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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 88. CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 25, 1963 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
April 24, 1963) 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess, and was called to order by 
the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of our salvation, for a 
sense of whose presence our restless 
spirits ever yearn, for these moments 
we would hush our busy thoughts to 
silence as we seek to discern Thy will. 


Mid all the traffic of the ways, 
Turmoils without, within, 
Make in our hearts a quiet place 
And come and dwell therein. 


For void of Thee, all is vanity and life 
itself is barren, joyless, robbed of its 
wonder, its dignity, and its beauty. 

Even as draining duties, tied to the 
Nation's welfare, demand the utmost in 
time and energy of Thy servants here, 
in the fellowship of the world unseen 
more real than the tangible things 
about us, may there come to our quest- 
ing spirits light out of darkness, peace 
out of discord, strength out of struggle, 
forgiveness out of guilt, and faith out 
of fear. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Alfred C. Dumouchel, of Rhode Island, to 
be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 5, with headquarters at 
Providence, R.I. 

By Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Public Works: 

Frank E. Smith, of Mississippi, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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NOMINATIONS—NEW REPORTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the new reports on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will proceed to state the new reports on 
the Executive Calendar. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of L, J. Andolsek, of Minnesota, to be a 
Civil Service Commissioner for the term 
of 6 years expiring March 1, 1969. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Charles B. Fulton, of Florida, to be 
US. district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of Florida. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the post- 
* nominations be considered en 

loc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the postmaster nominations will 
be considered en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arkansas has shown such 
an active and personal interest in the 
postmaster nominations which have been 
considered and confirmed unanimously 
by the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF LEGISLATIVE 
BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
legislative business was transacted: 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 24, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2440) to 
authorize appropriations during fiscal 
year 1964 for procurement, research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation of air- 
craft, missiles, and naval vessels for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Vinson, Mr. 
Rivers of South Carolina, Mr. PHILBIN, 
Mr. HÉBERT, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. Gavin, and 
Mr. NorsLaD were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 12. An act to increase the opportu- 
nities for training of physicians, dentists, and 
professional public health personnel, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 5338. An act to enact the Uniform 
Commercial Code for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 12. An act to increase the opportuni- 
ties for training of physicians, dentists, and 
professional public health personnel, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

H.R. 5338. An act to enact the Uniform 
Commercial Code for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 

On request of Mr. Pastore and by 

unanimous consent, the Committee on 

Aeronautical and Space Sciences and 
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the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary were authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Subcommittee of the 
Commerce Committee was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I wish to 
state that I understand that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] intends to make, at the conclu- 
sion of morning business, a point of 
order dealing with the constitutionality 
of the nominations of incorporators of 
the Communications Satellite Corp. It 
is the intention of the leadership at that 
time to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

On behalf of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader and myself, I wish to serve 
notice to the attachés of the Senate that 
it will be a live quorum. We hope all 
Senators will be on the floor at the con- 
clusion of the quorum call, because at 
that time an announcement will be made 
in regard to the business which will be 
pending at that time. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON TRANSFER OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT FUNDS, NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 
A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 

National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 

tion, Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant 

to law, on the transfer of fiscal year 1962 re- 
search and development funds to the fiscal 
year 1962 construction of facilities appropria- 
tion for the revised construction of the liquid 
hydrogen facility at the Marshall Space 

Flight Center; to the Committee on Aero- 

nautical and Space Sciences. 


REPORT ON OFFICERS ASSIGNED TO PERMANENT 
DUTY IN THE EXECUTIVE ELEMENT OF THE 
Am Force at THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 
A letter from the Secretary of the Air Force, 

reporting, pursuant to law, that as of March 

31, 1963, 2,196 officers were assigned or de- 

tailed to permanent duty in the executive 

element of the Air Force at the seat of gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Armed 

Services. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF THE TREASURY BY THE 

PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 
A letter from the president, Panama Canal 

Company, Balboa Heights, C.Z., trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

provide for reimbursement of the Treasury 
by the Panama Canal Company for the an- 
nuity paid to the Republic of Panama (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

AUDIT REPORT ON WASHINGTON NATIONAL 

AIRPORT 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the Washington 

National Airport, Federal Aviation Agency, 

fiscal years 1959-61 (with an accompanying 

report); to the Committee on Government 

Operations, 
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AMENDMENT OF AUTHORIZATION To APPRO- 
PRIATE MONEY FOR MAINTENANCE AND OP- 
ERATION OF EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS OF 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the authorization to 
appropriate money for the maintenance and 
operation of three experimental stations of 
the Department of the Interior, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1871, TITLE 28, 
UNITED STATES CODE, To INCREASE CERTAIN 
ALLOWANCES OF GRAND AND PETIT JURORS 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 1871 of title 28, U.S. Code, 
to increase the per diem and subsistence, 
and limit mileage allowances of grand and 
petit jurors (with an accompanying paper): 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary, the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, New 
York, N.Y., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that Institute, for the year 1962 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 9 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to call a convention 
for the purpose of proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, concerning taxation 
“Whereas during the past 30 years the pro- 

portion of each dollar of taxes paid by resi- 

dents of the State of Colorado has changed 
from a ratio of 77 percent for State and local 
government purposes and 23 percent for 

Federal Government purposes to a ratio of 

73 percent for Federal Government purposes 

and 27 percent for State and local govern- 

ment purposes; and 

“Whereas in many instances the tax 
structures of the Federal and State govern- 
ments result in dual taxation upon the same 
class of transaction, especially in the field 
of transfer of property by gift or by devise; 
and 

“Whereas the Federal tax structure is 
complicated by the allowance of numerous 
exemptions, exclusions, exceptions, and cred- 
its, which are available to some taxpayers 
but unavailable to others, whereby the bur- 
den of Federal taxation is not equitably 
borne by all taxpayers, even in cases where 
their gross income is precisely equal: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 44th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Colorado (the 

House of Representatives concurring herein), 

That we the members of the General As- 

sembly of the State of Colorado respectfully 

make application to the Congress of the 

United States of America, under article V of 

the Constitution of the United States, to call 

a constitutional convention for the purpose 

of proposing an amendment limiting the 

amount of tax that may be levied and col- 
lected by the United States of America on 
the net income of any person, except in time 
of grave national emergency so declared by 
the Congress, and to permit a fair and more 
scientific approach to the levying of taxes 
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and the division thereof between the Federal 
and local governments, and to prohibit in- 
come tax avoidance now and in the future, 
and to prohibit the Federal Government 
from levying any tax, duty, or excise, upon 
the transfer of property upon or in contem- 
pee of death or by way of gift; be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
memorial be immediately transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the United States, 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to each Member of 
the Congress from this State. 

“ROBERT L. KNous, 
“President of the Senate. 
“MILDRED H. CRESSWELL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
JohN D. VANDERHOOF, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“DonaLp H. HENDERSON, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Represent- 
tives.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Appropriations: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 3 


“Resolution requesting the U.S. Congress to 
aid the State of Hawaii in the development 
of Waikiki Beach 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has passed legislative measures grant- 
ing aid to the States for the improvement of 
the beach resources of the Nation; and 

“Whereas the State of Hawaii, being an 
island State, has a large share of the beach 
resources of the Nation; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers has made studies and plans concern- 
ing the most efficient development of Waikiki 
Beach in the State of Hawaii, which beach is 
subject to continual erosion of sand espe- 
cially during the winter months; and 

“Whereas the State of Hawaii, recognizing 
the importance of the project, desires to pro- 
ceed without delay with the improvement 
of Waikiki Beach: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Second 
Legislature of the State of Hawait, regular ses- 
sion of 1963, That the Congress of the 
United States be and is hereby respectfully 
requested to appropriate $2 million, or so 
much as may be necessary, for the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers to aid the State in im- 
proving Waikiki Beach in accordance with 
the plans developed by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and is requested to authorize the 
State of Hawaii to proceed, prior to project 
authorization, with the improvement of Wai- 
kiki Beach in accordance with the plans 
approved by the Corps of Engineers and that 
the amount expended by the State shall be 
credited to its ultimate contribution toward 
the project; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this resolution be forwarded to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the U.S. Congress, the 
Hawaii delegation in the U.S, Congress, and 
the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare; without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 4549. An act to amend section 4103 
of title 38, United States Code, with respect 
to the appointment of the Chief Medical 
Director of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration 
(Rept. No. 156). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 199. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
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compensation for veterans having the serv- 
ice-connected disability of deafness of both 
ears (Rept. No. 157); 

H.R. 211. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates of 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
payable to children and parents of deceased 
veterans (Rept. No. 158); and 

H.R. 214. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans suffering the loss 
or loss of use of both vocal cords, with 
resulting complete aphonia (Rept. No. 159). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 2053. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary suspension of the duty on corkboard 
insulation and on cork stoppers; (Rept. No. 
160). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, without amendment: 

S. Res. 128. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Appropri- 
ations; referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 


REPORT ENTITLED “OPERATIONS 
OF SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES”—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. 
REPT. NO. 161) 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, from 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
I submit a report entitled “Operations of 
Small Business Investment Companies.” 
I ask that the report be printed, together 
with the individual views of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Alabama. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 1361. A bill relating to eligibility require- 
ments for enrolling in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and the Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (for 
himself, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. McGovern, 
and Mr. BURDICK) : 

S. 1362. A bill to provide that certain lands 
shall be held in trust for the Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe in North Dakota and South 
Dakota; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 1363. A bill to increase the participation 
by counties in revenues from the National 
Wildlife Refuge System by amending the 
act of June 15, 1935, relating to such partici- 
pation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 1364. A bill to remove for and on be- 
half of the State of Montana a cloud on 
the title of a certain island in the Yellow- 
stone River; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Mercatr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING (for himself and Mr. 


JAVITS) : 
S. 1365. A bill to establish the Fire Island 
National Seashore, and for other purposes; to 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Krarma when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 1366. A bill for the relief of Panagi- 
otis Leontaritis; 

S. 1367. A bill to provide for improved ad- 
ministrative practices and procedures in the 
U.S. courts, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1368. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for any of the 
U.S. courts of appeals, district courts, Court 
of Claims, Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, or Customs Court upon the attain- 
ment of age 70 by any judge hereafter ap- 
pointed to such court; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON when 
he introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (by request) : 

S. 1369. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 so as to 
authorize certain teachers employed by the 
Board of Education of the District of Colum- 
bia to participate in a health benefits plan 
established pursuant to such act and to 
amend the Federal Employees Group Life In- 
surance Act of 1954 so as to extend insur- 
ance coverage to such teachers; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself and 
Mr. BREWSTER) (by request): 

S. 1370. A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to increase the area with- 
in which the Postmaster General may es- 
tablish stations, substations, or branches of 
post offices, from 10 to 20 miles; and 

S. 1371. A bill to amend the automatic 
separation provisions of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1372. A bill to correct a technical omis- 
sion in the enactment of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dirksen when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 1373. A bill to promote the orderly trans- 
fer of the Executive power in connection with 
the expiration of the term of office of a Pres- 
ident and the inauguration of a new Presi- 
dent; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 7 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and 
Mr. GRUENING) : 

S. 1374. A bill to amend the act providing 
for the admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union with respect to the selection of 
public lands for the development and ex- 
pansion of communities; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BARTLETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 1375. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Brandao Guimaraes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


REPORTS ON CERTAIN TRAVEL EX- 
PENSES BY SENATE COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES 
Mr. DIRKSEN submitted the follow- 

ing resolution (S. Res. 129); which was 

referred to the Committee on Rules and 

Administration: 


Resolved, That (a) the chairman of each 
standing or select committee of the Senate 
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or joint committee the expenses of which 
are disbursed by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, any of the members or employees of 
which travel on official business of such 
committee outside the fifty States (includ- 
ing the District of Columbia), shall file with 
the Secretary of the Senate an itemized re- 
port showing all amounts expended from 
appropriated funds or other moneys (includ- 
ing foreign currencies) of the United States 
for lodging, meals, transportation, enter- 
tainment, tips, and other purposes in con- 
nection with such travel. 

(b) Each member or employee of a stand- 
ing or select committee of the Senate, or 
of a joint committee the expenses of which 
are disbursed by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, who travels on official business of such 
committee outside the fifty States (includ- 
ing the District of Columbia) shall file with 
the Secretary of the Senate an itemized re- 
port showing all amounts expended by him 
or in his behalf from appropriated funds or 
other moneys (including foreign currencies) 
of the United States for lodging, meals, 
transportation, entertainment, tips, and 
other purposes. 

(c) A report required by this resolution 
shall be filed within thirty days following the 
completion of the travel covered by the 
report, and shall be in addition to any re- 
ports required by section 502(b) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 
Any failure by a committee or member or 
employee thereof to file a report required 
by this resolution, which comes to the at- 
tention of the Secretary of the Senate shall 
be reported by him to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration for such action 
as it deems appropriate. 

(d) Reports filed under this resolution 
shall be made available by the Secretary 
of the Senate for inspection at reasonable 
times by any interested person. 


REMOVAL OF CLOUD IN TITLE TO 
A CERTAIN ISLAND IN YELLOW- 
STONE RIVER 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], and 
myself, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to remove, for and on be- 
half of the State of Montana, a cloud on 
the title of a certain island in the Yel- 
lowstone River. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and letters from Montana’s 
attorney general, Forrest H. Anderson, 
and from Solicitor Frank J. Barry, of 
the Department of the Interior, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ters will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1364) to remove for and 
on behalf of the State of Montana a 
cloud on the title of a certain island in 
the Yellowstone River, introduced by Mr. 
Metcatr (for himself and Mr. Mans- 
FIELD), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to remove a cloud on the title of a cer- 
tain island situated in the Yellowstone River, 
in section 17, township 14 north, range 55 
east, Montana Principal Meridian, contain- 
ing 36.30 acres more or less, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
quitclaim to the State of Montana, without 
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consideration, any right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to such island, 


The letters presented by Mr. METCALF 
are as follows: 


STATE OF MONTANA, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Helena, Mont., January 11, 1963. 
Hon, LEE METCALF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Lee: I am writing to ask your assist- 
ance in clearing Montana’s title to a certain 
island located in the Yellowstone River in 
section 17, township 14 north, range 55 east, 
Montana principal meridian and containing 
about 205.02 acres. 

The State of Montana has exercised do- 
minion over this island since June 3, 1952, 
when it granted an oil and gas lease cover- 
ing the island to Edward M. Catron of Cas- 
per, Wyo. 

Montana claims title to this island on the 
basis that it was formed after the date of 
our admission into the Union. 

In 1953, the Department of the Interior 
claimed Federal ownership of this island. 
The Northern Pacific Railway Co. protested 
this claim, contending that the island was 
given to the Northern Pacific under the land 
grant to that railroad. The Department 
held administrative hearings to determine 
ownership of this island and decided in favor 
of the Federal Government's claim to the 
island. Because of a lack of funds available 
at that time, Montana was unable to par- 
ticipate in the administrative appeal to the 
Secretary of the Interior. Only the North- 
ern Pacific took that appeal and their posi- 
tion in the proceeding was necessarily that 
the island in question was formed before 
1889, the year of Montana's admission to 
the Union. 

Consequently, the basis of Montana’s claim 
to this island, viz, that it was formed after 
November 8, 1889, was never considered by 
the . Since 1957, we have made 
repeated attempts to have this matter re- 
opened by the Interior Department but to 
no avail. The Federal Government's im- 
munity from suit leaves us with no forum 
in which to fully try Montana's right to 
this island. 

In view of these facts, I am asking you 
and the other members of our congressional 
delegation to introduce legislation to recog- 
nize Montana as the rightful owner of this 
island. I will be happy to fully explain the 
factual and legal basis of this claim to you 
at any time. 

Because of its presence in a proven oil 
field, this island is extremely valuable to 
the people of Montana. I believe our claim 
is just and factually correct. Your assist- 
ance in securing title to this island for Mon- 
tana will be a tremendous service to Mon- 
tana. 

Thanking you for your consideration of 
this matter, I remain 


Attorney General. 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1963. 
Hon, Lee METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR METCALF: This is in further 
reference to your inquiry of January 15, 1963, 
regarding ownership of an island in the 
Yellowstone River in section 17, township 14 
north, range 55 east, Montana principal 
meridian, 

Mr. Forrest H. Anderson, the attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Montana, wrote you on 
January 11, 1963, concerning title to this 
island and requested you to introduce legis- 
lation which would recognize Montana as its 
rightful owner. After careful review of our 
records we are of the opinion that, in the 
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circumstances here present, it would be 
necessary for the Congress, in order to estab- 
lish the ownership in the State, to make a 
grant of the island by specific legislation. 

This Department has already decided that 
the island in question is a part of the public 
domain (Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
Ralph L. Bassett, 62 I.D. 401 (1955)). It is 
presently subject to Petroleum Reserve No. 
43. The State of Montana was a protestant 
in the case, at least so far as its appeal to 
the Director, Bureau of Land Management; 
but the State did not pursue an appeal to 
the Secretary. 

As the above cited decision notes in foot- 
note 1 at page 402: “The State of Montana 
has also filed a protest against the lease 
after it had been issued, which was dismissed 
by the manager. The State appealed this 
action to the Director, who affirmed it. The 
State has not appealed to the Secretary and 
thus must be deemed to have acquiesced in 
the Director’s decision.” 

Moreover, on April 8, 1958, Deputy Solici- 
tor Frity wrote to Mr. Anderson: “I have 
considered carefully the documents entitled 
‘Notice of Appeal’ and ‘Appellant’s Brief’ filed 
by you in connection with oil and gas lease 
Montana 011522, the validity of which was 
upheld by the Department in Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, Ralph L. Bassett, 
62 I.D. 401 (1955). 

“As an appeal from the Acting Director's 
decision of September 28, 1954, which af- 
firmed the dismissal of the State's protest 
against the lease, it has been filed far too 
late to be considered. 

“However, the documents, in effect, also 
seek to have the Department reconsider its 
decision of October 20, 1955 (supra). In 
this light I have reviewed the points raised 
in the brief and haye concluded that they 
do not warrant any change in the Depart- 
ment’s decision. 

“Therefore, the decision of October 20, 
1955, will remain the Department’s final de- 
termination in this matter.” 

The basis for the Department’s decision 
was that the evidence supported the con- 
clusion that the island was in existence at 
the time Montana was admitted to the 
Union; that it was, therefore, public land; 
and that it did not pass to the railway as 
grant lands under its 1896 patent to section 
17 because it was unsurveyed at that time. 
Further. it was concluded that the railway's 
inchoate claim to the island was released in 
1941 under the terms of the Transportation 
Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 954, as amended). 

Under the circumstances, we can reach no 
different conclusion. 

Sincerely yours, 
x J. Barry, 
Solicitor. 


FIRE ISLAND NATIONAL 
SEASHORE BILL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my distinguished colleague from 
New York [Mr. Javits] and myself, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to establish a national seashore at 
Fire Island, N.Y. 

Only 50 miles from New York City, and 
within hours of approximately 20 per- 
cent of the population of this country, 
there is a long sand reef protecting the 
shores of Long Island. This beach— 
Fire Island—has been enjoyed by gen- 
erations of Americans who appreciate 
the isolated quiet of its dunes and the 
peace of its natural beauty. 

In other parts of the country—in 
Massachusetts, California, and Texas— 
the Federal Government has acted in 
the interest of all Americans to preserve 
seashores in their natural state. There 
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are, at the present time, three such na- 
tional seashores, and we believe Fire 
Island should be designated as the 
fourth. In the opinion of the National 
Park Service, the Fire Island area is “of 
extreme importance because of its nat- 
ural features and its close proximity to 
large centers of population. It is one 
of a constantly narrowing group of ex- 
ceptionally important, relatively unde- 
veloped seashore areas on the Atlantic 
coast that rates high priority for acquisi- 
tion and conservation by a public agency. 
It should be preserved as a substantially 
natural area because of its special quali- 
ties and character.” 

The Department of the Interior has 
expressed its concern that Fire Island 
not become a part of “our vanishing 
shoreline,” and recommended that its 
beaches be set aside for public use and 
enjoyment. The creation of a national 
seashore has also been urged by the resi- 
dents of the island themselves, by the 
Suffolk County Board of Supervisors and 
by the two local governments directly 
concerned—Brookhaven and Islip. Con- 
servationists, sportsmen, and scores of 
citizens concerned over the disappear- 
ance of unspoiled recreation areas on 
the east coast have written to me con- 
cerning the need for this legislation. 

In the 87th Congress, our distinguished 
colleague in the other body, Representa- 
tive Joun Linpsay, of New York, took 
the initiative in proposing this legisla- 
tion. Although there has been unani- 
mous agreement on the need for creat- 
ing a national seashore in this area, it 
cannot be denied that there are diver- 
gent views concerning the exact bound- 
aries which the preserve should encom- 
pass. We have chosen to incorporate 
in our bill, the areas specified by Repre- 
sentative Linpsay—that is, the land be- 
tween the Fire Island Lighthouse and 
Moriches Inlet—in the interest of get- 
ting an early start on this legislation. 
It is expected, however, that interested 
parties, particularly the Department of 
the Interior, will submit suggestions for 
the exact demarcation of this area which 
we, the sponsors, will gratefully receive 
and carefully consider. 

America has been criticized for spoil- 
ing its God-given scenic beauty with 
commercial enterprise, soiling its land- 
scape with billboards and neon signs. 
For the people of New York—in fact for 
all the residents of the great megalopolis 
which stretches from Boston to Rich- 
mond—Fire Island offers respite from 
the demands of the city and repose near 
the calming sea, which might be very 
welcome to some Members of this body 
in their more tense moments. Before 
this, too, is spoiled, let us act to pre- 
serve this haven for our fellow citizens, 
and for the generations yet unborn. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1365) to establish the Fire 
Island National Seashore, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Keating (for 
himself and Mr. Javits), was received, 
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read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purpose of preserving certain unspoiled 
shoreline areas for the enjoyment and in- 
spiration of the people of the United States, 
the Secretary of Interior (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”) is authorized, 
in accordance with this Act, to establish the 
Fire Island National Seashore on the Great 
South Beach in the towns of Islip and 
Brookhaven, Suffolk County, New York, in 
the area between the westerly boundary of 
the Federal Reservation at Fire Island Light- 
house and Moriches Inlet. 

Sec. 2. The Fire Island National Seashore 
shall consist of not more than seven thou- 
sand five hundred acres of land designated 
by the Secretary in the area described in the 
first section, including the shore front and 
such adjoining waters and submerged lands 
as the Secretary shall deem necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
acquire real property and any interest there- 
in in the area described in the first section 
by gift, purchase, condemnation, or other- 
wise, in order to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. 

(b) Any property of the United States not 
within the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
shall be transferred to the Secretary for the 
purposes of this Act by the head of the de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States having jurisdiction of such 
property upon request of the Secretary. 

Sec. 4. (a) Whenever the Secretary has 
acquired five hundred acres of the real prop- 
erty referred to in this Act, he shall declare 
the establishment of the Fire Island Na- 
tional Seashore by publishing in the Federal 
Register notice of such establishment. Es- 
tablishment of such national seashore by 
such publication shall not be deemed to 
prevent the Secretary from acquiring other 
property for inclusion within such national 
seashore, subject, however, to the acreage 
limitation provided in section 2 of this Act. 

(b) Access to such national seashore shall 
be provided at such points as the Secretary 
may direct. 

Sec. 5. In order that the seashore shall be 
permanently preserved in its present state, 
no development or plan for the convenience 
of visitors shall be undertaken therein which 
would be incompatible with the preserva- 
tion of the unique flora and fauna or the 
physiographic conditions now prevailing: 
Provided, That the Secretary may provide for 
the public enjoyment and understanding of 
the unique natural, historic, and scientific 
features of Fire Island within the seashore 
by establishing such trails, observation 
points, and exhibits and providing such 
services as he may deem desirable for such 
public enjoyment and understanding: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary may de- 
velop for appropriate public uses, such por- 
tions of the seashore as he deems especially 
adaptable for camping, swimming, boating, 
sailing, fishing, and other activities of a 
similar nature, 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall administer, de- 
velop, and protect the Fire Island National 
Seashore in accordance with and subject to 
the Act entitled “An Act to establish a Na- 
tional Park System, and for other purposes”, 
approved August 25, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented (16 U.S.C., section 1 and 
others). 

Sec, 7. The sum of $50,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is authorized 
to be appropriated for such surveys and 
studies as the Secretary may deem necessary 
to determine the area suitable for inclusion 
in the Fire Island National Seashore. 
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Sec. 8. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the acquisition of real property to carry out 
the purposes of this Act, and such further 
sums as may be necessary for improvement 
and administration. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the bill to create a national sea- 
shore at Fire Island, I am honored to 
join with my colleague from New York. 
I have actually lived on Fire Island, in 
successive summers, for 4 years, and 
know it well personally. 

When the matter first arose as an 
issue as to what should be done with it, 
whether a road should be built on it, as 
contemplated by plans by Mr. Moses, 
then chairman of the New York State 
Park Commission, or whether it should 
be left in its present condition, where 
there are some 18 cottage communities, I 
gave the matter considerable thought 
and consulted with many who lived 
there, and gave the place my personal 
inspection again, though I knew it well. 

In the course of the whole inquiry I 
came to the conclusion that the estab- 
lishment there of a national seashore was 
the most logical one. I therefore joined 
with my colleague from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] in the sponsorship of this bill 
with great personal conviction. 

Fire Island is a 31-mile sandbar off the 
south shore of Long Island—an area of 
mostly unspoiled natural beauty just 50 
miles from New York City. It is only 
about 2,000 feet wide at its widest point 
and in many places is less than 500 feet 
wide. Yet it is one of the most magnifi- 
cent and most famous strips of ocean- 
front in the world. 

Fire Island is one of the last unspoiled 
stretches of natural beach left on the 
east coast, and unspoiled beach is be- 
coming one o: the greatest rarities in the 
United States. The growth of income 
and population has speeded up commer- 
cial development and increased real 
estate values to the point where time is 
running out on opportunities to preserve 
such areas for the enjoyment of all the 
people of the United States. 

If action is not taken soon, this price- 
less piece of real estate will disappear 
forever under the encroaching forces of 
development. 

That is the reason I have joined with 
Senator KeaTING today in sponsoring 
this legislation to establish a Fire Island 
National Seashore. 

The total acreage involved in our bill 
is 7,500 acres of shorefront, vegetation, 
submerged and wetlands which are not 
developed, extending from the Federal 
reservation at Fire Island Lighthouse to 
Moriches Inlet. In my view, this is the 
soundest approach, for it would pre- 
serve as much of Fire Island as possible. 
But I recognize that there are varying 
views as to the area on Fire Island which 
should be included in a national sea- 
shore park. I am confident, however, 
that a consensus will be arrived at, on 
the basis of the recommendations of the 
Interior Department, as well as the testi- 
mony of the various experts in the field 
before the appropriate congressional 
committees. 

The 7,500 acres involved is not a large 
area when you consider the 36,000 acres 
in the newly formed Cape Cod National 
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Seashore. But because Fire Island is so 
narrow and long, there is as much ocean 
shoreline on Fire Island as there is on 
Cape Cod and even more, if the Great 
South Bay is included. This area—the 
Great South Bay, between Fire Island 
and the south shore of Long Island—is 
not only a mecca for boating, fishing, 
and sheltered swimming, but is a major 
migratory bird center and contains sev- 
eral areas, including the unique Sunken 
Forest, with some of the most ancient 
holly on the continent. 

Most proposals for national seashores 
have stirred major controversies in the 
past. Happily, except for details, this 
is not true in the case of Fire Island. 

Under this and several preceding ad- 
ministrations, the National Park Service 
has consistently singled out Fire Island 
as part of “our vanishing shoreline” 
worthy of preservation. In 1955, during 
the Eisenhower administration, the Na- 
tional Park Service conducted a survey 
of 3,700 miles of gulf and Atlantic 
shoreline and recommended taking Fire 
Island into the national park system. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall has indicated his strong support 
for creation of the Fire Island National 
Seashore and has said he would prefer 
that the island be kept as much as pos- 
sible in its natural state while protecting 
the area for maximum public use. 

The residents, themselves, of the 18 
summer cottage communities on the 
island are also in favor of the national 
seashore as well as the Suffolk County 
Board of Supervisors and the adminis- 
trations of the two townships most di- 
rectly affected, Islip and Brookhaven. 

The local chambers of commerce, 
leagues of women voters, sportsmen 
and conservationist groups, and the lead- 
ing newspapers in New York are also 
behind this movement. 

With such support, we should be able 
to move rapidly toward establishment of 
the Fire Island National Seashore. 

The Federal Government has already 
made a major investment in this prop- 
erty. The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
is now embarked upon an 83-mile Fed- 
eral-State beach erosion control and hur- 
ricane protection project which will 
involve, according to present plans, sub- 
stantial work on Fire Island. By 1965, 
more than $11 million of Federal, State, 
and local funds will be spent on Fire Is- 
land in order to protect hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property on the 
mainland for which the island serves as 
a barrier beach against the onslaughts 
of the Atlantic Ocean. This is another 
reason why the entire dune and ocean- 
front should be preserved for the public 
instead of having these public funds 
benefit commercial developers. 

Secretary Udall has said that “we need 
diversity of recreational opportunity. 
And in particular, we need to provide for 
the preservation of natural open spaces 
free of automobile traffic, parking lots 
and hot dog stands.” Fire Island is one 
of the last remaining opportunities to 
provide diversified recreational facilities 
easily accessible to almost 20 percent of 
the population of the United States. It 
is within a few hours’ traveling distance 
of the entire metropolitan complex ex- 
tending from Boston to Washington. 
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The cost per acre of Fire Island is 
probably higher than the costs of other 
national parks, but the actual cost in 
terms of potential use is considerably 
lower. Preservation now of this natural 
treasure for all the people is one of the 
greatest. economic bargains available to 
us. In a few years, at the present rate 
of development, we no longer will have 
the chance. The farsighted planners 
who acquired Central Park and Jones 
Beach for the public are vindicated to- 
day. Robert Moses has estimated that 
Jones Beach land today would be worth 
$10,000 an acre and will probably be three 
to five times that amount in another gen- 
eration. 

As one who has had the pleasure of 
spending several summers on Fire Is- 
land with my family, I can personally 
testify that this represents a rare op- 
portunity for our Nation to preserve a 
stretch of oceanfront which our grand- 
children and succeeding generations will 
be able to see and enjoy as God created 
it. 
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With time so short, I fervently hope 
this administration, the Interior Depart- 
ment and Congress will act promptly to 
preserve a natural asset which is slipping 
away and can never return once lost. 


APPOINTMENT OF AN ADDITIONAL 
JUDGE FOR CERTAIN COURTS UN- 
DER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for the appointment of an 
additional judge for certain courts un- 
der certain circumstances. 

This is a matter which has concerned 
the members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate for some time. In my 
opinion it requires careful consideration, 
primarily by the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
for the appointment of an additional 
judge for any of the U.S, courts of ap- 
peals, district courts, Court of Claims, 
Court of Custom and Patent Appeals, or 
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Customs Court upon the attainment of 
age 70 by any judge hereafter appointed 
to such court. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a table showing 
the retirement periods of 293 district 
judges on active duty in the US. dis- 
trict courts according to age and length 
of service, as of December 31, 1962. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the table will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1368) to provide for the 
appointment of an additional judge for 
any of the U.S. courts of appeals, dis- 
trict courts, Court of Claims, Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, or Cus- 
toms Court upon the attainment of age 
70 by any judge hereafter appointed to 
such court, introduced by Mr. JOHNSTON, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The table presented by Mr. JOHNSTON 
is as follows: 


Retirement periods of 293 district judges on active duty in the U.S. district courts according to age and length of service as of Dec. 31, 1962 


Num- 
ber of |Vacan-|Active 
cies 


8 
8 


judges |Under| 55 to | 60 to | 65 to 70 and 
\ 55 59 64 


Age 


69 over | 0to4|5to9 
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circuit, 8 districts— 
District of Columbia 
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2 
8 
6 
6 
5 
8 
3 
1 
3 
5 
1 
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Length of service in years 


Eligible to retire— 
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Notx.—Territorial courts for Guam, Virgin Islands, and Canal Zone are not included. 


DEDUCTIONS ALLOWED IN COMPUT- 
ING TAXABLE INCOME OF CER- 
TAIN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to correct an apparent omission in the 
Internal Revenue Code with respect to 
deductions which affect qualified pen- 
sion, profit-sharing, and annuity plans 
of insurance companies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1372) to correct a techni- 
cal omission in the enactment of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, intro- 
duced by Mr. DIRKSEN, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL TRANSITION 
ACT OF 1963 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
entitled “The Presidential Transition 
Act of 1963.” The purpose of the bill 
is to promote the orderly transfer of 
the Executive power in connection with 
the expiration of the term of office of 
a President and the inauguration of a 
new President. 


This bill will carry out a recommend- 
ation made to the Congress by President 
Kennedy on May 29, 1962, as one of a 
group of proposals dealing with the fi- 
nancing of presidential election cam- 
paigns. Those bills were initially in- 
troduced as a group by Senator Howarp 
CANNON by request last session. At this 
session, the relevant bills are being in- 
troduced individually, by a number of 
different Senators. Those bills, includ- 
ing the one I am introducing today, are 
based on a report, “Financing Presiden- 
tial Campaigns” prepared by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Campaign Costs. 
The bipartisan Commission was asked 
by the President to make “recommen- 
dations with respect to improved ways of 
financing expenditures required of nomi- 
nees for the office of President and Vice 
President.” It consisted of nine members 
with varied and extensive experience in 
political finance, including Alexander 
Heard—chairman, V. O. Key, Dan A. 
Kimball, Malcolm Moos, Paul A. Porter, 
Neil Staebler, Walter N. Thayer, John 
M. Vorys, and James C. Worthy. 

Traditionally the political parties have 
had to pay the costs of a President-elect 
and Vice President-elect during the 
transition period. I know, because I was 
chairman of the Democratic National 


Committee during the transition of 1960 
61. The cost to the national committee 
on behalf of President-elect Kennedy 
and Vice President-elect Johnson from 
election day 1960 until Inauguration Day 
1961 was at least $360,000. In 1952-53, 
the cost to a special Republican commit- 
tee of the transition period exceeded 
$200,000. In both cases these funds 
were used largely to pay for office space, 
comunication, staff salaries, and trans- 
portation but in neither case did these 
funds take care of some expenses that 
rightfully should not have to be covered 
from private funds: the cost of an in- 
dividual who is called to Washington 
to discuss potential appointments or pol- 
icies with the President-elect; the costs 
of Cabinet and other appointees who 
need to live in Washington for a num- 
ber of weeks while assembling their staffs 
and preparing to take office following the 
inauguration; the costs of preparing po- 
sition and policy papers for the Presi- 
dent-elect. 

In the 1960-61 period, I know of the 
personal sacrifice involved for many in- 
dividuals of limited means who were 
called to Washington by President-elect 
Kennedy, who paid their own transpor- 
tation and other expenses, who main- 
tained two residences while seeking per- 
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manent housing in Washington and who 
worked without pay until taking office. I 
know of special studies requested by the 
President-elect where the participants 
not only drew no pay but paid out of 
their own pockets the clerical and ad- 
ministrative costs involved. 

This situation clearly demands remedy. 
The American public has an enormous 
stake in the orderly transfer of Executive 
power and there are important reasons, 
aside from cost, to institutionalize the 
changeover from one administration to 
another. With the many pressing inter- 
national and domestic problems facing 
the country it is imperative that there be 
continuity in the execution of the laws 
and the conduct of the Government. In 
order to avoid any disruption, it is mani- 
festly in the public interest to provide 
Federal funds to facilitate the orderly 
conveyance of political power and help 
an incoming President in his prepara- 
tions to assume that power on January 
20. The work of a President-elect be- 
gins as soon as the ballots are counted 
and he must have the means to prepare 
himself for the possibility of the gravest 
crisis once he assumes office. The size 
and complexity of the Federal Govern- 
ment make it essential that the transfer 
of power be effected smoothly and effi- 
ciently in ways that do not interfere with 
the conduct of essential governmental 
functions. 

It is a tribute to both Presidents Tru- 
man and Eisenhower that they gave co- 
operation to their successors, but it is 
now fitting and proper that we establish 
a formal process supported by law. 

This is a matter of the national in- 
terest and it is not a partisan matter. 
Too much is at stake to risk continued 
reliance upon party or private funds for 
this purpose. Too much is involved to 
permit continuance of a system requiring 
that party solicitors seek out private con- 
tributions to support the necessary ac- 
tivities of a President-elect of the United 
States. 

The bill I am introducing would ac- 
complish the following: 

Section 1 of the bill gives the title: 
“The Presidential Transition Act of 
1963.” 

Section 2 declares its purpose to pro- 
mote the orderly transfer of Executive 
power during the several months of tran- 
sition from one administration to the 
other. 

Section 3 authorizes certain services 
to be provided by the General Services 
Administration to Presidents-elect and 
Vice Presidents-elect, such as office space, 
compensation for staff personnel and ex- 
perts, travel expenses, communications, 
postage, and so forth. The Administra- 
tor of General Services is to ascertain the 
apparent successful candidates following 
the general elections. 

Section 4 authorizes necessary serv- 
ices, office space, and so forth, to out- 
going Presidents and Vice Presidents for 
a period of 6 months in order to wind up 
their affairs. 

Section 5 authorizes the Congress to 
appropriate such funds as may be neces- 
. to carry out the purposes of the 
ac 


Mr. President, I want to conclude by 
noting that the recommendations of the 
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Commission on Campaign Costs, upon 
which this bill is based, received the en- 
dorsement of President Kennedy and 
former Presidents Truman and Eisen- 
hower and of former Presidential candi- 
dates Thomas E. Dewey, Adlai E. Steven- 
son and Richard M. Nixon. In addition, 
the chairmen of the two major political 
parties, John M. Bailey and Congressman 
WILLIAM E. MILLER, have endorsed the 
proposals. 

Mr. President, in these times of chal- 
lenge I think it is our responsibility to 
ease and facilitate the taking of office by 
a new President by providing the means, 
as this bill does, to insure that there be 
no disruption or interference in the or- 
derly conduct of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1373) to promote the or- 
derly transfer of the Executive power in 
connection with the expiration of the 
term of office of a President and the in- 
auguration of a new President, intro- 
duced by Mr. Jackson, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF ALASKA 
STATEHOOD ACT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUE- 
NING], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the act providing 
for the admission of Alaska into the 
Union. 

Under the act, State officials are au- 
thorized to select some 103 million acres 
of land from national forest lands and 
other public lands of the United States 
in Alaska. Subsection 6(a) grants 400,- 
000 acres of national forest lands and 
400,000 acres of other public lands, “for 
the purposes of furthering the develop- 
ment and expansion of communities.” 
Subsection 6(b) provides for general se- 
lections of 102,550,000 acres from public 
lands in Alaska. 

According to subsection 6(g), the se- 
lections must be made in accordance 
with the laws of the State and the pro- 
cedures for selection regulated by the 
Secretary of the Interior. In addition, 
subsection 6(g) requires: 

All selections shall be made in reasonably 
compact tracts, taking into account the sit- 
uation and potential uses of the lands in- 
volved, and each tract selected shall contain 
at least five thousand seven hundred and 
sixty acres unless isolated from other tracts 
open to selection, 


The State contends that the Congress 
did not anticipate the application of 
this minimum acreage requirement to 
community grants. It has been pointed 
out to me that if applied to the 800,000 
acres granted for community expansion, 
the creation of new communities, and 
recreational areas, not nearly enough 
selections can be made to satisfy exist- 
ing needs. Moreover, such large selec- 
tions are impractical and wasteful. To 
select 9 square miles of land for the 
expansion of a small community or cre- 
ation of campsite area does not seem 
reasonable. As a result the State has 
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hesitated to make further selections un- 
der their community development pro- 
gram and at present this program is at 
a standstill. 

The Interior Department held in a 
decision handed down October 30, 1962, 
rejecting a State selection of less than 
the 5,760-acre minimum under the com- 
munity purposes grant: 

While it is possible to question the de- 
sirability of applying the minimum acreage 
rule to community purposes selections, the 
language of the statute and the committee 
report leave no doubt that this must be 
done. 


In that same decision it was stated: 


The difficulties envisioned by the State 
are real and serious in their import. 


Mr. President, though the Department 
of the Interior recognizes the problems 
faced by the State, relief apparently is 
not possible under the present language 
contained in subsection 6(g) of the 
Statehood Act. The bill my colleague 
and I present to the Senate today, we 
feel, would make the necessary changes 
and allow Alaska to get on with her com- 
munity development program which is 
such an important part of the growth 
and progress of Alaska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1374) to amend the act 
providing for the admission of the State 
of Alaska into the Union with respect 
to the selection of public lands for the 
development and expansion of commu- 
nities, introduced by Mr. BARTLETT (for 
himself and Mr. GRUENING), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 5517) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of April 11, 1963, the following 
names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bills: 


S. 1316. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a National Council on the Arts and a 
National Arts Foundation to assist in the 
growth and development of the arts in the 
United States: Mr. COOPER, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, and Mr. SCOTT. 

S. 1318. A bill to amend the Antidumping 
Act, 1921: Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. 
BAYH, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BYRD of 
West Virginia, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. KEATING, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. 
LavscHE, Mr. Moss, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. SY- 
MINGTON, Mr. THURMOND, and Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
By Mr. DODD: 

Address delivered by him on April 17, 1963, 
at opening of New College Theater on cam- 
pus of University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 


COMMITTEE STAFF MEMBERS FOR 
REPUBLICAN SENATORS 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I desire 
to state that earlier this year I submit- 
ted Senate Resolution 81, which would 
guarantee Republican Senators more 
staff members on Senate committees and 
subcommittees. 

Presently, the minority labors under 
a serious handicap in the Senate be- 
cause of a staffing situation. Republi- 
can Senators at the present time con- 
stitute approximately one-third of the 
Senate; yet they have at their command 
only a small percentage of the total num- 
ber of committee and subcommittee staff 
members. 

In preparing for hearings, in studying 
bills, and in developing new concepts and 
new policies, Republican Senators thus 
labor under a great disadvantage. 

This whole problem was brought 
sharply to focus by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] in an article published in Ad- 
vance magazine. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE Democrats’ LOADED DICE 


(How the majority mistreats the minority: 
Why the minority needs more staff workers. 
The threat to two-party government.) 


(By Senator HucH Scorr) 


A most important problem faces the Con- 
gress if it is to meet its obligation to provide 
adequate research and staff assistance on a 
fair and equitable basis to Members of both 
parties. As one who has served as a Member 
of both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, I know that this situation has 
too long suffered from neglect and indiffer- 
ence. 

According to the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, committee staffs were to 
be nonpartisan, selected and prompted 
solely on the basis of merit. The report 
accompanying the act, recommended that 
committee staff personnel “should be ap- 
pointed without regard to political affilia- 
tion * * * and should not be dismissed for 
political reasons.” The intention was to 
establish a type of legislative civil service 
headed by a director of congressional per- 
sonnel, Later the act was amended to em- 
power each committee of the Senate and 
House to choose its staff by majority vote. 
The ideal of the professional nonpartisan 
staff remained as the basis for the selection 
of both committee staffs and the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service and Legislative 
Counsel. 

Certainly, there has been a failure to live 
up to the spirit of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act, but was the nonpartisan staff 
concept adequate in the first place? Our 
system of committee government within the 
Congress is based on a differentation of ma- 
jority and minority roles. We cannot expect 
committee staffs to function in an isolated 
nonpartisan world. Rather, it is my firm 
belief that we must broaden our concept 
of congressional staffing to recognize the 
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two-party basis of the committee system, 
and the necessity for equitable control of 
staff resources between majority and minor- 
ity. I am in no way suggesting that we 
move away from a professional competent 
staff, but, that we insure a fair distribution 
of such staff resources as exists and work 
to increase the number of qualified staffs 
across the board. Such a move will im- 
prove, not impair, the effectiveness of con- 
gressional government. 


UNHEALTHY IMBALANCE 


However, an unhealthy imbalance between 
majority and minority staff has replaced the 
original, though inadequate, goal of nonpar- 
tisan staffs. This situation has an important 
bearing on the future of the two-party sys- 
tem in this country. For the first time since 
1952, the Republican Party finds itself with- 
out control of either the executive or legisla- 
tive branch. It has had to learn anew the 
role of the loyal opposition. In this experi- 
ence it has been gravely handicapped by its 
lack of staff resources. 

There are some who deny that the prob- 
lem even exists. Chairmen of several com- 
mittees have challenged assertions that the 
nonpartisan staff concept has broken down. 
They have also challenged tabulations of ma- 
jority and minority staffs compiled in the 
House by Representative Frep SCHWENGEL, 
and in the Senate by Senator CARL T, CURTIS 
of Nebraska, and further researched by Ros- 
coe Drummond, Congressional Quarterly, 
North American Newspaper Alliance, and 
Advance. 

If the problem does not exist, why are so 
many of my Republican colleagues so exer- 
cised about it? In the past few months there 
have been speeches on the floors of the 
House and Senate by numerous Members. 
Representative FRED SCHWENGEL of Iowa has 
received letters supporting his stand for more 
equitable minority staff from ranking Mem- 
bers the Congress and outstanding Repub- 
licans across the country. These are indica- 
tions of a real discontent, not an imagined 
inequity. 

THE NEED 

The problem is real. One could point out 
a number of instances in the various Senate 
committees where more staffing is needed. A 
few examples will illustrate where the lack 
of staffing has limited the effectiveness of 
the Senate and Congress. The Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee is moving 
into new, virtually unexplored policy areas, 
yet it reviewed the $3.9 billion NASA budget 
in less than a week of cursory h 
Observers have commented on the lack. of 
critical discussion of major policy problems 
before various committees. 

The Appropriations Committee has as- 
sumed a new importance with the increas- 
ingly frequent requests on the part of the 
Executive for greater authority and discre- 
tionary power. The minority needs adequate 
resources if it is to find out what the ad- 
ministration is doing and planning. With- 
out sufficient minority staff, the majority 
will have unchecked control of the power of 
the purse. 

The Armed Services Committee, with a 
defense budget of almost $48.5 billion, with 
the rapidly changing technology of weapons 
and weapon systems, with the recent charge 
of President Eisenhower to adopt a more 
critical attitude to defense spending, has 
perhaps the most demanding requirements 
for staff. 

‘The committees with major responsibilities 
for domestic and foreign economic policy; 
Banking and Currency, Finance, Public 
Works, and Joint Economic, may be called 
upon in the next 6 to 12 months to face 
the first recession of this administration. 
Will they have sufficient staff, both the 
majority and minority, to assess the ade- 
quacy of the administration policies? Will 
the minority, which has already made a 
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major contribution toward the solution of 
the unemployment problem through a House 
Republican task force, have the resources to 
develop new approaches to the vexing long- 
term problems of our economy? The mi- 
nority has at present only one professional 
economist on the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. 
One could go on at length, but these illus- 
trations should give us a sufficient indica- 
tion of the magnitude of the problems we 
face. 

One hears too often that the Republican 
Party has few ideas, few alternatives, and 
little vision, or that it is merely the party 
of blind opposition and obstruction. This 
is a myth spread by our opponents, but it 
can also be a self-fulfilling prophecy when 
the party in power denies the minority ade- 
quate staff to develop distinctive construc- 
tive policies. 


IMPORTANCE OF STAFF 


The most severe limitation to the effective- 
ness of a Representative or Senator is time. 
Faced with a busy schedule of committee 
work, speaking, correspondence, and legis- 
lative duties, he must have staff assistance 
if he is to develop and express sound posi- 
tions on the major issues of the day. Staff 
is essential for the research, preparation, and 
presentation of major policy speeches. Staff 
is required for a coordinated effort among 
colleagues within the Congress and for the 
effective use of radio and TV time. 

The limitation of time is doubly acute for 
the Republican minority in the Senate. As 
a distinct minority, we Republicans have an 
extra burden in adequately covering our 
committee assignments. If we find it difi- 
cult for an individual Senator to do his 
homework in comparison to a Congressman, 
how much more difficult is it for a Republi- 
can Senator to do his job properly, covering 
more area per man, with less staff, than his 
Democratic colleagues. Deprived of compe- 
tent, adequate professional staff, and in such 
a statistical minority, we cannot begin to 
match the resources of the bureaucracy 
downtown, or of a much better staffed Dem- 
ocratic majority on the Hill, 

The minority in the Senate is also faced 
by a geographical imbalance. We have lost 
key seats in the North and West and we 
are just beginning to see the emergence of 
a genuine two-party system in the South. 
Many of these States have Republican Gov- 
ernors and/or Congressmen. If we, the Re- 
publican Party in the Senate, are to give 
adequate representation to Republicans in 
these areas, we need more staff. If we are 
to study such crucial problems as conser- 
vation, water resources, and reclamation we 
need staff authorized to make field trips and 
carry out investigations to fill in the broad 
gaps of our knowledge. The ideal of good 
government requires that we be a national 
party with a national vision serving the na- 
tional interest, not a regional party ham- 
strung by a glaringly deficient number o 
minority staff assistants. 

We of the minority are greatly concerned 
because the means of offering constructive 
alternatives, through adequate help in re- 
searching policy problems, is presently un- 
available to us. Many of us have supported 
Republican initiative on a number of fronts, 
including for example, the fields of employ- 
ment, worker retraining, and civil rights. 
But, without adequate staff, good ideas die 
for lack of public airing. In our system of 
government, we cannot rely on one party, the 
majority party, to produce all the ideas. By 
the very nature of politics, there are areas of 
public policy where the party in power can- 
not or will not act. The minority party must 
prod the majority party into action. It must 
nurse the neglected orphans of majority 
politics. 

The most glaring example of majority party 
paralysis is civil rights, but on every issue 
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there will be some facets the majority will 
ignore or deemphasize in terms of its own 
party interests. This is simply politics, and 
this is the reason the minority must be in a 
position to think out and develop its own 
position on every major public issue. It must 
have the resources to provide a real competi- 
tion of ideas in the political marketplace. 
It should have a staff to read and study the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the latest books and 
magazines, professional journals, and learned 
papers; to monitor news broadcasts and 
analyses, to channel ideas to appropriate 
party spokesmen; to think out what should 
be the role of the minority in each particular 
area of policy. 

Where possible, minority staffs should be 
available to all the members of the minority, 
not just to the actual membership of a par- 
ticular committee. Where a member has a 
particular interest, say in foreign policy, agri- 
culture, public works, or economic policy, he 
should be able to tap the expertise of mi- 
nority staff familiar with that area. When 
staffing is kept to a bare minimum, this kind 
of cooperation in pooled resources among the 
minority is not possible. 

Apart from proposing new programs or al- 
ternatives to the administration's proposals, 
much of the hard work of legislation and 
oversight rests in the sifting, evaluation, and 
reassessment of old programs. 


NEEDED: OVERALL ANALYSIS 


Too often in our budgeting and program 
development, we start with last year’s base 
and merely weigh the proposed additions. 
We should be examining the historical basis 
of proposals as well, including support, where 
warranted, of existing programs which are 
serving their purpose, or the elimination or 
pruning of existing programs no longer use- 
ful as presently operated. Government is, or 
should be, a dynamic business, responsive to 
the genuine needs of the citizenry. Yet 
without the prodding and questioning of the 
Republican minority, who have no vested in- 
terest in the growth of the bureaucracy, 
these new empires of agency personnel may 
become frozen into the structure of govern- 
ment. Obviously, effective oversight and in- 
vestigation of the administration’s programs 
require adequate minority staffing. 

An ambitious and attractive President can 
exploit the national media far more effec- 
tively than a numerical minority of indi- 
viduals in Congress. If the minority is to 
cope effectively with its responsibility as to 
programs presented by the President and the 
majority, it must have resources to docu- 
ment its arguments. The real results of 
minority effort either in the form of con- 
structive alternatives or sound criticism of 
administration policies, come in the com- 
mittee reports, the speeches prepared by 
minority spokesmen, the amendments offered 
on the floor, and in other similar forms. 

It is doubly important that the minority 
have these resources, for the editors and 
newsmen who control the news media of our 
country will tend to judge the minority and 
its actions by what it reads of their reactions 
on the wire services and receives from its 
own services, Mailings of minority views by 
the Republicans on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, including my former colleague, Sen- 
ator Prescott Bush, Representative CURTIS, 
of Missouri, and others, have been well re- 
ceived. The House Republican policy com- 
mittee’s release of the report of its task force 
on Operation Employment last year is an ex- 
cellent example of what needs to be done 
much more often. The response of the press 
to this sort of thing has been encouraging, 
but it needs to be done on a regular, system- 
atic basis. It is disturbing to me that many 
minority reports are never written, filed, or 
distributed for one basic reason: lack of ade- 
quate staffs. 

The minority member needs information 
from sources other than the administrative 
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departments and the majority controlled 
staffs. While it may be going too far to sug- 
gest that these sources are captive, it is not 
unreasonable to expect some will not go out 
of their way to volunteer information inim- 
ical or embarrassing to the policy objectives 
of the President and the majority party. 

This need for independent information is 
particularly crucial in the field of foreign 
policy. There are policies concerning 
trouble spots in the world that need search- 
ing review and responsible constructive 
criticism from the minority. The strong pro- 
Arab bias in our Near East policy, and the 
troika experiment in Laos are two problems 
of deep personal interest to me. Yet, with- 
out the inclusion of minority staff members 
in connection with foreign policy surveys in 
Washington and abroad, the minority must 
depend on secondary and not always explicit 
sources for these policy reviews. 

These arguments have all dealt with the 
more general problem of increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of the minority in congressional 
government. They are set forth within the 
context of a need for greater congressional 
staffing regardless of majority and minority 
roles. We may disagree as to the exact form 
staffing arrangements should take, but we 
should all agree that good government 
suffers when the minority is deprived of the 
means to (1) develop constructive alterna- 
tives, (2) offer sound critcism and evalua- 
tion, (3) document and communicate its 
views, and (4) check information supplied 
by the majority against impartial sources. 
The fact that these minimal minority rights 
have not been achieved is by itself the most 
serious and disturbing aspect of the entire 
problem. It has serious implications for the 
future of our two-party system. 

Our system of government was founded on 
the unwritten understanding that the party 
in power will not attempt to exterminate the 
party in opposition; that the ins and outs 
can exchange roles periodically; that the ma- 
jority may press its advantage, but still will 
respect the integrity of the minority. 

The majority is not playing by the rules 
of the game, and if the American people 
knew the full facts of the story, their sense 
of justice and fairplay would cry out against 
the shame of a loaded legislative procedure. 
Would they endorse a ratio of 14 or 12 to 
1 between majority and minority staffs? 
Would they approve a system that places vir- 
tually complete control of congressional 
committee staffs under the majority chair- 
men? The chairman empowered to hire and 
fire, set salaries, and determine tenure? 
Would they condone the limitations placed 
upon the minority in terms of office space, 
travel, telephone calls, secretarial services, 
and other essentials to the mechanics of ade- 
quate staffing? Would they affirm the policy 
of some committee chairmen not permitting 
minority staff to question witnesses? Would 
they justify the power of a majority chair- 
man to select witnesses to arrive at prear- 
ranged conclusions? Would they applaud 
the inaction of some of the minority who 
would rather keep the personal perquisites 
they have than risk losing them by rocking 
the majority boat too hard? I hardly think 
so. This is not a partisan issue. This is not 
a division between liberals and conservatives. 
It is a contest between those who are dedi- 
cated to achieving effective congressional 
government, and those who are complacently 
content with the inequities that breed in- 
efficient committee work and detract from 
the power and prestige of the Congress. It 
is a cause that includes in its ranks represent- 
atives of business and labor, civic action 
groups, the individual voter—all those who 
are dedicated to good government above 
petty political gain. 

Why then have we not corrected the 
wrongs? Why are the loaded dice still in 
play? No one can be against good govern- 
ment—or can they? 
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THE CUBAN QUARANTINE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a statement in regard to the 
Cuban quarantine. 

The question may be asked, What is 
the ultimate purpose of the Organiza- 
tion of American States? 

What are its responsibilities? To what 
extent has it thus far been fulfilling 
them? 

These are important questions which 
require from the members of the Organi- 
zation positive answers insuring a course 
of conduct which will prevent a commu- 
nization of nations in Central and South 
America and a continuation of the Cas- 
tro Communist government in Cuba. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
statements, made by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], calling for a 
hemispheric quarantine of Cuba by the 
United States and other members of the 
Organization of American States. 

This Organization has not been spon- 
sored and approved by the citizens of the 
United States solely for the purpose of 
drawing upon their financial and moral 
support, without expectation that the 
members will follow a course of conduct 
which will insure Western Hemisphere 
solidarity opposed to communism and 
supporting governments pledged to de- 
mocracy. Short of invasion, the least 
the Organization of American States can 
do is emphatically support the position it 
took, 6 months ago, for a complete quar- 
antine against Cuba by the members of 
OAS. 

Moreover, I am in agreement with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
that the economic sanctions which the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere im- 
posed upon the Dominican Republic in 
1960, when Dictator Rafael Trujillo was 
in power, constitute a positive precedent 
and justification for the imposition of 
similar sanctions against Castro. 

The position of Communist Castro in 
Cuba is weak. Poverty, squalor, disease, 
lack of medicine, lack of food, and lack 
of spiritual and intellectual liberty hang 
heavily over the people and have caused 
them to pray for emancipation and weep 
over the state of their native Cuba. 
Yet, there are in the Western hemi- 
spheric nations leaders of government 
knowing that what is happening in Cuba 
is vicious and wrong, but because of 
political expediency do not dare to pro- 
claim to the world their condemnation 
of the injustices—political, economic, 
and social—that now prevail in Cuba. 

The people of the United States are 
prepared to give economic aid to our 
neighbors in Central and South America 
providing there is a purpose on the part 
of the governments of these nations to 
genuinely participate in combating 
communism unequivocally and fully 
wherever it exists. 

The people of the United States, on 
the basis of self-respect and the preser- 
vation of their system of government, 
will not and should not be giving aid to 
either Central or South American na- 
tions which are unwilling to assume in 
the fullest degree their responsibilities 
for the elimination of Communists and 
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the preservation of democratic govern- 
ments throughout the world. 

Since last October 22, the position of 
Castro has been markedly strengthened. 
With the advances made by Communist 
Castro, the position of our associates in 
the Organization of American States and 
the position of the United States has been 
weakened. The least that we can do at 
present, if the Organization of American 
States means anything at all, is to im- 
pose upon Communist Cuba a relentless 
and unyielding quarantine similar to the 
one which the Organization of American 
States imposed upon the government of 
Rafael Trujillo in the Dominican Re- 
public. The request that this be done 
cannot be escaped by the members of 
the Organization of American States 
except by adopting arguments that can- 
not be supported by principle and truth. 


OUR AFFLUENT UNCLE SAM 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to state that a few days ago there 
came to my office a letter the contents of 
which struck me with great force. Iam 
sure that the letter, which comes from 
W. E. Munn of Toledo, Ohio, will be in- 
teresting to those who will hear me read 
it. He writes as follows: 


THE RANSOM & RANDOLPH Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, April 12, 1963. 
Hon. Frank LAUSCHE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LAUSCHE: I hate to tell you 
my troubles, but I have tried everything else 
I know. I feel that only you can help me 
now. 

I have a dependent relative staying with 
me who has very little fiscal responsibility. 
He is very good natured and means well, but 
he keeps buying presents for my wife and 
me, and our three children. He charges 
these presents to my account. When he sees 
something that he thinks we need he buys it 
for us. Many of these things are not needed 
by us and in very few cases are they what 
we would have bought if we had bought these 
things ourselves. Because he doesn’t work 
for a living, money doesn’t mean too much 
to him and he tends to buy the first thing 
he sees and he doesn’t shop around like I 
would do if I were purchasing items. He is 
also quite generous to the poor and needy, 
but often gives to those he doesn’t know 
who feed him a soft line. 

I just received a bill for his last spending 
spree and it gives me a sick, hopeless feeling. 
I keep thinking how much better off I would 
be if I could just spend that money for the 
things I want and could give to the people 
and charities I think are needy. Honestly, 
he does so much of my spending that I tend 
to give less money to charity. 

He won't listen to me, but he will listen 
to you because he respects you. Please use 
your influence to cut the spending habits 
of my Uncle Sam. 

Sincerely, 
W. E. Munn. 


I sent an answer to Mr. Munn, which I 
should like to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
may have an additional 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I replied as follows 
to Mr. Munn: 


APRIL 24, 1963. 
Mr, W. E. MUNN, 
President, the Ransom & Randolph Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 

Dear Mr. MUNN: I am pleased to receive 
your letter of April 12 describing your deep 
concern over some of the actions of your 
dear Uncle,“ who seems to have a mania for 
spending more and more; buying things that 
are unnecessary at this time, resulting in 
plunging you further and further into debt. 

I deeply share your concern over the ulti- 
mate outcome of his thriftless ways unless 
they are curtailed and brought into balance 
commensurate with his income. I have 
talked to him upon many occasions about his 
overspending and have warned that he should 
mend his ways. He has always been cour- 
teous to me and listened, but I fear that he 
is being influenced by a few “nephews” who 
urge him to spend more and buy items and 
services that could well be delayed until his 
bank account is in better shape. 

I know that “Uncle” likes to bestow gifts 
upon his “nephews and nieces,” and I com- 
mend him for his spirit of generosity; but, 
in my opinion, he is overdoing it. I told him 
that he ought not to build the $10 million 
aquarium here in Washington now and also 
that he has no business sticking his nose 
into the multi-billion-dollar mass trans- 
portation problem. 

I know that “Uncle” has been, upon occa- 
sion, rather liberal in the use of his credit 
cards. He ought to realize that while these 
cards have a gold backing, when he opens 
so many new charge accounts, he runs the 
risks that there may not be enough gold to 
guarantee his existing debts which could 
easily ruin his credit rating. 

It appears that “Uncle” has forgotten the 
days when he, too, was young and had to be 
thrifty. What he needs right now is not a 
spring tonic or pep pills, but some old-fash- 
ioned discipline and a liberal dose of puri- 
tanical prudence. 

I will continue to do my best to impress 
upon our “Uncle Sam” that he should live 
within his means, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE. 


COPYRIGHT PROTECTION—TRIB- 
UTE TO GEORGE MIDDLETON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand an article which is a reprint 
from the Bulletin of the Copyright Soci- 
ety of the United States entitled “Rights 
and Royalties of Foreign Authors and 
Composers in Wartime,” written by a 
distinguished American, George Middle- 
ton, 

This article details, for the first time, 
the overall record of a unique and little 
publicized copyright program, which the 
Government set up when the recent war 
broke. It initially took over and admin- 
istered the copyright interests and roy- 
alties of all enemy authors and com- 
posers who then had existing contracts 
with American publishers. In addition, 
similar prewar agreements with the 
French and nationals of occupied coun- 
tries were also vested under technical 
“protective custody.” Their royalties 
were thus carefully safeguarded, and all 
moneys as and when due, were thus kept 
from falling even indirectly into enemy 
hands in Europe. These have now nearly 
all been returned to their original own- 
ers, with their values enhanced. But 
sums received from enemy properties 
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have been credited to the war claims 
fund, to compensate for American losses 
at enemy hands. Enemy properties, not 
under prewar contracts, were vested and 
licensed profitably to both Government 
and American nationals who desired to 
exploit the material. In all, over $6 mil- 
lion was collected. 

As I said, the author of this article 
is a distinguished American whom I have 
known for many years. In fact, when I 
was really still a boy I became acquainted 
with this great American. He happens 
to be the husband of Fola LaFollette. He 
is one of the distinguished men of Wis- 
consin. He has been an adviser of mine 
on many matters, as we have fought for 
the great causes for which the elder Bob 
LaFollette fought. 

Before I conclude I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, George Middleton has 
been the author or coauthor of 30 plays 
professionally produced in this country, 
in Paris, and in London, where his “Polly 
With a Past,” as well as “Adam and 
Eva,” were also presented. Among the 
distinguished stars appearing in his 
plays were Julia Marlowe—who did his 
first play in New York soon after he was 
graduated from Columbia—E. H. Soth- 
ern, Margaret Anglin, Eva Le Gallienne, 
Alla Nazimova, Fay Bainter, Marjorie 
Rambeau, Robert Edeson, and Peggy 
Wood. Other distinguished actors who 
had roles in his plays during their early 
stage and screen careers, were Noel Cow- 
ard, Dame Edith Evans, Katherine Hep- 
burn, Claude Rains, Thomas Mitchell, 
and Henry Hull. During 3 years in Hol- 
lywood as a writer and executive, Mr. 
Middleton was associated in film produc- 
tions with Will Rogers, Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell, Humphrey Bogart, and Paul Muni. 
Among his adaptations from the French 
were plays by Sacha Guitry, Bourdet, 
and Brieux. David Belasco produced 
two of these plays in New York. Four 
volumes of his collected one-act plays 
have been published and widely per- 
formed here and abroad. An autobiog- 
raphy, “These Things Are Mine,” cover- 
ing his professional career, was also 
published by Macmillan, 

A member of both the British and 
French Authors Societies, he was one of 
the original organizers and an early 
president of the Dramatists’ Guild of the 
Authors’ League of America. He offi- 
cially represented it in 1928 at Berlin, as 
honorary vice president at the Confeder- 
ation Internationale des Sociétés d’Au- 
teurs et Compositeurs, which discussed 
all problems affecting professional crea- 
tors of copyright material. Based on 
this background and knowledge of trade 
customs, as a professional writer him- 
self, he offered his services in 1942, to 
the Office of Alien Property, later taken 
over by the Department of Justice, to 
map out a copyright program. He re- 
mained for 16 years, as technical spe- 
cialist in copyrights. For his many 
contributions and innovations, the De- 
partment of Justice awarded him a 
sustained superior performance award, 
previous to his recent mandatory retire- 
ment. 
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Mr. President, I consider it a great 
personal privilege and a distinct honor 
and pleasure to ask the Senate for unan- 
imous consent to print in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp this article, “Rights and 
Royalties of Foreign Authors and Com- 
posers in Wartime.” It is with some 
feeling of sentiment and emotion that I 
make the request, because this is an arti- 
cle which sets out, I think, for anyone 
who will read it, a pretty clear example 
of what dedicated public service can do. 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RIGHTS AND ROYALTIES OF FOREIGN AUTHORS 
AND COMPOSERS IN WARTIME 
(By George Middleton) 

The President has approved legislation to 
amend the War Claims Act of World War II, 
largely divesting to former owners, subject to 
claims, certain enemy properties which had 
been taken over (vested) when war broke, by 
the Office of Alien Property (OAP) now in 
the Department of Justice 

Since the United States obtained no repa- 
rations under the treaty of peace, the net 
proceeds, to the extent of nearly $230 mil- 
lion, derived from the administration of these 
properties during the Government’s owner- 
ship, have been transferred to the War 
Claims Fund, This fund has been used gen- 
erally to satisfy claims of American prison- 
ers of war, civilian internees, and others 
who had suffered from their enemy captors. 
Further sums will also be transferred to this 
fund to pay for additional claims against 
Germany. 

Among the various categories of vested as- 
sets were copyrights. The story may now 
be revealed of the Government's unique and 
little publicized program—with its pictur- 
esque overtones of famous works and per- 
sonalities—to administer the copyright in- 
terests and royalties of enemy authors and 
composers, who had prewar contracts with 
American publishers. In addition, the simi- 
lar prewar interests of French and nationals 
of other occupied countries were also vested 
under technical “protective custody.” Such 
properties were carefully safeguarded, and all 
royalties due on them were thus kept from 
falling, even indirectly, into enemy hands in 
Europe. These copyrights were all eligible 
for return under an existing claims proce- 
dure and many already have been returned 
with their values substantially increased. 
The return of enemy property, however, was 
prohibited by the Trading With the Enemy 
Act.? Under the new legislation, which goes 
into effect in 90 days from October 23, 1962, 
all copyrights will simply be divested; but 
royalties collected up to that date will be 
retained by the Government. Complicated 


1 The author of this interesting firsthand 
account is the distinguished writer of many 
well-loved American plays, the translator of 
Brieux's “Accused,” and similar works, and 
one of the founders and a past president of 
the Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League 
of America. The author offered his services 
at the start of World War II to the Office of 
Alien Property, where, though not a lawyer, 
he acted for the next 16 years as a “technical 
specialist” in the administration of vested 
copyrights. For his many contributions and 
innovations, the Department of Justice 
awarded him a “Sustained Superior Perform- 
ance Award.” The facts and figures employed 
in this article have all been taken, with 
permission from official files. 

Public Law 87-861, 87th Cong., Oct. 23, 
1962, 76 Stat. 1139. 

* 62 Stat. 1246, 50 U.S.C. App., sec 39. 
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problems of extensive renewals and ultimate 
ownership will thus be avoided. 

The ni administrative problems 
were formidable. Initially, to some 1,800 
American publishers or organizations known 
to have foreign literary or musical connec- 
tions under copyrights, demands were sent 
for all current contracts. By vesting the for- 
eign interest in these contracts the Govern- 
ment had stepped into the shoes of the for- 
mer owner, proceeded to collect all royalties 
and took complete control though protect- 
ing the continuing contractual American 
interest, 

Since the potential financial value of any 
copyright can never be predetermined (in 
the face of additional royalty-bearing rights 
coming into existence) OAP never sold a 
single copyright—as was unfortunately done 
in World War I. Instead, a licensing appa- 
ratus was devised, for a limited period only, 
following customary trade practices. Many 
other enemy properties, not under prewar 
contracts, were also vested and licensed 
profitably, both to the Government and the 
American nationals who desired to exploit 
the material. 

LICENSES 


When war broke, the need to obtain cur- 
rent results of foreign research was urgent. 
The OAP “assumed the responsibility of re- 
producing enemy-originating scientific pub- 
lications.” Operating under President Roose- 
velt's authority, an advisory committee of 
distinguished scientists and librarians ob- 
tained, through ultrasecret channels, 125 
German journals, which were offered by sub- 
scription to 8,000 American firms. By 1945, 
3,200 issues had been republished. As the 
printing costs were less than the gross sub- 
scription of $311,293, the main objective of 
helping in the war effort was thus accom- 
plished at no expense to the Government. 

But this subscription effort did not include 
foreign copyrighted scientific books; 1,100 
licenses were granted to republish those 
works which were vital to Army and Navy 
technicians engaged in war activities. Sur- 
reptitiously obtained by the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services, these included sets and com- 
pilations, of which 759 were reproduced by 
photo-offset. On the usual trade royalties 
$376,210 has been paid, in spite of numerous 
royalty-free copies allowed to offset manu- 
facturing costs. All books were sold at less 
than the original German price. Beilstein’s 
“Handbuch der Organischen Chemie,” a Ger- 
man classic in 57 volumes, was originally im- 
ported at $2,000 a set. This had put it 
beyond the reach of many American labora- 
tories. The republication price was at first 
$400 a set and the royalties to date have been 
$193,200. 

In all, 1,800 licenses were granted on films, 
books, sheet music publication and other 
types of vested properties, yielding over $1,- 
300,000, Of this, $500,230 has come from 
items found in 25 million feet of captured 
enemy films, which contain 4,500 individual 
titles. Among those which presented copy- 
right problems of ownership or remake rights, 
were “M,” “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” 
“The Last Laugh,” and “The Blue Angel,” 
that made Marlene Dietrich a star. Hundreds 
of German and Italian films were also li- 
censed to exhibitors for showings at neigh- 
borhood theaters in their original language. 
On these, OAP retained 50 percent of the 
rental fees. Stock shots on such serials as 
“Victory at Sea,” “Crusade in the Pacific,” 
“20th Century,” and the Churchill series, 
newsreels and shorts have been in constant 
and now increasing demand by commercial 
companies, colleges and study groups, On 
these the standard fee was $2.50 a foot. As 
most film licenses have provided income from 
enemy property, further substantial revenue 
was credited to the War Claims Fund. Under 
the new legislation all film prints will be 
transferred to the Library of Congress, to be 
retained or disposed of at its discretion. 
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Thus any film of historical or other value 
will be preserved. 


PREWAR CONTRACTS 


Some 634 prewar contracts were reported 
and copyright interests vested. The ac- 
counting habits of each firm were not dis- 
turbed and their office forms were accepted. 
Royalty payments were scrupulously checked 
and followed up. Any exclusivity granted in 
a contract was recognized and no raiding of 
any rights by a business competitor was 
tolerated. In addition, no deviation from 
the contractual terms was allowed, except to 
enhance the Government's financial interest 
or the interest of those nationals sheltered 
under protective custody. In the loose pro- 
gram followed by the custodian in World 
War I, only 3,166 copyright interests were 
taken over and about $250,000 collected. In 
World War Il—so extended in duration and 
territory, plus a great expansion of new 
rights in music and films—several hundred 
thousand copyrights were vested. Nearly 
$5,963,010 was received through September 
30, 1962, from licenses and prewar contracts. 

Of the 300 books vested, only a few sam- 
ples will indicate the scope and variety of 
the program. Oswald Spengler’s famous 
classic, “The Decline of the West,” originally 
published by Knopf in 1924, had been active 
before and since vesting in 1943, and $17,725 
royalties were reported. OAP cooperated, 
also, in making possible a recent condensed 
edition. “Count Ciano’s Diaries,” which 
brought $36,332 royalties, had been artfully 
smuggled out of Italy into Switzerland by 
his widow, the daughter of Mussolini, who 
put the script under her garment, as she 
escaped into Switzerland. “Babar tle Ele- 
phant,” a children’s classic, earned $26,402, 
while the late Isak Dinesen’s celebrated 
African tales added up to the unusual 
$33,558. There were also books by Gide, 
Bergson, Malraux, Romain Rolland, and 
plays by Giraudoux and Werfel, among 
others. Small sums only were often in- 
volved; but each account was carefully kept 
and fitted into the administrative pattern. 
Some idea of the continuing interest in 
Marcel Proust is evidenced in the royalties 
on “The Remembrance of Things Past.” Of 
the $33,000 paid for Gallimard, the French 
publisher, on his entire catalog, $13,000 was 
credited to Proust. 


MUSIC 


The sturdiest return of all, however, came 
from music and with it the most administra- 
tive copyright problems. From its various 
sources over $4 million was paid OAP; the 
composer's share is now a far cry from days 
when he lived on the crumbs of a patron's 
table. He then generally sold his composi- 
tion outright to a publisher; but the ethical 
standards were low because neither could 
be supervised by the other. Both plagiarism 
and duplicate outright sales took place. 
Even as late as 1859, Charles Gounod, of 
“Faust” fame, had turned over the French 
and foreign rights to his celebrated “Ave 
Maria,” based on Bach's “Prelude,” for 500 
francs, as a photostat in OAP’s files attests. 
But within this half-century the entire fi- 
nancial status of composers changed, be- 
ginning with the advent of “player piano” 
rolls. Until 1909, when the revised copy- 
right law came into effect, no composer was 
paid for the uses of his composition. Due to 
the march of mechanical inventions, how- 
ever, a single composition began to prolif- 
erate into specific separate fee-earning 
rights: sound films,’ perfected disks, radio 


As an instance, in another field, of how 
the income from stage production, beyond 
the usual royalties, has been increased by the 
invention of talking pictures, the powerful 
Dramatists Guild reported that on 600 pic- 
ture sales (1926-56) nearly $43 million was 
collected for distribution. 
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broadcasting, and television, plus perform- 
ance and concert rights, each springing from 
an initial copyrighted sheet music publica- 
tion. Even here the contractual relations 
between publisher and composer are now 
formalized. 

Generally speaking, the complexities in 
monitoring the fees from each of these sep- 
arate rights had best been handled through 
large groups or associations, often interna- 
tional in scope. To funnel the Government’s 
share from such varied sources of musical 
income, which represented only the vested 
foreign national’s interest, OAP did not dis- 
turb the workable structure of such com- 
mercial exploitation laboriously evolved over 
the years. One of the most effective of these 
was ASCAP, which has paid the Govern- 
ment $1,150,832, mainly from broadcasting. 

In 1914, when Victor Herbert strolled into 
Shanley’s Broadway restaurant, he heard its 
orchestra playing the waltz hit from his own 
opera, “Sweethearts.” As this competed with 
the play itself at a nearby theater, he brought 
an infringement suit. In using Herbert’s 
music, without permission or fee, Shanley 
was following a well-established pilfering 
custom, It claimed this was not a perform- 
ance for profit, within the meaning of the 
1909 Copyright Act, since no admission was 
charged. In 1917, Justice Holmes wrote an 
opinion momentous to both native and for- 
eign composers: 

“If music did not pay it would be given up. 
If it pays it pays out of the public’s pocket. 
Whether it pays or not the purpose of em- 
ploying it is profit and that is enough.” “ 

Before this copyright decision, no American 

composer had received a penny for the use 
of his music in any theater, dancehall, cafe, 
circus tent, night club, or cabaret. With 
radio’s later arrival in 1922, every legal device 
was again employed to avoid paying for 
music. In 1941, Justice Brandeis handed 
down another epochal copyright decision: 
that broadcasting music through a radio, 
which distributed it in a hotel, was also a 
moe performance for profit and constituted 
ent. This was climaxed by a 
— 5 of similar decisons that any use of 
copyrighted music in films, on records or 
other mediums must be paid for. 

In 1917, as a result of Holmes’ decision, 
the nonprofit Association of American Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers, was formed. 
They assigned to the organization, ASCAP, 
their nondramatic public performance rights, 
and it ultimately leased its entire repertoire 
for fees to be divided among its members. 
Blanket licenses have since been periodically 
negotiated with radio broadcasting chains, 
individual stations, orchestras, theaters, wire 
services, etc. Millions have literally been 
snatched from the air. 

This was of special concern to OAP because 
it had immediately vested 12 prewar recipro- 
cal agreements, which ASCAP had made with 
similar European societies in enemy and 
enemy-occupied countries. It had thus pre- 
viously protected the revenue of its own 
American members abroad and, in return, 
reciprocally monitored and collected fees for 
the use of foreign compositions in the United 
States. On OAP’s demand, ASCAP turned 
over all such sums due the foreign nationals 
with its usual certified breakdowns of each 
work and its original composer; $629,266 
alone was credited to the account of the 
French société des Auteurs, Compositeurs et 
Editeurs de Musique (SACEM), the grand- 
daddy of all such protective groups. 

INDIVIDUAL COMPOSITIONS 


Since war conditions prevented contact 
with enemy-occupied France, its enormous 
musical repertoire, largely published under 
contract with American firms, had, like 


Herbert v. Shanley Co., 242 U.S. 591, 595 
(1917). 

*Buck v. Jewell-La Salle Realty Co., 283 
U.S. 191 (1931). 
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SACEM, been similarly vested. Among those 
world-famous individual compositions were 
Debussy’s “Clair de Lune,” and “Bolero,” 
written for the ballerina Ida Rubenstein, 
by Ravel. The contracts between their pub- 
lishers and Elkan-Vogel, the American agent, 
in each case, required executive determina- 
tion and will best illustrate the efficiency of 
OAP's protective custody policy. Jobert had 
only granted the rights to exploit the sheet 
music sale of Debussy’s masterpiece; all 
other rights had to be submitted to Paris 
for approval. As war no longer made this 
possible, when Paramount offered $5,000 for 
its use as “background music” in the film, 
“Frenchman's Creek,” OAP itself immediately 
granted permission. The sheet music sales 
were thus greatly increased, resulting, from 
all extended rights, to over $160,000 when it 
was returned. The popular “Bolero” was in- 
cluded in the Durand et Cie. catalog, but 
its contract had expired just before America 
entered the war. Knowing this, numerous 
competitors sought nonexclusive licenses 
from OAP to exploit it. As Durand, however, 
had renewed the original contract several 
times, OAP decided to continue Elkan- 
Vogel's exclusivity. The catalog earned 
over $100,000, after the deduction of the 
American agent's legitimate commission, the 
protection of which had likewise been within 
OAP's policy. 

Among those composers who had become 
naturalized American citizens, Stravinsky, 
Schoenberg and Hindemith demanded and 
recovered their royalties which OAP had col- 
lected. ‘Their early compositions hac been 
included among the vested catalog of 
leading European publishers. Some of these 
composers had been for years under contract 
with Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 
(AMP). As this Important firm, owned by 
Broadcast Music, Inc. (BMI), controlled all 
exploitation rights, Including radio, OAP ob- 
tained, during nearly 20 years, over $820,000 
on its German items alone. 

Richard Strauss and Sibelius were still 
alive when the United States entered the war. 
Both wrote personal letters for the return 
of their accumulating royalties. Sibelius 
himself sent a long list of his works, “trust- 
ing it may be of use in making your deci- 
sion,” But Sibelius was a Finn. During 
early days his country was part of Russia, 
which afforded no copyright protection. 
Some of his compositions, however, had been 
published by a German firm which had 
owned the copyrights OAP vested. A very 
human problem rose as to how these works 
could legally be returned to the great com- 
poser. 


This and similar cases led to OAP’s most 
dynamic administrative decision. It had 
already been forced to consider the tragic 
lot of many destitute refugees who had es- 
caped to this country. To meet the obvious 
injustice of retaining their needed royalties, 
as well as those of naturalized Americans, 
OAP relied on the equitable servitude doc- 
trine. This implicitly recognized that the 
author or composer had a continuing title 
interest in the seized property, even though 
the legal copyright had previously been held 
by a German firm. Only with such title in- 
terest could one be eligible, under the then 
existing regulations, to file a claim for its 
return. Many thousands of royalties, aug- 
mented by OAP’s administration, were thus 
ultimately given back to war victims. To 
Sibelius personally went a net of $9,500, 
shortly before his death. 


RICHARD STRAUSS AND OPERAS 


An unpublished letter? of biographical 
value, written by Richard Strauss 2 years 


The manuscript letters from Strauss and 
Sibelius, among others, as well as photostats 
of numerous other documents, including 
many opera contracts, are deposited for study 
in the Music Division, Library of Congress. 
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before he died, will best present the compli- 
cated personal and copyright problems of 
nationality which the OAP faced: 
LAUSANNE, LE, 
February 2, 1949. 
CUSTODIAN OF ENEMY PROPERTY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I trust you will forgive this di- 
rect approach in a matter of vital importance 
to me which may receive your sympathetic 
consideration in view of the somewhat un- 
usual circumstances. 

My name is certainly well known to you. 
And you may know that I am 85 years of 
age. The American rights in my works are 
vested in you and all my income from the 
numerous performances, mechanical repro- 
ductions and broadcasts is being seized by 
your office. All this is right and I recognize 
without complaint the justification. If I 
was able to earn my livelihood by other 
means such as conducting, I would do so 
and raise no questions about any income 
from my works. But I cannot conduct any 
more being too old and too ill. Therefore 
the income from my works is all that is left 
to me after having lost all my funds. And 
the major proportion of this income is seized 
by various custodians in various countries. 
What I still can draw is not sufficient to 
keep my wife and myself and to meet the 
doctors’ bills. 

The British custodian very kindly released 
my income from Great Britain as from the 
February 1, 1948. Would it not be possible 
for you to entertain the idea of releasing my 
American income as from some appropriate 
date? 

You may want to be satisfied that my at- 
titude to the National Socialist regime in 
Germany was not such as to justify a per- 
sonally punitive quality of the seizure of my 
income. I beg you to spare an old man to 
go through the formalities of questionnaires 
which are not altogether applicable. I know 
that there is a certain amount of misrepre- 
sentation which ignores the fact that I was 
so prominent that what would have led to 
a prison or a concentration camp with others 
led only to a boycott with me. My family 
connections, the dedication of my works, my 
friendship with so many people all over the 
world should dispel any suspicion about my 
own attitude and convictions. I went, as 
you may know, through the formal denazi- 
fication procedure and was cleared without 
a hearing. I helped many people in Germany 
to save their lives and property and never 
took part in any party matters In fact, I 
am one of the very few who never belonged 
to the Nazi Party in any form whatsoever. 

I do hope you will accept these assur- 
ances. In all modesty I may say that my 
works have given and are giving many happy 
hours to many American listeners. Could 
you consider then to allow me a modest par- 
ticipation by releasing the income from the 
American performances and so let me have 
what happiness a man of my age can still 
have? I would be most grateful if you could 
give this matter your kind attention and if 
you would grant under unusual circum- 
stances this unusual request. 

I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Dr. RICHARD STRAUSS. 


In spite of this moving appeal, the chain 
of title of his famous works led back to his 
German publishers, all rights in which had 
been automatically vested. Under existing 
law, which differs from British regulations, 
his property could not then be returned 
until his non-German citizenship—at time 
of vesting—could be established. In the 
meantime, though Strauss had originally 
sold outright all publication rights in “Der 
Rosenkavalier,” Salome,“ and “Elektra,” 
their performing and other rights plus his 
tone poems and songs have earned $90,550. 
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Opera agreements in Europe, as with 
Strauss, were generally made between com- 
poser and music publisher, who in turn 
leased them separately to each opera house, 
at fees depending on its status. For this 
reason, OAP had obtained photostats of all 
vested opera contracts, since they indicated 
the division of the respective share due on 
U.S. performances, when handled by Ameri- 
can agents. These were paid to OAP., 
SACEM’s terms and conditions, generally 
controlling French operas, facilitated the 
administration of performances of “Thais, 
Mignon,” “Louise,” and “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” written and composed by Maeterlinck 
and Debussy, among others. 

OAP’s copies of David Belasco’s contracts, 
however, indicate that he sold the “opera 
rights” in his plays, “Madame Butterfly” 
and “The Girl of the Golden West,” for 
$1,250 each. But when Puccini wrote “Tos- 
ca,” founded on the Sardou play, “La Tosca,” 
Sarah Bernhardt’s greatest success, the 
French author's estate obtained, through 
OAP, a share of performance fees, plus a per- 
centage from both rental of scores and li- 
bretto sales, amounting to $10,000. Until all 
the Italian property was returned, under 
treaty, the Ricordi catalog, largely on Puc- 
cini royalties from “La Boheme,” “Tosca,” 
and “Madam Butterfly,” had paid OAP $320,- 
000. This included fees even on arias (such 
as “Un Bel Di” and “Vissi d’Arte’’), concert 
performances and films each of which OAP 
had licensed and on which it had collected 
a fee. 

Though much pleasure, on a different lev- 
el, has been given American audiences from 
the strains of European operettas, their ad- 
ministration faced a tangle of copyright own- 
erships, assignments, shifting royalty per- 
centages on stage performances, with every 
possible accounting headache which such 
international works are heir to. However, 
they were all encouraged by OAP to sing out 
their famous melodies to considerable prof- 
it. “Blossom Time,” a hardy perennial back 
to World War I, paid on its annual tours 
over $50,000; “The Merry Widow,” “The 
Waltz Dream,” and “Die Fledermaus” “Rosa- 
linda”) added lesser amounts. “The Choco- 
late Soldier,” by Oskar Straus (based on 
Shaw’s “Arms and the Man"), with its cele- 
brated “My Hero Waltz,” brought nearly 
$100,000. 

As a foonote to popular songs, $150,000 was 
also gathered from the sentimentally titled 
“I Kiss Your Hand, Madame”; “Speak To 
Me of Love”; “You Can't Be True, Dear,” 
and “Jealousy.” To which is added the 
most famous German woman the war pro- 
duced, “Lili Marlene,” on which some 60 
licenses had been granted. Starting as the 
sentimental yearning of Hitler's soldiers for 
the girl friend he left behind, its torrid 
tempo was turned by its publisher, Paul 
Lincke, the noted composer of “Glow Worm,” 
into a popular soldiers’ marching song. 


HITLER AND GOEBBELS 


Shortly after Hitler's marching troops had 
failed to conquer Europe, there was found, 
in a rubbish heap, a carbon copy, on elegant 
paper, of “Goebbels’ Diary.” Following a 
series of fantastic happenings, including ex- 
tensive oversea investigations—much of 
which is still restricted—OAP claimed the 
common law copyright. After wide news- 
paper serialization, it became a book-of-the- 
month selection. With the consent of the 
Government, Louis Lochner’s English trans- 
lation and commentary was published by 
Doubleday. The script as found, which had 
not been vested, now rests in the Hoover 
War Library, the gift of former President 
Hoover. Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, so linked 
in the Hitler venture, was a witness with 
Martin Bormann to Hitler’s last private will, 
written in the besieged Berlin bunker, and 
signed at 4 a.m., April 29, 1945. In this au- 
thenticated will, a copy of which OAP ob- 
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tained from the official court records in 
Munich, Hitler had dictated: 

“Since in the years of my struggle I did 
not feel justified in assuming the responsi- 
bility of marriage, I have only now, before 
termination of my earthly career, decided to 
marry the girl who after long years of faith- 
ful friendship voluntarily came into this 
almost besieged city to share the same fate 
as myself. At my desire she will die with 
me as my wife. In death we shall find what 
my work in the service of my people robbed 
us of.” 

Like his master, Goebbels killed himself, 
two spectacular endings to the Nazi saga 
which concerned OAP, since royalties from 
each work will continue to be paid, already 
on the Diary $81,796 and on “Mein Kampf” 
$43,945. 

In 1942, the English translation of Hitler's 
“Mein Kampf” was almost the first to be 
vested, Published by Houghton Mifflin 10 
years previously, the abridged version had 
rough legal going. Challenged by another 
publisher, who brought out and sold ex- 
tensively a complete unauthorized version, 
it was claimed the basic copyright was in- 
validated since Hitler was a stateless person. 
A protracted lawsuit followed until the sec- 
ond circuit finally sustained Houghton 
Mifflin's legal contention that copyright pro- 
tected even a stateless citizen.“ The court’s 
decision greatly helped OAP's administration 
of the property of refugees to this country, 
who themselves were later to be made state- 
less by Hitler. 

The new 1962 law specifically forbids “Mein 
Kampt” to be divested, as well as the “Diary 
of Goebbels,” the “Memoirs of Alfred Rosen- 
berg, Otto Skorzeny, and other Nazi leaders. 
Also to be retained are the 123,000 items in 
the extensive photographic history of the 
Nazi Party by Heinrich Hoffmann, its official 
photographer, 

Among the great variety of contrasting 
documents OAP received may be added 
Paderewski’s last will. The great musician 
and former Premier of Poland died in 1941. 
He was buried, by President Roosevelt’s di- 
rection, in Arlington National Cemetery—the 
second foreigner to be so honored. His 
amazing will of 20 pages, written in his own 
hand, was not found until 3 years later. Its 
photostat became part of Os records since 
some of his copyright interests had been 
vested.” In its final few sentences he voiced 
his indignation at what was then happening 
to his beloved Poland: 

“For the wrongs which I have suffered, and 
I have suffered many, I forgive in a Christian 
spirit. I cannot forgive those haughty and 
vile persons who, thinking only of their per- 
sonal advantage and their own aggrandize- 
ment, led and are leading the fatherland to 
perdition and the nation to degradation. 
God himself will not forgive them.” 


TRAGEDY IN ALABAMA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Wil- 
liam L. Moore’s tragic death during his 
pilgrimage for civil rights has shocked 
the Nation. 

There have been and will be many 
martyrs in the fight for civil rights. Wil- 
liam Moore's murder puts to shame 
those who have insisted that civil rights 
is solely a Negro cause. Civil rights ob- 
viously is not a Negro or a white man’s 
cause, but an American cause, in which 


Houghton Miffiin Co. v. Stackpole Sons, 
Ing., 104 F. 2d 306 (2d Cir.), cert. denied, 308 
U.S. 597 (1939). 

* Royalties amounting to $4,172, on Pade- 
rewski’s vested copyright interest in his 
“Memoires” and famous “Minuet,” are being 
a ea to the University of Cracow, 
Poland. 
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every citizen concerned about enforcing 
the Constitution should be joined. Every 
resource, not only of the State of Ala- 
bama in which this crime occurred, but 
also of the Federal Government, should 
be enlisted in making certain that those 
responsible for this terrible crime are 
punished. If the Federal Government 
has no jurisdiction in cases such as this, 
as the President suggested at his news 
conference yesterday, then there may be 
a need for new legislation. 

I have no doubt whatever that the 
decent people in Alabama are as out- 
raged by this case as are Americans in 
other parts of the Nation. It must be 
said, at the same time, that the pattern 
of unpunished lawlessness, intimidation, 
and reprisals prevalent in some areas 
of our country is bound to breed exactly 
this kind of violence. Massive resistance 
is not merely a theory, but a practice 
which encourages contempt for and de- 
fiance of the law. So long as the rights 
of Americans under the Constitution can 
be flouted and disregarded with official 
connivance, we must all share in the re- 
sponsibility for this terrible incident. 

Mr. President, our hearts go out to the 
wife and children of William L. Moore 
in Binghamton, N.Y., in their hour of 
grief. He died courageously, and let us 
pray that he has not died in vain. 


NEW YORK’S NEW CIVIL 
RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to call the Senate's attention to 
the signing on April 22 by the Governor 
of New York, Nelson A. Rockefeller, of 
two measures maintaining New York’s 
place in the forefront of the States in 
the field of civil rights. One broadens 
the New York law against discrimination 
in housing, which previously covered the 
sale or rental of housing accommoda- 
tions in multiple dwellings and in de- 
velopments of 10 or more houses on 
contiguous land. It also barred dis- 
crimination by real estate brokers with 
respect to housing covered by the law. 
The new measure prohibits discrimina- 
tion in the sale or rental of any housing 
accommodation, except rentals in an 
owner-occupied one- or two-family 
home, and it also extends to all housing 
the provision relating to real estate 
brokers. 

A second bill signed by the Governor 
makes it an unlawful discriminatory 
practice to retaliate against any person 
because he has opposed any discrimi- 
natory practice or because he has filed 
a complaint, testified, or assisted in any 
proceeding before the State commission 
for human rights. The first law against 
discrimination in New York in 1945 made 
such retaliation unlawful in all cases in- 
volving discrimination in employment. 
This measure brings the rule against 
retaliation into step with the many other 
constructive advances made in the State 
since that time toward eliminating racial 
discrimination in issues cognizable under 
the State constitution. It should also 
be noted that the city of New York is 
this month celebrating the fifth anni- 
versary of the enactment of its fair hous- 
ing practices law. 
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These are indeed auspicious steps in 
the continual effort being made in New 
York State and in many other States 
to achieve the goals which we proclaim 
in the Constitution of the United States 
for all our citizens and hold out to the 
world in the hope of emulation of our 
way of life. What is needed is a com- 
parable effort at the Federal level to ob- 
tain meaningful civil rights legislation 
in the Congress. 

Iam proud to say that New York State 
practices what it preaches through its 
two Senators, and that it remains in the 
forefront of those who wish to guarantee 
equal rights to every citizen in all areas 
in which civil rights are concerned, with- 
out regard to race, color, or creed. 


RATIFICATION BY IOWA OF ANTI- 
POLL-TAX AMENDMENT TO CON- 
STITUTION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to report to the Senate that 
the State of Iowa has ratified the anti- 
poll-tax amendment to the Constitution, 
which eliminates the requirement for the 
payment of a poll tax or any other tax 
for voting in Federal elections. Iowa 
thus becomes the 32d State to ratify this 
important amendment. 

I wish to express my profound appre- 
ciation to both distinguished Senators 
from Iowa, the senior Senator [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] and his coheague [Mr. 
MILLER], both of whom not only strongly 
supported passage of my resolution pro- 
posing this amendment in the 87th Con- 
gress, but have since worked diligently 
to obtain ratification by the legislature 
of their great State, the most gratifying 
results of which I am so happy to an- 
nounce today. 

I was informed a few minutes ago that 
the Iowa House this morning, by a vote 
of 92 to 4, approved the resolution rati- 
fying the amendment. This completed 
action by the Iowa Legislature, the Iowa 
Senate having approved ratification of 
the amendment on March 28, 1963, by 
a vote of 48 to 0. This action again 
demonstrates the completely bipartisan 
nature of the support which this amend- 
ment is receiving. 

I am indeed hopeful, Mr. President, 
that we shall soon have good news from 
several of the seven other States whose 
legislatures have not acted on ratifica- 
tion of the amendment but which are 
presently in session. As Senators are 
aware, ratification by 38 States is re- 
quired before the amendment will be- 
come valid. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me say that it is 
little enough for my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] and myself 
to have joined with the distinguished 
Senator from Florida in furthering the 
passage or ratification of the constitu- 
tional amendment in our State legisla- 
ture. Having formerly served in our 
State legislature, both of us recognize 
that there is an area in which sometimes 
Members of the National Congress should 
not intrude when it comes to State legis- 
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lation, but the members of our legis- 
lature also know that they are very much 
concerned about the improvement of our 
human relations in this country, and 
they recognize that, while there is a basic 
right, which is very precious, of States to 
determine the qualifications of their 
voters, that right should not be abused. 
There has been a recognition of the 
fact down through the years that the poll 
tax had served as a vehicle for abuses in 
some cases. 

So this action is a recognition by the 
legislature of my great State that we can 
always improve, and that in the field of 
human relations, this is a landmark. 
So I say it was a pleasure for us to have 
joined with the Senator from Florida. 
We trust a few additional States will join 
with Iowa and the other 31 States in hav- 
ing the constitutional amendment 
ratified. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I not 
only thank my distinguished colleague for 
his most generous statement, but I would 
like for the Record to show the fact that 
Florida and Iowa are moving together 
in this matter. Florida approved the 
amendment a few days ago as the 31st 
State, and Iowa has done so today as the 
32d State. Those two States came into 
the Union together under the same 
resolution, Iowa at that time as a free 
State, and Florida at that time as a slave 
State, under the Missouri Compromise. 
We in Florida have felt particularly close 
to Iowa through the years. We are glad 
to be moving together now toward a 
goal which we both believe to be worth- 
while. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank my colleague. 
Let me add that what he has just said 
is shared by us in our attitude toward 
his great State. One reason why Florida 
is such a fine tourist attraction in the 
wintertime is that so many of our Iowa 
residents go there to visit and to stay. 

So the sentiments he has expressed 
are shared by us, and we appreciate the 
opportunity of again joining him on this 
great occasion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my friend 
from Iowa. 


TRIBUTE TO Y. FRANK FREEMAN, 
GREAT AMERICAN 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, more 
than 1,200 leading citizens of Hollywood 
and California will gather together this 
weekend to honor Y. Frank Freeman, 
one of the outstanding architects of my 
State’s most famous industry, and a 
dedicated and devoted American patriot. 

Mr. Freeman, often called Mr. Motion 
Picture Industry, is chairman of the 
board of the Association of Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and vice president of 
Paramount Pictures. 

Frank Freeman has been more than 
just a titan in the motion-picture busi- 
ness He has rendered distinguished 
service to his community, State, and 
Nation. He has never failed to respond 
to a worthy cause for his country or for 
people. 

He has given generously of his time, 
effort and resources over the years to the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the 
Community Chest, the Red Cross, and 
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the World Affairs Council. He has been 
active in the campaigns of the Motion 
Pictures Permanent Charities and has 
served on the board of trustees of the 
Motion Picture Relief Fund. And he is 
a trustee of my alma mater, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

These are just a few of the reasons 
why his friends in both the industry and 
community of Hollywood are holding a 
Y. Frank Freeman testimonial dinner. 

I shall not be able to attend, but from 
a distance of 3,000 miles I shall be there 
in spirit to pay a just need of praise to 
an outstanding fellow citizen. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks the text of a concurrent resolu- 
tion adopted by the California Legisla- 
ture. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ASSEMBLY CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 
Concurrent resolution commending Y. Prank 
Freeman 


Whereas T. Frank board chair- 
man of the Association of Motion Picture 
Producers and vice president of Paramount 
Pictures, is being honored on April 28 for 
his long and distin; service to the 
Hollywood motion picture industry; and 

Whereas for nearly 25 years Mr. Freeman 
as a respected and beloved leader of the 
Hollywood community has been one of the 
State's leading citizens; and 

Whereas for all of this time he has deyoted 
himself to innumerable civic, charitable and 
worthwhile endeavors for the betterment of 
his industry, community, State, and country; 
and 

Whereas for 16 years as chairman of the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers, he 
has helped make Hollywood, Calif., syn- 
onymous with the best in entertainment 
for millions of people throughout the world; 
and 

Whereas his devotion to the highest prin- 
ciples of Americanism have been an example 
and inspiration to his fellowmen; and 

Whereas his industry and his community 
have chosen to honor him for all of these 
and many more of his magnificent contri- 
butions during the past quarter century: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, (the senate thereof concurring), 
That the members of the legislature join 
with his thousands of friends throughout 
the State and Nation in paying tribute to 
Y. Frank Freeman as one of Hollywood's 
foremost citizens and statesmen; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit a sultably pre- 
pared copy of this resolution to Y. Frank 
Freeman, 


Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to add a few words to the statement of 
the distinguished minority whip, the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Kucuet], with respect to the honor being 
shown in Hollywood this weekend to a 
distinguished native of my State, who 
now is a citizen of California—Hon. Y. 
Frank Freeman. 

It has been my privilege to know Mr. 
Freeman practically all my life, and to 
enjoy my friendship with him and also 
with a number of the members of his 
family. 

He is an outstanding American who 
not only has made outstanding contri- 
butions to public entertainment of the 
highest and cleanest sort in this country, 
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but also has made outstanding contri- 
butions to good government. He has 
interested himself in government at 
every level, from the local community 
and the city to the Government in the 
Nation’s Capital. No man is more de- 
serving of being honored at the capital 
of the motion-picture world than is Y. 
Frank Freeman. 


CUBA 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, in 
response to a question at his press con- 
ference yesterday, President Kennedy 
said this: 

I know there is a good deal of concern in 
the United States because Castro is still 
there. I think it is unfortunate that he was 
permitted to assume control in the 1950's 
and perhaps it would have been easier to 
take an action then than itis now. But those 
who were in position of responsibility did 
not make that judgment. 


Whatever may have been Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s intentions, his statement yester- 
day has distinct political overtones. 
Perhaps the record should be set 
straight. 

During the 1950's there were few, if 
any, Republican voices raised in support 
of Castro and there were few, if any, 
Democratic voices raised in condemna- 
tion of Castro. This record is clear. 

Let us not forget that Castro, the revo- 
lutionary, was admired by many in this 
country and throughout the hemisphere. 
This undoubtedly was the case because 
of the unpopularity of the Batista 
administration and the corruption and 
ruthlessness which characterized that 
administration. 

President Kennedy while a U.S. Sen- 
ator recognized that. I quote from “The 
Strategy of Peace,” by John F. Ken- 
nedy, dated January 1, 1960: 

The wild, angry passionate course of the 
revolution in Cuba demonstrates that the 
shores of the American Hemisphere and the 
Caribbean islands are not immune to the 
ideas and forces causing similar storms on 
other continents. Just as we recall our own 
revolutionary past in order to understand 
the spirit and the significance of the anti- 
colonial uprisings in Asia and Africa, we 
should now reread the life of Simon Bolivar, 
the great liberator and sometime dictator of 
South America, in order to comprehend the 
new contagion for liberty and reform now 
spreading south of our borders. On an 
earlier trip throughout Latin America, I be- 
came familiar with the hopes and burdens 
which characterize this tide of Latin na- 
tionalism. 

Fidel Castro is part of the legacy of 
Bolivar, who led his men over the Andes 
Mountains, vowing war to the death against 
Spanish rule, saying, “Where a goat can 
pass, so can an army.” Castro is also part 
of the frustration of that earlier revolution 
which won its war against Spain but left 
largely untouched the indigenous feudal 
order. “To serve a revolution is to plow 
the sea,” Bolivar said in despair as he lived 
to see the failure of his efforts at social 
reform. 

Whether Castro would have taken a more 
rational course after his victory had the U.S. 
Government not backed the dictator Batista 
so long and so uncritically, and had it given 
the flery young rebel a warmer welcome in 
his hour of triumph, especially on his trip 
to this country, we cannot be sure. 


Let me also quote from a program on 
May 14, 1960, on WRC-TV in Washington 
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sponsored by the District of Columbia 
Kennedy-for-President Committee: 

Question: Should the United States try to 
retaliate against the Cuban Government? 

Kennedy: Well, the situation in Cuba, of 
course, continues to deteriorate but for the 
present I think the administration's policy 
is the right one. * * * For the time being, 
I would conduct our policy on the basis that 
it is being conducted. The situation could 
change at any time. * * * For the present, 
I support the administration policy. 


Two quotations from former President 
Harry S. Truman might be of interest 
to my colleagues: 

Harry S. Truman (New York Times, Apr. 
29, 1959): I think the boy (Castro) means 
to do right, Let’s wait and see. 

Harry S. Truman (North American News- 
paper Alliance, July 31, 1959 in New York 
Times): I think that Fidel Castro is a good 
young man, who has made mistakes, but 
who seems to want to do the right thing 
for the Cuban people, and we ought to ex- 
tend our sympathy and help him to do what 
is right for them. 


Again let me quote President Kennedy 
during the closing weeks of his campaign 
in 1960. On October 15 he said: 

We must end the harassment, which this 
Government has carried on, of liberty-loving 
anti-Castro forces in Cuba and in other 
lands. While we cannot violate international 
law, we must recognize that these exiles and 
rebels represent the real voice of Cuba, and 
should not be constantly handicapped by our 
Immigration and Justice Department au- 
thorities, 


On October 20 he said: 

We must attempt to strengthen the non- 
Batista democratic anti-Castro forces in 
exile and in Cuba itself who offer eventual 
hope of overthrowing Castro. 


How strange these words strike us in 
view of recent actions taken by this 
administration in connection with the 
group of brave and patriotic Cubans in 
Florida today. 

The facts are that those who were in 
position of responsibility did make a 
judgment and did take action. In March 
of 1960 under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration steps were begun to train and 
equip an expeditionary force of Cuban 
exiles to invade the island. For various 
reasons, among them the difficulty of 
finding the proper leadership, that in- 
vasion could not be implemented dur- 
ing the remaining months of the Eisen- 
hower administration. It was attempted 
in April of 1961 under the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. It failed. Most people 
agree that its failure was caused by Cas- 
tro’s air superiority. The Attorney Gen- 
eral says that the invaders were never 
promised air cover. Yet the evidence 
is clear that the invaders were assured 
that there would be no air opposition. 
It is also generally accepted that mili- 
tarily Castro’s forces are 10 or 15 times 
as effective today as they were in April 
1961. 

When the President finally took his 
firm stand against the Russian missile 
installations in Cuba, I supported him 
to the hilt as did most Republicans. 
Some Republicans and some very impor- 
tant Democrats asked for even stronger 
measures. In any event, the United 
States was hailed throughout South and 
Central America and, indeed, throughout 
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most of the free world for seizing the ini- 
tiative. Unfortunately, in conforming 
our Cuban policy to expediency, we have 
seen the edge of our blade dulled. The 
bold initiative of last fall has become a 
wishy-washy policy of backing and stall- 
ing this spring. 

I repeat, the statement made by Pres- 
ident Kennedy yesterday cannot go un- 
challenged. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1963 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment reducing the 
amount of the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, H.R. 5517, which is expected to 
be taken up by the Senate tomorrow. 
The amendment would reduce the 
amount of the bill as reported to the 
Senate by approximately $52 million and 
would reduce the bill as passed by the 
House by approximately $3.5 million. 

With obviously necessary exceptions, 
the Senate committee increases in the 
bill as passed by the House have been 
eliminated, and Senate decreases in 
House-approved amounts have been re- 
tained. All increases in estimated 
budget amounts have been eliminated 
save for such necessary Senate and 
House expenses as payments to relatives 
of deceased Members, including the rela- 
tives of the late Senators Dworshak, 
Chavez, and Kerr. 

Other Senate additions which have 
not been cut in my amendment are items 
which the Senate traditionally adds to 
the bill for housekeeping purposes and 
salaries of employees. 

An increase in claims and judgment 
funds of $3.5 million over the House bill 
has been retained in the amendment be- 
cause it covers enforceable judgments 
against the United States. 

Mr. President, I submit the amend- 
ment and ask that it be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received and printed, and 
will lie on the table. 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, this 
month marks the 30th anniversary of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
greatest approach to integrated develop- 
ment of the resources of an entire region 
that the world has ever known. 

I note with great pleasure that the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Honorable Orville L. Freeman, is in my 
State today inspecting TVA’s Beech 
River watershed development project. 
According to an article in the April 9 
issue of the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal, Secretary Freeman is making this 
trip in order to “study the means by 
which the Agriculture Department’s 
rural areas development program can be 
utilized within the framework of TVA’s 
regional development program.” 

All too few people outside the Tennes- 
see Valley realize that TVA is much more 
than the Nation’s biggest producer of 
electricity. Indeed, if there was one 
thing that spurred the creation of TVA, 
it was that the Tennessee River once 
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was a wild, unpredictable destroyer of 
life and property whose onslaughts could 
not be tolerated by a modern nation. 

For years now the Tennessee has been 
tamed, thanks to the TVA. On March 
20, 1963, there appeared in the Chat- 
tanooga News-Free Press an Associated 
Press article about TVA’s success in pre- 
venting floods over the area drained by 
the Tennessee and its tributaries. It is 
a remarkable story of the science of flood 
control and of the millions of dollars 
saved because of this vast operation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article and an excerpt on 
the same subject from the TVA Weekly 
News Letter of March 27, 1963, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and excerpt were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Chattanooga News-Free Press, 
Mar. 20, 1963] 
TVA EXPERTS JUGGLE RIVER WATER TO PREVENT 
FLOODS OvER WIDE AREA 


KNOXvILLE.—When floods threaten, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s river control 
branch makes decisions on measures to be 
taken to meet the danger. 

These decisions involve hours of tedious 
paperwork, split-second figuring by man and 
computer, perhaps hurried messages by 
microwave radio during the night, and 
juggling of waters behind more than two 
dozen dams. 

One of the big decisionmakers is Alfred 
Cooper, chief of TVA's river control branch, 
who sums up his job thusly: 

“We fight time.” 

If conditions call for it, white haired, be- 
spectacled Cooper can figuratively twist the 
technical faucets that can turn off the Ten- 
nessee where it enters the Ohio at Paducah, 
Ky. 

The Tennessee was stopped dead in its 
tracks in 1958, 1960, and 1961 to control flood- 
ing on the lower Ohio and down the Mis- 
sissippi. By its own figures, TVA has averted 
about $31.5 million damages along those 
areas by regulating the Tennessee's flow. 


AT CHATTANOOGA 


But at Chattanooga alone TVA also esti- 
mates it has prevented $148 million losses 
from 31 potentially damaging floods. 

Cooper generally is responsible in the op- 
eration, and, as a TVA spokesman put it: 
“He’s the only man in the world with a river 
job like that.“ 

If Cooper had any simple formula for con- 
trolling a runaway river, it would be this: 

Clear the mainstream of as much water as 
possible ahead of an expected flood crest, and 
hold back waters from the tributaries until 
the flood crest passes. 

The hitch is deciding which of TVA’s nine 
mainstream dams to open and which of its 
five major tributary dams to close, how much 
and for how long. 

The answers are determined at TVA’s 25- 
man flood control office beginning about 7:30 
a.m. when the faxwriter—a reproduction ma- 
chine—begins reeling out sheets filled with 
data on rainfall, reservoir elevations and dis- 
charges at each dam. 

Minutes later, a teletype begins spelling 
out forecasts from the Weather Bureau, 
where TVA pays the salaries of three meteor- 
ologists. TVA receives two special forecasts 
daily, with additional advisories with sig- 
nificant weather changes. 


STREAM OF REPORTS 


About 8:05 am., a steady stream of in- 
formation begins pouring in from 10 area 
offices where field engineers have received 
reports from 200 rainfall stations and 43 
stream gages throughout the valley. 
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With other data, the rainfall measure- 
ments are fed into a computer—rented for 
$1,500 a month—which spits forth averages 
and such technical information as runoff 
indexes. 

Armed with an array of computations, 
three or four men huddle in the seventh floor 
of a TVA building in Knoxville to discuss 
where the critical flood points are. There's 
Cooper; perhaps Reed Elliott, the water con- 
trol planning engineer (and, technically, 
Cooper’s boss); and Alfred Blickensterfer, 
head of the forecasting section; plus an aide. 

After brief discussion, they decide to begin 
preliminary discharges. An office in Chatta- 
nooga is alerted: 

“Increase discharges 20,000 cubic feet per 
second at Watts Bar, Chicamauga, 20,000; 
Guntersville and Wheeler, 25,000; and Pick- 
wick, 40,000.” 

The order is relayed to the dams via a 
hot line on TVA’s transmission lines, by mi- 
crowave or by commercial telephone. 

At one dam—within half an hour of the 
decision—the push of a button starts a motor 
that lifts the gate that spills the water * * * 
at another, a man jumps into a crane, 
wheels along the top of the dam and wields 
a big mechanical hand to lift the gate. 

That's the beginning of what may be 
repeated in the next day or so: empty the 
mainstream for storage capacity, hold back 
the tributaries. 

In the case of a new flood crest coming 
down the Ohio, TVA Tuesday curtailed the 
Tennessee flow from 350,000 cubic feet per 
second—or 160 million gallons a minute— 
to 250,000 cubic feet per second. It may 
be cut to 200,000 cubic feet per second. 

The whole idea is to slice the Tennessee 
flow to a minimum when the Ohio flood crest 
passes Paducah—about Thursday—and then 
allow the Tennessee's pent-up waters to flow 
in behind. 

With such a vast flood control operation, 
why then does Tennessee have floods. The 
answer is simply that the flooding occurs 
largely along creeks and streams where there 
are no dams. 
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Total benefits from TVA flood control now 
exceed total flood control costs by about 60 
percent, just 27 years after its first multiple- 
use dam was closed, TVA said today. 

The agency’s flood control facilities repre- 
sent an investment of $184 million, most of 
it flood control’s share of the overall cost for 
multiple-use dams and reservoirs. Accumu- 
lated operating and enginering costs over 
the years, plus an allowance for interest on 
the investment, bring total present flood con- 
trol costs to $285 million. 

On the benefit side of the ledger, total 
estimated benefits now stand at about $456 
million including those resulting from this 
month’s flood control operation, TVA said. 
These benefits are of two types—damages 
prevented during floods and increases in land 
values resulting from flood protection. 

TVA has made a preliminary estimate of 
more than $100 million in damage saved at 
Chattanooga during the early March flood 
regulation. This pushes the total damages 
which have been prevented in the Ten- 
nessee Valley to about $275 million, 

Outside the Tennessee Valley, flood losses 
along the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers (out- 
side the levees) have been reduced $31 mil- 
lion by the effects of TVA regulation, not 
counting additional benefits this month that 
cannot be estimated accurately until the 
flood recedes. 

These prevented losses add up to $306 mil- 
lion in the two areas. In addition, greater 
security provided by TVA regulation to 6 
million acres behind Mississippi and Ohio 
River levees has increased the value of those 
lands by an estimated $150 million. 


{From the TVA Weekly News Letter, Mar. 27, 
i] 
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When flood crests come down the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers, as they did last week, 
TVA uses the vast storage in 184-mile-long 
Kentucky Reservoir to hold back part or all 
of the Tennessee River's flow and keep it off 
the Ohio crest, Last week discharges at Ken- 
tucky Dam were reduced from 350,000 to 
200,000 cubic feet per second during the Ohio 
crest. Kentucky Reservoir rose about 10 
feet as waters pouring down the Tennessee 
River were stored there. 

TVA said this month’s flood and the one 
in 1957, while not the largest in Tennessee 
River history, were potentially the most de- 
structive because of the urban development 
and economic growth that has taken place. 
Without regulation, a single flood today like 
the one in 1957 would cause damage in Metro- 
politan Chattanooga greater than the entire 
$184 million investment in TVA flood control 
facilities. 

TVA pointed out that the investment fig- 
ures for its reservoir system include the 
value of the land which was purchased for 
the permanent reservoirs. 

Prevented damages in the Tennessee Val- 
ley have averaged over $10 million a year 
since Norris Dam was closed in 1936, and 
prevented losses along the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi have averaged another $1.5 million a 
year since Kentucky Dam was closed in 1944 
(aside from land enhancement benefits). In 
contrast, the cost of TVA flood control opera- 
tions—including depreciation on the origi- 
nal investment—is currently running about 
83 ½ million a year. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle published in th Knoxville Journal 
of April 6, 1963, concerning TVA’s plans 
to replace Hales Bar Dam because of a 
worsening leakage problem, be printed 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TVA To REPLACE HALES Bar Dam 

Directors of Tennessee Valley Authority 
yesterday announced their decision to build 
a new dam and navigation lock on the Ten- 
nessee River to replace the 50-year-old Hales 
Bar Dam west of Chattanooga, at which 
a leakage problem is gradually getting worse. 

Preliminary plans are to build the new dam 
downstream from the existing one between 
Hales Bar and the mouth of the Sequatchie 
River. TVA said details of design and cost 
were not yet available. 

“The decision to replace Hales Bar with a 
new dam was reached after a detailed review 
of efforts which have been carried on over 
the past several years to reduce leakage un- 
der the old dam,” the TVA board said. “Re- 
cent engineering studies reveal that im- 
provements required at Hales Bar would be 
more extensive than previously indicated and 
their success in completely sealing and 
stabilizing the dam could not be assured.” 

The agency said there is no current danger 
of a failure of Hales Bar Dam, which it pur- 
chased from Tennessee Electric Power Co. in 
1939, but that there are indications of “a 
continued worsening of the leakage. It 
explained that a dam in that vicinity is 
necessary to maintain a continuous naviga- 
tion channel. 

The old dam “has been plagued with 
foundation problems since construction be- 
gan in 1905,” TVA said, asserting that pre- 
liminary study indicates a favorable site 
with good foundation condition can we found 
downstream. 


ANNUAL REPORTS BY SUBCOMMIT- 
TEES OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my attitude toward “An- 
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nual Reports” of Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committees as required by identical pro- 
visions in all authorization resolutions. 

These are necessarily filed as reports 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, “made by its subcommittees” 
pursuant to the particular resolutions 
authorizing investigations and studies in 
the preceding year. Perhaps we are all 
in general agreement that these are an- 
nual reports of the subcommittees, noth- 
ing more, even though they must tech- 
nically be filed from the full Judiciary 
Committee. But misunderstanding can 
arise from time to time, by the nature 
of the subject matter or the tone of the 
presentation. 

As a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I feel that these annual sub- 
committee reports—as distinguished 
from reports on specific bills or resolu- 
tions—should be filed as approved by a 
majority of the subcommittee members. 
If there are to be dissents, or minority 
or separate views, these should normally 
be made by other members of the sub- 
committee involved, rather than by 
members of the full committee who are 
not on the subcommittee. This is not to 
abdicate responsibility by members of 
the full committee; this is a method of 
assuring that the Senate will receive the 
language chosen by the subcommittee in 
each instance to describe its own work of 
the past year. In some situations, of 
course, members of the full committee 
may suggest revisions to the subcommit- 
tee, but I do not favor this as a standard 
practice. 

Therefore, it should be understood 
that the fact that I do not submit dis- 
senting or separate views with regard 
to any annual report does not mean that 
I am in agreement with the report; as I 
obviously do not agree with the exposi- 
tion nor the conclusions reached in all of 
the annual reports that have been or will 
be submitted by the 14 standing and 
special subcommittees. 


JOINT AUTHORITY OF THE SENATE 
AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO ORIGINATE APPROPRI- 
ATION 


Mrs.SMITH. Mr. President, it was my 
pleasure and privilege to appear this past 
Sunday on what has become a widely 
acclaimed television program—the week- 
ly telecast of Senator KENNETH KEATING. 
On that program Senator KEATING asked 
me if there was any action Congress 
could take to shorten its lengthy sessions. 
My answer was that if it permitted the 
Senate to originate half of the appro- 
Priation bills the session could be short- 
ened significantly. 

There are two schools of thought in 
opposition to the proposal of dividing 
the initiation of appropriations bills be- 
tween the House and Senate. One school 
of thought advocates the abolition of the 
House Appropriations Committee and 
the abolition of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee—and their replacement 
with a Joint Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

I do not agree with this suggestion. It 
may appear to have much logic on its 
face—but when you probe beneath the 
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surface it has potentialities that could 
lead to far reaching changes that per- 
haps even its proponents would not like. 

It is true that we have joint commit- 
tees between the House and Senate, but 
with the exception of those on Atomic 
Energy, Defense Production, Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Policy, and Internal 
Revenue Taxation, and the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, the activity of joint 
committees is limited and rarely do they 
hold hearings. 

Of these exceptions, only the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has any 
legislative jurisdiction. The others may 
hold hearings and make studies, but pro- 
posed legislation is never referred to 
them for action. And even the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy is limited 
to being an authorization committee, and 
has no jurisdiction over appropriations 
for atomic energy. That jurisdiction is 
retained by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

There are two basic legislative func- 
tions: the first is to authorize; the sec- 
ond is to appropriate. In recent years, 
a third function has emerged—to in- 
vestigate. But for practical purposes, 
the backbone of legislation is authoriza- 
tion and appropriation—and not in- 
vestigation. 

In short, roughly half of the work of 
the House—and half of the work of the 
Senate—half of the work of the Con- 
gress—is appropriations. To appro- 
priate through a joint committee and 
follow the precedent of the relatively 
young Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy would, in effect, to a great extent 
make Congress a unicameral legislature 
instead of the bicameral character given 
it by our Constitution. 

Thus, the spirit—if not, the letter— 
of the Constitution would be amended 
by indirection in the creation of a Joint 
Committee on Appropriations—rather 
than by the direct method of amending 
the Constitution by a constitutional 
amendment requiring not only two- 
thirds approval of both the House and 
Senate but also three-fourths of the 
States. Frankly, I think this would be 
an unacceptable shortcut. 

Furthermore, if the function of ap- 
propriating—which accounts for half of 
the work of Congress—is to be vested in 
a joint committee, then what valid 
answer is there to the logic of “what is 
good enough for appropriating is good 
enough for authorizing, for legislating” 
and in all consistency make all the 
authorizing or legislating committees of 
the House and Senate joint committees. 

For if the logic for a Joint Committee 
on Appropriations is valid and accept- 
able, surely it is just as acceptable and 
valid for the creation of Joint Commit- 
tees on Agriculture and Forestry, on 
Armed Services, on Banking and Com- 
merce, on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, on Commerce, on Revenue 
and Finance, on Foreign Relations, on 
Government Operations, on the Judi- 
ciary, and so forth. 

Yes, if you start with appropriations, 
where can you logically draw the line? 
And then where do you end up—vwith nei- 
ther the House nor the Senate having its 
separate committees—with all committee 
work being done on a unicameral basis. 
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And if you have all committee work done 
on a unicameral basis, then why not 
have the actual debate and voting on a 
unicameral basis? Why not just have 
one legislative body instead of two? 

But if you do this, then several com- 
plex and difficult questions arise. First, 
the Constitution will have to be amended. 
Second, the concept of balances and 
checks within the legislative branch of 
our Government will have been abolished. 
Third, the balance between direct repre- 
sentation of the people by population in 
the House and the representation of the 
States, without reference to population, 
in the Senate, will have been eliminated. 

If representation of the States—the 
balance against representation of the 
population—is eliminated, then what 
kind of compromise can be effected? 
Unless representation by States is to be 
abolished completely and arbitrarily, 
what workable compromise is there? 

I do not think the American people 
want a unicameral Congress—but that 
is exactly the direction of the proposal 
of abolition of the House Appropriations 
Committee and the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee and replacement of 
them with a Joint Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

If such an attempt is to be made, then 
I propose that it be done the direct and 
straightforward way through a constitu- 
tional amendment in which the States 
can have their say, rather than the 
back door, indirect and shortcut way 
of Congress taking such action by resolu- 
tion to the exclusion of a direct voice of 
the people through their States. 

The other school of thought that op- 
poses equal division of the initiation of 
appropriation bills by the House and 
Senate—of giving the Senate the right to 
start half of the appropriation bills in- 
stead of the House retaining that privi- 
lege exclusively—bases such opposition 
on the contention that the Constitution 
reserves such an exclusive right to the 
House. 

An analysis of this contention has been 
made by one of the most learned men to 
ever serve on the staff of Congress—Dr. 
Eli E. Nobleman, a member of the pro- 
fessional staff of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations for more 
than 15 years. It is incorporated in a 
memorandum dated April 3, 1963. 

Dr. Nobleman, who holds an earned 
doctorate in public law, has prepared a 
number of studies of this type for the 
committee, dealing with various aspects 
of constitutional law and public law. It 
was my privilege to serve on the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations for 
several years and to have the opportunity 
to witness the excellent work of Dr. 
Nobleman. 

He is undoubtedly one of the foremost 
authorities in our country on the sub- 
ject of Federal-State-local relations and 
has performed tremendously valuable 
service to the committee, the Senate, and 
the country in this very important field. 

And while I am making reference to 
Dr. Nobleman, I also want to pay tribute 
to the staff director and the professional 
staff members of the full Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, for in my 
opinion they constituted one of the most 
outstanding staffs in the entire history of 
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Congress—at least in the 23 years that it 
has been my privilege to serve in Con- 
gress. 

Dr. Nobleman’s learned study is most 
impressive. But it is more than that. 
It is readable and understandable rather 
than being couched in complex legalistic 
terms. I invite the attention of every 
Member of this body to it. While it was 
printed in the hearings on S. 537, to 
create a Joint Committee on the Budget, 
as an appendix to the record, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be placed in 
the body of the Recor at this point. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
April 16, 1963, column of distinguished 
columnist Arthur Krock, of the New York 
Times, be placed in the Recorp imme- 
diately following the study of Dr. Noble- 
man. Columnist Krock takes appro- 
priate notice of the importance of the 
Nobleman study. 

There being no objection, the study 
and column were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
April 3, 1963. 
Staff Memorandum No. 88~1-27. 
Subject: Authority of the Senate to origi- 
nate appropriation bills. 

During the hearings on S. 537, to provide 
for more effective evaluation of the fiscal 
requirements of the executive agencies of 
the Government of the United States, held 
on March 20, 1963, reference was made to 
the position of some Members of the House 
of Representatives that this bill, which 
would establish a Joint Committee on the 
Budget, might in some manner, infringe on 
alleged constitutional prerogatives of the 
House of Representatives to originate appro- 
priation bills. Taking note of this issue, 
the chairman directed the staff to prepare 

a summary and analysis of the debates and 
actions of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, with particular reference to the au- 
thority of the Senate to originate appropria- 
tion measures. 

Since the birth of the Republic, a con- 
troversy has existed as to whether article I, 
section 7, clause 1, on the Constitution of the 
United States vested in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the exclusive authority to origi- 
nate appropriation measures. 

Article I, section 7, clause 1 provides: All 
bills for raising Revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives; but the Sen- 
ate may propose or concur with Amendments 
as on other Bills.” 

Although no mention is made of appro- 
priations in this clause, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has, during the entire course of 
the history of the Nation, frequently as- 
serted the position that this clause con- 
ferred upon it the exclusive authority to 
originate appropriation measures. The Sen- 
ate has, from time to time, contested this 
position, contending that it has equal au- 
thority to originate such bills. However, 
for the most part, the Senate has acquiesced 
in the position of the House and, as a matter 
of practice and procedure, all appropriation 
measures do originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This, however, is a matter of 
practice and not of constitutional right. 

At this point, it may be stated unequivo- 
cally that there is nothing either in the lan- 
guage of the Constitution or in the debates 
of the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 which, in any way, lends 
support to the position of the House. On 
the contrary, the evidence is abundantly 
clear that various attempts in the Constitu- 
tional Convention to vest in the House of 
Representatives the exclusive authority to 
originate appropriation bills were defeated 
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on several occasions, 
debate and discussion. 

This position is supported conclusively by 
a statement of George Mason, delegate from 
Virginia, author of the Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights, member of the Continental 
Congress, and one of the three men who 
refused to sign the completed Constitution. 
Mason, who participated actively in the 
debates, having spoken 136 times, was un- 
alterably opposed to vesting any authority 
over either revenue or appropriation meas- 
ures in the Senate. In assigning his reasons 
for refusing to sign the Constitution, he 
said, “The Senate have the power of alter- 
ing all money-bills, and of originating ap- 
propriations of money * * * although they 
are not representatives of the people or 
amenable to them.“ 

Supporting data will be found in the 
debates and actions of the Constitutional 
Convention, as reported by James Madison 
and reprinted in (1) Elliott, “Debates on 
the Adoption of the Federal Constitution” 
(rev. ed., Philadelphia, 1861), vol. 5; (2) Far- 
rand, “The Records of the Federal Convention 
of 1787” (New Haven, 1911), vols. I, II and III;: 
(3) “Documents Illustrative of the Forma- 
tion of the American States,” House Docu- 
ment No. 398, 69th Congress (1927); and the 
following materials, all of which have been 
carefully analyzed: A report of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary entitled “Power 
of the Senate To Originate Appropriation 
Bills” (H. Rept. 147, 46th Cong., 3d. sess., 
1881); a comprehensive article, entitled, “His- 
tory of the Formation of the Constitution,” 
by John A. Kasson, President of the Constitu- 
tional Centennial Commission, contained in 
the “History of the Celebration of the 100th 
Anniversary of the Promulgation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States” (Philadel- 
phia, 1889), volume I; W. W. Willoughby, 
“The Constitutional Law of the United 
States” (2d ed., 1929), volume II; a memo- 
randum submitted by Representative Robert 
McClory, based upon Charles Warren's The 
Making of the Constitution” (Boston, 1937); 
a monograph, entitled, “Creation of the Sen- 
ate,” published as Senate Document No. 45, 
75th Congress; and the testimony of Mr. 
Lucius Wilmerding, authority on the Federal 
spending power. See also Selko, “The Fed- 
eral Financial System” (Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1940). The report of the House com- 
mittee was published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, volume 108, part 10, pages 12904— 
12911, and was also inserted in the ap- 
pendix to the record of the hearings on S. 
537 as exhibit 1. The pertinent portion of 
the publication of the Constitutional Cen- 
tennial Commission is attached hereto as 
exhibit 2. The materials submitted by 
Representative McClory and Mr. Wilmerding 
are found in the hearings on S. 537. 

The balance of this memorandum will be 
devoted to a discussion of the arguments 
of the House of Representatives and evidence 
refuting these arguments, as contained in 
the Madison Journal and the other materials 
referred to above. 

POSITION OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ° 

The position of the House of Representa- 
tives appears to be based upon (1) the prac- 
tice of the English Parliament at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, under 
which the lower House, the House of Com- 
mons, exercised full and complete control 
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1 Elliott, “Debates on the Federal Constitu- 
tion” (2d ed., Philadelphia, 1861), vol. I, p. 
494; Ford, ed., “Pamphlets on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” New York, 1888, p. 
329. 

See, Williams, The Supply Bills,” S. Doc. 
No. 872, 62d Cong., ist sess., 1912; report of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, “Mi- 
nority Views,” H. Rept. No. 147, 46th Cong., 
3d sess., 1881, “Luce, Legislative Problems,” 
Boston, 1935, pp. 391, ff. 
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over all money bills, both appropriation and 
revenue-raising or tax bills; (2) the termi- 
nology of the period, under which the terms 
“money bills” and “bills for raising revenue” 
allegedly referred to and included appropria- 
tion bills; and (3) the alleged intention of 
the Constitutional Convention to retain au- 
thority over all financial matters in the 
House closest to the people. 


DEBATES AND ACTIONS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION OF 1787 

Analysis of the debates of the Constitu- 
tional Convention clearly refutes the posi- 
tion of the House of Representatives. An 
authoritative account and analysis of these 
debates, with special reference to the right 
of the Senate to originate appropriations, is 
found in an article, entitled, “History of the 
Formation of the Constitution,” published 
in a two-volume work, entitled, “History of 
the Celebration of the 100th Anniversary 
of the Promulgation of the Constitution of 
the United States,” under the direction and 
authority of the Constitutional Centennial 
Commission in 1889, and referred to above. 

The article in question was written by 
former Representative John A. Kasson, pres- 
ident of the Constitutional Centennial Com- 
mission, and a distinguished lawyer and 
scholar, who served six terms as a Member 
of the House of Representatives from Iowa. 
In addition, Mr. Kasson served as First As- 
sistant Postmaster General in President Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet, as United States minister 
to Austria-Hungary and Germany, and as 
U.S. member and representative at numerous 
international conferences and commission 
negotiations. 

In a section of his article entitled “The 
Legislative Right to Originate Money Bills” 
(pp. 101-105), reprinted in full as exhibit 
2 of this memorandum, Mr. Kasson reviewed 
the debates, discussions and votes of the 
delegates to the Convention, and demon- 
strated conclusively (1) that the delegates 
considered and rejected the practice of the 
English Parliament; (2) that they were fully 
aware of the distinction between revenue 
bills and appropriation bills; (3) that they 
refused to extend the exclusive power of the 
House of Representatives beyond bills to raise 
revenue; and (4) that they deliberately and 
expressly voted to vest in the Senate equal 
authority with the House over appropriation 
measures. 

In the scheme of government, as original- 
ly approved in the Committee of the Whole, 
equal power to originate legislation was given 
to the two Houses of Congress by unani- 
mous consent. On June 13, during consid- 
eration of the Virginia Resolutions, Gerry 
moved to insert the words, “except money 
bills,” which shall originate in the first 
branch of the national legislature.” Butler 
saw no reason for such discrimination: “We 
were always following the British Constitu- 
tion, when the reason for it did not apply. 
There was no analogy between the House of 
Lords and the body (Senate) proposed to be 
established. If the Senate should be de- 
graded by any such discriminations, the best 
men would be apt to decline serving in it 
in favor of the other branch.“ Madison ob- 
served “that the commentators on the Brit- 
ish Constitution had not yet agreed on the 
reason of the restriction on the House of 
Lords in money bills. Certain it was there 
could be no similar reason in the case be- 
fore us. The Senate would be the repre- 
sentatives of the people as well as the first 
branch. If they should have any danger- 
ous influence over it, they would easily pre- 
vail on some Members of the latter to orig- 
inate the bill they wished to be passed. As 
the Senate would be generally a more capa- 
ble set of men, it would be wrong to dis- 
able them from any preparation of the 
business, especially of that which was most 
important, and in our Republic, worse pre- 
pared than any other.“ He concluded that if 
the proposal was to be advocated at all, it 
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must be extended to amending as well as 
originating money bills. Sherman stated, 
“We establish two branches in order to get 
more wisdom, which is particularly needed in 
the finance business. The Senate bear their 
share of the taxes, and are also the repre- 
sentatives of the people.” Pinckney said, 
“This distinction prevails in South Carolina, 
and has been a source of pernicious disputes 
between the two branches.” The motion was 
then defeated by a vote of 7 to 3, and both 
Houses retained equal rights in all legisla- 
tion. 

Subsequently, during the debate on equal- 
ity of State representation in the two 
Houses, it was urged by delegates from the 
larger States that questions of revenue ought 
to be determined by a proportional repre- 
sentation, otherwise, a minority of popula- 
tion, represented by a majority of States, 
might impose burdens on the majority of 
both wealth and population. This led to an 
offer by the small States that “all bills for 
raising or appropriating money * * * shall 
originate in the first branch of the legisla- 
ture, and shall not be altered or amended by 
the second branch; and that no money shall 
be drawn from the Public Treasury but in 
pursuance of appropriations to be originated 
in the first branch.” This offer was condi- 
tioned upon the acceptance of an equal vote 
in the Senate; and a committee, of which 
Gerry was chairman, so reported the plan on 
July 5. This plan was opposed by Madison, 
Gouverneur Morris, and Wilson, but the 
clause was adopted on July 6, by a vote of 
5 to 3, with the understanding that it was 
still an open question. On July 16, follow- 
ing debate on the compromise as a whole, 
which included other matters, the plan was 
carried by a vote of 5 to 4, with the under- 
standing that it was still an open question, 
and it went to the Committee of Detail, still 
unsupported by a majority of the States. 

In its report on August 6, the Committee 
of Detail provided that “All bills for raising 
or appropriating money, and for fixing the 
salaries of the officers of Government, shall 
originate in the House of Representatives, 
and shall not be altered or amended by the 
Senate. No money shall be drawn from the 
Public Treasury, but in pursuance of appro- 
priations that shall originate in the House 
of Representatives.” In another section of 
the report, it was provided that “Each House 
shall possess the right of originating bills, 
except in the cases aforementioned.” 

When the Convention took this section 
up for debate, on August 8, Pinckney 
moved to strike it out, on the ground that 
it gave no advantage to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and “if the Senate can be 
trusted with the many great powers pro- 
posed, it surely may be trusted with that 
of originating money bills.” Gouverneur 
Morris said, “It is particularly proper that 
the Senate shall have the right of originat- 
ing money bills. They will sit constantly, 
will consist of a smaller number, and will 
be able to prepare such bills with due cor- 
rectness; and so as to prevent delay of busi- 
ness in the other House.” Mason opposed 
Pinckney’s motion to strike out the section 
stating that the purse strings should never 
be put into the hands of the Senate. Mer- 
cer thought that without this power the 
equality of votes in the Senate was rendered 
of no consequence. Madison also favored 
the motion, thinking the power to be of 
no consequence to the House and likely to 
involve the two branches in “injurious alter- 
cations.” Mason, Butler, and Ellsworth op- 
posed the motion, on the ground that it 
would add to the already too great powers 
of a Senate and promote an aristocracy. 
Thereafter, the Convention proceeded to 
vote to strike out the clause which vested 
exclusive power over revenue and appro- 
priations in the House by a vote of 7 to 4. 

On August 9, Randolph gave notice that 
he would move to reconsider this vote, stat- 
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ing that he thought it was not only “ex- 
tremely objectionable’, but also “as en- 
dangering the success of the plan.” The 
plan he referred to was a part of the so- 
called Great Compromise of July 16, under 
which the right of the House to originate 
all revenue bills had been given as a con- 
cession to the large States in return for 
equality of representation in the Senate for 
the small States. 

Williamson said that his State of North 
Carolina “had agreed to equality in the 
Senate, merely in consideration that money 
bills should be confined to the other House, 
and he was surprised to see the smaller 
States forsaking the condition on which 
they had received their equality.” Mason 
said that unless this power should be re- 
stored to the House, “he should, not from 
obstinacy, but from duty and conscience, 
oppose throughout the equality of repre- 
sentation in the Senate.” Gouverneur 
Morris, on the other hand, considered the 
section relating to money bills as “intrin- 
sically bad”; and Wilson said that the two 
large States of Pennsylvania and Virginia 
had uniformly voted against it. 

On August 11, on a motion to reconsider 
the vote striking out the money bill clause, 
Randolph made an elaborate speech in sup- 
port of vesting the power over money bills 
in the House. It will make the plan “more 
acceptable to the people because they will 
consider the Senate as the more aristocratic 
body and will expect the usual guards against 
its influence be provided according to the 
example in Great Britain.” He thought also 
that the restraint of the Senate from amend- 
ing was of particular importance and he 
proposed to limit the exclusive power to 
“bills for the purpose of revenue”, to obviate 
objection to the term “raising money”, which 
might happen incidentally, not allowing the 
Senate by amendment to either increase or 
diminish the same. Reconsideration was 
agreed to by a vote of 9 to 1. 

On reconsideration, Randolph’s motion, 
made on August 13, was in the following 
words: “Bills for raising money for the pur- 
pose of revenue, or for appropriating the 
same, shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and shall not be so amended or 
altered by the Senate as to increase or di- 
minish the sum to be raised, or change the 
mode of levying it, or the objects of its ap- 
propriation.” 

This motion led to a heated debate. Mason 
supported Randolph fully. It was op- 
posed, however, by Wilson, who said, “it 
would be a source of perpetual contentions 
where there was no mediator to decide them. 
The President here could not, like the execu- 
tive in England, interpose by a prorogation 
or dissolution. This restriction had been 
found pregnant with altercation in every 
State where the Constitution (State) had 
established it. The House of Representatives 
will insert other things in money bills, and 
by making them conditions of each other, 
destroy the deliberate liberty of the Sen- 
ate. With regard to the purse strings 
(referred to by Mason), it was to be observed 
that the purse was to have two strings, one 
of which was in the hands of the House of 
Representatives, the other in those of the 
Senate. Both Houses must concur in un- 
tying, and of what importance could it be 
which untied first, which last. He could not 
conceive it to be any objection to the Sen- 
ate’s preparing the bills, that they would 
have leisure for that purpose and would be 
in the habits of business (referring again to 
Mason’s remarks). War, Commerce, and 
Revenue were the great objects of the Gen- 
eral Government. All of them are con- 
nected with money. The restriction in favor 
of the House of Representatives would ex- 
clude the Senate from originating any im- 
portant bills whatever.” 

Gerry stated that “taxation and repre- 
sentation are strongly associated in the 
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minds of the people, and they will not agree 
that any but their immediate representa- 
tives shall meddle with their purses. In 
short the acceptance of the plan will in- 
evitably fail, if the Senate be not restrained 
from originating money bills.“ Madison 
thought that if Randolph's substitute is to 
be adopted “it would be proper to allow the 
Senate at least so to amend as to diminish 
the sum to be raised. Why should they be 
restrained from checking the extravagance 
of the other House, One of the greatest evils 
incident to republican government was the 
spirit of contention and faction. The pro- 
posed substitute, which in some respects 
lessened the objections against the section, 
had a contrary effect with respect to this 
particular. It laid a foundation for new 
difficulties and disputes between the two 
Houses. The word ‘revenue’ was ambiguous. 
In many acts, particularly in the regulation 
of trade, the object would be twofold. The 
raising of revenue would be one of them. 
How could it be determined which was the 
primary or predominant one; or whether it 
was necessary that revenue should be the 
sole object, in exclusion of other incidental 
effects.” Madison then went on to show that 
it is difficult to determine whether a bill 
which was sent to the House by the Senate 
was or was not an amendment or altera- 
tion of a House revenue bill. He noted 
further the difficulties in determining what 
was an amendment or alteration, and what 
was the meaning of the words “increase or 
diminish.” Continuing, he stated, “If the 
right to originate be vested exclusively in 
the House of Representatives, either the 
Senate must yield against its judgment to 
that of the House, in which case the utility 
of the check will be lost—or the Senate will 
be inflexible and the House of Representa- 
tives must adapt its money bill to the views 
of the Senate, in which case, the exclusive 
right will be of no avail.” 

After Dickinson and Randolph had de- 
fended further Randolph’s motion, Rutledge 
stated that “he would prefer giving the ex- 
clusive right to the Senate, if it was to be 
given exclusively at all. The Senate being 
more conversant in business, and having 
more leisure, will digest the bills much better, 
and as they are to have no effect until ex- 
amined and approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, there can be no possible dan- 
ger. * * * The experiment in South Caro- 
lina, where the Senate cannot originate or 
amend money bills, has shown that it 
answers no good purpose; and produces the 
very bad one of continually dividing and 
heating the two Houses. Sometimes, indeed, 
if the matter of the amendment of the Sen- 
ate is passing to the other House they wink 
at the encroachment; if it be displeasing, 
then the Constitution is appealed to. Every 
session is distracted by altercations on this 
subject. The practice now becoming fre- 
quent is for the Senate not to make formal 
amendments; but to send down a schedule 
of the alterations which will procure the bill 
their assent.” Carroll said, “the most in- 
genious men in Maryland are puzzled to de- 
fine the case of money bills, or explain the 
Constitution on that point; though it seemed 
to be worded with all possible plainness and 
precision. It is a source of continual diffi- 
culty and squabble between the two Houses.” 

At the close of this debate, three votes were 
taken. First, on the exclusive right in the 
first House to originate money bills; defeated, 
4 to 7; second, on originating by the first 
House and amending by the Senate; defeated, 
4 to 7; and third, on the clause, “No money 
shall be drawn from the Public Treasury, 
but in pursuance of appropriations that shall 
originate in the House of Representatives”; 
defeated, 10 to 1. 

Warren, in commenting on the action taken 
by the Convention on August 13, notes that 
“the Convention adhered to its vote of 
August 8; and thus a victory was again 
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scored by the supporters of the power of the 
Senate.“ “ Kasson observes that “here, for 
the first time, appears a very strong convic- 
tion of the Convention that a distinction 
should be made between bills for 

revenue and bills for appropriating money.” * 

On August 14, Williamson referred to the 
money bill section as dead, but “its ghost 
he was afraid would notwithstanding haunt 
us. It had been a matter of conscience with 
him, to Insist upon it as long as there was 
hope of retaining it. He had swallowed the 
vote of rejection with reluctance. He could 
not digest it. All that was said on the other 
side was that the restriction was not con- 
venient. We have now got a House of Lords 
which is to originate money bills.” 

On August 15, Strong proposed the follow- 
ing amendment: “Each House shall possess 
the right of originating all bills, except bills 
for raising money for the purposes of rev- 
enue, or for appropriating the same and for 
fixing the salaries of the officers of the Gov- 
ernment which shall originate in the House 
of Representatives; but the Senate may pro- 
pose or concur with amendments as in other 
cases.” Mason seconded Strong’s motion, 
stating that “He was extremely earnest to 
take this power from the Senate, who he 
said could already sell the whole country 
by means of Treaties." Gorham said the 
amendment was of great importance. “The 
Senate will first acquire the habit of prepar- 
ing money bills, and then the practice will 
grow into an exclusive right of preparing 
them.” Gouverneur Morris opposed it as un- 
ne and inconvenient. Williamson 
said, “Some think this restriction on the 
Senate essential to liberty, others think it of 
no importance. Why should not the former 
be indulged? He was for efficient and stable 
Government but many would not strengthen 
the Senate if not restricted in the case of 
money bills. The friends of the Senate would 
therefore lose more than they would gain by 
refusing to gratify the other side.” He 
thereupon moved to postpone the subject 
until the powers of the Senate had been re- 
viewed, and further action was then post- 
poned. 

On September 5, the Committee of Eleven, 
to which had been referred certain portions 
of the proposed Constitution upon which 
action had been postponed, filed a report 
recommending, among other things, that “All 
bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, and shall be 
subject to alterations and amendments by 
the Senate; no money shall be drawn from 
the treasury, but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law.” 

Gouverneur Morris moved to postpone con- 
sideration, noting that “it had been agreed to 
in the committee on the ground of compro- 
mise, and he should feel himself at liberty to 
dissent to it, if on the whole he should not 
be satisfied with certain other parts (of the 
report) to be settled.” Sherman “was for 
giving immediate ease to those who looked on 
this clause as of great moment, and for trust- 
ing to their concurrence in other proper 
measures.” Morris’ motion carried by a vote 
of 9 to 2 and the matter was postponed. 

It should be noted, at this point, that here, 
for the first time, we have an official recom- 
mendation from a special committee, directed 
to report with respect to matters which had 
been postponed, which retains in the House 
exclusive authority to originate measures for 
raising revenue, while authorizing the Senate 
to alter or amend such measures, but which 
eliminates the exclusive power in the House 
to originate appropriations. It is perfectly 
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clear, from the previous debate, that the 
elimination of the exclusive power in the 
House to originate appropriation bills was 
not accidental, inadvertant, or due to any 
lack of understanding on the part of the 
delegates as to the difference between bills 
to raise revenue and bills to appropriate 
funds. In fact, the vote on August 13, pre- 
viously described, makes it quite clear that 
the distinction between revenue anc appro- 
priation measures was well understood. 
What is reflected in the proposal of the spe- 
cial committee is an attempt to reach a com- 
promise which would placate those who 
wanted to see more power vested in the Sen- 
ate and who had opposed the origination of 
revenue measures in the House exclusively. 

Commenting on this proposal of the spe- 
cial committee, Warren states that “this new 
compromise satisfied some of the delegates 
from the smaller States and some from 
the larger States, who had hitherto op- 
posed the origination of revenue bills in the 
House; * . 

On September 8, the postponed proposed 
section was again considered. After adopt- 
ing an amendment to the first clause which 
incorporated the language of the Massa- 
chusetts constitution, the section was 
adopted by a vote of 9 to 2. As amended 
and adopted, it reads as follows: All bills for 
raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives, but the Senate may pro- 
pose or concur with amendments, as in other 
bills. No money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law.” 

On the same day, a committee of five was 
appointed “to revise the style of and arrange 
the articles which had been agreed to * * *”, 
referred to as the Committee on Style and 
Arrangement. 

On September 12, the Committee on Style 
and Arrangement made its report on a final 
and revised draft of the Constitution. Sec- 
tion 7 of this final draft contained the pro- 
vision: “All bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives, 
but the Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments as on other bills.” The last 
clause of the version adopted on September 8, 
forbidding money to be drawn from the 
Treasury except in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law, had been removed from 
section 7 and appeared as clause 6 of sec- 
tion 9. 


SUMMARY OF DEBATES IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

Summarizing the debates, it appears (1) 
that originally each House was to have full 
and equal authority to originate all bills; (2) 
an attempt to except money bills and require 
them to originate in the House of Represent- 
atives was rejected; (3) as a result of a com- 
promise between delegates from the small 
and large States, all States were given an 
equal vote in the Senate, in return for vest- 
ing in the House of Representatives exclusive 
power to originate both revenue and appro- 
priation measures, and this was tentatively 
approved on two occasions; (4) subsequently, 
a provision to vest exclusive authority in 
the House over both revenue and appropri- 
ation bills was proposed by the Committee 
on Detail and rejected on two occasions; (5) 
this rejection was in three parts; one rejected 
the exclusive authority in the House to orig- 
inate money bills; the second rejected the 
exclusive authority in the House to orig- 
inate, with amendment by the Senate; and 
the third rejected exclusive origination of 
appropriation measures in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; (6) subsequently, a special com- 
mittee, in an attempt at conciliation, recom- 
mended that the House have exclusive 
authority to originate revenue measures, with 
amendment by the Senate, and exclusive 
authority to originate appropriation meas- 
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ures was dropped; and (7) finally, the Con- 
vention adopted the language now contained 
in the Constitution, except that the clause 
requiring appropriations made by law prior 
to drawing money from the Treasury was 
moved to another section of the Constitu- 
tion, probably in order to avoid the confu- 
sion and misunderstanding generated by 
the earlier language, and as a matter of style. 

Kasson, commenting on the final product, 
says, “It thus appears by express votes the 
Convention refused to extend the exclusive 
power of the House beyond bills for raising 
revenue, and by express vote decided to 
leave in the Senate an equal power to origi- 
nate bills making appropriations of public 
money * . 


REPORT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY, 46TH CONGRESS (1880) 


Further substantiation for this view is 
found in the report of the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, made in 1881, referred 
to above (H. Rept. 147, 46th Cong., 3d sess.) . 
It appears that a Senate bill, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
certain land, and further authorizing the 
appropriating of funds therefor, had passed 
the Senate and was referred to the appro- 
priate House committee which reported it 
Having determined that the 
matter involved the making of an appro- 
priation, it was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with instructions 
to inquire into the right of the Senate under 
the Constitution to originate appropriation 
bills. This committee made a searching 
examination of the entire question and con- 
cluded that the Senate had such authority 
and that the power to originate appropria- 
tion bills is not exclusive in the House of 
Representatives. 

After reviewing the British Parliamentary 
practice at the time of Constitutional Con- 
vention, the House committee observed, 
“+ * + if they (the Founding Fathers) had 
intended to secure to the House the sole 
right to originate appropriation bills * * * 
it is but reasonable to suppose that they 
would have done so in perfectly plain and 
unequivocal terms.” 

Following an examination of a portion of 
the debates in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, the House committee stated: 

“From this brief summary it will be seen 
that the proposition was more than once 
presented to the Convention to vest in the 
House of Representatives the exclusive 
privilege of originating ‘all money bills’ co 
nomine, which was so often rejected. It 
would seem obvious, therefore, that the 
framers of the Constitution did not intend 
that the expression ‘bills for raising revenue’, 
as employed by them, should be taken as 
the equivalent of that term as it was under- 
stood in English parliamentary practice; for, 
if they had so intended, they would surely 
have used that term itself, which had al- 
ready received a fixed and definite significa- 
tion from long and familiar usage, instead 
of the one they chose to employ.” 

Thereafter, the House committee observed 
that it could not be said that the framers 
of the Constitution acted under any mis- 
apprehension or want of proper deliberation. 
Not only did they specifically reject lan- 
guage which would have vested in the House 
of Representatives the exclusive privilege 
of originating appropriation bills, but 

“No provision in the entire Constitution 
‘was more elaborately discussed or more care- 
fully considered. The policy of investing the 
House of Representatives with the exclusive 
privileges exercised by the English House 
of Commons in relation to ‘money bills’ was 
persistently and ably urged by such dis- 
tinguished and patriotic statesmen as George 
Mason, Elbridge Gerry, and Benjamin Frank- 
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lin; and the impropriety of making any dis- 
crimination whatever between the two 
Houses as to their power to originate any 
bills was forcibly presented by Madison, 
Gouverneur Morris, Oliver Ellsworth, James 
Wilson, and Roger Sherman.” 

Continuing, the House committee states: 

“To say that the illustrious men who com- 
posed the Federal Convention were incapable 
of declaring in clear and unmistakable lan- 

that the House of Representatives 
should have the sole right to originate ap- 
propriation bills, if such had been their in- 
tention, would be an insult to their intelli- 
gence, which, in view of the precise and 
perspicuous terms used in the resolution re- 
ported by Mr. Gerry, the substitute offered 
by Mr. Randolph, and the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Strong, could only stultify the 
person who might hazard such an insinua- 
tion; and it would be no less an imputation 
upon their integrity and candor, as well as 
@ gross abuse of construction, to suppose 
that they intended to be understood as 
meaning precisely what they repeatedly re- 
fused to say in plain words, especially when 
such a meaning cannot be inferred by any 
possibility from the language they actually 
employed, if that language is taken accord- 
ing to its natural and ordinary import.” 

The House committee came to the con- 
clusion that it was never the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution to withhold 
the power of originating appropriation bills 
from the Senate, and that this was clearly 
shown from the language used in the instru- 
ment and the circumstances under which 
that language was employed. 

Concerning the argument that usage and 
customs should govern, the committee said: 

“e © * if the Senate was ever invested 
with that power by the Constitution, it can- 
not be said to have lost it by nonuser. For- 
tunately for us, that is not the way in which 
our constitutional provisions are changed, 
nor can they be altered by mere parliamen- 
tary practice. They must remain in the 
plain words in which they are written until 
amended by the concurrent votes of two- 
thirds of each branch of Congress and the 
legislatures of three-fourths of all the States 
in the Union, and while they remain they 
must be construed according to the simple 
and well settled rules of interpretation ap- 
plicable to all other written language 

“If the mere practice of the two Houses or 
of either of them can be said to affect in any 
Way a clear constitutional principle, in- 
stances in which the House has passed, with- 
out objection, appropriation bills which have 
originated in the Senate, might be adduced 
in sufficient numbers to fill a volume.” 

In concluding its report, the committee 
stated: 

“With the policy of such a provision your 
committee has nothing to do. That was 
a matter to be considered and determined 
by the convention which framed the Con- 
stitution and the States which ratified it. 
And whether they acted wisely or unwisely 
in that regard cannot alter the fact that 
there is nothing in the language of the 
Constitution to indicate an intention on 
their part to withhold from the Senate the 
power to originate bills for the appropria- 
tion of money or that they repeatedly re- 
jected a proposition to confine that privilege 
to the House of Representatives, although 
presented in the most emphatic and un- 
equivocal terms. Believing, therefore, from 
the plain letter of the Constitution, as 
well as from all the circumstances sur- 
rounding the adoption of the provision in 
question, that the Senate had the clear right 
to originate the bill, they report it back to 
the House, with the recommendation that 
it be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and that the following resolution 
be adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Senate had the con- 
stitutional power to originate the bill re- 
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ferred, and that the power to originate bills 
appropriating money from the Treasury of 
the United States is not exclusive in the 
House of Representatives.” 

This report, which was accompanied by 
minority views, was recommitted. The mi- 
nority views contained the usual arguments 
advanced in support of the contention that 
the House of Representatives has exclusive 
power to originate appropriation bills. 


VIEWS OF COMMENTATORS AND THE SUPREME 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The precise question of the right of the 
Senate to originate appropriation bills has 
never been passed upon directly by the 
courts. However, it has been the subject 
of comment by several commentators and 
has been treated indirectly in several deci- 
sions of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Story, writing in 1833, in his 
famous “Commentaries on the Constitution 
of the United States,” stated: 7 

“e + + What bills are properly ‘bills for 
raising revenue,’ in the sense of the Consti- 
tution, has been a matter of some discus- 
sion. A learned commentator supposes that 
every bill which indirectly or consequent 
may raise revenue is, within the sense of 
the Constitution, a revenue bill. He there- 
fore thinks that the bills for establishing 
the post office and the mint, and regulating 
the value of foreign coin belong to this class, 
and ought not to have originated (as in 
fact they did) in the Senate. But the prac- 
tical construction of the Constitution has 
been against his opinion. And, indeed, the 
history of the origin of the power already 
suggested abundantly proves that it has 
been confined to bills to levy taxes in the 
strict sense of the words, and has not been 
understood to extend to bills for other pur- 
poses, which may incidentally create reve- 
nue. pen, 

More recently, an equally eminent au- 
thority on the Constitution, W. W. Willough- 
by, in his definitive work, “The Constitu- 
tional Law of the United States” stated: “ 

“The Constitution provides that ‘all bills 
for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives; but the Senate 
may propose or concur with amendments as 
on other bills.’ 

“This provision has given rise to frequent 
controversies between the two Houses of 
Congress, but has but seldom been 
up by the courts. No formal definition of a 
revenue measure has been given by the Su- 
preme Court, but in Twin City National 
Bank v. Nebeker, the Court, in effect, held 
that a bill, the primary purpose of which is 
not the raising of revenue, is not a measure 
that must originate in the House, even 
though, incidentally, a revenue will be de- 
rived by the United States from its opera- 
tion.” 

Concerning appropriations acts, Mr. Wil- 
loughby stated: ° 

“It would seem that the Senate has full 
power to originate measures appropriating 
money from the Federal Treasury. 

“This right has at times been denied by 
certain Members of the House, but the House 
has not itself formally adopted this negative 
view.” 

In Twin City Bank v. Nebeker,“ the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upheld 
the validity of a statute providing a na- 
tional currency secured by a pledge of bonds 
of the United States and imposing a tax on 
the notes in circulation of the banking as- 
sociations organized under the statute, in 
furtherance of that object and to meet the 
expenses attending the execution of the act. 
It was contended that since the act imposed 
a tax, it was a revenue raising measure; and 
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that since the amendment which imposed 
the tax originated in the Senate, it was void. 
The Court held that this was not a revenue 
bill “which the Constitution declares must 
originate in the House of Representatives.” 

In disposing of this contention, Mr. Justice 
Harlan (202-3) stated: 

“Mr. Justice Story has well said that the 
practical construction of the Constitution 
and the history and origin of the constitu- 
tional provision in question proves that reve- 
nue bills are those that levy taxes in the 
strict sense of the word, and are not bills 
for other purposes which may incidentally 
create revenue 


BASES FOR THE POSITION OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The position of some Members of the House 
of Representatives, that the Constitution 
vests in that House exclusive authority to 
originate appropriation bills, appears to have 
received its principal support from Asher 
Hinds and Representative CLARENCE CANNON, 
both former House Parliamentarians, and a 
considerable amount of material on the sub- 
ject is found in “Hinds’ and Cannon's Prece- 
dents.” Additional material is found in 
Luce’s “Legislative Problems,” and in the 
minority views attached to the report of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary (H. Rept. 
No. 147, 46th Cong.), referred to above. 
However, the major work purporting to sup- 
port this position is found in an article by 
former Senator John Sharp Williams, written 
in 1912 and published as Senate Document 
No. 872 (62d Cong., 1912). 

In this article, Mr. Williams, after review- 
ing briefly the debates in the convention, 
arrives at the events of September 8, 1787. 
Noting the adoption by a vote of 9 to 2 of 
the language “All bills for raising revenue 
shall originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments, as in other bills. No 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury but 
in consequence of appropriations made by 
law,” he says, “no discussion. Evidently 
nobody thought that it made a difference 
from previous drafts. Why? Because the 
phrase ‘raising revenue’ was equivalent to 
the phrase ‘raising money and appropriating 
the same’.” 

In coming to this conclusion, Mr. Williams 
ignored completely the fact that on two 
occasions a provision by the Committee on 
Detail to vest exclusive authority over both 
revenue and appropriation bills was rejected. 
Furthermore, at the time of the second re- 
jection, a vote was taken on the following 
language: “No money shall be drawn from 
the Public Treasury, but in pursuance of 
appropriations which shall originate in the 
House of Representatives”; and it was de- 
feated by a vote of 10 to 1. 

How Mr. Williams was able to conclude 
after that action and the debate surrounding 
it that the phrase “‘raising revenue’ was 
equivalent to the phrase ‘raising money and 
appropriating the same’” is not readily ap- 
parent and is merely based upon his own per- 
sonal views and interpretations, rather than 
on historical facts and events. 

Mr. Williams also made much of the fact 
that the final draft, which omitted any ref- 
erence to “appropriations,” was the work of 
the “Committee of Revision of Style,” con- 
cluding that it “seems still evident that to 
‘raise revenue’ meant to raise money and ap- 
propriate it." He made no reference to the 
fact that this committee moved the last 
clause of the version adopted on September 
8, dealing with appropriations, from section 
7 of the final draft to section 9 of the final 
draft. It is certainly just as valid to as- 
sume that the committee took this action in 
order to separate, once and for all, the ap- 
propriation provision from the revenue pro- 
vision, in order to avoid the conflict and 
misunderstanding which existed throughout 
a considerable portion of the debate. Mr. 
Williams’ implication, that the omission of 
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any reference to “appropriations” was purely 
one of style and arrangement, certainly finds 
no justification in the facts reviewed, and 
must be treated as mere conjecture on his 
part. 

Mr. Williams proceeded to review the de- 
bates in some of the State conventions on 
the ratification of the Constitution. His 
references to the language used, however, 
are inconclusive, since all or most of them are 
to “money bills,” a term which, although used 
in the debate by the framers, was later dis- 
carded in favor of the more precise term— 
“bills to raise revenue,” and appropria- 
tions.” By tortured interpretations of the 

“m bills,” “revenue bills,” and 
“supply bills,” he attempts to show with- 
out any noticeable basis, that they really 
mean “appropriation bills.” 

Mr. Williams states further that “if you 
will read the of the Constitu- 
tional Convention at Philadelphia very care- 
fully, you will find that the whole argument 
there was whether the Senate should or 
should not have the right to amend. There 
never was one moment spent in discussion 
as to whether the House should or should 
not have the right to originate.” 

It is apparent that Mr. Williams did not 
read the debates with the care he requested 
of others. As early as June 13, 1787, when 
Gerry moved to change the equal right in 
both Houses to originate all legislation, so as 
to except money bills “which shall originate 
in the House of Representatives,” Butler, 
Madison, Sherman, and Pinckney took issue 
with him. Madison specifically observed 
that “the Senate would be the representatives 
of the people as well as the first branch,” and 
“as the Senate would be generally a more 
capable set of men, it would be wrong to 
exclude them from any preparation of the 
business, especially of that which was im- 
portant, * * *.” Sherman said, “We estab- 
lish two branches in order to get more wis- 
dom, which is particularly needed in the 
finance business. The Senate bear their 
share of the taxes and are also representatives 
of the people.” Pinckney noted that this 
distinction in South Carolina has been a 
source of “pernicious disputes between the 
two branches.” After the debate, Gerry's 
motion was defeated by a vote of 7 to 2. 

Subsequently, on August 6, the Committee 
on Detail, in its report, provided for the 

on in the House of Representatives 
of “all bills for raising or appropriating 
money * * +*+” In the debate on this pro- 
vision on August 8, Gouverneur Morris said, 
“it is particularly proper that the Senate 
shall have the right of originating money 
bills. They will sit constantly, will consist 
of a smaller number, and will be able to 
prepare such bills with the due correctness; 
and so as to prevent delay in the other 
House.” Following further debate, the pro- 
vision was rejected by a vote of 7 to 4. In 
further debate, several days later, Wilson 
said that “the purse was to have two strings, 
one of which was in the hands of the House 
of Representatives, the other in the Senate. 
Both Houses must concur in untying, and of 
what importance would it be which untied 
first, which last.“ He could not conceive it 
to be any objection to the Senate’s preparing 
the bills,” and “the restriction in favor of 
the House of Representatives would exclude 
the Senate from originating any important 
bills whatever.” 

In the light of the foregoing, it certainly 
cannot be said with any degree of accuracy, 
that “there never was one moment spent in 
discussion as to whether the House should 
or should not have the right to originate.” 

Finally, we have the clear statement of 
George Mason, a delegate from Virginia, who 
gave, as one of his reasons for refusing to 
sign the Constitution, the fact that “the 
Senate shall have the power of altering all 
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money bills, and of originating appropria- 
tions of money.” u 


CONCLUSIONS 


As stated at the outset of this study, an 
examination of the debates of the framers of 
the Constitution and of the principal com- 
mentators and authorities on the subject 
reveals, beyond any doubt, that the Senate 
has constitutional authority to originate 
appropriation bills. This conclusion is based 
upon the following findings: 

1. The language of the Constitution itself 
makes it perfectly plain that the exclusive 
authority of the House of Representatives 
refers only to “bills for raising revenue” 
which term means “levying taxes.” If the 
delegates to the Convention had desired to 
vest sole authority over appropriations in 
the House of Representatives, it may be 
assumed, in the light of their intellectual 
capacities and stature, that they would have 
done so in plain and unequivocal terms, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that attempts 
to confine that authority to the House were 
rejected repeatedly. This position is further 
supported by the refusal of Delegate George 
Mason to sign the Constitution because it 
gave the Senate power to originate appro- 
priations, quoted in the preceding paragraph. 

2. The practice of the English Parliament, 
at the time of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, under which the House of Commons 
controlled both revenue-raising and appro- 
priation bills, was well Known and under- 
stood by the delegates. The question of 
vesting the same powers in the House of 
Representatives was thoroughly debated and 
was ultimately rejected as inapplicable to the 
situation at hand, since the Senate bore no 
resemblance whatever to the hereditary 
House of Lords. 

3. The framers of the Constitution delib- 
erately discarded the term “money bills”, 
used in English parliamentary practice, be- 
cause of the confusion generated by this 
term. Furthermore, they understood fully 
the distinction between revenue-raising 
measures and appropriation measures, and, 
at no time was it intended that the term 
“bills for raising revenue” was to include 
bills for appropriating money. 

4. Originally, each House was given equal 
authority to originate all bills, and an at- 
tempt to except money bills and require 
them to originate in the House of Represent- 
atives was rejected, 

5. As the result of a compromise between 
the small and large States, all States were 
given an equal vote in the Senate in return 
for vesting in the House of Representatives 
exclusive power to originate both revenue 
and appropriation measures, and this was 
tentatively approved on two occasions, 

6. Subsequently, a provision to vest exclu- 
sive authority in the House over both rey- 
enue and appropriation measures was pro- 
posed and rejected on two occasions, This 
rejection was in three parts: one vote re- 
jected the exclusive authority in the House 
to originate money bills; the second rejected 
the exclusive authority in the House to origi- 
nate, with amendment by the Senate; and 
the third rejected exclusive origination of 
appropriation measures in the House of 
Representatives. 

7. Having ret ched an impasse on this ques- 
tion, a special committee, in an attempt at 
conciliation, recommended that the House 
have exclusive authority to originate revenue 
measures, with amendment by the Senate, 
and exclusive authority to originate appro- 
priation measures was dropped, in order to 
placate those delegates who resented the at- 
tempt to exclude the Senate from a matter 
of such importance as appropriations. 

8. The Convention finally adopted the 
language now contained in the Constitu- 


u See, supra, note 1. 
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tion, except that the clause requiring appro- 
priation made by law prior to drawing money 
from the Treasury was moved to another 
section by the Committee on Style and Ar- 
rangement. It is obvious that this action 
could not have been inadvertent, since the 
committee in question had no authority to 
make substantive changes. Therefore, their 
action in dropping any reference to appro- 
priation measures from article 1, section 7, 
clause 1, was done deliberately in order to 
carry out the desires of a majority of the 
delegates, and to eliminate any possible con- 
fusion which had been generated by the 
earlier language. Had this action been tak- 
en, merely as a matter of style, it would 
have exceeded the authority of the com- 
mittee, and the Constitution would never 
have been ratified in that form. 

9. Since the power to originate appropri- 
ation measures was clearly vested in th 
Senate by the Constitution, the fact that 
the Senate, as a matter of practice and pro- 
cedure, has permitted the House of Repre- 
sentatives to originate general appropriation 
bills over a long period of time, cannot op- 
erate to divest the Senate of this important 
constitutional power. If this is desirable, it 
must be done by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution as prescribed by that document. 

Approved: 

Eur E. NOBLEMAN, 

Professional Staf Member. 

WALTER L. REYNOLDS, 
Staf Director. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 16, 1963] 


In THE NaTION—Sorr FOOTFALLS OF CHANGE 
In Noisy TIMES 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Wasuinetron, April 15.—Considering the 
clamor of the disputes over domestic and for- 
eign policy between the administration and 
its critics, and those among the free world 
nations over collective defense and economic 
programs, it is not surprising that, of two 
very important moves in the direction of 
fundamental change in our governing sys- 
tem, one has just come to national notice. 
and the other is advancing toward its goal 
without arousing the goal tenders. 


APPORTIONMENT POWER 


The first basic change, which 10 State leg- 
islatures have now invoked their constitu- 
tional right and privilege to set in motion, 
would be the return to all 50 States of the 
final power to apportion their legislative 
seats, denying all Federal court jurisdiction 
in this political area by an amendment to 
the Constitution, The second would be the 
assertion by the U.S. Senate of equal right 
with the House to originate appropriation 
bills, a fundamental broadening of procedure 
with great but unforeseeable effects on the 
future fiscal condition of the Government. 
This claim of Senate power, which the House 
has rejected ever since the beginning of the 
Government, has just been certified as con- 
stitutional in a staff study for the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations headed by 
Senator MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas. 

Since the courts have never decided this 
issue, and the Senate has acquiesced to the 
insistence of the House that it alone may 
constitutionally originate appropriations, the 
House has paid very little attention to pre- 
vious Senate complaints. But if this study, 
prepared for Senator MCCLELLAN by Eli E. 
Nobleman of the committee staff, persuades 
the Senator to urge a showdown on the is- 
sue, and the Senate goes along with him, the 
House's long-prevailing treatment of it as a 
harmless exercise in constitutional research 
will end in a stalemate of appropriating that 
the Federal courts will be obliged to try to 
break. 

ORIGINATING MONEY BILLS 

This issue between the two branches has 

moved to the active from the inactive status 
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with the new determination revealed by the 
Senate to establish a joint committee on 
the budget. That legislation, designed to 
provide overall congressional management 
of ture versus revenue, has 

the Senate five times, only to be killed in 
the House on the claim that it is a mecha- 
nism by which the Senate can originate ap- 
propriations and thereby elude the constitu- 
tional restriction of this function to the 
House. But now the bill, drawn in rejection 
of this claim on the basis of the Nobleman 
study, has 76 sponsors, more than three- 
fourths of the Senate. 

Obviously, the preparation of a staff study 
is the quietest of all the originating phases 
of legislation. This sufficiently explains, 
though the product may be a bomb, as in 
this instance, the quiet of its target, the 
House, during the production stage. But 
it does not account for the fact that no na- 
tional attention was drawn to the mounting 
procession of State legislatures, re- 


gaining from the Federal courts the power 
of the electorate of the States to fix their 
own formula of legislative representation, 
until the number of marchers had reached 
10. 
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CURIOUS LACK OF NOTICE 


This lack of national notice is the more 
curious because the legislatures of States 
such as Missouri, with urban populations 
able in combination to control their politics, 
had joined the procession, and its objective 
had also been approved by one branch of the 
legislatures of other States in the same cate- 
gory—New Jersey and Illinois among them. 
Hence it may be that the rapid action in 19 
States to conform to the Supreme Court’s 
new assumption of authority over legislative 
apportionment had so convinced the zealous 
and highly articulate supporters the rule 
was established that they quit listening for 
the tread of State reaction in the increasing 
noise of the larger national and interna- 
tional policy battles. 

In the alarm of their awakening, however, 
this group seems to be overlooking at least 
two aspects of the situation. (1) The 10 
legislatures exercised their specific rights as 
stated in the Constitution. (2) There is no 
evidence as yet of an overall design to pre- 
vent an equitable register of urban and 
rural votes by referendums on State reappor- 
tionments if and when recovered from the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts. 


Ships trading with Cuba 
OTHER THAN RUSSIAN 
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SHIPS TRADING WITH CUBA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Lloyd’s Shipping Index gives a daily ap- 
praisal of shipping on the oceans of the 
world. I became interested in this avail- 
able information, and I feel certain that 
my colleagues in the Congress will be in- 
terested in what a study of the index of 
of March 14 reveals. 

It is interesting in an intriguing way 
to notice the number of British ships 
plying trade with Cuba, when they have 
been asked to assist our Navy in inter- 
cepting the small groups of Cubans try- 
ing to retake their own country. In 
fact, the whole study indicates that 
there is anything but a diminution of 
shipping to the Communist-dominated 
country immediately to our south. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
index in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the index 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[Partial list positions based on Lloyd's Shipping Index of Mar. 14, 1963) 


7,314 | 4,325 | C AAE EAS ENA 
9,744 | 5,628 | Novorossisk. 
4,664 | 2,682 Nigata 
9,662 | 5,551 | Havana Mar. 2. 
6,984 | 5,105 | Havana Feb. 1 
8,785 | 5,038 alcutta. 
7,233 | 4,403 | Havana Fe 
8,789 | 5,045 | Calcutta 
7,173 | 4,287 | Havana Mar, 2. 
6,907 | 3,350 | Havana Jan. 12.. 
5,967 | 3,981 | Hango Feb, 9. 
Fd tes, SG AR RR ESE A © 
74 | 8.190 | Whampoa- 
r ampoa_.._. 
11,883 | 5,088 | Havana Oct. 27 
9,632 | 5,768 | Cienfuegos Feb. 
8,837 | 5,466 Havana Mar. 2__. 
19,999 | 12,709 | Tuapse........... 
9,985 | 6,064 Cienfuegos Feb, 25. 
8,236 | 4,583 | London Feb. 28 
21,699 | 12,976 | Havana Feb. 18 
10,776 | 6,277 | Santi: Mar. 
11,299 | 6,574 | Nov 
7,217 | 4,467 | Piraeus Feb. 18.— 
7.282 4.674 
10, 904 6, 204 
5,252 | 2,948 
16, 267 | 9, 480 
3,920 | 2,206 
11,737 | 6,766 
3,027 | 1,609 
Cul 
7,127 | 4,343 5 
2,7386 1,355 8 
7. 244] 4,396 
16,241 | 9,562 | Novorissisk Feb. 28. 
5,345 | 2,961 | Hamburg 
7,120 | 4,249 | Novorossisk 
4,750) 2,702 | Shanghai 


Panama Canal Mar, 8, 
Arrived Kobe Mar, 13, 
Arrived Callao Mar. 8. 
Arrived Jan. 31, 


ed Mar. 
In 29:10 N, 110 W. Mar. 10. 
Passed Istanbul Mar. 11. 
fatos Freeport (Bahamas) Mar. 


Augusta Mar. 4. 


Arrived Feb, 1. 
Passed Gibraltar Mar. 7. 


Vessel Year 

built 
Admiral Nachimov 1925 15, 286 
Alapajevsk. 1960 5, 411 
Almetjevsk. 1959 5,411 
Anga 1957 5, 494 
Arag vi. 1960 4, 084 
Atkarsk... 1960 5, 411 
Baikal.. 1962 4, 800 
Buku 1943 7,176 
Baltika 1940 7,494 
she vik 1959 6, 660 
Bratsk.. 1957 5, 518 
charest. 1 
Oberniakbovsk 1961 5, 382 
. . 1955 229 
Dekabrist <n cccecnsece — 1 1943 7,176 


peter seem 
8888888 


Havana Feb. 16.--.----------- 
Guantanamo Bay Feb. 


Arrived Mar. 2. 
Sailed Rotterdam Dec. 22. 
Arrived Mar. 6. 


Arrived Mar. 9. 
Arrived Mar, 10. 


Arrived Mar. 6. 


1 .—— 
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Ships trading with Cuba—Continued 
RUSSIAN VESSELS—OContinued 
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[Partial list positions based on Lloyd's Shipping Index of Mar. 14, 1963] 


See 
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8888888285 


BER 
— 2 
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>, 


382 
720 
722 
3, 385 
870 
106 
255 


EE 
E 


Sg 
— 


8888 


rer 
— 
2 


From 


Havana Feb. 5. 


— 


deger- Sr 
S888 88 


Havana Mar. 10 
Santiago Feb. 16. 
Santiago Feb, 14 


888888888 


— 
an 
a= 
8 


eee SPRAM 


— 


REPT ENE Tone 
3888888388488 


Ae 


weir 
288888 


as 


Cienfuegos Feb. 5 Odessa 


Passed Istanbul Mar. 6. 


Arrived Mar, 1, 
Arrived Mar. 8, 
Arrived Mar. 8, 


Arrived Feb, 16. 

Passed Elsinore Dec, 19, 
Sailed Gibraltar Jan. 10, 
Sailed Gibraltar Mar. 7. 


Arrived Mar. 11, 
Arrived Feb. 28. 

Passed Elsinore Nov. 18. 
Arrived Feb. 5, 


Arrived Feb. 7. 


Arrived Feb. 20. 
Feb. 27, 


Arrived Mar. 6. 
Arrived Feb. 16. 


COMMUNIST DOMINATION OF ES- 
TONIA, LATVIA, AND LITHUANIA 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
Americans who contemplate the present 
status of the once proud nations of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, cannot 
avoid a deep sense of regret and of sym- 
pathy for the injustices suffered by the 
citizens of these nations who must now 
live under Communist domination. 

I rise today to pay my respects to the 
determination of these great peoples, 
and of their relatives here in the United 
States, in their efforts to regain the free- 
dom and independence of their native 
lands. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp, at this point, a 
noble resolution, recently framed by the 
sons and daughters of these countries 
who now make significant contributions 
to American society in Maryland, but are 
not unmindful of the needs of their rela- 
tives back home. 

My concern, and the concern of all 
Americans for these people, has led me 
to forward copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of State, and our permanent Am- 
bassador to the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having 
been able, through democratic process, to 
achieve a national unity and freedom of its 
people, even though they stem from the most 
diverse of racial, religious, and ethnic back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas this national unification of the 
free society has led the people of the United 


States to possess a warm understanding and 
sympathy for the aspirations of peoples 
everywhere; and 

Whereas so many countries under colonial 
domination have been or are being given the 
opportunity to establish their own independ- 
ent states, the Baltic Nations having a great 
historical past and having enjoyed the bless- 
ings of freedom for centuries are now sub- 
jugated to the most brutal colonial oppres- 
sion; and 

Whereas the Communist regime did not 
come to power in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia by legal or democratic process; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union took over Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia by force of arms; 
and 

Whereas Lithuanians, Latvians, and Es- 
tonians desire, fight, and die for national in- 
dependence and freedom; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Governments of the Baltic 
Nations of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
and consistently has refused to 
their seizure and forced incorporation into 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics; 
and 

Whereas no just peace and security can be 
achieved in the world while these and other 
nations remain enslaved: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America request the President of the United 
States to bring up the Baltic States question 
before the United Nations and ask that the 
United Nations request the Soviets (a) to 
withdraw all Soviet troops, agents, and con- 
trols from Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; 
(b) to return all Baltic deportees from Si- 
beria, prisons and and slave camps in the So- 
viet Union; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United Nations conduct 
free elections in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia under its supervision. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION NEEDS THE 
GI BILL NOW 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Senate Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, I was deeply im- 
pressed by testimony recently presented 
before this committee in favor of the 
cold war GI bill, by Robert W. Sneden, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. Sneden is president of the Daven- 
port Institute, a junior college of busi- 
ness, and is president-elect of the United 
Business Schools Association. 

In this dual capacity, Mr. Sneden is 
very much aware of the importance of 
setting up a GI bill for education aid to 
veterans. 

His testimony is a strong defense of 
educational programs for veterans, and 
also emphasizes the role business schools 
and colleges of the Nation would perform 
if this cold war GI bill were enacted. 

Many times in arguing for passage of 
this GI bill, which I have introduced 
and reintroduced in three successive ses- 
sions of Congress, I have pointed out 
that veterans will more than repay the 
Government for their educational aid 
through increased earnings and payment 
of higher income taxes. 

But this matter of self-financing is 
not by any means the major point in 
favor of enactment of a GI bill. In pre- 
senting his thoughtful and well-docu- 
mented testimony, Mr. Sneden also dis- 
cusses the inequity of present educational 
opportunities for veterans, the need for 
raising the level of education and skills 
of our work force, the advantage of mak- 
ing military enlistment more attractive, 
the need to relieve labor markets of non- 
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training and semitrained applicants, and 
the importance of giving these veterans 
an opportunity to become more valuable 
to the society in which they live. I urge 
every Senator to read the answering 
arguments to opponents of the bill which 
is summarized in fine, irrefutable argu- 
ments. The 10-point conclusion should 
reach the seat of knowledge of every 

American. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
statement from one of the Nation's lead- 
ing authorities on education be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON S. 5 BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, U.S. SENATE, 
BY ROBERT W. SNEDEN, PRESIDENT, DAVEN- 
PORT INSTITUTE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

My name is Robert W. Sneden. Iam pres- 
ident of the Davenport Institute, a junior 
college of business in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which is accredited by the Accrediting Com- 
mission for Business Schools, 

I appear before you as president-elect of 
the United Business Schools Association. 
United Business Schools Association, which 
I have the honor to represent, is the one 
educational association speaking for some 
500 of the top independent business schools 
and colleges of the Nation which adhere to its 
standards and regulations. Its roots go back 
to 1912, and the present name is the result 
of the merger in May of 1962 of the National 
Association and Council of Business Schools, 
of which I am a past president, and the 
American Association of Business Schools. 
Its companion organization, The Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools, has been 
recognized by the U.S. Office of Education as 
a “nationally recognized accrediting agency” 
under the Veterans Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952. 

I have been associated for the past 17 
years with the field of business education and 
have served on the board of directors of the 
National Business Teachers Association. 

For the most part the schools which I 
represent are well established educational 
institutions which were founded from 25 to 
more than 50 years ago. Today there are 
more than 100,000 teachers employed in the 
various independent business schools and 
colleges, which have assets running well over 
a billion dollars. The independent business 
schools and colleges, in some cases being 
operated as private enterprises and in other 
cases as nonprofit institutions, currently en- 
roll more than 600,000 students. 

We feel that our schools are making a dis- 
tinct contribution by serving the youth of 
America and providing trained personnel for 
commerce, industry, government, and na- 
tional defense. The participation of our 
schools in the management counseling pro- 
gram of the Small Business Administration 
was commented upon in Report No. 2270 of 
the 87th Congress, 2d session, wherein 
the Senate Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness noted that “* * * privately operated, 
non-tax-supported colleges and schools of 
business have a place within the federally 
sponsored management counseling program.” 

STATEMENT OF POSITION 

It is a pleasure to appear before you today 
and express our support for the continua- 
tion of a program of veterans education 
along the lines of the successful Korean GI 
bill. The position of the United Business 
Schools Association is the result of associa- 
tion committee analysis, consideration by our 
board of directors and discussion at past 
conventions. This, of course, refers not only 
to S. 5 but also to S. 349 of the 87th Congress 
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and similar measures introduced in the 86th 
Congress. 
IMPORTANT GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

In the development of the position of the 
United Business Schools Association on S. 5, 
we believe that the following general consid- 
erations are entitled to great weight as they 
are considered by your committee: 

1. Conditions today are such that thou- 
sands of young men are required by the com- 
pulsory draft law to serve on active duty in 
the Armed Forces for a specific period of 
time. If there should be any question in 
the mind as to safety and lack of risk in 
the military service today, we need only to 
mention Vietnam, Berlin, Congo, Formosa, 
Korea, Greenland, and numerous satellite 
areas and other hot spots in the world. 
These serve as reminders that we must main- 
tain a constant state of preparedness and 
must continue to expose our servicemen to 
the hazards of potentially explosive military 
incidents, Following this active duty, these 
young people are further compelled to per- 
form additional services in the Active Reserve 
and, later, the Standby Reserve. Their total 
obligation, once entered upon active duty, 
generally extends for 6 years. 

If these cold war conditions were not pres- 
ent, the majority of these men would not be 
entering military service but would be pur- 
suing their own individual goals in civilian 
life. At the present time our Federal Gov- 
ernment does not offer these young people 
any help in coping with the problems created 
for them by the cold war and their compul- 
sory military service. They need the help of 
this legislation to catch up with those con- 
temporaries who were not asked to serve 
in the Armed Forces. 

2. Educational assistance to these young 
people is only fair based upon the student 
deferment policy. Many students were de- 
ferred due to the Government’s recognition 
of the importance of education and it is 
inconsistent to deny educational benefits 
to those who have already served. If edu- 
cation is considered important enough to 
warrant deferment, by the same token, it is 
of comparable importance to justify post- 
service educational assistance. 

It is also true that the student deferment 
policy placed college education in a highly 
preferred status. Persons who wish to pur- 
sue trade or other ndary education 
are not generally eligible for student defer- 
ment under Selective Service regulations. 
Students attending our private business 
schools or colleges are not eligible for de- 
ferment, as a general rule, under these regu- 
lations. Our goals as a nation require that 
our young people obtain as much advance 
training as possible, college or otherwise, 
and therefore educational assistance is de- 
sirable. 

3. The relatively low educational attain- 
ment of veterans affected by this bill shows 
clearly the need for this legislation. A Vet- 
erans’ Administration survey dated May 29, 
1959, states: 

“At the time of their separation from the 
Armed Forces, 6 percent had not completed 
elementary school; 10 percent had completed 
elementary school but had had no further 
schooling; 29 percent had had some high 
school education but had not graduated; 35 
percent had graduated from high school but 
had had no college training; 8 percent had 
completed 1, 2, or 3 years of college work; 
and 12 percent had completed 4 or more years 
of college.” 

The final report of the Bradley Commission 
concluded that the interruption of educa- 
tion of post-Korean veterans would be their 
main handicap. They stated: 

“The Commission recognized that the main 
handicap which mays be incurred by the 
peacetime ex-serviceman, other than sery- 
ice-connected disabilities elsewhere discussed 
is the effect that a period of 2 year’s man- 
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datory service at an early age may have 
upon education. At the age of entrance into 
military service, schooling is the occupation 
of many, and military service will delay some 
young men from advancing their formal edu- 
cation and will perhaps cause some to drop 
their plans forever because marriage and 
other pursuits may interfere with their re- 
turn to school or college.” 

4. An educational assistance bill will pro- 
vide America with professional, technical 
and vocational skills that otherwise might 
be irreplacably lost. Our present critical 
shortages in certain essential occupations 
would be even more catastrophic except for 
the passage of the previous GI bills. 

5. We have already recognized GI bills in 
the past; namely, in the World War II GI 
bill and the Korean GI bill, and the need to 
furnish our servicemen with opportunities 
to overcome in part the years lost from 
civilian life and to establish themselves in 
productive and useful occupations, In a 
press release issued on June 22, 1954, the 
10th anniversary of the World War II bill, 
the Veterans’ Administration stated: 

“Through the GI bill, the World War II 
veterans have become the best educated 
group of people in the history of the United 
States. 

“Because of their training they have raised 
their income level to the point where they 
now are paying an extra billion dollars a 
year in income taxes to Uncle Sam. At this 
rate, GI bill trained veterans alone will pay 
off the entire $15 billion cost of the GI edu- 
cation and training program within the next 
15 years.” 

This means that the educational assist- 
ance given to the young servicemen will be 
self-liquidating. The Federal Government 
will be paid back the cost of the education 
through increased taxes on higher earnings 
resulting from the students’ education. 
Therefore, ultimately the investment the 
Government makes in educational assistance 
will be completely repaid. 

6. Actual hostilities in Korea ceased on 
July 27, 1953. The Korean conflict, for the 
purposes of educational assistance, was of- 
ficially terminated by Presidential declara- 
tion of January 31, 1955. This arbitrary 
date cut off many men who are entitled to 
these educational benefits equally with those 
who were in service prior to January 31, 1955. 
It would not be fair to exclude these men 
from educational benefits as a result of this 
arbitrary cutoff date. 

This is only a brief summary of some of 
the major considerations which we feel are 
important to your committee. There are 
undoubtedly many other considerations 
which we have overlooked but it is apparent 
that there is a need for this legislation now. 


ANSWER TO ARGUMENTS IN OPPOSITION TO 
EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS FOR COLD WAR GTI'S 
Opposition to proposals for restablishing 

educational benefits seems to fall within 

seven major categories: 

First, there are those who oppose this legis- 
lation because of cost. This group, not yet 
having fully analyzed the statistics pub- 
lished by the Veterans’ Administration, look 
at the estimated $500 million annual 
cost of these benefits. And yet, data from 
the Veterans’ Administration shows con- 
clusively that veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict, as a result of educa- 
tional benefits, have increased their income 
levels so that they now pay, in additional 
income taxes, over a billion dollars annually 
into the Treasury. At this rate the entire 
cost of GI benefits will be paid, by those who 
receive them, within the next few years. 
Thus, the initial cost, over a few short years, 
will be more than repaid into the Treasury. 

In this connection we must note that in 
its first 4 years of operation, the Korean GI 
bill was instrumental in attracting approxi- 
mately 155,000 veterans into scientific and 
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engineering careers, which in terms of our 
national manpower needs alone would make 
the program worthwhile. 

A second group of individuals opposes this 
legislation because of the small number who 
are actually subjected to induction. This 
group fails to recognize that many individ- 
uals, facing induction, voluntarily enlist. 
Others, offered choice assignments, volunteer 
for service. For this reason the actual num- 
ber entering military service because of the 
draft is unknown. This group fails to con- 
sider the entire problem. They refuse to 
face up to our national obligation—an obli- 
gation to every individual—not merely an 
obligation to groups large enough to exert 
political pressure. 

A third group of individuals opposes this 
legislation because they feel that the com- 
pulsory draft law does not disrupt the educa- 
tion plans of many of our young men. This 
group fails to realize that military service, 
or the possibility of military service, affect 
the lives of many young men below the age 
of 22. The mere existence of the compulsory 
draft law becomes an important part of each 
individual's qualifications for employment 
as he comes to draft age. Employers are un- 
willing to invest time and money to train 
men who might have to serve in the Armed 
Forces. Besides the effect on a young man's 
employment potential, the draft raises 
numerous uncertainties which make it im- 
possible to plan ahead. As a result many 
students are frequently discouraged from 
immediately entering into advance educa- 
tional training. 

It is not surprising that young men from 
17 to 18% years of age constitute about one- 
half of all first-time enlistments each year. 
It can only be assumed that many of these 
enlisted in the service as a result of the 
draft law, in order that they may select the 
service of their choice and serve at a time 
most convenient for them. Therefore, it is 
clear that the compulsory draft law does dis- 
rupt the educational plans of many of our 
young men. 

A fourth group opposes this legislation on 
the basis that such benefits will induce 
trained personnel, personnel who have been 
in the service for the required 2-year period, 
to leave the service and accept benefits of- 
fered by this legislation. It is true that 
some individuals fail to reenlist so that they 
could avail themselves of GI benefits. It was 
also true that such individuals provided, and 
still provide, a pool of trained manpower, 
better trained in some cases because of the 
higher educational level attained as a result 
of educational benefits. These individuals 
are available, if needed, for the security of 
our country. They may be lost to the mili- 
tary services but only temporarily; such loss 
may cause concern to the services, they may 
not be available on a full-time basis; but 
they are available for the security of this 
Nation and they can, and will, provide 
trained manpower if and when needed even 
though they may be beyond military age. 

In this connection we would like to quote 
from a letter to Senator Par McNamara, my 
own Senator of Michigan, from Dr. John A. 
Hannah, president of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, dated April 23, 1959. Dr. Hannah, you 
will recall, was formerly Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower. 

“One of the objections to the GI bill— 
one which I encountered throughout my 
service with the Defense Department—was 
that the GI bill created too great an incen- 
tive for those in military service to return 
to civilian life. I believe that there is some 
truth in that charge, but I believe that those 
who make it do not face the facts realistic- 
ally. The truth is that a great majority of 
those who enter the military service are 
not attracted by the military as a career but 
are simply discharging their duty to our 
country because it is their duty. 
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“I can endorse with enthusiasm a pro- 
gram making it possible for our bright young 
men to finance their higher education in 
exchange for a contribution to our security 
through a period of service in our military 
organization. The Nation would be doubly 
benefited. We would be assured of a con- 
stant flow of ambitious and able young peo- 
ple into the military, and we would be guar- 
anteed a continuing flow of these people 
back into our colleges and universities.” 

We accept Dr. Hannah’s comments based 
on his experience with his problem. We be- 
lieve that this bill would tend to increase 
voluntary enlistments in the military serv- 
ice. Many bright young men in lower eco- 
nomic brackets would enter the military 
service if they were shown that the Govern- 
ment intended to help them later on in 
getting an education. We know from past 
experience that incentives aid enlistments, 
and this bill would be a truly appealing 
incentive. 

A fifth group opposes the legislation be- 
cause it provides benefits not heretofore pro- 
vided for the peacetime soldier who faces 
none of the hazards of war. This group 
points out that such benefits have in the 
past been reserved for those who served 
during periods of war. This group main- 
tains that the peacetime inductee can antic- 
ipate the draft and plan accordingly. They 
say such planning was not possible by the 
wartime GI. 

It is true that peacetime draftees do not 
face the hazards of war. It is also true 
that of the millions of men who were called 
into the service during World War II and 
the Korean conflict only a small number 
were actually involved in combat. Yet the 
GI bill did not distinguish between those 
who served in actual combat and those who 
also served, The cold war has not yet ended; 
the tension in many areas of the world is 
such that fighting could break out again 
at any time. Men are still being inducted 
into service and men are still serving in ex- 
treme hardship posts under heavy tension. 
They too serve and deserve the benefits pro- 
vided by the bills under consideration by 
this committee. 

A sixth group argues that inservice educa- 
tional programs are already successfully in 
operation and meet the needs for educating 
and training personnel. It is true that in- 
service educational programs today offer a 
valuable supplement to other avenues of 
securing education. However, the fields of 
study are limited and because of the spare 
time nature of the study, few men actually 
can secure a substantial amount of academic 
credit in this way. For example, Air Force 
testimony indicates that only 800 men per 
year have obtained college degrees under 
their program. In any case, full-time civil- 
ian education opportunities in practice, as 
well as in principle, are superior to part- 
time military educational programs. 

Finally, a number of individuals object to 
this legislation because there is no clear 
showing of need that educational benefits 
should be provided for all individuals who 
have the capability and desire to continue 
their education. The United Business 
Schools Association agree and will continue 
to support any measure which is designed to 
increase the educational level of our Nation. 
Such legislation is a must. 

But the Congress has not yet enacted legis- 
lation broad enough to provide sufficient 
opportunities for the educational advance- 
ment of all our younger citizens. The Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 was 
a step in the right direction. We are sure 
that it will provide opportunities for many 
of our youth to obtain a higher education 
but this act does not provide for any persons 
who wish to pursue business courses, trades, 
or other postsecondary education. 

It is our hope that the National Defense 
Education Act will be broadened and ex- 
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panded to include the training of students 
in every form of education to the very limits 
of their capabilities. We, therefore feel that 
the legislation here proposed will not con- 
flict with the objectives of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 but will sup- 
plement the provisions of that law. It will 
encourage individuals to volunteer for serv- 
ice so that they can pay for their education 
by serving their country. This legislation 
will clearly and unmistakably serve as a no- 
tice to all our youth that their obligation to 
serve their country is not a one-way proposi- 
tion—that the Federal Government acknowl- 
edges a special obligation for those who serve 
in the Armed Forces over and above any obli- 
gation we might have to those who never 
perform any duty for their country. 

There are many other arguments against 
this legislation and I am sure you gentle- 
men have already heard many of them. I 
will not take any more of your time to point 
out the invalidity of them. I am sure in 
your consideration of this bill you will clear- 
ly see that its objectives are founded on a 
careful analysis of the benefits derived by 
the Nation from the GI bill of rights. 


IMPORTANCE OF KEY PROVISIONS OF GI BILL 


We wish to comment on certain key pro- 
visions of the bill. 

1. The educational benefits are particularly 
valuable since they permit a wide range of 
choice by the individual veteran among the 
various educational opportunities that are 
most likely to be of value to him. These 
opportunities range from advanced profes- 
sional and technical study to on-the-job 
training in applied skills. It is essential that 
we continue to allow the veteran to make 
his own choice of vocation. 

2. The proposed legislation, in the judg- 
ment of nearly all of us in higher education, 
should provide for the payment of benefits 
directly to the individual veteran. The vet- 
eran then attends the school or college of 
his choice. The experienced educators across 
the country are so uniformly in favor of this 
procedure that I want to endorse strongly a 
provision for direct payment to the veteran. 

We suggest that any bill passed by this 
committee should include the above-outlined 
principles. 

CONCLUSION 


In summary, Mr. Chairman, we see the fol- 
lowing benefits in the approval of an educa- 
tional assistance program to post-Korean 
veterans: 

1. Inequity of educational opportunities 
for veterans will be corrected_ 

2. The Nation will be able to repay those 
who sacrificed the most in a way which will 
be beneficial to both the individual and 
society. 

3. Educational opportunities will result in 
additional scientists, engineers, technicians, 
and other professional people thus raising 
the skilled and technical levels in America, 
thereby strengthening the defense of our 
Nation. 

4. Opportunities for individuals to make 
their own choices in education assure an 
educational balance with the total needs of 
our society. 

5. Those who will benefit under this pro- 
gram will not only aid their society by their 
increased educational training, but will nat- 
urally aid the coffers of the Treasury. 

6. Enlistments in the military service will 
increase too, with greater purpose and plan- 
ning on the ‘part of volunteers. 

7. Skills and ability which otherwise may 
be lost or not used will be developed at every 
level of education. 

8. Production increases can be expected 
through increased enrollments in programs 
of vocational education. 

9. Labor markets will be relieved of non- 
trained and semitrained applicants. 

10. In addition to raising the standard of 
living, preparing our young people for auto- 
mation by developing their technical, scien- 
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tific, and educational skills, and reducing the 
number of unskilled, we are providing for 
an enlightened and educated citizenry. 

Before closing my testimony, I would like 
to say on behalf of the private business 
schools of America, that we will rededicate 
ourselves to do an even better job than we 
have done in the past in turning out trained 
personnel who will meet the needs of com- 
merce, industry, Government and national 
defense. 

We also wish to express the appreciation of 
our group for the privilege of appearing be- 
fore this committee. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE 
CORP. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nominations of incorporators of 
the Communications Satellite Corp. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nominations, en bloc, of the 
incorporators of the Communications 
Satellite Corp.? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
the Senate in executive session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am about to pro- 
pound a unanimous- consent request. It 
has been cleared with the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], with the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], and the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who 
favor the confirmation of the nomina- 
tions; and with the distinguished junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and other Senators who oppose 
the confirmation of the nominations. I 
believe that at this time we have perhaps 
touched all bases. 

I ask unanimous consent that on the 
point of order to be made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and following the conclusion of 
a forthcoming quorum call, 40 minutes 
be allocated to the consideration of the 
point of order, 20 minutes to be controlled 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and 20 min- 
utes to be controlled by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The limitation of debate will not be- 
come effective until after the conclusion 
of a live quorum call, at which time the 
Senator from Oregon will obtain the 
floor and make his point of order. At 
that time the limitation of debate will 
start. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Chair correctly understand that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon anticipates raising a 
constitutional question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 
know the request? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I have just made 
the request that the Senate agree to a 
limitation of debate following the con- 
clusion of a live quorum call. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon will then make his 
point of order, and at that time the lim- 
itation of debate will begin. 

Mr. JAVITS. There would be a lim- 
itation of 40 minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did the 
Chair correctly understand the Senator 
from Montana to say that the Senator 
from Oregon intends to raise a question 
as to whether the Senate has the author- 
ity under the Constitution to confirm 
the nominations? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is a 
constitutional question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I accept the cor- 
rection. The Recorp is now clear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask that the attachés notify Senators 
that it will be a live quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


No. 62 Ex.] 

Aiken Goldwater Miller 
Allott re Monroney 
Anderson Gruening Morse 
Bartlett Hartke Morton 
Bayh Hickenlooper Moss 
Beall Hill Mundt 
Bennett Holland Muskie 

Hruska Nelson 
Brewster Inouye Neuberger 
Burdick Jackson Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Javits Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Pell 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Prouty 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Proxmire 
Case Keating Ribicoff 
Church Kefauver Robertson 
Clark Kennedy Russell 
Coo; Kuchel Saltonstall 
Cotton Lausche Scott 
Curtis Long, Mo Simpson 
Dirksen Long, La Smith 
Dodd Mansfield Sparkman 
Dominick McCarthy Stennis 
Douglas McClellan Talmadge 
Eastland icGee Thurmond 
Edmondson McGovern Tower 
Ellender McIntyre Williams, Del. 

cNamara Yarborough 

Fong Mechem Young, N. Dak 
Pulbright Metcalf Young, Ohio 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Syminc- 
TON], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is 
necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
raise the point of order, in behalf of my- 
self and the Senator from Wisconsin 
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[Mr. NEtson], which I know every Sena- 
tor expects me to make, I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the point of order. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, speaking 
now under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, I rise to make the point of 
order that the Senate is without consti- 
tutional authority to advise and consent 
to the nominations of private incorpo- 
rators of a private business enterprise, 
since the nominees whose nominations 
are before the Senate are private incor- 
porators of a private business enterprise. 
Their nominations are not properly or 
constitutionally before the Senate at this 
time, nor can they be at any other time 
because, in the opinion of the Senator 
from Oregon, article II, section 2, of the 
Constitution is not applicable to the 
present situation. 

Senators will find on their desks mim- 
eographed copies of the main speech that 
I made last night. All of it is in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and also in the REC- 
orp are the ad libbed remarks I made 
in addition. I thought it would be help- 
ful if I place copies of my manuscript 
speech before Senators today. 

Senators will also find on their desks a 
summary of my position on the constitu- 
tional argument in a blue-backed memo- 
randum. That argument reads as 
follows: 

ARGUMENT 

1. The Communications Satellite Corp. is 
a private business enterprise and its incor- 
porators and directors are not officials of 
the U.S. Government within the meaning of 
article II, section 2 of the Constitution. 

2. The Senate does not have the authority 
under the Constitution to confirm the ap- 
pointment, election, hiring, or other selection 
of incorporators or directors of a private 
business enterprise. 

A. Only those powers enumerated in the 
Constitution are conferred on the Legisla- 
ture. 

B. For the Senate to advise and consent to 
the nomination of an incorporator of a pri- 
vate business is not necessary and proper 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 

C. Under established principles of statu- 
tory construction, the Constitution is pre- 
sumed to have been intended to exclude that 
which it does not include. 

D. Constitutional history makes clear the 
Constitution’s intent to limit advising and 
consenting by the Senate to treaties and 
nominations of officers of the United States. 

8. It follows that the confirmation by 
the Senate of the incorporators and directors 
of the Communications Satellite Corp. is 
either an unconstitutional enlargement of 
the constitutionally prescribed powers of the 
Senate or a superfluous act which does not 
in any way affect the right of the incorpora- 
tors to take office. 

4. By well-established rules of statutory 
construction, an act of Congress will not be 
construed to be without effect. 

5. Conclusion: It follows that the con- 
firmation by the Senate is not without ef- 
fect; that under the Communications Satel- 
lite Act the incorporators cannot take office 
without the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate; and, therefore, this section of the Com- 
munications Satellite Act extends the 
authority of the Senate beyond its consti- 
tutionally enumerated limits and is uncon- 
stitutional. 


Mr. President, I say to my colleagues 
that what we are being asked to do to- 
day is unconstitutional. The Consti- 
tution calls upon the Senate to confirm 
nominations of officers of the United 
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States; but there is not one shred of 
evidence that these 14 incorporators of 
the Space Communications Corp. are to 
be, or were intended to be, officers of the 
United States. The testimony of the 
incorporators and the opinions of the 
Justice Department are entirely to the 
contrary. The incorporators are re- 
sponsible only to the corporation. 

The chief argument advanced in sup- 
port of Senate confirmation has been 
the precedent of the National Bank 
Charter of 1816. We are being told that 
because certain directors of that in- 
famous institution were also confirmed 
by the Senate, we should confirm the 
ineorporators of the satellite corpora- 
tion. 

The national bank precedent is no 
precedent for wise, sound, or foresighted 
Federal policy. The operation and fate 
of that institution were all bad. It was 
a raid upon the American public for 
private profit, just as I believe this 
corporation to be. To have the Senate 
confirm directors having no responsi- 
bility whatever to the public was, in my 
opinion, unconstitutional then, and is 
unconstitutional now. I do not say that 
either the bank or this corporation is 
unconstitutional; but I do say that the 
present procedure is, unless and until the 
1962 act is amended to give these in- 
corporators public responsibilities and to 
make them accountable to the President 
and the Senate. 

Last night I read into the Recorp the 
famous historic veto message of the in- 
comparable President Jackson when he 
vetoed an attempt on the part of the 
Congress to renew the charter of the Na- 
tional Bank. I would be perfectly will- 
ing to rest my case on Jackson's veto. 
What was dealt with then was an act 
so infamous that it split the Senate for 
years and almost caused a political revo- 
lution in our country. 

Finally, President Jackson vetoed a 
proposal to renew the charter. 

In my judgment, when the issue which 
we are now discussing reaches the U.S. 
Supreme Court—and I shall do all I can 
within my ability to bring it eventually 
to the U.S. Supreme Court—there is no 
question in my mind as to what the de- 
cision of that Court will be; namely, that 
under article II, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution, the Senate cannot constitu- 
tionally confirm the nominations. 

Therefore I do not believe the Senate 
should be asked to participate in an 
empty gesture. The record of the Sen- 
ate should be clean in regard to abiding 
by the limits of article II, section 2. 

The nominees are not officers of the 
United States. Therefore, in my judg- 
ment, the action of the Senate in con- 
firming the nominations in effect would 
be unconstitutional. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask the 
status of the time. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
but I believe that the opposition ought 
to consume a little time now. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon had 20 minutes. He has 
consumed 6 minutes. Therefore he has 
14 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to me 
so that I may have a procedural dis- 
cussion? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire that the time 
I have used be taken from the time avail- 
able under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. I wish to make that clear. 
But I have raised a point of order. I be- 
lieve there should be a ruling on the 
point of order, unless some Senator asks 
the Chair to withhold his ruling until 
Senators can discuss the question. Sena- 
tors could proceed with the discussion, 
with the understanding that the time I 
have already used be taken from the 
time available under the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is satisfactory 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon has raised a constitutional 
question, 

Mr. MORSE. On behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NELSON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A constitu- 
tional question has been explicitly 
raised. A constitutional question having 
been raised, uniform Senate precedents 
require that the Presiding Officer submit 
the question to the Senate for decision. 
Therefore, the question is as follows: Is 
consideration of the nominations by the 
Senate in accordance with the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island yields 3 minutes 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
reviewed the arguments of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, who is 
well known as an able lawyer. The first 
point of his argument, copies of which 
he has been kind enough to supply us, 
is that the Communications Satellite 
Corp. is a private business enterprise, 
and that therefore the incorporators are 
not officials of the U.S. Government. 

2 7 that point I agree. They are 
not. 

The second point of the argument of 
the Senator from Oregon is that the Sen- 
ate does not have the authority under 
the Constitution to confirm the appoint- 
ment of directors of a private business 
enterprise. 

The Senate would not have had that 
authority had it not been provided in the 
legislation which was enacted. 

In the third point of his argument the 
Senator from Oregon states that con- 
firmation by the Senate of the nomina- 
tions of the incorporators and direc- 
tors of the Communications Satellite 
Corp. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KEATING. Ishall be glad to yield 
if I may have sufficient time to do so. I 
have been given 3 minutes. I have been 
asked to make the constitutional argu- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
a minute to the Senator from Tennessee 
so that he may ask a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the Senator from Oregon yield- 
ing 1 minute to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee for the purpose of his making an 
inquiry? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if the jun- 
ior Senator from Tennessee correctly 
understood the junior Senator from New 
York to say that the Senate would not 
have the authority to confirm the pend- 
ing nominations unless a statute had 
been passed, the junior Senator from 
Tennessee would inquire of the distin- 
guished Senator, “How does an act of 
Congress change section 2 of article II 
of the Constitution?” 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, an act 
of Congress obviously cannot change the 
Constitution. However, those of us who 
seek confirmation of the nominations 
have been charged with doing an uncon- 
stitutional act. It is said that this is an 
unconstitutional process. In my judg- 
ment, it is nothing of the kind. It is a 
nonconstitutional process. 

Confirmation of the nominations by 
the Senate was provided for in the statute 
which was enacted. The time to raise 
the point being raised was when the pro- 
posed statute was under consideration. 
The Congress has passed the statute. It 
is a law. The bill was signed by the 
President. There is no constitutional 
infirmity or impediment with respect to 
the confirmation by the Senate of the 
nominations of persons to serve as incor- 
porators, in the way we are providing. 

The argument made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, it is re- 
spectfully submitted, is a nonsequitur. 
The mere fact that these men are not 
officials of the Government and that we 
are not proceeding under the terms of 
the Constitution but are proceeding 
under the terms of a law which Congress 
has enacted, would not, in my judgment, 
interfere with the process which we are 
undertaking. 

We cannot do something which is un- 
constitutional; and we are not doing any- 
thing unconstitutional. There is no al- 
ternative which I can see to acting upon 
the qualifications of the nominees, as has 
been provided in the statute, unless we 
are to say, “We are going to ignore the 
statute. We have enacted a law, but we 
are going to pay no attention to it.” I 
feel that we should not do that. 

Mr. President, it should be clear by 
now that I share in the well-considered 
opinion of the Attorney General that 
the Presidentially nominated incorpora- 
tors of this organization are not “offi- 
cers of the United States” within the 
meaning of article II, section 2, clause 
2, of the Constitution. However one may 
wish to characterize the new Communi- 
cations Satellite Corp.—whether you 
want to call it public or private, quasi- 
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public, semi-public, or some other hy- 
phenated or hybrid kind of animal—the 
fact remains that under section 301 of 
the Communications Satellite Act, the 
organic act of the corporation, the source 
of its very existence, the new enterprise 
has been declared by the Congress to 
be a “corporation for profit which will 
not be an agency or establishment of 
the U.S. Government.” In other words, 
it is a nongovernmental agency estab- 
lished, however, by act of Congress. 

Whatever possible alternative form of 
agency might have been devised by the 
Congress to meet the purposes for which 
the Satellite Act was passed, the fact 
remains that the statute provides that 
the incorporators and the directors 
shall be confirmed by this body. In 
creating this corporation the Congress 
was acting pursuant to its constitutional 
mandate to regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce and communications. 
Without doubt the Congress had the 
power to direct the manner of appoint- 
ment of incorporators and directors. 
The time to object to the chosen method 
and offer alternatives was at the time of 
the passage of the authorizing legisla- 
tion, not now when we are engaged in 
implementing that law. 

It appears to me that those opposed 
to confirmation are drawing a negative 
inference from the language of article 
I that in my judgment is wholly unwar- 
ranted. Just because with respect to 
certain classes of governmental officers 
article II sets out a specific method of 
appointment, this does not to my mind 
rule out the same method of appoint- 
ment for persons or classes of persons 
not mentioned in article II. 

Here we have a group of incorpora- 
tors who do not fall within the category 
of “officers of the United States” within 
the meaning of article II, as the Attorney 
General holds, and I agree with him. 
Nevertheless, the Congress, in the very 
act creating the corporation, in its wis- 
dom chose a method of appointment and 
confirmation for this group which fol- 
lows the method provided in article II 
for other situations. 

Perhaps, the words “advise and con- 
sent,” which evoke the rubric of the 
constitutional provisions, were not wisely 
chosen; perhaps some other semantic 
formula could have been struck. Be 
that as it may, the Satellite Communi- 
cations Act, which clearly lay within the 
constitutional domain of the Congress 
to enact, with all “necessary and proper” 
means available to the Congress to 
achieve its desired ends, set up a process 
of senatorial confirmation for these 
incorporators. This is not an unconsti- 
tutional process. It is a nonconstitu- 
tional process. It is wholly statutory. 
And nothing in article II or elsewhere 
in the Constitution has convinced me 
that the statutory plan hit upon by the 
Satellite Communications Act is prohib- 
ited to us. 

Mr. President, we cannot sit here de- 
bating the constitutionality of an act of 
Congress passed last year, signed by the 
President, and now set into actual mo- 
tion. If constitutional doubts existed 
as to any of the act's provisions, last year 
was the time for those who entertained 
such doubts to come forward and seek to 
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persuade us to reject the measure. This 
was in fact done, but without success. 

Now we are passing on the sole ques- 
tion whether to advise and consent to the 
nominations we expressly provided for in 
last year’s act. We are following our 
own prescription contained in the act. 
Whether the prescription be wise or un- 
wise—and let the people of the United 
States decide that for themselves—it is 
water over the dam. 

Mr. President, I see no alternative 
except to act on the qualifications of the 
nominees before us as required by the 
Communications Satellite Act. Let us 
not drift into what is now, it seems to 
me, a superfluous matter which should 
have been, and in my judgement, was, 
settled once and for all when the Con- 
gress passed the act in the first place. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, yester- 
day I engaged in a colloquy with the 
very able senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] about the consti- 
tutionality of the section under consid- 
eration requiring Senate confirmation of 
these nominations. I stated my view, 
and my reasons for thinking that the 
provision was unconstitutional. 

My friend from Rhode Island stated 
that there was an opinion of the At- 
torney General to the effect that this 
section of the act was constitutional, 
and that he had put it in the RECORD. 
The Senator from Rhode Island placed 
in the Recorp a “Memorandum Re Con- 
stitutionality of Senate Confirmation of 
Persons Nominated by the President as 
Incorporators and Directors of the Com- 
munications Satellite Corp.” It appears 
beginning at page 6977. My colloquy 
with the Senator from Rhode Island 
appears at page 7002. 

I have been furnished by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] with a 
copy of the communication from the 
Department of Justice, from which it 
appears that this was not an opinion of 
the Attorney General at all, but a memo- 
randum forwarded to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] by Norbert 
A. Schlei, Assistant Attorney General, 
Office of Legal Counsel. He states in 
his covering letter that in the opinion of 
the Office of Legal Counsel the constitu- 
tional objection raised by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is with- 
out substance. To my mind, the memo- 
randum which he encloses is completely 
unconvincing, and I think it would be 
unconvincing to any constitutional law- 
yer who made an earnest effort to de- 
termine whether this is a sound brief or 
not. 

I make this point only in order that 
the Recorp may be clear. I adhere to 
my view expressed on the floor yester- 
day that this section of the Communi- 
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cations Satellite Act is unconstitutional 
and void. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, yester- 
day when I rose to say a word in favor 
of the nominees who are to be the incor- 
porators of the Communications Satellite 
Corp., I was challenged on legal grounds. 
Overnight I have taken considerable 
pains to check my own views with re- 
spect to the legal questions involved. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
Senate has an absolute right to do what 
it is about to do, that is, to confirm these 
nominations. I shall vote “yea.” If I 
did not vote “yea,” I would have to favor 
going back to the very early days of the 
Constitution and agree that what is be- 
ing argued for might very well involve 
us in setting back for decades the consti- 
tutional interpretations upon which we 
proceed in many directions. 

These nominees are not officers of the 
United States. A straw man is being 
erected by that line of argument only 
for the purpose of knocking him down. 
The Attorney General says that the nom- 
inees are not officers of the United 
States. The law makes it clear that 
they are not officers of the United States, 
This is to be a private corporation orga- 
nized for profit. 

Ever since the case of McCulloch 
against Maryland, the Congress has been 
organizing corporations, some of them 
private in character. The appendix of a 
report of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, issued as long ago as 1947, in the 
80th Congress, 1st session, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 30, stated that there 
were up to that time 288 such charter 
statutes that Congress had enacted. 
Often, the report stated, incorporators 
were listed in the congressional charters, 
so that both Houses, in effect, advised 
and consented to their nominations. 

These cases represent the utilization 
by the Congress of the “necessary and 
proper” clause of the Constitution in or- 
der to implement the interstate and for- 
eign commerce power of the Congress. 

So I do not base my argument at all 
upon the contention that these men are 
officers of the United States. Of course, 
they are not, and the Constitution does 
not say that only officers of the United 
States may be confirmed by the Senate; 
hence the Senate may so act if the au- 
thorizing legislation is otherwise consti- 
tutional. 

I base my argument on the fact that 
Congress has a right to provide in a 
statute that the Senate shall confirm 
nominations, on the ground that Con- 
gress may make reasonable provisions in 
any statute which it passes to charter a 
private corporation giving itself residual 
control over that corporation. 

I see no difference whatever between 
what we have done in this instance and 
numerous acts which have been passed 
in recent years. One was the Reorgani- 
zation Act, in which the Congress re- 
served to itself a veto power over a Presi- 
dential reorganization plan. 
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Another example could be cited from 
any one of the surplus property 
statutes in which we have asked Govern- 
ment agencies to report back to us the 
disposition of a piece of property. If we 
do not like what the Government agency 
is doing about that particular piece of 
property, we can ask the Congress to try 
to stop it. 

Another example is the Trade Adjust- 
ment Act, which Congress passed, in 
which we reserved to ourselves certain 
authority—in that case over tariff sched- 
ules. We said we did not need the con- 
currence of the Executive, if we wished 
to undo what he did. 

Every one of us has not only voted for 
but also has advocated the power of the 
Congress, by concurrent resolution, to 
terminate certain sections of law, like the 
Foreign Aid Acts, as an example, with- 
out a Presidential signature. 

The question we must ask ourselves is 
whether it violates the Constitution for 
the Congress to reserve to the Senate 
this authority. 

We must remember, Mr. President, 
that we are not exercising an authority 
to confirm officers of the United States, 
an authority specifically derived from 
article II of the Constitution. We are 
exercising an authority derived from a 
law, passed by the Congress under its 
interstate and foreign commerce power, 
reserving this particular confirmation 
power to the Senate. The question is not 
whether that particular power is viola- 
tive of article II of the Constitution, but 
whether the Congress had the right un- 
der its general legislative authority under 
the Constitution to reserve that particu- 
lar authority to one of its bodies, to wit, 
the Senate of the United States. In my 
judgment, it had that power, and I be- 
lieve that we have followed such a prac- 
tice and many other permutations of it 
right along. 

Secondly, it seems to me that there are 
highly relevant precedents. I think the 
Union Pacific charter precedent is some- 
what relevant. I think the precedent of 
the Second United States Bank is ex- 
tremely relevant. Though it is a very 
old precedent, it is nonetheless very rele- 
vant. To me the most relevant of any 
of the precedents are the reservations of 
power which we have kept to ourselves 
without necessitating the concurrence of 
the Executive, time and again, in statutes 
which all of us have advocated. 

For me, I would consider it very dan- 
gerous to challenge, give away, or ques- 
tion such authority on our part. I think 
it is an extremely valuable way in which 
we can deal with certain subjects with- 
out violating the Constitution and at the 
same time conform the constitutional au- 
thority to the needs of our time. 

So I have come to the conclusion that 
this is not an issue of questioning the 
authority of the Senate, under the Con- 
stitution, to advise and consent to the 
appointment of officers of the United 
States, It is, rather, the exercise by one 
of the bodies of the Congress, by way of 
authority given to this body by the whole 
Congress in a statute which is justified 
by the interstate and foreign commerce 
clause and by the “necessary and prop- 
er” clause. 
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I have cited the precedents and ra- 
tionale which I believe justify the posi- 
tion which the Senate should take. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to yield myself 2 minutes to reply to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, does the Senator wish 
me to yield him time? 

Mr. MORSE. No. I wish to reply to 
what the Senator has said. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon, on his own time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
say most respectfully that the Senator 
from New York has completely and total- 
ly missed the issue before the Senate. 
The “necessary and proper” clause of the 
Constitution is not before the Senate at 
all. All of us agree with what the Sen- 
ator has said with respect to the neces- 
sary and proper” clause. Under the Con- 
stitution the Senate has power to do a 
great many things, but under article I, 
section 2, it can confirm, by advice and 
consent, only those nominations of the 
President who are named to be public 
officers. It cannot by statute enacted un- 
der the necessary and proper clause cre- 
ate new powers for itself nor alter its 
existing ones. That is the constitutional 
issue involved. 

The Senator from New York spoke 
about the Union Pacific Case. In that 
case, the members of the board of di- 
rectors who were appointed by the Presi- 
dent were public officers. They were 
appointed by the President to perform 
public functions but no Senate confirma- 
tion of them was provided for in the law. 
The officers in the Satellite Corporation 
clearly are not public officers in any re- 
spect but the law does call for Senate 
confirmation. It is this requirement of 
the law which I contend is clearly uncon- 
stitutional. 

With regard to the bank case, if Sen- 
ators will read the debate of that time, 
the Senate thought they were to be pub- 
lic officers. It was Nicholas Biddle, the 
most powerful political boss of the time, 
who wrote the letter I put in the Recorp 
yesterday, saying they did not have pub- 
lic functions but their status was pure- 
ly private. The issue of confirmation was 
never raised at any time in the Senate 
debate in the second bank case contro- 
versy. 
The fact that it was unconstitutional 
then does not make this act of confirma- 
tion we are asked to perform today con- 
stitutional. It is the old story that two 
wrongs cannot make a right. In my 
judgment, someone should have raised 
the constitutional question in the debates 
on the Second Bank Act. 

Because the operative facts are so 
different there is no question that the 
Union Pacific case has no relevancy to 
the case before us. 

My good friend from New York is talk- 
ing really about the “proper and neces- 
sary” clause, and not about article II, 
section 2. 

There is a very narrow but important 
constitutional question that I am rais- 
ing, along with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin IMr. NELSON]. I 
am joined in this question by the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
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the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], and other Senators. The 
question is, Are we being asked to con- 
firm the nominations in this case under 
article II, section 2 of the Constitution? 
I say we are. Such an act of con- 
firmation would be an unconstitutional 
act by the Senate because these nominees 
are to fill private, not public, offices. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased that the Senator from Ore- 
gon took the time to explain his position. 
I can understand why the Senator from 
Oregon would wish us to join issue with 
him upon that article and section of the 
Constitution on which he is absolutely 
right and on which there is no contention 
that he is wrong. But we cannot and 
should not do it, because those of us who 
are going to vote for the nominations 
rely upon a part of the Constitution 
which sustains our point of view. 

So I refuse to accept the issue which 
the Senator from Oregon has set out 
here as the challenge. It is not the issue. 
If this action can be justified under an- 
other section of the Constitution, then 
it deserves such action. We press that 
point and say we are fully justified under 
another section of the Constitution, and 
the Senate is only doing its duty if it 
advises and consents to the nominations. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
7 Tennessee is recognized for 2 min- 
u 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
spoke at length on this subject yesterday 
and my remarks are in the Recorp. I 
think the Senator from Oregon has 
stated our position correctly. These men 
are not officers of the United States; they 
are directors of a purely private corpo- 
ration—nothing more, nothing less. I 
pointed out that fact in the debates last 
August. At that time we tried to do 
something that would make the directors 
officers of the United States, but the 
Senate voted us down. 

The question here is, shall the Senate 
be used to give governmental stature to 
officers of a purely private corporation, 
and shall we be called upon to abuse the 
authority we have been given? The 
drafters of the Constitution very specif- 
ically set forth the persons who should 
be appointed with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. They are ambassa- 
dors, ministers, consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and other officers. 

If the drafters of the Constitution had 
intended that the Senate have author- 
ity to advise and consent on the appoint- 
ment of directors of General Motors or 
A.T. & T.—which is similar to what we 
are doing here—they would not have 
specifically enumerated the persons on 
whom the Senate can give its advice 
and consent. So we are doing some- 
thing improper. This is a constitu- 
tional nullity. We are setting a prece- 
dent that is going to haunt us in years 
to come. 

The implications of what we do here 
should be considered. The public is go- 
ing to consider that these are quasi- 
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public officers. When stock is issued, 
they are going to assume the Senate gave 
approval. When the directors are deal- 
ing with other countries, those coun- 
tries are going to assume that they are 
quasi-public officials, because we approve 
their appointment. When the directors 
get into other xinds of business, as they 
have said they may, they are going to be 
in a position that will give them an ad- 
vantage over officers and directors of 
other corporations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I ask for 1 more 
minute. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have no objection 
to any of the persons who have been 
named. The ones I know personally 
are very fine men. But this action by 
the Senate will put them in a bad posi- 
tion. What is going to happen when 
they would like to reduce rates in order 
to get service to an underdeveloped 
country, but when such action would not 
be in the pecuniary interest of the cor- 
poration? They will have to act in the 
interest of the corporation. This is true 
for the presidentially appointed directors 
as well as the privately selected directors. 
I say the Senate should not be called 
upon to do something for which it has no 
authority under the Constitution. The 
Senate has a duty, under the Constitu- 
tion, not to confirm these incorporators 
and directors. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. NELSON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I joined 
with the senior Senator from Oregon in 
raising the constitutional question. I 
think the constitutional question is 
soundly based. It has been stated well 
by the Senator from Oregon, and I shall 
not repeat his argument here. 

I wish to raise another question which 
was raised briefly yesterday. It is a 
question which, to my knowledge, has 
not been answered yet on this floor. We 
have argued the question of whether or 
not the Senate has power to confirm. 
We have argued the question of whether 
the Senate has the constitutional right 
to confirm. But I have heard no argu- 
ment on whether it is the Senate’s proper 
business to concern itself with this 
question. 

I raise this question, which is not a 
legal question at all. When I go back 
to my State of Wisconsin, and my peo- 
ple see that we have confirmed this 
board of directors, they will assume that 
this involves public business, They know 
that we do not confirm the board of di- 
rectors of the A.T. & T. or any other 
public utility—and that is what this is, 

This corporation will be selling stock 
to the public. 

The people will expect, based upon 
our actions here, participation of the 
Federal Government, and, in anticipa- 
tion of millions of dollars being given 
to it. by the Federal Government, they 
will conclude that this is a good invest- 
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ment and will put in some of their own 
dollars. 

It ought to be made clear that there 
is no participation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Or is there participation by 
the Government of the United States? 
It has not been made clear on the floor 
what part, if any, of the $51 million that 
will go to NASA is going to be given to 
this corporation for purposes of research, 
or what part of the research will go for 
the benefit of the corporation. There 
has been no line drawn as to where the 
Federal Government’s research starts 
and stops and where the private cor- 
poration’s research starts and stops. 
Perhaps. such a line cannot be drawn. 
There is bound to be some duplication. 

By our act here we are saying to our 
constituents in every State of the Union 
that there is some cloak of public re- 
sponsibility imposed upon the incorpora- 
tors of this private corporation. Our 
people back home will naturally assume 
that there is some Federal financial 
backing to this private corporation. 
Relying upon that assumption, they may 
well be induced to invest in this corpora- 
tion. 

My thought is that we should not pro- 
ceed in this way at all. The fact is I 
do not believe that anyone wanted Sen- 
ate participation in this matter. I do 
not believe the administration wanted it 
in the first place. It is my understand- 
ing that the administration wanted the 
President to make the appointments, pe- 
riod. I understand that it was some 
Members of the Senate who insisted 
upon the confirmation process, 

The remedy at this time is to refer 
these nominations back to the commit- 
tee, and then we should amend the act 
by providing that the President of the 
United States shall make appointments, 
and leave out confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. 

I do not want it to appear to my con- 
stituents that by my vote I have some- 
how implied there is any more public re- 
sponsibility imposed on this corporation 
than on any other public utility. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has 9 minutes 
remaining. The Senator from Oregon 
has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I believe this afternoon we are argu- 
ing ourselves into a paper bag. First, 
this corporation would never have ex- 
isted if Congress had not enacted the 
law which was signed by the President 
last August. 

On October 15, 1962, the President, on 
the recommendation of Senator Kerr 
of Oklahoma, and myself, made interim 
appointments. These men assumed the 
obligations of their office and they began 
to comply with their responsibilities. 

On January 30 of this year the Pres- 
ident of the United States sent the 
names of the incorporators to the Sen- 
ate, with the recommendation that they 
be considered with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

When the legislation was originally 
suggested and recommended by the ad- 
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ministration, the administration did not 
recommend at that time that the incor- 
porators should be subject to the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Because the 
Senate itself thought—I repeat—be- 
cause the Senate itself thought that we 
should be a partner in this responsibil- 
ity, we went a step further than the ad- 
ministration had suggested, and we said 
to the President, “Not only will you ap- 
point the incorporators, but we ask you 
to send their names here, so that they 
may be considered with our advice and 
consent.” 

We placed that clause in the law. We 
did that after considerable debate. It 
is in the law today because we put it in 
there. 

The President of the United States 
signed that law. It is the supreme law 
of the land today. No matter what we 
decided here this afternoon, we cannot 
repudiate the law. We cannot vitiate 
the law. We cannot render the law a 
nullity. We can only say that we think 
it is unconstitutional. However, where 
are we after we have said it? Is the law 
repealed? Do we tell the House of Rep- 
resentatives that they must abide by our 
position that the law no longer exists, 
because we have said it is unconstitu- 
tional? 

Do we say to the President of the 
United States, “The law does not exist 
any more because we said it is uncon- 
stitutional?” Even a law student knows 
that every law remains the law of the 
land until the Supreme Court says it is 
unconstitutional, 

Therefore, even if we repudiate these 
incorporators today, the President of the 
United States will have no alternative 
but to send up other names, because the 
law will exist as the law of the land until 
such time as the Supreme Court says it 
is not the law of the land. 

A big moment was made of the fact 
that the Attorney General himself did 
not write the opinion that was used here. 

When it was mentioned to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island that the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality might be 
raised, I wrote to the Attorney General. 
The answer came to me from his As- 
sistant Attorney General, who said in his 
letter: 

This is in reply to your letter of March 26 
to Attorney General Kennedy requesting the 
Department’s views on the questions raised 
by Senator GORE, 


These are the views of the Attorney 
General. I have had them inserted in 
the Record. The Attorney General has 
stated, not that this is constitutional, 
but that in his opinion it is constitu- 
tional. Even he cannot declare a law 
either constitutional or unconstitutional. 
Only the Supreme Court of the United 
States can do that. 

I say to my brethren until such time 
that the law is challenged in the courts, 
until such time that the law is declared 
unconstitutional, we must abide by it as 
the law of the land. That is precisely 
what we are asking the Senate to do. 
That is precisely what we. are doing. 
That is precisely what I hope the Senate 
will do. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 1 minute. 
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My reply to the Senator from Rhode 
Island is simply this: Last year the Sen- 
ate passed a law which in my opinion 
had an unconstitutional provision in it. 
The Senator from Rhode Island is sug- 
gesting that we perpetuate that law, that 
we compound a mistake that we have 
already made. The time has come when 
this section of the law should be taken 
out. It should be amended by striking 
it from the law. We should not be asked 
to use Article II, Section 2 of the Consti- 
tution to commit what amounts to an 
unconstitutional act of procedure this 
afternoon. 

As the Senator from Wisconsin has 
said, we ought to have this matter go 
to the Judiciary Committee for review 
with regard to the legal points that are 
involved. The Act ought to be amended. 
The matter ought to be taken up with 
the President. We should make it per- 
fectly clear that we are not going to 
commit an unconstitutional procedural 
act under Article II, Section 2 of the 
Constitution. We should make it clear 
that these men are not public officers 
of the United States Government and 
because they are not public officers the 
Senate does not have the constitutional 
power or right to confirm them under 
Article II, Section 2 of the Constitution. 

The Senator from Rhode Island now 
says that we should wait for the Su- 
preme Court to rule on the question. He 
and I both took the same oath to uphold 
the Constitution. When we believe that 
a proposal is unconstitutional, we have 
a duty not to commit an unconstitutional 
act by approving it. That is the posi- 
tion of the senior Senator from Oregon. 
Now is the time to correct our mistake. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that we made no mistake at all. 

My concluding remark this afternoon 
is that 10 Members of this branch of 
Congress agreed with WAYNE Morse last 
year; 65 agreed with JOHN PASTORE last 


year. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this is 
the first time I have heard on the floor 
of the Senate that the might of voting 
power makes right in the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know; but we can- 
not all be out of step because one Sena- 
tor may say we are. 

Mr. MORSE. One is not necessarily 
in step when his majority squad is 


wrong. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time has 
been yielded back. The question is, Is 
the consideration of these nominations 
by the Senate in accordance with the 
Constitution? Senators who believe that 
it is in accordance with the Constitution 
will vote “yea”; Senators who believe 
that it is not in accordance with the 
Constitution will vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
allowed to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, the time for the quorum call 
not to exceed 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll for a quorum. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time for 
the quorum call has expired. 

The question is, Is the consideration 
of these nominations by the Senate in 
accordance with the Constitution? Sen- 
ators who believe that it is in accordance 
with the Constitution will vote “yea”; 
Senators who believe that it is not in 
accordance with the Constitution will 
vote “nay.” The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmarHers], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from California 
(Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr, Hayden], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SmaTH- 
ERS], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 75, 
nays 15, as follows: 


[No. 63 Ex.] 
YEAS—75 
Aiken Goldwater Miller 
Allott Hartke Monroney 
Anderson Hickenlooper Morton 
Bayh Hin Mundt 
Beall Holland Muskie 
Bennett Hruska Pastore 
Boggs Inouye Pearson 
Jackson Pell 
Byrd, Va Javits Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Johnston 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Ribicoft 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Robertson 
Keating Russell 
Cooper Kennedy Saltonstall 
Cotton Kuchel Scott 
Curtis Lausche Simpson 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Smith 
d Mansfield Sparkman 
Dominick McCarthy Stennis 
Eastland McClellan ge 
Edmondson McGee Thurmond 
Ellender McGovern Tower 
McIntyre Williams, Del. 
ng Mechem Young, N. Dak, 
Fulbright Metcalf Young, Ohio 
NAYS—15 
Bartlett Gore Morse 
Burdick Gruening Moss 
Church Kefauver Nelson 
Clark Long, La Neuberger 
Douglas McNamara Yarborough 
NOT VOTING—10 
Bible Humphrey ington 
Engle Magnuson Williams, N.J. 
Hart Randolph 
Hayden Smathers 


So the question, Is the consideration of 
these nominations by the Senate in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution? was de- 
cided in the affirmative. 
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Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
move that the nominations of the incor- 
porators of the Communications Satellite 
Corp. be referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee with instructions that hearings pe 
held and that the committee report to 
the Senate at the end of 1 month with 
respect to the constitutionality of the 
Senate's advising and consenting to the 
nominations of private persons as offi- 
cials of a private, profit-seeking business 
enterprise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Alaska. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate give its advice and con- 
sent to these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nominations, being con- 
sidered en bloc, of the incorporators of 
the Communications Satellite Corp.? 
[Putting the question.] 

The nominations were confirmed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 
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consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
minority leader and I have an announce- 
ment which may be of interest to all 
Senato: 


rs. 

First, let me state, for the information 
of the Senate, that it is anicipated that 
the supplemental appropriation bill will 
not be brought up until tomorrow. No 
votes will be taken on the bill tomor- 
row. It is the intention to have the 
Senate go over, following the session to- 
morrow, until Tuesday morning, at 11 
a.m. 

No further votes will be taken today. 
No votes will be taken tomorrow. Votes 
will be taken on Tuesday. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this time I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its session 
this afternoon, it adjourn until noon to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TOMORROW UNTIL TUESDAY AT 
11 O'CLOCK A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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Senate adjourns tomorrow, it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock a.m. on Tuesday 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, the only 
business to be undertaken during the re- 
mainder of the day will be consideration 
of items on the calendar to which there 
is no objection. For those Senators who 
may wish to listen, there may be a few 
speeches. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the calendar be called, start- 
ing with Calendar No. 128, to and includ- 
ing Calendar No. 135, and that at the 
appropriate points in the RECORD re- 
ports relating to the bills under discus- 
sion may be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MRS. MARIA NOWAKOWSKI 
CHANDLER 


The bill (S. 1196) for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Nowakowski Chandler was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 212 
(a) (23) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mrs, Maria Nowakowski Chandler may 
be issued a visa and be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that Act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
Justice or the Department of State has 
„ prior to the enactment of this 

t. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 143), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provisions of existing law relating 
to a conviction of possession of narcotics in 
behalf of the wife of a U.S. citizen member 
of our Armed Forces. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 36-year-old 
native and citizen of Germany, who is the 
wife of a U.S. citizen member of our Armed 
Forces whom she married in Austria on April 
7, 1956. The beneficiary’s husband has been 
a member of the Armed Forces since 1943. 
He returned to the United States on Sep- 
tember 5, 1962, when he was reassigned to 
Fort Riley, Kans. The beneficiary and her 
husband have two children who are U.S. 
citizens, and a third adopted child. The 
beneficiary has been denied a visa because 
of two minor convictions for theft and em- 
bezzlement and a conviction for possession 
of narcotics. As the wife of a U.S. citizen, 
the convictions for theft and embezzlement 
may be administratively waived. Although 
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the narcotics offense appears to have been 
minor in nature, without the waiver pro- 
vided for in the bill, the beneficiary will be 
unable to join her husband in the United 
States. 

A letter, with attached memorandum, 
dated September 11, 1962, to the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
from the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization with reference to S. 3502, 
which was a similar bill for the relief of the 
same beneficiary that passed the Senate dur- 
ing the 87th Congress, reads as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., September 11, 1962. 
Hon. James O. ND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C 

DEAR SENATOR: In nse to your request 
for a report relative to the bill (S. 3502) for 
the relief of Mrs. Maria Nowakowski Chand- 
ler, there is attached a memorandum of in- 
formation concerning the beneficiary. This 
memorandum has been prepared from the 
Immigration and Nationalization Service files 
relating to the beneficiary by the Kansas 
City, Mo., office of this Service, which has 
custody of those files, 

The bill would waive the provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act which ex- 
clude from admission into the United States 
any alien who has been convicted of violat- 
ing, or conspiring to violate, a narcotic law 
or regulation, or any alien who is, or has 
been, an illicit trafficker in narcotic drugs. 
It would authorize the issuance of a visa 
and the beneficiary’s admission into the 
United States for permanent residence, if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible. The 
bill limits the exemption granted the bene- 
ficiary to a ground for exclusion known to 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice prior to its enactment. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND F. FARRELL, 
Commissioner. 


REEXAMINATION OF ATTORNEY 
FEES PAID IN BANKRUPTCY PRO- 
CEEDINGS 


The bill (H.R. 2833) to amend sub- 
division (d) of section 60 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 96d) so as to give 
the court authority on its own motion to 
reexamine attorney fees paid or to be 
paid in a bankruptcy proceeding was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 144), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to strengthen 
the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act govern- 
ing the review of attorneys’ fees by the 
bankruptcy court. 

STATEMENT 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts. 

A similar bill, H.R. 8708, was approved by 
the House of Representatives in the 86th 
Congress but was not acted upon by the 
Senate. 

A similar bill, H.R. 5149, was approved by 
the House of Representatives in the 87th 
rome va but was not acted upon by the 

nate, 
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The proposed legislation does not have the 
support of the National Bankruptcy Con- 
ference. 

In its favorable report on H.R. 2833 the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives wrote: 

“Section 60d of the Bankruptcy Act now 
provides that the bankruptcy court shall, 
upon petition of the trustee or any creditor, 
examine the reasonableness of fees paid by 
the debtor in contemplation of bankruptcy 
for legal services to be rendered. Amounts 
determined to be in excess of a reasonable 
fee may then be recovered by the trustee 
for the benefit of the estate. 

“Experience has shown that this language 
is inadequate to protect both the creditors 
and the bankrupt from excessive attorneys’ 
fees. In bankruptcy, the motivations which 
normally prevent overcharge are often ab- 
sent. It matters very little to a bankrupt 
whether his attorney’s fee is large or small 
since it will be paid out of assets which in 
any event will normally be completely con- 
sumed in distribution. It is the claimant 
with a lesser priority and the general credi- 
tors who, in effect, pay excessive fees through 
a reduction in the value of assets available 
to them. 

“Although the act now provides that the 
trustee or creditors may cause the court to 
examine into the reasonableness of a fee, 
lawyers are frequently reluctant to challenge 
the fairness of the fees charged by their 
colleagues. In view of the wording of exist- 
ing law referees have, in the absence of such 
a challenge, been hesitant about examining 
fees on their own. 

“An additional but related problem is pre- 
sented in no asset or nominal asset cases. 
Since the allowable fee in these cases would 
be rather small, attorneys have sometimes 
required debtors to sign notes for excessive 
fees after the filing of the petition. 

“These and similar abuses were brought to 
the attention of the Bankruptcy Committee 
of the Judicial Conference which requested 
the introduction of legislation substantially 
the same as H.R. 2833. 

“This bill strengthens the power of the 
court to review the reasonableness of attor- 
neys’ fees in the bankruptcy cases. It gives 
the bankruptcy court additional authority 
so that it may examine on its own motion 
payments made in contemplation of bank- 
ruptcy for legal services rendered or to be 
rendered. The bill also adds a new para- 
graph to section 60d providing that if an 

mt is made either before or after 
filing to pay legal fees after filing, the court 
may on its own motion or shall upon petition 
of the bankrupt made prior to discharge 
examine into the reasonableness of those 
fees. The fees are to be held valid only to 
the extent of a reasonable, fair charge for 
the services. Obligations above this amount 
are to be canceled and if payment has already 
been made, the excess is to be returned to 
the bankrupt. 

“In amending section 60d, the anachronis- 
tic terms ‘solicitor in equity’ and ‘proctor in 
admiralty’ were deleted and the simple term 
‘attorney at law’ was inserted instead. The 
word ‘examine’ has been inserted in place 
of ‘reexamine.’ The review under section 
60d is in most cases the initial review and, 
therefore, ‘examine’ rather than ‘reexamine’ 
is considered to be the more appropriate 
term. ‘Examine’ is also the broader term 
and encompasses ‘reexamine.’ 

“The committee is of the view that this bill 
is necessary to correct certain abuses which 
have developed in bankruptcy practice and 
commends it to the House for its favorable 
consideration.” 

The committee believes the bill, which has 
been three times approved by the House of 
Representatives, is meritorious and recom- 
mends it favorably. 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL 
REGISTER ACT 


The bill (H.R. 2837) to amend further 
section 11 of the Federal Register Act 
(44 U.S.C. 311) was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 145), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Register to adopt improved publication tech- 
niques whereby the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations may be produced more quickly, more 
economically, and in a more usable form. 
This would be accomplished by striking out 
the outmoded requirements for pocket sup- 
plements (which involve slow and costly 
hand operations) and substituting the dis- 
cretion of the Administrative Committee as 
to techniques whereby books of the code are 
updated. 

STATEMENT 

The facts and justification in support of 
this legislation are contained in House Re- 
port 72 on H.R. 2837 and are as follows: 

The proposed legislation is part of the leg- 
islative program of the General Services Ad- 
ministration. It originated with and is rec- 
ommended by the Administrative Committee 
of the Federal Register, a statutory commit- 
tee consisting of the Archivist of the United 
States, the Public Printer, and an officer of 
the Department of Justice designated by the 
Attorney General (44 U.S.C. 306). 

The bill would further amend section 11 
of the Federal Register Act, as amended (67 
Stat. 388; 44 U.S.C. 311). Section 11 in sub- 
section (a) authorizes the Administrative 
Committee of the Federal Register, with the 
approval of the President, to require publica- 
tion in special or supplemental editions of 
the Federal Register of complete codifica- 
tions of agency documents which have gen- 
eral applicability and effect. 

Subsection (b) provides that any such 
codification shall be printed and bound in 
permanent form, and that as far as possible 
each codification shall constitute a separate 
book. It further requires that each such 
book shall include an index and a pocket for 
cumulative supplements. The principal 
thrust of the present bill is to eliminate the 
necessity for pocket supplements. 

The Administrator of General Services ad- 
vises that since the enactment of the present 
law in 1953 the Code of Federal Regulations 
has grown from 34,000 to 45,000 pages and 
that the volume of material has doubled 
since the 1949 edition. In the meantime, 
there has been an increased demand for com- 
pact and timely code books. Reporting that 
the Public Printer finds that “the amend- 
ments included in this proposed bill should 
reduce the production time as well as the cost 
for publishing the code,” the Administrator 
states that enactment of the bill will enable 
the Administrative Committee to take ad- 
vantage of improvements in publication tech- 
niques, and to realize important savings in 


In addition to eliminating the necessity for 
pocket supplements, the bill makes certain 
formal changes to improve draftsmanship, 
but without changing existing practices or 
procedures. 

SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 1(a) of the bill amends subsections 

(b), (c), and (d) of section 11. 
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Section 11(b), as amended, removes the 
requirement for pocket supplements and 
gives a statutory basis for the name “Code of 
Federal Regulations,” 

Section 11(c), as amended, gives the Com- 
mittee authority to regulate supplementa- 
tion and the collation and republication of 
the printed codifications, with the proviso 
that each book shall be either supplemented 
or collated and republished at least once in 
each calendar year. 

Section 11(d), as amended, authorizes the 
Office of the Federal Register to prepare and 
publish the codifications, collations, and in- 
dexes authorized by this section, 

Section 1(b) of the bill substitutes a new 
subsection (g) in section 11 making clear 
that nothing in section 11 shall be construed 
to require codification of Presidential docu- 
ments published in title 3 of the Code. 

Section 2 of the bill does not amend any 
existing provision of law. Together with 
the elimination of old subsection (g) of sec- 
tion 11, it makes clear that the section ap- 
plies as well to the past as to the future 
Code of Federal Regulations. 

The Committee, after a study of the fore- 
going, concurs in the action of the House 
of Representatives and recommends that the 
bill H.R. 2837 be considered favorably. 

Attached hereto and made part hereof is a 
letter from the Administrator of General 
Services transmitting a draft of the bill and 
urging its enactment. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE REGARDING TRIAL OF ALL 
OFFENSES BEGUN OR COMMIT- 
TED UPON THE HIGH SEAS OR 
OUTSIDE THE JURISDICTION OF 
ANY PARTICULAR STATE OR DIS- 
TRICT 


The bill (H.R. 2842) to amend section 
3238 of title 28, United States Code was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 146), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to (1) permit 
the indictment and trial of an offender or 
joint offenders who commit abroad offenses 
against the United States, in the district 
where any of the offenders is arrested or 
first brought; (2) to prevent the statute of 
limitations from tolling in cases where an 
offender or any of the joint offenders remain 
beyond the bounds of the United States by 
permitting the filing of information or in- 
dictment in the last known residence of 
any of the offenders. The bill also permits 
the filing of indictment or information in the 
District of Columbia in the event that 
the residence of any of the offenders in the 
United States is not known. 


STATEMENT 


An identical bill, H.R. 7037, passed the 
House in the 87th Congress but ao action 
was taken upon it by the Senate. 

The instant legislation is designed to cure 
two important defects in the present venue 
statutes. Its importance is underlined by 
the fact that with the spread of U.S. inter- 
ests overseas, Federal crimes committed out- 
side the United States have increased pro- 
portionately. Such crimes committed abroad 
may include treason, fraud against the Gov- 
ernment, theft or embezzlement of Govern- 
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ment property, bribery, etc., as well as con- 
spiracy to commit such offenses. 

Under existing law, where joint offenders 
commit abroad any offense, they must be 
tried separately if they are found in more 
than one judicial district. The term “found” 
in most cases means “arrested.” For exam- 
ple, if three persons jointly steal Government 
property in Europe and by the time the in- 
vestigation is completed, the three individ- 
uals have returned to the United States and 
are located in Boston, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco, respectively, under the nt 
wording of section 3238, title 18, United 
States Code, these three individuals can only 
be indicted and tried where they are found; 
to wit, in three separate districts. Prosecu- 
tion must be undertaken at the place where 
they are first found or where they are 
brought into the United States, and if they 
come into different districts the grand jury 
proceedings and the trials must occur in dif- 
ferent districts. This is true whether the 
three joint offenders are indicted for the 
substantive crime or for conspiracy to com- 
mit the substantive crime. 

The Department of Justice stresses the fact 
that to try these three separate cares arising 
from a joint crime would place a substantial 
burden on the Government, and would be 
unnecessarily expensive. -Moreover, since in 
this type of case it would be necessary tu 
bring witnesses from overseas to establish 
the commission of a crime and the guilt of 
the accused, it will require transporting the 
witnesses to several districts and, in the 
event that the trials are widely separated in 
area and in time, it might involve several 
trips to the United States for these witnesses. 

The second purpose of this legislation is 
designed to clear up a serious question aris- 
ing under the decisions of appellate courts 
as to whether an offender who commits an 
offense beyond the bounds of the United 
States and continues to remain outside of 
the United States is a “person fleeing from 
justice” within the terms of title 18, United 
States Code, section 3290. 

It has been submitted to the committee 
by the Department of Justice that in these 
cases it would be required to prove that the 
individual is in actual flight or has left the 
Jurisdiction before he could be considered a 
fugitive. On the other hand, if the offender 
is not a fugitive, the statute of limitations 
will continue to run. It has been so held in 
several appellate decisions, e.g., Donnell v. 
United States (229 F. 2d 560 (C.A. 5, 1956) ); 
United States v. Hewecker (79 Fed. 59 (C... 
D.N.Y., 1896) ); United States v. Brown (Fed. 
Cas. 14,665 D. Mass., 1873) ). 

Ilustrative of the situation which the sec- 
ond purpose of this legislation is designed to 
reach is the case of an American citizen who 
stole Government property abroad and re- 
mains abroad so as to make it impossible to 
undertake criminal prosecution because 
venue is not established under any statute 
until he is either brought to the United 
States or found in the United States. In the 
meantime, unless the prosecution can dem- 
onstrate that he is a fugitive, the statute of 
limitations may run before criminal proceed- 
ings against him could be instituted. The 
instant legislation would correct this situa- 
tion by making it possible to file an indict- 
ment or information in the case of such an 
offender in the district of his last known 
residence or in the District of Columbia if 
such residence is not known. 


THE BOWMAN DECISION 


The committee is satisfied that the enact- 
ment of this legislation will sustain and im- 
plement a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in United States v. 
Bowman (260 U.S. 94). In this decision, 
delivered by Chief Justice Taft, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States held that 
citizens of the United States, while outside 
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the United States, are subject to penal laws 
passed by the United States to protect itself 
and its property, and such infractions are 
trialable in the district where they are first 
brought. The committee believes that the 
following excerpts from Chief Justice Taft’s 
opinion should be cited at this point: 

“The necessary locus, when not specially 
defined, depends upon the purpose of Con- 
gress as evinced by the description and na- 
ture of the crime and upon the territorial 
limitations upon the power and jurisdiction 
of a government to punish crime under the 
law of nations. Crimes against private in- 
dividuals or their property, like assaults, 
murder, burglary, larceny, robbery, arson, 
embezzlement, and frauds of all kinds, 
which affect the peace and good order of 
the community, must of course be commit- 
ted within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
Government where it may properly exercise 
it. If punishment of them is to be ex- 
tended to include those committed outside 
of the strict territorial jurisdiction, it is 
natural for Congress to say so in the statute, 
and failure to do so will negative the pur- 
pose of Congress in this regard. * * * 

“But the same rule of interpretation 
should not be applied to criminal statutes 
which are, as a class, not logically depend- 
ent on their locality for the Government’s 
jurisdiction, but are enacted because of the 
right of the Government to defend itself 
against obstruction, or fraud wherever per- 
petrated, especially if committed by its own 
citizens, officers, or agents. Some such of- 
fenses can only be committed within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the Government 
because of the local acts required to con- 
stitute them. Others are such that to limit 
their locus to the strictly territorial juris- 
diction would be greatly to curtail the scope 
and usefulness of the statute and leave open 
a large immunity for frauds as easily com- 
mitted by citizens on the high seas and in 
foreign countries as at home.” 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
legislation is meritorious and accordingly 
recommends favorable consideration of H.R. 
2842 without amendment. 

Attached hereto and made a part hereof 
are letters from the Attorney General of the 
United States, the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, and a letter from the 
Deputy Attorney General of the United 
States, to the chairman of this committee. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 47 OF 
BANKRUPTCY ACT 


The bill (H.R. 2849) to amend section 
47 of the Bankruptcy Act was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report, 
No. 147, explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
deposit of the funds of bankrupts’ estates in 
interest-bearing accounts, under proper safe- 
guards. 

STATEMENT 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Administrative Office of the 
U.S, Courts. 

A similar bill, H.R. 10204 of the 87th Con- 
gress, Was approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives but was not acted upon by the 
Senate. 

The bill does not have the support of the 
National Bankruptcy Conference. 
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In its favorable report on the bill the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives wrote: 

“Section 47a(2) of the Bankruptcy Act re- 
quires a trustee in bankruptcy to deposit all 
money received by him in ‘designated de- 
positories.’ Section 61 of the act provides 
that the courts of bankruptcy ‘shall desig- 
nate, by order, banking institutions as de- 
positories for the money of estates.’ ” 

“As a result of two early cases these provi- 
sions have been interpreted to require the 
trustee to deposit the money of a bank- 
rupt’s estate in demand deposit accounts. 
By this view he may not make deposits in 
interest-bearing accounts unless the credi- 
tors consent. See Huttig Mfg. Co. v. Edwards, 
160 Fed. 619 (8th Cir. 1908) and In re Day- 
ton Coal & Iron Co., 239 Fed. 737 (E.D. Tenn. 
1916). 

“It has been brought to the attention of 
the committee that in cases where a sub- 
stantial period of time elapses before the 
closing of the estate, large sums of money 
may be held by the trustee for long periods 
of time without the realization of any in- 
terest on those funds. 

“The committee believes that sound fiscal 
management requires that the funds of a 
bankrupt’s estate shall not lie idle for long 
periods of time but should earn interest un- 
der proper safeguards. To this end, the bill 
provides that the court may authorize the 
trustee to deposit the money of a bankrupt’s 
estate in interest-bearing accounts in ‘de- 
signated depositories.’ The security of such 
deposits is assured by section 61 of the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

“Section 61 requires that the designated 
depositories provide adequate security to as- 
sure the repayment of deposits. Where de- 
posits are covered by deposit insurance under 
12 U.S.C. 1821, no security is required.” 

The committee believes that the proposed 
legislation is meritorious and recommends 
it favorably. 

Attached and made a part of this report 
are: (1) A letter, dated February 1, 1962, 
from the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts; and (2) a letter, dated January 14, 
1963, from the Administrative Office of the 
US. Courts. 


ZOFIA MIECIELICA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 787) for the relief of Zofia Mie- 
cielica which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Zofia Miecielica 
may be classified as an eligible orphan within 
the meaning of section 101(b)(1)(F) of 
that Act, and a petition may be filed in be- 
half of the said Zofia Miecielica by Mr. and 
Mrs. John Miecielica, citizens of the United 
States, pursuant to section 205(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act subject to 
all the conditions in that section relating 
to eligible orphans. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port, No. 148, explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 

to facilitate the entry into the United States 
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in a nonquota status of an allen child 
adopted by U.S. citizens. The bill has been 
amended to bring the case within the proce- 
dures applicable to the admission of adopted 
alien orphans under the general law. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 14-year- 
old native and citizen of Poland, who resides 
in that country with her widowed mother 
and a brother. She was adopted in Poland 
on April 27, 1961, by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Miecielica, who are U.S. citizens. The bene- 
ficiary is Mr. Miecielica’s niece. The bene- 
ficiary's adoptive parents state that they will 
provide the beneficiary with a good home, 
and that she will be cared for as though she 
were a natural child. 

A letter, with attached memorandum, 
dated April 3, 1963, to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary from the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation with reference to the case, reads as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1963. 
Hon. James O, EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: In response to your request 
for a report relative to the bill (S. 787) for 
the relief of Zofia Miecielica, there is at- 
tached a memorandum of information con- 
cerning the beneficiary. This memorandum 
has been prepared from the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service file relating to the 
beneficiary by the Providence, R.I., office of 
this Service which has custody of that file. 

The bill would confer nonquota status 
upon the 14-year-old adopted daughter of 
U.S. citizens. The bill further provides that 
the natural parents of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be ac- 
corded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. As a 
quota immigrant, the beneficiary would be 
chargeable to the quota for Poland. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND F. FARRELL, 
Commissioner. 


MEMORANDUM OF INFORMATION FROM IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE FILE 
RE S. 787 


Information concerning the case was ob- 
tained from Mr. and Mrs. John Miecielica, 
the benficiary’s adoptive parents. 

The beneficiary is a native of Poland, born 
on May 15, 1948. She resides in Poland with 
her widowed mother and her brother, age 
18, She also has an adult half brother and 
three adult half sisters who reside in Poland, 
and who are the issue of her farther’s first 
marriage. Mr. and Mrs. Miecielica adopted 
the beneficiary by proxy on April 27, 1961, in 
Poland. She is in the eighth grade of school. 
She has no income or assets, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Miecielica send clothing and money for 
her regularly. 

John Miecielica was born in Poland on 
March 16, 1916. His wife, whom he married 
in Poland on August 10, 1948, was also born 
in Poland on October 8, 1925. They have 
no children. They entered the United States 
on October 5, 1949, and became citizens of 
this country by naturalization on January 
24, 1955. They reside in Pascoag, R.I., and 
are employed in a shoe factory in Webster, 
Mass. Mr. Miecielica earns about $100 a 
week and Mrs. Miecielica earns about $56 
a week. This is their only income. Their 
assets consist of savings amounting to $4,000, 
a 1956 automobile, and their household fur- 
nishings. They rent a four-room cottage, 
which will provide a good home for the bene- 
ficiary. Mr. and Mrs. Miecielica have stated 
that they will give the beneficiary proper 
care and education as though she were their 
natural child. Private bill H.R. 13031, 87th 
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Congress, introduced in the beneficlary’s be- 
half, was not enacted, and private bill H.R. 
$748 has been introduced in her behalf in 
the 88th Congress. 


EVANTHIA HAJI-CHRISTOU 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 495) for the relief of Evanthia 
Haji-Christou which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments, in line 4, after the 
word “Act”, to strike out “Evanthia Haji 
Christou” and insert “Evanthia Chris- 
tou”, and in line 8, after the name 
“Evanthia”, to strike out Haji Christou” 
and insert “Christou”; so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Evanthia Christou may be 
classified as an eligible orphan within the 
meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F), and a peti- 
tion may be filed by Mr. and Mrs. Vincent G. 
Kouspos, citizens of the United States, in 
behalf of the said Evanthia Christou, pur- 
suant to section 205(b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, subject to all the con- 
ditions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Evanthia 
Christou.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 149), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
facilitate the entry into the United States in 
a nonquota status of an alien child to be 
adopted by citizens of the United States. 
The bill has been amended to correct the 
beneficiary’s name. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 19-year-old 
native and citizen of Cyprus, who presently 
resides there with her widowed mother and 
four brothers and a sister. Her uncle and 
his wife, both U.S. citizens, desire to adopt 
her and information is to the effect that they 
are financially able to care for the beneficiary. 

A letter, with attached memorandum, dated 
January 2, 1963, from the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary from 
the Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization with reference to S. 3728, which 
was a bill introduced in the 87th Congress 
for the relief of the same alien, reads as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 2, 1963. 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR: In response to your request 
for a report relative to the bill (S. 3728) for 
the relief of Evanthia Haji-Christou, there is 
attached a memorandum of information con- 
cerning the beneficiary. This memorandum 
has been prepared from the ation and 
Naturalization Service files relating to the 
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beneficiary by the Hartford, Conn., office of 
this Service, which has custody of those files. 

The bill provides that the 18-year-old 
child, who is to be adopted by U.S. citizens, 
may be classified as an eligible orphan and 
granted nonquota immigrant status subject 
to the provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act relating to adoption require- 
ments. 

As a quota immigrant the beneficiary 
would be chargeable to the quota for Cyprus. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND F, FARRELL, 
Commissioner. 


ANTONIO ZORICH, AMABILE MI- 
OTTO ZORICH, AND FIORELLA 
ZORICH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 732) for the relief of Antonio 
Zorich, Amabile Miotto Zorich, and Fio- 
rella Zorich which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after 
the name “Zorich,” to strike out “Am- 
abile Miotto Zorich” and insert “Rosetta 
Amabile Zorich”; so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Antonio Zorich, Rosetta Amabile Zorich, 
and Fiorella Zorich shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct three 
numbers from the appropriate quotas for the 
first year that such quotas are available. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Antonio Zorich, 
Rosetta Amabile Zorich, and Fiorella 
Zorich.“ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 150), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
grant the status of permanent residence in 
the United States to Antonio Zorich, Rosetta 
Amabile Zorich, and Fiorella Zorich. The 
bill provides for appropriate quota deduc- 
tions and for the payment of the required 
visa fees. The bill has been amended to 
correct the name of one of the beneficiaries. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiaries of the bill are a 36-year- 
old husband, his 38-year-old wife, and their 
5-year-old daughter, all citizens of Italy, who 
entered the United States on August 26, 
1960, as visitors. The father was born in 
that part of Italy which is now in Yugoslavia. 
The male beneficiary's parents entered the 
United States in 1956 as refugees, having 
resided in refugee camps in Italy; the father 
died in November 1961. The beneficiaries 
presently reside in the rectory of All Saints 
Catholic Church in Portland, Oreg., where 
the male beneficiary is employed as a janitor 
and the female beneficiary as a housekeeper. 


April 25 
The male beneficiary is also employed part 
time as a metal cleaner and polisher. The 
couple also have a 2-year-old daughter and 
an infant son who are native-born U.S. citi- 
zens. Information is to the effect that the 
male beneficiary is the sole support of his 
aged mother. 

A letter, with attached memorandum, 
dated November 27, 1961, to the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
from the then Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization with reference to S. 2485, 
which was a bill introduced in the 87th Con- 
gress for the relief of the same aliens, reads 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., November 27, 1961. 
A-12468543. 
A-12468542. 
A-12469592. 


Hon. JAMEs O, EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S, Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: In response to your request 
for a report relative to the bill (S. 2485) for 
the relief of Antonio Zorich, Amabile Miotto 
Zorich, and Fiorella Zorich, there is attached 
a memorandum of information concerning 
the beneficiaries. This memorandum has 
been prepared from the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service files relating to the 
beneficiaries by the Portland, Oreg., office of 
this Service, which has custody of those files. 
According to the records of this Service, the 
correct name of the beneficiary, Amabile 
Miotto Zorich, is Rosetta Amabile Zorich. 

The bill would grant the beneficiaries per- 
manent residence in the United States as of 
the date of its enactment upon payment of 
the required visa fees. It would also direct 
that three numbers be deducted from the 
appropriate immigration quotas. 

The beneficiaries are chargeable to the 
quota for Italy. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. SWING, 
Commissioner. 


COMMENDATION OF SENATOR 
KENNEDY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the distinguished 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy] for the able way in which he 
has conducted himself in the Senate’s 
consideration of the nominations which 
have been confirmed today, and also the 
bills on the calender which have been 
considered and passed. 


CONFERENCES IN EUROPE ON COM- 
MON MARKET ANTITRUST DEVEL- 
OPMENTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, last 
week the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly held a series of conferences in 
Brussels, Paris, and London, as part of its 
study of antitrust developments in Eu- 
rope and their significance for American 
business and public policy. We were ac- 
companied by Mr. Paul Rand Dixon, 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Mr. Dixon had previously met 
many European antitrust experts at prior 
conferences and he made a very valu- 
able contribution to our efforts. The 
Europeans with whom we met were es- 
pecially glad to talk with him in order 
to obtain the benefit of the FTC experi- 
ence on many problems which they are 
now facing for the first time. 
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Our schedule was very full. On Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, we met in Brussels with the anti- 
trust officials of the Common Market 
and with numerous American and Eu- 
ropean businessmen, lawyers, professors, 
and other experts. On Friday and Sat- 
urday, in Paris, we met with French and 
German national antitrust officials, and 
with American and French lawyers and 
professors. Then, this past Monday in 
London, we met with representatives of 
the Conservative and Labor Parties to 
discuss merger policy. These conver- 
sations followed an intensive staff study 
of some 4 weeks in which some 75 anti- 
trust experts were interviewed. 

Although we are still in the process of 
analyzing the information and materials 
we have obtained, on which we shall issue 
a full report, certain things are clear: 

These European antitrust laws, and 
the competitive philosophy which under- 
lies them, are at the heart of the Rome 
Treaty, and this is now recognized by all. 
In earlier days, many Europeans were 
quick to proclaim that competition was 
inherently bad, ruinous, and wasteful. 
Today, almost no one will attack the 
competitive philosophy as such. Obvi- 
ously, different people interpret the con- 
cept differently, and the degree of actual 
attachment to competition varies. But 
the very fact that no one will attack the 
competitive philosophy indicates a fun- 
damental and basic change in economic 
climate and attitude. It is most encour- 
aging that our European friends are get- 
ting away from the old ideas of doing 
business by cartels. 

This change is refiected in the numer- 
ous national and supranational antitrust 
laws recently enacted or pending. Al- 
though these laws vary substantially, I 
was struck with the strength of some of 
these laws, and the powers granted anti- 
trust officials with respect to investiga- 
tions and penalties. This is particularly 
true of articles 85 and 86 of the Rome 
Treaty itself. Much, of course, depends 
on how these laws are to be adminis- 
tered. 

We found overwhelming support for 
these laws among American lawyers and 
businessmen. As one lawyer put it— 
and he was unanimously supported by 
the half dozen other American lawyers 
present—Americans are the newcomers; 
it is we who must break into these mar- 
kets to improve our balance of payments 
and trade position. If these laws do, in 
fact, weaken cartelistic arrangements, it 
will be that much easier for our com- 
panies to establish themselves. This is 
especially true for our small and 
medium-sized businesses, which would be 
in an especially weak position to obtain 
entry into cartelized markets. Moreover, 
as another American pointed out, our 
companies are used to operating under 
antitrust laws and they have probably 
had to do less to comply with these laws 
than their European counterparts. 

It is still too early to say what impact 
these laws have had or will have. Much 
is still influx. For example, the English 
are seriously concerned about the in- 
creasing number of mergers, and some 
very far-reaching proposals to prevent 
and control such mergers have been 
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made. The French seem to be tighten- 
ing up on exclusives; the Germans are 
also reviewing their laws. 

With respect to the Rome Treaty, it- 
self, some 800 horizontal agreements 
and some 36,000 vertical agreements 
were filed with Brussels last November 
and February to obtain exemption from 
the prohibition of article 85(1). Many 
other agreements were modified or re- 
scinded to avoid registration. It is 
suspected that some which should have 
been filed were not registered at all. 
How the EEC Commission handles this 
massive volume of registrations, and the 
arrangements not registered, may well 
determine the initial operation of the 
Rome Treaty in this area, One thing is 
clear: Many hours of conversation with 
EEC Commissioner Hans von der Groe- 
ben and with some dozen members of 
his staff convinced us that they are real- 
istic and determined. These men will 
do their utmost to make the antitrust 
sections of the Rome Treaty into one 
of its most significant and vital aspects. 
They are absolutely determined that the 
international tariffs and quotas soon to 
be abolished should not be replaced by 
eartels and other private restrictions. 

There are many other aspects to these 
antitrust laws and their significance for 
our public and private interests. These 
include the relationship of European 
planning and programing to competi- 
tion and to American investments, Con- 
centration is another problem as are 
export cartels, penal provisions, and 
investigatory powers. Our report will 
deal fully with these. I should like to 
add but one thing more: 

Everyone assured us that the Common 
Market will go forward. This means 
that competition—the heart of the Rome 
Treaty—will also be promoted. Obvi- 
ously, the job is hard. Attitudes, habits, 
laws, and customs; all will have to under- 
go changes, but signs of such changes are 
already visible. Price conscious con- 
sumer movements are beginning to de- 
velop; many European businessmen, es- 
pecially the younger ones, are beginning 
to realize that competition can be profit- 
able. The ultimate fate of this great ex- 
periment is obviously not possible to fore- 
see, but a very promising start has clearly 
been made. 

Our subcommittee plans to continue 
its study. America and Europe are 
rapidly becoming more and more inter- 
twined, and it is incumbent upon Mem- 
bers of the Senate to keep fully abreast 
and to respond appropriately to these 
developments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point an appendix to my remarks, 
showing the itinerary of the subcommit- 
tee while in Europe. 

There being no objection, the appen- 
dix was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

APPENDIX 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 

April 15, 1963: 

A.m.—Briefing by U.S. Embassy staff and 
John W. Tuthill, Ambassador to the US. 
Mission to the European Communities, and 
Mission staff, on economic and antitrust de- 
velopments in Europe. 
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P.m.—Reception and dinner conference 
with American businessmen in Brussels, in- 
cluding: ITT Europe, Inc., Brussels, Belgium; 
Charles G. Sherwood, executive vice presi- 
dent; David Barker, area director, public re- 
lations; R. G Bateson, area general counsel; 
W. H. Buite, production line manager com- 
ponents; H. P. Willard, area director, plan- 
ning and organization; Clark Equipment 
Company, Martin E. Graham, general man- 
ager; INCOM, Colonel Ralph J. Nunziato; 
Management Center Europe, Nelson L. Rusk, 
managing director; Arthur Anderson & Com- 
pany, George R. Stevens, general manager; 
First National City Bank, Arthur L. Worth- 
ington, manager; and Robin International, 
Ltd., London, England, Anthony Z. Landi. 

April 16, 1963: 

Am.—Briefing by Ambassador Douglas 
MacArthur II, on relevant political and eco- 
nomic factors in Europe and Belgium. 

P.m.—Luncheon and conference with Dr. 
Hans von der Groeben, Commissioner of Eu- 
ropean Economic Community, and antitrust 
experts on his staff as follows: P. VerLoren 
van Themaat, K. Gleichmann, R. Jaume, 
N. Koch, G. Linssen, P. Nasini, Willie Schlie- 
der, H. Schumacher, Ivo Schwartz, J. Thie- 
sing, and E. Wirsing. 

April 17, 1963: 

A.m.—Individual conferences with Ameri- 
can lawyers in Brussels: Klaus Newes, attor- 
ney at law, Baker, McKenzie & Hightower; 
Frank Boas, consulting attorney. 

Noon—Luncheon conference with Ameri- 
can lawyers, and others, given by Ambassa- 
dor John H. Tuthill. Guests included: 
Homer Angelo, attorney at law; Sydney Cone 
III, attorney at law, Cleary, Gottlieb & 
Steen; and R. Peter Dreyer, the Journal of 
Commerce. 

P.m.—Conference with Prof. Michel Wael- 
broeck, Institute of Comparative Law. Re- 
ception given by American and European 
business and legal community in Brussels. 
Guests included: Count Charles d’Ursel, vice 
president and general manager, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; Edgerton 
Grant North, vice president, Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, and consultant 
on EEC; Thomas L. Coleman, attorney at law, 
Baker, McKenzie & Hightower; Paul Eeck- 
man, area counsel, western European area, 
Coca Cola Export Corp.; Rene Lamy, assistant 
to the management, Societe Generale de Bel- 
gique; Baron Charley del Marmol, professor, 
Liege University; Andrew W. G. Newburg, 
attorney at law, Cleary, Gottlieb & Steen; 
Robert Niemants, counsellor, Federation of 
Belgian Industries; Raymond Pulinckx, di- 
rector and general manager, Federation of 
Belgian Industries; and Pierre van der Rest, 
president, Steel Industry Association; Arnold 
van Zeeland, Brufina. 

April 18, 1963: 

A. m. Individual conferences with: Prof. 
Eric Stein, Law School, University of Michi- 
gan, and Prof. Ernst J. Mestmaecker, ad- 
viser to EEC Commission, and University of 
Münster. 

P.m.—Press Conference at U.S. Mission to 
the European Communities. 

PARIS, FRANCE 


April 19, 1963: 

A.m.—Briefing by U.S. Ambassador Charles 
E. Bohlen at U.S. Embassy. Conferences 
with French antitrust authorities, including: 
Phillippe Hüet, Director-General, Office of 
Price and Economic Investigations, French 
Ministry of France, and Robert Clement, Di- 
rector of Economic Investigations, French 
Ministry of Finance, 

Noon—Luncheon with American lawyers, 
including: Loftus Becker, Cahill, Gordon, 
Reindel & Ohl; Prof. Lazar Focsaneanu, Cou- 
dert Brothers; A. Jack Kevorkian, Coudert 
Brothers; George Martin, Donovan, Leisure, 
Newton & Irvine; Richard Moore, Cleary, 
Gottlieb and Steen; and Charles Torem, 
Coudert Brothers. 
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Pm. Conferences with French experts, 
including: Prof. Jacques Lassier, and Prof. 
Robert Plaisant. 

April 20, 1963: 

Am.—Conference with Dr. Gerhard 
Rauschenbach, vice president, German Car- 
tel Authority. 

LONDON, ENGLAND 

April 22, 1963: 

Am.— Briefing by U.S. Ambassador David 
K. E. Bruce at US. Embassy. Conference 
with Lord Poole, chairman of the Conserva- 
tive Party Committee on Mergers and Monop- 
olies, who was accompanied by his assistant, 
Mr. James Douglas. 

Noon—Reception and luncheon at US. 
Embassy by Ambassador Bruce. Included 
were: Lord Poole, and Austen Albu, Member 
of Parliament (Labor). 

P.m.—Conference with Mr. Austen Albu, 
above, on Labor Party views on antitrust and 
monopoly problems. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
should like, in closing, to express our 
deepest gratitude for the help and co- 
operation we received from everyone. 
We were especially gratified by the warm 
welcome given us by the American busi- 
ness and legal communities. We hope 
our study will prove helpful to them. 

(At this point Mr. McIntyre took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 


ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATION RE- 
LATED TO COTTON FARMERS 
AND THE COTTON TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
January 31 I introduced S. 608, legisla- 
tion which I feel is needed for our cotton 
farmers and our cotton textile industry. 
I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp at this point an analysis of my 
bill and a statement concerning the need 
for the legislation. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF S. 608, 88TH CONGRESS, Ist SES- 
SION, INTRODUCED ON JANUARY 31, 1963 


The bill would amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to 
make cotton available to domestic users at 
prices more competitive with prices foreign 
users pay for cotton and to authorize the 
Secretary to permit cottongrowers to plant 
additional acreage for the 1963 and succeed- 
ing crops of upland cotton. 

Paragraph (1) of section 1 of the bill 

would add the following new sections to the 
act: 
Section 348: This section would authorize 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to make 
payments to persons other than producers 
on upland cotton produced in the United 
States at a rate which the Secretary deter- 
mines will eliminate inequities sustained by 
domestic users of cotton as a result of dif- 
ferences in domestic and foreign costs of 
cotton, taking into account differences in 
transportation costs and other relevant fac- 
tors. Payments would be made through is- 
suance of payment-in-kind (PIK) certifi- 
cates subject to terms and conditions, 
including redemption for cash if suitable 
stocks of CCC cotton are not available, as 
the Secretary may prescribe. 

Section 349: This section would authorize 
the Secretary to t increased plantings 
of upland cotton for the 1963 crop and for 
each succeeding crop up to 30 percent of the 
farm allotment established under present 
provisions of law (including revisions due 
to release and reapportionment of allotment 
for the farm). The increased acreage which 
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is referred to as “export market acreage” 
would not count as history acreage in estab- 
lishing future State, county, and farm allot- 
ments. For purposes of determining com- 
pliance with the farm allotment, the sum 
of the farm allotment and the maximum 
export market acreage authorized for the 
farm would be used for farms on which ex- 
port market acreage is planted. In other 
words, no farm marketing excess and mar- 
keting quota penalty will result unless the 
plantings of cotton on a farm exceed the 
above total authorized acreage for the farm. 
Beginning with the 1964 crop of cotton, 
estimated production of cotton on export 
market acreage must be deducted from the 
national marketing quota but in any event 
the national acreage allotment shall not be 
less than 16 million acres. This section 
shall not apply to extra-long-staple cotton. 

Section 350 (a): This subsection would ex- 
empt producers on a farm on which there is 
export market acreage from payment of the 
export marketing fee if they furnish a bond 
or other security satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary conditioned upon the exportation with- 
out benefit of any Government export sub- 
sidy of a quantity of cotton equal to the 
estimated production of the export market 
acreage on the farm. The period of time 
for completion of such exportation would be 
prescribed by the Secretary. As set forth in 
section 350(b), the producers furnishing a 
bond or other security shall be liable for an 
export marketing fee (1) on the number of 
pounds of cotton by which the actual pro- 
duction of the export market acreage ex- 
ceeds the estimated production specified in 
the bond or other security, and (2) on the 
number of pounds of cotton covered by the 
bond or other security which are not ex- 
ported in compliance with the conditions 
thereof. 

Section 350 (b): This subsection would 
make producers on a farm on which there 
is export market acreage jointly and sever- 
ally liable for payment to the Secretary of 
an export marketing fee on the production 
of the export market acreage unless exempt 
by reason of furnishing a bond or other 
security pursuant to subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 350. The Secretary shall determine the 
amount per pound of cotton which shall 
be the export marketing fee for any crop 
not later than the beginning of the market- 
ing year for the crop and such amount shall 
approximate the difference between the price 
of cotton marketed by producers in the 
United States during such marketing year 
and the price at which such cotton can be 
marketed competitively for export during 
such marketing year. 

The export marketing fee, unless prepaid, 
shall be payable at a converted rate on all 
cotton produced on the farm and the rate 
is determined by multiplying the export 
market acreage on the farm by the export 
marketing fee per pound of cotton and di- 
viding the result by the acreage planted to 
cotton on the farm. The fee at the con- 
verted rate shall be collected by the first 
buyer from the producer at the time of mar- 
keting. Pledging of the cotton to CCC by a 
producer and, as provided by regulations of 
the Secretary, delivering, pledging or mort- 
gaging of cotton by a producer to any per- 
son shall be deemed a marketing of cotton. 
If cotton is not marketed during the mar- 
keting year, the fee at the converted rate is 
due and payable at the end of the marketing 
year. The person liable for payment or col- 
lection of the fee is also liable for interest 
at 6 percent per annum from the due date 
until payment is made. The Secretary may 
provide by regulation for prepayment of the 
fee on the basis of estimated production sub- 
ject to adjustment on the basis of actual pro- 
duction and may require prepayment of fees 
which are so small that collection at the 
converted rate is impracticable. The Secre- 
tary may establish actual production by ap- 
praisal upon failure of the producer to fur- 
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nish satisfactory proof of production. The 
Secretary shall remit to CCC all export mar- 
keting fees received which CCC shall use to 
defray costs of promoting sales of 
cotton under section 203 of the Agricultural 

Act of 1956, as amended. 

Section 369: This section provides that de- 
terminations of export market acreage shall 
be subject to review by a review committee 
and court reyiew under sections 363 to 368 
of the act. It also requires mailing to the 
farm operator of notices of maximum export 
market acreage and determinations of actual 
export market acreage. 

Paragraph (2) of section 1 of the bill would 
amend section 372 of the act by adding a new 
subsection (e) at the end thereof. This sub- 
section (e) would provide that collecting of 
export marketing fees and remi of such 
fees to the Secretary shall be subject to 
existing provisions of law in subsections (b) 
through (d) of section 372 of the act which 
govern collection of marketing quota pen- 
alties, claims for refunds and exemptions for 
cotton grown for experimental purposes, ex- 
cept that export marketing fees shall be 
paid by the Secretary to CCC, 

Paragraph (3) of section 1 of the bill would 
amend section 376 of the act by adding a 
sentence at the end thereof which would 
grant court jurisdiction to enforce the col- 
lection of export marketing fees. 

Paragraph (4) of section 1 of the bill would 
amend section 385 of the act by adding a sen- 
tence at the end thereof which would make 
final and conclusive any payments under 
section 348 of the act. 

STATEMENT WITH RESPECT TO THE NEED FOR 
Corron LEGISLATION PROPOSED IN S. 608, 
88TH CONGRESS, Ist SESSION, INTRODUCED 
JANUARY 31, 1963 


The bill would make cotton available to 
domestic users at prices more competitive 
with prices foreign users pay for cotton and 
would authorize the Secretary to permit cot- 
ton growers to plant additional acreage for 
the 1963 and succeeding crops of upland 
cotton. 

This legislation is needed in orđer to: (1) 
overcome the disadvantage which the pres- 
ent two-price system for cotton imposes on 
the U.S. textile industry; (2) provide more 
flexibility in giving individual cotton farm- 
ers room for choice in selecting price—acre- 
age combinations best suited to their indi- 
vidual situations; and (3) promote sustained 
and expanding markets for U.S. cotton. 

The need for new legislation has been made 
much more acute by recent events. 

First, there has been a sharp increase in 
imports of cotton textiles. For the first 
11 months of calendar year 1962, cotton tex- 
tile imports were up 71 percent above the 
comparable 1961 period. Total imports of 
cotton textiles on a raw fiber equivalent basis 
were 596,000 bales in the first 11 months of 
the year, which was a record level. 

Second, there has been mounting evidence 
of the loss of cotton markets to competing 
manmade fibers. There are more and more 
cases where rayon and other synthetic fibers 
are being substituted for cotton, The pro- 
duction of manmade fibers for the first 
three quarters of 1962 was 25 percent above 
a year earlier. While cotton consumption 
was also up moderately during the first 9 
months of 1962, the daily rate of mill con- 
sumption in October had dropped to 31,000 
bales compared with 34,000 bales in 1961. 
Synthetic staple fiber consumption, on the 
other hand, continued 22 percent above Octo- 
ber of 1961. 

The third event which has added great 
urgency to the need for cotton legislation is 
the adverse finding of the Tariff Commis- 
sion with respect to the recommendation by 
the Department of Agriculture for an import 
equalization fee on imported cotton textiles 
to offset the 814-cent-per-pound export pay- 
ment on raw cotton. The difference in the 
cost of raw cotton to American textile mills 
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compared with the cost to foreign mills not 
only placed an unfair burden upon the Amer- 
ican textile industry, but, in the opinion of 
the Department of Agriculture, also inter- 
fered with operation of the cotton price sup- 
port program. However, the Tariff Commis- 
sion found to the contrary, and so this 
avenue of relief was closed. 

The adverse consequences of these recent 
events are pointed up by the fact that al- 
though the national acreage allotment for 
1962 was reduced nearly 400,000 acres below 
the 1961 allotment, the carryover is expected 
to increase by about 2 million bales. In 
short, it has been made plain that changes 
in the cotton program are needed. 

The 1963 national acreage allotment and 
national reserve has been established at 
16,250,000 acres and the price support level 
has been announced at 32.47 cents per pound 
for middling 1-inch cotton at average loca- 
tion. The price support level is the same as 
for 1962. Thus, while adequate price pro- 
tection is available, many thousands of pro- 
ducers across the Belt have sustained at 
least a 10-percent allotment reduction. 

The proposed legislation would give relief 
to those producers who want to grow more 
cotton at about the world price. The pay- 
ment-in-kind program would increase mill 
consumption and, therefore, aid the entire 
cotton industry. 


LITERACY TEST REQUIREMENT 
FOR VOTING 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on April 
9, the distinguished junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] introduced a civil 
rights bill embodying several recom- 
mendations of the administration. 

One of the sections of this bill is al- 
most identical in its provisions and even 
in its language to S. 666, a bill which our 
able colleague the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] and I introduced on 
February 4, 1963, with 26 other cospon- 
sors. 

This section of the administration bill 
provides, as does S. 666, that literacy 
tests must be in writing and that copies 
of the tests shall be available to the ap- 
plicant and to the Department of 
Justice, so that they can be used as evi- 
dence in any case where a voter appli- 
cant is discriminated against in viola- 
tion of the 14th and 15th amendments 
to the Constitution. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and I introduced this provision 
in the conviction that it provided a way 
to make solid progress in the field of vot- 
ing rights without raising any valid con- 
stitutional issue and without interfering 
with the right of the separate States to 
set voter qualifications. 

I am greatly encouraged that the ad- 
ministration and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart! and others found 
sufficient merit in this proposal to in- 
corporate it as part of their own civil 
rights package. 

The administration bill links this pro- 
posal with another provision which pro- 
vides that a sixth grade education shall 
constitute proof of literacy so far as 
voter applicants are concerned. This 
latter provision, of course, raises all of 
the constitutional and States rights is- 
sues which S. 666 sought to avoid in the 
interest of bringing forward a proposal 
5 could pass the Congress and become 

aw. 
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The bill introduced by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart] has many 
meritorious provisions and I shall do all 
that I can in the Judiciary Committee to 
bring this bill to the floor of the Senate 
for action, Past experience teaches us 
that any civil rights package as ambi- 
tious as the administration bill runs 
grave danger of foundering on the same 
rocks and shoals that have sunk all 
similar proposals in the past. There- 
fore, I shall do all that I can to see to it 
that the original Cooper-Dodd proposal 
will have full opportunity for separate 
consideration on its merits. I have dis- 
cussed this matter with the gracious 
chairman of the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], and he has assured 
me that S. 666 will be placed on the 
agenda of his subcommittee and given a 
full hearing. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE WARSAW 
GHETTO UPRISING 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on April 22 
a significant ceremony took place at the 
Adas Israel Congregation Synagogue in 
Washington. It was the 20th commem- 
oration of the Warsaw ghetto uprising. 

Speakers on the occasion were Rabbi 
Stanley Rabinowitz, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Arthur Goldberg, and my son, 
Thomas, who read a statement in my 
behalf. 

I have been unable to obtain a tran- 
script of Justice Goldberg's eloquent 
statement, since he spoke without a pre- 
pared text, but I do have the other 
statements and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the introductory and dedicatory 
remarks of Rabbi Rabinowitz and my 
own statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

DEDICATION 
(By Rabbi Stanley Rabinowitz; music by 
Cantor Raphael Edgar) 

Every adult in this sanctuary tonight is 
involved one way or another in the events 
we commemorate tonight. For we are part 
of mankind. And every person over 35 in 
the world today can be assigned to one of 
three groupings—those who committed; 
those who suffered; and those who failed to 
prevent these desecrations. 

How does one react to a nightmare so 
horrible that fact is understatement? 

One way is to cry. But tears achieve noth- 
ing save the luxury of a catharsis, and soon 
the spring of tears is dry and even the wake 
of salt upon the cheek is brushed away to 
nothingness, 

Others who could no longer cry expressed 
their reaction in poetry and song. Perhaps 
long after all else is forgotten, the poetry, 
the literature, and the music will remain 
as evidence of man’s triumph over the beast. 

That which we offer is only the fleeting 
echo of a refrain from the musical memorial 
which the victims themselves com š 

Much of the music is on a note of utter 
despair. In the nightmare of those days 
there were no blacks or whites * * * there 
was only dark black and light black. One 
poet tellis us that the planet is sinking into 
a vast, black cloud. The sun no longer 
shines. The flowers wither from lack of 
nourishment. The wire fence blots out the 
daylight. For us it is always night. 
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(Cantor sings “Bei Unz Iz Shtendik 
Finster.“) 

On the earth there is silence. Even the 
song of the lullaby is perverted. For there 
is no reason. to recite a lullaby of gentler 
days—only to twist them. A mother paro- 
dies the familiar lullabies of her own child- 
hood. Yesterday they sang of raisins and 
almonds. 

“Today there are neither raisins nor al- 
monds. Father has gone away—maybe to 
the ends of the earth. May God help him 
and protect him. But perhaps it is a land 
where he has but to open his eyes in the 
morning, and behold, there will be raisins 
and almonds in abundance.” 

There is hope in this song—perhaps father 
has escaped. 

(Cantor sings “Nicht Kein Rozinkes, Nicht 
Kein Mandlen.“) 

There is still another way to react to 
tragedy—laugh in its face. 

But let's consider a child whose name is 
Yisroelik, a waif of the ghetto, who knows 
only one law. It is the law of survival at 
any cost. “Life is cheap,” he says, “A life 
for a grosh or two.” At least, so the ghetto 
merchant has told him. Yet something of 
human perception remains in his conscious- 
ness and this only heightens the tragedy, 
for Yisroelik has not lost his sense of humor. 

Yisroelik looks at himself, wearing a coat 
without a collar, underclothing stolen from 
many different sources, overshoes that fall 
to his ankles. “If any person is laughing 
around here,” he comments, “It’s me they’re 
laughing at.” Self-contemptuous as he is, 
Yisroelik is still able to laugh, He even is 
able to whistle, to hum a tune, and this 
is the tune that he hums. 

(Cantor sings Tisroelik.““) 

Perhaps the ultimate degradation of the 
past is the suggestion that the victims co- 
operated, perhaps connived at their own 
destruction. Those who speak thus violate 
the ethical edict not to judge our fellow 
men until we stand in their place. Those 
who think thus betray not only gross in- 
sensibility to historical and psychological 
factors, but cast a pall on the memories of 
the martyrs whose lives we honor, 

Of course, in crisis some men will be- 
have like beasts, but others will react as 
saints. That’s not strange. Man has both 
potentialities within himself. Which one is 
actualized depends not only upon inner 
decisions, but upon conditions beyond the 
self, 

After all, man is that being who invented 
the gas chambers of Auschwitz. However, 
he is also that being who entered those gas 
chambers upright with the Shma Yisroel on 
his lips. 

He is also that being who glared contemp- 
tuously at his oppressors. 

Here is the musical record of one who tells 
his fellows that they will some day see 
Haman hanged. He exhorts his fellows to 
remember their dignity as he tells them, “No 
work they give us, however onerous, will tire 
us. We will not fall at their feet from ex- 
haustion. No matter what they do to us, 
we will not show any weakness. We will re- 
spond with strength until they drop, from 
the exhaustion of excess. They will weaken 
before we will.” This man would not bend 
the knee. He refused to desecrate the 
dignity of the Jew. 

(Cantor sings Minuten Fun Bitochen.“) 

We are not assembled to give way to im- 
potent rage nor to become victims of despair. 
Our task is not to denounce so much as to 
affirm. It is not enough simply to remember; 
we must affirm our faith in the future of our 
people and in the future of mankind's free- 
dom. We must snatch from the gutted ruins 
of the past that faith which rose up above 
the ghetto walls. We must pick up the mel- 
ody of the credo, “Ani Ma’amin” that was on 
the lips of the doomed. 
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(Cantor sings “Ani-Ma’amin.”) 

Those who lived with the beast could not 
keep silent. They could not afford the luxury 
of tears. They were inspired to sing, and the 
song they sang was one of hope. And out of 
their aspiration came fulfillment, so that we 
who live on the sidelines could behold the 
greatest miracle of all—that of Am Yisrael 
Chai, the remnant of Israel continues to 
live. Out of the ashes and the embers of a 
world gone by, they were able to sing, “Do not 
say this is my last road, nor that the light 
of heaven is covered over. The day we have 
awaited will yet come and we shall march 
on, This is the new day struggling to be 
born.” We can sing no lesser tune—nor any 
greater one, 

(Cantor sings “The Song of the Parti- 
sans.”) 


DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL, MONDAY, APRIL 22, 
1963 


(By Rabbi Stanley Rabinowitz) 


A few moments ago the curtain was re- 
moved from a memorial dedicated to the 
memory of the martyred victims of Nazi 
tyranny. This memorial is part of a larger 
complex designated as “The Hall of Memo- 
ries.” On exhibit is a collection of ceremo- 
nial objects on loan from the Jewish Museum 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York, and an art collection which includes 
water colors by Mykola Shramchenko and 
lithographs by Leonard Baskins and Ernest 
Freed. Our p will conclude with the 
singing of our national anthem, The Star- 
Spangled Banner. Upon conclusion, you are 
invited to visit the adjoining building and to 
be among the first to derive the inspiration 
that we believe is to be found therein. 

In addition to the pulpit guests mentioned 
in the dedication program, we are pleased to 
have on the pulpit the distinguished sculp- 
tor, Emanuel Milstein, who executed the 
Menorah that is part of the Memorial. 

And Mr. Mykola Shramchenko, a pious 
Christian, a gifted artist, and himself a 
survivor of the very scenes that he has 
memorialized so movingly in the water colors 
now on exhibit. 

We are grateful to our distinguished guests 
who are part of this program of dedication. 
Their stature is such that they require no 
introduction nor further identification. 

Implied in their participation is the realiza- 
tion that there is in man the nobility that 
enables him to rise above even the evil of 
which he is capable. Let this be the thought, 
not only of invocation, but also of benedic- 
tion. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp 


The event which we commemorate tonight 
evokes in each of us two kinds of directly 
opposed emotions. For it is at once a story 
of man at his worst and man at his best. 
It is a study of man in the bottomless 
depths of depravity and at the measureless 
heights of nobility. 

I was once compelled to study the War- 
saw ghetto uprising in all of its grim detail 
when I was executive trial counsel at the 
Nuremburg war crimes trial. 

Like all who reflect upon this incident, I 
asked myself How could fellow members 
of the family of man become so degraded, 
so brutal, so debased, as to formulate and 
carry out the extermination of 6 million men, 
women, and children for no reason other 
than that of their race?” 

But in the sadness forced upon up by 
these reflections on human perversity, we 
come upon the other side of man’s nature. 
We see the helpless Jews in the Warsaw 
ghetto, not cowering before a fate so inevi- 
table, so cruel, so senseless, but rather form- 
ing to do battle against impossible odds. 
We get a glimpse of the loftiness of man. 
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We see that divine quality which refuses 
to be degraded. We see that eternal spark 
which refuses to be snuffed out. We see 
the real meaning of human dignity, of cour- 
age, of honor. 

As the conduct of the Nazis reveals to us 
the degradation into which human nature 
may fall, so the conduct of the victims illu- 
mines for us the vast potential of man. 

In the story of the Warsaw ghetto up- 
rising we see presented in its most extreme 
and graphic form a recurring chapter in the 
history of mankind. 

On one side stand all the forces of preda- 
tory aggression, organized by perverted 
science and motivated by hate and greed. 
On the other side stand the victims, fore- 
doomed by an evil force they could not pos- 
sibly understand but determined to show 
that human life was too significant to be 
silently forfeited and debased without a 
struggle. 

And so for 20 days in April and May of 
1943, the Jews of Warsaw fought against the 
greatest engine of destruction ever devised, 
fought against it with revolvers, knives, 
clubs, and stones. The result of that strug- 
gle was, of course, inevitable but the making 
of that struggle reveals something about the 
human race that will be celebrated when 
the story of Nazi atrocity is but a dim 
memory. 

For it demonstrates the qualities of man 
which we hope and believe will survive and 
become dominant in human conduct; nobil- 
ity, courage, and above all the passion for 
justice, which is the noblest of all human 
traits and the hope of man’s future. 

The Warsaw ghetto uprising is now part 
of the dead past, but the larger struggle, of 
which it was one incident, goes on. Some- 
times we become so immersed in the details 
of the cold war that we forget what it is 
that we are contending for. 

We of the United States have, in part 
through circumstance, in part through de- 
sign, become the principal champions of 
the effort to preserve what is good in man. 
Commemorations such as this remind us 
with vivid force that we are struggling for 
that higher view of man’s purpose and man’s 
significance which motivated the Jews of 
Warsaw 20 years ago. 

We pay tribute to them tonight and in so 
doing we draw strength and inspiration for 
the continuing struggle which must be car- 
ried on until the temple of man’s honor and 
man’s freedom is forever secure. 


OREGON STATE LEGISLATIVE ME- 
MORIAL ON TUALATIN PROJECT 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Oregon 
and myself, I submit House Joint Me- 
morial No. 9 adopted at the 52d Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon. 
The memorial emphasizes the desirabil- 
ity of early action on the proposal for 
establishing the Tualatin Valley irriga- 
tion project in the State of Oregon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the memorial and the certificate of 
transmittal from the secretary of state 
of the State of Oregon be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter of 
transmittal, the certificate, and the me- 
morial were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SALEM, OREG., April 9, 1963. 
Hon. MAURINE B, NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: As directed by 
the 52d Legislative Assembly of Oregon, I 
transmit herewith a certified copy of House 


April 25 
Joint Memorial No. 9, relating to the Tuala- 
tin Valley irrigation project. 
Respectfully, 
HOWELL APPLING, Jr., 
Secretary of State. 
CERTIFICATE 


STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, Howard Appling, Jr., secretary of state 
of the State of Oregon, and custodian of 
the seal of said State, do hereby certify that 
the attached is a true and complete copy of 
House Joint Memorial 9 adopted by the 
52d Legislative Assembly of Oregon, 1963, 
now in session; said memorial being filed in 
my office on April 8, 1963. 

I further certify that the signatures affixed 
to the subject memorial are those of the duly 
elected officers of the senate and house of 
representatives of this 52d Legislative As- 
sembly of Oregon. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed hereto the seal of the 
State of Oregon; done at the capital at Salem, 
Oreg., this 9th day of April, A.D., 1963. 
HOWELL APPLING, Jr., 

Secretary of State. 


ENROLLED HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 9 


(Introduced by Representatives Mosser, 
Atiyeh, Jones, and Senators Hare, Ireland) 
To His Excellency, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the 
Honorable Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 

America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully rep- 
resent as follows: 

Whereas the feasibility report for the 
Tualatin Valley (Scoggins) irrigation proj- 
ect has been completed and published; and 

Whereas that report is now in the hands 
of the Commissioner of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation awaiting approval; and 

Whereas voters of Washington County 
have approved formation of the Tualatin 
Valley Irrigation District, which district con- 
tains more than the 17,000 irrigable acres re- 
quired for the feasibility of the project; and 

Whereas the Tualatin project irvolves a 
supply of water for municipal and industrial 
use, recreation, fish and wildlife and water 
quality control, all of which uses are vital 
to the area served; and 

Whereas an Oregon Supreme Court de- 
cision has decreed a priority of natural stream 
flow to users outside the Tualatin River 
drainage area; and 

Whereas that court decision deprives the 
present users of the natural stream flow of 
the Tualatin River and its tributaries of 
an adequate supply of water for the irriga- 
tion of approximately 26,000 acres and also 
limits the water supplies for municipal and 
industrial users; and 

Whereas the Tualatin project, as proposed, 
represents a multipurpose project which 
fulfills the principles of maximum water re- 
source development; and 

Whereas local organizations interested in 
the water quality control, fish and wildlife 
and recreation have approved the project; 
and 

Whereas, because of water shortages, the 
cities of Forest Grove and Hillsboro and the 
Lake Oswego Corp. are vitally interested in 
obtaining municipal and industrial water 
from the project; and 

Whereas Reservoir, which would 
be created by the project, rates high in the 
recreational long-term plans of the metro- 
politan planning commission as reported to 
the city council of the city of Portland and 
the county commissioners of Multnomah, 
Washington and Clackamas Counties: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

1. We urge the expeditious processing 
through the Federal agencies concerned of 
the review of the Tualatin Valley irrigation 
project plan required preliminary to its ap- 
proval by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the authorization of the project by the Con- 
gress of the United States, and we further 
urge that approval and authorization. 

2. The secretary of state shall send a copy 
of this memorial to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and to each member of the 
Oregon congressional delegation. 

Adopted by house March 13, 1963. 

CECIL L. EDWARDS, 
Chiej Clerk of House. 
CLARENCE BARTON, 
Speaker of House. 
Adopted by senate April 2, 1963. 
BEN MUSA, 
President of Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move that 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow, pursuant to the order pre- 
viously entered. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order pre- 
viously entered, until tomorrow, Friday, 
April 26, 1963, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 25 (legislative day of April 
24), 1963: 

Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION 

Glenn T, Seaborg, of California, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for a term of 5 years expiring June 30, 1968. 
(Reappointment,) 

NATIONAL Lasot RELATIONS BOARD 

Arnold Ordman, of to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term of 4 years, vice Stuart 
Rothman, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 25 (legislative day of 
April 24), 1963: 

COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE CORP. 

The following-named persons to the offices 
indicated, to which offices they were ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate: 


To be incorporators of the Communications 
Satellite Corp. 

Edgar M. Kaiser, of California. 

David M. Kennedy, of Illinois. 

Sidney J. Weinberg, of New York. 

Bruce G. Sundlun, of Rhode Island. 

A. Byrne Litschgi, of Florida. 

Beardsley Graham, of Kentucky. 

Leonard Woodcock, of Michigan 

Sam Harris, of New York. 

George Feldman, of New York, 

Leonard Marks, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

John T. Connor, of New Jersey. 

George L. Killion, of California. 

Leo D. Welch, of New York, 

Joseph V. Charyk, of California. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

L. J. Andolsek, of Minnesota, to be a Civil 
Service Commissioner for the term of 6 years 
expiring March 1, 1969. 
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U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 
Charles B. Fulton, of Florida, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Florida. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Liberty B. Todd, Attalla. 


William H. McCarty, Moulton. 
Thomas P. Weeks, Moundville. 


ALASKA 
Marshal! C. Higginbotham, Aniak. 
J. Raymond Roady, Ketchikan. 
Mildred J. Sanford, Tok. 


ARKANSAS 


Eliot T. Bush, Arkinda. 

James G. Ramey, Everton. 

Kathryn R. Richards, Gamaliel. 

Maxine R. Edmondson, Gentry. 

Leslie H. Johnson, Hackett. 

Herbert Miller, Jr., Junction City. 

Roy L. Sharpe, Little Rock. 

Milton M. Hemingway, McGehee. 

Alph Herron, Mayflower. 

Marvin J. Wilber, Maysville. 

Arnold B. Sikes, North Little Rock. 

Joe D. Taylor, Plainview. 

John A. Graves, Siloam Springs. 

James E. Landes, Stamps. 

Erwin B. Medart, West Fork. 
COLORADO 

Harley O. Mullins, Aurora. 

William J. Smith, Craig. 

Claude T. Cecil, Gill. 

Phyllis M. Jenkins, Gilman. 

Fredda H. Mizner, Pine. 

Vernon L. Morris, Ramah, 

CONNECTICUT 

Warren A. Holbrook, Amston. 

Philip V. Rokosa, Bristol. 

Ruth C. Soracchi, Columbia. 

Charles N. Doane, Jr., Essex. 

Arline M. Fife, Falls Village. 

B, Woodruff Clark, Litchfield, 

John H. Murphy, New Canaan. 

Eugene D. Lynch, New Milford. 

Donald T. Hogan, Plymouth. 


Merle E. Phelps, Staffordville. 
Matthew J. Monahan, Thomaston. 
Louis P. Gage, Washington Depot. 
John J. Slattery, Waterbury. 
GEORGIA 
Charles E. Garrett, Alley. 
Fred A. Kimler, Damascus. 
Clifton H, Conner, Gainesville. 
Newt S. Hinton, Poterdale. 
C. Wayne Shannon, Preston, 
Rothwell A. McCaskill, Sparta. 
IDAHO 
Don C. Chrystal, Bovill. 
Oscar H. Egbert, Heyburn. 
Elmer M. Fetzer, Paul. 
ILLINOIS 
Rudolph E. Beranek, Berwyn, 
INDIANA 
Andrew E. Street, Crane. 
Charles R. Forgey, Freetown. 
George R. Bills, Lewisville. 
KENTUCKY 
Henry M. Fannin, Ezel. 
Joseph L. Thomas, Glendale. 
Bremer Ehrler, Louisville. 
Edward A. Runyan, Marion. 
James E, Morris, Neon. 
James H. Hicks, New Haven. 
Charles M. Crawford, Olive Hill. 
James C. Tracy, Smithland. 
Mary R. McCormack, Sparta. 
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William E. Comer, Bangor. 

Sidney W. Bessey, Buckfield. 
Samuel A. Saunders, Calais. 

Ervin D. McCluskey, Jr., Freeport, 


Erma M. Small, 

Lorraine J. n, North Vassalboro. 
Keith G. Robinson, Pembroke. 

Edward E. Scribner, Stratton. 


Lloyd E. Beckett, Thomaston. 
MARYLAND 

Eugene G. Bujac, Bowie. 

Richard H. Bates, Branchville. 

Ora H. King, Clarksburg. 

Joseph E. Kenney, Frostburg. 

Virginia M. Goode, Marbury. 

Henry J. Mundell, North Beach. 

W. Conway Beall, Upper Marlboro. 

M. Illene Trotter, Waldorf. 


MONTANA 


L. Preston Blakeley, Absarokee. 
Jean M. Hanson, 

George A. Henderson, West Glacier. 
Lois M. Walker, Wolf Creek. 


Donald F. Carey, Bancroft. 

Blaine T. Larsen, Beaver Crossing. 
Wilfred L. Kozisek, Bruno. 
Norman I. Anderson, Concord, 


Frederick G. King, Lyn ch. 
W. Edward —— Rushville, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ernest F. Rossi, Jr., Milford. 
Martin J. Keenan, Jr., Peterborough. 


NEW JERSEY 
Joseph J. Stahley, East Brunswick. 
NEW YORK 


Erma B, Tenney, Alexander. 
John P. Frey, Atlantic Beach. 
John J. Biondolillo, Avon. 

Daniel F. Mulvana, Bombay. 
Edward K. Sutryk, Bradford. 
Michael Pokitko, Burt. 

Richard J. Lobdell, Canton. 

John M. Edwards, Chester. 

Alan R. Mann, Cobleskill. 
Henrietta B. YVanDerheyden, Coeymans. 
Marcella J. Lee, Crown Point. 
James A. Mulholland, Delmar. 
Thomas J. Dolan, Dover Plains. 
John J. Frazer, Earlton. 
Christene S. Myers, Eldred. 
Marie L. Murray, Ellington. 

Mae S. Cohen, Fallsburgh. 

Marie M. Olds, Freeville. 

George L. Nelson, Glen Head. 
Helen S. Victor, Grand Gorge. 
John W. Carroll, Jr., Great Neck, 
William E. Vaughn, Greenville, 
Raymond E. Skinner, Greenwood Lake. 
Rodney N. Lockwood, Hinsdale. 
Jean T. Klemann, Honeoye. 
Clarmarie S. Kenerson, Jacksonville. 
Raymond W. Gould, Jamestown. 
Lawrence J. Daley, Kanona. 
Hugh E. Birdslow, Lacona. 
George L. Longyear, La Fayette. 
Alton E. Briscoe, Laurens. 

Jean V. McQueen, Little Genesee. 
John W. McCormick, Maine. 
Gerard R. T. O'Grady, Malverne. 
Guy E. Hobbs, Jr., Manlius. 

Ruby L. Folds, Maple View. 

Floyd A. Jones, Marathon. 

Joan C. Jendral, Mastic Beach. 
Mary V. Quigley, Mottville. 
Benjamin N. Ketcham, Mountainville. 
Dominic A. Amuso, Mount Kisco, 
Donald E. Van Vliet, Niverville. 
Arthur C. Jacobia, Old Chatham. 
Shirley A. McNally, Olmstedville. 
Mary A. Jones, Oyster Bay. 
Joseph J. Farrell, Paul Smiths. 
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Nathan R. Walker, Phelps. 

George R. Low, Pine Bush. 

Joseph Espinar, Plattekill. 

Karl E. Putnam, Prattsburg. 

Ella N. DeLaire, Prospect. 

Michael L. Odak, Red Hook. 

Donald M. Slocum, Richfield Springs. 


Raymond R. MacDonald, Rock Tavern. 


Walter F. Schiener, Sardinia. 

Helen H, Kirker, Seneca Castle. 
Victor W. Humel, Shirley. 

Margaret B. Belmont, Sidney Center. 
Maurie G. Flanigan, Slingerlands. 
Frank H. Doyle, Jr., Stuyvesant. 
Edna K. Baldassare, Tomkins Cove. 
Arthur H. Withall, Ulster Park. 
Robert A. Nussbaum, West Hurley. 
Michael J. Taylor, Whitney Point. 
Irene I. Carson, Vork. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Richard D. Grieve, Buffalo. 
Chester C. Cowee, Crosby. 
Margaret L. Keenan, Portal. 


OKLAHOMA 


Earl A. Moore, Boley. 

William R. Kilgore, Sr., Idabel. 
Youvon W. Martin, McAlester. 
Guy E. Warren, Norman. 

Paul D, Sockey, Red Oak. 
Eura V. Purr, Stringtown. 
Buster T. Robb, Sulphur. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Donald M. Crouch, Butler. 
Carolyn F. Singley, Cashtown. 
Robert E. Dibble, Cedars. 

Daniel J. Gildea, Coaldale. 
Edward P. O'Connell, Eagleville. 
Shirley G. Marmer, Frederick, 
John H, Reynolds, Grove City. 
Oscar W. Laucks, Hummelstown. 
A. Thomas Carty, Lafayette Hill. 
Michael J. Clark, Lansdowne. 

W. Deen Lauver, McAlisterville. 
Thomas F. Doyle, Marion Center. 
Roy C. Brey, Red Hill. 

Russell G. Kratzer, Richfield. 
Barbra M. Wissinger, Salix. 
Dean A. Risch, Sarver. 

Joseph Kosik, Townville. 
George W. Nase, 9 
James F. Acker, V. 

Thomas W. McIntyre, West Chester. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pasquale D. Frisella, Wakefield. 
TENNESSEB 


R. Frank Cunningham, Obion. 
John L. Norris, Jr., Tiptonville. 


TEXAS 


Graham M. Phillips, Cranfills Gap. 
Alma J. Littleton, Dryden, 

Mary N. Barger, Goree. 

Gilma C. Jones, Graford. 

James H. Jones, Jarrell. 

Junius P. Ray, Llano. 

Maurice P. Long, Mount Vernon. 
Harold I. Line, O’Donnell. 
Charlene Westbrook, Talco. 


UTAH 


Don A. Mayhew, Duchesne. 
Bryce R. Jensen, Roy. 


WASHINGTON 


Lila E. Cahill, Kittitas. 

Jean M. Olson, Manchester. 

Dorothy E. Bjornsgaard, Rosburg. 

Donald F. McLennan, Sedro Woolley. 
WISCONSIN 

Clarence G. Buss, Belmont. 

John W. Crimi, Brookfield. 

Max H. Bergen, Chetek. 

Daniel A. Wirkus, Edgar. 

Keith E. Anderson, Eleva. 

Gordon H. Mollers, Glenwood City. 

Raymond A. Austad, Hawkins. 

Charles F. Held, Jackson. 

Cleo N. DeLaura, Menomonee Falls. 

Irene L. Genisot, Montreal. 
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Charles M. Bruner, Prentice. 
Donald C. Tuttle, Suamico. 
George P. Grabarec, Union Grove. 
Frederick W. Pagel, Watertown. 
John F. Graham, Whitewater. 
Elmer F. Crowell, Wittenberg. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 25, 1963 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 

Rev. Jack D. Smith, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church of Sylvania, Ga., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our great and eternal God, we give 
Thee thanks for all that Thou has pro- 
vided for us in this great and abundant 
America of ours. Above all we thank 
Thee for consecrated leadership, for the 
pride and interest and endurance of men 
and women who give of the best that life 
has to offer that our country may not 
just survive but that it may grow in 
grace, and peace, and wisdom. God give 
us great consecrated courage and give us 
convictions to go with that courage that 
we may put it to practice for the use of 
all mankind. 


We pray in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill and a joint 
resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 980. An act to provide for the holding 
terms of the United States District Court for 
the District of Vermont at Montpelier and 
St. Johnsbury; and 

S.J. Res. 39. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 20-26, 1963, as National 
Actors’ Equity Week. 


LABOR, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1964 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a privileged report 
on the bill making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and related agencies 
for the fiscal year 1964, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the subcommit- 

tees of the Committee on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce may be permitted to 

sit this afternoon during general debate. 


April 25 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 


kansas? 
There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 25] 
Ashley Goodling Ri 
Betts Healey Rivers, Alaska 
Broomfield Hébert elt 
Broyhill, N.C. Henderson Shelley 
Burton Karth Staebler 
Cameron Lennon Tuten 
Celler Lipscomb Walter 
Curtis Macdonald Watson 
Davis, Ga Miller, Calif. White 
Diggs Pepper Widnall 
Fisher Powell Winstead 
Forrester Rains 
Glenn Reifel 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 392 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, AND 
NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2440) to 
authorize appropriations during fiscal 
year 1964 for procurement, research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation of air- 
craft, missiles, and naval vessels for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to all of the amendments of the 
Senate and ask for a conference with 
the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. VIN- 
son, Rivers of South Carolina, PHILBIN, 
HÉBERT, ARENDS, GAVIN, and NorBLAD. 


PERMISSION TO COMMITTEES TO 
SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
TODAY 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on the Panama Canal may be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate this 
afternoon. 


1963 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce and Finance of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may be permitted to sit dur- 
ing general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 320 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4997) to extend the feed grain program. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
three hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes of that time to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] and pend- 
ing that I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules 
of this House has had under considera- 
tion House Resolution 320. That reso- 
lution, if adopted, will make in order 
the consideration by this House of H.R. 
4997, a bill authored by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace], which is de- 
signed to extend the feed grain bill. 
The bill, if enacted, will be known as 
the Feed Grain Act of 1963. 

The rule, House Resolution 320, pro- 
vides that in the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 4997), the House may use 3 
hours in general debate. The time shall 
be equally divided and it shall be con- 
trolled by the chairman, and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture. After general debate, 
the bill will be read for amendment un- 
der the 5-minute rule. 

I am proud to have the privilege of 
presenting on behalf of the Committee 
on Rules the rule on this bill. I was 
born and raised on a farm, and have 
myself been engaged in farming, more 
or less, all my life. My State or Alabama 
continues to be, by and large, an agri- 
cultural State. Its agricultural interests 
are diverse within the State, ranging 
from the peanut area of southeast Ala- 
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bama to the cotton area of Sand Moun- 
tain, and to the broiler area which 
stretches all across north Alabama. The 
rich lands of the Tennessee Valley con- 
tinue to give forth a great harvest. The 
beef farms of Alabama’s black belt are 
now among the finest in the Nation. 
Our farmers have very greatly improved 
their ability to grow corn and feed grains 
in the last 25 years. In dairying, Ala- 
bama has very substantial interests. 

The average Alabama farmer is a man 
whose philosophy and expression have 
been tempered by hard work, an un- 
derstanding of and appreciation of the 
laws of nature, and an abiding faith in 
man’s movement toward the ultimate 
goal of goodness. 

As I understand the Alabama farmer, 
he has his own immediate agricultural 
interests which have to do with his own 
economic well-being, but at the same 
time, he has an understanding and an 
appreciation for the overall needs of 
America’s agriculture. He realizes that 
if agriculture is strong in the Southeast 
that it must be strong in the Midwest. 
If agriculture is strong on the Atlantic 
seaboard it must be strong in other parts 
of our Nation. 

Now, the purpose of the bill which the 
rule before us seeks to make in order for 
immediate consideration is a bill whose 
purposes are fourfold. First, those who 
have studied it believe that it will raise 
farm income; second, those who have 
worked on this bill firmly allege and be- 
lieve that it will lower the surplus stocks 
of feed grains; third, it is believed that 
the passage of the bill will save millions 
of dollars of the taxpayers’ money; and 
fourth, it will give the feed and grain 
producer more flexibility in the opera- 
tion and the management of his own 
farm, which is a goal always to be de- 
sired. 

Since this feed grain program com- 
plements and works alongside and with 
the wheat program enacted by the Con- 
gress last year, prompt action on this 
feed grain measure is urgently needed 
in order for wheat producers to be in a 
position to make the best decision in the 
1964 wheat referendum to be held next 
month, on May 21. 

In summary, the bill, H.R. 4997, pro- 
vides for a voluntary feed grain program 
for feed grain crops to be produced in 
1964 and 1965. In the event that the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds that the 
total supply of feed grains is likely to be 
excessive, he would be required to de- 
velop an acreage diversion program. 

Price supports for corn, if a feed grain 
acreage diversion program is in effect, 
would be between 65 percent and 90 per- 
cent of parity to those producers who 
participate in the acreage diversion 
program. 

Price support for other feed grains 
would be comparable to that for corn; 
a portion of the price support would 
be made in the form of a payment in 
kind. The amount of the payment in 
kind would be determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to assure that the 
benefits of the price support and diver- 
sion program would benefit all cooperat- 
ing producers. 

If no acreage diversion program is in 
effect, the price support would be at the 
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level authorized by the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1962, but might be re- 
stricted to those producers who do not 
exceed the feed grain basis established 
for the farm. 

Land diversion payments-in-kind for 
1964 and 1965 are authorized at levels 
not in excess of 50 percent of the sup- 
port price, including that portion of the 
support price-in-kind which is actually 
paid in kind, and it relates to the normal 
production of the acreage diverted. 

The base acreage used to determine 
the percentage of land to be diverted 
would continue to be 1959 and 1960 
average adjusted acreage. However, the 
average acreage of wheat for 1959, 1960, 
and 1961 produced under the feed wheat 
exemption, which is under section 335 (f) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, in excess of the small 
farm wheat basis established for the 
farm would be included in the feed 
grain base under this bill. 

A new feature of the bill is a provision 
to reserve not to exceed 1 percent of the 
estimated State feed base for apportion- 
ment to farms on which there were no 
acreages devoted to feed grains during 
1959 and 1960, with specific guidelines 
for apportioning the reserve to such 
farms. Farms that receive bases under 
the provision would not be eligible for 
land payments in the first year. Farms 
that receive bases under the provision 
would not be eligible for land diversion 
payments in the first year. 

The adjusted yield used to determine 
the normal production for price support 
payments and land diversion payments 
for the 1964 crop would be based on the 
1959-62 average yield, and for the 1965 
crop the 1959-63 average yield. For 
farmers who prove their actual acreage 
and yields, such proven acreage and 
yields shall be used in making the de- 
terminations. 

The acreage to be diverted would be 
determined as that necessary to achieve 
the acreage goal, but could not exceed 
the larger of 50 percent of the base, or 
25 acres. 

Payment-in-kind involved in the price 
support and acreage diversion program 
would be in the form of negotiable cer- 
tificates with CCC authorized to redeem 
such certificates for feed grains valued 
at not less than the current support 
price less that part of the support price 
made available through payments-in- 
kind, plus reasonable carrying charges. 

The term “feed grains” under the bill 
means corn, grain sorghums, and barley. 
The term feed grains” also includes oats 
and rye if the producers on a wheat farm 
so request, in which case the diversion 
program shall be applicable to oats and 
rye and the producers could, if they de- 
sired, utilize such acreages for the pur- 
pose of having acreage devoted to the 
production of wheat considered as de- 
voted to the production of feed grains 
pursuant to section 328 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962. However, per- 
mitted acreages of oats and rye under 
the diversion program may not be 
planted to corn, grain sorghums, and 
barley. 

While I recognize that there are many 
critics of the voluntary feed grain pro- 
grams of the last 3 years, yet the results 
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of those programs speak very eloquently 
for themselves. In 1961, prior to the 
impact of the first feed grain program, 
stocks of all feed grains were at a record 
3.2 billion bushels. This year, it is esti- 
mated that stocks will be down to about 
2.3 billion bushels, And, it is firmly be- 
lieved that by the end of the 1963-64 
marketing year, feed grain stocks will 
approach the reserve quantities which 
are deemed necessary to meet possible 
emergencies. 

We all know that farm income in this 
country was up $1.2 billion in 1962 over 
1960. Personally, I do not think that is 
enough of an increase but certainly it is 
a marked improvement. In addition, 
through June 30 this year, the cumula- 
tive savings to taxpayers in carrying 
charges alone on feed grains and wheat 
from the 1961 level will amount to near- 
ly a quarter of a billion dollars. Even- 
tual savings from the 1961, 1962, and 
1963 feed grain programs alone will 
amount to somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of a billion and a quarter dollars, 
We all know that throughout this pe- 
riod, consumer costs have remained very 
stable and in relation to income have 
actually declined. These reductions in 
stocks of feed grains and reductions in 
carrying charges have been accomplished 
without damage to our free market 
structure and without depressing prices. 
Two years ago the market price of corn 
in Chicago was $1.11 a bushel; today 
the farmer can sell grain on the Chicago 
market for $1.20 a bushel. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that this 
rule should be adopted. At the proper 
time, I will move the previous question 
on its adoption. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Alabama has so well explained, this rule 
does make in order under 3 hours of 
general debate the so-called feed grain 
bill, H.R. 4997, a bill called the Feed 
Grain Act of 1963, which would fix a 
program for the production of feed grains 
during the calendar year of 1964. 

The first question that logically pops 
into the mind of the average Congress- 
man who reads this measure is “Why all 
the hurry?” Why rush to get this leg- 
islation through to take care of feed 
grain production on the farms of Amer- 
ica, not in this calendar year, but in the 
calendar year of 1964, when in most in- 
stances, in sections of the country, corn 
and seed for the 1963 crop, to be har- 
vested in September or October or even 
as late as November, has not yet even 
been planted? But from here we are be- 
ing called upon to enact a bill for 1964, a 
crop year that is still over a year away. 

I wonder why the hurry? I wonder 
why the necessity of moving so quickly? 
Can it be that someone would like to 
rush this legislation through before the 
famous or infamous referendum on the 
administration’s proposed wheat pro- 
gram can be held across the Nation on 
May 21, so American farmers partici- 
pating therein will have no opportunity 
to know something about what wheat 
production or the wheat program may 
or may not be before they are asked to 
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pass upon a small feed program such 
as this? 

Perhaps, that is the real reason why 
we have this measure before us today. 

I would like to tell my farmer friends, 
as one who operates a couple of fairly 
good farms out in Ohio, so I know some- 
thing about agriculture from personal 
experience, and as a Member of Con- 
gress of some 25 years’ experience, as well 
as a publisher of rural newspapers, as 
to the serious effect these various farm 
programs have had on the farmers of 
the Nation and on our agriculture gen- 
erally throughout the years. While the 
program described in H.R. 4997 will be 
called a volunteer program, as there is 
no direct actual compulsion in the bill, 
there is all through this bill well dis- 
guised, well covered, provisions that say 
to the average farmer, “Well, if you are 
smart you will sign up and join this pro- 
gram or you will not get the benefits, you 
will not get the promised ‘goodies’ we 
hold out for you, in the provisions of this 
bill.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have followed through 
Congress many of the Agriculture De- 
partment bills that have been cleared 
by this body in the past and some of 
them have been “doosies” as to the 
methods used, and some of them have 
been most peculiar, but in this bill we 
would give more power, more authority, 
to the Secretary of Agriculture than in 
any piece of legislation that has ever 
been enacted in the past. You give this 
man, Mr. Freeman, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, who as far as I know never 
spent a day of his life on a farm, the 
power to make all sorts of decisions, and 
to do all sorts of things not only for, 
but to, the farmers of the Nation and 
the Congress as well. We will not only 
be delegating our authority as Members 
of Congress, as the legislators for the 
people of this country, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, but we will also be abdicat- 
ing our own powers, our own responsi- 
bilities, our own rights, and our own 
privileges. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Members of this 
House would just take the time to read 
this bill, and it is not a long bill, it has 
just 3 lines over 11 pages, they will find 
that in almost every sentence, or every 
paragraph, at least, more and more 
power, more and more authority, and 
more and more discretion is placed in the 
hands or in the mind—whatever you 
want to call it—of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just marked a few 
places in this bill. On page 2, up in the 
first line, there is language dealing with 
parity prices and there are also the words 
“as the Secretary determines.” All 
through the bill everything is to be “as 
the Secretary determines” or “in his dis- 
cretion decides it should be,” not as the 
Congress decides it should be, not as the 
farmers of the Nation who may join this 
program decide it should be, or the par- 
ticipants in it, not how anyone else de- 
cides, but just one man and his minions 
that work under him, may decide. 

We can go on down the bill, if you 
please, for I know I have missed several. 

It is an interesting experiment just to 
read this bill over even once. If you do, 
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I believe you will come to the conclusion 
I am right as to the unusual delegation 
of power and authority this House is be- 
ing asked to confer upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Freeman. 

On page 2, line 13, which has to do 
with how the producer shall participate 
in the diversion program, the language 
reads, “to the extent prescribed by the 
Secretary.” 

Maybe you can participate and maybe 
you cannot. That is up to the Secre- 
tary. Take the bill and go through it, 
line by line. Let us turn over to page 3, 
line 9, where they talk about acreage 
diversion, “as the Secretary determines 
desirable.” 

Who decides? Not the farmer, not 
the man who owns the land or tills the 
soil—oh, no. But as this little “god” 
that sits down the street here on Inde- 
pendence Avenue, between 12th and 14th 
Streets, may decide in his innate wis- 
dom is in the best interests of the farm- 
ers of this Nation, or that of somebody 
else—I do not know, for we have no as- 
surance who it may or may not be. 

It may be a lack of confidence, but I 
simply do not believe that there is any 
individual, even the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who has within himself, within 
his own little brain, all the knowledge, 
all the information and all the wisdom, 
in America, and that the rest of the 
population have none; that one man 
knows more about agriculture and what 
may affect all the different farm activi- 
ties in the United States, in different sec- 
tions of this broad land of ours, because 
conditions change—knows more than 
anybody else, and everybody else, com- 
bined. And are we so anxious to give 
him such power over the feed grains 
crops of 1964 that we will rush through 
a bill like this here before the 1963 crop 
has even been planted. 

Let us go on for just a minute more. 
Let us look at lines 21 and 22 on page 3: 

The Secretary may make not to exceed 50 


per centum of any payments hereunder to 
producers. 


He “may make,” and he may not. It is 
up to the Secretary. If you are a feed 
grains producer, how do you know what 
the Secretary may or may not decide? 
I would not want to guess. 

Here is another one on top of page 4— 
and I am just hitting the high spots. It 
says “such feed grains to be valued by 
the Secretary”—he fixes the value. It 
is not the market price, not based on 
supply and demand, nothing else—just 
on the desires of the Secretary, in his 
innate wisdom, in his knowledge of all 
things. He decides. Go down to line 
11, if you please, on page 4, which refers 
to “reasonable costs of storage and other 
carrying charges’—now, this is after 
Billy Sol Estes, thank goodn rea- 
sonable costs of storage and other carry- 
ing charges, as determined by the Secre- 
tary.” Who knows what those charges 
and costs will be? Any farmer? Any 
participant in the program, any tax- 
payer? No, just one person, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, or some individual 
he may designate. 

Let us go on hurriedly, if we may, be- 
cause I do not wish to take too much 
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time. Let us look at page 5, line 17. 
This is one of these “notwithstanding” 
sections of the bill. It starts off— Not- 
withstanding any other provision of 
law“ certain things can be done, sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary determines.” 

In other words, set aside the laws 
written by the Congress if the Secretary 
determines, in his very, very innate wis- 
dom that would be better for the people 
of the United States, than the laws en- 
acted by the Congress. And it also says 
“conservation payments in amounts de- 
termined by the Secretary to be fair and 
reasonable.” 

It is just possible that what Mr. Free- 
man thinks may be fair and reasonable 
may not appear to some other person as 
being fair and reasonable. But others 
do not have anything to say about it, 
these hundreds of thousands of tillers of 
the soil, these men and women who earn 
their living the hard way. Instead, the 
decision is made in a plush office down 
here on Independence Avenue. The de- 
termination is made there. The Secre- 
tary decides what may be fair and rea- 
sonable. 

Let us go on to page 6. Let us look at 
line 9. “Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions,” in other words, set it all 
aside. We have said so and so but we 
do not mean it. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions, the Secretary may permit—and so 
forth. In other words, if he decides that 
what Congress has said is not right he 
can change it and permit something else. 

Then line 17, “such crop shall be at 
a rate determined by the Secretary to 
be fair and reasonable.” 

Again, he decides what is fair and rea- 
sonable, no one else. Mr. Freeman is a 
very great man, a very able man, un- 
doubtedly. He must be, because I under- 
stand he helped write this bill. It was 
written down in the Department, so I am 
told. 

Then we go on to page 7, line 20, “shall 
require the producer to take such meas- 
ures as the Secretary may deem appro- 
priate.” 

He decides what measures are appro- 
priate for you to take, the measures you 
should follow in connection with this 
program, The Secretary is perhaps an 
interested party. I do not know. He 
may have seen this draft, he may have 
helped to prepare it, if the rumors and 
reports are correct. He should have 
known what is in this bill, and I am sure 
he would not approve of legislation of 
this type unless he knew it. 

Then let us go on to page 8, in which 
there is talk about crop years “as the 
Secretary determines necessary.” He 
determines what is necessary, no one 
else, no committee of farmers, just the 
Secretary. 

Then go down a little further to lines 
18 and 19 on page 8: 

The Secretary may make such adjustments 
in acreage and yields as he determines nec- 
essary. 

He makes the decision. He is the Su- 
preme Court, he is the law of the land, 
he, the Secretary is the almighty that 
you must turn to for recourse. 
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Then let us look at the top of page 9: 
The Secretary may make not to exceed 
50 per centum of any payments to producers 
in advance of determination of performance. 


He decides what he will give you or 
what he will not give you. 

We can go on and on. Just read the 
bill and you will find that. 

On page 10, line 10, it reads, “There 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such amounts.” 

We do not fix any amount. The au- 
thorization is not spelled out. 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to enable the Secretary to carry out this 
section. 


Of course, he may have to go before 
the Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations. I hope so, Perhaps some- 
thing could be done there. 

Let us go to page 11, about the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, what it shall 
and shall not do, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall, in accordance.” 

Now, mark these words: “in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary.” 

He tells the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration just what it can and cannot do, 
this powerful individual, the Secretary. 
He must indeed be a very, very wise man. 

Then let us look at line 9. It deals 
with reasonable costs of storage and 
other carrying charges, “as determined 
by the Secretary.” The words are there 
for you. 

Then let us look at line 18. That is 
in paragraph (6): 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary may, by mutual agreement 
with the producer, terminate or modify any 
agreement previously entered into. 


He can make any kind of deal he 
wants. That is quite a lot of power to 
have. 

But if a man is allwise, if he is a man 
of omniscience and of infallible judg- 
ment, then, perhaps, he will not make 
an unwise agreement. Perhaps, he will 
treat everybody exactly alike. Perhaps, 
he will be fair to everyone. 

Go through this bill and you find that 
in it we are being asked not only to hurry 
through a program for a crop year that 
will not get underway for another 12 
months, but are also being asked to sur- 
render our own powers, rights, and 
authorities to one man, an appointed 
official, a member of the Cabinet, yes— 
but an appointed official just the same 
responsible only to the President, to make 
all the decisions and all giving him more 
power, authority, and more discretionary 
rights to act than any individual has 
ever exercised in that Office in all history. 

There should be a warning sign 
erected, and the House of Representa- 
tives should at least know what sort of 
legislation it is being called upon to 
vote for or against when this matter 
comes up for final decision. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
Bass]. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ROSENTHAL]. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
the only member of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee representing a constitu- 
ency in which practically all farming is 
by the lot, plot, or flowerpot rather than 
by the acre. 

I am elected by voters who grow grass 
and flowers and maybe a tree or two for 
personal pleasure rather than profit. 
Their battles are not with the boll weevil 
or corn borer, but with crabgrass and 
the bug who would do in the rosebud. 

Yet the families who send me to Con- 
gress have a continuing interest in the 
food and agriculture policies and pro- 
grams of our society. One reason is that 
they consider themselves not just citi- 
zens of a geographical area in New York 
City, but as citizens of the United States. 
Another reason they have an interest, 
and a significant stake, in food and farm- 
ing is their concern with nutrition and 
health, and with family and Federal 
budgets. 

There are more buyers and consumers 
of food and fiber in the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of New York than there 
are farmers in the States of Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, and Florida 
put together. 

There are five times as many buyers 
and consumers of food and fiber in the 
cities of New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, and Detroit as there are 
farmers in all the 50 States. 

These statistics constitute a tremen- 
dous, and merited, tribute to the approx- 
imately 3.5 million American farmers 
and their families. 

Never in all the history of mankind 
have so few fed so many, so well. One 
cannot walk into a metropolitan super- 
market and see the mountains of meats, 
vegetables, breads, fruits, and dairy 
products without knowing gratitude for 
the bounty of our land and the skill and 
dedication of our farm people. 

However, appreciation is a two-way 
street. Farmers have made a great con- 
tribution to the welfare of consumers. 
At the same time, in terms of their 
financial and philosophical and political 
support of commodity and conservation 
programs, city consumer-taxpayers have 
substantially contributed to the welfare 
of farmers. 

The claim that city people do not un- 
derstand farm problems is quite fre- 
quently heard. The record does not sup- 
port this contention. 

I believe city people understand the 
economic fact that they cannot be as- 
sured of plenty of food if farmers must 
continually produce at a financial loss. 

I believe city people understand the 
necessity for utilizing Federal loans to 
bring electricity and telephones to farm 
homes, and I believe they understand 
these projects create better farm mar- 
kets for household appliances and sery- 
ices that have city origin. 

I believe city people understand the 
necessity for spending public funds to 
conserve soil and water so that future 
generations of Americans may know 
food and fiber abundance, too. 
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I believe city people want to preserve 
the free-enterprise system of family 
farms. 

Pernaps there is more city under- 
standing of the needs and problems and 
contributions of agriculture than there 
is rural understanding of the needs and 
problems and contributions of urban 
people. 

Surely, there must be a parallel be- 
tween a watershed project and urban 
renewal, between farm-to-market road 
development and mass transportation 
improvements, and between a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and a Department 
of Urban Affairs—but if such parallels 
exist—they have not been noticeably rec- 
ognized in rural America. 

Perhaps those in farm areas who com- 
plain about lack of understanding should 
be reminded of a centuries-old fact— 
there is a close relationship between un- 
derstanding gained and understanding 
given. 

Someone once said education is too 
important for policymaking in that area 
to be the sole responsibility of educators. 
By the same token, maybe food and 
farming policy determinations are too 
important to be limited to those who are 
concerned with fields and pastures. 
This concept need not diminish either 
producers or consumers—it could easily 
enrich both. And in that framework, 
the presence of a distinctly urban-con- 
sumer representative on the House Agri- 
culture Committee does not necessarily 
make the committee a home for a dis- 
placed person. 

In the areas of food supply manage- 
ment, prices, Federal farm spending, 
utilization of production, balance of 
trade and conservation of natural re- 
sources—no citizen of our society—re- 
gardless of whether he ever sees a field 
of grain or a live chicken, steer, cow, or 
pig—can escape either responsibility or 
privilege. 

The denial of man’s right to be an 
island, entire in himself, applies to both 
producer and consumer of food. De- 
pendent one upon the other, each car- 
ries a responsibility for the other's 
welfare—each benefits from the other's 
role in the society. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I represent my 
district and my State in giving atten- 
tion to the health and welfare of agri- 
culture. I am just as convinced that 
the health and welfare of my constitu- 
ents, both physical and financial, should 
be an integral part of food and farming 
legislation. I sincerely hope the entire 
Congress will give such legislation this 
two-dimensional study. 

I do not pretend knowledge of the 
technical phases of the feed grain pro- 
gram now before us. But it is quite 
clear that the operation of a similar 
program over the past 2 years has 
brought an increase in farm income, a 
decrease in the Federal expenditures at- 
tached to storage of unneeded and un- 
wanted surpluses, and stable prices for 
consumers. 

After all, in urging farmers to expand 
their productive abilities and facilities in 
two wars since 1940, all of us gained a 
measure of responsibility for the growth 
of surpluses and a measure of blame for 
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failure to adequately attack the problem 
in the 195078. 

I believe this general responsibility will 
be terminated, so far as surpluses are 
concerned, once we have achieved the 
transition to balance between supplies 
and current and reserve needs. 

There will be, in the coming months, 
a closer tie between the extent to which 
farmers use agricultural programs and 
the extent to which consumer-taxpayers 
are willing to authorize and finance them. 

I am reminded of the story of the two 
Boy Scouts who approached their leader 
and asked if they might untie the knots 
in their kerchiefs, because they had per- 
formed their good deed for the day. 

What did you do? the leader asked. 

We helped a sweet little old lady across 
the street. 

How come it took two of you? 

She did not want to go. 

I am convinced that the residents of 
cities and suburbia, who have the most 
votes, will not continue to help farmers 
across a street they really do not want to 
cross. 

I am just as convinced that when our 
farmers want to move toward significant 
goals, and do it with unity and purpose, 
they can count upon all the help they 
need from their fellow citizens. 

It is on that basis I shall vote for H.R. 
4997. 

It is from that viewpoint that I shall 
consider, and vote for or against, future 
farm and food legislation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. AVERY]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, my friends 
over on the right-hand side of the aisle 
have raised the question several times 
lately as to why the majority party and 
the administration have been charged 
with management of the news. Some of 
you fail to understand why that charge 
has been made. 

I might say the bill before us today is 
a very good example, because you have 
been told two things. You have been told 
this is a simple extension of the feed 
grain program that is now operative and 
a matter of law, and you have been told, 
too, that it is a voluntary program. I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, it is neither. 
Therefore, I think this is a typical ex- 
ample of why the administration and the 
majority must bear the responsibility and 
the label that was attached to you for 
news management. By whom? By Re- 
publicans? No. By the press? Yes. 

You might inquire why do I say this 
is not a voluntary program, and why do 
I allege there is an element of misrepre- 
sentation in here. It is a relatively 
simple thing to explain. 

The gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Brown] spoke to you at some length 
about the unprecedented delegation of 
authority to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under this bill. It really is not un- 
precedented as far as a proposal is con- 
cerned, because the precedent was 
probably established last year in the 
compulsory bill that the House rejected. 

For those of you who may be having 
difficulty in making up your minds as 
to how you should vote on this bill, it is 
relatively pretty simple, because if you 
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voted against the compulsory feed grain 
and bushel management bill last year on 
the floor of the House, you most cer- 
tainly should vote against this bill to- 
day, because it has all the elements of a 
. feed grain program written 
n it. 

The gentleman from Ohio pointed out 
in some detail the various examples of 
delegation of authority. But certainly 
I would further submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that if there is any question remaining 
in the minds of the Members about all 
of the mechanics being written into this 
bill that are necessary to make it a com- 
pulsory program, I would remind you of 
two or three simple little provisions ap- 
pearing in this 1963 feed grain bill. 
There was a specific stipulation that the 
subsidy payments would be 18 cents a 
bushel in the 1963 program. What does 
it say in this bill? There is no limit at 
all. As far as I can tell by reading the 
bill, the subsidy payment can be 25 cents 
a bushel, it can be 30 cents a bushel. 
You ask, Is this not good for the farm- 
ers? Is this not what you want, a higher 
farm income? Of course a higher in- 
come is desirable. But what I think the 
Secretary wants to do is to increase the 
subsidy payments and lower the support 
price and in that way bring about eco- 
nomic sanctions against the farmer so 
he must be a cooperator in the program. 

And then I might suggest, too, about 
the diversion payments. Now, they were 
very clearly stipulated in the bill last 
year to be 50 percent of the average an- 
nual production. What are they this 
year? Even if there is a program, it is 
discretionary with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture whether or not there will be any 
diversion payments. If I may have your 
attention just for this one point, even 
though the Secretary might decide there 
would be no diversion payments for 1964 
and 1965, the implication is the farmer 
can proceed to plant all the corn he 
chooses. No. It specifically provides 
that he shall be denied any support price 
if he exceeds his acreage allotment. So, 
this is another example of the compul- 
sion of the economic sanctions that are 
contained in the proposal. 

Now, why are we having this bill here 
in late April when the feed grain crops 
have not even been planted for 1963? 
Frankly, I do not know. I think I know 
why it is here. But, I asked the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace] when he 
was before the Committee on Rules, as 
the Committee on Agriculture was leav- 
ing the room, if he would restate spe- 
cifically and concisely why it was neces- 
sary to have this bill before the House 
at this season of the year to consider 
legislation for 1964, and the 1963 crops 
have not even been planted nor their 
yield estimated. And, I might say I 
did not get a very satisfactory answer 
from the gentleman from Texas. The 
allegation, of course, is that the wheat 
farmers, when they vote in their ref- 
erendum come May 21, should know ab- 
solutely whether there is going to be a 
feed grain program or not for 1964. 

I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that even 
though this bill might pass the House 
and might pass the Senate, the wheat 
farmers of America will still not know 
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whether it is going to be a feed grain 
program for 1964, because, again, it re- 
lates back to the discretion of the Sec- 
retary. 

There is a further aspect unfavorable 
to agriculture that could come about by 
permitting the Secretary to have almost 
unlimited discretion in fixing the subsidy 
payment. The minimum price for which 
the Secretary could dispose of existing 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks of 
feed grain is based upon the prevailing 
support price during any single year. 
Therefore, by this arrangement the Sec- 
retary can keep the support price at the 
bare minimum, increase the price to co- 
operators through the subsidy and then 
stand poised over all of the other farmers 
threatening them with very low prices 
by dumping of stocks on the market if 
they do not participate in the feed grain 
program. 

This bill should be recommitted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in De- 
cember of 1962 the noted public opinion 
analyst, Sam Lubell, made a speech in 
Ames, Iowa, in which he said: 

In recent years many Congressmen have 
voted for farm legislation which they 
thought would reduce the total cost of 
farm subsidies. Only after the accounting 
was in did they realize that they had actually 
voted for higher subsidy costs. 


He also said: 
The writing of farm legislation has become 
a conspiracy against public understanding. 


The substance of this speech will un- 
derscore Mr. Lubell’s conclusions. 

All of you received today a letter from 
Secretary Freeman in which he points to 
the success of the feed grain program in 
1961, 1962, and 1963 as a justification for 
a new 2-year lease on life as embodied 
in this bill. And, although there are 
substantial changes in the language be- 
fore us now from the language under 
which the first 3 years of the program 
have operated, still he would have au- 
thority, if he so chose, to operate the 
programs in 1964 and 1965 as he has in 
1961, 1962, and 1963. So, I think it is 
very proper for us to find out just what 
kind of a success this program really 
has been. 

I invite your attention, first of all, to 
the fact that the administrative cost has 
not been a trivial item. If you will add 
up the expenses of all of the officers of 
the House of Representatives and their 
clerks, if you add the salaries of all of the 
clerks and secretaries of all 435 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
together, these people who serve the in- 
terests—the intimate multitude of in- 
terests of the entire population of this 
Nation—you will find that the cost for 
all these services is considerably less 
than the cost expended each year under 
the operation of the feed grain program. 

The total administrative cost for 3 
years of the feed grain programs was 
over $100 million. 

Mr. Speaker, what have we got for the 
tax dollars we have spent and are spend- 
ing in direct payments? Has this truly 
been a success story? In 1961 payments 
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amounted to $782 million, in 1962 they 
were up to $842 million, and in 1963 they 
are up over $140 million. 

Each year the payments go up and up. 
One might expect that the results would 
go up and up. After all, the purpose of 
this program has been to take feed grain 
acres out of production as a device to 
balance supply and demand and reduce 
our stockpiles. So, let us look at what 
was achieved. Did we actually get rea- 
sonably good results for our money? In 
1961 we diverted 25 million acres at a 
cost of $782 million in direct payments, 
and here we do not include heavy ad- 
ministrative expenses and realized losses 
to Commodity Credit Corporation. We 
spent that amount of money in order to 
get 25 million acres out of production. 
Look what is happening in 1963. Direct 
payments total $983 million—up over 
$200 million—but diverted acres are still 
only 25 million. 

How long can we afford the savings 
that Secretary Freeman claims under 
this feed grain program? 

I note that on page 31 of the commit- 
tee report feed grain farmers were paid 
$782 million in 1961 and $842 million in 
1962 not to grow corn, sorghum, and bar- 
ley. On page 14 of the committee re- 
port, I note that the estimated payments 
for the 1963 program total some $983 
million. Yet, the tables on page 13 show 
that in 1961 there were 25.2 million acres 
diverted, in 1962, 28.6 million acres di- 
verted, and in 1963, 25.8 million acres 
diverted. Assuming these figures sup- 
plied by the Department of Agriculture 
are all accurate, why is it that in 1963 
the payments for not growing 25.8 mil- 
lion acres of feed grains are over $200 
million more than the payments for not 
growing 25.2 million acres of these grains 
in 1961? In fact, the payments are 
$141 million more in 1963 than they were 
in 1962, in spite of the fact that there 
are almost 3 million fewer acres diverted. 
The reason appears to be that in the 1963 
program, payments are made up of both 
land retirement payments in the amount 
of $496 million and an additional $487 
million in direct price-support payments. 

Whatever the legal distinctions may 
be, it seems readily apparent that this 
feed grain program which was enacted 
as a temporary expedient in 1961 is go- 
ing to cost at least $200 million more in 
1963 while achieving fewer results. The 
bill that is now pending before the House 
proposes to extend this 1963 program 
with some changes for 2 more years. 

When administrative costs and inven- 
tory shuffling expenses are taken into 
account, we can readily see a billion dol- 
lar a year program being proposed for 
the next 2 years. Perhaps this is why 
Secretary Freeman said last year dur- 
ing the debate on the mandatory feed 
grain bill in a memorandum to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry on May 21, 
1962, as follows: 

1: The voluntary programs are too costly. 

(a) The additional cost to the Govern- 
ment of operating the voluntary feed grain 
and wheat programs in S. 3225 for the 1963 
crops, compared with the long-range pro- 
grams, would be about $600 million. 


(b) If the voluntary programs were ex- 
tended further, through the 1966 crops, the 
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cumulative additional cost would be about 
$4 billion. This amount is equal to the aver- 
age yearly Federal income taxpayments of 
nearly 5 million taxpayers; would build 27,- 
000 miles of modern highways; would com- 
plete 4,000 watershed projects. 

2. The voluntary programs provide no as- 
surance that stocks will be reduced. In the 
voluntary feed grain program, noncoopera- 
tors offset much of the acreage reduction 
made by cooperators. In 1961, noncooper- 
ators increased their plantings by 6 to 7 mil- 
lion acres, offsetting about one-fourth of the 
acreage reduction diverted and paid for on 
farms of cooperators. In the voluntary 
wheat program, smaller carryovers depend on 
acreage diversion beyond the mandatory 10- 
percent reduction from 1961 allotments. In 
both programs, farmer participation is un- 
certain, and is dependent on crop conditions. 


It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
more that this administration says it is 
going to save, the more the taxpayers 
end up paying. 

It is not easy to find out how much 
taxpayers have spent under the feed 
grain programs, and what they got for 
their money. 

One reason is statistical skullduggery 
on the part of the Kennedy administra- 
tion. One example was Secretary Free- 
man’s declaration in his February 28 
memorandum to Congressmen that the 
wheat and feed grain programs have 
cut surplus stockpiles over 1 billion 
bushels. 

USDA reports showed this to be a 
gross exaggeration. Stockpiles were 
down only 437 million bushels. 

Taking comparable dates, corn hold- 
ings were down 371 million bushels, 
wheat down 48 million bushels, and 
grain sorghums down 18 million bushels. 
This adds up to a total cut of 437 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Another example was Secretary Free- 
man’s letter dated April 19 to all Mem- 
bers of the House. Here is the text: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1963. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FINDLEY: I understand 
the Feed Grain Act of 1963 will come before 
the House shortly after the Congress returns 
from its recess. This legislation would ex- 
tend for 2 years, the highly successful meas- 
ures enacted in 1961 and 1962 which have— 

Contributed to a 10-percent increase in 
net farm income between 1960 and 1962. 

Reduced feed grain stocks from a record 
3.2 billion bushels in 1961—prior to the time 
the new feed grains pr became effec- 
tive—to an estimated 1.9 million bushels at 
the close of the current marketing year. 

Maintained stable food prices for con- 
sumers. 

Resulted in savings of $920,000 each day 
in grain storage and handling charges as 
compared with this date in 1961. 

This is striking progress every citizen un- 
derstands. 

If the House reaffirms its actions of 1961-62 
by passing this bill, it means elimination of 
the unneeded, unwanted feed grains sur- 
pluses by 1964. Once the carryover has been 
reduced to a level adequate for emergency 
and security reserves, a supply-demand bal- 
ance can be maintained with less acreage 
diversion and less cost in the years ahead. 

Further, if the House takes favorable ac- 
tion on this legislation, farmers participating 
in wheat and feed grains price support pro- 
grams will have greater flexibility in utiliza- 
tion of their land. If the wheat referendum 
is approved May 21, and there is also a feed 
grains program, producers will be able to 
interchange these crops. It is desirable for 
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farmers to know before voting in the refer- 
endum what the wheat-feed grain relation- 
ship will be. 

I am hopeful the success of the feed grain 
programs and the importance of action now 
on feed grains in the light of the upcoming 
wheat referendum will make possible your 
favorable support of H.R. 4997. 

Sincerely, 
ORVILLE J, FREEMAN. 


This morning I circulated this re- 
sponse to Members of the House: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1963. 

DEar COLLEAGUE: You are in for trouble 
with farmers and other taxpayers if you try 
to explain your vote on the feed grain bill 
by quoting Secretary Freeman's April 19 let- 
ter to Members of the House. It tells only 
part of the story. 

He calls the 1961-62 programs highly suc- 
cessful and says they helped to boost farm 
income. Note these facts: 

When direct payments to farmers are de- 
ducted, net farm income went down—not 
up—between 1960 and 1962. The direct tax 
outlay to farmers rose faster ($1.2 billion) 
than net farm income ($1.1 billion). 

The cost-price squeeze for farmers is ac- 
tually the worst in years. The farm parity 
ratio (prices related to costs) is 77—down 
from 81 when Mr. Freeman took over. In 
Illinois, the parity ratio is now 71—lowest 
on record since 1934. 

Mr. Freeman claims his programs have re- 
duced feed grain stocks 1.3 billion bushels. 
He uses the word “reduced” at the begin- 
ning of the sentence but hid the telltale 
word “estimated” later on. This 1.3-billion 
figure is sheer speculation. 

Based on USDA reports, I can prove that 
Government grain holdings are down less 
than half the amount claimed. 

Mr. Freeman says the programs have “re- 
sulted in savings of $920,000 each day in 
grain storage and handling charges.” This 
is not factual. It is guesswork, and it is 
misleading. 

Total cost to taxpayers is actually up 
sharply. The Wall Street Journal (Apr. 23, 
1963) said: “This year’s acreage cutting plan, 
providing for higher price supports on 1963 
feed grain crops and lower payments for 
idling land, will cost taxpayers nearly $1.2 
billion, Federal economists estimate. That's 
$100 million more than probably 1962-63 
costs.” 

Taxpayers are spending more but getting 
less results. This table shows what’s happen- 
ing (figures from committee report on H.R. 
4997). 


Diverted Payments 
acres 
25. 200,000 | $782,000, 000 


Nore,—Administrative expenses and CCC realized 
losses not included. 

The latest report of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shows total Government invest- 
ment in farm surpluses, $8,445,793,604—up 
10 percent from a year ago. 

The latest USDA feed situation report 
clearly shows the 1963 program will get far 
less results despite increased cost. Taxpay- 
ers will shell out $8.78 for each dollar’s worth 
of surplus feed grain disposed of this year. 

The Secretary said in a letter last June to 
Senator ELLENDER, “The voluntary programs 
are too costly. * * *. If the voluntary pro- 
grams were extended further, through the 
1966 crops, the cumulative additional cost 
would be about $4 billion. This amount is 
equal to the average yearly Federal income 
tax payments of nearly 5 million taxpayers; 
would build 27,000 miles of modern high- 
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ways; would complete 4,000 watershed proj- 
ects.” 

This bill would extend these costly pro- 
grams through 1965. I contend they have 
been a gigantic and costly failure, and are 
& legislative mistake which should not be 
compounded. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
Representative in Congress. 


Mr. Freeman claims taxpayers are sav- 
ing $920,000 each day because they are 
not paying storage and handling on a 
mythical 1,300 million bushels. This is 
based on a theoretical storage cost of 
26 cents per bushel a year—almost twice 
the average storage cost. 

Rate on resealed grain is now 14 
cents. The commercial storage rate is 
13% cents. CCC claims much lower cost 
on grain stored at binsites and in the 
moth ball fleet. Handling charges might 
average 2 cents a bushel at the most. 

Here again savings on mythical stock- 
pile cuts are computed at mythical 
rates—about twice too high. 

In the committee report, facts and 
fantasy mixed together. Refer to table 8 
on page 14 of committee report, “Esti- 
mate of savings.” Facts on payments 
and costs mixed with unadulterated 
speculation on what may happen if the 
rabbit does not stop to scratch his left 
ear. 

For phony conclusions, turn to page 5 
of committee report. I quote: 

Just 2 years ago the Nation's agriculture, 
our basic and largest industry, was on the 
brink of bankruptcy. The farm program 
which had worked so long and so well—dur- 
ing wartime and in peace in the interest of 
farmers and the general economy was a 
shambles. 


The facts: Cattle and hog prices are 
the lowest in several years. 

The parity ratio for the Nation was 
77 for March of this year—down from 81 
when the Kennedy administration took 
over. 

In Illinois the parity ratio hit 71—low- 
est on record since 1934—the worst cost- 
price squeeze in 29 years. 

The best way I know to measure the 
value of this program is to stick to facts 
and forget the hypothetical guesswork. 
Here are a few facts: 


H. Rept. 16.180, 88th Cong., on H. R. 4997] 


Diverted 
acres 
(table 7, p. 13) 


Payments 
(table 8, p. 14) 


Not included are administrative ex- 
penses which are CCC realized losses. 

Note payments have gone up each 
year—up $60 million the second year, up 
an extra $141 million the third year. 
What will it be in 1964 and 1965 under 
this bill? Clearly, the trend is up. 

Now, note that the total acres diverted 
are down under the 1963 program but 
costs are up. Here we see another dra- 
matic application of Professor Parkin- 
son’s law—costs continually rise even 
though services and accomplishments 
may decline. 

Now I hasten to say the 1963 figures 
are estimates, but they are estimates sup- 
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plied by the administration and we can 
safely assume they are on the conserva- 
tive side. 

According to the American Farm 
Bureau and the table on page 39 of the 
report shows total reduction in feed 
grain carryover to be 23.7 million tons 
under the 1961 and 1962 programs. 

If we take just the direct costs of these 
programs, and if we assume that the pro- 
grams were responsible for all cutbacks 
in carryover—this shows a direct cost of 
$2.04 per bushel corn equivalent. If we 
take into account increased utilization of 
feed grains—and we should—then we 
will find it cost $7.93 for each bushel 
cutback achieved during the 1961 and 
1962 programs. With corn worth about 
$1 a bushel, this can hardly be regarded 
as an economical program. 

I invite your attention to these factors 
ae in the reduction of feed grain 
5 : 


[In millions of tons) 


Reduction in production from 
1960 of crops covered by 
program; 


Reduction in production from 
1960 of crops not covered by 


Increase in utilization from 
1960 marketing yea 


Net effect of reduction 
in production of crops 
not co y pro- 
gram and increase in 
utilization on carry- 
A 


Total reduetion in car- 
ryover. 


Reduction in carryover due 
feed grain program. 


Nore.—It may be argued that the carryover would 
have increased if there had been no feed program, 
The point, however, is that the program done little 
except to stop the buildup, The reduction in accumu- 
lated stocks is almost entirely due to increased utiliza- 
tion and reduced production of feed crops not covered 
by the program. 


The total direct costs of our 2-year experi- 
ence with the feed grain program have ex- 
ceeded $1.7 billion. 


Direct costs of the 1961 and 1962 
jeed grain programs 
{In millions of dollars] 


Total, 
Payments to— 1961 1962 | 1961 and 
1962 
765 854 1,619 
Barley producers a 42 2 
42 142 B4 
807 938 1. 745 


1 Assumed to be the same as for 1961, 


Indirect costs resulting from the policy of 
dumping CCC grain to penalize nonpartici- 
pants will add $200 million or more to the 
total cost of the 1961 and 1962 programs. 


Slippage under this program has been 
shocking. In 1961 taxpayers paid for 
approximately 4 acres for each 3 acres 
by which corn and grain sorghum plant- 
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ings were reduced from the 1959-60 
base. In 1962 taxpayers paid for approx- 
imately 5 acres for each 3½ acres by 
which corn, grain sorghums, and barley 
were reduced from the 1959-60 base. The 
situation will be even worse in 1963. 

What we have before us now is a pro- 
posal to spend about a billion dollars 
in each of the next 2 years to farmers for 
not growing feed grains. 

And finally a novel feature of this bill, 
one intended to benefit new growers, 
authorizes the Secretary even to pay new 
growers for not growing corn they never 
did grow. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems with regard to the feed grains 
programs are rather complicated. As 
the gentleman from New York said, it is 
very difficult to understand all the rami- 
fications of such a bill. It is even more 
difficult when you get the kind of figures 
thrown out here that were presented by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY]. And I will tell you why. Under 
the 1963 program we are going to have 
the money spent principally in two par- 
ticular ways: One is for diverted acres, 
and one is to pay the 18 cents to the 
farmers that we otherwise would have 
lost if we had taken the grain into Gov- 
ernment storage and then sold it later. 
Almost all of the cost in that program is 
covered by the 1963 figure; but, Mr. 
Speaker, under the 1962 program the pro- 
gram costs that are referred to there are 
only for the diverted-acres costs. Those 
figures did not include the loss we have 
taken or will take from moving the grain 
into the Government bins and then sell- 
ing it at aloss. The truth of the matter 
is that the cost of the 1963 program will 
be less, because there will be less realized 
losses on grain taken over by the Gov- 
ernment and less handling charges. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1963 figure as shown 
on the chart represents almost the total 
cost for the crop year which we will have 
suffered; whereas the 1962 figure only 
takes into account the part of the cost re- 
lated to payment for diverted acres. Use 
of these kinds of figures is the kind of 
thing that makes it difficult to under- 
stand these programs, and I think in or- 
der to understand it better, we should also 
go back one step further to the 1959 and 
1960 program which is still being sup- 
ported by some people who are opposed to 
this feed grains legislation. Under that 
program we would raise 600 million bush- 
els more than we consumed. There is no 
limit under that program to the amount 
that can be delivered to the Government 
and whether we take it in at 75 cents a 
bushel or $1.50 a bushel, there is no place 
for it to go except into Government bins. 
If we pay $1 dollar a bushel for it, that is 
$600 million. Then we would keep it 
around for several years and spend $1.75 
a bushel keeping it around until it would 
go out of condition enough so that the 
law would permit putting it into market 
channels. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the most expensive 
kind of program. It cost us $1.7 billion 
or $1.8 billion that year to operate that 
program. The feed grains program has 
not only raised farm income but also 
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reduced those Government costs while 
keeping the supplies to the consumer at 
a stable price and an adequate level. 

I submit to you that during the after- 
noon we should look very carefully at all 
the figures presented and make sure we 
are not doing like the fellow who advised 
his neighbor that he should produce milk 
with goats rather than cows. He said, 
“After all, both milk goats and Guernsey 
cows give milk and it costs less to feed 
the goat.” That rationalization totally 
fails to consider the fact that the cow 
would give 10 times as much milk. That 
is about the kind of comparison one has 
when comparing the 1962 with 1963 di- 
verted-acres costs without also compar- 
ing the cost of realized losses on grain. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remaining time on this side to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace}. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the question we are 
presently considering is whether we are 
going to adopt the rule. The question 
before us is not whether you think this 
is a perfect bill. The question is do we 
have a fair rule presenting a feed grains 
bill to the House? The rule is an open 
rule. Anybody may offer amendments 
to the bill which has been presented by 
the committee. This is not a gag rule 
in any respect; it is wide open. The 
rule provides for adequate, and more 
than adequate, debate. There is every 
opportunity for anyone who wants to 
suggest any change or any other type 
of program to suggest it. What more 
can you ask in the way of a rule? 

The issue on which you are about to 
vote is whether we are to bring this bill 
up for consideration; not whether you 
think this bill as it now stands is the bill 
which you want to support. I hope you 
will support it because I think it is a 
good bill. I think it is pretty well worked 
out. But you may with that. 
If you do, you stili should vote for this 
rule unless you feel that there should be 
no feed grains program in the United 
States. 

Of course, if you are opposed to any 
and all programs; if you are opposed to 
doing anything to try to balance supply 
and demand; if you are opposed to being 
of any assistance to that great group of 
our American citizens who produce our 
food and fiber, then of course it is per- 
fectly proper and perfectly legitimate 
for you to oppose this rule or any other 
rule. But let it not be said that any 
Member of this House voted against this 
rule and then suggests that the reason 
he did so was that even though he wanted 
to give the farmer a feed grains pro- 
gram, he just did not like the way the 
rule presented the matter. 

Oh, I know that there are those who 
say, “But we should not take this action 
now.” I know that there are members 
on our committee who say, “Yes, we 
should help the farmer; yes, we want to 
be of help, but we do not want to help 
him now.” 

Why do we not want to help now? 
Because, perchance we think that this 
would have some influence on the wheat 
referendum. I do not know that it can 
have any influence on the wheat refer- 
endum one way or the other. But I 
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do think that the people who are grow- 
ing wheat and who must vote in the com- 
ing wheat referendum have a right, and 
that this Congress has a duty to give 
them full information when they vote in 
that referendum, which they will do next 
month, on the 21st of May. They can- 
not have that full information unless 
they know what we are doing about a 
feed grains bill. Remember this, it is 
the wheat farmers who are going to be 
called upon to vote in a referendum, 
not feed grain farmers. 

It is the wheat farmers who need to 
know what Congress has done, when they 
vote. They are the ones who are going 
to vote in May and unless we act to give 
them all of the information, they cannot 
properly coordinate the information that 
they have. There is no such compulsion 
for prompt information to the feed grain 
farmer because this bill imposes no pro- 
gram on the feed grains farmer. It is 
voluntary as to every one of them. There 
is no compulsion. There is no referen- 
dum except as each individual decides 
for himself whether he thinks it is help- 
ful to him to participate in the program 
or not. There is no penalty if he does 
not participate and he will have until 
planting time next spring to make up 
his mind as to whether or not he wants 
to participate. 

He will by that time know what the 
wheat program is. 

Certainly there is a relationship be- 
tween the wheat program and the feed 
grain program, but the wheat farmers 
must vote next month, and unless you 
give them this information today they 
are going to vote in ignorance. The feed 
grain farmer is not going to have to make 
any decision until long after the refer- 
endum, So I submit there is no logic to 
the suggestion that this rule should not 
be adopted today. I want to give those 
people who must make a decision all of 
the information they can have, and then 
let them make that decision with all of 
that information. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. I am very much inter- 
ested in the problems of the farmer and 
I have supported farm bills many times. 
I should like to refer to page 8 of the 
committee report, where under the head- 
ing of “Utilization” reference is made 
to the exports of feed grains as being, 
expressed in million tons, 17.3 in 1961 
and 15.6 in 1962. Would that not mean 
that this program is most helpful as far 
as the foreign aid program is concerned? 

Mr. POAGE. I should think it would 
be substantially helpful to the foreign 
aid program. 

Mrs, KELLY. Then the foreign aid 
program is most helpful to the farmer. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. 

Mrs. KELLY. I hope, then, Mr. 
Speaker, that those who support and 
need this program will do so because it 
will also be helpful to the foreign aid 
program. I would like to add the follow- 
ing figures under Public Law 480—which 
is for sale of agriculture products abroad. 
Fiscal year 1962 $1,563 million was sold 
ang from 1954-62 about $11 billion was 
Sold. 
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Mr. POAGE. 
woman. 

Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the 
House to the fact that we are working 
against time. The committee gave time 
to those who now oppose the legislation. 
They came in and suggested, “We should 
not make a decision until we know the 
magnitude of the signup under the 1963 
program.” That suggestion was made in 
February. The committee said, “That is 
a reasonable suggestion, and we will not 
act until after the signup,” which I be- 
lieve was held on the 20th of March. 
We waited until after that signup. We 
waited until everybody got the informa- 
tion which they said they needed. Then 
we felt we should act, but the same group 
then said: “Now let us wait another 
couple of months—don’t do anything 
until after the wheat referendum”. The 
majority felt that that was unreasonable. 
So we acted. 

We think we have been fair with every- 
one. We believe it is now time to take 
some action, to make some decision here 
so that farmers who must vote in May 
may know the effect of their vote. To- 
day we must make some decisions be- 
cause time is short. Many of you want 
to go to a reception tonight and we hope 
we can finish this bill in time. Let us 
vote on this bill without further delay. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 


I thank the gentle- 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Roll. No. 26] 
Anderson Goodling Pillion 
Ashley Harris Pirnie 
Ayres Hawkins Powell 
Blatnik Hays Rich 
Broomfield Healey Rivers, Alaska 
Celler Hébert Roosevelt 
Colmer Hosmer St Germain 
Derwinski Jarman Shelley 
Diggs King, Calif. Staebler 
Ellsworth Leggett Walter 
Fisher Lennon Widnall 
Forrester Macdonald 
Glenn Mathias 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 398 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 


ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
e motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules have until midnight tonight to 
file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill, H.R. 4997, to extend the feed 
grain program. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 4997, with Mr. 
Wricut in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] will 
be recognized for 1½ hours, and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Horven] will be 
recognized for 1½ hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoaceE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Agriculture brings to the 
House H.R. 4997, a bill to continue for 
2 years the entirely voluntary, and high- 
ly successful, program for corn and other 
feed grains. 

This legislation represents a dedicated 
effort by the members of our committee 
to deal effectively with the production 
and income problems in a major area. 
I commend especially Hon. W. R. “Bos” 
Poace, chairman, and the other members 
of the Livestock and Feed Grains Sub- 
committee, for the long hours and hard 
work they have devoted in public hear- 
ings and in the preparation of this legis- 
lation. I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to each member of our Committee 
on Agriculture who is supporting this 
effort to hold grain production in rea- 
sonable bounds and to assure our grain 
farmers reasonable prices, in a purely 
voluntary program. 

The purpose of the program in this 
legislation is fourfold. First, it will 
raise farm income, by assuring fairer 
prices for feed grain producers and by 
providing a basis of stability for livestock 
prices; second, it will bring down fur- 
ther the surplus stocks of feed grains: 
third, it will save millions of dollars in 
costs to taxpayers, in contrast to the 
Government storage program which 
would be in effect without this legisla- 
tion, and fourth, it will give the wheat 
and feed grains producers new freedom 
and flexibility in the management and 
operation of their farms. It will enable 
them to substitute acre for acre between 
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feed grains and wheat whenever they 
find that by doing so they will increase 
the efficiency and effectiveness of their 
own personal farming operations. Since 
this feed grains programs is interrelated 
with the wheat program enacted by Con- 
gress last year, prompt action on this 
feed grains measure is urgently needed 
so that wheat producers will have all the 
available information in making their 
decision in the referendum on the 1964 
wheat program on May 21, 1963. 

THE NATIONAL GRANGE SPEAKS 


Mr. Chairman, in a recent letter to 
Members of the Congress, concerning 
this legislation that is now before us, 
Herschel D. Newsom, master of the Na- 
tional Grange, wrote: 

The Grange has consistently supported 
programs designed to bring a better balance 
of supplies with demand and to obtain a 
reduction in Government stocks of feed 
grains. We supported the emergency feed 
programs of 1961 and 1962 as temporary 
measures to meet an acute problem of in- 
creasing costs to the Government and de- 
clining income to farmers. It seems clear 
to us that these emergency programs have, 
in some part, achieved the results mentioned 
above. 

Present indications are that the 1963 pro- 
gram will show further progress toward these 
goals which most of us have been seeking. 
In light of this progress, we believe that it is 
unthinkable that there should not be fur- 
ther legislation authorizing the continua- 
tion of efforts to solve the feed grain problem 
without depressing farm income. We, there- 
fore, urge your favorable consideration of this 
legislation. 


Mr, Chairman, the National Grange 
and Mr. Newsom are not noted for rash 
and irresponsible statements. The 
Grange is a distinctly middle-of-the- 
road farm organization and while it has 
never demonstrated fear of controversy, 
neither has it been identified with efforts 
to create it. 

If the studies made by the National 
Grange show we are on the right path for 
improving farm income and reducing 
Government costs with this legislation, 
I am convinced we are on pretty solid 
ground. 

Actually, the views of this great farm 
organization are supported by any can- 
did study of where we were, where we are, 
and where we can go in achieving bal- 
ance in our agricultural abundance by 
making a purposeful program available 
to our farmers. 

H.R. 4997 is built upon the experience 
gained through the successful operation 
of the emergency feed grains programs 
launched in 1961. These programs have 
contributed to substantial, and essential, 
increases in farm income while reducing 
Government costs associated with the 
handling and storage of grain surpluses 
and providing reasonable and stable 
prices for food buyers. 

Right now we are in position to break 
through the long-sought goal of a bal- 
ance between feed grains demands and 
a supply level reflecting abundance 
without waste. And this legislation 
provides the mechanism for keeping 
this balance once we have reached it. 


THE WHEAT REFERENDUM 
What are the critics of H.R. 4997 say- 
ing? 
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Some of them contend the legislation 
is sound in principle and purpose, but 
that it is premature—and they recom- 
mend the Congress act eventually in- 
stead of now. They would kill the bill 
with a combination of kind words and 
procrastination. 

Their real object is to defeat the 
wheat program in the May 21 referen- 
dum. 

There is a vital reason for action by 
the Congress now, and this is it: The 
Feed Grain Act of 1963 will round out 
comprehensive grain legislation the 
Congress began last year with the adop- 
tion of a permanent wheat program. 
The two programs represent a package 
for many thousands of our producers, 
and unless they know the combination 
they will be handicapped in making 
sound judgment on May 21. 

A key provision in the already adopted 
wheat legislation is the interchange of 
wheat and feed grains acres by farm- 
ers who wish to use this privilege. This 
is one of the greatest contributions to 
efficiency and flexibility in individual 
farming operations we have had since 
the beginning of farm programs. It 
will not increase total supplies. It 
embraces the greatest freedom of the 
farmer in managing his cropland ever 
provided in a production adjustment 
program for agriculture. 

This provision, however, is available to 
producers only if there is a feed grains 
diversion program in effect. Conse- 
quently, unless the wheat producer 
knows before May 21 whether or not 
there will be a feed grains diversion 
program he will not be equipped with all 
the information he needs to make the 
best possible decision on the alternatives 
offered in the wheat referendum. 

We owe it to the wheat farmer, as well 
as the feed grains farmer, to have the 
package completed before the middle of 


Mr. Chairman, since the legislation be- 
fore us and the impending wheat refer- 
endum have been so closely related, I 
believe it will be in the best interest of 
sound action here to return to the posi- 
tion of the National Grange. The 
“Grange Letter” to that organization’s 
members on April 16 said: 


If you look closely enough you can find 
two points on which both sides agree in 
the wheat certificate referendum: (1) the 
result will be important to all wheat growers, 
and (2) the “no” alternative would result in 
a substantial loss of income to wheat growers. 

So far we have seen no one, nor heard of 
anyone, who prefers the “no” alternative in 
the law, to a “yes” vote. There is no third 
alternative program available. 

Yet, opposition to certificates is based en- 
tirely on the assumption that if marketing 
certificates are voted down Congress will pass 
and the President will sign a better program 
for 1964. 

We challenge that argument on two 
grounds: First, we believe now, as we have 
for more than 25 years in which the Grange 
originated and pioneered in development of 
the domestic parity, commodity-by-commod- 
ity farm program approach, that the certifi- 
cate plan is the best program yet developed 
for assuring producers a fair income for their 
products. 

The certificate program is fair to producers, 
and it is fair to consumers, as well as to tax- 
payers—including farmers—who have fi- 
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nanced a program of burdensome and con- 
tinuing priced-depressing surpluses. 

The wheat certificate program supported 
by the Grange and all other farm groups re- 
sponsive to the legitimate and reasonable 
interest of agriculture and the Nation, as 
contrasted with self-seeking aims and in- 
terests, is in accord with long-established 
Grange policy and objectives. 

Just two paragraphs from the general farm 
policy declaration unanimously adopted by 
delegates to the 96th annual session of the 
National Grange in Fort Wayne last Novem- 
ber, illustrate the Grange position: 

Farmers must face squarely and forth- 
rightly the necessity of bringing the sup- 
plies of their products under control if they 
are to be assured of incomes comparable to 
those received by nonfarmers. They have 
no right to expect Government to spend the 
taxpayers money to support prices of farm 
commodities when supplies are far in ex- 
cess of market demand and when farmers 
themselves make no concentrated effort to 
reduce production, 

If prices of wheat and feed grains and of 
livestock and poultry products are to be 
maintained at fair and equitable levels, while 
the Government-owned stockpiles of cereals 
are significantly reduced within a reasonable 
period, effective supply management pro- 
grams for those types of wheat in surplus 
and for feed grains will have to be inau- 
gurated. 

The wheat referendum places that chal- 
lenge squarely before farmers. To pretend, 
or to mislead farmers into believing, that 
the problem does not exist, or that if ig- 
nored it will disappear, is to misrepresent 
the facts, and do a serious disservice to agri- 
culture, 

The opponent of the certificate program 
has raised a smokescreen of false and mis- 
leading issues in an obvious effort to con- 
fuse farmers. As fast as one false issue is 
knocked down, another is raised. 

This is a tactic often effective because it 
takes time for facts to catch up with such 
devious misstatements. We, along with all 
other sincere friends of agriculture, regret 
that such is the case. 

The Grange firmly believes that farmers 
have a right to the facts on which to base 
their decision when they vote on May 21. 
It does not believe scare tactics can be justi- 
fied under any circumstances, 

Let's examine, close up, just a few of the 
scarecrows and boogeymen, that have been 
and are being put up in the false hope that 
farmers are so simple-minded as to believe 
that they are real: 

False: If certificates are voted down Con- 
gress will immediately adopt a better pro- 


gram. 

True: Congress last year gave careful con- 
sideration to many alternate programs and 
rejected all but the two which will be on 
the May 21 ballot. President Kennedy, Sec- 
retary Freeman, the chairman and members 
of both congressional agriculture commit- 
tees have expressed opposition to further ac- 
tion if certificates are voted down. 

False: If certificates are voted, farmers 
* + * will not manage—they will need only 
to know how to follow orders. 

True: Assertion is ridiculous on its face. 
Farmers will continue to have as much free- 
dom in operating their farms as under pro- 
grams repeatedly approved by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of growers not only for wheat, 
but cotton, tobacco, and other crops. 

False: The certificate plan * * * is a foot- 
in-the-door approach to Government supply 
management for all of agriculture. 

True: Pure hogwash. Before similar type 
programs could be offered for other commod- 
ities, it would first have to be enacted by 
Congress and, secondly, approved by two- 
thirds of the producers in a referendum. 

You have heard, or will hear, scores of 
other equally false statements intended to 
confuse and mislead farmers. If you don’t 
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have the facts to refute them on the spot, 
write us and we will answer them in the 
next Grange letter * * * or as many of them 
as space permits. 

Referring to vague and unsupported state- 
ments that if the wheat referendum is de- 
feated Congress will pass legislation provid- 
ing for a “better program,” Newsom declared 
“there is no sound basis for this promise. 

“Grange contacts with congressional lead- 
ers representing both political parties make 
it perfectly clear that new wheat legisla- 
tion is neither contemplated nor expected in 
case the referendum fails,” he said, 

The declared opposition objective is to 
delay passage of the feed grains extension 
bill until after the wheat referendum and 
then, if the certificate program is defeated, 
attempt to combine wheat and feed grains 
legislation. 

This, some Washington officials insist, is 
asking feed grains growers to play legislative 
Russian roulette. They run the risk, if 
passage of a feed grains bill is delayed, of 
virtually no program in 1964 if Congress be- 
comes mired a wheat-feed grains 
controversy. 

CRITICS ANSWERED 


Mr. Chairman, a decision now on this 
bill will give farmers more time to plan 
their livestock programs for the next 2 
years, and give administrators of the 
feed grains program at national and 
State and local levels opportunity to 
schedule their work in a way that gets 
maximum performance from personnel 
and facilities without conducting crash- 
type informational and administrative 
efforts to out-race fall and spring plant- 
ing seasons. 

Along with the critics of the legislation 
favoring delay, we have others claiming 
it provides too much discretionary au- 
thority for the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This bill does not represent abandon- 
ment of either responsibility or authority 
by the Congress. 

It simply delegates responsibility and 
authority, under prescribed guidelines, 
that will give producers maximum flexi- 
bility and provide consumers a continued 
guarantee of abundance. 

The proposed 1964-65 feed grains pro- 
grams differs from similar legislation of 
prior years in two respects. 

First, the minimum percentage of di- 
version of feed grains acres for each co- 
operating farm is not spelled out; and, 
second, the price support loan and pay- 
ment combination is not fixed. 

This discretionary authority is not 
without precedent, and in the interests 
of providing for flexibility that will 
match the program with producer and 
consumer needs is most desirable. 

The legislation puts both a floor and 
a ceiling on the price-support loan and 
payment combination, and at the same 
time permits their most efficient adapta- 
tion to the degree of desirable diversion. 

We have long been concerned with the 
fact that too many price-supported com- 
modities move into Government storage 
instead of normal trade channels. It 
was with the aim of remedying this sit- 
uation that the Congress incorporated a 
direct payment into the price support 
structure for the current crop year. This 
feature cannot be of maximum benefit, 
however, unless the payment and loan 
levels can be combined in a way that 
augments desired goals in terms of pro- 
duction, diversion, reduction in grain 
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takeovers by the Government, farm in- 
come and retail price levels. 

We are dealing with commodities af- 
fected by unfavorable weather, crop pests 
and diseases, and which are, on the 
other hand, subject to increasing per- 
acre yields. These same commodities 
have an impact on the health and nutri- 
tional standards and the houeshold budg- 
ets of our people. 

Inflexibility and rigidity in programs 
subject to quick changing conditions 
are not in the national interest. Discre- 
tionary authority with a sound back- 
ground of legislative history and congres- 
sional intent is not dangerous; rather, 
it is indeed desirable. 


COSTS AND SAVINGS 


Along with those who would counte- 
nance delay or confuse discretion with 
license, we also have those critics who 
contend continuation of a voluntary feed 
grains program is undesirable in view of 
lower government costs associated with 
a mandatory program. y 

Some of these critics—those who voted 
for a mandatory feed grains program 
when it was before this House last year— 
have a case. I can sympathize with their 
philosophy while insisting we have to 
operate in the realm of the possible. 

But I can find little time for those who 
on the one hand voted against a manda- 
tory feed grains program and are now 
urging farmers to vote “no” in the May 
21 wheat referendum, and at the same 
time compare the economies of a man- 
datory program with the expenditures of 
the voluntary type. 

Of course a voluntary program costs 
more than a mandatory system of supply 
adjustment. 

It is unfortunate, however, that critics 
of the cost tend to concentrate upon 
what we put into a successful voluntary 
supply adjustment program and ignore 
what we get out of it. 

The feed grains programs of 1961 and 
1962 cost $1.7 billion and we will invest 
a little more than $800 million in the 
1963 program, on the basis of indicated 
farmer participation. 

Yet, the 1961-62 investments reflected 
a billion-dollar rise in annual net farm 
income and avoided surplus production 
of feed grains that—had been planted 
and harvested—would have been a bur- 
den on taxpayers for the next 7 to 9 
years. 

Avoidance of the production of the 
grain and its acquisition by CCC will 
save millions of taxpayers’ dollars. Ulti- 
mate savings, after taking into consid- 
eration the cost of diversion payments, 
will amount to $591 million for the 1961 
program, $634 million for the 1962 pro- 
gram, and $90 million for the 1963 pro- 
gram—for a total of $1.3 billion. 

The net investment, in terms of re- 
sults, is indeed small. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, it is true 
that the costs are great. But this, the 
88th Congress, is not responsible for 
these costs. We simply are paying for 
the mistakes of the 1950’s when our Gov- 
ernment frolicked and gambled with the 
idea of unlimited production and low 
prices for agriculture—a freedom“ and 
“go for broke” philosophy, if you please. 
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PHANTOM ACRES 


Finally, we have the feed grains pro- 
gram critics who periodically search the 
statistics for “phantom acres.” 

Here are the facts: 

First, it is true that the 1959-60 base 
for participating farms was adjusted, in 
line with congressional intent, to iron 
out individual inequities and eliminate 
hardships resulting from adverse 
weather conditions in the base years. 
However, participating farms planted 
fewer acres to feed grains than they 
were permitted after diversion from the 
base. In 1961, for example, while the 
base for participating farms was ad- 
justed upward by 4.3 million acres, these 
same participating farms planted 6.2 
million fewer acres than they were en- 
titled to plant after the diversion. 

Second, the nonparticipating farmer 
is responsible for the “slippage” deter- 
mined by comparing total planted acre- 
age for 1 year with that of another and 
finding that total planted acreage does 
not decrease as much as the total acre- 
age diverted. There is nothing which 
requires a farmer to participate or re- 
quires a nonparticipating farmer to hold 
his feed grain acreage down. This, of 
course, is one of the reasons a manda- 
tory program was proposed in 1962. 
For 1961, nonparticipating farms in- 
creased their acreage by about 6.7 mil- 
lion acres over the 1959-60 average 
planted acres. 

And, finally, farmers are paid only for 
actual acres diverted based on deter- 
minations made by on-the-farm meas- 
urements. 

PAINFUL PARTISANSHIP 


Mr. Chairman, this legislation was re- 
ported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and now is presented to the House, 
over the solid opposition of the Repub- 
lican members of the committee. 

This is exceedingly painful to me, and 
especially so since such partisan division 
has become a pattern on farm legisla- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, there were times, 
now past, when it was difficult to distin- 
guish a Democrat from a Republican in 
this House as legislation relating to the 
well-being of agriculture was debated 
and voted upon. We in this great body 
then comprehended that farm people are 
Democrats and they are Republicans, 
and that their well-being should have no 
reference to partisan politics. 

These were the times of the triumph 
of the parity principle that ushered in 
the golden years of agriculture. For 11 
consecutive years prior to 1953 the aver- 
age prices paid to farmers were at or 
above 100 percent of parity. 

BLESSINGS OF ABUNDANCE 


Moreover, these were years that 
showered blessings upon the consumers 
of America. Our farmers invested their 
good earnings in the sciences of the cul- 
ture of things to eat, they developed the 
techniques of abundance, and America 
became the best fed nation on the face 
of the earth, with our people paying a 
smaller portion of their income for food 
than any other people anywhere. 

Agriculture wrote America’s greatest 
success story. 
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Farmers in no other country of the 
world have lowered food costs, in rela- 
tion to workers’ wages, so dramatically. 
The farm program has been the domi- 
nant factor in bringing about this high- 
level efficiency. 

And it is well at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man, to recall that this farm program, 
that so abundantly blessed our farmers 
and our consumers, operated for 20 years 
prior to 1953 at an actual profit to the 
Government in its production stabiliza- 
tion and price support activities for the 
basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and peanuts. At the end of 
those 20 years the Government had only 
moderate investments in farm commodi- 
ties. 

PLANNED PARALYSIS 

Then, for reasons I still do not under- 
stand, the new administration in 1953 
decided to depart from this program, 
and President Eisenhower subsequently 
called for the scrapping of the parity 
principle. 

We entered a period of planned paraly- 
sis for the farm program. 

The consequences—farm depression, 
record surpluses, great costs. 

Two years ago, after 8 long years, the 
Nation’s agriculture, our basic and 
largest industry, was on the brink of 
bankruptcy. The farm program, which 
had worked so long and so well—during 
wartime and in peace—in the interest of 
farmers and the general economy—was 
a shambles. 

Farmers’ net earnings were at the low- 
est level, in relation to volume of their 
sales, for any period since the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began keeping books. 
Average farm prices had reached their 
lowest, in terms of parity, for any year 
since the 1930’s. Per capita annual in- 
come of people living on farms was only 
about one-half that of nonfarm people. 

Huge surpluses of food and fiber—$9 
billion worth of Government-held ware- 
house stocks—were being carried at 
great costs to taxpayers. 

In February of 1961, President Ken- 
nedy, in his farm message, called upon 
Congress to remedy this situation, and 
the Congress responded. 

The long downslide in farm income 
was halted. 

Cumulative net earnings of farmers 
already have been increased by more 
than $2 billion. The pileup of surplus 
upon surplus in grains has been stopped. 

Taxpayers already have been saved 
many millions of dollars, on future farm 
program costs. 

In 1962 net farm income of $12.9 was 
10 percent greater than in 1960 and the 
highest since 1953. 

Average net income per farm in 1962 
was up 18 percent over 1960, from $2,960 
to $3,498. 

Hourly returns for farmworkers and 
operators were $1.05 in 1962, compared 
with 87.5 cents in 1960, up 20 percent. 
Bank deposits and business activity in 
20 major farm States are now 10 percent 
above 1960, an indication of the impor- 
tance of farm income to the general 
economy. 

THE GRIM ALTERNATIVE 


Mr. Chairman, the Nation’s agricul- 
ture is on the road back. Our action on 
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the legislation now before us will further 
bolster this recovery, or it may present 
our farmers and, indeed, the Nation, 
with a grim alternative. 

If we fail here in this House to enact 
this legislation, and should the wheat 
referendum fail, we shall risk chaos in 
the agricultural economy, and we shall 
risk the collapse of the Nation’s farm 
program, 

Such chaos and such collapse no doubt 
would set off a severe depression in the 
general economy. 

To end farm price and production ad- 
justment programs would bring on a 
terrible farm depression. This would be 
reflected quickly in a downturn for the 
entire economy. It would mean a drop 
of about a third in farm commodity 
prices, and an even sharper drop in net 
farm income. 

Wheat prices, for example, would be 
cut almost in half—perhaps below a dol- 
lar a bushel. 

Corn prices no doubt would fall to 
around 80 cents a bushel. Prices of 
other feed grains would follow corn 
prices down. Livestock markets, with 
unlimited production of cheap feed at 
depressed prices, would in the long run 
be demoralized. 

Moreover, all the investments by the 
Government in the last 2 years to bring 
down grain surpluses would have been 
wasted. 


AN END TO PARTISANSHIP 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I must return 
again to the partisan feeling in the 
House, in the presence of a farm bill. 
It is all senseless to me, especially since 
our Republican friends are opposing this 
feed grains bill in the thought that they 
may defeat the wheat program in the 
impending referendum. 

Moreover, it is indeed strange that 
those on the other side of the aisle want 
to destroy the wheat program, for it is 
the program, in all major respects, 
originally sponsored in the House by the 
man I deem to be the greatest Republi- 
can farm statesman of all time, Cliff 
Hope, of Kansas, former chairman of 
our Committee on Agriculture. Not only 
this, but a bill embracing this program 
was passed by the House in the Repub- 
lican 83d Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not good for this 
country we all love, for one party or the 
other to position itself on public mat- 
ters and legislation solely out of political 
considerations. 

As for agriculture, I will say that 
unless farmers and their friends, in both 
political parties, can get together in the 
decision-making process, then someone 
else is going to make the decisions and 
the policies and the programs for agri- 
culture. I for one am not willing here 
to contribute to circumstances which 
may bankrupt agriculture and create 
such chaos that farmers might lose their 
freedom to manage their businesses. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to let my Republican friends know that 
I yearn and long and pray for the day 
when, again, the thought of political 
advantage will be silent and it will be 
difficult to distinguish a Republican 
from a Democrat in this House when 
legislation relating to the well-being of 
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agriculture, and to the people who pro- 
duce our food and fiber, is debated and 
voted upon. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have probably come 
to the most important milestone in agri- 
cultural legislation that we have reached 
for some years or that we probably will 
reach for some years, because we are 
today dealing with feed grains. 

Mr. Chairman, I would of course like 
to tell the Members of the House that 
cotton is the great crop of the Nation 
and my people grow it, it does produce 
a vast amount of cash income. There 
are those from other areas who would 
like to tell you that wheat is the great 
crop of the Nation because the people 
depend upon it for their bread, and it 
is a vital crop. There are others who 
would tell you that dairying and live- 
stock represent the greatest crops in the 
United States. But, after all, our live- 
stock industry, our dairying industry, and 
all of our poultry industry is tied direct- 
ly to feed grains. Feed grains account 
for a very large portion of the activities 
of American agriculture and probably 
play a much greater influence on all 
other crops than does any other activity 
of the American farmer. So, today we 
are dealing with the very crux of the 
farm problem when we deal with feed 
grains. 

Historically feed grains have been pro- 
duced with little or no controls. For a 
good many years we attempted to sup- 
port the price of corn without any man- 
datory reduction in the acreage of corn. 
It worked for a little time and then pro- 
ducers began to feel that they could 
have it both ways, both in price and in 
production. That does not work in any 
free economy. As you increase produc- 
tion you inevitably decrease price unless 
there is a corresponding increase in con- 
sumption. So when our farmers sought 
both to increase supply and at the same 
time increase the price they simply could 
not do it and the result was that the 
U.S. Government was making up the 
difference for a long time, and for a good 
many years we were putting into Gov- 
ernment storage around 300 million 
bushels of corn every year that the 
U.S. Government was buying, paying the 
support price for it, putting it in the 
warehouse, paying the transportation, 
and paying the storage. 

As the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SmitH] so well pointed out, you keep 
this grain in storage and then you try 
to get it out of condition so you can sell 
it at a discount price. 

I do not care what figures you have 
seen, you know and I know that the only 
way you can reduce your cost is to re- 
duce the surplus in storage. As long as 
you continue to keep these vast volumes 
of feed grains in storage and add to them 
every year, the cost of your program 
is going to go up. You do not have to 
be a mathematician to know that. That 
is just a plain fact. And the cost of 
the program was getting completely out 
of hand, as everybody knows. 

I want you to know about just what 
has happened in the last few years, be- 
cause there are those who have indicated 
that the present program on feed grains 
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was, oh, not worth its costs. At the peak 
of the inventories which was in 1961 we 
held 2,164 million bushels of feed grains 
and 1,277 million bushels of wheat; 3,451 
million bushels of grain that the U.S. 
Government owned and on which it was 
paying storage. We have brought that 
down until our inventories on March 15, 
1963—I want you to get that; I am not 
talking about what we hope to do this 
year, I am talking about where our in- 
ventories stood just a year ago—were 
2,158 million, a reduction of 1,293 million 
bushels of grain, 

It was costing us during the fiscal 
year 1962, 26.99 cents a bushel to carry 
that corn; 21.23 cents for grain sorghums 
and 26.21 cents for wheat. Apply that 
to the 1,293 million bushels on which 
we are not paying storage as a result of 
these programs and you find that we 
have a saving during the year of $336 
million, or a saving of $920,000 per day. 
Talk about a program of economy. Can 
anybody seriously insist that they are 
supporting economy in government and 
vote to abandon this program of control 
of our feed grains with a saving right 
now of $920,000 a day, almost $1 million 
every day that comes around? 

That is what we have already saved 
with the program. With the program in 
effect this year, it is confidently antici- 
pated that we will bring the supply and 
demand of feed grain into approximate 
balance and that there will no longer 
be a need to continue to reduce the sur- 
pluses because we will have brought them 
down to where they are in fact no longer 
surpluses but normal carryover. 

But you say, “Why don’t you just con- 
tinue the existing program?” ‘You could 
not continue the existing program if you 
brought feed grains into balance with 
demand because we have been bringing 
this surplus down at the rate that I have 
pointed out here. We will not need to 
bring our stocks down further after this 
law is passed, unless we have a very 
unusual year. We will need only to 
maintain the balance between supply 
and demand. We will not have to take 
out that 300 million bushels a year piled 
up in Government surplus for these 
many years. We will not need to pay 
the same rates we are now paying to 
secure all the needed cooperation on the 
part of landowners. Something con- 
siderably less will do it. 

You say, “Why didn’t you pick some 
figure; something less?” For the very 
reason our friends suggested, that you 
ought to have all the facts before you in 
writing legislation. We could not say 
whether 18 or 15 or 13 cents would be 
the right payment. We do know that it 
should not take as much money to carry 
this program in future years as it has 
taken the last 2 years, when we had to 
bring down surpluses that had pre- 
viously been accumulated. So we give 
to the Secretary the discretion that the 
gentleman from Ohio discussed this 
morning. 

It is perfectly correct to say that 
rather than fixing a rate that would re- 
sult in an unnecessary reduction and un- 
necessary waste of public money and 
possibly even a dangerous drawdown we 
have empowered the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to apply such rates of payment 
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as he feels will suit the occasion of the 
amount of grain that we have in storage 
and the amount that we need to reduce. 
We believe that that of itself will result 
in a saving of many hundreds of millions 
of dollars. But remember that you have 
a saving of approximately $1 million per 
day already established, and if you do 
not have this bill next year you will not 
only lose that $1 million a day but you 
will go right back to the old situation of 
accumulating more and more surpluses. 

We have been asked wherein this bill 
differs from the existing law. I think 
that the answer is clear and that I have 
already given it to you. It is substan- 
tially this, that we do put flexibility into 
this bill so that there may be a down- 
ward adjustment of costs. That is the 
major difference between this bill and 
the existing law. The existing law has 
been working very well, but we need not 
keep it geared up to the present rate of 
payments for we can hold down on our 
expenditures and we should do so. 

There is one other item in this bill 
which I want to call to the attention of 
my friends who asked that we put it in 
here, and we put it here. That is the 
exchangeability between feed grains and 
wheat. 

It was the request of our friends on 
the Republican side that we provide this 
exchangeability, and it is in the bill. It 
is there to give those in the Far West 
who have gone to planting other feed 
grains such. as oats or barley the oppor- 
tunity to have them considered as wheat 
for the purposes of exchangeability of 
allotments only; but for no other pur- 
pose. It means that that farmer in 
Washington State who may have planted 
barley instead of wheat will now be able 
to consider that barley as wheat and, if 
he wants to, to plant wheat. 

Let me make one further fact abun- 
dantly clear. This is not a mandatory 
bill. This bill does not provide for any 
kind of vote. It does not impose any 
kind of restrictions on any farmer.. It 
authorizes any farmer to participate in 
the program, if he wants to. If he wants 
to retire as much as 20 percent of his 
historic planting, he may do so and may 
be paid up to 50 percent of his normal 
production on those retired acres. He 
will by complying also become eligible to 
receive payments and to receive the as- 
surance of support price. There are, I 
think, decided advantages in becoming 
a complier. But if any farmer decides 
he does not want to comply, he does not 
have to say anything to anybody, he does 
not have to notify anybody, he does not 
have to do a thing in the world except 
to get out his drill and drill in every 
acre that he owns. There is no restric- 
tion on the rights of the individual farm- 
er to carry on his farming just as he 
wants to carry it on. 

We have been told by a great many 
people—oh, we do not want a bill that 
regiments the farmer. This bill does not 
regiment the farmer. Yes, it is going to 
cost you more money than a bill with 
mandatory allotments in it. But, this 
House decided it did not want mandatory 
allotments, and we are living with that 
decision. We have met the request of 
those who are going to oppose this bill. 
We have sought to perfect this bill. 
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We bring you a good bill, a fair bill, and 
a voluntary bill—a bill that will get us 
results and which will save us money. 

We are going to be crowded for time, 
and I am not going to take more time 
nor am I going to yield all of the time 
that has been allocated to the majority. 
We will yield only enough time to pre- 
sent the facts. In this way I hope to 
return at least three quarters of an hour. 
I invite the opponents to join me in ex- 
pediting the consideration of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. NELSEN. It seems that we are 
going to hurry this bill through and, yet, 
in the discussion on the rule, we were 
told that there would be opportunity 
to be heard and offer amendments. If 
we are going to do what we have been 
doing in the last 5 years that I have 
been here, in other words, close off debate 
and close off an opportunity to be heard, 
I fail to see where there will be fair and 
adequate treatment of this bill. I do 
hope we have adequate time to discuss 
this. I have some questions I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] and I hope I will have that op- 
portunity later because this is a very im- 
portant piece of legislation and adequate 
time should be provided. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman wants 
to yield me time to answer the questions 
I will, but I do not have the time. We 
are not going to use all our time, but if 
the gentleman wants to use his, all right. 
If the gentleman wants to yield to me 
to answer questions I will be glad to. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I understand it is con- 
templated to complete this bill today and 
I have no objection. I hope the gentle- 
man from Minnesota understands that 
under the 5-minute rule he will have 
an opportunity to speak, and I do hope 
that everyone will have an opportunity 
to be heard who wants to be heard. 

Let me make it clear at the outset that 
I am not opposed to feed grain legisla- 
tion as such, and that I am not opposed 
to a realistic and proper feed grain pro- 
gram for 1964 and 1965 of the right 
kind and at the right time. I am op- 
posed to the method being used here in 
trying to ram through this bill today 
before the wheat referendum is held on 
May 21 of this year. 

Time is not of the essence as far as 
this legislation is concerned. The Feed 
Grain Act of 1963 is now on the statute 
books. It pertains to the crop year 1963. 
And, therefore, there is ample legisla- 
tion to take care of the crop year 1963. 
The Congress can pass a Feed Grain Act 
for 1964 or 1965 any time before this 
session of Congress adjourns. The feed 
grain farmer will not be planning his 
crop program for 1964 until along in the 
winter of 1963, and most certainly he 
should have the right of knowing what 
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the wheat farmer is going to do in the 
referendum of May 21, 1963. The gen- 
tleman from Texas, my good friend, 
contends that the wheat farmer is en- 
titled to know what the feed grain pro- 
gram is going to be before the referen- 
dum is held. That, of course, is simply a 
political sweetener for the wheat farmer 
and, in my humble judgment, is a delib- 
erate attempt to influence a favorable 
vote in the wheat referendum. Passing 
a feed grain bill now, in effect, would be 
saying to the wheat farmers throughout 
the country that they could feel free to 
vote in favor of the wheat referendum 
because then we would have on the 
statute books a feed grain bill. So if the 
wheat referendum should fail, the wheat 
farmer could plant sorghums and other 
feed grains on his wheatland. It is a 
direct invitation for the wheat farmer to 
go ahead and vote for the wheat referen- 
dum in the knowledge that he had a feed 
grain bill to fall back on. I challenge 
anyone to tell the committee why we 
should pass a feed grain bill at this time, 
except for the purpose of trying to influ- 
ence a favorable vote in the referendum 
on May 21,1963. There can be no other 
reason. 

If you will read the minority report 
you will find that we of the minority on 
the committee vigorously oppose the en- 
actment of H.R. 4997 at this time for 
two basic reasons: One, because it is 
premature, and, two, because it lodges 
entirely too much discretion in the hands 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The proponents of this bill feel that 
its enactment prior to the wheat refer- 
endum will improve the chances of the 
wheat referendum. It is nothing more 
than a deliberate attempt to influence a 
“yes” vote. In other words, it is nothing 
more than a crude “carrot and stick” 
tactic being executed on the wheat farm- 
ers of America in a desperate attempt 
to force a “yes” vote. 

I personally resent those kinds of tac- 
tics. I think the wheat farmers of this 
country are intelligent people, and they 
have the know-how to vote as they deem 
best. They do not have to be told how 
to vote. I am sure that the wheat farm- 
ers across the country will resent this at- 
tempt to influence their vote. 

And may I say to the proponents of 
this bill right now that this tactic might 
backfire on May 21, 1963. 

Why is the administration so interest- 
ed in passing this feed grain bill at this 
time? It has always been my impression 
that the Secretary of Agriculture in these 
referendums should be a referee in these 
referendums. He should see to it as such 
referee, that the wheat referendum is 
fairly conducted in accordance with the 
regulations and the law, instead of try- 
ing to bring about the kind of a result 
that the Secretary of Agriculture wants. 

This is a two-way street. If the wheat 
farmer is entitled to know what the feed 
grain act is going to be, then the feed 
grain farmers by the same token are 
entitled to know what the wheat farmers 
are going to do in the referendum. This 
is only fair, just and equitable. 

I doubt very much whether we are 
going to spend a lot of time debating the 
merits or demerits of this legislation, 
because the question of whether or not 
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the legislation is premature is para- 
mount. There will be a motion to recom- 
mit offered, not for the purpose of kill- 
ing the bill, as far as I am concerned. 
It will be offered only for the purpose 
of postponing the legislation for only 
24 legislative days until after the ref- 
erendum has been had. Is this a reason- 
able request in view of the fact that time 
is not of the essence just now? We can 
pass a feed grain bill any time between 
now and the time Congress adjourns. 
We should have the benefit of the refer- 
endum results so the Committee on 
Agriculture can then act intelligently in 
presenting a realistic feed grain bill to 
the House, and a new wheat bill also if 
the referendum fails. Then we can leg- 
islate intelligently on the facts and not 
on the hopes or desires of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

I am disturbed about the activities of 
the Department of Agriculture in trying 
to influence the wheat referendum, and 
I want to quote to you part of an article 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal this morning, as follows: 

Agriculture Se Freeman is mobiliz- 
ing all his Department's vast field organiza- 
tion to explain the control plan to voters. A 
series of informational sessions in over 2,000 
wheat-raising counties is beginning; per- 
haps 27,000 full-time and part-time Govern- 
ment employees will be involved. Four mil- 
lion copies of seven different explanatory 
booklets are being circulated. Last year 
there were 2 pamphlets and 2.4 million 
printings. 

A special Freeman emissary, former Re- 
publican Congressman Phil Weaver of Ne- 
braska, is criss-crossing Wheat Belt States, 
speaking to chambers of commerce, Rotary 
Clubs, and other groups in behalf of the 
control plan. TV films and radio tapes star- 
ring Mr. Freeman have been sent to some 
300 broadcasters. In part, he hits directly 
at farmers' pocketbook interests. “With a 
ves“ vote,” he tells audiences, “the price of 
wheat will be $2 a bushel; with a ‘no’ vote, 
$1 a bushel.” 


This is propaganda of the first order 
and we have the right to question the 
propriety of such open pressure to sway 
the outcome of the referendum, let alone 
the legality of such unwarranted ac- 
tions. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
Feed Grain Act of 1962, which applies 
to the crop year 1963, it was specifically 
spelled out that the direct payments 
would be 18 cents a bushel. This provi- 
sion is eliminated in the bill before us 
and there instead is placed in the hands 
of the Secretary of Agriculture wide dis- 
cretion to fix the loan level as high or 
as low as he desires thus enabling him 
to manipulate the market to almost any 
level he desires. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, not being able to put over his 
control program, is now attempting to do 
indirectly what he has not been able to 
do directly in imposing new controls. 
Everyone knows that the proposal pre- 
sented in the wheat referendum is the 
most stringent wheat control bill in the 
history of this country. If the Secre- 
tary can only get his wheat control pro- 
gram on the statute books, through a 
favorable vote in the referendum, I dare- 
say it will then be attempted to pass a 
new strict feed-grain control bill which 
means that our feed-grain farmers will 
be compelled to fall in line with the wheat 
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farmers in a complete control program 
for midwestern agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Iowa would care to yield more 
time at this juncture, because we are 
not going to use the hour and 30 minutes 
at our disposal. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Can the Chairman ad- 
vise me how much time has been con- 
sumed? 

37855 POAGE. We will try to use half 
of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas has consumed 15 minutes 
and the gentleman from Iowa has con- 
sumed 12 minutes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. (After counting.] Eighty-three 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 27] 

Ashley Hays Shelley 

Healey Sibal 
Betts Hébert Sikes 
Broomfield Hosmer 
Brown, Calif Kee Skubitz 
Cameron Keith Smith, Calif. 
Casey Lankford Springer 
Celler Lennon Staebler 
Davis, Ga McMillan Steed 
Dawson Mai Teague, Calif 
Diggs Nygaard omas 
Dingell Powell Thompson, N.J 
Fisher Reifel Waggonner 
Forrester Rich Walter 
Giaimo Rivers, Alaska Widnall 
Glenn Rivers, S. C. Williams 
Goodling Roosevelt Willis 
Hawkins Schwengel Wydler 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WRIGHT, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 4997, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 380 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
the names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
support a motion to recommit this bill 
for the purpose of waiting until the 
wheat referendum is decided by the 
farmers of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, acting on feed grain 
legislation at this time is premature. It 
is premature for the feed grain farmers, 
it is premature for the wheat farmers, it 
is premature for the Congress. 

The reason why this bill is premature 
for feed grain farmers is that it is based 
on the premise that the wheat referen- 
dum will pass, that a “yes” vote will 
prevail. On the chance that the wheat 
referendum does not pass, and there is 
a very strong chance it will not, from 
all I hear from over the country, this 
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program will not fit. It will not give the 
proper protection to the feed grain 
farmers, and a huge increase in the pro- 
duction of wheat will damage the price 
of feed grains, also the whole livestock 
feeding operation will be disrupted be- 
cause the livestock people will find it 
necessary to shift to the feeding of wheat 
rather than corn and grain sorghums 
and barley. Its effect could be another 
big buildup in feed grain surpluses 
again. It is unwise for the Congress at 
this time to consider a piece of feed 
grain legislation when we do not know 
what program the most interrelated crop 
wheat will be operating under in 1964. 

It is premature for the wheat farmer 
because he is making his decision in this 
referendum on May 21. He may decide 
he does not want the certificate plan, a 
plan which will make Government con- 
trol more stringent, more mandatory 
than ever before, bringing Government 
direction not only to the farmers but to 
those who merchandise the grain after 
the farmer sells it to them, all the way 
up to the person who mills the wheat. 

If the wheat farmers turn the refer- 
endum down, they ought to have the 
opportunity of having enacted in this 
session of Congress legislation which will 
protect them in 1964. 

The alternative for the certificate 
wheat plan, as has been stated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, is something 
that will bring disaster to them. He 
plans, he states, to cover all the inter- 
national wheat commitments from the 
CCC wheat stocks which would result in 
new crop wheat being dumped on the 
market, thereby creating a hardship. I 
do not think the situation will be as 
bad as he claims, but in the event it is 
the Congress ought to be ready to act 
and act quickly. There has been pres- 
sure from the feed grain areas because 
for 1964 we have now virtually no pro- 
gram. That means 80-cent corn. Pres- 
sure will be on the Congress to act after 
the wheat referendum and before Con- 
gress adjourns. There is no urgency to 
pass this bill at the present time. There 
is plenty of time after May 21 and before 
adjournment. 

For the benefit of the wheat farmers 
of this country we should wait on this 
feed grain legislation and for once pat- 
tern a bill treating wheat and feed grain 
alike. That is what we ought to do. 
For that reason it is premature for the 
Congress to act now because we are not 
acting on a situation as it will be after 
May 21. We are acting on what some 
people hope it will be, hoping that the 
farmers will adopt the referendum. 
Rather we ought to wait for a month 
and find out what the situation is in 
connection with wheat and legislate 
then as intelligently as we possibly can. 
At that time we ought to put together 
a wheat and feed grain program similar 
to that which we now have before us for 
feed grains—a voluntary program, the 
benefit of the program going to those 
who comply with it, payment in kind for 
reduced production, thereby getting rid 
of the surpluses that confront us. This 
has worked so well in connection with 
wheat grains, so that at the end of the 
1963 market year the surpluses will be 
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down to a normal carryover. The carry- 
over is going to be high, 45 million tons, 
but that normal carryover has been es- 
tablished by the Department of Agri- 
culture. If the program could be per- 
mitted to work for wheat, you would find 
a reduction in that surplus commodity 
in a very short time, and that is what 
ought to be done. 

Let us look at the feed grain bill before 
us. It is unwise for the reason it is giv- 
ing so much added discretion to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. He can virtually 
make this voluntary program into a 
mandatory program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, this could 
turn out to be a mandatory program, be- 
cause now it is based on the philosophy 
that the person who participates to the 
least amount will be benefited the great- 
est. This means he could force every- 
body into the program and not just use 
it to reduce the production. The Secre- 
tary has not indicated he would do so; 
however, the law leaves it wide open now 
so that the price support loan rate could 
be unreasonably low and the compliers 
would be benefited by direct payment as 
much as the Secretary wants to make it, 
and thereby he could force everybody 
who raises feed grains, because of this 
power he has, by complete discretion, to 
manage it in every way possible. And, 
I do not believe, judging from the ex- 
perience with the present Secretary of 
Agriculture, that we ought to give this 
discretion to him, because he has harmed 
enough programs, he has harmed enough 
commodities in this country like dairy 
products and cotton to indicate that he 
would not any more wisely handle the 
feed grain program. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know when I have been in this Chamber 
considering a bill under any more un- 
usual circumstances than we are wit- 
nessing here today. I think there are 
few people on our side of the aisle that 
are completely opposed to this feed grain 
bill, but we are opposed to it now, at 
least I am opposed to it, because I think 
it is completely unnecessary that this bill 
be before the House of Representatives 
at this time. Many of us on this side of 
the aisle would like to support this legis- 
lation. I would like to add right there, 
however, that I would only support it if 
it could have some improving amend- 
ments. This bill has a lot of possibilities 
for improvement, as most of the bills 
that come before Congress have. My 
concern at this time—and this is a most 
sincere concern—is that we are going to 
be in a most unfortunate position if we 
pass this feed grain bill before we know 
what the result of the wheat referendum 
is going to be. I do not think, whether 
we pass this bill or whether we do not 
today, it is going to have any material 
effect on the outcome of the wheat refer- 
endum. I think most farmers know— 
at least, they have good reason to know 
that Congress will extend a feed grain 
program. I think all we need to clear 
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the air is for the leadership on the 
majority side to take the same position 
that they have taken in regard to future 
legislation, if the wheat referendum fails. 
The majority party have announced that 
if the wheat referendum fails, there will 
be no future legislation. I do not know 
why they take this arbitrary position. I 
hope that if the wheat referendum does 
fail, and it could fail, they will remember 
these words and maybe have to live with 
them back in their own districts. But, 
I think if we need something to clear the 
air about what the farmers are going to 
have in the way of feed grain legisla- 
tion if the wheat referendum fails, all 
we need is a statement from the ma- 
jority side to the effect that Congress 
will consider, as I am sure we will, feed 
grain legislation after May 21. 

Let me point out something that is 
most important. I do not think we 
should be so concerned about this bill in 
the event the referendum passes, because 
it does fit in, as has been pointed out 
here, with the certificate wheat program. 
But, where are we if the referendum 
fails? And, the referendum could fail. 
There are a lot of farmers that just do 
not like this certificate wheat program. 
As I have said many times, and many 
other people on this floor have said— 
and this is the truth—there has never 
been a more restrictive, completely com- 
pulsory wheat program offered to the 
American wheat farmers than this cer- 
tificate program that they are being 
asked to vote for, in the wheat referen- 
dum, 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. When we 
passed this bill last year, did not the 
Wheat Growers Association indicate that 
was the kind of a program they wanted? 

Mr. SHORT. Which bill are you talk- 
ing about? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am talking 
about the program that they are going 
to vote the referendum on. 

Mr. SHORT. I supported the feed 
grain program that we passed a year 
ago, I will say to the gentleman from 
Missouri, and I think I made it plain 
that I will support the bill again. But 
I do not think this bill should be passed 
now because if the referendum fails how 
can we people who represent agricul- 
tural areas who have a responsibility 
come back here to Congress and incorpo- 
rate into this feed grain bill some pro- 
tection for the wheat farmer beyond 
what he is going to have if he in his 
wisdom turns down this choice he is go- 
ing to have to make in the wheat refer- 
endum? His only choice is to accept the 
most restrictive program he has ever had 
to live with or virtually no program and 
the added burden of the Government 
having over 1 billion bushels of wheat 
that would compete with the farmers’ 
production. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to be able 
to come back here and consider this feed 
grain program in a little bit more con- 
genial atmosphere and explore the pos- 
sibility of adding wheat to this feed 
grain program. I think this feed grain 
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program has some very desirable char- 
acteristics. First in my book is the sim- 
ple one that my friend, the gentleman 
from Texas, very properly emphasizes, 
and that is that the farmer if he does 
not like Federal farm programs can stay 
out. He can simply not participate. 
This is the completely voluntary feature 
of the feed grain program that the ad- 
ministration endorses so ardently. The 
wheat farmer is deserving of the same 
consideration and treatment. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. May I suggest to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from North Dakota 
that the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Jones] asked a question and I would 
like to have him have an opportunity to 
repeat it here. Perhaps the gentleman 
did not understand it. Am I right in 
that the question was this: Did not the 
wheatgrower organizations support this 
wheat certificate plan that was in the 
referendum? Am I correct? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gentle- 
man will yield, that is what I asked. 

Mrs. MAY. If the gentleman from 
North Dakota will yield further, I believe 
the gentleman did not support the wheat 
certificate plan. 

Mr. SHORT. If I left the impression 
that I ever voted for any bill that incor- 
porated the certificate wheat program it 
was not my intention, and I want to cor- 
rect the Recorp now. I did not support 
the farm bill last year largely because it 
included the certificate wheat program. 
I did support at a later date the exten- 
sion of the feed grain program. It was 
somewhat different than the program 
that we now have under consideration. 

Mrs. MAY. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I thought the gentleman would 
like to have that clear, and would the 
gentleman agree that while the National 
Wheat Growers Association did support 
the legislation, not all the State groups 
did? 

Mr. SHORT. This is very true and I 
thank the gentlewoman from Washing- 
ton for helping me clarify my statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have here the question of which 
came first, the hen or the egg. In other 
words, some people want to vote on the 
wheat referendum and then pass a feed 
grain bill. There are others of us who 
feel that the feed grain bill should pass 
first. There is a difference of opinion 
and I think it is an honest difference of 
opinion. But we hear them on the other 
side say “let us postpone it, let us post- 
pone it.“ All I have heard from that side 
during this entire session of Congress is 
“why do we not do something? Let us 
get to work. Let us pass some legisla- 
tion.” Then here they come today and 
say “let us postpone it again.” I cannot 
understand it. I know this, though: that 
there are a lot of Representatives from 
the Republican areas who are under 
strict discipline here today whose farm- 
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ers want this feed grain program and I 
know that is the reason they do not want 
to vote on it today. But I think their 
feet are going to be held to the fire. 
They are going to have to take some 
chances on it. They are going to have 
to go on the record today. 

Mr. Chairman, we have seen used a lot 
of figures here today. I have always 
heard that figures will lie and liars will 
figure. Some Members have used figures 
to show how costly this program is. I 
will admit that figures are sometimes 
complicated and hard to understand. 
However, there was one figure used here 
today and bandied around the House a 
lot, and it just is not true, and that is 
the sum of $963 million for 1963 is rep- 
resented as being land diversion pay- 
ments, when it actually includes $490 
million for price supports. If we did not 
divert those acres, we would have tied 
up more money in this program than we 
have now. Under the provisions of this 
bill which we are considering today it 
will save money, and it will cut down 
production and it will bring the supply 
and demand in balance. It will cut out 
a lot of this acreage and those people 
who say they want to save money are 
going to get the chance to go on record 
and see if they really want to save some 
money. 

I was amused at one of the speakers 
during the debate on the rule when he 
was pointing out what authority we were 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture. I 
do not know of any agency in Govern- 
ment where the administrator of any 
program does not have some authority 
to issue regulations and to make deter- 
minations. That has been true of any 
program that has ever passed, whether 
it was an agricultural program or any- 
thing else. In this bill we have given the 
Secretary of Agriculture some leeway in 
order to adjust. As the gentleman from 
Minnesota said, we are going to bring 
down the supply in storage to a reason- 
able level. He has admitted that on the 
floor today. I think we have to have au- 
thority for the Secretary to make that 
adjustment because it is possible that 
this program could be so attractive that 
we would reduce beyond and not have 
a reasonable reserve stock. 

Someone said, “When is the right time 
to pass this bill?” I think a lot of people 
say they would like to be for the bill. 
The fact is the gentleman from Iowa said 
that he was against the bill at this time 
because of the wheat referendum. He 
says, if it backfires, who will be hurt? 
I will tell you who will be hurt if that 
wheat referendum backfires. The wheat 
farmer is going to be hurt. I think the 
wheat referendum should be approved. 
If it is not, the wheat farmer is the one 
who is going to suffer. 

I want to say to the gentleman who is 
talking about how the administration 
stands that I do not represent the ad- 
ministration. I represent one person on 
the House Committee on Agriculture; 
and if that wheat referendum does not 
carry I do not intend to vote for any 
further wheat legislation at this session. 
If the farmers make their bed, they can 
lie init for a year. That is the way I feel 
about it. I think my good friend from 
North Dakota has been listening to Mr. 
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Shuman too much. Mr. Shuman has 
been telling the people all over the coun- 
try to vote down this referendum and 
you will get some more legislation. I do 
not think he knows what he is talking 
about. I know that anything that 
Orville Freeman would be for, Mr. Shu- 
man would be against, I do not care 
what it is. He has emphasized that time 
and time again. 

I think that before we cast our vote 
today we have a clear issue here and I 
think, according to the people who have 
talked on the other side today, they have 
indicated to you that there was a lot of 
good in this bill. They have indicated 
that we need this feed grains bill. They 
have admitted that it has brought down 
the surplus and that it has saved money; 
they have admitted that this new pro- 
gram will continue to save money. For 
that reason I think it will carry. I think 
it will be most embarrassing to any Rep- 
resentative coming from a farm area that 
produces feed grains to vote against this 
bill. He is going to have a heck of a 
time explaining that to his people when 
he gets back home, that he voted against 
it. That is all I have to say at this time. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
fourteen Members are present, a quorum, 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 35 of the report on this bill I filed 
some additional minority views pointing 
out my concern with the action the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture had taken in the 
use of section 22 of the ICC Act as a ve- 
hicle to implement reduced rates of 
freight into the Southeast, and also the 
sales policy of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at 25 cents a bushel above 
the cash price of corn in Chicago. 

My contention has been that these ac- 
tions were not within the framework of 
keeping a fair and normal competitive 
balance between the Southeast users of 
feed, and feed users in the Northeast. 

I grant that the Secretary had full au- 
thority, but it has been my contention 
that the Secretary has an equal responsi- 
bility in the administration of the Feed 
Grain Act to the feed grain users in the 
Northeast deficit area as to the feed 
grain users in the Southeast. 

Recently the Central Connecticut 
Farmers Cooperative Association has 
prepared an analysis of what we in the 
Northeast consider to be a very inequi- 
table situation. Time will not permit go- 
ing into a lot of detail, but let me 
point out a couple of figures. 

Normally the differential between New 
England and the South Atlantic States 
has been 12.9 cents a bushel, and between 
New England and the East South Central 
States 19.5 cents a bushel. In March of 
1963, the relationship had moved ad- 
versely to New England to 15 cents in re- 
lation to the South Atlantic States and 
from 19.5 cents to 35 cents in February 
1963 and 29 cents in March adversely in 
relation to the East-South Central 
States. As we know, this disparity has 
been brought about by the sale policy 
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which the Department promulgated Jan- 
uary 9. 

Let me put this into other figures as 
far as dollars and cents go. This report 
from Connecticut indicates that this has 
meant about $525,000 annually to the 
poultry farmers in Connecticut, placing 
these farmers at a disadvantage relative- 
ly to the Southeast of about $350 per 
farmer per year. 

Again, I say the Secretary has the 
authority, but in this instance I think 
his authority was used altogether too 
much in the interest of a regional area 
and that he overlooked his responsibility 
using this authority in fairness and 
equity to two areas that compete with 
each other in the marketplace. Let me 
convert this into a total New England 
area. In New England in 1961, we used 
approximately 728,000 tons of corn. In 
my State of Maine, it was 303,000 tons or 
a little less than half. If I were to 
take this same basis of figures and con- 
vert them into the difference this has 
made from a competitive relationship, 
one area with the other, then according 
to my figures this is adverse to the New 
England poultry industry by about $1 
million a year. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. May]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would just like to 
say, I join in and support the remarks 
of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Mc- 
INTIRE] who just spoke. I completely 
endorse what he said and entirely sup- 
port the position he has taken. This 
legislation is detrimental to the interests 
of poultrymen and dairy farmers of the 
Northeast. It is ill timed. It grants 
the Secretary of Agriculture too much 
power. I thank my colleague the gen- 
tlewoman from Washington for yielding. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, the House 
today is being presented with some du- 
plication of argument, which is not un- 
usual. I rise at this time to reemphasize 
some points concerning this legislation 
that have already been discussed by my 
colleagues on this side of the aisle. I do, 
however, present these facts represent- 
ing a somewhat unique wheat growing 
area in the United States; namely, the 
Pacific Northwest. 

One of the previous speakers from the 
majority party said that a great many 
of us on this side do think this legisla- 
tion is good legislation and that our 
farmers want it, and if we vote to delay 
it today, they are going to be unhappy. 

I would like to submit, before I make 
any further remarks, that actually my 
district in the State of Washington, 
which is not a major feed grains produc- 
ing area, probably it would be far better 
if I opposed the feed grains bill in toto 
all the way through. That is, that should 
probably be my stand if I were represent- 
ing the feeling and thinking of the ma- 
jority of the farm population in my area. 
However, my stand and my work with 
this bill in committee, and the remarks 
I make on it today, I make on behalf of 
the wheatgrowers of my area, and in 
this respect I have no basic objections 
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to congressional approval this year of a 
feed grain bill, because I believe the Na- 
tion’s major feed producing areas need 
this legislation and I am trying to reflect 
more than parochial interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Congress 
must approve a feed grains bill because 
of the obvious need for feed grain legis- 
lation in 1964. However, like others, I 
am opposed to the premature considera- 
tion of feed grain legislation at this time. 
Again for the reasons, that have been 
pointed out, we do not know whether the 
wheat farmers of this Nation are going 
to approve or reject the wheat certificate 
plan in the referendum on May 21. 

I have just returned from my own 
district where I visited with the wheat- 
growers in all of the major wheat-pro- 
ducing counties of my district. It would 
be very difficult for me to make any sort 
of prediction at this time, as a result of 
questioning them and talking with them, 
what the vote in the State will be on May 
21. I do know that if the wheat certifi- 
cate plan is accepted the wheatgrowers 
of this White wheat and summer fallow 
area will very much need the plan pre- 
sented in the feed grain legislation for 
substitution of acreage, and inclusion of 
oats and rye. 

On the other hand, I do know that if 
the wheat certificate plan is voted down 
by the wheat farmers of this Nation, the 
situation will be far different and that 
my wheatgrowers will need remedial 
wheat legislation which I for one have 
promised I will try to get for them. 

I would say that the question most 
often asked me by my wheatgrowers 
when I was home, asked in special meet- 
ings called to discuss the referendum 
with me and with others, the question 
most often asked was, “In case the wheat 
certificate plan is turned down in the 
referendum, will there be a chance to 
Pass remedial legislation in Congress for 
wheatgrowers?“ I gave them as honest 
an answer as I could. Nobody second- 
guesses what Congress will do before ac- 
tion takes place. All I could do was list 
to them certain features that would be 
involved in this decision and what might 
be in the minds of each Member on May 
22. 

In this respect I pointed out that I 
was extremely interested in noting that 
on Sunday, April 21, the distinguished 
chairman of the Wheat Subcommittee 
indicated on a nationwide radio program 
that in the event the wheat referendum 
failed the Congress would consider 
remedial wheat legislation. I might say, 
of course, that up until then administra- 
tion spokesmen on this point have stated 
emphatically that the farmers could take 
it or leave it as far as they were con- 
cerned, and that if they turned down the 
certificate plan there would be no other 
plan available to them. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will my 
colleague from Washington yield? 

Mrs. MAY. Yes, I am pleased to yield 
to my colleague from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. My colleague the gen- 
tlewoman from Washington [Mrs. May] 
and I have almost identical districts. 
Our farmers feel they are being coerced 
a little bit in this matter. At this time 
there is a feeling of uneasiness among 
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them, as has been pointed out today. 
The difficulty arises because of summer 
fallowing practices and the need for sub- 
stitution acreage. They object to the 
provision which would allow an element 
of compulsion, and to the element of 
mandatory authority which it appears is 
given in this bill. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank my colleague from 
Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, it is significant that the 
able chairman of the Wheat Subcom- 
mittee should make the statement he did 
in the radio program because it had 
been inconceivable to me that the admin- 
istration would sell the wheat farmers 
short if they voted against the wheat 
stabilization plan. 

If this body sends H.R. 4997 back to 
the Committee on Agriculture to be held 
until after May 21, I feel certain there 
will be no major difficulty in passing a 
feed grains program then. Then we will 
know what the situation really is instead 
of what some people wish it to be, and 
we will be able to help the farmers in any 
other area then necessary, particularly if 
remedial wheat legislation is called for in 
the event of a no vote in the referendum. 

There is plenty of time. There is no 
need to rush through a program at this 
time that would not go into effect until 
next year. 

As to the provisions of H.R. 4997, 
although I do not like all the discretion- 
ary authority provided the Secretary of 
Agriculture, nor do I particularly like 
the costly compensatory direct payments 
of the bill, these are not my major objec- 
tions, as I have stated. My main objec- 
tion is this bill is entirely premature at 
this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Will the 
Chair state whether the Chair is count- 
ing those Republicans who went back in 
the cloakroom? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will re- 
spond to the inquiry, which is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry, that he is counting 
Members as they leave the Chamber. 

The Chair counts 102 Members pres- 
ent, a quorum. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PURCELL]. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my privilege at this time to serve as 
chairman of the Wheat Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture in the 
House. 

Before making any further remarks, 
I want to comment on the statement 
made by the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington in regard to a nationwide program 
that ran on last Sunday, April 21. The 
statement that I made was this, in sub- 
stance, when asked a question as to what 
would be the situation in the Congress 
if the referendum failed: 

Those of us from the farm areas of the 
country would do all we could to see that 
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they wanted to have. 


I immediately continued by saying that 
in my judgment, based upon statements 
made by people in responsible positions 
in both parties of this Congress, I 
thought it very unlikely any legislation 
could be secured at that time. 

Only yesterday I learned that I was 
being quoted in the State of Washington 
as saying that further provision would 
be made. I did not make the statement 
in that manner. I made it in the man- 
ner I have just indicated. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Anyone who makes a 
statement about the prospect of legisla- 
tion in an area of this kind is being com- 
pletely reckless with the wheat farmers 
of the United States. 

Mr.PURCELL. That is my judgment, 
and I have tried to make that clear in 
any public statement I have made. 

In regard to the accusations that are 
made as to why we have to have feed 
grain legislation at this time, I would 
like to reflect a few minutes with you 
as to why we want information on any 
election that is being presented to us. 

Is it proper, is it not the purpose in 
any election for those who are going to 
vote to have every bit of knowledge they 
are capable of getting before they are 
called upon to vote? The law requires 
that on May 21 the wheat farmers of 
this country will be required to vote for 
or against the wheat program that is 
now in existence. That is the law, not 
what we may think the law should be. It 
is only fair in my judgment that those 
farmers have all the knowledge that they 
can have available to them. There is 
a provision in the wheat law, the law 
that is to be voted on on May 21, which 
for some reason has not been mentioned 
by those I have heard comment on this 
bill today. I am quoting, or going to 
quote, from the wheat law that is in 
existence, which will be passed or de- 
feated on May 21. 

Section 328 of that act states: 

Sec. 328. Effective with the 1964 crop, 
during any year in which an acreage di- 
version program is in effect for feed grains, 
the Secretary shall, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, permit producers of 
feed grains to have acreage devoted to the 
production of feed grains considered as de- 
voted to the production of wheat and pro- 
ducers of wheat to have acreage devoted to 
the production of wheat considered as de- 
voted to the production of feed grains to 
such extent and subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary determines will 
not impair the effective operation of the 
program for feed grains or wheat. 


Now, if we are responsible and if we 
want to be fair about what the wheat 
farmers of America need to know when 
they go to the polls to vote, surely we 
must be fair enough to emphasize that 
they will then, for the first time to my 
knowledge, have a choice of exchanging 
feed grain acres for wheat acres and, 
conversely, they will be allowed to ex- 
change wheat acres for feed grain 
acres. In my judgment we owe it to the 
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farmers of our country to give them 
every bit of knowledge that they can 
have. They will not know what the law 
provides for them in regard to feed 
grains when they go to the polls on May 
21 unless we pass a law that is being 
proposed here now. If we are interested 
in being fair with our farmers, if we are 
not interested in playing politics with 
our farmers, it seems to me that it is 
incumbent upon us now to pass the feed 
grain bill that is before us. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Harvey}. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, in lieu of presenting to the House 
some comments I had prepared, an inci- 
dent happened during the course of the 
day which caused me to change the 
tenor of the remarks I had planned to 
make. 

A Member of Congress came to me and 
said in all seriousness: 

We have been listening to the debates on 
farm programs on the floor of the House for 
many years. Most of you are so technical 
and get so involved in your discussions that 
those of us who are not acquainted, particu- 
larly those of us who are consumer Congress- 
men, just feel that you do not make it clear 
to us what the problem is all about. 


And, I am going to address myself very 
briefly to that point; particularly I hope 
this will be of interest to consumer-type 
Congressmen. 

Most of you know I am a farmer; a 
grain and livestock farmer on a family 
farm in Indiana, I have a college degree 
in agriculture and I majored in animal 
husbandry. I taught agriculture for 5 
years; then went to farming and farmed 
for 20 years until coming to the Con- 
gress. I still have an active interest in 
our home farm, and our son and family 
are engaged in farming there today. 

Now, one of the very first things that I 
think most people try to do is to over- 
simplify the problem. In doing it they 
try to classify all farmers and all farm 
commodities in the same category. If 
there is any one thing we have learned 
during the years, it is the very fact that 
each commodity represents a separate 
problem, and the remedy that might suit 
the needs of one commodity group and fit 
into their problem might not suit the 
livestock producer at all. 

In order to get at the proper context 
also of the grain and livestock problem, I 
think you have to realize that approxi- 
mately two-thirds and sometimes a little 
more or a little less of all agricultural 
income is derived from livestock and 
livestock products. So, in dealing with 
this particular item, you are dealing with 
the biggest single item so far as agri- 
culture is concerned. 

Now, the basic philosophy of the grain 
and livestock farmer has been entirely 
different in most instances than that of 
the producer of other commodities. 
Time will not permit me telling you or 
going into detail why this is true, but, 
please believe me, it is. But, one of the 
principal tenets that has been obvious 
from the very beginning of the grain and 
livestock farmer is that he wants to con- 
tinue to provide the consumers of this 
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country with the very finest diet in the 
world, which is a meat diet, and he is 
willing to take his chances in the free 
market to produce this commodity. Now, 
his occupation is not the easiest one in 
the world or in many instances, the most 
productive one, either. I can say to you 
that if there is such a thing as an aver- 
age grain-livestock farmer today, if his 
income averages as much as the average 
hourly wage of an employee in a factory, 
he is pretty lucky. 

Most of them are not making much 
money today for their work, much less 
the interest on their investment. In 
most cases it requires $100,000 to put a 
man to work on a grain and livestock 
farm. 

Mr. Chairman, we are at the point 
where the grain and livestock farmer, 
being intimately associated in his prob- 
lems with the wheatgrowers and in 
many instances being all three at the 
same time, is at the crossroads. This 
has been building up, this decision that 
they are facing now has been building 
up for many years. The day of deci- 
sion is coming in less than a month, 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to dwell 
when. we get into the reading of the bill 
for amendment at a little greater length 
on some of the facets of this problem. 
But I want to say that I hope in con- 
sidering the problem of the livestock and 
grain farmers we will think of it in this 
context and think of it sympathetically. 
There is no place in the wide world 
where the consumer is so well fed, with 
such a high standard of diet, as they 
are in this great United States of ours. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr, FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Freeman’s letter to Congressmen re- 
ferred to earlier today, indicated that 
farmer net income is up 10 percent as a 
result of the grain programs. Now an 
interesting point was brought out by 
Prof. Theodore Shultz, noted econ- 
omist, University of Chicago, who was 
quoted favorably in the Farmers’ Union 
Bulletin just this past week, took note 
of this fact: Payments to farmers went 
up $1.2 billion from 1960 to 1962; whereas 
income of farmers, including those pay- 
ments, went up even less, $1.1 billion. 
So, if you make a proper and fair adjust- 
ment for the amount of direct payments 
to farmers under these programs, the 
income of farmers as a result of all this 
spending—3 years later and about $3 
billion later in spending—the real net 
income of farmers is actually less than 
before. 

Mr. Chairman, parity ratio tells the 
story far more meaningfully than price 
levels. It is the ratio between what 
farmers have to pay for what they need 
in their business and what they receive 
for their commodities. The parity ratio 
in March this year was 77, down from 81 
before these programs started. In my 
home State of Illinois parity has dropped 
to 71. The Illinois crop Reporting Serv- 
ice notified me that this was the lowest 
parity ratio level on record since 1934. 
So it is a little difficult to see how any 
fair appraisal could indicate that farm 
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income is better as a result of all this 
spending. 


CHART 1.—Feed grain program—Farm cost 
price squeeze 
Parity 
ratio 
December 1960 (before feed grain pro- 


C —— N e 77 


Source: Agricultural prices, USDA, April 
1963. 


Million 

Direct payments to farmers (1960— 
FTT. Se: I E . up 81, 200 
Net farm meome .-----=---=-s= up 1,100 


Adjusted net farm income doun 100 


Source Dr. Theodore W. Schultz, professor 
of economics, university of Chicago, recog- 
nized authority in agriculture at Ames, Iowa, 
December 1962. 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. The first 3 months of 
this year the parity ratio level is the 
lowest since 1939, and these figures come 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier I reviewed the 
tremendous administrative cost, over 
5100 million just to pass out the pay- 
ments to the farmers, more than is 
spent for all of the officers and all of the 
clerks and all of the secretaries employed 
by all of the 435 Members of Congress. 


CHART 2.—Feed grain program—Administra- 


tive costs 
Costs 
(million) 
Dt a a he oe Bin. OE ts $42 
TT OR ae 29 
tC. = eS ee as 30 
Total e SU ARS a aa 101 


Or $13.1 million more than the total ex- 
penditures during the 3-year period (fiscal 
year 1963-64) for the salaries of all the offi- 
cers and employees of the House of Represen- 
tatives and the staffs of its Members, 

Source: H. Rept. No. 180, 88th Cong., p. 14 
and the budget of the U.S. Government, 
fiscal year 1964, p. 132. 


In 1962, by department reports—and 
all of my figures come right out of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture—the De- 
partment reports the reduction of sur- 
plus in 1962 was 11 million tons. Our 
direct payments were $842 million, for a 
cost per bushel for the reduction in 
stockpile that year, of $2.14. This is 
based on the assumption that all of this 
reduction was due to the program. That 
I doubt, but even if we make that as- 
sumption, the cost is $2.14 per bushel— 
twice the value of the grain. This does 
not include administrative expenses; it 
does not include realized losses to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. If these 
losses were included of course the cost 
per bushel would be still higher in 1963. 
I base this on Feed Situation,” the doc- 
ument which reached my office from the 
Department of Agriculture in the middle 
of April. The anticipated reduction is a 
little less, actually, than $2.3 million tons. 
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This year, with payments at $983 million, 
the cost to the taxpayer for each bushel 
cut back in our stockpile is $8.78. 

Here again we do not include realized 
losses, we do not have the administra- 
tive costs and if those were included the 
cost to the taxpayers would be that much 
higher. 

Spend more, get less. That is clearly 
the story of the feed grain program. 


CHART 3.—Feed grain program 
SPEND MORE—GET LESS 


Reduction | Government | Taxpayer 

Year in surplus | payments | cost per 

(tons) bushel 
1 11.000, 000 | $842,000, 000 $2.14 
Sr 2, 400,000 | 983, 000, 000 8.78 


Source: Feed Situation No. 198, April 1963, USDA, 
and H. Rept. No. 180, 88th Cong., p. 14. 


I would like to refer to the record of 3 
years’ spending. I have listed the pay- 
ments in 1961, 1962, and 1963. Then 
there is the acreage diverted. You will 
see that this spending was with 25 mil- 
lion acres diverted in 1961; $842 million 
with 28.6 million acres diverted which 
would be reasonable, to get more diver- 
sion as a result of more spending. But 
in 1963, with payments up $141 million 
we dropped back to 25 million acres 
diverted, 

How are we really making any 
achievement when we spend more, when 
payments go up and when results go 
down? We certainly do not achieve 
anything more as a result of that 
procedure. 


CHART 4.—Feed grain program 
PAYMENTS UP, RESULTS DOWN 


Year Payments Acreage 

diverted 
C1 eee aes $782, 000, 000 25, 200, 000 
1 842, 000, 000 28, 600, 000 
BN REL ag aS aC 983, 000, 000 25, 800, 000 


Source: H. Rept. No. 180, 88th Cong., on II. R. 4997, 
pp. 8, 13, and 14. 


One of the problems we have faced in 
considering the feed grains bill is the 
information that has been presented to 
us by the Secretary of Agriculture. On 
February 28 all of you got a memoran- 
dum purporting to show that stockpiles 
were down 1 billion bushels as a result 
of the operation of these programs. 
The facts do not bear that out. Yet in 
a letter that you received just today in 
support of this bill, the Secretary claimed 
that stockpiles are down, not 1 billion 
bushels, but 1.3 billion bushels. 

I have a table prepared at my request 
by the Statistical Branch of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and from 
that it is clear that the reduction in 
stockpiles is 437 million bushels, not the 
1.3 billion bushels that the Secretary has 
indicated. 

Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to commend my distin- 
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guished colleague for presenting a 
knowledgeable and most enlightening 
discourse on this very serious subject. 
He well knows that I represent a district 
comparable to his. Both of us are par- 
ticularly interested in the welfare not 
only of the small farmer but of people 
who are engaged in the manufacture of 
farm equipment. 

I should like to ask the gentleman two 
questions. When I was home these ques- 
tions were asked me. One, do you think 
that at the present time—and I am 
speaking of farmers who I am sure want 
some type of feed grains program—this 
is the proper time to do it? And sec- 
ond, the bill which is presently before 
us, does it not have certain defects in it 
which should be ironed out before we 
pass any type of feed grain program? 

As a Representative of one of the 
greatest agriculture districts in this 
great Nation of ours I am vitally in- 
terested in any legislation which might 
have an adverse effect upon the economy 
and the welfare of the people who sent 
me to Congress. 

Today we are debating H.R. 4997—the 
feed grain bill—and it is my humble 
opinion we must move with caution be- 
fore we enact any legislation which 
would destroy those we profess to be 
concerned about. 

Not only does a large segment of my 
constituency comprise small, honest, 
hardworking farmers, but the primary 
labor market in the metropolitan areas 
of the 19th Illinois District is geared 
to those who are engaged in manufac- 
turing farm equipment. 

Much of our Federal farm legislation 
has been enacted under the pretense 
and guise of helping the small indepen- 
dent farmer. I seriously question 
whether we have obtained the desired re- 
sults, rather I feel our socialized Fed- 
eral farm programs are actually doing 
much to destroy the small American 
farmer who through the years has done 
much to further the economy of 
America. 

While the motives of the present bill 
under consideration may be worthwhile 
I feel there are many deficiencies which 
make this bill highly costly and quite in- 
effective. 

I ask what is the immediate urgency in 
the enactment of this bill at this time? 
I feel it ill timed and premature. Why 
the haste before the wheat referendum 
which is scheduled for May 21? Is the 
administration attempting to scare and 
pressure wheat farmers into casting a 
favorable vote so that the outcome of 
this measure will satisfy the whims of 
those who are advocating controls? 

Likewise, I feel H.R. 4997 gives the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture too much power. 
Is Congress willing to place in his hands 
the authority to manipulate the market 
price to almost any desired level? This 
bill makes farmers dependent on direct 
payments. Are we going back to the 
principles of the oft-rejected Brannan 
plan? 

I know in talking with farmers in my 
area that the cost-price squeeze is actu- 
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Not only have we been getting managed 
news from the White House, but I also 


In my opinion, taxpayers are paying 
more and getting less in the operation of 
our agricultural program. I do not ques- 
tion but what Federal subsidies enrich 
the operators of big farming syndicates 
and certain dishonest operators like Bil- 
lie Sol Estes. Are we really helping the 
small farmer? 

We cannot continue tyrannical con- 
trols imposed by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and at the same time make it pos- 
sible for small farmers to operate 
profitably, and to do so as freemen. 

Before we buy a pig in the poke, let us 
move slowly, let us get all the facts before 
we pass a new feed grain program. 

In conclusion, while I am in favor of 
some type of feed grain program, I do 
not believe this is the type of legislation 
which will do the job, and I would hope 
my colleagues would come up with the 
type of legislation we all could support. 

Mr. FINDLEY. There is certainly no 
hurry in getting this bill out. I think 
it should be recommitted so the commit- 
tee can get the facts straight not only 
on the 1961 and 1962 programs but on 
the 1963 program, as to what it is we 
are accomplishing and what it is costing 
the taxpayer. 

We ought to devise a way to cut back 
on this excessive cost. Surely there is 
enough brainpower in the House of Rep- 
resentatives—I know there is—to ac- 
complish this. To me, it is ridiculous for 
us to pass a program which has gotten 
so badly out of hand and is costing so 
much. Instead of giving more author- 
ity for more spending to the Secretary 
we should be curbing that authority. 

Now I should like to speak about the 
production of feed grains this year com- 
pared with the so-called base years pre- 
ceding our feed grain programs. If we 
take the 1959-60 base years we find that 
production in those years averaged just 
1 million tons more than is expected by 
Department estimates this year. With 
only 37 million bushels less production 
this year, we are spending in direct pay- 
ments in 1963 a total of $983 million. If 
you divide the 37 million bushels into all 
that spending you come up with a per- 
bushel cost of $27 for each bushel reduc- 
tion that we have achieved this year in 
the production of feed grains compared 
with the 1959-60 base years’ average. 
A bushel of corn such as is displayed out 
in the corridor is worth only $1 to a 
farmer in Illinois. Why should the tax- 
payers spend $27 a bushel, $8 a bushel, or 
even $2 a bushel to get rid of it? 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, while 
I am in agreement that the feed grain 
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program of the last 2 years has been 
helpful in holding the line on produc- 
tion, the record is clear that many of 
our farmers have been hurt by the way 
the program has been administered 
under the 1961 and 1962 provisions. 
Dumping of Commodity Credit surpluses 
at bargain prices has contributed to the 
downward slide of livestock prices and 
the income of Midwest farmers. 

Great and often exaggerated claims 
are made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for his program which last year 
he said was only a temporary measure 
which would be ineffective as a per- 
manent program—and in any event, too 
costly. I suppose it makes some dif- 
ference which bill is being sold and to 
whom and for what purpose. At any 
rate, it would seem to me that the feed 
grains program has displayed some ef- 
fectiveness in holding the line on pro- 
duction. Total feed grain production in 
the 1962 crop year is said to have been 
143 million tons—only 3 million over the 
5-year average for the years 1956-60 and 
only 3 million over 1961. 
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Feed grains: Production, United States— 
Total corn, oats, barley, and grain sorghum 


And this record on 2744 million less 
acres planted than the 1956-60 average 
since the ingenious farmer increased the 
yield per acre by an average of over a 
quarter ton. 

With total production of feed grains at 
143 million tons in 1962, an increase of 3 
million over 1961, it can hardly be main- 
tained that the feed grain program was 
the cause for CCC owned stocks to be an 
estimated 250 million bushels less on 
January 1, 1963, than they were on 
January 1, 1962. The answer is not to 
be found in the workings of the feed 
grain programs but rather as a result of 
increased domestic utilization and a high 
level of exports. 


Total feed grains, supply and utilization 
[Million tons] 


Supply 


Carry- 
Marketing year beginning over 


Utilization 


Average, 1956-60. 58.6 
1900 —— 74.6 
1961. 84.7 
1962. 71.8 
1963 1.. 61.0 


1 Preliminary utilization and carryover at the end of the year based on indications in January 1963. 


I might point out that roughly two- 
thirds of the feed grain exports during 
the 1961-62 marketing year were han- 
dled through regular commercial chan- 
nels with no assistance from Govern- 
ment export programs. It is estimated 
by the Department that exports will be 
somewhat less during 1963 due in part 
to the new import tariffs of the Common 
Market countries and since it would not 
be reasonable to expect a repeat of the 
adverse weather conditions which neces- 
sitated European imports last year. 

The record domestic utilization of feed 
grains during the past year resulted from 
the continued increase in the number of 
cattle kept for meat on farms in the 
United States. This total reached a rec- 
ord high of 74.7 million on January 1 of 
this year. This 6-percent increase over 
the past year is part of a long-term 26- 
percent increase beginning in 1958. Cou- 
pled with this increase in numbers is the 
continued emphasis on the use of feed 
grains and high protein concentrates in 
cattle feeding. 

Production of hogs has also increased 
the 1962 fall pig crop was the second 
highest on record—44.5 million, or 5 per- 
cent above the preceding year. This to- 
tal was surpassed only in 1943. 

Now what is the point of all this? 
Simply that in the face of greatly in- 


creased number of hogs and meat cattle 
the Secretary of Agriculture has dumped 
feed grains on the market. And this 
he has done in spite of his having made 
strong statements in the past to the ef- 
fect that “cheap feed means cheap live- 
stock.” He apparently set out to prove 
his statement and what an effective job 
he has done. 

Prices of choice slaughter steers at 
Chicago fell from $30.47 last November 
down to $22.91 in March of this year. 
Hog prices also skidded in the first quar- 
ter of this year—I quote from the De- 
partment’s publication The Current and 
3 Cattle Situation of April 
1963”: 

Hog prices also dropped sharply during 
the first quarter of 1963, due largely to the 
supply situation. 


The statement goes on: 

The number of hogs slaughtered in fed- 
erally inspected plants in February was 7 
percent above a year earlier, and the weekly 
rate of federally inspected slaughter in March 
was up 8 percent from a year earlier. 


The hog-corn ratio has been above the 
1952-61 average during the past few 
years. The ratio average for 1961-62 
was 16.5 compared to the 1952-61 aver- 
age of 13.9. The beef-corn ratio also has 
been high: During 1962 the average price 
of beef steers at Chicago was equal in 
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value to 24.7 bushels of corn—substan- 
tially above the 1952-61 average of 19.0. 

The feed ratios during 1962 were such 
as to encourage production of hogs and 
beef—the farmer will feed his grain in- 
stead of selling it for cash if it means 
more money in his pocket. Yes, Mr. Sec- 
retary, the result as we see it is indeed 
that “cheap feed means cheap live- 
stock”—you have proved it. At the 
farmer’s expense, of course. 

I have consistently opposed vesting in 
the Secretary’s hands the authority to 
sell surplus feed grains at prices which 
will depress the market. The Secretary 
demanded this clubbing authority in 1961 
and in 1962. I objected then, but he was 
given that authority and he used it. In 
his zeal to reduce surplus stocks of CCC 
feed grains, 272 million bushels of corn 
were sold from CCC stocks outside the 
feed-grain program in 1961-62 and in 
all a total of 857 million were dumped on 
the market during the marketing year 
ending September 30, 1962. 

The price of corn was at 60 percent of 
parity in March of 1962-or $0.986 per 
bushel compared to the average 1957-59 
price of $1.10. Selling corn out of CCC 
stocks at $1 when the support price was 
set at $1.20 had the effect of depressing 
the market, especially during the first 
half of last year when CCC sales were 
particularly heavy. When CCC sales de- 
clined at midyear, then commercial 
stocks came into the market and the 
result was price depressing during the 
whole year. 

With depressed corn and livestock 
prices resulting from the administration 
efforts of the Secretary of Agriculture 
we find that the American farmer's par- 
ity ratio during the first quarter of this 
year stood at 77 percent—the lowest first 
quarter parity figures since 1939. Is this 
the type of administration discretion 
with which to burden American agri- 
culture? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BEERMANN]. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have listened to some fine speeches on 
the great accomplishments of the feed 
grain program. It is not my purpose to 
disagree with my esteemed colleagues 
regarding the merits of a feed grain 
program. I believe that a feed grain 
program with specific legislative instruc- 
tions to the Secretary, passed after the 
wheat referendum, and better yet after 
the feed grain harvest this fall, will be 
desirable. I am certain that voting at 
this time on an overgeneralized feed 
grain bill with unlimited authority in the 
hands of this Secretary of Agriculture is 
premature. 

First, I wish to make some serious 
charges against the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. He consistently gives no con- 
sideration to the legislative intent of the 
Congress. For example: 

First. He has flagrantly disregarded 
the expressed instructions of the Con- 
gress with respect to feed grains, as re- 
vealed in the statement signed by the 
members of the majority party in their 
statement accompanying the conference 
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report, Let me cite the example that I 
am referring to. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
108, part 15, page 20104, the following 
statement appears: 


The conference agreed to the House bill 
with respect to the 1963 feed grain program 
with the following changes: 

(3) A single payment rate of up to 50 
percent of the value of normal production 
would be substituted for the payment rates 
of 45 and 50 percent provided by the House 
bill. 


What did the Secretary do? He pro- 
vided for two payment rates, one of 
which was as low as 20 percent of the 
value of the normal production. I know 
that the chairman of the committee 
signed the report, and I would like to 
hear his explanation for permitting this 
violation of the specific instructions of 
the conferees. 

Second. In the presentation of the 
wheat program to the Congress, the Sec- 
retary stated several times that in de- 
termining the acreage allotments, an 
amount of wheat would be subtracted 
from the total wheat demand in order 
for the Government to reduce its stocks. 

As a matter of fact in a release from 
the Office of the Secretary in February 
1962, page 23 of the proposed Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962, the following 
paragraphs appear: 

HOW PROPOSED WHEAT PROGRAM MIGHT 

OPERATE 
Examples 

Nationally: Here is how the proposed 
wheat program might work nationally, using 
reasonable but assumed price supports and 
acreage reductions in a hypothetical and 
preliminary example: 

Total wheat demand estimated at, say, 
1,250 million bushels. 

The Government decides to reduce stocks 
by, say, 150 million bushels, with two-thirds 
of it going into exports and one-third to do- 
mestic supplies. This leaves a total market 
to be filled by farmers of 1.1 billion bushels. 

At average yields, this produces an acre- 
age allotment for the 1963 crop of 43 to 46 
million acres. 


Congress acted on this and gave the 
Secretary exactly what he asked for in 
this area. Section 332(b) of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1962 reads as 
follows: 


If a national marketing quota for wheat 
has been proclaimed for any marketing year, 
the Secretary shall determine and proclaim 
the amount of the national marketing quota 
for such marketing year not earlier than 
January 1 or later than April 15 of the cal- 
endar year preceding the year in which such 
marketing year begins. The amount of 
wheat which the Secretary estimates (1) will 
be utilized during such marketing year for 
human consumption in the United States as 
food, food products, and beverages, composed 
wholy or partly of wheat, (ii) will be utilized 
during such marketing year in the United 
States for seed, (iii) will be exported either 
in the form of wheat or products thereof, 
and (iv) as the average amount which was 
utilized as livestock (including poultry) feed 
in the marketing years beginning in 1959 and 
1960; less (A) an amount of wheat equal to 
the estimated imports of wheat into the 
United States during such marketing year 
and, (B) if the stocks of wheat owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation are de- 
termined by the Secretary to be excessive, 
an amount of wheat determined by the Sec- 
retary to be a desirable reduction in such 
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marketing year in such stocks to achieve the 
policy of the act. 

However, when the Secretary in his 
great anxiety to get a favorable vote 
for his straitjacket within a straitjacket 
chose to forget the requirement that in 
determining the allotment, the Secre- 
tary must set aside the quantity which 
he had been telling us all along he would 
set aside. He raised the allotment by 
this maneuver from 43 to 46 million 
acres to 49.5 million acres. He suddenly 
discovered that he would pay for this at 
the rate of $1 a bushel, raising the cost 
of the program by some $50 million. 

Isay that the Secretary has disregard- 
ed the law and the legislative intent. 

Third. In view of the Secretary’s past 
history, I do not believe it desirable to 
give him the unlimited authority which 
is provided in this proposed legislation. 
First, there is no limitation on the ex- 
penditures. Second, there is no instruc- 
tion as to the proportion of the price 
support to be made up by direct pay- 
ments. 

As a matter of fact, he could make all 
of the price support up by direct pay- 
ments through setting the loan at zero. 
We are not unmindful of the fact that 
the proposed legislation will provide for 
the making of very substantial payments 
during a presidential election year, and 
that the Secretary might be politically 
motivated in the determination of the 
levels of loan rate and cash payments 
to such an extent that tremendous pay- 
ments would be made just prior to No- 
vember 1964. 

The authority that is provided here for 
the Secretary with respect to loan rates 
payments, acreage reductions, and diver- 
sion percentages are just too great, The 
Congress is handing the Secretary of 
Agriculture a blank check. 

Fourth, In the Secretary’s press release 
dated March 29 he stated that a no 
vote” in the wheat referendum will mean 
about 65 million acres in production and 
about 14% billion bushels produced. It 
is obvious that somebody did not tell 
the Secretary what he was signing in the 
Federal Register, and which was also 
dated March 29. On page 3255 of the 
Federal Register, the Secretary says that 
there would be 70 million acres of wheat 
harvested, and the production would be 
about 1.6 billion bushels if no wheat 
marketing program is in effect for 1964. 
Which figure does the Secretary believe? 

It is obvious to me that there is en- 
tirely too much irresponsibility with the 
use of statistics by the present Secretary 
of Agriculture. I do not want to give 
him the unlimited authority asked for 
in this legislation. 

In addition, I wish to point out some 
of the implications to wheat growers if 
the feed grain bill becomes law at this 
time. The Secretary of Agriculture 
seems to think that the provision under 
which wheat can be substituted for feed 
grains, which are nothing but a political 
sweetener, will be of benefit to wheat 
producers. It should be noted that the 
wheat that is produced, as provided by 
law, would be supported at $1.30 per 
bushel. If feed grain market prices are 
supported at current levels, or lower, 
then the additional wheat produced will 
not go into feed use but will be a substi- 
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tute for the wheat for which the Govern- 
ment will be paying $1 per bushel 
to reduce, 

In other words, the Secretary has 
stated in his press release of March 29 
that 165 million bushels will be reduced 
from CCC stocks through a voluntary 
payment program. It is entirely con- 
ceivable that the additional acreage di- 
verted to feed grains from grain sor- 
ghums and barley could result in the 
additional production of at least 165 
million bushels. This matter would be 
decided by the most profitable use of the 
acreage as far as the individual farmer 
is concerned. How does this benefit the 
wheat producer, if the wheat carryover 
is just as great or greater at the end of 
the 1964 marketing year as it was at the 
beginning? 

In view of this fact, I think the repre- 
sentatives from the major wheat States 
should ask themselves, why the rush? 

Fifth. The Secretary has stated that 
if the wheat referendum fails, that wheat 
prices would drop sharply. I do not be- 
lieve that in a leap year like 1964 that 
the smart politicians among the Demo- 
crats will fail to propose emergency leg- 
islation. 

The real issue is not, as Secretary 
Freeman says, $2 or $1 wheat, unless he 
plans something other than the law 
states, such as dumping wheat to keep 
the price down as was done with feed 
grains. The real issue is: Shall farmers 
transfer their right to manage their 
farms to a government bureaucracy di- 
rected from Washington for an experi- 
ment of a supply management theory? 

In view of this, I suggest we wait. Let 
us not rush into a complete abdication 
of congressional authority, not only over 
the details, but also the purse strings. 

Mr. Chairman, now I should like to 
discuss the Federal Register and a letter 
I got yesterday from one of my con- 
stituents. 

On March 1 under Rules and Regula- 
tions” in the Federal Register, page 1979, 
there appeared this statement with re- 
gard to administrative committees of 
the ASC; 


‘TERMS OF OFFICE—COUNTY AND COMMUNITY 
COMMITTEEMEN 

The terms of office of county and com- 
munity committeemen and alternates to 
such office shall begin on the first day of the 
month next after their election: Provided, 
however, That before any such county com- 
mitteeman or alternate county committee- 
man may take office he shall sign a pledge 
that he will faithfully, fairly, and honestly 
perform to the best of his ability all of the 
duties devolving on him as a committee- 
man, and that he will support the programs 
he is called upon to administer. A term of 
Office shall continue for 12 months or until 
a successor has been elected and qualified. 


Then there are other provisions of re- 
moval from office or employment and so 
forth. 

Mr. Chairman, these people are elected 
by us in each county. We elect a com- 
mitteeman on the ASC board in our 
county, and we expect them to serve to 
the best of their ability for the people in 
our county and not for promoting ad- 
ministrative programs that their people 
might not want. I agree, if anyone signs 
up under any farm program, they must 
follow the law, and as to that I say they 
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must carry out their responsibility. But 
as to going out and supporting programs 
and promoting them, I want to read part 
of this letter illustrating my point. 

I quote from the letter: 

I must write and relate to you a recent 
(Friday) experience indicating the further 
erosion of fair play in our Government. 

I am a precinct ASC committeeman. We 
were called to town for a meeting. Never 
before has the county committee called a 
precinct meeting to review wheat allotments 
and indexes (1964) so early. After this was 
completed, we were subjected to the most 
partisan, unobjective indoctrination on the 
Freeman wheat program at taxpayers ex- 
pense. As if this was not enough, time was 
given to the chairman of the referendum 
committee asking for active and 100 percent 
support of the precinct committee. Since 
the referendum chairman was unable to at- 
tend, the county ASC chairman spoke in his 
behalf. My blood was doing a slow boll all 
morning and I finally had enough of that. 
I told the county chairman he was tread- 
ing on unethical ground selling a political 
program while on the payroll, outlined my 
ideas about the wheat program, and walked 
out. 

I have found out that the ASC office was 
sufficiently shook up to notify the State 
office. The crowning blow to the whole deal, 
which you should know about, was that the 
morning’s agenda was planned by either 
State or National offices—including the op- 
portunity to the referendum committee. 
This committee remains somewhat of a mys- 
tery to me but apparently it is not tax sup- 
ported—but has obvious connections with 
the USDA. I can’t understand why this ac- 
tivity can be done by the public servants. 


I have said before that I do not like 
the transfer of authority from Congress 
to the White House. Congress has 
transfered more than it should. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Brown] 
spoke earlier about the transfer of au- 
thority to the Secretary or to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and this 
is proof of a flagrant violation of the 
intent of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, in summing up my dis- 
cussion, I would like to say as a producer 
and a user of feed grains in Nebraska, 
and I wish that there were 400 Mem- 
bers here to hear this, we plant our crop 
in the spring. We harvest it in the fall. 
I do not ask you to wait on this feed 
grain legislation until after the wheat 
referendum on May 21; I ask you to wait 
until after the crop has been harvested 
this fall. Our fine chairman, if I have 
to say it loud enough to match voices, I 
hope everyone here in the Congress and 
throughout the country hears me at this 
time, because we make our plans for 
farming our farms after we produce our 
crop for the year. That is a better time 
to propose legislation. In 1961 we had 
emergency feed grain legislation even 
though Congress had to organize its 
committees, We will not have to orga- 
nize committees in 1964 and better feed 
grain legislation could be passed in Jan- 
uary or February in time to plant the 
spring crop. If you have been all over 
the Central part of the United States 
during the Easter recess, you have found 
out that it is dry. We may need differ- 
ent legislation than we are discussing 
today because there may be a shortage 
of crops because of the weather and 
neither the Secretary nor the President 
nor anyone else can change this. I ask 
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you to vote this down, Let us consider 
legislation after our crops are in and we 
will know what is needed. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Orson]. 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to point out the success of 
the feed grains programs by reporting to 
you the feelings of my constituents. 

I have here approximately 100 letters 
asking me to support this legislation. 
The most significant thing is, I believe, 
that I have no letters from my district 
against this bill. 

I also have a report on the signup in 
the 1963 feed grain program in my dis- 
trict. It shows overwhelming support of 
the voluntary feed-grain programs. The 
feed grain area I represent has pro- 
ducer participation as high as 83 percent 
of the feed grain farmers. 

The program is clearly a success and 
will continue to reduce surpluses and in- 
crease farm income. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask how the time stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa has 34 minutes remaining; the 
gentleman from Texas has 61 minutes 


rel : 

Mr. HOEVEN. Will the gentleman 
from Texas yield some time? 

Mr. POAGE. We are not going to use 
all our time. The gentleman wants me 
to yield time. I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Harvinc]. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
deeply the responsibility that is on my 
shoulders as I take the floor at this time. 
As most of the Members know, I was the 
only Member on the majority side to 
vote against this legislation in commit- 
tee, and I wrote my additional minority 
views for the report. 

Let us review briefly the history of 
this legislation. It originated as the 
Emergency Feed Grain Act of 1961. The 
bill’s purpose was to cut down the sur- 
plus and to maintain farmer income un- 
til we could arrive at a permanent feed 
grain program. The committee did ar- 
rive at a permanent feed grain program 
last year and brought it to the floor of 
the House. 

I thought it was a good program. 
Then, unfortunately, the Members on 
the minority side said this program was 
compulsory, it was going to force con- 
trols upon the farmers, which it did. It 
required production controls and pro- 
vided for price supports, and they said, 
“Vote down this program and we will 
come out with an extension of the emer- 
gency program,” which is exactly what 
happened. 

We extended this program last year, 
It had support from both sides of the 
aisle, and I want to point out that that 
is probably true this year, that many of 
the people speaking against it now would 
support this same bill after the wheat 
referendum. 

But I do not find myself in that posi- 
tion. It is a bad bill now, and on May 
22 it will still be a bad bill. 

I want to say further that the wheat 
program provided for in the referendum 
is the best legislation produced in the 
last Congress. As far as I am concerned, 
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I have encouraged my wheat farmers to 
vote for it. They have asked for it. 
The National Wheatgrowers Association, 
the Idaho Wheatgrowers Association, the 
National Grange, the Farmers Union 
have all asked for this wheat bill. If 
they vote it down now, I believe they 
should be left to the other alternative 
that is provided in the referendum. 

Getting back to the feed grain pro- 
gram, you have heard how costly it is. 
That is true. It is very costly compared 
with the results we are getting. This 
program will probably cost over a billion 
dollars. Yet any feed grain farmer can 
plant all he wants to plant. As long as 
we spend this kind of money the farmers 
are going to accept it, and they will not 
do anything to cut their production back. 

When the bill is read for amendments, 
I shall offer an amendment which I will 
call a freedom amendment, not that it 
necessarily gives the farmers freedom, 
because in my district they have freedom 
already. The only controlled program 
which we have is wheat. They can 
plant all the sugarbeets they want to; 
they can plant all the beans, alfalfa, and 
barley they want to; they can produce 
all the beef cattle, sheep, hogs, and dairy 
products they desire. But my freedom 
amendment is going to be freedom for 
the taxpayers of this country. I come 
from a farm district, and I think it is 
important that we do not pass this bil- 
lion-dollar bill and add that on to our 
overburdened national debt. 

The other morning I heard over the 
radio that the interest alone on the na- 
tional debt this year is going to be 810 
billion. I do not oppose a feed grain 
program as long as it is a program that 
is going to require some farmer responsi- 
bility and one which will cut down 
production without depending on a bil- 
lion-dollar subsidy. 

I sincerely hope that this House in its 
wisdom will vote down this bill. If the 
wheat referendum is defeated, we will 
probably do nothing; then if the wheat 
farmers and the feed grain farmers of 
America later decide they want sensible 
legislation, our committee will help them 
enact such farm legislation. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, there 
are certain features of this bill we are 
debating today that I agree with. I 
voted for this proposal once, but I shall 
not vote for it today. I think the Mem- 
bers should examine the increased power 
that this bill gives to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, along with some of the other 
features relative to cost, before they vote 
on it. 

Today I want to talk to you a little bit 
about. the effort being used to pass this 
bill ahead of the wheat referendum on 
May 21 and to discuss very briefly the 
program that the administration wants 
the wheat producers of America to agree 
to on May 21. We can pass this bill af- 
ter May 21 on its own merits. We 
should not further confuse the wheat 
farmer with this legislation now. 

On May 21 the wheat producers of 
this Nation will vote on a new proposal 
which has been dubbed by many as a 
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two-price system and by the adminis- 
tration as a certificate plan. During the 
next few minutes I want to very briefly 
discuss this proposed program with you 
once again, because I know that all of 
you and all of the wheat farmers of the 
Nation are interested in it. 

On May 21, our wheat producers will 
be deciding whether or not they want 
any part of the administration's supply- 
management for agriculture as this is 
all that is left of this New Frontier 
approach. Should it pass, we can expect 
it to be resurrected for other commodi- 
ties. Since this bill was passed by the 
Congress by a scant five votes, it is not 
necessary to mention that there is a tre- 
mendous division of opinion in the Con- 
gress and in the country on this subject. 
The Department proposes to fix the price 
support of wheat at $2 per bushel. This 
will be arrived at by giving cooperators a 
certificate worth 70 cents a bushel which 
must be transferred by the farmer with 
the wheat to the miller. Adding this 70 
cents certificate to the $1.30 feed wheat 
price, we arrive at a price of $2 per 
bushel. This proposed program will ap- 
ply to all classes of wheat notwithstand- 
ing the fact that soft red winter wheat 
produced in Ohio is not in great abun- 
dance. In fact, the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that there will be only 
a 10-million-bushel carryover of this 
type wheat on June 30, 1963. This is less 
than a 1 month’s supply and represents 
only a small fraction of the total carry- 
over from other classes of wheat. In 
fact, the total carryover of all classes of 
wheat on June 30, 1963, will be 1,225 
million bushels. 

Should this new certificate plan be 
approved on May 21, the door would be 
closed for all practical purposes on all 
future wheat producers and on all those 
farmers who, for some reason or other, 
did not plant wheat during the base 
years of 1959, 1960, and 1961. Should 
this program be approved, the 15-acre 
exemption would be abolished. There 
have been approximately 152,000 wheat 
producers in Ohio operating under this 
15-acre exemption. Should this propo- 
sal be adopted, we would repeal the 30- 
acre wheat for feed exemption which 
would preclude farmers from growing 
wheat outside the program for use on 
theirown farms. It would require farm- 
ers to divert such acreage as prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture after 
1965 without payment. The farmer pro- 
ducing under the 15-acre exemption 
would be permitted to plant only the 
average of his 1959, 1960, and 1961 plant- 
ings. For instance, let us assume that a 
farmer planted 15 acres in 1959, did not 
plant any in 1960 and again planted his 
15 acres in 1961. He would have an 
average for the 3 years of 10 acres. In 
order to participate in the program he 
would have to divert in 1964, 10 percent 
of his already reduced base. This 
would mean that legally he could only 
plant 9 acres. This same farmer— 
should he elect to stay out of the pro- 
gram—could plant his 10 acres but no 
more. Now let us take a look as to how 
this proposal might affect. this small 
farmer’s wheat income. 
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Assuming he planted his 15 acres in 
1963 and received an average of $2 per 
bushel for a 40-bushel-per-acre yield, he 
would have a total income of $1,200. 
Should this plan be approved in 1964, 
his base average would be 10 acres. His 
remaining 9 acres producing 40 bushels 
to the acre would yield him 360 bushels, 
However, under the program, he would 
not be paid price support on the total 
yield from these 9 acres. He will get 
price support on only 80 percent of his 
production or 288 bushels. At $2 per 
bushel, these 288 bushels will gross him 
$576. On the remaining 20 percent of his 
production, or 72 bushels, he would get 
$1.30 per bushel for a gross of $93.60. 
Based on his past production he would 
receive approximately $24 for the acre 
diverted. By adding these three figures, 
he would have a total gross wheat in- 
come of $639.60 for 1964 as compared 
with $1,200 in 1963. 

Assuming that he stayed out of the 
program in 1964, he could plant his 10 
acres. This would yield him 400 bushels 
to be sold at $1.30 per bushel for a total 
gross wheat income of $520. 

This same farmer could choose to di- 
vert all of his 10-acre base and receive 
a 50-percent diversion payment based 
on his normal yield. Again assuming 
his normal yield would be 40 bushels to 
the acre he could receive $400 for divert- 
ing all of his base. 

It is needless for me to say that in all 
of these illustrations this farmer could 
utilize his remaining acreage as he saw 
fit unless precluded by some other Gov- 
ernment program from so doing. Many 
people are concerned about the length 
of time this proposed wheat certificate 
plan would be in effect. This certificate 
plan is permanent legislation subject to 
1-, 2- or 3-year referendums and will be 
in effect until repealed by the Congress. 
As I have pointed out earlier, the land 
diversion portion of this proposal will 
only extend for 2 years, 1964 and 1965. 
Thereafter, land directed to be diverted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in order 
to qualify for price supports must be 
done at the expense of the farmers. 

I think it is important to point out at 
this time that the program to be voted on 
by the wheat producers on May 21 is a 
mandatory program. The 15-acre 
farmer, for example, will not be able to 
say I am not going to take my reduction 
from 15 acres to the average of 1959, 
1960, and 1961. He must reduce. Many 
wheat producers are arguing that since 
the feed grain program is a voluntary 
program, that the Congress rejected a 
mandatory program for feed grains in 
1960, and also rejected a mandatory pro- 
gram for dairy producers, that the wheat 
producers should not be subjected to a 
mandatory program. They are also ar- 
guing that should this program be de- 
feated on May 21, that in all likelihood 
a voluntary program would be passed by 
the Congress. Yes, we have heard many 
statements to the effect that the Con- 
gress of the United States will not pass 
any other wheat legislation should this 
proposal be defeated. In my opinion, 
this is merely scare talk in an attempt to 
convince the farmers to vote yes“ in the 
referendum. Anyone saying that the 
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Congress would not legislate to prevent 
a drop in wheat prices must be forgetting 
that the Congress of the United States 
is representative of the people and his- 
tory has shown that whenever the peo- 
ple of this great country wanted legisla- 
tion in a given field, they received it. 
For example, in 1962 many so-called 
leaders in the Congress stated they were 
passing a feed grain bill for 1 year and 
that in 1964 corn would be supported at 
approximately 80 cents per bushel. No 
one took these statements too seriously 
and the first order of business of our 
Agriculture Committee this session was 
to recommend the passage of feed grain 
legislation for 1964 to prevent the price 
of corn from going to 80 cents per bushel. 
So, if the Congress will act for feed 
grains, no one can convince me that it 
will so act for wheat. 

We have also read statements to the 
effect that the price of wheat would au- 
tomatically be $1 per bushel if the re- 
ferendum fails. This would be an im- 
possibility under section 7, paragraph 
1441(b) of the United States Code. Even 
though no new legislation was passed, 
this section provides 50 percent price 
supports for cooperators and with parity 
being at $2.49 a bushel the price support 
would be $1.24% plus carrying charges 
of approximately 5 cents per bushel. 
Since under existing law the Commodity 
Credit Corporation could not release sur- 
plus stocks at less than 105 percent of 
parity, we could add 6 cents a bushel to 
the price making a total price of 81.35 ½. 
We should also take into consideration 
the fact that the world price of wheat is 
$1.40 a bushel. I do not believe that 
anyone familiar with this wheat market 
could say that the price of American 
wheat would be less than the world price. 

Now coming to the all-important 
question which is uppermost in the 
minds of all wheat producers and es- 
pecially our 15-acre wheat producers: 
Am I eligible to vote? The answer to 
this question is “yes.” Every wheat pro- 
ducer is entitled to vote in this year’s 
referendum. However, a small producer 
with a wheat acreage allotment of less 
than 15 acres must file an election in 
writing with the county committee at 
least 7 days prior to the date of the 
referendum that he will be subject to 
the wheat marketing quota for his farm 
providing the wheat certificate plan is 
approved in the referendum. All small 
producers failing to make such an elec- 
tion at least 7 days prior to the refer- 
endum will be unable to vote and will 
be unable to participate in the program 
should it be approved. Since most of 
our 15-acre producers have long sought 
the right to vote in wheat referendums, 
it is expected that a large percentage of 
them will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to vote in this year’s referendum. 

Contrary to some of the comments 
we have heard on this subject, a pro- 
ducer need not vote “yes” in the refer- 
endum even though he agrees to be sub- 
ject to marketing quotas should the 
program be approved. In other words, a 
small producer can sign up and vote no“ 
on May 21. The vote will be taken by 
secret ballot and no one will know how 
he votes. Since this program is so im- 
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portant to every wheat-producing fam- 
ily in the Nation, be it a large or a small 
farm, I would urge all of them to take 
advantage of their election franchise on 
May 21. 

Another question being asked is 
whether or not the landlord and his 
wife—if her name is on the deed—are 
entitled to vote as well as the tenant and 
sharecroppers. The answer is “yes.” 
Anyone having a direct pecuniary inter- 
est in the crop is entitled to vote in this 
wheat referendum. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting. Ninety-three 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 28] 
ey Fulton, Pa Macdonald 

Auchincloss Gallagher O'Neill 

Garmata Pillon 
Betts Glenn Powell 
Boland Goodling ch 

eld Rivers, Alaska 

Celler ys Roosevelt 
Davis, Tenn Healey Shelley 
Dawson Hébert Staggers 
Diggs Herlong Walter 
Fascell Holifield Widnall 
Fisher Jones, Ala Wilson, Bob 
Fogarty Lankford 
Forrester Lennon 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WRIGHT, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill H.R. 4997, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 390 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
am humbly grateful for the quorum call. 
I want to make it clear that I had noth- 
ing to do with the quorum call, Mr. 
Chairman, but I would be less than 
honest if I did not say how happy I am 
to have the privilege of being the first 
speaker after the quorum call. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank our 
friends from the city for helping us pass 
the farm legislation, and I want particu- 
larly—and I mean this very sincerely, 
indeed—to plead with them again this 
afternoon to help these wonderful Con- 
gressmen who represent the farmers do 
what is best for the farmers, even though 
they do not want to do it themselves— 
some of them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to em- 
phasize that our friends on the opposi- 
tion have not said they are opposed to 
this bill. It is just the timing of it. It is 
“let us do not pass it now; let us pass it a 
little bit later; let us time it a little bit 
differently.” 

Mr. Chairman, what I want to say es- 
pecially to our friends in the city. is that 
this program has saved money. I want 
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to call the attention of my dear friend, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY], to some statistics that he pointed 
out a few minutes ago. I may be in 
error, but I do not think Iam. I know 
that the gentleman to whom I refer is 
an honorable gentleman and is giving 
the statistics to the best of his informa- 
tion. But, now, he was trying to point 
out that the feed grain program as we 
have had it the last couple of years did 
not save money, ‘Then, of course, I 
would say to those Members who come 
from the cities if it does not save money 
we have no right to ask you to vote for it. 
But, believe me, it has saved money ac- 
cording to the best statistics that we 


‘have available. 


Mr. Chairman, the mistake that the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY] 
made was that he did not include the 
production that was avoided as a result 
of the feed grain program. Millions of 
bushels of production that were avoided 
and that would have been stored and 
that would have cost hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars if we had not had the 
feed grain program. Let us take the 
figures. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I will yield to the 
gentleman when I get through. I do 
not have much time. I shall be delighted 
to yield to the gentleman later, but let 
me give you the figures as I recall them. 
If the gentleman will stand there and 
let me see if this is what the gentleman 
said: In the year 1961 the gentleman 
said the payments for acreage diverted 
amounted to $782 million for 25.2 mil- 
lion acres. Is that correct, sir, as well as 
you remember? Just yes or no, please, 
sir 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I think, sir, you 
said, “yes,” but you did not tell about 834 
million bushels that would have been 
produced if we had not had that pro- 


gram. 

Now, sir, just one other statemen. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Just 1 minute, and 
answer es“ or “No,” please, sir, and 
then if I have time I will yield. 

In 1962 did the gentleman not say that 
$842 million were paid for diverting 28 6 
million acres, but the gentleman did 
not tell us about the savings on an addi- 
tional 1 billion bushels that would 
have been produced if we had not had 
the program? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at this time? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Is that right, sir? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? I have the right to respond to the 
gentleman. I mentioned the figures for 
1961, 1962, and 1963. Can the gentleman 
inform me just where these bushels are 
which were not produced? Do they come 
entirely from the fancy of some prog- 
nosticator? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Win the gentle- 
man please excuse me. I do not have 
much time. Let me say— 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman agree that that is so? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. Let me say to my 
dear friend that these figures came about 
on the best basis of the best statistical 
information that honorable men in the 
Department of Agriculture could devise, 
and let me say to the gentleman that he 
knows much about agriculture. Ladies 
and gentlemen of the House, do not 
let this gentleman beguile you. He is 
one of the most learned men in agricul- 
ture on our committee, and he knows 
that if we had not had that feed grain 

program we would have produced hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels more of feed 


grain. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Let me ask the 
gentleman this: Did he not say that in 
1963——_ 

Mr. FINDLEY. I did not understand 
what the gentleman said. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Is that correct, sir? 
In 1963 did not my dear friend say that 
we paid $983 million for diverting 25.8 
million acres? But my dear friend did 
not point out that in this $983 million 
there was included $490 million for price 
supports? And naturally, in 1963 instead 
of $983 million, only $473 million went 
into this program? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Let me say also, 
air—— 

Mr. FINDLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. In just one mo- 
ment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I have not con- 
cluded my statistical report. Also in 
1963 there would have been produced 
from 750 million to 800 million bushels 
more grain 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MATTHEWS. If we had not had 
the program. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. What I am trying 
to do, Mr. Chairman, is just to put the 
facts on the line so our friends can see 
this program will save money. It has 
saved money. 
the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr, MATTHEWS. Would my dear 
friend, the gentleman from Texas, yield 
to me 1 additional minute? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, it 
is my sincere belief, based on good sta- 
tistics that in 1961 we saved $591 million; 
in 1962, $634 million. There is less and 
less of this grain going into storage. 
This year we are saving $90 million, or 
a total of $1,315 million for 3 years. So 
I want to say to my friends from the 
cities, you have helped us get a program 
that has saved the consumers money; it 
has been good for the farmer. I plead 
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with you to help us get this same pro- 
gram again this year. i 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. FINDLEY]. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS], has very 
eloquently told us how much money we 
have saved in this Congress through the 
farm program. If that is the case why is 
Secretary Dillon tomorrow going to ask 
us in the Ways and Means Committee for 
an increase in the public debt limit? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
apparently the way for us to eliminate 
our public debt is to spend more and 
more money for farm programs. Under 
the gentleman from Florida’s [Mr. 
MATTHEWS! economic progression, the 
more money we spend on farm programs 
the more we save. If we could know 
what would happen, if the rabbit had not 
stopped to scratch his left ear, we might 
be in a better position to know what to 
do today. But we cannot safely assume 
that production would have gone on at 
any certain level in future years. Even 
so, must we pass a bad bill just because 
@ program out of the past might have 
been still worse? 

The gentleman tried to show a differ- 
ence between the payment-in-kind pro- 
vision under the 1963 program and the 
diversion payments; but the payments- 
in-kind feature is added to diversion as 
an incentive to get participation. So 
logically and properly the payment-in- 
kind feature should be added to the 
diversion payments to determine the 
total payments to the farmers in order 
to get them to cut back areas. I men- 
tioned this distinction in a speech earlier 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the record show that repeatedly I sought 
the floor to respond to allegations made 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
MaTTHEWs] in which he mentioned my 
name, disputing my figures; and I was 
not accorded that traditional courtesy. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. | I yield. 

Mr. MICHEL. I think since the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS] 
has said that we all want to give as 
accurate figures as we possibly can, all 
of us would have to agree that when 
the Department comes before our 
Appropriations Committee they would 
give us as forthright and honest figures 
as they know how, and I shall have a 
few to give the House when I am rec- 
ognized later in the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] 
has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, per- 
haps some of you might be wondering 
why, when the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace] and the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. MaTTHEWS] spoke I sat on 
a front seat. I was just a little bit afraid 
that I would not be able to hear them if 
I sat any further back. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am not going to at- 
tempt to create any more confusion than 
we already have here. I do not think 
I could contribute to it if I wanted to. 

I have been a member of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture for 13% years with 
the gentleman from Texas and ever since 
the gentleman from Florida came to the 
House I have been a member of the 
committee with him. They are two of 
the most delightful men I have ever 
known and two of the finest friends that 
I have. I have never in my life seen 
anybody who was able to pick as many 
figures right out of the air as either one 
of them. 

I will say this, that the gentleman 
from Texas is one of the most enthu- 
siastic supporters of bills that he brings 
to the floor of any man I have ever seen; 
and he is one of the most extreme opti- 
mists, because in the 13 years we have 
been bringing bills to this floor there 
has never been a bill brought to us by 
the gentleman from Texas that would 
not do three things: First, it would re- 
duce the surplus. Second, it would cost 
less money; and third, it would insure 
the farmer added income. 

I have said many times to my good 
friend that Houdini would have liked in 
his time to have had a trick by which 
you can pay a farmer more money for 
raising less products and do it all with 
less taxpayer’s money. That would be 
an extremely good trick. But the gentle- 
man from Texas is just optimistic enough 
to believe that. Do not think for one 
minute he is trying to mislead, because 
he is just thinking as an optimist that 
those things will work. 

I do not know anything about these 
figures that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. FINDLEY] or the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. MatrHews] quoted. I do 
not think you do, either. But I do not 
think they, either one, know where they 
got them. 

I do know this, and I do not think this 
will be disputed, that we have more 
money invested in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation today than we have had 
since the farm program started. Sec- 
ondly, we are spending more money on 
farm programs than we have spent since 
farm programs started. I do not know 
what would happen if the gentleman 
from Texas and the gentleman from 
Florida had not been able to get their 
bills over. They tell you how many bil- 
lions of dollars it would cost more than 
what it is costing now. Maybe it would. 
The only thing I know is, I ask you if 
it has reduced the surplus, if it has cost 
less money, if it has increased the farm- 
ers’ income. 

Let us see about this. The farmers’ 
income was increased $1,100 million, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but in doing that we spent $1,200 
million. The farmer did not get all of 
the taxpayers’ money we paid out. I do 
not know where the other $100 million 
went, but I do know we spent $1,200 
million in order to increase the farmers’ 
income by $1,100 million. 

I heard the plea of the gentleman 
from Florida to you fine city Congress- 
men to help him pass a farm bill that 
will cost the taxpayers more money. I 
think you are fine people. I think you 
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have been very generous in voting your 
taxpayers’ money away to pay our farm- 
ers for products they did not raise, and 
even this bill provides for paying a 
farmer for raising corn he never had 
raised and would not have raised if it 
had not been for this bill. 

I know that you are up against a 
tough proposition. For 8 years when we 
had Secretary Benson I was up against a 
tough proposition. Many, many times 
my party and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture urged me to support administration 
programs and, being a loyal Republican, 
just as you Democrats are loyal Demo- 
crats, and I appreciate the fact that you 
are and I glory in your loyalty, I was 
up against the proposition of either fol- 
lowing the Secretary of Agriculture or 
following my own constituents back 
home. That is exactly what you gentle- 
men that represent nonfarm areas are 
up against. 

If you are loyal enough Democrats to 
disregard the amoun* of money it is going 
to cost your taxpayers, and follow your 
Secretary of Agriculture and your admin- 
istration, I want to say you are certainly 
loyal Democrats and I admire your 
loyalty. But I do know you are caught 
in a dilemma. I appreciate that fact be- 
cause for 8 years I was in the same dilem- 
ma. You have the choice today: You 
can either follow your constituents or you 
can follow your administration and your 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

When I get put in that sort of position 
I am kind of a funny sort of fellow. 
For some unknown reason I just had to 
string along with the people that sent me 
down here. I do not know whether you 
people feel compelled to do that or not. 
Maybe you do not. Maybe you feel that 
your loyalty to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is worth more to you than your 
loyalty to your constituents. Some of 
you are in such safe districts that it may 
not make any difference. I do not hap- 
pen to be in that proposition. In my dis- 
trict there are three Democrats regis- 
tered to every two Republicans. In some 
parts it is 3 to 1. So I cannot refuse to 
listen to some of those people back home. 
Some of you may be safe, but when Maine 
went Democratic in the same year Okla- 
homa went Republican, there may not 
be as many safe districts in this United 
States as many of us might think. 

So some of you people in safe Demo- 
cratic districts may not be any more safe 
than the Democratic nominee was in 
Oklahoma or the Republican nominee for 
Governor was in Maine. So you use your 
own judgment. I have never told a single 
person in this House how to vote during 
all the time I have been here. That is 
your privilege. It is up to your con- 
science. You consider the merits of this 
bill and you follow your constituents or 
the Secretary of Agriculture, whichever 
your conscience tells you to do. Cer- 
tainly, it will be all right and I will be 
the last man in this House to criticise 
you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. DoLE]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I might 
say, first of all, I was very pleased to hear 
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the gentleman from Florida [Mr. MAT- 
THEWS] talk about doing what was good 
for farmers even though they did not 
like it. I remember only about 10 days 
ago we had a peanut bill before our com- 
mittee. It was the gentleman from Flor- 
ida’s [Mr. MATTHEWS] bill and it defined 
boiled peanuts as not being peanuts. 
This is the truth—it happened. It was 
to avoid the marketing quota penalties 
for some of his peanut producers. I am 
very pleased to hear he can best leg- 
islate for farmers in the Midwest and to 
know his regard for supply management 
programs. 

Frankly, the wheat law was a matter 
of some discussion last September, Octo- 
ber, and November in Kansas. In fact, 
former President Truman came to 
Kansas last October on a political trip, 
and made the statement the American 
farmer was the most ungrateful person 
in the world. 

I called my chairman and asked what 
I should do. He answered, “Try to get 
him to stay 1 more day.” Perhaps, 
this points out what some think of the 
American farmer. In Kansas, as all 
over the country now, there are orga- 
nized pressure groups trying to sell the 
wheat program. Some of us do not be- 
lieve we have the right to tell wheat 
farmers how to vote. Farmers have the 
intellect, and sharp enough pencils in 
western Kansas and can use them on 
May 21 to determine which way to vote. 

There is a man in Kansas who in 1959, 
as shown in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 27, 1959, explained why he was vot- 
ing “no” for the first time in his life 
in that year’s referendum. Indicates 
he was a typical wheat farmer. His 
name is Lud Strnad and now, less than 
4 years later, Mr. Strnad is telling the 
Kansas farmers they are facing bank- 
ruptcy if they do not vote “yes.” It was 
difficult to understand why this gentle- 
man 4 years ago was advocating a “no” 
vote but using nearly the same facts this 
year in advocating a “yes” vote. Of 
course, the fact he serves on Secretary 
Freeman’s Advisory Council and is paid 
per diem and other expenses as he travels 
around the country might possibly in- 
fiuence his thinking. The illustration 
does point out that sometimes loyalty 
is good but at times, expediency is better. 

This administration is asking you to 
foreclose, in advance, any further wheat 
program. Normally, a defendant is en- 
titled to hear the verdict before the 
hanging, but the New Frontier is using 
old frontier justice in this program. 
The wheat farmers are being told before 
the vote is counted, You are not going 
to have any other program. You either 
vote “yes” or down the drain you go. 

I agree with the majority leader, Mr. 
ALBERT, anyone who made a statement 
that he could get a wheat bill through 
Congress, if the referendum fails would 
be making an irresponsible one. A 
Member of the Congress however has a 
right to advise farmers, whether the 
farmers are for or against the referen- 
dum, he will do all possible to enact new 
wheat legislation if the referendum fails. 
We have not lost these powers yet to 
Mr. Freeman, or to Mr. Kennedy, or to 
anyone in this administration. As long 
as I am privileged to represent 550,000 
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people, whose income is primarily at- 
tributable to agriculture, I have a very 
serious obligation to protect their best 
interests. The wheat referendum is not 
a partisan matter. No one can choose 
up sides and say, the Republican farm- 
ers are against it and the Democrat 
farmers are for it, or vice versa. 

The rush to enact feed grain legisla- 
tion is purely and simply referendum 
politics. Secretary Freeman knows this 
as do thousands of others in and out of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. For 
the first time in the history of agricul- 
tural referendums the Nation is witness- 
ing unchecked and unrestained power 
politics, paid for with funds from the 
U.S. Treasury. It is strange to witness 
an election contest where the prime 
mover, Secretary Freeman, also estab- 
lishes all the rules and regulations of the 
election and presides over it. Without 
question the wheat producer is getting 
special treatment from Secretary Free- 
man, who will long be remembered for 
his attempt to dominate and control the 
American farmer without regard to ei- 
ther the cost of program or the propa- 
ganda used to foist it upon the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

I can understand Agriculture Secre- 
tary Freeman’s desire to get farm pro- 
grams of his origination enacted by 
Congress. But it seems he is overstep- 
ping the bounds of propriety and good 
conduct in office when he resorts to mis- 
representations and threats to swing 
others to his way of thinking. In the 
past, it always has been the job of the 
Department of Agriculture to assist and 
inform the farmers but to let them make 
their decisions. Today the idea seems 
to be to tell the farmers what they can 
and must do, and to threaten them with 
all sort of dire consequences if they do 
not do it. 

The feed grain bill before us today 
is premature and everyone knows it. 
The referendum next month should have 
been nonpartisan, neither Democratic 
nor Republican, for the future economic 
condition of the American farmer is a 
matter of grave interest but despite the 
pressures, farmers should realize they 
have friends in Congress. There are 
those in Congress who are not going to 
hang a farmer economically on May 22 
just for the way he voted on the 21st. 

We have many pilot projects in this 
administration and many pilots. An 
example is the USDA sending out letters 
through ASC offices to every farmer and 
many businessmen in Kansas. Business- 
men are receiving letters, postage paid, 
with 25 questions and answers on why 
they should encourage farmers to vote 
“yes” in the referendum. The admin- 
istration is pulling all stops in what 
could be described as the greatest propa- 
ganda program in agricultural history; 
and as evidenced in an article in today’s 
Wall Street Journal, administrative 
agents are blanketing the country with 
letters, radio tapes and TV films. The 
issue is not what is good for the Ameri- 
can wheat producer anymore, but to just 
what extent Freeman must go to retain 
his shaky hold upon the American 
farmer. It is encouraging to know that 
M. W. Thatcher, chairman of the Na- 
tional Wheat Committee and general 
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manager of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, has pledged him- 
self to fight for new wheat legislation if 
the certificate plan is defeated. His at- 
titude is a responsible one, but unfor- 
tunately one not shared by the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Freeman, and apparently 
other leaders in this administration. 

Perhaps I know little about argicul- 
ture having been here only as long as 
Freeman has been Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, but let me implore you we do have 
a serious obligation and responsibility 
to the American farmer to do something 
if the referendum fails. Freeman says 
failure will mean $1 wheat instead of 
$2 wheat. This simply is not true, and 
he knows it. The American farmer 
should be entitled to vote in any refer- 
endum freely and without fear of execu- 
tive or legislative reprisal. He should be 
guaranteed his right to free expression 
in the basic American concept. 

Section 328 has been referred to. It 
permits the farmer to plant wheat on 
feed grain acreage and is another 
“sweetener” to lure the farmer into vot- 
ing a “yes” in the referendum. The 
wheat farmers of America will express 
themselves on May 21 and it seems ri- 
diculous when we visualize the amount of 
material the Secretary is sending out, 
in one way or another, propagandizing 
the farmer and the amount of money 
being spent. 

Wheat is a very basic commodity and 
we do have an obligation to the wheat 
farmers before and after May 22. It 
is safe to prophesy that if the referen- 
dum fails on May 21 that on May 22 
there will be a stampede in the well of 
this House of Members dropping in bills. 
I trust this will be of some assurance to 
the wheat farmer that he does have 
supporters in Congress and that regard- 
less of how he votes he is not going to 
be hit over the head. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, allud- 
ing to my earlier remarks I repeat a 
statement I quoted that the President 
made on October 14, 1960: 

I have stated that it is my best Judgment 
that our agricultural p: will cost a 
billion and a half, possibly 2 billion less 
than the present program. 


When he made that statement the ex- 
penditures by the Department of Agri- 
culture in the current fiscal year were 
$5.4 billion. In 1961 it was $5.9 billion. 
In 1962 it was $6.7 billion; and with the 
end of the fiscal year on June 30 this 
year the total cost will be $7.4 billion, or 
an increase of $2 billion in costs for the 
Department of Agriculture at a time 
when we have a decline in the number 
of farms of 369,000 and better than a 
million people off of the farms than 
there were at the time he made that 
statement. I do not think this one can 
stand. The truth of the matter is that 
as a matter of fact it has cost $2 billion 
more in 2% years. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several mat- 
ters that should be cleared up here. I 
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find myself in the position of my col- 
league from Texas who pointed out that 
he had made a statement about the 
wheat referendum, then found that he 
had been quoted as having made an en- 
tirely different statement. 

A few days ago I appeared before a 
group which asked whether there would 
be further legislation if the wheat refer- 
endum were defeated. I made the state- 
ment that as far as I was concerned, I 
would continue to try to secure legisla- 
tion no matter how many times legis- 
lation was defeated, but that I had no 
expectation that this House or this Con- 
gress would pass any kind of farm legis- 
lation if the wheat referendum were 
defeated, because I could see no reason 
why a Representative who comes from a 
nonfarm district should feel any com- 
pulsion to try to bail out farmers after 
they had passed adversely on a referen- 
dum themselves. 

I further pointed out that the only ex- 
perience of that kind in our farm pro- 
grams in the United States occurred in 
the case of the tobacco program in 1938 
or 1939, at which time the same prophe- 
sies were held out to the tobacco growers, 
that if they would reject the program 
they would get something better. They 
got exactly nothing. And it was one 
year before they had any program. 
Since that time they have voted for the 
program every year, and they have done 
very well. We can only judge the future 
by the past. None of us can tell what 
will,happen, but we do know that the 
experience of mankind does not give us 
any ground to believe there will be fur- 
ther legislation. 

So much for the wheat program. I 
know that it is not the subject matter 
‘before the House at this time. There 
has been more discussion of the wheat 
program than there has been of this bill 
today. 


Mr. Chairman, the bill under con- 
sideration is intended to give us a feed 
grain program. It is intended to give 
some stability to the feed-grain market; 
it is intended to provide a program which 
will eliminate the overproduction of 
wheat and feed grains, from which we 
have been suffering for so many years. 
You in town have been suffering from it 
just as well as the boys on the farm have 
been suffering from it. 

For 5 or 6 years prior to 1961 there 
was a surplus of more than 300 million 
bushels of corn every year. It went 
into the warehouses, and the US. 
Government paid the storage on it and 
has been paying the storage down to the 
present time. There are those who have 
been pointing out they could juggle 
some figures and come up with smart an- 
swers, and doubtless they can. 

But they cannot escape the fact that 
at the high point of inventories in 1961 
there were 5,451 million bushels of grain 
in Government hands, and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was paying the storage on it. 
Last year that storage ran at the rate of 
27 cents per bushel for corn, 21 cents for 
sorghums, and 26 cents for wheat. 

There has been a reduction in the 
Government grain in storage. How did 
it come about? I am not going to con- 
tend that I know all of the factors which 
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brought it about, but I know it came 
about. It came about while we had these 
programs in effect, and it seems to me 
it is reasonable to assume the law 
brought it about. The vital and undeni- 
able fact remains that there has been a 
reduction of 1,267 million bushels of 
grain, and that this is a reduction of 
Storage carrying charges of $920,000 
every 24 hours that the clock ticks—a 
a of approximately $1 million a 


Now, that is a worthwhile saving. It 
is a real saving, and there is not any way 
that you can wish it off. We are mak- 
ing that saving. We may be spending 
money somewhere else, but we are not 
spending money to carry that 1.2 billion 
bushels of grain that we did not produce, 
because it is not there now. Now, I 
think it is perfectly clear that the pro- 
gram has giyen us a very substantial 
saving. 

Now, there may be expenditure some- 
where else, but it is not on this grain 
which is not in the warehouse, I would 
call your attention to the fact that as 
we reduce the grain, that reduces the 
cost, not simply 1 year, but every year, 
because storage is a recurring cost. 

Now, what is going to happen if we 
do not pass this bill? I think that is 
what you have got to consider, Members 
of the House. What is going to happen 
if we do not pass this bill? Well, we 
will go back to the existing, basic law. 
Let me read it to you: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
101 of this Act, beginning with the 1964 
‘crop, price supports shall be made available 
for producers of each crop of corn at such 
level at not less than 50 percent or more 
than 90 percent of parity, 


In other words, we go to unlimited 
production of feed grains, and the Secre- 
tary has to support every bushel that is 
produced in the United States at at least 
50 percent of parity. 

Now, let us admit that he would not 
have to pay quite so much on each bushel 
when he took it into the warehouse as 
he is doing now, but he has to put it into 
the warehouse and he has to pay 27 
cents a bushel to keep it there, with no 
prospect of getting rid of it, because 
there would be no limitation on produc- 
tion. Without this bill we will pile up 
grain at least as fast as we were doing 
before 1961. You are not going to reduce 
the rate of production; you are going to 
be adding $920,000 a day cost by the 
time you are up to what we had in 1961, 
Ni are very soon going to be above 

a 

If you are interested in stopping those 
expenses, I urge you that we pass this 
bill and pass it today, not some time next 
month. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

May I inquire as to the time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. HOEVEN. How much time has 
the gentleman from Texas remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas has 43 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Will the gentleman 
from Texas yield to me? 
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Mr. POAGE. I ran 2 minutes over 
the time we intended to run. We prom- 
ised the House we would try to keep this 
debate down and made an honest effort 
to do so, and I am going to turn back 
43 minutes to this House. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for recognition. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas made reference to the fact or made 
the argument that this feed grain bill 
must be passed today. I was going to 
ask him when he refused to yield, 
whether or not if the feed grain bill was 
not passed today, it would still be pos- 
sible for the House to pass a feed grain 
bill any time this year before Congress 
adjourned and still be in ample time to 
take care of the crop year 1964-65. 

Mr. POAGE. I think the gentleman 
from Iowa knows as well as I do that 
there is not a chance in the world of 
passing a feed grain bill unless we pass 
it now. 

Mr. HOEVEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that I predict right here and 
now that if the wheat referendum fails 
on May 21, the members of the ma- 
jority party, especially the members of 
the Committee on Agriculture, will be 
falling all over themselves to pass both 
feed grain legislation and wheat legisla- 
tion. It would be politically unwise for 
them not to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, though I do not favor all 
the specific provisions contained in H.R. 
4997, I do not believe these provisions 
to be nearly so dangerous to the Ameri- 
can farmer as the unseemly haste to pass 
this bill before the wheat referendum 
next month. Farmers are being told on 
the one hand that their votes in the 
referendum will be welcomed as a guide 
to Federal policy, but, on the other hand, 
these same farmers are being cynically 
warned that if they vote “no” in the ref- 
erendum, Congress will take no further 
action on farm legislation this year. The 
latter, of course, is not true, unless it is 
the calculated policy of this adminis- 
tration and its leadership in Congress to 
cause even greater confusion on the farm 
front. The enactment of feed grain 
legislation now will certainly lend 
credibility to the take-it-or-leave-it 
threat the Agriculture Department is 
handing down. 

Indeed, there is no particular reason 
to presently consider H.R. 5449, since 
the bill applies to 1964 crops. The 1963 
crop is just being planted and existing 
law covers it. Aetion now proves even 
more unjustified when we recognize that 
Congress cannot with certainty provide 
for next year’s wheat crop until the out- 
come of the referendum is known. If the 
vote is “no” in the referendum, feed 
grains should then be considered along 
with further measures on wheat. Action 
in midsummer would still give farmers 
ample time to plan next year’s crop. If 
H.R. 5449 is passed now, there appears 
to be no alternative but to believe that 
proponents of federally controlled agri- 
culture have won a victory in their con- 
tinued effort to influence the vote in the 
wheat referendum and to present the 
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American farmer with an accomplished 
fact. 

The timing of this bill makes it a dif- 
ficult one to judge it on its merits. I 
do believe, however, that we must ask 
whether the results achieved by this 
program have justified its cost. Pay- 
ments for feed grains totaled $1.7 bil- 
lion for 1961-62 and are estimated at 
$0.98 billion for 1963 alone. Feed grain 
production, however, was higher in 1962 
than in 1961. Supporters of the bill have 
pointed to the reduction of Government 
stocks as one of the program’s achieve- 
ments, but this has been caused by in- 
creased utilization and not at all by the 
feed grain program. The program ap- 
plies only to production and not in any 
way to use. 

The 1964 bill is basically an extension 
of the 1963 bill, except for the new pro- 
posal to give the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture discretion to set the direct payment 
and the loan at whatever combination he 
wishes, so long as the support remains 
between 65 to 90 percent of parity. 
While this change is not alarming on its 
surface, it becomes so with the recogni- 
tion that the direct payment level for 
nonproduction could be increased to 
such an extent as to cause the farmer 
to depend more upon the U.S. Treasury 
than the marketplace for his income. 
Such a dependency should be under- 
taken by the farmer only with full ap- 
preciation for the Secretary’s often- 
stated goal of a mandatory program for 
feed grains. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 4997 
is premature and unecessary on its mer- 
its. We must judge its merits on the 
basis of what it seeks to do. There are 
plenty of warnings available that the 
Secretary of Agriculture seeks huge 
powers over American agriculture. Con- 
gress has resisted these recommenda- 
tions up to now. However, despite the 
“voluntary” character of this legislation, 
it sets up circumstances whereby huge 
monitory controls would seem to be the 
only alternative in the event the program 
fails. We need to look only at the facts 
of its operation in the past to see that 
the admission of failure is virtually all 
that is required now. It would be an 
easy switch back to the hard line this 
administration has already taken in its 
approach to agriculture. It is not seek- 
ing to relax, by a gradual process, the 
heavy hand of Government from the 
farmer. It is pushing on toward greater 
controls and dictation. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
the general wish of most Members of this 
House that we reduce nonessential ex- 
penditures. We are wrestling with a 
budget request for new obligational au- 
thority of some $108 billion. There are 
many items in this budget that are difi- 
cult to reduce. We have one today that 
should be easy if we are really sincere in 
our expressions. 

The request by the USDA for au- 
thority to spend money in fiscal 1964 
exceeds $8 billion. Included in this 
request are plans for the kind of legisla- 
tion that is under consideration today; 
namely, the Feed Grain Act of 1963. It 
is hard to determine specifically how 
much is involved in this program em- 
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bodied in H.R. 4997, but I believe my 
colleagues on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will agree that it is in the neigh- 
borhood of $1 billion. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
table 4 on page 31 of House Report 180 
which contains the majority and mi- 
nority views with regard to this bill. I 
call attention to the fact that the State 
of Ohio, which is a great feed producing 
State, received in 1961 more than $4214 
million not to grow feed grain. You 
know the results. We only slightly de- 
creased the production of feed grain. 

The cost of this program when you in- 
clude administrative cost during the last 
2 years amounts to more than $1.7 bil- 
lion. 

We are being asked to extend for 2 
years this “money distributing” pro- 
gram. 

Farmers are now involved in a decision 
with regard to the wheat certificate 
plan. I think this House will be very 
unwise in passing this legislation at this 
time. I think it is bad legislation any 
time of the year, but particularly bad be- 
fore we know the results of the wheat 
referendum—yes, before we know how 
much wheat will be dumped onto the feed 
grain market. 

I challenge my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle to exercise their privi- 
lege today and save $1 billion. I urge 
that you vote to recommit this bill to the 
House Agriculture Committee, and let us 
take a new look at this whole program. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend the supporters of 
this legislation for their concern of 
American agriculture in general and our 
farm population in particular. I share 
your purpose in raising farm income by 
assuring fairer prices for feed grain pro- 
ducers and by providing a basis of sta- 
bility for livestock prices. I agree that 
surplus stocks of feed grains should be 
reduced and that taxpayer dollars 
should be saved in our vast storage pro- 
gram. I heartily concur that we should 
give wheat and feed grain producers 
new freedom and flexibility in the man- 
agement and operation of his own farm. 

I also agree that failure to act posi- 
tively upon a sound stabilization pro- 
gram for feed grains, to operate along 
with a related and effective program for 
wheat, would present grim alternatives. 
Indeed, I made a point of mentioning 
some of these alternatives last year when 
we passed the Agriculture Act of 1962, 
such as the possibility of 80-cent corn 
and demoralized livestock markets. 

There are some provisions of this bill 
which I find distasteful, of course, such 
as the unwarranted power placed in the 
Secretary of Agriculture in regulating 
markets and controlling payments. But 
generally speaking, I am firmly in favor 
of feed grain legislation such as this 
that calls for voluntary participation 
and would like very much to throw my 
unqualified support toward the passage 
of such legislation today. But I find this 
most difficult at this time. Gentlemen, 
we are putting the cart in front of the 
horse. Weare premature. Weare con- 
siderating legislation that should be con- 
a a month from now, but not to- 
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There is no urgency that forces us to 
act at this moment. This legislation 
applies to the 1964 and 1965 crops. Leg- 
islation applicable to the current crop is 
now in effect. I supported that legisla- 
tion last year. I have always supported 
feed grain programs and will continue 
to do so. Plans for the 1963 crop are 
secure; and enactment of a 1964 feed 
grain program anytime within the next 
few months would still give all feed grain 
farmers ample opportunity to make their 
Plans for next year. 

Then, why this urgency today? I 
suspect there are added motives that go 
beyond the grand statements about 
wanting to help our farmers, and I sus- 
pect it is all tied into the upcoming 
wheat referendum. In fact, I believe 
the measure we have before us today is 
being considered at this time for just 
one reason, to sell our wheat farmers 
on a “yes” vote on May 21. And frankly, 
it is not the role of Congress to influence 
a free choice by enacting premature leg- 
islation. 

The administration has already 
threatened the wheat farmers by saying 
there will be no further legislative action 
on wheat during this session of Congress 
if wheat farmers vote “wrong” in the 
referendum. And if we pass feed grain 
legislation today, we will virtually close 
the door to any later effort to enact re- 
23 legislation if the referendum 


This bill today also represents a 
political carrot dangling before our 
wheat farmers in the hope of leading 
3 to the polls to vote yes“ out of 
ear. 

It seems strange that an administra- 
tion which came to power on a plank 
of “parity income” would apply such 
heavyhanded tactics to the wheat 
farmer, especially at a time when the 
parity ratio hit its lowest level since 
3 and farm costs are at an alltime 

gn. 

We need feed grain legislation, of 
course. But we do not need it today. 
In fact, we should at least wait until 
after May 21 when all will know whether 
wheat farmers want the certificate plan. 
Then and only then can we possibly face 
this legislation intelligently from the 
standpoint of how the situation really is. 
What we are doing today is trying to 
approach the problem from the stand- 
point of how certain people would like 
it to be. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, in 
considering this bill, I am utterly 
amazed at the amount of power which 
would be vested in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, if enacted. On nearly every 
page, and no less than 20 times in all, 
there is an expression of discretionary 
power and really no doubt but that au- 
tocratic powers are definitely intended 
in the administration of the feed grain 
program. This fact, coupled with the 
mail I have received from my constitu- 
ents, makes it very easy for me to stand 
opposed to the measure. 

By way of analogy, and in the same 
general area, I would remind my col- 
leagues of the Congress’ action some 30 
years ago which gave similar powers to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in the fluid 
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socialization of the dairy industry by 


resisted this move as long as they have. 
Some 4,000 dairy farms have been dis- 
continued in New York alone during the 
last year, thus adding at least 10,000 
workers to New York unemployment 


mount, and it would seem to me that our 
metropolitan friends who are so eager to 
lend their support to these bills would 
resist further approval of bureaucratic 
management. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, the farm 
laws and regulations controlling our 
farmers are a national disgrace. I want 
to commend the Republican members of 
the Agriculture Committee for their 
minority report, also the additional mi- 
nority views. These views brand this 
legislation, HR. 4997, the unnecessary 
and unfortunate legislation that it is. 
This bill is more of the socialistic schemes 
of the Kennedy administration. Private 
enterprise is being completely eliminated. 
Control, regulation, regimentation, and 
dictation are part and parcel of this 
farm program. 

Beyond the immorality of this type 
legislation, its unconstitutionality, its 
full blown socialism, is the cost factor. 
This misuse of the taxpayers’ money is 
a national disgrace. 

Soon now the people will rebel on this 
dictatorial and regulatory legislation. 
It is my hope that the people will plainly 
speak out and demand the removal of 
Government regulations, control, and 
price support. 

The farmer should be free to grow 
what he chooses. The taxpayers should 
be relieved of the double cost, in taxes 
and food prices in the grocery stores. 

Most of all, time is running out on cap- 
italism, as socialism-communism en- 
gulfs the world. We must disapprove 
this legislation and all socialistic 
schemes. It is never too late to start 
on the long hard road back to fiscal 
sanity and freedom for our people. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been said that these proposals “are simi- 
lar in nature to regulations that have 
been in effect for many years for such 
crops as tobacco.” The inference is that 
anyone who supports the tobacco pro- 
gram should favor the proposals con- 
tained in H.R. 4997 for feed grains. 

Most members support the existing 
tobacco program, but there are many 
circumstances which differentiate to- 
bacco from feed grains. Tobacco is 
heavily taxed. It is not a food or a raw 
material used in the production of other 
farm products. It is less perishable than 
most farm commodities and, in fact, 
must be aged before it is used. It is not 
yet threatened with serious competition 
from substitutes and synthetics. ‘The 
market is dominated by a few large do- 
mestic a — and foreign monop- 
olies. The acreage involved is small. 
Only 1.1 million acres compared to 144.5 
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million acres in feed grains, 54.9 million 
acres in wheat, and another 31.2 million 
acres to soybeans, rye and flaxseed for a 
total of at least 230 million acres. 

The problems involved in attempting 
to control production on 230 million 
acres of grain spread all over the United 
States are vastly different from the 
problem of controlling production on 1.1 
million acres of tobacco located in a few 
relatively small areas. 

Cotton, rice and peanuts all have 
statutory minimum allotments. 

No existing commodity program in- 
cludes the controls on diverted acres 
now being proposed for feed grains and 
wheat. 

Serious problems arise under both the 
cotton and rice programs. They are 
heavily dependent on expensive export 
subsidies as is the case with wheat. In 
the case of cotton the export subsidy has 
created a serious competitive problem 
for our best customer—the domestic 
textile industry. Cotton is also faced 
with increasingly serious competition 
from synthetics and foreign growths. 

Essential features of the proposed feed 
grain program are as follows: 

First. Acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas would be established for 
corn, grain sorghums, oats, and barley 
as a group. Rye could be included in 
the program at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Second. The national allotment could 
be reduced at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary to permit a reduction in CCC stocks. 

Third. Discretionary authority would 
be provided for the establishment of a 
commercial area for feed grains. 

I shall give you a few facts I have 
learned as chairman of the committee 
studying the impact of imports and ex- 
ports on American jobs. 

You can hear any kind of figures you 
care to in this fight for a more liberal 
trade policy. 

I will not try to give you the many 
facets of this problem in one short eve- 
ning. However, I will touch lightly on 
the farm facts. These figures are backed 
up by the testimony and reports of Gov- 
ernment agencies, They may shock a 
few of you and in some cases may give 
you occasion to pause and perhaps re- 
consider your previous notions. 

I want you to know that up until a 
few years ago I was a militant free 
trader. I guess I still am. The differ- 
ence is that now I want free trade to 
be equitable and fair. I propose to vote 
for free trade just as fast and just as 
free as this Nation can afford it. Up 
until we can afford free trade, I intend 
to give all my support to protecting my 
people’s welfare, their jobs, their indus- 
tries, their farms, their incomes, and 
their markets. 

The views I express are in the main 
interests of farmers, farm groups, pro- 
ducers of agricultural products, canning, 
freezing, and so forth. 

We all know that Public Law 480 was 
made necessary by price support policies 
which priced American farm products 
out of world markets and led to the ac- 
cumulation of surpluses. We always 
have regarded it as a temporary measure 
designed to maintain and expand foreign 
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markets until needed changes could be 
made in domestic price support policies. 

The pending legislation would expand 
the President's authority to donate sur- 
plus commodities to foreign countries for 
famine relief and other assistance by in- 
cluding commodities not owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. This 
would permit a dramatic expansion of 
giveaway operations. It would do little 
or nothing to build foreign markets, but 
it could greatly increase the cost of Pub- 
lic Law 489. 

The wisdom of authorizing the pur- 
chase of privately owned commodities 
for foreign donations is essentially a 
question of foreign policy. Certainly, the 
cost of such a program should not be 
charged to farmers. 

It is proposed to authorize the use 
of “surplus agricultural commodities 
produced in the United States in pro- 
grams of economic development, emer- 
gency assistance, and special feeding 
carried out through the United Nations 
system or other intergovernmental or- 
ganizations.” 

It is, of course, desirable to seek con- 
structive uses for surplus commodities. 
It is also desirable for the United States 
to consider the views of exporting coun- 
tries, and to seek to avoid giving such 
countries a justifiable cause for resenting 
our surplus disposal programs. We do 
not, however, believe it would be wise 
for this country to turn over the dis- 
tribution of large quantities of agri- 
cultural surpluses to international or- 
ganizations where we can be outyoted 
on the terms and conditions under which 
such surpluses are to be distributed. 

During the past 10 years, farm support 
programs have cost the American tax- 


was going on, we piled up in Govern- 
ment storage 1.1 billion bushels of wheat, 
1.4 million bushels of corn, 2.6 million 
pounds of tobacco, and about 336 mil- 
lion pounds of butter, cheese, and dried 

The bulk of the feed grains, other than 
we have in Government storage today, 
has been imported. Our disappearance 
of feed grains over the past 10 years has 
been greater than our production, yet, 
we as taxpayers are paying some $20 
million a year to store what is termed 
“surplus” feed grain. It is surplus, to be 
sure, but not a surplus created by the 
overproduction of the American farmer. 
It is created by imports. 

The foreign trade balance is right 
now up for Tariff Commission action. It 
is estimated by the textile industry that 
unless a more realistic view is taken, the 
entire industry may be jeopardized. I 
have yet to find any witnesses who are 
opposed to world trade; however, in all 
instances, I have found a universal de- 
mand for equitable world trade. 

There are no farm problems, except 
those created by the trade policies of 
this Nation through unfair, unequal, and 
unjust import competition. 

This sounds fantastic, but if the 
American farmer were permitted to raise 
and market a major part of the food and 
fiber that is consumed by the American 
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people, we would not have acres enough 
today to produce it. The problem is 
that agricultural imports have created 
an agricultural surplus. 

Furthermore, agriculture has been so 
commingled with foreign aid, foreign 
trade, foreign relations, Government pro- 
grams and State Department planners, 
that a bad image of the farmer has been 
created. Free enterprise and agricul- 
ture markets have virtually been de- 
stroyed. We cannot go backwards, but 
we can look behind once in awhile to see 
where we have been. At least this 
might help us to determine where we 
want to go. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, dated 
April 18, 1961, states as follows: 

From 1949 to 1959, we imported twice as 
much barley as our surplus grew during that 
period. In fact, we imported more during 
that period than we had on hand as surplus 
at the end of 1959. In oats, we imported 
four times as much from 1949 to 1959 as 
our surplus grew during the same period— 
imports approximately equaled the surplus 
on hand at the end of 1959. The situation 
in rye is even more vivid. From 1949 to 
1959, we produced 46.5 million less bushels 
than the amount of the total of this crop. 
Yet, during this same period, our surplus 
increased by 4.5 million bushels, due to the 
fact that we imported 52.7 million bushels. 


Mr. Chairman, perhaps there are some 
farmers in the United States who feel 
that the trade policy is not injurious, but 
the record shows that not only are non- 
subsidized farm products in danger, but 
that all agriculture is suffering from 
these unsound trade policies. 

The figures on beef imports and their 
relationship to worked and idled acres 
tell a story that could come out of Hans 
Christian Andersen's fairy tales: 
DISPLACEMENT OF Domestic ACREAGES RESULT- 

ING From BEEF IMPORTS In 1961 

For 1961 live imports, 910,000 (USDA 
estimates). Domestic acres displaced, 18,- 
200,000. For 1961 frozen and processed beef 
imported 527.5 million pounds. Carcass 
equivalent (USDA estimates), 1,376,775 head. 
Domestic acres displaced, 27,535,500. Total 
domestic acres displaced by beef imports in 
1961, 45,735,500. 

For 1961 live beef exports, 24,012 head. 
Acres required to produce, 480,240. For 1961 
processed meat exported, 299 million 
pounds, Carcass equivalent (USDA esti- 
mates), 72,657 head. Acres required to pro- 
duce 1,453,140. Total acres required to 
produce beef exported in 1961, 2,932,380. 


„ cane 45, 735, 500 
Total acres producing 
. — 2, 982, 380 


Net loss of acreage dis- 
placement through beef 
42, 803,120 


As a step toward solution of the farm 
problems, we are asked by the Govern- 
ment to purchase 50 million acres of 
productive land, retiring it from pro- 
duction. 

Permitting the American farmer to 
produce just the beef imported last year 
would have consumed the production of 
42.8 million acres—nearly as many 
acres as we propose to buy. 

Which procedure would, in your 
opinion, be most beneficial to the Amer- 
ican economy? 
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Seriously, Mr. Chairman, the time 
comes sooner or later when we must 
stop, look, and listen. 

In closing, let me make it very clear, 
I believe this Nation has met its obliga- 
tions over the years to both our friends 
and our one-time enemies. In doing so, 
all of us as Americans have contributed 
our share. 

I am sure we will be glad to contribute 
more as it is required for the defense and 
economic needs of our allies as well as 
ourselves. However, let us not lose 
sight of our own economic structure. 

I assure you it is not sufficient reason 
to tell a fellow citizen, a neighbor that 
your interest in the welfare of other peo- 
ples, other States, or other countries 
compels you to take his job away. 

I will not vote now or at any other 
time, nor have I ever cast a vote to take 
one man’s bread away so another could 
eat cake. 

We have got to fight together if we 
want a healthy economy on the farm, in 
the city, in our Government and above 
all, in our homes. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce has 
issued these figures: For every 100 new 
factory workers; in a community 296 
people will be added; 4 new retail estab- 
lishments will be opened; $360,000 in 
additional retail sales will be realized; 
107 additional automobiles will be in use; 
174 more workers will be employed; per- 
sonal income will be upped $590,000; and 
bank deposits will show a net of $290,000. 
We can assume then that the loss of 100 
jobs will have the opposite effect. 

Mr. Chairman, on May 21 the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture will conduct a 
most important referendum among the 
Nation’s wheat farmers. This referen- 
dum provides wheat producers with re- 
sponsibility for making one of the most 
important decisions ever made by a 
group of agricultural producers with re- 
spect to the future direction of American 
agriculture. 

While one does not think of Pennsyl- 
vania as being an important wheat pro- 
ducing State, this referendum has seri- 
ous implications, not only to wheat 
people, but to all the farmers in my State 
and in other areas. The real issue in this 
referendum is not the phony one of “$2 
versus $1” wheat, but rather whether 
Government-supply management is go- 
ing to be the future way of life for the 
American farmer. 

Only wheat is directly involved in this 
particular referendum and only wheat 
producers can vote, but all farmers, con- 
sumers, and taxpayers will be affected by 
the outcome, 

Wheat producers have been voting for 
Government programs in a more or less 
routine fashion for several years. Past 
programs have carried “controls” of a 
sort, but there were numerous exceptions 
and limitations. So, wheat producers 
have not really had to face up to the full 
implications of going down the supply- 
management road to a licensed and regi- 
mented agriculture. But the situation is 
different this year. 

The multiple-price certificate plan be- 
ing submitted to producers this year in- 
cludes the tightest, most binding Govern- 
ment controls ever seriously considered 
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for any farm commodity. In addition to 
providing much stricter acreage allot- 
ments than growers have experienced 
over recent years and a new type of mar- 
keting quota, the administration’s plan 
provides for diverted-acre controls and 
cross compliance. It also would give the 
Secretary of Agriculture vast powers to 
regulate all handlers, processors and dis- 
tributors of wheat from the farm to the 
ultimate consumer. 

How Pennsylvania farmers vote may 
decide the referendum in the United 
States. All wheat farmers with an al- 
lotment of 15 acres or more are automat- 
ically eligible to vote. In the past there 
has been an exemption of 15 acres for 
those who wanted to plant that much 
and not receive price supports. In ad- 
dition, a farmer could grow 30 acres pro- 
viding he used it all for feed on his own 
farm. Under the 1962 act these exemp- 
tions have been eliminated. As a result, 
for the first time the farmers with less 
than 15 acres can vote if they agree to 
participate in the program. In 1951 
there were 79,000 Pennsylvania farms 
with wheat allotments of less than 15 
acres. This large potential number of 
voters could well be the deciding factor 
in the referendum. 

One of my reasons for discussing this 
question is due to the fact that the 
15-acre wheat farmers will have the op- 
portunity to vote for the first time. 
Under the proposed provisions of the 
referendum any of these small wheat 
farmers who want to vote in the referen- 
dum must indicate their desire to do so 
7 days prior to the referendum date. 
They must register at the county ASC 
office before May 14. This means if one 
of the 15-acre wheat farmers wants to 
vote “no” in the referendum and there- 
fore preserve his right to grow whatever 
amount of wheat he chooses, it will be 
necessary for him to sign up to partici- 
pate. 

I recognize among some wheat farm- 
ers the requirement that they sign up to 
participate in order to vote may cause 
some of them to be reluctant to vote. 
However, I hope that all these small 
wheat growers will sign up to participate 
and vote in the referendum since every 
vote will be important. 

In recent weeks letters and conversa- 
tions with farmers from Pennsylvania 
indicate that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who is responsible for conducting 
the referendum, has thrown the full re- 
sources of his Department into a large 
campaign for a “yes” vote. The Secre- 
tary claims that the referendum offers 
producers a choice between $1 and $2 per 
bushel for their wheat; that defeat of 
his control scheme would lead to trade 
wars and chaos in the international mar- 
ket. These claims are serious exaggera- 
tions designed to panic wheat producers 
rather than an objective analysis of the 
situation. 

Defeat of the wheat certificate plan 
would not terminate all Government 
wheat programs. Furthermore, the 
Congress would still have both the power 
and the responsibility to deal with any 
problems that might arise. The Secre- 
tary’s claim that Congress would not act 
is nothing more than a scare tactic. 
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There is no reason to believe that the 
Congress would abdicate its responsibil- 
ity. Defeat of the Secretary’s control 
scheme would open the way for the en- 
actment of a sound and constructive so- 
lution to the surplus wheat problem. 

I have also been very much concerned 
about the role of the agricultural stabil- 
ization committeemen in this referen- 
dum. The ASC committeemen, accord- 
ing to the law, have the responsibility 
to assist in carrying out the administra- 
tion of any agricultural laws that might 
be enacted. Their role is essentially one 
of administering and seeing that the 
agricultural laws passed by the Congress 
are carried out and properly understood 
by farmers. Theirs is not the role of a 
propaganda or a sales agency. I have 
been very much distressed by reports 
that indicate that the ASC committee- 
men have become propaganda agents 
for the Secretary of Agriculture in the 
forthcoming wheat referendum. 

I urge that the ASC committeemen 
return to their historic role as the people 
who must administer the various farm 
programs rather than that of being ac- 
tive propaganda salesmen for Secretary 
Freeman. Unless this is done, they will 
have lost the confidence of farmers and 
the general public as to what their real 
responsibility is in agriculture. 

One of my reasons for discussing this 
wheat referendum is that most of the 
agricultural producers in my district 
whether they grow wheat or other com- 
modities have felt rather strongly for 
some time that the Government should 
reduce its role in agriculture. The 
wheat referendum to be held in May 
provides not only the farmers in my dis- 

? farmers all over the country 
who produce wheat the opportunity to 
express their point of view on this im- 
portant question. Iam hopeful that the 
referendum will be defeated so that we 
avoid the spreading of supply-manage- 
ment to other agricultural commodities 
such as dairy, poultry, and livestock. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending bill is not perfect by any means 
but it appears to be constructively mov- 
ing in the direction of successfully 
tackling the vexatious question of huge 
agricultural food and feed surpluses, 
which have plagued us for some time 
past 


It would appear that under the pres- 
ent program, we have made considerable 
headway in cutting down the amount of 
surplus grain now in storage and in re- 
ducing the cost to the Government some 
$920,000 each day in the last year. 

In addition, the program contributed 
a 10-percent increase in net farm in- 
come between 1960 and 1962. 

It reduced feed grain stocks from a 
record 3.2 billion bushels in 1961, prior 
to the time the new feed grain program 
became effective, to an estimated 1.9 bil- 
lion bushels at the close of the current 
marketing year. 

It also maintained stable food prices 
for consumers. This would seem to be 

progress as compared to our 
sorry experiences with some previous 
programs of this kind. 

It is stated that if the pending feed 
grain bill were passed, it would mean 
the elimination of the unneeded, un- 
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wanted feed grain surpluses by the end 
of 1963. 

Once the carryover has been reduced 
to a level adequate for emergency and 
security reserves, a supply-demand bal- 
ance could be maintained, it is officially 
asserted, with less acreage diversion and 
less cost in the years ahead. 

Furthermore, if the House takes favor- 
able action on this legislation, it is stated 
that farmers participating in wheat and 
feed grain price support programs will 
have greater flexibility in utilization of 
their land. 

If the wheat referendum is approved 
May 21, and there is also a feed grains 
program, producers will be able to inter- 
change these crops. It is desirable for 
farmers to know before voting in the ref- 
erendum what the wheat-feed grain re- 
lationship will be. 

These are some of the considerations 
regarding this legislation which impress 
me strongly as offering some real hope 
for the solution of major farm problems. 

I am concerned, of course, about the 
cost of grain and feed to our own farmers 
and food grains to our people, and I am 
interested in keeping these prices down 
as much as possible, and in sponsoring a 
program that will effectually reduce the 
huge surpluses that are hanging like a 
dark, ominous cloud over our agricul- 
tural economy, and costing our afflicted 
taxpayers millions of dollars per annum 
for storage of grains—in some instances, 
actually rotting in their bins. 

Since this bill definitely promotes these 
ends, I am more hopeful than at any 
previous recent time that this measure 
holds out a real promise of remedying 
some of our most perplexing and costly 
farm problems. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, much 
has been said today about the feed grain 
problem and the farm problem, and a 
great argument has arisen about how 
to salve over the problem, but little has 
been said about the cause of the prob- 
lem or the solution. 

When a cancer breaks out, you can 
salve the sore externally, but unless ma- 
jor surgery is performed and the cancer 
removed, the patient will die. This feed 
grain bill, like most of this farm legis- 
lation, is salve on the sore; it does not 
recognize the cause nor does it recognize 
the solution. 

Much has been said about figures and 
acreage retirement. Those who sponsor 
this legislation are proud of the fact 
that in 1961 the Department was able 
to divert 25.2 million acres at a cost 
of only $782 million. In 1962 they di- 
verted 28.6 million acres at a cost of 
only $842 million, and in 1963 they di- 
verted 25.8 million acres at a cost of 
$983 million. Those who have opposed 
the legislation contend that this price 
for diverted acres is exorbitant. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
price in dollars is not only exorbitant, 
but the price in agricultural production 
is 10 times worse. It is foolish, it is 
asinine, and it is destructive. Let me 
point out what I mean: 

In 1962 there was imported into the 
United States over 2% million head of 
1,000-pound beef. This is an increase 
of one-half million head over 1961. 
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The Department of Agriculture ad- 
vises me that on a nationwide basis it 
requires the production of 28 acres to 
produce a 1,000-pound beef and put it 
on the market. For easy figuring and 
to be safely in line, I have used the 
figure of 20 acres. On this basis 
the 2,726,528 head of beef produced in 
foreign countries and shipped into the 
United States, which went onto the 
American market, displaced the produc- 
tion of 54,530,560 American acres. In 
other words, had we in America, either 
through quotas or tariffs, reduced beef 
imports by only 50 percent, there would 
have been no need for the taxpayers 
buying 25 or 28 million acres through 
diversion and hundreds of farmers and 
ranchers. would have been permitted to 
remain on the farms to raise the beef on 
these 38 million acres that was other- 
wise removed from production by beef 
imports. 

Instead of bragging about how the 
Department of Agriculture was able to 
take 25 million acres out of production 
for $983 million, suppose we had per- 
mitted the American farmer to raise the 
beef imported last year. It would have 
saved the American taxpayer not $983 
million, but three times that amount, 
because the 234 million head of beef dis- 
placed the production of more than 54 
million acres. 

This is only one example. During the 
past 10 years the disappearance of bar- 
ley, oats, and rye has been greater than 
the domestic production of barley, oats, 
and rye, and yet the American taxpayer 
is called upon to spend some $20 million 
annually for the storage of barley, oats, 
and rye. Whose feed grain is being 
stored? Not the feed grain of the Ameri- 
can farmer, but imported feed grain, if 
you please, while the American farmer 
is being required to take his acres out 
of production to make room for barley, 
oats, and rye imported into this country 
in direct competition with American 
production. 

Imports of lamb, mutton, and pork 
jumped several million pounds last year, 
further displacing thousands of domes- 
tic acres. Sugar imports displaced the 
production of 1.8 million acres, to use 
only a few examples. This is the cancer, 
Mr. Chairman; it is the cancer that must 
be removed instead of sitting here today 
putting salve on the sore. 

The Department of Agriculture tells 
us today that 10 percent of the beef eaten 
by Americans last year was imported. 
In other words, 1 out of 10 farmers are 
driven from their farm by the imports 
of beef alone. 

Last year when we were considering 
the farm bill, I pointed out that there 
were 2% million head of beef imported 
in 1961. Congress took no action, the 
President took no action, but the State 
Department was as busy as a beaver. 
They have been arranging for agricul- 
tural imports from almost every country. 

For instance, the Argentine press un- 
der date of May 9, 1962, carried a big 
story quoting the U.S. Ambassador, 
Robert McClintock, to the effect that he 
was asking the U.S. Government to per- 
mit large shipments of cooked beef into 
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the United States. It quoted the Am- 
bassador as saying: 

This afternoon, Dr. Urien asked me to 
cable Washington saying that Argentina was 
in agreement, in principle, with the scientific 
recommendations made to inspect meat in 
Buenos Aires and in the meat 
houses and to have it marked with seals of 
our inspectors. Thus, cured meat, after un- 
dergoing the corresponding process, may 
enter the United States. 


He also said: 

Personally, I will see what can be done for 
my country to buy more Argentine cooked 
meat. 


He added that he would send a tele- 
gram to Washington to have an answer 
on a final decision as soon as possible. 

The Argentine press story concluded: 

Secretary Urien then announced that a 
group of US. inspectors were coming to 
Argentina to confirm the excellency of the 
Argentine meat. 


This is only one example of how our 
Government is deliberately planning to 
destroy the American farmer by import- 
ing the food thet goes onto American 
tables and the fiber that goes onto 
American backs, requiring the American 
farmer to year by year reduce his pro- 
duction to make room for these imports. 

The American people are propagan- 
dized daily about what a wonderful thing 
the European Common Market is and 
how the Common Market will take over 
world trade. This is true because the 
Common Market countries are protect- 
ing their industries and their farmers by 
tariffs and quotas. Secretary Freeman 
stated on January 8 that this year we 
would lose $800 million of agricultural 
exports to the Common Market countries. 
Their tariff on poultry alone kept 300 
million pounds of poultry raised for ex- 
port this year from going into the Com- 
mon Market countries. This 300 million 
pounds of unexportable poultry was 
dumped onto the domestic market and 
had more to do with the slump in beef 
prices than anything else. 

If it is good for the Common Market 
countries to protect their farmers against 
ruinous imports, why is it not good to pro- 
tect the American farmer? Why are 
agricultural imports invited into this 
country forcing the American farmer out 
of business, forcing the American tax- 
payer to spend billions of dollars to sub- 
sidize the farm industry, rather than 
permitting the American farmer to have 
his own market and raise the food for 
the American people? 

Oh, yes, I know the manufacturers and 
American business generally are anxious 
to sell their product abroad and to ar- 
range for the farmers of these foreign 
countries to be able to market their agri- 
cultural products in America to provide 
dollars to buy machinery and so forth. 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the farmer 
of the Middle West is a good market. 
Put him out of business, put him on the 
rolls of the unemployed, as we have been 
doing by these so-called farm programs, 
and industry of the East has lost the 
best market in the world. 

When do we wake up? When do we 
take a page from the book of the Com- 
mon Market countries? When do we 
look back into the pages of American 
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history and see what made this country 
great? 
The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Feed Grain Act of 1963.” 

Sec. 2. Section 105 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended— 

(1) by changing the period at the end of 
subsection (a) to a colon and adding the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That in the case of any 
crop for which an acreage diversion program 
is in effect for feed grains, the level of price 
support for corn of such crop shall be at such 
level not less than 65 per centum or more 
than 90 per centum of the parity price there- 
for as the Secretary determines necessary to 
achieve the acreage reduction goal estab- 
lished by him for the crop.” 

(2) by adding the following new subsec- 
tion (d): 

„d) The provision of this subsection shall 
be applicable with respect to any crop of 
feed grains for which an diversion 
program is in effect under section 16(h) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended. The Secretary shall 
require as a condition of eligibility for price 
support on the crop of any feed grain which 
is included in the acreage diversion program 
that the producer shall participate in the 
diversion program to the extent prescribed 
by the Secretary, and, if no diversion pro- 

is in effect he may require as a con- 
dition of eligibility for price support on any 
crop of feed grains that the producer shall 
not exceed his feed grain base. Such portion 
of the support price for any feed grain in- 
cluded in the acreage diversion program as 
the Secretary determines desirable to assure 
that the benefits of the price support and 
diversion programs inure primarily to those 
producers who cooperate in reducing their 
acreages of feed grains shall be made avail- 
able to producers through payments in kind. 
Such payments in kind shall be made on the 
number of bushels of such feed grain deter- 
mined by multiplying the actual acreage of 
such feed grain planted on the farm for 


such adjusted average yield shall be the same 
as that used for purposes of the acreage di- 
version pr formulated under section 
16(h) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended. The Secretary 
may make not to exceed 50 per centum of 
any payments hereunder to producers in ad- 
vance of determinati of performance. 


cates which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall redeem for feed grains (such feed 
grains to be valued by the Secretary at not 
less than the current support price minus 
that part of the current support price made 
available through payments in kind, plus 
reasonable carrying charges) and, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, assist the producer in the market- 
ing of such certificates. In the case of any 
certificate not presented for redemption 
within thirty days of the date of its issuance, 


beginning 
issuance and ending with the date of its 
presentation for redemption shall be de- 
ducted from the value of the certificate. The 
Secretary shall provide for the sharing of 
such certificates among the producers on the 
farm on the basis of their we shares 
im the crop produced on the farm with re- 
spect to which such certificates are issued, 
or the proceeds therefrom, If the operator of 
the farm elects to participate in the acreage 
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diversion program, price support for feed 
grains included in the program shall be made 
available to the producers on such farm only 
if such producers divert from the production 
of such feed grains in accordance with the 
provisions of such program an acreage on the 
farm equal to the number of acres which 
such operator agrees to divert, and the agree- 
ment shall so provide.” 

Mr. POAGE (interrupting reading of 
the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, strike the words “any crop” 
and insert in lieu thereof “the 1964 crop 
and 1965 crop”. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this 
legislation ought to be passed, and it 
ought to be passed today. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Wheat Act 
passed by the Congress last year provi- 
sion was made for the interchange of 
wheat and feed grain acreage under sec- 
tion 358 of that act in the event that 
there was a diversion program in feed 
grain legislation. 

Unless this legislation is passed before 
the referendum on the wheat bill, there 
will obviously be no diversion program in 
effect for feed grains. 

The principal argument on this bill 
has been that of postponing the matter 
until the wheat referendum has been 
held. The Committee on Agriculture has 
reported this bill and asked for a rule 
and has asked to have it programed. A 
rule has been granted and the bill has 
been programed. The minority have ar- 
gued time and again that the responsi- 
bility for moving the legislative program 
belongs to the majority. We have as- 
sumed that responsibility and if we do 
what the minority now wants us to do 
we will abdicate our responsibility in this 
regard. 

Mr. Chairman, when the wheat farmer 
goes to the polls on May 21 to vote in 
the referendum he is entitled to know 
whether there is going to be an oppor- 
tunity to interchange wheat and feed 
grain acreage, as provided in the Wheat 
Act. Otherwise he is going to be voting 
in the dark. He is going to vote on a 
guess as to what the Congress might do 
at some later date. 

What is wrong, I ask you, with the 
Congress letting the farmer know what 
the program is going to be before he 
votes? I submit that that is the issue 
so far as the question of timing is con- 
cerned. I submit further that if this 
proposition had been brought up a day 
or two after the wheat referendum it 
would have passed without the slightest 
difficulty. 

I refer to the feed grains bills of 1961 
and 1962 which have been passed by this 
House. In 1962, last year, on March 22, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 
108, part 6, page 4777, the question was 
put on the feed grain bill and it was 
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passed by a voice vote, without a record 
vote being called for, without even a 
division being demanded. 

Mr. Chairman, reference has been 
made to fictitious figures. I would like 
to refer to some figures that are not 
fictitious, figures that are factual, When 
President Truman left office in January, 
1953, CCC stocks were valued at $2.4 bil- 
lion. When President Eisenhower left 
office 8 years later CCC stocks were in 
excess of $9 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the enactment of 
this bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], 
has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is no secret that 
many of us, as the majority leader has 
just said, are interested in moving along 
the legislative program but that is not 
to say that taking that position we on 
this side believe that a measure such as 
this should be considered at this particu- 
lar time. 

I cannot refrain from stating on this 
occasion, as I have on others, with ref- 
erence to President Eisenhower that for 
the first 2 years his administration was 
in office we on the Republican side had 
a bare majority of the membership. As 
I remember, we had 221. A majority, of 
course, is 218. Then for 6 years my 
friends on the other side were in com- 
plete control of congressional action as 
far as legislation was concerned. 

It is no secret that time and again 
President Eisenhower asked for the adop- 
tion of legislation in the area of agricul- 
tural assistance, assistance to the farm- 
ers, finally coming to the point where he 
said, “If you will enact legislation within 
these broad guidelines I will approve it.” 
No such action was had from a Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress. 

I sat here and listened to the debate. 
I listened to what the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] had to say and to 
his exposition of the figures that are in- 
volved here in respect to the cost of this 
program and what it will accomplish. I 
was impressed by them. My only regret 
is that more Members of the House were 
not here on that occasion, at that time, 
to hear and to see his presentation, the 
very graphic figures that in my opinion 
were not fictitious. They were factual 
and conclusive. 

It is something of an open secret that 
the great haste that is being exhibited 
in the consideration of this legislation 
is very definitely connected with the 
wheat referendum vote to be held. The 
majority leader argues that in that 
forthcoming referendum the wheat 
farmer is entitled to know what the situ- 
ation will be as far as this legislation is 
concerned. My view is that it would be 
much better to have the referendum on 
wheat taken and then have the House of 
Representatives and the Congress enact 
legislation that would then be deemed 
to be necessary. In other words, as far 
as I am concerned, I did not vote for 
this legislation to begin with because I 
did not think it would do the job, and I 
think it has been proven conclusively 
that it has not done the job. 

In the second place, I think the wheat 
farmers of this country are entitled to 
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vote in that referendum a few days from 
now, and then, that vote having been 
taken, let the Congress of the United 
States enact good legislation, 

Some have indicated that if the wheat 
referendum result is negative there will 
be no legislation. I have been in that 
kind of game before. I know if the 
wheat referendum fails, of approval, the 
Congress of the United States in good 
time will enact sound legislation. At 
least I hope it would. As I say, I have 
been in that kind of a bind before. I 
know that the Congress would not dare 
to go home without action. Despite all 
the pressures that have been applied, my 
opinion is that the wheat referendum 
will not be approved. If that is true, 
if that comes to pass, then I say there 
will be plenty of time for us to enact 
this sort of legislation. So as far as I 
am concerned, I hope a straight motion 
to recommit will be offered and I am 
going to support it. I think it is in the 
best interest of the country, the best 
interest of the farmer and of our econ- 
omy, and in the best interest of the 
Treasury and the taxpayers. When the 
time comes, we can enact necessary legis- 
lation and we will have plenty of time 
to get it done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the opinions of the 
minority leader are very interesting, but 
I would like to say this. I have been 
here since 1955 and I voted for this pro- 
gram and I voted for cotton and for 
wheat and for corn and for tobacco. 
I want to vote for the feed grain pro- 
gram today. But I tell you this, win or 
lose today, if this referendum which has 
benefited wheat farmers under the leg- 
islation now existing which has helped 
them so greatly, fails to secure their ap- 
proval, I am going to yield to the people 
in my district who have been criticizing 
me. And, I am sure, many of my col- 
leagues from the northeast section of 
the country are going to do likewise. I 
have voted for the last feed grain sup- 
port bill I will ever vote for unless this 
program is approved. Before I get to 
talk to the wheat farmers themselves 
and their representatives, I might point 
out that notwithstanding your very nar- 
row majority in the first 2 years of the 
Eisenhower administration, this legis- 
lation was in your hands—you had the 
responsibility and you handled it in such 
a manner that they turned you out, leav- 
ing the problem to us. Now we have 
solved it and we have saved you mil- 
lions of dollars. You are not going to 
come back here on the 22d of May and 
get away with opening up the Benson 
plan again and making us vote to sup- 
port every single bushel of wheat that 
they want to grow. They will take the 
money they get from taking acreage out 
of production under a Benson-type plan 
and do like they did before. They will 
go out and buy fertilizer and double 
their production and put enormous sur- 
pluses in the granaries. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes, 
briefly. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Of course, I am al- 
ways very brief. The gentleman referred 
to the fact that we were turned out. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is a matter of history. 

Mr. HALLECK. As a matter of fact, 
that is not 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
decline to yield further. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
bi yield to the gentleman when I have 

e. 

Mr. Chairman, on February 14 I wrote 
to my constituents. I said that it was 
my fervent hope that this legislation 
would come before us and it would pass. 
In a sense, I apologized to my consumers 
for some of my farm voting record. But 
I was able to do so on the ground that 
this program had saved my consumers 
money in the cost of bread and in the 
cost of wheat storage which they are 
helping to support. I said, therefore, I 
would look toward the wheat referendum 
for guidance, and if the wheat farmers 
do not want a program, I wrote, which 
has considerable opposition from the 
people of my district, then neither do I. 
I am going to be guided by whatever the 
wheat farmers themselves do, and I am 
talking only for myself. If they turn 
this program down, how then can I or 
any other reasonable person expect to 
come back here and do anything except 
possibly for the dairy farmer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I just want to ob- 
serve that when you were winning the 
election, you promised the farmers of 
this country 90 to 100 percent of 
parity. The price in the market place is 
about 77 percent. The low figure you 
have in this bill is 65 percent. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is true. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I just make this 
further observation 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Just 
a minute. 

Look at the record. I voted for 90-per- 
cent parity. Then I got smart and I will 
not do it any more. I have voted for 
some basic programs because I sincerely 
believe that the farm population is as 
important a segment of our society, no 
matter what is raised, whether it be 
peanuts, wheat, corn, cotton, or other 
products, as are those people who work 
in the cities. I am always ready to sup- 
port any sensible farm legislation. But 
you are not going to sucker me back 
again on an open end Benson plan. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Being THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. BASS. The distinguished majori- 
ty leader mentioned the fact that after 
they went this far in the 83d Congress 
that for 6 years the Democrats had the 
responsibility of legislating. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is right, and in the interim the Presi- 
dent vetoed a good bill and they turned 
the Executive out. Mr. Chairman, fol- 
lowing these remarks is my newsletter of 
February 14, to which I referred earlier. 


Mr. BASS. We passed five regular 
farm bills. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has ex- 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, each year since 1955, when I 
first came to the Congress, we have voted 
on farm legislation. Each year I hear 
from constituents presenting a broad 
range of opinion relating to farm legis- 
lation. At one extreme are many who 
say the Federal Government should get 
out of agriculture. At the other end 
are those who tell me that there is a 
national interest in preserving the fam- 
ily farmer and the business community 
which serves him. 

Most of the time, I have voted for farm 
programs—reported out of the House 
Agriculture Committee in two adminis- 
trations—for wheat, wool, sugar, and 
other crops. I have done so because 
my colleagues representing farming 
areas have assured me that these pro- 
grams were necessary to maintain an im- 
portant segment of our economy. These 
votes in favor of farm bills have aroused 
great criticism from many of my con- 
stituents and gave my last opponent 
what he believed to be a major cam- 
paign advantage. Fortunately, a con- 
siderable majority of the Burlington- 
Mercer voters believed with me that my 
votes were in the national interest. 

Again this year, we must face up to the 
farm problem. Some time late this 
spring, wheat farmers will vote in a na- 
tional referendum on whether to partici- 
pate in the Kennedy farm program 
which has reduced surpluses and thus 
storage costs to our taxpayers without 
raising the cost of bread and flour to the 
people in my district. As a matter of 
fact surplus storage costs have been re- 
duced by $270 million since the Presi- 
dent’s program went into effect; a real 
break for the taxpayer. 

I will look to this wheat referendum for 
guidance. If the wheat farmers do not 
want a program, which has considerable 
opposition from the people of my district, 
neither do I. I am sure that many of 
my colleagues share my view. 

Some people are running around 
Washington and the wheatgrowing areas 
saying that if the referendum fails, Con- 
gress will pass a better wheat program. 
Speaking in Champaign, Ill., the other 
night, President Charles B. Shuman, of 
the American Farm Bureau, said: 

Regardless of how the referendum goes, 
Congress will be in session and new legisla- 
tion will be introduced. 


That may be, but if the wheat farmers 
vote against a wheat program that is cut- 
ting the surpluses burgeoning our gra- 
naries, so will I. 

Mr. Shuman’s statement clearly im- 
plies that the Congress would substitute 
some other type of wheat legislation in 
lieu of the successful Kennedy program. 
Perhaps he is right, but you can bet your 
hat that Representatives from nonfarm- 
ing areas will not vote for another Ben- 
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son or Benson-type bill. We like to sup- 
port programs which help the farmers 
and save money at the same time. Like 
our constituents, however, we believe that 
any return to the expensive, pre-Kennedy 
programs should be resisted. We like 
the present program and hope that the 
wheat farmers do, too. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 
point out here some of the statements 
that the majority leader made which 
were not correct, although I know he had 
no intention to do so. The vote which 
was taken without a rollcall on a farm 
bill in 1962 was the one in which there 
was no certificate plan for wheat. This 
was reported by the committee. It came 
to this House. We voted on it and passed 
it. Then it went to conference, and 
it was in conference that the certificate 
plan for wheat was introduced. At that 
time the vote was recorded 202 to 197. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I made no such 
statement. I said the vote was on the feed 
grain bill. That is what this bill is. If 
I said wheat, it was the feed grain bill. 

Mr. QUIE. Then later the majority 
leader compared the inventory cost in 
1960 with the present cost of our sur- 
plus. I call attention to the fact that 
in 1961 Secretary Freeman changed the 
accounting method and that meant a 
manipulation in the inventory costs of 
the surpluses. So the figures for 1960 
are not comparable with those of suc- 
ceeding years. 

If we are to use proper and compa- 
rable figures we should use net book 
value. Using the net book value, in 1960 
the surplus amounted to $5.6 billion; in 
1961, $5.7 billion; in 1962, $6.3 billion; 
and in 1963, $7.1 billion. 

I make this statement just to set the 
record straight. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield. 

Mr. MICHEL. In that connection, the 
borrowing authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at present is $14 bil- 
lion. Several weeks ago we were asked 
to make a supplemental appropriation 
of $585 million. That amount of money 
was necessary in order to give them suf- 
ficient leeway to implement these pro- 
grams. So the whole extent of the bor- 
rowing authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is right at the limit 
now, practically $14 billion. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I happen 
to be one who believes that the feed 
grain law that has been on the books for 
3 years is basically sound. I think it 
can be made to work more economically 
and do the job. I ask you to vote to 
recommit this bill so that we can con- 
sider feed grain legislation to meet the 
situation that will prevail in this coun- 
try after the referendum on wheat has 
been held. Then I think we can devise 
a sound feed grain bill and a wheat bill 
which would be less expensive, possibly, 
and do the job that we wanted, governed 
by the experience we have had under 
the past administration and this ad- 
ministration. Then I think we can pass 
legislation calmly, and not, as the gen- 
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tleman from Kansas said, based on ref- 
erendum politics at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 6, 
strike the words “for which” and insert in 
lieu thereof “if”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 14, 
strike the comma after the word “effect” and 
insert for the 1964 crop of the 1965 crop.” 


PA ips committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 15, 
Strike the word “any” and insert in leu 
thereof the word “such”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 16, change the period to a 
colon and add: Provided, That the Secretary 
may provide that no producer of malting 
barley shall be required as a condition of 
eligibility for price support for barley to par- 
ticipate in the acreage diversion program for 
feed grains if such producer has previously 
produced a malting variety of barley, plants 
barley only of an acceptable malting variety 
for harvest, does not knowingly devote an 
acreage on the farm to barley in excess of 
110 per centum of the average acreage de- 
voted on the farm to barley in 1959 and 1960, 
does not knowingly devote an acreage on the 
farm to corn and grain sorghums in excess 
of the average acreage devoted on the farm 
to corn and grain sorghums in 1959 and 1960, 
and does not devote any acreage devoted to 
the production of oats and rye in 1959 and 
1960 to the production of wheat pursuant 
to the provisions of section 328 of the Food 
and Agricultural Act of 1962." 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KYL: Page 3, 
line 7, strike the words “such portion of", 
strike the rest of page 3 through line 25, 
strike lines 1 through 18 on page 4 through 
the word “therefrom”, and page 11, line 15, 
strike the words “minus that part of the cur- 
rent support price made available through 
payments in kind,”. 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment to strike from 
this bill the virtually unlimited authority 
for the Secretary to make direct pay- 
ments as part of the price support on 
corn and other feed grains in 1964 and 
1965. This amendment is sound for two 
reasons: First, it will reduce the cost of 
the feed grain program, and second, it 
will eliminate the Brannan plan feature 
of this bill which is an extremely bad 
precedent for feed grain and other farm 


legislation. 
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The experience that we have had with 
the voluntary feed grain program in 
1961, 1962, and 1963 shows that the di- 
rect costs have increased in each of these 
years even though the acreage in the 
third year declined. As the committee 
report points out, in 1961 there were 
25.2 million acres diverted at a direct 
cost of $782 million. In 1962 there were 
28.6 million acres diverted at a direct 
cost of $842 million, and in 1963 there 
were 25.8 million acres diverted at a 
direct cost of $983 million. The record 
shows that even though there are 3 
million less acres diverted in 1963 than 
was the case last year, the direct cost 
has advanced some $140 million. The 
reason for this, Mr. Chairman, is the in- 
clusion of the direct payment provision 
in the 1963 program. The land retire- 
ment payments alone under the 1963 
program amount to some $496 million. 
The direct payments account for an- 
other $487 million. Thus, if the direct 
payment authority were deleted under 
the 1963 program and the diversion rates 
remained as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture proclaimed them, a direct savings 
of $487 million could have been achieved. 
Since H.R. 4997 proposes to extend the 
1963 program for 2 more years and con- 
tains this direct payment authority, the 
unnecessary expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1 billion will be made. 

It cannot be argued that the elimina- 
tion of direct payments will cripple the 
program because there were no direct 
payments in 1961 and 1962, and things 
worked out satisfactorily, 

These direct payments, as I said be- 
fore, establish a very bad precedent be- 
cause legislation is now pending in our 
Committee on Agriculture to apply direct 
cash subsidies to cotton textile mills and 
cotton farmers and to make direct cash 
payments to dairy farmers. Some peo- 
ple are even proposing to make direct 
cash payments to dairy processors in or- 
der to lower the price of butter. 

All these direct payment plans are, of 
course, financed through the back door 
of the Treasury and the Congress, and 
the Appropriations Committees have ab- 
solutely no effective way to control the 
expenditures that the Department of 
Agriculture might make—and let me 
again remind you that these expendi- 
tures are of very large proportions. ‘The 
feed grain payments in 1963 are to be 
some $487 million, the cotton bill pend- 
ing in our committee contemplates pay- 
ments of $382 million, and the dairy 
proposals are somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $300 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in a feed grain 
program, and I have since 1960 sup- 
ported the establishment of a voluntary 
feed grain program based on land retire- 
ment and soil conservation, the use of 
payments in kind, the limitation of pro- 
gram benefits to participants, and the 
promotion of a sound market economy. 
If H.R. 4997 were changed in such a way 
as to delete these direct payments, I feel 
that we would have a voluntary feed 
grain program which meets the basic 
requirements of a successful program. 

In 1961 when the original feed grain 
bill came before the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Quiz] and 
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many valid features incorporated in this 
type of legislation, but we vigorously op- 
posed the dumping authority contained 
in that original proposal. I am happy 
to say that the Department and the 
Committee on Agriculture both have 
recognized the undesirable nature of 
this authority and have included an 
antidumping provision in this legislation 
which would prevent the Secretary from 
selling grain representing payment-in- 
kind certificates for less than the sup- 
port price plus reasonable carrying 
charges. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, 
I feel that we should have a voluntary 
feed grain program but that the program 
could be operated more economically 
without establishing this extremely bad 
precedent if the direct payments were 
deleted as proposed by the amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
noteworthy that every Member who has 
spoken in favor of this feed grain bill 
for the crop years of 1964 and 1965 have 
praised the 1963 program now in effect. 
Why not? Oh, no; it must be thrown in 
the ash can, and this bill which provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture will at 
his own discretion at some later date, 
tell our farmers and the Congress the 
kind of a feed grain program that he 
and only he will permit. That, my 
friends, is more power than any good 
rs would want or any bad man should 

ave. 

The feed grain bill which Congress 
passed last session for the crop years 1963 
and 1964 was a pretty good bill for 1963, 
but bad for 1964, because it was plain to 
see unless greatly amended for 1964 corn 
would go down to 80 cents per bushel as I 
and others predicted, and which was, 
after the 1962 election, admitted by the 
President who then asked for an 
amended bill for the crop year of 1964, 
but certainly, Mr. Chairman, the bill 
now before us is not a solution to the feed 
grain problem facing our farmers in 1964. 

It is plain to see that the farmers of 
the Middle West can expect little from 
Congress so long as the Democrats are 
in power. Listen, please, to these facts 
and figures: 

LIVESTOCK PRICES DROP WHEN DEMOCRATS ARE 
IN CONTROL OF CONGRESS 

Prices on most every farm product 
were driven down when the Democrats 
rolled back cattle prices 10 percent early 
in 1951. 

HOG PRICES AT THE OMAHA MAREET 

In 1940: Low $5.25; high $7.30; Demo- 
crat controlled Congress; peace. 

In 1941-47: High $27.50; Democrai 
controlled Congress; war. 

In 1947-48: High $32.25; Republican 
controlled Congress; peace. 

In 1949-52 (rollback): High $26.50; 
Democrat controlled Congress; war. 

In 1953-54: High $28.65; Republican 
controlled Congress; peace. 

In 1955-58: High $25.25; Democrat 
controlled Congress; peace. 
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In 1959-62: High $20.35; Democrat 
controlled Congress; peace. 
Today’s high about $15; Democrat 
controlled Congress; peace. 


LOOK—SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS CONTROL AGRI- 
CULTURE COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS 


Senate Agriculture Committee: Dem- 
ocrat chairman from Southern State; 11 
Democrats, 6 from Southern States; 6 
Republicans, 5 from Midwest and North- 
ern States. 

House Agriculture Committee: Demo- 
crat chairman from Southern State; 20 
Democrats on committee, 13 from South- 
ern States; 14 Republicans, 13 from Mid- 
western and Northern States. 

Farm products of the Southern States: 
Mostly cotton, tobacco, rice, and pea- 
nuts—prices good. 

Farm products of the Midwestern 
States: Mostly corn, wheat, livestock, 
poultry, and eggs—prices low. 

Congressmen and Senators always look 
after their own people best. Southerners 
and midwesterners are no exception. 
MIDWEST FARMERS AND MERCHANTS NEED AND 

DESERVE A REPUBLICAN CONGRESS 


Two wars less than 6 years apart, high 
taxes, low livestock prices, and high cost 
of all manufactured commodities which 
our farmers buy have the farmers of the 
Middle West in a bad price squeeze. Our 
farmers got fair prices during the wars, 
but neither they, their wives, nor their 
children want any more of that kind of 
business. 

Also remember: The Democratic Party 
was in complete control of the House of 
Representatives when farm prices went 
to pot in 1931-32. 


Mr. Chairman on Thursday, October 
4, 1962, in this House, I said: 

Mr. Speaker, along with a great majority 
of the Members representing the bread- 
basket States, I could not support the 1962 
farm bill for the many following reasons: 

Here are some excerpts from a speech by 
Congressman Horven, of Iowa, top minority 
member of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
108, part 15, page 20460, he said: 

“In 1963 corn and wheat farmers will ex- 
perience a very liberal and expensive pay- 
ment program for the voluntary retirement 
of acreage, but in 1964 the honeymoon is 
over. After 1 year of payments on producing 
acres, payments on nonproducing acres and 
price support loans at $1.02 per bushel, the 
rug is pulled out from under the corn 
farmer. He is then faced with no payments 
whatsoever and price support at 80 cents a 
bushel. Not only that, but the Government 
surplus could be dumped on the market at 
84 cents a bushel, plus carrying charges, and 
175 million bushels of cheap feed wheat 
would be thrown into artificial competition 
with corn. During the debate in the House 
on the conference report there was not one 
single attempt to dispute the obvious fact 
that there will be 80-cent corn in 1964. Dur- 
ing the debate in the Senate on the bill 
both before and after it went to conference, 
the junior Democratic Senator from Wis- 
consin {Mr. Proxmire], pointed out that 
under the Senate-adopted formula the 1964 


corn support would be extremely low—50 - 


percent of parity. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 108, 
part 16, page 21590, he said: 

“Next year our feet will be to the fire. 
Those of us who want to maintain income 
for dairy, beef, and hog farmers will be in a 
far different position than we were this year, 
because the alternative to doing nothing will 


1963 


be 50 percent price supports, which means a - 


further cruel income drop for our farmers.” 

Tobacco is supported under a special 
formula passed 2 years ago to prevent to- 
bacco supports from going higher (under 
Public Law 86-389 the 1962 tobacco support 
is 101 percent of the 1959 support), peanuts 
are currently supported at 82 percent of 
parity, rice at 76 percent of parity, and up- 
land cotton at 82 percent of parity. 

Along with the sharp increase in the num- 
ber of employees added to the Department 
of Agriculture in order to help that agency 
spend even more tax money, farm debt in 
America has also risen to an alltime high 
of $27.7 million. So have farm costs risen 
to an alltime high of $27.6 billion in the 
second quarter of 1962. 

Whether it is bypassing Congress through 
a radical delegation of legislative authority, 
or whether it is penitentiary terms for dairy 
farmers, or whether it is 80-cent corn for 
corn farmers, or whether it is by another 
means, the end is the same—the complete 
control of our agricultural economy. This 
is what we have to look forward to next 
year—more attempts at controlling Ameri- 
can agriculture. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
W to the amendment. 

, I would call the atten- 
fon ‘of the committee to the fact that if 
you strike these provisions out, you re- 
store supports on unlimited production, 
supports to the noncooperator as well as 
cooperator. You make no distinction. 
You create an utterly intolerable sit- 
uation. 

This is the Quie amendment. This is 
the amendment which was placed in the 
bill at the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota in the 1963 act, and it 
had a very sound purpose. The com- 
mittee accepted it after the gentleman 
from Minnesota suggested it. We think 
that it is a pretty sound approach. It 
-eliminates the very provisions which the 
gentleman objected to, the dumping pro- 
visions and the sell-back practices. It 
makes it possible to distinguish between 
the cooperator and the noncooperator. 
If you go back to the old system of giv- 
ing the man who does not cooperate the 
same consideration that you give to the 
man who is a cooperator, you get no re- 
sults in the way of reducing production. 
You achieve nothing. Of course, the 
amendment simply takes the heart out 
of the bill. 

Now, I am not going to use the lan- 
guage that was used yesterday, but it 
has exactly the effect which was de- 
scribed on the floor of the House yester- 
day, and everybody knows that effect. 
Of course, I recognize that there are 
various ways of killing bills, and obvious- 
ly this is one of the elite methods of kill- 
ing bills. There will be a good many 
people who do not understand it. But, I 
believe the membership of this House, 
understands that you must have a dis- 
tinction between a cooperator and a non- 
cooperator; that you must have a way of 
making payments to the cooperator that 
is not going to the noncooperator, and 
this amendment simply takes out that 
payment. This amendment places you 
in a position where you actually have no 
program at all. The only way you can 
get a program under this would be to go 
back to the discredited system that the 
gentleman has referred to, of sell-backs. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the com- 
mittee reject this amendment. 
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Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
some observations relative to the ad- 
ministration of the present feed grain 
law as it applies to the family farms of 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment one 
of the most devastating practices that 
has been used in the administration of 
this program has been the sale of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation grain which 
has constantly depressed the market un- 
necessarily. It is my opinion that under 
the new bill this provision is being cor- 
rected, admitting a mistake under the 
previous legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, records show that pro- 
duction has been below disappearance 
which normally would have produced a 
higher price. Commodity Credit stocks 
have been unwisely dumped. The result 
has been that feed prices have been de- 
pressed. We have often heard from the 
Secretary that cheap feed means cheap 
livestock. The result of that is that the 
population of livestock on the farm has 
increased materially and the price of 
livestock has been depressed. 

Mr. Chairman, under the bill that we 
are considering today the thing of which 
I am afraid is this: That the supports 
are set in a flexible manner, which used 
to be a dirty word, at from 65 percent 
to 90 percent of parity. The compensa- 
tory payments are in the hands of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be used at 
his discretion. The support levels are 
subject to his discretion. He has the 
power to break the feed grain market, 
which might be all right for a cash 
crop operator but the family operated 
livestock farmer who raises his own feed 
for production of livestock products will 
find himself confronted with cheap feed 
in the marketplace and at a price cheap- 
er than a small farmer can raise it. 
Therefore, the commercial producer is 
going to be in that market producing in 
competition with the little farmer who 
has fixed costs and run him out of 
business. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the 
Secretary should have the authority to 
set the compensatory payments. It is 
my opinion that Congress should do it 
if done at all. I do not believe the Sec- 
retary should have the authority to ad- 
just the prices to the extent which he 
is given that authority in this bill. The 
Secretary has altogether too much 
power. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress meets 
every year. We can set the payment if 
it must be that way. We should also 
be in control of some of these things 
which we now so willingly put in the 
hands of the Secretary who in my judg- 
ment has abused the authority that he 
already has. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. KYL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the balance of 
the bill be considered as read and open 
for amendment at any point. 
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Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 


The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harpinc: On 
page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following: “That section 105 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by striking out subsections (a) and (b), and 
substituting the following: 

(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 101 of this Act, beginning with the 
1963 crop, no price support shall be made 
available for any crop of corn, grain sor- 
ghums, barley, oats, or 

“Sec. 2. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“ ‘Beginning January 1, 1963, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall dispose of 
its stocks of corn, grain sorghums, barley, 
oats, and rye at market prices at an annual 
rate equal to one-fifteenth of such stocks on 
hand on January 1, 1963. Provided, That in 
disposing of such stocks of corn, grain sor- 
ghums, barley, oats, and rye, the corporation 
shall to the maximum extent practicable 
pursue a domestic sales policy which will: 
(1) insure the retention of only the highest 
quality stocks of such feed grains in its 
inventory, and (2) have a minimum adverse 
effect on market prices of such feed grains.“ 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, this 
is identical to the amendment that I of- 
fered last year. This is an amendment 
that everyone can understand. We 
presently have no controls on feed grains. 
All this amendment does is abolish all of 
the price supports. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard talk 
earlier today about the 1961 program 
costing $800 million, the 1962 program 
costing $900 million, and that the 1963 
program is probably going to cost $1 bil- 
lion for payments to growers and admin- 
istration. While abolishing the price 
supports, I would like to point out that 
my amendment provides for the orderly 
disposal of the surpluses over the next 
15 years. Now, just what is this going 
todo? Right now at the end of the mar- 
keting year in 1962, we have a surplus of 
61 million tons of feed grains. If we 
disposed of it over the next 15 years, that 
would mean the disposition of 4 million 
tons per year. 

In 1962 we produced 143 million tons 
of feed grains and we utilized 154 mil- 
lion tons of feed grains. If we added 
the 4 million tons from Commodity 
Credit stocks in 1962 we would still have 
had a market for 7 million tons more 
than the total produced and the total 
sold from CCC stocks. Obviously, if you 
are going to allow for supply and demand 
and you have a demand for 7 million 
tons more than there is available, you 
are going to have a good price and you 
are not going to break any market. 

Last year several people said, “Well, 
Mr. Harpinc, I agree with your amend- 
ment, but it will kill the bill and we have 
got to pass this bill this year.” I can 
tell you right now that if my amendment 
is not adopted today and this act is ex- 
tended for 2 years, 2 years from now 
this same feed grains giveaway will be 
back before us. I hope I will be here 
again to offer my amendment and I will 
probably be told again that it will kill 
the bill. I think it is time that we vote 
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for freedom and, as I said a little earlier, 
not only freedom for the farmer but free- 
dom also for the taxpayer. I think the 
elimination of this $1 billion program 
would be a good thing. I think it is 
workable. I think it is in the interest 
of American agriculture because, as the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
son] pointed out, the city boys are not 
going to vote forever for unworkable 
farm programs that allow price supports 
and at the same time allow farmers all 
over America to produce as much as they 
want to produce if they do not sign up 
for the program. And that is what we 
are going to have under this program. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I sym- 
pathize fully with the objectives toward 
which the gentleman would move. I 
think the Members will recall many oc- 
casions when I have spoken out strongly 
in behalf of getting the Government out 
of the grain business. There are some 
weaknesses in this proposal, and I think 
the fact that he has presented this 
amendment is a good reason for recom- 
mitting the bill so that the full commit- 
tee may hear testimony and close the 
loopholes and improve the proposal the 
gentleman has made. This is one of 
many alternatives which could and 
should be considered for feed grains. 

One other alternative would be to re- 
vise the 1958 program. This was basi- 
cally a sound program. The reason we 
had a buildup of stocks under the 1958 
program was that the floor on price sup- 
ports was at an unrealistic level. Had 
it been lower we would not have had the 
buildup in stocks. 

Another alternative would be the plan 
I have advocated for several years, that 
of selling surplus. stocks back to the 
farmers at an attractive price in ex- 
change for a short-term land-retirement 

nt. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we had one amendment 
here that would have taken out all in- 
ducements for limitation on production. 
Now we have an amendment which 
would take out all supports. Of course, 
if you take out either you make this a 
completely unworkable bill. 

I think the proponent of this amend- 
ment recognizes and admits that he is 
simply flailing around rather blindly, 
trying to destroy almost anything that 
comes in his reach at the present time. 
So he suggests that instead of holding 
this grain for 2 years as this bill would 
provide he would hold it for 15 years 
and pay storage on it during that time. 

I recognize, of course, that if you sell 
it out in 15 years, that means you move 
it in an average of 742 years and at the 
rate of storage that we paid last year on 
corn that means that we would have to 
pay $2.02 a bushel on each bushel we 
have in storage today. 

On every bushel that we have in stor- 
age today, and there are something over 
2 billion bushels, you are going to pay 
$2.02 on every bushel, and that is nearly 
$5 billion that you are going to pay out 
in storage before you get rid of it over 
this 15-year period. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. HARDING, I would like to point 
out to the gentleman the reason I pro- 
vided for the disposal of it over 15 years 
is because the storage life of feed grains 
is 15 years. I wanted it to have the min- 
imum effect on the market price. I 
think that $5 billion for a feed grain pro- 
gram for the next 15 years is pretty 
cheap, when we consider it is going to 
cost us $1 billion this year and if we ex- 
tend it over 15 years it would cost us 
$15 billion. 

Mr. POAGE. It is merely the storage 
I am talking about, it is merely the stor- 
age of what we now have in the ware- 
houses. 

How much we will grow with no re- 
strictions we do not know. Of course 
we want to protect the livestock mar- 
ket. We would all like to see that done. 
But when you turn production loose and 
grow unlimited amounts, then your 
losses on livestock alone may well be 
$5 billion per year. But we know we 
have a $5 billion loss in storage under 
this method. All of you who want the 
$5 billion loss, vote for the amendment, 
but as for me, I am against it. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. Chairman, those of you who were 
on the floor last year when a similar 
amendment was offered will remember 
that on the first vote it was carried and 
it was only reversed by a narrow margin 
on a teller vote later on. 

It happens that in my own district, al- 
though it is quite a diversified district, 
we do have some growers who grow bar- 
ley, some who grow corn, some who 
grow oats. They are taking advantage 
of this bill, but every time I have talked 
to them they themselves have expressed 
a feeling that we would do better to 
eliminate this whole program. 

I issued a questionnaire this year to 
every family of registered voters in my 
district as to whether they were in favor 
of eliminating price supports, and the 
vote was overwhelming for eliminating 
them. 

This amendment would end the prob- 
lem of incoming surplus commodities for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
incoming flow of commodities to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation over the 
years has been greater and greater. This 
would bar the incoming flow, so we 
could see an end to the program, and 
that is one thing we have not been able 
to see in any program before the House 
in recent years. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. One defect I did not 
mention earlier that I see in this pro- 
posal is that it still leaves the going-out- 
of-condition loophole in the Secretary’s 
authority to dump stocks on an unpro- 
tected market. I think this is an addi- 
tional reason to recommit the bill, so 
that the loophole can be closed. 

Mr. BALDWIN. If the pending amend- 
ment is defeated, I will vote for the mo- 
tion to recommit. I think this is a 
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worthwhile amendment and a desirable 
amendment. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I would like to ask 
that the House turn down this amend- 
ment.. Iam just as much for free en- 
terprise and the market system as the 
gentleman from Idaho says he is. But 
the fallacy of this amendment is that 
we are discussing and legislating on only 
one segment of the price supported 
commodities. It is very commendable to 
reduce the support rate. Price sup- 
ports should be changed on a gradual 
basis. We have had controls for 30, 40, 
or 50 years. We cannot permit such 
drastic action in 1 year. 

This agrees with my philosophy. I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
Idaho, I would like to support it 100 
percent, but let us do it under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 and 
work gradually toward loan rates al- 
lowing supply and demand to operate. 
We can do it on a sensible basis. This 
bill should be returned to the committee 
for further study and come back with 
the right kind of program. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARDING. I would like to point 
out first to the gentleman from Ilinois 
that there is not a loophole left. The 
most the Secretary can dispose of is one- 
fifteenth per year. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman from Nebraska 
that all we have before us is a feed grain 
bill, I will gladly offer the same amend- 
ment for any other commodity that en- 
joys price support without production 
controls. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken this time 
because of the attacks that have been 
made here on price supports generally. 
May I say to our colleagues that there 
are many dislocations in the overall 
agricultural picture. Some of this dis- 
location comes from the fact that 
through the years we have been try- 
ing to hold controls in line by acreage 
control, a practice which, in turn, is an 
incentive to get as much production per 
acre as possible. That resulted in some 
of this dislocation. Let us talk about 
free enterprise and free economy. Some- 
thing we all believe in. However, when 
you have a stack of laws 2 feet high, laws 
that give the right to organized labor to 
organize and to strike and to bargain; 
when industry has to add its markup or 
profits on top of the cost of production— 
and I am not attacking any of that— 
but when you are dealing with an econ- 
omy in which all of this is an estab- 
lished fact, then I say to you, if you do 
not give some protection to the price 
of raw materials, and some protection 
to the rights under law of the other seg- 
ment of our economy, agriculture, it will 
run prices of raw material right down 
into the ground and our food and fiber 
will then come at the expense of the 
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land in this country, remember we wore 
out about half our resources that way. 

I want to say one other thing. 
Through the years I have worked in 
the Committee on Appropriations for ag- 
riculture, I have come to know that agri- 
culture is by far the greatest market 
for the industrial output of this country. 
I say to you, if you get rid of price sup- 
ports you will destroy that market. If 
price supports are gone, the take by the 
other two major segments will take more 
and more of the consumer dollar. You 
will have cheap feeds and you will have 
cheap meat but you are going to have 
such low purchasing power by agricul- 
ture that you will have another depres- 
sion just as the other depression that we 
had which started with low farm in- 
come. Not only do I point that out to 
you, to my friends in the towns and 
cities, and I am not a farmer, but the 
worst thing you can do to the American 
people would be to try to dry up the 
supplies and production so that scarcity 
will give the farm good prices in the 
marketplace. Just imagine what the 
situation would be in places like Phil- 
adelphia, New York, and Washington, 
D.C., if we had just barely enough of 
a supply in this country to the point 
where the shortage would support the 
price. Then suppose there was a. little 
drought one year or a flood or the 
plague of locusts and so forth. Just 
think what would happen. My friends, 
if you could turn all of it loose, industry, 
labor, and agriculture, it might work. 
But, with the right of labor to organize, 
with minimum wages, with the right to 
contract and to bargain, which is a part 
of the American way of life, and the 
necessity of industry to have its profit on 
top of cost, I say to you there is no way 
to keep a proper balance between indus- 
try and agriculture and labor which is 
essential to prosperity without giving 
each its fair share of the law. 

I agree that there are many disloca- 
tions in the present farm programs, but 
my friends when the total cost of all 
American agriculture, which is the 
greatest purchasing power that industry 
has, is about the same as the cost of 
what we are going to spend each year 
to try to send a man to the moon, then 
I say the cost is not out of proportion, 
though we should hold costs in line to 
the greatest extent possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. HARDING]. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HARDING) there 
were—ayes 93, noes 122. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request 
to limit debate? 

Mr. LANGEN. Not at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, this could indeed be 
a very dark day for American agricul- 
ture, and I say that with a great deal 
of sincerity. That result could come 
about not because of the content of the 
legislation before us. After having very 
diligently followed the discussions here 
on the floor this afternoon, and I hope 
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I may have followed them with some 
degree of understanding—because this 
may be the occasion on which this Con- 
gress has become instrumental in influ- 
encing the outcome of a vote and a 
referendum by the American farmers. 

After having listened to the discussion 
here this afternoon one cannot very well 
dispel the thought that is bound to occur 
about the principle involved, whether it 
is in the Congress or in a department, 
of Government attempting to infiuence a 
yote and a decision by the people. 

And I should say to you this: One is 
bound to recollect countries throughout 
the world in which that kind of oppres- 
sion is carried out. I say that as if the 
Congress had not already carried out 
the influence. 

Yes, by threats, if you will, that unless 
you vote as we have directed, do not 
look for any kind of sympathy here. If 
that is not a threat, I do not know what 
one is. 

Mr. Chairman, even aside from that, 
I think there is further evidence of how 
come this bill is premature and is before 
us at a time when sufficient considera- 
tion has not been given to the matter. 

I have listened this afternoon to all the 
money that has been saved; and to all 
the money that has been spent, I have 
also heard that farm prices are now 77 
percent of parity, the lowest since 1939. 
What a sad and pathetic thing that 
after 24 years we are going to be back 
where we started, in spite of all the 
money that we have spent and in spite 
of all the money we have saved. 

There must be some reason for this. 
The bill before us should attempt to 
solve the problems that confront the feed 
grain farmer. I am wondering if it 
does. I am wondering too if the haste 
to get this before us in order to influence 
a referendum a number of items have 
been neglected. Has anyone during the 
course of debate here today made any 
reference to what has happened to the 
export of feed grains within this year? 
It might be worthwhile to say to those 
who argue how they are going to reduce 
the supply that the exports of feed 
grains went down by 1 million tons 
since January of this year. Con- 
sequently, if you are going to accom- 
plish the purpose, the first thing you 
have got to do is to say to American agri- 
culture, “You are going to have to raise 
1 million tons less in order to get back 
to where you were.” 

In addition there has been called to 
our attention the fact that imports of 
cream have come into being to the ex- 
tent of almost 2 million pounds. This 
again must indicate that there will be a 
reduced market for feed grains and com- 
pletely upset the cost and accomplish- 
ments figures that have been discussed 
here today. 

Without consideration of these facts 
we can well legislate the feed grain pro- 
ducer less income, less markets, and even 
more difficult operating conditions. 

This House can today, by sending this 
bill back to the committee for a limited 
time at least protect the farmers right 
to make a decision on a referendum 
without being directed by Congress, even 
though we continue to reduce his income 
as we have done for 24 years. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. Section 16 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section: 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

“(1) For the 1964 crop and the 1965 crop 
of feed grains, if the Secretary determines 
that the total supply of feed grains will, in 
the absence of an acreage diversion program, 
likely be excessive, taking into account the 
need for an adequate carryover to maintain 
reasonable and stable supplies and prices of 
feed grains and to meet any national emer- 
gency, he may formulate and carry out an 
acreage diversion program for feed grains, 
without regard to provisions which would 
be applicable to the regular agricultural con- 
servation program, under which, subject to 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
determines, conservation payments in 
amounts determined by the Secretary to be 
fair and reasonable shali be made to pro- 
ducers who divert acreage from the produc- 
tion of feed grains to an approved conserva- 
tion use and increase their a acreage 
of cropland devoted in 1959 and 1960 to des- 
ignated soil-conserving crops or practices in- 
cluding summer fallow and idle land by an 
equal amount. Payments shall not be made 
in amounts in excess of 50 per centum of 
the estimated basic county support rate, in- 
cluding that part of the support price made 
available through payments in kind, on the 
normal production of the acreage diverted 
from the commodity on the farm based on its 
adjusted average yield per acre. Notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions, the Sec- 
retary May permit such diverted acreage to 
be devoted to the production of guar, sesame, 
safflower, sunflower, castor beans, mustard 
seed, and flax, if he determines that such 
crops are not in surplus supply and will not 
be in surplus supply if permitted to be 
grown on the diverted acreage, subject to 
the condition that payment with respect tu 
diverted acreage devoted to any such crop 
shall be at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary to be fair and reasonable, taking into 
consideration the use of such acreage for the 
production of such crops, but in no event 
shall the payment exceed one-half the rate 
which would otherwise be applicable if such 
acreage were devoted to conservation uses, 
and no price support shall be made available 
for the production of any such crop on such 
diverted acreage. The base period for the 
purpose of determining the adjusted average 
yield in the case of payments with respect 
to the 1964 crop shall be the four-year period 
1959-1962, and in the case of payments with 
respect to the 1965 crop shall be the five- 
year period 1959-1963. The term ‘feed grains“ 
means corn, grain sorghums, barley, and, if 
for any crop the producer so requests for 
purposes of having acreage devoted to the 
production of wheat considered as devoted 
to the production of feed grains, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 328 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962, the term ‘feed 
grains’ shall include oats and rye: Provided, 
That acreages of corn, grain sorghums, and 
barley shall not be planted in lieu of acreages 
of oats and rye: Provided further, That the 
acreage devoted to the production of wheat 
shall not be considered as an acreage of feed 
grains for purposes of establishing the feed 
grain base acreage for the farm for subse- 
quent crops. Such feed grain diversion pro- 
gram shall require the producer to take such 
measures as the Secretary may deem appro- 
priate to keep such diverted acreage free 
from erosion, insects, weeds, and rodents. 
The acreage eligible for participation in the 
program shall be such acreage (not to ex- 
ceed 50 per centum of the average acreage 
on the farm devoted to feed grains in the 
crop years 1959 and 1960 or twenty-five acres, 
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whichever is greater) as the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary to achieve the acreage re- 
duction goal for the crop. Payments shall 
be made in kind. The average acreage of 
wheat produced on the farm during the crop 
years 1959, 1960, and 1961, pursuant to the 
exemption provided in section 335(f) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, prior 
to its repeal by the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1962, in excess of the small farm base 
acreage for wheat established under section 
335 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, shall be considered as an 
acreage of feed grains produced in the crop 
years of 1959 and 1960 for purposes of es- 
tablishing the feed grain base acreage for 
the farm, and the rate of payment for di- 
verting such wheat shall be an amount de- 
termined by the Secretary to be fair and rea- 
sonable in relation to the rates of payment 
for diverting feed grains. The Secretary may 
make such adjustments in acreage and yields 
as he determines necessary to correct for 
abnormal factor affecting production, and 
to give due consideration to tillable acreage, 
crop-rotation practices, types of soil, soil and 
water conservation measures, and topog- 
raphy. To the extent that a producer proves 
the actual acreages and yields for the farm, 
such acreages and yields shall be used in 
making determinations. The Secretary may 
make not to exceed 50 per centum of any 
payments to producers in advance of deter- 
mination of performance. Notwithstanding 
any other on of this subsection 
(h) (1), barley shall not be included in the 
program for a producer of malting barley ex- 
empted pursuant to section 105(d) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 who participates only 
with respect to corn and grain sorghums and 
does not knowingly devote an acreage on the 
farm to barley in excess of 110 per centum 
of the average acreage devoted on the farm 
to barley in 1959 and 1960. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection, not to exceed 1 per 
centum of the estimated total feed grain 
bases for all farms in a State for any year 
may be reserved from the feed grain bases 
established for farms in the State for ap- 
portionment to farms on which there were 
no acreages devoted to feed grains in the 
crop years 1959 and 1960 on the basis of the 
following factors: Suitability of the land for 
the production of feed grains, the past ex- 
perience of the farm operator in the produc- 
tion of feed grains, the extent to which the 
farm operator is dependent on income from 
farming for his livelihood, the production of 
feed grains on other farms owned, operated, 
or controlled by the farm operator, and such 
other factors as the Secretary determines 
should be considered for the purpose of es- 
tablishing fair and equitable feed grain bases. 
An acreage equal to the feed grain base so 
established for each farm shall be deemed 
to have been devoted to feed grains on the 
farm in each of the crop years 1959 and 1960 
for purposes of this subsection except that 
producers on such farm shall not be eligible 
for conservation payments for the first year 
for which the feed grain base is established. 

“(3) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Secretary to carry out this 
section 16(h). Obligations may be incurred 
in advance of appropriations therefor and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is author- 
ized to advance from its capital funds such 
sums as may be necessary to pay administra- 
tive expenses in connection with such pro- 
gram during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, and to pay such costs as may be in- 
curred in carrying out paragraph (4) of this 
subsection. 

“(4) The Secretary shall provide by regu- 
lations for the sharing of payments under 
this subsection among producers on the 
farm on a fair and equitable basis and in 
keeping with existing contracts. 
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“(5) Payments in kind shall be made 
through the issuance of negotiable certifi- 
cates which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall redeem for feed grains and, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, assist the producer in the market- 
ing of such certificates. In the case of any 
certificate not presented for redemption 
within thirty days of the date of its issuance, 
reasonable costs of storage and other carry- 
ing charges, as determined by the Secretary, 
for the period beginning thirty days after its 
issuance and ending with the date of its 
presentation for redemption shall be de- 
ducted from the value of the certificate. 
Feed grains with which Commodity Credit 
Corporation redeems certificates pursuant to 
this p ph shall be valued at not less 
than the current support price, minus that 
part of the current support price made avail- 
able through payments in kind, plus reason- 
able carrying charges. 

“(6) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary may, by mutual agree- 
ment with the producer, terminate or modify 
any agreement previously entered into pur- 
suant to this subsection if he determines 
such action necessary because of an emer- 
gency created by drought or other disaster, 
or in order to prevent or alleviate a shortage 
in the supply of feed grains.” 


Mr. POAGE (interrupting reading of 
the bill), Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this section be con- 
sidered as read and open to amendment 
at any point, and, Mr. Chairman, I also 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, is that to this section 
or to the bill? 

Mr. POAGE. To this section. 

Mr. AVERY. Are there other sec- 
tions? 

Mr. POAGE, No. 

Mr. AVERY. The essence of the gen- 
tleman’s request is that all debate on 
the bill end in 15 minutes? 

Mr, POAGE. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. PATTEN and Mr. FINDLEY ob- 
jected. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. AVERY. I am a little confused 
on what unanimous consent requests 
have been agreed to. Was it asked and 
agreed to that this section be considered 
read and open to amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state there was one unanimous consent 
request made which embodied two differ- 
ent requests that was objected to. 
Therefore, there has been no unanimous 
consent request granted by the House. 

Mr. POAGE (interrupting the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the further reading 
of this section be dispensed with and 
that it be open for amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 7, strike out “beginning with 
the 1964 crop,”. 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the time is late, and I 
understand there is an affair which many 
of the Members plan to attend. Could 
I have the attention of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

The gentleman from Texas alluded 
several times to the Emergency Feed 
Grain Act passed in 1961 and, as I re- 
call, he pronounced it a success. I want 
to say that I voted for the program and 
I voted for the one that succeeded it, 
because I thought it was a reasonably 
good program and the cost was, shall we 
say, modest. Now, will the gentleman 
tell me why, if we had this program that 
seemed to be splendid at a modest cost 
in 1961, has the committee insisted on 
encumbering and dissipating its provi- 
sions? He pronounced it a good pro- 
gram, one the farmers liked and one we 
could like. Now we add these encum- 
brances and continue to delegate more 
authority to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. This has made it more objection- 
able to the farmers of America and to 
those of us on this side of the aisle. It 
was his own creature initially, the prod- 
uct of the Committee on Agriculture. 
What went wrong with it, and why, and 
when? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I certainly will. 

Mr. POAGE. As I attempted to ex- 
plain to the committee this morning, 
savings have been made and we could 
make still further savings. There was 
a necessity in 1961 and 1962 not only 
to balance supply and demand of feed 
grain but to materially reduce the stocks 
that were then on hand, the surplus 
carryover. That necessity will prob- 
ably not exist after this fall. No man 
can tell just how low the stocks will be, 
but we know from the experience of the 
past 2 years that the stocks are going 
to be down somewhere rather close to 
the desired balance. 

That being true, it seemed entirely un- 
wise to put the provisions in this bill 
that were in the previous bills requiring 
the payments up to a certain amount. 
Consequently we give the Secretary un- 
der the terms of this bill the authority 
to lower those payments. You say, 
why did we not put a ceiling on there? 
There is a ceiling on there. He cannot 
pay more than is found necessary to 
secure the needed reduction to bring 
about a balance between supply and 
demand. 

Mr. AVERY. That is a sufficient re- 
sponse at this time. 

If I might further have the attention 
of the gentleman from Texas, did he not 
hear what the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. MICHEL] said, that despite all of 
these attempted improvements, the cost 
has gone up every year? So, why do we 
not go back to the 1961 program? 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman is en- 
tirely mistaken. The cost has not gone 
up each year. He did not show us that 
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this program had increased in cost, nor 
can he show it. He stated that the full 
cost to the Department of Agriculture 
had increased, and that involves a great 
many factors which are not involved here 
this afternoon. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman. 
I guess you hear what you want to hear 
and see what you want to see. But, cer- 
tainly, I understood the gentleman from 
IIlinois [Mr. FuyptEy] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Michl] both 
to show very persuasively that the cost 
of this program has gone up year after 
year. Therefore, I would only suggest 
to the gentleman that we go back to the 
1961 program and I think we can all 
agree on it and pass it very quickly. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this section close in 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from Texas aware that the Chair is 
attempting to place before the Commit- 
tee other committee amendments? 

Mr. POAGE. I shall withhold my mo- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the balance of the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 9, strike the words “any sub- 
Sal and insert in lieu thereof “the 
1965”. 

Page 6, line 10, strike the words “most 
recent”. 

Page 6, lines 10, 11, and 12, strike the 
words “determined by the Secretary to be 
representative for which statistics are avail- 
able.” and insert in lieu thereof “1959-1963.” 

Page 8, line 9, after the period add: “Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this sub- 
section (h)(1), barley shall not be included 
in the program for a producer of malting 
barley exempted pursuant to section 105(d) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 who partici- 
pates only with respect to corn and grain sor- 
ghums and does not knowingly devote an 
acreage on the farm to barley in excess of 
110 per centum of the a acreage de- 
nnn eee 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MICHEL. Are we to have all of 
the committee amendments adopted be- 
fore any amendments are to be accepted 
by the Committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that that is the usual procedure. 

Mr. MICHEL. This does not foreclose 
our going back to page 9, now, if we move 
on to pages 10 and 11? 

The CHAIRMAN. We are now on 
page 9. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to page 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. MICHEL: Page 


“Provided, That in no event shall the Sec- 
retary in the crop years 1964 or 1965 make 
payments to any producers under this sec- 
tion 16(h) and under section 105(d) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 as amended in ex- 
cess of 20 per centum of the fair market 
value of any acre involved.” 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, the rea- 
son I offer this amendment is first and 
foremost because I am concerned over 
any kind of program which pays anyone 
for doing nothing or pays a farmer for 
keeping idle his acres. This is repugnant 
to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also concerned 
with the broad discretionary power that 
is given the Secretary of Agriculture in 
this bill to raise and lower these pay- 
ments. We know that there have been 
instances in the past where land has 
been purchased just a few years ago for 
less than $5 an acre for which we are 
now paying three times that amount in 
payments for diverted acres. 

Mr. Chairman, in my area we pay 
farmers $50 and $60 an acre to keep their 
land idle. I say that with this broad 
discretionary power that the Secretary 
has it is conceivable that some of these 
payments could get completely out of 
hand. Therefore I say let us not provide 
for a payment in excess of 20 percent in 
1 year of the market value of those 
diverted acres, for if it is in excess of 
that, shucks, over a period of 5 years we 
might as well take title to the land in 
the name of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is a good 
limitation which I am proposing here 
in good faith. 

May I say for the purpose of legislative 
history that this should in no way be 
considered to be an acceptable standard 
for payments by the Secretary. It would 
in my opinion be unconscionable to sanc- 
tion a payment that even came close to 
this but I just want to make sure that 
the Secretary with his broadened powers 
does not raise these payments to unrea- 
sonable levels as he can do. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding that the broad effect of 
this amendment is to limit the diversion 
payments in either year to not more 
than 20 percent of the fair market value 
of the diverted acres. If this is the mean- 
ing of the proposed amendment, why, 
we have no objection to the amendment 
and would be glad to accept it. 

Mr. MICHEL. If the gentleman will 
yield, this is the intended purpose of 
my amendment. 

Mr. POAGE. We will be glad to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Is not the 
gentleman fearful that some county 
committee might get the idea that they 
are supposed to pay 20 percent of that 
$800 or $900 an acre land which the 
gentleman has in his district, and they 
will be making payments that high? 

Mr. MICHEL. No, I do not take that 
position at all. But I reaffirm my con- 
cern that since we are changing this 
discretionary authority of the Secretary 
in which he has broadened powers that 
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he will not use this as an avenue for 
making outlandish payments under this 
program. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I have seen 
it happen that each time we try to put 
a maximum someone will apply it as a 
minimum, and we get in trouble that 
way. I think the gentleman is making 
a mistake. 

Mr. MICHEL. I happen to take a 
view at variance with my friend in this 
instance. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smrrxu of Iowa: 
On page 9, line 1, after the period insert 


any other provision of 
this subsection (c)(1), the Secretary may, 
upon unanimous request of the State com- 
mittee established pursuant to section 8(b) 
of the said Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act as amended, adjust the feed grain 
bases for farms within any State or county 
to the extent he determines such adjustment 
to be n in order to establish fair 
and equitable feed grain bases for farms 
within such State or county.” 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments there- 
to close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have one amend- 
ment on page 10. Will the gentleman 
assure me 3 minutes in support of that 
amendment? 

Mr. POAGE. My request was for de- 
bate to close in 10 minutes following the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this section and all amendments 
thereto close at 6 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
under this program the Secretary cal- 
culates the number of acres that he 
deems will be necessary to provide need- 
ed consumption for a given year. Then 
we divide that total production among 
the various farmers. The determination 
of the acreage allotment or the base for 
each individual farm is determined ac- 
cording to what he raised in 1959 and 
1960. I submit to you that on many 
farms in this Nation this is not a fair 
basis for determining his base acreage. 
The reason is that perhaps, even by ac- 
cident, he put all his farm into soybeans 
one year and none of it into corn, so he 
ends up with an unfair base. Some pro- 
ducers under these circumstances con- 
tribute more for the payments they 
receive than others because before they 
can comply with the law they have to 
give what they should have had above 
their base acreage as a base. On the 
other hand, some have such high allot- 
ments that they are actually giving 
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little for the money that they get for 
reducing acreage. 

In 1957 under the Acreage Reserve 
Act adjustments were made. In those 
States only where the State committee 
is in unanimous agreement that adjust- 
ments need to be made, this amendment 
would permit adjustments to be made 
between farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have talked to the 
farm leaders on both sides of the aisle 
and I believe there is not too much op- 
position to this amendment. I hope it 
will be accepted. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I talked 
to the gentleman about this amendment 
before he offered it. I told him that 
while I was not too enthusiastic about 
it we would interpose no objection to it. 
The committee does not object to it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I feel that the gentle- 
man’s amendment is well taken. It will 
serve as a good change in the present 
program. I certainly hope his amend- 
ment will prevail. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I thank the 
gentleman. Of course we know that 
Iowa producers have been particularly 
in need of adjustments. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I have no objection to 
this amendment. 

Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. For clarification, do 
I understand correctly that this could 
not possibly have the result of increas- 
ing. the base acreages either of the 
States or the Nation? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It would not 
increase the total base acreage. It 
would not include any authority to 
change the acreages allotted to any 
State but would provide authority to ad- 
just acreages between farmers within a 
county. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. If I understand cor- 
rectly, this would make possible the ad- 
justment of inequities on the basis of 
the 1959-60 acreage allotments. It 
would be in the discretion of the com- 
mittees to adjust them. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MICHEL: On 
page 10, line 12, after the period, strike the 
balance of line 12 and all of lines 13 through 
19. 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. BATTIN 
yielded the time allotted to him to Mr. 
MICHEL.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, the 
lines that I propose to strike out read as 
follows: 

Obligations may be incurred in advance 
of appropriations therefor and the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation is authorized to ad- 
vance from its capital funds such sum as 
may be necessary to pay administrative ex- 
penses in connection with such program 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
and to pay such costs as may be incurred in 
carrying out paragraph (4) of this subsec- 
tion. 


The reason for my deleting this sub- 
section is to require the Department to 
come before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in justification of these expendi- 
tures. This is just another instance of 
opening up the back door of the Treas- 
ury. If this program is to be effective 
in the year 1964, there is ample opportu- 
nity for the people downtown to come 
up before our subcommittee and justify 
these expenditures, particularly in this 
area of administrative expenses. It 
has been brought out heretofore in the 
debate that there is $101 million over a 
3-year period in administrative expenses 
alone in this program. If you want a 
good accounting, you will get it from 
your subcommittee chaired by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 
and the rest of us serving on that sub- 
committee. I say the folks downtown 
ought to justify these expenditures not 
only to the Appropriations Committee 
but to all Members of this House and we 
shall give a good accounting to the 
people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to point out, in closing, the difference be- 
tween this bill and the 1963 program 
which is now law. I supported, in the 
1963 program, the direct payment be- 
cause it had the effect of eliminating 
the authority to the Secretary to buy 
high and sell low and thereby manip- 
ulate the market prices. This proposal, 
H.R. 4997, gives the Secretary of Agri- 
culture unlimited authority. It was 
pointed out in the colloquy here between 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AVERY] 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] that the Secretary would not pay 
an unduly high direct payment because 
he only wanted to get a certain amount 
of grain out of production. The Secre- 
tary also has authority, I might point 
out, that no longer will he have to re- 
quire a 20-percent reduction in acres in 
order for a farmer to comply. He can 
make it 10 percent or 1 percent or no 
percent at all as a requirement for a 
farmer to comply with this feed grain 
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program and get a direct payment, and 
that could be at a tremendous expense to 
the Federal Government. 

I proposed the direct payment last 
year so the Secretary of Agriculture 
could not sell low after he bought high. 
It was not to be used as an incentive to 
reduce acres. The result under the pres- 
ent administration has been that there 
is an incentive to reduce acres no more 
than the required 20 percent of a farm- 
er’s acres. This should be changed. 
With the authority given to the Secre- 
tary to set the direct payment at any 
level which he wishes and the required 
diversion in order to comply at zero, the 
Secretary can next year change the good 
voluntary program of the last 3 years 
into a mandatory program, if this Con- 
gress enacts this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time allotted to me be granted to 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, every 
figure that I have presented here today 
originated from the statistical warehouse 
down on Independence Avenue, and did 
not originate in my own mind. If there 
is any fiction and if there is any exagger- 
ation, it originated with the statisticians 
in the Department of Agriculture. 
Every one of the figures I have cited orig- 
inates from these two documents, in- 
cluding the figures on this chart which 
I show you here. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
once more to this fact, which I hope 
you will bear in mind as you think about 
the next campaign. You are being asked 
to support a program similar to the one 
under which in this year the taxpayers 
are spending over $8 for every dollar’s 
worth of feed grains that is taken out 
of the stockpiles. 

This proposal is to pay farmers for not 
growing feed grains. This proposal is 
to provide loans on crops and finally, 
believe it or not, this proposal contains 
a provision under which some farmers 
can be paid for growing corn that they 
have never grown before. The next 
year these farmers can be paid not to 
raise grain that they have never grown 
before. 

My colleague, this is a pointless, per- 
petual piece of pump priming and ought 
to be pitched out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I sent to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN: On 
page 10, line 9, after the word “established” 
and before the period, insert the following: 
“: Provided however, That the authority con- 
tained in this-section to make payments, for 
not growing feed grains, to farmers who never 
grew feed „ shall only be effective if 
and when Congress authorizes payments in 
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like amount to residents of urban areas who 
are willing not to grow feed grains.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment may sound funny, but I sug- 
gest that it points up a serious situation 
so far as this bill is concerned. 

A number of years ago an irate tax- 
payer wrote to his Congressman and 
wanted to know what kind of hogs were 
best for not raising so that he could select 
the most profitable breed not to raise. 
His inquiry created a considerable 
amount of interest at the time, but soon 
it was lost in the maze of Federal farm 
programs with the explanation that the 
Government had no obligation or inten- 
tion to pay someone for not doing some- 
thing that he was not doing anyway. 
The taxpayer in question was not a hog 
raiser. 

In the bill before the House, however, 
the Department of Agriculture breaks a 
new frontier in Federal farm fantasy by 
proposing now to pay a farmer for not 
growing feed grains which the farmer 
never grew anyway. 

You will note on page 9, beginning with 
line 12 of the bill that a part of the 
estimated total feed grain bases for all 
farms in a State may be apportioned to 
farms on which there were no acreage 
devoted to feed grains in the base crop 
years of 1959 and 1960. 

Under the bill, the acreage base estab- 
lished for each such farm shall be 
deemed to have been devoted to feed 
grains on the farm during the crop years 
1959 and 1960. The bill then indicates 
that a producer on such a farm would 
not be eligible for conservation pay- 
ments for the first year but that he 
would be eligible thereafter to receive 
payments for not growing feed grains. 

We are now in the third year of paying 
feed grain farmers not to grow corn, 
grain sorghum, and barley. But, until 
now, we have at least been paying farm- 
ers who actually grew corn, grain sor- 
ghum, and barley not to grow those 
grains. To my knowledge, the Govern- 
ment has never before paid farmers for 
not growing commodities which they 
did not grow anyway. 

Here is how the provision in this bill 
would work in practice. A farmer who 
never grew feed grains could be assigned 
a base from the Department of Agricul- 
ture of, let us say, 100 acres. In 1965 
he could idle up to one-half of that base 
or 50 acres, and even though he was not 
a contributor to the surplus situation, 
he could then be paid not to grow grain 
which he never grew anyway. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a lot of city 
people in this country who are willing 
not to grow feed grains. If the Congress 
is going to pass ridiculous legislation of 
this kind, then it seems to me, as my 
amendment suggests, that perhaps we 
should be fair and authorize similar 
payments to city folks as well. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is perfectly obvious that this is simply 
a facetious amendment. This provision 
of the bill is intended to provide for new 
growers of feed grains. A similar provi- 
sion is in practically every farm pro- 
gram. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to state to the gentleman from Texas 
that he may use his 1 minute at this 
time, if he chooses to do so, but the 
Chair has yet to recognize one more 
Member, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. When do we vote on 
my amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. In about a minute. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, in moving to recommit the feed 
grain bill—H.R. 4997—I do so with some 
reluctance for in this piece of legislation 
is some that is good as well as some that 
isnot. For one thing, I have historically 
argued that we cannot dispose of our 
grain surpluses abroad as easily as we 
do other farm commodities such as cot- 
ton or tobacco or wheat. So in recent 
years, the last 3 in fact, we have be- 
gun to treat this commodity as a distinct 
problem and approach it on about the 
only basis it can be treated. By this I 
mean the process of using the surplus 
as an incentive to producers; in other 
words, we say to the producers—Please 
reduce the number of acres you have 
historically been producing and take a 
portion of what those acres would have 
produced instead, from the storage bins 
the Government has filled in the past. 

In this bill also is the voluntary fea- 
ture which the grain and livestock farm- 
ers have insisted they prefer. Whereas 
the cotton and tobacco growers of the 
South have historically been amenable 
to a compulsory type program, the farm- 
ers of Indiana and other such States 
have said most emphatically they want 
no part of a straitjacket. So in the very 
beginning, I want, in fairness, to em- 
phasize that this bill does embody some 
desirable features. I only wish it had 
not the undesirable ones also which I 
will enumerate. 

As a grain and livestock farmer my- 
self, I would say that the most objection- 
able feature of this bill is that it is pre- 
mature. Since it has been my pleasure 
to serve in the House, I have opposed the 
so-called certificate plan for dealing 
with the wheat surplus problem. Despite 
my opposition this plan will be submitted 
to farmers within a month. Now the 
outcome of this referendum will have a 
very distinct bearing upon grain and 
livestock farmers. The reason is that 
the proposed certificate plan will pro- 
vide for three markets for the wheat we 
produce. Part will go to make the bread 
and pastries we use within our own 
borders, part will go to supply such for- 
eign markets as we can garner. The 
balance will be sold for livestock feed in 
competition with our feed grain. It will 
simply add another depressing load on 
an already overburdened phase of our 
economy. Actually it will be simply 
shifting the burden and problem rather 
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than solving one. This surplus wheat 
will be sold at whatever it can bring 
while providing a high price support for 
the rest. This is not good even for the 
wheat farmer in the long run although 
it may look attractive at first glance. 

The point I want to make in my argu- 
ment to the House is that this wheat 
referendum will be held shortly and we 
should not move to act on this legisla- 
tion until we know what the wheat out- 
come is. The argument will be offered 
that nothing in this bill will be affected 
by the wheat referendum but this just is 
not true. 

The second most objectionable feature 
is that it departs from what is ostensibly 
an extension of the type of programs we 
have had during 1961-62. On the sur- 
face it has the desirable feature men- 
tioned previously in that it is a volun- 
tary type of program. Actually, 
however, these outward semblances are 
cleverly camoufiaged to disguise some 
dangerous provisions. We have his- 
torically in the Congress—for better or 
worse—held that we should draft the 
provisions of our programs and then ex- 
pect the Secretary to administer them. 
In this instance, however, we are dele- 
gating to him unwarranted authority. 
He could at his own pleasure set prices at 
any figure between 65 and 90 percent of 
parity. Standing alone the concept of 
fiexible price supports is not an unsound 
one, but this provision does not stand 
alone. By giving the Secretary virtually 
unlimited authority to combine the di- 
rect payment and the loan level, the 
bill gives him practically unlimited au- 
thority over not only the market price of 
feed grain, but also a significant por- 
tion of the annual amount of income to 
be received by 3,700,000 feed grain farm- 
ers. The political temptation to use 
such authority arbitrarily would be too 
much to grant any Secretary. 

In addition this program continues a 
feature added to the 1963 act which was 
not in the 1961 or 1962 Feed Grain Act. 
This is the compensatory or Brannan- 
type payment to complying farmers. To 
the uninitiated this may seem an in- 
nocuous enough arrangement but 
therein lies the danger. For while this 
particular bill has a time limitation of 
2 years, there is every evidence that the 
original provision making it permanent 
legislation may finally come back in the 
conference report if this bill is approved. 
The result of such action will be to force 
the farmers from now on to come to 
Washington each and every year to re- 
ceive a part of their income. As ob- 
noxious as this would be it would also 
place the farmer in the position of look- 
ing to Washington instead of the mar- 
ketplace for his income. His historic 
independence would be gone. It is also 
a form of back-door spending which the 
Congress is trying to avoid. 

Lastly and certainly not least you 
should evaluate carefully the cost of this 
legislation. It is not a cheap item in 
our budget. The program can and 
should be accomplished in a more eco- 
nomical fashion if it is returned to the 
committee. For example, payments in 
1963 will be $983 million. In 1961 pay- 
ments were $782 million to accomplish 
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the same purpose for almost the same 
amount of acres. Important as it is to 
act on farm matters, this is not a crash- 
type operation justifying such an ex- 
pensive plan. It is my hope that the 
House will approve my motion to recom- 
mit and give us an opportunity to come 
up with a better answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Poace] is recognized 
for approximately 30 seconds. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, the mo- 
tion to recommit will be the crux of this 
bill. There is no reason for anyone to 
feel that he can vote for the motion to 
recommit and then say that he is in 
favor of a feed grain bill. If you desire 
a feed grain bill vote against the motion 
to recommit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The question was taken, and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. GRIFFIN) 
there were ayes 124, noes, 151. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. Section 326 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1962, as amended, is amended 
by the word “and” immediately 
preceding “(g)” and inserting 
arter (g) the following: “and (h) * 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Wricut, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 4997) to extend the feed grain 
program, pursuant to House Resolution 
320, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana moves to re- 
commit the bill H.R. 4997 to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordererd. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 196, nays 205, not voting 32, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 29] 
YEAS—196 
Abele Murray 
Adair Frelinghuysen Neilsen 
Addabbo Norblad 
Alger Gavin Nygaard 
Goodell Osmers 
Arends Goodling Ostertag 
Ashbrook Griffin Passman 
Avery Gross Pelly 
Baker Grover Pike 
Baldwin r 
Baring Gurney Pirnie 
Haley Poft 
Bates Hall Pool 
Battin Halleck Quie 
Becker Halpern Quillen 
Beckworth Harding Reid, III 
Reid, N.Y. 
Belcher Harsha Reifel 
Bell Harvey, Ind Rhodes, 
Bennett, Mich. Harvey, Mich. Rhodes, Pa. 
Berry Herlong Riehlman 
Bolton, Hoeven Robison 
Frances P. Hoffman Roudebush 
Bolton, Horan Rumsfeld 
Oliver P. Horton St. George 
Bow Hosmer St Germain 
Bray Saylor 
Brock Jensen Schadeberg 
Bromwell Johansen Schenck 
Brotzman Jonas Schneebelt 
Ohio Keith Schw: 
Broyhill, N.C. K Schwengel 
Broyhill, Va. King, N.Y Short 
Bruce Knox Shriver 
Burton Kornegay Sibal 
Byrnes, Wis. Kunkel 
Cahill Kyl Skubitz 
Casey Laird Smith, Calif 
Cederberg Langen Snyder 
Chamberlain Latta Springer 
Chenoweth Lindsa Stafford 
Clancy Lipscomb Stinson 
Clark Lloyd Taft 
Clausen Talcott 
Cleveland McCulloch Taylor 
Collier McDade Teague, 
Colmer McIntire ‘Teague, Tex. 
Conte McLoskey Thomson, Wis. 
Corbett Tollefson 
Cramer Mailliard Tuck 
Cunningham 
Curtin Martin, Calif. Utt 
Curtis Martin, Van Pelt 
Dague Martin, Nebr. Waggonner 
Derounlan Mathias 
Derwinski May Watson 
Devine Meader Weltner 
Dole Michel Westland 
Dorn Miller, N. Whalley 
Dowdy Milliken Wharton 
Dwyer Minshall Williams 
Ellsworth Monagan Wilson, Bob 
Findley Wilson, 
Fino Morse Wydler 
Morton Wyman 
Ford Mosher Younger 
NAYS—205 
Abbitt Daniels Gibbons 
Abernethy Davis. Ga. Gilbert 
Albert Davis, Tenn Am 
Andrews Dawson Gonzalez 
Ashmore Delaney Grabowski 
Aspinall Denton Grant 
Barrett Diggs Gray 
Bass ell Green, Oreg. 
Bennett, Fia. Donohue Green, Pa. 
Blatnik Downing Griffiths 
Boggs Dulski Hagan, Ga. 
Boland Duncan Hagen, Calif. 
Bolling Edmondson Hanna 
Bonner Edwards Hansen 
Brademas Everett Hardy 
Evins Harris 
Brown, Calif. Fallon Hawkins 
Buckley Farbstein Hechler 
Burke Feighan Hemphill 
Burkhalter Finnegan Henderson 
Burleson Holifield 
Byrne, Pa. Fountain Holland 
Cameron Friedel Huddleston 
Cannon Fulton, Tenn. Hull 
Carey Fuqua Ichord 
Chelf Gallagher Jarman . 
Cohelan Garmatz Jennings 
Cooley Gary ‘oelson 
Gathings Johnson, Wis. 
Daddario Giaimo Ala. 


Jones, Mo. 
Karsten O'Brien, I. Senner 
Karth O'Brien, N.Y. Shipley 
Kastenmeler O'Hara, II. Sickles 
Kee O'Hara. Mich. Sikes 
Kelly Olsen, Mont. Slack 
Keogh Olson, Minn. Smith, 
Kilgore O'Neill Smith, Va. 
King, Calif, Patman Staebler 
Kirwan Patten Steed 
Kr Pepper Stephens 
Landrum Perkins n 
Lankford Philbin Stubblefield 
Leggett Pilcher Sullivan 
e Thomas 

Libonati Powell m, La. 
Long, La. Price Thompson, N.J. 
Long, Md. Pucinski Thompson, Tex. 
McDowell Purcell Thornberry 
McFall Rains Toll 
McMillan Randall Trimble 
Madden Reuss Tuten 

Rivers, S:C Udall 
Matsunaga Roberts, Ala. an 
Matthews Roberts, Tex. Van Deerlin 
Miller, Calif. Rodino anik 
Mills Rogers, Colo. Vinson 
Minish Rogers, Watts 
Montoya Rogers, Tex. White 
Moorhead Rooney Whitener 
Morgan Rosenthal Whitten 
Morris Rostenkowski Wickersham 
Morrison Roush Wilson, 
Moss Roybal Charles H. 
Multer Ryan, Mich. Winstead 
Murphy, IH. Ryan, N.Y. Wright 
Murphy, N.Y. St. Onge 
Natcher Zablocki 
Nedzi 

NOT VOTING—32 

Ashley Forrester Rivers, Alaska 
Auchincloss Fraser Roosevelt 
Ayres Glenn Shelley 
Betts Hays Sheppard 
Broomfield Healey Sisk 
Celler Hébert Staggers 
Dent Johnson, Calif. Walter 
Elliott Lennon Weaver 
Fasceli Widnall 
Fisher O’Konski Willis 
Flynt Rich 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 

Mr. Broomfield for, with Mr. Walter against, 
Mr. Rich for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Auchincloss for, with Mr. Roosevelt 


Mr. Weaver for, with Mr. Fascell against. 

Mr. Glenn for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Betts for, with Mr. Rivers of Alaska 
against. 

Mr. Ayres for, with Mr. Shelley against. 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. Sheppard against. 

Mr. Fisher for, with Mr. Willis 

Mrs. Staggers for, with Mr. Fraser against. 

Mr. Johnson of California for, with Mr, 
Sisk against. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 208, nays 195, not voting 30, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 30] 
YEAS—208 

Abbitt Boland Carey 
Abernethy Bolling Chelf 
Addabbo Bonner Cohelan 
Albert Brademas Colmer 
Andrews Brooks Cooley 
Ashmore Brown, Calif. Corman 
Aspinall Buckley 
Barrett Burke 
Bass Burkhalter Davis, Ga. 
Bennett, Byrne, Pa. Davis, Tenn. 
Blatnik Dawson 
Boggs Cannon Delaney 
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communities regain lost jobs and lost 
productivity. This act has withstood the 
test of practical operation and deserves 


I am today 
ment to the Area Redevelopment ‘Act 
which will improve the operation and 
administration of section 11 of the act. 
My amendment gives the ARA the au- 
thority to provide funds for general 
studies of the economic resources of a 
depressed area and further provides that 
the ARA can circulate the results of such 
studies to interested firms who want to 
expand. 

Under present law, the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration can advance a 
limited amount of planning funds only 
after a local government has requested 
them for the use of an interested indus- 
try desiring to locate in the community. 
My amendment will permit the ARA to 
extend even more beneficial assistance 
to areas which want to identify 3 
economic assets and shortcomings. 
will not only help attract new racine 
to areas of substantial t, it 
will help these areas identify the re- 
sources they possess to create home- 
grown jobs and businesses. 


STALINISM RETURNS TO THE 
USSR. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a pene- 
trating analysis of the probable return 
of Stalinism to the Soviet society, as well 
as perceptive sidelights on the Khru- 
shchev image are contained in an essay 
just written by E. E. Smith. 

Mr. Smith has had more than a little 
experience in Soviet affairs. His first 
tour of duty in the American in 
Moscow was in the period 1948-50 when 
he served as assistant military attaché. 
He served in the same Embassy again as 
a Foreign Service officer in the period 
1954-56. A graduate of the Naval In- 
telligence School, Mr. Smith has spe- 
cialized in Soviet affairs for the past 20 
years with the exception of duty as a 
front line infantry officer in the 3d U.S. 
Army in Europe. His tours of diplomat- 
ic duty have included The Hague, Paris, 
Munich, Berlin and, of course, Washing- 
ton, among others. 

Mr. Smith’s essay is as follows: 

To Beat on Nor To BEAT 
(By E. E. Smith) 
T. TEARS FOR A TYRANT 

“When they buried Stalin, there were tears 
in the eyes of many, including myself. Those 
were genuine tears. Although we knew even 
then of several personal defects of Stalin, we 
trusted him.” This disconsolate passage was 
part of a 15,000-word speech Nikita S, Khru- 
shehev delivered before a group of the Soviet 
elite in the Kremlin on March 8, 1963. That 
date was 2 days less than 10 years from 
Stalin's death in 1953, an event not men- 
tioned in the Soviet press. 

The text and tenor of the speech sug- 
gested that a meeting of the ruling Kremlin 
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hierarchy had taken place in the recent past. 
Serious on Khrushchey combined 
9)vd ok caption annie the 
confreres had precluded hard and fast de- 
cisions. As an interim measure, however, a 
minimal consensus obliged Khrushchey to 
issue a somber warning to the Soviet peo- 
ples; de-Stalinization must stop. 

Khrushchev, aware of Stalin’s mass murder 
as a central issue in Soviet life today, chose 
the occasion to deliver the most important 
political pronouncement on internal affairs 
since his celebrated “secret” speech before 
the XXth Party Congress in February 1956. 
Indeed, his March 8 speech was in many ways 
an extension of the “secret” discourse. 

His speech, which was given the widest 
possible coverage in the U.S.S.R. bore all the 
earmarks of having been prepared with great 
care. Not only was the content of the mes- 
sage well thought out but the presentation 
was a masterpiece in Aesopian semantics. 
Small wonder that it has been misunderstood 
widely. If the analysis to follow appears to 
be overly involved and in some instances 
far-fetched, the reader should remember that 
Communist speeches of this type cannot be 
comprehended unless they are subjected to 
a sort of exegesis usually applied only to 
archeology. In particular, the frequent ex- 
cursions into history are not meant to exhibit 
erudition but are indispensable for inter- 
pretation. Khrushchev himself did not delve 
into history to prove that he had read a few 
books and reports but to make points of the 


greatest importance for the future of the 
Soviet Union and the world. 
IL. THE SECRET SPEECH 


In the midthirties, when Stalin had em- 
barked upon his horrid purges, the Eighth 
Extraordinary Congress of the Soviets (1936) 
took place. Khrushchev spoke about his 
teacher, Stalin, in servile praise: 

“Our party has victoriously led * * the 
working class, because at its head stood that 
genius of mankind, Lenin, because our party 
is now being led by the brilliant Stalin. 
During the civil war Stalin appeared in 
every place where the issue was in doubt, 
and wherever he appeared victory remained 
with * * * the revolution * * Stalin, his 
genius and his will, are familiar to all of 
us * * because there is not a single under- 
taking directed toward the strengthening of 
the might of our motherland, toward its 
Socialist well-being which has not been in- 
spired by * * * Stalin. * * We know, 
comrades, to whom belongs the main credit 
for our victories * * * to our leader 
Stalin. * * * Wherever this gang of mur- 
derers and scoundrels, whose crimes can 
hardly find precedent in history, were quickly 


our country to an intensification of revolu- 
tionary class vigilance.” 1 

Best evidence suggests that it was pressure 
of events and political rivalry, and not his 
free will, which pushed Khrushchev to dese- 
crate Stalin 20 years later, in February of 
1956. Most assuredly he was again under 
heavy pressure in March 1963 when he spoke 
on the unlikely subject, “high devotion and 
artistic mastery—the great strength of Soviet 
literature and art.” * 

Much has happened since Khrushchev, 
shocking the delegates to the party congress, 
tore the veil from Stalin and his insane ter- 
ror? He reported “prolonged tortures * * + 
insecurity, fear, and despair * * * mass 
repressions and brutal acts of violation of 
Socialist legality * * * terror against hon- 


1 Pravda, Dec. 2, 1963, p. 4. 

2 Pravda, Mar. 10, 1936, pp. 

*Walter Ulbricht, the 
of East Germany, 
“healthy shock.“ 
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est workers” and these were merely “a few 
manifestations” of Stalin's despotism, 

“He practiced brutal violence, not only to- 
ward everything which opposed him but also 
toward that which seemed to his capricious 
and despotic character contrary to his con- 
cepts. * * * Whoever opposed (him) was 
doomed * * * to moral and physical annihi- 
lation.” 

Khrushchey’s present problems began when. 
he partially exposed Stalin’s crimes and con- 
demned certain aspects of his former boss’ 
“terror” but failed to cleanse himself of the 
suspicion of complicity. 

If he intended to “de-Stalinize” himself, 
Khrushchey had much to account and atone 
for. That he was forever connected with 
Stalin and his mass homicides was a matter 
of record. But we now know that he was 
unsuccessful in trying to disassociate him- 
self from Stalin. 

Denunciation of Stalin in 1956 seemed to 
imply that there would be no repetition of 
gross injustices, chief among which was 
murder, and no reimposition of the “terror.” 
The impression created after the “secret 
speech,” whether mistaken or not, was that 
short of outright treason, the citizens of the 
Soviet Union henceforth were to enjoy a 
certain degree of freedom from political per- 
secution, a “reform” to which in the fifth 
decade of the revolution they were patently 
entitled. A subsequent ostensible reduction 
in the arbitrary power of the terroristic and 
punitive organ, the secret police, tended to 
reinforce this expectation. 

Khrushchev’s policy then was to create the 
impression that past crimes were expurgated 
genuinely. But the catharsis was phoney. It 
assumed two distinct forms: some of Stalin's 
victims were rehabilitated and Soviet writers 
were allowed to publish toned down stories 
of Stalin's crimes. The apparent hope was 
that controlled candor would act as a safety 
valve; people would tire reading about con- 
centration camps, and soon the whole phe- 
nomenon would be forgotten, Not surpris- 
ingly, this childish attempt to liquidate 
communism’s—and Soviet Russla’s—great 
crisis of conscience by allowing a thaw in 
literature failed. No one and no party can 
talk itself out of murder; hence the present 
need to embark upon a new course in excul- 
pation: Stalin’s victims were innocent, but 
their murder was somehow justified. 


II. BEWARE THE IDES OF MARCH 


The malignant tone of Khrushchev’s March 
8 pronouncement sent chills through the 
marrow of Soviet citizenry: It semed to mark 
the birth of neo-Stalinism. In his remarks, 
Khrushchev left no room for doubt that de- 
Stalinization in the Soviet Union must stop 
because, mild though it was, it already had 
exceeded permissive limits. Khrushchev an- 
nounced in effect that he does not intend to 
preside over the liquidation of the Soviet 
regime, nor does he intend to be deposed. 
The signal was couched in the innocuous 
“Aesopian” form of a criticism of contempo- 
rary art and literature: 

“In the past years,” Khrushchev affirmed, 
“activists of literature and art have * * * 
concentrated on that period * * * con- 
nected with the cult of the personality of 
Stalin. All this is fully understandable and 
legal. Works have appeared in which the 
realities of those years are accurately illumi- 
nated * * * for example * * * the novel 
of A. Solzhenitsyn, ‘One Day of Ivan Deniso- 
vich, several poems of E. Yevtushenko, the 
film * * Clear Sky,’ and other works.” 

To these efforts Khrushchev interposed no 
a priori objection: “The party fully supports 
accurate, artistic works of whatever side of 
life they concern—if they assist the people 
in its struggle for a new society.” 

However, a stricture must be kept in mind: 
“We consider it necessary to direct the atten- 
tion of all creative workers to * * * mis- 
taken motives and tendencies, * * * These 


1963 


incorrect tendencies consist in the main in 
that all attention is exclusively concentrated 
on illegality, arbitrariness, and on the misuse 
of power.” 

Khrushchey did not hesitate to confess: 
“The years of the cult of the personality 
have had serious consequences. Our party,” 
he added mendaciously, “has spoken truth- 
fully about this to the people.“ 

But, he avered, Communists must re- 
member that these years were not a period 
of stagnation in the development of Soviet 

„ as our enemies represent 
them, Under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party, under the banner * * * of 
the great Lenin, our people successfully built 
socialism. The Soviet Union * * * was 
transformed into a mighty socialist govern- 
ment which withstood the heaviest military 
oe and won “the greatest war in 


— was the stage setting when Khru- 
shchey ed gingerly to explain his own 
implication in the terror. 

“Now, there are frequently questions about 
why during the life of Stalin illegalities and 
misuse of power were not uncovered * * * 
and how should this have happened?” 

It develops that this matter was exten- 
sively discussed in inner Kremlin circles. 

“In party documents our point of view on 
this question has been more than once fully 
explained in sufficient clarity. Unfortu- 
nately, this has been misunderstood by some 
people, among whom are workers in art who 
try to illuminate events in a distorted man- 
ner. Therefore, even today, we are again 
ad ourselves to the question of 
Stalin's cult of the personality.” 

The “sufficient clarity” of undisclosed 
“party documents” quite obviously was in- 
sufficient. The Soviet reader who after 46 
years of “Com-Lies” (Communist Lies—the 
term is Lenin's) has become a great skeptic, 
probably is very curious about these docu- 
ments which a decade after Stalin's demise 
still are kept locked in party safes. 

“The cult of the personality“ —a eupha- 
mism for such crimes as mass murder—has 
caused, Khrushchev suggested, a vexing prob- 
lem. in literature. Tongue in cheek, he 
pithily indicated: They say there has been 
a spate of writings in magazines and pub- 
lications about life of people in exile, in 
prisons, in camps.” This is deeply disturb- 
ing. 

“I repeat still once more that this is a 
very dangerous theme and dificult material. 
The less a person has responsibilities for to- 
day and the future days of our country and 
party, the easier it is for him to throw out 
this material to sensation lovers. If all writ- 
ers began to write only on this topic, what 
sort of literature would there be? Who 
would dash for it? Flies, enormous fat flies. 
Every sort of bourgeois scum from abroad 
will crawl toward it.” 

But the people whom Khrushchey named 
“fat flies” were precisely the hapless subjects 
of the Soviet dictatorship, including, pre- 
sumably, the surviving Communist idealists. 

As Khrushchev continued, he sounded 
more and more like Baron von Munch- 
hauson: 

“It is being asked, did the leading cadres 
of the party * * * know about the arrests 
at that time? Yes, they knew. But did they 
know that completely innocent people were 
being arrested? No. This they did not 
know. They trusted Stalin and they did not 
entertain the thought that there could have 
been * * * repression against honorable 
people devoted to our cause.” 

Here Khrushchev’s lying became clumsy. 
It was not that innocent people found them- 
selves arrested. This has happened before 
and may occur in any free society. Under 
Stalin (and Khrushchey was then running 
the Ukraine, with one-quarter of the Soviet 
population) innocent people were arrested 
all right, but they went on to interrogation, 
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torture, slave labor, and the “moral and 
physical annihilation” Khrushchey has ear- 
lier described. 

The misuse of power and arbitrariness 
of Stalin had a specific purpose—to terrorize. 
To be effective, terror must be known, espe- 
cially to those powerful figures whose opposi- 
tion is to be deterred. The assertion that the 
terror escaped Khrushchev is a palpable bit 
of nonsense resembling an allegation that 
the Inquisition was intended to be known 
only to those who perished on the rack. 

Lying is difficult and Khrushchev waded 
into trouble with this particular exercise. 
He condemned, in the same speech, Ilya 
Ehrenburg for his theory of silence, a con- 
tention that many Russians kept their 
mouths shut although they were painfully 
aware of the innocence of Stalin’s victims. 
However, Khrushchev added, Mikhail A. 
Sholokhov, author of “Quiet Flows the Don,” 
was singularly knowledgeable: He wrote to 
Stalin concerning the terrible hunger and 
despair in his native Don country. Stalin, 
not disputing what had happened, alleged 
that there was a quiet war being waged by 
the Soviet peasantry against authority, in 
fact an Italianka (sabotage) against the 
army in need of food, He replied to Sholo- 
khov that he was seeing only one side of the 
problem, but politics demanded that the 
leader recognize both aspects. 

Thus, a curious spectacle emerges from 
Khrushehev's text: Khrushchey himself, 
though a most important official of Stalin's 
regime, had no knowledge of terroristic 
crimes; Ehrenburg condemned the terror but 
said nothing until now, thus inviting 
Khrushchev’s sarcasm; Sholokhov sitting in 
his distant Don country, knew, was better 
informed than Khrushchev, spoke up, but his 
protest to Stalin was to no avail. 

That the members of the Politburo did 
not know even about a few of the millions 
of innocent victims is absurd: many of their 
closest friends were murdered. But if of 
all the leading cadres of the party, only 
Khrushchey (and presumably some of his 
present colleagues) were not aware of the 
arrests and extermination of “honorable peo- 
ple devoted to our cause,” a question 
is whether such a naive dunce is fit to head 
the Soviet State. 

Khrushchev insisted, with humble unc- 
tion, that “we only found out about Stalin's 
misuses of power and the facts of his arbi- 
trariness after his death and the exposure 
of Beria * * * that enemy of the party and 
people, the spy and odious provocateur.” 

This diversion to Beria, weak though it is 
as an alibi, offers nevertheless a clue to Khru- 
shehev's present objective: He attempts to 
whitewash Stalin and thereby save himself. 
It was not Stalin who persecuted innocent 
people, it was Beria, and only after Beria’s 
exposure in 1953 did the truth come to light. 

The Soviet populace now presumably un- 
derstood that “many, including myself” wept 
at Stalin’s bier. But the murderers and 


‘scoundrels whom Khrushchev was castiga- 


ting in 1936, included those party members 
whom Khrushchey’s government is now re- 
habilitating—some of them. Yugoslav Com- 
munists place the toll of murders during 
Stalin’s reign at 7 million—plus 7 million 
arrests.‘ Actually, the total is much greater. 
But whatever it is, Khrushchev was respon- 
sible for a portion of this bloody torrent. 
So far he escaped the penalty, but the ghosts 
have begun to haunt him and will never 
leave him in peace again. 
IV. THE CASE FOR A REFINED NEO-STALINISM 
Ghosts and survivors, prisoners and citi- 
zens suffering from slow malnutrition (as 
a result of Khrushchev's doctrinaire agricul- 
tural policies), as well as the skeptical new 
generation, must comprehend that Khru- 


Robert Conquest, The Spectator, “The 


Great Purge,” Nov. 9, 1962, pp. 706-711. 
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shchey’s absolution was complete because of 
Stalin’s great services to the revolution. 
“The party’s struggle with enemies of the 
revolution and socialist construction was 
headed by Stalin * * * Stalin’s contribution 
to the revolutionary struggle * * * was 
* * * known to everyone * * in the later 
years of construction, Stalin’s au- 
thority grew particularly in the period of the 
fight against the anti-Lenin tendencies and 
opposition groups within the party.” 
Khrushchev, to put it bluntly, resanctified 
Stalin’s politics of murder. “When plots 
against the revolution were uncovered, Stal- 
in * * * led the struggle for the cleansing * 
of the country from plotters * * * and 
enemies of the people.” 


Stalin deserves great credit for “there was 
not once a case of treachery or treason to 
the cause of the revolution [like], for ex- 
ample, the provocation of a 
member of the Bolshevik faction in the State 
Duma,” 

Khrushchey also defended Stalin’s fight 
against such alleged foes of Leninism as the 
Trotskyites, the Zinovievites, the right oppor- 
tunists (also referred to as Bukharinites) and 
the bourgeois nationalists. In this strug- 
gle, too, the party and masses trusted him, 
supported him. 

But here, Khrushchev is skating on thin 
ice and betrays his fundamental allegiance to 
Stalin and Stalinism.’ Opponents of Stalin, 
like Zinoviey and Bukharin may have been 


Here Khrushchev used “Ochishchentye” 
rather than the usual “chistka” (purge). 
“Ochishchentye” is a much stronger term and 
has no English equivalent. In Russian par- 
lance, this word connotes a complete cleans- 
ing out, a flushing, and frequently pertains 
to a radical expurgation of the body, 

*Roman Vikentyevich Malinovsky (born 
in 1878 in Poland) was the principal agent 
(or double agent) of a remarkable intelli- 
gence operation. His connection with the 
czarist department of police (Okhrana) be- 
gan during the Russo-Japanese War. He 
entered into a close relationship with the 
Okhrana in 1909 after he became prominent 
in Russian trade union organizing. By di- 
rective of the director of police he attended 
the 1912 Bolshevik Congress at Prague. 
There he made a great impression on Lenin 
who saw to it that he was elected a member 
of the party's central committee. Thereupon, 
Lenin appointed him to the post of No. 1 
Bolshevik inside Russia. Malinovsky was 
thereafter the principal organizer of Pravda 
and the leader of the Bolshevik faction in 
the Fourth Duma. His speeches to the latter 
were occasionally edited by both Lenin and 
the czarist police director. 

Early in 1914, for reasons still obscure, he 
resigned his seat in the Duma and went 
abroad. A German prisoner of war, he per- 
formed propaganda work in prisoner-of-war 
camps during 1915-17. Lenin and Krups- 
kaya sent him parcels and propaganda ma- 
terials to his camp. 

Prior to 1918, Lenin furiously defended 
Malinovsky, then under suspicion by other 
socialists. After the Bolshevik seizure of 
power Malinovsky returned to Soviet Russia, 
patently certain of Lenin’s support. None- 
theless, after a party tribunal, he was shot. 

Lenin never forsook Malinovsky. It was 
Stalin who damned him; here Khrushchev 
supports the Stalinist (as opposed to the 
Leninist) interpretation; namely, that Mali- 
novsky was an “odious provocateur” in the 
pay and service of the Okhrana. 

It is interesting in this regard to compare 
Khrushchey’s remarks at a Kremlin banquet 
honoring a Chinese delegation headed by 
Chou En-lai (Pravda, Jan. 19, 1957): — 
cally and in the main may God grant, as they 
say, that each Communist knew how to fight, 
as Stalin fought * * * for the interests of 
the working class, for socialism * * * and 
against the enemies of Marxism-Leninism.” 
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wrong but they were not guilty of the 
crimes for which they were executed. 
Trotsky was murdered in Mexico many years 
after he left the Soviet Union. Trotsky, 
Bukharin, Zinoviev, et. al., were opposed to 
Stalin for myriad reasons; but, foremost 
among the criticism of these authentic party 
members was misuse of power and arbi- 
trariness of Stalin. Khrushchey damned 
these men despite the fact that their argu- 
ments were proved correct—Khrushchev 
himself was the man who, albeit by implica- 
tion, disclosed the correctness of the “line” 
of the executed opposition. The true heroes 
of communism (like Trotsky and Bukharin) 
still have to be rehabilitated, and some of 
the foremost names, like that of Rykov, still 
have to be mentioned. Hence Khrushchev 
justified Stalin’s main purge, or as he put 
it, “the Flushing” (ochishchenye) . 

Actually, by linking, in one sentence the 
party opposition with bourgeois nation- 
alists, Khrushchey again read these men 
out of the party. By equating the party 
opposition not only to nationalism but to 
the bourgeoisie, the class enemy, he implic- 
itly 9 Stalin's argument that they were 
enemies of the party. All Khrushchev is 
ready to admit is that a few party members 
were wronged. Thus, in effect, he is uphold- 
ing Stalin’s party purges even today. 

In the certain knowledge that millions of 
innocent persons perished in the Stalin era, 
it would have been in order, according to 
Socialist legality, to refer the problem of 
whether Communists were purged for cause 
or simply because Stalin wanted them out of 
the way, to a tribunal of the Nuremberg type. 
No justice can ever be obtained without 
judicious consideration by impartial persons. 


V. WHO WAS STALIN? 


If the purges were justified after all, Stalin, 
though he may have gone too far, must have 
been all right. 

Sure enough: “Vladimir Ilyich Lenin con- 
sidered Stalin a Marxist, an outstanding 

“activist of our party, devoted to the revolu- 
tion.” Actually, Lenin never considered 
Stalin to be a theoretician, hence he hardly 

him as a genuine Marxist; Lenin, 
however, did regard Trotsky, Bukharin, and 

Zinoviev as genuine Marxists. The point 
would be trivial if it did not denote an at- 
tempt to use Lenin, the patron saint, as a 
character witness for the defendant. 

“We are still of the opinion that Stalin 
was devoted tocommunism. He was a Marx- 
ist. One cannot and should not deny this.” 

The word “still” and the entire phrasing 
suggests that doubts about Stalin’s dedica- 
tion to Marxism and the revolution were 
raised but not sustained. 

What is the significance of this remark? 
For many years the question of whether 
Stalin served as an Okhrana agent has been 
debated. Alexander Orlov, whose testimony 
on other matters was amply borne out by 
EKhrushchev’s 1956 speech, stated that evi- 
dence of Stalin’s Okhrana connection was 
found in police files. This find was no small 
factor in Stalin’s purge of the NKVD, his 
own Okhrana during the 1930's. Khru- 
shchev’s speech indicated, as clearly as can 
be, that someone in the party has been dig- 
ging about in prerevolutionary history of the 
Bolshe 


8 Khrushchev’s economic policies are pat- 
terned after Bukharin's theories. Had 
Khrushehev wanted to avoid re-Staliniza- 
tion, he could have easily pulled out argu- 
ments of the early 1920's, in which Stalin 
supported Bukharin’s comparatively mild 
ee particularly as related to the 

t question. By damning Bukharin, 
Knrushchev * Stalin's harsh policies 
of the 1930's, and recondemned the peas- 
artry to provide the capital to pay for Soviet 
armament. Had he been looking for reform, 
he would have found the justification in 
Bukharin’s writings. 
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In other words, Stalin's whole history was 
investigated. Khrushehev's phrasing sug- 
gests that he was given a report on the mat- 
ter. This report, it can be surmised, raised 
the question of whether de-Stalinization 
should be pushed further and the name of 
communism be cleared by disclosing that 
Stalin had been a police agent. Such a sug- 
gestion was turned down: At this crucial 
point the brake was put upon de-Staliniza- 
tion. 

But perhaps the question is not yet closed. 
Khrushchev may still be of the opinion that 
Stalin was an authentic Communist. Is he 
therefore still fighting those who evaluate 
Stalin differently? And if there is such a 
debate, is it not obvious that some evidence 
linking Stalin to the police was found, and 
that the unresolved problem now merely is 
whether Stalin was a police agent pure and 
simple, or a double agent who worked with 
the police for the party? Obviously, explo- 
sive material is lying around. 


VI, THE MURKY ROAD OF PROVOCATION 


Police and subversive operations are 
plainly on Khrushchev’'s mind. In more 
than one passage Khrushchev called atten- 
tion to the entrapment type of intelligence 
operations Russians dub “provokatsiya.” 
There has been no such preoccupation with 
the subject of “provocation” in any speech by 
Khrushchev since he came to power. More- 
over, there has been no significant public 
pronouncement by any Soviet dictator on 
the subject of Czarist secret police penetra- 
tion into Lenin’s group for over 40 years. 
In this speech, three agents were mentioned 
in connection with pre-1917 events, and one 
who operated after the Bolshevik coup d'etat. 
Two and possibly three of these four were 
Jews. 

The Soviet security forces from Vcheka 
to KGB have their genesis in the Czarist 
Okhrana.® Khrushchev is fully aware of this 
background and his speech indicates, as al- 
ready pointed out, that he must recently 
have studied the history of police provoca- 
tion with some care. Throughout his dis- 
course were scattered references to the 
Czarist Okhrana, but also to Soviet security 
forces, and to various foreign intelligence 
services which duped Stalin. Odious provo- 
cations appear to have exerted considerable 
influence on revolutionary history. 

For example, Khrushchev discussed the 
arrest, interrogation, and death of General 
Yakir, “an outstanding bolshevik and mili- 
tary personage.” He reported that as the 
general was about to be shot, Yakir shouted: 
“Long live Stalin.” Khrushchev insisted 
that throughout the entire interrogation 
Yakir refused to believe that Stalin had any- 
thing to do with his arrest. Someone around 
Stalin had arranged a provocation to which 
Yakir had fallen victim. But Yakir was not 
the only victim to provocation, nor the single 
case of a Communist who failed to grasp 
Stalin’s true role. Why then make a case 
out of him? He was a Jew and commanded 
the military forces in the Ukraine. Skilled 
dialectician that he is, Khrushchev, in dis- 


The term “Okhrana” (Okhranka) is usu- 
ally used in references to the czarist depart- 
ment of police in St. Petersburg and its vari- 
ous domestic and foreign offices. It was the 
first truly modern authoritarian police intel- 
ligence system. There was precious little it 
did not know about the pre-1917 revolu- 
tionary operations and personalities in and 
out of Russia. Professionally competent, yet 
subject to the pitfall which beset all such 
organizations, its operational methodology 
reflected a predilection for subterfuge and 
the black arts. 

% Jona Emmanuilovich Yakir was born in 
1896 and became a member of the CP in 
April, 1917. Together with Tukhachevsky, 
he helped modernize the Red Army. Both 
were tried (in camera) and executed in 1937. 
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cussing provocation, also wants to score some 
points in the never-ending national struggle. 


VII. THE SUPERIOR LEADERSHIP OF KHRUSHCHEV 


The basic tactic of Khrushchev is to prove, 
not only that he is the best of all contem- 
porary Communists, but also that he is 
superior to Stalin and even to Lenin. The 
latter, he implied, was taken in by agent pro- 
vocateurs. This won't happen to Nikita. 

It will be recalled that Khrushchev claimed 
he had learned about Stalin's arrests of in- 
nocent people only after Beria's exposure. 
But he insisted that Stalin did not permit 
“one case of treason * * * to * the 
revolution * * + (like) that of Malinovsky.” 
This name has not been mentioned publicly 
in the Soviet Union since 1918. Malinovsky, 
close comrade-in-arms of Lenin, was exposed 
as a police agent but probably acted as a 
double agent helping the party rather than 
the police. Khrushchev apparently sides 
with those who considered Malinovsky to 
have betrayed the revolution. Since Lenin 
did not believe in Malinovsky’s treachery, the 
clear implication is that Khrushchev will 
not be so naive and fallible as Lenin. 
Khrushchev intimated that Lenin fell re- 
peatedly in police traps, for example, he also 
was impressed by Zhitomirsky.™ 

At to Stalin, “his guilt consisted in the fact 
that he made gross mistakes of a theoretical 
and political character against the Leninist 
principles of state and party leadership, mis- 
used the authority entrusted to him by the 
party and the people.” 

Thus he caused serious damage to com- 
munism. This fine line between gross mis- 
takes and criminal acts hides an important 
point. Stalin's criminality is to be argued 
away. But since criminal acts were com- 
mitted, was Stalin a criminal by nature? 
Not at all. 

The purges resulted, Khrushchev revealed, 
from Stalin's beguilement by certain foreign 
intelligence services. These organizations, 
“knowing his sick mistrustfulness and sus- 
piciousness,” produced cases and documents 
which seemed accurate and created the belief 
that “there were groups of military special- 
ists * * * developing criminal plots in our 
country against Soviet authority * * * and 
the Soviet state. 

Khrushchey’s attempt to cast himself in 
the role of a superior Vozhd, who is immune 
to provocation, led him, some days after his 
Speech, to release documents of the Nazi 
Gestapo which—fed to Stalin via Benes, the 
President of Czechoslovakia—caused the ex- 
ecution of Tukhschevsky and the flower of 
the Red army. 

It remained unexplained, however, why 
Stalin who, according to Khrushchev, was 
sick only toward the end of his life, bit on 
such pap. Nor did Khrushchev care to argue 
the possibility that Stalin fed fabricated ma- 
terial to the Gestapo in the first place, only 
to have them passed back to the NKVD. 
Khrushchey hinted strongly that, unlike 
Stalin, he would not fall prey to such sub- 
terfuge. 

By now the scenario was prepared for 
Khrushchev, the hero. None other than he 
helped to curb and counter Stalin’s sick sus- 
picions. Stalin had more dyela, i.e., purges 


u Iakob Abramovich Zhitomirsky, a phy- 
sician recruited to intelligence work by the 
German police while a student in Berlin in 
1902, was almost immediately thereafter 
transferred to the Okhrana as an agent. He, 
too, occupied an important position in Len- 
in's organization. Among his specialities 
was arranging for the despatch of Bolshevik 
propaganda materials across the Russian 
frontier from abroad, His operations were 
conducted in the full Knowledge of the 
Okhrana, which seized most of the propa- 
ganda. Last identified as a surgeon with the 
Franch Army in World War I, Zhitomirsky’s 
fate is unknown. 
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in mind, but Khrushchev recognized the 
trouble and saved the Soviet Union from un- 
told grief: 

“Stalin was in the last years of his 
life * * * deeply ill * * suffering from 
as poner ery and a persecution mania. 

* * has informed the people 
TTT 
Leningrad affair, the doctors’ plot, and 
others. But, comrades, there would have 
been significantly more * * * if those who 
worked alongside Stalin * * had agreed 
with him about everything. I have spoken 
about how Stalin had decided on the case 
concerning the so-called Moscow counter- 
revolutionary center. But not everyone had 
become a yes-man and the cadres of the 
Moscow organization were not subjected to 
new mass repression. 

In any event, if Stalin was only sick in the 
last years of his life, he must have been 
healthy during the 1930’s and 1940’s, when 
he committed his greatest crimes. The fab- 
rication of cases such as the Leningrad af- 
fair and the doctors’ plot may have been 
due to a deep, horrendous disease, but that 
disease was not identified. At any rate, sus- 
piciousness and persecution mania are symp- 
toms and not a disease. 

But again, Stalin was not just sick, he was 
egged on “by Beria and Kaganovich, afraid 
that among the creative intelligentsia in 
the postwar * * * Ukraine, some kind of 
nationalistic tendencies were ripening. He 
began to push things in order to dispense 
with the most outstanding writers and ac- 
tivists of art in the Ukraine. If the Ukrain- 
ian Bolsheviki had supported Stalin's feel- 
ings the Ukrainian intelligentsia would have 
suffered huge losses and probably there 
would have been a case (dyelo) against the 
Ukrainian nationalists.” 

Khrushchev was the leading Bolshevik of 
the Ukraine at that time. Hence it was 
his own adamant and courageous stand that 
prevented a postwar purge there, just as he 
implied that he forestalled the purge of the 
Moscow party organization at the time when 
he stood at its head. 

Hence we have the following set of asser- 
tions: 

1. Stalin was a true Communist. 

2. In the thirties, he was provoked into the 
purges by foreign elements. However, he 
also killed many whose liquidation appears 
justified even now. 

8. Khrushchey did protect the innocents 
in the Moscow organization who otherwise 
might have been killed by Stalin at a time 
when he was not yet sick. 

4. Stalin was almost pushed by Beria and 
Kaganovich into a purge of the Ukraine at 
an unnamed time but was blocked by Khru- 
shehev. 

5. The Leningrad affair and the doctors’ 
plot occurred when Stalin was deeply ill but 
it might have been worse had not Khru- 
shchev interceded. 

Of course, the Leningrad affair did run 
its full course. If Khrushchev tried to stop 
it, was he convinced of the victim's inno- 
cence? By contrast, the case of the doctors’ 
plot got underway; it was ended abruptly 
by Stalin's death. For which action, then, 
is Khrushchev claiming credit? For Stalin’s 
death? The confusion in his alibi building 
is plain. But it also is clear that Khrushchev 
is trying desperately to make his leadership 
claim stick. 

Just as Lenin met his beguilers, so Stalin 
was entrapped by Beria,“ a spy and enemy 
of the party and the people, who did not 
even consider it necessary to conceal his hap- 
piness at the grave of Stalin. Were Khru- 
shchev's tears in good taste after all? 


12 Lavrenty Pavlovich Beria, a Georgian, 
was head of the Soviet secret police from 
1938 until his arrest and execution in 1953. 
He was accused inter alia of having been a 
British intelligence agent since 1919. 
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message? Simply this: After Stalin's death, 
Beria “tried to assume power and leadership 
in the party. At the time there actually 
existed a real danger. From the very first 
after Stalin’s death, Beria began to take 
steps disorganizing to the work of the party 
* * directed to the disruption of our 
friendly relations * * * with fraternal coun- 
tries of the Socialist camp. Together with 
Malenkov, he * * * made a provocative prop- 
osition to liquidate the German Democratic 
Republic as a Socialist government, and 
+ + the Socialist Unity Party of Germany.” 

Lo and behold, Khrushchev was smarter 
than Stalin. He recognized Beria for what 
he was. It was unnecessary to remind the 
1963 audience that Khrushchev purged Beria 
without benefit of Socialist legality. The 
liquidation of this vile person, we must in- 
fer, was justifiable terrorism. One does not 
talk about provocations and of means of com- 
bating them, unless there is a significant 
correlation to the present. If Zhitomirsky’s, 
Malinovsky’s, and Beria’s are lurking about, 
Nikita Khrushchev is alert. The warning, 
we may be sure, is coming through loud and 
clear. 


VIII. REEMERGENCE OF TERROR 


Khrushchev’s arguments are leading back 
to Stalinism in its rawest form. Citing 
almost verbatim one of the key teachings of 
Stalin, Khrushchev maintained we must con- 
duct a ceaseless struggle against the sur- 
vivals of the past within the coun pre 
defeat the attack of the organized class 
enemy in the international arena. We have 
no right to forget this struggle, even for 1 
minute. A few years ago, Stalin was con- 
demned for the theory, then deemed to be 
incorrect, that the class struggle sharpens 
after the Communist seizure of power. Now 
it turns out Stalin must have been right in 
warning against the apparently immortal 
survivals of the past. 

Stalin also was extolled for his contribu- 
tion to communism: in defending the revo- 
Ixtion, he was fighting enemies of the 
people.” This very expression “enemies of 
the people,” which Stalin used to label his 
personal opponents, was strongly criticized 
after the 1956 speech. Thus, Stalin received 
credit for the very excesses for which he was 
being condemned. 

The ceaseless struggle justifies endless 
terror. “Did the revolution have to defend 
its conquest? Yes, it had to do this, and 
it did it from the first days—with all deci- 
siveness. In the first months of Soviet au- 


of the revolution—the Vcheka in the struggle 
with counterrevolution.” 14 

The thrust of this statement is that Lenin 
is heralded as the originator of the terror 
organ. Usually, this honor is reserved for 
Felix Dzerzhinsky who, helpfully, was a Pole. 
It was Lenin who instituted terror—this 
precedent would legitimize the resumption 
of terror by Khrushchev. This is the key 
message of the speech. 

IX, ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE SOVIET UNION 


In the past, Khrushchev has demonstrated 
great sensitivity to the Jewish question. Now 
it appears that the Jewish issue has again 


* Both the syntax and style of Khru- 
shchev’s speech markedly resemble Stalin’s 
later pronouncements. This leads to specu- 
lation whether one of Stalin's speechwriters 
drafted the March discourse. 

™ Established on Dec. 20, 1917, 6 weeks 
after the Bolshevik advent to power, 
“Vcheka” stood for the All Russian Extraor- 
dinary Committee for Combating Counter- 
revolution, Speculation, and Delinquency in 
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sharpened. No other conclusion may be 
drawn from the un ted length of his 
discourse on the Jewish problem. With some 
exceptions, the 88 majority of 


Kaganovich, General Yakir, General Kreiser, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Ehrenburg, Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, and others. 

His lead into this sticky wicket was by 
way of a criticism of Evgeny Yevtushenko’s 
now celebrated poem, Babi Yar, describing 
the Nazi massacre of Jews in a Kiev ravine. 
Yevtushenko was reprehensible because he 
did not mention non-Jews who also were 
killed at Babi Yar. 

In an obvious bit of apologia, Khrushchev 
insisted: “From the very first days of the 
October revolution * * * Jews were on an 
equal footing with all other nationalities of 
the U.S. S R. The Jewish question did 
not exist for us and those who suggest it are 
echoing an alien voice.” 

There were outstanding Jewish generals in 
the Soviet past. Even now, Khrushchev dis- 
closed, General Kreiser commands all Soviet 
troops in the Far East. Was Khrushchev 
able to find only one Jewish Soviet general? 
The Jews account for about 3 percent of the 
Soviet population. 

There are different types of Jews, Khru- 
shchev explained. For example, one Jewish 
officer, Vinokur, telephoned him during the 
Battle of the Volga (Stalingrad) and said 
that von Paulus’ interpreter Kogan, a former 
Khrushchev aide from Kiev, was a Jew. One 
Jew served as interpreter on von Paulus’ 
staff and another Jew served in our forces 
that took von Paulus and the interpreter 
prisoner.” This precisely takes off where 
Stalin left the eternal theme of the “inter- 
national Jew.” 

There is little doubt about what happened 
to the interpreter. Lest the lesson be lost, 
Khrushchev with a bit of inter- 
esting reasoning. “It is absurd to attribute 
to the Russian people guilt for the filthy 
provocations of the Black Hundreds,” but 
it is also absurd to attribute to the whole 
Jewish people the responsibility for Nation- 
alism and the Zionism of the Bund, for the 
provocation of Azev and Zhitomirsky (‘Ot- 
sov'), for the various Jewish organizations 
connected in their time with the ‘Zubatov- 
ites’ and the Czarist Okhrana (Okhranka).” 

Apart from some deliberate falsifications 
(the Bund was Menshevik and not Zionist), 
the Soviet dictator recited here an impres- 
sive and quite one-sided indictment. The 
fantastic contributions of Jewish physicists 
to Soviet nuclear weapons, space exploration 
and electronics were not mentioned, even 
though such praise would have alleviated 
anti-Semitic sentiments. Most interesting 
are the references to agent provocateurs, to 
the Okhrana, and the gratuitous reference to 
Zubatov, an Okhrana official who o 
socialist groups to keep the revolutionary 
movement under control. The policy in- 
stituted by Zubatov often has been criticized 
for having brought about bloody Sunday, a 
massacre, which was the overture to the rev- 
olution of 1905. This revolution fractured 
the monolithic autocracy of the Czar. 


15 The “black hundreds” was a relatively 
small terror gang organized by the czarist 
regime for the purpose of arranging pogroms. 
Khrushchey knows that they were not repre- 
sentative of the Russian peoples. He did not 
mention his own personalized “pogrom.” In 
an attempt to find scapegoats for the miser- 
able condition of the Soviet economy, Khru- 
shehev's internal security forces have been 
busily shooting persons charged with fraud, 
embezzlement, and theft. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of those executed have Jewish 
names. That some 3 percent of the popula- 
tion (the Jews) should have committed more 
than 50 percent of the economic crimes pun- 
ishable by death, taxes credulity. 
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Does Khrushchev fear a Zubaton-type en- 
trapment maneuver against him? 


X. NO TIME FOR FATHERS 


In a candid passage, Khrushchev admitted 
the visceral craving for freedom emerging 
from the thaw in his unhappy empire. Most 
of the current unpleasant problems stem 
from an abominable hankering for more lib- 
erty. “One hears conversations about some 
kind of absolute freedom .. I do not know 
what they have in mind here, but I consider 
that there will never be absolute freedom 
even under complete communism.” 

That settled the crucial political problem. 
The question of “relative freedom" was not 
discussed and the reins of government will 
not be loosened. Nor will ideological devia- 
tion be permitted. 

Yet, unreconstructed bolshevik that he is, 
Khrushchey has recognized and identified 
the most serious long-range challenge to the 
Soviet system. This challenge he described 
as the so-called father-son relationship. 
The increasingly sophisticated Russian youth 
is inquiring why papushka did nothing to 
halt the Stalin terror. Are Khrushchev’s 
own descendants in a questioning mood? 
Equally vexing has been the unquenchable 
youthful desire for explanations from par- 
ents, teachers, and ideologues concerning the 
Stalin era. Soviet youth wants to know how 
Stalinism could have happened in the Soviet 
system? Could it recur? What guarantees 
against its recurrence have been effected? 

Khrushchey approached this most serious 
of problems by way of a criticism of the film, 
“The Guard of Illych,” as yet uncompleted. 
In this movie, he intoned, the young people 
“love no one and they respect nothing, they 
not only refuse to believe their elders but 
they even hate them. They are dissatisfied 
with everything. They laugh and spit at 
it.” 

What is the true picture of soviet youth? 
“Our soviet youth are continuing their lives 
in labor and struggle * * * the heroic tra- 
dition of the foregoing generation, proving 
their great devotion to the ideas of Marxism, 
Leninism, and to the years of peaceful con- 
struction * * * at the fronts of the great 
fatherland war, Our youth are very well de- 
picted in * Fadayev’s novel, The 
Young Guard’.” 

In the bitter winter of 1948-49, the writer 
saw the premiére of “The Young Guard” 
(pt. I) at the main movie theater in Khar- 
kov. If soviet youth was very well depicted 
in that film, it remains difficult to dismiss 
the memory of youthful viewers howling with 
laughter as they watched Nazi troops charg- 
ing into the Ukraine, occupying beautifully 
constructed homes—which “our youth” knew 
very well did not exist in 1949, and do not 
exist even now. 

But Khrushchev, highly exorcized about 
the so-called father-son problem, launched 
into a bitter tirade against “The Guard of 
Illych“: “I have previously spoken * * + 
of the serious question raised by the meeting 
of the hero of the film with the ghost of his 
father killed during the war. To the ques- 
tion of the son about how to live, the father’s 
ghost in turn asks the son how old he is. 
And when the son answers he is 23 years 
old, the father says, ‘but I am 21’. You 
want us to believe in the accuracy of such 
an episode? No one will believe it. Can 
you imagine that a father would not answer 
the question of his son and not give him 
advice on how to go on a proper course in 
life?” 

Khrushchev, father of his people, puts all 
his sons on guard, that he will indeed show 
them the “proper course.” 

But what is this proper course? Soviet 
youth undoubtedly has examined, for ex- 
ample, the statistics of the recent Russian 
census (the first in three decades). They 
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know that Stalin’s terror castrated soviet 
manhood: more soviet males in their prime 
perished at the hands of Stalin’s execution- 
ers than were killed by the Nazis in World 
War II.“ 

Is the suffering, which soviet adults ex- 
perienced under Stalin, to return? The fa- 
thers knew the agony; the sons know what 
the terror did to their country. 

Khrushchev, contended that “in soviet so- 
clalist society there are no contradictions be- 
tween generations * * problems of ‘fa- 
ther vs. son’ do not exist in the old sense.” 
But then he lashed out: “Do you want to 
set the young against the older generations 
* * * to bring dissensions into the united 
soviet family?” This outcry 
merely proves that after 46 years the revolu- 
tion has not become a solid accomplish- 
ment. Soviet youth is beginning to under- 
stand that the sins of communism cannot all 
be ascribed to Stalin. They sense that Stalin 
was just a symptom of a deep disease— 
communism. Khrushchev fears that soviet 
youth is about to consider him, too, as a 
symptom of the same disease, 


XI. THE CASE OF A FEW MILLION GHOSTS 


The plain fact of the matter is that Khru- 
shehev rose to power under Stalin, that he 
participated in Stalinism, and that he knew 
all about the excesses of Stalin. 

His words show plainly that he is involved 
in a deep personal and political crisis and 
that his power position in the Kremlin is 
under attack. To extricate himself, he is 
both accusing and exculpating Stalin. Ap- 
parently, afraid of provocation (infiltration 
and entrapment), he is putting the lurking 
schemers on guard that they would be sum- 
marily dealt with. In addition, he is warn- 
ing the population at large that he may in- 
stitute what could be called neo-Stalinism— 
selective terror against his opponents rather 
than blind mass terror against foe and friend 
alike. 

Beset with problems that threaten to get 
out of hand, Khrushchev quite obviously 
feels insecure. It would be so easy to invoke 
the Castro solution to his domestic prob- 
lems— Paredon“ (“to the wall”). But de- 
spite the bravado of this speech, it is not 
easy. The years of Stalin's unspeakable bru- 
tality still are visible in too many millions 
of faces. 

Khrushchev knows that he is living in 
a jungle. He is convinced that Lenin was 
right when he said: “Today you must not 
stroke the head of anyone—they will bite 
your hand. It is necessary to beat them 
over the head, beat without mercy.” Stalin, 
as Khrushchev himself disclosed, ordered 
his terrorists to beat, beat, and beat once 
more. To beat or not to beat—that is 
Khrushchev’s burning quandary. But he 
will be damned if he beats and damned if 
he doesn't. Khrushchev is now the prisoner 
of history. The future will tell for how long 
he succeeded in postponing the inevitable. 


KENNEDY FAILS AGAIN TO MEET 
SOVIET CHALLENGE 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the world 
press today is carrying another story of 
the Kennedy administration's failure in 
maintaining a strong and effective policy 
in dealing with the Soviet Union. 


16 Pravda, Feb. 4, 1960. 
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You cannot do business with Khru- 
shchev and the Communists, Negotia- 
tions end in stalemate, appeasement, or 
the new term accomodation, meaning, 
we agree to the Communist demands. 
Yet when we do agree to Communist 
terms, they up their demands. 

Look at the recent test ban talks and 
agreements as our example. Here is 
what the President says: 

The Prime Minister and I wrote to Chair- 
man Khrushchev in an effort to see if we 
could develop some means by which we could 
bring this matter to a climax and see if we 
could reach an accord, which we feel to be in 
the interest of the nuclear powers, the pres- 
ent nuclear powers, to prevent diffusion. 
But, as I say, I am not sanguine and this 
represents not a last effort but a very de- 
termined effort to see if we can prevent fail- 
ure from coming upon us this spring. 


Here are the facts: Premier Khru- 
shchev has offered only two or three 
inspections annually, and then only 
under the most restrictive conditions, 
actually exempting from inspection any 
area declared by the Kremlin to be a 
military area. 

When negotiations began in 1958, 20 
inspections annually were demanded. 
The Kennedy administration dropped de- 
mands to “10 to 12,” then to 7. Although 
the presently reported concession avy- 
erages 4% inspections annually, the 
effective number would actually be 
Khrushchev’s demanded 3. This is 
because inspections could not reasonably 
be consumed on an annual basis, but 
must be reserved by at least 25 percent 
to use if needed during a period of 
greater suspicion during the last portion 
of the 7 years. We concede; they de- 
mand more. 

Worse yet, or most dangerous of all, 
here is the final blow. Suppose Khru- 
shchev and the Communists make a deal, 
signed, sealed, and delivered. They 
make deals only to break them. We 
honor ours. Only a firm, unbending 
dedication to protection of U.S. sov- 
ereignty can protect us with no deals, no 
appeasement, no accomodation—and no 
opportunity for them to break a promise. 


REAL DEFINITION OF URBAN RE- 
NEWAL HIDDEN BY PROGRESS 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Derwinsk1] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal urban renewal program is sub- 
ject to increasing controversy and many 
of us feel that a thorough investigation 
of the operation is long overdue. 

An interesting commentary of the 
urban renewal program appeared in the 
April 17 issue of the Summit Valley 
Times. It is an article written by its 
staff columnist, Lyn Daunoras. 

This is a thought-provoking commen- 
tary and I place it in the Recorp, feeling 
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that it contributes to the attention given 
to this subject: 


REAL DEFINITION OF URBAN RENEWAL 
HIDDEN By PROGRESS 
(By Lyn Daunoras) 

Every once in a while we get to wondering 
how urban renewal will be written up in 
textbooks. 

No doubt, it will be defined as a means of 
attaining progress by use of Federal funds to 
tear down slums of which a city could not 
otherwise rid itself on a local basis because 
of the tremendous cost involved. This would 
be a true enough definition on the surface. 

But we wonder if anything will be said 
about the real meaning of urban renewal— 
the uprooting and dispersal—like they were 
cattle—of people who have neither the stam- 
ina nor the capital to move on to more de- 
sirable areas. 

We read a story in the Daily News recently 
about the Harrison-Halsted residents who 
are hanging on tenaciously to their property 
and waging a bitter, but futile, battle to re- 
tain their homes instead of having them fall 
to make way for the progressive new Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

When we came to the end of it, we felt just 

a little nauseated at the circumstances that 
have wrenched away the life earnings and 
security of these people and compelled them 
to start over again at an age when they 
looked forward to some well-deserved rest 
and peace, 
The attitude of the urban renewal officials 
was unbelievably callous. “If they would 
only make the move they will find they like 
it after all,” they say. What a lack of under- 
standing of human nature. When a man 
is offered $7,000 for his paid-up home, how- 
ever humble, where can he buy another home 
for the equivalent sum? 

Today, $7,000 makes a fair down payment. 
To have mortgage payments (presuming at 
that age he can even get a mortgage) to con- 
tend with again is more than some folks can 
bear and it is brutal to thrust such a sit- 
uation onto them. 

To quote a housing official on the Har- 
rison-Halsted matter: “Most of the hun- 
dreds of families already relocated are 
pleased with their new homes and new 
neighborhoods. Many of the families moved 
to the vicinity of Austin and north. Some 
bought new homes—but to do so, some 
mothers had to go to work. Families dou- 
bled up in other instances.” 

Said with pride. Aren’t they the lucky 
ones—they can now live two families under 
a roof or with the mother going to work 
for the first time in order to afford the 
homes they were forced into buying. So 
the city exchanges its problem of slums for 
a potential problem in mental health and 
juvenile delinquency. That's progress. 

As to clearing the slums—the necessity for 
razing an area has always seemed rather 
unfounded. For many years we had been 
anxious to visit New Orleans because we 
had heard of its romantic atmosphere, its 
old-world traditions, and its culinary ar- 
tistry. When we finally got there, we headed 
right for the famous French Quarter, about 
which some millions of words have been 
written and songs composed. 

I don’t believe I will ever quite forget my 
first feeling at observing this world-famous 
section of New Orleans. It was old world, 
it was “different,” all right. Nevertheless, 
as we stood there gazing about us I couldn’t 
help but comment. “We have a French 
Quarter back home, too, only we call it the 
slums,” 

The charm of European countries lay in 
its old buildings and the older they are, the 
more picturesque. Can you imagine these 
countries—for that matter, New Orleans— 
clearing away all these old buildings to 
make way for progress? What would be 
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their tourist highlight? ‘Yet tourists who 
gasp at the slums here at home will go to 
these other places and be charmed by the 
same type of row buildings with outside 
paint peeling and roofs sinking. 

The inconsistencies of man. 


STILL ON THE BOOKS 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
has finished its public hearings, it is con- 
ducting its necessary, thorough scrutiny 
of the President’s tax message. It is 
practical to call to the attention of the 
House the methods of tax reduction 
which could avoid the controversial pit- 
falls that face the administration’s 
proposals. 

I refer to the repeal of war time excise 
taxes as the proper approach to tax re- 
duction. 

The Lemonter, a community news- 
paper serving Lemont, Ill., discussed this 
issue in a concise and logical editorial 
in its April 18, issue. I place the item in 
the Recorp hoping that the clarity of 
expression will draw the attention of 
House Members: 

STILL ON THE Books 

A special task force of the American Re- 
tail Federation is campaigning for repeal 
of the wartime excise taxes. It deserves all 
success. 

These taxes, among others, were imposed 
as an emergency measure during World War 
II, and it was universally believed that a re- 
peal would come with the war's end. But 
some 18 years have passed and the taxes are 
still being levied. 

In some areas, at long last, such unfair 
and discriminatory taxes have been repealed. 
For instance, the taxes on rail and bus 
tickets and freight shipments were dropped, 
and the tax on air fares was halved. 

But the retail excise taxes remain. They 
are applied to a lengthy list of articles— 
leather goods, cosmetics, certain kinds of 
office machinery, furs, and jewelry. These 
articles, for the most part, can hardly be 
considered needless luxuries in a nation like 
ours. They are a part of a way of life. They 
contribute to living standards. And they 
are almost universally bought and used. 

Tax reform is now a principal topic of dis- 
cussion and debate. One of the best places 
to start is with a set of emergency excise 
taxes which are still on the books almost 
a generation after the emergency’s end. 


WHAT I CAN DO FOR MY COUNTRY 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in an 
essay contest conducted by the Argo, Ill., 
VFW, an outstanding young lady, Mich- 
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elle Kristie, submitted the winning essay 
which is certainly meritorious in every 
respect. 

I am proud to submit this article for 
the Recorp feeling that it reflects the 
spirit and determination of young Amer- 
icans everywhere. It is an inspirational 
work by the type of student that will 
surely play a major role in the expansion 
of our Nation. 

The article follows: 


WAT I Can Do ror My Country 


(By Michelle Kristie, age 16, 7237 West 62d 
Street, Argo, Argo High School student; 
first prize, VFW essay contest winner) 

As a student there isn’t very much I could 
do for my country but I can begin by learn- 
ing as much about my Government as pos- 
sible. 

I could study the Constitution, be active 
in local youth programs, and follow the rules 
and codes of a junior citizen by keeping all 
the laws that the school and the town have 
set up for people my age. 

As an adult the best way to help my coun- 
try would be to participate in local and na- 
tional elections. By participating in elec- 
tions, I do not mean that by casting a vote 
would be enough. Before I'd cast my ballot 
Id read as much as I could about the 
parties, and the people representing them. 
By becoming familiar with the various plat- 
forms of those running for office, I would be 
able to cast my ballot with confidence and 
not use guesswork. 

The newspapers are a good source of in- 
formation and through them I would be able 
to gather enough facts to choose the man I 
feel, would help my country most. 

However, voting in all elections would not 
be enough, there are other ways a person 
can help his country. I could never be a 
great statesman or a hero in any war, but by 
being active in local organizations; espe- 
cially those that are centered around educa- 
tion and children, I could fulfill my duties as 
a citizen. 

The children of today will be the leaders of 
tomorrow, so they must be coached and 
taught and finally molded into good citizens. 

The PTA, local youth organizations, 
church clubs, and social work would be a 
means of reaching our children. Through 
these organizations, I could help spread a lit- 
tle patriotism. It seems that there is too 
little of that today. We have all taken our 
freedom and our democratic way of life for 
granted. It is time we did some serious 
thinking about our great country. 

We must not stop there. Conservation, 
keeping our country clean and beautiful, 
fighting communism, obscenity, and delin- 
quency are of great importance. 

We must educate the illiterate, for knowl- 
edge is the foundation of a solid government. 

We must give help to our senior citizens, 
because they are the backbone of our 
country. 

If I ever traveled abroad, I would take my 
manners with me and help erase the im 
of the ugly American, for American prestige 
throughout the world is of great value. 

We must prove to all Americans and to the 
world that our country is the greatest of all 
countries. 

I cannot do all of this alone, but with the 
help of every American, it can be done. It 
may take a long time, but when all our 
hopes are fulfilled, it will be a Job well done, 
and the reward will be great. 

When this happens, I shall feel that I had 
a part in this movement by being a good 
citizen. 

I think that President Kennedy summed 
it up perfectly when he said, “Ask not what 
your country can do for you—ask what you 
can do for your country.” 
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A BILL “TO PROVIDE THAT MEM- 
BERSHIP BY NATIONAL BANKS IN 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
SHALL BE VOLUNTARY, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES” 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. St GERMAIN? 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill would accord to national banks the 
option of joining and maintaining or 
refraining from membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System—a privilege which 
is now enjoyed only by State-chartered 
banks and trust companies. 

The fourth and fifth sections of the 
proposed bill would provide that national 
banks may join the Federal Reserve 
System, changing from the imperative. 
Also, the penalty provisions invoked upon 
failure of a national bank to join the 
System are eliminated in the sixth sec- 
tion. The eighth section of the bill would 
permit national banks as well as State 
banks and trust companies to withdraw 
from the Federal Reserve System if they 
desire to do so. The ninth section would 
provide for reserve requirements for non- 
member national banks. The 11th sec- 
tion would provide that the Comptroller 
of the Currency would regulate interest 
rates on time and savings accounts for 
nonmember national banks. 

Optional membership for national 
banks in the Federal Reserve System 
may be supported, both on grounds of 
equity, and on grounds of fundamental 
policy. Considerations of equity arise 
because all banks do not benefit equally 
from membership in the System. There 
are few advantages to be derived from 
such membership by smaller banks. 
These banks generally find the check- 
clearing and borrowing facilities of the 
System less convenient than those avail- 
able from their correspondent banks. 
To procure these correspondent services, 
they are required to maintain balances 
with those banks. As a consequence, if 
they are members of the System they 
must maintain two sets of idle balances— 
with the Federal Reserve, and with 
their correspondent bank. The ad- 
vantages of optional membership are 
evident from the fact that the great 
majority of the smaller State-chartered 
banks have not chosen to become mem- 
bers of the System. National banks, 
which do not have this choice, are thus 
placed at a competitive disadvantage in 
terms of their operating costs, and 
hence their capacity to meet the terms 
of their rival State-chartered banks. 

The fundamental policy considerations 
relate to the need for mandatory mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System as 
a means of assuring effective monetary 
controls. It is doubtful that optional 
membership in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem would impair monetary control 
powers significantly. Most of the larger 
banks of the country would undoubtedly 
choose to retain their membership in the 
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System, both for reasons of traditions 
and prestige, and because they are able 
to utilize the facilities of the System 
more readily. This is clear from the fact 
that only a handful of the larger State- 
chartered banks have failed to seek mem- 
bership in the System. 

There is a possible alternate course for 
dealing with the problems both of equity 
and of effective monetary controls. This 
would be to require mandatory member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve System for 
all commercial banks or at least for all 
insured commercial banks. This course 
would not, however, fully meet the prob- 
lem of equity. Most of the smaller banks 
would nevertheless find it necessary to 
maintain their correspondent relation- 
ships at the expense of additional idle 
balances. Moreover, since the reserve 
requirements imposed under State law 
are less onerous than those which apply 
to member banks, mandatory member- 
ship would represent a severe added bur- 
den to banks which are not now members 
of the System. For this reason, any pro- 
posal to make membership in the Federal 
Reserve System mandatory for all banks 
would necessitate a revision of reserve- 
requirements policy. 

While a case may be made either for 
mandatory or voluntary membership in 
the Federal Reserve System for all com- 
mercial banks, there is no justification 
for discriminating against national banks 
in this respect. The original purpose of 
the provision in the Federal Reserve Act 
requiring all national banks to become 
members of the System was to insure a 
sound starting point for the new Federal 
Reserve System. If membership had 
been made optional for all it might have 
been years before the System became es- 
tablished as banks joined one by one. 
On the other hand, serious constitutional 
questions might have arisen in the face of 
@ provision requiring all State banks to 
become members of a Federal instru- 
mentality. Consequently, all national 
banks became mandatory members of 
the new System and State banks were 
given the option of joining or remaining 
without the System. The time has come 
to redress this inequity that was neces- 
sary in 1913, the purpose of which has 
long since become invalid. The Federal 
Reserve System today is strong and 
sound so the national banks which are 
subject to all laws affecting their State 
competitors should be accorded equal 
treatment in this important matter. 
Whatever may have been the need for 
such discrimination at the time the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was founded it is no 
longer required and cannot be supported. 


WE MUST NOT LOSE SIGHT OF CUBA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Rocers] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, although the United States must 
maintain close watch on the developing 
situation in southeast Asia, the United 
States must not be diverted from the 
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No. 1 problem affecting this hemi- 
sphere—namely Communist Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, with Under Secretary of 
State W. Averell Harriman en route to 
Moscow today to confer with the Kremlin 
on the southeast Asian situation, I am 
hopeful that the distinguished Under 
Secretary will also impress the Soviets 
with the continued firm determination 
of the United States to halt the march of 
communism in this hemisphere. 

The renewed Communist activities in 
Asia signal a change in Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions with the West. The past has shown 
us that the Communists cannot be 
trusted. The future depends on U.S. 
initiative. 

I urge that the United States act to 
control communism in this hemisphere, 
and not be deceived into responding to 
the actions of the Communists in other 
parts of the globe. 


A BILL TO CREATE A FEDERAL 
BANKING COMMISSION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced H.R. 5874, to create a 
Federal Banking Commission. 

This is a revision of H.R. 4253 which 
was introduced by me on February 26, 
1963. The revision was necessary to 
make technical corrections of statutory 
citations and to correct grammatical er- 
rors. In a bill of this size and complex- 
ity, it was too much to hope that a first 
draft would be without such errors. 

The Subcommittee of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of which I have 
the honor to be chairman will hold hear- 
ings on the Banking Commission bill and 
on H.R. 729, the proposed Federal De- 
posit and Savings Insurance Board Act, 
= May 7, 8, 9, 10 and on May 13, 14, and 

5. 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF HR. 
710, TO AMEND THE BANKRUPTCY 
ACT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my testimony before Subcom- 
mittee 4 of the Judiciary Committee 
in support of my bill H.R. 710: 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ABRAHAM J. MUL- 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you and make a brief statement 
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in support of H.R. 710 which I introduced 
on January 9, 1963. 

I have introduced several bills over the 
past 15 years to amend the Bankruptcy Act 
with respect to the provision for priority 
of debts owed by a bankrupt for wages and 
commissions. The provisions contained in 
the present law are inadequate and 
outmoded. 

The bill which is now before you does 
not alter the time limit of 3 months on 
earnings which are given priority. It pro- 
poses primarily to increase the dollar limi- 
tation on wages entitled to priority payment 
from $600 to $1,000. 

I have also proposed to insert the word 
“salaries” after the word “wages.” We know 
that these words are now often used almost 
interchangeably. When the original bill was 
enacted into law, in 1898, the term wages 
was applied more generally to all paid em- 
ployees. In more recent times the term 
salary has been given the connotation of 
those employees paid on a weekly, biweekly, 
monthly or some other similar basis and 
the term wages has been applied to those 
paid on an hourly basis. This portion of 
the amendment is recommended to update 
the terminology of the law. 

I have further proposed that the term 
“or became payable” be inserted in clause 
(2). The original act did not cover salesmen 
in its provisions for priority payment of 
wages. However, the act was amended in 
1906 to include salesmen having a priority 
to claims for commissions earned along with 
other wage earners. 

Since that time there has been a great 
change in the mercantile and selling process. 
The expansion of credit has given rise to 
installment buying. This trend increases 
annually. We generally think of install- 
ment buying in the fleld of consumer goods 
only, but there exists much of it and in 
many varied forms among business com- 
panies. This increased use of installment 
selling has changed the role of the salesman, 

Many modern salesmen do not receive their 
commissions at time of sales, rather they are 
often related to payments for the goods sold. 
Thus these salesmen become creditors having 
a claim to a percentage of the receipts of the 
company even though the sales may have 
been made a year before. In such a case we 
might consider that a salesman earns his 
commission in two stages, one part is the 
selling of the product and the second part 
is contingent upon receipt of payment for 
the product. As the installment payments 
spread a salesman’s commission over a long 
period, we should consider that any 
sions becoming payable in the 3-month 
interim before bankruptcy action is a valid 
claim for earnings of that period even though 
the sale may have been made many months 
prior thereto. 

In the Bankruptcy Act there are several 
types of debts that have priority and must be 
paid out of the bankrupt estate before divi- 
dends can be paid to the general creditors. 
All of these debts having priority of payment 
must be paid in full except one—the claims 
for wages and commissions which are limited 
to $600 per claimant. The $600 limitation 
was established in the 1926 amendment to 
this act. 

I am sure that all of us will agree that 
one of the prime values of any law rests in 
its applicability to the current times. Can 
we consider a limitation of $600 on priority 
claims for wages of employees established in 
1926 to be realistic or equitable in 1963? 

The present Bankruptcy Act was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1898 and a limitation 
of $300 was placed on individual employee 
claims entitled to priority payment. In 1926 
this figure was doubled—there has been no 
change in the dollar limitation since. 

On February 18, 1898, Representative Sul- 
zer speaking in support of the bankruptcy 
bill on the House floor praised “the 
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that gives a preference to and carefully safe- 

the wages of employees and the 
rights of the producers and wage earners of 
the country. Under the provisions of this 
bill these worthy people are absolutely pro- 
tected in every respect and every safeguard 
is thrown around their rights to protect their 
wages and earnings.” 

Here Mr. Sulzer was speaking of the $300 
limitation which would adequately cover the 
earnings of most employees for a 3-month 
period. Actually this amount would exceed 
most employees earnings at that time. 

The $300 limitation of 1898 would cover 
the earnings of the average manufacturing 
employee’s wages for 1,470 hours of work; 
whereas the present $600 limitation would 
cover only 251 hours of the average manu- 
facturing employee's wages. 

Even though Congress doubled the dollar 
limitation from $300 to $600 in 1926 this 
was even then inadequate when compared 
to the 1898 relative position of earnings and 
cost of living. During this interim the Con- 
sumer Price Index increased 138 percent 
and the hourly wage rate of manufacturing 
employees increased 217 percent. 

For 37 years we have allowed this inequity 
to grow larger and larger. Let us take a look 
at some of the changes since 1926. The Con- 
sumer Price Index has increased 72 percent 
and the hourly wages of manufacturing em- 
ployees have increased 269 percent. Thus 
starting with an inequity in 1926 we have 
made no provisions to update the law and 
provide safeguards for the rights of em- 
ployees in bankruptcy cases. 

I would be among the first to admit that 
the $1,000 limitation proposed is neither 
adequate, proper, nor equitable; however, 
I do feel that this is a step in the right 
direction and is definitely a great improve- 
ment over our present woefully inadequate 
$600 limitation. To leave this archaic dis- 
crimination against employees and salesmen 
in effect would be injurious to a worthy and 
honorable element of our society. 

We saw a reduction in the number of 
failures from 17,075 in 1961 to 15,782 in 
1962; however, there was a rise in the dol- 
lar volume of liabilities. These failures 
represent many honest employees who were 
not properly protected. By leaving the pres- 
ent limitation in effect we are en 
employees to leave their employers if they 
discern that bankruptcy is probable. The 
loss of a few key employees at such a time 
would almost assure bankruptcy. Yet how 
can anyone expect employees to continue 
to work when there are inadequate provi- 
sions for their protection in case of bank- 
ruptcy? Thus, we may through our own 
inaction increase the number of bankrupt- 
cies in the country. 

Again I urge that Congress take action to 
improve the safeguards of employers in 
bankrupt cases. From 1898 to present our 
Consumer Price Index has increased by more 
than four times and the average hourly 
wages of manufacturing employees have in- 
creased almost 12 times. However, we have 
only doubled the dollar limitation of em- 
ployees’ priority to claims for wages and 
that was 37 years ago. 

The $300 limitation established in the 
original act would have covered 1,470 hours 
of work for the average manufacturing em- 
ployee, today even increasing the limitation 
to $1,000 we will be covering only approxi- 
mately 418 hours of work for the average 
manufacturing employee. Thus we can 
easily see how outdated this provision of the 
act is, and how essential it is for the Con- 
gress to take action to bring it more in ac- 
cord with the realities of today. 

I urge that H.R. 710 therefore be approved 
by this committee so that its enactment can 
be achieved this year. 

Thank you for your permitting me to sub- 
mit my views to you. 
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WASHINGTON CRIME 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, April 15, more than 12,000 
Negroes visited Glen Echo Amusement 
Park which is situated in Montgomery 
County, Md., only a few miles from the 
District line. From all reports, it would 
appear that the vast majority of these 
Glen Echo visitors were children of 
school age from Washington. 

I am informed that the Monday fol- 
lowing Easter is a school] holiday for the 
Washington public schools. Nearly 
every year, roaming gangs of Negroes 
create serious disturbances in Washing- 
ton or its environs on Easter Monday. 

Although a dangerous and explosive 
situation developed at Glen Echo and 
several felonies were committed, the 
Washington Post got around to report- 
ing these felonies on April 24 and re- 
ferred to them as “minor disturbances.” 

The Montgomery County Police De- 
partment lists the following violations of 
law which occurred at Glen Echo on 
April 15: 

1. A visiting student from New York State 
reported the theft of her wallet and cash, 
and advised she suspected numerous colored 
people, who were surrounding her while she 
was waiting to get on a ride. 

2. A busdriver for the D.C. Transit Co. 
reports the loss of $30 while operating his 
bus on Massachusetts Avenue near Golds- 
boro Road. This theft is alleged to have 
been committed by three colored males, who 
fied the bus when he stopped at a stop sign 
at the above mentioned location. 

8. The Glen Echo Park Co. reports one of 
their pinball machines, located in Sport 
Land, was forcibly entered by a large group 
of colored males. 

4. The B. & B. Catering Co., operator of a 
refreshment stand in the park, reported the 
larceny, in excess of $100, of funds from the 
cash register by three to five unknown col- 
ored males. 

5. A lady's wallet was found discarded in 
the ladies’ lavatory of the Park Co. 

6. A teenager reported the theft of his 
wallet from his rear pants pocket, while 
standing in a line at the roller coaster. He 
advised he was surrounded by colored per- 
sons at the time this theft occurred. His 
wallet contained $8. 

7. We also have knowledge of the Burns 
Detective Agency people handling approxi- 
mately 25 persons for minor acts of dis- 
orderliness, consisting of failure to turn in 
tickets on the rides, jumping railings to 
avoid giving tickets for the ride, and ques- 
tioning the authority of the Burns’ people. 
There were also instances where merchan- 
dise displayed on outside stands around 
places such as the gift shops and the pop- 
corn stands, were taken by passing people. 


The Washington Evening Star finally 
printed a related article on April 24 
on page E6. That was on the sixth page 
of the fifth section of the Star. 

At least six serious, felonious crimes 
were committed at Glen Echo that day. 
The Washington Post described them as 
minor disturbances and the Star failed 
to mention them. 
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This is an example of the type of 
slanted journalism practiced by Wash- 
ington newspapers. 

Last year, through the efforts of pro- 
fessional agitators, certain Government 
officials and others who refuse to recog- 
nize the existence of racial differences, 
Glen Echo was compelled to admit Ne- 
groes. Prior to that time, only white 
persons were admitted to the amuse- 
ment park. Now, the park has become 
resegregated, inasmuch as most white 
persons no longer care to patronize this 
park because of the present intolerable 
conditions. According to the Mont- 
gomery police, 95 to 98 percent of the 
persons admitted to Glen Echo that day 
were Negro. 

On the morning of April 15, two 
schoolbus loads of children from a 
southern State, who were visiting 
Washington, had to leave the park in 
the face of impending trouble. They 
had come to the Nation’s Capital to 
enjoy its historical and cultural ad- 
vantages but had to abandon their rec- 
reational pursuit in the face of the 
behavior of these young hoodlums, most 
of whom were Washington schoolchil- 
dren. 

Because of the violence of Glen Echo 
and at the Washington Stadium, I would 
suggest that the management of those 
two enterprises adopt a strict segrega- 
tion policy so as to protect white per- 
sons who wish to visit them. 

I make this suggestion because so far 
desegregation in the National Capital 
has resulted in de facto segregation any- 
way. This means, of course, that white 
people are now denied the opportunity 
to attend recreational events in their 
own National Capital. 


OUR POLICY ON CUBA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LI- 
BONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from new Jersey 
(Mr. WALLHAUSER] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States has been concerned 
with the problem of Cuba periodically 
throughout our history. We know that 
the concern now is greater than it has 
ever been as the threat of communism 
hangs heavy over all of our Western 
Hemisphere. 

Because of its location and proximity, 
Cuba has been recognized as an impor- 
tant element in our strategic national 
security. The importance of it has in- 
creased with the development of mili- 
tary weapons, modes of transportation, 
and last—but not least—techniques in 
sabotage, subversion and the infiltration 
of the minds of the people. 

We, as citizens of the United States 
of America, are concerned not only for 
our Nation, but also for all nations in 
the Western Hemisphere, as Cuba is a 
major threat to the entire hemisphere 
because of its binding ties with Soviet 
Russia. Yet, Mr. Speaker, in noting the 
apparent lack of interest and action by 
many nations in the hemisphere, I won- 
der if the nations to the south of us fully 
comprehend the situation and the 
threat to them and their people. 
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The question naturally arises, what 
have we, as a nation, done through those 
agencies of government charged with 
carrying out foreign policy to alert and 
enlist the Latin American nations in a 
common cause to eliminate communism 
from the Western Hemisphere with all 
of its ugly and slave-encompassing in- 
tentions and actions. 

I do not question that some attempt 
has been made to enlist nations of the 
Western Hemisphere in this effort, but 
I doubt that we have used every effective 
means at our command to bring this 
about. The time for platitudes and 
pussyfooting has long since passed. It 
now is the time for presenting of hard 
facts. It is time for determined action 
to bring about a cohesive and effective 
team effort. This action cannot wait. 

Under our Constitution, Mr, Speaker, 
the carrying out of foreign policy is 
vested in the President, I am sure that 
whatever action he decides to take in 
this area will be wholeheartedly sup- 
ported by the people and the Congress 
of the United States, for all of us are 
deeply concerned over what is transpir- 
ing today, but before the final decision 
is made we have a duty to express opin- 
ions and give what might be constructive 
suggestions. 

With the advent of a Communist re- 
gime in Cuba, it became an ideological 
challenge; with the advent of Soviet mili- 
tary presence there, it became a military 
one. We are aware of this and the 
leaders of the Latin American nations 
must be exhorted to assist in meeting 
this challenge. 

Americans are united today on three 
points. First, that the Soviet military 
presence in Cuba is undesirable; second, 
that Fidel Castro’s government is unde- 
sirable, and third, that Cuba must be 
returned to the Cubans under a demo- 
cratic, representative, free government. 
We believe in this and the leaders of the 
Latin American nations must believe it. 

Mr. Speaker, the Cuban situation is a 
critical challenge to the United States 
of America. Our future, and the future 
of the entire Western Hemisphere is at 
stake. Our prestige throughout the 
world is at stake. A lack of prestige, as 
we all know, can have a disastrous ef- 
fect in our dealings with all nations be 
they our friends, neutrals or those walk- 
ing a tightrope on the decision they must 
ultimately make—alinement with the 
free world or with the Communist world. 

An indecisive United States of America 
will not present a pretty picture to the 
world. If we cannot achieve leadership 
in the Western Hemisphere, how can we, 
as a Nation, expect to continue our in- 
fluence as a leader of nations in other 
parts of the world? 

The existence of Cuba as a Communist 
nation, just 90 miles from our shores, 
and the presence of Russian military 
forces in the island is our challenge of 
today. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, we also have another 
challenge as relates to Cuba and I be- 
lieve little or no attention has been paid 
to it. The decision on this challenge 
likewise cannot wait. The steps we may 
take, in conjunction with the Organiza- 
tion of American States, may well deter- 
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mine the future and development of a 
new Cuba when the Communists are 
driven from the Pearl of the Antilles. 

It, of course, might be termed a long- 
range challenge. What is done now or 
not done now will provide the answer as 
to how we will meet it. If we sit idly by, 
the result, after the Communists are 
driven from the island, likely will be a 
floundering nation wracked by poverty 
and with no unified national aims. It 
would be a nation unable to achieve its 
rightful place as a strong and thriving 
member of the Western Hemisphere and 
the free world. 

Therefore, it is worthwhile to think 
through briefiy just what our goal is in 
Cuba, and think about some of the things 
that can be done now, so that when to- 
day’s problems are solved, we will not 
find ourselves facing bewildering new 
ones tomorrow. Today’s problems are 
how to get rid of the Soviets and Fidel 
Castro in Cuba. Tomorrow’s will be how 
to deal with, guide and help with the 
construction of the new Cuba which 
must eventually emerge. 

I think our long-range object, or goal, 
with regard to Cuba can be stated quite 
simply. It is the establishment of a suc- 
cessful, representative, honest govern- 
ment there with which we can deal on a 
mutually honorable basis. The Alliance 
for Progress distills the essence of what 
we hope for in our relations with our 
Latin American neighbors; we are sym- 
pathetic with their efforts to improve 
social and and economic conditions. 
But the members of the Alliance recog- 
nize that self-help and mutual respect 
are necessary ingredients in that process, 

Our problem is that there is no such 
government in Cuba with which we can 
deal and that we have taken no positive 
steps to insure that the post-Castro 
government will be of such a nature. 
Put another way, forming and running 
@ representative, democratic govern- 
ment in Cuba, after Castro, is going to 
be a difficult proposition. Are there 
steps which we can take now which will 
help insure the success of such a new 
Cuban political regime? I believe there 
are—and I would like to discuss one to- 
day. It is the recognition by the United 
States of a Cuban National Council set 
up under the authority, protection and 
advice of the Organization of American 
States. 

When a resolution was introduced in 
the Senate last September calling for 
the establishment of a government-in- 
exile there was a flurry of debate about 
the idea, certain objections were raised, 
and it was just beginning to crystallize 
when the October crisis lessened interest 
in it. Now, of course, recent outbreaks 
in the ranks of Cuban exiles living in the 
United States has revived talk of recog- 
nition of a government-in-exile if the 
various factions involved can find a way 
to live under one roof and act in a co- 
operative manner with those who are 
seeking to help them. 

Today, I raise the issue again, but 
with a new approach. For it to be suc- 
cessful we must call upon the Organi- 
zation of American States to cooperate 
with us fully and wholeheartedly. The 
stakes for the member nations of that 
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organization are great and through lead- 
ership we must convince them of that. 

It is time for the Organization of 
American States to take constructive 
steps to help bring together all factions 
so that a responsible leadership may be 
set up to meet the present crisis and the 
future of Cuba. 

It is my belief that arguments raised 
so far in support of the idea for a gov- 
ernment-in-exile fall short of the full 
potential which the recognition of such 
a government or a national council pos- 
sesses. It is my hope that a broaden- 
ing of the base of these arguments will 
raise enough discussion, and win over 
enough adherents to this idea for a na- 
tional council, so that some action may 
be taken by the Congress which will be 
constructive in the light of our long- 
range goals in Cuba. 

Let us leave to the international law- 
yers the question of whether such a gov- 
ernment or council should be recognized 
as insurgent, belligerent, or as any other 
limited or conditional category of gov- 
ernment. Let us assume that if we de- 
cide to take such a step that we can find 
the most advantageous way to do it in 
the eyes of the international community. 
Let us look beyond this to the reasons 
why we might want to recognize a Cuban 
national council. 

It is my belief that it would accom- 
plish the following: 

First. Provide a rallying point for the 
Cuban refugees in the hemisphere. 

Second. Provide a legal and effective 
instrument through which this and other 
governments could offer material and 
financial aid in the fight to regain Cuba’s 
freedom. 

Third. Provide a focal point of com- 
munication with the freedom-loving re- 
sistance fighters still carrying on inside 
of Cuba. 

Fourth. Assure the Cuban people and 
the world that the United States is not 
accepting the Castro government as the 
permanent government of Cuba. 

Fifth. Lay the basis of legal domestic 
support for the activities of the Cuban 
refugees. At present, our immigration 
and Coast. Guard authorities must en- 
force strict curtailments on the activities 
of refugees who are trying in various 
ways to fight Castro. 

Now, those who oppose recognition of 
a Cuban government-in-exile per se for 
various reasons have come up with cer- 
tain arguments against the idea which 
deserve consideration and answer. In 
particular, the Department of State has 
put forward several reasons for not sup- 
porting such a move which I would like 
to examine at this time. 

First, the State Department claims 
that it is their custom to recognize a 
government-in-exile only when it has 
direct contact with, or contains members 
of, the prior government of the territory 
in question. As, for example, was the 
case in World War II when many gov- 
ernments, or parts of them, fled their 
countries in the face of Nazi invasions— 
then, we could legitimately recognize a 
government-in-exile. In other words, 
the State Department claims that a gov- 
ernment should constitute a government 
before being driven from its territory in 
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order for us to recognize that it is in 
exile. 

T suggest. that the State Department 
examine its own files, and do a little 
homework on the diplomatic history of 
the United States. During World War 
I. a Czechoslovak National Council was 
formed for the purpose of waging a war 
of independence from the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. Czechoslovakia was not 
even a separate State. The Council was 
formed right here in the United States, 
by means of the Cleveland Agreement of 
1915 and the Pittsburgh Pact of 1918, 
which served. to unify splintered exile 
groups. The United States recognized 
the Czechoslovak National Council as a 
de facto belligerent government on Sep- 
tember 3, 1918, several weeks before the 
end of the war. 

Also, during World War I a. Polish 
National Committee was formed under 
the leadership of Paderewski, with the 
cooperation and aid of the Polish move- 
ment in Chicago. Poland had been un- 
der Russian occupation since 1863, and 
therefore was not even a free state, let 
alone self-governed. But on November 
1, 1918, the United States recognized the 
Polish Army, under the Polish National 
Committee, as a cobelligerent. In nei- 
ther of these cases did a government as 
such exist on the territory of the country 
involved which had any connection with 
the governments which we recognized. 

During World War I a Polish gov- 
ernment-in-exile was formed, following 
the Nazi occupation of Poland. But this 
was not the pre-Nazi government trans- 
planted, for the Germans caught and 
detained most of the Polish leaders. This 
government, which the United States 
recognized, was composed of other Polish 
leaders. 

The most famous example of a gov- 
ernment-in-exile, which the State De- 
partment has apparently forgotten, is 
that of Gen. Charles de Gaulle during 
World War II. While we did not extend 
him recognition as “a government of 
France,” we did recognize in August of 
1943 that his French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation was administering cer- 
tain French oversea territories. Formal 
diplomatic relations were resumed after 
he formed a new French Government of 
National Unity in 1944 in his newly lib- 
erated homeland. 

Therefore, the arguments of the State 
Department that there is no precedent 
for such a recognition seem to me to be 
rather weak. 

The second major argument against 
recognition of a government-in-exile 
given by the Department of State is that 
such a move might cause Castro to react 
by abrogating the Guantanamo Treaty, 
or refusing to accept any representation 
from us through the Swiss Embassy in 
Havana, so that we would lose contact 
with his government. This would mean 
that we could no longer exercise diplo- 
matic means of defending the rights of 
US. citizens still in Cuba, or such Amer- 
icans as those shipwrecked skindivers 
recently washed ashore in Cuba. 

Now, again, this argument seems weak 
tome. Itis a universally accepted prin- 
ciple of international law that treaties 
bind States. That is, the State of Cuba 
is what is bound by the Guantanamo 
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Treaty. Thegovernment which happens 
to be representing that State at the mo~ 
ment is the government of Pidel Castro. 
We hold his government responsible for 
the obligations and duties of the Cuban 
State. Now it is another accepted prin- 
ciple of international law that rupture of 
diplomatic relations does. not. constitute 
withdrawal of recognition of the govern- 
ment concerned. We still recognize Cas- 
tro as the government responsible for 
Cuba’s international conduct. But. the 
recognition of a Cuban government-in- 
exile, while it may anger Castro, would 
not constitute a negation of his respon- 
sibilities for the conduct of Cuban af- 
fairs. This is because his is already 
recognized by the whole world as the 
existing government of Cuba. The rec- 
ognition of a government-in-exile for 
limited purposes; which would have to 
be specified in the recognition proclama- 
tion, would in no sense imply that we 
were holding anyone but Fidel Castro 
responsible for events in Cuba. Besides, 
let us be honest about this. It is not a 
treaty which keeps Castro from march- 
ing onto our base at Guantanamo. It is 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

As far as our representation in Havana 
is concerned, I think we have already 
lost contact with Castro, and no effeetive 
communication can occur between his 
government and ours, government-in- 
exile or no government-in-exile. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of State 
also gives as a reason for their reluctance 
to recognize a Cuban revolutionary gov- 
ernment-in-exile the fact that the refu- 
gees are too splintered to form an ef- 
fective unity. May I remind you that 
this was the case with the Czechoslovak 
exiles that Masaryk formed into a gov- 
ernment in 1918; it was true of the Pol- 
ish exiles that finally rallied around 
Paderewski during World War I; and 
it was true of the Free French, who were 
only unified after the most strenuous 
exertion of leadership on the part of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle. It is precisely 
the promise of recognition that the Cu- 
ban refugees need to draw them together 
in a serious, responsible effort to be of 
service to the Republic of Cuba. 

Finally, there are concerned observers 
of the Cuban situation who feel that the 
recognition of a Cuban government-in- 
exile would have am adverse reaction on 
the underground movement which 
stayed behind to fight Castro. Such 
recognition, some feel, would make it ap- 
pear that the United States was favor- 
ing a group of refugees over the under- 
ground, and might install this exile 
group in power in Cuba once Castro fell. 
This is a serious problem, and must be 
treated forthrightly and with great 
care. I suggest that many of the prob- 
lems could be solved in this move by 
eliminating the title Government-in- 
Exile.” Remember that in World War I 
we dealt with what was called the 
Czechoslovak National Council and the 
Polish National Committee. These 
groups were formed not to be imposed 
as governments in their captive terri- 
tories, but to obtain the liberation of 
their homeland. We must not let the 
Cuban people think that we are going 
to preempt their right to elect their own 
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government once they are freed of Com- 
munist on. 

It seems to me that one way to settle 
this problem would be to recognize the 
national council on the condition that 
they agree that once Castro is over- 
thrown and they return to Cuba, that 
they will not exercise all the rights of a 
constitutional government, but rather 
will agree to serve in an administrative 
capacity under the supervision of the 
Organization of American States. At 
the end of an agreed interim period, 
free and open elections would be held. 
This is the kind of approach which I 
think we should discuss and have clearly 
understood prior to the recognition of 
any exile group. 

Concerning the long-range benefits of 
recognition, I think that one of the most 
important would be that we need to be 
training people for us to work with in 
the post-Castro era in Cuba. The new 
Cuba will definitely be eligible for im- 
mediate aid under the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, since we will certainly be committed 
to helping the Cubans wipe out the dis- 
asterous effects of Castro’s economic 
policies. If we recognize a national 
council, they could set up a provisional 
ministry of economics to organize re- 
covery planning for the post-Castro era, 
train economists and administrators, 
and perhaps even take part in a pro- 
gram which we could set up to familiar- 
ize them with the assistance available 
from AID, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, the Export-Import Bank, 
and so forth. We could do the same 
thing in public health, education, agri- 
culture, and other flelds of public ad- 
ministration. This would mean that in 
the immediate aftermath of the over- 
throw of Castro, a trained group of ad- 
ministrators would be available to the 
Cuban people, to utilize in the initial re- 
building task. In this way, the refugees 
would show their desire to contribute to 
the progressive construction of a new 
and free Cuba. Hopefully, many of 
these people would retain important gov- 
ernment posts following free Cuban elec- 
tions. The United States would find it 
convenient and easy to work with them 
through our foreign aid program, and 
there would be a high level of mutual 
understanding and respect. 

I would like to close by saying that 
what I have attempted to do today is to 
open debate on the recognition of a 
Cuban national council on a responsible 
basis. I realize that some of the argu- 
ments I have mentioned are debatable, 
and that is precisely why they have been 
raised. Because I believe that, if the 
Congress seriously concerns itself with 
the pros and cons of this matter, that 
it will determine in a sound and sober 
way that there will be considerable ad- 
vantages to the Cuban people, to the 
Cuban exiles, and to the United States, 
in the recognition of such national coun- 
cil. It is in the interest of contributing 
to such a determination that these 
thoughts are offered today to the Mem- 
bers of this distinguished body. 


SAVE PUBLIC HOUSING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. Ryan] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the U.S. public housing program is about 
to come to a standstill. Within a few 
months the ceiling on annual contribu- 
tions to public housing agencies will be 
reached. The Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, imposes a limitation of $336 
million per year on Federal contributions 
to public housing agencies. In addition, 
no State may receive more than 15 per- 
cent of contributions authorized after 
July 1, 1961. 

Today I have introduced legislation 
embodied in two bills to amend the 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended, to re- 
move these two restrictions. 

This legislation is desperately needed. 
By June 30 of this year New York State 
will have reached the 15-percent limita- 
tion and exhausted its quota of units 
available under the act. Unless the 15- 
percent restriction is removed, there will 
be no more federally assisted public 
housing in New York. And unless the 
$336 million limitation upon annual con- 
tributions is removed, the quota of units 
for the entire country will be exhausted 
at about the same time. 

The Housing Act of 1961 contemplated 
an additional 100,000 units of public 
housing. Contracts, reservations, and 
applications under consideration already 
exceed that figure. 

Mr. Speaker, last September 1 marked 
the 25th anniversary of the 
of the Housing Act of 1937 by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Public housing 
has played a crucial role in the fight 
against the social and economic evils of 
slums and has provided decent housing 
in a healthful environment for millions 
of our fellow citizens. The program 
must not be allowed to lapse in the face 
of unmet national needs. 

In New York City the need for further 
public housing is acute. Mayor Wagner, 
on February 8, 1963, in a speech before 
the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officers spelled out this 
need: 

We still have slums in New York City. In 
fact, according to the 1960 census more than 
500,000 housing units in New York City are 
deteriorating or in substandard condition. 
More than 276,000 such units are dilapidated 
or without essential plumbing facilities. 
Moreover, according to the 1960 census, and 
here is a key fact, 79 percent of all families 
now living in substandard quarters have in- 
comes of less than $5,000 per year * * +, In 
summary, there are a minimum of 200,000 
ill-housed low income families in New York 
City whose only prospect for improving their 
housing consists of low rent public housing. 


The New York City Housing Authority 
estimates that New York City needs at a 
bare minimum 20,000 units a year for the 
next 10 years in order to meet the des- 
perate shortage of low income housing. 
The State administration’s policy has 
accentuated the city’s shortage. The 
State does not favor low rent public 
housing in New York City. Out of $60 
million available to the State for 
public housing New York City received 
in 1962 approximately $6 million. The 
State allocated about 10 percent of avail- 
able State public housing funds to New 
York City. 
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Private builders will not construct low- 
rent housing. According to a recent 
study published by the Metropolitan 
Housing and Planning Council of Chi- 
cago, private builders are having no 
success in providing a decent home and 
a suitable living environment for low- 
income families. The council states: 

The prices which home builders must 
charge for their product limits their market 
to an upper income group which cannot 
absorb more housing than is now being 
produced for its use. The purchase prices 
of new homes, as measured by dwellings in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, have increased by 61 percent in the last 
11 years, although the cost of living in gen- 
eral has increased by only 29 percent. The 
continued rise in mortgage interest rates 
in the last 7 years has increased the monthly 
payments of potential purchasers and 
renters, thus further limiting the market 
for new housing. 


It is often said that a State or munici- 
pality should do something to help it- 
self. I certainly agree. New York City 
has an active public housing program. 
New York City has a total of 138,053 low- 
rent public housing units. Of that total 
50,631 are State aided and 27,702 are 
city aided. This means that almost 57 
percent of the public housing units were 
built with State and local funds. 

New Lork's housing needs are great. 
New York State is now trying to house 
7 percent of the Nation’s Negroes, 10 
percent of the Nation’s aged, and 22 per- 
cent of our foreign born. Some half 
million Negroes have migrated to New 
York from the South, more than to any 
other State, except California. There 
are now 350 people per square mile in 
New York as opposed to the national 
average of 50 per square mile. The 
States needing little public housing are 
usually low in density—Wyoming has 
but 3.4 people per square mile—while 
those needing public housing are ex- 
tremely concentrated like New York. 

A survey of the 1960 census of hous- 
ing shows that in New York City the 
number of sound housing units with all 
plumbing facilities increased signifi- 
cantly, but there was also a more sig- 
nificant increase in the number of dete- 
riorating, dilapidated, or substandard 
units. In 1950 less than 15 percent of 
all units fell in this category. By 1960 
more than 20 percent did. 

Mr. Speaker, unless the present limi- 
tations on annual contributions are re- 
moved, we will witness the demise of the 
public housing program in a very short 
time. It is ironical that 1962 marked 
the 25th anniversary of public housing— 
and 1963, 1 year later, may mark its 
doom. 

During these 25 years the low-rent pro- 
gram has provided housing for approxi- 
mately 7 million persons. Today about 
2 million persons are living in the more 
than 525,000 homes produced under the 
program. More than half of them are 
minors. Nearly half of the presently 
scheduled homes are to be designed 
especially for use by elderly persons. 

Every State in the Union, with the 
exception of four, has participated in 
the public housing program. Among the 
leading recipients of the benefits are 
Alabama and Georgia, California and 
Texas, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
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Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, Louisiana, 
and my own State of New York. No 
section of the country has failed to take 
part in the program. 

The progress report on Federal hous- 
ing programs, issued by HHFA in August 
1962, gave the following comprehen- 
sive picture of the status of the public 
housing program since the Housing Act 
of 1961 made it possible to commit the 
full $336 million in annual contributions: 

Since enactment of the 1961 act, 117 new 
municipal housing authorities have been 
created and 17 county housing authorities. 
The municipal authorities are located as 
follows: 47 in rural places; 44 in communi- 
ties of under 10,000 inhabitants; 21 in com- 
munities with between 10,000 and 49,000; 4 
in 50,000 to 99,000 category; and Fin a city 
of 126,000. 


At the time of the progress report of 
1962, 35,000 units had been put under 
program reservation; that figure has 
now risen to 58,000. The 1962 report 
listed 23,199 units under annual con- 
tribution contracts; we now have 32,- 
000 in this category. In other words, 
90,000 units out of a contemplated 100,- 
000 units have already been committed. 
Thousands of applications for projects 
are backlogged at FHA, which will never 
be granted if the limitations on the pub- 
lie housing program are not removed. 

We cannot even be sure that. 10,000 
more units will result from the uncom- 
mitted balance. The estimate that 100,- 
000 units could be built under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1961 was based on 1960 
construction costs which were indexed 
at 103.9—1957-59=100—for residences 
and 106.3 for apartments. The latest 
Commerce Department figures show 
residences now stand at 106.3 and apart- 
ments at 108.8. This represents an all- 
time high in both categories, and there 
is every reason to believe that this up- 
ward trend in construction costs will 
continue in 1963. It is clear that pub- 
lic housing may not even reach its hoped 
for expansion of 100,000 units before 
the present authorization is exhausted. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that Congress pro- 
vide the legislation necessary to continue 
this important program. Otherwise, 
there will be no more low-income hous- 
ing forthcoming. Public housing has 
served about 7 million families and 
stimulated $6.3 billion in dwelling con- 
struction and is now in the process of 
implementing progressive new programs 
that will have far-reaching effects. 
After 25 years of comparative success 
in meeting some of the most urgent 
needs of our Nation, it now faces im- 
pending oblivion. We cannot allow this 
program to lapse, particularly not in our 
largest. city which faces our largest hous- 
ing problems. We cannot allow thou- 
sands of families to go unhoused. 

We must recognize the emergency and 
act now. 


THE PHILIPPINES CLAIMS AFFAIR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
VANIK] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
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this point in the Rxconn and to include 
certain editorials, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee dis- 
closure of $150,000 in fees to a Philip- 
pine sugar and war claims lobbyist for 
his work in obtaining congressional ap- 
proval of the $73 million Philippine war 
claims bill was one of the most shock- 
ing cases on record of improper inter- 
ference with the legislative process. The 
further disclosure of the political con- 
tributions made by this lobbyist during 
congressional consideration of this leg- 
islation adds fury to the fume. 

On May 9, 1962, the House voted down 
the $73 million Philippine claims bill 
after an extensive public debate. Dur- 
ing the course of the discussion on the 
legislation, it was apparent that some op- 
position to the bill was generated by some 
Members of Congress from tobacco grow- 
ing States who resented an embargo on 
a shipment of American tobacco to the 
Philippines. 

I was among those Members of this 
body who opposed the legislation because 
of instinetive fear that the $73 million 
payment would end up in the pockets of 
persons who had purchased the claims 
or to whom the claims had been as- 
signed for a fraction of original value. 
The bill simply did not look right. There 
are many occasions in which the legisla- 
tor with limited access to facts and un- 
der the pressure of business simply op- 
4 legislation which does not seem 

t. 

Immediately after this legislation was 
rejected, newspapers all over the coun- 
try bombarded this body for its derelic- 
tion of responsibility to our Philippine 
friends. The following are examples of 
the editorial barrage to which Congress- 
men were exposed who dared to question 
the Philippine payment bill: 

[From the San Francisco Examiner, May 16, 
1962] 
UNFRIENDLY Move 

Congressional action in disapproving war 

claims by the Philippines just 
doesn’t make sense. 

The Philippines are our firm ally in Asia; 
our bonds are tempered in tradition and 
battle. 

In a surprise move, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has turned down—201 to 171—a 
bill to pay the Philippines $73 million. The 
funds would have completed our payments: 
on claims arising from World War N combat 
between American and Japanese forces: 

On the other hand, torrents of dollars are 
flowing to alleged neutrals and other na- 
tions of dubious attitudes toward the United 
States. 

In the Philippines, the reaction is bitter. 
Vice President Emmanuel Palaez rightly 
comments that “it seems the United States 
treats her friends more shabbily than those 
who are not with her.” 

President Kennedy has expressed regret 
over the House action even before President 
Diosdados Macapagal canceled his visit to 
the United States next month. 

We are happy to note that there is a move 
afoot in Congress to reintroduce the pay- 
ment bill at this session. We urge all Repre- 
sentatives and Senators to heal this rift 
between friends. 
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[From the San Francisco Chronicle, May 15, 
1962 
Concress SLAPS A VALUED ALLY 

Congress, through stupidity, ignorance, or 
both, has welched on a promised $73 million 
war damage payment to the mes 
allenating a highly valued ally at a time ot 
dangerous crisis in nearby Laos. 

Philippine President Diosdado Macapagal. 
who was elected on a strong pro-American 
platform, has postponed indefinitely his 
scheduled June 19 good will trip to Wash- 
ington, explaining: “Our people would never 
understand how, under the circumstances, 
I could go to the United States and dwell 
on the subject of good will. At this present 
moment; the word will sound empty.” 

The war-damage bill, rejected 201 to 171 
by the House of Representatives, would have 
fulfilled a 10-year-old promise to repay 86,000 
Filipino. claimants for losses suffered in 
World War II. American as well as Jap- 
anese shells and bombs wiped. out: many a 
Philippine business and farm. Payment had 
been pledged by an earlier act of Congress 
itself. 

The rejection was due to lack of under- 
standing,” a of the payment bill 
explained charitably. Some uninformed op- 
ponents called it a handout. 

President Kennedy, terming the rejection 
“a misunderstanding,” promised to 
fight for quick action to rectify the blunder. 
The payment—trivial by comparison with 
U.S. foreign aid to many a less friendly na- 
tion—is a moral obligation that must be 
met, he said. 

A second effort to honor this obligation 
will begin in Congress this week, and a score 
of Congressmen who opposed the payment 
are reportedly ready to change their votes. 
We hope so, from strategic as well as moral 
considerations, 

With Communist offensives taking over 
more and more of southeast Asia, the Philip- 
pines has, until now, been a reassuringly 
solid foe of that Red expansion. We suggest 
that Congressmen stop shooting down one of 
the few allies the United States has left in 
that hot war area of the uneasy world. 


[From the Washington Post, May 14, 1962] 
REBUFF TO OUR FRIENDS 


The House of Representatives was suffer- 
ing from the political jitters when it rejected 
the Philippines war-damage bill. The jus- 
tice of payments by this country to compen- 


recognized by Congress: 

the Philippine Rehabilitation Act in 1946. 
The question at issue in the House was the 
appropriation of $73 million to complete the 
payment of these claims. To reject the final 
payment after the claims have been estab- 
lished comes close to being an act of bad 
faith. 

This is not, of course, the first time that 
Congress has failed to meet its obligation. 
Three successive administrations have tried 
to secure funds to complete these payments 
to the Philippines. The present performance 
is. especially inexcusable, however, because 
the House rejected. the bill in a rollcall vote 
after tentatively approving it. And its 
thoughtless slap at the Philippines comes. 
only 6 weeks before President Diosdado Maca- 
pagal is scheduled to visit this country. 

President Kennedy has sought to minimize 
the damage by urging President. Macapagal 
to come in spite of his disappointment. The 
new chief executive in Manila must know 
that this action of an economy-minded 
House does not reflect any unfriendliness on 
the part of the American people. Neverthe- 
less, it is most unfortunate that the House 
should turn down the payment of a debt to 
our good friend and protege in the Pacific 
merely because an election is in the offing. 
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The administration should find a way to re- 
verse this decision if it is at all possible. 


[From the New York Times, May 18, 1962] 
JUSTICE TO THE PHILIPPINES 


One of the saddest incidents in the post- 
war relationships of the United States and 
the Philippines Republic was the House re- 
jection last week by a vote of 201 to 171 of 
$73 million worth of Philippines World War 
II damage claims. To Philippines President 
Macapagal the vote seemed a slap in the face, 
and he decided to postpone indefinitely the 
state visit he had planned to this country. 
Vice President and Foreign Secretary Em- 
manuel Palaez made the bitter comment 
that “the United States treats her friends 
more shabbily than those who are not with 
her.” 

Now the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
has taken steps to undo last week’s action. 
The bill had evidently not been adequately 
discussed in committee or on the floor; and 
certainly some of the blame for the whole 
mess belongs to the House leadership. Many 
Representatives must have voted against the 
bill on the grounds that most of the money 
would not go to help the Filipinos but would 
fall into the hands of American-owned cor- 
porations which did not need to be re- 
habilitated. 

The administration has now approved two 
important changes: First, to require re- 
cipients of payments to use them only for 
the economic benefit of the Filipinos; sec- 
ond, to stipulate that all payments be com- 
pleted within a year. Surely it is possible 
to see that this money is carefully and 
honestly spent, and we believe President 
Macapagal's administration is eager to see 
this done. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
17, 1962] 


DISCHARGE THE PHILIPPINE DEBT 


After World War II the U.S. Congress en- 
acted the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946. It established a War Damage Com- 
mission and authorized $400 million for pay- 
ment of claims. The object was to make 
payment in full of losses up to $500 and pay- 
ments up to 75 percent of awards above that 
figure. 

Representative Walter H. Judd, then & 
member of the Insular Affairs Committee, 
recalls that no one then knew what the 
claims would total. The committee decided 
to ask for $400 million and come back for 
$100 million more if needed. As it turned 
out, this covered 521% percent of the claims, 
leaving 2214 percent due under the 75-per- 
cent formula. 

For several years various administrations 
have come back to Congress asking $73 
million to discharge this implied obligation. 
Members of the House of Representatives 
who voted down this bill last week gave 
persuasive reasons for their opposition to 
it—but none which would offset the im- 
pression, especially among Filipinos, that 
the United States was failing in a commit- 
ment to a most loyal ally. 

It is true that American aid to the Phil- 
ippines since the war has totaled $1,765 
million; that only $550 million in reparations 
was collected from the Japanese, who invaded 
the islands; and that development projects 
may at this time be more important to the 
Philippine economy than war damage 
restitution. 

Yet many of the thousands of corporate 
and individual claimants already have made 
investments up to the 75 percent they 
expected to receive. If the money were 
given to the Philippine Government, it prob- 
ably would distribute it to the same claim- 
ants. And use of the money by them 
would surely benefit the economy of a repub- 
lic which is a free world bastion in these 
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days of Chinese Communist threats to 
Southeast Asia. 

Completion of payment of the Philippine 
war damage awards would be one of the best 
proofs the United States could offer that it 
honors a moral responsibility. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, May 14, 
1962] 
DISHONORING A JUST DEBT 

We share the dismay of Philippine officials 
over the unjustified repudiation by the House 
of the $73 million debt still owed the Philip- 
pines under terms of a 1946 War Damage 
Reparations Act. Emmanuel Pelaez, Philip- 
pine Vice President and Foreign Secretary, 
had reason, we think, to describe the House 
rejection of the claim as “shabby treatment” 
of a longtime friend and ally. 

The appropriation sought by the admin- 
istration was to have settled remaining 
claims growing out of damage inflicted on 
Philippine properties during World War II. 
Congress, after careful study of the situation 
a year after close of the war, authorized pay- 
ment for the damage, but at the time appro- 
priated insufficient money to meet all the 
awards approved by a United States-Philip- 
pines War Damage Commission. 

Apparently most of the opposition during 
debate on the measure centered around 
awards to large firms, including a brewery 
and a racetrack corporation. However, all 
the awards have been held to be justified by 
the reparations commission and others who 
have investigated the claims. To default on 
the entire debt because of dissatisfaction of 
several Members of Congress with the nature 
of certain awards is to dishonor a national 
obligation in a manner that affronts our ally 
in the Far East. We hope the House will 
reverse its unwise action of last Thursday and 
that the Senate will give overwhelming ap- 
proval of the bill. ` 


[From the Los Angeles Times, May 14, 1962] 
THE PHILIPPINES FEEL SHORT-CHANGED 


The Philippine Republic is bitter over 
shabby treatment by the United States, and 
President Diosdado Macapagal hints at can- 
celing his proposed trip to Washington. 

The U.S. Congress has just rejected a bill 
appropriating $73 million in war damage 
payments to Philippine citizens who lost 
property in the Japanese invasion. 

In view of the billions in U.S. largesse to 
Tito’s Yugoslavia, Nasser’s Egypt, and other 
dubious friends of the United States, the 
action is hard to understand. 

The $73 million is not a handout, but a 
debt for which the United States is morally 
responsible. When the Japanese smashed 
through the islands, the United States was 
the “protecting power” under international 
law, as the Philippines were not then an 
autonomous nation. 

The protecting power did not protect. 
Hence we are liable in justice. We acknowl- 
edged the debt by paying war damage claims 
soon after the war, but funds appropriated 
then were expended before all claims were 
settled. 

The $73 million appropriation was to cover 
a deficiency judgment. 

President Macapagal made no attempt to 
conceal Filipino displeasure. Several Fili- 
pino senators called for a break in diplo- 
matic relations with the United States. 

The breach is widened by ugly reports 
from Manila that a Philippine commission in 
Washington to urge passage of the $73 mil- 
lion appropriation was the victim of a 
shakedown by tobacco-State Senators. 

The Filipinos were told that the bill would 
have a better chance of passage if the 
Philippines purchased U.S. tobacco. 

The Filipinos bought $7 million worth of 
tobacco, which caused controversy when it 
landed in Manila. The incident did U.S. 
prestige no good. 


April 25 


The Philippines have been perhaps the 
most loyal ally we have had in the world. 
Her sons by thousands died with U.S. troops 
in 1941-45. Gen. Carlos Romulo, in the 
United Nations, stuck his country’s neck out 
a mile in a speech flaying Khrushchev while 
defending U.S. policy. 

And now we repay this devotion with 
pettiness. The U.S. image in Asia has been 
damaged. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 18, 
1962] 


PHILIPPINES WAR DAMAGE BILL 


Even though the $73 million Philippines 
war damage claims bill still faces opposition 
in the House, we are glad that Congress is 
getting a second chance to see justice done 
in this matter affecting our long-time friends 
and allies in Asia. 

The revision of the bill during its second 
voyage through the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee will, we believe, improve both the bill and 
its chances of passage. An amendment now 
requires that the funds voted (which are 
in addition to the $389 million already paid) 
shall be used for rehabilitation and economic 
improvement of the Philippines, not merely 
to repay corporations—largely American— 
that already have been rehabilitated. A ma- 
jor invitation to corrupt diversion of the 
money is thus eliminated. 

We sympathize with Representative Hays, 
of Ohio, an opponent of the measure, who 
feels that President Macapagal's cancella- 
tion of a planned visit to the United States, 
in protest of the previous failure of the bill, 
amounts to “putting a gun at our heads.” 
But, given the intensity of disappointment 
in the Philippines over this issue, if situa- 
tions had been reversed, would not Hays or 
any responsible official have acted in the 
same way? 

A principal point for Congress to bear in 
mind is the paradoxical, if cynical, feeling 
in odd corners of the world that a nation 
must have been an enemy of the United 
States to derive any benefits from it. Our 
generosity to fallen foes has given rise to this 
notion, but there is no need to advance it 
by lack of generosity to proven friends. Bri- 
tain, France, and other allies are well aware 
this skepticism is nonsense. 

And, after all, we promised, in 1946, to pay 
the money. So let's pay it. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 11, 


We SNUB OUR FRIENDS 


The House of Representatives has given 
@ demonstration of how to alienate our 
friends. By a vote of 201 to 171, it defeated 
a bill to pay $73 million in war damage claims 
to 86,000 claimants in the Philippines. As 
a result, anti-American feeling is running 
high in the island republic. 

This was no economy move, mind you. 
The validity of the claims had already been 
acknowledged. The opposition was spear- 
headed by congressmen from tobacco-grow- 
ing States who resented an embargo on a 
$7 million shipment of American tobacco 
to the Philippines, This embargo was lifted 
after the Philippine Supreme Court declared 
the shipment was legal. 

Many members of the Philippine Legisla- 
ture are now urging President Diosdada 
Macapagal to cancel his projected visit to 
the United States. Some are demanding re- 
call of the Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States and a break in diplomatic 
relations. 

Vice President Emmanuel Pelaez said the 
action of the U.S. House “would seem to 
support the view that one has to blackmail 
the Americans in order to get anything from 
them.” 

The House should reconsider its action or 
adopt the slogan: “Billions for lukewarm and 
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Communist-leaning neutrals, but not one 
cent for our proven friends.” 


Subsequently and because of the in- 
sistence of the administration and bar- 
rage of editorial clamor by the press 
this body passed out a modified version 
of the claims bill on August 1, 1962. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the 
fourth estate must assume a consider- 
able share of responsibility for the fi- 
nally approved draft of the Philippine 
claims bill which poured $150,000 into 
the pockets of a skilled lobbyist who ap- 
parently knew how to draft the public 
press Any provide powerful persuasion for 
his bill. 


THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
STATE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. RODINO] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day the 29th of April we in this body, and 
freemen throughout the world, will ob- 
serve the happy anniversary of the 
founding of the great, progressive State 
of Israel. I had intended to join with 
my colleagues at that time in memorial- 
izing this happy event. However, I have 
just been named by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York who is chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
to attend the meeting in Geneva next 
week of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration. I shall, 
therefore, be absent from the House on 
Monday next. And for this reason, I 
have asked permission to deliver my trib- 
ute to our courageous, loyal ally at this 
time. 

Each year, as the Israelis celebrate 
the anniversary of the independence of 
their nation, they are able to look back 
with pride at the accomplishments 
which have taken place during the inter- 
vening year. Each subsequent year since 
May 14, 1948, has been more progressive 
than the previous. For example, this 
past year saw an increase in industrial 
production of 13 percent, while citrus 
exports rose by 50 percent. 

During a year, though, setbacks may 
be encountered. The unexpected death 
of the beloved President Izhak Ben-Zvi 
has left a void in the hearts of his fel- 
low citizens and will certainly affect the 
independence celebrations which are to 
occur 1 week after his demise. The rise 
of the new Arab state on the flanks of 
Israel, which has also caused tension 
within the Middle Eastern area, may af- 
fect international trade and the balance 
of power. Yet, on the whole, the year 
has dealt kindly with the Israelis. 

The struggle to reach the present eco- 
nomic state has been difficult. Con- 
fronted with immigration problems, 
hunger, unemployment, border skir- 
mishes and underdevelopment, the Gov- 
ernment officials have used every means 
to forward growth in their land. Lean- 
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ing heavily upon the United States for 
financial and technical aid, and enforc- 
ing a strict austerity program, the Gov- 
ernment succeeded in eliminating the 
basic problems and eventually take the 
initiative in development planning and 
operation. The results are self-evident. 
Wherever one travels today in this land 
of milk and honey, modern structures 
confront the viewer. 

In Eilat an I1-story building rises 
majestically on the seacoast, a symbol 
of the new prosperity of this Red Sea 
port. In the Negev, three entirely new 
cities have been constructed to house 
the workers who labor in the nearby 
potash plants and marble quarries of the 
Dead Sea region. Beersheba, once the 
sleepy frontier town of the Negev, now 
claims 43,000 residents. 

Industries in the major cities of Haifa, 
Tel-Aviv, and Jerusalem set the pace for 
economic expansion. Industrial pro- 
duction which in 1948 amounted to but 
$255 million, totaled $1,200 million in 
1962. In all other fields, statistics would 
show familiar increases which have 
taken place during the past 15 years. 
The gross national product rose from 
$818 million to $2,075 million and exports 
grew from $29.7 million to $280 million. 

The Government, democratic in design 
and structure, safeguards the rights and 
privileges of its people. It also assures 
them the maximum benefits available. 
Education is compulsory but free, thus 
attaining for the county a literate status 
comparable to Western standards. More 
and more young students are attending 
higher education facilities made avail- 
able through the Government’s annual 
budgetary measures. Those desiring vo- 
cational training in agriculture or in- 
dustry are given the opportunity to 
attend the several excellent vocational 
institutes which now exist and which 
continue to grow with the country. 

Because of the tremendous rate of im- 
migrants, among whom were carriers of 
malaria, trachoma, and various sundry 
diseases, the need became great for 
medical facilities and doctors to protect 
those already in residence and curb the 
diseases in the newcomers. By 1962, 
there were 5,000 physicians practicing in 
Israel, with numerous medical institu- 
tions ready for training and research. 
The Hadassah Hebrew University Med- 
ical School, originally located on Mount 
Scopus but forced to rebuild elsewhere 
when the grounds fell into the hands of 
Jordanian troops, has already provided 
for approximately 10 percent of all 
practicing doctors. The reputation 
given to these graduates is reflected 
upon the school and enables it to claim 
the highest standards of any medical 
school in the Middle East. Today this 
rapid development of medicine has 
brought to even the remotest farm vil- 
lage adequate medical care. 

Modern science has been the greatest 
boon to Israel’s development; for with- 
out solar energy, irrigation of vast sandy 
areas would be nonexistent. Water, al- 
ways in short supply, is now drawn from 
the sea and, through a cheap desaliniza- 
tion process, used in cultivating the 
succulent fruits and vegetables for which 
Israel has become famous. Science has 
also been responsible for the increases in 
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yields of various agricultural crops, en- 
abling the people to become almost 
self-sufficient with regard to food. Fur- 
thermore, through the use of modern 
scientific methods, the ancient copper 
mines of Timna, last mined during the 
time when Israel was a powerful king- 
dom between the Babylonian and Egyp- 
tian Empires, are again producing suffi- 
cient copper ore to sustain industrial 
production. 

Israel is today the most modern and 
stable nation in the Middle East. An 
enemy of communism, it is looked upon 
and respected by the Western Powers 
as an ally. With the United States, a 
relationship has developed which has be- 
come a lasting friendship. On this, their 
independence anniversary, I wish to 
congratulate the people of this progres- 
sive nation and extend to them the wish 
for their continued prosperity and for 
the continued vitality and growth of 
their beloved nation. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Martin of California, for April 26, 
1963, on account of visit to U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy, Board of Visitors. 

Mr. Marrarp, for Friday, April 26, 
on account of official business as mem- 
ber of Board of Visitors, U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy. 

Mr. HEALEY (at the request of Mr. 
Koch), for Wednesday, April 24, and 
Thursday, April 25, on account of ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Vang, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Patman, for 15 minutes today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Mappen and include a statement 
he made on legislation before the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee on Tuesday of this week. 

Mr. FINNEGAN, 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LANGEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mrs. May. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. PowE tt in two instances. 

Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. WELTNER. 

Mr. Sixes in two instances. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


A bill and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
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from the Speaker's table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 980. An act to tor holding terms 
of the US. District Court for the District of 
Vermont at Montpelier and St. Johnsbury; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 20-26, 1963, as National 
Actors’ Equity Week; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 11 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House 
adjourned until Monday, April 29, 1963, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


740. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Army, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation, entitled, “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 123 of title 10, United States Code, to 
apply during emergencies proclaimed by the 
President”; to the Committee on Armed 


741. 4 letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on audit of Washington National Air- 
port, Federal Aviation Agency, for the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1961, 1960, and 1959, 
pursuant to the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), and the Accounting and 
Auditing Act of 1950 (81 U.S.C. 67); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

142. A letter from the General Services 
Administration, Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on records 
proposed for disposal In accordance with the 
provisions of the act approved July 7, 1943 
(57 Stat. 380) as amended by the act ap- 
proved July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 434) and the 
act approved June 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 377); 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

743. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting a 
proposed concession contract with Circle 
Line-Statue of Liberty Ferry, Inc., that will 
authorize the corporation to provide boat 
transportation service between New York and 
the Statue of Liberty National Monument 
for a period of 20 years from October 1, 1962; 
submitted pursuant to the act of July 31, 
1953 (67 Stat. 271), as amended by the act 
of July 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 543); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

744. A letter from the Attorney General, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation, 
entitled, “A bill to amend section 1498 of 
title 28, United States Code, to define the 
word owner!; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
745. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation, entitled “A 
bill to amend section 1871 of title 28, United 
States Code, to increase the per diem and 
subsistence, and limit mileage allowances of 
grand and petit jurors; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Joint Resolution 245. 
Joint resolution to provide that Members of 
Congress shall be limited to per diem allow- 
ances and necessary transportation costs in 
connection with travel outside the United 
States, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 236). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 325. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 3872, a bill to increase 
the lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, to extend the period 
within which the Bank of 


Mr.. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 326. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 4655, a bill to amend title 
IX of the Social Security Act with respect to 
the amount authorized to be made available 
to the States out of the employment security 
administration account for certain adminis- 
trative expenses, to reduce the rate of the 
Federal unemployment tax for the calendar 
year 1963, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 238). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6175. A bill to authorize the 
issuance of certificates of citizenship in the 
Canal Zone; without amendment (Rept. No. 
239). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 6. Concurrent resolution accept- 
ing the statue of the late John Burke, of 
North Dakota, and tendering thanks of Con- 
gress therefor; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 240). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, JONES of Missouri; Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 7. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the temporary placement in the 
rotunda of the Capitol of a statue of the late 
John Burke, of North Dakota, and the hold- 
ing of ceremonies incident thereto; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 241). Referred to 

Calendar. 


Resolution 8. Concurrent resolution to print 
the proceedings in connection with the ac- 
ceptance of the statue of the late John 
Burke, of North Dakota; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 242). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 9. Concurrent resolution for 
ceremonies in the rotunda in connection 
with the statue of the late Joseph Ward, of 
South Dakota; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 243). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 10. Concurrent resolution to 
tender thanks of Congress to South Dakota 
for the statue of Joseph Ward, to be placed 
in Statuary Hall; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 244). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 11. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a Senate document the proceedings 
at the acceptance of the statue of Joseph 
Ward, to be placed in Statuary Hall; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 245). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 5888. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and related 
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agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, and for other without 
amendment (Rept. No. 246). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 5860. A bill to amend section 407 of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 5861. A bill to amend section 407 of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request) : 

H.R. 5862. A bill to amend section 8 of 
the Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934 (43 
U.S.C., sec. 315g); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

ELR. 5863. A bill to provide that no Federal 
financial or other assistance may be fur- 
nished in connection with any program or 
activity in the United States in which in- 
dividuals are discriminated against on the 
ground of their race, religion, color, ancestry, 
or national origin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 5864. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959, to elim- 
inate any discrimination against married fe- 
male employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GRAY: 
H.R. 5865. A bill to authorize 1 


monies held there on April 29, 1866; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H. R. 5866. A bill to extend for 3 years the 
provisions of the Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 5867. A bill to amend section 14 of 
the Natural Gas Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 5868. A bill to provide Federal finan- 
cial assistance for the construction and ex- 
pansion of public junior college academic 
facilities; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. LLOYD: 

H.R. 5869. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. McLOSKEY: 

H.R. 5870. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 

of 1930 to impose additional duties on cat- 


By 

H.R. 5871. 7 11 of 
the act of April 1, 1942, in order to modify 
the retirement benefits of the judges of the 
District of Columbia court of general ses- 
sions, the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 


By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 5872. A bill relating to the establish- 

ment of concession policies in the areas ad- 

ministered by National Park Service and for 

other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

~ HR. 5873. — Swern Sone age mo 

available for 


ministered by the National Park Service, by 
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authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
guarantee loans which are part of conces- 
sioner investments in such facilities and 
services, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 5874. A bill to establish a Federal 
Banking Commission to administer all Fed- 
eral laws relating to the examination and 
supervision of banks; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 5875. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act of August 24, 1912, to provide for pay- 
ment of salaries covering periods of illegal 
demotions; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RYAN of Michigan: 

H.R. 5876. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Area Redevelopment Act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 5877. A bill to amend the U.S. Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 to remove the existing 15 per- 
cent limit on the amount of assistance which 
may be provided thereunder for low-rent 
public housing in any one State; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 5878. A bill to amend the U.S. Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 to remove the existing limit 
of $336 million a year on the amount of 
annual contributions which may be con- 
tracted for by the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration to assist low-rent public housing; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 5879. A bill to provide that member- 
ship by national banks in the Federal Re- 
serve System shall be voluntary and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 5880. A bill to amend section 333 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide a 
3-year presumption of service connection for 
active tuberculous disease cases in peace- 
time; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 5881. A bill to promote the cause of 
criminal justice by providing for the repre- 
sentation of defendants who are financially 
unable to obtain an adequate defense in 
criminal cases in the courts of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 5882. A bill to prohibit the location 
of chanceries or other business offices of for- 
eign governments in certain residential areas 
in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 5883. A bill to correct a land descrip- 
tion in the act entitled “To provide for an 
exchange of lands between the United States 
and the Southern Ute Indian Tribe, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H.R. 5884. A bill to amend section 541 of 
title 38, United States Code, to increase the 
rates of pension paid to widows of veterans 
of World War I, World War II, or the Korean 
conflict, and to liberalize the income limita- 
tions applicable thereto; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5885. A bill relating to the classifica- 
tion for duty purposes of certain wood par- 
ticleboard imported after July 11, 1957, and 
before May 25, 1961; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 5886. A bill relating to the establish- 
ment of concession policies in the areas 
administered by National Park Service and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 5887. A bill to provide needed facil- 
ities and services not otherwise available for 
accommodation of visitors in the areas 
administered by the National Park Service, 
by authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
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to guarantee loans which are part of con- 
cessioner investments in such facilities and 
services, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 5888. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
for other purposes, 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 5889. A bill to provide legal assistance 
for indigent defendants in criminal cases in 
U.S. courts; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr, RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 5890. A bill to amend the Area Re- 
development Act so as to increase the 
authorization for technical assistance there- 
under and to provide that such assistance 
may include planning advances for market 
and feasibility studies; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 5891. A bill to direct the Interstate 
Commerce Commission not to approve or 
authorize, until December 31, 1964, the con- 
solidation or merger of carriers by railroad 
subject to part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 5892. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption of up to $1,500 
for a taxpayer, spouse, or dependent who is 
a student at an institution of higher learn- 
ing; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H. Con. Res. 142. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint congressional committee to 
conduct a full and complete study and in- 
vestigation for the purpose of proposing a 
code of ethics to govern the conduct of 
Members of Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. Con. Res. 143. Concurrent resolution 
congratulating the American Veterinary 
Medical Association on its centennial; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. Res. 327. Resolution creating in the 
House of Representatives a Committee on 
Grievances to study complaints concerning 
the conduct of Members of the House of 
Representatives and to make investigations 
and appropriate recommendations thereon; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Colorado memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to amending the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memo: the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to op the passage of any law 
which will eliminate capital gains treatment 
in connection with the sale and use of tim- 
ber or discourage the production of the max- 
imum of timber on the forest lands of 
Florida; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Co of the United 
States relative to enactment of legislation 
providing for continued maximum employ- 
ment at the Fore River Shipyard; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of — 
State of Massachusetts, memo 
President and the Congress of the Gaited 
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States relative to enactment of legislation 
extending financial aid to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts for purification of 
the waters of the Merrimack River; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to enactment of legislation 
repealing the 10-percent excise tax on tele- 
phone service; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to enactment of legislation 
providing medical care for the elderly 
through social security financing; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to enacting ieg‘slation im- 
plementing the programs set forth in the 
President’s special messages on mental ill- 
ness and mental retardation, youth, and 
the elderly citizens of our Nation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 5893. A bill for the relief of Abraham 

Kiali; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 5894. A bill for the relief of Salvador 
Munoz-Tostado; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 5895. A bill for the relief of Stilianos 

Vauzukakis; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 5896. A bill for the relief of Irini 
Vasiliadis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 5897. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
Davi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 5898. A bill for the relief of E. F. 
Fort, Cora Lee Fort Corbett, and W. R. Fort; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FERNÓS-ISERN: 

H.R. 5899. A bill for the relief of Gunvor 
Gronlien Satra; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 5900. A bill for the relief of Jacobo 

Temel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 5901. A bill for the relief of Mr. Ales- 

sandro Ricci; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. WALTER (by request): 
H.R. 5902. A bill for the relief of Eric 
Voegelin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WHITTEN: 
H.R. 5903. A bill for the relief of Dr. James 
T. Maddux; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


94. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Mrs. Au- 
gustus West, and other residents of Louisville, 
Ky., relative to the preservation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

95. By the SPEAKER: Petition to the City 
Council of Royalton, Ohio, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to requesting Congress to take immediate 
steps within their powers as are necessary to 


influx of Communist made 
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96, Also, petition of the City Council of 
their resolution with reference to their con- 
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cern of the Communist goods being sold in 
Committee on 


Committee on Ways and Whitehall, Ohio, petitioning consideration of the United States; to the 


Ways and Means, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Secretary McNamara and the Defense 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have, of 
course, been witness to the controversies 
between Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara and a number of congres- 
sional committees. I shall not attempt to 
pass judgment on these subjects or the 
controversies. But I do feel that many 
important steps have been taken by Sec- 
retary McNamara for the improvement 
of the services and that dollars definitely 
are being saved for the American tax- 
payer through his leadership. For 
instance, one of the major steps taken by 
Secretary McNamara to improve logis- 
tics management in the Department of 
Defense was the establishment of the 
Defense Supply Agency. 

The Agency became operational Janu- 
ary 1, 1962 and consolidated logistics 
functions related to the procurement of 
common supplies and services at whole- 
sale level. 

The action was in line with recom- 
mendations of various committees of the 
Congress. Beginning with the recom- 
mendations of the Bonner subcommittee 
in 1952, the passage of the O'Mahoney 
amendment to the 1953 defense appro- 
priation bill, and later the McCormack- 
Curtis amendment to the Reorganization 
Act of 1958, the Congress had continu- 
ally prodded the Department of Defense 
in the direction of unified logistics 
management. 

Commenting upon this problem before 
the Subcommittee on Defense Procure- 
ment of the Joint Economic Committee 
March 28, 1963, Secretary McNamara 
said: 

It seemed clear to me, as it had to this 
committee for many years, that only through 
the establishment of a separate, single supply 
support agency could we ever hope to find 
a lasting solution. The result was the cre- 
ation of the Defense Supply Agency, which 
now does the buying, the stocking, and where 
necessary the surplus disposal of a wide range 
of commonly used supplies and services. 
Within its area of responsibility, it will 
greatly help to ensure that we buy only what 
we need. 


As to the progress achieved by this 
action, Secretary McNamara listed the 
following: A reduction of 3,700 personnel 
by the end of fiscal year 1963; $33 million 
operations and maintenance saving; $233 
million reduction of inventory antici- 
pated in fiscal year 1963 and a further 
reduction of $112 million in fiscal year 
1964; phased reduction over the next 2 


years in the number of storage points 
for DSA-managed supplies from 77 to 11. 

A significant factor in the successful 
transition from integrated commodity 
and service management within the mili- 
tary departments to unified management 
by the Defense Supply Agency has been 
the organizational arrangements ap- 
proved by Secretary McNamara when 
he established DSA. To understand 
what this has meant in better support, 
more effective management of resources, 
and accelerated decisionmaking, it is 
necessary to review the situation which 
existed prior to DSA. 

Within the Department of the Army, 
for illustration, an integrated commodity 
agency bought and distributed foodstuffs 
to all of the military services. This 
agency reported to the Quartermaster 
General who, on specified matters, re- 
ported to the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics. In turn, the DCSLOG reported 
to the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
for Installations and Logistics who next 
reported to the Secretary of the Army 
who finally reported to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Each succeeding level of authority re- 
viewed, evaluated, and passed judgment 
upon the action proposed by the com- 
modity manager. Much the same situa- 
tion obtained in the Navy, where the 
reporting channel ran from the com- 
modity manager through the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts to the Chief of 
Naval Materiel, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and thence to the Secretary of Defense. 

Under the improved arrangement, the 
commodity manager reports directly to 
the Director of the Defense Supply 
Agency who reports directly to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Thus, two to three levels 
of review and supervision were elimi- 
nated by establishing DSA as an inde- 
pendent agency of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

This has permitted substantial reduc- 
tions in decisionmaking time, adminis- 
trative detail, and paperwork. In the 
reporting area alone two significant 
achievements have been realized: 

The Secretary of Defense receives a 
summary management data report 
monthly within 25 days after the cutoff 
date. Formerly he received a compa- 
rable report on a quarterly basis within 
60 days after the cutoff date. 

DSA’s reporting system requires the 
field activities to expend a combined 
total of 100,000 fewer man-hours than 
had been expended under the former 
organizational alinements. 

Of 537 recurring reports which were 
required of the field activities by their 
former headquarters, 253 have thus far 
been eliminated—a 47 percent reduction. 

It may be said, therefore, that im- 
provements have been made in the time- 


liness of reporting and in reducing the 
reporting workload. 

Other examples of efficiencies derived 
from eliminating intervening levels of 
review and supervision include the 
following: 

Substantial reduction in the time re- 
quired for preaward clearance of sig- 
nificant contract awards, which may 
range in amounts from $300,000 to 
several million dollars. DSA completes 
the clearance in 5.7 days. 

Formerly cases arising out of defense 
contracts which required decision by the 
Board of Contract Appeals were pre- 
pared by the field activity, reviewed in 
the Army technical service, then by the 
Judge Advocate General, who finally 
presented the matter to the Board. Now 
the field activity presents the case to 
the Board, subject only to surveillance of 
the counsel, DSA. 

By vesting the director, DSA, with the 
responsibility and authority necesary to 
the execution of assigned missions, the 
Secretary of Defense has made possible 
the realization of benefits derived from 
consolidating like activities under unified 
management, including reductions in 
overhead costs, reduced staffing, elimi- 
nation of duplication, faster response, 
better utilization of inventories, reduced 
stockage, and faster decisionmaking. 


Independence Day of Sierra Leone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27, Sierra Leone will celebrate the second 
anniversary of her independence. On 
this memorable occasion, I wish to take 
this opportunity to extend warm felici- 
tations to His Excellency, the Prime Min- 
ister of Sierra Leone, Sir Milton Margai, 
and His Excellency, the Ambassador of 
Sierra Leone to the United States, Rich- 
ard Kelfa-Caulker. 

The progress made within the country 
under the able Prime Minister during the 
past 2 years, economically and socially is 
noteworthy. His wise counsel and lead - 
ership during frequent consultations on 
matters of mutual interest between the 
other independent countries of west 
Africa has contributed immeasurably to 
this progress. 

Sierra Leone originated in 1787 as a 
haven for freed Negro slaves. On land 
purchased from the local natives, the 
British Government established a colony 
to receive those liberated from slavers 
captured on the high seas, and with Brit- 
ish support, to reestablish themselves in 
their native continent. 
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To the capital city, Freetown, with its 
beautiful natural harbor, came merchant 
ships of all flags and, over the years, the 
colony and the protectorate area adjoin- 
ing grew in population and village settle- 
ment. With this population growth 
came more wealth and more chance for 
development of health and educational 
facilities. 

Since independence Sierra Leone has 
continued its progress in all directions. 
Diamond mining, heretofore a major in- 
dustry, is to be supplemented by new iron 
ore mines. Factory development is be- 
ing stressed. 

The University College at Fourah Bay, 
in Freetown, under its leader Dr. David- 
son Nichol, is becoming a focal point in 
the joint moves to establish a uniform 
west African higher education program 
in both the English and French speaking 
ex-colonies. This program would raise 
academic standards generally to a con- 
sistent standard, and help in providing 
the compelling needs of the newly in- 
dependent west African nations with 
able and well-educated leadership based 
on African traditions. 

I would like today to salute Sierra 
Leone on its independence anniversary 
and wish it continued success in its im- 
porns position as part of emerging 

rica. 


The East Atlanta Elementary Band Par- 
ents Association—Sponsors of the Best 
School Band in Dixie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the existence of a civic enter- 
prise of unusual merit and achievement 
in my district—the East Atlanta Ele- 
mentary Band Parents Association, Inc., 
accurately designated as “sponsors of 
the best school band in Dixie.” 

This group, of which Mrs. J. G. 
Strange, of Atlanta, is currently presi- 
dent, is a chartered, nonprofit organiza- 
tion, operated by the parents of the band 
members, for the purpose of advancing 
the musical education of children. These 
are average families, who, alone, could 
not give their children an adequate musi- 
cal education, but by working together, 
they are able to provide the finest. 

This band is made up of children in 
grades three through seven, from seven 
Atlanta schools, and a few children from 
De Kalb County schools. These children 
begin in C band, progress to intermedi- 
ate, or B band, then to advanced or A 
band. Each child progresses according 
to his own rate, with no set rules gov- 
erning his progression. The children 
are taught by the director, during school 
hours, for 15 or 20 minutes per week. 
About 5 percent take private lessons. 
The advanced, or A band is made up of 
80 to 90 children, playing a wide variety 
of band instruments, the more expen- 
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sive of which are owned by the associa- 
tion. The band’s director is Charles I. 
Bradley, who organized this continuing 
group in 1947. 

National recognitions of their out- 
standing achievements are numerous, 
their most recent honor being typical. 
The executive board of the Mid-West 
National Band Clinic has unanimously 
voted to invite the East Atlanta Elemen- 
tary Band to attend its clinic in Chicago 
in December 1963. Each year only eight 
of the Nation’s most outstanding bands 
are accorded this honor, and of the eight, 
only one is a grade school band. I take 
understandable pride in this distinction. 


Eliminate Guidelines Distribution System 
in Our Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
my statement to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, in which I urged 
the committee to vote favorably on legis- 
lation which would entirely eliminate 
the work measurement systems in the 
postal service. My statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, your 
committee has under consideration the sub- 
ject of work measurement standards which 
now prevail in our postal system. I wish to 
express my strong disapproval of the guide- 
lines distribution system now in effect and 
to urge that necessary action be taken to 
completely eliminate this system. 

I am convinced that this multi-million- 
dollar measurement represents a 
total loss of money; it is service disrupting 
and time wasting; it delays delivery of mail 
to patrons rather than improves service. 
You are familiar with the program; I wish 
to emphasize that the minutes each day that 
each employee must take to fill out the card 
reports now required, add up to many thou- 
sands of man-hours lost each year. 

It is agreed that it is important to keep 
the Post Office Department operating at a 
top level of efficiency. At the same time, we 
must help keep the welfare and just treat- 
ment of our postal employees in mind; they 
are equally important. There is much eyi- 
dence that the program creates tension 
which actually results in decreased produc- 
tion; postal employees insist that the pro- 
gram results in innumerable letters of 
warning, counselings, deprivation of over- 
time, harassment, intimidation, and termi- 
nation of jobs, although the Post Office De- 
partment would have us believe that no 
disciplinary action of any kind is supposed 
to be taken as a result of statistics or data 
generated by the work measurement system. 

It is pointed out that if measurements of 
mail production are required, they are read- 
ily available through other methods; number 
of bags of mail can be easily counted when 
they come into the post office; postage can- 
celing machines can also give an accurate 
relative count of amount of mail handled on 
a given shift. 

From the postal employee's standpoint, the 
program is based upon the presumption that 
the worker will not produce, will not render 
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conscientious service, will not work at the 
required speed or efficiency unless he is 
watched or his work counted, This is ob- 
noxious to the faithful employee who puts 
forth his best efforts in his job every day. 
He feels humiliated and unhappy, and these 
feelings are not conducive to good morale or 
high level performance in any field. The 
occasional laggard or unconscientious em- 


against the offender; it is totally unnec- 
essary, and most unfair to subject the en- 
tire working force to humiliation and har- 
assment to take care of the few offenders. 

I submit that the costly program of guide- 
lines can be eliminated without decreasing 
postal service one tota; that it is unneces- 
sary, and serves no good purpose whatever. 
The money saved can be spent to better 
advantage in a constructive manner to in- 
crease the service rendered by the Postal 
Department. 

I urge your committee to vote favorably 
on legislation before you which would en- 
tirely eliminate the work measurement sys- 
tems in the postal service. 


Independence Day of the Republic of Togo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27, the Republic of Togo will celebrate 
the third anniversary of her independ- 
ence. On this occasion we wish to ex- 
tend warm felicitations to the people of 
this Republic. 

On April 27, 1960, a small west Afri- 
can nation gained its independence from 
French control, the Republic of Togo. 
We can all remember our shock at the 
news last January of the brutal assassi- 
nation of the President of Togo, Sylvanus 
Olympio, This able leader was cut down 
by machinegun fire at. the very gates of 
the American Embassy, where he had 
gone to seek protection, 

His death was only the latest happen- 
ing in the strife-torn history of this area. 
Togolese territory became a German 
protectorate in 1894, and its peoples were 
ruthlessly exploited in the development 
of German plantations. By the League 
of Nations mandate in 1922 the country 
was divided between the French and 
British, where it remained under divided 
authority, first as a mandate area, then 
as a United Nations trusteeship territory, 
until the fall of 1956 when, by national 
plebiscite, the area became an autono- 
mous Republic within the French Union. 

After independence the country, under 
President Olympio, made good progress 
toward political and economic stabili- 
zation in spite of continuing border dif- 
ficulties with the Republie of Ghana. 
Such progress made even greater the 
shock of last January’s military uprising. 

Togo is now under the political control 
of a council of ministers, headed by 
Prime Minister Grunitzky. Develop- 
ments in Togo are being closely observed 
by neighboring African countries; the 
President of Dahomey, Hubert Maga, has 
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been appointed by the governments of 
the other ex-French African colonies to 
offer guidance to the Togolese Govern- 
ment in its efforts to draw up a new con- 
stitution, and to insure the democratic 
process to the people of Togo. 

This joint cooperation to help a fellow 
country going through a period of insta- 
bility is but another example of the grow- 
ing effort among the newly independent 
nations of Africa to secure for them- 
selves a stable political situation in which 
to develop. 

On this anniversary of Togo inde- 
pendence we should applaud the efforts 
to maintain the restrained policy being 
followed and extend to all those involved 
our sincere hope that such restraint will 
continue, and that Togo will emerge 
from this time of trouble a unified and 
strong nation, dedicated to progress and 
partnership within the free world. 


Address by Hon. Thomas J. Dodd at 
Opening of Theater on the Campus of 


the University of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on April 
17, I had the pleasure of participating in 
ceremonies attending the opening of a 
splendia new theater on the campus of 
the University of Connecticut, the New 
College Theater. This marked the first 
new theater opening in Connecticut in 
more than 10 years and it provides an 
outstanding entertainment facility for 
the people of the university and the sur- 
rounding area. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the remarks which I made on that 
occasion, 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD AT THE 
OPENING CEREMONIES OF THE NEW COLLEGE 
‘THEATER, UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, 
STORRS, CONN., WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17, 1963 


I wish to thank the sponsors of these 
opening ceremonies at Stanley Warner's New 
College Theater, here on the beautiful cam- 
pus of the University of Connecticut, for 
inviting me to take part. 

I understand that this is the first new 
theater to be opened in Connecticut in more 
than 10 years. So we have here something 
of a gamble; a demonstration of the new 
spirit of resurging confidence in an industry 
which has had its growing pains in recent 
years. 

Up to tonight, this fine edifice has been 
just a building, a splendid building to be 
sure, but still mere stone, steel and mortar. 
Henceforth, however, it will somehow take 
on a new dimension and become interwoven 
into the lives and minds and imaginations 
of its patrons in a way that is difficult to 
describe or assess. 

I try to think of what the local moving 
picture theater meant to me when I wasa boy 
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growing up not far from here in Norwich, and 
what the theater has meant to me in other 
places, 

I think first of the hours of vicarious ad- 
venture, of the fascinating look at distant 
worlds, of the glimpse of the infinite variety 
of man’s experience which so excited the 
imagination and stretched the horizons of 
the mind. 

I think of the violent emotions so readily 
conjured up by the artistry of the screen; 
joy, sadness, indignation, inspiration, con- 
tempt, adulation. 

Ofttimes, of course, the objects of these 
emotions were unworthy; the distance worlds 
were false worlds. 

Ofttimes the appeal was to our ignorance 
or to our superficiality rather than to our 
intelligence and genuineness. 

But, as there have been poor and even 
senseless films, so have there been great 
films, such as the one you are to see tonight. 

It is, I think, auspicious, that the manage- 
ment has chosen the picture “To Kill a Mock- 
ing Bird” for its premiere presentation, for 
it presents to us the motion picture in its 
highest form, as an art, as a medium which 
helps us to perceive reality, an art form 
which causes us to grasp the significance and 
the poignancy of man's existence, which re- 
veals to us our abiding bond with all men, 
though they may be distant from us in time, 
place and social climate. 

Tonight’s film shows us what a moving 
picture can be and reminds us of what it has 
been, many, many, times in our experience. 

It entitles us to be hopeful about what 
films will be like in the future. 

It causes us to look a little deeper into 
the human heart; to see injustice, not in the 
abstract, but in the flesh; to see virtue, not 
in a rule book, but in the lives of a man and 
his family; to see, perhaps with a new sig- 
nificance, the weaknesses and the strengths 
we see in our neighbors and ourselves; to 
recapture for 2 brief hours something of 
our childhood, with all its fears and all its 
limitless horizons; and to feel with a new 
immediacy and compassion the chords which 
link us to other men and to other times. 

The motion picture is at once a distinct 
and sophisticated art form, and, as well, the 
popular art of the American people. As we 
view the development of this art, we learn 
something about a free society, something of 
alarm and something of hope. 

In movies, as in all other aspects of a free 
society, we see the conflict between arti- 
ficiality and artistry; between the shoddy and 
the substantial; between the tinsel and 
the true; between the shallow and the sub- 
lime. 

For art, like politics, like economics, is an- 
other testing ground upon which the free 
way of life must prove itself. 

We believe in the free system. We believe 
that men and women possess that divine 
spark which the fuel of free inquiry and 
free interchange of thought will ignite and 
cause to burn ever brighter. 

We believe in the competition of ideas 
rather than in the censorship of ideas, and 
we are willing to accept much that is cheap 
and shoddy because we hold that over the 
decades a free people, seeing the contrast be- 
tween the bad and the good, will not only in 
large measure reject the bad, to which the 
would-be censor rightly objects, but will also 
go far beyond that and will come to insist 
upon a level of art and of truth higher than 
that which the mere censor could perceive or 
attain to. 

This is the heart of our national creed 
and tonight, in a small way, we pay tribute 
to that creed by celebrating the opening of 
a new forum of free expression, as well as 
a center of entertainment for the people in 
this area. 


April 25 

And so I see this opening of the College 
Theater at the University of Connecticut as 
a notable occasion. 

I am ‘grateful for the opportunity to be 
here and I wish each of you the first of 
many, Many, memorable evenings within its 
wal 


The Important Role of the Republican 
Minority in the 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league from the State of Washington 
(Mr. Petty], during the Easter congres- 
sional recess, made an important speech 
to the chamber of commerce in 
Kennewick. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
obtained, I ask that this speech pointing 
up the important role of the Republican 
minority in the 88th Congress be printed 
in full at this point: 


THE Two-Party SYSTEM AND PARTY UNITY 


As a minority Member of Congress, mine 
is an important responsibility. Like other 
members of the minority party under the 
two-party system, it is my responsibility to 
assure that the American people get as much 
as possible the facts of both sides of foreign 
and domestic issues. Under the Constitu- 
tion, the minority of the legislative branch 
has an important role. The minority must 
examine the language and provisions of all 
administration legislative proposals. In or- 
der to strengthen good programs or avoid 
ill-conceived ones, the minority must sug- 
gest alternatives and debate the merits and 
demerits of all suggested programs. Today, 
the Republican Party rightly must challenge 
the policies of the Democratic Party where 
we find them wrong or ill advised. This is 
our role, 

The press from day to day reports the re- 
spective viewpoints of both parties and the 
issues as the record is written in the daily 
proceedings of Congress, and thereby an in- 
formed public opinion is created. Conse- 
quently, the great force of public opinion is 
stirred and political action consummated. 

One very important function of a partisan 
minority party is frank criticism of the 
executive branch leadership in the event 
preelection promises are broken, or power is 
abused, or mistakes are made. Indeed, a vig- 
orous and vocal minority is absolutely es- 
sential, where, as under our Constitution, 
the sovereign power is vested in the people’ 
themselves. 

A minority party is the manifestation of 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. It is a manifestation of 
freedom of speech, It is the very safeguard 
of democracy. 

In this spirit, in the role of honest opposi- 
tion, I appear before you today. I am here 
as a part of the checks and balances of our 
Government. As a member of the legisla- 
tive branch, I must criticize the executive 
branch where I think it is failing to do the 
right thing. I criticize freely but never dis- 
respectfully the man or men who hold office, 
but never the office itself. For example, I 
have an obligation to not spare President 
Kennedy; at least, I must not withhold judg- 
ment of his actions. 

Never has the importance of minority op- 
position been pointed up so emphatically as 


formed by the State Department and told no 
such threat existed. In briefings, the State 
Department not only withheld information, 
but on its own initiative gave false informa- 
tion. At that time, the public was, and still 
is, extremely concerned over the Cuban situ- 
ation and it was obvious that an attempt 
was made to use the press and Members of 
Congress to calm public agitation, at least 
until after the November 6 elections. 

Under our system of ent, as you 
know, the people must have the true facts. 
The most serious and dangerous policy that 
I can conceive of under our constitutional 
form of is for an agency of 
Government to deliberately misinform the 
public or withhold facts in order to justify its 
actions or polictes. 

Whereas 10 years ago there were less than 
600 public relations positions in the various 
agencies of Government, we are safe in as- 
suming that today there are not less than 
1,350. These individuals are subject to the 
policymaking decisions of the administration 
and can be, and often are, used to sell the 
people on what a good job the administra- 
tion is doing. 

And the only safeguard against having the 
people and the Nation being brainwashed 
by those in power is an alert press and a vig- 
ilant minority party. 

Right now, the subject of management of 
the news is being debated. How shocking 
to have an administration official, as was 
the case recently, uphold the right of a 
Government to lie. There is such a thing 
as national security, and no one asks that 
vital secrets be released. But in a Republic 
such as ours, the facts must not be twisted 
to fool the peopis. As a newspaper editor 
testified recently, catch a government lying 
and the people will never again trust that 
government. 

As a member of the minority party, I am 
here to warn you that much as all of us might 
wish differently, our country and our free- 
dom is not having easy going In this troubled 
world. The Kennedy administration has 
muffed the ball in its conduct of our foreign 
affairs. 

The way we handled the Skybolt issue has 
cost us considerable respect in Great Britain. 
We spoke out of turn and caused a major 
political crisis in Canada. We have antago- 
nized France and the solidarity of our com- 
mon European and Atlantic defense is out 
of balance. In plain language, there is a 
growing official desire to coexist. with our 
enemy, the Kremlin, and if necessary, to dis- 
arm and end nuclear testing without inspec- 
tion. All the while, we are not getting along 
with the non-Communist nations. 
speaking, we placate our enemies and insult 
our friends. We have been giving away our 
money through foreign aid, but getting no 
friends. We are in a war now, and American 
boys are being killed in South Vietnam. I 
do not that Democrats or this ad- 
ministration want this war. The point is, 
however, that our foreign affairs are not 
going well, and do not let any White House 
press conference or managed news release 
convince you otherwise, 

Like every American, I want the President 
to succeed. He is my President, too. But 
in all honesty, I can't go along with an 
administration which says Cuba is a show- 
case of Communist failure, 

The truth is, Cuba is a Soviet beachhead 
in the Western Hemisphere, The truth is, 
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the Monroe Doctrine has been violated and 
it ts being violated every single day. 

If Cuba is to be what Mr, Kennedy says 
it already is, an example of Soviet failure, 
then Castro and communism must be de- 
stroyed. That is the way to make it a show- 
case of Communist failure. 

My job as a member of the minority is to 
keep that fact before the American people. 

My job is to not let the alleged withdrawal 
of ICBM Soviet missiles obscure the sad 
story of the Bay of Pigs and the humiliation 
of the United States ransoming the Cuban 
freedom fighters. Nor should we forget our 
backing down on promised inspection of the 
missile withdrawal. 

My job, as I see it, is to find out the de- 
tails about any deals between Premier Khru- 
shchey and President Kennedy, because the 
public should have the complete details of 
any nuclear testing ban and any secret dis- 
armament agreements. 

Mr. Khrushchev is one of the shrewdest 
men of all history. He has no integrity nor 
any regard for his word. 


or with other nations. 

Of course, the President has certain re- 
sponsibilities in connection with foreign 
policy. He makes agreements. That's his 
job, not mine. As a member of the legisla- 
tive branch, and especially as a U.S. Repre- 
sentative, my job is to see that he does the 
right thing. But as a Republican, I am not 
under obligation of silence to refrain from 
criticism, if criticism is called for. 

What is bipartisan foreign policy? As 
Senator Vandenberg, the originator of bi- 
partisanship in foreign affairs, declared, a 
minority party has a responsibility to debate 
foreign affairs. He said we should debate 
them totally, “down to the water's edge,” to 
quote his own words. I am proud of the re- 
strained way in which the Republicans in 

have exercised this function. 

As to domestic affairs, I make no bones 
about it, I am here to give you the Repub- 
lican viewpoint. I am here to recall to you 
the words of Candidate Kennedy, campaign- 
ing for President, when he promised to “get 
the Nation moving again.” 

Candidate Kennedy called for a goal of 5 
percent annual growth rate and reduction 
of unemployment to 4 percent. You remem- 
ber that. 


After the election, the President sought to 
achieve his goal by deficit Federal 
to increase the public pur power. He 
initiated an accelerated public works pro- 
gram and other vast measures. 
The minority party opposed this solution 
and warned that such fiscal irresponsibility 
would never create prosperity. 

And now Mr. Kennedy has found that the 

were right. The growth rate did 

not improve. Unemployment went up to 6.1 
percent with that massive Government 
spending. 


And now it is my responsibility to point 
up a second mistake and to warn that in the 
light of this failure what the administra- 
tion is will aggravate and enlarge 
the first failure and could have extremely 
serious consequences. The President's plan, 
as you know, is to increase deficit 


pr reducing taxes, to combine tax reduction 
with increased Federal spending. 
Painful as it is to one who has long called 


for lowering of the tax rates, I must warn 
that this second Kennedy solution will never 
work. Instead, our Republican position is 
that Federal expenditures must be held to 
last year’s total and not increased, which 
represents a cut in the Kennedy 1964 budget 
of at least $7 billion. On the other hand, a 
eombination of curtailed tures and a 
tax cut will do the trick and provide a stimu- 
lant to prosperity and more jobs. We Re- 
publicans hold that confidence in our dollar 
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will be restored with economy in Govern- 
ment, and will mean an end to the flight of 
gold; will mean expansion of business; will 
mean higher employment; will mean better 
consumer purchasing power; will mean an 
increase in Government revenue; will mean 
n to continual raising of the national 
debt. 

Republicans urge cuts in foreign aid, and 
President Kennedy now agrees, since the Clay 
report. 

Republicans urge cuts in the cost of the 
space program. 

Republicans say a new Federal Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and billions of dollars 
isn’t necessary, with the farmer and every- 
one else paying the bill, just to provide cer- 
tain big cities with assistance for mass trans- 
portation problems. 

Republicans are opposed to increased Fed- 
eral spending. 

We oppose planned Federal deficits. 

And my role as a member of the minority 
party is to raise these issues. 

I say an increase in the national debt dur- 
ing comparative prosperity is unsound. 
Rather, we should be paying it off. 

I say Federal aid to education, and ever- 
growing concentration of power in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is dangerous. 

I believe in keeping government close to 
the people, where the citizens have a voice 
in their own affairs. 

Republicans oppose Federal regimentation 
and bureaucracy. 

As a strong, vital party, Republicans can 
play an effective part in support of these 
principles. 

In this respect, it is obviously essential 
that there be unity among Republicans, 

My mission on this trip through the State 
and in traveling throughout eastern Wash- 
ington with Bill Walter, the State chairman 
of the Republican Party, is to seek a GOP 
victory in 1964 through party unity. 

Republicans won't win elections otherwise. 
Republican philosophy and principles won’t 
prevail. 

I emphasize—to win, we must have party 
unity. 

If we hope to elect a Republican to the 
White House in 1964, there must be unity, 

And the same formula is true with regard 
to winning the governorship in Washington 
State and to having a Republican legisla- 
ture in this State. 

Those of you who are Democrats will un- 
derstand the problem of disunity. You have 
it, too. But the Democratic Party being 
numerically stronger can afford disunity in 
its ranks, where the Republicans can’t 
afford it. 

I have had letters from my constituents 
who have said that unless the presidential 
candidate they favor is nominated, when it 
comes to a vote they will abstain. Con- 
servatives or liberals, they indulge in 
splinter-group thinking and put a personality 
above the overall common heritage of their 
political party. They overlook the fact that 
a President, be he liberal, conservative, or 
middle-of-the- road. under the Constitution 
must carry out the laws and policy of a 

constituted legislative branch. They 
overlook that Congress on the national level 
is where, 2 policy is initiated and 
programs made. Or, on the State level, it 
is the State legislature that writes the 
ticket, not the Governor. 

Republicanism is what this country needs. 
So I am pointing up the weakness of the 
Kennedy administration, and that it fails to 
understand the forces underlying growth 
that instead of accelerated massive Federal 
spending and planned deficits, the answer 
to prosperity is incentives and business con- 
fidence to modernize and expand industrial 


more competitive and will preserve our own 
markets and increase foreign sales. 
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Pump priming and deficit spending create 
distrust and business uncertainty. They 
cause our economy to slow down. 

True, some Republicans don't vote for 
economy and some Democrats do. 

But, I submit that this is the record. 
Democrats, when they have control of Con- 
gress, have run up 93.4 percent of the na- 
tional debt. That is the record. Our party 
philosophy is different from that of the op- 
position. Democrat congresses have ap- 
proved deficit spending budgets or deficiency 
appropriations which resulted in deficits 
during 20 of the last 27 years. That is the 
record, 

There were Democrats who voted against 
those spending sprees and Republicans who 
voted for them. 

But, as the record of Congress will show, 
the majority of Democrats voted for them 
and the great majority of Republicans voted 
against them. 

I have cited the record of Congress, but 
with the State legislature it is the same. 
The majority of Republicans steadfastly ad- 
yocate under all possible circumstances that 
the people, not the Government, should man- 
age their own affairs and spend their own 
money. 

The majority of Republicans are opposed 
to Government providing benefits that the 
people can as well provide themselves. 

The majority of Republicans tend to op- 
pose increased Government intervention and 
the majority of Democrats tend to support 
centralized, big government, 

That is the issue of the New Frontier, 
and frankly, I am here to raise that issue. 
In a nonpartisan meeting, one doesn’t tell 
the audience how to vote. We just point up 
the issue as between the two parties, 

But especially, as a minority Member of 
Congress, I point out now that in the first 
3 years of the New Frontier, the national 
debt will have gone up $27 billion. 

And I emphasize, this huge increase in 
the deficit is not a matter of the cost of the 
national defense. 

President Kennedy’s 1964 budget request 
proposes, for example, $2 billion more than 
in 1968 for other than military expenditures. 

This is a $9 billion increase over 1961 for 
other than defense spending. 

Under the New Deal and the Fair Deal 
and the New Frontier, et al., the Government 
has expanded until it takes more than 30 
percent of all money earned by the people 
and spends it and a lot more besides, for 
socialistic programs, There are those who 
favor socialistic programs; well and good, 
that is what they are getting. But, I ask 
you, How long can the American worker, the 
American farmer, and the American mer- 
chant bear the burden? How long can our 
Nation and its Treasury and our finances be 
sustained under the stress of massive Gov- 
ernment spending? I hope we never find 
out. If we do get to that point, our free 
enterprise system will have disappeared. 

I assert, republicanism is the answer. 
Under a Goldwater or a Rockefeller, or a 
Knowland, or a Romney, if the Republican 
Party is united, I assert the party can win. 

My role in raising a minority voice is to 
speak out for what I believe will leave to the 
future a strong America and a free America. 

The Republican Party calls for wiser and 
firmer policies in foreign affairs. 

The Republican Party calls for wiser and 
more prudent policies in domestic affairs. 

If you disagree, then you have lost nothing 
but your time in listening to me. 

If you with me, then I submit you 
should be active politically for a Republican 
victory in 1964 through party unity. 

Finally, let me thank you for your at- 
tention and willingness, in the fine American 
tradition of freedom, to allow a political 
discussion in a nonpartisan meeting. No 
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man or party has a complete monopoly on 
wisdom, but certainly I have logic on my 
side. 

You have been patient; for that and for 
your friendly attention, I say thank you, 
and above all else, Republicans and Demo- 


crats can agree on one issue: “God bless 
America,” 
Quality Stabilization Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee opened 
hearings this week on the quality stabili- 
zation legislation. This legislation was 
reported favorably by the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and the Rules Committee in the last 
session. On account of the rush pend- 
ing adjournment, it was impossible to 
have the bill considered on the floor of 
the other body last session. It was re- 
ported favorably by the Subcommittee 
of the Senate Commerce and Finance 
Committees. 

Considering the avalanche of support 
for this legislation over the country and 
also by Members of both parties in the 
House and Senate, I do hope that this 
legislation will be enacted into law as 
soon as possible, 

. The following is the statement I made 
on H.R. 3669 and H.R. 3670 before the 
committee at the opening of the hearings 
on Tuesday, April 23. 


STATEMENT OF HON. Ray J. MADDEN, OF INDI- 
ANA, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COM- 
MERCE AND FINANCE, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE ON HR. 
3669 AND 3670, THE QUALITY STABILIZATION 
BILL, APRIL 23, 1963 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, your cooperation in holding these 

hearings demonstrates that you are much 
concerned over the devastating methods of 
merchandising in recent years that is caus- 
ing great damage to the manufacturers, re- 
tailers, and consumers throughout the coun- 


try. 

This bill last year obtained, after lengthy 
hearings, a favorable report from both the 
House Interstate and Forelgn Commerce 
Committee and from the Rules Committee. 
It also obtained a favorable report from a 
special subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee when our Congress ad- 
journed. 

Obviously thorough study has been given 
this measure. I respect the Judgment of my 
colleagues who have given this bill their ap- 
proval. It is a question of life or death 
for hundreds of thousands of small business- 
men. Let's do our duty to them by mov- 
ing quickly and effectively to make the qual- 
ity stabilization bill the law of the land. 

Basically, the quality stabilization bill 
offers a major step in curbing dishonest 
pranatan that are misleading the consumer 

in merchandise values. It spells out bait ad- 
vertising, deceptive pricing, and published 
misrepresentations of the product as rea- 
sons why a manufacturer may protect the 
— acd rights in his brand name or trade- 
mark, 
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The public will be helped by the enactment 
of the quality stabilization law, since the 
established price and quality symbolized by 
the brand name will be a standard from 
which it may judge the competitive values 
of products. The consumer will be guarded 
against the unscrupulous operator who uses 
the honored brand name or trademark to 
build store traffic at the expense of his more 
honest competitors, while recouping his loss 
at the same time on overpriced, inferior, and 
blind merchandise. 

This legislation will call for no Government 
bureaucracy or department to supervise or 
enforce it. 

The law will be 100 percent optional with 
the manufacturer, retailer, wholesaler, and 
consumer. 

It will provide incentives for quality prod- 
ucts to be distributed through quality con- 
serving resellers. 

In our long and critical struggle against 
communism, the American system of free en- 
terprise must be our major weapon. Business 
failures in recent years and the growing lack 
of protection for consumer purchases de- 
mand action by this Congress. 

We cannot permit the further degeneration 
of the brand name system of distribution. 
We must arrest the growing rate of failure of 
small business in this country. We must give 
the incentive to the manufacturer in this 
country to build toward excellence, and we 
must protect the consumer from junk mer- 
chandise, 

The quality stabilization bill covers spe- 
cific areas in which a manufacturer can con- 
trol, that is, prevent the unfair use of his 
own property—his trademark—by the re- 
seller. These areas are: 

(1) Intentional misrepresentation as to 
make, model, size, age, etc.; (2) bait and 
switch merchandising tactics; or (3) devia- 
tion from the established price. 

The manufacturer who elects to use the 
quality stabilization law will publish the re- 
tail price or resale price range governing the 
sale of his product. He is given this right 
so that he may protect the quality of the 
product, the goodwill of his brand name, the 
ethical reseller,and the consumer. Competi- 
tion will be promoted, not restricted, by the 
quality stabilization law, and the interaction 
of competitive forces will insure that the 
manufacturer's price represents fair value or 
else that manufacturer will be forced out of 
business. Any price established under this 
law will be at the manufacturer's peril. This 
is the way the free enterprise system should 
function. 

If a retailer knowingly violates the pub- 
lished policy of the manufacturer by en- 

in any one or all of the three specific 
practices named in the bill, then the manu- 
facturer may revoke the right of that offend- 
ing retailer to make any further use of the 
manufacturer's name, brand, or trademark. 

The quality stabilization bill is not a one- 
way street. It imposes an obligation on the 
manufacturer as well. Specific provisions in- 
sure that equity be practiced by the manu- 
facturer in his relations with his resellers 
and in the enforcement of the act. 

Under the Quality Stabilization Act, both 
the reseller and the public will know where 
each manufacturer stands as to policy and 
quality consistency. The manufacturer no 
longer will have the convenient excuse that 
he cannot protect good resellers against un- 
fair competition. 

Essentially, this bill is only a confirmation 
by Congress of the unanimous decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in Old Dearborn 
Distributing Co. v. Seagram-Distiller’s Corp., 
299 U.S. 183 (1936) which held that the 
manufacturer possesses property rights in 
the goodwill symbolized by his trademark. 
This bill implements that decision by chart- 
ing a specific route the manufacturer may 
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use to protect his trademark as it moves 
along the channels of distribution. 


CONSTRUCTIVE COMPETITION INSURED 


The Quality Stabilization Act would leave 
the anti-price-fixing provisions of the Sher- 
man Act intact. Any group of manufactur- 
ers or wholesalers or retailers who effect 
collusive price fixing between themselves 
would be courting prosecution under the 
Sherman Act. 

To underscore that the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill will promote competition, it must 
be emphasized repeatedly that the manu- 
facturer alone must make the basic market- 
ing decision—whether to stabilize his price, 
as @ means of restoring and improving qual- 
ity, or to rely primarily on price alone to 
attract customers. It is, after all, his brand 
and his reputation which is at stake. Only 
he can make the decision. However, before 
he can use the Quality Stabilization Act, 
there must be goods usable for the same 
general purpose available to the public from 
other sources. The brand name owner's 
product must be in free and open competi- 
tion. 

Wholesalers and retailers will be free, too, 
to determine whether they wish to handle 
products of stabilized quality or a competi- 
tive unstabilized one. They may elect to 
handle top brand lines which are stabilized 
and others on which they can vary the price. 
It is their decision. If they elect to handle 
the quality stabilized brand, they must 
respect the law and the manufacturer’s 
established policy. This means that the 
reseller may not abuse the brand name by 
misrepresentation as to make, model, size, 
or age, by bait and switch merchandising 
techniques, or by selling that brand name 
product at other than the manufacturer's 
established price. 


THE CONSUMER'S INTEREST 


This legislation safeguards the consumer. 
This committee is not unmindful of the 
situation that results when an unprincipled 
retailer can take advantage of a product by 
running a loss-leader ad. For every dollar 
spent by the misguided customer who is 
brought in on account of this ad, sacrificing 
a brand name or a trademark of some pro- 
ducer, that customer spends an estimated 
$9 for inferior products at the regular or 
higher price. 

It does not take long for that honored 
product tc lose customers. Soon the loss- 
leader advertiser drops the brand name prod- 
uct and picks up another quality product to 
pack temporarily his store with unsuspecting 
customers. It is operations of this kind that 
the quality stabilization bill will control by 
protecting the customer, the producer, and 
the smali retail man. 

Enactment of the quality stabilization bill 
will result in availability of products in 
which the public can have confidence, con- 
fidence in their stabilized price and in their 
quality. Customers can buy that which 
they seek: quality and price, or price alone. 
The retailer, by offering both quality 
stabilized and unstabilized brands, can give 
the consumer an excellent mix of durable, 
high-quality products and products of lesser 
quality whose prices fit his pocketbook or 
his limited needs. 

There will be many brands, made by rep- 
utable manufacturers, which will not be 
stabilized even though some of their brands 
are stabilized. The quality stabilization bill 
will affect discount merchants only as to the 
products the manufacturers place under 
quality stabilization and then only as to the 
brand name thereof. On those products the 
manufacturer will have the legal and equita- 
ble right to protect his property. But the 
discounter is optionally free to handle qual- 
ity stabilized products along with merchan- 
dise that he does not elect to come under 
quality stabilization, 
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It is not the purpose of the quality stabi- 
lization bill to put anyone out of business, 
Indeed, it is my conviction that it will 
reduce the number of small businesses whose 
owners find it necessary to liquidate. 

This bill will help sustain, in a positive 
way, our brand-name system of distribution 
that has in the past enabled legitimate re- 
tallers and manufacturers to build a suc- 
cessful marketing economy second to none 
in the world. 

Opponents of quality stabilization legis- 
lation attack it by smear propaganda, iden- 
tifying it with fair trade and price fixing. 
Anyone who reads and studies this bill can 
easily determine for himself that no pro- 
vision in the bill identifies it with fair trade 
or even remotely with price fixing. 

The quality stabilization bill contains none 
of the usual fair trade language. There is 
no provision for contracts as the bill is 
wholly predicated on the owner's property 
rights in his good name; there is no de- 
pendence on a nonsigner clause as is the 
case with fair trade. The essential differ- 
ence is that fair trade enforcement is to 
compel a dealer to raise his prices for a 
product, while under the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill, the action is one akin to trespass— 
to stop a reseller from abusing a manufac- 
turer’s property right in his trademark repu- 
tation. 

HELP EMPLOYMENT 

In urging speedy consideration of this bill 
by this committee, I direct your attention to 
the fact that unrestrained price slashing 
disables labor, industry, resellers, and the 
public. Unless the quality stabilization bill 
is enacted, our entire economy will de- 
terlorate at a time when our President is 
asking for economic growth to strengthen our 
Nation for survival. 

I represent the great industrial Calumet 
region of Indiana. In recent years con- 
sumers and small retailers have been asking 
me what can be done to reestablish confi- 
dence in retail marketing. Unemployment 
in my area is critical. 

Enactment of this quality stabilization leg- 
islation will contribute more toward restoring 
employment than any other legislation be- 
fore this Congress. When a manufacturer 
is forced to make 15 men do the work of 20, 
and is forced to employ cheaper and less 
skilled labor as well as inferior materials, 
both American labor and the American 
consumer are injured where it hurts most. 
Congressman JOHN DENT will testify as to 
pressures upon our production economy re- 
sulting from the jungle merchandising prev- 
alent today. 

In conclusion I call to your attention that 
almost 70 national trade and professional 
organizations have endorsed the quality sta- 
bilization bill. These include: 

National Retail Hardware Association. 

National Office Machine Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

Independent Garage Owners of America. 

National Association of House to House 
Installment Cos., Inc. 

National Sporting Goods Association. 

National Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers. 

National Retail Furniture Association. 

Retail Jewelers of America. 

Master Photo Dealers and Finishers Asso- 
ciation. 

National Appliance and Radio-TV Dealers 
Association. 

National Wholesale Jewelers Association. 

National Stationery and Office Equipment 
Association. 

Wholesale Stationers’ Association. 

Toy Wholesalers’ Association of America. 

Billiard and Bowling Institute of America. 

Gift and Decorative Accessories Associa- 
tion of America 

Marine Manufacturers Safety Equipment 
Association. 
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National Association of Sporting Goods 
Wholesalers. 

American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Association. 

Archery Manufacturers and Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 

National Wholesale Hardware Association. 

Fountain Pen and Mechanical Pencil 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 

American Watch Association, Inc. 

Watch Material Distributors of America. 

Automotive Service Industry Association. 

National Association of Bedding Manufac- 
turers. 

National Industrial Distributors Associa- 
tion. 

Christian Booksellers Association. 

National Shoe Manufacturers Association, 

Wallcovering Wholesalers Association. 

National Small Business Association, 

American Research Merchandising In- 
stitute. 

American Retailers Association. 

National Art Materials Trade Association, 

National Shoe Retailers Association. 

Motor and Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation. . 

Northamerican Heating and Aircondition- 
ing Wholesalers, Inc., 

National Association of Women’s & Chil- 
dren’s Apparel Salesmen, Inc. 
1 American Watch Manufacturers Associa- 

on. 

National Bicycle Dealers Association, Inc. 

National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 

National Office Furniture Association, Inc. 

National Outerwear and Sportswear Asso- 
ciation. 

National Frozen Food Association, Inc. 

The Automotive Warehouse Distributors 
Association, Inc. 

National Association of Glove Manufac- 


National Marine Products Association. 

National Association of Retail gists. 
1 & Wallpaper Association of America, 

0. 

Retail Tobacco Dealers of America. 
8 Association of Tobacco Distribu- 

rs. 
= National Retail Farm Equipment Associa- 

on. 

American Pharmaceutical Association. 

National Conference of State Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association Secretaries. 

Metropolitan Cities Drug Association Sec- 
retaries. 

National Association of Chain Drug Stores. 

Toilet Goods Association. 

American Booksellers Association. 

National Wholesale Druggists Association. 

Automotive Electric Association. 

Corset & Brassiere Association of America. 

Proprietary Association. 

The Independent Shoemen. 

National Candy Wholesalers Association. 

Manufacturing Jewelers & Silversmiths of 
America. 

ü Laundry & Cleaners Allied Trades Associa- 
on. 

Luggage & Leather Goods Manufacturers 
Association. 

I call further to your attention that this 
is strictly nonpartisan legislation. Eleven 
U.S. Senators of both parties have cospon- 
sored the quality stabilization bill, and ap- 
proximately 25 Members, from both parties, 
have introduced the identical bill in the 
House of Representatives. 

I remind you again of the approval given 
this measure last year by your committee, by 
the Rules Committee, and the special sub- 
committee of the Senate. 

And I urge you to think of the purposes 
of the bill and its goals not in terms of theory, 
not in terms of statistics, but as a measure 
affecting people of flesh and blood with a 
real problem of survival or failure in a busi- 
ness that is perhaps small, yet still a precious 
thing to them. It is not coincidental that 
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the thousands upon thousands of members 
of these 70 national associations view the 
quality stabilization bill as the one essential 
piece of legislation before this Congress. 


The 15th Anniversary of the State of 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
29th of April, Israel will celebrate its 
15th anniversary as a state, and I am 
pleased to join with her friends in 
honoring this date. It has been my 
custom on past occasions to direct my 
colleagues’ attention to various aspects 
of Israel’s outstanding achievements on 
the road to becoming a nation once 
again. In other years I have spoken of 
the history of Israel’s rebirth in the 20th 
century, its continuing problems in its 
surroundings and its internal develop- 
ment and progress. 

Today I would like to center my re- 
marks on the program which Israel has 
initiated in the field of technical as- 
sistance to other developing countries. 
The experiences which have come from 
the struggle to build a state in Israel 
are being made available to those who 
are willing to learn from them. Owing 
to prevailing psychology in many of the 
newly created states, Israel represents 
an ideal source of assistance. The 
Israeli experience in the face of internal 
and external difficulties makes an elo- 
quent appeal to countries whose prob- 
lems are similarly overwhelming. 

Modern Israel has developed into a 
stable, technologically advanced state. 
The generous assistance which organiza- 
tions like the United Jewish Appeal have 
rendered Israel over the past 15 years 
has had much to do with this progress. 
However, there is another factor which 
has had an even more important in- 
fiuence on Israel’s remarkable growth. 
The sense of belonging to a common ef- 
fort, highly intensified by external 
dangers and internal needs, has been 
fruitfully channeled into a wide variety 
of cooperative enterprises and institu- 
tions. This spirit was mobilized to deal 
with the special problems which Israel 
faced with its land and population. Over 
the years this process has produced a 
body of specialized experience and ex- 
pertise. 

The newly created states of Africa and 
Asia have found in Israel an example to 
emulate, and Israel has responded by 
making available to these nations the 
great benefits of its experience. And 
what are the successes to which the new 
nations are attracted? At its inception 
Israel entered upon the task of equip- 
ping its people with a common language 
and with the necessary skills to begin 
building a nation. 

The-urgency of these needs led to the 
development of new techniques of civil, 
general, and vocational education. 
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Many of the problems Israel has had 
to deal with are similar to those which 
the underdeveloped nations now face, 
and the striking success of Israel’s efforts 
and methods are appealing. Israel has 
been asked to share with other states 
its experiences and it has responded gen- 
erously within its limited resources. 

In order to deal with the growing 
volume of requests for cooperation and 
assistance, Israel created a department 
of international cooperation within the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Because of 
limited financial and manpower re- 
sources, Israel's programs of assistance 
must adhere to certain basic considera- 
tions. First, the effectiveness and im- 
pact of the assistance on the develop- 
ment of the recipient country must be 
taken into account. Second, Israel must 
concentrate its aid in those areas where 
Israeli experience has produced expertise 
which is particularly relevant to the 
problems of the new nations. Third, 
Israel usually emphasizes tangible proj- 
ects which can be completed within a 
relatively short period of time and which 
require a minimum of resources, but 
which will lay the foundations for fur- 
ther development plans, 

There are now four main categories 
into which Israeli technical cooperation 
falls. First, the program provides for 
manpower training in Israel. Second, 
experts, advisers, instructors, and sur- 
vey teams are dispatched on request to 
interested countries. Third, Israeli 
teams plan and organize training facili- 
ties abroad. Fourth, teams prepare and 
implement itinerant courses in develop- 
ing countries using the latest training 
aids. 

In the area of manpower training 
Israel has provided courses for 1,547 
trainees from 77 countries. In view of 
the paramount impact of agriculture on 
developing countries, many of the 
courses deal with the techniques of mod- 
ern farming, for example scientific 
feeding and breeding methods with dif- 
ferent types of livestock and crop rota- 
tion. Agriculture is one of the specific 
spheres in which Israel has acquired con- 
siderable experience in the course of her 
own development. In addition to the 
agricultural programs Israel provides 
training in education, the vocational 
fields, nursing, cooperative movements, 
and others. One of the more dramatic 
examples of Israeli cooperation has been 
carried out in Burma. While a group of 
over 100 Burmese ex-servicemen was 
trained on several agricultural settle- 
ments in Israel, a team of Israeli spe- 
cialists in soil conservation and irriga- 
tion surveyed an area in Burma’s arid 
zone and drew up plans for revitalizing 
the land. The Burmese, on return, 
worked with the specialists and applied 
their Israeli training to the production 
of new crops by mixed farming and irri- 
gation. 

Israel has been asked to play a role in 
several vast, multilateral development 
schemes. In conjunction with the Gov- 
ernment of Upper Volta and the U.N. 
Special Fund, Israel established an agri- 
cultural training center to implement the 
benefits in the field of agriculture arising 
from the Upper Volta project. 
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In its program of international coop- 
eration Israel has organized joint com- 
panies with Israeli private firms and 
local interests or governments of devel- 
opment countries as partmers. For ex- 
ample, Zim, Israel’s national shipping 
line ran the Black Star Line together 
with Khana; the Ghanaian Government 
holding 60 percent of the share capital. 
Zim set up a nautical school at Accra to 
provide marine officers and crews. As 
Ghanaian seamen became fit to com- 
mand and sail their ships the Israeli 
crews returned to the Israel Merchant 
Navy and the Israeli capital was with- 
drawn from the Black Star Line for re- 
investment elsewhere in developing 
countries. 

In addition to training nurses for 
medical and public health work, Israel 
has undertaken several ambitious proj- 
ects in the field of medicine and Israel 
now manages and directs several hos- 
pitals in Ethiopia and Ghana. Staffs for 
these institutions and others are training 
in the Hadassah-Hebrew University Hos- 
pital in Jerusalem. An eye clinic was 
established in Liberia by Israeli surgeons 
and physicians while a doctor and 
10 nurses from Liberia were given spe- 
cialized instruction at the Hadassah. 
Within a few years, the Liberians them- 
selves will be fully competent in ophthal- 
mology and able to take over the central 
clinic. 

These then, are some of the programs 
which Israel has so under- 
taken within her limited resources. The 
moving spirit underlying all of this is, 
in my opinion, a genuine attempt to 
spread a gospel of international cooper- 
ation and assistance within a framework 
of hard work or self-help. Young na- 
tions, sharing similar problems, have 
much to gain from sharing their solu- 
tions to these problems. The Israeli 
technical assistance program involves 
much more than technical assistance. 
The spirit and dedication which have in- 
fused the steady growth of Israel inspires 
the new nations to get on with the task 
before them. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me and to 
many others, that we all can benefit from 
Israel’s experience with her foreign aid 
program. In many ways it lends itself 
to more efficiency and accomplishments 
than does a program launched on a more 
grandiose scale. No one country or 
organization, including the United States 
or the United Nations, is able to under- 
take by themselves the solving of the 
myriads of problems facing the emerging 
underdeveloped nations of the world. 
If Israel's efforts are copied and used by 
other nations who have reached this 
point of maturity there is hope that 
through the interchange and cooperation 
of one small country with another, great 
strides will be made toward eliminating 
much of the poverty and underprivileged 
conditions now prevalent in many areas 
of the world. 

To me there is no better way to honor 
the 15th anniversary of the State of 
Israel than to pay tribute to her unself- 
ishness in helping others less fortunate, 
when she is still faced with almost unsur- 
mountable problems of her own. 
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Veterans’ Home Loan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to note the very sound status of the vet- 
erans’ home loan program in northwest 
Florida. Through information provided 
to me by Mr. Rufus Wilson, manager of 
the Veterans’ Administration for Florida, 
I can state that the veterans of 15 coun- 
ties including Leon and those west have 
received 13,375 home loans since the in- 
ception of the program approximately 18 
years ago. Of this number, as of April 
15, 1963, only 48 homes have experienced 
foreclosure. About this same number 
are in trouble as far as monthly pay- 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, APRIL 26, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock me- 
ridian, and was called to order by the 
Vice President. 

The Reverend R. Trevis Otey, pastor, 
Glasgow Baptist Church, Glasgow, Ky., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, we thank Thee today for 
Thy love and grace, as revealed to us in 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son. We rejoice in 
Thy manifold blessings freely bestowed 
upon us. We ask for understanding to 
receive these as gifts from Thy loving 
hands, and for wisdom to use them for 
Thy glory. 

We thank Thee, Lord, for these Sena- 
tors, whom Thou hast ordained as Thy 
servants. We ask Thee to give them 
strength and courage to fulfill Thy pur- 
pose for our land. Give to them peace 
of heart, clarity of mind, and strength 
of purpose to the end that this shall 
truly be “one nation under God.” 

This, Holy Father, is our prayer, in 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 25, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 3662) for 
the relief of Mrs. Margaret Patterson 
Bartlett, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 
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ments are concerned, but some of these 
will become current thus avoiding fore- 
closure. 

Of the total number of loans made to 
west Florida veterans, 1,164 were direct 
loans and the remainder were made by 
private lending institutions and guaran- 
teed by the Veterans’ Administration. 

According to Mr. Wilson, VA along 
with FHA has given considerable atten- 
tion to the issuance of speculative com- 
mitments. The VA is considering each 
subdivision on its individual merits and 
sales records. Through this method the 
agency has avoided large speculative 
subdivisions and yet at the same time 
has not prevented builders from build- 
ing when they could sell homes. 

Escambia County veterans have been 
approved for 5,152 home loans and 26 
of the foreclosures have taken place 
there. Okaloosa shows a total of 2,780 
loans with 8 foreclosures; 2,343 VA loans 
have been made in Leon County with 
approximately a dozen foreclosures as of 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 3662) for the relief of 
Mrs. Margaret Patterson Bartlett was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr, MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences and 
the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly Legislation of the Judiciary 
Committee were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 


CHIEF MEDICAL DIRECTOR, VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No, 140, House 
bill 4549. I understand it has been 
cleared with all sides. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 4549) to amend section 4103 of 
title 38 United States Code with respect 
to the appointment of the Chief Medical 
Director of the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this bill was 
passed unanimously by the House of 
Representatives, and has been reported 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

This is a minor bill; it merely follows 
a precedent established by Congress in 
making possible the appointment of a 
retired officer of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force as Medical Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and merely pro- 
vides that while serving in that posi- 
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April 15. Bay County veterans have 
made 1,711 loans with less than one-half 
dozen foreclosures. 

In Florida approximately 163,000 vet- 
erans have taken advantage of the VA 
loan program to provide houses for 
their families. Foreclosures are spotted 
being concentrated mostly in four coun- 
ties of the State. The portfolio of VA 
loans shows a total of more than 81% 
billion. I join Mr. Wilson in compli- 
menting the veterans of west Florida and 
the entire State for the manner in which 
they have met their obligations to a Gov- 
ernment which has helped them. 

While I have quoted Mr. Rufus Wilson, 
who has done very capable work as man- 
ager of the Veterans’ Administration in 
Florida, I wish also to include Mr. Tom 
David and the entire staff of the VA who 
participate in housing loans for their 
sympathetic and cooperative attitude to- 
ward assisting veterans of Florida to ob- 
tain the housing they need. 


tion he shall receive the salary fixed by 
statute for it, and that upon his retire- 
ment from that position he may be eli- 
gible to receive the retirement pay which 
he is authorized to receive as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an excerpt from the committee 
report. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 182) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

Chapter 73, title 38, sets forth the func- 
tions, activities, and responsibilities of the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Section 4103(b) provides for the appoint- 
ment of the Chief Medical Director by the 
Administrator with the requirement that 
he be a “qualified doctor of medicine.” The 
former Chief Medical Director, the distin- 
guished physician, Dr. William S. Middleton, 
recently retired from this position because 
of age. At the present time, the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs is considering several 
individuals for appointment to this impor- 
tant post. In this connection, he is utiliz- 
ing the services of the Special Medical Ad- 
visory Committee authorized by section 4112 
of title 38. This Medical Advisory Commit- 
tee, the members of which are nominated 
by the Chief Medical Director, is charged 
with the duty of advising the Administra- 
tor through the Chief Medical Director, 
questions relating to the care and treatment 
of disabled veterans and other matters per- 
tinent to the Department of Medicine and 


In order to provide the widest latitude in 
the selection of a new Chief Medical Direc- 
tor, this legislation is necessary in order to 
permit the consideration of doctors retired 
from the Armed Forces for the position of 
Chief Medical Director. This legislation 
would permit the Administrator to have 
through December 31, 1963, the opportunity 
of appointing the best qualified individual 
available to this post, from any source, be 
it civilian service or service in one of the 
branches of the Armed Forces. 

As indicated in the favorable report from 
the Veterans’ Administration which follows, 
there would be no additional cost to the 
Government, nor any duplication of com- 
pensation, by the enactment of this legisla- 
tion since it permits a retired officer to waive 
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his retirement pay while serving as Chief 
Medical Director and later to resume his 
retired status with pay after the conclusion 
of his service as Chief Medical Director. 

A similar, although broader, piece of legis- 
lation of a temporary nature was enacted for 
the benefit of a former Chief Medical Direc- 
tor. 

The report of the Veterans’ Administration 
follows: 

Marcu 21, 1963. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am pleased to fur- 
nish the following comments in response to 
your request for my views on H.R. 4549, 88th 
Congress. 

H.R. 4549 would authorize a very limited 
exception to the bar against employing re- 
tired officers contained in the act of July 31, 
1894 (5 U.S.C. 62), so as to permit the ap- 
pointment of such a retired officer prior to 
January 1, 1964, to the position of Chief 
Medical Director in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. The bill would not affect the ap- 
plicability of the dual compensation provi- 
sions of the act of July 30, 1932, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 59a). 

I am now in the process of selecting a new 
chief medical director. Enactment of this 
bill would give me increased latitude in 
selecting the person who will be responsible 
for the administration of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, and for the furnishing 
of hospital and medical care to literally mil- 
lions of disabled veterans. I need not tell 
you, with your great interest in these pro- 
grams, of the importance of obtaining the 
most competent and best qualified individual 
available, one with a real interest in the 
needs of veterans. 

This bill would not permit any duplication 
of compensation since—by reason of the pro- 
visions of the act of July 30, 1932, as amend- 
ed—any regular retired officer appointed to 
the position of Chief Medical Director, which 
currently carries a salary of $21,500 per 
annum, would be required to waive the re- 
ceipt of his retired pay for the period of his 
service in that position. Of course, his right 
to retired pay after leaving the employment 
of the Veterans’ Administration would con- 
tinue unimpaired. For this reason there 
could be no additional cost to the Govern- 
ment resulting from the enactment of this 
bill. In fact there would be some slight 
saving. 

Accordingly, I recommend early and favor- 
able consideration of H.R. 4549 by your com- 
mittee, 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection from the 
standpoint of this administration’s program 
to the presentation of this report to your 
committee. 

Sincerely, 
J. S. GLEASON, Jr., 
Administrator. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 4549) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 123, TriTLE 10, 
Untrep Srates Cope, To APPLY DURING 
EMERGENCIES PROCLAIMED BY THE PRESIDENT 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
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lation to amend section 123 of title 10, 
United States Code, to apply during emer- 
gencies proclaimed by the President (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF RENTALS CHARGED 
FOR EQUIPMENT OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
MORRISON-KNUDSEN Co., INC., BOISE, IDAHO. 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the examination of rentals 
charged for equipment owned and operated 
by Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., Boise, Idaho, 

a subcontractor under Department of the Air 

Force prime contract AF 33(600)-29717 with 

Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 

in construction of the White Alice communi- 

cation system in Alaska, dated April 1963 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Government Operations. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT To PROVIDE 
Boar TRANSPORTATION SERVICE BETWEEN 
New YORK CITY AND THE STATUE or LIBERTY 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

proposed. concession contract to authorize 

boat transportation service between New 

York City and the Statue of Liberty National 

Monument (with accompanying papers); to 

the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs, 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1498, TITLE 28, 
UNITED STATES Cope, To DEFINE THE WORD 
“OWNER” 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 1498 of title 28, United 
States Code, to define the word. “owner” 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of papers and documents on the 
files of several departments and agencies of 
the Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JouNstTon and Mr. Cartson members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 5 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954, to provide a 

tax credit not to exceed 30 percent of 
educational expenses paid to institutions 
of higher education during a taxable year, 
or to provide a deduction from gross in- 
come for tuition and certain other ex- 
penses paid institutions of higher educa- 
tion during a taxable year 
“Whereas there are now pending in the 

Congress of the United States S. 98, by Mr. 

Dominick, and H.R, 3392, by Mr. Bow, which 

recognize the need for tax relief to certain 

taxpayers who must pay the expenses of 
higher education in the United States; and 

“Whereas the quality and degree of higher 
education of the residents and citizens of 


April 26 
the United States is an essential component 
of our national defense; and 

“Whereas the costs of higher education in- 
crease from year to year, at a rate higher 
than the increasing costs of living; and 

“Whereas there is an increasing economic 
burden placed upon taxpayers who must pay 
such increasing costs, without any Federal 
tax relief; and 

“Whereas the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 affords tax relief to those who must 
further their education if necessary to the 
retention of employment or to maintain or 
improve skills required in their business; and 

“Whereas the experience of the Federal 
Government under the GI bill for returning 
veterans of the armed services has been 
such that the costs of the GI bill are being 
returned to the Government through in- 
creased earnings of such veterans who ob- 
tained higher education therefrom; and 

“Whereas said S. 98 provides for a tax 
credit of not to exceed 30 percent of the 
educational expenses to public and private 
institutions of higher education during a 
taxable year, such tax credit not to exceed 
$600 with respect to any one individual's 
expenses of higher education; and H.R. 3392 
provides for the deduction from gross in- 
come any amount, not to exceed $1,000, paid 
by a taxpayer to an institution of higher 
education for education expenses of any 
individual: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 44th General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado (the Senate concurring herein), 
That this general assembly hereby petitions 
the Members of the Congress of the United 
States to consider both S. 98 and H.R. 3392 
and to enact into law either bill to afford 
tax relief to the parents and students who 
must bear a great portion of the burden of 
the costs of higher education; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and Mem- 
bers of Congress from the State of Colorado. 

“JOHN D. VANDERHOOF, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“DONALD H. HENDERSON, 

“Chief Clerk of the House of Representa- 


tives, 
“ROBERT L. Knovs, 
“President of the Senate. 
“MILDRED H. CRESSWELL, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Finance: 


“SENATE MEMORIAL 233 


“Memorial to Congress opposing the passage 
of any law which will eliminate capital 
gains treatment in connection with the 
sale and use of timber or discourage. the 
production of the maximum amount of 
timber on the forest lands of Florida 


“Whereas the forest industry, dollarwise 
is the second largest industry in the State of 
Florida; and 

“Whereas approximately 6 out of every 10 
acres of Florida’s lands are forest lands, and 
more than one-half of the areas of 50 coun- 
ties out of the 67 counties of the State con- 
sists of forest lands; and 

“Whereas Florida has more than 21 mil- 
lion acres of forest lands and 89 percent of 
such commercial forest lands are owned by 
more than 100,000 private owners; and 

“Whereas approximately one out of every 
four employees of the manufacturing es- 
tablishments of this State is employed by 
forest industries, and the payrolls of such 
industries exceed $150 million; the com- 
modities produced by them have a wholesale 
value in excess of $475 million and remanu- 
facturing of such products increases that 
figure by $250 million, or a total of $850 
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million, and a retail value of more than 
$1 billion; and 

“Whereas Florida produces more than one- 
half of all of the cypress timber produced in 
the Nation, ranks first in the United States 
in the production of paperboard, ranks third 
in the United States in the production of 
woodpulp, and ranks third in the United 
States in the production of paper and paper- 
board; and 

“Whereas more than one-fourth of all of 
the manufacturing plants in the State of 
Florida rely upon forests for raw materials; 
and 

“Whereas since the year of 1955 the owners 
of forest lands have planted more than 170 
million seedlings each year; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States in order to encourage reforestation 
and the benefits that flow therefrom includ- 
ing the prevention of soil erosion, the reten- 
tion and recharge of the underground water 
supply, the providing of recreational and 
hunting areas and the restoration of denuded 
areas to the tax rolls, enacted legislation ap- 
proximately 20 years ago, according capital 
gains treatment to the use and sale of 
growing timber in order to encourage the 
development of forests and so as to provide 
a continuing supply of raw materials for 
manufacturing, defense and other purposes; 
and 

“Whereas approximately 18 years are re- 
quired to grow timber to pulpwood size and 
approximately 40 years to reach minimum 
saw timber size, and during these periods the 
landowner must pay taxes, provide for for- 
est management, fire protection, and assume 
the calculated risk against fire, trespass, 
theft, blight, disease, and insect damage, 
which annually takes a tremendous toll of 


“Whereas the adoption of any laws which 
will materially reduce any tax benefits 
presently accorded to the production, use and 
sale of timber, will adversely affect the econ- 
omy of this State and of every other timber 
producing State within the United States; 
will discourage reforestation and prevent en- 
joymerrt of the benefits that flow therefrom 
and retard the economic development of the 
timber growing States, without comparable 
benefits to the National Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida; 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States be memorialized to defeat any 
measure before that body, which has for its 
purpose the elimination of the right to capi- 
tal gains treatment relating to timber as now 
allowed under provisions of section 631(a), 
section 631(b), 1221, and 1231 Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, or which has for its pur- 
pose any increase in the income taxes now 
assessed, levied, and collected by the United 
States of America with respect to the sale 
or use of timber. 

“Src, 2. That the secretary of state of the 
State of Florida is hereby directed to cer- 
tify a copy of this memorial to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States and to the U.S. Senators 
and Representatives from the State of 
Florida.“ 

By Mrs. SMITH (for herself and Mr. 
MUSKIE) : 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Maine; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“JOINT RESOLUTION — 

“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
promptly and favorably consider S. 702 
and H.R. 3965 which would authorize the 
procurement and distribution of domes- 
tically produced fishery products under 
the food-for-peace program 
“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the State of 

Maine in the 101st legislative session as- 
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sembled, most respectfully present and 
petition your honorable body as follows: 

“Whereas the Federal Government has em- 
barked on a program for food for peace 
to facilitate the purchases of domestic food 
surplus for sale to needy foreign nations; 
and 


“Whereas the use of healthful, high in 
protein fishery products would contribute 
to the success of the program; and 

“Whereas the development and progress of 
the fishery resources of the United States re- 
quires expanded domestic and foreign mar- 
Kets; and 

“Whereas the offshore fishery resources of 
the United States are being harvested by 
foreign powers unconcerned with proper con- 
servation measures and the domestic market 
flooded with low-cost produced imports; and 

“Whereas the fishing industry is one of our 
Nation’s greatest present and potential 
sources of foodstuffs: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the memorialists, re- 
quest and recommend that give 
prompt and favorable consideration to 8S. 
702, introduced by Senators MAGNUSON, BART- 
LETT, and KENNEDY and H.R. 3965, introduced 
by Congressman McINTRE, bills which would 
make domestically produced fishery products 
eligible for procurement and distribution 
under the food-for-peace program to assist 
that program and the development of the 
domestic fishery resources; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, 
duly authenticated by the secretary of state, 
be immediately transmitted by the secretary 
of state to the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, Vice President of the United States, and 
the Honorable Jon McCormack, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Congressman from the State of 
Maine. 

“Read and adopted in the house of repre- 
sentatives, April 16, 1963. 

“HARVEY R. PEASE, 
“Clerk. 

“Read and adopted in senate chamber, in 
concurrence April 17, 1963. 

“CHESTER T. WINSLOW, 
“Secretary.” 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for Mr. EASTLAND), from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, without 
amendment: 

S. 1003. A bill for the relief of the Mid- 
dlesex Concrete Products and Excavating 
Corp. (Rept. No. 162). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 1376. A bill relating to the establish- 

ment of concession policies in the areas ad- 


S. 1377. A bill to — A needed facilities 
and services not otherwise available for the 
accommodation of visitors in the areas ad- 


sioner investments in such facilities and 
services, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. McGEE (for himself and Mr. 
SIMPSON 


S. 1378. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to convey certain 
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lands in the State of Wyoming to the county 
of Laramie, Wyo.; to the Committee on 


the Me- 

Carran Memorial Institution and for other 

purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 1380. A bill for the relief of Dr. Diago 
Aranda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1381. A bill for the relief of Santa 
Giammalva; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 1382. A bill for the relief of Sunnyside 
Seed Farms; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 1383. A bill to amend section 205 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1962 to clarify the proj- 
ects to be subject to certain amendments 
made by that section to the Flood Control 
Act of 1948; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 1384. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act so as to permit the sery- 
ing of school lunches to children attending 
Kindergarten in certain nonprofit private 
schools; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and x 
(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMts of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LAUSCHE 

S. 1385. A bill for the relief of George Alex- 
ander Doumani; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 1386. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo A. 

Castaldo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 1387. A bill to strengthen the agricul- 
tural economy; to help to achieve a fuller 
and more effective use of food abundances; 
to provide for improved levels of nutrition 


and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 1388. A bill to add certain lands to the 
Cache National Forest, Utah; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. CLARK, and Mr. 


Harr) : 

S.1389. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to sue for the protection of the 
constitutional right to the equal protection 
of the laws; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
` (See the remarks of Mr. Dovatas when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 1390. A bill for the relief of Charles H. 
Denny; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1391. A bill to provide that in deter- 
mining the amount of retired pay, retire- 
ment pay, or retainer pay payable to any 
enlisted man, all service shall be counted 
which would have been counted for the 
same purposes if he were a commissioned 
officer; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

S. 1392. A bill to amend section 704 of title 
38, United States Code, to t the con- 
version or exchange of policies of national 
service life insurance to a new modified life 
plan; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr, McCARTHY (for himself and 
Mr. HUMPHREY): 

S. 1393. A bill to amend section 4216(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 re- 
lating to the determination of constructive 
sale price for purposes of applying manu- 
facturers excise taxes; to Committee 
on Finance. 
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By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 1394. A bill to establish daylight saving 
time uniformly throughout the United 
States during the months of June, July, and 
August of each year; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ROBERTSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McGEE: 

S.J. Res. 71. Joint resolution to authorize 
and direct the conduct by the Federal Trade 
Commission of a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of chainstore practices which may be 
in violation of the antitrust laws, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. McGze when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART (for himself and Mr. 
McNamara) : 

S.J. Res. 72. Joint resolution favoring the 
holding of the Olympic Games in America 
in 1968; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hart when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S.J. Res. 73. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to term of office of 
President and Vice President, and providing 
for election of candidates for President and 
Vice President by popular vote; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatinc when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


JOHN R, DEVEREUX—REFERENCE 
OF BILL TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. BEALL submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 130); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the bill 
(S. 245) entitled “A bill for the relief of John 
R. Devereux” now pending in the Senate, to- 
gether with all the accompanying papers, is 
hereby referred to the Court of Claims; and 
the court shall proceed with the same in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the United States 
Code and report to the Senate, at the earli- 
est practicable date, giving such findings of 
fact and conclusions thereon as shall be suf- 
ficient to inform the Congress of the nature 
and character of the demand, as a claim, 
legal or equitable, against the United States 
and the amount, if any, legally or equitably 
due from the United States to the claimant. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A STUDY ENTITLED “DOCUMENTS 
ON INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
THE EXPLORATION AND USE OF 
OUTER SPACE, 1954-62” 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted to the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 131); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


Resolved, That the study entitled “Docu- 
ments on International Aspects of the Ex- 
ploration and Use of Outer Space, 1954-62“ 
prepared for the use of the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, United 
States Senate, by the Historical Office, Bu- 
reau of Public Affairs, Department of State, 
shall be printed with illustrations as a Sen- 
ate document, There shall be printed three 
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thousand additional copies of such Senate 
document which shall be for the use of the 
Senate Committee 
Space Sciences, 


on Aeronautical and 


AMENDMENT OF SCHOOL LUNCH 
ACT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, for some years now I have had 
a strong interest in the Passaic Guidance 
Guild Nursery School of Passaic, N.J. 
The Guidance Guild Nursery School is 
an interracial, nonprofit, nonsectarian 
school which provides a child-care and 
kindergarten program. It has received 
strong endorsement from both local and 
State officials and has been supported 
by those in our State who recognize the 
invaluable service it provides. The 
school is sponsored by the Guidance 
Guild, Inc., and the Passaic section of 
the National Council of Jewish Women, 
and licensed and approved by the New 
Jersey State Department of Education. 

The problem the Passaic Guidance 
Guild presently faces in respect to full 
participation in our programs of food 
distribution for schools would appear 
to be representative of similar situations 
throughout the Nation. At one time, 
the guild was ruled eligible to participate 
in the National School Lunch Act, 
though the records are somewhat con- 
fused concerning the exact basis for the 
determination of eligibility. In any case, 
the Department of Agriculture has pres- 
ently ruled that the guidance guild has 
no right to take advantage of the bene- 
fits of the national school lunch program. 

The guild, like others that share its 
status, presently receives foodstuffs 
under other Federal agricultural pro- 
grams but has been excluded from re- 
ceiving those classes of foods generally 
distributed under the national school 
lunch program. For fiscal 1962, for ex- 
ample, this amounted to over $280 mil- 
lion of food and included products as 
canned meat, vegetables, and fruit— 
foods usually not available under other 
programs. 

The National School Lunch Act states 
that: 

For the purposes of this act, “school” 
means any public or nonprofit private school 
of high school grade or under and, with 
respect to Puerto Rico, shall also include 
nonprofit child-care centers certified as such 
by the Governor of Puerto Rico. 


Under the general interpretation of 
the act made by the Department of Agri- 
culture, this may or may not be inclusive 
of kindergarten schools and programs. 
If the kindergarten program is part of an 
eligible public or profit school then its 
students will benefit by the act. But if 
the kindergarten school or program is 
independent of a participating secondary 
school, or part of an ineligible child-care 
center—not in Puerto Rico—then the 
children who attend will not receive 
these foods. This distinction was stated 
quite clearly in a Department of Agri- 
culture memorandum—SL 2—1—present- 
ly in effect: 

Prefirst grade schools such as kinder- 
gartens, nursery schools, and child-care cen- 
ters are not eligible to participate. Children 
who are receiving prefirst grade instruction 
in an eligible participating school may par- 
ticipate in the school’s lunch program. 
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Operationally, this becomes somewhat 
of a curious distinction. In that part of 
the act which provides for the apportion- 
ment of funds to the States, no such di- 
vision is made. In fact, States receive 
funds on the basis of “the number of 
children therein between the ages of 5 
and 17 inclusive.” Which means States 
receive funds based on the number of 
children in both eligible and ineiigible 
categories as established by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Five-year-olds in 
ineligible kindergartens are counted in 
determining each State’s share of the 
total funds, though they are ineligible to 
receive the foods that these funds buy. 

This distinction of eligible and in- 
eligible kindergarten programs becomes 
least understandable and most unsatis- 
fying when we realize that most of the 
kindergarten students who are elig‘ble 
to participate, because their kinder- 
garten is part of an eligible participat- 
ing school, are just those children who 
are least likely to participate, for most 
of them attend school for only half a 
day and eat their lunches at home. 

Kindergarten students enrolled in a 
nonprofit, private, independent kinder- 
garten school, or those in a program part 
of a child-care center, are those who 
would seem to need most the benefits of 
the National School Lunch Act. Many 
of these students—as is the case with 
those of the Passaic Guidance Guild— 
spend the entire day in school for they 
require special care or attention. Often 
both parents spend the entire day work- 
ing outside the home. 

In terms of kindergarten participa- 
tion, as it stands now, the act provides 
food benefits for those children with the 
least need and the least opportunity to 
participate, while denying those benefits 
to those children with the greatest need 
and the best opportunity to participate. 

The National School Lunch Act had 
declared it to be a policy of Congress “to 
safeguard the health and well-being of 
the Nation’s children.” I feel this bill 
to amend the act is truly within the 
spirit of this declaration. 

My able colleague and good friend, 
Representative CHARLES JOELSON, of New 
Jersey, shares my concern for the future 
of the Passaic Guidance Guild Nursery 
School and schools in similar situations. 
I am pleased to announce that he will 
soon introduce an identical bill in the 
House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1384) to amend the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act so as to permit 
the serving of school lunches to children 
attending kindergarten in certain non- 
profit private schools, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AUTHORIZING THE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL TO SUE FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHT TO THE EQUAL PROTEC- 
TION OP THE LAWS 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for 

myself, the senior Senator from Minne- 

sota [Mr. Humpnrey], the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
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and the junior Senator from Michigan 
IMr. Hart], I introduce a bill authorizing 
the Attorney General to sue for the pro- 
tection of the constitutional right to the 
equal protection of the laws. 

T ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks and that 
the bill may be held at the desk for addi- 
tional cosponsors until the close of busi- 
ness May 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Illinois? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
bill will be recognized as a revision of so- 
called title III legislation previously be- 
fore the Senate. Such legislation was 
first debated by the Congress in 1957 in 
a form in which the Attorney General 
was authorized to sue for the protection 
of constitutional rights “in the name of 
the United States but for the benefit of 
the real party in interest.” It was then 
urged that the principal need for the 
title III proposal was based on the in- 
ability of many Negro citizens, because 
of lack of means and because of physical 
and economic coercion, to sue for the 
vindication of their constitutional rights. 
This element was also emphasized in a 
modified title III proposal which I first 
introduced in 1958—as part of S. 3257— 
and which has since been sponsored and 
supported by many of my colleagues. 
The modified proposal, which was last 
introduced by me in the 87th Congress 
in S. 1434, authorized the Attorney Gen- 
eral to sue whenever a person or group 
of persons is unable to seek effective legal 
protection for the right to the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

The title IIT proposal which I am of- 
fering today both simplifies and broadens 
the previous proposals for action by the 
United States to redress constitutional 
rights through judicial action. Under 
the new bill the Attorney may 
sue whenever there is a threat to deprive 
any person of the right to equal protec- 
tion of the laws because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. The concept 
of “real party in interest” and the limi- 
tation to cases where private persons are 
unable to sue for the redress of their own 
ii have been eliminated from this 


is too often true that while Congress 
merely marks time on necessary legisla- 
tive reform the Nation moves ahead. 
This certainly has been the case with re- 
spect to proposals enabling the Attorney 
General to sue for the vindication of the 
right of citizens to the equal protection 
of the laws. Since the first legislative 
proposal to authorize suits by the Attor- 
ney General on behalf of individual 
Negro citizens and those of other minori- 
ties who are unable freely to vindicate 
their own rights through judicial suits, 
there has emerged a new doctrine of Fed- 
eral intervention to protect the consti- 
tutional rights of citizens. This doctrine 
recognizes the direct obligation of the 
United States to preserve the Constitu- 
tion through judicial action, all apart 
from the ability or inability of individual 
citizens to vindicate their own constitu- 
tional rights. For when the Constitution 
is violated, the Department of Justice 
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has the right to intervene in order to de- 
fend the Constitution. And-we should 
never forget that the ith and 15th 
amendments are as integral parts of the 
Constitution as any other provisions of 
that great document. 

The recognition that there was a na- 
tional obligation to secure general com- 
pliance with the 14th amendment prob- 
ably first emerged at the time of the 
Little Rock crisis, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment provided massive intervention 
for the preservation of the Constitution. 
The obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment to secure constitutional rights gen- 
erally was next given recognition in the 
1960 Democratic Party platform calling 
for nationwide “first step compliance” by 
1963 with the school desegregation man- 
date. Since that time, in the freedom 
ride protest and the aftermath of new 
Federal regulations, and in a variety of 
situations calling for the intervention of 
the Attorney General, we have more and 
more come to recognize the direct inter- 


The legislation I introduce today is 
predicated on our renewed awareness 
that great constitutional rights and their 
observance are not merely matters of 
private concern—that as a nation and a 
society we have a direct and impelling 
stake in the achievement of a living Con- 
stitution. Accordingly, this bill would 
authorize the Attorney General to sue 
for the preservation of the constitutional 
right to equal protection whenever and 
wherever there exists a threat that equal 
protection will be denied to any person 
im the land because of race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin. 

I call upon my colleagues in this Con- 
gress for their earnest support in the en- 
actment of this legislation. I know of 
no more urgent matter today, 100 years 
after emancipation, than the achieve- 
ment of the equal treatment for our mil- 
lions of Negro citizens which remains in 
so many sections and areas of our na- 
tional life a mere constitutional promise 
rather than a living constitutional right. 
We can go and we will go a long way to- 
ward achievement of our constitutional 
ideal, if we will at least authorize the 
Attorney General in the name of the 
United States to seek general compliance 
throughout the Nation with the equal 
protection guarantee of the 14th amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, in accordance with the previous 
unanimous consent granted, the bill will 
be printed in the Recorp and held at the 
desk until the close of business May 1. 

The bill (S. 1389) to authorize the At- 
torney General to sue for the protection 
of the constitutional right to the equal 
protection of the laws, introduced by Mr. 
Dovcras (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives- of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1980 of the Revised Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1985) 
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is amended by adding thereto a paragraph 
(4) to read as follows: 

“(4) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 


to the Constitution of the United States, of 
the equal protection of the laws because of 
race, color, religion or national origin, the 
Attorney General may institute for the 
United States, or in the name of the United 
States, a civil action or other proper pro- 
ceeding for preventive relief, including an 
ear for a permanent or temporary 

on, restraining order or other order. 
The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this Act.” 


NATIONWIDE ACCELERATED TIME 
PERIOD FOR JUNE, JULY, AND 
AUGUST 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to create a nationwide accelerated 
= period for the summer months of 
duly, and August. I am prompted 
cai now, notwithstanding that it 
a relatively minor matter as compared 
the great issues that confront Con- 


change. But outside the 10th District of 
Virginia, the other 9 districts will remain 
on standard time until the last of May. 
Then they will go on fast time and will 
continue on fast time until the last of 
August. 

In World War I, we had the fast time, 
partly as a war measure calculated to in- 
crease production. That was done under 
the constitutional right of Congress to 
provide for interstate commerce and also 
to provide for weights, measures, and so 
forth. Following that war, the farmers— 
especially those in the dairying areas of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Virginia—ob- 
jected so much to getting up before day- 
light that Congress repealed daylight 

saving. President Wilson vetoed that 
act, but it was passed over his veto. 

So we drifted on, with some States 
and the District of ¢ Columbia thereafter 
having daylight saving, until we inaug- 
urated it again during World War II. As 
I recall, during that war daylight saving 
was in effect for so long a period of time 
that we would be getting up in the 
night time, just to reach our offices by 9 
a.m. Of course, that situation was so 
objectionable to so many persons that 
Congress repealed that. act. 

So what do we find now? The rail- 
roads, the airplanes, and the buses op- 
erate on standard time; but they must 
have schedules which show the time of 
arrival at and the times of departure 
from terminals which operate on a dif- 
ferent time. It costs the railroads alone 
$500,000 to have those additional sched- 
ules, and probably it costs the airplane 
companies $250,000. That involves large 
oa for all the transportation agen- 
cies. 
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Those of us who live in Virginia have 
to know, when we have a speaking en- 
gagement, where it is. If it is in the 
10th District, it is on one time; if it is 
elsewhere, it is on another time; and that 
situation continues until the last of May, 
before it changes. 

Mr. President, all of us know that day- 
light saving is primarily for the benefit 
of the office workers; it gives them more 
leisure time in the daylight hours during 
the spring and summer months. 

However, we also know that it is not 
fair to the farmers—who have to get 
their produce to the markets early—to 
have to get up an hour before daylight 
in the spring; and we should try to rec- 
oncile the interests of the farmers, and 
also the interests of the schoolchildren, 
who have to get on the school buses at 
8 a.m., and in some cases earlier, both 
in the spring and in the fall. 

So, Mr. President, with a view to being 
fair to the farmers and the schoolchil- 
dren, and also to reaching a compromise 
with the interests of the office workers, 
who presumably would like to have day- 
light saving in effect from late in April 
until some time in October, I believe, I 
am proposing that we have daylight sav- 
ing for only 3 months—June, July, and 
August. 

I hope very much that the committee 
to which the bill will be referred will 
give it early consideration. I do not as- 
sume that the bill can be acted on with- 
in a week or two; but certainly it can be 
acted on in time to end daylight saving 
for the Nation by the end of August. 
The bill will provide that it applies to 
the entire Nation; and also—in keeping 
with the decision of the Supreme Court 
that when Congress fully covers a field, 
the States are precluded from acting in 
it—the bill will provide that no State law 
in conflict with this daylight saving 
measure shall be passed. So the law will 
be uniform. In my opinion, it will be 
fair to all concerned; and it will prevent 
a great deal of confusion. 

Again, I say I hope the Senate will act 
promptly on this measure. Of course, 
this is not a vital matter; but the present 
situation can cause a great deal of un- 
necessary trouble and inconvenience. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1394) to establish daylight 
saving time uniformly throughout the 
United States during the months of June, 
July, and August of each year, intro- 
duced by Mr. ROBERTSON, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION IN- 
VESTIGATION RESOLUTION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in recent 
weeks I have spoken to this body on my 
concern over the decline in beef prices. 
At the time I pointed out that the com- 
bination of circumstances surrounding 
the decline of those prices indicated to 
me that factors other than the tradi- 
tional ones of supply and demand were 
at work in the marketplace. 

In conjunction with those remarks I 
wrote a letter to Mr. Rand Dixon, Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
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suggesting that an investigation by his 
agency was in order to determine why 
in those market fluctuations very few if 
any of the savings resulting from the 
reduction of the producer’s income were 
passed on to the consumer. It appeared 
to me that there is a very strong pos- 
sibility that some of the large chain 
stores were using their mass purchasing 
power to influence the market in their 
favor. 

My original concern was over beef but 
as I looked further into the pricing prac- 
tices of the chainstores, circumstances 
very similar to those that occurred with 
respect to livestock appeared in other 
commodity markets where the chain 
stores are large purchasers. There has 
been considerable fluctuation in prices 
of baked goods, milk, and various canned 
goods in areas served by the large gro- 
cery chains. 

As a result of these findings, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am introducing today a joint 
resolution to direct the Federal Trade 
Commission to conduct a full and com- 
plete investigation of the purchasing, 
processing, marketing, and pricing prac- 
tices of chainstore operators with a view 
to determining whether any of such prac- 
tices are in violation of provisions of the 
antitrust laws. This joint resolution 
further provides that the FTC shall 
transmit to the Congress its findings, a 
report of any action taken, and such 
recommendations for further legislation 
as the Commission believes appropriate. 

Mr. President, too many self-styled 
defenders of the free enterprise system 
spend a lot of time paying lipservice to 
the small independent operator and 
praising the virtue of initiative and com- 
petition but are strangely silent when 
the small businessman or the farmer 
is being squeezed by the industrial and 
commercial giants that develop in a free 
society. 

It is the job of our Government to 
protect our citizens from unfair compe- 
tition in the marketplace. This is indeed 
an onerous assignment, for there is a 
very thin line between protection and 
restriction and yet that line must be 
drawn. I would emphasize that I am 
not opposed to size per se. 

Supermarkets have a right to be large- 
scale operations and if they are able 
because of large-scale purchasing to of- 
fer goods at a lower price I would con- 
sider this a demonstration of the validity 
of the law of supply and demand. The 
growth and development of the chain- 
store has certainly contributed much to 
the reduction of the cost of food to the 
American family and the great increase 
in variety and quality of foodstuffs we 
have enjoyed since the end of World 
War II. 

But size in a commercial enterprise 
creates the ability to squeeze little com- 
petitors out of the market or to force 
demands of performance or price upon 
suppliers. Therefore size does create the 
necessity for supervision. History has 
ample illustrations to demonstrate there 
are always those quite willing to use 
their power unfairly if given the op- 
portunity. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that 
this joint resolution would be in the best 
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interests of the consumer, the producer, 
and indeed the middleman himself. For 
certainly if there are unfair practices 
and they are allowed to grow until they 
become blatently obvious, not only 
those who are guilty of these practices 
but our whole free enterprise system will 
be discredited. And already many com- 
plaints about chainstore pricing have 
been received in Washington. 

In his reply to my letter Mr. Dixon 
said: 

It has been our observation, based upon 
complaints and past as well as current in- 
vestigations and formal actions, that the 
activities of the various chainstores are in- 
deed difficult, if not impossible, to under- 
stand under our system of free, competitive 
enterprise. I suspect that much of the 
trouble is occasioned by the vertical inte- 
gration not only of the meat industry but 
also of the food industries as a whole and 
of the chainstores as well. 


Mr. President, in the interests of jus- 
tice and fairplay I think it imperative 
that the suspicion cast upon these chain 
store operations be ended and I can see 
no better way to do that than by an im- 
partial investigation. Honor in the 
marketplace is one of the touchstones of 
our free enterprise system and must be 
preserved at all costs. 

Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 71) to 
authorize and direct the conduct by the 
Federal Trade Commission of a compre- 
hensive investigation of chainstore prac- 
tices which may be in violation of the 
antitrust laws, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. McGee, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


OLYMPIC GAMES OF 1968— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, one of the 
recurring events which combine drama 
and excitement and national coopera- 
tion is the Olympic games. 

It has been 34 years since the United 
States served as the host to these events, 
which attract the interest and spark the 

tion of peoples all over the world. 
Under the leadership of Mayor Jerome 
P. Cavanagh, the city of Detroit has been 
designated as the city in this country to 
bid for the 1968 Olympics. This success- 
ful effort by Detroit has stirred all peo- 
ple in the sportsminded city of Detroit. 
I hope that the leadership given in this 
effort by Mayor Cavanagh and his com- 
mittee will be rewarded by success in 
bringing the games to the United States. 
To support this effort and to reflect the 
unreserved welcome which this country 
would accord the competitors and visitors 
to the games, I send to the desk for my- 
self and the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] this 
resolution of encouragement and sup- 
port of the bid of the city of Detroit. 
I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks and appropriately 
referred, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 72) fa- 
voring the holding of the Olympic 
games in America in 1968, introduced 
by Mr. Hart (for himself and Mr. Mc- 
NaMARA), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Whereas the United States Olympic Asso- 
ciation will invite the International Olympic 
Committee to hold the Olympic games at De- 
troit, Michigan, in 1968; and 

Whereas Detroit has demonstrated a will- 
ingness and capacity to provide excellent fa- 
cilities for the games and the visitors who 
attend them; and 

Whereas Detroit's midwestern location 
will offer foreign visitors a revealing look at 
the American heartland; and 

Whereas the United States has not hosted 
the games since 1932 and would be hon- 
ored to welcome this enterprise in interna- 
tional good will: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Government of the United States, therefore, 
expresses the sincere hope that the Olympic 
games will be held in this country in 1968 
and pledges continuing support of the prin- 
ciples on which the Olympic games are 
founded. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is directed 
to transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
International Olympic Committee. 


JOINT RESOLUTION ABOLISHING 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution providing for the elec- 
tion by popular vote of the President and 
Vice President. 

This joint resolution would abolish the 
electoral college, and would permit our 
Nation’s highest leaders to be chosen 
directly by the people. 

The acute interest in electoral reform 
evidenced after every close election fades 
rapidly in the period between elections. 
There may be situations in which it is 
unwise to legislate at the height of pub- 
lic indignation. In this case, however, 
waning public interest has helped per- 
petuate for too many years the cum- 
bersome and unreasonable system under 
which the American people choose their 
President and Vice President. 

Diminishing public interest is only one 
of the factors which discourage a change 
in the present system. Another is dis- 
agreement, by those who agree that the 
present system is archaic and unfair, as 
to the procedure which should be 
adopted. 

There is even substantial disagreement 
as to the reasons for dissatisfaction with 
the present system. In my judgment, 
the most serious flaw in the present sys- 
tem is that it permits the election of a 
minority President. In our history there 
have actually been three cases in which a 
President who received a smaller num- 
ber of votes than the number received by 
his closest opponent was elected: John 
Quincy Adams, in 1824—over Jackson; 
Rutherford B. Hayes, in 1876—over Til- 
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den; and Benjamin Harrison, in 1888— 
over Cleveland. In the first case, the 
minority President was chosen by the 
House of Representatives; in the other 
two, he was chosen by a majority vote 
of the electoral college. 

There is a widespread view that the 
present system is heavily weighted in 
favor of the larger States. Nothing 
could be further from the fact. 

This is illustrated by some actual 
figures. In the 1960 election, New York’s 
7,276,000 voters elected 45 electors. This 
is a ration of 1 elector for approxi- 
mately 162,000 voters. In the smallest 
State, Hawaii, on the other hand, 185,- 
000 voters elected 3 electors, a ratio 
of 1 elector for every 62,000 voters. In 
Mississippi, 181,000 voters elected 8 
electors, for a ratio of 1 elector for every 
23,000 voters. On a comparative basis, 
this means that under the present elec- 
toral college system, the voting weight 
of a Hawaiian citizen is almost 3 times 
that of a New York citizen, and the vot- 
ing weight of a Mississippi citizen is 
almost 7 times that of a New York citi- 
zen. Many other examples of this situa- 
tion could be cited. They refute com- 
pletely any argument that the present 
method of electing the President and 
Vice President favors voters in the 
larger States. 

In my view, every citizen should have 
an equal voice in the selection of the 
President. This is not accomplished by 
simply allowing each voter to vote for the 
same number of electors, as is proposed 
in some other joint resolutions dealing 
with the electoral college. Actually, 
there is only one way to assure voter 
equality in the selection of a President 
and Vice President, and that is by hav- 
ing them chosen by the people in a direct 
election. Direct election of our Chief 
Executive is also the only sure method 
of preventing the election of a minority 
President. Under a direct election sys- 
tem, furthermore, no State, large or 
small, would have an undue influence 
in the choice of the President. Instead, 
each State would have only the weight 
it was entitled to have by virtue of its 
voting population. 

The direct election system eliminates 
any need for an electoral college. This 
vestigial remainder of an era in which 
the people were not fully trusted to 
choose the President no longer has any 
place in our Republic. 

I believe that the joint resolution I am 
today introducing represents the only 
effective method of eliminating all the 
hazards of the present system, and that 
it must be the ultimate goal of those who 
seek basic reform in the process of elect- 
ing the Nation’s leaders. 

This joint resolution, following a 
proposal on which I joined the majority 
leader in the 87th Congress, would also 
reduce the period of delay between No- 
vember 7 and January 20, before the 
newly elected President assumes office. 

That is very important because the 
problems of the world with which our 
Nation is concerned simply do not await 
the formalities of a presidential inaugu- 
ration. 

The conditions which prevail today 
and which we must assume will exist for 
decades, make it essential that the pow- 
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ers of the Presidency be exercised as soon 
as possible by the new designee instead 
of a lame duck. Under the provisions 
of this joint resolution, a newly elected 
President would take office on December 
1 rather than January 20, which will cut 
down substantially on the hazardous pe- 
riod of transition and also give the new 
President time to shape his legislative 
program before Congress convenes. 

The necessity of dealing with the prob- 
lems of the electoral college by constitu- 
tional amendment, which requires a two- 
thirds vote of Congress and ratification 
by three-fourths of the States, precludes 
any optimism as to their solution. A 
willingness to compromise on all sides is 
necessary if any progress is to be made. 

The whole question has been the sub- 
ject of study by the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. We have had 
extensive hearings. Speaking as one 
member of that committee, I certainly 
am ready to make concessions and com- 
promises in order to bring about some 
solution of the problem. I rather appre- 
hend that that is the attitude of other 
members of that committee. But it 
seems to me the goal of one American, 
one vote, however, should be basic. 

The joint resolution which I am today 
introducing in my judgment is the best 
way of assuring its accomplishment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed following my remarks the text 
of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 73) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to term 
of office of President and Vice President, 
and providing for election of candidates 
for President and Vice President by 
popular vote introduced by Mr. KEATING, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by 
conventions in three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE— 

“SECTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during a 
term of four years, and, together with the 
Vice President, chosen for the same term, 
shall be elected by votes cast by the people 
of the several States. No person constitu- 
tionally ineligible for the office of President 
shall be eligible for that of Vice President of 
the United States. 

“The Congress shall determine the time of 
such election, which shall be the same 
throughout the United States. Until other- 
wise determined by the Congress, such elec- 
tion shall be held on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November of the year 
in which the regular term of the President 
and Vice President, as herein provided, is 
to begin. 
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“The persons voting in each State in such 
election. shall have the qualifications req- 
ulsite for persons 
the most numerous branch of the legislature 
of that State. The places and manner of 
holding such election shall be prescribed in 
each State by the legislature thereof, but the 
Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations. The candidates for 
the Offices of President and Vice President 
shall be selected in such manner as the Con- 
gress shall by law provide. The names of 
the candidates so selected shall be placed 
on the ballot in each State, and shall so ap- 
pear thereon that a single vote will be cast. 
by each voter for the candidate of a political 
party for the office of President and the can- 
didate of the same party for the office of the 
Vice President. 

“Sec. 2. Within two weeks after such elec- 
tion, the chief executive of each State shall 
make distinct lists showing the number of 
votes cast in such State for the candidates 
of each political party for the offices of Pres- 
ident and Vice President, which lists shalt 
be signed, certified, and transmitted under 
the seal of such State to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States directed to the 
President of the Senate. 

“On the twenty-first day following such 
election the President of the Senate shall 
open all certificates in the presence of the 

of the House of Representatives and 
the Chief Justice of the United States, and 
the votes shall then be counted. The candi- 
dates for the offices of President and Vice 
President having the greatest number of 
votes shall be President and Vice President, 
respectively. If two or more candidates shall 
have an equal number of votes for President 
and Vice President and such number is 
greater than that received by any other can- 
didate, the candidate shall be deemed elected 
who shall have received the greatest number 
of the votes in each of the greatest number 
of States. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case wherein one or more of the per- 
sons referred to in the first sentence of this 
paragraph are unable to be present on the day 
fixed for the opening of the certificates, de- 
claring who shall act in their places. 

“Sec. 3. The terms of the President and 
Vice President shall end at noon on the first 
day of December in the fourth year of their 
term; and the terms of their successors shall 
then begin. 

“Sec. 4. The first, second, third, and 
fourth paragraphs of section 1, article II, of 
the Constitution, the twelfth article of the 
amendment to the Constitution, that part of 
section 1 of the twentieth article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution which refers to the 
terms of the President and Vice President, 
and section 4 of the twentieth article of 
amendment to the Constitution are hereby 
repealed. 

“Sec. 5. This article shall take effect on 
the first day of June following its ratifica- 
tion. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conven- 
tions in three-fourths. of the several States, 
as provided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of its submission to the 
States by Congress.” 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1963—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. TOWER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 5517) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself and 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota) submitted 


for members of- 
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an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to House bill 5517, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. JAVITS submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 5517) 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: On page 2, line 10, after the period 
insert the following: 

“No part of the amount made available 
under this head in the Department of Agri- 
culture and Related Agencies. Appropriation 
Act, 1963, for Payments to States and 
Puerto Rico’ shall be paid to any State in 
which the participants in, or beneficiaries 
of, the State programs carried out in co- 
operation with the Department of Agricul- 
ture are segregated, or otherwise discrimi- 
nated against, on account of race, creed, or 
color.“ 


Mr. JAVITS also submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 5517, making supplemental 
appropriations for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. JAVITS submitted the following 
notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 5517) 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes, the following amendment, namely: 
On page 3 line 11, before the period insert 
the following: “: Provided, That no part of 
such additional amount shall be used in any 
State in which the participants in, or bene- 
ficiaries of, the programs of the Farmers 


On page 3, line 18, before the period insert 
the folowing: “: Provided, That no part of 
such amount shall be used for loans, or 
advances in connection with security for 
such loans, to provide rental housing or re- 
lated facilities which are not available, or 
will not be available, to individuals: without 
regard to race, creed, or color”. 


Mr. JAVITS also submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 5517, making supplemental 
appropriations for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted’ the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI 
for the purpose of proposing to the bill (HR. 
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5517), the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1963, the following amendment, namely: 
“TITLE V 
“This title may be cited as the ‘Federal 
Elections Act of 1963’. 


“Part I—Table of contents and definitions 
“Table of Contents 


“Sec. 501. This Act is divided into parts 
and sections according to the following table 
of contents: 


“TABLE OF CONTENTS 
“Part I—Table of contents and definitions 


“Sec. 501. Table of contents. 
“Sec, 502. Definitions. 


“Part campaign practices 
“Sec, 503. Organization of political commit- 
tees. 


“Sec. 504. Reports by political committees. 

“Sec. 505. Reports by others than political 
committees. 

Sec. 506. Reports by candidates. 

“Sec. 507. Formal requirements on filing re- 
ports and statements. 

“Sec. 508. Duties of the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives and the Sec- 
retary of the Senate. 

“Sec. 509. Duties of clerks of United States 
district courts. 

Sec. 510. General penalties for violations. 

“Sec. 511. Expenses of election contests. 

“Sec. 512. Effect on State laws. 

“Sec. 513. Partial invalidity. 

“Sec. 514. Repealing clause. 

“Part -A mendments to criminal code 


“Sec. 515. Definitions. 
“Sec. 516. Publication or distribution of elec- 
tion materials. 
“Part IV—E fective. date 
“Sec. 517. Effective date. 
“Definitions 

“Sec. 502. As used in this title and title 
II, unless the context clearly indicates other- 
wise— 

“(1) The term ‘election’ includes a gen- 
eral, special, or primary election, including 
a preferential primary, and a convention or 
a caucus of a political party held for the 
purpose of nominating candidates; 

“(2) The term ‘candidate’ means an indi- 
vidual whose name is presented at an elec- 
tion for nomination for, or election as, Presi- 
dent or Vice President, or Senator or Repre- 
sentative in, or Resident Commissioner to, 
the Congress of the United States, whether 
or not such individual is nominated or 
elected; 

“(3) The term ‘political committee’ in- 
cludes any committee, association, or orga- 
nization which accepts contributions or 
makes expenditures in an aggregate amount 
exceeding $2,500 in any calendar year for 
the purpose of influencing or attempting to 
influence in any manner whatsoever the 
election of a candidate or candidates or pres- 
idential or vice presidential electors; 

“(4) The term ‘contribution’ includes a 
gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit, 
of money, or anything of value, or transfer 
of funds between committees, and includes 
a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforcible, to make a contribu- 
tion: 

“(5) The term ‘expenditure’ includes a 
payment, distribution, loan, advance, de- 
posit, or gift, or money, or anything of val- 
ue, or transfer of funds between committees, 
and includes a contract, promise, or agree- 
ment, whether or not legally enforcible, to 
make an expenditure; 

“(6) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, committee, association, 
corporation, and any other organization or 
group of ms; 

“(7) The term ‘State’ Includes the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, any possession 
of the United States, and the District of 
Columbia, 
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“Part. II Campaign practices 
“Organization of Political Committees 


“Sec. 503. (a) Every political committee 
shall have a chairman and a treasurer. No 
contribution shall be accepted, and no ex- 
penditure made, by or on behalf of a political 
committee for the purpose of influencing an 
election until such chairman and treasurer 
have been chosen. No expenditure shall be 
made for or on behalf of a political commit- 
tee without the authorization of its chair- 
man or treasurer. 

“(b) Every person who receives a contri- 
bution for a political committee shall, on de- 
mand of the treasurer, and in any event 
within five days after the receipt of such 
contribution, render to the treasurer a de- 
tailed account thereof, including the name 
and address of the person making such con- 
tribution, and the date on which received. 
It shall be the duty of the treasurer to see to 
it that all contributions received by or for 
a committee shall be kept separate from any 
personal funds and deposited in a special 
account. 

„(e) It shall be the duty of the treasurer 
of a political committee to keep a detailed 
and exact account of— 

“(1) all contributions made to or for such 
committee; 

“(2) the name and address of every person 
making any such contribution, and the date 
thereof; 

(3) all expenditures made by or on behalf 
of such committee; and 

“(4) the name and address of every person 
to whom any such expenditure is made, and 
the date thereof. 

(d) It shall be the duty of the treasurer 
to obtain and keep a receipted bill, stating 
the particulars, for every expenditure by or 
on behalf of a political committee exceeding 
$100 in amount. The treasurer shall pre- 
serve all receipted bills and accounts required 
to be kept by this section for a period of two 
years from the date of the filing of the state- 
ment containing such items. 


“Reports by Political Committees 


“Sec. 504 (a) The treasurer of a political 
committee shall file reports of receipts and 
expenditures with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, on forms to be prescribed 
by him, and shall transmit a copy of such 
reports (except as provided in section 509 
(b)) to the clerk of the United States dis- 
trict court for the district in which the 
principal office of the committee is located. 
Such reports shall be filed, complete as of 
June 30 and December 31 of each year, and 
as of the tenth day next preceding the date 
on which an election is to be held, and as of 
the thirtieth day following an election, with 
respect to which contributions were received 
or expenditures made by such committee. 
In each instance reports shall be filed not 
later than the third day following the re- 
porting date as above provided. Each report 
shall contain— 

“(1) the amount of cash on hand at the 
beginning of the reporting period; 

“(2) the name and address of each person 
who has made a contribution to or for such 
committee in one or more items of the 
aggregate amount or value, within the calen- 
dar year, of $100 or more, together with the 
amount and date of such contribution; and 
for the purposes of this paragraph the term 
‘contribution’, as used herein, shall not in- 
clude transfers of funds to or from political 
committees or candidates; 

“(3) the total sum of individual contribu- 
tions made to or for such committee during 
the calendar year and not stated under para- 
graph (2); 

“(4) the name and address of each polit- 
ical committee or candidate from which the 
committee received any transfer of funds, 
together with the amounts and dates of all 
such transfers; 
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“(5) the total sum of all contributions 
made to or for such committee during the 
calendar year; 

“(6) the name and address of each person 
to whom an expenditure has been made by 
such committee in one or more items of the 
aggregate amount or value, within the calen- 
dar year, of $100 or more, and the amount, 
date, and purpose of such expenditure; 

“(7) the total sum of all expenditures 
made by such committee, during the calen- 
dar year and not stated under paragraph 
(8); 

“(8) the name and address of each polit- 
ical committee or candidate to which the 
committee made any transfer of funds, to- 
gether with the amounts and dates of all 
such transfers; and 

“(9) the total sum of expenditures made 
by such committee during the calendar year. 

“(b) The reports required to be filed by 
subsection (a) shall be cumulative during 
the calendar year to which they relate, but 
where there has been no change in an item 
reported in a previous report only the 
amount need be carried forward. 

„(e) The report required to be filed as of 
December 31 shall cover the entire calendar 


year. 

“(d) In the case of political committees 
supporting candidates for President, Vice 
President, or Senator, a copy of the report 
filed with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives under subsection (a) shall be 
filed with the Secretary of the Senate. 

“(e) The reports required to be filed 
by subsection (a) of this section shall also 
contain a list of the names of candidates in 
whose behalf contributions were received or 
expenditures made. In the case of political 
committees supporting more than one candi- 
date (and State and local candidates), the 
amount of the total expenditures allocable 
to each candidate— 

“(1) shall be in the same ratio as ex- 
penditures on behalf of each candidate for 
printing and advertising, radio time, and 
television time bears to the total of such ex- 
penditures, or 

“(2) where no expenditures were made for 
Federal candidates for any of such purposes 
there shall be charged to each Federal candi- 
date an amount equal to the full expendi- 
ture divided by the total number of candi- 
dates, Federal and State; 
except that expenditures specifically desig- 
nated for an individual candidate shall be 
charged to such candidate. 

“(f) Whenever any report is filed by the 
treasurer of any political committee pur- 
suant to subsection (a), such treasurer at 
the same time shall transmit a true and cor- 
rect copy of such report to each candidate on 
whose behalf such report refiects any con- 
tribution received, or any expenditure made, 
by such political committee. 

“Reports by Other Than Political Committees 

“Sec. 505. Every person (other than those 
filing reports pursuant to section 504) who 
makes an expenditure in one or more items 
aggregating $100 or more within a calendar 
year, other than by contribution to a po- 
litical committee, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing, in two or more States, election 
of candidates, shall file with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, on a form to be 
prescribed by him, an itemized detailed re- 
port of such expenditures in the same man- 
ner as required of the treasurer of a po- 
litical committee by section 504, and shall 
file a copy thereof (subject to the provisions 
of section 509(b)) with the clerk of the 
United States district court for the district 
in which such expenditures are made, and in 
the case of any expenditure in support of 
a candidate for President, Vice President, or 
United States Senator, shall file a copy of 
the report with the Secretary of the Senate. 
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Reports by Candidates 

“Sec. 506. (a) Every candidate shall file 
with the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, on a form to be prescribed by him, 
reports of receipts and expenditures and 
shall transmit a copy thereof to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate if a candidate for Sena- 
tor, and (except as provided in section 509(b) 
to the clerk of the United States district 
court for the district in which the candi- 
date resides. Such reports shall be com- 
plete as of the tenth day next preceding 
the date on which an election for the office 
for which he is a candidate is to be held, 
and as of the fortieth day following such 
election, and in each instance shall be filed 
not later than the third day following the 
reporting date; except that where a candi- 
date in order to qualify for the general 
election must run in two successive pri- 
maries in one party no second report on the 
first p will be required for those can- 
didates participating in the second primary 
if reports filed for the second primary are 
cumulative and supplementary of the report 
filed before the first primary. Such reports 
shall contain a correct and itemized detailed 
report of contributions received and expendi- 
tures made by him in aid or support of his 
candidacy for election, or for the purpose of 
influencing the result of the election, in the 
same manner as required of the treasurer 
of a political committee by section 504, in- 
cluding amounts expended from his own 
funds. 

“(b) The reports required to be filed by 
subsection (a) shall be cumulative, but 
where there has been no change in an item 
reported in a previous report, only the 
amount need be carried forward. 

“Formal Requirements on Filing Reports and 
Statements 

“Sec. 507. The reports and statements re- 
quired by this title to be filed by a candidate, 
a treasurer of a political committee, or by 
any other person, with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives and the copies 
thereof required to be filed with the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, and (subject to the pro- 
visions of section 509(b)) with the clerk of 
the United States district court— 

“(1) shall be verifie by the oath or af- 
firmation of the person filing such report 
or statement, taken before any officer au- 
thorized to administer oaths; 

“(2) shall be deemed properly filed when 
delivered to the specified recipient, or when 
deposited in an established post office within 
the prescribed time, duly stamped, regis- 
tered, and properly addressed, but in the 
event it is not received, a duplicate of such 
report or statement shall be promptly filed 
upon notice of its nonreceipt by the officer 
with whom it is required to be filed; and 

“(3) a copy shall be preserved by the per- 
son filing it for a period of one year from the 
date of filing. 


"Duties of the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives and the Secretary of the 
Senate 
“Sec. 508, It shall be the duty of the Clerk 

of the House of Representatives and of the 

Secretary of the Senate— 

“(1) to preserve the reports and state- 
ments filed under this title for a period of 
six years from the date of receipt; 

“(2) to make such reports and statements 
available for public inspection during regular 
office hours; 

“(3) to make such reports and statements 
available for such inspection within twenty- 
four hours of their receipt by them; and 

(4) to permit copying of any such report 
or statement by hand or by duplicating ma- 
chine, as requested by any person, at the 
expense of such person. 
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“Duties of Clerks of United States District 
Courts 


“Sec, 509. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
clerks of United States district courts— 

“(1) to receive and maintain in an orderly 
manner all reports and statements required 
by this Act to be filed with such clerks; 

“(2) to maintain such and state- 
ments for public inspection for a period of 
six years from the date of receipt; 

(3) to make such reports and statements 
available for public inspection during regular 
office hours; 

(4) to make available for public inspec- 
tion each report and statement within 
twenty-four hours of its receipt; and 

“(5) to permit copying of any such report 
or statement by hand or by duplicating ma- 
chine, as requested by any person, at the ex- 

of such person. 

*) In States where the secretary of state 
or other State official is authorized to per- 
form the duties specified in this section, the 
filing of reports and statements under this 
title shall be with such State official in lieu 
of the filing with the clerk of the United 
States district court. 


“General Penalties for Violations 


“Src. 510. (a) Any person who violates any 
of the provisions of this part shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

“(b) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of this part shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 and imprisoned not more than 
two years. 

“Expenses of Election Contests 

“Src. 511. This Act shall not limit or affect 
the right of any person to make contribu- 
tions or expenditures for proper legal ex- 
penses in contesting the results of an elec- 
tion. 


“Effect on State Laws 
“Sec. 512. This Act shall not be construed 
to annul, or to exempt any candidate from 
complying with, the laws of any State re- 
lating to the nomination or election of can- 
didates, unless such laws are directly incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act. 


“Partial Invalidity 


“Sec. 513. If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof ta any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of the Act and of the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


“Repealing Clause 


“Sec. 514. All other Acts or parts of Acts 
inconsistent herewith are repealed. 

“Part I1I—Amendments to Criminal Code 
“Definitions 

“Sec. 515. Section 591 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*$ 591. Definitions 

When used in sections 597, 599, 602, 608, 
609, 610, and 612 of this title— 

“*(1) The term “election” includes a gen- 
eral, special, or primary election, including 
& preferential primary, and a convention or 
@ caucus of a political party held for the 

urpose of nominating candidates; 

“*(2) The term candidate“ means an 
individual whose name is presented at an 
election for nomination for, or election as, 
President or Vice President, or Senator, or 
Representative in, or Resident Commissioner 
to, the Congress of the United States, 
whether or not such individual is nominated 
or elected; 

8) The term political committee” in- 
cludes any committee, association, or orga- 
nization which accepts contributions or 
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makes expenditures in an aggregate amount 
exceeding $2,500 in any calendar year for 
the purpose of influencing or attempting to 
influence in any manner whatsoever the 
election of a candidate or candidates or presi- 
dential or vice presidential electors; 

“*(4) The term “contribution” includes: a 
gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit, 
of money, or anything of value, or transfer 
of funds between committees, and includes 
a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforcible, to make a contri- 
bution; 

“°(5) The term “expenditure” includes a 
payment, distribution, loan, advance, de- 
posit, or gift, of money, or anything of value, 
or transfer of funds between committees, and 
includes a contract, promise, or ent, 
whether or not legally enforcible, to make an 
expenditure; 

6 The term “ includes an in- 
dividual, partnership, committee, association, 
corporation, and any other organization or 
group of persons; 

“(TÝ The term “State” includes the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, any on 
of the United States, and the District of 
Columbia.’ i 

“Publication or Distribution of Election 

Materials 

“Sec. 516. Section 612 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
after the word ‘names’ wherever it appears. 
therein the words ‘and addresses’, 

“Part IV—E fective date 
“Effective Date of Titles I to HI 

“Sec. 517. Titles I and II and the amend- 
ments made by title III shall take effect on 
January I, 1964, except that the provisions 
of this Act shall not apply to contributions 
and expenditures made prior to such date; 
but nothing in this Act shall relieve any 
person from filing any statements or reports 
required under the law in force prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 5517, making supple- 
mental appropriations for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


PRICE OF CERTAIN RADIO AVIGA- 
TION CHARTS AND OTHER RE- 
LATED MATERIAL SOLD BY COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 1336) to provide 
that the price at which the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey sells radio avigation 
charts and certain related material to 
the public shall not be less than the cost 
thereof, the name of my colleague from 
Colorado [Mr. Domnick] be added as a 
cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the following 
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names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bills: 
Authority of April 18, 1963: 

S. 1334. A bill to repeal section 14(b) of 
the National Labor Relations Act: Mr, 
Dovctas. 

Authority of April 22, 1963: 

S. 1342. A bill to prohibit the introduction 
into interstate commerce of any shipping 
container manufactured in the United States 
from imported steel unless the container is 
marked so as to indicate the country of ori- 
gin of the steel: Mr. CLARK, Mr. DOMINICK, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. JorDAN of Idaho, Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy, Mr. Moss, Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr. 
SIMPSON. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Interview by Ann M. Corrick and Jim 
Snyder of Senator MANSFIELD on April 22, 
1963, on the radio program “Washington 
Viewpoint.” 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Statement concerning attractions of the 
State of West Virginia, the West. Virginia 
Centennial and achievements of that State, 
including excerpts from advertising section 
11. The New York Times, Sunday, April 21, 
1963. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR CANNON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
keenly pleased and happy to offer for 
printing in the Recorp a resolution 
passed on April 18 of this year by the 
Nevada Legislature Senate. The reso- 
lution extends congratulations to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] for 
his distinguished service in the U.S. Sen- 
ate and his able representation in this 
body of the State of Nevada. 

Not only is the resolution well deserved, 
Mr. President, but it was passed unani- 
mously by the Nevada State Senate, and 
I believe that bespeaks a great deal— 
when the members of both parties, sit- 
ting as senators in the Nevada State 
Senate, pass a resolution in high praise 
of this very able Democratic Member of 
the U.S. Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 34—SENA- 
Tors Brown, Bay, BERRUM, Bisserr, DIAL, 
DODGE, PRANK, FRANSWAY, GALLAGHER, HUM- 
PHREY, LAMB, LEMAIRE, MCGOWAN, MONROE, 
PARKS, SLATTERY AND WHITACRE 
Whereas U.S. Senator HOWARD CANNON was 

born at St. George, Utah, and received his 

education at. various institutions of learning 
in Utah and Arizona; and 

Whereas Senator CANNON is a member of 
the bar of the States of Nevada, Utah, and 
Arizona, and recently received, in recognition 
of his signal ability and achievements, the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws from Ari- 
zona State College; and 

Whereas as a member of the U.S. Army 
Air Force during World War II, Senator CAN- 
Non served his country nobly and well, and 
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so distinguished himself for gallantry above 
and beyond the call of duty that he was the 
recipient of numerous awards, including the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and the Purple 
Heart; and 

Whereas Senator CANNON has ever demon- 
strated a keen interest in the progress of the 
State of Nevada, and has ever sought to pro- 
mote the best interests of his fellow Nevad- 
ans, as is shown by his membership and ac- 
tive participation in such organizations as 
the Lions International, the Southern Nevada 
Industrial Foundation, Inc., the National In- 
stitution of Municipal Law Officers and the 
Las Vegas Chamber of Commerce; and 

Whereas since 1959, Senator CANNON has 
ably and tirelessly worked in behalf of the 
people of the State of Nevada, and of all 
Americans, in the capacity of U.S. Senator, 
in which capacity he has served as a mem- 
ber of the Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee, the Armed Services Committee, 
the Commerce Committee and the Rules and 
Administration Committee; and 

Whereas the life and works of U.S. Senator 
Howarp CANNON serve as an inspiration to all 
and furnish a shining example of devotion to 
country, dedication to duty and service to 
one's fellow man: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Nevada, the Assembly concurring, That the 
members of the 52d session of the Legislature 
of the State of Nevada hereby extend their 
congratulations to U.S. Senator HOWARD 
Cannon for his many outstanding achieve- 
ments and for his selfless dedication to the 
welfare of the people of Nevada and of all 
Americans; and be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be prepared and transmitted forthwith 
by the legislative counsel to U.S. Senator 
Howarp CANNON. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the new reports on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting a nomina- 
tion, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(For nomination this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the new reports 
on the Executive Calendar will be stated. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Alfred C. Dumouchel, of Rhode Island, 
to be collector of customs for customs 
collection district No. 5, with headquar- 
ters at Providence, R.I, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frank E. Smith, of Mississippi, to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority for the 
term expiring May 18, 1972. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


GUANTANAMO STORY HUSHED UP 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Guan- 
tanamo Story Hushed Up” which was 
written by Jack Anderson, and is pub- 
lished today in the Washington Post. 

I respectfully suggest that the Senate 
Armed Services Committee would well 
serve the Senate by making inquiry into 
the charges and allegations set forth in 
the article, so that we can have from our 
own Armed Services Committee official 
information as to the charges raised by 
Mr. Anderson. They are very serious 
charges, and I take the position that we 
should have an official statement in re- 
gard to them. They seem to me to fall 
clearly within the jurisdiction of the 
Armed Services Committee; therefore, I 
hope that committee will consider them, 
and I believe it to be its duty to report 
to the Senate in regard to this matter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 26, 1963] 
GUANTÁNAMO Story HusHep Ur 
(By Jack Anderson) 

One of the most explosive incidents of 
the long Cuban crisis—the shooting of a 
Cuban spy during a scuffle with his Marine 
escort officer—has been hushed up by the 
Defense Department. 

For their part in the incident, four officers 
were railroaded out of the Marine Corps 
without a formal hearing and were warned 
to keep their mouths zippered. 

First to get the boot was Capt. Arthur J. 
Jackson, husky hero of World War II, who 
shot the Cuban in self-defense. 

Back in 1944, Jackson won the Medal of 
Honor, the Nation's highest award, for de- 
fying deadly enemy fire and si Jap- 
anese pillboxes on Peleliu Island as an army 
of one. 

After he had finished his havoc, witnesses 
counted 12 pillboxes and 50 Japanese sol- 
diers that he alone had wiped out with a 
blazing submachinegun and phosphorous 
grenades. 

Yet 18 years later, Gen. David Shoup, the 
Marine Corps Commandant, was so upset 
over possible repercussion from the Cuban 
shooting that he ordered Jackson and his 
ur thrown off the Guantanamo Naval 


gp are not fit to wear the same uniform 
as Col. John Glenn,” Shoup shouted at the 
hero of Peleliu Island. 
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From careful interviews with those in- 
volved, this column has pieced together the 
suppressed story of how Ruben Lopez, a 
Castro agent, died near the gates of Guan- 
tanamo and how Captain Jackson was 
stripped of his commission for defending 
himself and disposing of the body. 

CASTRO SPY CAUGHT 

Although Lopez had been marked by Naval 
Intelligence as a spy for Castro, he had been 
allowed to keep his job as a bus driver on the 
Guantánamo base. 

Watched closely, he was caught by Jack- 
son in a restricted area and was unable to 
give an adequate explanation for being there. 

Jackson decided to kick the Cuban off the 
base and routed another Marine officer, Lt. 
William A. Szili, out of bed to assist in the 
ceremony. 

They decided to evict Lopez through a back 
gate but noticed the lock on the gate was 
broken. So Szili drove off in a jeep for tools 
to repair it, leaving Jackson alone with the 
spy. 

A big man, Jackson appeared deceptively 
heavy-footed, and the Cuban apparently 
thought he could catch the Marine off guard. 

Suddenly, Lopez whirled and lunged at 
Jackson, grabbing for his gun. The hero of 
Peleliu fired, and Lopez fell dead at his feet. 

When Szili returned, the pair realized that 
Premier Fidel Castro could make an interna- 
tional incident of the shooting with conse- 
quences that might echo around the world. 
Foolishly they decided to dispose of the body 
themselves by heaving it over a cliff. 

Next morning they returned to cover the 
body so a Cuban patrol wouldn't discover it. 
But they brooded about it later, still fearing 
discovery. 

BODY SECRETLY BURIED 

Finally they enlisted the help of three other 
officers and six enlisted men to haul the body 
back up the cliff and bury it on the base. 
But inevitably word leaked to their superiors, 
and they were called on the carpet. 

Result: Four of the officers were drummed 
out of the corps, the fifth, was allowed to 
finish his 2-year hitch. The enlisted men 
were merely disciplined. 

Jackson demanded a court martial, which 
could not be granted without revealing the 
incident. When he took his demand all the 
way to Shoup, the Commandant angrily 
threatened to call in two officers and hold a 
court martial on the spot. He made it clear 
what the verdict would be. 

The ousted officers, their Marine Corps rec- 
ords cloudy, have had trouble finding work. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS— 
OREGON WHEAT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
near future the Senate will have an op- 
portunity to review the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. This measure is always 
of particular interest to my State, since 
agriculture is our second largest industry. 

We are particularly proud of the fine 
quality of our wheat, both on the basis 
of our total production and on the basis 
of the yield per acre harvested. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record tables prepared by the Oregon 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, 
under date of April 8, 1963, which set 
forth our crop statistics for 1961 and 
1962. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
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OREGON Crop AND Livestock REPORTING SERVICE 
Oregon: Winter, spring, and all wheat—Acreage planted for all purposes, harvested for grain, yield per acre harvested, and production, 
1961 crop (revised) 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Statistical Reporting Service, 304 U.S, Courthouse, Portland, Oreg., and Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oreg., released, Apr. 8, 1963 


District and county 
Produc- 
tion 

District 1: Acres cres | Bushels cres Bushels | Bushels 
rf! „„ 3, 350 3, 200 31.2 1,100 20.0 22, 000 4, 450 4,300 23.4 122, 000 
7. 450 7,100 23.0 1,500 19.3 29, 000 8, 950 8, 600 26.5 228, 000 
3, 550 3, 400 30.3 1,300 25.4 33, 000 4,850 4,700 23.9 136, 000 
. 5. 300 5, 100 32.7 3, 200 20,6 66, 000 8, 500 8, 300 28.1 233, 000 
18, 000 17, 500 31.4 2. 300 23. 9 55, 000 20, 300 19, 800 30. 6 605. 000 
Multno 400 400 tS ee Ce ee ee es ee eee 400 400 35.0 14, 000 
Polk 12. 200 12. 000 33.8 1,000 21.0 21, 000 13, 200 13, 000 32.8 427,000 
17, 500 17, 200 31.9 400 22.5 000 18, 000 17, 600 31.6 557, 000 
0 AA 16. 200 16. 000 32. 8 700 27.1 19, 000 16, 950 16, 700 32.6 544, 000 
Total, district 1 81, 900 9 11, 500 22.1 254, 000 95, 600 93, 400 30.7 2, 866, 000 
—— 


8 
8 


soo 050 35, 
—— — E 4 F — 4 —— 30. 3, 
550 500 13, 000 25.7 18, 000 25.8 31, 
00ꝗä⁵ ꝗ q qꝑ˙ . DVV... _ |S ESOS |_— —— 
Total, western Oregon 900 800 31.8 | 2,637,000 12, 200 22.3 272, 000 30.6 2, 909, 000 
District 4: 
SES SRR SM N See ae ey See 25.2 | 2,245,000 2,700 20.4 55, 000 94, 25.1 
Hood River. 20.0 F 1 20. 0 
Morrow 18.9 | 1,780,000 23, 200 17.8 412,000 | 120, 000 18.7 
Sh 24.7 | 2,275,000 4.000 18.0 72, 000 98, 600 24.4 
Umatilla 25.2 4,960,000 3,000 20.0 60,000 | 201,700 25.1 
N 27.5 | 1,512,000 5,000 18.8 94,000 | 62, 400 26.8 
25.4 127, 000 500 20.0 10, 000 6, 500 24.9 
e eee eee 24.2 | 12, 901, 000 38, 400 18,3 703,000 | 583,900 23.8 
Distriet 5: 
Baker 32.3 262, 000 20.6 72, 000 12, 200 28.8 334, 000 
e 28.6 20, 000 45,2 570, 000 13, 550 44. 4 590, 
Union 31.1 1,200,000 20.6 33, 000 40, 900 30.7 1, 233, 000 
— ENT RS ARS eas 32.1 424, 000 19.2 77, 000 17, 900 29.1 501, 000 
Total, district 5. 31.5 | 1,906, 000 34.7 752,000 | 84,550 32.3 2, 658, 000 
— 
District 6: 
—B c ͤ see —⅛ 57.3 86, 000 52.2 47, 000 2. 500 55.4 
Deschutes. 40.0 16, 000 43.3 13, 000 750 41.4 
Grant 26.4 29, 000 25.0 5, 000 4, 250 26.2 
pn Bog PERS ee ESSERE! Masi ela Sal, RUPEE Mire Sane RRR oN 12.2 11, 000 1, 250 12.2 
Jefferson.. 528, 000 28.9 231, 000 23, 800 32.4 
Klamath 7. 000 33.6 245, 000 7, 850 33.6 
8 142, 000 17.3 71, 000 11, 850 18.2 
Total, district 6. 28.7 623, 000 52, 250 29.9 
Total, eastern Oregon 25.4 | 2,078,000 | 720,700 
State total 25.0 | 2,350,000 | 818,000 


1 Excludes winter wheat reseeded to spring wheat. 


Oregon: Winter, spring, and all wheat—Acreage planted for all purposes, harvested for grain, yield per acre harvested, and production 
1962 crop (preliminary) 


Winter wheat All wheat 


District and county 
‘Harvested 
for grain 
District 1: Acres Acres Bushels Bushels Acres Bushels Bushels Acres Bushels 

n PN E EER EENEN 3. 000 2. 700 50.0 135, 000 800 37.5 30, 000 3, 500 47.1 165, 000 
Clackamas.. 4, 650 4, 200 50.0 210, 000 700 37.1 26, 000 4,900 48.2 236, 000 
kks 3, 200 2, 900 49.0 142, 000 1,000 30.0 30, 000 3, 900 44.1 172, 000 
Tr 5,000 4,200 48.6 204, 000 1. 600 36.2 58. 000 5, 800 45.2 202. 000 
arion 13, 000 12, 100 55.2 668, 000 1, 200 35.0 42,000 13, 300 53.4 710, 000 
Multnomah. 300 250 52.0 13, 000 50 40.0 2. 000 300 50.0 15, 000 
olk... 100 10, 400 55.4 578, 000 800 30.0 24, 000 11, 200 53. 6 600, 000 
Washin; 600 14, 500 55. 3 802, 000 300 40.0 12. 000 14, 800 56.0 814, 000 
nnr ce ete esas 200 13, 700 53.6 735, 000 500 40.0 20, 000 14, 200 53.2 755, 000 
Total, district 144. 050 64. 950 53.7 485, 000 6,950 35.1 71, 900 -9 3,729, 000 
E SS SS SE Ee Â. — — — 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Oregon: Winter, spring, and all wheat—Acreage planted for all purposes, harvested for grain, yield per acre harvested, and production 


1962 crop (preliminary)—Continued 


espe e 


| 


a| waco ono 


0 EHS spesse | 


1 Excludes winter wheat reseeded to spring wheat. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
drawn attention to the foregoing statis- 
tics in order to indicate to Senators the 
importance to the total Oregon economy 
of this major crop. These yields are due 
in part to the magnificent work which 
has been carried on by the Department of 
Agriculture and the land-grant colleges 
which so successfully over the years, 


the 
senior Senator from Florida {Mr. HOL- 
LAND] I urged that ample provision be 
made for research funds. I drew to the 
attention of the subcommittee my inter- 
est in this matter and my hope that in 
this year’s bill, ground could be broken 
for an expansion of facilities dedicated to 
furthering soil conservation and water- 
conservation research. This is a subject 
which I had previously discussed with 
the subcommittee in my testimony be- 
fore it during the 87th Congress. 
The Oregon Wheat Commission, an 
instrumentality of the State of Oregon, 
shares my view that it is in the national 
interest that such facilities, particularly 
the one proposed to be located in Pendle- 


ton, Oreg., be given early approval by the 
Congress. The views of the commission 
are set forth in a telegram which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The need for a soiis and water conserva- 
tion research facility in the Pacific North- 
west: 

In 1958, in response to a request of the 
Senate Subcommittee on . Ap- 

propriations, the Secretary of Agriculture 

appointed a committee which prepared the 

most comprehensive study ever made in the 

field of soil and water conservation research. 
were 


Congress. The report documented the need 
for over $20 million of additional funds for 
research scientists and engineers, scientific 
equipment and facilities, and operating ex- 
penses to carry on additional research in 


on the implementation of the recommenda- 


tions contained in the Today, ap- 
proximately 20 of the 46 facilities or program 
items have been either partially or fully 
implemented entailing only about 20 percent 
of the recommended funding. This appears 
to be inconsistent with the intent of the 
86th Congress and President Kennedy’s an- 
nounced concern with the conservation of 
two of our greatest natural resources—soil 
and water. 

The intelligent management and develop- 
ment of these resources will be a major 
factor in our future economic growth. Both 
basic and applied research is needed for the 
solution of problems of soil and water con- 


1. Snow falls on frozen ground. As the 
weather turns warm, the snow melts and 
gradually begins to cut small rilis in the 
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cultivated fields.. The soil is frozen and 
cannot absorb the water from the melted 
snow. Fifty percent of the annual precipi- 
tation of 8 to 20 inches occurs during the 
winter months when the ground may be 
frozen. 

2. Warming weather is often accompanied 
by high intensity rains. The soil is still 
frozen so the volume of water and topsoil 
runoff increases. Soil losses may run as high 
as 150 tons or an average of 1 inch of topsoil 
per acre on a 32 percent slope. Farming on 
slopes of 30 to 50 percent is not uncommon 
in the region. 

3. Large gullies several feet deep are some- 
times formed in a 24-hour runoff period. 
The gullies vary in size and often require 
the use of heavy equipment to re-form the 
land so it can again be farmed. Obviously 
the productiveness of the remaining soil 
is depleted. 

4. The resulting flash floods of muddy 
water cause great damage in the adjacent 
towns and cities. Bridges and highways are 
often taken out and general damage is high. 

Why the problem is critical: 

Erosion is no longer solely an agricultural 
problem. Although we deplore the loss of 
highly productive agricultural land, the ef- 
fect on the general economy and well-being 
of the people of the United States is also of 
concern: 

1. The inevitable result of eroded land is 
decreased productivity, leading to higher per 
unit costs and higher food prices to con- 
sumers. 

2. Silt pollution of streams contaminates 
reservoirs and endangers city water supplies. 

3. Deposits of silt in basins behind dams 
decreases irrigation storage capacity, flood 
control capacity, electric power generation 
and recreation value. 

This is what can be done to help solve the 
problem: 

Senate document No. 59 (page 160) recom- 
mends construction funds of $425,000 to pro- 
vide office, laboratory, and related capital 
construction at Pendleton, Oreg. Proposed 
operating funds of $285,000 annually were 
indicated to “develop information needed for 
effective field practices to conserve moisture, 
prevent erosion, and maintain good tilth on 
the Ritzville and Walla Walla soils in the 
Pacific Northwest.” 

In 1960 the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations placed the Pendleton facility No. 22 
on the list of 45 priority items. It is now 
very near the top (second or third of the 
remaining facilities). We strongly urge the 
Congress to follow the priority list estab- 
lished by your committee in 1960 and to con- 
tinue the policy of implementing a few of the 
top priority projects each year. 

Provision of this facility and operating 
funds would permit a staff of scientists and 
technicians to effectively work on the press- 
ing problems of the area. For example, im- 
proved mechanical and management systems 
could be developed to: 

1. Increase infiltration and storage of 
water on the land. Holding moisture where 
it falls for later use in the ultimate in soil 
and water conservation in dryland areas. 

2. Implement fundamental and applied 
research in the microbiological field which is 
greatly needed to solve the problem of main- 
taining good soil tilth, with a high level of 
decomposed organic material present, in or- 
der to raise the water absorption and reten- 
tion capacity of the land. 

3. Provide a detailed research program 
using all types and levels of different com- 
mercial fertilizers to maintain adequate soil 
productivity while maximizing economic ef- 
ficiency in farm operations. 

4. Initiate further development of efficient 
production methods to allow better utiliza- 
tion of crop residues. Present techniques 
are considered too slow and costly. Stubble 
mulch farming in Pacific Northwest permits 
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competition from weeds and grasses as well 
as problems with plant diseases, 

5. Augment ground water recharge to sta- 
bilize streamfiow for all season irrigation. 

6. Improve intake and storage of water on 
rangeland and reduce water consumption by 
nonproductive plants. 

7. Ascertain the value and practicality of 
small catchment basins on cultivated land. 

New knowledge in the above aspects of 
soil and water conservation when applied to 
the land will reduce extreme water runoff 
with its resultant loss of the highly produc- 
tive top soil so important to our agricultural 
production and to our greatly expanding 
population. It will also provide means to 
help prevent the above mentioned silting of 
rivers and harbors, lessen sedimentation in 
reservoirs used for municipal water supplies, 
recreation, and irrigation water storage as 
well as conserve surplus water runoff for 
efficient and economic utilization through 
the growing season. 

How the research would be carried out: 

As recommended in Senate Document No. 
59, the Central Laboratory would be located 
at Pendleton, Oreg. The work would be car- 
ried out in cooperation with various local, 
State, and Federal agencies. Parts of the 
work would be conducted at existing experi- 
ment stations away from Pendleton such as 
at Moro, Oreg., and Lind, Wash., and on 
farmer's fields or other experimental sites 
throughout the region in order to develop 
practices which are applicable to the varied 
climatic, soil and topographic conditions en- 
countered. 

In summary, research facilities and pro- 
grams are urgently needed at Pendleton to 
develop methods and techniques to keep the 
limited and poorly distributed precipitation 
on approximately 26 million acres of land 
which will help reduce or spread peak runoff 
and resultant damaging floods, and improve 
sustained water yields from upstream water- 
sheds. 

The Pendleton facility has been endorsed 
by several organizations such as: 

1. The associations of soil conservation 
districts in the States of Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. 

2. The wheat growers associations in Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Washington. 

3. The area and national association of 
soil conservation districts. 

4. The National Association of Wheat 
Growers. 

We all appreciate the efforts that have 
been made in the past toward implementing 
Senate Document No. 59. We look forward 
to continued progress. 

OREGON WHEAT COMMISSION. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in my 
view the factual nature of the argument 
voiced by the Commission is most persua- 
sive. It is my hope that the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, as it considers 
the various items in the bill, will give 
most careful consideration to this re- 
quest for needed funds. 


THE ANTIDUMPING AMENDMENT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor Senate bill 1318, 
and I take this opportunity to voice my 
support of the bill introduced by the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpnrey!, the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], and other 
Senators, which would amend and 
strengthen the Antidumping Act of 
1921. Many Senators are aware of the 
difficulties being experienced by some of 
our domestic industries, including steel, 
cement, and others, which difficulties 
can be traced, at least in part, to dump- 
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ing in this country by foreign manufac- 
turers. Statistics presented very re- 
cently here on the floor of the Senate 
abundantly illustrate the impact of the 
unfair competition engendered by 
dumping. 

One important point which I think 
should be kept in mind concerning the 
Antidumping Act is that this Act is not 
basically a tariff law imposing restric- 
tions upon international trade. It is 
designed to promote, in the international 
sphere, a free, but fair, competition, just 
as our antitrust laws are designed to 
promote the same thing in the domestic 
sphere. Its purpose is to prevent pro- 
ducers in foreign countries from selling 
their products in this country at prices 
lower than those at which they sell in 
their home market. 

It would appear to me that, from the 
domestic producers’ point of view, there 
are two serious deficiencies in the Anti- 
dumping Act, as it is now written. The 
first of these problems is the delay in 
procuring determinations on an anti- 
dumping complaint. Senate bill 1318 
attacks this problem by imposing a time 
limitation of 6 months on Treasury 
proceedings on antidumping complaints. 
The second major problem faced by a 
domestic producer is that of proving 
injury. One section of the proposed 
amendment would require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to aggregate complaints 
regarding the dumping of the same class 
or kind of merchandise. The Treasury 
now sends cases to the Tariff Commis- 
sion on a country by country basis, 
which in many cases makes proving 
injury difficult. 

For example, if there were six foreign 
manufacturers of a given product, each 
located in a different foreign country, 
and each of whom sent to this country 
a rather small proportion of the total 
consumption here of that product—say 
5 percent of our total consumption—a 
domestic producer might have difficulty 
in showing that any single one of these 
foreign producers was really working in- 
jury to the unhappy domestic producer. 
If, however, the domestic producer could 
show that dumping accounted for 
roughly one-third of this country’s con- 
sumption of that product, which would 
be the case if each of six foreign pro- 
ducers had 5 percent of this country’s 
market, then his sales would also pre- 
sumably be decreased by about one- 
third, and it should be relatively easy 
for him to demonstrate that he was 
being injured by the dumping. This 
example is not farfetched; similar cases 
have occurred, and are occurring today. 

Senate bill 1318 represents a needed 
step forward in solving the difficult prob- 
lems facing our domestic producers in 
trying to meet the unfair competition 
which is thrust upon them when foreign 
products are dumped in the United 
States. I feel strongly on this matter; 
and in addition to wholehearted sup- 
port of this bill, I also hope that in the 
course of hearings the committee will 
go even further, and will find, within 
the reference of existing legislation, 
other ways to combat this serious prob- 
lem. For example, it appears to me that 
the injury provisions might be strength- 
ened by requiring the Tariff Commission 
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to make a finding of injury to the do- 
mestic industry if imports of foreign 
goods accounted for 10 percent or more 
of our domestic sales of that type of 
goods. 

Let me repeat that although I feel that 
Senate bill 1318 could be strengthened 
further, it is a good bill in its present 
form, and represents a step forward in 
solving this difficult problem of dumping. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE REGARDING TRIAL OF ALL 
OFFENSES BEGUN OR COMMIT- 
TED UPON THE HIGH SEAS OR 
OUTSIDE THE JURISDICTION OF 
ANY PARTICULAR STATE OR 
DISTRICT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senate passed the bill, H.R. 
2842, to amend section 3238 of title 28, 
United States Code, which had already 
passed the House. My attention has 
been called by a staff member to the fact 
that there may be an error in the bill, 
despite the fact that it has the support 
of the Department of Justice. I believe 
that I am dutybound to examine one 
section. So I enter a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill, H.R. 
2842, to amend section 3238 of title 28, 
United States Code, was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
cALF in the chair). The motion will be 
entered. 


WORLD PROBLEMS—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR GOLDWATER 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor an address de- 
livered by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] before 
the Union League of Philadelphia on 
April 25. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Text OF A SPEECH BY Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, OF ARIZONA, BEFORE THE UNION 
LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 25, 1963 


There are two places in the world today 
where the activity of Americans deeply con- 
cerned by national security problems can 
wind up being described as warmongering. 
One is Moscow. The other is Washington, 
D.C. In Washington there are refinements 
of the terms, of course. The language is 
generally more colorful there. One term 
emerged during the Cuba crisis, or more 
accurately, the part of the continuing crisis 
that won official recognition as a crisis. At 
that time, we read, advocates of a strong 
policy were called hawks; advocates of softer 
policies were called doves, Frankly, I don't 
see how one can tell who won in that case. 
Perhaps we need a new term, something 
like dawks, an animal that talks tough but 
flies backwards so everybody can see the olive 
branches clutched firmly in both of its pad- 
ded feet. I say feet because, obviously, a 
dawk has no claws. 

More recently, thanks to a nationally syn- 
dicated columnist, we get the term “war 
whoops,” a supposedly devastating pun based 
on the older term warhawks.“ A war whoop 
is supposed to be a person who talks tough 
because he is safe on the sidelines. The term 
is absurd. No one is safe on the sidelines 
today. No one in this audience is safe on 
the sidelines. There are no sidelines. And 
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yet, from the same sort of critic who can 
conceive of little dandies like war whoop, 
there come barrages of suggestions that al- 
most all of us go and sit on the sidelines, 
leaving the massive matters of war and 
peace, of survival, surrender, defense, and 
decay up to the all-wise, the all-knowing 
specialists, to platoons of palace pundits 
perched in ivory towers of vast disdain for 
the opinions of mere mortals. 

I deeply resent this exclusionist tendency, 
this slamming of the policy door in the faces 
of 180 million Americans who never before 
in their history have been faced with graver 
decisions or more decisive ones. 

We are all citizens. The consensus of our 
consent is the bedrock requisite of all our 
governing processes. We consent to be gov- 
erned. We do not elect to be ruled. 

I have been sent to the Senate by a con- 
stituency which should find me derelict if 
I abdicated my role in national security mat- 
ters to any group of so-called specialists 
whose constituency is a battery of computers 
and not a bastion of citizens. You, as citi- 
zens, would be derelict in not recalling any 
man who did so abdicate his responsibility. 

As citizen, as Senator—no one is going to 
tell me that national security matters are 
best left to any clique or club. And no one 
should tell any of you that either. 

Is this simply a partisan view? It is not. 
In your communities and on both sides of 
the aisles in the Senate and the Congress 
there have been and will continue to be 
efforts to develop a real consensus on na- 
tional security matters, a truly bipartisan 
one. The chasm we must bridge is partisan 
in an entirely different sense. It is the par- 
tisanship of one branch of government, the 
executive, versus the popular representation 
of another branch, the legislative. It is the 
partisanship of secret diplomacy versus open 
covenants openly arrived at; the partisan- 
ship of secret correspondence between heads 
of state versus the open sentiments of the 
hearts of nations. This is not political 
partisanship in the sense we have known it. 
It is personal partisanship in a sense we 
have never known before. 

If we must negotiate with tyranny on the 
terms and in the trappings of tyranny, then 
we have lost the object of the negotiation be- 
fore we even begin. Exclude the people or 
the representatives of the people from the 
formulation of national security policy and 
you exclude the very thing the policy is in- 
tended to secure. 

Thus, in my remarks, I do not feel that 
I am walking where angels should fear to 
tread—I feel I am talking in areas where 
free men and women must feel free to be 
heard. 

In the inflated rhetoric which is the cur- 
rency of the present administration, depre- 
ciation of sound meaning and lasting value 
may have carried us nearly to the edge of 
national disaster. We have long since 
reached the state of utter confusion. 

Let’s attempt, then, to restore the concept 
of national security to its true meaning—and 
to spell out its crucial implications. And 
let’s not fool ourselves for one moment: Na- 
tional security affairs are matters of life and 
death. They are matters of national sur- 
vival. And more even than that: They are 
instruments to our overriding national 
goals—to what, in a free society, comprises 
180 million individual strategies for achiev- 
ing a good life, of material abundance and 
spiritual reward. 

National survival is the crucial instrument 
to personal fulfillment. And the instrument 
of national survival is, in turn, national se- 
curity. It is just that simple—and as pro- 
foundly meaningful, 

Let’s attempt, also, to reorient the concept 
of national security in its true context. As 
an instrument of survival, it is thus a func- 
tion of prior political decisions—political in 
the classical and broadest sense. Not the 
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game of partisan advantage. Not a matter 
of winning public debate or even elections. 
Making sense of national security depends on 
our making prior sense of where we—as a 
nation and as free people—think we are go- 
ing, and of how we intend to get there. 

It depends on marshaling all our re- 
sources—which are vast but not endless— 
and then using these resources with all 
possible efficiency. It depends, most of all, 
on first identifying the barriers to our as- 
pirations—barriers of domestic shortcomings 
and of worldwide conspiracy—and then on 
our unwavering resolution to overcome them. 

One of these resources is the professional 
skill and dedication of our Armed Forces. 
Another is military hardware—in being, in 
production, and on the drawing board. And 
our success in the war for national survival 
and national achievement depends on the 
wisdom with which the elected servants of 
the American people put these resources to 
use. I say “servants” deliberately. Surely 
the Members of Congress so consider them- 
selves; I simply remind the temporary 
leaseholder in the White House that his 
status and his responsibility are the same— 
no less, and no more. 

I have already said that national security 
affairs is no proper area for partisan polit- 
ical games. Neither is it an arena for exec- 
utive-legislative infighting. This should not 
be an occasion for bitter competition but 
only an op ty for meeting our mu- 
tual obligations to the American people—in 
equal partnership. 

What, in more concrete terms, does this 
mean? 

It means that the Congress must have the 
information it needs in order to share in 
such critical decisionmaking—not controlled 
leaks but hard facts. 

It means that the Congress must be con- 
sulted about the basic policies of the war 
for national survival—presented not with 
slick slogans and precooked package deals 
but with realistic alternatives. 

It means that the Congress must not be 
deluged nor let itself get lost in a mass of 
technical details about force levels and 
weapons systems but rather that it focus on 
the area in which it is indeed expert—on the 
purposes of the American people, and on 
their self-imposed commitment to provide 
the resources and pay the bills. 

It means the production of information 
and not the management of news. It means 
to sum it up, that the people through their 
Congress must not be ignored. 

An equal partnership in high national pol- 
icy—to put it more concretely still—means 
an end to haggling over precise numbers of 
RS-70’s and exact emplacement of Atlases 
and Minutemen. But it does and must mean 
constant and continuous consultation over 
the key question: What mix of men and ma- 
terial will eliminate the gaps and lags and 
lapses in our total national security pos- 
ture? What must we do—we as freemen 
and citizen taxpayers—to see to it that the 
day never arrives when this Nation lacks the 
power to enforce its political and moral pur- 
poses? 

Our problems begin with the definitions 
of those very purposes. Just what is the 
national security policy of this Nation today? 
Certainly the Congress has never been let in 
on the secret. Nor have the people generally, 
if my reading of their comments is correct. 

Instead of a policy we have a series of de- 
partmental and compartmental decisions. 
We have razzle-dazzle reactions to the de- 
mands of certain moments but no long- 
range purpose on which our allies can de- 
pend or upon which our enemies can ponder. 

It is commonly accepted that we run con- 
tinual grave risks from the probing actions 
of the enemy. But why are those probing 
actions necessary? Because, simply and 
sadly, the enemy has no reason to know that 
there are limits to our patience, that there 
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nation; unshakable goals for our aspirations: 

The enemy is-all. too aware that American 
policy is a seesaw of accommodations and 
not a scale of decisiveness. Thus he is en- 
couraged to probe and test, to threaten, to 
risk recklessly just. to discover something 
which our policy should clearly enunciate. 
The first. essential of any. deterent policy, 
for example, is. that it be believable. Is 
ours? Obviously, even, allies. such as France 
do not find it so How then can it deter 
the Kremlin? 

Across the map, the Red lines of these 
risky probings are apparent. In. Cuba the 
probing came within just a few days of in- 
stalling missiles. which could. have wrought 
devastation on portions of our Nation. Per- 
haps such, devastation would have solved 
some political problems for some people but 
it would scarcely: serve the cause of freedom 
very. well. 

And stil the Cuban seesaw is rocking 

back and forth. It was high for the block- 
ade. It bumped low later when it became 
apparent that no followup was planned, that 
the situation was going to drift in tides agi- 
tated. by the enemy and not. powered by our 
own. policy. 
In our woeful wrangling over a nuclear 
test ban at Geneva we seesaw between com- 
promise and confusion. We play a deadly 
numbers game with onsite inspections with- 
out any real rules for the biggest. game—the 
purpose of such negotiations: On the one 
hand we admit that the Soviets. would be 
quite free to violate a test ban treaty even 
if they signed one. On the other hand we 
negotiate for months on the basis of illusory 
hopes that they will behave nicely, and they 
never have. 

Actually the root. problem of the nuclear 
control situation lies in the preparation for 
tests. Until such preparations can be 
policed—and there isn’t even the vaguest 
hope for that—no test ban treaty would be 
worth the paper it is written on. The So- 
viets in such a treaty would simply immobi- 
lize the sincere United States while leaving 
itself completely free to get itself ready for a 
future violation from which might come a 
weapons breakthrough which would fatally 
shift the balance of power. Meantime, we 
would be months or even years. behind in 
such preparation just as we were as the re- 
sult of our foolish unilateral test suspension 
previously. 

But where is the national security purpose 
in all of this? Do you know? Do the ne- 
gotlators know? 

Southeast Asia represents an area in which 
the seesaw of indecision and mixed policy 


problem of ridding it cf the Reds who now 
are overrunning it. Did a policy guide that 
ride to chaos? Isincerely hope not. Rather, 
I feel, lack of policy, lack of experience, lack 
of realism let it happen. 

Look at Vietnam. We are fighting there. 
We are dying there. Meantime, we have no 
policy that covers the very situation that 
makes the war in Vietnam so incredibly 
complex.. The Communists there can be sup- 
plied. from supposedly neutral Cambodia, 
from. Laos, from. Red China. The enemy 
We hold the.fight- 


Recently, when Indonesia laid violent 
claim to Dutch-held West New Guinea we 
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intervened. as tor but as negotiator. 
without apparent principle, purpose, or al- 
legiance. 


On one side of the negotiating table was 
an old and gallant. ally, the Netherlands. 
On the other side the Red-backed dictator- 
ship. of Indonesia. Being helpful, we swept 
aside Dutch hopes for self-determination 
by the natives of western New Guinea. We 
swept aside the concern for another ally, 
Australia, for the implications of an In- 
donesian presence on an island which is the 
gateway to their land and in which they 
share ownership. 

Our. negotiating skill came up with a 
plan to turn the Dutch area over to the 
Indonesians after a short, token supervision 
by the United Nations. 

And what will we reap from that sowing 
of senseless. seed? This August there is 
scheduled to be put toegther the Malay Fed- 
eration. Combining Singapore, Malaya, 
North Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei, it could 
be a strong anti-Communist force in the 
area. What threatens it, threatens it to 
the: point. that. Great Britain even now is 
sending troops into the area? Red Chinese 
and Indonesian pressure and guerrilla in- 
filtration. is the threat. And while the 
British troops deploy, our policy seems to 
have gone no further in concept or convic- 
tion than the recent help it gave Indonesia. 

Consider the question of foreign economic 
aid which we are told is essential to our na- 
tional security. Under no executive: leader- 
ship, Republican or Democrat, have we de- 
veloped: a meaningful purpose for this aid: 
Nor has the legislative been able to take the 
lead in seeking the definition. Instead, great 
dollops of aid proposals are heaped upon 
the hapless Hill in Washington, from the 
eager White House; and the debate rages 
about dollars and cents—not about defini- 
tions and consensus. 

One man says the aid ts essential because 
it: is good: We bother not to question our 
ability to determine what is good for the 
world. We don't even discuss it. We just 
react, like conditioned circus’ animals. An- 
other man says the aid keeps nations from 
communism. We see no evidence and we 
know there are proofs to the contrary but 
we plunge ahead, discussing programs when 
we should be discussing purposes. We say 
that the aid is to help the helpless under- 
privileged and yet we watch it pour into 
Government coffers from which it emerges 
as part. of the state’s power and seldom if 
ever as direct assistance to needy or worthy 
individuals or to individual enterprise. 

The list of contradictions and, vague as- 
sumptions is almost endless. The point is 
simply that. we have no doctrine in this 
crucial area—only programs, only rhetoric. 

Personally, I feel that proper doctrine to 
guide such aid would have to be based upon 
the goals of our own national security. It 
would not. be a doctrine of vague altruism 
but of concrete effort to extend freedom. It 
would recognize the vastly different capaci- 
ties of vastly different. nations to absorb 
aid, and use it advantageously in terms of 
building free institutions. 

And it would certainly never approach the 


the side that promises to spend more. Rice 
Christianity, the buying of converts, 
failed time and time again in the mis- 
sionary field. Rice freedom is bound to fail 
as often and as surely. 

And when it comes to resistance to Com- 
munist. incursions, I feel that foreign aid 
doctrines, well thought out and defined, 
rather than emotionally shouted, would rec- 
ognize that military aid—not welfare-cen- 
tered economic aid—has always been the 
really successful frontline against Red im- 
perialism. 


Force, not bribery, has repelled commu- 
nism always in the past: driving their forces 
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from power in Greece in 1947; away from 
Quemoy in 1958; from Lebanon in that same 
year, and so forth and so on through the en- 
tire rollcall of Red rollbacks. 

Those are tactical examples of the lack 
of consistent. policy. The greater gap is 
strategic. It is the gap in national objec- 
tives and concepts through which Commu- 
nist. will and determination daily filters and 
sometimes floods. 

There is lack of even a widely agreed defi- 
nition of the nature of the enemy. Objec- 
tive history sees. the Communist. enemy as 
totally committed to a conflict doctrine 
whose objective is the destruction not merely 
of Western and neutral sovereignties but of 
Western civilization: Its subverston is global 
and constant. Its record is an unbroken one 
of the use of force and violence and treach- 
ery and subversion in achieving its imperial- 
istic aims. Seventeen nations have been 
butchered and bayoneted behind the Iron 
Curtain. And we in the West have watched 
each of them as their national lifeblood 
poured out. 

Five were taken by overt military action: 
Azerbaijan, Byelorussia, Turkistan, Georgia, 
and the North Caucasus. One was brought 
back from captivity, Azerbaijan, in 1946, 
by one of the strongest. diplomatic. pressures 
ever applied by this country. Against force, 
counterforce worked—an interesting lesson 
from which we seem to have learned virtually 
nothing. 

Four of the nations were taken over by 
acceptance of ultimatums or treaties forced 
on them. by Soviet arms: Armenia, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. The Ukraine and 
Poland were taken over by invasion while at 
war with a third power. Poland, then, was 
retaken after the Second World War by in- 
ternal Communist conspiracy. So was Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Hungary and Bulgaria were taken by in- 
vasion covered by a war situation. Rumania 
was toppled by Communists in coalition with 
other parties who were eventually deposed. 
Albania went behind the curtain (and 
whether it's fron or bamboo is small com- 
fort) through guerrilla action. 

Where in that horrible list was there the 
action of a country capable of civilized con- 
duct as we know and expect it? And yet, 
where in our policy is there any real recog- 
nition of this? Instead we have an over- 
abundance of personal theories posing as 
policies. We have one theory that sees the 
Soviets mellowing. We have another that 
sees us moving closer to them as they move 
closer to us. We have another that sees us 
joining together to resist Red China, An- 
other says that the Soviet is as desperately 
interested in arms control as we foolishly are. 
The list is virtually as long as the list of 
executive agency advisers and decampused 
professors. 

It is a grab bag of theory, not a national 
security policy. And it is from this grab bag 
that we are expected to draw sensible con= 
clusions. It is impossible. 

Further, the single unifying thread 
through the grab bag is one of the most po- 
tentially ‘of all. That trend is the 
possibility that, by Executive whim, the de- 
cision has been made to divide the world into 
two spheres of influence, one ours; the other 
the Soviet’s.. All of the grab bag's contents 
would seem to lead in that direction. 

And you and I, you and your elected Rep- 
resentatives are as far from having a voice 
in debating this as you are from having the 
full story of the Bay of Pigs invasion. We 
are not to be trusted with the information. 
It's too important apparently. You and the 
Congress in the eyes of the wagonmaster are 
too damned dumb. 

Negotiations and plans of the sort that 
characterize the grab-bag, slap-dash ap- 
proach to policy formulation require secrecy 
lest the people reject them out of hand. And 
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secrecy is one policy which is emerging as a 
clear and present one in Washington today. 

Just the other day a colleague of mine, the 
Senator from Arkansas, Mr. FULBRIGHT, de- 
cried the fact that too much foreign policy 
information was being made public. It was 
making partisan attacks on the policies all 
too possible and too frequent, he suggested. 

I suggest that my colleague and his friends 
in the Central Government take some time 
to study the Government of which they are 
only part. The limitation of power is cer- 
tainly a principle of that government. That's 
why ideally we seek a balance between the 
three branches of government so that no one 
branch can dominate the others to the ex- 
clusion of dissenting views. But we should 
not confuse the limitation of power with the 
limitation of information. In a representa- 
tive government, where all ultimately have 
some voice in major national directions, in- 
formation is vitally and constantly needed, 
debate is needed, dissent is needed, so that 
the final decisions can be informed and agreed 
upon. 

We will never re-create any form of bi- 
partisan foreign policy in this country so 
long as the executive branch of government, 
and its satellite spokesmen in the legislative, 
constitute themselves a unto them- 
selves. In such a situation what we will get 
is bij agreement, through political 
pressure, but not bipartisan policy through 
partisan discussion—which is what we sorely 
need. 

By its very definition, the limitation of 
debate which the executive partisans are 
calling for is a flagrant denial of any chance 
to achieve bipartisanship. In fact it is a 
sure way to achieve the most onerous par- 
tisanship of all, a partisanship based on a 
single branch of Government, the executive, 
and not even on a single political party. 

In the Congress and Senate today there 
is more genuine bipartisanship across the 
aisles on major issues than there is between 
the legislative branch as a whole and the 
executive branch with its aloof and disdain- 
ful distrust of debate, fear and distrust of 
the people, and management of information. 

There can be bipartisanship only if the 
Executive recognizes that this is a two-party 
system and not a one-branch monopoly. 
Certainly there is great bipartisanship regard- 
ing, for instance, Cuba. Senators and Con- 
gressmen of the Democratic Party have 
spoken side by side with Republican col- 
leagues in demanding facts, in challenging 
assumptions, in warning of drift and inde- 
cision and of fear. 

It is the Executive that stands apart from 
the debate, issuing edicts and giving grudg- 
ing TV chalk talks as substitutes for genuine 
discussion. We hear that if we discuss 
Cuba we will endanger our intelligence net- 
works. How will it endanger those networks 
to discover why their findings lagged so far 
behind those of individual Members of Con- 
gress and the Senate in alerting us to the 
missile threat? Would not such a discovery, 
instead, strengthen the obviously imperfect 
communications between intelligence and 
executive functions? I have great faith in 
our intelligence systems after Cuba. I have 
little reason for faith in the proper utiliza- 
tion of them. But official blindness cannot 
be cured by an official blackout on discus- 
sion. 

Revealing the dates of our overflights of 
Cuba was supposed to similarly endanger 
our intelligence operations. But who in the 
world would know the dates of those flights 
better than the Soviet troops who watched 
them? Why is it bad for Americans to know 
these things, but perfectly all right for So- 
viet soldiers to know them? 

An even more serious indictment is pos- 
sible from reviewing just the known facts of 
the Cuban situation. It is an indictment 
that strikes through to a very sensitive nerve 
in our entire national security situation. 
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As the facts slowly seep into sight, we see 
the outlines of a Cuba policy, particularly 
in regard to the Bay of Pigs invasion, which 
was dominated by executive theorists. We 
see professional military advice only in the 
far background, more ignored than followed. 

We know, at very least, that no competent 
military advice, if heeded, would have per- 
mitted such an invasion attempt, no matter 
who undertook it, to proceed with such fee- 
ble protection, with ammunition stored 
largely on one ship, which was destroyed, 
with so little attempt to destroy enemy air 
cover; with so little effort to provide recon- 
naissance, and so on. 

How deeply, we can well ask, does the deaf- 
ness to professional military advice affect our 
overall national security policy? 

Let me cite some other examples which 
make the question pertinent, although the 
Executive undoubtedly would call it im- 
pertinent. Why was the TFX all-purpose 
fighter plane contract awarded in direct 
contradiction of multiple recommendations 
by professional military review boards? 
What role can the military men of our Na- 
tion be playing in our national security 
policies when one man in the Pentagon, on 
the basis of a personal evaluation, can decide 
that all of the professionals are wrong and 
that he and he alone is right? 

Perhaps the one-man Army-Navy-Air Force 
is correct. I would always admit that pos- 
sibility. But it does occur to me that it’s 
a hell of a way to run a railroad, or a de- 
fense organization, when you begin by 
silencing, ignoring, and even impugning the 
good sense of your soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men. 

Should we not know, as well, why an 
executive decision has scuttled the develop- 
ment of our most immediately available 
antimissile missile, the Nike-Zeus? In its 
place has been substituted the Nike-X. 
But that protective weapon system will not 
be available, under present plans, until 1970. 
In the meantime, we have reports that the 
Soviets will have an anti-missile-missile 
system in operation by 1966. 

Beyond all of the other possible explana- 
tions of this apparently deliberately created 
gap in defensive systems, we can see clear- 
ly the outlines of Secretary McNamara’s 
theory that if the Soviet achieves a sure 
second-strike capability it will no longer 
have to fear us and no longer have a reason 
to launch a nuclear attack. Does the care- 
fully calculated gap in missile defenses, 
which might give the Soviet a 4-year lead, a 
gratuitous 4-year grace period, does this 
gap by Executive order tie into the Mc- 
Namara theory? Is it a deliberate step in 
support of that theory? We cannot be ex- 
pected to find the answer in the silence that 
Executive secrecy has imposed on the sit- 
uation. What do professional military men 
think of these moves? What do you think 
of them? Even more importantly, when will 
you be permitted to think about them on 
the basis of facts? When will we have the 
facts? 

Now to another area. We, meaning sim- 
ply and exclusively the executive branch of 
the Government, are now proposing to our 
already skittish friends in Europe that 
NATO's nuclear naval forces be manned by 
crews drawn from the various nations in the 


Could that conceivably have been a plan 
that resulted from listening to professional 
military advice? I doubt it very strongly. 

For one thing, you can scarcely have a 
multinational captain for the ship or sub- 
marine. So, immediately, there is a ques- 
tion of command that makes the multina- 
tional crew idea an absurdity to begin with. 

But there are other questions. Just ask- 
ing them makes the suggestion seem the 
result of a glandular disorder, certainly not 
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of orderly military thinking. If there is an 
American captain and a French executive 
officer who have keys, both of which must 
be turned to fire a nuclear missile, how does 
the French officer get his government’s ap- 
proval for the firing when the captain gets 
his? From an Italian radio operator? Will 
the crew hold a multinational conference to 
decide when to fire and at what? If they 
do, how effective will the firing be? If they 
don't, why bother with the multinational 
manning in the first place? I could go on— 
and so could you, I am sure. This is as 
clear an example of the confused thinking in 
Washington that I could present—an invita- 
tion to defeat. 

I would make this concrete suggestion, 
toward a more effective national security 
system. Let the executive theorists seek 
some national security bipartisanship right 
in their own backyard. Let them start 
listening, at least listening, to the advice of 
professional military men before they issue 
their rhetorically inspiring but realistically 
confusing computer blinking marching 
orders. 

I respect very deeply, as a part-time mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces myself, the concept 
of a civilian commander in chief who con- 
trols and limits our military organization. 
But, as a civilian, I also appreciate the fact 
that the men who fight our wars and erect 
our defenses must be given the same order of 
respect we accord to other professionals. I 
do not feel that this order of respect is re- 
fiected at all in the relations between the 
executive, civilian branches of government 
and the military today. 

Congress and the Senate must play an 
important role in restoring this respect. 
The massive computer curtain that descends 
when we hold defense hearings needs to be 
ripped a bit so that we see beyond the over- 
whelming array of bookkeeper’s figures and 
see instead the shape of the objectives and 
purposes which are as meaningful as dollars 
and cents in hammering out defense policies. 

Where are we going? The bookkeeping, for 
instance, doesn’t tell us in what ways our 
current defense policies are being designed 
in support of Secretary McNamara’s recent 
statement that it might be to our advan- 
tage if the Soviet Union had a sure second 
strike capability—a capability which it ap- 
parently does not have today. Ledger sheets 
won't let us dig our teeth into the proposi- 
tion that greater enemy strength is to our 
advantage. But don’t you want to know 
the answer to that? I know that I do. 

The summary is simple to state but surely 
not simple to achieve. National security, 
first of all, requires a statement of national 
objective. There is no such statement today. 
There is the appearance, as I have said, of 
policies of personal diplomacy leading toward 
a world half slave and half free. And we 
know who holds the initiative, the over- 
whelming weapons of in such a 
world. We can imagine how long it would 
be before the free half became a quarter, 
then a tenth, then nothing. 

Next, national security requires the secu- 
rity of our system of government, the secu- 
rity of our representative forms, our own 
channels of individual responsibility. And 
this requires restoration of the balance be- 
tween executive and legislative powers so 
that national policy can be truly national, 
truly bipartisan, truly believable to friend 
and foe alike. 

National security is not the security of 
the White House alone. It is the security 
of your house and the larger house of free- 
dom. It is as a great American answered 
to a woman who in this city asked, “What 
have you given us, Mr. Franklin?” and he 
answered, “A republic if you can keep it.” 
Those men, of whom he was one, gave the 
world a concept of freedom—and tonight 
I restate Franklins challenge, “Will you 
keep it?” 
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BORDER TRADE BETWEEN MEXICO 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record. a speech by 
Congressman Ricardo Carrillo Duran, 
Member of the Mexican Parliament, 
which he: delivered on March 18 on the 
problems encountered in border trade be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


— pare’ oo — At 
were so geographically 


er household supplies as 
‘electricity, and even fire 
department services from their U.S. neigh- 
. This was due to the fact that domestic 


The merchants of the other side came to 
——— the Mexican border section as a 
natural American market. 

So, our populations’ that only sold tours, 
curios, crafts, raw materials, and cheap man- 
ual labor, contributed greatly to the prosper- 
ity of the U.S: border cities, but did not share 
in such prosperity because of a lack of capi- 
tal, technique, and capacity for consumption. 

of this, 


that of those who provide it. 
But in this atomic age the events occur 


humanity. Simple friendship, charity, and 
one-sided gain are not enough to guarantee 
a growing and stable business among people. 

It must be based on a reciprocal treatment 
that will assure mutual benefit, an equally 
shared prosperity and general well-being. 


nialism—but that is entering fully into 
mechanized agriculture, a period of commer- 

cial progress and is developing an industry 
whose capacity for production 


port—and that while working at only 50 per- 
cent of its possibilities. 

This transformation is improving the 
standard of living of the people, helping them 
to solve their longstanding problems. All of 
this not to be considered as adverse to the 
economy of the United States. On the con- 
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trary, it should be taken as something bene- 
ficial. As our capacity for consuming and 
producing increases, so does our capacity in- 
crease for ‘imported articles; espe- 
cially those that require capital and tech- 
niques we do not have. 

We are fully aware that no man or nation 
will do for us what we should do for our- 
selves. Through the creative impulse of our 
revolution, genuinely Mexican in its ideals, 
program, and purpose, we are tirelessly fight- 
ing against poverty, disease, and ignorance. 

We have before us the stimulating example 
of the people of the United States who as 
soon as they achieved their independence 
from England, began to import men, tech- 
niques, capital, and all that was 
to work tirelessly and become the Nation 
with the highest standard of living in the 
world and achieve the most important eco- 
nomic: phenomenon of all times. 

It has been justifiably said we are engaged 


out it, political independence can neither be 
complete or efficient. 

We have a long way to go to achieve our 
ideals of social justice. But, having gained 
a political stability exceptional for Latin 
America, the peace and tranquility resulting 
from it have permitted us to look to the 
future with optimism. We are enjoying such 
benefits as highways, dams, harbors, elec- 
tricity, oil, manufacturing, farm production, 
and schools. We have skilled technicians, 
good workers; and an ambitious young gen- 
eration with a genuine desire for progress. 

But our economic development requires 
not only industrial progress but also a greater 
demand for goods; that is, markets and con- 
sumers who will profit from the production 
of our factories and will induce the creation 
of new manufacturing centers. And we 
must continue to strive for Mexicans to con- 
sume what is produced in Mexico, since this 
production is of excellent quality and is 
offered at very attractive prices. 

Because of this; governments ot the revolu- 
tion have carefully planned recovery of 
border markets and have ceased to consider 
these a part of Mexico on the other side of 
the desert,” with cities depending on their 
neighbor. They are now becoming an area 
well. communicated with the rest of the 
country and with a strong economy. 

The international border zone comprises 
such. important areas as lower California, 
Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, 
and. Tamaulipas. They have many natural 
resources and people noted for their hard 
work and loyalty. 

Across the border are States of extraordi- 
nary development and future: California, 
whieh is surpassing New York as the State 
with the largest population in the Union; 
Texas, where important research programs 
are being carried out such as the space pro- 
gram; New Mexico, which also participates 
in this same program as well as the atomic 

energy program; and Arizona, with so many 
important industrial companies. 

For more than a century, the wealth of 
the United States—in population, industry, 
and culture—was concentrated in the North 
and’ East. In the last years, however, na- 
tional attention has turned to the South 
and West. 

The opportunities for better living are 
so evident in this area that they have at- 
tracted an unprecedented inmigration. The 
Mexican. border States have more than 
doubled their population in the last 20 years, 
while border cities have almost tripled their 
population. 

These cities have grown at an impressive 
rate: Tijuana had 11,000 inhabitants in 1930 
and now has 170,000. Ciudad Juarez grew 
from 43,000 to 325,000 in the same period of 
time. 

U.S. border counties increased their popu- 
lation by 41 percent in the same 20-year 
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perlod—a rate of growth superior to the rest 
of the union: by 10 

The border and its area of inftuence are 
inhabited by 16 million people in the United 
States and 5 million in Mexico. They have 
am average personal income much greater 
than that of their respective fellow citizens. 
The average personal income of the US. 
population is $2,200 a year, while that of the 
Mexicans is 8,200 pesos, or 135 percent 
greater than the 3,500 pesos which makes 
up the average annual personal income for 
the rest of Mexico. 

Mexican customs handled I million tons 
of goods in 1940 and 6 million in 1960. Bank 
deposits in six of the Northern States alone 
amounted to 24 percent of the nation’s total. 
The Federal District accounted for 49 percent 
while the other 23 States combined accounted 
for 27 percent. 

Five million people crossed the interna- 
tional bridge at Ciudad Juarez from north 
to south in 1940; 12 million crossed it in 1950, 
and 30 million in 1960. Of these, 60 percent 
were Mexican and 40 percent U.S. citizens. 

Border trade and tourism accounted for 
$700 million in 1961, while the rest of the 
country received only $130 million spent by 
the 600,000 tourists that went south that 


year. 

Such is the border market in general, gen- 
tlemen—a market that has chiefly benefited 
the United States. of this market 
on a national scale and participation in an 
international one presents a challenge to 
the capacity and spirit of enterprise of the 
Mexican. 

That is why; when President Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos said the time has come for the bor- 
ders and ordered the national border pro- 
gram instituted, we realized the vital im- 
portance of incorporating the border cities 
with the rest of the nation both spiritually 
and economically knowing that such a pro- 
gram would help elevate their standards of 
living and assure an overall general develop- 
ment. 

The national border program already has 
planned and has begun the transformation 
of the Mexican border into a true reflection 
of Mexico and an area of great economic ac- 
tivity. 

The plan is to convert Mexico's 2,597 kilo- 
meters of frontier into “the greatest display 
window of the world looking toward the 
world’s richest market,” whereby the modest 
but clean and orderly appearance of our 
cities; the high standard of living of its in- 
habitants, the Mexican articles to be ac- 
quired there, the centers of honest 
entertainment, museums and handicrafts, 
and accommodations, the millions of U.S. 
tourists that visits such cities will become 
aware of the true cultural, social, and com- 
mercial aspects of their neighbor to the 
south. They will discover the beautiful and 
hospitable Mexico unknown or distorted to 
them. 

This is why the program seeks the distri- 
bution of domestic goods in the border zone, 
competitive in price and quality to help de- 
velop this important market, increase 
national production and lead to the estab- 
lishment of new enterprises. 

The physical regeneration of these cities 
has a special significance since man does not 
live as he thinks, but rather thinks as he 
lives. Thus, inhabiting a poor and unsani- 
tary place it is only natural that he should 
feel depressed and dissatisfied. 

Unfortunately for us, plans and good will 
are not enough to resolve economic problems. 
Capital is indispensable, and this is formed 
by savings. Our possibilities of saving are 
not enough to create the capital necessary 
for programs such as the national border 
program. 


This is why outside aid is necessary to step 
up the economic development of Latin Amer- 
ica. This should be in the form of long- 
term, low-interest loans, so that such impor- 
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tant projects as the national border program 
may be carried out rapidly rather than in 
the many years that would be required if only 
local resources were used. 

Fortunately, Mexico enjoys an excellent 
international credit rating because it has 
always met its obligations on time. 

We consider of great importance the pro- 
gressive views of those whose opinions coin- 
cide with that of a great contemporary 
American, the Senator from Oregon, the 
Honorable Wayne Morse, who has said that 
if assistance is given the national border 
pi the benefits will be reaped by both 
the United States and Mexico, because as our 
economy is strengthened our purchasing 

power will increase in direct benefit of both 
countries. 

We want the support of the U.S. legislators 
in Mexico’s progressive efforts. The pros- 
perity and tranquility of Mexico assume 
greater collective importance every day, con- 
sidering the close interdependence imposed 
on all America at this critical hour of 
humanity. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, that 
speech was one of the speeches delivered 
by a distinguished Member of the Mexi- 
can Parliament at our parliamentary 
conference in Mexico last month. It is 
an intensely interesting and factual dis- 
cussion of the so-called border problems 
which exist between Mexico and the 
United States. 

The speech is very persuasive in sup- 
port of the so-called border project that 
Mexico is conducting in connection with 
clearing up and cleaning up some of the 
slum conditions in towns on the Mexi- 
can side of the border. Interestingly 
enough, it is a program which is receiv- 
ing the support of city after city on the 
American side. In fact, in Los Angeles 
even the city council, I am advised, 
adopted a resolution urging U.S. support 
and cooperation in connection with the 
program, 

However, those in charge of the Alli- 
ance for Progress program have indi- 
cated that they are not inclined to in- 
clude the project within the Alliance for 
Progress program. I only desire to say 
that if the project does not fall within 
the Alliance for Progress program, it 
would be difficult for me to determine 
what program would. I understand that 
among their objections, the administra- 
tors of the Alliance for Progress program 
object on the ground that support of this 
border project program might result in 
Mexico improving its economic status in 
this area of the country whereby they 
might be selling more to the United 
States than buying. 

I thought that one of the economic 
purposes of the Alliance for Progress 
program was to help the Latin American 
countries stimulate and develop their 
economies so that they could raise the 
standard of living of the people of their 
country, which will mean that they will 
have to develop their wealth-producing 
industry. They will have to develop that 
economic income of their people so that 
their standard of living can be raised. 

If that is to be the narrow and selfish 
attitude of the administrators of the Al- 
liance for Progress program throughout 
Latin America, I may say, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Latin American 
Affairs, the program is doomed before it 
gets off the ground, and it is 
but off the ground at the present time. 
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I have asked to have the speech of 
Congressman Duran printed in the REC- 
on because I think it may be helpful to 
Members of the Congress in evaluating 
the economic program that should be 
developed between the United States and 
Latin America. It may be asking too 
much for me to think that it might be 
helpful to the administrators of the Al- 
liance for Progress program, but at least 
it ought to be helpful to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in connec- 
tion with the suggestion I made at the 
committee hearing the other day that 
there should be no further delay on the 
part of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in going forward with an examina- 
tion into the administration of the Al- 
liance for Progress program because, in 
my judgment, it needs an early exam- 
ination. 


COMMEMORATION OF LAW DAY AT 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, tomorrow, 
April 27, one of the Nation’s great uni- 
versities is commemorating Law Day 
jointly with the dedication of its new 
law school building. The imposing num- 
ber of men distinguished in the law now 
assembled on the Duke University cam- 
pus for this great event, is indeed im- 
pressive. The list of eminent guests in- 
cludes: 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Kentucky; the Chief Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court; the president of the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools; the 
Solicitor General of the United States; 
judges of three circuits of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals; justices of the supreme 
courts of three States; and delegates 
from each of the Nation’s major law 
schools. 

This notable group of lawyers who will 
be present indicates the national respect 
for excellence in legal education which 
Duke University commands. 

The building which will be dedicated 
is the result of years of planning—a ma- 
jor effort to develop the best possible fa- 
cilities for the law students and profes- 
sors at Duke. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from a recent issue 
of the Durham Morning Herald, and a 
copy of my letter to Dean Latty, of the 
Duke University School of Law, both 
concerning the new law building, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

{From the Durham (N.C.) Morning Herald, 
Apr. 21, 1963] 
New DUKE Law SCHOOL BUILDING 

Although the program participants are 
men of wide travel and experience who have 
seen many impressive buildings, they prob- 
ably will give their unstinting admiration 
to Duke's new law school building, 

Six Associates, Inc., of Asheville, was the 
architectural firm for the building, with W. 
Stewart Rogers, a 1928 Duke graduate, as 
the partner in charge of the project. 

After close coordination with Dean E. R. 
Latty, of the law school, and with Prof. 
E. C. Bryson, chairman of the school's build- 
ing committee, the architects established a 
program designed to embody functional and 
esthetic considerations and goals. 
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Moreover, to help formulate an approach 
to the building, the architects, together with 
Dean Latty and Professor Bryson, visited 
other law buildings in various parts of the 
United States and also reviewed a number of 
plans of other structures which were obtained 
from the National Association of Law 
Schools, 

“When the basic functions and space re- 
quirements were determined, the primary 
goal of the architects was to create an en- 
vironment of refinement and dignity which 
would reflect the objectives of contempo- 
rary professional education of law students 
at Duke,“ Rogers explains. 

“At the heart of the law school is the li- 
brary and the teaching program seems to re- 
late to this area much more than in other 
professional schools,” he continues. 

“Consequently, the library at Duke is near 
the center of the total complex both hori- 
zontally and vertically,” Rogers notes. 

The library’s main reading room is a spa- 
cious one with the treatment designed to be 
inviting and conducive to quiet and study. 

At various points in the four floors of book- 
stacks are tables and individual study, typing, 
and reading areas. All these were planned 
with a view to giving the students efficient 
and adequate spaces for study and research. 

The library provides for an ultimate vol- 
ume capacity of 300,000 and seating for 340 
students. 

A small separate library with a lounge, lo- 
cated off the mezzanine, was designed to fill 
a more specialized need of the faculty for 
research and study at their level. 

The attention given needs other than those 
of the library was no less painstaking. 

“The concept of the classroom for law in- 
struction is quite different from standard 
chair-desk arrangement,” Rogers explains. 

“Students participation in the class proce- 
dures and a need for extra desk space for 
writing and bulky reference material dic- 
tates a forum-type room,” he adds. 

“Utilizing this concept, classrooms of vari- 
ous sizes to accommodate groups from very 
large to very small are provided,” Rogers 
notes. “Special attention in these rooms was 
directed to acoustics, sight lines, lighting, and 
finishes.” 

Another vital part of the school’s program 
is the moot or practice courtroom. So this 
need, too, was given intensive study to cre- 
ate an environment that would reflect the 
dignity of a court of law, as well as the 
importance of law education at the univer- 
sity. The courtroom seats 225 persons, is 
walnut panelled and has a coffered ceiling. 

“Spacious student lounges on each floor 
were designed to attract the students at off- 
class times to relax and exchange ideas in 
an informal atmosphere,” Rogers says. 

The World Rule of Law Center, an impor- 
tant adjunct to the Duke Law School, has 
quarters on the second floor. 

The building also has individual offices for 
faculty and administrative officials, editorial 
offices for various law publications, work 
spaces for school organizations, and library 
processing areas. 

Nor were future needs overlooked. The 
structure was designed so that a major addi- 
tion can be made and the library facilities 
extended at a future date. 

APRIL 24, 1963. 
Dean ELVIN R. LATTY, 
Duke University School of Law, 
Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 

Dear Dean Larry: I want to congratulate 
you and the Duke University School of Law 
on the occasion of the dedication of your 
new law building. Since its inception, your 
school has established an impressive tradi- 
tion of excellence and has achieved national 
recognition in the field of legal education. 
Your faculty has made an impressive con- 
tribution to legal scholarship; the legal pe- 
Tiodicals you publish are read throughout 
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the Nation and, in some instances, through- 
out the world; your alumni have demon- 
strated the high quality of their training at 
Duke by occupying posts of immense respon- 
sibility; and, as I am informed, your pres- 
ent law students also compare favorably with 
those of any law school in the Nation. 

Last fall I had the pleasure of taking a 
brief tour of your new law building and was 
greatly impressed by the manner in which 
it combined efficiency with beauty. It is al- 
together fitting that, to dedicate this re- 
markable building, you will have present a 
nationally prominent assemblage of lawyers, 
jurists, and professors. 

I appreciate your invitation to attend the 
dedication exercises, and I regret that press- 
ing legislative commitments and previous 
en, mts make it impossible for me to 
attend. In addition to the formal dedica- 
tion I would have especially enjoyed hear- 
ing the address by my colleague, Senator 
Cooper, and attending the seminar of “The 
Judicial Process,” where undoubtedly there 
will be discussions of the juridical problems 
that I vividly remember from my service 
on the North Carolina Supreme Court. 

Often I have had occasion to refer, and 
always with pride, to the Duke University 
School of Law. I am proud of Duke’s lead- 
ership in the field of legal education and 
of its outstanding faculty, its World Rule 
of Law Center, its well-known legal publi- 
cations, and its high-quality legal research. 
Undoubtedly your new building will facil- 
itate your continuing to do the splendid 
work that you have done in the past; and 
so, its dedication is a very significant event. 

With congratulations to you on your fine 
leadership and with all kind wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
Chairman. 


ESSAY ON SMOKING 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
note with great satisfaction the increas- 
ing interest in the close connection be- 
tween smoking and lung cancer. Many 
States are either holding or planning 
conferences on the subject. 

The American Cancer Society has long 
promoted this kind of publicity and is 
now beginning to see its results, Along 
that line, I am pleased to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the excellent 
essay by Miss Penny Paczesniak on the 
subject of “Smoking: An Invitation to 
Lung Cancer.” Penny is a student at 
Marshfield High School in Coos Bay, 
Oreg. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Paczesniak’s prize-win- 
ning essay which appeared in the April 
18, 1963, edition of the Coos Bay World 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SMOKING, CANCER Essay WINNER Miss 

PACZESNIAK 

(Evrror’s NoTE—Presented here is the 
essay, written by Penny Paczesniak, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Paczesniak, 
Coos Bay, in the American Cancer Society 
essay contest at Marshfield High School. For 
her winning essay on the subject of “Smok- 
ing—An Invitation to Lung Cancer,” Miss 
Paczesniak received a $25 U.S. Savings Bond. 
Susan Baker was runnerup in the contest.) 

(By Penny Paczesniak, Marshfield High 

School senior) 

The American journalist, Alexander Woll- 
cott, once remarked, “All the things I really 
like to do are either immoral, illegal or fat- 
tening.” This witticism may be applied in- 
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directly to smoking. While smoking is not 
unlawful or pound-producing, this practice 
is, unquestionably harmful to the point of 
being lethal. Excessive smoking can con- 
tribute to death—a self-imposed death. 

An increasing number of persons have been 
toying with the suicidal smoking habit. In 
fact, Americans over 14 years of age are con- 
suming annually 200 packages, or 12 pounds 
of tobacco per person. Seemingly, the tem- 
porary satisfaction of puffing dried leaves 
rolled in paper is more appealing than add- 
ing 5 years to one’s life. 

The smoker of two packages of cigarettes 
a day has a 1-in-10 chance of contracting 
lung cancer, as compared to the nonsmoker 
having 1 in 170. The treacherous thing 
abount lung cancer is that it sneaks up on a 
person without warning and is rarely rec- 
ognized in its early stages. Unfortunately, 
lung cancer has a silent phase in which there 
are few or no detectable symptoms. When 
the symptoms do become evident, the cancer 
has already taken hold, and effective treat- 
ment is almost impossible. In one study 
including 948 patients being treated, only 
59 persons were operable, and only 6 percent 
were alive at the end of 5 years. 

The low rate of successful treatment of 
lung cancer is contributed to the difficulty 
of early diagnosis. 

Smokers either fail to realize that ciga- 
rettes are cancer villians, or they lack the 
willpower to give up an expensive pleasure 
for their health. Such persons should heed 
the following facts: lung cancer is rarely 
present in a nonsmoker; smoking is found 
to be much greater among lung cancer 
patients than among other patients; the 
enormous increase in cigarette sales in the 
United States parallels the increase in lung 
cancer. 

Further evidence reveals that a smoker's 
giving up tobacco does not insure protection 
against cancer. The damage may already 
have been done. Clinical signs of lung cancer 
may appear as long as a year after complete 
cessation of smoking. Three cases on record 
show that lung cancer developed 10 years 
after the patients had stopped smoking. All 
three had been smoking for 30 years or more. 

In view of the statistics that all but con- 
firm the cancer-tobacco link, it is evident 
that something must be done to combat the 
deadly smoking habit. Knowing the facts is 
not enough: a combination of knowledge, 
understanding and action is the only way to 
curb the destruction of the cancer stick— 
the cigarette. 


TEXAS LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 
ON TAXES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Texas House of Representatives has 
just passed a resolution concerning the 
proposed tax changes adversely affecting 
the oil industry. 

The resolution states that these pro- 
posals will serve to damage an already 
weakened industry and will have a bad 
effect on the economy of the State of 
Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution by the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

House RESOLUTION 235 

Whereas the petroleum industry is an out- 
standing example of free enterprise, both in 
Texas and in the world at large; and 

Whereas the petroleum industry is one of 
beep! major bulwarks of the Texas economy; 
ani 

Whereas the petroleum industry hus con- 
tributed heavily to the finances of State 
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Government by paying 27 percent of all local 
property taxes and 30.2 percent of all State 
taxes collected in Texas during the year 1961; 
and 

Whereas such taxes collected amounted to 
42 percent of the cost of public education 
maintained in Texas; and 

Whereas the Texas petroleum industry has 
borne the largest proportion of loss of 
markets suffered during recent years by the 
petroleum industry as a whole; and 

Whereas the tax program of the present 
national administration proposes additional 
Federal tax burdens on the already overbur- 
dened petroleum industry; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this House respectfully re- 
quests that these tax proposals affecting the 
petroleum industry be withdrawn, and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and to all Members 
of the Congress of the United States. 

BYRON TUNNELL, 
Speaker of the House. 
DOROTHY HALLMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


DES MOINES TRIBUNE SUPPORTS 
GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the hearings by the Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare on S. 5, 
the cold war G.I. bill, have been going 
on for the past 3 weeks, and the public 
response has been most gratifying. The 
press has been most faithful in covering 
those hearings and I wish to express my 
appreciation to them for their service 
to the American people. This coverage 
has caught the attention not only of the 
general public but also of the manage- 
ment of the newspapers of this country. 
I know that the members of the work- 
ing press have long been interested in 
this cold war G.I. bill, because I have 
talked to a lot of them and many of 
them have told me that they got their 
journalism education and training under 
similar bills in the past. 

Mr. President, as the Senators know, 
I have long advocated the need for a 
cold war G.I. bill for the veterans as 
presently set out in S. 5. In all of the 
years of this advocacy, I have never seen 
a greater interest from the people of this 
country. I am sure that the 38 other 
Senators who have joined me in cospon- 
soring this legislation can testify to the 
truth of that statement. Each day more 
and more letters pledging support of this 
bill are being received. Each day more 
and more people realize the benefits that 
would accrue to our Nation from the en- 
actment of this legislation. They mere- 
ly measure its prospects by looking back 
at what the previous GI bills have done 
for the country. They realize that our 
Nation today needs the brain power and 
the skills which are now being wasted. 
They look at the unemployment figures 
and find that the rate of unemployment 
is highest in the age group of cold war 
veterans who would be in a position to 
utilize the readjustment benefits pro- 
vided by this bill, and give to America 
the human resources which are needed 
today and will even be more desperately 
needed in the future in the execution 
of our cold war. 


1963 


A man vitally concerned with both 
education and the welfare of the cold war 
veteran is Mr. Robert R. Hileman, Di- 
rector, Veterans Education and Train- 
ing Division, Department of Public In- 
struction, State of Iowa, Des Moines, 
Iowa. In a recent letter to me he en- 
closed an editorial from the Des Moines 
Tribune, entitled “Proposal for a New 
GI Bill of Rights,” which was published 
on April 16, 1963. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my remarks, the letter from Mr. 
Robert R. Hileman and the editorial 
from the Des Moines Tribune, entitled 
“Proposal for a New GI Bill of Rights,” 
dated April 16, 1963. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

STATE or Iowa, 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

Des Moines, Iowa, April 22, 1963. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
US. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Enclosed is an 
editorial entitled “Proposal for a New GI 
Bill of Rights,” which appeared in the 
April 16 issue of the Des Moines Tribune. 

We think that you will appreciate this 
statement from a strong Midwestern daily 
newspaper. Certainly the men and women 
who have entered the Armed Forces since 
Janaury 31, 1955, are vitally interested in the 
provisions of S. 5. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you and the other Senators who have en- 
dorsed S. 5 for introducing this bill to pro- 
vide readjustment assistance to veterans who 
have served in the Armed Forces. We all 
appreciate your continued efforts to secure 
suitable legislation for veterans. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT R. HILEMAN, 
Director, Veterans Education and Train- 
ing Division. 
[From the Des Moines Tribune, Apr. 16, 
1963] 

PROPOSAL FOR A New GI BILL OF RIGHTS 

A U.S. Senate subcommittee began hearings 
last week on a measure, sponsored by 39 
Senators, to reestablish a trimmed-down ver- 
sion of the GI bill of rights. The proposal 
calis for college, vocational training, and 
loan assistance benefits for post-Korean War 
veterans. A similar measure was adopted by 
the Senate in 1959, but no action was taken 
in the House. 

The GI bill was adopted for veterans of 
World War II and reinstituted in 1952 for 
Korean war veterans. Those serving since 
January 31, 1955, however, have received 
no special training or loan benefits. 

The chief puropose of the educational pro- 
visions of wartime GI bills was to en- 
able veterans to resume the training inter- 
rupted by military service. Many were 
drafted soon after graduation from high 
school and few were permitted to finish col- 
lege. The readjustment problem of today’s 
veteran is not comparable. The typical 
draftee now is 22 or 23. If he is enrolled 
in college, he usually is permitted to com- 
plete his education before being called into 
service. 

But today’s draft is considerably more in- 
equitable than in the wartime years. Many 
escape military service altogether as a result 
of marriage or enrollment in school until 
the age of 26, when they are no longer likely 
to be drafted. A study last June showed 
that, of the total male population of 1,110,000 
at age 26, only 530,000 had been in military 
service. Less than half—45 percent—of those 
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with a military obligation now actually serve 
and the proportion is expected to drop to 40 
percent by 1965. 

The proposed GI bill could take some of 
the inequity out of the present system by 
awarding those who do serve with useful 
benefits. The measure also could encourage 
voluntary enlistment. Many a youngster 
just out of high school would welcome the 
opportunity to work his way through college 
or a vocational training school at the rate 
of 1% days of training for each day in mili- 
tary service. 

Congress recently adopted a 4-year exten- 
sion of the draft law with little thought to 
the inequities involved. The proposed GI 
bill deserves consideration as a means of 
making the law more fair while providing 
training that has value for veterans and 
the country as a whole. 


THE CUBAN SITUATION 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the 
April 24, 1963, issue of the Washington 
Daily News had two excellent pieces. 
One was the lead editorial entitled “Now 
Is the Hour,” and the other was the 
column of that very knowledgeable jour- 
nalist, Virginia Prewett, an outstanding 
authority on Latin America, entitled “A 
Dangerous Change of Course.” Both 
pieces deal with the Cuban situation. 

Because of their excellence I invite 
the attention of the Members of the 
Senate to them, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and column were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, Apr. 24, 
1963] 
Now Is THE HOUR 

There have been two plausible reasons for 
the recent relatively tolerant policy of the 
Kennedy administration on Cuba. 

A desire to save the lives of the prisoners, 
including those captured at the Bay of Pigs. 

A wistful hope Khrushchev might have 
peaceful intentions and really meant to re- 
move his troops from the island. 

The prisoners now have been freed, by 
Transom and exchange of Cuban criminals 
held in this country. 

In 6 months Khrushchev has moved some 
troops out, meanwhile moving some new ones 
in. There is disagreement on figures but at 
the lowest of estimates at least 12,000 remain 
and Khrushchev doesn’t even suggest he in- 
tends to get them out. 

Now, it seems to us, is the time to toughen 
Cuban policy, displaying some of the urgency 
evident before the blockade and the strung- 
out negotiations which have followed it. 

This is urged not only by Republican 
critics of the Administration but by Demo- 
cratic leaders as well. Mike Mansfield, Sen- 
ate Democratic leader, Just has urged a pro- 
gram which merits careful consideration. 

He would recognize a Cuban government in 
exile, clamp on a tight quarantine similar to 
that used against Trujillo in the Dominican 
Republic, and halt movement of Castro-Com- 
munist agents from Cuba and other American 
countries. 

Agreement among the exiles on a govern- 
ment would be difficult and what such a gov- 
ernment could accomplish is problematical 
anyhow. But it is desirable that anti-Castro 
measures be stepped up to make the Soviet 
occupation as expensive as possible. Block- 
ade and direct military intervention should 
be reserved as last resort. 

Action is imperative because “the United 
States cannot tolerate the continued exist- 
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ence of a Soviet military and subversive base 
90 miles from our shore.” 

Those are the words of Richard Nixon, 
spoken last week here in Washington, but 
President Kennedy often has him- 
self with comparable vigor including, “Let 
the record show that our restraint is not in- 
exhaustible. We and our Latin friends will 
have to face the fact that we cannot postpone 
any longer the real issue of the survival of 
freedom in this hemisphere itself.” 

Those words were spoken just after the 
Bay of Pigs disaster. The passage of 2 years 
hasn't altered their pertinence. 


[From the Washington Daily News, 
Apr. 24, 1963] 
A DANGEROUS CHANGE OF COURSE 
(By Virginia Prewett) 


The Kennedy administration is establish- 
ing a notable record of invoking the Com- 
munist menace when it wants something— 
such as appropriations from Congress—and 
accusing other people of aiding communism 
and risking nuclear war when they want de- 
cisive action on Communist Cuba. 

The latest example is Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy’s strictures on Dr. Miro Car- 
dona of the Cuban Revolutionary Council. 


ABANDONED 


The emerging truth about the administra- 
tion’s Cuba policy is this: After its election on 
a we'll help our friends platform,” the ad- 
ministration has abandoned a hemisphere 
defense machinery long prepared by this 
Nation for the specific emergency we now 
face in Cuba. 

We have a fully treaty—the 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, signed in Brazil 
under President Harry Truman's Democratic 
administration—which spells out an exact 
remedy for the Communist intrusion in the 
Caribbean. Until President Kennedy chose 
to ignore it, this treaty has always had bi- 
partisan support. 

If anything could take us to nuclear war 
over Cuba, it is this plunge of American 
diplomacy away from its long-prepared, open 
positions and into a welter of over-compli- 
cated behind-scenes ploys. 

The Kennedy administration has repeated- 
ly stated that it alone will make this coun- 
try's foreign policy. It is a tremendous mis- 
reading of the way the American system 
works if the White House honestly believes 
that election means a carte blanche to create 
a foreign policy outside the Nation's popular 
consent, 

STEP BY STEP 


Much less does election authorize the 
White House to make overriding secret 
agreements and try to keep them dark until 
our public has been led “step by step” to 
accept a radical change in our long-prepared 
foreign policy positions. 

Such nts are doubly dangerous, for 
if they can’t be revealed to the American 
people, they can be used by Moscow in gen- 
erating secret pressure on our President’s own 
policies. 

These and other considerations lie behind 
today’s rising press demand to know why 
the Washington-Moscow correspondence 
about the October 22 confrontation is being 
kept secret. How can it be for reasons of 
security, when Moscow is on the other end 
of the correspondence? 

And what is really happening in Cuba? 
Two national newspapers report authorita- 
tively that there are from 30,000 to 40,000 
Russian troops there. Another reports a 
missile-tracking station keyed to the So- 
viet’s new anti-missile-missile station in 
Russia. 

All this is breeding a sense of peril among 
us—a dangerous development that could, for 
the want of a frank leadership and an open 
diplomacy based on honorable treaties, ex- 
plode into a real war hysteria. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If there is 
no further morning business, morning 
business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL 
REGISTER ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill (H.R. 2837) to amend fur- 
ther section 11 of the Federal Register 
Act (44 U.S.C. 311) was passed yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be entered. 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF DUTY 
ON COREBOARD INSULATION AND 
CORK STOPPERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 144, H.R. 
2053. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2053) to provide for the temporary sus- 
pension of the duty on corkboard in- 
sulation and on cork stoppers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with an amendment, 
on page 1, after line 10, to strike out: 

(1) “cork insulation, wholly or in chief 
value of cork, cork waste, or granulated or 
ground cork, in blocks, slabs, boards, or 
planks”; 

ae (stoppers, over three-fourths of one 

in diameter, measured at the larger 
an: wholly or in chief value of natural cork 
bark”; or 

(3) “stoppers, three-fourths of one inch 
or less in diameter, measured at the larger 
end, wholly or in chief value of natural cork 
bark”. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: “as 
‘cork insulation, wholly or in chief value 
of cork, cork waste, or granulated or 
ground cork, in blocks, slabs, boards, or 
planks’.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
om 160), explaining the purposes of the 

ill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of H.R. 2053, as amended, is 
to suspend for a 3-year period the duties im- 
posed under paragraph 1511 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, on cork insulation. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Cork insulation is a material particularly 
suitable for low-temperature applications, 
such as cold storage rooms, refrigerator cars 
and trucks, warehouses, ice cream harden- 
ing rooms, fur storage vaults and similar 
purposes. After cutting and fitting, cork in- 
sulation is also used for pipe coverings and 
similar specialty purposes, For example, it 
is used in U.S. Navy vessels, for pipe cover- 
ings, for ammunition plugs for guns, etc. 

Cork insulation is no longer produced in 
the United States. The former producers 
now join in requesting that it be imported 
free of duty. 
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The bill will be effective with respect to 
articles entered or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption, during the 3-year 
period beginning on the day after the date of 
enactment, and also with respect to articles 
covered by entries the liquidation of which 
has not become final on the date of enact- 
ment by virtue of the provisions of section 
514 of the Tariff Act. 

The bill as referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee would have suspended the duty on 
certain cork stoppers and on cork insulation. 
The committee amendment would retain the 
present tariff treatment on all cork stoppers 
and suspend the duty only on cork insula- 
tion. 

The fact that the House-passed bill did 
not include so-called shell corks in the sus- 
pension created some dissension in the in- 
dustries affected and there was agitation 
either for the inclusion of shell corks or for 
the general exclusion of other cork stoppers. 
A shell cork is a hollow stopper-cover, gen- 
erally used in connection with a glass stop- 
per. 

There were requests for hearings should at- 
tempts be made to include shell corks in the 
suspension and considerable opposition to the 
inclusion of other cork stoppers unless shell 
corks were restored as a part of the bill. The 
various firms concerned have generally agreed 
that requests for hearings will not be made 
and support will be given to the amendment 
excluding all cork stoppers from the bill and 
suspending the duty only on insulation. 

The reports of the Departments of Treas- 
ury and State expressed no objection to the 
temporary suspension of import duty on 
corkboard insulation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there is no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to provide for the temporary 
suspension of the duty on corkboard in- 
sulation.” 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 2440) to author- 
ize appropriations during fiscal year 1964 
for procurement, research, development, 
test, and evaluation of aircraft, missiles, 
and naval vessels for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer apointed Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. STENNIs, and Mr. SALTONSTALL con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 139, H.R. 5517. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5517) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 5517) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McGee. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


“REFLECTIONS ON THE PACIFIC 
COMMUNITY”—ADDRESS BY THE 


HONORABLE HARLAN CLEVE- 
LAND 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address by Hon. Harlan 
Cleveland, Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Affairs, 
at a banquet of the conference on “Re- 
flections on the Pacific Community,” at 
Palo Alto, Calif., March 29, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PACIFIC COMMUNITY 


(Address by the Honorable Harlan Cleveland, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs) 

I 
All of a sudden, it seems, we have begun to 
talk of a Pacific community. And when we 

do, we get very close to the heart of U.S. 

foreign policy. It therefore is worthwhile, 

I think, to begin by putting that frame- 

work around the subject of your conference. 
It is easy to forget that the very possi- 

bility of any kind of human community at 
all is a relatively recent phenomenon. For 
most of man’s history to date, he wandered 
in search of food—a lonely gatherer and 

hunter of sustenance. No earlier than 10,000 

years ago—a mere blinking of history’s eye— 

man first discovered how to domesticate 
plants and grow his own food. It was an 
epic technological breakthrough; and its 
social fallout was the beginning of social 
complexity—tiny communities of human be- 
ings, beginning in the earliest settlements 
to learn to live together—by living together. 

The story of man since then is the emer- 
gence of ever-widening communities—the 
clearing, the village, the town, the city, the 
city-state, the nation. At each stage new 
technology made possible—and stimulated— 
the larger community. 
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Now we already can say with comfortable 
confidence that when future historians look 
back on the decades immediately following 
World War II, they will write it down that 
our present times were notable for another 
breakthrough—a matrix of international 
communities, overlapping and interacting 
the most dynamic political force of the 20th 
century. Suddenly—the historians will ex- 
claim—the world was no longer made of 
continents and oceans but of communities. 
And the writers of our history will be bound 
to note that the nation with the closest 
links to most of the new commonwealths 
was the United States of America. 

Behind the new force lies the new tech- 
nology: the new technology which drives 
groups of nations together against the threat 
of thermonuclear war—the new technology 
which drives nations together in history's 
first organized war against poverty and dis- 
ease—the new technology which some day 
must drive nations to organize international 
peacekeeping institutions as a substitute for 
war itself. In the age of jets, great oceans 
which once served as hostile barriers be- 
tween nations become friendly inland lakes 
for communities of nations around its shores. 
And so we can begin to talk realistically 
about a Pacific community—for political 
trends cannot be far behind the technology 
that makes them possible—and necessary. 


There is no major area in the whole free 
world where impulses toward unification, 
integration, or partnership among new na- 
tions are not at work; only in the so-called 
Communist world is the trend in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The most spectacular of these regional de- 
velopments, of course, is in Western Europe 
where nations that have been at war with 
each other, off and on, for most of the mod- 
ern era, are now finding unity. Europe, 
where these same nations are now putting 
together the world’s second greatest indus- 
trial complex to serve a market of over 300 
million prospering consumers. 

I hope I do not have to stress the point 
that the recent check to European integra- 
tion is not a checkmate. Our friends the 
historians will see it—or so we yet believe— 
as a bump along a road—a road which has 
some hazardous passages but leads in a clear- 
ly marked direction. Today's biggest head- 
line seems fated, like so many other head- 
lines, to wind up as a quaint footnote in the 
future’s books about the present. 

But the new Europe is only the most ad- 
vanced case of a movement which engulfs 
all but that reactionary world which is still 
struggling with the hopeless task of adapting 
to stubborn reality the theology of Marx and 
Lenin. 

In Latin America aroused peoples are be- 
ginning to act as if they had something in 
common besides a common background—and 
poverty. The Organization of American 
States, the Alliance for Progress, the wide- 
spread resentment of Soviet intervention in 
Cuba—all are symbols of a new sense of com- 
munity still inadequately expressed in work- 
able institutions, There are the beginnings 
of two customs unions—one in Central 
America and one—the Latin American Free 
Trade Association—consisting of the prin- 
cipal South American countries and Mexico. 
In Latin America there is a new economic 
momentum—and common institutions for 
development have just been given another 
push in the Declaration of Costa Rica. 

Elsewhere, similar unity moves are part of 
the atmosphere. 

In north Africa, a Maghreb confederation 
is being talked about. 

In southeast Asia, there are impulses to- 
ward regional arrangements and regional pro- 
grams for economic and social cooperation. 

In the Arab world, it is hard to believe that 
the drive toward unity will not overcome the 
most bitter of divisions. 
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Even in tropical Africa, where strident 
nationalism has been used as a jimmy to 
pry new nations out of old empires, the first 
institutions for regional integration are 
coming into being. 

And you meet here in California today to 
explore the early outlines of a Pacific com- 
munity. 

Several years ago Sir Oliver Franks drew 
a careful bead on this postwar trend and 
described regionalism as “a halfway house 
at a time when single nations are no longer 
viable and the world is not ready to become 
one.” It would be hard to say it better. 


Tr 


The growth of regional communities is 
of course quite in line with the obligations 
and opportunities of every member of the 
United Nations. 

The U.N. Charter explicitly recognizes the 
role of regional organizations in articles 52 
and 53 and even foresees their use to help 
the U.N. keep the peace in emergencies. The 
U.N, economic commissions are themselves 
organized on a regional basis, and spawn 
other regional groupings, like the Mekong 
River project in southeast Asia. 

Regional organizations, in short, can help 
relieve the United Nations of burdens which 
otherwise might sink the universal boat 
we are all in together. 

But the point I want to make here is 
that support for and participation in these 
overlapping communities of the free is at 
the doctrinal heart of U.S. foreign policy. 
Our concept of an emerging new system of 
world order depends heavily upon the growth 
and health and strength of the new com- 
munities within the broader framework of 
the U.N. system—for they weave the fabric 
of order with the strong yarn of consent. 
They reflect our kind of world of pluralism 
and color—our open society projected around 
the globe. They are the exact antithesis of 
the gray and monolithic world order—the 
universal closed society—of which the Com- 
munists dream. 

This is why we—you and I, as Americans— 
carry around without embarrassment a whole 
pocketful of memberships and associate 
memberships in interlocking and mutually 
reinforcing regional organizations. The last 
time I counted, which was yesterday, there 
were 18 of them—8 in our own hemisphere, 
10 in Europe and Asia, For any member of 
this conference who can name all of them 
without a reference book, the Department of 
State will offer a modest prize. It will have 
to be modest; the Congress gives us just 
enough money to help finance these organi- 
zations, and none at all to finance guessing 
games. 

Iv 


In the Pacific we speak of community—not 
yet of an organization, hardly even a concept 
that any two nations on the Pacific rim 
would define alike. But if we have yet to 
formulate just what brings us together ex- 
cept the lapping waters of this greatest and 
least turbulent of oceans, we Americans do 
share with our neighbors in the “near west” 
one very special interest—the bits and pieces 
of land and small groups of people scattered 
on that ocean’s surface. 

They are dependent territories, most of 
them. As the great colonies of Asia and 
Africa wriggle free from their colonial apron- 
strings, the 50 or 60 enclaves and island 
groups still regarded as colonial remnants 
around the world are beginning to show up 
clearly on the horizon of the emotional de- 
bates on colonialism in the U.N. and else- 
where. 

More than a dozen of these dependencies 
are in the Pacific—including the smallest of 
them all, Pitcairn Island of mutinous mem- 
ory; 146 people live there on 2 square miles 
of real estate which has been British for 124 
years. The 3 U.N. Trust Territories that now 
remain of the original 11 are all in the Pa- 
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cific: tiny Nauru and huge, primitive New 
Guinea, both administered in trust by Aus- 
tralia; and the scattering of Micronesians on 
the old Japanese mandate, now the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific, which is entrusted 
to us to govern under arrangements that 
can only be changed by the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

As a case study in building a Pacific com- 
munity, let us consider for a moment the 
condition and destiny of these 78,000 island 
people, speaking 9 different languages and 
unnumbered dialects, spread over an ocean 
expanse of 3 million square miles, on 2,100 
individual islands that aggregate hardly 687 
square miles of dry land. 

We have left a part of our own history, 
and a good deal of our lifeblood, in some of 
those scratches on the map—in Truk, where 
our aviators neutralized a powerful naval 
base, and in Saipan and Tinian, where the 
crucial land battles of the Marianas were 
won, 

I am here to tell you that the administra- 
tion in Washington is paying very special 
attention to these people on those islands. 
And none too soon. 

In an era when American power and tech- 
nical progress is felt in every corner of the 
free world, when young volunteers and mid- 
dle-aged technicians are helping every free 
people to build the institutions of modernity, 
none of our foreign aid programs are avail- 
able to the only foreigners who have been 
specifically entrusted to our care by the world 
community. 

The Voice of America has no program for 
the islands; the citizens of Trust Territory 
are not quite foreign enough to qualify for 
a rating as an audience. The Soviet radio 
is not as reticent: Radio Moscow can be 
clearly heard in Japanese in many islands of 
the Trust Territory. 

Until the administration and the Congress 
got busy last year to increase the funds for 
education in Micronesia, we were spending 
an average of $33 per child per year for ele- 
mentary schooling. In a well-meaning but 
unrealistic attempt to protect the islanders 
from the shock of 20th century civilization, 
most education has been in whatever ver- 
nacular happened to be the local language— 
which was nice and comfortable for the par- 
ents, but hardly a golden opportunity for the 
children. In all honesty, we have not been 
equipping these people for modern living. 

The small numbers of people, and the 
enormous distances involved, make a decent 
educational system extremely difficult to or- 
ganize. But we can do lots better, and the 
U.S. Department of Interior which adminis- 
ters the islands which the United States holds 
in trust under the United Nations Charter, is 
starting out to do just that. 

A properly American attitude toward the 
development of the Pacific islands, is surely 
plain, if difficult to carry into action all at 
once, Ignorance is not bliss, we say, not even 
on lovely islands washed by the bluest of 
waters and cooled by the gentlest of breezes. 
Poverty is not picturesque, illiteracy is not 
Elysian, and backwardness is not the road to 
happiness. 

As our modernization policy gathers mo- 
mentum, the somehow familiar names of 
these remote islands—the Marianas, the Mar- 
shalls, the Carolines—will lose their recent 
connotation of war and death and acquire a 
new meaning as symbols of life, and peace, 
and the self-determination of peoples. 


F 


From time to time groups of islanders have 
expressed an interest in becoming perma- 
nently associated with the United States. 
We are flattered by this interest and perhaps 
a little embarrassed; we are not quite sure 
we have entirely merited this admiration. 
In any event we feel these expressions of 
interest to be premature. We do want the 
inhabitants of Micronesia to exercise their 
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inherent and inalienable right of self- 
determination. We do not think, however, 
that this choice should be made until these 
people have acquired a firsthand knowledge 
of both the benefits and the responsibilities 
of 20th century civilization. 

This is indeed what we have undertaken 
by treaty to do. The Charter of the United 
Nations, as ratified by the Senate, describes 
in these words the aims of the trusteeship 
system: 

“(b) to promote the political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement of the 
inhabitants of the trust territories, and their 
progressive development toward self-gov- 
ernment or independence as may be appro- 
priate to the particular circumstances of 
each territory and its peoples and the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, 
and as may be provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement.” 

Not racy language, that. But the mean- 
ing is clear: the islanders themselves will 
in the end determine their own future, and 
we shall see to it that they get the chance 
to learn the issues and exercise the choices. 

The winds of change are blowing, still 
sometimes at zephyr strength, over the other 
island areas in the central and southern Pa- 
cific. What is to become of these bits and 
pieces of old trading empires: too small and 
too remote for meaningful nationhood, too 
much in the spirit of the times to remain 
old-style dependencies? 

How much real estate is necessary to make 
a nation? How many persons add up to a 
people? 

Can anyone seriously imagine dozens, even 
hundreds, of sovereign, and independent na- 
tions fashioned from the multiple island 
groupings of the Pacific basin, each with its 
own flag, its currency, and national anthem, 
its independent day celebration and its seat 
in the United Nations? Must Pitcairn Is- 
land, for all its reknown, choose a Foreign 
Minister from its 146 good people? 

Wisely the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, in resolutions designed to hurry the 
decolonization process, has provided a con- 
siderable range of options for the exercise 
of the right of self-determination. One of 
the alternatives recognized by the Assembly 
is for a people to combine with others; an- 
other kind of self-determination is to opt 
for free association, on an agreed basis, with 
a metropolitan power. 

But this constitutional no-man's-land 
that lies between sovereign independence, 
which is now so fashionable, and colonial 
dependency, which is now so rightly out of 
fashion, needs a great deal more explora- 
tion by the lawyers and the political scien- 
tists. For if small populations are going to 
be asked to determine their future, they 
must be offered something better than a 
Hobson's choice between permanent depend- 
ency and fashionable illusion. 

In the Pacific islands, and in each of the 
major nations around the Pacific rim, a stir- 
ring of new thought and new action is more 
than evident. Things will be on the move, 
and you in California will have a ringside 
seat. If we think hard, and act boldly on 
careful plans, we will surely find ways of as- 
peter: the Pacific community in its growing 

with the rest of the world. 
‘Ana that’s what we mean, isn’t it, when we 
speak here, so late in the evening but so 
early in history, of a Pacific community? 


HUMANE LAWS FOR EXPERI- 
MENTAL ANIMALS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Humane 
Laws For Experimental Animals,” the 
main portion of which i» a letter written 
by Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, published in 
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the magazine, “Our Dumb Animals,” by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, April 1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HUMANE LAWS FOR EXPERIMENTAL ANIMALS— 
A.V.M.A. STAND CHALLENGED BY GERRY B. 
ScHNELLE, V.M.D. 


Last October the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives held a public hearing on H.R. 
1937 and H.R. 3556, two bills concerning 
themselves with the humane treatment of 
animals used in experiments and research. 
At this hearing our society placed itself on 
record as being in favor of legislation of this 
type which would minimize animal suffering. 
At this same hearing, Dr. L. Meyer Jones, 
speaking for the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, stated that the association 
is opposed to such legislation. We print here 
a letter from Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle which 
we feel will be of interest to our readers. 
Editor. 


APRIL 1, 1963. 
To the EDITOR, 
Journal of the A. V. M. A., 
Chicago, IUl. 
Dran Sm: Dr. L. Meyer Jones, speaki 


ng 
for the A.V.M.A., did not speak for all its 
members when he said before a Congressional 
subcommittee hearing on H.R. 1937 and H.R. 
3556 that the A. V. M. A. is “irrevocably op- 
posed to Federal licensing and policing of 
scientific investigators and laboratories.” 
Fle goes on to say that “We do not accept the 
a priori premise of these bills, i.e., that ani- 
mals in scientific laboratories in the United 
States are ill-housed and mistreated.” I do 
not accept the that all research- 
minded M.D.’s Ph. D.’s or D.V.M.’s are a 
priori kind, decent, and possessed of higher 
motives and sensitivities, nor that all the 
animals they use are well housed and hu- 
manely treated. Is it not true that dis- 
closures have been made (and were made at 
the above hearing) that animals used for re- 
search paid for by U.S. funds have actually 
been horribly ill-housed and maltreated? 
What about the Franklin, Mass., case in 
which dogs, for which funds for housing 
and care were provided by the NI. H., were in 
fact subjected to heart surgery, and when 
recovered from anesthesia just put out of 
doors in a Massachusetts winter, with a few 
boards tacked on trees as shelter, and with 
garbage or a few dead chickens their only 
food unless they ate each other? (They 
did.) These dogs were seized by Massachu- 
setts State police and brought to this hos- 
pital (Angell Memorial Animal Hospital) 
for care. The pleurisy and endocarditis 
present in two of them exceeded anything I 
have ever seen in spontaneous disease. 

I have very great respect for the medical 
profession, and both friendship and deep re- 
gard for many physicians, but I have been 
witness to most indifferent care given labora- 
tory animals in highly respected medical 
schools for many many years. I cannot un- 
derstand the reason for irrevocable opposi- 
tion to the feelings of a rather large segment 
of the population who want to insure hu- 
mane and decent care for animals that must 
be used in research and, in fact, want to 
exert some control over research which 
causes pain and death to living creatures. 
Defense of the stand taken by the American 
Veterinary Medical Association now seems 
mainly to take a position against regulation 
of research by laymen. In rebuttal to this 
it should be pointed out that regulation 
would apply only when tax money is used 
and that it is concerned mostly with housing 
of animals and prevention of repetitious and 
unnecessarily cruel experimentation, 

Money and effort is being expended to cre- 
ate a public image of the veterinarian that 
is fayorable to him. While I am sure the 
image of the American Veterinary Medical 
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Association membership created by the oppo- 
sition to these bills is favorable to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, I wonder if the 
general public who know about it is equally 
impressed. The public image of the physi- 
cian has been tarnished during the past 
decade or so and we should think carefully 
and fully before teaming with American 
Medical Association on legislation. While 
close alliance of the medical and veterinary 
professions is undoubtedly the proper course 
to our foreseeable goal, we should feel free to 
express independent thought on matters con- 
cerning our patients. With all the American 
Veterinary Medical Association members’ 
money that is being spent for somewhat 
nebulous public relations it seems to me 
that higher regard might be gotten from 
much of the public and perhaps from more 
member veterinarians if the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association were to join 
forces with the proponents of the Griffith or 
Moulder bills and help them to write work- 
able legislation which will insure as far as is 
possible proper housing and decent treat- 
ment of animals used in research that is 
paid for by public moneys. 

Dr. L. Meyer Jones stated that “humane 
care and use of experimental animals cannot 
be obtained by simple legislative act.” Per- 
haps not, but human slaughter is being en- 
forced by simple legislative act after humane 
persons fought for nearly 50 years to correct 
slaughter abuses, and they fought without 
much help from American Veterinary Medi- 
cine Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Gerry B. SCHNELLE, V. M. D., 
Chief of Staff of the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. 

At this writing, similar legislation, S. 533, 
the Clark-Neuberger bill, has been intro- 
duced in the U.S. Senate. Our society will 
support this bill with the hope that there 
may be some strengthening amendments. 


THE POPE'S ENCYCLICAL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
encyclical of Pope John XIII on peace 
has been highly praised by Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike throughout the 
world. His message emphasized the 
ideals toward which the people of the 
world should strive in addition to stress- 
ing the realities existing in today’s world 
4 can be employed to attain these 
goals. 

Specifically, His Holiness underscored 
the importance of utilizing the United 
Nations as an effective organization for 
safeguarding world peace. He appealed 
to the leaders of nations who are dead- 
locked in controversy to lend support 
and work through the U.N. in efforts to 
build a better, more peaceful and safer 
world. 

One of the finest of many good edi- 
torials on the Pope’s encyclical appeared 
in the Rochester, N.Y., Democrat and 
Chronicle of April 11. It reflects the 
feeling of so many of us who warmly 
welcomed this stirring message of His 
Holiness to all men of good will. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this editorial may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A POWERFUL PLEA FOR PEACE 

It is apropos to the approach of Easter, 
when men’s hopes for peace are renewed, 
that one of the most statesmanlike encycli- 
cals ever issued offers the world a formula 
by which a durable peace could be achieved. 
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The encyclical is unique in that it was 
addressed, not alone to 550 million Roman 
Catholics of the world, but to non-Catholics 
as well. 

re. John’s message is a mixture of ideal- 
ism and realism. Since his plea touched on 
treatment of minorities, underprivileged 
countries, religious freedom, colonialism, 
racial discrimination, economic distress and 
political tyranny, it implies no easy road 
to peace. Only when oppression and bigotry 
are surmounted can any real progress to- 
ward a just peace be expected; only when 
idealism is implemented by deeds will this 
happen. 

Realism stands out, too, when the Pope 
calls for the deterrent of arms equality to be 
superseded by a reduction of arms stock- 
piles and a ban on nuclear weapons. These 
goals are within man’s reach if he has but 
the will to make disarmament work. The 
Pope reminds us of the alternative—the 
conflagration of war set off by some uncon- 
trollable and unexpected chance. 

The most com passage is Pope 
John’s appeal that the United Nations be- 
come an effective authority to safeguard 
peace. He is in a position to observe, per- 
haps better than any other, that national 
leaders are locked in an impasse of power 
and are incapable individually of world 
leadership. Only some world authority, such 
as the United Nations, serving all nations by 
conscious and free choice, in the Pope’s view, 
can take on world leadership. Because the 
Pope’s message was both powerful and con- 
ciliatory, its impact will be felt by thought- 
ful people everywhere. 


“THRESHER” TRAGEDY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Amer- 
ica—in fact, the entire world—was 
shocked and saddened by the sinking of 
the submarine Thresher with the loss 
of 129 lives. This tragedy will go down 
in history as one of the worst disasters 
in peacetime naval operations. 

Throughout the Nation, Americans are 
pausing and refiecting upon this disas- 
ter—a disaster that brought death and 
destruction to men and machine in the 
course of our efforts to maintain our 
freedom and security. America is proud 
of these men who so nobly gave their 
lives in the course of duty when their 
country called upon them. 

Mr. President, one of the most 
thoughtful editorials I have seen on this 
tragedy appeared in the Brighton-Pitts- 
ford (N.Y.) Post on April18. Andrew D. 
Wolfe, editor and publisher of this news- 
paper—one of a group of weeklies in the 
Rochester suburbs which is among the 
Nation’s finest—has written of the 
Thresher and its men in a most sympa- 
thetic manner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Wolfe’s editorial may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“THRESHER” 

Every so often the bright and bubbly 
American world of the 1960's is penetrated 
by a reminder that peace is being preserved 
only by the courage and determination of 
many unsung men and women. 

The tragedy of Thresher is yet another 
such reminder. 

One can wish for a world in which “nuclear 
deterrent” and “countervailing force” were 
only silly phrases mouthed by militarists to 
whom no one paid any attention. 

But the fact remains that the world’s lead- 
ers number men who apparently are willing 
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to use death and destruction as a means of 
attaining national and political objectives. 
Much as many of us would like to change 
this world, there is no hiding the fact that 
there is yet no rule of law among nations. 

As we grope for that goal, the doorway 
toward an acceptable world order is held 
open by the men who guard the Western 
World. 

This often is a bitter, dangerous, and un- 
rewarded task. The outpost lines in Korea, 
the dangerous sorties in Vietnam, the aerial 
reconnaissance along the borders of the 
Soviet, and a thousand other such tasks call 
for endless amounts of courage and self-dis- 
cipline. 

As pioneers in warfare against potential 
submarine threats, Thresher’s men constant- 
ly rode the near side of danger. 

Their courage and their fate are a re- 
minder of how much we owe to such men in 
these uncertain times. 


KAISER STEEL CORP.’S PROFIT- 
SHARING PLAN 


Mr. JAVITS. I wish to call to the 
attention of the Senate what to me is 
an extremely important report, that the 
Kaiser Steel Corp. has made an initial 
payment to its 3,930 steelworkers of 
$312,000 under the company’s unique 
cost-saving and profit-sharing plan. It 
will amount to an average bonus of $79 
for each employee. 

I ask that articles dealing with this 
subject, appearing in this morning’s 
Wall Street Journal and in this morn- 
ing’s New York Times, be printed in the 
ReEcorpD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 26, 1963] 


Katser To Pay 3,930 STEELWORKERS $312,000 
IN SHARE-SAvINGS PLAN—INITIAL Bonus To 
AVERAGE $79 EacH UNDER UNIQUE PROGRAM; 
UNION May SPREAD IDEA IN 1964 


San Francisco.—Some 3,930 Kaiser Steel 
Corp. workers are due to be paid bonuses 
averaging $79 a man for the opening month 
of the company’s unique cost saving and 
sharing plan. 

The workers, members of the United Steel- 
workers of America at Kaiser's Fontana, 
Calif., plant, will receive $312,000 of $962,000 
in savings achieved on material, supply, and 
labor costs from 1961 rates. The company 
retains the rest. 

The savings-sharing plan went into effect 
at Kaiser March 1. If the program works, 
the steelworkers are expected to seek sim- 
ilar agreements with other steel producers. 
Union pressure for a sharing agreement isn’t 
likely this year, but the steelworkers could 
move for such a pact in 1964. 

Under the Kaiser agreement, eligible union 
members share in 32.5 percent of all ma- 
terial, supply, and labor savings. The work- 
ers, however, still are guaranteed at least 
the minimum wage and fringe benefits won 
by the steelworkers at other companies. 

About 7,000 workers at Kaiser’s Fontana 
plant are members of the union, but not all 
are eligible for the first monthly payment. 
The payments are made to clerical and tech- 
nical salaried workers and to hourly workers 
who aren't covered by other incentive pro- 
grams. 

Payments under the plan will vary from 
worker to worker, depending on the work 
performed. A Steelworker official estimated 
the payments covering March savings will 
range from 15.1 to 45.1 percent of wage 
rates. The smallest payment to an eligible 
worker, he said, will be 31.5 cents an hour 
for an employee who is in the lowest in- 
centive category and who earns the lowest 
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wage, $2.10 an hour. An employee in the 
top category earning $3 an hour will receive 
an added payout of $1.35 an hour. 

The union spokesman predicted the March 
share will be typical of the monthly pay- 
ments that Kaiser will be making under the 
program. April shares may be slightly 
smaller, he said, because March was a month 
of rapidly rising production when unit costs 
per ton tended to be low. 

Increased worker coverage, however, could 
reduce the individual payments, it was noted. 
The Kaiser-Steelworker agreement provides 
that employees covered by other incentive 
plans may join the cost-sharing program. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 26, 1963] 


KAISER STEEL Gives Bonus To 4,000 as 
Cosr REDUCTION Is ACHIEVED 
(By Gladwin Hill) 

Fontana, CALIF., April 25.—Nearly 4,000 
workers at the Kaiser Steel plant here re- 
ceived today a month’s bonus averaging $75. 

It was the first monthly application of 
an unusual labor-management program for 
sharing production-cost savings. 

The program was adopted by the company 
and the United Steelworkers Union as an 
outgrowth of their settlement after the 1959 
steel strike. 

Under the plan, production costs for a 
month are compared with the corresponding 
1961 period. Any saving in such costs is 
divided, with about two-thirds going to the 
company and 3214 percent to labor. In the 
steel industry labor costs represent about 
that fraction of production costs. 

For March a saving of $962,000 was calcu- 
lated. Of this, $312,000 goes to 3,930 eligi- 
ble union members. That number covers 
about half the plant’s working force. Some 
departments are still operating under old 
incentive plans, with options of shifting 
to the new plan. 

Monthly benefits in the long-range sharing 
plan are divided among individual workers 
in proportion to their base pay. 

The program differs from conventional 
employee profit sharing in that it hinges 
entirely on production costs, without respect 
to profits. 

The plan was instituted for a 4-year trial, 
following which it could be canceled by the 
company or the union. 

It is the major innovation produced by 
a nine-member long-range committee set up 
in the strike settlement to maintain harmony 
and equity with special respect to the fruits 
of progress. Three members represent the 
company, three the union and three the 
public. 

The union has 6,500 members in a produc- 
tion and maintenance local at the plant and 
500 in a clerical-technical local. 

Kaiser Steel ranks ninth among the coun- 
try’s producers. It set a landmark in the 
industry last year by abolishing the tra- 
ditional price premium for steel west of 
the Rockies. 

Last year the corporation had a net loss 
of $5,207,000 on sales totaling $232,316,000. 
This was said to have reflected a “generally 
lower demand for steel in the West through- 
out the year, coupled with a marked in- 
crease in foreign imports into the company’s 
marketing area.” 

Jack L. Ashby, president, said prospects 
for this year were more favorable. 

The production-cost savings registered in 
March were said to reflect “not only addi- 
tional efforts of employees, but also the ef- 
fect of a company-wide cost-reduction pro- 
gram underway for the past year.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I firmly 
believe that this action is clearly indic- 
ative of the direction in which our 
economy must go and that profit-shar- 
ing and stock ownership must play a 
major role in the future economy of our 
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country. It is critically important to 
the economy of our Nation that every 
encouragement be given to this practice. 

Indeed, Mr. President, the incentives 
inherent in the execution of this idea— 
based on actual productivity gains, which 
are shared between the company itself 
and its workers, and conforming to the 
company’s ability to pay—must form an 
important element in the solution of the 
mounting problems of industrial rela- 
tions. In my view, it may well be the 
key to its solution. 

One of the recommendations made, at 
my suggestion, by the minority in the 
1963 Joint Economic Committee report 
on the President’s Economic Report was 
that consideration be given during this 
session of Congress to various means of 
encouraging profit sharing by employ- 
ees, including restricted stock options, 
stock purchase plans, and other methods 
of stockholding as a part of, or in lieu 
of, wages and salaries. 

There is no reason why restricted 
stock options should be confined to 
executives and salaried employees. They 
should extend to production workers 
and blue collar workers, so that they too 
may have a vested interest in the econ- 
omy of our Nation, which is a true an- 
swer to communism. 

Profit-sharing programs bring greater 
returns to stockholders as well as to 
workers who share in a company’s profits 
through such plans. 

Mr. President, I believe that this is the 
wave of the future. I consider it a great 
privilege to be able to insert reports on 
this development in the Recorp, and to 
call attention to the extraordinarily fine 
record of the Kaiser Corp. in this pio- 
neer effort, which is so critically impor- 
tant to our Nation. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5517) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. PASTORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the Senator 
from Rhode Island, the Senator in charge 
of the consideration of H.R. 5517, will 
move to have all the committee amend- 
ments agree to. It is my further under- 
standing, under the procedures and un- 
der the rules, that as we carry out action 
on such motions, the bill would become a 
clean bill and be open to amendment. 

In order to give notice and be per- 
fectly fair, I wish to invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Rhode Island 
to the fact that with respect to one 
amendment—on page 9, line 3, after 
“$450,000,000,"” to insert “to remain 
available until June 30, 1964,”—not only 
with respect to the amount which is in 
the bill but also with respect to the 
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legislation contained in the language 
there will be some discussion, and sev- 
eral amendments will be offered. I sim- 
ply wished to give that notice. I have 
no objection to the Senate adopting all 
the committee amendments with that 


understanding. 
Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island so understands. 


Mr. President, the committee recom- 
mendations total $1,486,096,841, a net 
increase of $47,405,335 over the House 
bill and a net reduction of $166,203,615 
from the total supplemental budget re- 
quests of $1,652,300,456. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
shall highlight amendments proposed by 
the committee. 

The committee recommendation of $2 
million for the land-use adjustment pro- 
gram in the Department of Agriculture 
will permit the Department to make pay- 
ments this fiscal year on contracts 
entered into under the pilot land-use 
adjustment program. This recommen- 
dation is an increase of $1,850,000 over 
the House bill. 

For the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, the committee recommendation of 
$1,222,900, to be derived by transfer, an 
increase of $100,000 over the House bill, 
is for increased pay costs and admin- 
istrative expenses in connection with the 
initiation of the new rural housing pro- 
gram for the elderly, authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 87-723, approved September 28, 
1962. 

In addition, $2 million of a requested 
$5 million will enable the Department to 
establish a revolving fund to be used 
for making direct loans to nonprofit or- 
ganizations for senior citizens in rural 
areas. The House bill provided nothing 
for this item. 

The committee recommendation of 
$20,000, of a requested $34,000, for the 
Commission on International Rules of 
Judicial Procedure is required to fund 
the operations of this Commission until 
December 31, 1963, its statutory termina- 
tion date. The committee was informed 
that current expenses of the Commission 
are being paid out of the personal funds 
of the Chairman of the Commission. 

The recommendation of $75,000 for 
salaries and expenses of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, as re- 
quested in the supplemental budget esti- 
mate, is for funds to enable the Commis- 
sion to initiate the general war damage 
claims program authorized by Public 
Law 87-846 on October 22, 1962. The 
House bill provided nothing for this item. 

The $6 million recommendation for the 
Bureau of Reclamation for emergency 
construction of facilities in the Wellton- 
Mohawk Irrigation and Drainage Dis- 
trict of Arizona is for the alleviation of 
the salinity problem associated with the 
delivery of Colorado River water to Mex- 
ico. This item was not considered by the 
House, and the committee recommenda- 
tion includes language approving the 
appropriation of this amount on a non- 
reimbursable basis. 

The single largest amendment proposed 
by the committee provides $30 million of 
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a requested $61,900,000 for the shelter 
survey and stocking program for civil 
defense. The House bill made no provi- 
sion for this program. It is felt that the 
amount recommended should permit this 
program to continue pending an oppor- 
tunity later to review further require- 
ments. 

I should also call to the attention of 
the Senate that in the study of funds in- 
cluded herein for the District of Colum- 
bia, the committee review resulted in 
amendments reducing the House bill by 
$1,183,376. 

In accordance with the usual practice, 
the House bill makes no reference to, nor 
does it include funds for, Senate items. 
The committee recommendation for 
Senate pay costs has been included in the 
bill in the amount of $1,179,990, a reduc- 
tion of approximately $60,000 from the 
budget estimate; includes $67,500 for 
payments to widows of deceased Sena- 
tors, and several other small items. 

With regard to requests for additional 
funds for increased pay costs, which 
amounted in total to approximately $403 
million and which the House reduced by 
5 percent across-the-board, the Senate 
committee is recommending that we stay 
with the House. 

In conclusion, the single largest item 
in the bill—$450 million for public works 
acceleration—is recommended without 
change as to amount. The committee has 
added language to make these funds 
available until June 30, 1964, and has 
struck from the bill a proviso limiting 
Federal-funded projects to forest preser- 
vation activities of the Interior and Agri- 
culture Departments. However, in the 
report the committee “directs that not 
to exceed 10 percent of the funds ap- 
propriated be allocated to all-Federal 
projects.” 

I shall be happy to answer any ques- 
tions. In accordance with the under- 
standing as enunciated by the majority 
leader, no votes will be taken on this 
bill until next Tuesday. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, and that the bill as 
thus amended be regarded for the pur- 
pose of amendment as original text, pro- 
vided that no point of order shall be 
considered to have been waived by reason 
of agreement to this order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as I 
understand, there is no limitation of 
debate; there is no limitation as to ger- 
maneness; all the motion does is make 
the bill with the committee amendments 
original text. Is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct; sub- 
ject to amendment, subject to debate, 
subject to any other modification the 
Senate desires to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
agreement will not modify the rule with 
respect to germaneness. 

Is there objection? If there is no ob- 
jection, the request is agreed to. 
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The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 3, line 1, after “(76 Stat. 606)”, 
to strike out “$150,000” and insert “$2,000,- 
000”. 

On page 3, at the beginning of line 9, to 
strike out “$1,122,900” and insert 81,222, 
900”. 

On page 3, after line 11, to insert: 

“RURAL HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY REVOLVING 
FUND 


“For loans pursuant to section 515(a) of 
the Housing Act of 1949, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1484; 76 Stat. 671), including ad- 
vances pursuant to section 35(a) of the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration Act 
of 1961 (7 U.S.C. 1985), in connection with 
security for such loans, $2,000,000.” 

On page 4, after line 16, to strike out: 


“OFFICE OF TRADE ADJUSTMENT 
“Trade adjustment assistance 


“For administrative expenses necessary to 
carry out the functions of the Secretary of 
Commerce under title III of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962, and for expenses of 
technical assistance to firms under such ti- 
tle, including hire of passenger motor vehi- 
cles, $25,000.” 

On page 5, line 6, after the word “vehi- 
cles”, to strike out “$500,000” and insert 
“$750,000”. 

On page 5, after line 18, to insert: 
“STUDY OF HIGHWAY PROGRAM FOR ALASKA 

“For expenses ni to make engineer- 
ing studies and estimates and planning sur- 
veys relative to a highway construction pro- 
gram for Alaska, as authorized by section 13 
of the act of October 23, 1962 (76 Stat. 1149), 
$800,000, to remain available until ex- 


» 

On 8 6, after line 9, to insert: 
“DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
“Department of the Army 
“Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control 
“General Investigations 

“For an additional amount for ‘General 
Investigations’, $15,000.” 
On page 6, after line 16, to insert: 
“CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 


“For an additional amount for ‘Construc- 
tion, General’, $25,000.” 

At the top of page 8, to insert: 

“CLAIMS, DEFENSE 

“Not to exceed $3,300,000 may be trans- 
ferred from the appropriation for ‘Retired 
pay, Defense,” fiscal year 1963, to the ap- 
propriation for ‘Claims, Defense,’ fiscal year 
1963.” 

On page 8, after line 4, to insert: 

“DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL DEFENSE 


“Civil defense, Department of Defense 

research 

“For an additional amount for research, 
including continuing shelter surveys, mark- 
ing and stocking, $30,000,000, to remain 
available until expended.” 

On page 9, line 3, after the figures “$450,- 
000,000”, to insert “to remain available until 
June 30, 1964”, and in line 7, after the word 
“Congress”, to strike out the colon and 
“Provided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used for any project that 
does not require a financial contribution 
from State or local sources except projects 
dealing with preservation of forests in the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of the Interior”. 

On page 9, line 22, after the word “activi- 
ties”, to strike out “$5,430,000” and insert 
“$12,230,000”, and in the same line, after the 
word “which”, to strike out “$5,300,000" and 
insert “$12,100,000”. 
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On page 10, line 6, after the word “Act”, 
to strike out “$500,000” and insert “$1,000,- 
000”. 

On page 10, line 14, after “(37 U.S.C. Chap. 
7)”, to strike out “$315,000” and insert 
“$290,000”. 

On page 11, line 15, after the word “Serv- 
ices”, to strike out “$288,500” and insert 
“$175,000”. 

On page 11, after line 16, to strike out: 
“GRANTS FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 

“For an additional amount for ‘Grants for 
maternal and child welfare’, $3,500,000, of 
which $3,000,000 shall be available for child 
welfare services, and $500,000 for research, 
training, or demonstration projects in child 
welfare.” 

On page 11, line 24, to strike out “$102,500” 
and insert “$68,000”. 

On page 12, line 4, to strike out “$443,000” 
and insert “$425,850”. 

On page 12, after line 4, to strike out: 
“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
“Educational television facilities 

“For grants to assist in construction of 
educational television broadcasting facilities, 
as authorized by part IV of title III of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (76 Stat. 64), 
and for related salaries and expenses, to re- 
main available until expended, $1,500,000 of 
which not to exceed $75,000 shall be avail- 
able for such salaries and expenses during 
the current fiscal year.” 

On page 13, line 15, after the word “fund”, 
to strike out “$955,000” and insert “$977,000”. 

On page 13, after line 16, to insert: 
“COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL RULES OF 

JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 
“Salaries and expenses 

“For expenses necessary for the Commis- 
sion on International Rules of Judicial Pro- 
cedure, $20,000, to be available from January 
1, 1963, and to remain available until De- 
cember 31, 1963.” 

At the top of page 14, to insert: 
“FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
“Salaries and expenses 

“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries 
and expenses’, $75,000.” 

On page 17, after line 14, to insert: 

“The Administrator shall not be required 
to pay interest to the Treasury on transfers 
heretofore or hereafter made from capital of 
the ‘Direct loans to veterans and reserves 
revolving fund’ to the ‘Loan guaranty revolv- 
ing fund’ and adjustments shall be made for 
previous payments of interest on such trans- 
fers.” 

On page 19, after line 17, to insert: 

“CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 

“For an additional amount for ‘Construc- 
tion and rehabilitation,’ $6,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended and to be 
nonreimbursable.” 

On page 20, line 2, after the word “Fund”, 
to strike out the comma and “of which 
$300,000 shall be derived by transfer from 
the appropriation for ‘Loan program’ and 
$700,000 shall be derived from the appro- 
priation for ‘Construction and rehabilita- 
tion’, Bureau of Reclamation, fiscal year 
1963”. 

On page 20, after line 16, to strike out: 

“REVOLVING FUND 


“For an additional amount for the ‘Re- 
volving Fund, Virgin Islands Corporation’, 
$3,350,000." 

On page 21, line 9, after the word “Rec- 
reation”, to strike out “$200,000” and insert 
“$100,000”. 
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On page 21, after line 9, to insert: 
“OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 
“Salaries and expenses 

“The limitation under this head in the 
Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1963, on the 
amount available for administration and 
coordination is increased form $525,000 to 
$582,000.” 

On page 22, line 6, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to strike out “$130,000” and insert 
“$70,000”. 

On page 22, line 12, after the word Mar- 
shals“, to strike out “$1,110,000” and insert 
“$1,054,000”. 

On page 23, after line 1, to strike out: 

“TRADE ADJUSTMENT ACTIVITIES 

“For necessary expenses to carry out the 
functions of the Secretary of Labor under 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, $100,000.” 

On page 23, line 11, to strike out $20,- 
000,000” and insert 822,000,000“. 

On page 23, line 15, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to strike out “$3,000,000” and insert 
“$3,300,000”. 

On page 23, after line 16, to insert: 

“SENATE 

“For payment to Imelda E. Chavez, widow 
of Dennis Chavez, late a Senator from the 
State of New Mexico, $22,500.” 

On page 23, after line 20, to insert: 

“For payment to Georgia Lowe Dworshak, 
widow of Henry C. Dworshak, late a Senator 
from the State of Idaho, $22,500.” 

On page 24, after line 2, to insert: 

“For payment to Grayce B. Kerr, widow 
of Robert S. Kerr, late a Senator from the 
State of Oklahoma, $22,500.” 

On page 24, after line 4, to insert: 
“SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
“Administrative and clerical assistance to 
Senators 

“For an additional amount for administra- 
tive and clerical assistants to Senators, 
$7,600: Provided, That the clerk hire allow- 
ance of each Senator from the State of 
California shall be increased to that allowed 
Senators from States having a population of 
over seventeen million, the population of said 
State having exceeded seventeen million in- 
habitants, that the clerk hire allowance of 
each Senator from the State of Georgia shall 
be increased to that allowed Senators from 
States having a population of four million, 
the population of said State having exceeded 
four million inhabitants, and that the clerk 
hire allowance of each Senator from the State 
of Washington shall be increased to that 
allowed Senators from States having a pop- 
ulation of three million, the population of 
said State having exceeded three million in- 
habitants.” 

At the top of page 25, to insert: 
“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
“Miscellaneous items 

“For an additional amount for ‘Mis- 
cellaneous Items’, fiscal year 1962, $5,000." 

On page 26, line 18, to strike out “$6,- 
588,500” and insert “$6,088,500”. 

On page 27, line 10, after the word “con- 
tingencies”, to strike out “$250,000, which 
shall be available for expenses of organizing 
and holding the World Food Congress in the 
United States, as authorized by the Act of 
October 18, 1962 (Public Law 87-841)”, and 
in lieu thereof to insert “including expenses 
of organizing and holding the World Food 
Congress in the United States, as authorized 
by the Act of October 18, 1962 (Public Law 
87-841), $550,000, of which $18,000 shall be 
available for official functions and courtesies 
in accordance with said Act.” 
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On page 29, line 6, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to strike out “$441,000” and insert 
“$413,500”. 

On page 29, line 12, after the word “Colum- 
bia”, to strike out “$3,170,000” and insert 
“$2,902,800”. 

On page 29, line 15, to strike out “$1,300,- 
=a atk and insert $526,601". 

On page 34, line 5, after the word “trans- 
portation”, and strike out “maintenance” and 
insert “manufactures”. 

At the top of page 43, to strike out: 

“President’s Advisory Committee on Labor 
Management Policy: ‘President’s advisory 
committee on labor management policy’, 
84.750; “. 

On page 50, after line 1, to insert: 
“Senate: 

“Salaries, officers and employees, $901,980; 

“Office of the Legislative Counsel of the 
Senate, $10,110; 

“Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, $1,460, to re- 
main available until expended; 

“Contingent expenses of the Senate; 

“Legislative reorganization, $5,935; 

“Senate Policy Committees, $15,630; 

“Joint Economic Committee, $10,590; 

“Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
$11,435; 

“Joint Committee on Printing, $5,255; 

“Automobiles and maintenance, $1,300; 

“Inquiries and investigations, $153,800; 

“Folding documents, $1,705; 

“Miscellaneous items, $44,640 including 
$21,500 for payment to the Architect of the 
Capitol in accordance with section 4 of Pub- 
lic Law 87-82, approved July 6, 1961;”. 

On page 51, after line 18, to insert: 

“Senate office buildings, $16,150;”. 

On page 53, line 14, after the word “traffic”. 
to strike out “$125,970, of which $95,860 
shall be payable from the highway fund” and 
insert “$35,775, which shall be payable from 
the highway fund”; on line 17, after the 
word engineering“, to strike out “$315,020” 
and insert “$289,738"; in line 18, after the 


word “which”, to strike out “$74,960" and 
insert “$64,743”, and on line 19, after the 
word “and”, to strike out “$57,570” and 


insert 842,505“. 

On page 54, line 21, after the word “in”, 
to insert “Senate Document Numbered 14 
and“, and in line 22, after the word Con- 
gress”, to strike out “$16,993,400” and insert 
“$20,567,545”. 

On page 55, after line 9, to insert a new 
title, as follows: 


“TITLE IV 


“Philippine Rehabilitation Act Amendments 
of 1963 


“The Act entitled ‘An Act to authorize the 
payment of the balance of awards for war 
damage compensation made by the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission under the 
terms of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
April 30, 1946, and to authorize the appro- 
priation of $73,000,000 for that purpose’, ap- 
proved August 30, 1962 (Public Law 87-616), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

That there is hereby authorized to be 
paid by the Government of the United States 
to the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines the sum of $73,000,000 less the 
administrative expenses referred to in the 
third section of the Act: Provided, That such 
payment shall not be made until the Secre- 
tary of State shall have received assurances 
satisfactory to him from the Government of 
the Republic of the Philippines that such 
sum will be received by the Government of 
the Republic of the Philippines in full satis- 
faction and final settlement of any and all 
claims arising out of awards for war damage 
compensation made by the Philippine War 
Damage Commission under the terms of title 
I of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 
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(60 Stat. 128) and that the Government of 
the Republic of the Philippines shall insure 
that no part of such sum shall be directly 
or indirectly paid to any former Commis- 
sioner or employee of the Philippine War 
Damage Commission as compensation for 
services rendered as attorney or agent in 
connection with any such claim.’ 

“Sec. 2. All documents currently held by 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
and relating to unpaid claims arising out of 
war damages in the Philippines, except for 
internal documents of any agency of the 
United States, shall be transferred to the 
Government of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines by the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission. 

“Sec. 3. Funds appropriated by the first 
paragraph of title V of the Foreign Aid and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1963, 
not heretofore expended for administrative 
expenses, shall be used for making the pay- 
ment authorized by the first section of this 
Act, except that of such funds, not to exceed 
$20,000 shall be available to the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission for adminis- 
trative expenses which may be incurred in 
terminating its functions with respect to 
awards for war damage compensation made 
by the Philippine War Damage Commission 
under the terms of the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1946 and in transferring docu- 
ments in accordance with the second section 
of this Act. 

“Sec. 4. This title may be cited as The 
Bae 9 Rehabilitation Act Amendments 
of 1963. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk sundry amendments to the 
bill which is before the Senate; namely, 
Calendar No. 139, H.R. 5517, and ask 
that they be printed under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I did omit one item 
I should like to supplement at this time. 
I wish to call attention—and I think 
this is very important—that we have 
added title IV to the bill, which is sub- 
ject to a point of order—and a motion 
is already on file in the event it becomes 
necessary—which has to do with the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act Amend- 
ments of 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
posed amendment of title IV be placed 
in the Recorp at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Trr IV 
PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1963 

The Act entitled “An Act to authorize the 
payment of the balance of awards for war 
damage compensation made by the Philip- 
pine War Commission under the 
terms of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
April 30, 1946, and to authorize the appro- 
priation of $73,000,000 for that purpose”, 
approved August 30, 1962 (Public Law 87 
616), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That there is hereby authorized to be 
paid by the Government of the United 
States to the Government of the Republic 
of the Philippines the sum of $73,000,000 less 
the administrative expenses referred to in 
the third section of the Act: Provided, That 
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such payment shall not be made until the 
Secretary of State shall have received as- 
surances satisfactory to him from the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the Philippines 
that such sum will be received by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the Philippines 
in full satisfaction and final settlement of 
any and all claims arising out of awards 
for war damage compensation made by the 
Philippine War Damage Commission under 
the terms of title I of the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 128) and 
that the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines shall insure that no part of such 
sum shall be directly or indirectly paid to 
any former Commissioner or employee of the 
Philippine War Damage Commission as com- 
pensation for services rendered as attorney 
or agent in connection with any such claim. 

“SEC. 2. All documents currently held by 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion and relating to unpaid claims arising 
out of war damages in the Philippines, ex- 
cept for internal documents of any agency 
of the United States, shall be transferred 
to the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines by the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission. 

“Sec. 3. Funds appropriated by the first 
paragraph of title V of the Foreign Aid and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1963, 
not heretofore expended for administrative 
expenses, shall be used for making the pay- 
ment authorized by the first section of this 
Act, except that of such funds, not to ex- 
ceed $20,000 shall be available to the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission for ad- 
ministrative expenses which may be incurred 
in terminating its functions with respect to 
awards for war damage compensation made 
by the Philippine War Damage Commission 
under the terms of the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1946 and in transferring docu- 
ments in accordance with the second section 
of this Act. 

“Sec. 4. This title may be cited as ‘The 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act Amendments 
of 1963°.” 

DAY CARE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one item 
in this particular bill which interests me 
very greatly is the denial of any appro- 
priation for children’s day care centers, 
notwithstanding the fact that we have 
authorized an amount for them and that 
the House appropriated $3 million for 
that purpose. 

I am strongly in favor of that appro- 
priation, and shall join with the Senator 
from Connecticut, who I understand will 
move to restore all or part of that ap- 
propriation. 

A recent study indicates that a mini- 
mum of 400,000 children under 12 are 
currently without any kind of care while 
their mothers are at work. 

In 1900, only 18 percent of the Nation’s 
labor force were women; but by 1960, 
the ratio had risen to fully one-third. 
By 1970, an estimated two out of every 
five women in the United States will be 
working outside the home. 

Adequate day care for children of such 
women and other mothers who must be 
away from home for long periods is a 
serious national concern. Without such 
care during their most formative years, 
the children of the Nation risk perma- 
nent damage to their emotional and 
moral character. 

Economic necessity is the argument 
most often given for the need for day 
care, but other reasons loom large in 
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documenting need. Many children need 
day care because of behavior problems 
or because they have physical handicaps, 
because of illness at home, or because 
the home is overcrowded and the mother 
constantly overworked. 

I know of no provision which could 
save us more, both in social and economic 
terms, than help in day care centers, 
because in many families where the 
mother could work, and not be on relief 
or welfare, she is prevented from doing 
so because of lack of services to care for 
her children such as a day care center 
can provide. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks some evidence showing how 
greatly inadequate are these services 
throughout the country and how much 
we need such services. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXTRACTS FROM A CHILDREN’S Bureau STUDY 
(1960) on DAY Care FACILITIES 

1. Number of licensed day care centers: 
California, 767; New York, 524; and Texas, 
551. 

2. Aggregate capacity of licensed centers: 
California, 28,816; Florida, 5,625; Illinois, 
10,135; New York, 20,819; and Texas, 15,665. 

3. Source of funds includes 76 centers sub- 
sidized through the department of welfare 
in New York City and 23 centers in Texas. 

4. Group of children: Reported by eight 
States (District of Columbia, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin). Twenty-six of these 
centers are in New York City and may serve 
mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed 
children as well as the physically handi- 
capped. For convenience in tabulation, all 
these centers are reported above as serving 
the physically handicapped. They are not 
included in the count of other types of 
centers. 

5. Reported by 14 States (Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, and Wisconsin). Forty-four of these 
centers are in Illinois and 12 in Califor- 
nia, where they are licensed by the depart- 
ment of mental hygiene. Delaware reported 
that some day care centers (not licensed by 
the department of public welfare) are oper- 
ated under the direction of the superintend- 
ent of the hospital for the mentally retarded, 
Other States, of course, also may have un- 
licensed facilities for this group of children 
(or for the other groups listed in this table) 
that are not included in the counts reported. 

6. Reported by five States (District of Co- 
lumbia, Illinois, Michigan, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, and Pennsylvania). Thirteen 
of these centers were reported by New York 
and 4 by Pennsylvania. 


Mr. JAVITS. So, Mr. President, I em- 
phasize for Senators who will vote on 
this matter on Tuesday that we are not 
talking about eleemosynary questions. 
This is a matter of hard reality, and in 
terms of the welfare workload. As legis- 
lators, we would definitely prefer that 
people be given the opportunity to have 
the dignity of earning their own living, 
and have their own money on which to 
rely, than to be on welfare. This is one 
way we can encourage that. 
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ANTIDISCRIMINATION AMENDMENTS 


On another aspect of the bill, I ask 
unanimous consent that amendments I 
have submitted be printed in the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

(The amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Javrrs are as follows:) 

On page 2, line 10, after the period insert 
the following: “No part of the amount made 
available under this head in the Department 
of Agriculture and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, 1963, for ‘Payments to States 
and Puerto Rico’ shall be paid to any State 
in which the participants in, or beneficiaries 
of, the State programs carried out in cooper- 
ation with the Department of Agriculture are 
segregated, or otherwise discriminated 
against, on account of race, creed, or color.” 

On page 3, line 11, before the period insert 
the following: “: Provided, That no part of 
such additional amount shall be used in any 
State in which the participants in, or bene- 
ficiaries of, the programs of the Farmers 
Home Administration are segregated, or 
otherwise discriminated against, on account 
of race, creed, or color”. 

On page 3, line 18, before the period insert 
the following: “: Provided, That no part of 
such amount shall be used for loans, or ad- 
vances in connection with security for such 
loans, to provide rental housing or related 
facilities which are not available, or will 
not be available, to individuals without re- 
gard to race, creed, or color”. 


Mr. JAVITS. These amendments re- 
late to the Extension Service and the 
Farmers Home Administration, which 
are part of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I think they go directly to the 
point recently made by the US. Civil 
Rights Commission about discriminatory 
use of Federal funds. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is subsidizing segregation and 
discrimination in many of the programs 
in which it is providing the money de- 
rived from taxes on all citizens. In the 
programs relating to the Extension Serv- 
ice and the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion that fact is so clear, as I shall dem- 
onstrate with evidence on Tuesday, that 
limitations against nonsegregation and 
nondiscrimination are absolutely de- 
manded. That is what I intend to pro- 
pose. I think that these proposals are 
eminently deserving. 

Mr. President, I have laid down a 
principle for myself that I shall follow 
where its application is clear. I have 
no desire to spread a wide net in con- 
nection with this subject. However, 
where the evidence is clear, as it is in 
these two cases, I consider it my duty 
to ask the Senate to act, fortified, as I 
am, by the recommendation of the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission regarding dis- 
criminatory use of Federal funds, 

It is a crying shame, considering the 
situation we face in connection with civil 
rights, that we should countenance the 
expenditure of Federal funds to subsidize 
segregation and discrimination in the 
programs in which Federal funds are 
needed. 

ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM— 
MONTANA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, per- 
haps the best received and most bene- 
ficial of any new program associated 
with this administration has been the 
accelerated public works program. This 
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program in conjunction with the Area 
Redevelopment Act and the Manpower 
Retraining Act is making a determined 
effort to get to the heart of the unem- 
ployment and depressed economic condi- 
tions which plague our Nation. 

In Montana, as the distinguished Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. METCALF in the chair) 
knows, the accelerated public works 
program has been extremely well re- 
ceived. There are many more projects 
seeking assistance than there are funds 
authorized, a situation encountered 
throughout the country. Funds made 
available under this program have made 
employment available in our national 
forests during the winter months when 
there is generally serious unemployment, 
it has helped to finance local public 
works projects where needed, it has en- 
hanced the natural resource develop- 
ment program in the State and it has 
been especially important to the seven 
Indian reservations in Montana. 

Recently I received a letter from the 
president of the Northern Cheyenne 
Tribe, John Woodenlegs, in Montana in 
which the gratitude his people felt and 
the improvements that had been made 
since the establishment of these accel- 
erated public works projects were ex- 
pressed. My good friend, John Wooden- 
legs, stated as follows: 

The work program is the best thing that 
ever happened on our reservation, It is be- 
ginning to look better since it is being de- 
veloped, Roads are better for traveling, 
fences improved and the timber looks better 
since it is being thinned out. I am happy to 
say that even the children look better be- 
cause we notice they dress better and are 
getting plenty to eat. I wish you could see 
for yourself how happy everybody looks now 
since they have jobs and are bringing home 
good pay checks, they are willing to work no 
matter what the weather is like. I believe 
the Cheyennes would rather go out and work 
than depend on relief and welfare. By draw- 
ing relief and welfare they merely exist. 
But with employment they earn money 
enough to buy clothing, more groceries and 
other necessities they have always wanted 
and need. 


I wish to point out, as the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. METCALF in the chair) well 
knows, that the Northern Cheyennes 
have very little in the way of financial 
resources and because of little opportu- 
nity for development on the reservation 
land it has been extremely difficult for 
these people to make any tremendous 
progress without substantial help. 

The appropriation of the additional 
authorized funds for the accelerated 
public works program will be an invest- 
ment in the future of our Nation, a con- 
tribution to the well-being of those 
persons and communities who are pres- 
ently confronted with economically de- 
pressed conditions. 

Mr. President, to illustrate the impact 
that the program has had in Montana, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a list of 
those Montana projects already approved 
and a list of accelerated public works 
grant applications for the State sub- 
mitted to the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration by participating Federal 
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agencies for consideration when addi- is not completed in the field they have There being no objection, the list was 
tional funds are made available. While been determined eligible for accelerated ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
processing of these project applications public works assistance. follows: 


Status of APW 1 projects in Montana 


Area Project Agency 


VF Fabricate cattle guards --- Interior Bureau of Land Management $160, 000 
Deer Lodge National Forest Develop national forest U. — 0 of — 2 00, 000 
—r!!!! . ̃ — . amma! 30, 000 
70, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 
100, 000 
REY EEE 45, 000 
. PSI ID) oS ERE TI RE) RM O 65, 000 
— ——— — ee ee, 400, 000 
RES STIRS A Wis SB ERS 8 176, 000 
interior, Bureau of Land Management 50, 000 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Forest 25,000 | Feb. is 1963 
Bei INT U AaS SRR DS a ROS De nee See 50,000 | Oct 28, 1962 
Fan en Administration 143,000 | Feb. 16, 1963 
uster. Department of Agriculture Forest 5,000 | Feb. 15, 1963 
5 (b): 
Her Lodge: 
Beaverhead National Forest.. 70,000 | Jan. 16, 1963 
Deer Lodge National Forest.. 80, 000 K 
Do. 50,000 | Oct. 28, 1962 
do. 50, 000 Do. 
eS -| Community Faoilin y Administration . 38,000 | Mar. 5,1963 
Reneatign ü AA 4 i Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 60,000 | Oct. —, 1962 
fe. 
Musselshell: 
Lake Mason National Wildlife Reservation . Fence building . 00 40,000 ] Feb. 4, 1963 
Gallatin: Gallatin National Par Develop national forest . 8. 50,000 | Jan. 16,1963 
Service. 
Ravalli: 
100,000 | Oct. 28,1962 
50,000 | Jan. 16,1963 
20,000 | Jan. 16,1963 
A | ama 
40, 000 Do. 
e Health, Education, and Welfare.............| 38,000 | Feb. 3, 1963 
PAE e se... KKK 165,000 Jan. 18, 1 
* sacs ate Interior Bureau of Indian Affairs. 91, 000 R 
Health, Education and Welfare. 48,000 | Feb. 3, 1963 
Interior Bureau of Indian Affairs 51,000 | Jan. 18, 1963 
— — 47,000 Do. 
Health, Education, and ree 166,000 | Feb. 3,1963 
Interior Bureau of Indian Aff 276, 000 Oct. —; 


1 Accelerated public works. 


Programs submitted for consideration under the supplemental appropriation for Montana, Apr. 4, 1963 


Area Agency 
5b): 
Lolo National Forest, Sanders : nt of Agriculture— $47, 000 
rvice, 

10, 000 
23, 000 
Bitterroot National Forest, Ravall 44, 000 
84, 000 
30, 000 
Custer National Forest, Carbon 8 — 
bla): Deerlodge National Forest, Butte (Siverbowv) 47,000 
Construction of buildings, 1 facilities. 71, 000 
kepar o of 1 batlaings, recreational facilities. 16, 000 
Land treatment 24, 000 
/// NA NE AEA Road construction. 50, 000 
Construction of buildings, recreational facilities. 70, 000 
iia: ‘aa 5 ( ) Repair of buildings, recreational facilities 7 5 — 
y j a AEE Construction of buildings, recreational fa re ational 1 facil ities 127,000 
L.S.: Gallatin National Forest, Livingston (Park) roy eta con elena 32, 000 
Construction of —— 74, 000 
Repair gs, al ties. xen 
5(b): Kaniksu National Forest, Sanders . Road construction- s dl. ie REESE 20, 000 
8 gs, recreational facilities.. 125, 000 
Fepale Ia bulla, eae — facilities.....2... 2088 

ee e a i 
Kootenai National Forest, Kalispell (Lincoln) ROR CONE ¾ö—— — ͤ—.! EN %⅛ Ü. ̃⅛—ↄ—— V:? 000 
Construction of buildings, recreational facilities $0 00 
ee ae 20, 000 
Beaverhead National Forest, Butte (Silverbow) . . Construction of buildings, recreational facilities... 12, 000 
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Programs submitted for consideration under the supplemental appropriation for Montana, Apr. 4, 1963—Continued 


Area Project Agency 
A o A feat inka E a OSEE EE EE Road constructlon . U 285 Department of Agriculture etc. 
Construction of buildings, recreational 20 x 
Repair buildings, recreation facilities... 
5(a): Intermountain Station, Kalispell(Flathead) Road construction 
a . —„—L . | Pe 
see Thue work: 
oa National Forest, Sanders ER COIR E A d d cas ios ananienaeer 
Construction of buildings, recreational facilities.. r 
Bitterroot National Forest, Ravalli 
Custer National Forest, Carbon 
5(a): Deerlodge National Forest, Butte (Silverbow) - Road construction 
Construstion of pulidings, recreational facilities 
Repair oe any recreational facilities 
Land treatment 
bend 8 Road construction -4 
rapea erini of botatea rera ti 
pair — ise facilities. 
Land treatment.. 
Flathead National Forest, 5(a): Kalispell (Flathead)..| Road construction 
Construction of buildings, recreational facili 
Repair buildin: 2 mane facilities 
L. S.: Gallatin National Forest, Livingston Park Road construction - 
Construction of buildings, recreational facilities 
Repair buildings, recreational facilities. _._.... 
Land treatment 
Kaniksu National Forest, 5(b): Sanders Road construction 
Construction of buildings, recreational facilities.. 
sepat buildings, recreational facilities 
800 Land treatmen K. . 
a): 
Kootenai National Forest, Kalispell (Lincoln) . . Road construction. 
Construction of build 
Land treatment 
Beaverhead National Forest, Butte (Silverbow) 
Gb): Deere . Road construetion ..-se-asnodascuninnansianan 
Construction of buildings, recreational facilities = 
800: Repair buildings, recreational facilities —::. AA EL 
nai Intermountain Station, Kalispell (Flathead) Walen ß dd “ 
8 Flathead Count Flathead Route 13, grading, drainage, base 
Kalispell ee Ee 3 = Flathead Route 13, 3, construction of bridge. 
Ravalli Count Post office, repairs, improvements 
Indian reservations: 
Fort Peck Reservation, Wolf Point. Community water and sewage. ...............-..-.----..- 
Fort Belknap Reservation: . 
Milk River Valley Community water, individual waste 
Beaver Creek. 2 Individual water and waste 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation: Lame --| Community water and J individual waste. 
Blackfeet Reservation: Babb, St. Mary. Individual water and waste f do 


5(a): 


Flathead Reservation: 


Butte (Silver Bow County): Butte (8t. James Com- | 45-bed addition, expansion of service 
Kalispell Hospital). 


a DEOR County): Eureka (Eureka Com- | 9 general beds and 28 nursing beds (new) 
8 
Kahpe speli ( Painea. County), Kalispell General Hos- | Expansion of X-ray facilities and other services 0ʒ 0 
pital. 
5(b): 
Carbon (Carbon ee Red Lodge, Carbon | Add 16 nursing beds to general hospital 4 ꝗ :- do 
County Memorial H 
Musselshell (Musselshell < County), Roundup, Round- | Add to 15 nursing beds, remodel kitchen, heating plant, doo 
up Memorial Hospital. and oxygen system. 
3083. Kalispell (Lincoln), Libby. 44 Stabilize pond and out fall j-e. 
Fort Peck (Roosevelt): 
a R SS NE E AA a beset ff.. —— a th SR 2 
Popia Sones te pire ease iat areca ome taens B — 
Lake County: Roman -| Stabilize ponds, interceptor, and outfall. = 
Ravalli County: 3 = Stabile Pond P00 4 
50 N County: Thompson MM cu cen AE DPE ER OOn cack RE a EAE o AAE oust oielee Buia di 
Columbia Falls (Flathead County)) 700 water system (new Housing and Home Finance A; 
Community Facilities ‘Administ ra- 
nh. 
790 sanita Bee nate — — do. 
Libby (Lincoln County) 230 Muni 
Butte (Silver Bow County)) 510 „Roads (ne — 9 — 
so P idger (Carbon County) 
ri 77... a a E E E aA 
Roberts (Carbon E 
Lake Count 
Polson City . Hass E ATE Taree 
ie. Ie ee ole 
Musselshell County: Roundup E: E TANE E SE N ETY 
Roosevelt County: Culbertson. 700 Water system (new) 
Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes o 
Roosevelt County 230 Municipal buildings (new). 


790 Sanitation (new)) . 
„ccc rr. a ee bes 
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Programs submitted for consideration under the supplemental appropriation for Montana, Apr. 4, 1963—Continued 


Area 


In 
Er a 


Fort Belknap 3 
Northern Cheyenne Reservat 

Rocky Boy’s Roser vation 

Crow Reservation. 


5 (a 
: Xatispen (Flathead County), Glacier National Park... — lining, reconstruction of bridges, visitors center, | Interior—Park Service. 


Kalispell, (Flathead County), Creston National Fish . — — of raceways to 1 ponds, relocate pipe- 
eee * , pave roads and parking areas, picnic 


lines and 
area, 


Project Agency Amount 

Road construction, timber stand improvement, construc- | Interior Bureau of Indian Affairs $347, 000 

sa of community centers, erosion control. 
22 Ü . «·www 2 59, 000 
H SS) CS ̃ — x es ee 65, 000 
N Road c construction, improvements, community centers. 22,000 
Road construction, erosion control, timber stand improve- 61, 000 
=o construction or repair of community centers. 1 
Road construction, erosion control, constraction or repair |... 81, 000 

of community cen 

MRA BARRE 1,000 
Interior Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 100, 000 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a few words in explanation 
of title IV of the pending bill, dealing 
with the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments of 1963. 

At the outset I should like to say that 
I do not approve, in general, of the pro- 
cedure whereby basic law is changed by 
amendment of an appropriation bill. 
However, I think that under the present 
circumstances the procedure is entirely 
warranted. In the first place, prompt 
action is necessary because the payment 
of claims under existing law is imminent. 
The Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion has completed processing some of 
the Philippine claims and is on the point 
of disbursing payments. Also, it is im- 
portant from the standpoint of our re- 
lations with the Philippines that this 
matter be settled as quickly as possible 
in order that the Philippine Government 
and people will not be concerned that the 
moral commitment of our Government 
will be breached. Furthermore, a change 
in the law technically requires an appro- 
priation, or reappropriation of the funds 

appropriated under existing 
law. So the Appropriations Committees 
have a legitimate interest, and an appro- 
priation bill is the proper vehicle for 
such a change. 

Also, the provision which is included 
in the appropriation bill is one which is 
not novel in its approacl. but, on the 
contrary, was the method preferred by 
the State Department under the Eisen- 
hower administration and is acceptable 
to the present administration. Further- 
more, it has been considered by the com- 
miitees having legislative jurisdiction 
and is and has been an alternative meth- 
od to which the Philippine Government 
does not object. 

I should like to repeat the substance 
of a statement which I made at the con- 
clusion of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearing on April 18 when this 
matter first came to public attention. 
This is that this matter involves ques- 
tions about the relationships between 
two friendly states—the United States 
and the Philippine Republic. I hope 
nothing which has occurred and which 
will occur as a result of consideration of 
this amendment will disturb the historic 
friendly relations between this country 
and the Philippines. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Department of 
State have taken every reasonable step 
which has occurred to them to avoid 
such a consequence, 


It certainly is the intent of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and I am sure 
of the Appropriations Committee, that 
no action should be taken by the Con- 
gress or the administration which would 
violate any understandings or pledges 
between the two countries. Although 
we believe that the facts which have 
been brought to the attention of the 
Congress demonstrate that changes 
should be made in the so-called Philip- 
pine war claims legislation, the basic 
original intent of that legislation should 
be preserved in a manner which will 
permit the full benefits of the act to 
be realized by the Philippine economy. 

The report of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, on pages 32 and 33, de- 
scribes the legislative background of the 
amendment as follows: 

On April 23, 1963, the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, appeared be- 
fore this committee in behalf of an amend- 


ment to Public Law 87-616 which would. 


change the manner of payment of the $73 
million balance of awards for war damage 
compensations made by the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of April 30, 1946. 

The amendment is the result of public 
hearings held by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on April 18, 1963, printed under 
the title “Activities of Nondiplomatic Rep- 
resentatives of Foreign Principals in the 
United States,” part 2. 

The amendment would transfer respon- 
sibility for disbursement of said funds from 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
to the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines, provide specifically that such 
sum would be deemed to be in full satis- 
faction and final settlement of any and all 
such claims and require that Government 
to insure that no part of such sum shall 
be directly or indirectly paid to any former 
Commissioner or employee of the Philippine 
War Damage Commission as compensation 
for services rendered as attorney or agent 
in connection with any such claim. The 
amendment would return the legislation to 
the original intent of the 1946 Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations had 
determined that the change in the method 
of payment was desirable for reasons which 
appear evident in the above-cited hearings 
and recommended this method of making 
the change to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in view of the imminence of the pay- 
ment of claims under the existing statute. 

The Committee on Appropriations concurs 
with the Committee on Foreign Relations in 
this matter. 


I should like to make a few remarks 
with respect to Mr. John O’Donnell’s ac- 


tivities in connection with the Congress. 
As has been reported, Mr. O’Donnell 
made contributions to a number of Mem- 
bers of both Houses, and the newspapers, 
as is their tendency, have emphasized 
this fact, in my opinion, beyond its real 
significance. 

There has been some testimony before 
the committee with respect to outlawing 
campaign contributions from foreign 
sources. Both Under Secretary Ball and 
Deputy Attorney General Katzenbach 
testified in favor of such legislation, and 
I doubt that any Member of the Senate 
would oppose such a move. I intend 
to propose such a provision as an amend- 
ment to the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act. The fact is, however, that even if 
such a law had been in effect in 1960, 
no Member of Congress receiving a con- 
tribution from Mr. O’Donnell would have 
known, had Mr. O’Donnell sought to con- 
ceal it, that the contributions which he 
made actually originated from a foreign 
source. Mr. O’Donnell used bank treas- 
urers’ checks which are difficult to trace 
and failed to itemize them on his foreign 
agents registration statement. 

Mr. President, in that connection, I 
wish to correct and clarify a statement 
which was published in the New York 
Times on April 18, 1963, under a Wash- 
ington dateline, which stated as follows: 

The political contributions were made by 
cashiers’ checks purchased October 12 and 
November 1, 1960, from the Union Trust 
Company here. Photostats were made avail- 


able to the committee by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 


The statement that photostats were 
made available by the General Account- 
ing Office is incorrect. The General Ac- 
counting Office made no documents of 
any kind, including these checks, avail- 
able to our committee. I think this item 
has been the source of some misunder- 
standing and possibly embarrassment to 
the General Accounting Office. 

As has been customary for many years, 
the committee borrows certain account- 
ants to assist our staff in making com- 
plicated calculations with regard to such 
matters. The accountants perform 
their duties completely and entirely at 
the direction of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and its staff. They sup- 
ply us with nothing. As a matter of 
policy, the General Accounting Office 
has no responsibility whatever for any 
documents or else, other than 
merely the mechanical or statistical work 
which may have been involved. 


1963 


I wished to make it perfectly clear 
that no Member of Congress or anyone 
else should hold the General Accounting 
Office responsible for any of the activities 
which entered into this transaction. 

Mr. O’Donnell, in his letter transmit- 
ting the contributions, sought to leave 
the impression that the contribution was 
his own: 

He says, in transmitting the contribu- 
tions: 

DEAR : It is my privilege to send you 
the enclosed modest campaign contribution. 

I am well aware that candidates for office 
have a heavy financial load; I consider it an 
obligation to help wherever I can. In these 
troublesome days our country needs the very 
best public servants and I value you high 
among them. Knowing your reputation, 
moreover, for unqualified fairness in dealing 
with causes in the public interest, I need 
not emphasize that neither I nor my friends 
in the Philippines, for whom I occasionally 
speak, are expecting any favored position 
by reason of my small help. 

With personal regards and all good wishes 
for your success in the election November 8, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. O'DONNELL, 


It is true, of course, that Mr. O’Donnell 
refers to his “friends in the Philippines, 
for whom I occasionally speak,” but, very 
clearly he sought to leave the impression 
that the contribution was his own—as 
he says, “my small help.” 

Speaking from recent personal experi- 
ence I can understand how, in the first 
place, many Members of the Congress 
would not have had personal knowl- 
edge of the contribution—and may not 
yet—and, in the second place, did not 
know of its true source or significance. 

Most Members must rely upon contri- 
butions for financing campaigns, until 
some better system is formulated, and 
there was little, if, indeed, any, reason 
for distinguishing Mr. O Donnell's con- 
tribution from any other which they may 
have received. I should also say that few 
campaigns are so well financed that 
candidates can afford to turn back con- 
tributions in the absence of knowledge, 
on their part, of why they should not 
be received. 

One further thought which has arisen, 
not only as a result of this particular 
action, but of others, as well: I believe 
many lobbyists make this type of con- 
tribution at least as much, and often 
more, to impress their clients, as to im- 
press or influence candidates. In our 
study and in other connections, I have 
come to realize that some foreign agents 
contribute small sums and then describe 
their import in exaggerated terms to 
impress their foreign principals as to 
their effect. It is a part of the process 
of “puffing” themselves, which also is 
evident in other aspects of their trade, 
and which enables them to obtain or 
maintain their clientele. 

The fact is, in respect to contribu- 
tions, as in some other respects, O’Don- 
nell did not so much influence Congress 
as he deceived it. 

As Deputy Attorney General Katzen- 
bach testified, a foreign agent, registered 
under the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act “would have to report campaign ex- 
penditures here that were made on be- 
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half of his principal as part of his em- 
ployment undertaking and expenses.” 
O’Donnell did not do this. In fact, his 
entire procedure, in obtaining the funds, 
purchasing what he thought were un- 
traceable bank treasurer’s checks, and 
transmitting them, was so designed as to 
obscure the source of his funds. 

I have stated that Mr. O’Donnell de- 
ceived Congress. The records of the 
committee clearly show this to be the 
fact. Our records show that in July of 
1951, less than 4 months after Mr. 
O'Donnell left the Philippine War Dam- 
age Commission, he entered into ar- 
rangements, for payments to him, for 
work on further legislation and for rep- 
resentation on behalf of Philippine 
claimants upon whose claims he had so 
recently passed judgment. These ar- 
rangements ultimately resulted in pay- 
ments to him and his associates by 1960 
of over $1 million. 

I wish to emphasize that this amount 
does not include payments made under 
the bill passed in 1962. O’Donnell had 
been registered as a foreign agent as 
early as 1952, but it was not until 1959 
that he indicated in his Justice Depart- 
ment registration any interest in war- 
damage legislation. This indication was 
made to appear only incidental to his 
representation as an agent for sugar in- 
terests in the Philippines for which his 
fees were far less than from claimants. 
Nowhere in his registration did he de- 
scribe his activities or his expenses in 
any way which would inform a reason- 
able person of the extent of his interest 
in such legislation. On several occa- 
sions, Mr. O'Donnell testified before 
committees of the Congress in support 
of war-damage legislation; but always 
he left the impression that he was testi- 
fying as a former Commissioner, and no- 
where did he voluntarily disclose his 
personal financial interest. 

At our hearings on March 1, Mr. 
O’Donnell actually testified that he did 
not disclose, in previous testimony before 
the committees of Congress, that he was 
acting in fact, if not in law, as the agent 
of foreign principals, and for his own 
interests. The fact is that, on one oc- 
casion, under questioning, he obliquely 
acknowledged a portion of his repre- 
sentation. On June 12, 1962, when testi- 
fying before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the following colloquy occurred 
between the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] and Mr. O’Donnell; at the 
time, the Senator from Alabama was 
acting as chairman, during my absence: 

Senator SPARKMAN. Do you or any of your 
clients have any interest in any claims? 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Yes. I represent the 
Philippine Sugar Association. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Is it one of the 
claimants? 

Mr. O'DONNELL. It would be one of the 
claimants, yes. 

Senator SPARKMAN. What would be the 
amount? 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Of the claims? 

Senator Sparkman. That have been ad- 
judged. 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Offhand, insofar as the 
final report of the Commission is concerned, 
I would like to read—I don’t know the 
answer to your question, but just to give 
you an idea, so far as the statements by the 
Commission are concerned. I read from page 
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15 of the final report of the Commission 
where it says: 

“Claimants probably received no more 
than 20 percent of today's cost of reproduc- 
tion of their homes, farms, and businesses.” 

As to the total amount of the balance 
owed to the claimants in the sugar industry, 
I don't happen to have those figures with 
me at the moment. 


Mr. President, I submit that answer is 
partly unresponsive, and certainly it is 
not clarifying as to his role before the 
committee. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
Sparkman] of course at that time did not 
have the information which now is avail- 
able to the committee, and he had no 
reason to pursue the matter. 

From 1954 until 1959, Mr. O’Donnell 
was registered as a lobbyist, under the 
Domestic Lobbying Act, for the Philip- 
pine War Damage Claimants Association. 
I emphasize the Domestic Lobbying Act, 
as distinguished from the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act. The Lobbying Act is 
not within the scope of my committee’s 
jurisdiction; and I do not purport to be 
an expert on it, although it is my general 
impression that it is not particularly ef- 
fective in identifying interests or activi- 
ties of domestic lobbyists. At any rate, 
Mr. O'Donnell was not registered for the 
claimants association, during the period 
of 1960, 1961, and 1962, under any act 
when Philippine war damage legislation 
was most actively being considered, and 
when, in fact, he was testifying in behalf 
of it before congressional committees. 
And nowhere was he ever registered for 
the individual claimants for which he 
was paid or intended to be paid for his 
services in behalf of the legislation 
passed in 1962. 

I think it is quite clear that the intent 
of the original Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of April 30, 1946, was the economic 
rehabilitation of the Philippines, and 
that the making of payments to individ- 
uals, companies, and associations suffer- 
ing losses as a result of war was merely 
a vehicle to accomplish this purpose. 

The fact that it was the vehicle which 
coincided with the interests of Mr. 
O'Donnell was by no means accidental. 
Very soon after his leaving office as a 
member of the Commission, Mr. O’Don- 
nell made arrangements on his own to 
represent one group of claimants; and 
his fellow Commissioner, Mr. Delgado, 
conceived the purpose of obtaining en- 
actment of further legislation which 
would, and did, result in great financial 
benefit to Mr. O’Donnell. 

As I have indicated, he and his asso- 
ciates have already received in excess 
of $1 million, and more would come to 
them if the existing law should be al- 
lowed to stand. 

I should like to emphasize a very im- 
portant point: that further payments on 
claims, according to Mr. O Donnell's own 
testimony, would be upon the same 
claims which Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. 
Delgado had adjudicated as members of 
the Philippine War Damage Commission. 

The evidence taken from Mr. O’Don- 
nell's own files indicates that he and 
Mr. Delgado promoted the so-called 
moral obligation to pay further claims, 
and kept the issue of further payments 
alive after “enthusiasm on the part of 
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the interested parties and the—Philip- 
pine—Government have cooled off. 
Nothing has been done and no one seems 
to be interested enough to take the in- 
itiative in having some action by the 
Government on the matter of additional 
war damage compensation.” 

That quotation is from a letter to Mr. 
O'Donnell from Mr. Delgado, dated Jan- 
uary 13, 1952, which, as I have indicated, 
was less than a year after these two 
gentlemen had ceased to act as Com- 
missioners of the original Claims Com- 
mission. That letter is merely indica- 
tive of, and an example of, many other 
letters which indicate the beginning and 
the pursuance of an activity on the part 
of these gentlemen to create in the 
Philippines, and eventually in the Con- 
gress, the belief that there was a moral 
obligation to pay further claims—an 
obligation which, in my opinion, did not 
exist at the time when they initiated 
that activity. 

To initiate further action, early in 
1952, still less than a year after they had 
left the Commission, Mr. O'Donnell and 
Mr. Delgado even attempted to obtain a 
list of the 120,000 claimants under the 
original act. 

It is regrettable— 


Mr. O'Donnell wrote to Mr. Delgado, 
after he found he could not get the list— 
that we did not make up this list before we 
left the Commission, but this is little solace 
now. 


In explanation of that, I may state 
that he had written to the custodian of 
the files of the Commission, requesting 
a list of all the claimants—which list, 
as he stated, he had neglected to take 
with him when he left the Commission 
in 1951. 

So, Mr. President, I repeat that Con- 
gress was deceived. I think the record 
is quite clear on the point that if Con- 
gress had been informed of the true 
facts as we now know them, the legisla- 
tion in the form in which it was actually 
passed would not have been enacted. In 
this statement I am supported by the 
statements, in our committee hearings of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
man], who conducted the hearings dur- 
ing which the committee considered the 
legislation, in my absence, and by the 
ranking minority member, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER], who 
also attended those hearings. 

Some suggestion has been made that 
this change in the law, which the For- 
eign Relations Committee and the Ap- 
propriations Committee are proposing, is 
an attempt to enact legislation aimed at 
a single man or a group of men. The 
statement that it would have this effect 
is, I believe, correct. However, who 
would disagree with the principle which, 
in fact, is incorporated in present law— 
namely, that an official of this govern- 
ment should not be allowed to enrich 
himself on the basis of matters which 
he handled while he was an official. It 
is not for me to judge the applicability 
to this case of the present conflict-of- 
interest laws and statutes. However, 
the principle of which I have spoken, 
and which is incorporated in existing 
law, is certainly no less correct because 
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its implementation in this legislation is 
directed to the purpose of preventing 
further enrichment of those who may 
have violated the spirit of those laws. 

There has been some discussion as 
to what would be the best means of 
amending the act passed last year, so 
as to prevent those who have interfered 
with our legislative process from receiv- 
ing benefits from that legislation. Two 
courses have been suggested: One would 
be to transfer full payment to the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines, which ac- 
cepts funds “in full satisfaction and 
final settlement of any and all claims” 
arising out of the 1946 legislation and 
“insures that no part of such sum” goes 
to O’Donnell and his associates. 

A second course would be to retain 
the present form of payment by our 
Government to individual claimants, and 
simply amend the current legislation so 
as to preclude the payment of compen- 
sation from awards to O’Donnell and his 
associates. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has studied closely both approaches. 
Neither provides an absolute guarantee 
that fees contracted for prior to 1962 
will not eventually reach the lobbyists. 
However, a number of factors led the 
committee to choose the government- 
to-government payment route. 

First, since almost all the claimants 
come under the legal jurisdiction of the 
Government of the Philippines, that 
Government would be better able to en- 
force prohibitions of payments to O’Don- 
nell. No matter what language is written 
into the current act, in the end it would 
be legally effective only against persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

Second, the government-to-govern- 
ment payment is more in line with the 
economic development purposes of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946. I do not 
feel it necessary here to retrace the his- 
tory of that act, but only point out that 
our Government, faced with the demand 
for repayment generated for the most 
part by O’Donnell, Delgado and their 
clients, proposed this form of payment 
in 1960. 

There are suggestions that this money 
paid to the Philippine Government will 
not find its way down to the small claim- 
ant. I want to point out that such fears 
are usually voiced by the big claimants— 
the less than 3 percent of the total num- 
ber of claimants who stand to receive 
over $50 million of the $73 million con- 
tained in this bill. 

If the Philippine Government decides 
to pay all the claimants, it can; if it 
decides to pay the small ones, it can; 
if it decides that such payments would 
not contribute to the economy, it can 
devote the money to public works. The 
choice will rest with the Philippine Gov- 
ernment—although I note that in the 
last mentioned case neither O’Donnell 
nor his associates would have any basis 
whatsoever to obtain any fees. 

The Senate has the opportunity today 
to correct faulty legislation, return a 
law to its original intent and deny to 
those who tampered with the legislative 
process the financial benefits of their 
labors. 
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There is this one further benefit to 
be gained by our action of this bill. It 
will serve as notice to those who would 
attempt to promote similar self-serving 
legislation that the Senate is willing to 
admit its errors and take the necessary 
corrective action. 

In closing, I would like to say that it 
was not the intention of our committee, 
when it began its study cf activities of 
nondiplomatic agents, to go beyond a 
review of the adequacy of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act in order to de- 
termine its effectiveness under present 
circumstances. The facts of the O’Don- 
nell case have diverted us only for the 
moment. I want to assure my colleagues 
and the public that this case not only 
showed the weaknesses in the Philippine 
War Claims Act, but has revealed some 
major flaws in the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act. 

When our study concludes, I believe 
that the O’Donnell case, and others, will 
provide the committee and, I hope, the 
Congress with enough facts so that we 
may be able to legislate effectively in 
this rather complicated but important 
area of Government. 

Mr. President, due to the complexity 
of some of the laws relating to claims, 
I have had prepared a memorandum 
which deals with the War Claims Act of 
1948. In some of the reports there has 
been some confusion between the original 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act, which was 
passed in 1946, and the subsequent War 
Claims Act of 1948, which is title 50, 
section 2006, of the statutes. 

If I may paraphrase a little, the pur- 
pose of the War Claims Act of 1948 was 
the payment of the claims of American 
citizens who had been interned or de- 
prived of property during the war. A 
section was included in that act which 
related to the reimbursement of certain 
affiliated religious organizations for their 
expenditures for supplies, food, clothing, 
hospitalization, and so on, for members 
of the Armed Services. As I have said, 
that was 1948. 

Then in 1952 the War Claims Act of 
1948 was amended. Under the amend- 
ment approximately $20 million was paid 
to certain religious organizations. 

In 1956 the War Claims Act of 1948 
was further amended. Under that 
amendment approximately $8,700,000- 
plus was paid. Altogether almost $29 
million was paid. 

Some of the fees to which I have re- 
ferred as being included in the $1 million 
figure, of course, arose out of the amend- 
ments. But the claims that arose under 
the amendments were related to the 
original claims on behalf of these re- 
ligious institutions. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
memorandum to which I have referred, 
for the clarification of Senators and the 
public. 

There being no objection, the mem- 
orandum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM, War Cxiamms Acr or 1948 

(TITLE 50, App. Sec. 2006), APRIL 26, 1963 

Srcrron 2006. Claims of religious organiza- 
tions; certification of claim: 

The Commission is authorized to receive, 
adjudicate according to law, and provide for 
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the payment of any claim filed by any re- 
ligious organization functioning in the Phil- 
ippine Islands and affiliated with a religious 
organization in the United States, or by the 
personnel of any such Philippine organiza- 
tion, for reimbursement of expenditures in- 
curred, or for payment of the fair value of 
supplies used, by such organization or such 
personnel for the purpose of furnishing 
shelter, food, clothing, hospitalization, medi- 
cines and medical services, and other relief 
in the Philippines to members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States or to civilian 
American citizens (as defined in sec. 5 [sec. 
2004 of this appendix]) at any time subse- 
quent to December 6, 1941, and before Au- 
gust 15, 1945. Any claim allowed under the 
provisions of this section shall be certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for pay- 
ment out of the war claims fund estab- 
lished by section 13 of this act [sec. 2012 of 
this appendix] (July 3, 1948, c. 826, sec. 7, 
62 Stat. 1245). 

Basic purpose of the War Claims Act of 
1948 was the payment of claims of Amer- 
ican citizens who had been interned or de- 
prived of property during the war. 


THE 1952 AMENDMENT TO WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 
1948 


The 1952 amendments: 
constituted the entire section prior 
amendment by act of April 9, 1952. 

Subsections (b)—(g) added by act of April 
9, 1952: 

(b) Compensation for loss or damage to 
real property used in educational, medical, 
or welfare work. 

(c) Compensation to replace facilities. 

(d) Determination of claims. 

(e) Investigation; determination of re- 
placement costs; basis used. 

(f) Piling of claims; adjudication; place 
and use of payments. 

(g) Claims of internees and prisoners of 
war unaffected. 

According to O'Donnell (letter dated May 
11, 1959) : 

Paid on relief claims of religious organiza- 
tions under paragraph 7(a), $2,857,899; paid 
on property claims of religious organizations 
under paragraph 7(b), $17,238,396. 

THE 1956 AMENDMENT TO WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 
1948 


The 1956 amendment: Subsection (h) 
added by act of August 6, 1956. 

(h) Denominational organizations: 

The report of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House and the Senate states 
that the purpose of the proposed legislation 
“is to add a new subsection to the War 
Claims Act of 1948 (50 App. U.S.C., sec. 2006) 
to broaden the act to make cognizable.claims 
by any religious organization functioning 
in the Philippines which is of the same de- 
nomination as a religious organization func- 
tioning in the United States.” 

According to O’Donnell (letter of May 11, 
1959): Paid on property and relief claims of 
religious organizations under paragraph 
7(h), $8,711,482. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 


Subsection (a) 
to 


(d) Determination of claims: Claims 
filed pursuant to subsection (b) fof this sec- 
tion] shall be determined and paid upon the 
basis of postwar cost of replacement which 
shall be ascertained by the War Claims Com- 
mission. In making such determinations 
the Commission shall utilize but not be 
limited to the factual information and 
evidence contained in the records of the 
Philippine War Damage Commission; the 
technical advice of experts in the field; the 
substantiating evidence submitted by the 
claimants; and any other technical and legal 
means by which fair and equitable postwar 
replacement costs shall be determined 
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memorandum on the constitutional ques- 
tion raised by the proposed amendment 
to Public Law 87-616. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION RAISED BY PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENT TO Pusiic Law 87-616 


CONCLUSION 


Claimants to whom awards were made un- 
der the terms of title I of the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946 would not be de- 
prived of property in violation of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution by the 
enactment of the proposed amendment to 
Public Law 87-616. 

Public Law 87-616 directed the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission to provide 
for the payment of the unpaid balance of 
awards previously made under title I of the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946! and 
authorized the appropriation of funds for 
that purpose. In addition, among other pro- 
visions, Public Law 87-616 established cer- 
tain conditions governing eligibility for pay- 
ment, and directed the Commission to take 
certain steps with respect to notification to 
the prospective beneficiaries of the act and 
determination of their eligibility for pay- 
ment. 

The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 
had established the Philippine War Damage 
Commission, and authorized it to “make 
compensation” under specified conditions 
and to certain classes of persons, for “physi- 
cal loss or destruction of or damage to 
property in the Philippines,” resulting from 
certain perils of war enumerated in section 
102 of the act. In general, the effect of the 
act was to make compensation payable for in- 
juries to property resulting from acts of war 
in the Philippines on the part of either side 
during World War II. The act also made 
provision for the filing of claims and the 
determination of their validity, and author- 
ized the appropriation of funds for the pay- 
ment of awards made by the Philippine War 
Damage Commission. Numerous claims were 
in fact filed with the Commission, approved 
in whole or part, and paid in whole or part, 
prior to the enactment of Public Law 87-616. 

It is now proposed to amend Public Law 
87-616, so as inter alia to eliminate the pro- 
visions for payment of the unpaid balance 
of previous awards to claimants by the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission. In- 
stead, payment would be authorized to the 
Philippine Government of a sum “to be ad- 
ministered by the Government of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines for such purpose, or 
purposes, as it considers appropriate”, “such 
sum to be deemed to be in full satisfaction 
and final settlement of any and all claims 
arising out of awards for war damage com- 
pensation made by the Philippine War Dam- 
age Commission under the terms of title I 
of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946.” 

Would this amendment violate any prop- 
erty rights of claimants protected by the 
fifth amendment? In our judgment it 
would not, for the following reasons: 

First, there appears to be no constitutional 
obligation upon the U.S. Government for 
payment of any of the compensation for 
injury to property which the acts of 1946 
and 1962 authorized to be paid, and conse- 
quently no person so injured could have any 
right to exact such payment. As a gen- 
eral proposition the United States is not 
legally responsible for destruction of prop- 
erty resulting from its legitimate exercise 
of the constitutional powers to declare and 
wage war, and it could hardly be argued 
that the U.S. Government is legally respon- 
sible for damages resulting from acts of an 
enemy invader, Such injuries to property of 


760 Stat. 128. 
3 U.S. v. Pacific R.R. (7 S. Ct. 490, 120 U.S. 
227, 30 L. Ed. 634 (1887) ) 
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themselves give rise to no objections under 
the fifth amendment. The acts of 1946 and 
1962, therefore, bestowed or authorized the 
bestowal of gratuitous benefits on those who 
came within their scope. 

Consequently, any claim of deprivation of 
property without due process in the present 
situation must rest upon the premise that 
the enactment of Public Law 87-616 itself 
vested in those claimants who were success- 
ful under the prior act rights which are 
protected by the fifth amendment. This, 
however, is not the case. 

In general, property rights which are 
vested, and not merely the subjects of a hope 
or expectation of becoming vested at some 
future time, are constitutionally protected; 
but it cannot be argued here that the claim- 
ants who stand ultimately to benefit from 
Public Law 87-616 have, prior to payment, 
any title to any part of the funds authorized 
to be appropriated in the act“ Ownership 
of these funds remains in the U.S. Govern- 
ment until they are duly appropriated and 
lawfully paid out. 

Nor do the claimants have any vested right 
in the continued existence of the legislation 
under which they hope eventually to recover 
compensation. In eral, there are no 
vested constitutional rights in the continu- 
ation of a rule or provision of law even 
though particular rights under such rule or 
provision, so long as it exists, may be con- 
stitutionally protected.“ 

In „there is no constitutional 
right to the continued existence of a statute 
conferring benefits bestowed by Congress 
in the first instance purely as a matter of 
grace. 

The Cummings case cited in the preceding 
footnote is closely analogous to the present 
situation, and in our judgment is determina- 
tive of the question presented by the pro- 
posed amendment to Public Law 87-616. In 
the exercise of the constitutional war powers, 
Congress had enacted the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, authorizing seizure of prop- 
erty of allen enemies. Later, the Settlement 
of War Claims Act was enacted, authorizing 
return under certain conditions of property 
seized pursuant to the earlier legislation. 
The respondent corporation duly made ap- 
plication for return of certain property so 
seized, and was found entitled to the return 
by the Alien Property Custodian. Subse- 
quently, however, Congress adopted Public 
Resolution 53, declaring that all deliveries 
of property authorized by the Settlement of 
War Claims Act were to be postponed until 
certain arrearages on the part of the German 
Government in the satisfaction of claims of 
American nationals were eliminated. The 
question was presented to the Supreme Court 
whether Public Resolution 53, in withdraw- 
ing the benefits granted to former owners 
of confiscated property by the Settlement of 
War Claims Act, deprived such persons of 
property rights without due process of law. 
After finding that the Settlement of War 
Claims Act did not of itself rest title to the 


*See Cummings v. Deutsche Bank und Dis- 
conto-Geselischaft (57 S. Ct. 359, 300 U.S. 115, 
81 L. Ed. 545, reversing 83 F. 2d 654, 65 App. 
D.C. 297, certiorari granted 57 S. Ct. 34, 299 
U.S. 527, 81 L. Ed. 388). 

4Truaz v. Corrigan (Ariz., 42 S. Ct. 124, 
257 U.S. 312, 66 L. Ed. 254 (1921) ); Middleton 
v. Teras Power & Light Co. (Tex., 39 S. Ct. 
227, 249 U.S. 152, 63 L. Ed. 527 (1919) ); Bat- 
taglia v. General Motors Corp. (169 F. 2d 254, 
certiorari denied 69 S Ct. 236, four cases, 335 
U.S. 887, 93 L. Ed. 425 (1948)); N.L.R.B. v. 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. (169 F. 2d 571), 
certiorari denied; Foreman’s Ass'n of Amer- 
ica v Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. (69 S. Ct. 411, 
335 U.S. 908, 93 L. Ed. 441 (1948) ). 

SUnited States ex rel. Burnett v. Teller 
(107 U.S. 64, 2 S. Ct. 39, 27 L. Ed. 352 (1883) ); 
Cummings v. Deutsche Bank und Disconto- 
Gesselischaft, supra (6.48 Stat. 1267). 
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property in the former owners, and that the 
respondent corporation did not in fact have 
title as of the time of the adoption of Public 
Resolution 53, the Supreme Court declared: 

“The grant to former alien enemy owners 
of the privilege of becoming entitled upon 
conditions specified to have returned to them 
the property of which they had been de- 
prived by exertion of the war power of the 
United States was made by the Congress in 
mitigation of the taking and in recognition 
of ‘the humane and wise policy of modern 
times.’ Brown v. United States (8 Cranch 
110, 123). 

* * * * * 

“We think it clear that the grant by the 
Settlement of War Claims Act was made as 
a matter of grace and so was subject to 
withdrawal by Congress. United States v. 
Teller (107 U.S. 64, 68). Frisbie v. United 
States (157 U.S. 160, 166). Lynch v. United 
States, supra, 577. The resolution does not 
infringe the fifth amendment.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
hope that the Senate will adopt the 
amendment which has been proposed by 
the Committee on Appropriations. As I 
stated in my opening statement, the pro- 
cedure is an unusual one, but I believe 
the circumstances which warrant the 
procedure are also unusual. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr 
President, I believe on the whole the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations did 
a good job in holding down the expendi- 
tures included in the supplemental ap- 
propriations bill now before the Senate. 
There were several sizable budget esti- 
mates which the committee refused to 
consider. As finally approved by the 
Appropriations Committee, the bill 
would now appropriate a sum $166,200,- 
000 under the budget estimates. 

The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions decreased the figures proposed by 
the House relating to several items, but 
it also increased in a few instances 
some of the items over the figures in- 
cluded in the House bill. When the Sen- 
ate committee made such increases, it 
did so only when absolutely necessary, 
and when the appropriations were such 
that, if not made in the supplemental 
appropriations bill, they would have to 
be approved later in a regular appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. President, one item which I 
thought should be drastically cut or 
eliminated entirely was the very large 
item of $450 million for the accelerated 
public works program. It is true that 
many of the projects under this program 
are good ones, but in my opinion they 
should be considered as are all other 
public works projects. They should be 
considered by the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress rather than merely be- 
ing considered and approved by bureau- 
cratic officials here in Washington. It is 
not good government procedure to han- 
dle any program in that manner. If 
projects are worthy, they should come 
before the Congress as all other pro- 
posed projects, and be required to have 
the same benefit-cost ratio as other 
pubie works projects are required to 

ave. 

Mr. President, I shall support an 
amendment to cut drastically the $450 
million item to which I have referred. 

In closing, I wish to commend Mr. 
William L. Batt, Jr., administrator of 
the program, for doing a good job. I 
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think he is one of the better admin- 
istrators in government. If it had not 
been for his good administration, the 
program would be in much worse shape 
than it is now. 

Mr, President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

FEES FOR LOBBYISTS—REPORTING OF PRIMARY 
ELECTION CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very glad that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] has been pursuing 
the investigations into lobbying by the 
lobbyists for foreign governments; and 
I take some pride in the fact that, as a 
member of the Finance Committee, I 
have sponsored for years the legislation 
to remove the subsidy or bonus of nearly 
$55 a ton which until the latter half of 
last year was given to producers of for- 
eign sugar, and which I was successful 
in getting the Congress partially to adopt 
last year. 

I hope I may be pardoned if I also take 
pride in the fact that questions I asked 
during Finance Committee hearings last 
year concerning the fees received by 
lobbyists for foreign sugar interests and 
governments launched the investigation 
which is now being carried to fruition by 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas. 

It is my intention to support the pro- 
posal which the Senator from Arkansas 
has made to deprive the Philippine lob- 
byists of the fees which apparently they 
would otherwise collect if the bill of last 
year, which was endorsed by nearly all 
the newspapers in the country, and was 
endorsed by the administration, is per- 
mitted to stand. But, Mr. President, I 
think we should go further than the 
Senator from Arkansas has gone and 
use this occasion to improve our system 
of reporting expenditures in campaigns 
for election. 

We now properly require the reporting 
of campaign contributions for final elec- 
tions. I am very happy to state I re- 
ported the contributions to my 1960 cam- 
paign, including a contribution of $100 
by Mr. John O’Donnell, whose name has 
been mentioned in this connection. But, 
unfortunately, there is a great gap in 
our procedures. There is no requirement 
to report contributions in primary elec- 
tions, but in the one-party States as in 
the Democratic States of the South, in 
some States of New England, the middle 
border, and at one time, the Far West, 
the very crucial time is the primary elec- 
tion. 

My proposal would require a full state- 
ment of contributions both in the final 
and primary elections, and by both com- 
mittees and individuals. 

I am very hopeful the Senator from 
Arkansas, who has shown such diligence 
and public spirit, will strike out at an- 
other taproot of corruption by applying 
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the principle of reporting expenditures 
in primary as well as general elections. 

So in accordance with rule XL of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
give notice that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule 
XVI for the purpose of proposing to the 
pending bill, H.R. 5517, the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1963, an amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk with 
written notice under the rule. 

I think I should add that the language 
of this amendment is from the bill (S. 
559) which was introduced on January 
28, 1963, by Senators Lone of Missouri, 
KEATING, BARTLETT, CLARK, COOPER, HUM- 
PHREY, INOUYE, KucHEL, MCINTYRE, 
Morse, Moss, MUSKIE, PROXMIRE, and 
RANDOLPH. 

I believe that this disclosure lan- 
guage—which is the part of the Long bill 
I am offering—derives from earlier pro- 
posals by the late Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr. So, with this distinguished 
sponsorship, and with the trail so splen- 
didly blazed by the junior Senator from 
Arkansas, I hope we may at last get pub- 
licity of expenditures in primary as well 
as general elections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
notice will be received and printed. 

(See the foregoing notice printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. DOUGLAS, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


THE FOOD STAMP ACT OF 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
note that the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] today has introduced a bill called 
the Food Stamp Act of 1963. This is the 
administration bill and it provides a na- 
tional food stamp program similar to 
that which has been operated on a pilot 
basis for the past 2 years. 

The present program was established 
by Executive order, using the funds pro- 
vided by section 32 of Public Law 320, 
74th Congress. The administration bill 
would provide legislative authorization 
for the program. If adopted, the funds 
to operate the program would come from 
regular appropriations rather than sec- 
tion 32 receipts. 

The purpose of the program is to im- 
prove the diets and the nutrition of 
needy persons. The program is also in- 
tended to make more effective use of our 
agricultural surpluses and food abun- 
dance. 

The pilot food stamp program estab- 
lished by the Kennedy administration is 
in operation in 31 cities and counties, 
and it has received strong support. Many 
other counties and cities have sought to 
become eligible to participate and this 
bill provides a legislative basis for a na- 
tionwide program. 

Under the present pilot program an 
eligible family purchases stamps at a 
rate equivalent to the amount of money 
normally spent for food; the family re- 
ceives, in effect, additional free stamps 
in an amount determined by family size 
and family income. In the pilot pro- 
grams the average family has received $1 
in food stamps for each 63 cents in cash 
expended for stamps. 
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The eligibility requirements for partic- 
ipation are set by the States, using such 
factors as they now employ in providing 
welfare assistance. However, State 
standards are worked out with repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the State plan must have the 
approval of the Secretary to insure that 
the standards conform to the objectives 
of the program. 

The food stamp program is not a sur- 
plus food distribution program. It op- 
erates through the normal channels of 
trade, and retailers who accept stamps 
redeem them through wholesale food 
concerns or through banks. 

The pilot program has been operated 
on a budget of $50 million. The budget 
request for next year is approximately 
$51.5 million, but, of course, if the pro- 
gram were to be widely expanded the ap- 
propriations would have to be increased. 
This is a decision which the Congress 
would make each year, depending upon 
the needs. 

I commend the administration, and 
the chairman of the committee as well, 
for their support of the program. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I should 
like to express pleasure at the statement 
just received from the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCarrny] with regard 
to the food stamp program and the ac- 
tion of the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
share with the Senator from Minnesota 
the hope that we will soon see accept- 
ance of the program which, in its pilot 
operation, has demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness. 


PROXMIRE PAYMENT TO THE 
TREASURY—A HOME RUN FOR IN- 
TEGRITY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxMIRE] has repeatedly demonstrated 
his honesty and courage in his 5% years 
in the Senate. 

Recently he once again showed a strik- 
ing devotion to the highest standards of 
public office, when he took the remark- 
able action of paying more than $9,000 
to the Federal Treasury out of his own 
pocket, as an unconditional gift. 

This payment by Senator PRoxMIRE 
represented the full salary paid to his 
top assistant since that assistant went 
to work on the Senator’s payroll on Au- 
gust 27, 1962. 

Senator PROXMIRE also has announced 
he will pay his chief assistant’s full 
salary from April 1 to mid-June from the 
Senator’s own pocket, This is an addi- 
tional $3,000. 

Senator PROxMIRE is doing this al- 
though his top staffman has been work- 
ing hard and well for him on Senate 
business since he was hired last August; 
and will continue to work for Wiscon- 
sin's senior Senator while taking gradu- 
ate work at the University of Wisconsin 
in Madison, 

Mr. President, the Library of Congress 
has indicated only one public record of a 
Senator paying any of his Senate staff 
out of his own personal income, and that 
was a multimillionaire. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is a man of modest 
means. 
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The senior Senator from Wisconsin has 
been under vigorous attack in his State 
for having this man work for him on his 
Senate payroll while taking courses at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

What Senator Proxmire has done in 
assuming the full and total cost of this 
assistant’s work is remarkable. I salute 
him for it. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp at this point an editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of 
April 25 crediting Senator Proxmire for 
hitting a home run for this action. In- 
deed he has. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

PROXMIRE’s $9,007 CORRECTION 

Recently Senator PROXMIRE aroused some- 
thing of a storm in his home State of Wis- 
consin when it became known his top-paid 
senatorial office assistant was a graduate 
student at the University of Wisconsin and 
doing all his work there. 

This was a shock to most people, especially 
Wisconsin constituents, because the Senator 
seems to have an unusually keen under- 
standing of public-life proprieties. 

Despite his insistence that his man-in- 
Madison worked hard and served well (pri- 
marily helping Wisconsin industries get de- 
fense contracts), the complaints continued. 
So the Senator out of his own pocket paid 
the Government $8,895 his assistant had re- 
ceived in salary, plus $111 in interest—and 
took him off the public payroll. The Sen- 
ator said he concluded the complaints were 
right. 

Well, it was an expensive political les- 
son, and we're surprised Senator PROXMIRE 
had to learn it in such a painful way—$9,007 
is nearly a third of his salary. But his ac- 
tion also must set some kind of a new rec- 
ord. Most politicians, when caught, either 
assume a defense of pious righteousness or 
point to some other politician doing the same 

. * * They rarely reimburse the tax- 
payers for their lapses. But the Senator re- 
bounded like a ballplayer who atones for a 
fielding error by hitting a homer the next 
time up. 


THE TFX WARPLANE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Chicago Daily News of April 10, 1963, 
there appears an article by Max Freed- 
man on the TFX question. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Now MCNAMARA MUST JUSTIFY SHORT CIRCUIT- 
ING OF TFX EVALUATION 
(By Max Freedman) 

WASHINGTON.—In the last few days the 
bitterness in the TFX warplane controversy 
has sensibly declined. The Defense Depart- 
ment has dropped its campaign against the 
motives of the Senate investigating commit- 
tee in holding an inquiry into the circum- 
stances that gave the huge TFX contract 
to General Dynamics Corp. even though its 
bid was higher than the one offered by the 
Boeing Co. 

In return the committee has become less 
suspicious of the Pentagon’s conduct in try- 
ing to ward off ugly questions. This relaxed 
atmosphere allows us to turn to the central 
issues of public policy that have been thrust 
into the background during the angrier 
phases of the controversy. 
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It should be understood that the TFX bids 
were analyzed by the Air Force evaluation 
team at the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 
During the 4 evaluations this team consisted 
of 235 members who spent 275,000 man-hours 
in their analysis of the proposals. It seems 
to have escaped public notice that 82 percent 
of the team members were civilians. They 
were civilian specialists in science and en- 
gineering and related fields. 

The evaluation team prepared exhaustive 
reports on all aspects of the contract, in- 
cluding engineering, cost, management, and 
performance. Then the reports were sup- 
plemented by data furnished by the Bureau 
of Naval Weapons on those features peculiar 
to the Navy version of the TFX—carrier com- 
patibility. The Navy team also consisted 
of a high percentage of civilians. 

Thus it is not correct to suggest that a 
group of military people in the Defense De- 
partment decided in favor of Boeing and 
then were overruled by the civilian chiefs. 
The fact is that many expert civilians took 
part in the evaluations and it is utterly mis- 
leading to picture this controversy as an 
issue involving a military challenge to civil- 
ian control, 

The commander of the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, the logistics command, the systems 
command, and the Chief of the Bureau of 
Weapons all endorsed the recommendations 
of the source selection board. These con- 
currences then went to the Air Force council. 

The council consists of eight Air Force 
generals. For the TFX competition three 
Navy admirals also sat on the council. The 
council unanimously recommended Boeing 
for the contract. The Air Force chief of staff 
and the chief of naval operations agreed 
with this, 

It was at this point that Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara, supported by the Air 
Force and Navy Secretaries, intervened to 
award the contract to General Dynamics. 

Later evidence may compel new conclu- 
sions but at this stage of the inquiry five 
points stand out clearly: 

1. No one has questioned the honesty or 
integrity of McNamara, just as no military 
leader has offered the slightest challenge to 
civilian control. 

2. It is an abuse of a sacred principle, how- 
ever, to suggest that civilian control means 
that civilians should make all the decisions 
or that civilians are entitled to make arbi- 
trary decisions. 

3. In the TFX contract, McNamara named 
the contractor while the Navy and the Air 
Force, which have to command and fly the 
plane, objected that they were not getting 
what they wanted or needed. They were 
overruled without the civilian chiefs eyen 
bothering to talk out the issues with them. 

4. In previous cases, the controlling prin- 
ciple has been competition on its merits with 
professional military committees, assisted by 
civilian scientists and technical experts, hav- 
ing the responsibility to recommend what 
weapon best meets their requirements, with- 
in the terms of a competition explicitly de- 
fined from the start. 

5. Tested system has thus evolved that 
could not be rigged or controlled by an arbi- 
trary decision of one or two civilian chiefs. 
This protection of the public interest was 
inherent in the process since it involved a 
large number of professional people, with 
professional careers, drawn from different 
services, checking and balancing each other. 
Too many people were part of this procedure 
to permit them to be influenced by pressures 
from industry or politics. 

These five principles have not been scru- 
pulously followed in the TFX case. The 
onus rests squarely on McNamara to show 
that his method is an improvement over 
these tested procedures. Perhaps he will 
succeed triumphantly but the committee still 
awaits his answers. 
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THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH 
OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on the 
23d of April 1813, Stephen Arnold Doug- 
las was born in Brandon, Vt. The career 
of this great American has been some- 
what obscured and, indeed, somewhat 
belittled because of the fact that in the 
senatorial campaign of 1858 in Illinois 
he was the successful rival of Abraham 
Lincoln, and because in the presidential 
election of 1860 he was the unsuccessful 
candidate of the northern Democratic 
Party. 

On Tuesday of this week we celebrated 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Stephen A. Douglas, and I should like to 
take this opportunity to make a few com- 
ments about the man and his signifi- 
cance to American life. 

In a natural desire to magnify the 
qualities of our noble politician-saint, 
Abraham Lincoln, there has been a 
tendency to disparage and deprecate 
Stephen A. Douglas, his opponent. As 
Lincoln has been properly cast in the 
role of hero, what is more inevitable for 
those who love sharp contrasts than to 
assign Douglas the part of villain. Soin 
discussing these memorable debates in 
which a century and 5 years ago Illinois’ 
two ablest sons struggled across our hot 
prairies and which were in fact the prel- 
ude to the Civil War, many writers, and 
orators, swayed by a sense of drama and, 
at times, by partisan feeling, have gen- 
erally drawn a sharp comparison be- 
tween a Douglas who is pictured as squat, 
arrogant, morally obtuse, and none too 
bright, and the tall, majestic, all-com- 
prehending Lincoln. 

This is a grave distortion of the truth. 
Without disparaging Lincoln in the 
slightest, I hope that in the few minutes 
at my disposal, I may put the debaters in 
a more accurate perspective. 

In the first place, Douglas’ energy and 
ability were such as to make him a foe- 
man worthy of Lincoln’s steel. No 
neutral can study the debates including 
the Chicago, Bloomington, and Spring- 
field speeches without concluding that 
Douglas was very often the superior, and 
it is well to remember that it was Douglas 
and not Lincoln who won the senatorial 
election. 

Born in Vermont in 1813, Douglas came 
to Illinois at the age of 20 with but a 
single dollar in his pocket. He disem- 
barked at the little Illinois River hamlet 
of Naples, and then walked 12 miles to 
the little village of Winchester. After 
teaching school at Winchester for a few 
months, he was admitted to the bar 
shortly before he was 21. A few months 
afterward he was chosen States attorney 
of Morgan County. Elected to the legis- 
lature at the age of 23, he served with 
Lincoln where he made a distinctly better 
record than the latter. At 27, he became 
secretary of state for Illinois and shortly 
afterwards the youngest judge ever to 
serve on our State supreme court. Then 
in 1843 at the age of 30, he was elected 
to Congress, and 3 years afterward, at 
the age of 33, to the Senate of the United 
States. As Clay, Calhoun, Webster, and 
Benton faded from the scene, Douglas 
became the intellectual leader of the 
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Senate, and the voice of young America, 
and of western expansion. 

He received a number of votes for the 
Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency in 1852, and barely missed being 
nominated for the Presidency in 1856, 
when he was 43 years of age. When he 
appeared in this campaign for the Sen- 
ate in 1858, he was the foremost states- 
man of the Nation. 

Douglas was, as I have said, the advo- 
cate of western expansion. He had sup- 
ported the Mexican War and the acquisi- 
tion of what is now New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, and Nevada, and also a large 
section of Texas. He worked aggres- 
sively for an Oregon treaty which would 
bring the Pacific Northwest under the 
American flag, and he looked forward to 
the day when all of North America would 
be joined to us in political union with 
continental free trade and with demo- 
cratic institutions prevailing for all. To 
cement such union, he put through the 
Illinois Central Railroad running from 
Galena and Chicago in the North to New 
Orleans in the South, and which was de- 
signed to tie the Middlewest with Missis- 
sippi and the Gulf States. In doing so, 
he avoided the later abuses and scandals 
of the railway grants of the 1860’s and 
1870's, and gave to the State of Illinois 
a share of the revenues of the road and a 
voice in its control. 

I may say that he was scrupulous in 
seeing to it that he did not profit per- 
sonally from any land grant. Then he 
pushed through legislation for a railroad 
from Chicago to the Pacific Ocean to 
connect the Middle with the Far West. 

It was here that he helped to set in 
play the forces which were his ultimate 
undoing. For the immediate question of 
the late 1840’s and of the 1850’s was 
whether the new territories which were 
being acquired were to be slave or free; 
the ultimate issue was no less than the 
fate of the Nation as a whole. The 
southern fire-eaters wanted to extend 
slavery into the North, and Tombs of 
Georgia boasted that he was going to 
call the roll of his slaves from the foot 
of Bunker Hill Monument. The North- 
ern Abolitionists, on the other hand, 
wanted slavery to be abolished in the 
South. If either of these groups were 
to fail in their objectives, each preferred 
secession and separation to union in a 
divided country. 

Midway between these groups stood 
Douglas. As a compromise, he proposed 
that the people of the newly established 
territories should have the right to de- 
cide whether or not they wished to legal- 
ize slavery, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should preserve strict neutrality. 

To obtain Southern support for his 
Western railway, he got Congress in 1854 
to pass the Kansas-Nebraska Act which 
repealed the Missouri Compromise of 
1820. This compromise had prohibited 
slavery in new territories north of the 
extension of the southern boundary of 
Missouri, but Douglas now opened them 
up to local option on the question. While 
disclaiming any moral concern over the 
question of slavery and stating that he 
did not care whether slavery was voted 
up or down, Douglas nevertheless in- 
sisted on the right of the people of the 
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territories to make a free choice, and the 
duty of the Federal Government to be 
neutral in fact as well as in word. When 
the Buchanan administration violated 
this principle, and with the aid of armed 
bands from Missouri tried to jam a pro- 
slavery constitution down the throats 
of the people of Kansas, Douglas broke 
with Buchanan and fought with all his 
strength for fair play and free elections. 
In the senatorial election of 1858, he was 
therefore being opposed by the Bu- 
chanan Democrats as well as by the 
newly founded Republican Party under 
its leader, Lincoln. These latter two 
groups, widely divided as they were in 
their ultimate aims, were nevertheless 
united in a common effort to end the 
political career of Douglas. 

Lincoln’s opposition was, of course, 
deeper than any personal rivalry. Like 
Douglas, he occupied a middle ground 
between the two sets of extremists. But 
unlike Douglas, he maintained that the 
Federal Government should not merely 
be neutral. He contended that since 
slavery was wrong, it should instead pre- 
vent its extension into the territories. By 
thus preventing the spread of slavery into 
new territory, he believed that the eco- 
nomic wastes of that institution would 
ultimately lead to the freeing of the 
slaves in the South. But he wanted this 
to be done peacefully, voluntarily, and 
with full compensation to the owners. 

These, then, were the momentous is- 
sues which a century ago were being 
threshed out on the prairies of our be- 
loved State and which faced the debaters 
here on this very spot. For it was here 
that Lincoln asked Douglas the crucial 
question as to how he could reconcile 
the Dred Scott decision that slaveowners 
could take their slaves into free terri- 
tories, and possibly even into free States, 
with his doctrine of the supremacy of 
popular sovereignty. Douglas’ instant 
reply was that by local ordinances and 
by the sentiments of the people, the Dred 
Scott decision could be made inoperative 
in the territories. This won for him the 
senatorial election of 1858. But his an- 
swer split the Democratic Party between 
its northern and its southern wing and 
led to his own defeat in 1860 as the presi- 
dential candidate of the northern section. 

It was in this latter election that Doug- 
las rose to true greatness. Seeing that 
his defeat was inevitable, he toured the 
South and begged them not to secede. 
If they would only let the issue be freely 
decided on the frontier, he argued that 
the divisive issue could be insulated from 
the mainstream of the Nation’s political 
life so that the Union could thus be pre- 
served. 

But neither North nor South would 
listen. The North went for Lincoln and 
the South for Breckinridge and then the 
South seceded rather than live under 
the Presidency of a hated northerner. 

It is a common belief, one which 
apparently is true, that at the inaugura- 
tion Douglas sat beside Lincoln and held 
Lincoln’s hat in his hand, and was his 
friend, as Lincoln was taking his solemn 
oath of office. 

When the issue was presented to the 
Nation, Douglas did not hesitate for a 
moment. He almost immediately 
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pledged his support to his rival, Lincoln, 
and went on an extended speaking trip 
through southern Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois to rally the Democrats behind 
the Union cause. In this he was largely 
successful, and he even brought over 
such violent Southern sympathizers as 
John A. Logan and John A. McClernand, 
who had been Democratic Congressmen 
and bitter opponents of Lincoln, but later 
became Union generals. 

One of the interesting conjectures of 
history is whether Douglas was able to 
have the rank of general conferred upon 
Logan and McClernand as a condition 
for their support of the Union. 

In this effort, worn out by heat, over- 
exhaustion, and strain, Douglas suc- 
cumbed to a fever and died more or less 
penniless on June 3, 1861, at the early 
age of 48. 

Lacking the moral nobility of Lincoln, 
Douglas nevertheless deserves well of 
our country. A passionate fighter for 
American unity, his body lies near the 
shores of Lake Michigan and into the 
coolness of his tomb, the stormy waters 
of the inland sea send, at times, their 
clangor. He would have had it thus, and 
his fiery spirit would take pride in his 
last words for his children which are 
engraved upon the base on his 
monument: 

Tell them to obey the laws and support 
the Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have listened 
with great interest to the brief but splen- 
did biography of a great American. I 
just noted the Senator’s concluding 
statement Douglas died when he was 
only 48 years old. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Thatis correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If I ever knew 
that fact before, it had become obscured 
by the great stature of Douglas as an 
intellectual giant. I have frequently 
cited the splinter party behind Brecken- 
ridge as a historical example of how the 
Democratic Party can defeat itself, as it 
did when Lincoln was elected. While I 
am a believer in States rights, I do not 
believe those who supported Brecken- 
ridge gave the correct interpretation of 
States rights. It is a historical fact that 
while Jefferson could not attend the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadel- 
phia in 1787, he strongly favored a pro- 
vision in the new Constitution to pro- 
hibit slavery. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. At Jefferson’s in- 
sistance, his friend James Madison of- 
fered such a proposal, but it was rejected. 

Incidentally, without any invidious 
comparison with those in the North who 
were engaged in the slave trade, in my 
opinion there was nothing in the Con- 
stitution either to establish or to pro- 
hibit slavery; therefore, I believe Con- 
gress did not have the power to say who 
should have slaves and who should not. 
I think Douglas was right in saying that 
that question should be left to each 
sovereign unit. 

However, I believe it was unfortunate 
that the South turned down Douglas in 
1860, and that it was tragic that Abra- 
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ham Lincoln should have been assassi- 
nated before he had a chance to do any- 
thing to heal the wounds that resulted 
from an unfortunate fratricidal war. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Virginia for 
his perceptive and generous remarks. 
They give me hope that perhaps the 
Democratic Party will not split in the 
future and that possibly the South and 
the North may go forward with a pro- 
gram of equal rights for all citizens 
under the protection of the 14th and 
15th amendments to the Constitution. 

The tragic example of what happened 
to our party in 1860, with all the con- 
sequences which flowed from it, should, 
I think, be a lesson to it, so that our 
Southern friends will not push us too 
far, as the Southern Democrats tried to 
push Stephen Douglas. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield 
again? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia will certainly support a program 
of equal rights; but at the present time 
he has to fight for the rights of the 
white man. It is just a different view- 
point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, lest it 
be thought that there is personal and 
family vainglory connected with my re- 
marks, I may say that although I oc- 
cupy the Senate seat formerly occupied 
by Stephen A. Douglas, I am not a direct 
relative of his. I think that probably 
we sprang from common stock in Mas- 
sachusetts, somewhere around 1700; 
but I have never been able definitely to 
establish a connection. So I cannot 
claim blood relationship, although some 
great-grandchildren of Douglas have 
adopted me as a so-called kissing 
cousin. 


PROPOSED TAX CHANGES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Not as 
Bad as Painted,” published in the Salt 
Lake City Tribune of March 25, 1963, and 
an editorial entitled “Which Is Better 
Way, Tax Cuts or Welfare?” published 
in the Atlanta Constitution of March 26, 
1963. The editorials support the Presi- 
dent’s program for a tax cut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NeEtson in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from 
Illinois? 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, 
Mar. 25, 1963] 
Nor as Bap AS PAINTED 

President Kennedy’s proposed changes in 
capital gains tax treatment are being at- 
tacked as an indirect, if not devious, plan to 
soak the rich and penalize the pursuit of 
profits. If the reforms were not accom- 
panied by tax reductions, this indictment 
would have some merit. But even if the 
tax structure remains unchanged, there is 
no justification for some present capital 
gains loopholes, 

Providing capital gains treatment to 
profits on real estate transactions is one 
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glaring example. It has contributed to ex- 
cessive speculation and unrealistic price rises 
simply because tax gimmickery, rather than 
economic considerations, has been a domi- 
nant factor in real estate operations. The 
President’s proposal to tax depreciated real 
estate gains at ordinary rates would not 
end risk taking or speculation; but it would 
put a stop to the taxmanship that has mo- 
tivated so much of the potentially danger- 
ous dealings in real estate. 

Similarly, Mr. Kennedy can be commended 
for requesting that restricted stock options, 
designed to lure and keep executive talent, 
should no longer be eligible for capital gains 
treatment. Stock options have not spurred 
individual initiative; on the contrary, they 
have immobilized executive talent. 

The President's recommendation to lower 
the capital gains tax on assets held over 1 
year is hardly a soak-the-rich move. In- 
deed, it is a liberalization that should help 
to thaw investments long frozen by the 
present capital gains tax, thereby encour- 
aging new risk-taking ventures. It would 
cut down the part played by taxes in mak- 
ing investment decisions. 

This new proposal, though, penalizes the 
short-term risk taker, who plays a vital mid- 
wife role in the market. He supplies depth, 
breadth and liquidity, which are essential to 
an active and dynamic economy. There is a 
big difference between the bona fide specu- 
lator in the stock market and the tax-con- 
scious speculator in real estate, yet the ad- 
ministration fails to distinguish between 
the two. 

The President’s capital gains reforms are 
not so bleak as they have been painted. 
They stop some abuses without 
stifling individual incentive. These are the 
twin objectives that should govern any 
change in the tax code. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, Mar. 
26, 1963] 


WHICH Is BETTER Way, Tax CUTS OR WELFARE? 


In another plea for tax cuts, President 
Kennedy again has warned that our slow 
rate of economic growth will result in rising 
unemployment, recession and other woes 
unless preventive steps are taken now. 

In a speech in Chicago, the President said 
that jobs for the sixties is the No. 1 domestic 
concern. This rising unemployment, he 
pointed out, is an economic waste that will 
be accompanied by higher welfare payments, 
weaker consumer markets, recurrent prob- 
lems of crime and delinquency and unstable 
labor relations. 

Supporting this view, Secretary of Labor 
Wirtz said in Washington yesterday that the 
current 6.1 unemployment rate is a deplor- 
able problem that can be met only by crea- 
tion of 3 million jobs. Unemployment 
among youths between ages 16 and 21 is 
roughly 16 percent. This is at a time when 
the number employed is at a record. 

Tax cuts may not provide the complete 
answer but in boosting consumer income 
they offer a quick and effective stimulus to 


jobs. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS AND THE 
REPEAL OF SECTION 14(b) OF THE 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
ACT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we often hear it asked today, 
“What are we doing today about the 
breakdown in the institution of collec- 
tive bargaining?” This question is not 
only misposed, but it is also misleading. 
Free collective bargaining has, and con- 
tinues, to work well. Over 150,000 col- 
lective bargaining contracts are in force 
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in America today. One-third of our non- 
farm work force is covered by a collec- 
tive bargaining contract. Yet 98 percent 
of the Americans covered by collective 
bargaining contracts did not strike in 
1962. 

More than twice as many man-davs 
were lost from work injuries than were 
lost because of strikes in this Nation last 
year. Even more important is the com- 
parison of time lost through unemploy- 
ment and the time lost through strikes, 
Secretary of Labor Wirtz put time losses 
due to strikes in perspective; he said in 
December that our Nation “lost more 
man-hours of production * * * in th 
last 11 months from unemployment than 
we have in the last 35 years from strikes.” 

In showing that the strike picture has 
been exaggerated, I do not intend to 
“whitewash” strikes. What must be 
realized is that one can no more under- 
stand or appraise industrial relations by 
examining strikes alone than one can 
understand human psychology by study- 
ing abnormal behavior alone. In short, 
the strike must be analyzed in the total 
context of free collective bargaining. 

Although there is no breakdown, there 
is a crisis in the institution of collective 
bargaining. Our institution of free col- 
lective bargaining is being emasculated 
by so-called right-to-work laws. And 
without free collective bargaining, we 
could return to the jungle of unfettered 
industrial strife—an era this Nation 
abandoned years ago. 

To protect free collective bargaining, 
I introduced last week a bill to repeal 
section 14(b) of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Section 14(b) makes it 
possible for States to enact laws pro- 
hibiting union security arrangements 
long sanctioned by Federal law and 
agreed to by employers and employees. 
Under Federal law, an employer and a 
majority of the workers can agree to 
union shop or agency shop. This form 
of union security means that the only 
lawful requirement that may be im- 
posed on an employee as a condition of 
employment is the payment of dues, or, 
if the employee does not want to join 
the union, a service fee to cover the costs 
of administering a collective bargaining 
contract, 

It is inconsistent for Congress to favor 
union security on a national level and 
yet allow a few States to pass laws out- 
lawing union security and benefiting no 
one but those whom Senator Taft called 
freeriders. No other provision of the 
National Labor Relations Act subordi- 
nates Federal law to State law where 
State law would be more restrictive. In 
appraising this aberration to an other- 
wise uniform industrial relations law, 
we must neither forget nor ignore the 
fact that the Democratic platform of 
1960 was expressly pledged to the repeal 
of section 14(b). The other party plat- 
form was silent on this matter. Richard 
Nixon, however, said that the Republi- 
can Party platform was to retain section 
14(b). 

Based on word magic—not fact or 
logic—the right-to-work concept is the 
rallying point for enemies of trade un- 
ions and free collective bargaining. Of 
course, a person could no more oppose 
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an honest right-to-work law than a per- 
son could oppose a right-to-breathe law. 

Secretary of Labor, Willard Wirtz has 
characterized the term “right-to-work” 
as a “corruption of the English language 
which prejudices the consideration of the 
real problem involved.” 

Secretary Wirtz related an interesting 
experience. When he taught law he 
used to give his class a questionnaire. 
One question read, “Are you in favor or 
opposed to right-to-work laws?” Two- 
thirds of the class said they were in favor. 
Another question on the same page read, 
“If an employer and a majority of its 
employees agree that all employees 
should or should not become a member 
of the union, should Government inter- 
fere with their decision?” 

Two-thirds of the class answered 
*“no”—just exactly opposite to their an- 
swer on the right-to-work question. 
This experience of Secretary Wirtz cer- 
tainly shows that the term “right-to- 
work” is deliberately misleading and 
hangs a murky cloud over the basic is- 
sues. 

Before giving my reasons for the need 
to repeal 14(b) of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, let us take a brief look at 
the basic philosophy of the advocates 
of right-to-work laws. These persons 
seem blind to many areas of our eco- 
nomic life where job choice is restricted. 
If the right-to-work advocates are really 
sincere about preserving occupational 
choice—which I doubt—they should 
rally around the fair employment 
practices idea. However, I have never 
heard the right-to-work advocates sup- 
port this concept. I suggest, therefore, 
that either they are blind to some of 
the realities of our occupational life, such 
as denying a man a job because he is a 
Negro, or they are exploiting noble 
thoughts about freedom to cripple un- 
ions and collective bargaining. 

My basic argument for repealing right- 
to-work laws is based on the nature of 
the community called the bargaining 
unit, and on our democratic concept of 
majority rule. It is not based on mis- 
leading, specious talk about the right 
to join or not to join a union. 

Under the majority rule principle of 
our national labor policy, a union has 
the affirmative, enforcible duty to rep- 
resent all employees. 

This means that a union which repre- 
sents a majority of the workers doing a 
particular type of work, must represent 
all the workers doing that work, whether 
or not they are members of the union. 
If there are 75 union members and 25 
nonunion workers, the union is required 
by law to negotiate for the nonunion 
employees as well as for their own dues- 
paying members. 

There is a very good reason for this 
policy. In means there will be only one 
union for each particular skill or trade. 
If the policy were otherwise, there might 
be a number of different unions compet- 
ing for the votes of the workers and 
representing various social and political 
views. This is the situation in many 
countries in Europe today. Suppose an 
employer had to negotiate a contract 
with the Democratic auto workers, the 
Republican auto workers, and the non- 
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partisan auto workers; the already 
complicated process of collective bar- 
gaining would become completely 
unwieldy. 

Our national labor-management policy 
has wisely, and expressly, rejected this 
fragmented system of collective bargain- 
ing in favor of having one union repre- 
sent all the employees in a particular 
bargaining unit. 

The union’s duty of fair and equal 
representation means that a union must 
negotiate a contract that will benefit all 
employees. It means that a union must 
police and administer the contract to the 
best interests of all employees. It must 
process grievances for all employees. 
Credit union privileges, health welfare, 
and pension trusts are provided all em- 
ployees, not just union members. 

At this Nation’s birth we declared that 
“taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” To enjoy the fruits of collec- 
tive bargaining without assuming the 
costs and responsibilities, is equally op- 
pressive. 

When union members bear the costs of 
collective bargaining for free riders, the 
union members feel like dupes. The re- 
sulting resentment has the effect of dis- 
rupting the harmony so necessary to an 
effective, responsible union. 

It is a well-known fact that labor- 
management stability and peace are not 
enhanced when a union becomes insecure 
because of a large number of free riders. 
This insecurity fosters exaggerated, mis- 
directed efforts on matters which would 
normally be of small concern. The union 
must show its value to gain new mem- 
bers, and may do so by fighting and bick- 
ering. For instance, the union may call 
unwarranted strikes, it may become 
overly legalistic in processing grievances, 
or it may become just plain obstinate 
in dealing with management. To this 
extent, labor peace and stability are 
jeopardized. ‘Thus, right-to-work laws 
diminish the quality of collective bar- 
gaining and, thereby, adversely affect our 
Nation’s economy and security. 

The advocates of right-to-work laws 
base their argument on the analogy of 
the voluntary association. Nothing 
could be more invalid than comparing 
the community of workers called a bar- 
gaining unit with a voluntary association. 

The union differs from a voluntary 
association in that a person who drops 
out of a voluntary association does not 
continue to reap the benefits the asso- 
ciation provides. A union, in contrast, 
has a continuing duty to confer the 
benefits of collective bargaining on all 
employees. In this context, therefore, 
the usual right of withdrawal from a vol- 
untary association is not relevant. The 
continuing duty of a union to represent 
all employees justifies some limitation 
on the dissenting minority, especially 
since majority rule is necessary and ap- 
propriate for stable collective bargaining. 

In right-to-work discussions, three 
facts often become blurred. First, the 
employer, not the union, hires employees. 
Second, no employer need bargain over 
a union shop or agency shop unless the 
union has been selected by a majority 
of the employees in a secret election con- 
ducted by the NLRB. Third, should the 
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employees ever decide to give up the 
union shop or agency shop, Federal law 
provides an election procedure whereby 
a mere 30 percent of the employees can 
bring the union security question to a 
vote. This is a very democratic proce- 
dure; it provides for majority rule, but 
also allows this majority a method to 
change the structure of their employ- 
ment relationship. 

Simple justice, and responsible collec- 
tive bargaining thus dictate that a union 
required to represent all employees 
should have the support of all employees. 
To tolerate free riders, is to sanction a 
concept, which if applied to our Govern- 
ment, would mean that after an election, 
the voters of the losing party could stop 
paying taxes, refuse to serve the Army, 
or refuse to perform any of the obliga- 
tions imposed upon a citizen of the 
United States. Surely, we should not 
deny to the industrial sector of our so- 
ciety our cherished standard of demo- 
cratic responsibility—majority rule. 

Another danger is developing from the 
right-to-work laws. In many of the so- 
called right-to-work States, opponents 
of collective bargaining and union se- 
curity ask State courts to outlaw the 
agency shop under the right-to-work 
laws. The agency shop agreement mere- 
ly requires a nonunion employee to pay 
his fair share of the costs of collective 
bargaining. 

The agency shop has been outlawed in 
a few right-to-work States. Recently, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
heard arguments on an appeal from the 
Supreme Court of the State of Florida. 

It is unfortunate that the agency shop 
has been placed in this tenuous legal po- 
sition. The agency shop agreement has 
great potential for keeping industrial 
peace, especially when a company or the 
employees do not want a union shop 
agreement. 

The importance of the agency shop was 
recently illustrated in a dispute in the 
aerospace industry. Nearing the end of 
the cooling-off period, President Ken- 
nedy appointed a three-man panel to 
aid the parties to reach a settlement and 
avert a strike that might endanger the 
national security. The panel, headed by 
George Taylor of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, recommended a union shop 
agreement. The company and the em- 
ployees might have settled for an agency 
shop arrangement, according to the New 
York Times. But, because the agency 
shop had been questioned by the courts, 
it was not recommended by the panel. 

During this dispute, an interesting 
event occurred. When Dr. Taylor, who is 
extremely competent in the labor-man- 
agement relations, recommended that the 
employees vote on whether or not they 
wanted a union shop, the protectors of 
the so-called right-to-work notion chid- 
ed Dr. Taylor severely. From their an- 
tics, one would gather that it is somehow 
undemocratic to allow employees to vote 
on whether they want to have a union 
shop or not. To deny free men the right 
to vote is in direct conflict with our dem- 
ocratic principles. If we consider it prop- 
er to amend our Constitution by a vote, 
surely men can alter their work condi- 
tions by a vote. To deny majority rule 
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and to call it foreign to American con- 
cepts of individual freedom makes a 
mockery of logic and our democratic 
principle of majority rule. 

Aside from the fact that right-to- 
work laws are destructive to free collec- 
tive bargaining, there are numerous mis- 
conceptions about the economic, social, 
and moral aspects of right-to-work laws. 
For instance: 

First. Right-to-work States as various 
studies have consistently indicated, do 
not receive more than their propor- 
tionate share of new industry. More- 
over, the enactment of right-to-work 
laws is not responsible for increases in 
employment. Industry moves South for 
three primary reasons: Interest in the 
southern market, interest in southern 
materials, or interest in the availability 
of adequate low-cost labor. 

The enactment of right-to-work laws 
cannot conceivably provide an economic 
advantage for most industries. Right- 
to-work laws cannot create markets 
where none exists; these laws cannot in- 
crease consumer buying power, these 
laws cannot produce an available supply 
of raw materials, water, or low-cost 
power. Most important, right-to-work 
laws cannot provide an adequate supply 
of skilled workers or improve worker ef- 
ficiency. 

Basic to the claim that right-to-work 
laws attract industry, is the assumption 
that all industry is anxious to avoid 
unions. This is simply not the case, 
Many industries have opposed right-to- 
work laws. For example, Dan A. Kimball, 
president of Aerojet-General Corp., man- 
ufacturer of propellents for the Titan, 
Polaris, and Minuteman missiles, said: 

The right-to-work law constitutes a real 
threat to our national security at a time 
when industrial harmony is essential. I am 
convinced this proposal would do more to 
disrupt industrial harmony than anything 
the Communists themselves have been able 
to achieve during the cold war. I've ex- 
amined both sides of the right-to-work pro- 
posal and have found * * * that it is bad 
for the employee, for the employer, I am 
against it. 


Another businessman, J. Irwin Miller, 
chairman of the board of Cummins En- 
gine Corp., and president of the National 
Council of Churches, has pointed out: 

The classic argument against the union 
shop is the right-to-work argument. The 
average American manager feels that there 
is a character known as the loyal employee 
and this is a fellow who is supposed to 
figure that joining the union is a fate worse 
than death. Well, this man is in the same 
category, in my opinion, as the Easter bunny 
and Santa Claus. I’ve never found him. 


Forbes Marketing Research, Inc., of 
New York, conducted an exhaustive sur- 
vey of reasons why industries located new 
plants or expanded existing plants in 
Indiana, a State that enacted a right- 
to-work law in 1957. The detailed study 
covered 100 industries selected by the 
Indiana Department of Commerce as 
being representative of the more impor- 
tant new industry locations and expan- 
sion of Indiana facilities which occurred 
after 1957. 

The Forbes survey clearly demon- 
strates that right-to-work laws do not 
attract industry. In order of impor- 
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tance, the reasons Indiana was selected 
for new plant sites were: Proximity of 
established markets and potential of 
local markets; supply of skilled labor and 
favorable employer-employee relations; 
access to raw materials; occupancy costs, 
including the availability of developed 
industrial sites; taxes and government; 
availability and cost of electric power 
and fuel, including oil and coal, and 
living conditions, including housing and 
cost of living, schools and religious fa- 
cilities, community development. 

Other factors listed were general busi- 
ness climate, available industrial facil- 
ities and transportation. 

What about the right-to-work law? 
Only 7 of the 100 industries even men- 
tioned it. The Forbes survey concluded: 

The right-to-work law has had a negligible 
effect on the attraction of plant location or 
expansion in Indiana. 


Second. Right-to-work laws do not 
reduce strikes or promote industrial 
peace. For the 7 years prior to 1947, the 
combined 11 original right-to-work law 
States had an annual average of 3.55 
percent of the Nation’s strikes. But for 
the 7 years following 1947, the average 
in these same 11 States increased to 
4.51 percent. 

Third. Right-to-work laws are op- 
posed by employees. In the first year of 
voting on union security arrangements 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, with approx- 
imately 2 million employees voting, 98 
percent of the elections resulted in ap- 
proval of a union shop. By 1951, the un- 
ion shop elections were so conclusive that 
Senator Taft, the chief architect of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, advocated the elimi- 
nation of this voting requirement from 
the law. Taft concluded in his report 
to the Senate that the elections con- 
ducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board “have almost always resulted in 
a vote favoring the union shop.” 

Taft's comment came out of this back- 
ground: From August 1947 to October 
1951, the NLRB conducted 46,119 union 
shop authorization polls. The union 
shop was authorized in 44,795 of these 
polls or 97.1 percent. 

Fourth. Right-to-work laws are op- 
posed by many religious groups on 
grounds that such laws are an unneces- 
sary restriction on free collective bar- 
gaining. These religious groups include 
the general board of the National Council 
of Churches, the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations of the Methodist 
Church, the Rabbinical Council of Amer- 
ica, and the Catholic Committee of the 
South. Typical of such church posi- 
tions is that presented by the Board of 
Social and Economic Relations of the 
Methodist Church: 

It now appears that certain States by 
means of right-to-work laws would inject 
further restrictions by law. Such States 
would forbid union maintenance agreements 
even when mutually satisfactory to manage- 
ment and labor. Such laws are miscalled 
right-to-work laws since they do not oblige 
anyone to give an individual a job. Their 
real menace lies, however, in denying by law 
the possibility of increasing the quality of 
individual freedom. 

We believe that the role of the State is 
that of regulation so that individuals may 
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have the maximum freedom of choice con- 
sistent with the welfare of the group, while 
groups may have maximum freedom for the 
group action consistent with the welfare of 
the Nation. Therefore, we hold that union 
membership as a basis for continued employ- 
ment should be left to agreement by manage- 
ment and labor through the process of col- 
lective bargaining. 


In conclusion, let us remember that the 
American worker develops his fullest po- 
tential by effective participation in the 
growth of our Nation’s economy. And it 
is American trade unions that insure 
workers a democratic institution for this 
participation. Individual freedom, indi- 
vidual responsibility, and individual de- 
velopment, therefore, fiourish when there 
exists a collective bargaining contract to 
secure each individual's rights and priv- 
ileges in his place of work. 

For this worthwhile institution to con- 
tinue, the misnamed “right-to-work” 
laws must be eliminated These laws 
create no new rights; they create no new 
jobs. These laws merely create unrest 
and weak unions, This, in turn, fosters 
industrial strife and may destroy the in- 
dustrial jurisprudence we cherish and 
need in today’s complex industrial so- 
ciety. 


PROPOSED LOCATION IN BOSTON 
OF NEW YORK CITY REGIONAL 
OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
SERVICE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
April 5, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue appeared at a closed session of 
the Senate Finance Committee, to sub- 
mit to questioning by committee mem- 
bers. The committee was kind enough 
to invite other interested Senators, in- 
cluding me, to the hearing, where the 
Commissioner discussed proposed ad- 
ministrative changes in the field organi- 
zation of the Internal Revenue Service. 
The transcript of his testimony was re- 
leased on April 11 to the public. 

The Commissioner testified at length 
on the overall reorganization of district 
and regional offices around the country, 
as well as changes in plans for the instal- 
lation of new automatic data processing 
equipment, which is called ADP—for it 
seems that today almost everything is 
referred to by initials—at regional 
centers, 

In addition, the Commissioner pro- 
vided answers to a set of detailed ques- 
tions which had been prepared by my 
colleague [Mr. Javits] and me, and had 
been propounded to him, on the proposal 
to eliminate the present New York City 
regional office, and to consolidate its 
functions into the regional office at 
Boston. 

The April 5 proceedings before the 
Senate Finance Committee do not lend 
themselves to breezy, off-the-cuff analy- 
sis, Comprehensive reorganization plans 
in the executive branch quite obviously 
are not generated out of the thin air. 
Months, even years, of managerial and 
statistical studies go into the effort. This 
case was certainly no exception. It is 
also a plain fact that whereas the Com- 
missioner personally consulted—in ad- 
vance of announcing the plan—with the 
chairmen of the various congressional 
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committees concerned with tax and fiscal 
matters, we of the minority party had no 
inkling of even the barest outline, not 
to mention the close details, of any 
changes affecting Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice offices in our States, until such 
changes were publicly announced as a 
hard decision. 

Mr. President, under the circum- 
stances, and especially when it is 
claimed that the proposed structural 
shakeup will save millions of taxpayer 
dollars, those who have legitimate ques- 
tions as to the wisdom of the reorganiza- 
tion cannot risk “shooting from the hip.” 
The proponents of the reorganization 
plan know that, and they count very 
heavily on it. Certainly the facts must 
be known, sifted, and scrutinized care- 
fully before a sound judgment can be 
reached. 

My study of the Commissioner's testi- 
mony before the Committee on Finance, 
coupled with other available informa- 
tion, has led me to the inescapable con- 
clusion that there is no rational, objec- 
tive basis for the proposed removal of 
the New York City regional office to 
Boston. 

One thing, Mr. President, I wish to 
make absolutely clear: We in the Con- 
gress are primarily here to legislate. It 
is certainly not our business to super- 
vise the day-to-day running of the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which includes the matter of or- 
ganizing the field offices of agencies with 
operations throughout the United States, 
But so far as administrative discretion 
is concerned, we in the legislative branch 
do have a duty to the entire Nation and 
to our own constituents to point out 
wherever in our opinion there are abuses 
of this administrative discretion. It is 
my judgment that in this case there has 
been a gross abuse of administrative 
power. Therefore, the people should 
know about it. 

Let us look at the facts concerning 
the present organization of the New York 
and Boston regions. 

The existing New York City regional 
office supervises the field operations of 
the Internal Revenue Service through- 
out all of New York State. The Boston 
regional office exercises like responsi- 
bility for the entire New England States 
area. New York State has a popula- 
tion of 16.8 million; the New England 
States, 10.5 million. In fiscal year 1962, 
the New York region accounted for 10.7 
million tax returns filed, the Boston 
region only 6.2 million. By 1970 these 
figures will grow to 11 million and 6.4 
million respectively. In supervising col- 
lections at the field level in 1962 the New 
York region was responsible for revenues 
of $18.95 billion as compared with Bos- 
ton’s $5.53 billion. As we from New York 
continually try to point out to our col- 
leagues, New York State is responsible 
for generating 20 percent of all Federal 
revenues, 

Let us look at the operating costs of 
the two offices in 1962. In New York 
they came to $5,776,000 and in Boston 
$3,451,000. If we compare the revenue 
coliected in the two regions with the cost 
of collection, we will find that it cost 
the American taxpayers more than twice 
as much to supervise the collection of 
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each dollar of revenue in the Boston 
region as it did for each dollar of reve- 
nue in the New York region. It is im- 
portant to note, too, that since the New 
York region has 6,801 employees to Bos- 
ton’s 3,569, the operating costs average 
$7,358 per regional employee in New 
York as compared to the greater amount 
of $8,120 per regional employee in Bos- 
ton. The New York region is clearly 
not only the more important of the two 
in terms of returns serviced and reve- 
nues collected, but also clearly the more 
efficient of the two in terms of the cost 
of supervising the collection of each dol- 
lar of revenue and in competence and 
productivity of its employees. 

This is only part of the picture. In 
1952, before a major reorganization of 
the Internal Revenue Service was effect- 
ed in the wake of the many tax scandals 
of that era, there were outstanding a 
total of $1.6 billion in tax delinquencies 
nationwide. From 1954, when the pres- 
ent field structure of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service was instituted, to the end 
of fiscal year 1962, these delinquencies 
were driven down by $500 million, so that 
they now stand at $1.1 billion. Now 
over the same period, in the Manhattan 
office alone, under New York regional 
supervision, delinquencies were reduced 
from $329 million to $110 million, a drop 
of some $219 million, representing al- 
most 44 percent of the total national 
improvement over the period in question. 
But the Boston region over the same 
period actually had an increase in total 
delinquencies from $41 million to ap- 
proximately $43 million. 

The short of it then is that the New 
York regional office has made over the 
past 9 years or so a tremendous achieve- 
ment. This the Commissioner conceded 
in his own testimony. On the other 
hand, as the Commissioner also readily 
agreed in the hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the Boston office is 
one of the worst-managed offices at this 
time. Commissioner Caplin’s testimony 
to this effect will be found on page 22 of 
the hearing transcript. 

The poor record of the Boston office 
for the last decade is, of course, a mat- 
ter of concern to the Internal Revenue 
Service. It also is a matter of concern 
to every elected official. We put a premi- 
um, of course, on making sure that the 
necessary evil of taxation and collection 
of taxes from the American people are 
accomplished at the minimum possible 
expense consistent with providing essen- 
tial services to the taxpayers themselves, 
However, improvements in administra- 
tive efficiency do not invariably require 
major structural change, They certain- 
ly do not invariably require elimination 
of an entire operating unit that has been 
distinguished by its fine work merely in 
order to infuse a weaker unit with better 
administrative leadership. Selected per- 
sonnel changes, without major organiza- 
tional overhaul, is always feasible. Iam 
glad to note that the Commission has 
made certain personnel transfers to the 
Boston area and it is his hope that there 
will be some improvements there under 
the new leadership. There is also little 
doubt in my mind that some top people 
from the New York office who have 
demonstrated their ability and compe- 
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tence could assume authority up in Bos- 
ton and help improve matters still more. 
But all this does not justify wiping out 
the New York regional office bag and 
baggage. Given the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the New York regional office in 
the past decade, in my judgment only 
the most cogent grounds of efficiency 
and economy would warrant tinkering 
with that unit for the sake of giving a 
lift to faltering operations elsewhere. 
And in my judgment no such grounds 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is making 
a very important speech not only as it 
relates to the economy of New York 
thus performing a service to the New 
York taxpayers, but also as to the gen- 
eral policy of our country. My colleague 
and I have undertaken the struggle to 
which he refers and have participated 
in the questioning of Commissioner 
Caplin before the Committee on Finance. 
We have lent our aid to the review which 
is being made by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Dillon on this question because we 
believe that the fundamental principle 
of putting the Federal administration 
where the weight exists in terms of what 
the administration is seeking to accom- 
plish is the basic principle which is being 
violated. My colleague is rendering a 
distinct service not only to his State but 
also to the Nation in this typically dis- 
tinguished and thorough analysis of the 
situation which he is presenting. I 
desire to identify myself with it. It is 
almost unthinkable that the proposed 
regional move should take place from 
the principal taxpaying center of the 
country to an area which, compared with 
New York, does not rate that kind of 
emphasis. 

We have challenged the transfer. We 
shall continue to challenge it. I com- 
pliment my colleague on his very impor- 
tant and weighty contribution to the 
effort. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the kind comments of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York. 
He and I have worked together on the 
problem. He has most emphatically ex- 
pressed his dissent from the decision. It 
is the joint hope of both of us that the 
presentation of the facts will result in 
the Secretary of the Treasury taking a 
different view of the proposed move. 

There are other moves with reference 
to this reorganization which have been 
the subject of dissent by other Members 
of Congress. This particular move 
which I have analyzed, and which I plan 
to analyze fully, seems to me without 
any justification whatever. If there is 
to be any move in that direction for con- 
solidation, the only move which makes 
sense at all is to move the Boston office 
to the New York office; to move the lesser, 
more poorly operated office into the much 
larger and better operated office. 

I am very grateful to my colleague for 
his comments. I assure him that I shall 
work with him in every way to try to 
improve this situation. 

I would like to point out that on page 
68 of the hearing transcript Commis- 
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sioner Caplin indicated that there was 
absolutely no doubt in his mind that 
merged regional headquarters of the New 
York and New England regions would be 
in New York were it not for the factor of 
the service center at Lawrence, Mass. 
This service center, therefore, lies at the 
crux of the entire problem and it is to 
that factor that I wish to pay the great- 
est amount of attention. 

I quote from Commissioner Caplin’s 
testimony at page 8: 

The decisive factor was the existence in 
the Boston area of a going service center at 
Lawrence, Mass., which is to be converted to 
our newer automatic data processing tech- 
niques and will serve all of the present 
Boston and New York regions. 


In other words, this is a going service 
center all right, but it is not equipped to 
operate as an ADP regional service cen- 
ter. A new and larger facility will be 
required for the ADP regional service 
center, The present installation in Law- 
rence, Mass., is not even large enough 
to house the total work force that will 
be required. When the Commissioner, 
therefore, talks about a going service 
center at Lawrence, he is not talking 
about a service center that will fit into 
the Service’s plans for a complete auto- 
matic data processing establishment in 
the Service. In addition, approximately 
1,500 additional employees will have to be 
recruited and trained for ADP operations 
wherever they may be located. The ex- 
isting large number of key punch opera- 
tors in Lawrence, Mass., know only the 
mechanical function of operating punch- 
ing machines, The New York region 
presently has some 700 clerical workers 
who will be displaced when the complete 
automatic data processing system is in- 
stalled, whether in New York or Lawrence 
or some other place it does not matter. 
If the new ADP regional center were lo- 
cated in New York, the 700 clerical work- 
ers presently there, with their knowledge 
of and experience in the field of taxation, 
could perform very useful technical func- 
tions for which key punch operators have 
had no training. 

Here, in my judgment, is the key to 
the entire matter. Commissioner Cap- 
lin, as appears on page 20 of the tran- 
script, testified as follows: 

It is one of the most important factors 
throughout the country to locate a service 
center in close proximity to a regional office 
wherever possible. 


If this is true, the regional service cen- 
ter to process both the New York and 
Boston regions could equally have been 
located in New York close to the existing 
regional office there as well as being lo- 
cated close to the regional office at Bos- 
ton. The choice was struck for Boston. 
Why? Well, as the Commissioner fur- 
ther testified—and I quote again— 

It would be a terrible blow to move the 
Lawrence service center and the people there. 
These are not high-salaried people. It is a 
depressed area. 

This is the key, in my judgment. The 
Commissioner first testified, at the very 
beginning of the hearing before the Fi- 
nance Committee: 


The sole purpose of the proposed realine- 
ment is to save on our executive and admin- 
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istrative overhead, and thereby to make posi- 
tions and funds available for direct tax work. 


If this indeed is the sole purpose of the 
proposed realinement, of what possible 
relevance is the fact that there is an 
amount of unemployment in the Law- 
rence area, that it is a depressed area? 
Now let there be no mistake about my 
position. If there is unemployment 
in the Lawrence area, that is an 
unfortunate situation. We also have 
a lot of unemployment in New 
York. In some areas as in Buffalo 
and the Niagara frontier area, un- 
employment is running at the rate of 
8.4 percent. These pockets of unem- 
ployment are of grave concern. But the 
answer is not to make an emergency pub- 
lic-works project out of a reorganization 
of the Internal Revenue Service. Even 
if the unemployment picture were rele- 
vant to the situation, that still would not 
require a disruption of the existing New 
York regional office and the devastating 
effect that that is having upon the mo- 
rale of the people who work there. 

Now we come to the question of sav- 
ings to the taxpayer. It is the position 
of the Commissioner that by merging 
the Boston and New York regions the 
Government will save 102 positions and 
the salary of those positions which 
amounts to $801,700 annually. This 
savings, however, is independent of the 
question whether the merged headquar- 
ters would be in New York or in Boston. 
In either event the savings is the same. 
It is the position of the Commissioner 
that it would be more expensive and up- 
setting to transfer 126 positions from 
Boston to New York than to transfer 76 
positions to Boston from New York. But 
if 76 positions are transferred to Boston, 
that represents a managerial and sup- 
port increase to the present staff there 
of 70 percent. Contrariwise, if 126 posi- 
tions are moved to New York, that would 
represent a managerial and support in- 
crease of only 16 percent there. These 
percentages are relevant when consider- 
ing the savings in rent involved in any 
move. The New York regional office oc- 
cupies a Federal building on which no 
rent is paid. An increase in personnel 
of only 16 percent would not tax these 
facilities at great cost to the Govern- 
ment. However, the Boston regional 
Office is presently renting space for some 
of its activities because it does not have 
adequate room in rent-free space. 
Therefore, a managerial and support in- 
crease to the Boston staff of 70 percent 
would indeed result in substantial ex- 
pense to the taxpayers in rental for 
premises. 

If the regional office is going to do a 
good job, it must also exercise close 
supervision over the district offices. To- 
day the New York regional has ready ac- 
cess to both the Brooklyn and Manhattan 
districts, which are, of course, two of 
the most important districts in the en- 
tire country. The dollar and time costs 
of travel and communications in the 
New York area are minimal. If the new 
regional office is located in Boston, in 
order for the new regional office to su- 
pervise the affairs of the districts very 
closely, there will be greater travel and 
time involved if frequent visits are made 
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from Boston to the Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan districts—of course there will 
have to be. Now what about the service 
center? As has been true for the last 
8 years, the service center located in 
Lawrence, Mass., receives its work di- 
rectly from the district office in the form 
of returns, and not from the regional 
offices. Whether the regional service 
center were to be located in New York, 
Boston, or some other area, it still would 
have to receive shipments in bulk from 
all the outlying districts within the 
region. Thus, the importance of the 
proximity between the regional service 
center and the regional headquarters has 
tended to be exaggerated. This is read- 
ily seen from the structure in other 
areas. For example, the service center 
for the far western region which is 
headquartered in San Francisco, is now 
located in Ogden, Utah, more than 800 
miles away. Commissioner Caplin, in 
his testimony, said that the regional 
service center for the Far West could 
better be located in either San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. Still, Los Angeles 
is 400 miles away from the regional 
headquarters at San Francisco, while 
New York is only 210 miles from Boston. 

Mr. President, let me summarize the 
bootstrap thinking that has gone into 
this reorganization plan. Here is the 
way it goes: The Boston and New York 
regions haye to be merged in order to 
save money. In terms of number of 
positions and salary the amount of sav- 
ings would be the same regardless of 
whether the move were made to Boston 
or to New York. Boston was chosen 
over New York because of the existing 
service center in Lawrence, Mass. It is 
true that the existing service center is 
inadequat : to do the job that will be re- 
quired of it under the automatic data 
processing system. A new center will 
therefore have to be established. The 
new center will have to remain some- 
where in the Lawrence, Mass., area be- 
cause there is a lot of unemployment 
there. It is also necessary to locate the 
new service center in the Lawrence, 
Mass., area because the regional head- 
quarters will be located in Boston, as we 
have already decided. 

This, Mr. President, represents the 
sum and substance of this grandiose 
plan to uproot the New York regional 
office which has served the people of this 
Nation and the State of New York for 
some many years with high distinction, 
and to transfer to Boston, Mass. which 
is one of the worst managed offices in 
the country. This naturally is resented 
very much. The Internal Revenue 
Service, which is paid for out of the tax- 
payers’ hard-earned dollars, belongs to 
all the people of this country. It is in 
existence to serve them, with impartial- 
ity and fair dealing, and without regard 
to persons or interests. To the extent 
that this is extremely difficult under a 
system of high taxation such as we have 
in the United States, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service has done a fine job. I want 
to keep it that way. 

Secretary Dillon has already been ad- 
vised of my strong protest. He has also 
received a detailed analysis of the plan 
from the New York Congressional Steer- 
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ing Committee. I know that protests 
have poured into his office, from among 
other entities, the New York chapter of 
the Federal Bar Association, the Associ- 
ation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, and the Internal Revenue Service 
employees involved, through their or- 
ganizations. These are all well consid- 
ered communications, in my judgment. 
They deserve more than perfunctory 
treatment. I have confidence in the 
Secretary of the Treasury that they will 
receive the mature consideration to 
which they are entitled. And it is my 
fervent belief that, once it is perceived 
that there is no rational basis for the 
proposed elimination of the New York 
City regional office, this planned merger 
will be scrapped in its entirety. The 
Nation will be the better for it. 


EXTENSION OF VOLUNTARY FEED 
GRAIN PROGRAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
vote yesterday by the other body in ex- 
tending through 1965 the voluntary feed 
grains program is an encouraging vic- 
tory for American agriculture, and for 
consumers and taxpayers as well. 

During the past 2 years this voluntary 
program has not only increased the in- 
come of American agriculture by hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, but has also 
sharply reduced farm program costs. 

The successful passage of the feed 
grain bill, as was noted in a front-page 
story of the New York Times of today, 
was made possible by the strong support 
of Congressmen from the big cities of 
the Nation. I feel this kind of support 
of agriculture by Members of Congress 
from cities—and I hope this will include 
many of the Members of the Senate when 
this legislation is before us—vindicates 
the support which I and other farm 
State representatives gave to the mass 
transit bill a few days ago. 

I support constructive legislation to 
make our cities healthier and better com- 
munities, because I believe it is in the 
public interest; but it is easier for those 
of us who represent primarily agricul- 
tural States to do so when the repre- 
sentatives from city districts, as they did 
yesterday in the House of Representa- 
tives, in turn support legislation that is 
very urgently needed by the agricultural 
States of the Nation. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to assure 
my friend, as a representative of what is 
largely an urban State, that he can count 
on my support for measures which are 
needed by his State, and which are in the 
national interest, to the same extent I 
have noted I can count on his support 
for measures, such as the mass transit 
bill, which are so badly needed by my 
State. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I appreciate that 
statement. I was sure that was the case. 
It is this kind of cooperation between 
representatives of agricultural and in- 
dustrial States that makes possible broad 
programs of this kind that are in the 
public interest. 


April 26 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that immediately following my re- 
marks, the article from the New York 
Times to which I referred a moment ago 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


House APPROVES FEED-GRAIN CURB—BACKS 
KENNEDY—URBAN DEMOCRATS HELP PASS 
Brit, 208-196—GaIn FOR WHEAT PLANS 
FORESEEN 

(By William M. Blair) 

WASHINGTON, April 25.—The administra- 
tion won a narrow victory tonight as the 
House passed a farm bill that Democratic 
leaders hope will influence the important 
national wheat referendum next month. 

By a rolicall vote of 208 to 196, the House 
approved a feed-grains bill. The support of 
city Democrats was important in the vote. 

The city Democrats’ aid also offset a sizable 
defection of other Democrats and helped beat 
down, 205 to 196, a Republican attempt to 
send the bill back to committee. 


WOULD EXTEND PROGRAM 


The bill would extend the present feed- 
grains program through 1965. It provides 
direct Federal payments to producers of corn 
and other livestock feed grains who leave 
acres unplanted in the fight to cut surplus 
production. 

Party pressures played a major role in the 
House fight. Both parties sought to influence 
the vote in the wheat referendum scheduled 
for May 21. Wheat farmers will vote then on 
a new tough wheat production-control plan. 

Opponents are aiming to defeat the wheat 
plan in an effort to reverse the course of 
administration farm policy. 

The feed-grains bill would activate a pro- 
vision of the wheat program that is calcu- 
lated to make it more attractive to growers 
in some areas. This provision would permit 
wheat producers to grow wheat on feed-grain 
acreage and feed grain on wheat acreage. 

By this plan, it is hoped that wheat pro- 
ducers who must accept a cut in production 
could shift to feed grains and maintain or 
increase their income. 

A two-thirds vote of eligible farmers is 
necessary to adopt the wheat-control plan, 
which would become effective next year. 

Less trouble on the feed-grains bill is ex- 
pected in the Senate which may take it up 
next week. 


BROAD EFFECT DOUBTFUL 


Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, who is chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, has said he does not 
believe it will have much influence on the 
wheat vote. But he is ready to guide the bill 
through the Senate. Administration officials 
have conceded it is a “sweetener” for the 
wheat referendum. 

In effect, both votes tonight were on re- 
committing the bill until after the wheat 
referendum. Republican farm leaders em- 
phasized their aim was not to kill the bill but 
to send it back to committee until after 
the wheat vote, 

Republicans, including those whose farm 
constituents benefit most from the direct 
payments for reducing surplus-producing 
acres, stood solidly behind the first rollcall to 
return the bill to committee. Farmers have 
been paid about $1,500 million for taking 
acres out of feed-grain production. 

LONE REPUBLICAN VOTE 

Only one Republican voted for passage of 
the bill on the second rolicall. He was Repre- 
sentative ALVIN E. O’Konsk1, of Wisconsin. 

The Republicans’ solid lineup for sending 
the measure back to the House Agriculture 
Committee was another display of party dis- 
cipline. Similar discipline has been displayed 
in the farm fights of the last 2 years. 


1963 


Before the voting, the House engaged in 
nearly 6 hours of oratory, most of it devoted 
to the wheat referendum. The feed-grains 
bill seemed almost incidental. 

City Democrats have been balking at farm 
bills because of pressure from their constit- 
uents complaining about high farm program 
costs. Today they were under pressure from 
administration leaders all day. 

Speaker JOHN W. McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, and other party leaders, and ad- 
ministation aids roamed the House pre- 
cincts to hold city Democrats in line. 

One major point emerged from the 
lengthy struggle: City Democrats seemed de- 
termined not to bail out wheat producers 
if they turned down the new production con- 
trol plan. President Kennedy has said that 
the administration will not offer a new wheat 
plan if the plan is rejected. 

Republicans, however, have said they will 
offer a new wheat program should the plan 
be rejected as they hope. 

Representative FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 
Democrat, of New Jersey, spoke for city Dem- 
ocrats on the bailout issue. He supported 
the feed-grains bill but said that if wheat 
farmers turned down the new wheat plan he 
would vote against any effort to bail them 
out. 


NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
REORGANIZATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire 
to return to the subject of the need, the 
critical need, the immediate need, for 
congressional reorganization, the need 
for congressional reorganization before 
the Ist session of the 88th Congress has 
terminated. 

I should like to speak about a particu- 
lar aspect of congressional reorganiza- 
tion which has to do with the need for 
bringing the policies of our national po- 
litical parties and of the President of the 
United States to bear on, and within, the 
Congress of the United States. 

In this morning’s Washington Post ap- 
pears a most interesting editorial on this 
subject, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial may be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the point 
made by the editorial writer is one which 
I have made before on the floor of the 
Senate, and desire to make again. The 
spectacle of the policies of a Democratic 
President, who is also leader of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, being obstructed by Demo- 
cratic Members of both Houses, acting 
for the Democratic majority of commit- 
tees that are the agents of a Democratic 
Congress, is indeed one calculated to 
amaze Americans and to confound for- 
eign observers. 

Prof. James MacGregor Burns, in his 
recent excellent book “The Deadlock of 
Democracy,” has pointed out that there 
are really four parties in the Congress, 
not two. There is the Presidential Dem- 
ocratic Party, and the congressional 
Democratic Party. Sometimes they do 
not even speak to each other. On the 
other side of the aisle, there is the Na- 
tional Republican Party, and the con- 
gressional Republican Party. Some- 
times they do not speak to each other, 
either, 

One of the real needs for bringing the 
legislative body back into the Govern- 
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ment of the United States so that it can, 
with the judiciary and with the execu- 
tive, play its proper role in the Govern- 
ment of our country, is to work out ways 
and means and procedures by which the 
programs announced by both of the ma- 
jor political parties in their national 
platforms once every fourth year can be 
brought to the floor of the House and 
the floor of the Senate and voted upon 
on their merits. 

In short, we should devise ways and 
means by which any measures strongly 
recommended by the President of the 
United States should be entitled to come 
to the floor with either a favorable or 
an adverse recommendation and to be 
voted on while the Congress is in ses- 
sion, so that members of both political 
parties may be placed on record as to 
whether they will support the platform 
of their party or whether they will not. 

The situation can become a little ob- 
scure when the President belongs to one 
political party and a majority of Con- 
gress or even a majority of one House 
belongs to another party. However, that 
is not the case today. It was the case, 
of course, during 6 of the 8 years of the 
Eisenhower administration. In that pe- 
riod President Eisenhower was fre- 
quently in trouble because the Demo- 
cratic majority in the two Houses would 
not report to the floor for action bills 
which the President favored. 

I believe we would have done a 
greater service to the country if we had 
brought these bills to the floor with ad- 
verse recommendations and permitted 
them to be voted upon, and usually voted 
down. This, I believe, would have made 
for greater party responsibility and, 
therefore, for more effective government. 

Today, however, we have a situation 
where both Houses of Congress and the 
President are of the same political party. 
We have, in my opinion, an excellent 
National Democratic platform, approved 
by the National Democratic Convention 
in 1960. Yet we have had considerable 
trouble in bringing legislation which 
would put into effect planks and prom- 
ises of that platform to the floor for 
action. 

I would like to see our procedures 
changed, so that this could be done. I 
call attention to some rather sardonic 
sentences in the editorial to which I 
have referred. The writer of the edi- 
torial says: 

The two Democratic parties have arrived 
at a nice division of function: One makes 
promises and the other breaks them. This 
formula for stalemate is weakening Ameri- 
can democracy by depriving it of the power 
to reach policy decisions. If this weakness 
is to be remedied American leadership is go- 
ing to have to give attention to the struc- 
ture of government. 


This, I contend, is the clear, un- 
varnished truth. There is a need to find 
ways and means to unite the Presiden- 
tial Democratic Party with the congres- 
sional Democratic Party. There is a 
clear need to find ways and means to 
unite the extreme right wing of the con- 
gressional Republican Party, the Birch- 
ites and the like, with the more moderate 
Republican Party represented by ex- 
President Eisenhower and other ele- 
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ments in the party which in large part 
dictated the 1960 platform. 

I agree with the editorial writer when 
he says: 

When the voters elect a Democratic ad- 
ministration they have a right to expect that 
its measures at least can be brought to a 
vote in a Democratic Congress. If these 
measures cannot be brought to a vote they 
must be left to conclude either that the ad- 
ministration itself is impotent, inadequate, 
and inefficient— 


Which it is not— 
or that the system under which it operates 
has serious defects. The situation, in 
either case, calls for political action. 


Mr. President, on January 15, 1963, I 
submitted Senate Resolution 42. It was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, together with 45 other 
measures for reforming the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, submitted by a 
number of Senators, less than one-third 
of them being submitted by me. My 
resolution is awaiting the pleasure of 
our beloved chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Standing Rules, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen]. He has 
promised that there will be—and I hope 
it will be soon—a public hearing held on 
these proposed rules changes, including 
the one to which I now refer. I hope 
the hearing will be held promptly, and 
that a number of these resolutions will 
be reported to the full committee and 
then to the floor with a favorable report; 
or, if that cannot be done, that some 
way will be found to discharge the com- 
mittee to bring these badly needed pro- 
posed rules changes to the floor for 
action. 

Senate Resolution 42, to which I have 
referred, reads as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that each standing committee of the 
Senate shall consider any legislative pro- 
posal of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment referred to it within a reasonable time 
prior to July 4 of any year and report its 
recommendations for or against enactment to 
the Senate, so that the Senate as a whole 
will have an opportunity to consider the 
proposal and the recommendations of the 
committee prior to the adjournment of the 
38 at which the recommendation was 

e. 


I hope that we can report out and 
adopt the resolution, and that such tech- 
nical changes as may be necessary could 
be made in the Standing Rules of the 
Senate to give that resolution the force 
of parliamentary law. 

I am happy to commend the Wash- 
ington Post and its editorial writer for 
calling to the attention of the country 
the chaotic party system under which 
we now operate in Congress, and of the 
need to have the system changed in the 
interest of orderly and efficient govern- 
ment. 

Exutrr 1 
CHAOTIC Parry SYSTEM 

The President's assertion that much of his 
program would be approved in the House 
of Representatives, if the Rules Committee 
would permit these measures to come to a 
vote, surely is an eloquent commentary on 
the American party system. 

The Rules Committee, after all, is headed 
by a member of the President's own party. 
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It is composed of the members of both par- 
ties, with a two-thirds majority of Demo- 
crats. The spectacle of the policies of a 
Democratic President, who also is the leader 
of the Democratic Party, being obstructed by 
a Democratic Congressman, acting for the 
Democratic majority of a committee that is 
the agent of a Democratic House, is one to 
amaze Americans and confound foreign ob- 
servers, 

Of his total program, the President said: 
“The only thing that has ever concerned me 
is whether the Rules Committee of the House 
of Representatives will release it for a vote.” 
Why can’t the leader of the Democratic 
Party and the head of a Democratic admin- 
istration get the Democratic House Rules 
Committee to bring his bills before the 
House? 

James MacGregor Burns has given one 
explanation in his book “The Deadlock of 
Democracy.” The Democratic Party of which 
the President is the head and the Democratic 
Party of which the chairman of the Rules 
Committee, Mr. Howarp SMITH, is a member, 
are two different Democratic parties. Mr. 
Kennedy is the head of the Presidential 
Democratic Party. Mr. SMITH is a leader 
in the congressional Democratic Party. 

The Presidential Democratic Party is a 
great national organization that makes its 
appeal to 60 million citizens all over the 
country who generally believe in activist gov- 
ernment. The congressional Democratic 
Party, by Mr. Burns’ definition, consists of 
some 90 members, elected by about 2 mil- 
lion of the Nation's 60 million voters. It 
controls the House by its mastery of the 
committee chairmanships and its occupation 
of the power centers of the House. It is not 
only the Rules Committee that obstructs the 
President’s program; many of the legislative 
committees are equally obstructive. The 
House District Committee, led by another 
member of the congressional Democratic 
Party, is bottling up the President’s home 
rule bill and his financial program for the 
District of Columbia. While the President 
was speaking, Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, of 
Florida, another member of the congres- 
sional Democratic Party, was disclosing that 
his subcommittee will not permit the Presi- 
dent’s program on hospital care for the aged 
to get to a vote in the Senate. 

The two Democratic parties have arrived 
at a nice division of function: One makes 
promises and the other breaks them. This 
formula for stalemate is weakening Ameri- 
can democracy by depriving it of the power 
to reach policy decisions. If this weakness 
is to be remedied American leadership is 
going to have to give attention to the struc- 
ture of Government. Means will have to be 
found to unite the Presidential Democratic 
Party with the congressional Democratic 
Party, to make those members of the party 
in the House and Senate sufficiently respect- 
ful and responsive so that administration 
measures at least can be brought to a vote. 
Much could be done in the House itself, 
where the power now dispersed to committee 
chairmen responsible to no one must be 
gathered up once again and lodged in the 
leadership of the majority so that the Mem- 
bers of the House can regain control of their 
own legislative processes. The existing frag- 
mentation of power and responsibility is a 
danger, not only to the President’s program, 
but to democracy itself. 

When the voters elect a Democratic ad- 
ministration they have a right to expect that 
its measures at least can be brought to a 
yote in a Democratic Congress. If these 
measures cannot be brought to a vote they 
must be left to conclude either that the ad- 
ministration itself is impotent, inadequate 
and inefficient, or that the system under 
which it operates has serious defects. The 
situation, in either case, calls for political 
action. 
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THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION AND THE KERR-MILLS ACT 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, a 
front-page headline in the current issue 
of the AMA News, published by the 
American Medical Association, boldly 
and baldly proclaims “Kerr-Mills Covers 
93 Percent of Aged.” This statement is 
the sheerest nonsense. 

This is not even managed news. It is 
complete distortion. I can understand 
that the AMA might try to work such a 
misleading and deceptive claim into its 
propaganda directed at the American 
people. 

But surely, if the AMA does not feel 
compelled to tell the truth to the Ameri- 
can people, it should make some efforts— 
no matter how painful—to be honest 
with its physician members to whom 
this paper is primarily directed. 

This failure on the part of the AMA 
to be honest in its own publication can 
only be characterized as irresponsible. 

It is easy to see where the AMA gets 
its 93 percent. 

It does so by lumping together the old- 
age assistance program—which existed 
long before Kerr-Mills was enacted— 
with the medical assistance for the aged 
program—which was established under 
Kerr-Mills. 

The old-age assistance program is for 
the totally indigent—that is, people on 
relief. 

The medical assistance for the aged 
program was intended to bring help to a 
new category—people who presumably 
could meet usual daily living expenses— 
but who could not cope with the high 
costs of illness. 

Perhaps it is correct that 93 percent of 
the elderly live in States which have one 
or both of these programs. 

But the AMA’s word “coverage” is 
grossly misleading. It is not true that 93 
percent of the people are eligible for 
assistance under Kerr-Mills. 

The true test of the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram is the extent to which people not 
on relief but who need help can qualify 
for that help. 

A further test is the extent to which 
the help that is provided actually meets 
their needs. 

Kerr-Mills medical assistance for the 
aged, on a national basis, is woefully in- 
adequate on both counts. 

These are the facts about Kerr-Mills 
medical assistance for the aged that the 
AMA neglected to point out: 

First. Only 58 percent of our older 
population live in those 25 States which 
have medical assistance for the aged 
programs in operation. 

Second. In any single month, barely 
1 out of every 100 older persons receives 
any help in those 25 States. 

Third. The medical assistance for the 
aged programs all have restrictive eligi- 
bility requirements and, with few excep- 
tions, provide only limited benefits. 
Both of these factors exclude medical 
assistance for the aged help to millions 
of aged persons who need assistance. 

Articles evaluating Kerr-Mills recent- 
ly appeared in two outstanding publica- 
tions. One atricle is entitled “What 
About Kerr-Mills?” and appears in the 
April issue of Hospital Progress, the of- 
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ficial publication of the Catholic Hos- 
pital Asociation. The other article en- 
titled What's Holding Up Kerr-Mills?” 
was taken from Medical Economics and 
appeared in the February issue of Social 
Progress, published by the Board of 
Christian Education of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Both of these fine pieces afford a real- 
istic view of Kerr-Mills in sharp contrast 
to the sweet mouthings of the AMA. I 
ask unanimous consent that the attached 
excerpts from the articles be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHAT ABOUT KERR-MILLS? 
(By Barbara Callahan) 


When the Kerr-Mills Act (Public Law 86- 
778) was enacted in 1960, it was heralded as 
a giant step forward in providing a source 
of the medical expenses of older citizens who 
had not previously been eligible for help. 

The law had two objectives: 

1. To authorize Federal participation in 
approved State plans furnishing medical as- 
sistance to recipients of old-age assistance. 

2. To establish a new category of public 
assistance—medical assistance for aged per- 
sons not on old-age assistance but whose in- 
comes and resources are insufficient to meet 
the costs of necessary medical services. This 
portion of the law is covered in this report. 

The American Medical Association has been 
stanch in its support of the Kerr-Mills legis- 
lation and has frequently expressed its confi- 
dence that “It is possible to help every aged 
American who needs help to pay for health 
care (through Kerr-Mills) when properly 
implemented by all the States.” 

The AMA board of trustees reaffirmed this 
support in an eight-point program designed 
to “help the Nation’s older citizens live fuller 
and more satisfactory lives” announced by 
Percy E. Hopkins, M.D., Chicago, chairman 
of the AMA board of trustees. (AMA News, 
Feb. 18, 1963.) 

The report pointed out that the “AMA 
recognizes that some of the aged have prob- 
lems, some need help” and called first for a 
reevaluation of attitudes toward the elderly. 
Second, it listed “implementation and revi- 
sion of the Kerr-Mills law.” Elaborating on 
how it should be done, the report stated: 
“The AMA will continue to urge adoption of 
Kerr-Mills programs in all States where the 
need for them exists and to expand existing 
programs where it appears justified. Recog- 
nizing that some aged need financial assist- 
ance in meeting the cost of medical care, the 
AMA has supported the Kerr-Mills Federal- 
State matching fund program as a sound and 
constructive method of providing this help. 
Many States have already enacted Kerr-Mills 
programs providing a wide range of medical 
benefits to help those who need help. Revi- 
sions in the law will be sought by the AMA 
to ease eligibility in certain cases. Some 
State Kerr-Mills laws disqualify persons or 
couples for income above specified amounts. 

The AMA will recommend that a person 
with higher income who suffers a major ill- 
ness be allowed to qualify for benefits if the 
expense of his illness would reduce his in- 
come for the year below the maximum pro- 
vided. Another recommended amendment 
to Kerr-Mills is that free choice of hospital 
and doctor be specifically guaranteed. 

Government spokesmen, however, are less 
optimistic over the ability of Kerr-Mills to 
meet the needs of older citizens who become 
medical indigents. 

In “Performance of the States: A Report 
to the Special Committee on Aging” (U.S. 
Senate), issued June 15, 1962 Chairman Par 
McNamara, Senator from Mi pointed 
out that an analysis of 18 month's experi- 
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ence with Kerr-Mills “shows quite conclu- 
sively that measured against anticipated re- 
sults, Kerr-Mills has fallen considerably 
short of the goals set by its more optimistic 
proponents.” (An HEW Bureau of Family 
Services report,’ issued January 15, 1963, dis- 
closed the following statistics for 26 States 
and territories participating in the medical 
assistance for the aged program: Applica- 
tions received, 23,640; applications disposed 
of, 22,309; applications pending at end of 
month, 21,920. Cases authorized during 
month, 13,061; and cases continued to next 
month, 181,145.) 

(On January 31, 1963 Jay B. Constantine, 
research director for the Special Committee 
on Aging assured Hospital Progress that the 
evaluative statements contained in Per- 
formance of the States” are not dated by 
any means. They are equally, if not more, 
applicable today.) 

In the report, Senator McNamara de- 
clared: “This situation arises not through 
any lack of good faith or good intentions, 
but because of the weakness inherent in this 
legislative approach which prevents it from 
being a significant weapon in meeting the 
medical requirements of America's elderly. 

“It was the intent of Congress,” the report 
continues, “that the Medical Assistance for 
the Aged program would result in providing 
the broad medical services to many aged 
needing such help but ineligible or unwilling 
to apply for relief. 

“Achievement of such a goal would require 
that all States establish a medical assistance 
for the aged program which would include 
@ comprehensive range of medical services 
consistent with the needs created by the 
chronic health conditions faced by the aged 
with eligibility requirements determined on 
the basis of their medical costs, income and 
health conditions, and with its benefits made 
available without humilitating or degrading 
our older people.” 

STATE PROGRAMS 

As of February 4, 1963, the Bureau of 
Family Services of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare reported 28 States 
and territories had operative programs in 
effect (and approved by the Department) : 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Puerto Rico, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Virgin Islands, Washington, 
and West Viriginia. 

New Jersey passed enabling legislation on 
January 7, 1963, which it hopes to put into 
effect by July 1963. 

Ohio has a law pending in the legislature. 

Four States have enacted legislation as 
follows: Georgia (1961) no funds available; 
Iowa (1961) no appropriation; New Mexico, 
plan withdrawn, no appropriation, and Vir- 
ginia (1962) appropriation effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1964. 

One area of discontent in the implemen- 
tation of the law is the means test, which 
the special committee report describes as 
“a basic requirement for eligibility under the 
public assistance relief approach. After a 
lifetime of independence and thrift, sub- 
mission to the humiliation of the test of 
need is a painful experience for an aged 
person to accept—particularly when he is 
under the emotion and stress that accompany 
serious illness.” 

According to the report, at least 15 States 
utilize more inflexible tests of financial 
eligibility under medical assistance for the 
aged than they do under old-age assistance. 


The report generally includes data for 
November 1962. Complete data for Pennsyl- 
vania and Washington was not available. 
Connecticut data is for October, and Guam 
data is for September. 
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The report points out, for example, “an 
elderly individual with an income of $1,500 
whose anticipated needs amount to $2,000 
might be considered for medical care under 
the relief program. In the same State, how- 
ever, the individual would automatically be 
‘cut off’ from medical assistance for the aged 
assistance regardless of his needs.” 

Dr. C. H. Peters, councilor of the Sixth 
District Medical Society, in a speech before 
the AMA (published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, Apr. 11, 1962) declared “The AMA 
survey shows that in many States, medical as- 
sistance for the aged is being considered as 
‘just another welfare program,’ an old-age as- 
sistance medical care program for a slightly 
higher income level. The applicant must go 
through the same routines, the same type of 
tests, the same type of investigations, and he 
receives his care through the same channels 
as the old-age assistance recipient. Too 
stringent a means test can force the appli- 
cants to pauperize themselves past the chance 
of recovery before they can obtain aid. Rigid 
administration methods developed to deal 
with the long-term needy can discourage ap- 
plications for help. Lack of differentiation 
between the totally needy and the medically 
needy, and the way care is provided, can be 
so humiliating that many will not apply ex- 
cept as a course of desperation, and again 
be unable to regain independence once the 
medical crisis has passed.” 

In several States, revision of the means 
test is high on the list of changes being 
sought in State laws implementing Kerr- 
Mills. 

Another source of discontent is the uneven 
and inequitable distribution of Federal funds 
among the States. The wealthiest States are 
receiving the lion's share of the Federal 
funds for the program, although each State 
fixes responsibility on varying sources. 

The special committee report explains that 
“the payment of Federal funds to any State 
depends upon whether the State has a pro- 
gram and how extensive the program is. 
With the open-ended formula for Federal 
matching in the medical assistance for the 
aged program, the wealthier States most able 
to raise funds for their own share of a com- 
prehensive program are able to secure the 
greater amounts in Federal matching funds.” 

As of June 1962 (and there is no indica- 
tion that the situation has changed) almost 
90 percent of all medical assistance for the 
aged expenditures were made in four States: 
California, New York, Massachusetts, and 
Michigan. Altogether these four States have 
an aged population of perhaps 25 percent of 
the U.S. total—and in spite of the fact that 
only 10 percent of the aged live in New York 
State, a report by the State of New York in 
April 1962, indicated that 54 percent of the 
total medical assistance for the aged funds 
spent throughout the United States in a 10- 
month period were expended for services in 
New York State. The Federal share comes 
from the general revenue to which all States, 
including those which cannot afford Kerr- 
Mills, contribute. 


PIVE MAJOR RECIPIENTS 


The Bureau of Family Services report for 
November 1962 revealed that of the total 
$22,712,711 paid for recipients that month in 
the United States, those four States, plus 
Pennsylvania, accounted for $19,564,889. 
(New York, $6,935,036; California, $5,479,972; 
Massachusetts, $3,911,009; Michigan, $1,891,- 
903; and Pennsylvania, $1,326,969.) 

The Tax Foundation has estimated that 
the 12 States with the lowest per capita in- 
comes contribute slightly more than 10 per- 
cent of the total Federal taxes. In March 
1962 the total Federal return in medical as- 
sistance for the aged matching funds to 
those of the 12 States that participate in 
medical assistance for the aged amounted 
to some 614 percent of the total medical as- 
sistance for the aged grants. Thus, Missis- 
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sippi, which contributes one-half of 1 per- 
cent of Federal taxes, received no money in 
March 1962; while New York, which pays 13 
percent, received more than 45 percent of the 
total. 

When the Kerr-Mills Act was under con- 
sideration, it was felt that all States would 
eventually implement the medical assistance 
for the aged to cover with comprehensive 
care some 10 million aged persons. As the 
late Senator Robert Kerr, of Oklahoma, co- 
author, expressed it in the Committee on Fi- 
nance report at that time: 


SENATOR KERR’S STATEMENT 


“I understand that there are 16 million 
people in the country over 65. On the old- 
age assistance rolls are 2,400,000 and under 
that part of the bill would be immediately 
eligible for this program. That leaves 13,- 
600,000. The Finance Committee estimated 
that about 10 million of these might be in 
a position of needing medical care which 
they could not provide. This bill sets up a 
program to provide medical care for those 
who need it.” 

Later, the Senator told physicians that it 
was up to them to make the law workable. 
Speaking before the fifth Medical Progress 
Assembly in Birmingham, Ala., September 
30, 1962, he urged doctors to find out how 
the Kerr-Mills was operating in their own 
States and to make their views known to 
State legislators and Congressmen. He said 
that inadequate implementation “gives am- 
munition” to those who favor financing 
health care of the aged over 65 through social 
security. 

“You've got as much right to be repre- 
sented in Congress as other guys,” he de- 
clared, and suggested that physicians turn 
on their best bedside dispositions to win 
friends among legislators. 

Referring to proposals for proving medical 
care for the aged under social security, Sen- 
ator Kerr told the doctors: “You can’t beat 
something with nothing and you can be sure 
the problem won't go away by ignoring it,” 
as he pointed out that there are now 17 
million persons over age 65 and “this will 
grow into 25 million within the lifetime of 
many present in this room.” 

In its enthusiasm for the Kerr-Mills law, 
the AMA has stated that: “Its benefits are 
unlimited;” and indeed, ideally and theo- 
retically, it could be because of the open- 
ended matching offer of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As of June 1962, however, only 
three, Hawaii, Massachusetts, and North Da- 
kota had plans classified as comprehen- 
sive” by HEW's Bureau of Family Services. 
According to the Bureau, comprehensive 
plans are those which include all five areas 
of service without significant limitations on 
illnesses and the amount of care given: (1) 
Hospital care; (2) physicians’ services; (3) 
nursing home care; (4) prescribed drugs; 
and (5) dental care. 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE AGED ACTIVITIES 
OF THE 54 JURISDICTIONS * 

Programs in effect (28 States and terri- 
tories) : Alabama, Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, Ilinois, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virgin Islands, 
Washington, West Virginia. 

Need legislation (21 States and District 
of Columbia): Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, 
Delaware,’ District of Columbia, Florida, In- 
diana, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North 


From a report of the Department of 
HEW, Bureau of Family Services, for the 
period from Noy. 9 to Dec. 31, 1962. 

Does not have in operation vendor pay- 
ment for medical care in old age asistance; 
legislation was enacted in 1962. 
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Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Texas, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Programs not yet implemented: Georgia 
(enacted in 1961, no funds available); 
Iowa (enacted in 1961, no appropriation); 
New Jersey (enacted in 1963; effective July 
1, 1963); New Mexico (plan withdrawn, no 
appropriation); Virginia (enacted in 1962, 
effective January 1, 1964). 

A survey of the States which now have 
medical assistance for the aged laws indi- 
cates that many changes and revisions are 
being made in an attempt to make the law 
workable, while other States are offering 
“Medical care only” additions to their old age 
assistance legislation. 

Whatever criteria is used in judging the 
value of the law, both proponents and oppo- 
nents agree that the use of the law is limited, 
and increasingly, the State medical societies 
and welfare officials are working together 
to implement current legislation and to 
introduce more effective legislation. In 
some States, representatives of the State 
medical societies and public welfare officials 
have appeared before legislative hearings to 
request the same improvements of State 
laws to implement Kerr-Mills. Virtually all 
of the Federal Government agencies, State 
welfare departments and medical societies 
and other informants were most cooperative 
in answer to queries by Hospital Progress 
early this year. 


Wat's HoLpING Up KERR-MILLS? 
(By Michael Crothers) 

“Give it time; it will work.” 

Almost from the day it was enacted, that's 
been the rallying cry for Kerr-Mills—the Fed- 
eral act that lets States set up their own pro- 
grams of medical care for the aged, with 
Uncle Sam footing from 50 to 80 percent of 
the cost. 

When President Eisenhower signed the bill 
2 years ago, most U.S. doctors probably 
viewed it as medicine's alternative to social 
security-financed care for the aged. Yet 
now, even stanch supporters of Kerr-Mills 
concede that so far the legislation hasn't 
been anywhere near as effective as they'd 
hoped. And some critics of the act are charg- 
ing that no State-operated plan for health 
care of the aged will ever work. 

How—in fact—is Kerr-Mills working to- 
day? Medical Economics recently put the 
question to medical leaders, Federal and 
State officials, and others across the country 
who are concerned with medical care for the 
aged. Their answers are reflected in this 
article. 

First, let’s focus for a moment on the Kerr- 
Mills act itself. Remember, it's really two 
eare-for-the-aged plans. One plan extends 
the existing old-age assistance law to pro- 
vide more Federal money for medical care 
services to persons eligible for relief under 
State old age assistance programs. The other 
plan—medical assistance for the aged—is an 
entirely new program. It’s meant to provide 
benefits for those elderly who aren't on relief, 
yet who can’t afford needed health care. 

Now let’s narrow our focus to medical as- 
sistance for the aged alone. Since it’s de- 
signed to provide care for those aged who 
weren't eligible before, it's the key to Kerr- 
Mills’ effectiveness in warding off social se- 
curity-paid medicine. And the key is a dif- 
ferent shape in almost every State. Some 
State medical assistance for the aged pro- 
grams offer shallow, minimal benefits; others 
provide comprehensive care; still others 
stress protection against major illnesses only. 

The way medical assistance for the 
programs differ from State to State helps to 
explain why opinions differ about Kerr-Mills’ 
overall effectiveness. Still, no one is com- 
pletely satisfied as the plan enters its third 
year. Here’s why: 

Medical assistance for the aged has been 
adopted by hardly more than half the States. 
Twenty-six States have working medical as- 
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sistance for the aged programs. Thirteen 
other States and the District of Columbia are 
using Kerr-Mills funds for medical care only 
to people eligible for old-age assistance. Of 
those States, Iowa and Mississippi have 
passed medical assistance for the aged en- 
abling legislation but haven't appropriated 
funds to get the plan going; Virginia has au- 
thorized a medical assistance for the aged 
program to take effect in 1964; and New Mex- 
ico has the legislative authority to imple- 
ment medical assistance for the aged, but 
withdrew its program, because it lacked 
funds. The 11 remaining States haven't 
handed out a penny of Kerr-Mills aid. 

In only a few States has medical assistance 
for the aged helped a significant number of 
people. During February of this year, for 
instance, $16 million in benefits was paid to 
more than 78,000 medical assistance for the 
aged recipients. But four States—Califor- 
nia, Massachusetts, Michigan, and New 
York—accounted for more than 90 percent of 
those benefits on behalf of more than 70 per- 
cent of all medical assistance for the aged 
recipients. By contrast, New Hampshire's 
minuscule plan spent only $1,265 on 17 
recipients. 

Even in those States with big medical as- 
sistance for the aged programs, utilization 
isn't fully developed. Many recipients of 
medical assistance for the aged benefits 
would have been eligible for medical care 
through other public assistance programs. 
The wording of the Kerr-Mills Act makes it 
possible—and profitable—for some States 
to switch persons eligible for medical aid 
under expanded old-age assistance to the 
new medical assistance for the aged plan. 
A staff report to the Senate’s Special Com- 
mittee on Aging (the McNamara committee) 
points out that “many of the new cases now 
being listed as medical assistance for the 
aged beneficiaries would undoubtedly have 
received care under old-age assistance had 
Kerr-Mills not been enacted.” 

In Massachusetts to a tax 
foundation report, nearly all the 15,000 med- 
ical assistance for the aged recipients in 
1961 were transfers from old-age assistance. 
California, which just started its booming 
medical assistance for the aged program the 
first of this year, found that four-fifths of 
its first month's applications came from old 
age assistance recipients. 

Backers of social security-financed medi- 
cine for the aged insist that medical assist- 
ance for the aged’s spotty record of utiliza- 
tion proves that most States haven’t the 
money or inclination to make Kerr-Mills 
work. And, they add, it would cost the Fed- 
eral Government too much money to make 
it work. In early spring, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 
added up the statistical score medi- 
cal assistance for the aged and sent it off to 
Congress with this predictable conclusion: 
“Existing public-assistance legislation alone 
would not only fail to cover many aged peo- 
ple in need but would also be very costly 
in general revenues.” 

Shortly afterward Congressman Burr P. 
Harrison, Democrat, of Virginia, a member 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
who originally voted for Kerr-Mills, an- 
nounced a change of mind. His own studies 
had convinced him that medical assistance 
for the aged is “a bottomless pit, the most 
extravagant and expensive thing this Gov- 
ernment ever undertook short of war.” 

Such fears that Kerr-Mills will bankrupt 
the Nation are based on the fact that medical 
assistance for the aged is funded out of a 
Federal open-end budget. The law sets no 
limit to the amount States may spend on 
their programs, and the Government guar- 
antees that it will spend at least that much 
more. Yet the record indicates that this par- 
ticular fear of national bankruptcy is pretty 
far removed from reality. Here's the reason: 

The McNamara committee reckoned last 
year that the ultimate cost of nationwide 
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medical assistance for the aged would be in 
the neighborhood of $800 million annually, 
and that the l-year cost of the 20 state pro- 
grams then operating would be $330 million. 
Former HEW Secretary Ribicoff’s projection 
of medical assistance for the aged expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year ending this past 
June 30 was $215 million. Yet, actual ex- 
penditures for the first 8 months of that pe- 
riod were under $110 million. 

Thus, while medical assistance for the 
aged’s opponents cry that the program is go- 
ing to cost too much, its supporters wonder 
why it’s not costing more—and doing a bigger 
job. 

To find out why it’s not, Medical Eco- 
nomics interviewed the men charged with 
medical assistance for the aged administra- 
tion—the welfare commissioners—in those 
States where medical assistance for the aged 
seems to drag. 

“We probably have one of the outstanding 
medical assistance for the aged programs in 
the Nation,” says Carlyle D. Onsrud, execu- 
tive director of the North Dakota State Wel- 
fare Board. (The U.S. Bureau of Public As- 
sistance agrees, rating North Dakota's plan 
second to none in comprehensiveness and 
medical content.) Then why is North 
Dakota spending only $140,000 a month on a 
program that's budgeted to cost over $5 mil- 
lion a year? Onsrud explains: 

“When we budgeted the program, we didn’t 
know how many people would apply for aid. 
We had no income data on the aged in North 
Dakota. Nor did we know how much medical 
care they regularly require. And since we 
have a closed-end budget and our legislature 
meets only every 2 years, we asked for more 
than ample funds.” 

Right now, medical assistance for the aged 
is saving the State a lot of money. For years 
North Dakota has paid “medical only” bene- 
fits under old-age assistance largely with 
State funds. Now, persons who would have 
qualified under old-age assistance are being 
switched to the medical assistance for the 
aged program, since the State gets a bigger 
percentage of Federal money for medical as- 
sistance for the aged. 

“Good or not, that’s the natural pattern of 
funding,” Onsrud explains. “Remember 
that a State administrator has to use all the 
Federal funds available; he'd never be for- 
given for using State and county money 
when he didn't have to.“ At the same time, 
he concedes that this kind of funding is dis- 
torting an otherwise excellent Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram by excluding all but the very poor. 

One State that came in cold is Kentucky. 
“With no reliable statistics of our own on 
the number of aged in the State, we got some 
figures out of Washington,” recalls Aaron 
Paul, director of Kentucky's Division of Pub- 
lic Assistance. “We were supposed to have 
82,000 persons eligible for Kerr-Mills aid. 
Simple arithmetic showed that the $1 mil- 
lion a year we had to spend on the program 
wouldn’t go far when spread among that 
many people.” (Kentucky, like North Da- 
kota, has a closed-end budget and a 2-year 
interval between meetings of its legislature.) 

So the State scaled medical assistance for 
the aged benefits way down and set famliy 
income limits for eligibility at $1,800. Even 
so, public assistance officials frankly expected 
the appropriation to be nibbled down to zero 
long before the first year of operation ended. 
But after 9 months, they were shaking their 
heads, wondering why only 2 percent of their 
medical assistance for the aged money had 
been spent. 

A partial explanation is that Kentucky's 
old-age assistance recipients aren’t being 
transferred to medical assistance for the 
aged—as they are in other States. That's 
because Kentucky’s old-age assistance 
gram covers nursing-home care, whereas its 
medical assistance for the aged program 
doesn’t. Then, too, there’s not much differ- 
ence between the income limits of the two 
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programs. Actually, the State would gain 
nothing by encouraging old-age assistance 
recipients to switch. 

Another State where response to medical 
assistance fur the aged apparently has lagged 
is Illinois. The State has nearly 1 million 
aged. Yet only 3,259 applications were 
screened for medical assistance for the aged 
from August 1961—when the program was 
put into effect—through March of this year. 
And less than two-thirds of those applica- 
tions were finally OK’d. Zane Polemis, 
who handles the program analysis for the 
State’s public aid commission, explains why 
there are so few recipients in such a popu- 
lous State: 

“We're dealing mainly with cases of truly 
catastrophic illness. Most of our cases in- 
volve long-term care. We provide hospital- 
ization without restrictions on the duration 
of stay and doctors’ services for 30 days fol- 
lowing hospitalization. But that’s about all 
we provide. Our program also requires that 
the patient applying for aid show that he’s 
already paid 10 percent of his income toward 
medical bills. That deductible feature fil- 
ters out all but the most serious cases.” 

Illinois’ income limits for medical assist- 
ance for the aged eligibility are relatively 
high— 81,800 for a single person, $2,400 for 
a couple, plus $600 for each dependent living 
in. Yet, because the program’s benefits are 
primarily geared for major illnesses, rela- 
tively few oldsters have applied, and Illinois’ 
$20 million medical assistance for the aged 
budget has hardly been dented. The State 
law permits an expansion of benefits at any 
time, but those in charge of the program are 
reluctant to let costs get out of hand. 

“Nevertheless,” says Polemis, “we believe 
we're applying medical assistance for the 
aged in the spirit in which it was intended: 
to provide care for people who really need it 
and have no way of getting it without first 
pauperizing themselves. Why, in some in- 
stances, we're paying as much as $4,000 for a 
single case.” 

The variety of shapes that medical assist- 
ance for the aged comes in would seem to in- 
dicate that Kerr-Mills has been tailored to 
meet the needs of individual States. But 
that's not how those States without a work- 
ing medical assistance for the aged program 
view the matter. For example, although the 
Kerr-Mills Act requires that medical assist- 
ance for the aged must be administered by 
a State welfare agency, the program departs 
sharply from traditional welfare ideas. 
That's why it’s bucking stiff resistance in 
States that readily adopted the Kerr-Mills 
provision for medical payments through old- 
age assistance. 

Indiana scrapped a proposal to implement 
medical assistance for the aged primarily be- 
cause, according to Welfare Administrator 
Albert Kelly, the State “was reluctant to 
create a double standard in public aid.” For 
one thing, medical assistance for the aged 
stipulates that its records be held in con- 
fidence by the administering agency; for an- 
other, it prohibits a lien being slapped on a 
recipient's property. (The Kerr-Mills no 
lien” stipulation doesn’t necessarily protest a 
medical assistance for the aged recipient's 
estate. Ten States reserve the right to make 
a claim for past benefits against his estate 
after his death—which, in effect, is what 
States with old-age assistance lien laws do.) 

Other States fundamentally in favor of 
medical assistance for the aged are plagued 
by special circumstances. Florida, for in- 
stance, must face an influx of elderly vaca- 
tioners each winter. At its last meeting, the 
Florida Legislature decided to put off the 
medical assistance for the aged portion of 
Kerr-Mills until the law permits States to 
set up length-of-residency requirements. 
New Jersey has three separate medical assist- 
ance for the aged bills before its legislature, 
but none of them will pass until the State 
and counties come to terms on how to split 
up the non-Federal share of expenditures. 
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Meanwhile, those few States without any 
Kerr-Mills action pending are sitting on the 
sidelines to see what happens. At one end 
of the bench sits Rhode Island, convinced 
that social security funding is the only way 
out of its aid-for-the-aged difficulties. At 
the other end are traditionally conservative 
States—such as Arizona—that dislike accept- 
ing Federal aid of any kind. 

Doctors aren’t likely to witness any dra- 
matic upsurge in medical assistance for the 
aged utilization this year or next, though 
there'll probably be slow, groping gains. For 
after 2 years, Kerr-Mills is still experimental. 
The inhibiting factor seems to be more a 
lack of confidence than a lack of money. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Senator 
from Michigan for the critical attitude 
he has taken on the rather distorted 
statement of the American Medical As- 
sociation with respect to health care 
for the elderly generally, and the Kerr- 
Mills Act in particular. 

In Pennsylvania the Kerr-Mills Act 
has been an unqualified failure. It is 
perfectly clear it is never going to meet 
the health needs of our senior citizens. 

I noticed—and incidentally, I wonder 
if the Senator from Michigan saw it— 
a statement on the part of the leaders 
of the AMA in the last few days stating 
that the reason why the President’s 
health care bill for the elderly was not 
brought forward was that it did not have 
the votes. 

Does the Senator from Michigan share 
my view that if we can ever get the bill 
to the floor of the Senate, it can be 
passed by this body, and that we will 
pass it before the 88th Congress ad- 
journs? 

Mr. McNAMARA. First, I thank the 
Senator from Pennsylvania for his com- 
plimentary remarks. 

The problem is not in the Senate, as 
he well knows, because he has been ac- 
tive in the campaign to provide relief 
in this much-needed area. The prob- 
lem is in the other body. If the bill can 
be brought out of committee in the other 
body, I have every reason to believe, 
as does the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
that it can be passed at this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan further yield? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. For the last 4 years, the 
Senator from Michigan has been the 
able and distinguished chairman of the 
Special Committee on Aging. By reason 
of the inexorable workings of the Senate 
seniority system, he has now become 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, and hence has resigned his po- 
sition as chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging. Another Senator has 
taken over, who does not share the en- 
thusiasm of the Senator from Michigan 
and myself for health care for the elder- 
ly under social security. 

I should like to state publicly, for the 
Recor, that I shall remain on that com- 
mittee so long as it is necessary to see 
to it that the views of the majority of 
the committee, who I am confident sup- 
port the President of the United States, 
are given adequate representation in the 
committee, and that further investiga- 
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tion may go forward across the country 
during the next year or two to assure 
that the needs of our senior citizens for 
health care under social security may 
eventually be given adequate recognition 
by Congress. 

I ask the Senator from Michigan, who 
I hope will remain on that committee, 
whether he will not join me in this en- 
deavor. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Of course I expect 
to remain on the committee. I hope to 
continue to play a role to the degree I 
am able to in the work of the committee. 
I am not too pessimistic about the pros- 
pects of future action by the committee. 
I am sure that, like the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the other members of the 
committee are truly dedicated to this 
work and that they will continue their 
efforts. 

I think there has been expressed in the 
press and in other places undue alarm 
and concern about the change in com- 
mittee personnel. Actually, the mem- 
bership of the committee is predominant- 
ly the same as it was before. 

Mr. CLARK. The committee has an 
excellent staff, and I hope they will con- 
tinue to work with the committee and 
do the outstanding work they have been 
doing. 


SABOTAGE OF POLICIES OF KEN- 
NEDY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire 
to speak about what seems to me to be 
increasing evidence of sabotage of the 
policies of the Kennedy administration 
at intermediate and perhaps lower eche- 
lons of the administrative structure. I 
think there has been a pattern of inci- 
dents or events intended to discredit in- 
dividuals within the Kennedy adminis- 
tration who are carrying out faithfully 
and well the policies of that administra- 
tion, and also to discredit, by way of 
leaks from anonymous sources, leaks 
from faceless men, statements of fact 
which are going to the President from 
his top level advisers. 

Hanson W. Baldwin is an able and vet- 
eran reporter on the New York Times. 
He is a graduate of the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. Such is his ability 
that, I am confident, had he chosen to 
remain in the Navy, he would now be 
a deep blue sea admiral. But he did 
not do so. Instead, he has become one 
of the leading military and naval ana- 
lysts in the newspaper world today. Of 
course, he has kept the friendships he 
made at Annapolis, in the Naval Acad- 
emy, and I am sure he has added a great 
many more, for he is a likable and 
congenial gentleman who makes friends 
easily. 

Mr. Baldwin has never been known as 
a strong defender of diplomatic as op- 
posed to military action to solve out- 
standing problems confronting this 
country in its foreign relations. I cer- 
tainly would not accuse him of being 
what Walter Lippmann calls a “war 
whooper.” He is not that. But I will 
say that he seems to take a special de- 
light in pointing out areas where the 
United States should perhaps be consid- 
ering military action. 
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I note that in the New York Times, of 
April 20, earlier this week, Mr. Baldwin’s 
byline is over an article entitled “Soviet 
Strength In Cuba Put High—Some Ex- 
perts Believe Count May Be 30,000 to 
40,000.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Mr. Baldwin’s arti- 
cle may be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOVIET STRENGTH IN CUBA Pur HIGH—SOME 
Experts BELIEVE COUNT May Be 30,000 To 
40,000 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

A recent reassessment of Soviet forces in 
Cuba has convinced some intelligence ex- 
perts that there may be 30,000 to 40,000 
Russian military personnel on the island. 

Many experts believe the number has not 
actually changed greatly since last fall; the 
upward revision of past figures stems from 
a close study of all available intelligence 
facts. ‘The experts believe, too, that the 
Russians are rotating troops to Cuba, not 
withdrawing them. 

These interpretations provide the back- 
ground for the recent assertion by Senator 
KENNETH B. KAN, New York Republican, 
that Russian strength in Cuba, despite 
withdrawals announced by the President, 
was still about 17,000 men, 

At a news conference, April 3, the Presi- 
dent estimated that 4,000 Soviet troops had 
been withdrawn in recent weeks. He did not 
estimate the number that remained, but left 
the impression that about 13,000 were still 
there. 

CAPITAL'S OPINIONS VARY 

There is no consensus in Washington 
about how many Soviet troops are in Cuba. 
In fact, some of the highest Government 
officials and many intelligence officers admit 
that they do not know how many are on the 
island 


It is far easier to estimate tonnages of 
equipment and numbers of guns than num- 
bers of personnel. Last fall, emphasis in 
the intelligence community was fixed on the 
Soviet medium-range missiles in Cuba and 
there was a tendency, until after the crisis 
had passed, to neglect the details of the 
ground forces and of conventional equip- 
ment. 

Moreover, it has been possible to estimate 
approximately the numbers of Soviet troops 
withdrawn from the island in recent weeks, 
but not how many have been brought in, 

Many officials are convinced that the total 
number has not changed greatly and that 
the Russians are replacing the troops they 
have withdrawn in a rotation plan similar 
to those the United States uses for its over- 
sea units. 

SOVIET UNITS LISTED 


Details are lacking on what some Pentagon 
officials now call the “Soviet expeditionary 
force” in Cuba. But some experts believe 
the Russians are maintaining the equivalent 
of a heavily reinforced motorized rifle divi- 
sion. Such a division normally numbers 
about 13,000 men. 

The four principal tactical ground units, 
identified in the past as battalion-size units, 
are still on the island and have made no 
attempt to conceal their identity. 

Other units of feld artillery, antiaircraft, 
infantry, and so on, are said to be some- 
what harder to pinpoint, and a large num- 
ber of the Russian forces are crews for the 
antiaircraft and coast defense missiles and 
provide communications, maintenance, and 
specialist services for their own and Cuban 
forces. An unknown number wear civilian 
clothes and blend into the population. 
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Though many intelligence and 
some Government officials say they do not 
know how many Russian troops are in Cuba, 
one said he would bet a year’s pay that the 
number was closer to 30,000 than to 17,000, 
and a month's pay that it was closer to 40,- 
000 than to 17,000. 

There appears to be a consensus that no 
major reduction in Soviet strength has 
taken place and that the Russians are rotat- 
ing troops, rather than withdrawing them. 

The purposes of the continued presence of 
so large a Soviet force in Cuba could be 
multiple. 


VARIOUS FUNCTIONS SERVED 

It was undoubtedly intended originally 
to provide protection for the long-range mis- 
siles that Premier Khrushchey attempted to 
install there last fall, which have now—in 
the opinion of most intelligence experts— 
been withdrawn. Since the withdrawal of 
all or part of these missiles, the troops appear 
to have a number of functions: 

To help protect the island against any in- 
vasion by the United States or by exile forces 
aided by the United States. 

To perpetuate Premier Fidel Castro's rule 
and to secure the Communist government 
there against internal revolt. 

To train Cuban forces and other Commu- 
nist Latin-American cadres. 

To provide small infiltration and subver- 
sion units capable of exporting armed com- 
munism to other areas of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

To maintain a base of Soviet Communist 
military power in the Western Hemisphere 
for psychological and political purposes and 
as a bargaining gambit in the world conflict. 

Some experts believe the President may 
not have known of the revised estimates of 
some intelligence experts when he implied 
a few weeks ago that Soviet troop strength 
in Cuba had been reduced to 13,000. 

Some observers have been concerned that 
Official intelligence estimates that have 
reached some of the highest officials during 
and since the Cuban crisis may have been 
shaped—perhaps unconsciously—to conform 
with policy rather than evaluating the Rus- 
sian capabilities boldly, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, readers 
of the Recorp will note that Mr. Baldwin 
avers: 

A recent reassessment of Soviet forces in 


Cuba has convinced some intelligence ex- 
perts— 


Not naming them, not giving the 
slightest indication at what level of 
government they exist— 
that there may be 30,000 to 40,000 Russian 
military personnel on the island. 


That is the lead paragraph. The ar- 
ticle continues: 


Many experts believe the number has not 
actually changed greatly since last fall— 


Who are those “many experts,” one 
might ask? No indication whatever is 
given. The article continues: 
the upward revision of past figures stems 
from a close study of all available intelli- 
gence facts. The experts believe, too— 


And note, now that the phrase has 
now become “the experts’; not “‘some 
experts,” not “many experts,” but “the 
experts“ 
that the Russians are rotating troops to 
Cuba, not withdrawing them. 


Mr. Baldwin goes even higher up, as 
the article proceeds. He states: 


Some of the highest Government officials 
and many intelligence officers admit that 


April 26 


they do not know how many are on the 
island, 


Who are those “highest Government 
officials”? Needless to say, their names 
are not given. I wonder why their names 
are not given. I wonder if it is because 
Mr. McNamara, our first-class, splendid 
Secretary of Defense, has recently issued 
a rule that any member of the Depart- 
ment of Defense who talks with a re- 
porter should make a written record of 
that fact, so that it can be told where 
the anonymous, faceless leaks, which 
do so much damage to the policy of the 
administration and, indeed, to our coun- 
try, are coming from. The article also 
states: 

Some experts believe the President may 
not have known of the revised estimates of 
some intelligence experts when he implied 
a few weeks ago that Soviet troop strength 
in Cuba had been reduced to 13,000. 

Some observers have been concerned that 
official intelligence estimates that have 


‘reached some of the highest officials during 


and since the Cuban crisis may have been 
shaped—perhaps unconsciously—to con- 
form with policy rather than evaluating the 
Russian capabilities baldly. 


Mr. President, I suggest that the per- 
sons who furnished Mr. Baldwin with 
that information—if they did—and I 
assume they did, because Mr. Baldwin 
is a truthful, honorable gentleman— 
were sabotaging the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. They should be sought out, 
identified, and disciplined. 

Let me reiterate that I have no criti- 
cism at all of Mr. Baldwin himself. 

Obviously it is his right, under the 
Constitution and the right of free speech, 
to have published any article which con- 
tains anything which anyone told him, 
and also to have printed any article 
which he dreams up himself, if in his 
own conscience and judgment he believes 
what he includes in the article to be 
true. 

I do not criticize Mr. Baldwin at all; 
but I do criticize those who were sabotag- 
ing their own Government by making 
reckless and unsupportable statements 
which were given the aura of truth when 
they appeared in an influential news- 
paper, such as the New York Times. 

Mr. President, I make this rather 
strong charge because of an excerpt from 
the President’s press conference of April 
24, as reported on Thursday of this week 
in the New York Times. It reads as 
follows: 

Question. Mr. President? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Senator [KENNETH B.] KEATING 
says that according to his information there's 
been no reduction in the number of Russian 
troops in Cuba. He said several thousand 
have left, several thousand have arrived there 
with no change in the overall number since 
November. Would you care to comment? 

Answer. Yes. I've already said that the 
best information we have from the intelli- 
gence community—and I rely upon the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency as 
chairman of the intergovernmental intelli- 
gence community for the information which 
I have given publicly. And we attempt to 
ask any Congressman or Senator who has 
information to the contrary for his sources 
so they can be evaluated. 

I've stated that our information was that 
I think the last time we met that 4,000, we 
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thought, left in March and that no substan- 
tial number had come in this winter. There 
is some evidence that some have left in 
April, but not a large number. 

Now, of course, the equipment itself seems 
to still be there, however, so that I would 
think there’s been some reduction this win- 
ter in the number of Russian personnel on 
the island. 

There has not been a substantial reduction 
in the equipment. There has been no evi- 
dence, however, of any substantial intro- 
duction. 

It’s not, in my opinion, a grave question 
as to whether there’s 17,000, 15,000, 13,000. 
There are still important elements still on 
the island and there’s still Soviet equipment 
on the island. So I don’t think that Senator 
Keatine and I are debating a serious ques- 
tion unless there’s a challenge on one side 
or the other of good faith, and I'm sure 
there isn’t. 

It’s our best information that 4,000 or 5,000 
have left since January and that there has 
not been an equal number come in. In fact, 
much, much less—300 or 400 at the most. 

That’s our best evidence, and I repeat it as 
it’s been gathered by our intelligence sources. 


Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that the President was asked for 
his views about charges, which had been 
made, that the overall number of Rus- 
sian troops had not been reduced since 
November. Let us note carefully that 
he was asked whether the overall num- 
ber had been reduced; he was not asked, 
as Mr. Baldwin suggested, whether the 
overall number had been built up to 30,- 
000 or 40,000. 

The President said—and I believe him, 

and I hope all other Senators believe 
him: 
Yes, I've already said that the best in- 
formation we have from the intelligence 
community—and I rely upon the Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency— 


Who is John McCone— 


as chairman of the intergovernmental in- 
telligence community for the information 
which I have given publicly. And we at- 
tempt to ask any Congressman or Senator 
who has information to the contrary for his 
sources so they can be evaluated. 
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I think that is an entirely reasonable 
request; and I hope the sources will be 
relayed to the President, so that those 
who make the statements can be ques- 
tioned, and so that accurate determina- 
tion can be made as to whether the basis 
of their information is higher and better 
than the information which Mr. McCone 
is providing the President. 

The President, in continuing, said that 
at an earlier press conference he had 
indicated that he thought 4,000 Russians 
had left Cuba in March “and that no 
substantial number had come in this 
winter. There is some evidence that 
some have left in April, but not a large 
number. It’s our best information that 
4,000 or 5,000 have left since January 
and that there has not been an equal 
number come in. In fact, much, much 
less—300 or 400 at the most. That's 
our best evidence, and I repeat it as it’s 
been gathered by our intelligence 
sources,” 

Mr. President, I hope that during the 
coming months there will be a cessation 
of such sabotage of both the information 
and the policies of the Kennedy admin- 
istration. 

There have been a number of other 
incidents, going back to the early days 
of this year, when the position of Adlai 
Stevenson with respect to the Cuba crisis 
of last fall was viciously distorted in the 
press, and statements, not at all in ac- 
cord with the facts, were made. A num- 
ber of other incidents of the same sort 
have occurred; and all of them have 
had the result—whether intended to do 
so or not—of discrediting the policies of 
the Kennedy administration. 

I repeat that such reporting without 
a careful check on the sources of the 
information is within the law. I have 
no sympathy with it; but it is within 
the laws and customs of the country. 
It has been a well-known method of 
reporting ever since the days of George 
Washington, who was extremely vexed 
and harassed by the unjust and unfair 
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criticisms which he received from the 
press of Philadelphia while he was 
President of the United States. 

I hope some way can be found to curb 
such internal sabotage, so that the ad- 
ministration, without violating in any- 
way the Bill of Rights or the freedom of 
speech for the freedom of the press, will 
be able to find means to discipline per- 
sons who are disloyal to their superiors. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TUESDAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come 
before the Senate at this time, I move, 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
that the Senate adjourn until 11 o’clock 
a.m. Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 11 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Tuesday, April 30, 1963, 
at 11 o'clock a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate April 26, 1963: 
JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Orman W. Ketcham, of Maryland, to be 
associate judge of the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia for the term of 10 
years. He is now serving in this office under 
an appointment which expires May 5, 1963. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate April 26, 1963: 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Alfred C. Dumouchel, of Rhode Island, to 
be collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 5, with headquarters at Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Prank E. Smith, of Mississippi, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for the term ex- 
piring May 18, 1972. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


West Virginia Centennial 1963 Highlights 
Achievements and Future as Mountain 
State Hosts Tourists in Record Num- 
bers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 26, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 1963 
marks the 100th anniversary of the ad- 
mission of West Virginia as a State of 
the Union. In commemoration of this 
historic event citizens of the Mountain 
State are enthusiastically supporting 
plans and programs for memorable cen- 
tennial observances designed to illustrate 
not only our rich heritage, but also re- 
dedication to a new 100 years of achieve- 
ment and growth. 


Crx——455 


In his open letter of centennial wel- 
come to the public, Gov. William Wal- 
lace Barron observes that— 

West Virginia has launched an intensive 
economic development program which has 
already seen a major cleanup and facelifting 
program carried out statewide; unemploy- 
ment ranks substantially reduced; an un- 
precedented highway construction program 
implemented; and major new tourist and in- 
dustrial development measures instituted. 
Thousands of our citizens have been re- 
trained to give them the skills and capabili- 
ties required to attain the better life for 
themselves and their families, Tourists and 
new industries are coming into West Vir- 
ginia in record numbers and our existing 
plants are expanding at an unparalleled rate. 


Section 11 of the April 21 issue of the 
New York Times, was composed of col- 
orful and well-written advertisements 
informing readers of the beauties, 
resources, and capabilities of West Vir- 
ginia, and advising them of the mean- 
ingful activities which are to be held 
shortly in connection with our centen- 
nial year celebration. 


Responsible for the compilation and 
publication of this attractive pictorial 
magazine was the West Virginia De- 
partment of Commerce, created in 1961 
by the State legislature. This purpose- 
ful group, headed by the respected and 
energetic business leader, Hulett C. 
Smith, acts as a well-rounded, frontline 
economic task force to spearhead the 
drive for new industry, more tourists, 
increased business activity and com- 
munity development. 

In conjunction with the Department’s 
seven-man advisory board, composed of 
keen-minded businessmen and indus- 
trialists from all sections of the State, 
policy and operating procedures were 
established for this economic develop- 
ment unit composed of three divisions. 

1. Planning and research, which serves as 
the State planning agency, working with 
local groups in the field of community de- 
velopment by providing counsel and coordi- 
nation for such activities. 

2. Industrial development, which, with its 
trained, professional staff of industrial and 
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financial specialists, works with out-of-State 
industrialists to fill their requirements as to 
location and financing and assists existing 
State firms to expand and prosper. 

3. Travel development, which works in all 
fields of activity concerned with developing 
the tourist trade, attractions, facilities, and 
accomodations. 


But this was only the beginning in 
the wide range of activities the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was to undertake, 
and the efforts of our citizenry have 
been an added and powerful force. 

An indication of West Virginia’s deter- 
mination to continue this pattern of 
civic interest is found in the strong 
emphasis which is being placed on edu- 
cation. The informative material car- 
ried in the Times is quoted as stating 
that— 


The recent history of higher education in 
West Virginia is descriptive of dramatic 
progress, encouraging stability, and wise 
planning for the future. 

The educational accomplishments of the 
State can be regarded as the response to the 
challenge of historical hardships—of fron- 
tier isolation, of uncoordinated efforts, of 
poor financial resources. But the urge to 
educate was there from the beginning. 

Men such as Edmund Randolph, Patrick 
Henry, and Ebenezer Zane were planning 
academies for the western counties of Vir- 
ginia as early as 1787. These institutions, 
drawn from the loins of the mountains, 
hewed from virgin timber, performed some 
of the functions of a junior college and 
graduated men prominent in law, surveying, 
the ministry, and politics. 

Colleges in the modern sense date back to 
1839. The number that flourished and de- 
clined during the century does not re- 
flect lack of interest but rather the adverse 
effects of economic hardships. If anything, 
the abandoned buildings were a tribute to 
the daring sacrifices of people who highly 
valued a college education. 

Impressively surviving the Spartan process 
of elimination in West Virginia are 20 vigor- 
ous, modern collegiate institutions, includ- 
ing three junior colleges and two State uni- 
versities, with a median age of 75 years. 
They offer all the more common curriculum 
on the undergraduate and graduate levels, 
including law and medicine, and present 
some unique and highly successful studies 
on the undergraduate plane. 

Rivalry, always a spur to greater effort, is 
wisely tempered to common purposes by 
West V. 's three college associations: 
one for the seven 4-year private colleges rep- 
resenting six leading religious affiliations; 
one for the State-supported institutions, 
and a third for all—the West Virginia As- 
sociation of College and University Presi- 
dents. 

The latter is currently coordinated by 
means of a unified project backed financially 
by the Claude Worthington Benedum Foun- 
dation. It is the only group in the country 
in which the privately financed and publicly 
supported colleges of a State are working 
together in a cooperative program. 

Tesearch and discussion of mu- 
tual interests, problems are defined, solu- 
tions proposed, and the public is made aware 
of the fine opportunities for higher educa- 
tion within the State. 


Among the leading industries in the 
Mountain State is the production of glass 
and glass products. More than 70 fac- 
tories make West Virginia one of the Na- 
tion’s leading manufacturers of glass. 
Included are such impressive names as 
Blenko, Fostoria, Corning, Rainbow, 
Johns-Manville Fibre Glass, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford, Pittsburgh Plate Glass and 
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Fenton Art Glass Co., along with the 
Vitro Agate Co., world’s leading manu- 
facturer of marbles, and the Morgan- 
town Glassware Guild whose glassware, 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy has announced, 
graces the White House tables. 

Popular tours are conducted through 
the glass plants where the visitor can 
enjoy a first-hand look at glass as it is 
crafted by hand using basic methods 
unchanged through centuries. Such an 
inspection is an educational and recrea- 
tional experience. 

And, the production of bituminous 
coal has long been an extremely import- 
ant factor in the economic well-being of 
West Virginia. Ranked as the Nation's 
No. 1 producer of this widely used fuel, 
the Mountain State has felt the squeeze 
of unemployment resulting from the in- 
troduction of methods of automation in 
coal mining. However, rich deposits of 
this widely used mineral will continue 
to provide a source of power for eastern 
markets and commercial support for 
industrial growth in West Virginia. 

The following excerpt from the April 
21 issue of the Times clearly illustrates 
the importance of coal in West Virginia: 

West Virginia's economy is quite literally 
built on bituminous coal, which underlies 
all but 7 of her 55 counties. Coal produc- 
tion is the State’s leading industry and on 
the ready and economical availability of this 
fuel a good portion of the Mountain State's 
industry is based. 

West Virginia is the Nation’s No. 1 coal 
producer, with an output of 113 million tons 
in 1961. Based on an average price of $4.94 
per ton at the mine, this meant that West 
Virginia's coal production pumped nearly 
$660 million into the State’s economy. 

The task of producing more than a quarter 
of America’s coal output has not seriously 
tapped West Virginia’s reserves of bitumi- 
nous coal. Beneath her hills and valleys lie 
more than 103 billion tons of coal yet un- 
mined. 

Although an important amount of West 
Virginia’s coal is used within her borders, 
the demand for it is worldwide. Important 
tonnages of high quality metallurgical coal 
are shipped from West Virginia to Norfolk, 
Va., thence through the Panama Canal to 
the steel mills of Japan. Other metallurgical 
coal from West Virginia goes to the steel 
industries of Canada, and to West Germany, 
Italy, and other European countries. 

Most West Virginia coal moves from mine 
to market by rail, over the seven major car- 
riers serving the State. However, barges are 
important West Virginia coal carriers also. 
Nearly 9 million tons a year move on the 
Kanawha, Guyandot, Monongahela, and Ohio 
Rivers from West Virginia mines. And mod- 
ern electric generating stations, which use 
coal almost exclusively, transmit coal’s en- 
ergy to thousands of customers in and out 
of the State. 

This transportation network will be sup- 
plemented during the next few years by 
interstate pipelines and extra high voltage 
transmission lines. At least one pipeline is 
planned to carry coal from northern West 
Virginia to the New York-Philadelphia area. 
A large electric generating station near Mor- 
gantown, to be completed in 1967, will be 
tied in with a network of 500,000-volt lines 
carrying electricity to Philadelphia and New 
York. It will consume 1.3 million tons of 
coal a year. 


Another aspect of growth in West Vir- 
ginia is the State’s concerted effort to 
attract new industry and plant expan- 
sion in order to create additional jobs 
and bolster the economy. A program 
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showing major industrial sites, in which 
private and public agencies work to- 
gether, opens to American industry the 
opportunity to evaluate potential plant 
locations in West Virginia and check 
price tags without fear of premature dis- 
closure of plans, or of fluctuations of 
costs. 

A majority of the sites involved are 
held under long-term options or some 
other form of control by the utilities 
serving the State, all of them members 
of the West Virginia Industrial Develop- 
ment Association. 

By agreement these properties may be 
shown to prospects by the State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, local or regional de- 
velopment groups, subject only to final 
approval by the controlling company. 

The controlled properties are chiefly 
in larger acreages, from 25 to 100 acres, 
and substantially more. Some are 
served by river transportation in addi- 
tion to rail and highway. 

Transportation is another area in 
which West Virginians are exerting a 
major effort. The year 1963 is destined 
to be a significant one in the con- 
struction of highways and in the 
improvement of existing roads. The 
Times carried the following information 
concerning the State’s road network: 

West Virginia’s centennial year may well 
go down in the State’s history as the great- 
est year from the standpoint of highway 
construction. 

The Interstate System, crisscrossing the 
State, represents significant strides in road- 
building. More than 49 miles of interstate 
highways are now open to traffic and much 
additional mileage is expected to open to 
traffic during 1963. 

Interstates 64, 70, 77, 79, and 81 coming 
into West Virginia from the Great Lakes, 
Midwest, east coast and New England are 
opening up the State to more industrial and 
tourist traffic. 

Highway transportation throughout West 
Virginia is on the upswing as far as new road 
construction is concerned. The Interstate 
System is giving State officials every reason 
to believe that new industrial opportunities 
are growing with every mile of new road 
leading into and out of the State’s vast re- 
source centers. 


Naturally, transportation is a vital fac- 
tor in the attraction of tourists from 
other areas of the United States. The 
scenic wonders of the Mountain State 
are without rival in their unspoiled beau- 
ty, and with the construction of conven- 
ient routes of access, tourism will con- 
tinue to grow. 

In 1962, over 8 million persons visited 
West Virginia, an increase of 14 percent 
over the previous year. Some $300 mil- 
lion were spent by tourists in the State 
in 1962, and private interests are now 
committed to investing some 817% mil- 
lion aimed at hoisting tourist trade. 

A 5-month period in that year saw an 
increase of 42 percent in visitation at the 
National Monument at Harpers Ferry; 
the annual demand for accommodation 
in the State parks increased 20 percent; 
during the first 6 months of 1962, the 
State sold more nonresident fishing li- 
censes than in all of 1961. 

These are but a few tangible indica- 
tions that more and more Americans are 
becoming conscious of the fact that en- 
joyment, education, and relaxation await 
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the visitor in West Virginia—accompa- 
nied by a natural hospitality and charm 
which has been a hallmark of the area 
for a century. 

As Governor Barron has stated: 

Here in this land of relaxation is one of 
the greatest outdoor recreation reservoirs in 
the country for the vacationer. Here the 
worker and his employer find the finest in 
religious, cultural, educational, and recrea- 
tional facilities a few minutes from the plant 
or office. Our welcome mat is always out in 
West Virginia * * * particularly so during 
this, our centennial year. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
cently I was interviewed on the radio 
program Washington Viewpoint,” by 
Ann M. Corrick and Jim Snyder, of the 
WBC Washington News Bureau. I ask 
unanimous consent that the transcript 
of this broadcast be included in the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Transcripr or SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD’s 
INTERVIEW ON THE RADIO PROGRAM WASH- 
INGTON VIEWPOINT, PRODUCED BY THE WBC 
WASHINGTON News BUREAU 
Guest: Democratic Senator MIKE MANS- 

FIELD, of Montana, majority leader of the 

US. Senate. 

Interviewed by: Ann M. Corrick, assistant 
chief, WBC Washington News Bureau and 
Jim Snyder, chief, WBC Washington News 
Bureau. 

Miss Connick. Good evening. This is Ann 
Corrick with Jim Snyder in the Senate Radio- 
Television Gallery on Capitol Hill. Our guest 
on Washington Viewpoint this evening is 
the majority leader of the Senate, Demo- 
cratic Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana. 

Senator, this is the time of year to engage 
in the annual pastime of assessing the work 
of Congress to date. This was a late start- 
ing Congress, which so far has produced 
only two or three major laws. Some of your 
colleagues are beginning to think this slow 
pace is quite acceptable to President Ken- 
nedy, that he would just as soon Congress 
didn’t get into some of his more controversial 
new frontier proposals until his tax cut 
and foreign aid programs are well on their 
way through. Is the administration willing 
to let everything else go down the drain in 
order to push taxes and foreign aid? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No. Some of my col- 
leagues to whom you refer are expressing 
their own thoughts and wishes rather than 
the facts. The President does want his pro- 
gram passed. The Congress, at least the Sen- 
ate, after a slow start due to the fight on the 
change in rule XXII, and the makeup of com- 
mittees, did get underway about a month 
and a half ago. The committees since then 
have been functioning quite well. The leg- 
islation which has been reported out has 
been given quick consideration on the floor 
of the Senate. And I am very satisfied with 
what the committees and the Senate as a 
whole have done. I think we've made a re- 
spectable record, and we'll do our very best 
to get the President’s program enacted into 
law. May I say that it isn’t a question of 
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quantity, but rather a question of quality. 
We should not be judged on the number of 
bills which we pass or report out of commit- 
tees, but on the type and the quality of the 
bills which are considered and become laws. 

Miss Corrick. Have the Democratic lead- 
ers considered sitting down with President 
Kennedy and working out a schedule of pri- 
ority for his major bills so that the Members 
of Congress can get its work done and get out 
for the year at a reasonable time? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, we've never done 
that. We know what the President's chief 
priority is every session. For example, last 
year it was the matter of the trade-policy 
bill. This year it’s the tax-plus reform 
measure. There’s nothing we can do in the 
Senate on that until the House completes 
its hearings and debates the measure. That 
will be the first of June. Then it will come 
over here. Chairman Brno will hold hear- 
ings which will consume half the time that 
the House has, and we'll report a bill, prob- 
ably in August, and pass it by Labor Day. 

Miss Corrick. That sounds like it’s going 
to be another late session this year. 

Senator MANSFIELD. No. We were delayed 
so much at the start that I thought we'd be 
in until Thanksgiving Day. Being able now 
to guess at a Labor Day adjournment is pret- 
ty optimistic in comparison. 

Miss Corrick. Jim Snyder. 

Mr. Snyper. Senator MANSFIELD, the public 
image of the Congress seems to have suf- 
fered quite a bit in the last year or so. And 
at the beginning of this session the wrangles 
over the rules changes, all this talk about a 
slow legislative pace, now charges of congres- 
sional cheating, seem to have dropped the 
congressional stock in the minds of some 
people. Does this concern you? And do you 
feel perhaps that reform of congressional 
procedures should have a higher priority 
than it seems to have been given? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, image seems to 
be the word nowadays to describe a lot of 
things. The Congress goes along. It has 
its ups and downs. Attempts are made to re- 
form it or to speed it up. But somehow or 
other it is able to take care of its legislation, 
and look after the interests of the country, 
and the individual Senators are able to look 
after the interests of their States as well. 
Now there is a need for some reforms, but 
I certainly do not think we ought to act 
hastily. I think we ought to act on an evolu- 
tionary basis, and do what we can to keep 
alive the principle of long-drawnout discus- 
sions on occasion, on most important ques- 
tions, and certainly not reform ourselves to 
the extent that we operate under the 5-min- 
ute rule, and thereby speed it up to such an 
extent that the consideration of legislation 
is almost impossible to see in a fair light. 
Some reforms are needed; very few. The 
Senate has functioned quite well. It has 
been a safeguard for the American people. 
These reforms will come in time, but they 
will not come overnight. 

Mr. SNYDER. What are some of the reforms 
you feel are needed? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I would like to 
see a change from the two-thirds rule to 
close off debate, down to three-fifths. In 
other words, from 67 down to 60 if all Mem- 
bers are present and voting. I would not 
under any circumstances go below that. I 
would not be in favor of a bare majority 
to close off debate because it means that 
one or two votes could be shifted to one 
side or the other and an extremely im- 
portant question thereby settled. I think 
also this question of the secret session, which 
we had the other day, ought to be looked 
into, because I don’t believe any two Mem- 
bers should have the power if they desire 
to use it, and they have now, to force the 
Senate to go into secret session. I believe 
in more open hearings and while there is 
a need for secret sessions, I think that ought 
to be decided by a majority vote in the clos- 
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ing of the doors and the holding of the ses- 
sion, and not by the first step of two Mem- 
bers asking for it as it is now . 

Miss Corrick. Senator MANSFIELD, Senator 
Case said on this program a few weeks ago 
that he thinks President Kennedy might 
take the initiative in trying to bring about 
some reforms of the legislative procedures, 
because, Senator Case said, the President is 
the one man who has the most to win or 
lose in the sense of getting his legislative 
program through. Do you think this area 
is one that President Kennedy should get 
into? 

Senator Mansrrenp. I certainly do not. 
And I do not think that Members of the 
Congress should always throw the ball to 
the President, After all, as far as we're con- 
cerned, this is our responsibility. I would 
be opposed to the President interfering in 
any way in the internal affairs of the Senate. 
We're down here; we have responsibilities; 
we have authority; and if we can’t keep our 
own house in order and do what we think 
must be done, then I think we all better go 
home and let somebody else take over our 
jobs. 

Miss Corricx. Senator, in a little different 
area, the debate over Cuba continues with- 
out letup. One of your colleagues recently 
called for a multilateral invasion of Cuba as 
a last resort; this is, a combined effort by 
the Organization of American States, with 
active U.S. participation. Do you think that 
is the ultimate answer, that eventually we'll 
have to take direct action? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No. I cannot see that 
in the foreseeable future. It may happen, 
but I think anyone who looks upon that as 
the ultimate answer is taking an awful lot 
of responsibility and authority on his shoul- 
ders. It appears to me that what we ought 
to consider there, and this has been brought 
out by other Members of the Congress over 
the past months, is the possible recognition, 
and this is the Smathers idea, incidentally, 
of a Cuban Government-in-exile. At the 
present time you have 12 major groups of 
anti-Castro Cubans. You have more than 
that in smaller groups. There is no coordin- 
ation to speak of, and the result is that the 
administration cannot, because of this diffu- 
sion of feelings, responsibility, and power on 
the part of the Cubans, work with the Cubans 
as a whole. Until the Cubans get together 
and the different anti-Castro groups 
into one body under a responsible and recog- 
nized leader, it will be impossible to bring 
about the recognition of a government-in- 
exile. 

But, getting back to your question, I think 
that some of the measures we could take at 
the present time are perhaps the reimposition 
of a quarantine by the Organization of 
American States, which would include us, 
against Cuba on the same basis that it was 
imposed against the Dominican Republic in 
1960 and imposed effectively. And then I 
think what we ought to consider most seri- 
ously is the prevention of the training of 
propagandists and agents between Cuba and 
Latin America, and do that on a both way 
basis, two-way basis, and in that way lessen 
contacts between the Communist leaders in 
the parties in Latin America with their 
counterparts in Cuba. Then there’s one 
thing more we ought to consider, and that is 
this, that the Organization of American 
States ought to, instead of passing resolu- 
tions and making declarations, use the power 
it has in its organization to take more of a 
lead in facing up to Castro, because Castro 
is not a menace just to us alone, he is a 
menace to the entire hemisphere, and, there- 
fore, it is a hemispheric responsibility. 

Miss Corrick. Senator, just how far can 
we go without reaching that point where 
we will be forced to commit ourselves mili- 
tarlly? And, if you agree, once we do reach 
that point of committing ourselves mili- 
tarily, it’s not going to be just a simple one 
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division of Marines or something, it would be 
a full military operation. What is that 
point? F 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, that’s a point 
that we cannot foresee at the present time, 
but some of these possibilities which I’ve 
just suggested might be able to take up some 
of the slack in the meantime, and perhaps 
could even solve the problem, Unless they're 
tried, we'll never know. But I would point 
out that those who are considering an in- 
vasion of Cuba, direct military action, better 
face up to the realities of the situation. It 
would take a long time, a matter of a couple 
of weeks, I believe, to mount such a force 
and I have understood that if such action 
is undertaken it will take approximately six 
divisions, and it would be successful, of 
course, but what you would have confronting 
you then would be guerrilla-type activity, 
and we know on the basis of activities of this 
type in other parts of the world, and even 
in Cuba, just how effective action of that 
kind can be. 

Mr. Snyper. Senator, in recent months 
you've made several efforts to discourage your 
Republican colleagues in the Senate from 

attacking Cuban policy. 
And you seem to have made some progress 
in that direction. It has been softening and 
just the other day Senator KreaTinc made 
what you called a statesmanlike speech on 
the subject. However, now we find that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller has made a few statements 
here and there on the subject. Do you feel 
that despite your best efforts in the Senate 
that this thing is going to become terribly 
involved in the Presidential campaign, the 
debate that went on in the Senate will now 
move out to the political stump? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, I think it’s a strong 
possibility. It was a factor in the last cam- 
paign. The action by the President on Octo- 
ber 22 in calling back the leadership and im- 
posing a quarantine on Cuba and, in effect, 
laying down an ultimatum that the Soviet 
missiles should be withdrawn, took it out of 
the campaign temporarily because the people 
as a whole understood fully that this action 
took us to the very brink of nuclear war, and 
that if the missiles were not removed that 
very likely there would be nuclear activity be- 
tween this country and the Soviet Union. 
Now, as far as the present situation is con- 
cerned, I would say that by and large the 
Republicans have not been too unrestrained 
in what they've had to say. Most of them 
have been fairly constructive in their criti- 
cism. Others have offered alternative poli- 
cies, and some have even indicated that we 
ought to invade Cuba or blockade it, which is 
an act of war. Well, you may disagree with 
those people, but at least they are making 
their position known and they are offering an 
alternative. The people who criticize for the 
sake of criticism are the ones who are doing 
the country no good, and making it more dif- 
ficult to administer the foreign policy of the 
Nation as a whole. Now you mentioned Mr. 
Rockefeller. He was down in Washington 
lately. He met Republicans of all stripes 
and of all factions. He certainly was running 
for the Presidency. I dare say he considers 
himself the frontrunner. But he did not act 
like a statesman while he was in Washing- 
ton because he indirectly accused the Presi- 
dent of appeasement. He, by innuendo, 
raised the question of a possible relationship 
correspondencewise between Khrushchey and 
Mr. Kennedy. And I think he did himself 
and his party little good, but much harm. 
And I think he was a disappointment, be- 
cause he wasn’t the Rockefeller that the peo- 
ple knew who had worked with him. 

Mr. Snyper. Senator, on another topic, 
there's been quite a bit of bitterness be- 
tween the Pentagon and the Senate over the 
TFX investigation. Are you concerned about 
Pentagon charges that the investigation is 
causing unnecessary damage and expense to 
the Defense Department, and has provoked 
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lamentable questioning of the integrity of 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNamara? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I’m not provoked 
or disturbed about it. I think that Mr. Mc- 
Namara and his aides should be subject to 
call by the appropriate committees on spe- 
cific subjects. This is a very important sub- 
ject. I think an explanation is in order. 
Mr. McNamara has given his explanation, is 
prepared to justify his decision in this mat- 
ter. And I think that the Senate and the 
Congress generally is extremely happy to 
have a man of Mr. MeNamara's capability, 
ability, integrity, and know-how, as our Sec- 
retary of Defense. And speaking personally, 
I think he is by far the best Secretary of 
Defense we've had. I think he has brought 
about a type of accommodation between the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, which was not notice- 
able before. And I think also that he has 
once again emphasized what is in our Con- 
stitution and what General Eisenhower in 
his last speech before leaving the Presidency 
stated, and that was that in the Department 
of Defense the military must be subordinate 
to a civilian head and when it comes to 
making decisions, if they can't do so, Mr. Mc- 
Namara is there; he’s made them; he will 
make them; and I hope he continues to make 
them because that’s his job and he's living 
up to his responsibility. 

Mr. SNYDER. The TFX contract investiga- 
tion is continuing. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That's right. 

Mr. SNYDER, Do you favor that? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I certainly do, I think 
that Mr. McNamara or any other Cabinet 
Official should, under certain circumstances, 
be subject to call by the appropriate com- 
mittee. This is over a $6 billion contract. 
There is an argument between General Dy- 
namics on the one hand, which has been 
given the contract and Boeing on the other. 
Mr. McNamara made his decisions. He is 
prepared to justify what he has done, and I 
think that the Congress has a right to ask 
questions on this matter. 

Miss CORRICK. Senator MANSFIELD, the ad- 
ministration is getting criticism from an- 
other direction. This is on our effort to 
negotiate a nuclear test ban treaty. This 
criticism isn’t all coming from Republicans, 
Just recently an influential Democrat— 
Congressman HOLIFIELD—expressed some mis- 
givings and warned against acceptance of 
what he calls a weak treaty. With all this 
demonstration of suspicion before a treaty is 
even worked out, do you think the Senate 
would ratify one if presented any time soon? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I would say that it 
would be most difficult to ratify at this time. 
Much would depend upon the type of treaty 
negotiated, as you have indicated. There has 
not been much progress made to date. At 
one time I believe we wanted 21 or 22 on-site 
inspections. The Soviet Union would stand 
for none. And they have come up to three 
on-site inspections. We have gone down 
to eight or nine. And I would suppose that 
we would be prepared, and I do not know 
whether this is true or not, to carry on nego- 
tiations to probably split the difference. If 
there is a treaty negotiated, it must be one 
which allows for enough on-site inspections 
and must be one which will allow the regu- 
lation of this inspection so that we will not 
be caught short and there will be mutual 
trust, if that is possible, between the two 
sides in this particular area. 

Miss Corrick. President Kennedy has said 
there are many risks in negotiating a test 
ban treaty, and Secretary of State Rusk has 
admitted that chances of getting an accept- 
able treaty from the Russians are quite slim. 
How long do you think we should go on 
trying? 

Senator MANSFIELD, Well, we've been going 
at this for 3 or 4 years now, and I think 
there's nothing to be lost while we keep on 
trying to negotiate. And who knows, some 
day a satisfactory arrangement might be 
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made, and it should never be said that we 
failed because we were too proud or too huffy 
to negotiate. We have to keep in mind the 
fact that if we ever engage in a thermo- 
nuclear war, it will be devastating on both 
sides or all sides if it comes to that, so there’s 
little to lose through There's much 
to lose through the unleashing of the nuclear 
terror. 

Miss Corrick. Do you think we're going to 
have to resume nuclear testing in the at- 
mosphere? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I wouldn’t know the 
answer to that, I would suppose that would 
be up to the members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Defense Department, 
in view of what the relation of the resump- 
tion or lack of resumption of tests would be 
to our national security and defense. 

Mr. SNYDER. Senator MANSFIELD, back in 
February as Chairman of the special four- 
man committee which toured southeast 
Asia, you made a series of recommendations 
on our aid programs in that area. In that 
report you expressed doubts about the effec- 
tiveness of our aid to South Vietnam and 
you stressed the importance of our not per- 
mitting the South Vietnam war to become 
our war. Now the situation out there has 
been deteriorating lately with new fighting 
in Laos. Do you still feel the same about 
our South Vietnam policy, and do you think 
it may become necessary for this country to 
— send troops to calm things down in 


Senator MANSFIELD. Well, that's a far- 
ranging question or series of questions. I 
would say that the suggestions made in the 
report on southeast Asia by Senator PELL 
of Rhode Island, Senator Boces of Delaware, 
former Senator Smith of Massachusetts, and 
myself, would still hold up. That report 
has, of course, received a good deal in the 
way of criticism since it was issued several 
months ago, It still comprises the combined 
thoughts of the four-man group, which 
visited Vietnam and other parts of southeast 
Asia. I want to say that I have a high re- 
gard and a great respect for Ngo Diem, the 
President of South Vietnam who, I think, 
is one of the really good rulers, despite his 
deficiencies, and we all have them, but who 
is a man of integrity, devotion, and patriot- 
ism, and who I hope would take a more 
active personal interest in the running of 
the affairs of his country. I was happy to 
note, incidentally, that he did make a broad- 
cast a few days ago to his people, known as 
“operation open arms,” in which he prom- 
ised forgiveness and amnesty to certain re- 
bellious groups, not their leaders, not the 
hard core people, but the people themselves, 
if they would come over to the government's 
side. I commend him for it, because he is 
doing something which I think could have 
a beneficial effect, and it’s in the tradition 
of the Tungku's policy in Malaya and Presi- 
dent Magsaysay’s policy in the Philippines. 

Now as far as Laos is concerned, I still 
think that the only reasonable solution there 
is the possibility of the tripartite govern- 
ment between the rightests under Phoumi 
Nosavan, the neutralists under Souvanna 
Phouma and the Pathet Lao, the extreme 
leftwingers, under Souphanouvong. We all 
understood that such a coalition was tenta- 
tive at best. It may or may not work out. 
But we ought to do everything we possibly 
can to see that it does work out and Sou- 
vanna Phouma remains in power as Premier, 
and we ought to do what we can also to get 
the King Savang Vathana to take a more 
active interest in the affairs of his country 
and use his personality and prestige as a 
level to bring these groups closer together. 
At the present time things do not look too 
good in Laos, but I do not think we ought to 
accept all the reports we receive at face value 
because it is easy to overemphasize the pic- 
ture in that country as far as hostilities and 
fatalities and things of that sort are con- 
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cerned. But if the coalition government 
doesn’t work, then I suppose the next step 
would be a division, but I hope that the 
coalition government does work and that the 
partition does not come to pass. 

Mr. Snyper. One final question, Senator, 
how do you feel about the pattern of price 
increases that has been established in the 
steel industry in the past week? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, steel has a case 
because they have had—last year their profits 
were the lowest in a decade and maybe two 
decades. Their costs have increased, and I 
think that in contrast to the political at- 
tempt last year to raise prices across the 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Karl Applbaum of Avenue M 
Jewish Center, Brooklyn, N.Y., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, who discerns all and 
knows all, who guides the destinies 
of men, who created man in His own 
image and made him a partner in crea- 
tion, who endowed man with wisdom 
and privileged him to shape his own 
destiny, unto Thee we pray. 

We invoke Thy blessings upon the de- 
liberations of this great legislative body, 
which has been charged by the millions 
of citizens of our great democracy to 
implement and put into practice our 
ideals of brotherhood, freedom, and the 
dignity of man. Inspire them with the 
wisdom to choose the path that leads to 
righteousness. Grant that their deci- 
sions shall be wise and their efforts fruit- 
ful. 

The people of these great United 
States have always demonstrated their 
dedication to the ideals of the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God, 
upon which our great Nation is founded. 
The Jewish people, the world over, shall 
be eternally grateful that at a critical 
juncture in human history 15 years ago, 
it was this august body which gave its 
support and recognition to the reestab- 
lishment in Thy Holy Land of an abode 
for the harrowed and harassed children 
of Israel. Today our people reap the 
fruits of the presence of a great fortress 
of freedom in the Near East, the State 
of Israel, which is dedicated to the same 
ideals which we hold sacred. 

Fulfill for all mankind the words of an 
ancient prayer of Rabbi Ami, “May your 
lips speak knowledge and preach right- 
eousness, and may your steps ever hasten 
to the coveted goal of peace which is 
Thy name.” Amen. 


TNE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 25, 1963, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
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board, which I think could be looked upon 
possibly as collusion, that this year it is 
the economic facts which have motivated 
the steel industry, and they have indicated 
that on the basis of selectivity, there are 
certain products which they produce which 
they feel they must raise their prices on. 
And I would point out also that the number 
one in the steel industry—United States 
Steel—has raised its price on fewer prod- 
ucts—more, of course, over the total pro- 
duced—and their prices have, in general, as 
I understand it been below the $6 average 
which was inaugurated by Wheeling Steel. 
I would express the hope that steel would 


President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 


On April 23, 1963: 

H.R. 4715. An act to incorporate the Elea- 

nor Roosevelt Memorial Foundation. 
On April 26, 1963: 

H.R. 277. An act to amend the Act of April 
22, 1960, relative to the transfer of certain 
public lands to the Colorado River Commis- 
sion of Nevada; 

H.R. 1087. An act to release the right, title, 
or interest, if any, of the United States in 
certain streets in the village of Heyburn, 
Idaho, and to repeal the reverter in patent 
for public reserve; 

H.R. 1544. An act to authorize David H. 
Forman and Julia Forman to bring suit 
against the United States to determine title 
to certain lands in Maricopa County, Ariz.; 

H.R. 2291. An act regarding a homestead 
entry of Lewis S. Case; 

H.R. 2294. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain land 
situated in the vicinity of Unalakleet, Alaska, 
to Mrs. William E. Beltz; 

H.R. 5067. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
and 

H.J. Res. 234. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of John Nicholas 
Brown as Citizen Regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 2833. An act to amend subdivision d 
of section 60 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C. 96d) so as to give the court authority 
on its own motion to reexamine attorney 
fees paid or to be paid in a bankruptcy 
proceeding; 

H.R. 2849. An act to amend section 47 of 
the Bankruptcy Act; and 

H.R. 4549. An act to amend section 4103 of 
title 38, United States Code, with respect to 
the appointment of the Chief Medical Di- 
rector of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 2053. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary suspension of the duty on corkboard 
insulation and on cork stoppers. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 495. An act for the relief of Evanthia 
Christou; 
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show industrial statesmanship to the end 
that inflation would not run hog wild, and 
would recognize the fact that in this matter 
of price increases that they do have a respon- 
sibility and that that responsibility is theirs 
primarily and not the Government’s. 

Miss Connick. Thank you, Senator MANS- 
FIELD. I’m sorry to have to bring this dis- 
cussion to a close, but our time has run out. 
Our guest on Washington Viewpoint this 
evening has been Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Democrat, of Montana, the majority leader 
of the Senate. This is Ann Corrick with Jim 
Snyder in the Senate Radio-Television Gal- 
lery on Capitol Hill. 


5.732. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Zorich, Rosetta Amabile Zorich, and Fiorella 
Zorich; 

S. 787. An act for the relief of Zofia 
Miecielica; and 

S. 1196. An act for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Nowakowski Chandler. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 2440) entitled “An act to 
authorize appropriations during fiscal 
year 1964 for procurement, research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation of air- 
craft, missiles, and naval vessels for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
STENNIS, and Mr. SALTONSTALL to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
STON and Mr. Cartson members of the 
Joint Select Committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain rec- 
ords of the U.S. Government,” for the 
disposition of executive papers referred 
to in the Report of the Archivist of the 
United States numbered 63-11. 


ARTHUR H. GREENWOOD 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, many in 
southern Indiana were saddened this 
week by the news of the death of Arthur 
H. Greenwood, who served in Congress 
for 16 years from the district which is 
now largely the seventh district. 

Mr. Greenwood was born near Plain- 
ville, in Daviess County, Ind., in 1880. 
He graduated from the high school in 
Washington, Ind., and the law depart- 
ment of Indiana University in 1905. He 
began the practice of law in Washington, 
and subsequently served as county at- 
torney and prosecuting attorney in 
Daviess County. 

He was elected to the Congress in 1922, 
commencing his long service in 1923. In 
serving until 1939 he represented this 
district longer than anyone else has ever 
done. He served on the George Rogers 
Clark Memorial Commission, which 
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among other things left a beautiful 
monument to that distinguished Ameri- 
can on the banks of the Wabash at 
Vincennes. 

He served on the Rules Committee and 
he was the Democratic whip in the 72d 
Congress. 

I came to know Mr. Greenwood many 
years ago, and he would frequently stop 
in at my office in Martinsville when he 
was passing through. I found him to be 
a man of considerable education and 
learning, keen insight and very warm 
humanity. Upon a short and casual ac- 
quaintance one soon became aware of 
the many qualities which made him so 
well respected and loved. In recent years 
he occasionally visited Congress and we 
have had many pleasant conversations. 

In recent years he lived in Florida, and 
with a daughter and son in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., area. I know there are many 
in the Capital area who join those of us 
from Indiana in mourning his passing. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this occasion to join my colleague, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray], 
in paying tribute to the late Arthur H. 
Greenwood. I first heard of him when 
he was one of the few Democratic Con- 
gressmen from the State of Indiana 
back in the 1920’s. We followed him 
in the Congress with great interest 
while he was a member of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and whip of the House. I 
did not know him personally until I was 
@ member of the Indiana Legislature 
when he was a member of the George 
Rogers Clark Memorial Commission, but 
I got to know him very well here in 
W. m. As my colleague pointed 
out, he lived in Florida, but he spent the 
summers here in Washington with his 
son and daughter. He was keenly aware 
of the acts and everything that took 
place here in the House of Representa- 
tives, and he spent a great deal of time 
here on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Many of the Members he was 
formerly associated with were no longer 
here, so he spent most of his time sitting 
with the Indiana delegation on my side of 
the House. Iwas keenly aware of his in- 
terest in the legislation, how well in- 
formed he was. And, he was a fine man 
to advise the younger men who entered 
the House, I want to take this occasion 
to offer his family my sincere sympathy, 
and they can take pride in the useful life 
he lived and the many, many friends he 
left behind. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the gentleman from the Eighth 
District of Indiana [Mr. Denton], just 
referred to the fact that when our late 
departed friend, Arthur Greenwood, first 
came here, he was one of the few Mem- 
bers from that side of the aisle then in 
the House. 

That leads me to say at the outset 
that when I first came here in 1935, for 
4 years I was the lone Member from the 
State of Indiana on this side of the aisle. 
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Coming here as I did, on the minority 
side, I certainly needed all the friendly 
assistance and help that I could get. In 
Arthur Greenwood I found a true friend. 
He was always helpful to me, courteous, 
understanding, friendly. For thatI shall 
always remember him. 

I, too, have greeted him as he has 
come back here since he was no longer 
a Member. I do not think he ever came 
back and was around the Chamber or 
in the Speaker’s lobby but what he did 
not have something to say to me as I 
had something to say to him. He was a 
fine and a great person who achieved dis- 
tinction in this body as he had achieved 
distinction in many other matters of con- 
sequence before he came here. He never 
lost his sense of feeling for the House of 
Representatives. That was 
evidenced by his continuing interest in all 
of the problems that have confronted us. 

So, I am privileged to join with my 
friends from Indiana in an expression of 
sympathy to his family. I trust there is 
solace and comfort for them in the fact 
that while they have lost a dear one, 
they must know and understand that 
his was a great contribution to his be- 
loved country. His was a life that was 
marked with accomplishments in many 
fields and that, I am sure, they can take 
great satisfaction in knowing. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. Mr. Speaker, 
I did not have the honor of serving with 
Arthur Greenwood but I became well 
acquainted with him shortly after I be- 
came a Member of the House. He was 
a kind and considerate person. We 
talked at length many times particularly 
about the office of the whip. He had 
great affection for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. As a friend of Mr. Green- 
wood I wish to join the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray], in 
this word of tribute to our departed 
former colleague. I extend my deepest 
sympathy to his loved ones. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members have 5 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on the passing of the Honorable Arthur 
Greenwood. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, while I did 
not serve with Arthur Greenwood, I be- 
came well acquainted with him during 
his many visits here to the House. We 
were attracted to each other at first 
largely because he bore the same name 
as my hometown of Greenwood, S.C. 
Arthur Greenwood was a kindly man, a 
humanitarian, and had a genuine love 
for the House of Representatives as a 
great American institution. I will miss 
his frequent visits here and his warm 
personality. I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy to his many friends and his 
family. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to add a few words of tribute to this dis- 
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tinguished Indianian—Arthur Green- 
wood—who so ably served in the House 
of Representatives. 

I did not serve in the House with 
Arthur Greenwood, but I came to know 
him after he moved to Florida and I de- 
veloped a great respect and affection for 
him. I had the opportunity to visit with 
him frequently when he came back to 
Washington and was such a welcome 
guest here in the House Chamber with 
us. 
He was a great American and he never 
lost his keen interest in and affection for 
the House of Representatives, where he 
was so well loved and respected. 

All of us will miss Arthur Greenwood, 
and I join you in extending to his fam- 
ily my sincere sympathy. 


THE LATE HONORABLE PHIL J. 
WELCH, A FORMER MEMBER OF 
THE HOUSE FROM THE STATE 
OF MISSOURI 
Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 


Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
sad duty of announcing to the House of 
Representatives the death of our friend 
and former colleague, the Honorable Phil 
J. Welch of St. Joseph, Mo. 

Phil Welch served in the House of 
Representatives in the 81st and 82d Con- 
gresses, representing the old Third Dis- 
trict of Missouri which included many 
of the counties of the present Sixth Dis- 
trict which I am privileged to represent. 

He came to the Congress as a man ex- 
perienced and skilled in government 
and politics. He had been mayor of St. 
Joseph 10 years, longer than anyone 
else in that city’s history. He had 
served two terms as city treasurer before 
becoming mayor and had also served as 
an Assistant Director of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in Kansas City. 

Many of the Members here today will 
remember Phil Welch from having 
served with him from 1949 through 1952. 
He was kindly, considerate and effective, 
a man who thought first of his Nation, 
State, and district and after that of the 
Democratic Party whose ideals he served 
with such dedication. 

A close friendship existed between 
Phil Welch and former President Harry 
S. Truman. He was a valued friend 
also of the Speaker of the House, the 
Honorable Joun W. McCormack, and 
former Speaker Sam Rayburn. 

He did not elect to run for a third 
term in the House after two successful 
terms, deciding instead to seek the 
Democratie nomination for Governor of 
Missouri, a race which he lost. 

Although out of public office since 
then, he had maintained his great inter- 
est in government and in the Democratic 


He lost his only son, Melvin, an Army 
flyer in World War I. 

He was most compassionate to all who 
came to him for aid and advice but es- 
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pecially was he the kind friend and ad- 
viser to servicemen and their families. 

Phil Welch was my friend. My heart 
goes out to his lovely wife, his daughter, 
his grandchildren, and to the people of 
St. Joseph. 

He was an ideal companion, true 
friend, dedicated public servant, a man 
who loved his country and his State, who 
loved the House of Representatives 
where he served magnificently, who 
loved his God and died in His grace. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks at this 
point on the life, character, and service 
of our former colleague, the late Honor- 
able Phil J. Welch. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Education be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


PHILIPPINE WAR CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing bills which would pro- 
vide the exclusion of former officials of 
the Philippine War Claims Commission, 
or any other individual for that matter 
in any way associated with that Com- 
mission from benefiting directly or in- 
directly by obtaining fees from payment 
of the Philippine war damage claims. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, I obtained the 
1-hour special order for tomorrow to 
review and bring into proper perspective 
the entire issue of the Philippine claims, 
particularly my role as chairman of the 
Far East Subcommittee and my purpose 
and intent in working as hard as I did 
over the years on behalf of the legisla- 
tion to settle the outstanding obligation. 

It is my purpose also tomorrow to dis- 
cuss the bills I am today introducing to 
further control the activities of an agent 
of a foreign principal. 


EQUAL PAY ACT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a new equal pay act is being 
drafted. 

This new bill will reflect the work of 
my subcommittee which conducted hear- 
ings on the administration’s proposal, as 
well as from the bill recommended dur- 
ing the 87th Congress, in that it will 
amend section 6 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Our decision, at the subcommittee lev- 
el, to follow the fair labor standards 
route, keeps the faith of proponents who 
testified, and reacts to objections raised 
by opponents. 

In essence, proponents urged broad 
coverage and enforcement procedures. 
The administration proposal protected 
an estimated 25 million jobs. This pro- 
posal will protect an estimated 27.5 mil- 
lion jobs, The prohibition against dis- 
crimination solely on the basis of sex is 
enforcible to the same extent that min- 
imum wage and maximum hours are en- 
forcible under fair labor standards, and 
by the same people. 

Opponents to the administration bill, 
without exception, endorsed the princi- 
ple of equal pay. Some suggested there 
was no need for legislation. Others were 
critical of the administration bill. Their 
criticism largely boiled down to a fear 
that a new bureaucracy would be estab- 
lished with a new set of investigators and 
a new set of rules. One witness specifi- 
cally urged that we follow the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; others recommended that 
we adopt all the definitions and proce- 
dures of fair labor standards. 

As a result there have been consulta- 
tions with the Department of Labor and 
with those from the other body handling 
this legislation. There has been substan- 
tial agreement within the subcommittee, 
on both sides of the aisle, that an amend- 
ment to fair labor staadards is the most 
expeditious way to draft legislation pro- 
8 wage discrimination on the basis 
of sex. 

It is planned for the new legislation 
to be simultaneously introduced in both 
Houses of Congress. I invite cosponsors. 

Mr. Speaker, I make this progress re- 
port, so that Members may have some 
guidance in answering correspondence. 
Judging by inquiries to the subcommit- 
te there is a great interest in this legis- 
ation. 


DR. KARL APPLBAUM 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with a great deal of pride I call the 
attention of the Members of the House 
of Representatives to the fact that the 
invocation was given today by a resident 
of my congressional district, Dr. Karl 
Applbaum, of Flushing, N.Y. 

Dr. Applbaum is associated with the 
Avenue M Jewish Center in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and is the chaplain of the depart- 
ment of New York Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States. He has 
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been active in that association for many 
years, and in various veteran, fraternal, 
and professional organizations. In ad- 
dition to being a rabbi, he also holds de- 
grees as a doctor of philosophy, doctor 
of juridical science, doctor of divinity, 
and doctor of laws. 

I might also point out that Dr. Appl- 
baum's brother, Rabbi Sydney Applbaum, 
of the Rabbinical Council of America, is 
giving the invocation in the U.S. Senate 
tomorrow. This is, I believe, most un- 
usual, and the fact that two brothers, 
both rabbis, have offered opening prayers 
in both Houses of Congress within the 
same week might possibly constitute a 
historic first under the dome of the U.S. 
Capitol. 

My welcome also is extended to the 
many residents of Queens County who 
are here today to attend the Queens 
Society in Washington dinner tonight. 
It is a distinct pleasure to have them 
with us today. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to join my distinguished col- 
league from the Borough of Queens 
(Mr. ROSENTHAL] in recognizing the sig- 
nificance of today’s invocation. Two 
brothers, both outstanding clergymen, 
are opening the sessions of the House 
and Senate respectively within a day of 
each other. 

I refer to my dear long-time friend, 
Dr. Karl Applbaum, chaplain—major— 
U.S. Army Reserve, and rabbi of the 
Avenue M Jewish Center of Brooklyn, 
and his brother, Rabbi Sidney Applbaum, 
of Brooklyn’s Congregation Beth Judah, 
vice president of the Rabbinical Council 
of America. 

Although Rabbi Karl Applbaum’s pul- 
pit is in Brooklyn, his activities and 
friends in Queens, where he resides, are 
legion. As a distinguished rabbi, as a 
highly respected member of the bar, as 
an active participant in professional, 
fraternal, veterans, and political organi- 
zations, Dr. Karl Applbaum has con- 
tributed invaluably to the spiritual, 
moral, and civic strength of our Nation. 

His brother Sidney is similarly active in 
community affairs in his native Brook- 
lyn. Asa leader of the Rabbinical Coun- 
cil it is significant to point out that he is 
cochairman of that national organiza- 
tion’s Israel commission. 

The fact that two distinguished 
brothers are delivering the invocations 
in both bodies of this great Congress is 
indeed unique and historymaking. This 
is undoubtedly a congressional first, and 
I want to take recognition of the occa- 
sion and pay my respects to these fine 
brothers. 

Mr. Speaker, it is also worthy of note 
that the occasion falls at the same time 
Israel is celebrating its 15th birthday 
anniversary, thereby adding further in- 
spiration to the historic event. 


CUBAN EXILES 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully invite the attention of this 
House to a bit of unmanaged news. 

Following are the two lead paragraphs 
of a story by Earl H. Voss, Washington 
Star staff writer, which appeared in yes- 
terday’s Sunday Star: 

Premier Fidel Castro’s trip to Moscow re- 
flects a mew sense of confidence in the secu- 
rity of his own position in Cuba, American 
Officials believe. 

Recent bottling up of Cuban exiles’ raids 
has contributed to his confidence, these 
sources estimate. 


The sources referred to by Mr. Voss 
are not identified. That is probably just 
as well since they obviously are commit- 
ting heresy against the administration’s 
official line. 

Commonsense is such a rarity in this 
administration, and particularly in the 
State Department, that it is welcome 
even when it is anonymous. 

The House may recall that on April 1 
following the unprecedented restrictions 
imposed by this administration on the 
Cuban exiles, I sent a telegram to the 
President urging the Government to end 
its harassment of these exiles. 

The House may also recall that the 
telegram in its entirety was a verbatim 
quotation of a statement made in Johns- 
town, Pa., in October 1960, by Candidate 
Kennedy. 

I have had no reply from the Presi- 
dent. I did receive a letter from Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Dutton containing 
the usual doubletalk. It also contained 
this interesting statement: 

The President has pointed out that they 
(the hit-and-run raids) may have the * * * 
effect of strengthening the Soviet position 
in Cuba and tightening Communist control 
in Cuba. 


Mr. Voss and his anonymous sources 
have pretty well exploded this myth. 

It is the incredible policies of the pres- 
ent administration, and not the hit-and- 
run raiders, which are strengthening So- 
viet and Communist control in Cuba and 
thereby making it safe for Mr. Castro to 
go junketing to Moscow. 


WHEAT REFERENDUM 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
farm organizations to man all voting pre- 
cincts in the May 21 wheat referendum 
with carefully trained poll watchers. 
Secretary Freeman has assured me the 
Department of Agriculture will not ob- 


ject. 

This vote is vitally important to all 
farmers, not just wheatgrowers. If the 
referendum carries, a harsh bushel-acre 
control program for wheatgrowers will 
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be authorized. This would be the open- 
ing wedge for similar mandatory sup- 
ply-management schemes for feed grains, 
livestock, and other commodities. 

Reports from various parts of the coun- 
try make it clear that the Department 
of Agriculture's vast ASCS organization 
is already being mobilized to get an af- 
firmative vote. This makes poll watch- 
ing by private farm organizations all 
the more important. 

Poll watchers should be fully trained 
on election procedures, particularly eli- 
gibility rules, so they can effectively 
protect the rights of those wishing to 
vote. 

Mr. Freeman was before the House Ag- 
riculture Committee Friday, and at that 
time gave me his assurance of coopera- 
tion. 


A REMINDER THAT COMMUNISM 
REMAINS AT THE THRESHOLD OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Fidel Castro’s trip to Moscow serves 
as another strong reminder that inter- 
national communism flourishes at our 
back door. The Soviet Government 
staged a reception for Cuba’s dictator 
typical of those reserved for its highest 
visitors. The entire event illustrates the 
tie between Communist Russia and Com- 
munist Cuba. 

The good-will tour of Fidel Castro is 
plain in its meaning to Americans. Not 
long ago Cuba was a friendly island at 
the threshold of the U.S. mainland. Now 
it is the center of a storm which threat- 
ens to inject communism in this entire 
hemisphere. 

The paradox of Cuba is startling when 
we take just a moment to reflect on the 
events of the past 4 years. But even 
more startling is the fact that no suf- 
ficient steps are being taken to return 
Cuba to the free world. 

To overlook the growing consensus 
throughout America and the free world 
that Cuba must be liberated would be dis- 
astrous. Fidel Castro has existed on the 
dawdling of hisenemies. He poses prob- 
lems which are the responsibility of the 
entire hemisphere. However, the re- 
sponsibility for leadership falls on the 
United States. 

U.S. leadership in this hemisphere 
with the OAS must be asserted, 


ADJUSTMENT OF FEDERAL STATU- 
TORY SALARY SCHEDULES—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
108) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
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Post Office and Civil Service and ordered 
printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I forward herewith the annual com- 
parison of Federal salaries with the 
salaries paid in private enterprise, as pro- 
vided by section 503 of the Federal Sal- 
ary Reform Act, and recommended ad- 
justment of the Federal statutory salary 
schedules in accordance therewith, to be 
effective in January 1964. The Civil 
Service Commission will send to the Con- 
gress in the next few days a draft bill 
which would put these recommendations 
into effect. The budget which I have 
proposed for fiscal year 1964 contains a 
provision for $200 million for this 
adjustment. 

The Federal Salary Reform Act of 
1962, the most important Federal em- 
ployee pay legislation in 40 years, de- 
clares that Federal salary rates shall be 
comparable to private enterprise salary 
rates for the same levels of work, and 
provides in section 503 that: 

In order to give effect to the policy stated 
in section 502, the President: (1) shall direct 
such agency or agencies, as he deems appro- 
priate, to prepare and submit to him an- 
nually a report which compares the rates of 
salary fixed by statute for Federal employees 
with the rates of salary paid for the same 
levels of work in private enterprise as deter- 
mined on the basis of appropriate annual 
surveys conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and, after seeking the views of 
such employee organizations as he deems 
appropriate and in such manner as he may 
provide, (2) shall report annually to the 
Congress (a) this comparison of Federal and 
private enterprise salary rates and (b) such 
recommendations for revision of statutory 
salary schedules, salary structures, and com- 
pensation policy, as he deems advisable. 


By Executive Order No. 11073, I di- 
rected the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission to make the required 
annual comparisons and to refer the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ findings and 
their comparisons to the Federal em- 
ployee organizations for their views. 
Under the order the Director and the 
Chairman are to report these compari- 
sons and employee views to me, and to 
make recommendations with respect to 
the several statutory salary systems after 
consultation with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of State, and the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

The first annual report of the Director 
and the Chairman is attached. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ National Survey 
of Professional, Administrative, Tech- 
nical, and Clerical Pay shows that pri- 
vate enterprise rates increased in 1961 to 
1962. The new levels of private enter- 
prise rates are reflected in the revised 
statutory salary schedules proposed in 
the attached report. 

To carry out the intent of the 1962 
Salary Reform Act, the schedules in the 
attached report, which will be in the bill 
to be submitted by the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission should be 
adopted in lieu of the second-phase 
schedules provided in that act, to be 
effective in January 1964. 

The Salary Reform Act, pending ad- 
justments in executive pay, imposed a 
temporary $20,000 ceiling on the GS-18 
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salary, in place of the $24,500 rate I had 
recommended. As one consequence of 
this ceiling, the act established rates be- 
low the 1961 comparability levels for all 
grades above GS-7. The schedules I am 
now proposing include the increases 
necessary to bring salary rates for all 
grades through GS-15 up to full com- 
parability. The scheduled rates pro- 
posed for the grades above GS-15 ap- 
proach as near to full comparability as is 
feasible at this time, in light of the re- 
view now being made of top executive 
salaries. It is highly desirable, in the in- 
terests of equity and the solution of 
pressing problems in professional and ad- 
ministrative staffing, to achieve full com- 
parability rates for all grades as soon as 
possible. The draft bill to be submitted 
by the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, which would put into effect 
up-to-date career salary schedules, will 
take account of the relationship with ex- 
ecutive pay by providing that the rates 
above $20,000 in the recommended career 
schedules shall go into effect only upon 
adjustments in top executive pay. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, a study of ex- 
ecutive pay is now underway. Develop- 
ment of an objective approach to Federal 
executive pay poses important and com- 
plex problems. Consequently, I have 
asked the Advisory Panel on Federal Sal- 
ary Systems to study the subject and to 
recommend a course of action. 

The views expressed by employee or- 
ganizations, which are contained in ap- 
pendix C of the attached report, are 
thoughtful and constructive. The great- 
est concern expressed by employee rep- 
resentatives is for reductions in the time 
lag between BLS reports and adjustments 
in the statutory salary rates. The spirit 
of the comparability principle and natu- 
ral considerations of equity require that 
the lapse of time be held to the mini- 
mum possible, and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission will review 
the process and renew discussion of the 
subject with employee organizations. 
Several other suggestions of substance 
have already been or will be studied and 
discussed with employee organizations. 

The Government’s action in this, the 
first year of operations under the Salary 
Reform Act, is critical to the rights and 
reasonable expectations of Federal em- 
ployees and to the needs of Federal agen- 
cies. The Government has adopted the 
principle of comparability with private 
enterprise and a process for accomplish- 
ing it which are noteworthy for objec- 
tivity and clarity. By our actions in this 
first year’s test we can demonstrate that 
the Government has sincerely commit- 
ted itself to the twin proposition of fair 
treatment of its employees and adequate 
compensation for recruitment and re- 
tention purposes. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, April 29, 1963. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 31] 

Avery Hanna Philbin 
Ayres Hansen Pirnie 
Barrett Harsha Powell 
Becker Hawkins Rains 
Beermann Healey Reifel 
Belcher Hébert Reuss 

Henderson Rich 
Bromwell Hoffman Rivers, Alaska 
Buckley Horton Rivers, S. O. 
Byrnes, Wis. Ichord Rodino 
Cahill Jennings Rogers, Tex 
Cameron Johnson, Calif. Rooney 
Celler Jones, Ala Roosevelt 
Chamberlain Kelly Roudebush 
Clancy Kirwan Roush 
Clark Kornegay Ryan, Mich. 
Colmer Landrum St. George 
Davis, Tenn Lennon Shelley 
Di Lesinski Sibal 
Donohue Lloyd Smith, Iowa 
Dulski Long, Md. Stafford 
Duncan McDade Stephens 
Dwyer McDowell Taft 
Farbstein Macdonald Thompson, La. 
Fascell MacGregor Thompson, N.J, 
Feighan Madden Ullman 
Fino Mathias Utt 
Foreman Miller, Calif Walter 
Forrester Miller, N.Y. Watson 
Gallagher Monagan Whalley 
Giaimo Morrison Wickersham 
Grabowski Multer Williams 
Gray Murphy, N.Y. Willis 
Green, Pa Wilson, Bob 
Gubser O'Neill Wydler 
Hagan, Ga. Patten 
Hagen, Calif Pepper 

The SPEAKER. On this rolicall, 323 


Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


REDUCTION OF TEMPORARY ADDI- 
TIONAL FEDERAL UNEMPLOY- 
MENT TAX AND AUTHORIZATION 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AD- 
MINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 326) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution, it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4655) to amend title IX of the Social Se- 
curity Act with respect to the amount au- 
thorized to be made available to the States 
out of the employment security administra- 
tion account for certain administrative 
expenses, to reduce the rate of the Federal 
unemployment tax for the calendar year 
1963, and for other purposes, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendment shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
said amendments shall be in order, any rule 
of the House to the contrary notwithstand- 
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ing. Amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means may be 
offered to any section of the bill at the 
conclusion of the general debate, but said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, this reso- 
lution (H. Res. 326) provides for con- 
sideration of H.R. 4655, a bill to amend 
title IX of the Social Security Act with 
respect to the amount authorized to be 
made available to the States out of the 
employment security administration ac- 
count for certain administrative ex- 
penses, to reduce the rate of the Federal 
unemployment tax for the calendar year 
1963, and for other purposes. The reso- 
lution provides a closed rule, waiving 
points of order, with 2 hours of general 
debate. 

H.R. 4655 makes three changes in- 
volving the unemployment compensation 
system: 

It reduces the extra Federal unemploy- 
ment tax attributable to the Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1961, from 0.4 to 0.25 percent with 
respect to wages paid in 1963. This will 
make the combined net Federal unem- 
ployment tax for 1963 wages 0.65 per- 
cent—apart from any reduced credit 
provisions that might apply in particular 
States. 

The bill substitutes for the $350 mil- 
lion limitation on grants to the States i9 
cover the administrative costs of unem- 
ployment compensation and the employ- 
ment service, a flexible ceiling of 95 per- 
cent of the estimated receipts under the 
regular 0.4 percent net Federal unem- 
ployment tax. Applied to fiscal year 
1964, this ceiling will be about $460 mil- 
lion. 

The bill extends from 5 to 10 years 
the period during which States may ob- 
ligate, for administrative purposes, cer- 
tain funds transferred from excess Fed- 
eral tax collections. 

The bill was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and the administration has indicated 
that it has no objection to the provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 326. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Brown] 
and reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Arkansas has explained, this resolution 
makes in order consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 4655, a bill to amend certain sec- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Code deal- 
ing with Federal unemployment tax 
matters. The rule provides for 2 hours 
of general debate, and is a closed rule 
because it contains certain technical pro- 
visions in connection with taxes. It also 
waives points of order. 
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As the House knows, I am sure, I am 
usually opposed to closed or gag rules 
on all types of legislation. However, I 
shall not oppose this rule simply because 
this bill makes only a minor change or 
two in the law, and it would not be neces- 
sary or wise, to throw the Social Secu- 
rity Act open to any and all amendments. 

Some of the Members have already 
asked me today about the possibility of 
an amendment being offered to fix cer- 
tain standards for the payment of un- 
employment benefits. I think it should 
be pointed out at this point in the Rec- 
orp that unemployment benefit stand- 
ards are fixed by the States and not 
by the Federal Government. There has, 
of course, been a very strong reluctance, 
if not a very strong opposition, by the 
Congress to giving to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of any power to fix standards 
for unemployment compensation but, in- 
stead, to insist on reserving that right, 
or those rights, to the States because of 
the peculiar conditions that exist with 
respect to unemployment in various parts 
of this country. 

With the passage of this bill today we 
will see history being made, modern his- 
tory, for, believe it or not, this bill will 
actually reduce Federal taxes on busi- 
ness and industry. It will actually reduce 
the excise tax that now is being levied on 
employers for unemployment purposes 
by the Federal Government. 

You will recall that when the program 
for payment of unemployment compen- 
sation was first set up by the Roosevelt 
administration legislation was passed 
providing there be a tax of 3 percent 
levied on all payrolls, or pay up to $3,000 
a year or less for each employee, in any 
establishment having eight or more em- 
ployees, a tax against the employer. I 
think I should emphasize this points up 
something that too many people over- 
look, and that is the fact that the work- 
er, the employee, pays no tax whatso- 
ever for unemployment compensation. 
Such taxes are all paid, whether they 
be State or Federal, by the employer and 
not by the employee. 

The original bill, back in the days of 
the Roosevelt administration, provided 
any State that might set up an unem- 
ployment compensation system of its 
own would be credited with 2.7 percent, 
or 90 percent of the 3 percent tax, levied 
by the Federal Government as an excise 
on employers’ payrolls. That has been 
done, and it has been followed for a good 
while. The Federal tax on employers 
was thus 0.3 percent, Then that rate 
was increased a few years ago to 0.4 per- 
cent. Later, when the unemployment 
situation became worse in 1961, the Con- 
gress, in its wisdom or lack thereof, ac- 
cording to how you may look at it, de- 
cided the Federal Government should 
pay out of the General Treasury certain 
sums to the various States. The increase 
in compensation was according to the 
length of time unemployment benefits 
were paid by the States to those out of 
work. So, for that purpose the Federal 
payroll tax was increased from 0.4 to 0.8 
percent for the calendar years 1962 and 
1963. This legislation will reduce this 
Federal tax being levied on employers 
for employment purposes from .8 to 0.65 
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percent for this calendar year of 1963, 
dating back, of course, to January 1, and 
then at the end of the year, beginning 
with 1964, if I am correct. 

Then the complete 0.4 percent tax in- 
crease will be taken off, so again the 
regular tax of four-tenths of 1 percent 
will apply. This actually means a 
saving of quite a good deal of money 
to the employers of this country. It in 
no way affects the employees or the com- 
pensation that they may receive because 
of becoming unemployed. 

Now there are two other sections of 
the bill which are more or less minor in 
character. One would permit continued 
use of some Federal funds which had 
been allocated out of this excise tax, as 
mentioned a moment ago. The Federal 
Government does pay the cost of admin- 
istration of the unemployment program 
in the various States, as the Federal 
Government is to a certain extent a 
partner in this matter. Certain funds 
have been set aside for the use of the 
States from this particular amount of 
Federal tax money. 

It does set aside, or provide, for the 
administrative cost of administering 
unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment services. Some of these funds 
are used to help people get jobs, by the 
way, and to run the employment services 
in the various States. A ceiling would be 
fixed on that amount at $400 million. 

I say that this legislation is in the 
best interests of the employers of the 
country, and it is seemingly a good law 
or will be a good law and will be very 
helpful. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I am interested in what 
the gentleman has had to say about these 
funds being used to get people jobs and 
also the fact that these funds are con- 
tributed by employers. I am sure the 
gentleman from Ohio agrees with me 
that the most important thing facing 
the Nation today is to get the unem- 
ployed back to being regularly employed. 
I intend to go into this matter in more 
detail on the HEW bill, but I would like 
to say to the gentleman that these em- 
ployment agencies have gone far afield 
from any attempt to try to put the un- 
employed back to work. Most of the jobs 
they are filling are taking employed peo- 
ple and putting them into other jobs, 
as I shall point out on the floor tomorrow. 

From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, on 
one day this employment agency that is 
supposed to be putting people to work 
was advertising for someone to go to 
Argentina, an open hearth superintend- 
ent at $24,000 a year, and that they had 
a job in Tanganyika, Africa, that they 
were advertising for somebody to go to 
for $14,000. They wanted to relocate a 
man in Florida. It seems to me if this 
agency fulfills the job it was set up to 
do they will be trying to get unemployed 
people back to work and not using em- 
ployers’ funds to pirate people away from 
existing jobs where they have been 
trained by the employer who is paying 
the bill. 

I hope to go into this in more detail 
tomorrow. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I agree with 
the gentleman. I hope he does go into 
it thoroughly. Of course, the facts are 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
which brought forth this bill does not 
fix how the money shall be spent or 
how the administration of this particu- 
lar activity shall be conducted. That, 
I believe, belongs to a different agency 
of the Government, but it only provides 
for the raising and division of funds. 

Mr. BOW. I may say to the gentle- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
that the Federal Government controls, 
and the Federal Government has gone 
out and said they are more interested 
now in the transfer of people from one 
job to another than they are in placing 
unemployed people in new jobs. I think 
we should make it a point to see this 
agency that is set up for that purpose 
accomplishes it. They ought to go out 
and attack this unemployment situation 
rather than pirating people away. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I agree with 
the gentleman. I am trying to point 
out that the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, through this legislation, did not 
set up the agency, does not control the 
agency, does not operate it, and does not 
oversee its functioning, but simply did 
provide in the tax bill a certain amount 
of funds should be available for this 
purpose, presuming of course, as they 
had a right to presume, that there would 
be halfway good administration. 

I think the gentleman has made a 
great contribution here by calling the 
attention of the House to any abuses 
that may exist. I hope in his position 
he will be able to bring about a cor- 
rection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. It seems to me that this 
is a responsibility of the Committee on 
Ways and Means to look over the opera- 
tions of the whole area of employment 
security. This particular program is in 
their province, that is, the method in 
which the program operates. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in this bill 
has changed the authorized amount for 
the employment security program from 
$350 million to a new formula approach 
which, under the formula applied this 
year, would raise the total amount avail- 
able from the unemployment compensa- 
tion trust fund to $460 million—not $400 
million but $460 million. In the bill be- 
fore the House tomorrow we have au- 
thorized for use of the unemployment 
compensation trust fund a total of $350 
million. This has been going on for 
a number of years. The Senate has 
always come back and added to it, $400 
million to $420 million, by writing legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill in the 
Senate, something that the Committee 
on Ways and Means should have handled 
but has been handled in the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee through legisla- 
tion. Now, I hope that the Committee 
on Ways and Means, when they pre- 
sented this bill to the Committee on 
Rules, did not give an indication that 
this program should cost $460 million 
in this coming year, as this formula, if 
applied to this year, I think is very high. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I assure the 
gentleman they did not give that im- 
pression. I would like to call to the at- 
tention of the gentleman, because I am 
sure he is better informed on this whole 
matter than I, that the provisions in this 
bill to which he refers do not refer only 
to the unemployment service but also 
to the administrative cost of the entire 
unemployment activity. 

Mr. LAIRD. That is a separate ap- 
propriation item, however. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Well, it is not 
a separate item in this bill. 

Let me continue. Let me answer, if 
you will. I find myself in disagreement, 
much as I dislike to be in that position, 
with my distinguished friend, because I 
know that he is always well informed on 
these subjects. But, I just cannot agree 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
itself, the tax-raising committee of the 
Congress, the committee in which tax 
legislation must originate, has the re- 
sponsibility of following up on all tax 
funds that are raised by all the various 
tax programs of the country to see to it 
that every dollar of tax money so col- 
lected is spent according to Hoyle, or 
according to what somebody thinks ought 
to be done. I think that responsibility 
rests with the agency that has charge of 
the functioning of that particular pro- 
gram or activity. 

Mr. LAIRD. I am not willing to give 
it over to an agency of the Government. 
These are taxpayers’ funds. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Perhaps the 
great Committee on Appropriations of 
this House has some responsibility in 
this field, too, as well as the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think the Committee 
D s and Means has the responsi- 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin raises the question of the re- 
sponsibility of the Committee on Ways 
and Means in this area. There is un- 
doubtedly a responsibility, as I view it, 


to see that these funds are used for the 


purposes for which they are made avail- 
able. This money, as my friend from 
Ohio has said, is collected by the Fed- 
eral Government for purposes of grants 
to the States for administration of their 
unemployment compensation laws and 
for the operation of employment serv- 
ices. I would think, too, that there is at 
least an equal responsibility in the com- 
mittee of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
to see that the funds are properly spent, 
because we are not making available 
funds here in this legislation. What we 
are saying is that the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Congress cannot 
for this purpose spend more than a cer- 
tain amount. It is the gentleman's com- 
mittee that makes the funds available in 
some specific amount. 

I would point out if we have a respon- 
sibility in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, at least there is an equal responsi- 
bility in the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I certainly accept that 
responsibility. The only point that I was 
trying to make and, perhaps, it was not 
made too clear, is this: I believe that the 
authorization language under this pro- 
gram should be reviewed by the Ways 
and Means Committee, because I find 
that in this program we are using the 
taxes levied on employers in the United 
States for purposes which I do not be- 
lieve the Ways and Means Committee 
intended they be used in the various 
States. For instance, let us take the 
agricultural employment program. This 
is a program that is running into billions 
of dollars a year. This program was not 
a program that was before the Ways and 
Means Committee the last time this leg- 
islation was reviewed. We are using the 
three-tenths of a percent tax to finance 
this program which does not have any 
benefit so far as the employers contrib- 
uting the tax or the employee involving 
billions of dollars. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Ohio yield to me at this 
point? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I appreciate the com- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Lamp. He is correct. It is very 
difficult for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and I am sure it is difficult for 
his Committee on Appropriations, to 
keep up with all of the various ramifica- 
tions of the use of these funds by the 
State agencies, because other committees 
of Congress, just as the gentleman points 
out—not the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, but other committees of Congress— 
have over the years by legislative di- 
rection required the use of the unem- 
ployment services within the States to 
perform functions that other committees 
desire to be performed. It is true that 
if we limited the need for money to the 
employment security agencies of our 
States to merely handle unemployment 
compensation and to find employment 
for the people unemployed, considerably 
less money would be required. But the 
Congress itself has called upon the State 
agencies to perform these additional 
functions. 

If the gentleman will yield further, I 
would like to say this: The Ways and 
Means Committee has called for a re- 
port from the Labor Department on this 
very problem suggested by our distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
let me conclude the debate on this par- 
ticular matter by pointing out I believe 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations, and the Senate Committee, 
also, on Government Operations, each 
has a responsibility, and the authority, 
to look into the expenditure of public 
funds of any nature under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government, or any 
agency thereof. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States is authorized 
and directed to do so, to see that Fed- 
eral money is spent according to the 
purposes for which it was appropriated. 
And, there are other legislative commit- 
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tees that have something to do with 
these particular matters. Perhaps the 
Committee on Education and Labor or 
perhaps some other committee that deals 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare—or some other par- 
ticular agency of Government—may 
have some responsibility and has some 
right to look into all phases of the prob- 
lem with which they are given author- 
ity to deal, should they desire to do so. 

So, it is a mixed responsibility, Mr. 
Speaker, as far as authority is con- 
cerned, and one that I do not believe can 
be solved by the enactment, or lack of 
enactment, of this particular bill which 
deals only with the levying of taxes, and 
not with the way that the money fur- 
nished by such taxes is actually spent, 
or whether it is spent efficiently and 
effectively. That is indeed another 
matter. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROMOTING THE COORDINATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF EFFEC- 
TIVE PROGRAMS RELATING TO 
OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 306 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
1762) to promote the coordination and de- 
velopment of effective Federal and State pro- 
grams relating to outdoor recreation, and 
for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmirH]; pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 306 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
1762, a bill to promote the coordination 
and development of effective Federal and 
State programs relating to outdoor rec- 
reation, and for other purposes. The 
resolution provides an open rule with 1 
hour of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 1762 is to imple- 
ment certain recommendations of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, which was created in 1958 
and made up of four Members of the 
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House, four Members of the Senate, and 
seven Presidential appointees. 

The Commission has recommended, 
among other things, the establishment of 
a Recreation Advisory Council composed 
of members of the President’s Cabinet 
and of a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
in the Department of the Interior. 
These steps have been taken by the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary has transferred to the 
new Bureau certain functions heretofore 
performed by the National Park Service. 

One major function which the Com- 
mission envisioned for the Bureau is that 
of promoting the coordination of the ac- 
tivities of the various Federal agencies in 
this field. The importance of this task 
is apparent when it is realized that there 
are at least 18 Federal agencies which 
have a stake in this field or whose activ- 
ities touch on it fairly directly. 

The role of the Bureau would be to re- 
view and coordinate the diverse Federal 
efforts. It would not engage in the man- 
agement of any lands, waters, or facil- 
ities, which would continue to be the 
responsibility of the agencies which now 
have those duties. The Bureau would 
have no control over the administrative 
activities of any existing department or 
agency. It would, however, be respon- 
sible for reviewing recreation develop- 
ments connected with Federal lands and 
programs, and its written comments 
could accompany plans of other agencies 
submitted to the Executive Office and to 
the Congress. The proposed Advisory 
Council would serve to achieve coopera- 
tion among departments and between the 
several departments and the Bureau. 

In addition, there is need for encour- 
aging the Federal agencies to cooperate 
with the States and their local organiza- 
tions and for stimulating recreational 
planning by furnishing the States and 
private organizations with technical as- 
sistance. 

H.R. 1762 includes a general declara- 
tion of policy and authorizations to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 
1964 requests an appropriation of about 
$2,460,000 for the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation. It is expected that future 
costs will approximate this amount and 
that, if there are any substantial in- 
creases other than those which may 
occur because of the enactment of ad- 
ditional legislation, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs will be 
promptly advised that it can assess their 
reasonableness. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 306. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume, 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Sisk] this 
resolution provides an open rule with 1 
hour of general debate for the considera- 
tion of the bill H.R. 1762. 

My understanding of the purpose of 
the bill and the need for it is precisely 
that which the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Sisk] stated and I concur in 
his statement. 

In addition thereto, may I simply state 
that the purpose of the Bureau here 
would be to review and coordinate the 
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various diverse Federal efforts. The 
Bureau would have no control over the 
administrative activities of any existing 
department or agency. However, it 
would be responsible for reviewing rec- 
reation developments connected with 
Federal lands and programs. According 
to the report, it is my understanding that 
the budget does include some $2,480,000 
for this new Bureau. 

I am further informed that the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND] 
and I believe some others feel that this 
should not be under the Department of 
the Interior and that it should be a sep- 
arate agency. My understanding is that 
amendments along that line will be of- 
fered during debate on this bill in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr, Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SIMPLIFYING ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE LEAD-ZINC SMALL PRODUC- 
ERS STABILIZATION ACT 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 308 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3120) to simplify administration of the Lead- 
Zinc Small Producers Stabilization Act of 
October 3, 1961 (75 Stat. 766). After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may haye been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmrrH] and, pending that, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 308 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
3120, a bill to simplify administration 
of the Lead-Zinc Small Producers Sta- 
bilization Act of October 3, 1961. The 
resolution provides an open rule with 1 
hour of general debate. 

H.R. 3120 will simplify administration 
of the Lead-Zine Small Producers Sta- 
bilization Act by, first, establishing the 
calendar year as the time unit which de- 
termines one of the qualifications of 
producers for participation in the pro- 
gram, and second, specifically setting 
forth the date by which a producer shall 
file or have filed an application for par- 
ticipation in the program. 
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The act of October 3, 1961, authorized 
a program of payments to small domes- 
tic producers, who, during any 12-month 
period between July 1, 1956; and the be- 
ginning of the period for which pay- 
ments are sought under the act, have 
not produced or sold more than 3,000 
tons of lead and zine combined. 

Lead and zine producers generally 
maintain their production records on a 
calendar year basis and report produc- 
tion to the Bureau of Mines, which main- 
tained nationwide statistics, on a similar 
calendar year basis. In addition, it is 
burdensome to require the Government 
administrators to check every combina- 
tion of 12-month periods since January 
1, 1956, to make certain that during no 
12-month period did an applicant pro- 
duce over 3,000 tons of lead and zinc. 

Enactment of H.R. 3120 will rectify 
this situation and permit qualification 
based on a calendar year. 

Enactment of the bill will not entail 
any increase in budgetary requirements. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 308. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
utilize, and ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, as stated by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Sisk], this resolution is an 
open rule providing for the consideration 
of the bill H.R. 3120, with 1 hour of 
general debate. 

The gentleman from California has ex- 
plained the purpose of the bill and its 
main provisions, and it is my wish to 
be associated with those statements. 

The Lead-Zine Small Producers Sta- 
bilization Act was passed in 1961. There 
is a present program of payments to 
small domestic producers who, during 
any 12-month period between January 1, 
1956 and the beginning of the period for 
which payments are sought under the 
act, have not produced or sold more than 
3,000 tons of lead and zine combined. 

Apparently there was some difficulty 
in determining this 12-month period and 
whether or not some of the producers did 
produce more than 3,000 tons in this 
particular 12 months. Their particular 
year may be from February to the fol- 
lowing January or maybe from Septem- 
ber to the following August. I think two 
or three of them did not get in so they 
could get paid. I think the main purpose 
of this bill is to waive this time limit and 
place it on a calendar-year basis and 
make it possible for two or three pro- 
ducers that inadvertently failed to fill 
out the necessary forms in time to be 
paid. This involves money previously 
appropriated and no further funds are 
needed. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr.KYL. Was any information given 
to the Committee on Rules as to the 
exact number of people who would be 
affected by an improvement in status? 

Mr. SMITH of California. As to the 
exact number, I cannot say. The gen- 
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tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son] before the committee spoke on that, 
and I would yield to the gentleman to 
answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. We now have in- 
formation that has been supplied to us 
that there would be a total of 10 pro- 
ducers who would be made eligible for 
1962 payments under section 2 of H.R. 
3120 who otherwise would not be eligible. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REDUCTION OF TEMPORARY ADDI- 
TIONAL FEDERAL UNEMPLOY- 
MENT TAX AND AUTHORIZATION 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AD- 
MINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 4655) to amend title IX 
of the Social Security Act with respect 
to the amount authorized to be made 
available to the States out of the em- 
ployment security administration ac- 
count for certain administrative ex- 
penses, to reduce the rate of the Federal 
unemployment tax for the calendar year 
1963, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of H.R. 4655, with Mr. 
ZABLOCKI in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
will be recognized for 1 hour and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER] 
will be recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill reported by 
your Committee on Ways and Means 
does three things involving the unem- 
ployment compensation system. These 
are not highly technical matters and 
are easily understood. I believe we can 
conclude the general debate on this bill 
in much less than the 2 hours provided 
under the rule. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, first, reduces 
the temporary increases in the Federal 
unemployment tax that will apply to 
wages in the calendar year 1963. Sec- 
ond, it raises the ceiling on grants to 
States for the administration of 
their unemployment security programs. 
Third, it extends the time in which 
States can use, for administrative ex- 
penses, and for purposes other than 
the payment of benefits, certain distribu- 
tions of surplus Federal funds. 

Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, permit 
me to discuss each of these three provi- 
sions. It will be recalled by the Mem- 
bers—in 1961 at a period when we had 
a high level of unemployment—the Con- 
gress provided for a program of tem- 
porary extended unemployment compen- 
sation benefits. The Congress provided 
in that legislation a means for the re- 
payment of these amounts expended 
in 1961 to the general fund of the Treas- 
ury. The Congress provided for a tax 
with respect to 1962 wages and 1963 
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wages of four-tenths of 1 percent on all 
wages subject to tax, namely, wages up 
to $3,000 a year. 

What we call the net Federal unem- 
ployment tax is the amount that must 
be paid to the Federal Government after 
the employer takes the allowable credit 
for State taxes and for the State ex- 
perience rating. Normally, the gross 
Federal tax is 3.1 percent of the first 
$3,000 of taxable wages, the credits 2.7 
percent, making the net Federal unem- 
ployment tax 0.4 percent of the first 
$3,000 of wages. The net tax was raised 
to 0.8 percent for 1962 and 1963. 

It appears now that the extra collec- 
tions under a rate of 0.8 percent for these 
2 years will produce too much revenue, 
The additional revenue produced will be 
about $950 million while the total ex- 
tended benefits under the 1961 program 
amounted to $778 million. Thus, if we 
permit the provisions of existing law to 
apply to wages in 1963 we will collect 
$172 million more than we need. 

The effect of this provision, Mr. Chair- 
man, therefore, is to reduce this from 
four-tenths of 1 percent of wages in the 
calendar year 1963 to twenty-five hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of wages in 1963, or 
a savings to the employers of the United 
States of approximately $180 million. 

In all frankness, I think we should 
point out to the membership that this 
may result in a failure to repay about 
$8 million of the original $778 million 
expended in the benefit program of 1961; 
but it is about as near as we can get 
percentagewise for tax purposes to an 
exact balance between the amounts spent 
in 1961 and the amount that would be 
collected to repay the general funds of 
the Treasury. This is the first provi- 
sion. 

At this point I will include a table 
which will be of interest: 
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The second provision has to do with 
the so-called ceiling on what Congress 
can appropriate for grants to the States 
for administration of their unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and for the 
operation of employment services. 

It should be borne in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Congress in 1960 increased 
from 0.3 percent to 0.4 percent the so- 
called Federal tax to take care of admin- 
istrative costs of the State-administered 
employment security offices in 1961. It 
will be recalled in connection with the 
temporary extended unemployment com- 
pensation program, Congress authorized 
for that fiscal year $385 million for these 
administrative expenses as a ceiling, and 
in 1962 there was authorized temporarily 
a ceiling of $415 million, as I recall. In 
1963—I am talking about fiscal years 
now—the ceiling according to existing 
law will be $350 million. It was neces- 
sary for the appropriation bill to be 
amended in the Senate in order to pro- 
vide the $400 million that it was deemed 
was required in the administration of 
this program at the State level. 

What we have here is a proposal to 
eliminate a fixed amount as a ceiling for 
these appropriations and to substitute 
for it a so-called flexible ceiling. The 
flexible ceiling would be 95 percent of the 
estimated collections under a net Fed- 
eral unemployment tax rate of 0.4 per- 
cent. It is estimated by the Department 
of Labor that that translates into a fig- 
ure, for the fiscal year 1964, of approxi- 
mately $460 million. This is a ceiling, 
of course. 

In answer to the question raised dur- 
ing the discussion under the rule by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, of course, 
the Ways and Means Committee does not 
anticipate that the ceiling would be im- 
mediately reached by the Appropriations 
Committee of either the House or Sen- 
ate in providing funds for the adminis- 
trative costs of this program. 

What we are trying to do here is to 
develop a ceiling that will take care of 
the needs of this agency for some time 
in the future. I think we can estimate 
that if we adopt this flexible provision 
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it will take care of the necessary cost 
of the administration of this program 
for some 5 years into the future. The 
request this year from the administra- 
tion for the administration of this pro- 
gram is $432,600,000. I would assume 
that the Committee on Appropriations in 
its wisdom would find some basis for re- 
ducing that amount, for in the year 1963 
$400 million was appropriated but there 
was some $407 million requested at that 
time. So this is merely a ceiling. It is 
not the determining factor. The deter- 
mining factor will be the presentation 
made by the Department of Labor and 
these employment security administra- 
tors in appearances before the Appro- 
priations Committees of the House and 
the Senate. 

The third provision has to do with the 
extension of the time within which the 
States may use certain funds returned 
to the States by the Federal Government 
for purposes other than the payment of 
benefits. In the past, collections of 
Federal unemployment taxes have been 
in excess of the amount necessary to 
cover administrative costs. Since 1954, 
these excess Federal tax collections have 
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gone into a loan fund and when the fund 
exceeded certain prescribed levels, the 
remaining excess collections were re- 
turned to the States. Surplus funds 
were returned to the States in this fash- 
ion in 1957 and 1958. The law dealing 
with these distributions of surplus funds 
provides that the State may obligate the 
surplus funds for administrative ex- 
penses during a period of 5 years follow- 
ing the distribution. After that time, 
unobligated funds may be used only for 
benefits. Almost all of the surplus 
funds that have been used by the States 
for administrative purposes have been 
used for the construction of buildings. A 
number of States have funds available 
from the 1958 distribution. In order 
to permit a more orderly disposition of 
these funds, the bill increases from 5 to 
10 years the period during which they 
may be used for administrative ex- 
penses. This will permit the States to 
proceed with their building programs 
without the necessity of having to rush 
into the obligation of funds before the 
end of the present fiscal year. 

The following table presents informa- 
tion on this aspect of the bill: 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I would like to inquire. 
I find no printed copy of the testimony 
before the committee. Was there such 
a record made? 

Mr. MILLS. You know, when you get 
to the point of reducing taxes sometimes 
you do not need to have a hearing. 
There were no requests before the com- 
mittee for a public hearing, and the com- 
mittee, busy as it is on so many subjects, 
decided to forgo the invitation for hear- 
ing. 

Mr. VANIK. One further question. 
a the Bureau of the Budget pass on 
this? 

Mr. MILLS. The Bureau of the Budg- 
et has approved all the provisions of this 
bill. I will repeat again. The bill came 
from the Ways and Means Committee, 
as I recall it, by unanimous consent, and 
therefore I would commend it to the 
membership of the House and trust it 
will pass by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the purposes and the 
general purview of this bill have been 
fully and completely explained by the 
chairman. 

The bill which we are presently con- 
sidering, H.R. 4655, as introduced by 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, is a companion bill to the 
bill introduced by my colleague on the 
committee, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes]. The bill, H.R. 4655, 
has three purposes: 

First, it reduces the temporary unem- 
ployment tax increase which was enacted 
to finance the temporary extended un- 
employment compensation program un- 
der the 1961 act. At that time a special 
tax increase of 0.4 percent was levied on 
1962 payrolls, payable January of this 
year and on 1963 payrolls, payable in 
January of 1964. While the 1962 tax in- 
crease has already been collected, it 
became apparent some time ago that the 
collection of this entire increase would 
result in a surplus—meaning collections 
on the tax would exceed unemployment 
benefits paid out under the 1961 act. 
Therefore, your committee feels that it 
is proper at this time to reduce the rate 
of this special tax to be collected on 1963 
payrolls from 0.4 percent to 0.25 percent 
of taxable payroll. 

The reduced rate of tax is designed to 
produce only the amount of revenue re- 
quired to pay for that program, and no 
more. This reduction in the tax rate of 
0.15 percent will save employers about 
$181 million of taxes due next January. 

Second, the bill substitutes a flexible 
ceiling on the aggregate which can be 
used in grants to the States to cover the 
administrative costs of unemployment 
compensation and the employment 
service. 

In addition to the special tax of 0.4 
percent, which I referred to above, there 
is also levied a permanent Federal tax 
of 0.4 percent to cover grants to the 
States. Under the Social Security Act 
these grants cannot exceed in the ag- 
gregate the sum of $350 million annually. 
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That ceiling dates back some years and 
has been deemed inadequate. Because 
of this, temporary legislation has been 
required for the past few years to raise 
the ceiling limitation. For fiscal 1961, 
the ceiling was raised to $385 million; 
for fiscal 1962, the ceiling was raised to 
$415 million; for fiscal 1963, the ceiling 
was raised to $400 million. 

The bill provides for a variable ceiling 
based upon the amount of the net Fed- 
eral unemployment tax. For fiscal 1964, 
if employment continues at its projected 
level, the ceiling will be about $460 mil- 
lion. However, this does not mean that 
the full $460 million will be used. The 
actual amount which will be available 
will depend upon the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Finally, the bill extends for an addi- 
tional period of 5 years the period with- 
in which the States may obligate excess 
Federal unemployment taxes for admin- 
istrative purposes. 

Under the Social Security Act, the ex- 
cess unemployment taxes were credited 
to the States under certain circum- 
stances. These excess funds could be 
obligated for administrative purpose for 
5 years thereafter. If the funds were not 
obligated by the State within 5 years 
from the date credited to the account 
of the State, the funds could only be used 
for unemployment benefits. 

There have been no excess funds cred- 
ited to the States since July 11, 1958. 
Those funds credited prior to that date 
would be unavailable for administrative 
purposes unless the 5-year period is ex- 
tended. The extension is to finance 
existing building programs in a number 
of the States, which then can continue 
to draw upon these funds for that pur- 


pose. 

The bill was reported favorably by 
unanimous consent by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. It is in my judgment 
and the judgment of the nine other Re- 
publican members of our committee that 
this is meritorious legislation. It is the 
first time to my recollection since I have 
been a Member of this body that we have 
presented an outright tax-reduction bill 
to the Congress. This bill does reduce 
the taxes of employers for this year by 
$181 million. Simply, that amount of 
money was a surplus. 

I would suggest, not facetiously, that 
it would not be a good precedent or good 
logic to leave that $181 million rolling 
around downtown, and we ought to re- 
turn it to the source from which it came; 
that is, the employers of the United 
States. The gentleman from Arkansas, 
the chairman of the committee, has fully 
explained the flexible formula which 
does operate to raise the ceiling but does 
not in itself raise the amount of money 
involved. It could go to $460 million. 
As far as the operation is concerned, the 
Committee on Appropriations will cer- 
tainly look intently and searchingly at 
the justifications for the use of the 
money. I look forward to the day when 
there can be further reductions not only 
in this tax but in all other taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider the bill cer- 
tainly in the public interest and urge 
its adoption by this body. 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that public hearings were not held on 
this bill which provides certain sectors of 
the business community with an annual 
tax cut of over $180 million. 

The Members of this body who are de- 
nied an opportunity to amend or revise 
this legislation because of the closed rule 
under which it is being considered, are 
certainly entitled to detailed testimony 
on the net effect of its enactment. 

This Congress, during recent times, has 
been most generous with the business 
community. Immediately after the ad- 
ministration revised business deprecia- 
tion schedules with a tremendous tax 
bonanza, Congress came through with 
the 7-percent investment credit to add 
billions of dollars of tax benefits to the 
business and industrial sector of our 
economy. 

The abatement of $180 million in em- 
ployment taxes provided by the enact- 
ment of H.R. 4655 apparently comes 
without any public plea from the busi- 
ness and industrial sector. 

This action may not appear very pru- 
dent if the economy fails to recover ac- 
cording to expectations. If conditions 
should warrant a reenactment of the 
temporary Unemployment Benefit Act, 
the increased tax may be very difficult to 
achieve. 

This bill is one of the major pieces 
of legislation to be considered by the 
House this year—and yet it was discussed 
in the House for less than 14 minutes. 
Congress is frequently criticized for its 
policies of rapid and extravagant spend- 
ing. The action on this bill sets a record 
for voting tax cuts. On this bill we re- 
duced taxes for business at the rate of 
$12,850,000 per minute for an annual 
total of $180 million. 

I am not convinced that our action on 
this bill was either deliberate or wise. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, permit 
me to inquire of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Baker] if he has any 
further requests for time. 

Mr. BAKER. We do not have any 
further requests. 

Mr. MILLS. We have no further re- 
quests on this side, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
bill is considered as having been read 
for amendment. 

H.R. 4655 
A bill to amend title IX of the Social Security 
Act with respect to the amount authorized 
to be made available to the States out of 
the employment security administration 
account for certain administrative ex- 
penses, to reduce the rate of the Federal 
unemployment tax for the calendar year 

1963, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
901(c) of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C., 
sec. 1101(c)) is amended— 

(1) by 7 out June 30, 1961.“ at the 

of paragraph (1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1964,”; 
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(2) by striking out “(not in excess of 
$350,000,000 for any fiscal year)” in para- 
graph (1)(A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(not in excess of the limit provided by para- 
graph (3)) “; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(3) For purposes of paragraph (A), 
the limitation on the amount authorized to 
be made available for any fiscal year is— 

“(A) in the case of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, an amount equal to 95 per- 
cent of the amount estimated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as the net receipts 
during such fiscal year under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act, and 

“(B) in the case of any fiscal year there- 

after, an amount equal to 95 percent of the 
amount estimated and set forth in the 
Budget of the United States Government for 
such fiscal year as the net receipts during 
such year under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 
Each estimate of net receipts under this 
paragraph shall be based on a tax rate of 
0.4 percent. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall report his estimate under subpara- 
graph (A) to the Congress within 30 days 
after the date of the enactment of this para- 
graph. Such report shall be printed as a 
House document.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3301 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to rate of 
Federal unemployment tax) is amended by 
striking out the last sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following new sentences: 
“In the case of wages paid during the calen- 
dar year 1962, the rate of such tax shall be 
3.5 percent in lieu of 3.1 percent. In the 
case of wages paid during the calendar year 
1963, the rate of such tax shall be 3.35 per- 
cent in lieu of 3.1 t.“ 

(b) Section 3302 (d) (1) of such Code (re- 
lating to definitions and special rules) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) RATE OF TAX DEEMED TO BE 3 PERCENT.— 
In applying subsection (c), the tax imposed 
by section 3301 shall be computed at the 
rate of 3 percent in lieu of the rate provided 
by such section.” 


(c) Section 905(b) of the Social Security 
Act (42 U.S.C. sec. 1105(b)) is amended by 
striking out “50 percent of the amount” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “50 percent (with 
respect to the calendar year 1963), or 5/13 
(with respect to the calendar year 1964), of 
the amount”. 

Sec. 3. Section 903 (e) (2) of the Social Se- 
curity Act (52 U.S.C., sec. 1103(c)(2)) is 
amended 

(1) by striking out “four preceding fiscal 
years,” in subparagraph (D) of the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “nine 

g fiscal years,” 

(2) by striking out “such five fiscal years,” 
in subparagraph (D) of the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “such ten fiscal 
years,”, and 

(3) by striking out “fourth preceding fiscal 
year” in the second sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “ninth preceding fiscal year”. 


The CHAIRMAN. No amendments 
are in order to the bill except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 25, strike out “years,” and in- 
sert: “years”. 

4, line 2, strike out „and in- 
„ boca 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther committee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. There are no further 
committee amendments, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker haying resumed the chair, 
Mr. ZaBLOCKI, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 4655) to amend title IX of the So- 
cial Security Act with respect to the 
amount authorized to be made available 
to the States out of the employment se- 
curity administration account for certain 
administrative expenses, to reduce the 
rate of the Federal unemployment tax 
for the calendar year of 1963, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 326, he reported the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
a engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
ait motion to reconsider was laid on the 
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PROGRAMS RELATING TO OUT- 
DOOR RECREATION 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Unon for the 
consideration of the bill—H.R. 1762—to 
promote the coordination and develop- 
ment of effective Federal and State pro- 
grams relating to outdoor recreation, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 1762, with Mr. 
Stack in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York IMr. 
O’Brien] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SayLor] will be recognized for 
30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to lay the foun- 
dation for consideration of H.R. 1762 by 
setting out the background of the bill 
and indicating to you something of its 
importance. 

This bill is an outgrowth of the work 
of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission, a body which, as the 
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report of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs points out, was created 
by act of Congress. A number of dis- 
tinguished Members of the House, past 
and present, served on the Commission 
and contributed strongly to its work. 
They were our colleagues, Congressmen 
Saylor, of Pennsylvania; Rivers, of 
Alaska; Kyl, of Iowa; Rhodes, of Ari- 
zona; Ullman, of Oregon, Collier, of 
Illinois, and Mrs. Pfost, of Idaho. I was 
not a member of the Commission, but I 
followed its work closely and was con- 
sulted from time to time by my col- 
leagues in the House who served on it 
and by the Chairman of the Commission, 
Mr. Laurance Rockefeller, whose out- 
standing work in the field of conservation 
and recreation is well known to many 
of us. 

One of the important recommenda- 
tions of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission was that the 
Federal Government put its house in 
order. For many years the Congress has 
been authorizing and making appropri- 
ations for the establishment of recre- 
ation areas all over the United States. 
We have been doing so in connection 
with our national forests. The National 
Park Service has many such areas under 
its jurisdiction; as recently as the 87th 
Congress we authorized three important 
new ones—the Cape Cod, Point Reyes, 
and Padre Island National Seashores. 
The open space program of the HHFA 
involves recreation for many people with 
federally assisted financing. Many of 
the great reservoirs created by the Corps 
of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
furnish opportunity for water-based rec- 
reation for the American people. The 
Bureau of Sports Fisheries in the De- 
partment of the Interior is another 
agency which is operating in this field. 

Let me put the matter in another 
light. How many men and women do 
you suppose are employed by the Fed- 
eral agencies who work full time or part 
time on recreation matters? The an- 
swer is that there is no fully reliable esti- 
mate on this subject, but Dr. Edward 
Crafts, head of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, has given me what he calls 
“a rough approximation.” His data, ad- 
mittedly incomplete, show nearly 10,000 
in the National Park Service, about 5,600 
in the Forest Service, 3,100 in the Bureau 
of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife, 1,900 
in the Corps of Engineers, 1,300 in the 
Coast Guard, and so on and on, with an 
estimate for the entire Federal Estab- 
lishment of well over 22,500. 

Mr. Chairman, the work that we in 
Congress and in the agencies have been 
doing has been without benefit of any 
overall plan which shows us where we 
are, where we are going, or what our 
needs are. It has been done, too, with- 
out benefit of such knowledge on the 
part of Congress about what the States 
are doing, what local communities are 
doing, and what private interests are do- 
ing as it ought to have. I think I am cor- 
rect in saying, in addition, that even our 
congressional committees—for these 
matters are handled by a number of dif- 
ferent committees, depending on what 
agency is involved—have often had to 
act without benefit of knowledge of what 
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other committees are doing and how their 
plans fit into the picture. 

Creation by the President of a Cabi- 
net-level Recreation Advisory Council 
and the setting up in the Department of 
the Interior of a Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation were important steps toward 
correcting some of these deficiencies. 
The bill which we are now considering, 
with the amendments recommended by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, will be another step in this di- 
rection. 

I regard this bill as, among other 
things, a long-range money saver. We 
may be sure that, whatever else happens, 
there will be more and more need for 
outdoor recreation facilities by the Amer- 
ican people. This is inevitable with our 
growing population and our people’s in- 
creasing leisure time. We may be sure, 
also, that this need will reflect itself in 
legislative authorizations and adminis- 
trative actions. If we do not have ade- 
quate machinery for sorting out the 
worthwhile proposals from those that are 
not so worthwhile, if we do not have 
adequate recommendations on which 
Federal agency should undertake what 
and on which proposals should be left 
for State and local action, and if we do 
not have an overall plan by which to 
guide ourselves, we can spend an inordi- 
nate amount of money without its doing 
the good that it should. H.R. 1762 will 
itself cost money—in the neighborhood 
of $2 million to $2,500,000 a year—but 
it will be money well spent if, as I con- 
fidently believe, it will serve to coordi- 
nate efforts downtown and to add some 
degree or orderliness to Federal partici- 
pation in a national recreation program. 

As of a few days ago—April 15 to be 
precise—the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, the agency which will administer 
the bill after it is enacted, had 74 pro- 
fessional employees in Washington and 
in its five field offices. Its Director tells 
me that he expects the number of pro- 
fessional employees to rise to perhaps 
180 over the next 3 or 4 years and that 
he hopes to add another field office to 
those he already has. 

I want to add parenthetically that it is 
well understood by all concerned that if 
the program threatens to overrun sub- 
stantially the figures I have just given, 
its administrators will return to our 
committee for consultation before taking 
any further steps. 

Coordinated field planning, of course, 
is not the sole purpose of the bill. In 
addition, H.R. 1762 is intended to equip 
the Secretary of the Interior with au- 
thority to furnish the States and local 
interests with technical assistance and 
advice in the field of outdoor recreation. 
The States are asking for this since, in 
spite of a total of over 210,000 paid rec- 
reation and park workers at the State, 
county, and city levels, the performance 
is uneven and planning work, except in 
a few outstanding States, is very spotty. 
Such Federal assistance as this bill con- 
templates will, we expect, spur the re- 
cipients to undertake recreational meas- 
ures which will fit into the overall needs 
of the country and which, though they 
are too small and too numerous to war- 
rant serious Federal consideration, 
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might otherwise cry out for direct Fed- 
eral action. 

Let me say in closing a few additional 
words about this bill. First, I have heard 
the fear expressed that what will happen 
is that someone will dream up a gigantic 
nationwide detailed recreation plan and 
insist that everyone, from top to bot- 
tom—Federal, State, local, and even pri- 
vate—follow its every chapter and verse. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The bill provides no such authority and, 
if it attempted to do so, could not possi- 
bly be enforced. Plans we must have if 
we are to proceed sensibly, but the plans, 
as I foresee them, will have to be fairly 
general and usually in the shape of 
guidelines rather than details. Above 
all, they will not be compulsory on any- 
one outside the Federal executive agen- 
cies. 

Second, I have spoken about the Rec- 
reation Advisory Committee, which the 
President created by Executive order, 
and of the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, which the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior has set up in the Department of the 
Interior and to which he has assigned 
certain planning functions which have 
heretofore been carried on by the Na- 
tional Park Service. Neither of these 
is mentioned in the bill as the Commit- 
tee amended it. This omission is delib- 
erate. We did not think it proper to 
create the impression, even by implica- 
tion, that the Recreation Advisory Coun- 
cil is being frozen into position by legis- 
lation and that the President cannot 
change its composition or its duties if 
experience shows this to be desirable. 
Likewise, we thought it best, as far as 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation is con- 
cerned, to follow the Hoover Commis- 
sions’ recommendations of some years 
ago that responsibility should be cen- 
tered in the heads of the departments of 
the Government and that the distribu- 
tion of this authority to subordinates 
should be left to the discretion of the 
head of the department concerned. I 
have great confidence in the good judg- 
ment and administrative ability of Dr. 
Edward Crafts who, as I have already 
said, is the present head of the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, and I am sure 
that Secretary Udall does, too. It is 
everyone’s full expectation that the func- 
tions vested in the Secretary by this bill 
will be delegated by him in large measure 
to Dr. Crafts and his organization. But 
I think that all will agree that it will 
be better in the long run if we adhere 
to the Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations and leave room for desirable ad- 
justments to be made administratively 
as experience is gained, subject of course 
to the usual right of congressional re- 
view. 

Mr. Chairman, this is all that I have 
to say for the present, Our colleague, 
Congressman Morris, the able chairman 
of our Subcommittee on National Parks, 
will give you more details when he 
speaks, I urge the passage of H.R. 1762. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. The report on page 4 
states that coordination of recreation 
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will be one of the major tasks of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation for which 
authority is provided in H.R. 1762. I 
find no reference whatever in the bill to 
a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. Is it in 
the bill or have I overlooked it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'BRIEN] has expired. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, my time having expired, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. Morris]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman from 
New Mexico hear the question I ad- 
dressed to the gentleman from New York 
and can he provide me with any infor- 
mation with respect to that question? 

Mr. MORRIS. Yes, I heard the gen- 
tleman’s question. The Bureau is set up 
now by the Executive. The bill which we 
have presented to the House will give the 
statutory authority for this Bureau to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. GROSS. To do what? To give 
statutory authority to create the Bureau 
or what? 

Mr. MORRIS. The authority will be 
vested in the Secretary instead of in the 
Director of the Bureau. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I am glad to yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. As the gentleman well 
knows, in the committee we discussed 
the cost of this agency. I do not see any 
definite figures in the bill and it is pretty 
much of an open-end affair. However, 
in the report it says that by fiscal year 
1964 there would be a request made for 
an appropriation of about $2,460,000. I 
wonder if the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee would have any objection to an 
amendment at least to tie this down to 
some particular figure, let us say, $24 
million. 

Mr. MORRIS. I do not think I would 
have any objection. It is not the purpose 
to build up a large agency with this 
Bureau. I would not have any objection 
to an amendment limiting the appropria- 
tions to $242 million. There was only 
appropriated at this time $1.6 million 
approximately. 

Mr. HALEY. I realize that, but I 
think in the bill we should have some 
figure. Let us not just turn them loose. 
If they need more, they can come back 
and we will consider it. I think there 
should be a ceiling on this. 

Mr. MORRIS. The gentleman may 
8 that amendment at the appropriate 

e. 
Mr. Chairman, the years following 
World War II contained surprises for 
many of us. On both economic and 
political fronts the experts and prophets 
were often wrong. One of the most 
astounding domestic developments was 
the great upsurge in demand for out- 
door recreation. Even yet we are not 
sure of all the reasons why or how 
high it will carry. The new demand was 
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so amazing that it caught the official 
agencies more or less flatfooted. The 
outdoor recreation facilities just were not 
adequate and existing facilities deteri- 
orated under overuse. As might be 
expected of competent, dedicated admin- 
istrators and technicians, they attempted 
to step up their programs on a planned 
basis. The National Park Service came 
forward with Mission 1966 and from the 
Forest Service we were presented with 
Operations Outdoors, and the multiple- 
use aspects of forest areas were reem- 
phasized. Several of the States did a 
good job of expanding their activities and 
facilities in outdoor recreation, as did 
several other Federal Government agen- 
cies. But there just was not enough 
resources to meet the demand. 

It became increasingly clear that we 
had no overall plan or program as to 
how our rich, prosperous, and progres- 
sive Nation proposed to meet this ava- 
lanching demand for outdoors. Indeed 
we had no adequately comprehensive sur- 
vey of our recreation resources, the exist- 
ing recreation industry, nor of the prob- 
able demand in years to come—demands 
for which we and our children are 
responsible. 

To fill some of those enormous gaps, 
to provide a basis for necessary next 
steps, the 85th Congress passed legisla- 
tion authorizing and creating a biparti- 
san Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. The President ap- 
proved that legislation on June 28, 
1958—Public Law 85-470. Mr. Laurance 
S. Rockefeller served as Chairman of 
the Commission which included four 
Members of the U.S. Senate, four of our 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives, and six Presidential Commission- 
ers. The act provided also for an Ad- 
visory Council including Federal liaison 
members and other members who were 
distinguished in some aspect of this very 
broad field. A small but experienced 
staff was directed by Francis W. Sargent. 

After 3 years of surveying many as- 
pects of U.S. recreation needs and re- 
sources, the essence was presented in a 
report to the President and to the Con- 
gress in January 1962. That report of 
246 pages was supported by nearly 30 
study reports, many of which have since 
been published, amounting in all to 
many, many hundreds of pages. Many 
facts are presented, many aspects are 
dealt with. Needless to say, the work of 
the Commission, its report, and its nu- 
merous study reports are monuments in 
a previously inadequately surveyed area 
of our national life. I mention all of 
this because such recent history is basic 
to a full understanding of why we are 
considering H.R. 1762. 

A major recommendation of the Com- 
mission was that a Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation should be established in the 
Department of the Interior to have 
overall responsibility for leadership of 
a nationwide effort by coordinating the 
various Federal programs and assisting 
other levels of Government to meet the 
demands for outdoor recreation—“Out- 
door Recreation for America,” a report 
to the President and to the Congress 
by the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, January 1962, 
Washington. 
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On April 2, 1962, a Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation was established in the 
Department of the Interior, under the 
authority of Reorganization Act No. 3 
of 1950. Several functions relating to 
general park, parkway, and recreational 
area planning and cooperation with the 
States and other agencies are being car- 
ried out through this Bureau. It also 
serves as a secretariat, in a staff ca- 
pacity to the Recreation Advisory Coun- 
cil, which was established by Executive 
order in April 1962. The purpose of 
H.R. 1762 is to provide a more appro- 
priate administrative basis for the ac- 
tivities of that Bureau, to serve, so to 
speak, as the organic act for the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation. 

In essence, H.R. 1762 would provide 
for coordination of programs and recre- 
ation land planning among more than 
20 Federal agencies and numerous State 
agencies, in the formulation of a com- 
prehensive nationwide outdoor recre- 
ation plan. 

Under this bill, if enacted, the Bu- 
reau would develop some of the needed 
basic foundation work on outdoor recre- 
ation. Such inventory, classification, 
planning, and cooperation is considered 
to be a necessary prerequisite to an ef- 
fective sound action program which 
should soon follow. As such it deserves 
our full support. 

I might say that the committee spent 
several days of hearings on this bill. As 
I recollect, there was no substantial op- 
position in the committee. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McFALL. I would like to clarify 
one question for the record. In the com- 
mittee amendment adding section 3 to 
the bill is a provision that the heads of 
Federal departments and independent 
agencies shall carry out their responsi- 
bilities in general conformance with the 
nationwide plan provided for in section 
2(c) of the bill. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that this provision would 
not override other provisions of law un- 
der which the heads of Federal depart- 
ments carry out their responsibilities? 

For example, the multiple-use Sus- 
tained Yield Act of June 12, 1960, directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to adminis- 
ter the national forests under principles 
of multiple use and sustained yield. 
Thus, any action to be taken by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in general con- 
formance with the nationwide plan to 
be developed by the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation under section 2(c) would be 
consistent with the responsibility of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to administer 
the national forests under multiple-use 
and sustained-yield principles. 

Mr. MORRIS. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. 

Mr. McFALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I might require. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is the culmi- 
nation of 5 years of hard work. 

In 1958 the Congress authorized the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, composed of four Members 
of the House, four Members of the Sen- 
ate, and seven citizens appointed by the 
President. 
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I was privileged to be one of the mem- 
bers appointed by the House, and I served 
throughout the entire time that the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission was in existence. 

Parenthetically, I might say it was one 
of the few Federal agencies created by 
Congress with a time limit and a finan- 
cial limit. It completed its work within 
the time prescribed, and turned back 
some of the money appropriated by the 
Congress for the fulfillment of its duties. 
If the Appropriations Committee in the 
supplemental appropriation bill for 
1959, the deficiency appropriation bill 
for fiscal 1959, had included the money 
that the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission asked to enable it 
to get underway, we would have been 
able to save probably a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars more. 

One of the recommendations of this 
Commission was that there be created 
in the Department of the Interior the 
Office of Director of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, and to give him complete jurisdic- 
tion over the recreational facilities of 
all agencies of the Government. That 
is just what this bill does. 

There was some question in the minds 
of a few people as to whether the bill 
as originally drafted by the Department 
of the Interior was broad enough to re- 
quire the other agencies of Government, 
which are referred to in our report, to 
confer with and be bound by a nation- 
wide plan for recreation. In light of 
the question that was raised, members 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs requested the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to get together and to determine 
whether or not they could agree upon 
language which would make sure that 
the Director of Outdoor Recreation 
would have the overall planning author- 
ity, and that all agencies of Government 
must clear through him, 

Section 3 of the bill as it appears on 
pages 4 and 5 of H.R. 1762 contains that 
language, and I am sure that it is the 
intention of the members of the com- 
mittee that the Director of Outdoor 
Recreation shall have charge of formu- 
lating a nationwide plan and that all of 
the agencies of Government that have 
any facets of recreation under their 
jurisdiction should confer with and have 
their plans fit into the nationwide plan 
called for in this act. I feel that this 
bill is a good bill after the committee 
amendments will have been approved, 
and I certainly hope that the final re- 
port of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Commission will be fully imple- 
mented by the action of the President in 
creating in the Department of the In- 
terior the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
and by Congress in this bill of creating 
a Director of Outdoor Recreation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I will be happy to 
yield to my colleague from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As has 
been previously indicated, you were a 
member of this group that made the 
study, which is known as the Rockefeller 
report. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Report. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You stated 
that the jurisdiction of this agency that 
is to be created would coordinate the 
Department of the Interior plus that of 
the Department of Agriculture which 
dealt with outdoor recreation or recre- 
ation. Is that what the main objective 
of this bill is? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No. One of the main 
objectives of this bill is to give congres- 
sional recognition to the Office of Di- 
rector of Outdoor Recreation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. WhatI am 
trying to ascertain, having established 
the Office of Director of Outdoor Recre- 
ation as this bill would do, what is his 
jurisdiction? I understood you to say it 
was to coordinate the administrative 
agencies in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of the Interior 
which dealt with outdoor recreation. 
Now, is that what is intended by section 
3 of this bill? 

Mr. SAYLOR. If you read section 3, 
it says that: 

In order further to carry out the policy 
declared in section 1 of this Act, the heads 
of Federal departments and independent 
agencies having administrative responsi- 
bility over activities or resources the con- 
duct or use of which is pertinent to fulfill- 
ment of that policy shall, either individually 
or as a group, (a) consult with and be con- 
sulted by the Secretary from time to time 
both with respect to their conduct of those 
activities and their use of those resources 
and with respect to the activities which the 
Secretary of the Interior carries on under 
authority of this Act which are pertinent to 
their work, and (b) carry out such respon- 
sibilities in general conformance with the 
nationwide plan authorized under section 
2(c) of this Act. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has agreed to this, and it is 
my understanding that the Secretary 
of the Interior has conferred with the 
other agencies of Government and they 
have all agreed to this overall supervi- 
sion. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I will be happy to yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P, BOLTON. Following 
the gentleman’s point, the basic purpose 
behind the act is to provide the coordi- 
nating of the various agencies within 
Government that are dealing with out- 
door recreation; is that not true? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. And there 
are about 18 such agencies; is that not 
true? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. But this 
bill does not carry any further authori- 
zation for the expenditure of any further 
sums; is that correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is also correct, 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Would the 
gentleman care to express an opinion 
as to whether because of the passage of 
this bill further funds will be requested 
by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No, but I will comment 
that I think in the report we have stated 
that we expect the overall annual cost 
of this Department to be about $2.46 


I thank 
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million. It is my understanding that the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY] at 
the proper time will offer an amendment 
fixing the limitation of this bureau at 
$2.5 million, and if at any time more 
money is needed the Secretary will have 
to come back to the Congress for further 
authorization. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. If my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, we had an ap- 
propriation bill up here earlier and this 
Department was mentioned within it, 
and it was stated that the creation of 
this Department, because of the coordi- 
nation and, therefore, the reduction of 
the duplication of effort within the 
agency, it would in effect save the Gov- 
ernment money as contrasted to costing 
us more money; is that correct? 

Mr.SAYLOR. I think that if this bill, 
with the amendment which has been 
agreed to by the executive agencies of the 
Government, is passed, it will get rid of 
a great deal of duplication and save the 
taxpayers money. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. If that is 
true, is there any need for any further 
additional money? If you have 18 agen- 
cies, with the cost of the programs going 
on within them, and if the creation of 
this Department will in effect save mon- 
ey, is there any need for any authoriza- 
tion for any funds in this bill? 

Mr. SAYLOR,. The only reason for the 
authorization of funds is to make sure 
that this Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
has funds with which to doits job. After 
this bill is passed it then becomes incum- 
bent upon the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives and 
of the Senate to take a careful look at 
the other 18 agencies of Government to 
determine what portion of their funds 
should be cut as a result of the work be- 
ing done following the passage of this 
bill. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Therefore, 
it is the gentleman’s feeling that this is 
one time that the matter should be passed 
on to the Appropriations Committee, be- 
cause of the number of agencies in- 
volved? 

Mr.SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Following up 
further the interrogation of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON] 
it seems to me what you are doing here 
is turning over to the Secretary of the 
Interior the responsibility for the spend- 
ing of all this money, rather than pro- 
viding for it to be expended by these 
several different agencies that are men- 
tioned; is that correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No, that is not correct. 
The only thing we are doing in this bill 
is requiring the other agencies to confer 
with the Secretary of the Interior so 
that there is no duplication of effort. 

Now, we have found in the hearings 
before our committee that there is dupli- 
cation in the other agencies for the basic 
reason that there is no overall planning. 
As the result of the passage of this bill 
there will be a plan and all agencies of 
the Government will be included in it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, as I read the 
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bill—and I have read it a couple of times 
since I have been on the floor here— 
the only authority that is extended un- 
der this bill goes to the Secretary of the 
Interior. When one refers back here to 
section 3 that the gentleman just read, 
you say to carry out the responsibilities 
and the general conformance with the 
nationwide plan authorized under sec- 
tion 2(c) of this act. All of that author- 
ity is given to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. So it seems to me what you are 
doing here is this: You are giving him, 
to one man, the authority to determine 
what everybody else does. 

Mr. SAYLOR. What we are giving to 
the Secretary of the Interior is the over- 
all jurisdiction in the field of recreation. 
Under the department created by this 
act all, and I impress upon each and 
every one of the members of this com- 
mittee, all final jurisdiction in the Bu- 
reau of Recreation is hereby vested in the 
Director of the Bureau of Recreation and 
that all agencies of the Government 
must clear through him. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. You are also 
providing here that he has to confer with 
others, but there is no obligation for 
him to be influenced by or to carry out 
any recommendations of these other 
agencies that are now performing these 
services. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The executive agencies 
of the Government agreed to this lan- 
guage. The Executive order which cre- 
ated the Bureau placed it in the Depart- 
ment of Interior and gave the Secretary 
of the Interior the overall jurisdiction. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Will the gen- 
tleman yield for a further question? 

Mr.SAYLOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man says that by Executive order this 
Bureau was created. Why did we not 
create the Bureau through legislation 
rather than by Executive order? 

Mr. SAYLOR. The gentleman will 
have to ask President Kennedy why he 
chose the method he did. Ido not know. 
But President Kennedy followed the 
report of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, and he by 
Executive order created a Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation in the Department of 
the Interior. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, permit me to 
ask the gentleman this question: Does 
the Congress have the authority to cre- 
ate these Bureaus and to set up all of 
what the Bureau shall do? 

In fact, it does not seem to me to be 
a Bureau. It seems to me that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is going to do 
everything that is provided for in this 
bill; is that not correct? 

Mr.SAYLOR. No, the Secretary of the 
Interior is not going to do so. In other 
words, Congress frowns upon independ- 
ent agencies. The only way that the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission felt that this could be prop- 
erly handled was to make sure it was 
placed in a department. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior was chosen as the 
proper department. This is the third 
such agency which was actually created 
by Congress in the Department of the 
Interior. 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr.SAYLOR. Iyield. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I call 
attention to section 1 and observe that 
the language is extremely broad. I want 
to draw the attention of the gentleman 
to the two lines at the bottom, and these 
are the objectives of the legislation, “that 
prompt and coordinated action is re- 
quired by all levels of Government and 
by private interests on a nationwide 
basis.” 

My question of the gentleman is this. 
Does that language, in the gentleman’s 
judgment, when coupled with other 
phraseology in the bill, vest in the Sec- 
retary of the Interior any more author- 
ity over State programs than he now 
has? In other words, after this bill is 
passed, with this general language 
could Secretary Udall tell the Huron- 
Clinton Metropolitan Authority in my 
State what they should do with regard to 
their own funds for recreation-conserva- 
tion purposes? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It does not. The lan- 
guage in section 1 is made necessary be- 
cause the committee found that there is 
a great deal of duplication at the Fed- 
eral level, at the State level, and at the 
local level, as well as in the private sec- 
tor. What we are trying to do is to make 
sure that where a State or a local area 
or the private sector is doing a job, that 
there will be no duplication by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. MEADER. But there would be no 
additional authority or power through 
this legislation, if we could in fact con- 
stitutionally give it, over State programs, 
than there is now before the bill becomes 
law? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No. I might say that 
a group from the State of Michigan came 
before our committee with the Outdoor 
Resources Review Commission and re- 
quested that the States and the local 
municipalities be included in the overall 
plan. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In re- 
sponse to the gentleman from Michigan, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania stated 
positively that this group would have 
nothing whatsoever to do with the Rec- 
reation Division of the State of Michigan 
or the parks therein; is that correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. In the sense that they 
cannot tell them what to do, that is cor- 
rect. They requested, and the State of 
Colorado is another State which has 
requested of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, that the 
State plan be included in any national 
plan, but that the functions which the 
State is now performing will continue to 
be performed by, and that the State may 
not be interfered with in any way by this 
program. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The State 
of Colorado asked that they be included 
in the national plan. One of the eight- 
een agencies or several of the eighteen 
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agencies have operations within the 
State of Colorado. Should it develop 
that the agency make certain recom- 
mendations as provided in this bill, is 
there any obligation on the State of Col- 
orado because of the recommendations 
thus made that they should carry those 
recommendations out? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Not as far as the 
State is concerned. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What 
about the Federal Government? 

Mr. SAYLOR. As far as the Federal 
Government is concerned, I think there 
is, all agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment will have to cooperate with the 
States and the local governments. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do you 
mean to say that Fish and Wildlife or 
Geological Survey, or the Bureau of Land 
Management, should have one program, 
and they have their statutory provisions 
outlined, and they are carrying out their 
duties and responsibilities, but this 
agency we are today creating should be 
in a position to say to them how they 
should administer their division? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No, nowhere in this 
bill, but the four agencies the gentleman 
referred to are also under the Secretary 
of the Interior and they are going off 
in different directions. This is what we 
are trying to get them to do in this bill: 
To take all their programs and to make 
sure that they do not waste money as 
we have found they are doing in many, 
many instances. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the 
Bureau of Land Management, as an ex- 
ample, and Fish and Wildlife disagree as 
to the proper use that should be made of 
a tract of land in the State of Colorado, 
as an example, what would happen? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I do not see, very 
frankly, how that can happen, because if 
the Bureau of Land Management has 
jurisdiction Fish and Wildlife as an 
agency of the Department of the Interior 
has no jurisdiction. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am glad 
2 hear that, because I have that prob- 
em. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, we have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I asked for 
this time simply to try to answer some 
of the questions which have been raised. 
This is a good bill. It is a bill which 
can stand sunlight. I hope we have an 
opportunity to get answers to your ques- 
tions, because I think once you know 
exactly what is in the bill you will like 
it. 

If we go back to the beginning of this 
Outdoor Recreation Bureau, we find this 
step-by-step process. The Congress of 
the United States authorized an Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion study on the recreational needs of 
the country to the years 1975 and to 2000. 
This was a congressional act. The re- 
port was made by that Commission to 
the Congress and to the President. 
There were many recommendations. 
Subsequently the President set up a Bu- 
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reau of Outdoor Recreation and as a sort 
of a supervisory agency for that Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation created an Ad- 
visory Council. This, as matters worked 
out, proved to be a rather unworkable 
proposition because we have several Cab- 
inet heads working together to try to 
coordinate a program. There was al- 
ways a question of who will be Chair- 
man this year, who will be Chairman next 
year, and who has the real responsibility. 
Who is “boss” of the Bureau and its Di- 
rector. 

So the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the House in its wisdom 
amended the bill, as you will note in a 
few minutes, to take out the language 
concerning this Advisory Council and to 
fix the responsibility for the action with 
the Secretary of the Interior. This is 
exactly as you would want it, because 
you want to know where the responsibil- 
ity is lodged in any of these bureaus. 
Furthermore, I think you would want 
this responsibility fixed so that you know 
the Secretary of the Interior is respon- 
sible for what goes on in his Depart- 
ment. The procedure here is not un- 
usual. As a matter of fact, there is only 
one Bureau within the Department of the 
Interior which has an actually named 
legislative existence—the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation does not have any 
such legislative name. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORRIS. There is one. other 
agency that I think the gentleman over- 
looked and might mention and that is 
coal research, 

Mr. KYL. The Office of Coal Research 
is the second one—yes, that is right. 
But, the Bureau of Land Management 
is not so named specifically in legisla- 
tive action. Even the Reclamation Bu- 
reau which has many matters in the 
State of the gentleman from Colorado 
is not mentioned. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I believe 
you stated that the Bureau of Land 
Management has no control over any re- 
creational matters. 

Mr. KYL. No, no; that was not the 
statement at all. The gentleman, ap- 
parently, misunderstood. This is what 
we are delineating now. The gentleman 
from Iowa asked why we do not name 
the Bureau of Recreation in this bill. 
The Bureau of Land Management was 
not named in such a bill. The Bureau 
of Reclamation was not named. The re- 
sponsibility for an activity was given to 
the Secretary of the Interior. The leg- 
islation provided for certain actions just 
as this bill provides for actions and the 
Secretary is then responsible for setting 
up the bureau or the department within 
his agency to carry out this purpose. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further for 
a specific illustration? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The Fish 
and Wildlife have a certain duty and re- 
sponsibility on the public lands. 

Mr. KYL. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And we 
have heretofore passed what we call a 
coordinating act which also requires the 
State fish and game commission to 
agree with the Fish and Wildlife people 
as to certain recreational features and 
the Bureau of Land Management has to 
grant rights-of-ways for ditches and 
whatnot and conveyance of water and 
so forth. Do I understand by this piece 
of legislation you are creating a commis- 
sion which will say to the director of 
the fish and wildlife of my State and 
the Fish and Wildlife of the Federal 
Government how these questions shall 
be resolved. 

Mr. KYL. Let me allay the gentle- 
man’s fears right there. Permit me to 
continue because I have just a few mo- 
ments left and I want to answer the 
gentleman’s question. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in this bill which changes 
any Federal-State relationship or re- 
sponsibility. As a matter of fact, the 
basic reason that I like this legislation 
is that it returns to the States and to 
the local governments the responsibility 
for providing outdoor recreation, with 
some assistance in coordination and 
planning and so on from the Federal 
Government. This assistance is avail- 
anie only if the local governments ask 

or it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KyL] is recognized for 
4 additional minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. We have 
these departments that are now created 
with certain duties and responsibilities. 
One of them I mentioned a moment ago 
was the Fish and Wildlife. Another is 
the authority that we place with the 
State directors and the fish and game 
departments of the respective States. 
Before you can get rights-of-way over 
the lands under the control of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, you must 
have the permission and coordination 
of those two bodies or you do not get it. 
What I want to know is—if this legisla- 
tion is approved, will the administrator 
or coordinator be in a position to step 
in and say to the fish and game director 
of the State of Colorado and the Fish 
and Wildlife of the Federal Government, 
this shall be settled in this manner and 
the rights-of-way granted. Does he 
have any such authority? 

Mr. KYL. I will answer the gentle- 
man's question as directly as I can. 
There is nothing in this bill which will 
change that relationship whatsoever. If 
the gentleman desires such legislation 
and introduces it, I am sure the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
will give it consideration. This bill does 
not do anything of that sort. Let me 
give you a few illustrations in the last 
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couple of minutes available here so that 
I may answer some other questions that 
have been put out. 

We have one geographical situation 
which illustrates the purpose of this Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation in its coordi- 
nation efforts. We have legislative 
proposals to create what is known as the 
Lewis and Clark Trail which starts in 
St. Louis, Mo., and goes to Oregon. The 
Corps of Army Engineers at the present 
time controls all this trail along the Mis- 
souri in South Dakota and all but 125 
miles in North Dakota. The Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife has many 
miles of land involved on this same 
stream. The National Park Service has 
some. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has some unassigned land. 

This Bureau or Department of Recrea- 
tion can assist in coordinating the ef- 
forts so that the people get a maximum 
use from a coordinated program. The 
effort here is toward coordination; it is 
not for the establishment of any new 
authority either in the Department of 
the Interior or among the departments 
of Government. And it promotes co- 
ordination. It does not force it. It 
simply gives some legislative sanction 
to an Executive order and at the same 
time improves that Executive order by 
fixing the responsibility for the program. 
Instead of its being in the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and so forth, it 
fixes the responsibility in the Secretary 
of the Interior, and then fixes that ma- 
chinery so that these departments can 
work together in carrying out the recre- 
ational. aspects of all the programs. 
That is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, the Fed- 
eral Government has no business in such 
wholesale activities in recreation. It 
does no good as I see it to say that we 
need a new Bureau for Recreation to co- 
ordinate present activities in 18 Federal 
agencies. 

Admittedly overlapping and duplica- 
tion are wrong, but I do not intend to ap- 
prove such Government participation in 
recreation as this bill carries. This is a 
good example of Parkinson’s first law 
that more and more Government and 
employees are needed to do less and less. 

The seven reasons for this legislation 
as outlined on pages 4 or 5 of the report 
effectively inject the Government into 
areas where Government has no place 
being. Such activities are not constitu- 
tional. The Government has no consti- 
tutional right to encourage and promote 
recreational activities, individually or 
collectively. Swimming, skiing, fishing, 
golfing, are all fine recreations, and I 
enjoy them. Some do; some do not. But 
it is not a matter of Federal subsidy. It 
does not follow that money should be 
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taken in taxes to subsidize these and 
other recreations. 

The Government has no business in 
assessing or specifying or promoting or 
encouraging needs and demands of peo- 
ple in recreation. Nor do we need more 
Federal educational programs, as speci- 
fied in the bill, to teach and encourage 
certain recreational programs at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer. 

The answer is not to coordinate and 
expand Government recreational activi- 
ties. The answer is to get the Govern- 
ment gradually out of this field so far 
as possible. I refuse to approve such 
use of the taxpayers’ money. 

It is still appropriate in this new pro- 
gram costing $2,460,000 as a starter to 
ask who is going to pay for it? We are 
deficit financing. 

Let us examine to see how many of the 
18 existing agencies’ activities in rec- 
reation we can limit. Let us not expand 
Government, adding another Bureau, 
calling it less Government participation 
in our lives. 

It is high time that we start reducing 
Federal Government’s intrusion into rec- 
reation. People know how to provide 
their own recreation nor should they 
be forced to support through their taxes, 
other peoples’ recreational activities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress finds and declares that the general 
welfare of the Nation requires that all Amer- 
ican people of present and future generations 
shall be assured such quantity and quality 
of outdoor recreation resources as are neces- 
sary and desirable for the physical, spiritual, 
cultural, recreational, and scientific benefits 
which such resources provide, and that 
prompt and coordinated action is required 
by all levels of government and by private 
interests on a nationwide basis to conserve, 
develop, and utilize such resources for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the American 
people. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “de- 
sirable,” and insert in lieu thereof: “desirable 
for the physical, spiritual, cultural, recre- 
ational and scientific benefits which such 
resources provide,”’. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. MEADER, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like the at- 
tention of the gentleman from New York 
Mr. O’Brien] in charge of the legisla- 
tion on the majority side, and I should 
like to ask whether or not the gentle- 
man heard the colloquy between myself 
and the ranking minority member of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. If the 
gentleman will yield, I regret to say that 
I did not. 

Mr. MEADER. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman from New York essentially 
the same questions I asked the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, and I call attention 
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to lines 9 and 10 on page 1 of the bill: 
“and that prompt and coordinated action 
is required by all levels of government 
and by private interests on a nationwide 
basis to conserve, develop, and utilize 
such resources for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of the American people.” 

I asked this question of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, and I would like to 
ask the same question of the gentleman 
from New York. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that this gives additional authority 
to the Secretary of the Interior that he 
does not possess under existing law to 
direct or order State recreation pro- 
grams? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. My an- 
swer to that would be unequivocally “No.” 
My understanding is that this provides 
for coordinated authority over Federal 
Government activity in these programs. 

Mr. MEADER. If we could constitu- 
tionally do so, this legislation does not 
vest any additional authority in the 
Federal Government or the Secretary of 
the Interior over State recreation pro- 
grams or State departments concerned 
with recreation activities. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. KYL. This is a declaratory sec- 
tion and it simply sets forth the idea 
that the time is getting rather late to 
acquire land for park and recreational 
purposes after commercial and residen- 
tial interests have encroached upon 
areas desired for recreational purposes. 

Mr. MEADER. It does not vest any 
additional authority in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to plan State programs or en- 
croach upon State authority? 

Mr. KYL. Not at all. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to commend 
my colleague from Michigan for call- 
ing this to our attention. The language 
is very broad and vague: 

That the Congress finds and declares that 
the general welfare of the Nation requires 
that all American people of present and 
future generations shall be assured such 
quantity and quality of outdoor recreation 
resources as are necessary and desirable for 
the physical, spiritual, cultural, recreational, 
and scientific benefits which such resources 
provide— 


And so forth. If that is only a declara- 
tion of policy, perhaps it may not be so 
meaningful. But it is very broad, vague, 
and general. 

I call your attention to section 2, on 
page 2 of the bill which reads that: 

In order to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized, 


And so forth. Then, the bill continues 
to itemize the various functions which 
the Secretary is authorized to perform in 
— to carry out the purposes of the 

My question would be: What are the 
purposes of the bill? Is the policy state- 
ment both a policy statement and a 
statement of the purpose of the bill? If 
it represents the purpose of the bill, then 
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it is a mighty broad purpose which is al- 
most without limit. 

Mr, KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I would answer that ques- 
tion with another question. 

Would the gentleman from Michigan 
prefer that we say it is the specific pur- 
pose of the Federal Government to pro- 
vide this recreation, or would he prefer 
that we say it is the duty of the Federal 
Government, the State government, the 
county government, the municipal goy- 
ernment, and the private interests of the 
country to do this job? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would much prefer 
the recognition that the States, local and 
private interests do have a function to 
perform. 

I do not think that answered the 
question. 

Mr. KYL. I am surprised to find this 
objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not know that I 
object, but I am attempting to find out 
what the bill will do. 

Mr. KYL. I like the language. I 
thought we were centralizing the au- 
thority back where it belongs, with in- 
dividual citizens, with local governments, 
rather than the Federal Government. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. This legislative his- 
tory is helpful. However, I do not find 
much language in the bill to confirm the 
assurances which have been given. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman does not 
find too much language in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I can agree that there 
should be coordination among the many 
agencies with recreation programs blos- 
soming out all over the Government 
these days. There should be coordina- 
tion, but with it I would like to see 
economy. I am disturbed by the lan- 
guage on page 4 of the bill: 

Any department or agency furnishing ad- 
vice or assistance hereunder may expend its 
own funds for such purposes, with or with- 


out reimbursement, as may be agreed to by 
that agency. 


This looks to me like a blank check 
authorization to any agency of Govern- 
ment presently engaged in some form of 
recreational programs to go ahead and 
spend money as it sees fit. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. I hope the gentleman can 
shed some light on the meaning of these 
words. 

Mr. KYL. These departments already 
do this. 

Mr. GROSS. That does not neces- 
sarily make it right. 

Mr. KYL. Allow me to give the gen- 
tleman the B section, and then you will 
understand that there is an economy 
involved here. 

Suppose a question is asked of this 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation by a State 
relative to management of forest re- 
sources for recreation. Naturally, the 
place for him to go is the Department 
of Agriculture, which has been engaged 
in this activity for a long time. Instead 
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of saying that you have to conduct a 
new research program to study this, as 
we have done so frequently in the past, 
we say we do not want to spend addi- 
tional money, we are going to the people 
who know how to do this, get their an- 
swer, and proceed without any expendi- 
ture. So there is an actual economy 
involved in this. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman is 
right, but I do not see it as related to 
the language on page 4, where the bill 
validates the expenditure of money on 
the part of other agencies of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. KYL. In my way of looking at it, 
it prevents the matter of duplication, 
which is costly. Instead of saying, We 
want you to study this business of recre- 
ation and forest areas, we say, Go to the 
people who know and get their answer 
in much cheaper fashion and give it to 
these people. 

Mr. GROSS. I say this language of 
the bill validates the spending of money 
on the part of other agencies for this 
purpose. As I understand it, the De- 
partment of the Interior in January of 
this year added another 2,000 employees 
to its payroll. A number of these em- 
ployees, I understand, are allegedly for 
the purpose of administering recrea- 
tional programs. 

This is one more reason why there 
ought to be a cutback in employment 
and a cutback in spending on the part 
of other agencies if this legislation is 
adopted and administration centered in 
the Interior Department. 

Incidentally, I was intrigued the other 
day to learn that the Secretary of 
the Interior awarded a contract to the 
Applied Psychology Corp. of Arlington, 
Va., a $27,500 contract, to study whether 
campers in the national parks would 
rather camp on high ground or low 
ground; whether they saw too many 
bears in the national parks or too few 
bears. And, I wonder if someone could 
tell me why, with all of the park rangers, 
who see these tourists when they come 
into the parks, they could not find out 
whether they prefer to camp on high 
ground or low ground or whether they 
see too many or too few bears? 

I would like some one to tell me if the 
House Interior Committee approved the 
hiring of a psychology corporation to 
answer questions of that kind. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, this was not 
brought officially to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. This was 
a proposal by the National Park Service. 
I understand there was some objection 
raised to it, and they are not going to 
enter into such a contract. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I hope the gen- 
tleman is right. I am fearful, if we 
are going into the hiring of this kind of 
service, that when we get the famous 
fish palace down at Haines Point, some- 
one will be hiring a psychology outfit to 
find out whether the people saw enough 
fish or how the fish felt about the people 
looking at them. It just could be pos- 
sible, too, you know, that the bears re- 
sent this business of spending $27,500 for 
the hiring of psychologists to evalue their 
attractiveness. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time for the 
purpose of trying to clarify the real in- 
tent and purpose of the creation of this 
agency. We have been told under sec- 
tion 3: 

In order to carry out the policy declared 
in section 1 of this Act. 


And then in section 1 of the act: 

The Congress finds and declares that the 
general welfare of the Nation requires that 
all American people of present and future 
generations shall be assured such quantity 
and quality of outdoor recreation resources 
as are necessary and desirable for the physi- 
cal, spiritual, cultural, recreational, and 
scientific benefits which such resources pro- 
vide, 


Now, the reason I read that is that the 
first part of section 3 of this act refers 
to section 1, which I have just read, and 
then we say “the heads of Federal de- 
partments and independent agencies 
having administrative responsibility over 
activities or resources the conduct or use 
of which is pertinent to fulfillment of 
that policy shall.” 

Does that mean that every agency, be 
it the Department of the Interior or Ag- 
riculture or Labor that has charge of the 
physical, spiritual, cultural, recreational, 
and scientific benefits which such re- 
sources provide, or any agency of the 
Government that has control of any of 
these departments, then comes under 
section 1? Does anybody have an 
answer to that question? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, in 
the very broad, somewhat vague and ob- 
vious declaration of policy we do refer 
specifically to outdoor recreation re- 
sources, and then we apply those physi- 
cal, spiritual, cultural, recreational, and 
scientific benefits to people. 

The committee felt that it was quite 
desirable that any agency of Government 
should consider the broad policy out- 
lined in matters of outdoor recreation 
and that they should be compelled to 
consult with and be consulted by the 
Secretary in that particular area. It 
seems to me that is the only way we 
are going to get any kind of uniform 
plan. I think, too, that section (b) helps 
carry a great deal of additional weight. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman for answering my ques- 
tion. I would like to go further and state 
that these groups which are assigned 
this responsibility then under this act 
“shall consult with and be consulted by 
the Secretary from time to time both 
with respect to their conduct of those 
activities and their use of those resources 
and with respect to the activities which 
the Secretary of the Interior carries on 
under authority of this act which are 
pertinent to their work, and (b) carry 
out such responsibilities in general con- 
formance with the nationwide plan au- 
thorized under section 2(c) of this act.” 

Now, my question is this: Under sec- 
tion 2(c) of the act it is a nationwide 
plan. Is that all about which they can 
confer with the Secretary, this nation- 
wide plan? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I would 
say under the language in the bill that 
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they are required to confer with the 
Secretary in steps leading up to the 
formulation of the plan and then after 
the plan is agreed to they are required 
to act in conformance with the nation- 
wide plan adopted. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That leads 
to the next question, the nationwide plan 
that will be adopted. Now, are we then 
obligated after these departments and 
everybody in the Government, including 
all of those in the Department of the 
Interior and others, if they should arrive 
at a nationwide plan and adopt it, then 
does that become a Federal plan to the 
point that it can and will be enforced 
throughout the United States without 
further action of Congress? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN: On 
page 1, line 3, after the word “declares”, 
strike out all that follows down through the 
word “basis” on page 2 in line 1, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “it is to be 
desirable that all American people of present 
and future generations be assured adequate 
outdoor recreation resources, and that it is 
desirable for all levels of government and 
private interests to take prompt and coordi- 
nated action to the extent practicable with- 
out diminishing or affecting their respective 
powers and functions”. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, for the 
benefit of the committee I should like to 
read the section as it would read in full 
with the amendment I have offered: 

Beginning on line 3, it would read that 
the Congress finds and declares it “to be 
desirable that all American people of 
present and future generations be as- 
sured adequate outdoor recreation re- 
sources and that it is desirable for all 
levels of government and private inter- 
ests.” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have the bal- 
ance of the language at my desk. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be 
permitted to read from the amendment 
at that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Michigan? 
There was no objection. 
The C The Clerk will 


again read from the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: “to take 
prompt and coordinated action, to the 
extent practicable without diminishing 
or affecting their respective powers and 
functions“ 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Then the language 
would continue to read: to conserve, 
develop, and utilize such resources for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the 
American people.“ 

I offer this amendment because I think 
it correctly reflects the intent which has 
been indicated in the colloquy that pre- 
ceded the offering of this amendment. 
In other words, there is no intent, as I 
understand it, to diminish, impair, or 
reduce State or local responsibility in 
this field. If that is the case I should 
parad this amendment clarifies that in- 

nt. 

Also, my amendment would shorten 
and take out some of the poetry in the 
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so-called policy statement of the bill. 
The bill purports to require that all 
people shall have all of the quantity and 
quality of outdoor recreation resources 
that are necessary and desirable for 
their physical, spiritual, cultural, recrea- 
tional, and scientific benefit. That is a 
mighty broad statement of policy. As I 
indicated before, section 2 would give 
the Secretary of the Interior a number 
of powers to carry out the purposes of 
the act. When reading section 2, it is 
well to ask: What are the purposes of 
the act? If what I have referred to in 
the policy statement also constitutes the 
purpose of the bill, then the purpose is 
so broad that the Secretary could do 
anything with those powers. Therefore 
I have tried to put the language in the 
bill which would be more reasonable. 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 


Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to say to the 
gentleman that I have no intention of 
quarreling over a handful of adjectives. 
I did think the language of the bill had 
a certain lilt, but I have no pride of 
authorship in the language. I am sure 
the language suggested by the gentle- 
man from Michigan is very fine, too, and 
I should like to say that the committee 
would have no objection to it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] is 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, line 4: 

“Sec. 2. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized, after consultation with the 
Recreation Advisory Council and with the 
heads of Federal departments and agencies 
concerned, to perform the following func- 
tions and activities: 

(a) INVENTORY —Prepare and maintain a 
continuing inventory and evaluation of out- 
door recreation needs and resources of the 
United States, including, to the extent prac- 
ticable, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 
Samoa. 

“(b) CLASSIFICATION.—Prepare a system for 
classification of outdoor recreation resources 
to assist in the effective and beneficial use 
and management of such resources. 

“(c) NATIONWIDE PLan.—Formulate and 
maintain a comprehensive nationwide out- 
door recreation plan, taking into considera- 
tion the plans of the various Federal agen- 
cies, States, and their political subdivisions. 
The plan shall set forth the needs and de- 
mands of the public for outdoor recreation 
and the current and foreseeable availability 
in the future of outdoor recreation resources 
to meet those needs, The plan shall identi- 
fy critical outdoor recreation problems, 
recommend solutions, and identify the de- 
sirable actions to be taken at each level of 
government and by private interests. The 
Secretary shall transmit the initial plan, 
which shall be prepared as soon as prac- 
ticable within five years hereafter, to the 
President for transmittal to the Congress. 
Future revisions of the plan shall be simi- 
larly transmitted at succeeding five-year in- 
tervals. When a plan or revision is trans- 
mitted to the Congress, the Secretary shall 
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transmit copies to the Governors of the 
several States. 

“(d) TECHNICAL Assistance.—Provide tech- 
nical assistance and advice to and cooperate 
with States, political subdivisions, and non- 
profit organizations with respect to outdoor 
recreation. 

“(e) REGIONAL COOPERATION.—Encourage 
interstate and regional cooperation in the 
planning, acquisition, and development of 
outdoor recreation resources. 

“(f) RESEARCH AND EpucaTion.—(1) Spon- 
sor, engage in, and assist in research relat- 
ing to outdoor recreation, directly or by 
contract or cooperative agreements, and 
make payments for such purposes without 
regard to the limitations of section 3648 of 
the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529) con- 
cerning advances of funds when he considers 
such action in the public interest, (2) under- 
take studies and assemble information con- 
cerning outdoor recreation, directly or by 
contract or cooperative agreement, and dis- 
seminate such information without regard 
to the provisions of section 321n, title 39, 
United States Code, and (3) cooperate with 
educational institutions and others in order 
to assist in establishing education programs 
and activities and to encourage public use 
and benefits from outdoor recreation. 

“(g) INTERDEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION.— 
(1) Rs. aig with and provide technical 
assistance Federal departments and 
agencies sane obtain from them information, 
data, reports, advice, and assistance that are 
needed and can reasonably be furnished in 
carrying out the purpose of this Act, and 
(2) promote coordination of Federal plans 
and activities generally relating to outdoor 
recreation. Any department or agency fur- 
nishing advice or assistance hereunder may 
expend its own funds for such purposes, 
with or without reimbursement, as may be 
agreed to by that agency. 

“(h) Donations—Accept and use dona- 
tions of money, property, personal services, 
or facilities for the purpose of this Act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “desir- 
able,” and insert in lieu thereof “desirable 
for the physical, spiritual, cultural, recre- 
ational and scientific benefits which such 
resources provide,”. 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “authorized” 
strike out “, after consultation with the 
Recreation Advisory Council and with the 
heads of Federal departments and agencies 
concerned,”’. 

Page 2, line 10, after the words “United 
States” change the comma to a period and 
strike out the remainder of the sentence. 

Page 2, line 24, strike out “identify the” 
and insert “recommend”, 

Page 3, line 10, strike out “nonprofit or- 
ganizations” and insert “private interests, 
including nonprofit organizations.“ . 

Page 3, line 24, strike out “section 321n,” 
and insert section 4154,”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
have several amendments to section 2, 
which I ask be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. WESTLAND: 
Page 2, lines 4 through 8, strike out all of 
section 2 and insert: 

“Sec. 2. In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, there is hereby established 
in the executive branch of the Government 
an independent agency to be known as the 
United States Outdoor Recreation Agency. 
The Director of said Agency shall be ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
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and consent of the Senate and shall receive 
a salary of $———— per annum. He shall:”. 
Page 3, line 2, after “The” strike out “Sec- 
retary” and insert “Director”. 
Page 3, line 7, strike out “Secretary” and 
insert “Director”. 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of these amendments I have 
offered is to set up a Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation. As has been commented 
several times here this afternoon by 
Members of the House, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] and the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Jones], for in- 
stance, said: 

I thought we were having a Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, but nowhere in the bill 
can you find that phrase, those words, ac- 
tually setting up a Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation. 


What this bill as it is presently con- 
stituted does is give additional authority 
to the Secretary of the Interior. I am 
pretty sure the Secretary of the Interior 
isa busy man. He has a lot of bureaus 
under him. I think it might be imposing 
additionally upon his time to delegate all 
this additional authority of arranging 
for this outdoor recreation program. 

It is also a fact that the report states 
that one of the major functions of the 
New Bureau of Outdoor Recreation is 
that of promoting the coordination of the 
activities of the various Federal agencies 
stance, said: 

In the words of the Commission, the 
role of the Bureau would be to review 
and coordinate diverse Federal efforts. 
The Commission also stated that the 
Bureau’s written comments could ac- 
company plans of other agencies sub- 
mitted to the executive office and to the 
Congress. 

It is difficult for me to see how a 
bureau that is housed in a department 
could possibly make independent judg- 
ments, do independent coordinating with 
other agencies when the authorities 
are granted in this legislation run to the 
Secretary of that department rather 
than to the director of the bureau. 

If these amendment that I am offering 
are accepted, then the authority will go 
to the Director of the Bureau and not 
to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Under 
your amendment, would the Director of 
the Bureau have the authority to coordi- 
nate in the same manner as has been 
discussed? 

Mr. WESTLAND. He would, but he 
would be specifically designated in the 
legislation rather than the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would he 
have any authority whatsoever to say to 
the Fish and Wildlife or to the Federal 
Power Commission how they should 
resolve these areas as it relates to 
recreation? 

Mr. WESTLAND. No, he would have 
no more authority than is granted to the 
Secretary of the Interior in this present 
legislation. 

It is my belief in the exercise of his 
functions, the Director of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation should be expected 
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and permitted to operate independently 
of the Department in which the Bureau 
is housed. The administration’s report 
on the bill made it clear this type of ac- 
tion is contemplated whenever the Bu- 
reau is serving in a staff capacity to the 
recreation advisory council. But I do 
not think this is sufficiently broad. This 
independence should cover all functions 
of the bureau including program, budg- 
etary, and legislative review. 

In the report of the Interior Commit- 
tee of the other body, the quote is made 
that the independence of the Bureau, its 
actions and contacts, whenever it is serv- 
ing in its capacity as staff or secretarial, 
is essential for the council to function 
properly and make effective use of the 
Bureau. In other words, this legislation, 
as it is presently before us, merely dele- 
gates additional authority to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, 

We have heard that there are some 18 
to 20 agencies presently involved in out- 
door recreation and you are setting up 
one coordinating agency, the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation. I think the legis- 
lation should read to that effect so this 
agency may operate independently and 
not be under the thumb of any depart- 
ment whether it is the Department of the 
Interior or the Department of Agricul- 
ture, GSA, or any other department. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope these amend- 
ments will carry. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington for several reasons. 
There was a report issued several years 
ago by the Hoover Commission that 
strongly recommended that all authority 
and functions of the agencies be vested in 
the heads of departments. 

The Outdoor Recreation Review Com- 
mission report on pages 121 and 122 rec- 
ommends this authority be vested in the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

There are several reasons for this. 
One is that most of the recreational ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government are 
centered in the Department of the In- 
terior. There are other reasons that 
have an important bearing on this ques- 
tion of authority and that is the house- 
keeping activities. The Director will be 
able to draw on the housekeeping activi- 
ties of the entire Department of the In- 
terior, if the authority is vested in the 
Secretary. 

General legislative history shows that 
the Congress has been reluctant to au- 
thorize independent agencies. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior is a Cabinet officer. 
If this authority were vested in an inde- 
pendent director there would be no Cab- 
inet representation for this important 
Bureau, and I think it would severely 
handicap the ability of this Bureau to 
coordinate all the recreational activities 
of the Federal Government. It seems to 
me the authority must be vested in a 
Secretary. I strongly oppose the amend- 
ment offered by my good friend from 
Washington and hope the committee will 
defeat it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield. 
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Mr. GROSS. What role does the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation play in the 
scheme of things, if all authority is vested 
in the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. MORRIS. They provide the tech- 
nical staff and coordinate the activities. 

Mr. GROSS. We really do not need a 
bureau, then; all the Secretary needs is 
more employees. 

Mr. MORRIS. We do not think that 
he needs so many more employees; we 
think he needs an agency to coordinate 
activities that are already going on. We 
would be in a much better position to 
evaluate whether or not other employees 
were necessary if we had a coordinating 
agency which we are getting set up under 
this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. I would not think the 
Secretary needs more employees. He had 
2,000 added in January to bring him up 
to 64,000 employees in his department. 
I think he has enough employees, but I 
just do not understand what role the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation is going 
to play if all authority is vested in the 
Secretary. 

Mr. MORRIS. The Bureau will be the 
staff to coordinate and plan and try to 
bring some order out of all the recrea- 
tional activities we have going on in the 
Federal Government. At the present 
time about 18 agencies are involved in 
one way or another. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND]. Let 
me make the record clear. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
that handles national parks has cor- 
rectly quoted from the report of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, in which they recommended 
that the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
be set up in the Department of the In- 
terior. At the time this proposition was 
considered by the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission the only 
real sharp division that occurred in 244 
years of debate on that Commission oc- 
curred as to whether or not they should 
be an independent agency or whether it 
should be set up as an agency under the 
Department of the Interior. I was one 
of those at that time who spoke for an 
independent agency, and I still believe 
that an independent agency would be de- 
sirable. One of the best reasons I can 
think of is the reason advanced by the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Mor- 
RIS] for voting this amendment down. 
His reason was that there would be no 
Cabinet representation. No, this would 
be better than Cabinet representation, 
because the only person to whom the 
Director of the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation would report would be the Pres- 
ident himself. He would not have to 
worry about whether or not the respec- 
tive Secretary got the right message, 
whether or not he had to settle disputes 
between two Cabinet members; he would 
report directly to the President. 

It is true, I think, that the Hoover 
Commission reported against setting up 
independent agencies, but sometimes it 
is necessary to set up an independent 
agency, and ultimately we are going to 
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have to set one up to consolidate the rec- 
reational resources of this country—rec- 
reation association or a recreation 
agency of your Federal Government 
which will affect the lives not only of 
the tax-paying American public, the 180 
million Americans who are living today, 
but also the 200 million who will be liv- 
ing here in 1975. They need some in- 
dividual, someone to report directly to 
the President on the need for outdoor 
recreation of these our people. 

I hope that the amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Washington, setting 
up an independent agency, are adopted. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield, 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I would 
like to ask the gentleman, if this inde- 
pendent agency was set up, which com- 
mittee of Congress would that agency 
report to? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I think we can make 
that very clear. We can make a little 
change in the rules of the House, add a 
section to the Rules of the House. We 
can discuss that matter with the Parlia- 
mentarian, Mr. Deschler, and make sure 
that all legislation concerning outdoor 
recreation goes to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the House. 
I would urge that the Senate do the same 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. In view 
of that position, why should we not also 
call upon the executive end of the Gov- 
ernment that has knowledge, that can 
give this opportunity to the Secretary of 
the Interior. The gentleman has made 
the point that this legislation might 
emanate from this independent agency. 
Why not go all the way and let the Sec- 
retary run the show? 

Mr. SAYLOR. This is a matter of 
opinion. I think the Secretary might 
have a friendly friend over in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, he may have a 
friend in the Department of Defense, and 
rather than try to agree on what is best 
for recreation he might try, whoever the 
Secretary is, to satisfy his friends rather 
than satisfy the needs of the American 
public. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pending amendment. In the first 
instance, this amendment would give to 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation a 
status which the Bureau of Reclamation 
does not have, a status which the Bureau 
of Land Management does not have, a 
status which only two of the agencies of 
the Department of the Interior do have; 
namely, the Bureau of Fisheries and 
Wildlife and the Office of Coal Research. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, we have to keep 
this entire matter in perspective. In 
most instances, the recreational aspects 
of Federal and State projects are second- 
ary—extremely important, but second- 
ary. There are some areas where the 
primary consideration, if we would in- 
clude esthetic and physical benefits, 
would be from recreation. In the case 
of projects of the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers the most important features are 
flood control and navigation. Elements 
of recreation are secondary. 
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This last week a subcommittee visited 
an area in Wisconsin, where the primary 
benefit is scientific, because that par- 
ticular small area includes almost all 
different visible effects of glaciation. It 
is primarily scientific. Certainly there 
would be concomitant recreational as- 
pects. We want to coordinate the recre- 
ational activities of all agencies of gov- 
ernment, but we do not want to make 
this particular feature of our national 
life the most important thing in the crea- 
tion of a separate office. It would have 
a tendency to elevate the office out of all 
perspective. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to call the 
attention of the gentleman from Iowa, 
and the other members of the committee, 
to the fact that the Coal Research Office, 
which the gentleman referred to, only 
applies to the 26 coal-producing States, 
and the Reclamation Bureau only applies 
to 17 Western States. But this agency 
affecting recreation which we are here 
creating applies to 50 States, and as was 
pointed out, includes Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, Guam, and 
the trust territories. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 32] 
Aspinall Hagan, Ga. Nedzi 
Avery Hagen, Calif. O'Neill 
Ayres Hawkins Patten 
Barrett Healey Philbin 
Becker Hébert Powell 
Beermann Henderson Rains 
Belcher Hoffman Reid, N.Y. 
Blatnik Holifield Reifel 
Bolton, Horton Rich 
Prances P Ichord Rivers, Alaska 

Brademas J Rivers, S. C. 
Bromwell Johnson, Calif Rodino 
Buckley Jones, Ala. Rogers, Tex. 
Cahill Kelly Roosev 

King, Calif. Roush 
Celler Kirwan St. 
Chamberlain Kluczynski Schwengel 
Clancy Lennon Shelley 
Clark Lesinski Short 
Davis, Tenn. Lloyd Smith, Calif. 
Diggs Long, Md. Smith, Iowa 
Dulski Mead, Stephens 
Duncan McDowell Taft 
Dwyer Macdonald Thompson, La. 
Farbstein MacGregor Thompson, N.J 
Fino Madden Walter 
Foreman Mathias Watson 
Forrester y Whalley 
Giaimo Miller, Calif. Wickersham 
Goodell Miller, N.Y. Wiliams 
Grabowski Monagan Willis 
Green, Oreg. Morrison Wilson, Bob 
Green, Pa Multer 
Gubser Murphy, N.Y. 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Stack, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 1762, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 333 Members responded to 
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their names, a quorum, and he submit- 
ted herewith the names of the absentees 
to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Rocers] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, when the point of no quorum was 
made we were considering an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Washington which in effect sets up a 
separate bureau and creates a director 
and, I think, gives him a good deal of 
authority. My objective is to try to as- 
certain if this amendment would clarify 
the situation that exists in my own State 
at the present time. This legislation 
requires that outdoor recreation be co- 
ordinated at all levels of government. 

The situation that I outlined is: The 
Water Board of the City and County of 
Denver made application to the Federal 
Power Commission for a dam across a 
stream. When they issued the license 
in connection, they put certain restric- 
tions on outdoor recreation; that is to 
say, they required the building of cause- 
ways for fish and other recreational pur- 
poses. Thereafter, the Secretary of the 
Interior believed the Federal Power Com- 
mission had overstepped its bounds and 
intervened in that action before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

I would like to know from the gentle- 
man from Washington, if his amendment 
is adopted would this special agency have 
the right and the authority to settle the 
dispute that now exists between the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Fish and 
Wildlife Division? 

Mr. WESTLAND. First of all, I think 
this legislation is pretty plain, in that it 
sets it up as a coordinate agency. I seri- 
ously doubt it has any more authority in 
the case the gentleman from Colorado 
has mentioned. In view of the amend- 
ment accepted by the gentleman from 
Michigan, the answer more definitely is 
no to the question asked by the gentle- 
man from Colorado. I cannot recall the 
exact phraseology of the amendment 
that was adopted, but it was to the ef- 
fect that without impairing or reducing 
their respective powers. There was noth- 
ing added. If anything, it was reduced, 
and I frankly believe the answer is no. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It would be 
the gentleman’s thought, if his amend- 
ment is adopted, it would not add any 
power nor give authority to anybody to 
make the Federal Power Commission and 
the Secretary of the Interior get together 
and resolve this problem. 

Mr. WESTLAND. They have no pow- 
er. They could request. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then, if 
they did not, why should we have a sepa- 
rate agency? 

Mr. WESTLAND. There are many 
other problems involved besides the prob- 
lem the gentleman mentioned. There 
are problems of recreation throughout 
the 50 States. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission say they have 
some jurisdiction in this recreation mat- 
ter, having issued the order to my Board 
in Denver that you must keep these 
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causeways open for fish and wildlife. 
What I am trying to do is to coordinate 
them, and if your amendment will do 
that, all right. If not, I do not think we 
should adopt it. 

Mr. WESTLAND. This asks for coor- 
dination between the various agencies. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I say 
they have tried heretofore to coordinate 
them, and apparently it was not ac- 
cepted. Even if the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is adopted, how would it be any 
different? 

Mr. WESTLAND. Perhaps we should 
substitute coercion for coordinate. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
suggest to the gentleman that in the ab- 
sence of any other authority or power to 
try to coordinate differences of views 
and to resolve differences of views in 
the Department or any agency, the bill 
as reported by the committee is the most 
constructive step you will have a chance 
to vote on this year, and I hope the 
gentleman will support this bill. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct 
a question to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado or the gentleman from Washington 
or both. I was, of necessity, off the floor 
during general debate. I am not sure 
that this question may not have been 
answered. Has there been any report 
filed with the Congress either by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget or by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as to the number of 
man-years of additional personnel that 
would be required under this legislation? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am not 
a member of the committee, so I will de- 
fer to the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. 
Mr.MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. MORRIS. We have a letter 
signed by Mr. Edward C. Craft addressed 
to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL], chairman of the full commit- 
tee, which says that as of this date this 
bureau has 74 employees and they ex- 
pect to have, possibly, in the next 3 or 4 
years, no more than 186. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. In other words, am 
I to understand from the gentleman 
that the provisions of Public Law 801 of 
the 84th Congress, which require the 
filing with the Congress of estimates for 
each of 5 years of the total number of 
man-years of civilian employment, have 
been complied with? 

Mr. MORRIS. In substance, they 
have. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I trust, if I may say 
so to the gentleman, and I speak as a 
member of the Manpower Utilization 
Subcommittee, that the Department will 
be reminded that this does go to the re- 
quirement for each of the 5 years and not 
in just broad generalizations of the type 
mentioned. So, it is my understanding, 
then, that the number will increase 
possibly from 74, to what number did 
the gentleman say? 

Mr. MORRIS. Approximately 186. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. 186? 

Mr.MORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Well, I would say 
that is a good, normal, healthy growth 
for a bureaucracy in that period of 
time. 

Mr. MORRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, this is expected to be the 
top that the bureau would have of em- 
ployees. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. That would be the 
top? 

Mr.MORRIS. This is expected to level 
off at that figure. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I have great respect 
for the gentleman and I know he speaks 
with great sincerity and good faith. I 
am reminded of the comments some of 
my children used to make when they 
were young, “Want to bet?” I am not 
questioning the good faith of the gentle- 
man in the least, but this could be a sub- 
stantial and expensive expansion once 
they get started. 

Mr. MORRIS. I am sure with the as- 
sistance of the Manpower Utilization 
Subcommittee and the Subcommittee on 
National Parks of the Committee on the 
Interior, we can between us see that this 
is complied with. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I appreciate the im- 
plied compliment to the subcommittee. 
I am not sure that the subcommittee is 
that good, but I would say that perhaps 
one of the best forms of weight control 
or girth control in the bureaucracy is 
retroactive birth control of some of these 
agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WESTLAND) 
there were—ayes 54, noes 99. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN of 
Michigan: On page 4, line 19, replace the 
period with a semicolon and add the follow- 
ing: “Provided, however, That within 60 days 
following the close of each calendar year, 
they shall submit to the Congress a report 
for each such calendar year which report 
shall itemize with particularity and describe 
in detail the source, value, purpose, and use 
of each donation of money, property, per- 
sonal services, or facilities accepted or used 
under authority of this or any other Act.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that that amend- 
ment be amended. It should read: 

Provided, however, That within 60 days fol- 
lowing the close of each calendar year, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall submit to 
Congress— 


And the amendment would then be 
as it was read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the modification of the amendment? 

There was no objection. 

The . The Clerk will now 
report the modified amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 19, replace the period with 
a semicolon and add the following: “Pro- 
vided, however, That within 60 days follow- 
ing the close of each calendar year, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall submit to 
the Congress a report for each such calendar 
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year which report shall itemize with par- 
ticularity and describe in detail the source, 
value, purpose, and use of each donation of 
money, property, services, or facil- 
ities accepted or used under authority of 
this or any other Act.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
or a similar amendment should be in 
every piece of legislation which author- 
izes any agency of the Government to 
accept and use donated funds or prop- 
erty. Certainly, insofar as the Secretary 
of the Interior and the National Park 
Services are concerned, the use of do- 
nated funds and property serves a good 
purpose in most instances. However, 
Mr. Chairman, it seems to be difficult 
for a Member of Congress to find out 
just how much money is donated to the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Na- 
tional Park Service, from whom it comes, 
and the use to which such funds are 
put. 

He who pays the piper calls the tune. 
Mr. Chairman, Congress can exert con- 
trol over the bureaus and agencies of 
Government only if Congress controls 
the funds which the bureaus and agen- 
cies spend. When we authorize any 
agency of the Government to accept 
donations of property or funds, and 
allow them to be used under broad au- 
thority such as is contained in this bill, 
Congress loses a great deal of its control 
and supervision. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment would 
merely require that the Secretary of the 
Interior file an annual report giving in- 
formation to Congress concerning the 
source, value, purpose, and use of any 
donated funds or property. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee 
to adopt this amendment. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment in its present form. I believe a 
point of order would lie against the 
amendment as offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. The committee would 
have no objection to the amendment if 
the author would strike out the words “or 
any other act” which I think carries us 
beyond the legislation we are considering 


today. 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve this or similar language should be 
attached to every act involving use of 
donated funds. However, I respect the 
gentleman’s point; and, therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be amended to read “under authority of 
this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'BRIEN of New 
York to the amendment offered by Mr. 
GRIFFIN: “Strike the last four words.” 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the amendment I of- 
fered falls squarely across the agreement 
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which the gentleman from Michigan was 
willing to make. I think it is obvious. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I believe even the gen- 
tleman’s amendment does not quite do 
the job because if he strikes the last four 
words he strikes the word “act”, and I 
believe he wants the language to read 
“under authority of this act.” 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. The gen- 
tleman is correct. I was under the im- 
pression the gentleman’s amendment in- 
cluded “the purposes of this act or any 
other act.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It now reads “under 
the authority of this or any other act”. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I intended 
to strike from the gentleman’s amend- 
ment “or any other act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from New York asking unanimous con- 
sent to modify his amendment to the 
amendment? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I ask 
unanimous consent so to modify the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
out of order. He may not offer a sub- 
stitute at this point. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may not offer an amendment to the 
amendment at this point. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken this time 
merely to state that apparently the only 
way out of the dilemma that confronts 
us now, if we are going to avoid trying to 
cover the whole field and getting into the 
jurisdiction of a number of other com- 
mittees and other departments, is to vote 
down this amendment after which it will 
then be in order to offer a different 
amendment that covers particularly this 
point. And certainly those of us on the 
committee who are in support of this 
legislation have no objection to the pur- 
pose of the gentleman from Michigan in 
offering it and we see some very worth- 
while things that could be accomplished 
by it. But I think we are getting into 
distant fields when we try to cover the 
whole gamut of all departmental and 
agency activities and all other acts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand 
the gentleman’s observation, he suggests 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O’Brien] 
be voted down and then a Member will 
be able to offer another amendment to 
the Griffin amendment; is that correct? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman is 
entirely correct and I appreciate his 
clarification. 
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Mr. McCORMACE. I concur in the 
gentleman’s statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morris to the 
amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN: In the 
last sentence of the amendment, strike out 
the words “or any other”. 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk read 
the whole amendment again for clari- 
fication. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN: 

On page 4, line 19, replace the period 
with a semicolon and add the following: 
“Provided, however, That within sixty days 
following the close of each calendar year, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall submit to 
the Congress a report for each such calendar 
year which report shall itemize with par- 
ticularity and describe in detail the source, 
value, purpose, and use of each donation of 
money, property, personal services, or fa- 
cilities accepted or used under authority of 
this or any other Act.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morris to the 
amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN: In the 
last sentence of the amendment, strike out 
the words “or any other”. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, you have seen another 
fine example of what happens when we, 
the House of Representatives of the 
U.S. Congress, try to write legislation 
on the floor of the House by people 
who have no connection with the bill 
whatsoever. Do any of you have any 
idea how far reaching the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN] goes? No. Not a one of 
you has any idea. 

What is more, let me tell you what is 
underneath the whole matter. The 
Committee on Appropriations have de- 
cided that they would like to find some 
way to get the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to tell them how much money 
freedom-loving Americans have given 
him to purchase items in the Secretary’s 
budget, because the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the present one and his prede- 
cessor, have come before the Appropria- 
tions Committee for the past number of 
years and requested money for the buy- 
ing of certain of these resources all over 
the country. And what has happened? 
He has been turned down, and the price 
has been going up and up and up and up. 

There are American citizens in this 
country that loveit. There are American 
citizens who love their country above 
price, there are people in this country 
who fortunately do not want to keep all 
of their money and who are willing to 
give it to the Secretary of the Interior, so 
that he can buy for the benefit of all of 
the people of the United States some of 
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these treasures that are being wasted 
away. 

And what has happened? The Appro- 
priations Committee would love to find 
out how much the Secretary of the In- 
terior is getting so that they can cut 
down the amount of the appropriations 
he has already been given. That is what 
you are trying to do with this amend- 
ment. I am surprised that the Members 
of the majority say they are willing to 
accept such an amendment. It strikes 
at the very heart of this bill, it strikes at 
the very heart of this program. There 
are people who are willing to give huge 
sums of money to the Secretary of the 
Interior, because they love this land of 
yours and mine, but if they are going to 
be held up to public ridicule and scorn 
and the report is going to be published as 
to how much they give, you might just as 
well forget it. If you want to gut this bill 
completely, if you want to do away with 
the very purposes of it, then all you have 
to do is take this amendment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I take it that the 
gentleman is against both the broad- 
gaged amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan and also the more restrictive 
version that has been offered by the 
gentleman from New Mexico? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Absolutely. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. So the gentleman 


is against any kind of reporting require-. 


ment in the bill? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am against any kind 
of reporting of donated funds particular- 
ly aimed at this bill. If that is the posi- 
tion that the Congress of the United 
States wants to take, the attitude of 
coming in here and bringing in a gen- 
eral piece of legislation that requires 
every agency of the Government to re- 
port every donation, that is one thing, 
but to pick out the Secretary of Interior 
in this bill, I think, is completely wrong. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Of course, the 
gentleman realizes under the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
Mexico that the only requirement for re- 
porting would be for donations made un- 
der this act to carry out the recreation 
planning and coordination program. 

Mr. SAYLOR. It may be acquisition 
too. I think both amendments ought to 
be voted down. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Why should not the Congress and 
the public of this country know what 
these financial transactions are, I ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I 
am carrying no torch for the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. It is the 
first time I have heard of such an al- 
leged involvement. I would like to know 
why this, all of this financing, is not pub- 
lie business? 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. It may be public busi- 
ness if the Congress of the United States 
decides that every agency of the Govern- 
ment is required to report. 
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Mr. GROSS. I do not know of a bet- 
ter place to make a start than right here. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Well, I do know a bet- 
ter place to start. And that is in the 
Ways and Means Committee in a very 
basic change to the tax laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam not singling out the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is just what you 
are doing. 

Mr. GROSS. I would apply this to 
every other bill where there are donated 
funds involved, if any. It seems to me 
the public and the Congress are entitled 
to know about these financial transac- 
tions. 

Mr. SAYLOR. In other words, what 
you are saying to this committee is that 
you are in favor of every department in 
the Government telling everybody the 
mame of whoever comes in and who 
wants to make a donation of any sort 
or description. 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly, 
what is wrong with that? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I agree with the phi- 
losophy of your position, but I oppose 
the isolated application of it to the 
Secretary of Interior. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, what is wrong 
with it? 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MEADER. I think there is some- 
thing very basic involved in this princi- 
ple, and I believe the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] has made a 
great contribution in calling it to the 
attention of the Committee. I recall in 
the conflict of interest bill which our 
Committee on the Judiciary reported 
out, there was a provision prohibiting 
any official of the Government from 
accepting pay for doing his official busi- 
ness. It seems to me, if large amounts 
of funds are being donated to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for him to manage 
in such fashion as he may desire in 
connection with programs that are au- 
thorized by the Congress or any pro- 
grams proposed that are unauthorized 
by the Congress, it seems to me that the 
public ought to know about it because 
he is a public official. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, and no matter who 
the Secretary of the Interior may be. 
It does not make any difference. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to man- 
aged information and secrecy except 
where it directly bears on the defense 
and security of this Nation. There is no 
such element here involved and I support 
the amendment and the public right to 
know public business. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, let it 
be understood that I am not opposed to 
full disclosure of all facets of the op- 
eration of our Government. What I 
oppose is the singling out of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the new agency 
here created, to a standard not required 
of any other agency of our Government. 

If the Congress desires full disclosure 
of any dealings by its citizens with its 
Government, I will be the first to agree. 
Let us ask the Secretary of the Treasury 
to require such reports on your income 
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tax returns. Let all agencies of the ex- 
ecutive department stand in the same 
light and no one will object—Yes; those 
of us who oppose this amendment will 
lead the fight for full disclosure, but let 
us not persecute and prosecute the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, present or future. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to join 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] in his position on this matter. 
Some of us who have been very much 
concerned with reference to matters of 
recreation and natural resources for the 
development of our national parks and 
with the need for increased areas all over 
our Nation, seashores and otherwise, 
have seen many instances of individuals 
coming in who have been very helpful 
and who have contributed freely of their 
time and their wealth in making it pos- 
sible for Americans across our country 
to enjoy some of these natural wonders, 
and some of these things which I believe 
probably are our greatest sources of 
wealth. I do not believe that now is 
the time to attempt to do something here 
in this bill to hold these people up in 
a sense to public ridicule. I simply do 
not think on this particular piece of 
legislation which I feel to be important 
to recreation and to the preservation of 
our natural resources in this country, we 
should attempt to force the Secretary of 
the Interior to do something which, in 
my opinion, will be a step backward in 
preserving many of these areas for pos- 
terity. I would hope that this amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr.. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am searching 
for understanding and information about 
this. I would like to get the gentleman’s 
thinking that leads him to say it would 
hold somebody up to ridicule to have a 
report to the Congress of the United 
States that he had given a donation of 
land or made a gift of money to help 
develop a recreational project. I can- 
not personally see how this would create 
ridicule for the individual, to have it 
known that he tried to help out in the 
development of a public recreational 
project. 

Mr. SISK. I may say to my good 
friend from Oklahoma I am not saying 
it would necessarily hold them up to 
ridicule, but I think the gentleman 
knows what has happened in the case 
of some individuals or foundations and 
others in this country who have contrib- 
uted many, many millions of dollars. I 
am sure the gentleman knows some of 
those whom I am talking about. I sim- 
ply think that to require a complete ac- 
counting from these people who have so 
generously given of their private wealth 
across this country because this coun- 
try has been kind to them, is hardly fair 
to them. I say to the gentleman that if 
we insist on such a requirement it may 
be that some of these individuals and 
foundations may hesitate to make con- 
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tributions similar to those they have 
made in the past. 

In the matter of justice and equity 
and any question of conflict of interest 
that might arise regarding some of these 
gifts I am sure there are congressional 
committees which have the jurisdiction 
and the authority to look into these 
things, as they are doing now and have 
done in the past. 

I feel that to require a report by the 
Secretary of the Interior of every person 
who donates time, money, land, or any- 
thing else would not be in the best in- 
terest of the United States in the preser- 
vation of our great national resources. 
I have had experiences with these things 
in the past. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from California yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. KYL. Are not reports now made 
to the General Accounting Office and to 
the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. SISK. It is entirely possible that 
they do report them to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. I could not say off- 
hand whether they do or not; but the 
point I am making here is that I simply 
do not feel it is fair to legislate a require- 
ment of this kind. I think it works 
against the preservation of our great na- 
tional resources to publicize this type of 
procedure. I may be wrong, but it is my 
honest opinion that it will react against 
the preservation of these areas. That 
is my reason for joining with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman is entirely straightforward in his 
position, but I think some of us would 
favor having a report of donations un- 
der this act. I think the real point of 
view is that greater public interest may 
be served by the absence of secrecy than 
will be served by giving the impression 
that these will be kept secret. I per- 
sonally feel that there is a little public 
feeling at the present time that there is 
too much secrecy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Saytor) there 
were ayes 105, noes 31. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment. Page 4, after line 
19, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. In order further to carry out the 
policy declared in section 1 of this Act, the 
heads of the Federal departments and inde- 
pendent agencies having administrative re- 
sponsibility over activities or resources the 
conduct or use of which is pertinent to ful- 
fillment of that policy shall, either indi- 
vidually or as a group, (a) consult with and 
be consulted by the Secretary from time to 
time both with respect to their conduct of 
those activities and their use of those re- 
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sources and with respect to the activities 
which the Secretary of the Interior carries on 
under authority of this Act which are per- 
tinent to their work, and (b) carry out such 
responsibilities in general conformance with 
the nationwide plan authorized under sec- 
tion 2(c) of this Act. 

“Sec. 4. As used in this Act, the term 
‘United States’ shall include the District of 
Columbia and the terms ‘United States’ and 
‘States’ may, to the extent practicable, in- 
clude the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HALEY: On page 
5, after line 12, insert: 

“Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$2,500,000 per year, as are required to carry 
out the purposes of this Act.” 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
very simple amendment. The report on 
page 5 says that the cost of the program 
is estimated at $2,460,000. I am merely 
trying to put a ceiling of $242 million on 
it so that we will not allow them to go 
over the amount, except to the extent of 
$40,000 more than they have requested. 

I hope the Chairman will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no objection to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Stack, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 1762) to promote the coordination 
and development of effective Federal and 
State programs relating to outdoor rec- 
reation, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution No. 306, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the so-called Griffin 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment on which a sepa- 
rate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 19, replace the period with 
a semicolon and add the following: 

“Provided, however, That within sixty days 
following the close of each calendar year, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall submit 
to the Congress a report for each such calen- 
dar year which report shall itemize with par- 
ticularity and describe in detail the source, 
value, purpose and use of each donation of 
money, property, personal services or facili- 
4 accepted or used under authority of this 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 292, nays 50, not voting 91, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 33] 
YEAS—292 
Abbitt Elliott Langen 
Abele Ellsworth Lankford 
Abernethy Everett Latta 
Adair Evins Leggett 
Addabbo Fascell Lindsay 
Albert Peighan Lipscomb 
Alger Findley Lloyd 
Anderson Fisher Long, 
Andrews Flood McClory 
Arends Flynt McCulloch 
Ashbrook Ford McFall 
Ashley Fountain McIntire 
Ashmore Fraser McLoskey 
Auchincloss Frelinghuysen M 
Baldwin Pulton, Pa Mahon 
Baring Fulton, Tenn. Mailliard 
Barry Puqua Marsh 
Bass Martin, Calif. 
Bates Gathings n, Mass 
Battin Gavin Martin, Nebr. 
Becker Giaimo Matsunaga 
Beckworth Gibbons Matthews 
Belcher Gilbert May 
11 Gill Meader 
Bennett, Fla. Glenn Michel 
Bennett, Mich. Good Milliken 
Berry Goodling Mills 
Betts Grant Minish 
Gray Minshall 
Bolling Green, Oreg. Montoya 
Bolton, Griffin Moore 
Oliver P. Griffiths Morgan 
Bonner Gross Morrison 
Bow Grover Morse 
Brademas Gurney Mosher 
Bray Haley Moss 
Brock Hall Murray 
Brooks Halleck Natcher 
Broomfield Halpern Nelsen 
Brotzman Hanna Nix 
Brown,Ohio Hansen Norblad 
Broyhill,N.C. Harding O'Brien, N.Y. 
Broyhill, Va Hardy O'Hara, Mich 
Bruce Harris O'Konski 
Burleson Harrison Olsen, Mont 
Byrne, Pa Harsha Olson, Minn 
Byrnes, Wis Harvey, Ind Osmers 
Cameron Harvey, Mich. Ostertag 
Cannon Hays Patman 
C Hechler Pelly 
Cederberg Hemphill Pike 
Chelf Herlong Pilcher 
Chenoweth Hoeven Pillion 
Clausen Holifield Poage 
Cleveland Holland Poff 
Cohelan Horan Pool 
Collier Hosmer Powell 
Colmer Huddleston Pucinski 
Cooley Hull Purcell 
Corbett Hutchinson Quie 
Corman Jarman Quillen 
Cramer Jensen Randall 
Cunningham Johansen Reid, N.Y. 
Curtin Johnson, Wis. Rhodes, Pa 
Curtis Jonas Riehlman 
Dague Jones, Ala. Roberts, Ala. 
Daniels Jones, Mo. Roberts, Tex. 
Davis, Ga. Karth Robison 
Delaney Kastenmeier Rogers, Colo. 
t Kee Rogers, Fla. 
Derounian Keith Rosenthal 
Derwinski Kilburn Roudebush 
Devine Kilgore Roybal 
Diggs King, N.Y Rumsfeld 
Dole Knox St. Onge 
Dorn Kornegay Schadeberg 
Dowdy Kunkel Schenck 
Downing Laird Schneebeli 
Edmondson Landrum Schweiker 


Scott Stratton inson 
Secrest Stubblefield Waggonner 
Sullivan allhauser 
Senner Talcott Weaver 
Shelley or Weltner 
Sheppard Teague, Calif. Whitener 
Shipley Teague, Tex. Whitten 
Short Thompson, Tex. Widnall 
Shriver Thomson, Wis. Williams 
Sibal ‘Thornberry Wilson, 
Sikes Toll Charles H. 
Siler Tollefson Wilson, Ind. 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. Tuck Wright 
Snyder Tupper Wydler 
Wyman 
Stafford Utt Young 
Staggers Van Deerlin Younger 
Stinson Van Pelt Zablocki 
NAYS—50 
Blatnik Keogh Rooney 
Boland King, Calif. Rostenkowski 
Burke Kluczynski Ryan, Mich, 
Burkhalter 1 Ryan, N.Y. 
Burton Libonati St Germain 
Carey Moorhead Saylor 
Conte Morris Sickles 
Daddario Morton Sisk 
Dawson Murphy. III. Slack 
Denton Nygaard Staebler 
Dingell O'Hara, Ill. Thompson, N.J. 
Finnegan Pepper Udall 
Fogarty Perkins Ullman 
Price Vanik 
Gonzalez Reid, III Westland 
Joelson Reuss te 
Karsten Rhodes, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—91 
Aspinall Gubser Passman 
Avery Hagan, Ga. Patten 
Ayres Hagen, Calif. Philbin 
Baker Hawkins Pirnie 
Barrett Healey Rains 
Beermann Hébert Reifel 
Bolton, Henderson Rich 
FP. Hoffman Rivers, Alaska 
Bromwell Horton Rivers, S.C. 
s Ichord Rodino 
Buckley Jennings Rogers, Tex 
Johnson, Calif vel 
Celler Kelly ush 
Chamberlain Kirwan St. George 
Clancy Lennon Schwengel 
Clark Lesinski Smith, lowa 
Davis, Tenn. Long, Md. Smith, Va. 
Donohue McDade Steed 
Dulski McDowell Stephens 
Duncan Macdonald Taft 
Dwyer MacGregor Thomas 
Edwards Madden Thompson, La. 
Fallon Mathias Walter 
Farbstein Miller, Calif. Watson 
Fino Miller, N.Y. Watts 
Foreman Monagan Whalley 
Fo Multer Wharton 
Friedel Murphy, N.Y. Wickersham 
Garmatz edzi Willis 
Grabowski O'Brien, III Wilson, Bob 
Green, Pa. O'Ne 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Reifel. 

Mr, Henderson with Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Foreman. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Johnson of California with Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Grabowski with Mr. Beermann, 

Mr. Duncan with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Wharton. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. O'Neill with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Donohue with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mrs. Frances P, 
Bolton. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Fino. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Rich. 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Jennings with Mr. Bromwell. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Hoffman. 
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Mr. Patten with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Hagen of California. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Mul- 
ter. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Murphy 
of New York. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Green of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. O'Brien of Illinois with Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Roush, 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Ichord. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Smith of Iowa. 

Mr. Forrester with Mr. Healey. 


Mr. POAGE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of California. 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Martin of California moves to recom- 


mit the bill (H.R. 1762) to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MARTIN of Cali- 
fornia) there were—yeas 18, nays, 183. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground a quorum is not present, and I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
(After counting.) Two hundred and 
sixty Members are present, a quorum. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to promote the coordination and 
development of effective programs re- 
lating to outdoor recreation, and for 
other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 20) to pro- 
mote the coordination and development 
of effective Federal and State programs 
relating to outdoor recreation, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress finds and declares that the general 
welfare of the Nation requires that all Amer- 
ican people of present and future generations 
shall be assured such quantity and quality of 
outdoor recreation resources as are necessary 
and desirable, and that prompt and coordi- 
nated action is required by all levels of gov- 
ernment and by private interests on a na- 
tionwide basis to conserve, develop, and 
utilize such resources for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the American people. 

Sec. 2. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized, after consultation with the Rec- 
reation Advisory Council and with the heads 
of Federal departments and agencies con- 
cerned, to perform the following functions 
and activities: 

(a) Invenrory.—Prepare and maintain a 
continuing inventory and evaluation of out- 
door recreation needs and resources of the 
United States. 

(b) CLAssIFICATION.—Prepare a system for 
classification of outdoor recreation resources 
to assist in the effective and beneficial use 
and management of such resources, 

(e) NATIONWIDE PLAN.—Formulate and 
maintain a comprehensive nationwide out- 
door recreation plan, taking into considera- 
tion the plans of the various Federal agen- 
cies, States and their political subdivisions. 
The plan shall set forth the needs and de- 
mands of the public for outdoor recreation 
and the current and foreseeable availability 
in the future of outdoor recreation resources 
to meet those needs. The plan shall identify 
critical outdoor recreation problems, recom- 
mend solutions, and identify the desirable 
actions to be taken at each level of govern- 
ment and by private interests. The Secre- 
tary shall transmit the initial plan, which 
shall be prepared as soon as practicable 
within five years hereafter, to the President 
for transmittal to the Congress. Future 
revisions of the plan shall be similarly 
transmitted at succeeding five-year inter- 
vals. When a plan or revision is transmitted 
to the Congress, the Secretary shall transmit 
copies to the Governors of the several States. 

(d) TECHNICAL Assistance.—Provide tech- 
nical assistance and advice to and cooperate 
with States, political subdivisions, and pri- 
vate interests including nonprofit organiza- 
tions with respect to outdoor recreation. 

(e) REGIONAL COOPERATION.—Encourage in- 
terstate and regional cooperation in the 
planning, acquisition, and development of 
outdoor recreation resources, 

(f) RESEARCH AND EDUCATION. —(1) Spon- 
sor, engage in, and assist in research relating 
to outdoor recreation, directly or by contract 
or cooperative agreements, and make pay- 
ments for such purposes, including advance 
payments without regard to section 3648 of 
the Revised Statutes (39 U.S.C. 4154) for imi- 
tial costs of such research to any educational 
institution, or other nonprofit organizations 
when necessary and in the public interest; 
(2) undertake studies and assemble infor- 
mation concerning outdoor recreation, di- 
rectly or by contract or cooperative agree- 
ment, and disseminate such information 
without regard to the provisions of section 
321n, title 39, United States Code; and (3) 
cooperate with educational institutions and 
others in order to assist in establishing edu- 
cation programs and activities and to en- 
courage public use and benefits from outdoor 
recreation. 

(g) INTERDEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION.— (1) 
Cooperate with and provide technical assist- 
ance to Federal departments and agencies 
and obtain from them information, data, 
reports, advice, and assistance that are 
needed and can reasonably be furnished in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act; and 
(2) promote coordination of Federal plans 
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and activities generally relating to outdoor 
recreation. Any department or agency fur- 
nishing advice or assistance hereunder may 
expend its own funds for such purposes, with 
or without reimbursement, as may be agreed 
to by that agency. 

(h) Donations.—Accept and use donations 
of money, property, personal services, or fa- 
cilities for the purposes of this Act. 

Sec.3. The term “United States” as used 
in this Act shall include the District of Co- 
lumbia; and, to the extent practicable in 
carrying out the provisions of this Act, the 
terms “United States” and “States” may in- 
clude the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa. 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morris: Strike 


out all after the enacting clause of S. 20 and 
insert the provisions of H.R. 1762, as passed. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to promote the coordination and 
development of effective programs relat- 
ing to outdoor recreation, and for other 
purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 1762) was 
laid on the table. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LEAD- 
ZINC STABILIZATION ACT 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3120) to simplify administration of the 
Lead-Zinc Small Producers Stabilization 
Act of October 3, 1961 (75 Stat. 766). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6(a)(2) of the Lead-Zinc Small Producers 
Stabilization Act of October 3, 1961 (75 Stat. 
766, 768, 30 U.S.C. 686), is amended by delet- 
ing the phrase “during any twelve-month 
period” and substituting therefor “during 
any calendar year”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, insert: 

“Sec. 2. Section 4 of said Act is hereby 
amended as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to 
establish and promulgate such regulations 
and require such reports as he deems neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
Such regulations shall assure equitable dis- 
tribution of the benefits of the programs 
provided by this Act among the small domes- 
tic producers affected: Provided, however, 
That— 

“*(1) Any small domestic producer who 
filed application for participation in such 
programs during the first ten months of 
1962, if otherwise eligible therefor, shall be 
entitled to stabilization payments on sales 
made from, on, and after January 1, 1962. 
Small domestic producers who filed applica- 
tions during November and December of 1962, 
if otherwise eligible therefor, shall be en- 
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titled to stabilization payments only on sale 
made on and after January 1, 1963. 

“*(2) Any small domestic producer who, 
after January 1, 1963, files or has filed an 
application for participation in such pro- 
grams during the first month of any quar- 
ter, if otherwise eligible therefor, shall be 
entitled to stabilization payments on sales 
made from, on, and after the first day of the 
quarter during which the application for 
participation is filed. Small domestic pro- 
ducers who, after January 1, 1963, file or 
have filed applications for participation in 
such programs during the second or third 
month of any quarter, if otherwise eligible 
therefor, shall be entitled to stabilization 
payments only on sales made during and 
after the following quarter.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining, which considered and re- 
ported favorably on H.R. 3120, as amend- 
ed, I take this time to state some of the 
basic points in support of the bill. 

This bill is designed to make sure that 
small producers can obtain the benefits 
intended for them under the Lead-Zine 
Small Producers Act of October 3, 1961 
(75 Stat. 766). We reported to the 
House 2 weeks ago, during consideration 
of another bill, that the response from 
industry has not been as great as had 
been forecast by the Department of the 
Interior. 

I would like, today, to bring up to date 
the statistical data pertaining to the 
program. Out of a projected potential 
of between 276 and 638 small producers, 
only 117 have to date applied for partic- 
ipation in the program and 89 have been 
certified as eligible for the program. Of 
those eligible, a total of 55 received $1,- 
012,580 in payments for their 1962 pro- 
duction—as compared with an estimate 
of $4.5 million which was authorized and 
appropriated. 

Those who participated in the 1962 
program were listed at page 6383 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 11, 1963. 
In addition, at this point, under per- 
mission previously granted to extend my 
remarks, I include a list of those 34 who 
have been found eligible since the eli- 
gibility for payments in the 1962 pro- 
gram was completed, and two additional 
tables bringing up to date the distribu- 
tion of the total of 89 small producers: 
PRODUCERS CERTIFIED FOR PARTICIPATION UNDER 

Leap-Zinc SMALL PRODUCERS STABILIZATION 

Act 

Rush Creek Mining & Smelting Co., Inc., 
Yellville, Ark. 

Paul Bare, Lone Pine, Calif. 

Nabob Silver-Lead Co., Kellogg, Idaho. 

Joseph L. Ausich, Mackay, Idaho. 

Ivan I. Taylor, Mackay, Idaho. 

Silver Syndicate, Ind., Wallace, Idaho, 

Woodrow McLin, Kellogg, Idaho. 

Arthur G. and Donald Anderson, Mackay, 
Idaho. 

O. K. Tucker, Baxter Springs, Kans. 

Jim Stone, Baxter Springs, Kans. 

Carey and McCoy Mining Co., Picher, Okla. 

Frank Lloyd, Pioche, Nev. 

Bristol Silver Mines Co., Pioche, Nev. 

John F. Alg and Lucy Dee, Montello, Nev. 

Consolidated Eureka Mining Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

W. R. Dobson and W. L. Dobson, Magdalena, 
N. Mex. 

C. A. Enders Mining Co., Picher, Okla. 

Zuvekas Mining & Milling, Baxter Springs, 
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Frank Jones Mining Co., Quapaw, Okla. 

Aztec Mining Co., Tulsa, Okla, 

Wendell Mitchell and Bobby Harry Smith, 
Heber, Utah. 

Deil Gordon and Floyd Smith, Heber, Utah. 

Privateer Mining Co., Springville, Utah. 

Kenneth Kummer, care of United Pari City 
Mines, Heber, Utah. 

Don Luis Ryan and Victor Provost, Heber, 
Utah. 

Floyd Reed, Midvale, Utah. 

WM & W Mining Co., Picher, Okla, 

L & B Mining Co., Picher, Okla. 

Charles E. Goetz, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Ivey Construction Co., Minerals Point, Wis. 

Residue Mining Co., Picher, Okla. 

Croff & Montague, Monarch, Mont. 

Herman & George Heinecke, Midvale, Utah. 

Marko Zarko, Midvale, Utah. 


LEAD-ZINC SMALL PRODUCERS STABILIZATION 
AcT 


TABLE i. Distribution of small producers by 
size 


Number 
Number | Number | of partici- 


Size of mine in 1956 | in 1960 pos 
the 
program 
Production per annum: 

499 tons or less 558 244 M 
500 to tons. 27 8 il 
1,000 to 1,999 tons. 29 14 21 
2,000 to 2,999 tons. 24 7 3 
6 638 273 89 


TABLE 2.—Distribution of small producers by 


States 

Small Partici- 

producers pants 

State in the 
rogram 

1956 p 

1 3 0 
43 24 2 
0 1 1 
27 il 3 
93 40 0 
69 50 15 
9 6 0 
40 5 6 
1 1 0 
13 1 0 
98 38 7 
55 29 8 
29 11 2 
1 1 1 
74 3 2¹ 
2 0 0 
3 2 0 
54 39 22 
13 1 0 
Wisconsin 13 7 1 
9 273 89 


While a low participation rate is no 
reason to open the program up beyond 
its original contemplation, it points up 
the necessity of making certain that we 
do bring to those for whom it was de- 
signed the opportunity to share in the 
program. H.R. 3120 is such a bill, de- 
signed to permit all legitimate small pro- 
ducers of lead and zinc to participate in 
the program for payments under the 
Stabilization Act. 

For the record, let me mention at this 
point that the stabilization payments 
provided for in the 1961 act are based on 
75 percent of the difference between 1442 
cents per pound and the average market 
price of lead and 55 percent of the differ- 
ence between 14½ cents per pound and 
the average market price of zinc, calcu- 
lated on a monthly basis. During 1962 
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the price of lead fluctuated between ap- 
proximately 10 and 942 cents per pound 
while the market price of zinc started out 
at 12 cents per pound and dropped last 
April to 11% cents per pound where it 
has remained. 

In order to qualify as a small domestic 
producer, the applicant is required to 
show that he had not produced or sold 
over 3,000 tons of lead and zinc com- 
bined “during any 12-month period be- 
tween January 1956, and the first day 
of the period for which he seeks pay- 
ment under this act.” 

While it was the intention of your 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, in reporting the Stabilization Act, 
to restrict participation to legitimate 
small producers, it was not our inten- 
tion to encourage unreasonable regula- 
tions that would eliminate a small busi- 
nessman from participation on technical 
grounds, The term “any 12-month 
period” has been interpreted to mean 
any combination of 12 successive 
months without regard to either a cal- 
endar or fiscal year basis. Inasmuch as 
production records are reported to the 
Bureau of Mines on a calendar year 
basis and the committee has been ad- 
vised that mining companies generally 
keep their books on a calendar year basis, 
it is only logical to amend the act to de- 
lete the “any 12-month period” require- 
ment and substitute the calendar year as 
the basis for calculations. This will help 
both small business and Government 
bookkeeping. 

During committee consideration of 
H.R, 3120 we were advised that, although 
the stabilization program had become 
law October 3, 1961, rules and regula- 
tions were approved April 26, 1962, for 
the operation of the program but were 
not published in the Federal Register 
until July 28, 1962. 

Section 501.5(i) of the regulations 
states: 

(i) Except for applications for participa- 
tion received during the first three quarters 
of 1962, an applicant may be eligible for pay- 
ments under the regulations in this part 
only with respect to sales in a quarter com- 
mencing after the date of the receipt of his 
application. 


When these regulations were prepared 
in April 1962 they anticipated allowing 5 
months for the filing of applications to 
cover the first three quarters of 1962, 
which ended September 30, 1962. When 
the regulations were withheld from pub- 
lication pending receipt of appropria- 
tions, their publication on July 28, 1962, 
had the effect of cutting this period to 
2 months, which the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs believes to be 
an unreasonable restriction. 

Accordingly, the committee amend- 
ment to H.R. 3120 would permit any 
persons or firms, otherwise eligible for 
the program, to participate to the ex- 
tent of their 1962 production if their 
applications were filed before the end of 
October 1962. This has the effect of 
giving 3 months’ notice from the time 
the regulations were published rather 
than the full 5 months that had been 
anticipated initially by the Administra- 
tor of General Services as a fair period 
of notice. 
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We are interested in being fair. We 
are interested in doing the right thing. 
In the instances brought to light in con- 
nection with H.R. 3120, we think a little 
liberalization for the benefit of legiti- 
mate small producers is necessary, just 
as in the bill (H.R. 3845) brought up on 
the floor 2 weeks ago we presented a 
situation that required restrictive action. 

I urge adoption of H.R. 3120 with the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining, I rise in support of this bill 
and the amendment thereto. 

The purpose of this bill, as has already 
been stated, is to simplify the adminis- 
tration of the Small Producers Lead-Zine 
Act, by establishing the calendar year as 
the time unit to determine the qualifica- 
tions of producers to participate under 
the program. 

While this measure was before our 
committee it was brought to our atten- 
tion that regulations to implement the 
act of October 3, 1961, were not published 
in the Federal Register until July 28, 
1963. Thus producers were permitted 
only 2 months in which to comply. In 
the opinion of the committee this 2- 
month period was too restrictive. This 
amendment simply extends the time for 
1 month, thus permitting small producers 
who made a reasonable effort to comply 
and would have complied except for the 
time restriction. 

I urge the passage of this bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
enactment of H.R. 3120, to simplify ad- 
ministration of the Lead-Zine Small Pro- 
ducers Stabilization Act of October 3, 
1961 (75 Stat. 766), because the bill 
makes good sense. 

The 1961 act was designed to help the 
small businessman-producer of lead and 
zine by providing Government subsidy 
payments for a percentage of the dif- 
ference between the market price of lead 
or zine and the statutory stabilization 
price of 1444 cents per pound. Two 
weeks ago we discussed this statute when 
the House adopted an amendment which 
will strengthen the Stabilization Act— 
see the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 
11, 1963, at page 6380 and those that 
follow. 

The bill that was passed 2 weeks ago 
will serve to make the program more re- 
strictive by eliminating some large pro- 
ducer-participants who were not intend- 
ed to share the benefits of the program. 
The bill which we bring before the House 
this afternoon is designed to make cer- 
tain that all small producers for whose 
benefit the law was enacted are indeed 
able to take advantage of its provisions. 
We think this is a two-way street: those 
who should not benefit should not be 
permitted to come in on the program 
while, on the other hand, we should make 
certain that all who are entitled to bene- 
fit do in fact receive the payments. 

H.R. 3120 was introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] for 
the purpose of simplifying administra- 
tion of the act by amending the law to 
permit base period calculations for 
qualinication in the program to be made 
om a calendar year basis instead of be- 
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ing related to “any 12-month period” 
since 1956. 

The amendment is reasonable and I 
urge adoption of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


THE ARMY CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MAND AND OPERATIONS GROUP 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the citizen 
soldier has been the bulwark of our 
forces of defense since the earliest days 
of this Nation. During wartime they 
have served in every service, on every 
front, in every battle. During peacetime 
they assist communities during natural 
calamities and keep themselves ready to 
spring again to the defense of their 
homes and country. It has always been 
our way of life to maintain relatively 
small Regular forces and trust the de- 
fense of this Nation to the Reserve forces. 
They have never failed and I am sure 
they never will. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that I am 
privileged to be a member of this never 
ending column of citizen soldiers, the 
Reserve forces of the United States of 
America. I have been affiliated with the 
Reserves since before World War II and 
am grateful that I have had, and con- 
tinue to have, the opportunity to serve 
my country in this capacity. 

As most of my colleagues know, I am 
associated with an outstanding group of 
other Reserve officers in the Army Con- 
gressional Command and Operations 
Group, here in the Capitol. It is through 
this group that training facilities are 
provided Members of Congress, their 
staffs and committee staffs, who are 
Army Reserve officers. 

Training for this group consists of 
weekly training meetings, 1- and 2-day 
visits to military installations for orien- 
tation and, where possible, 2-week tours 
of active duty training during the fall 
congressional adjournment period. 

The weekly meetings are held at a 
time and place most convenient to our 
heavy congressional duties. They con- 
sist of a short intelligence briefing fol- 
lowed by instruction in administration, 
tactics, personnel and supply, activities 
and operations of units and staff, and 
includes future plans and research of 
organization, weapons, and so forth. In- 
struction is not limited to the Army, but 
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also includes briefings by Navy and Air 
Force personnel on their operations, 
thereby providing cross-service training, 
giving a fuller understanding of the op- 
eratiotis and problems of the other serv- 
ices in the defense team. The sum of 
these activities is a well rounded annual 
program of instruction which provides 
an excellent opportunity for those of us 
who are Reserve officers to keep abreast 
of not only operations of the Army, but 
the entire Defense Establishment. 

Members of the unit do not receive 
pay for attendance at meetings, but 
points are awarded for retirement credit 
to those who can qualify. 

Present membership in the unit is 91, 
made up of 7 Senators, 30 Representa- 
tives and 54 staff members. They range 
in rank from major general down to sec- 
ond lieutenant. Longevity extends from 
2 years for the junior to almost 38 for the 
senior. Average attendance at weekly 
meetings is 63. 

I take great pride in listing below the 
Members of Congress in the Congres- 
sional Command and Operations Group: 

Representative E. Ross ADAIR, of Indi- 
ana. 

Representative Cart ALBERT, of Okla- 
homa. 

Representative ROBERT T. ASHMORE, 
of South Carolina. 

Representative WILLIAM G. BRAY, of 
Indiana. 

Representative HUGH L. CAREY, of New 
York. 

Senator FRANK CHURCH, of Idaho, 

Representative STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
of New York. 

Representative JoHN J. FLYNT, JR., of 
Georgia. 

Representative L. H. FOUNTAIN, of 
North Carolina. 

Representative Don Fuqua, of Florida. 

Representative G. ELLIOTT HAGAN, of 
Georgia. 

Representative HARLAN F. HAGEN, of 
California. 

Representative Durwarp G. HALL, of 
Missouri. 


Representative RALPH R. HARDING, of 
daho. 


Senator Pur A. Harr, of Michigan. 

Representative KENNETH W. HECKLER, 
of West Virginia. 

Representative Frank J. Horton, of 
New York. 

Senator DANIEL K. Inouye, of Hawail. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson, of Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Jacos K. Javirs, of New York. 

Representative W. Par JENNINGS, of 
Virginia. 

Representative Hastincs KEITH, of 
Massachusetts. 

Representative GLENARD P, LIPSCOMB, 
of California. 

Representative CLARK MACGREGOR, of 
Minnesota. 

Representative JoHN O. MARSH, JR., Of 
Virginia. 

Representative Jon M. Murpxy, of 
New York. 

Representative ALEXANDER PIRNIE, of 
New York. 

Representative RıcHarp H. Porr, of 
Virginia. 

Representative GRAHAM B. PURCELL, 
JR., of Texas. 
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Representative BEN REIFEL, of South 
Dakota. 
Representative Henry S. Reuss, of 


isconsin. 

Representative JOHN J. RHODES, of 
Arizona. 

Representative J. Epwarp RovusH, of 
Indiana. 

Senator J. Strom Tuurmonp, of South 
Carolina. 

Representative ALBERT W. Watson, of 
South Carolina. 

Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, of 
Texas. 


WILLIAM R. BENNETT HONORED 
FOR SAVING LIFE OF MONTANA 
BOY 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the State of Montana is proud to 
have as a native son, William R. Bennett, 
of Butte, Mont., who saved the life of a 
2-year-old boy who had wandered into 
the path of his railroad engine, Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific Railway ore train 
last June. 

Little Mark Erickson was present in 
the Nation’s Capital to see Mr. Bennett 
receive the award, which includes a 
trophy and a $500 check. The Honor- 
able Governor Clement, of the State of 
Tennessee, joined Brotherhood Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Engineers President H. E. 
Gilbert and myself in presenting the 
award to Bill Bennett. 

President Gilbert said: 

Bill Bennett’s heroism is apparent to all. 
We believe he exemplifies the type of men 
that work in the craft of Locomotive Fire- 
men and for that matter, all men employed 
on the Nation’s railroads. 


Governor Clement in his speech turned 

to Mr. Bennett and said: 
I join your brothers in applauding you 
the unselfishness, 


willingn: courage 
that is in keeping with the highest American 
tradition. 


Mr. Speaker, prior to attending the 
dinner in honor of Mr. Bennett, I talked 
with my mother back in Montana, via 
long distance. When I told her how I 
was to take part in the ceremonies to 
honor Hero Fireman Bennett, my 
mother simply replied: 

You know, Arnor, that ought to be a 
pretty good answer to all the featherbedding 
business. 

THE 1962 ANNUAL AWARD 

“I don’t know what I would do with- 
out both my boys. My wife and I can’t 
thank you enough. There is no meas- 
ure to a child’s worth.” These are some 
of the comments of Ed Erickson, a young 
college student and father, trying to ex- 
press his gratitude to William R. Ben- 
nett, an employee of the Butte, Anaconda 
& Pacific Railway. 

Bill Bennett, in the role of a locomo- 
tive helper—fireman—on a 28-car ore 
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train, saved the life of Mark Erickson, 
2; when the child wandered from his 
home last June. The event had its he- 
roic and hair-raising moments: It bears 
retelling, 

It was midmorning of June 22, 1962. 
Bill Bennett was the engineer and Ed 
Kendall the fireman on a B.A. & P. ore 
train, operating between Butte Hill Yard 
and Rocker, Mont. The track is on a 
descending grade. Visibility is limited 
to 50 feet over a portion of the track 
outside the Butte city limits. Bennett 
had turned over control of the locomo- 
tive to Kendall, so that the fireman could 
gain experience necessary in handling 
the heavy train on a tricky downgrade. 

Thus, Bennett was in the fireman’s 
seat when he saw a child on the track, 
directly in the path of the moving train. 
He call to Kendall to “dynamite, her, 
Ed“ —set the brakes in emergency. 
Realizing the downgrade speed of 15 
miles per hour would prevent Kendall 
from stopping the train in time, Bennett 
jumped from the moving locomotive, and 
raced ahead of the train as it began to 
slow down. He grabbed the boy and 
both rolled down a rocky embankment. 

Mark Erickson was safe in the arms 
of his rescuer. Bennett suffered a severe 
cut on his leg and other bruises—small 
injuries when compared with what might 
have happened. The locomotive and 
nine cars had moved over the spot where 
Mark had been playing. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen honors William R. 
Bennett as a man who characterizes the 
American spirit of selfless heroism; as 
a man who placed his own life in jeop- 
ardy in order to give life to a bright-eyed 
little boy; and, finally, as a railroad man, 
skilled in his duties, alert to the dangers 
of his industry, and dedicated to safety. 

We recognize William R. Bennett as 
“Locomotive Fireman of 1962.” 


CENTENNIAL OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include an address. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last July 
2, 1962, this Congress marked the 100th 
anniversary of the Morrill Act. That 
act permitted States to use revenues 
from the sale of public lands to establish 
colleges “for agricultural and industrial 
classes.” Massachusetts was one of the 
first States to take advantage of the act 
and, on April 29, 1863, this land-grant 
college was officially born with the sign- 
ing of the charter of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College by Gov. John A. 
Andrew. 

On this day of April 29, 1963, the col- 
lege marks its Centennial Charter Day 
observance. Mr. Speaker, this institu- 
tion of learning has come a long way in 
the century past. Its evolution has been 
remarkable—the more so because private 
colleges of higher learning had domi- 
nated the educational scene in our part 
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of the country. But change was inevi- 
table—change in direction, curriculums, 
size, staff—and these changes have run 
the gamut of what had to be done to 
meet the challenges of the times, today 
and in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks important dates in the history of 
the University of Massachusetts. 

IMPORTANT DATES 

July 2, 1862: Morrill Act allows States to 
use revenues from sale of public lands to 
establish colleges for the agricultural and 
industrial classes. 

April 29, 1863: Gov. John A. Andrew signs 
charter of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Co 1864; First land acquired at Am- 
herst. 

November 29, 1864: First president, Henry 
Flagg French, elected by the board of trust- 
ees: father of Daniel Chester French, noted 
sculptor. 

Spring, 1865: Construction begins. 

1867: Four buildings receive first class of 


56 students and faculty of 4. 

1869: Faculty increases to 10. Military 
drill starts. 

1871: Twenty-seven students receive B.S. 


degrees at first commencement, 

1882-84: Funds made available for new 
construction and scholarships; curriculum 
now includes liberal arts. 

1892: First woman student. 

1896: First two master’s degrees awarded. 

1902: First Ph. D. degree awarded to War- 
ren E. Hinds. 

1920: First women’s dormitory, Abigail 
Adams House, opened. 

March 26, 1931: Official name changed to 
Massachusetts State College. 

1941-45: World War II decreases male en- 
rollment. Facilities used for military train- 


ing y 
1946: New construction starts as veterans 
return, Branch at Fort Devens (Ayer) es- 
tablished to accommodate veterans. 
May 7, 1947: Governor Bradford signs bill 
college the University of Massachu- 


setts. 
October 1956: “Freedom bill” improves 
salary incentives for faculty. 


1956-63: Major construction program re- 
sults in some 110 instructional and dormi- 
tory facilities, many self-liquidating. 

July 1962: Fiscal autonomy law gives uni- 
versity greater self-management of funds. 

April 29, 1963: Celebration of 100th anni- 
versary. University’s enrollment at an all- 
time high of 7,600. 


Mr. Speaker, our university is fortu- 
nate in having as its president a force- 
ful, dynamic, extremely able and 
brilliant educator and administrator. 
President John W. Lederle has caught 
the urgency and necessity of the task 
that is his. He has programed first 
things first and through friendly persua- 
sion, demonstration, and education he 
has won the cooperation, assistance, and 

of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of our State government. 
Without this support it would have been 
impossible to move the university in the 
brilliant direction it is headed. 

This day, April 29, 1963, the 100th year 
of the birth of the University of Massa- 
chusetts, is indeed a golden day. 

As President Lederle points out: 

It is a proud day—a day in which 
we will honor a productive past and dedicate 
ourselves to an even more productive future. 

We will, above all, renew our commitment 
to our Massachusetts youth, to all the many 
thousands who, having ability and motiva- 
tion, deserve to have full opportunities to 
reach the highest levels of education. 
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We recognize that, ultimately, students 
must educate themselves. The university 
must, for its part, furnish an intellectual 
atmosphere and environment where persons 
with good minds—faculty members and stu- 
dents—undertake to establish profitable 
communication and hence education. 


Mr. Speaker, I congratulate President 
John W. Lederle, the board of trustees, 
the staff, both teaching and administra- 
tive, the alumni and all the students of 
the University of Massachusetts on this 
centennial observance—surely a mag- 
nificent milestone in the history of this 
great institution. I join with all in a 
sincere wish that the plans for the fu- 
ture of this university will be realized, 
for in the full fruition of these plans will 
come the realization of the ambitions of 
the unaccountable numbers who will 
seek light and knowledge here. 

Mr. Speaker, I have also asked permis- 
sion to have the names of the members of 
the board of trustees, of the University 
of Massachusetts, included with my re- 
marks at this point: 


Boarp or TRUSTEES 


William Michael Cashin, A.B. (Boston Col- 
lege), Brighton, 1963. 

Joseph P. Healey, A.B. (Harvard Univer- 
sity), M.B.A. (Harvard Business School), 
LL.B. (Harvard Law School), Arlington, 1963. 

Alden Chase Brett, B.S., LL.D. (University 
of Massachusetts), Belmont, 1964. 

Ernest Hoftyzer, B.S. (Ohio State Univer- 
sity), Marion, 1964. 

J. John Fox, LL.B. (Boston University), 
Boston, 1965. 

Miss Victoria Schuck, A.B., M.A., Ph. D. 
(Stanford University), South Hadley, 1965. 

Dennis Michael Crowley, B.S., M.S. (Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts), LL.B. (Boston Col- 
lege), Boston, 1966. 

Mrs. Kathryn Foran Furcolo (Elmira Col- 
lege), (Northeastern Law School), Chestnut 
Hill, 1966. 

Frank Learoyd Boyden, A.B., A.M. (Am- 
herst College), A.M. (Williams College, Yale 
University), Sc. D. (Colgate University), Ph. 
D. (New York State College for Teachers), 
LL.D. (Wesleyan University, Bowdoin College, 
Kenyon College, Harvard University, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts), L.H.D. (Amherst Col- 
lege, Williams College, Princeton University), 
Litt. D (Tufts College), Deerfield, 1967. 

George L. Pumphret, Dorchester, 1967. 

Harry Dunlap Brown, B.S. (University of 
Massachusetts), Harbor Coves, North Chat- 
ham, 1968. 

John William Haigis, Jr, B.A. (Amherst 
College) , Greenfield, 1968. 

Most Rev. Christopher Joseph Weldon, 
D.D., A.B. (St. Joseph's Seminary), (Mon- 
treal College), (Catholic University of Amer- 
ica), J.U.D. (Holy Cross College), LL.D. (St. 
Michael’s College, Boston College, St. An- 
selm's College), Springfield, 1969. 

MEMBERS EX OFFICIO 

His Excellency John A. Volpe, D. Eng. 
(Northeastern University), LHD. (St. 
Michael's College), Boston, Governor of the 
Commonwealth. 

John William Lederle, A.B., AM. LL.B. 
Ph. D. (University of Michigan), President of 
the University. 

Owen B. Kiernan, B.S. (Bridgewater State 
Teachers College), Ed.M. (Boston Univer- 
sity), Ed.D. (Harvard University), Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Charles Henry McNamara, Commissioner of 
Agriculture. 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 

His Excellency John A. Volpe, D. Eng. 

(Northeastern University), LH.D. (St. Mi- 


chael's College), Boston, Governor of the 
Commonwealth. 
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Frank Learoyd Boyden, A.B., A.M. (Am- 
herst College), A.M. (Williams College, Yale 
University) , Sc.D. (Colgate University), Ph. D. 
(New York State College for Teachers), LL.D. 
(Wesleyan University, Bowdoin College, Ken- 
yon College, Harvard University, University 
of Massachusetts), L.H.D. (Amherst College, 
Williams College, Princeton University), 
Ltt. D. (Tufts College) Dearfield, chairman. 

Kenneth William Johnson, B.S. (University 
of Vermont), Amherst, treasurer. 

John William Ryan, A.B. (University of 
Utah), M.A., Ph. D. (Indiana University), 
Amherst, secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include the text of 
the address delivered at the Centennial 
Charter Day observance by Dr. Glenn T. 
Seaborg, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Dr. Seaborg said that he 
was pleased to know that the University 
of Massachusetts was looking forward to 
a doubling of its student body, to 15,000 
students, by 1975. The challenge of the 
future to the University of Massachusetts 
and indeed to all higher education, he 
said, is unprecedented in the history of 
learning as we now enter the early stages 
of the scientific revolution. He outlines 
the challenge in these words: 


You must double your enrollment in a 
little more than a decade, all the while striv- 
ing to increase the quality of learning. The 
nature of our world calls upon you to pro- 
duce, if you can, a new and wiser breed of 
men and women. As a group they must see 
and comprehend larger horizons than men 
have ever known. They must know the total 
world and yet have the foundation for the 
special skills the world requires. They must 
cherish old values—especially our humane, 
liberal heritage of freedom—and be able to 
perceive and preserve those values in a con- 
stantly changing world. They must have the 
flexibility to welcome change, in order to cope 
with an environment that more than ever 
tests man's capacity to adapt. They must 
understand the enormous new power of man, 
its sources and its potentials; and they must 
know how to use it with wisdom and re- 
straint. They must come closer than ever 
before to the real practice of the philosophy 
that all men are brothers. 


Dr. Seaborg’s entire address follows: 
PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL 
Goop 


(Remarks by Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chair- 
man, US. Atomic Energy Commission, at 
the Centennial Charter Day Convocation, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass., April 29, 1963) 


It is a privilege indeed for me to be here 
today to salute the University of Massachu- 
setts on its Centennial Charter Day and to 
congratulate it upon this extended period of 
service to the Commonwealth and to the 
Nation. 

A century is the measuring rod of history, 
and its passage gives men special reason to 
pause for reflection. Besides, we like to deal 
in neat, round numbers, and 100 years is an 
easy figure with which to reckon. We are 
ourselves a part of the century past. Each 
of us has lived in that time, our lives have 
been immediately shaped by it, and we have 
given to it what we could. Therefore, we 
are prone to believe we can understand the 
currents of our own century. If at times 
we hold this opinion more strongly than we 
should, perhaps we can be forgiven, for our 
attempts to organize some coherence out of 
the immediate past provide an important 
guide to our actions in the future. 

To attempt to understand recent events 
is, I believe, more important than ever before 
in man’s history. The growing power of 
man and the rapidity of social evolution call 
for constant, current interpretation. In a 
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sense we have packed several centuries of 
history, by the yardsticks of the more remote 
past, into the last 100 years. 

It is especially appropriate, therefore, that 
we should consider the past century and 
what it can tell us of the future; especially 
as those matters relate to the Land Grant 
College Act and its symbol here, the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. Let us first review 
briefly some of the significant events in 
Western society leading up to the enactment 
of that act and the founding of this uni- 
versity and let us then try to visualize the 
place of this institution and its sister land- 
grant institutions in the future of American 
culture and the larger future of civilization. 

If we look back a number of centuries to 
the Middle Ages, we find that man and so- 
ciety in the Western World were dominated 
by rather static concepts. The individual 
was born into a world that was essentially 
unchanging by our standards. He was not 
very important. Poverty, disease, toil, and 
natural calamities were simply an inevitable 
part of life. He accepted the proffered ex- 
planations of the world and the universe, and 
his curiosity was not encouraged. Man was a 
fearful and superstitious plaything of his 
environment. The concept that man might 
improve his lot was not widely considered. 
Nor were the tools at hand for such a task. 

The of the changes in this out- 
look are generally identified with the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. The question- 
ing and inquisitive human spirit could not 
be stifled forever. Men began to question 
old forms and beliefs—in religion, politics, 
and the Iaw; in art and literature; and in 
science and philosophy. 

The process of breaking out of a closed 
world and liberating the mind was a slow 
one, and it is by no means complete. There 
were many landmarks, established by many 
brave men in all walks of life, on the route 
to liberation. An example was the overthrow, 
by the evidence produced by Copernicus and 
Galileo, of the dogmatic concept that the 
earth is the center of the universe. It is 
difficult for us today to estimate the impact, 
on a closed system of thought, of the knowl- 
edge that the earth and the other planets 
revolve around the sun. If such an impor- 
tant belief could fall, were not others vul- 
nerable? While science was opening man’s 
eyes to the truth of his surroundings, a 
change was in the making concerning the 
concept of man himself. The themes of 
individual rights and freedom were being 
developed in the period of the enlightenment 
and the first crystallization of these revolu- 
tionary ideas was in the American Revolu- 
tion—the first revolution of which I am to 
speak to you today. Beginning with the 
Declaration of Independence and culminat- 
ing with the adoption of the Constitution, 
the place of the State was confined to pro- 
tecting the rights of the individual and be- 
coming the instrument for man’s self- 
government, 

Surely, no place has a more intimate iden- 
tity with the great struggle for freedom— 
our first Revolution—than Massachusetts. 
Here the torch of liberty was first lit, here 
the first battles for our freedom were fought, 
and here the first sacrifices to our ideals 
were offered. 

The first American Revolution guaranteed 
to us the inalienable rights of freemen. 
One of these, the right of free inquiry, nur- 
tured in the universities, made possible the 
modern concept of the institution of higher 
learning as a center not only for the preser- 
vation and cultivation of the intellectual 
treasures of the ages; but also as a dynamic 
source of new knowledge that energizes the 
evolution of society. 

A consequence of the revolutionary move- 
ment nourished by the enlightenment and 
brought to fruition by our first Revolution 
was that it also brought the material well- 
being of man into focus, and science was the 
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power which gave greatest hope toward ac- 
complishment of this boon to mankind. A 
memorable expression of this hope was con- 
tained in a letter from Benjamin Franklin 
to Joseph Priestley in 1780, in which Frank- 
lin said: “The rapid progress true science 
now makes occasions my regretting some- 
times that I was born too soon. It is im- 
possible to imagine the height to which may 
be carried, in a thousand years, the power 
of man over matter. We may perhaps learn 
to deprive large masses of their gravity, and 
give them absolute levity, for the sake of 
easy transport. Agriculture may diminish 
its labour and double its produce; all dis- 
eases may by sure means be prevented or 
cured, not excepting even that of old age, 
and our lives lengthened at pleasure even 
beyond the antediluvian standard.” 

The freedom to embrace new ideas, the 
concept that men need not accept miserable 
conditions of life, and the hope inherent in 
science, unleashed as never before the eco- 
nomic energies of man, Our second revolu- 
tion, the industrial revolution, and the rise 
of science and technology, saw a beginning 
of the realization of Franklin’s dreams—a 
huge increase in industrial and agricultural 
production at a cost of less total labor, the 
conquest of many diseases the lengthening 
of life, the improvement of health. 

Another consequence of the great move- 
ments of liberation generated by the Ameri- 
can Revolution was that education must be 
widespread if the citizens are, through intel- 
ligent participation, to make democracy 
work. Thomas Jefferson was a disciple of 
this ideal. While he and others recognized 
the primacy of a liberal education as an es- 
sential to meaningful living, they also ac- 
cepted the importance of practical education 
as a means of material improvement of the 
individual and society. Jefferson was one of 
the most powerful advocates of the American 
ideal that there should be opportunity for 
education to the highest level of the indi- 
vidual’s ability. 

The actual democratization of education, 
however, was slow in being implemented. In 
the early days of the Nation, Washington's 
proposal of a national board of agriculture— 
a proposal to improve farm production 
through scientific methods—and the sugges- 
tion of a national university were blocked 
largely because of narrow interpretations of 
the Constitution and the functions of gov- 
ernment. These proposals, I might add, were 
philosophical antecedents of the land-grant 
colleges. 

In these early days we were too preoccu- 
pied with the frontier to implement the edu- 
cational ideals of the Revolution. We were 
concerned with the practical, not then 
realizing that the practical has its roots in 
the theoretical, in the expansion of knowl- 
edge. It was not until the frontier had been 
largely conquered and the land largely set- 
tled that we initiated a national effort to 
put into effect one of the ideals of the 
Founding Fathers. This was accomplished 
by the Land Grant College Act, sponsored by 
Congressman Justin Smith Morrill of neigh- 
boring Vermont, which was passed by Con- 
gress and signed by President Lincoln in 
1862. 

It is not surprising that one of the first 
States to take advantage of the provisions 
of this act was Massachusetts. While the 
private institutions of Massachusetts dis- 
tinguished themselves in the field of higher 
education from the earliest colonial- days, 
few of the sons and daughters of the poor 
could at that time afford to attend these col- 
leges. Nor, for the most part, were their 
curriculum attentive to the needs of the in- 
dustrial revolution. The Morrill Act took 
care to provide “the leading object shall be 
without excluding other scientific and clas- 
sic studies, and: incl 
to teach 
related to agriculture and the mechanic 


uding 
such branches of learning as are 
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arts * * in order to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and profes- 
sions of life.” As one might expect of a State 
with the rich educational heritage of Massa- 
chusetts, it quickly responded to this new 
opportunity by incorporating the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College in April T863. 

The land grant colleges developed, at dif- 
ferent rates in various locations, into insti- 
tutions that did not resemble the outlines 
of the original concepts. It was clear to 
many States that a curriculum emphasizing 
applied science and accompanied somewhat 
peripherally by the liberal arts was inade- 
quate to meet the intellectual needs of the 
people and to reap the real benefits of 
science. The States themselves became the 
main sources of financial support for the 
colleges. In many places broad and im- 
pressive curricula in the liberal arts evolved. 
Equally important efforts in fundamental 
science developed. Although training in 
practical arts and in the performance of 
agricultural extension and other services was 
not abandoned, many of the institutions de- 
veloped truly creative roles in teaching and 
in basic research, with impressive graduate 
schools for the advanced learning so im- 
portant today. 

This engagement of the concept of the 
land grant colleges in some States was tak- 
ing place at a most propitious time in Amer- 
ican history. With our preoccupation with 
the practical, our main emphasis had been 
on technology, in which we became preem- 
inent. For well over a century fundamental 
Science was an orphan in American society. 
It was widely regarded as useless, and existed 
on the periphery, practiced by a relatively 
few dedicated votaries. From time to time 
in emergencies such as the Civil War and 
World War I, scientists were called upon for 
major efforts to apply their skills to tech- 
nological problems. But each crisis was fol- 
lowed by a return of the scientists to their 
isolated provinces of the laboratory. 

By the 1930's, however, America had de- 
veloped a sound and broad base of funda- 
mental science. There existed a core of 
original scientists across a broad 
of fields. American contributions to the ex- 
pansion of knowledge were becoming impor- 
tant. Moreover, much of this effort was being 
made in land grant institutions in which the 
larger educational concept had been ac- 
cepted. The third revolution—the scientific 
revolution—had begun, and the land-grant 
colleges were a big factor in its development. 
Indeed, by 1953 the National Manpower 
Council was able to say that “the most im- 
portant single governmental step in con- 
nection with the training of scientific and 
professional personnel was the Morrill Act of 
1862 which laid the basis for the country’s 
extensive State college and university sys- 
tem.” 

After the Nation’s scientists had been 
called to the colors in World War II they 
returned, as usual, to the laboratories after 
the emergency, But during the course of 
the war and immediately afterward, the im- 
pressive power of basic science had been 
dramatized more clearly than ever before. 
The release of nuclear energy was perhaps 
the most persuasive demonstration in his- 
tory of the Jeffersonian principle that 
knoledge is power.” Moreover, the appli- 
cation of this knowledge so soon after dis- 
covery of the fundamental principle was one 
of many wartime demonstrations that the 
gap between discovery and application had 
become almost imperceptible in many cases. 

The Federal Government felt it prudent, 
therefore, through the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, to continue to support basic re- 
search in physics as a matter of national 
interest. Through the Office of Naval Re- 
search and agencies of the U.S. Public Health 


3 Jefferson spelling “knoledge.” 
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Service other programs in basic science were 
supported. The National Science Foundation 
was established to provide a continuing, 
broad base of scientific research. Industrial 
and governmental technology programs 
hungrily devoured the 8 of new 
knowledge. 

Science is no longer a peripheral activity 
of society. It is in many respects the cen- 
tral one. It is the source of the growing 
confidence of man in creative evolution— 
in the idea that man can create an environ- 
ment of his own choosing, an environment 
of dignity and well-being. It is this cen- 
tral, creative position of science in society 
that constitutes our third or scientific rev- 
olution. A significant portion of our na- 
tional resources now goes into scientific re- 
search. 

We are touched by the results of this Sci- 
entific Revolution in many ways. Some of 
our large industries are built wholly out of 
knowledge gained in the last two decades. 
Agriculture, transportation, and medicine 
have been revolutionized. Our means of 
national defense is essentially new. The in- 
fluence of science runs deep through our 
economy, industry, our social structure and 
political decisions. Our new way of life rests 
upon science. Moreover, a part of our new 
way of life consists of the fact that it will 
be replaced by still other ways of living and 
working tomorrow, and still other ways the 
day after. 

In short, our practice of creative evolu- 
tion has brought us to the beginnings of a 
democratic scientific society. For explora- 
tions in basic science ahead, we must give 
the most advanced training to the largest 
possible number of our most talented peo- 
ple. With the advancement of knowledge, 
the frontier both recedes and enlarges, and 
we require more scientists. And while the 
frontier recedes and expands, we must have 
more engineers and technicians to make use 
of the new discoveries for the advancement 
of man’s well-being. 

The dynamic evolution of our environment 
and of our material condition is echoed in 
the moral and philosophical fabric of life. 
Old and fundamental values, developed in a 
slower time, are constantly tested, and must 
be related to new frames of reference. The 
very leisure men have always sought—and 
succeeded in achieving—is, paradoxically, a 
serious problem. New motivations must be 
found to replace in part the lessening pres- 
sure to toil for survival. Our third revolu- 
tion—the scientific revolution—is the prin- 
cipal cause of technological unemployment, 
the population explosion, and the increases 
in the percentage of older people. Around 
the world less privileged people are attempt- 
ing to jam our three revolutions into a twin- 
kling of time. We are faced with a con- 
tinuing international crisis that promises to 
continue for decades, with an opposing po- 
litical system determined that the revolu- 
tions around the world will be interpreted 
in reactionary, authoritarian terms. 

There are deep implications in this new 
stage of social evolution for higher educa- 
tion in general and for the land grant insti- 
tutions in particular. It is clear that we 
are now dependent, and will be increasingly 
dependent, upon intense cultivation of brain- 
power for our present and future welfare. 
We need wider and higher levels of educa- 
tion in all fields for effective working of our 

swiftly moving, technical democ- 
racy. We cannot have too much cultivated 
intelligence and special training for intelli- 
gent political decisionmaking, for expansion 
and exploitation of new knowledge, for the 
solution of social problems, for the manage- 
ment of industry, for the interpretation of 
human events, for the enrichment of life as- 
sociated with the advancement of the arts 
and the humanities, and for the achievement 
of permanent peace and improvement of 
human welfare around the globe. 
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The very large and distinguished role of 
private colleges and universities will con- 
tinue. However, an increasing share of mass 
higher education must be borne by public 
colleges and universities, which are largely 
an outgrowth of the Land-Grant Act. A 
large part of the task of educational democ- 
ratization lies within the tradition and re- 
sponsibility of these colleges. The act 
constituted a substantial recognition by the 
Nation that public resources should be de- 
voted to providing the opportunity for 
talented individuals, whatever their economic 
status, to obtain advanced education. 

Parenthetically, I should like to say that 
I have personal reason for being a strong 
supporter of the use of public resources in 
higher education. I graduated from a pub- 
lic high school at the beginning of the great 
depression. Had there not existed a land- 
grant institution near my home in the Los 
Angeles area, it is probable that I should not 
have had a chance to obtain a higher edu- 
cation. Indeed, upon my graduation from 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 
another campus of the same public insti- 
tution, at Berkeley, offered me the oppor- 
tunity to go on to graduate work. From my 
experiences as a teacher, researcher, and ad- 
ministrator in that university, it is clear 
that, even though we may live in relatively 
afluent times, many gifted students will 
not be able to cultivate their talents unless 
fine educational facilities are available to 
them at minimum cost. 

The increasing obligation in higher edu- 
cation derives not only from the nature of 
modern society but also from the great in- 
crease in population. Recent studies reflect 
that while in 1960 some 18 percent or 400,000 
of the Nation’s 22-year-olds took baccalaure- 
ate degrees, there will be this demand on 
the part of 25 percent or 875,000 in 1970. 
If this essential doubling of graduates ap- 
pears to be staggering, we can take heart 
from our experience with explosive expan- 
sion in the past as we more than doubled 
the annual number of baccalaureate recipi- 
ents between 1940 and 1960. 

Programs to meet these needs of our 
people and the Nation are going forward 
vigorously in the various States, and I be- 
lieve it is essential that our public institu- 
tions of higher learning continue to grow 
in strength and capacity in the years ahead. 
The self-interest of a society that has made 
much progress through exploitation of the 
intellect requires constant vigilance to in- 
sure educational opportunity, on a quanti- 
tative as well as a qualitative scale, com- 
mensurate with the cultural and economic 
level of that society. In the light of past 
returns no investment of public resources 
today will pay better dividends than do 
shares in higher education. The lesson of 
the relationship between the level of educa- 
tion and the national good must not be lost, 
and in our age every State must turn in- 
creasingly to public resources to achieve the 
necessary intellectual endowment. 

I am pleased to hear that the University 
of Massachusetts is looking forward to a 
doubling of its student body, to 15,000 stu- 
dents, by 1975. Your progress is symbolic 
of the national trend among land grant 
colleges—from a small agricultural college 
to a State college in 1931 and to a university 
in 1947. I have no doubt your progress will 
continue and that your significant contri- 
bution to the State and Nation will become 
even larger. I sympathize with those of you 
on the faculty and in the administration 
who have the difficult problems of maintain- 
ing high quality in the face of explosive 
growth—quality in teaching staff in the 
face of heavy competition, quality of facili- 
ties needed to remain up to date in teaching 
capabilities. In my position as chancellor 
of the Berkeley campus of the University of 
California these were my most difficult prob- 
lems, even when I was aided by the gener- 
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ous support of a public that has always 
placed its faith largely in the public educa- 
tion tradition. 

In your efforts to provide sufficient op- 
portunities for your young citizens, I would 
remind you that there is increasing aware- 
ness by the Nation as a whole that the States 
must receive help from the Federal Govern- 
ment. In particular, Federal Government 
studies have recognized the need to give 
assistance to graduate teaching and research 
programs. 

In regard to the conduct of your under- 
graduate program, I have one suggestion 
that derives from my views of the nature of 
today's world, It relates closely to citizens 
of a State that had such great influence in 
the founding of our democratic Nation, It 
has been said—and truly, I believe—that 
a liberally educated person is one who can 
make critical judgments about affairs that 
affect him. In our time, every citizen is 
deeply affected by the affars of science and 
technology. Intelligent citizenship in our 
scientific democracy would seem to require 
some general knowledge of science if the 
citizen is to participate effectively in the 
democratic process. Science formed a sig- 
nificant part of the knowledge of the edu- 
cated men who founded our democracy. Yet 
paradoxically, as American science began to 
have a potent effect on our affairs, there was 
a serious decline in the science content of 
liberal education. A move to redress the 
balance was initiated after World War II, 
yet it is doubtful that science has been re- 
stored sufficiently to the curriculum of the 
liberal arts. I believe you can significantly 
contribute to the preparation of your gradu- 
ates for intelligent participation in the mod- 
ern democratic scientific society by insuring 
that your liberal arts graduates have some 
knowledge of the content, the methods, the 
history, the potential, and the sociological 
implications of science and technology. 

I am well aware that there is a corollary 
to this advice. Despite the burden of knowl- 
edge that must now be passed on to under- 
graduate science students, it is more essen- 
tial than ever that the future scientist have 
a thorough exposure to the humanities and 
the social sciences. Scientists are increas- 
ingly required to take part in political and 
social decisionmaking. To participate most 
effectively, they should have a broad back- 
ground in the humanities, the social sciences 
and the arts. 

In my opinion, the most important re- 
sponse to these challenges of education in 
our times is harder work. Our productivity 
and increased knowledge have made ad- 
vanced education both essential and possible 
on a mass scale. There is a corresponding 
need for increased intellectual toil. To the 
student this may seem like a bitter harvest 
of the scientific revolution. Real intellectual 
achievement, however, has always required 
relentless toil. Nor have those who have 
deeply explored this form of labor been left 
wanting in satisfaction and fulfillment. 

In addition to hard work, I should like to 
suggest that some progress in the enlarge- 
ment of the undergraduate’s horizons can be 
achieved by a special kind of cross-fertiliza- 
tion on the academic staff. I wonder if it 
would not be fruitful, for example, to sys- 
tematically make provision for a member of 
your department of economics to be a man 
with special interest in science? Should not 
a member of the philosophy faculty be well 
grounded in science, especially the modern 
science which is so deeply affecting thought 
today? A history professor who specializes 
in the influence of science on historical 
processes could make a significant contribu- 
tion to the scientific literacy of his students. 
A systematic sprinkling of your science 
faculties with professors having particular 
command of the arts or humanities might, 
likewise, significantly increase the cultural 
heritage of science students. 
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I should like to add a footnote to my sug- 
gestion of undergraduate breadth for the 
specialist and depth for the generalist. We 
must not neglect to provide a sound founda- 
tion for specialization. Several years ago & 
study demonstrated that the liberal arts col- 
leges had provided the undergraduate train- 
ing for a surprisingly large number of 
American scientists. I urge you to continue 
and expand your excellent undergraduate 
training in this area. No less important is a 
sound undergraduate curriculum preparatory 
to graduate training in the social sciences 
and the humanities. Our new democratic- 
scientific society calls for more highly trained 
men and women in every field. 

As we now enter the early stages of the 
scientific revolution—our third revolution— 
the full flower of creative evolution is burst- 
ing upon us. Yet powerful as the forces of 
science and technology have already demon- 
strated themselves to be, relatively speaking 
we are only beginning to feel their influence. 
Our Nation and the world are committed to 
an accelerating cycle of knowledge-gathering 
and knowledge-exploitation. We cannot vis- 
ualize in detail the consequences for the fu- 
ture. We can, however, clearly see that we 
can, if we have the wisdom, create an en- 
vironment essentially of our choosing. The 
scientific revolution can provide for the es- 
sential needs of men around the globe. Our 
small world will grow smaller. At the same 
time our perspective will be broadened unim- 
aginably by the exploration of space. We 
can only guess at the distant impact of this 
dynamism on man, his institutions, the con- 
tent of thought and the quality of life. We 
can be sure, however, that successful adapta- 
tion to the changing environment can be 
achieved, in an atmosphere of freedom, only 
through advancement of men generally to 
higher levels of education. 

The challenge of the future to the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts—and, indeed, to all 
of higher education—is unprecedented in 
the history of learning. You must double 
your enrollment in a little more than a 
decade, all the while striving to increase 
the quality of learning. The nature of our 
world calls upon you to produce, if you can, 
a new and wiser breed of men and women. 
As a group they must see and comprehend 
larger horizons than men have ever known. 
They must know the total world and yet 
have the foundation for the special skills 
the world requires. They must cherish old 
values—especially our humane, liberal her- 
itage of freedom—and be able to perceive 
and preserve those values in a constantly 
changing world. They must have the flexi- 
bility to welcome change, in order to cope 
with an environment that more than ever 
tests man’s capacity to adopt. They must 
understand the enormous new power of man, 
its sources and its potentials; and they 
must know how to use it with wisdom and 
restraint. They must come closer than ever 
before to the real practice of the philosophy 
that all men are brothers. 

This is a tall order. But these are tall 
times. The people of Massachusetts have 
contributed more than their share of leader- 
ship to the American Revolution, to the 
industrial revolution, and to the scientific 
revolution. Through the University of 
Massachusetts, I am sure they will bear their 
full share of responsibility in meeting the 
primary challenge of our times—the fullest 
possible democratization of higher education. 


NATIONAL RAISIN WEEK—OUR 
OLDEST FOOD INDUSTRY CELE- 
BRATION 
Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent to address the House for 


1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, in this week 
the American raisin industry and its 
friends throughout the Nation are cele- 
brating the 86th birthday of the intro- 
duction of this delicious, healthful, and 
versatile food to our American markets. 
On Thursday, May 2, in agreement with 
my colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hacen], we will serve in the 
House restaurant delicious raisin pie, by 
courtesy of the California Raisin Advis- 
ory Board, and we will join in distrib- 
uting raisins to all the Members. We 
hope all will thus enjoy participating in 
National Raisin Week. 

The great, fertile San Joaquin Valley 
of California produces in the area repre- 
sented by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Hacen] and myself almost all 
of the raisins grown in America and 
about half of those produced worldwide. 
This important food industry contributes 
greatly to the economy of California and 
the country, with an annual crop valua- 
tion of a quarter of a billion dollars. It 
is estimated about 100,000 persons de- 
pend on this income. 

Raisins are one of our most important 
nonbasic, specialty crops which stand to 
gain—or to lose—so much in today’s 
changing world trade picture. It is 
vitally important to this industry that its 
opportunity to market its products in 
foreign lands be not impaired and that 
its doors to commerce remain open at 
competitive marketing prices. It is 
vital to this industry and many other 
similar specialty crops that their in- 
terests and problems be understood and 
represented in trade negotiations. 

The raisin industry has led the Nation 
in self-help programs to stabilize pro- 
duction and marketing and to improve 
the quality of its products. It operates 
under both Federal and State marketing 
orders, designed to balance supply and 
demand and to expand existing markets 
and open new ones. It is a prime ex- 
ample of a farm industry determined to 
put its own house in order, find markets 
and bring fair income to its growers, 
processors, and workers at fair prices to 
consumers. 

While the raisin industry has had its 
difficult problems through the years, in- 
cluding the one just passing, these mar- 
keting programs have been of great 
assistance in smoothing out the wild, 
unregulated economic cycles which beset 
so many of our farm industries, and in 
general, raisin growers have prospered. 
Certainly, the raisin industry has greatly 
benefited under marketing programs. 

Raisins are a delicious food, with a 
great variety of uses to provide fine flavor 
and quick energy, alone or in combina- 
tion with other food products. This Con- 
gress is entitled to share the credit for 
broadening and diversifying raisin mar- 
kets, because our appropriations have 
financed successful research -programs 
which have made possible inclusion of 
raisins in a wide variety of cereal, bak- 
ing, and other food combinations of the 
types now in great use. 
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Then, also, both growers and con- 
sumers are protected by Federal raisin 
inspection services which, though some- 
times irksome, are nonetheless essential 
to maintain the quality and purity for 
which our domestically produced raisins 
are noted. The raisin crop now being 
marketed is of unusually fine flavor and 
quality and marks a vintage year for 
raisins. You may be sure the packets 
upon your grocers shelves are the very 
best and most savory product of the vine. 

May I again invite my colleagues to 
share the delights of raisin pie with us 
in the House restaurant this Thursday, 
as well as to enjoy the packets to be dis- 
tributed to their offices with the compli- 
ments of the California Raisin Advisory 
Board, the gentleman from California 
LMr. Hacen], and myself. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
FREEMAN SHOULD RESIGN 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of this House know that I am not 
a man to act in haste and on most occa- 
sions will give anyone the benefit of the 
doubt. For 2 days last week we con- 
sidered the extension of the Feed Grain 
Act. During much of the discussion 
charges were made that the Secretary of 
Agriculture wanted to use this extension 
to help try to secure a “yes” vote on the 
wheat referendum coming up May 21 of 
this year. These charges were denied 
by responsible members of the Demo- 
cratic Party on the floor of this House. 
I am sure that their statements were 
based on information given to them by 
the Secretary, on which they had every 
right to rely. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 26, 1963, Sec- 
retary Freeman appeared before the 
Committee on Agriculture and his state- 
ments there were reassuring. Our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven], questioned the 
Secretary at some length about an arti- 
cle that had appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal, under date of April 25 stating 
in substance that the Department of 
Agriculture was going all out to secure 
a “yes” vote on the coming wheat refer- 
endum. The article stated that the De- 
partment was going to use film and have 
speakers going through the wheat areas 
of the country trying to sell the program. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN] 
asked Mr. Freeman if there was any 
truth to this statement. 

In response to the question, the Sec- 
retary had this to say: 

It is true the Department is seeking to 
bring to every voter in the wheat referendum 
information as to the law that was passed 
by the Congress and as to the alternatives 
if he votes “yes” or if he votes no.“ As I 
understand this, my responsibility under the 
law is to do this and I am doing it. To the 
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extent there is an inference that the Secre- 


tary or the Department is conducting a cam- 
el emg por S NS that is not 


— Horven. Isn't it the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s function in a referendum to be a 
referee rather than be an actual participant 
in one way or another to try to influence an 
election? 

Secretary Freeman. This is the function 
I am seeking to perform, Mr. HOEVEN. 

Mr. HoEvEN. You are not trying to in- 
fluence the yote? 

Secretary FREEMAN. We are trying to bring 
information. I am not trying to tell any 
farmer how to vote. I have said expressly 
many times and I have so directed the De- 
partment that it is not our function to tell 
any farmer how to vote but it is our re- 
sponsibility to bring him information so that 
he will know what the issue is when he votes. 
And that is what we are doing. 


While the Secretary of Agriculture Mr. 
Freeman was giving this testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture a let- 
ter was being delivered to my office, 
dated April 22, 1963. It is a long letter, 
quite detailed and earth shaking in light 
of Secretary Freeman’s statement before 
the Committee on Agriculture. The full 
text of the letter is as follows: 


US. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION 
AND CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
McCone County, Mont., April 22, 1963. 
Mr. Jim Battin, 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Jum Barrin: This letter is being writ- 
ten in our official capacities as Government 
employees connected with the administration 
of Federal farm at the county 
office level. It is realized that action of this 
nature has broad legal significance. This 
aspect of the problem is beyond our compre- 
hension and ability to cope with, therefore 
we feel that it is our official duty to inform 
people in responsible positions of the follow- 
ing situation in the hope that these persons 
will be able to bring about the correct solu- 
tion to the problem. 

On Tuesday, April 16, 1963, during a regular 
meeting of the county committee with the 
following persons present: Chairman, E. R. 
Merriman; vice chairman, Harold Meissner; 
regular member, Milo Hilstad; State office 
employee, Harry Pipal; and office manager, 
Francis Kelly, instructions were given by the 
farmer fieldman to the county office officials 
to carry out certain activities that would 
tend to influence a “yes” vote in the forth- 


1. The county committee was to select and 
contact four local farmers who favor a “yes” 
vote to serve as promotional men between 
now and the referendum day. It was our 
understanding that these people would work 
with the newly formed wheat commission 
in disseminating material on the wheat 
referendum, 

2. The county officials were informed that 
a fund slightly in excess of $900 had been 
made available and was earmarked for use in 
McCone County to promote a yes“ vote. It 
Was suggested that this money be used in 
the following manner—Hold three meetings 
with the community committee to discuss 
and encourage a “yes” vote. It was sug- 
gested that one of these meetings be held in 
the evening with a potluck dinner where 
the wives would be present and county 
office officials could socialize with commu- 
nity committeemen and their wives for the 
purpose of encouraging conversation on ways 
to get out a “yes” vote. 

3. It was suggested that the county com- 
mittee provide a poll watcher at each com- 
munity polling place. The function of this 
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individual would be to appraise the people 
who are voting and should it come to his 
attention that certain farmers who are 
known to favor a “yes” vote have ne- 
glected to appear, he is to contact that 
farmer and encourage him to come to the 
poll and cast his ballot. This so-called 
poll watcher could be one of the referendum 
committeemen or it could be another indi- 
vidual should it happen that, in the dis- 
crimination [discretion—sic] of the county 
committee, the three referendum committee- 
men would not take favorably to a suggestion 
of this nature. 

It is needless to say that the county office 
personnel are strictly prohibited from carry- 
ing out activities of this nature. In addi- 
tion to being instructed to carry out re- 
stricted activities there is also the question 
of misuse of public funds. We refer not 
only to the approximately $900, but also to 
the apparent misuse of administrative funds 
by the use of federally employed persons to 
disseminate information that will influence 
the outcome of the referendum and the prep- 
aration of printed material of a biased na- 
ture. 

There are two other recent developments 
which affect county office administration 
which we believe should be reviewed for pos- 
sible relationship to the above. One recent 
development is the instructions given to this 
office on April 16, 1963, to the effect that we 
must reduce our staff of permanent em- 
ployees by one. It was indicated that sev- 
eral other offices throughout the State were 
receiving similar cuts in t staffs. 
It has occurred to us that there is a pos- 
sibility that this apparent lack of adminis- 
tratiye funds to provide service to farmers 
and to administer the programs, could be 
linked to the cost of engaging in unauthor- 
ized promotional work on the forthcoming 
referenum. The average cost of administra- 
tion of this óffice for the fiscal years of 1959, 
1960, 1961, and 1962 has been approximately 
$53,500. Anticipated operating cost for the 
1963 fiscal year is not substantially higher. 
We have had the same number of permanent 
employees in this office since 1959. Since the 
enactment of such programs as the wheat 
stabilization program and the feed grain 
program, county office workload and respon- 
sibility has increased. The point we wish to 
make is that to the best of our knowledge, 
there has been no decrease in the amount 
authorized by Congress to administer pro- 
grams and provide seryice to farmers. If 
this be the case, we then wish to raise the 
question, “Why is it necessary to reduce the 
number of county office employees on a 
rather large scale and bring about the re- 
sulting reduction in service to farmers?” We 
sincerely suggest that it would warrant close 
review to determine if administrative funds 
have not been diverted into promotional cost 
on the referendum. 

The other point which we believe would 
warrant a close review is the recent change 
in administrative regulations relative to the 
termination of the employment of county 
office personnel, Paragraph 260 of the coun- 
ty office administrative handbook has been 
amended to provide for dismissal of a county 
office employee under the provisions of with- 
out prejudice. If this action is taken, it 
does not require that there be any reason 
stated for the dismissal. The affected em- 
ployee does not have any rights of appeal. 

We are not in a position to ascertain what 
motivated this type of regulation, but it is 
apparent that it could be misused to in- 
fluence employees in carrying out actions 
they would otherwise be reluctant to perform. 
We believe that this new regulation should 
be considered in the light of its possible mis- 
use. It occurs to us that the provision of 
this regulation is entirely contrary to pres- 
ent-day trends in employee-employer rela- 
tionship. 


April 29 


As previously stated, we are submitting 
this letter because we believe it is our official 
duty to inform people in responsible posi- 
tions of an apparent violation of the inten- 
tions under which Federal farm programs 
are to operate. It is our opinion that if we 
were to follow any other course, we would 
be guilty of dereliction of our duties and 
responsibilities. We consider that we have 
now met our responsibilities and sincerely 
hope that proper corrective action will be 
taken. 

Very truly yours, 
E. R. MERRIMAN, 
Chairman, McCone County ASC Com- 
mittee. 
HAROLD MEISSNER, 
Vice-Chairman, McCone County ASC 

Committee, 

Mo O. HILSTAD, 
Regular Member, McCone County ASC 


Committee. 
Francis D. KELLY, 
County Officer Manager, McCone 
County ASCS. 
This letter is being sent to national, State, 
and local officials, 


Mr. Speaker, this letter was written 
4 days before the Secretary testified— 
the meeting of the ASCS committee in 
Circle, Mont., was held on April 16, 1963, 
9 days before the Secretary testified. Yet 
the Department of Agriculture was send- 
ing a paid employee from the State ASC 
office around to influence a “yes” vote 
in the coming wheat referendum. Sec- 
retary Freeman’s words sound hollow: 

I have said expressly many times and I 
have so directed the Department that it is 
not our function to tell any farmer how 50 
vote but it is our responsibility to briag 
him information so that he will know wh*t 
the issue is when he votes. 


Maybe the Secretary can distinguish 
between the words “tell” and “influence.” 
Maybe he can explain taxpayer’s money 
being spent to promote his supply man- 
agement program, but Mr. Speaker he 
will never be able to explain his deceit 
to me and other members of the House 
of Representatives. 

The plan proposed by the politically 
appointed State ASC committee, a com- 
mittee whose direction comes from an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, is 
well worked out. It even takes into con- 
sideration good political organization. 
Quoting again from the letter: 

The county committee was to select and 
contact four local farmers who favor a “yes” 


vote to serve as promotional men between 
now and the Referendum day. 


The suggestion of poll watchers to get 
those sure “yes” votes to the polls and 
not “all” votes to the polls, leaves me 
with the distinct impression that a “yes” 
vote is being directly sought by the 
so-called referee who now heads the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Free- 
man. 

The psychologica] approach is also be- 
ing used. Remember these words from 
the letter: 

It was suggested that one of these meet- 
ings be held in the evening with a potluck 
dinner where the wives would be present and 
county office officials could “socialize” with 
community committemen and their wives for 
the purpose of encouraging conversation on 
ways to get out a “yes” vote. 


All of these proposals, underhanded as 
they are, are not as bad as Secretary 
Freeman's action before the Agriculture 
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Committee when he implied nothing was 
being done to secure a “yes” vote by the 
Department of Agriculture. A man who 
holds high office has a great responsibil- 
ity to his country. His authority and 
action should be exercised in such a way 
as to bring credit to his country, his 
President and his party. The Secretary 
has fallen far short in any measure you 
wish to apply. I am certain the country 
and certainly his political opposition 
would admire him more if he were to be 
forthright in his statements and action. 
The truth has a way of finding light and 
no Government official can suppress it 
for long. 

Perhaps if the truth had been known 
the Feed Grain Act extension would not 
have passed—maybe it would—the point, 
however, is more important. It was not 
debated in full light of all the now known 
facts. 

This Congress and the country owe a 
debt of gratitude to Messrs. E. R. Merri- 
man, Harold Meissner, Milo O. Hilstad, 
the three elected county committeemen 
of the McCone County Agriculture Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Committee 
and to Mr. Francis D. Kelly, the office 
manager, for having the courage to face 
a problem and to seek an honorable solu- 
tion. The months ahead will not be 
pleasant for them. Much will happen 
that they could not anticipate. 

If the State ASC committee follows 
a pattern started last year, they will 
be removed. Mind you, politically ap- 
pointed members of the State ASC com- 
mittee will remove the duly elected and 
qualified county committee. They will 
be harassed by some of their neighbors 
and investigated by other agencies of 
the Federal Government. 

The precedent for this was established 
in 1962 when the Glacier County, Mont., 
ASCS Committee refused to rubberstamp 
the State ASC’s demand for certain 
“average yield figures” in their county. 
Kyle Momberg, William Held, Glenn 
Lindberg, and later the alternate, John 
Broadhead, stood up and fought for those 
who elected them and they in turn were 
removed from office. Warren Swenson, 
another elected alternate, continued to 
battle while the State ASC committee 
took over jurisdiction of the county com- 
mittee’s function. 

You can see why I have a great deal 
of respect for my constituents. 

I sent the following wire to the elected 
county committee in Circle, McCone 
County, Mont.: 

Your letter of April 22, 1963, received to- 
day. The facts related show a shocking dis- 
regard for our representative form of govern- 
ment. I shall support the committee in 
finding a correct solution to this situation. 
You have done a service to those who have 
elected you and to the Nation in revealing 
the practice being carried out by the State 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 
committee. 


I shall support the county committee 
in its effort to find a solution to this far- 
reaching problem as I am sure every 
Member of the House of Representatives 
would support me if undue influence or 
unfair methods were used against me. 

The question is a big one. The answer 
is simple. The law provides that farm- 
ers shall make a choice on a farm con- 
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trol program for wheat. It does not say 
that the Government shall make the 
choice or that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall make the choice or that Mem- 
bers of Congress shall make the choice. 
I have been asked by groups and in- 
dividuals to state my position on a “yes” 
or “no” note in the wheat referendum. 
I have been consistent. It is none of my 
business and therefore I will not inject 
myself into an election that the law pro- 
vides will determine the economic condi- 
tion of our Nation’s wheat farmers for 
the following year. This I believe should 
be the position of Secretary Freeman and 
the State and local ASC committees. 
Unfortunately, since Secretary Free- 
man has been less than fair with the 
great Committee on Agriculture in pre- 
senting his testimony and as a result of 
his actions in trying to influence a “yes” 
vote in the coming wheat referendum, 
the only assuring solution is for the Sec- 
retary to submit his resignation to the 
President, to be effective immediately. 


BUREAUCRATIC SQUANDERING OF 
THE TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the hear- 
ings on military appropriations have 
brought some interesting material to 
light concerning Government economiz- 
ing—or failure to economize—that con- 
tradicts all sound fiscal policies. 

It has been estimated that an addi- 
tional $11 million cost will result in a 
contract of approximately $100 million 
by the Government’s insistence that 
production be shifted from Dallas, Tex., 
in private facilities to Warren, Mich., in 
Government-owned plants for unem- 
ployment reasons. 

Mr. Speaker, squandering money is not 
the way to cure unemployment and none 
of us can see the end result of such poli- 
cies except bankruptcy and dictatorship. 

The contract in question is a develop- 
ment contract for the Army’s Lance mis- 
sile to the Ling-Temco-Vought Co. of 
Dallas. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that Secretary McNamara overrode his 
military and civilian advisers in this case. 
Design competition contracts for the 
Lance were originally to go to three pro- 
ducers—General Electric, Chrysler, and 
Ling-Timco-Vought. But at the last 
minute, the Secretary stepped in and ar- 
bitrarily eliminated General Electric. 
The contract went to Ling-Temco- 
Vought whose bid was based on the work 
being performed at the firm’s plant in 
Dallas, not in Government plants. 

I am informed the contract was fi- 
nally awarded after an agreement had 
been reached to move production of the 
missile from Dallas, Tex., to Warren, 
Mich., and, on orders from McNamara’s 
office; the Army revised its budget figures 
to conform with the contract switch to 
Warren, production in Government- 
owned facilities. 
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Mr. Speaker, here again we see what 
dictatorial action and disregard of ac- 
cepted and orderly procedures is costing 
the American people—millions of dollars. 
If the administration officials are going 
to continue to substitute their own de- 
cisions for those based on experience and 
expert knowledge, there is little hope 
that we can continue to maintain the 
military and economic strength needed 
to win the war for capitalism against 
socialism. 

While I am glad that a Dallas concern 
won this contract, I am not pleased with 
a bureaucratic decision by one of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s officials which is going 
to cost the people of Dallas, along with 
all our people, an unnecessary $11 mil- 
lion. Contracts should be awarded on 
merit and cost factors. 

It is time that Congress put a stop to 
the dictatorial decisions coming out of 
the White House, the Pentagon, the 
State Department and other divisions of 
the executive branch. 

[From the Northern Virginia Sun, Apr. 23, 
1963] 


McNAMARA-CONGRESS FEUD Now INCLUDES 
MISSILES, SUBMARINES 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

Defense Secretary Robert McNamara’s bit- 
ter wrangling with Congress is spreading. 

On top of his still-far-from-finished clash 
in the Senate over the multibillion-dollar 
TFX plane award, the Pentagon boss has be- 
come embroiled with a House appropria- 
tions subcommittee, headed by Representa- 
tive GEORGE Manon, Democrat of Texas, over 
a big development contract for the Army's 
Lance to the Ling-Temco-Vought Co., of Dal- 
las, Tex. 

The solid-fuel Lance is scheduled to re- 
place the Army's Honest John and La Crosse 
ground-to-ground missiles. Lance is to be 
more mobile, have greater firepower, longer 
range, and increased accuracy. 

As in the case of the hotly disputed TFX 
contract, the congressional probers have evi- 
dence that McNamara flatly rejected recom- 
mendations of his military and civilian ex- 
perts and awarded the Lance contract to a 
company of his own selection. 

The Mahon committee also has learned 
that McNamara’s decision, like his TFX con- 
tract award, is very likely to increase the cost 
of the new weapon by millions of dollars 
without any corresponding improvement in 
its effectiveness. 

As pieced together from the testimony of a 
number of Army witnesses, the House inves- 
tigators have compiled the following account 
of McNamara’s juggling of the unpublicized 
Lance contract: 

Design competition contracts for the Lance 
were originally to go to three producers— 
General Electric, Chrysler, and Ling-Temco- 
Vought. But at the last minute, McNamara 
stepped in and arbitrarily eliminated General 
Electric. 

After that ruling, the Army made its 
choice, recommending the contract go to 
Chrysler on the basis of its past performance, 
personnel, plant facilities, and bid. 

Rejecting this recommendation, McNamara 
ordered Dr. Harold Brown, Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering, to award the 
contract to the Ling-Temco-Vought Co. Its 
original bid was based on the work being 
performed at the firm’s plant in Dallas. 

According to one Army official, the Lance 
contract award was made after officials of 
the firm conferred with McNamara and Army 
Secretary Cyrus Vance and agreed to move 
production of the missile from Dallas to 
Warren, Mich., an area of high unemploy- 
ment. 
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On orders from McNamara’s office, Dr. 
Brown then directed the Army to revise its 
budget figures to conform to the contract 
switch to Warren. This move will boost 
Lance's cost by $26 million, according to fig- 
ures given the House committee by the 
Army. McNamara also approved the use of 
Government facilities at Warren by Ling- 
Temco-Vought. 

These and other details of the contract, 
which will run into hundreds of millions of 
dollars before completion, will be aired when 
the committee’s hearings are released to the 
press. 

Thresher fallout: The mystery-cloaked 

of the Thresher is having a direct 
bearing on a major submarine controversy 
that has been raging for weeks between De- 
Tense Secretary McNamara and Navy Secre- 
tary Korth and his top admirals. 

McNamara is insisting the Navy undertake 
a 5-year program for rehabilitating a num- 
ber of conventional powered submarines as 
attack vessels rather than rely on a fleet of 
nuclear subs. 

It is McNamara’s contention the Navy is 
proceeding too fast in building nuclear attack 
submarines without being sure all their bugs 
have been solved. 

Secretary Korth and his admirals emphati- 
cally disagree. They hold McNamara’s plan 
would be a waste of money, as the two addi- 
tional nuclear submarines they want to build 
have a much greater overall attack capability 
and can operate at far greater depths than 
diesel-powered subs. 

This tense backstage clash has been 
blunted by warnings from Navy scientists 
that the Thresher disaster may have been 
caused by metal fatigue from operating at 
too great depths. 

According to this theory, the change of 
water pressure on a submarine from numer- 
ous deep dives (more than 600 feet) could 
cause the hull to collapse just as metal fail- 
ure led to the series of British Comet jet 
crashes a few years ago. 

Adm. George Anderson, Chief of Naval 
Operations, has put enough credence in this 
theory to order all nuclear submarines to 
limit their operating levels to depths above 
400 feet until more is known about the 
Thresher disaster. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
15, 1963, the Legislature of the State of 
Oregon passed house concurrent resolu- 
nan 7, a tribute to Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt. 

A copy of the resolution was transmit- 
ted to each of Mrs. Roosevelt’s children. 
Because of my great respect for Mrs. 
Roosevelt and for her able son, our hard 
working colleague, I would like to intro- 
duce a copy of house concurrent resolu- 
tion 7 into the body of the Recor» on be- 
half of both myself and the gentleman 
from California, Congressman Roose- 
VELT. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
cluded in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 7 


(Introduced by Representatives McClure, 
Musa, Back, Bateson, Bennett, Chappel, 
Crothers, Detering, Dooley, Eymann, Field, 
Gallagher, Haight, Hand, Hansell, Holm- 
strom, Howard, Howe, Hoyt, Hulett, Hunt, 
Jones, Kelsay, Kennedy, Kirkpatrick, Lang, 
Leiken, Lent, Maher, McBain, McKinnis, 
Meek, Morgan, Orr, Ouderkirk, Peck, Red- 
den, Ridderbusch, J. L. Smith, Turner, 
Whelan, Willits, Wilmot, and Senators 
Chapman, Alice Corbett, Fadeley, Flegel. 
Hallock, Hopkins, Ireland, Monaghan, 
Naterlin, Stadler, Thiel, Willner.) 
Whereas Eleanor Roosevelt was niece of a 

President, wife of a President, mother, 

teacher, politician, stateswoman, author, and 

journalist; and 

Whereas she labored with dignity and cour- 
age in behalf of those who sought her help; 
and 

Whereas Eleanor Roosevelt devoted herself 
to the poor, the neglected, the young, the 
minorities, not for personal advantage or 
gain, but out of love and out of deep under- 
standing and out of an abiding faith in 
mankind; and 

Whereas Eleanor Roosevelt was a humani- 
tarian who cared about people with a warmth 
and willingness to fight for their rights that 
made her whole life a mission for human 
rights; and 

Whereas no woman of this generation and 
few in the annals of history have so well 
understood and articulated the yearnings of 
mankind for social justice; and 

Whereas her good works stand as monu- 
ments to her life: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon, That the 52d Legisla- 
tive Assembly express its admiration for the 
courage and spirit of Eleanor Roosevelt and 
its sense of loss at her death; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this resolution be transmitted to Mrs. 

Roosevelt’s children. 

Adopted by house March 5, 1963. 
CECIL L. EDWARDS, 
Chief Clerk of House. 
CLARENCE BARTON, 
Speaker of House. 
Adopted by senate March 15, 1963. 
BRN Musa, 
President of Senate. 


WORLD'S NO. 1 PARLIAMENTARIAN 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Washington Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
remarks I am pleased to include an arti- 
cle appearing in the Sunday issue of 
the Washington Star of April 28, 1963, 
written by Neil Gilbride paying deserved 
tribute to Lewis Deschler, House Parlia- 
mentarian. Lewis Deschler, my valued 
friend, whom I profoundly respect, is as 
Speaker McCormack well said, “Parlia- 
mentarian No. 1 of the world,” but more, 
he has enjoyed the confidence, respect, 
and friendship of every Speaker he has 
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ever worked under, as well as all Mem- 
bers of both branches of the Congress. 

Throughout the years his advice has 
been sought by members of both politi- 
cal parties. 

Lewis Deschler is not only the Parlia- 
mentarian of the House, but the adviser 
to Speakers and Members. 

Lewis Deschler richly deserves, and 
more, the fine things said about him in 
the written article: 


Wortp’s No. 1 PARLIAMENTARIAN—THIS 
OFFICIAL KEEPS THE HOUSE IN ORDER 


(There’s a man here who never was elected 
to an yet has a powerful influence on 
the Nation’s laws and history. Without his 
work, for instance, the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt New Deal could have been grounded 
at the beginning; Alaska and Hawaii might 
not yet be States. This is the story of the 
House of Representatives Parliamentarian, 
Lewis Deschler.) 


(By Neil Gilbride) 


Meet the man who lays down the law to 
the Nation’s lawmakers. 

He is Lewis Deschler, Parliamentarian of 
the House of Representatives—a big, genial 
Ohioan who for 35 years has passed judg- 
ment on legislation affecting millions of U.S. 
citizens and the world at large. 

“I don't make rulings, I just give opin- 
ions,” Mr. Deschler insists. 

But so seldom have his opinions been 
challenged over more than a third of a 
century of both Democratic and Republi- 
can rule that he is accepted without ques- 
tion as the lawgiver of the House. 

Mr. Deschler, a 6-foot, 3-inch, 250-pound 
former tackle for Miami (Ohio) University, 
describes the job as something like refereeing 
at a football game. 

But no football referee ever faced the 
problems of the man who must have every 
one of the 11,000 rules of the House at his 
fingertips and keep the 435 Members from 
each other's parliamentary throats. 

Only once has he been overruled by the 
House, and then with his own agreement in 
order to straighten out a techni 2 

He acts as constitutional lawyer, historian, 
adviser, and confessor to the always inde- 
pendent, sometimes rambunctious Members 
of the House. 


MAN OF OPINIONS 


Many Members call him “judge,” but he 
has never presided over a courtroom or 
served as an attorney, and he didn’t even 
have a law degree when he first took the 
job. 

Yet Mr. Deschler’s opinions can decide the 
course of the Nation’s history. 

There would probably still be only 48 
States instead of 50 if he had not searched 
a century of House precedents to find a 
rule allowing the Alaska and Hawaii state- 
hood bills to bypass the Rules Committee, 
where they had been blocked. 

And in depression days, he thumbed back 
through 15,000 pages of House rulings to 
find in President Andrew Jackson’s era the 
legislative key that opened the door for 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “100 days" 
of high-speed reform legislation. 

At the same time, Mr. Deschler gave im- 
partial parliamentary advice to Republicans 
who sought to use the rules to block Mr. 
Roosevelt’s programs. 

Mr. Deschler’s opinion can mean victory or 
defeat in a bitter legislative battle, but Mem- 
bers of both parties trust him. 

“They come to me and ask me questions. 
I answer them,” he says. “It does not matter 
to me what party they belong to. They are 
all entitled to the same service.” 

More than one President has had reason 
to be grateful to Mr. Deschler. 
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When he was introduced to Franklin Roose- 
velt as “the man who has kept four House 
Speakers straight,” the President—plagued 
by a balky Senate—replied: 

“Why don’t you let him work on the 
Senate.“ 

ANONYMOUS BY CHOICE 

Mr. Deschler's anonymity in the midst of 
a whirl of nationally known Washington per- 
sonalities is by his own choice. 

“Tam not an unduly modest man,” he says. 
“I just believe these Members who have to 
run for reelection every 2 years should get 
any credit there is. I'm not running for 
anything.” 

“He is less well known in the United States 
than many men of less importance here,” says 
Representative BoLLING, Democrat, of Mis- 
souri, 

Speaker McCormack calls him “The No. 1 
Parliamentarian of the World.” 

Says the Republican House leader, CHARLES 
A. HALLECK, of Indiana: “I have known no 
other person more fiercely proud of the 
highest traditions of the House.” 

“Without the rules, and Mr. Deschler to 
interpret them” added Mr. HALLECK, “we 
never would get anything done around here.” 

The late Democratic Speaker Rayburn used 
the highest accolade in his lexicon to de- 
scribe Mr. Deschler: “A big brain man.” 

Mr. Deschler's minute knowledge of the 
complex workings of Congress would make 
him invaluable to any industry, but he has 
turned down offers to become a lobbyist at 
many times his $22,000-a-year salary. 

“This is my life; my love,” he says. 

Mr. Deschler was a Republican when first 
appointed assistant parliamentarian by GOP 
Speaker Longworth in 1927, but now, as to 
politics, “I wouldn't describe myself at all.” 

Mr. Deschler's opinions have ranged from 
such solemn matters as the procedure for 
declaring war, to deciding how soon Ameri- 
cans could buy a drink after the repeal of 
prohibition. 

After a mixup in timing between the House 
and Senate, Mr. Deschler advised that April 
7, 1933, was the earliest date a thirsty citizen 
could legally hoist a highball. The ruling 
stood. 

The Constitution, Thomas Jefferson’s Man- 
ual and the nearly two centuries of prece- 
dents make up the rules of the House. They 
have confused more than one trained lawyer, 
but Mr. Deschler boils down the legalistic 
maze to one basic principle: 

“The Nation,” he says, “is entitled to fair 
play in enacting its legislation.” 

Mr. Deschler has been around so long 
that now, he says, “I can walk out on the 
floor and feel it when something is going to 
happen.” 

ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 

But one proceeding he failed to anticipate 
was the recent eulogy to mark his 58th birth- 
day and 36th year as Parliamentarian. 

A rare House tribute usually reserved for 
congressional bigwigs or other national 
notables, it covered nearly five pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Looking proudly down from the gallery 
were Mr. Deschler's parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Deschler, both now in their eighties. 

“I never dreamed when I was a barefoot 
boy in Chillicothe that I would ever be here,” 
Mr. Deschler said later. 

If Mr. Deschler ever doubted his value to 
the House, there is no question in the minds 
of its Members, past and present. 

One of them—President Kennedy—sent 
Mr. Deschler this message: 

“You have played a unique and vital role 
in the life and work of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I had an opportunity myself as 
a Member of Congress to know of your wise 
and effective influence.” 
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MAY DAY ORDERS TO COMMUNIST 
PARTY, U.S.A. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Wednes- 
day will be May Day, the traditional date 
for Communist Party hoopla in the pub- 
lic squares to push forward the party’s 
line. Advance directions have been dis- 
tributed among Communist leaders as to 
the tack the party faithful shall take at 
the big Union Square rally in New York 
City and others around the country. 

Communist leaders are to stress the 
current Soviet line of peace and peace- 
ful coexistence between East and West. 
They will call for universal disarmament, 
a German peace treaty and an end to the 
cold war. They also will call for a cease 
fire in South Vietnam, a nuclear test ban 
treaty and a hands-off policy in Wash- 
ington toward Cuba. 

Rally speakers are supposed to casti- 
gate the administration for aggressive 
policies in South Vietnam and Cuba, ac- 
cording to the instructions, and to 
chastise the ultraright for its adven- 
turous and provocative attitudes. By 
Communist definition at the moment, 
the extreme rightists are the Goldwater 
wing of the GOP, the Rockefeller-Keat- 
ing wing and the Thurmond-Stennis 
Dixiecrat wing of the Democratic Party. 

These speakers also are supposed to 
call for continuing the drive against 
antisubversive laws, especially the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. 

Assuming audiences are still attentive, 
the speakers shall, according to instruc- 
tions, touch on labor questions, but the 
broader themes of cold war and coexist- 
ence must be interwoven at the time. 
They will suggest, as a cure for unem- 
ployment, a peace economy with a 
smaller defense program plus more trade 
with Communist countries. To make the 
Communist program as a whole more 
palatable, speakers must demand a 35- 
hour week with no cut in pay, a $1.50 
minimum wage and protection from 
automation. 

In arranging tomorrow’s celebrations, 
Communists are ordered to hew to a 
united front, that is, join with non- 
Communist individuals or groups whom 
they think they can exploit for their 
own. purposes. 

In the larger cities, Communist 
groups have been told to issue a Spanish 
language leaflet for May Day because of 
the heightened interest in Latin America. 
In smaller communities, where the Com- 
munist Party has insufficient adherents 
for public rallies on May Day, the order 
of the day is for house meetings and 
similar lesser actions. 


KENNEDY WOOL POLICIES CREAT- 
ING A GIANT DEPRESSED AREA IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CLEVELAND] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 25, Dartmouth Mills, Inc., of Clare- 
mont, N.H., shut down operations. Three 
hundred persons have been thrown out 
of work. 

Claremont has lost a sizable payroll. 
Retailers as well as the millworkers will 
feel the pinch. 

Who is to blame? 

President Kennedy and people within 
this administration have repeatedly 
promised special treatment for America’s 
wool industries. In spite of the promises 
nothing has been done. 

New England legislators supported the 
Trade Expansion Act because the admin- 
istration gave assurances that wool would 
be treated “as a thing apart.” 

The following article from the Man- 
chester, N.H., Union Leader shows the 
value of a Kennedy promise. It says: 
WOOLEN MILL EMPLOYING 300 Is SHUT Down 

CLAREMONT. Dartmouth Mills, Inc., pro- 
ducers of women's wear woolens and employ- 
ing 300, shut down Wednesday and last night 
Lawrence Ellis, the manager, said he does not 
know when production will be resumed. 

Ellis blamed (President) Kennedy and the 
tariff” for the situation, saying there is “no 
business” because of foreign imports of wool. 

George A. Dorr, Jr., of Newport, head of 
the Dorr Woolen Co., in Guild, which worked 
only 4 days this week, said the slowdown in 
his mill and others in the area is significant, 
since this is normally a busy season for 
woolen mills. 

Dorr said foreign imports so far this year 
are 33 percent above last year’s, when they 
ran “substantially” more than in 1961. 
Dorr's plant, which employs 360 persons, was 
forced to shut down on Monday only because 
of a lack of work. 

He said he believes the plant will be in 
production on its regular schedule next week. 

At the Dartmouth Mills, some of the work- 
ers laid off Wednesday said they understood 
they would return next Tuesday, but Ellis 
last night said there are no definite plans for 
reopening. 


Mr. Speaker, New England Congress- 
men and Senators have done everything 
in their power to make known the grav- 
ity of wool imports, but all our actions 
prove what was already known: the 
President is the only official who can 
take effective action to save our wool 
industries and the thousands they 
employ. 

Our economy has suffered much. In 
New Hampshire 1,400 jobs are at stake. 
To President Kennedy we must now look 
for succor. I hope he will remember his 
New England origin, if not his promises. 

I have written the President once 
again, asking for action to save New 
Hampshire’s wool industries. My letter 
says: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On February 2, 

1963, I wrote you a letter spelling out the 
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threat to New England’s woolen industry 
created by imports from abroad. I asked 
you to impose quotas pending an agreement 
with wool-trading countries similar to those 
granted cotton in 1961. To date you have 
done nothing. 

The situation in New England has steadily 
worsened—worsened to the point where our 
fellow citizens are being thrown out of work. 

In Andover, Mass., the J. P. Stevens Co. will 
shut down its Marland plant. Four hun- 
dred and fifty-three Massachusetts workers 
will lose their jobs. 

In Claremont, N.H., the Dartmouth Mills, 
Inc., shut down on Wednesday, April 25. 
Three hundred persons are now out of work. 
Claremont has lost a substantial payroll. 
If this trend continues, New England will 
become a giant depressed area. 

Wool imports come from countries which 
have repeatedly refused to assume their fair 
share of defending the free world. All have 
refused to increase aid to underdeveloped 
countries. 

Italy and Britain have shown reluctance 
to pay their way in NATO. Japan has re- 
ceived, and is receiving, military assistance 
from the United States. Nevertheless, 
Japan has maintained a passive attitude to 
the Asian problems while American GI's are 
dying in South Vietnam to make Asia safe 
for Japanese democracy. 

Mr. President, is it your intent to write 
off New England woolen industries? 

Is it your intent to create a giant de- 
pressed area of all of New England? 

The people of New Hampshire have a right 
to know. 

Previous statements by you and adminis- 
tration spokesmen have created an impres- 
sion that you intended to treat wool as “a 
thing apart.” If this is no longer the case, 
in all honesty you should say 80. 

Fair play demands equal treatment for 
wool as was previously granted by you to 
cotton. 


Respectfully, 
JAMES C. CLEVELAND. 

Mr. Speaker, I am under no illusions 
as to the probable effect of my letter to 
President Kennedy; therefore, I am 
going to send a telegram to Gov. John 
King, of New Hampshire, asking him to 
come to Washington and arrange a 
meeting with the President and all in- 
terested parties. 

If President Kennedy will not listen 
to a New Hampshire Congressman, per- 
haps he will listen to a Governor of his 
own party. I intend to afford Governor 
King and President Kennedy every op- 
portunity to prove that they are really 
interested in improving our economy and 
providing jobs for the unemployed. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
STATE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Barry] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 15th anniversary of the independ- 
ence of Israel. The United States was 
among the first nations in 1948 to recog- 
nize the sovereign existence of the newly 
formed nation. Thus, in our time, we 
have witnessed the historic fruition of 
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the Jewish people’s courageous struggle 
to regain the homeland of their ances- 
tors. 

It is a singular tribute to the resource- 
fulness, steadfast courage, and relent- 
less tenacity to the ideal of a national 
homeland that Israel, after 15 years, has 
achieved the enviable status of a strong, 
vibrant, and politically stable young 
nation. Fifteen years is a limited yard- 
stick to measure and judge the develop- 
ment of any state, but 15-year-old Israel 
is already a responsible adult in the fam- 
ily of nations. 

A stanch friend of the West, Israel has 
received bountiful aid from friendly na- 
tions, but more important has been the 
assistance, both spiritual and material, 
that she has received from her own 
people from the private sectors of many 
lands. This notable development is an 
eloquent testimony to the industry and 
immense capacity of the Jewish people. 

We are confident that there will be a 
continued lessening of the psychological 
conflicts that exist in this area of the 
world, and that nations such as Israel 
will get on with the necessary business of 
constructing a stronger world economy. 
In this regard it is significant to note 
that Israel is already assuming a share in 
this responsibility in extending to under- 
developed countries the benefits of her 
technical knowledge and know-how. 

So today, Mr. Speaker, I salute and 
congratulate Israel and her friends 
everywhere on her 15th anniversary. 
She has a remarkable record. 


FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
DR. STANLEY I. STUBER 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, several 
times in the last 2 years I have placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the parts of 
a long-continued series of letters I have 
exchanged with Dr. Stanley I. Stuber, 
executive director of the Missouri Coun- 
cil of Churches. The most recent of 
these insertions was on March 21 of this 
year and appeared on pages 4627-4629 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that day. 

At the time of this most recent in- 
sertion I mistakenly said that my first 
contact with Dr. Stuber came when he 
wrote me urging the abolition of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. I wish to correct this mistake and 
make it quite clear that Dr. Stuber did 
not write asking that the committee be 
abolished, but rather that there be a 
curbing of certain abuses which he 
cited. I am very happy that Dr. Stuber 
has written to clarify this mistake and 
once again to disassociate himself with 
the movement to abolish the committee. 
Many of those in Dr. Stuber’s position 
have taken the position that the com- 
mittee should be abolished, but I am 
happy to make clear that Dr. Stuber has 
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caught the real issue in this and is anx- 
ious to correct abuses which exist. 

The most recent of Dr. Stuber’s let- 
ters makes a fuller statement of his rela- 
tionship to the organizations with which 
his name has been linked in the public 
records of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. I am happy to 
place this letter and my response to it in 
the RECORD. 


MISSOURI COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Jefferson City, Mo., April 5, 1963. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
Old House Building, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CURTIS; I greatly ap- 
preciate the way in which you have sup- 
ported the proposition that the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities should 
modify its policy regarding the release to the 
public of unevaluated file material. And I 
am pleased to note that you are fully aware 
of how this material is being used unfairly 
and out of context to smear civic and re- 
ligious leaders who do not happen to have 
rightest positions. 

While you have championed my right to 
challenge the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities in regard to the public release 
of its files, at the same time you urge me, 
as a public duty, to make known why my 
name has been connected with certain causes 
of which the House committee does not 5p- 
prove. I am very glad to do this, as I have 
done many times before, not because I am 
forced to, but because I feel that such a 
statement will render a good public service. 

It should be clearly understood that this 
explanation is given freely with an absolutely 
clear conscience. Never in all my life have 
I ever belonged to or supported a Commu- 
nist or a Communist-front organization. 
Never have I attended any kind of a sub- 
versive meeting. My sympathies are not 
with communism, but with Christianity—a 
cause which I have tried to serve faithfully 
all of my life, Whatever I have done or said 
has been within the Christian framework 
and under the same circumstances I would 
do and say the same as I have all through 
the years. I have no apologies; neither am 
I making a single retraction. 

Now in regard to the public file which the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
has under my name, it should be clearly 
pointed out that these are not charges, nor 
are they indications of guilt. I have never 
been called before this committee; my name 
has never been before it even on a discussion 
basis. The file merely constitutes unevalu- 
ated material sent to the committee from 
various sources. Even material from such an 
unreliable source as the Daily Worker is used. 
Also newspaper clippings and letterheads are 
employed. Such material represents the 
poorest kind of evidence, as you have pointed 
out. Yet this is used as “official” material 
from Washington by the apostles of discord 
who are determined to smear all those who 
do not agree with them. This is truly un- 
American and must be challenged in the 
name of the first amendment which grants 
all citizens the right of free expression. 

When the items in the file under my name 
are examined honestly, with the date of the 
occurrence correctly stated, every single one 
of them breaks down. There is not only a 
lack of proof in regard to membership, but 
no reason for even thinking that I support 
anything un-American. 

Take the first item, for example. Here is 
the exact listing from the file of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities: 
“The Communist Daily Worker of Decem- 
ber 27, 1950, page 3, reported that ‘32 promi- 
nent Americans’ had announced the ‘forma- 
tion of a national committee to repeal the 
McCarran (Internal Security) Act“ Stanley 
I. Stuber, identified as ‘chairman, Commis- 
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sion on Religious Liberty, Baptist World Al- 
liance, New York,’ was listed among the 
sponsors, He was also named among promi- 
nent Americans who urged of the act, 
on a circular and petition distributed by the 
National Committee to Repeal the McCarran 
Act (I-1956) with a letterhead dated May 25, 
1951.” 

It should be noted that President Truman 
considered this McCarran Act so unfair that 
he vetoed it. Many other prominent Amer- 
icans have opposed it. Therefore why 
should my opposition to it be considered 
un-American or subversive? I was opposed 
to it in 1950-51 and I am still opposed to it. 
Moreover, in all fairness (even on the basis 
of the House committee listing) it should 
be out that the National Com- 
mittee To Repeal the McCarran Act was not 
listed until 1956. Therefore I was not even 
related to the charge at this much later 
date. To make it appear that I was con- 
nected with this committee as of yesterday, 
is not only a violation of the facts, but is 
plainly dishonest. 

The second listing reads as follows: “A 
letterhead of the Inter-Church Committee 
of the American Russian Institute (A-1949; 
J—1952; I-1956), received by the committee 
2 26, 1949, named Dr. Stanley I. Stuber 

as secretary-treasurer.” This was a world 
relief committee composed entirely of de- 
nominational executives, with the Reverend 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman chairman. It was 
an autonomous group working in conjunc- 
tion with the American Russian Institute 
in New York City. At the time of its exist- 
ence, during World War U when Russia was 
our ally, there was absolutely no indication 
that the institute was subversive. I was 
appointed to the Russian Relief Committee 
by the American (Northern) Baptist Conven- 
tion, since at that time I was executive 
secretary of its World Relief Committee. I 
am proud of this relationship and the op- 
portunity to render Christian service on an 
interfaith basis through the Interfaith Com- 
mittee. There was nothing un-American 
about this service, and under the same 
circumstances I would do it all over again. 

The third item reads as follows: “The 
Daily Worker of October 17, 1947, page 4, re- 
ported that the Reverend Stanley I. Stuber 
was a signer of a statement issued by the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship (C—1944; A-1947; 11956: 81956). A 
pamphlet (‘How To End the Cold War and 
Build the Peace,’ p. 9) listed the Reverend 
Dr. Stuber as a signer of a statement spon- 
sored by that organization in praise of an 
open letter to Stalin, May 1948. He was 
identified as director of public relations, 
Northern Baptist Convention, New York. 
Another pamphlet (‘End the Cold War—Get 
Together for Peace,’ December 1948) named 
him as a signer of an appeal sponsored by 
the organization.” 

Here again it is significant to note that 
I was not named a member of the organiza- 
tion—which at this time was highly praised 
by both President Roosevelt and General 
Eisenhower. I did sign statements asking 
for world peace, and I would do so again, 
because this is a part of my Christian con- 
science. This concern has nothing to do 
with communism, but is based firmly upon 
Christ's teachings in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

If a Christian cannot work, write, and sup- 
port the cause of world peace, then there is 
something terribly wrong with our Amer- 
ican Christianity. New Testament Christi- 
anity distinctly commands us to be “peace- 
makers.” And I will continue to be, to the 
best of my ability, a Christian peacemaker. 

The fourth item is as follows: “The call 
for a national emergency conference (C- 
1944), held in Washington, D.C., May 13 and 
14, 1939, named Dr. Stuber as a sponsor.” 

Once again I am not charged with belong- 
ing to any organization. I am named as 
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sponsoring a call to a meeting—which T 
never attended. This was in 1939—24 years 
At that time I was chaplain-consult- 
ant at the Clifton Springs (N..) Sanitarium 
and Clinic. To be associated with a meet- 
ing which I never attended, and which was 
never thought of as subversive until 5 years 
after the event, is certainly hitting below the 
belt in more ways than one. 

The fifth item reads as follows: “A letter- 
head of the American Committee for Span- 
ish Freedom (A-1949; C-1946) dated January 
21, 1946, listed Dr. Stuber as a sponsor of 
that organization.” 

Here again I was not a member of the or- 
ganization. Three after I had sup- 
ported the cause mted by the or- 
ganization it was listed. This does not 
make me in any degree linked to a Commu- 
nist-front organization. I am perfectly free 
to protest what Franco did in Spain. I did 
so in 1946 and I continue to do so in 1963. 
I am against the Franco dictatorship and I 


will continue to fight for full religious free- 
dom for all Protestants in Spain, and I hope 
that the II Vatican Council (to which I have 
been invited by Cardinal Bea as a guest of 
the Vatican Secretariat for the Promotion 
of Christian Unity) will do something 
realistic about this serious matter of liberty 
of conscience for all, Roman Catholics as 
well as Protestants. 

The last item is, “The Call to the Mid- 
Century Conference for Peace (C-1951; 
T-1956), May 29 and 30, 1950, Chicago, 
named Dr. Stuber as a sponsor.” 

I never attended this conference. I got 
word that it might be Communist inspired 
and I refused to go. This item also can be 
written off, because it is not valid and has 
no relationship to the reality of the situa- 
tion. Besides, it was not cited until a year 
after it was held. How can one be held 
guilty for something he never did? 

Here is the complete file on me. I main- 
tain that it is utterly impossible to link me 
with any Communist or Communist-front 
organization on the basis of this unevaluated 
material. I also maintain that as a Christian 
minister I was duty bound to support the 
causes of world relief, religious liberty and 
world peace, If I had not done so, I would 
have been untrue to my denomination and 
unfaithful to my Lord. 

We may not agree fully on the positions 
I have taken throughout the years in relation 
to world relief, Christian liberty, and a crea- 
tive peace, but I do believe you will agree 
that I have a perfect right as a Christian, 
and as an American citizen, to take specific 
stands as led by my conscience. Otherwise 
what becomes of our cherished Bill of Rights? 
Instead of condemning each other when we 
are not in total agreement, we ought—for 
the sake of American democracy—grant one 
another the right of disagreement. I feel 
very strongly that to deny an American citi- 
zen the right of dissent is to undermine the 
very Constitution of the United States. And 
when we do that we are really being sub- 
versive. 

I can assure you, Congressman CURTIS, 
that I have been extremely careful in what 
I have joined and in what I have said. I 
have confined my activities (except as a 
member and president of a Rotary Club) 
in the Christian church. 

All my motivation and action is Christ 
centered. The teachings of the New Testa- 
ment has served as my moral and spiritual 
guide. Whatever stand I have taken (and 
I feel led by the spirit of truth to take cer- 
tain positions) has been Christian, accord- 
ing to my understanding of the Christian 
gospel, If at any point my Christian posi- 
tion seems to coincide with the principles 
of communism, this is not my fault. I can- 
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working for peace; neither will I turn my 
back on the United Nations, just because 
the Communists have abused its true pur- 
poses. Neither will I repudiate the National 
Council of Churches just because a few 
ultra-right-wing fundamentalists. call it 
falsely communistic. As you indicate, I do. 
have a public duty to make my position 
clear. My position is to follow without fear 
my Christian conscience in the area of 
Christian action. And I feel sure that you 
would want me to do just this. 

Mr. Congressman, I want to. thank you for 
another opportunity to explaim rather fully 
the reasons why I have supported certain 
causes, and I trust that you will make this 
statement available through the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp to those who have read our 
constructive and friendly correspondence. 


Ecumenical Minister. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1963. 
STANLEY I. STUBER, Ta. M., D.D., 
Missouri Council of Churches, 


Jefferson City, Mo. 

Dear Dr. Sruper: Thank you for your let- 
ters of April 2 and April 5 carrying forward 
our correspondence on the Un-American 
Activities Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I appreciate very much having 
these further items from you and, as you 
have requested, your full statement of April 5 
will be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
along with this letter. 

I regret that I connected your name with 
those abolition of the committee. 
My remarks will clarify that error on my 
part. 

I can assure you that I have nothing but 
the highest regard for your motives in your 
work. I share your feelings about the ac- 
tivities of those who misuse the material 
prepared and circulated by the committee 
from its public files. The fact that you have 
given your disclaimer of any Communist, 
affiliation to the committee, to be made a 
part of its public files, is to be commended 
as helping clarify a picture which, improperly 
presented, is destructive of our efforts to pre- 
serve and promote the American way of life. 

With best wishes. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas B. Curtis. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR HOUSE PAGE 
KENT KALIHER 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN} 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to a distinct honor that has been 
bestowed upon one of our hard working 
and conscientious pages. His name is 
Kent Kaliher of Minneapolis, Minn., 
who has been awarded a 4-year college 
scholarship by the National Merit 
Scholarship Corp. 

Only a limited number of these schol- 
arships are awarded each year by this 
corporation, which is composed of vari- 
ous businesses, industries, foundations, 
and a number of colleges. Kent success- 
fully competed with thousands of other 
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high school students across the country 
and was awarded a stipend of $1,400 a 
year for the next 4 years. 

He has selected Rippon College, in 
Wisconsin, and will major in mathe- 
matics. Kent tells us that he may even 
take a minor degree in political science, 
although he has no ambition to join us 
as a colleague in the future. 

Kent Kaliher came to Washington as 
an appointee of our former colleague, the 
Honorable Walter Judd, of Minnesota. 
Kent’s record as a page and the honor 
now bestowed upon him are great credits 
to Kent, Dr. Judd, Kent’s family, his 
State, and the Nation. 

This young man comes from a family 
of modest means but with a wealth of 
character and desire. His widowed 
mother, Mrs. K. F. Kaliher, resides in 
Minneapolis and leads an active life al- 
though physically handicapped. Kent 
has an older brother in the Air Force, an 
older sister who is a senior at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and a younger 
sister who is in junior high school. They 
are rightfully proud of Kent. We are, 
too. 

As far as I have been able to determine, 
this is the first time a National Merit 
Scholarship has been awarded one of 
our pages. It is an honor for all of us 
and we wish Kent Kaliher every success 
as he leaves these Halls for other pur- 
suits. May the time spent participating 
in the affairs of his Government give him 
strength as he takes his place as an adult 
citizen of our great country. 


REDUCTIONS IN POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RIEHL- 
MAN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent editorial in the Post-Standard of 
Syracuse, N.Y., concerning threatened 
reductions in postal service by the Post- 
master General deserves the attention of 
my colleagues. 

When the appropriations bill for the 
Post Office Department came before us, 
I went along with the committee’s rec- 
ommendations that the sum was ade- 
quate. I believed it then and I do so now. 

The Post-Standard editorial of April 
25, 1963, points out that the Postmaster 
General is adopting tactics of putting the 
heat on legislators through the public 
in order to restore funds. It follows: 

From Post-Standard, Apr. 25, 1963] 
IMPROVE POSTAL SERVICE—PUBLIC RESENTS 
BLACKJACK THREAT 

Having boosted first-class postal rates by 
25 percent and the costs of other mail ac- 
cordingly, the Post Office Department is now 
threatening to curtail service rather than 
improve it. 

Postmasters of 22 New York State cities 
have been summoned to a meeting today 


to discuss how to pare the cost of operation 
of their services by $15 million. 
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“We might drop Saturday deliveries or 
reduce business deliveries from two or three 
a day to one,” Sean Keating, director of the 
New York State region, is quoted as saying. 

Sixty-eight of the largest post offices in 
the Nation have been ordered not to hire 
any additional employees and to restrict 
overtime regardless of need. 

Postmaster General J. Edward Day has in- 
dicated that this curtailment of personnel 
may make it necessary to cut service further, 
possibly by refusing to extend mail delivery 
to new office buildings and to housing de- 
velopments not now served. 

All of this has a familiar ring. 

It's the same old story of cutting where 
it hurts the most in order to put the heat 
on legislators who are trying to keep 
budgets in line. 

Syracusans are familiar with the tech- 
nique. 

They saw the local board of education try 
it more than a year ago when the tight city 
budget for schools brought threats of cutting 
out adult education evening classes, summer 
school courses, and other popular and es- 
sential services. When city hall did not 
budge from its financial position, somehow 
funds were found to continue such urgently 
needed parts of the school program. 

In April of 1957, Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield dropped Saturday de- 
liveries, curtailed post office window hours, 
and reduced business deliveries in a suc- 
cessful effort to force Congress to give him 
$41 million of a supplemental budget of 
$47 million he had requested. But at that 
time much lower postal rates were in effect. 

This time, the House of Representatives 
has cut a $4,900 million (that’s billions) 
postoffice budget for fiscal 1964 by $92 mil- 
lion and has reduced a supplemental budget 
of $166,800,000 for May and June by 
$8,300,000. 

These new reductions have brought about 
what House Republican Leader CHARLES A, 
HALLECK calls an attempt to blackjack Con- 
gress by curtailing services. 

Coming less than 4 months after the im- 
position of the 25-percent increase in first 
class mail rates, this latest maneuver by 
the Post Office Department is unconscion- 
able. 

The public is entitled to better mail sery- 
ice, not less. 

It’s been a long time since we have had 
twice-a-day residential mail deliveries, al- 
though speeded-up transportation facilities 
would make such service much more ad- 
vantageous than in the old days. 

The post office service generally has been 
deteriorating in recent years. First class 
mail is being handled more and more care- 
lessly and is taking longer to reach its 
destination. In Syracuse, as in most other 
communities, mail pickups from residential 
area boxes are being made less often and 
much earlier, with the result that urgent 
business mail has to be taken to the main 
post office at night, and even there no con- 
venient curbside facilities are provided for 
late deposit of mail. 

The April 15 jam of income taxpayers 
posting their returns is a fine example of 
poor postal planning in Syracuse. 

Any mail carrier being burdened down 
every day with junk mail can offer sugges- 
tions for a more effcient operation, but his 
political superiors prefer instead to put the 
heat on Congress for more money, 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Madam Speaker, on 
behalf of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER], I ask unanimous consent 
that Subcommittee No. 3 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be permitted to 
sit during general debate on Thursday, 
May 2, 1963, and Friday, May 3, 1963. 


April 29 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
Hansen in the chair). Is there objec- 


tion to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 


There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. ALBERT. Madam Speaker, on 
behalf of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson], I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Armed Services 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
on tomorrow, April 30, 1963. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISCLOSURE OF PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL STATUS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. VAN DEERLIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Madam Speaker, 
following the example of several col- 
leagues, led by Congresswoman EDITH, 
Green, of Oregon, I take this occasion to 
enter into the Recorp a full disclosure of 
my personal financial status. In line 
with the gentlewoman’s suggestion, it is 
my intention to offer such a statement 
each year so long as I shall remain in 
Congress. 

By the nature of his calling, a public 
official places himself in a status that is 
different from the ordinary citizen. 
Inasmuch as I shall probably be asking 
the voters of my California district to 
“renew my contract” at 2-year inter- 
vals, they are entitled to know that I 
am free of financial ties that might in- 
fluence my actions as their Representa- 
tive. 

To avert possible conflict of interest, 
my wife and I disposed of our only stock- 
holdings before I took my congressional 
seat. Under California’s community 
property law, we jointly own a residential 
rental property on 3 acres, zoned com- 
mercial, in Poway, Calif.; an equity in 
the family home we occupy in San Diego, 
and a commercial lot in Imperial County, 
Calif. 

My salary as a Member of Congress 
represents more than 90 percent of total 
income. 

Beginning with the present year, let 
me add that my personal income tax re- 
turns will always be available for scru- 
tiny by the press or any other responsible 
body. 


ISRAEL’S 15TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Madam Speaker, 
as we approach the 15th anniversary of 
the founding of the State of Israel, it is 
fitting that we recognize the birth and 
development of that free nation as the 
most significant international event of 
our times. In a period in which many 
free nations were overrun and in which 
others ceased to exist as national en- 
tities, Israel came into being. As a na- 
tion, she suffered but overcame adversity. 
Her people, with great courage and 
sacrifice, and by the application of the 
latest scientific methods, made the arid 
desert bloom, produced vegetable and 
fruit and raised cattle. The methods 
that worked for Israel, are now being 
tried, with the help of Israeli farmers 
on the parched farmlands of African 
nations. 

Israel is already extending aid to less 
developed nations, just as, I am proud to 
say, the United States extended aid to 
the newly founded country of Israel. 

That great young nation should be 
proud that she is represented in the 
United Nations and in other interna- 
tional councils by young men of courage, 
vigor, refinement and intelligence. 
These men, and those who govern at 
home, are characteristic of the people 
who are responsible for Israel’s birth and 
growth. 

Although just a decade and a half 
since her founding, Israel is already con- 
tributing to world culture through the 
arts and literature. Her industrial and 
business development has been substan- 
tial and has contributed greatly to that 
country’s balanced economy. 

It is to the credit of the Jewish people 
in the United States that they contrib- 
uted so substantially to the young na- 
tion. 

We may all take heart in the knowl- 
edge that the strength of character, the 
courage and spirit of sacrifice that made 
Israel the dynamic nation it is today 
persists in its people and the future holds 
promise for even greater accomplish- 
ments, 


PUBLIC REACTION TO FOUNDATION 
-STUDY 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
Hansen). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Madam Speaker, as the 
Members know the House Small Business 
Committee has been engaged in a study 
of tax-exempt foundations and their im- 
pact on our economy. This study was 
started in the 87th Congress, under my 
chairmanship, and is being continued 
under the present chairman, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee the Honorable Jor 
L. Evins. Our interim findings, under 
date of December 31, 1962, were sub- 
mitted to the committee members for 
their consideration. The subject is now 
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being handled by Subcommittee No. 1, 
of which I am the chairman. 

I have received thousands of letters 
in support of the investigation, all of 
which express great concern over the 
ever-increasing number and influence of 
tax-exempt foundations. The reactions 
to our study will no doubt be of interest 
to the Members. I, therefore, wish to 
insert in the Recor excerpts from a few 
of the letters received since the first of 
this year. These are in addition to those 
which were placed in the Recorp by me 
last summer and last fall. I include also 
articles from the U.S. News & World Re- 
port of January 21, 1963, and the Shreve- 
port Journal of April 8, 1963. 

Our study has been confined to pri- 
vately controlled, tax-exempt founda- 
tions that are required to file tax return 
Form 990-A or 1041-A. This excludes 
first, religious organizations; second, ed- 
ucational organizations if they normally 
maintain a regular faculty and curricu- 
lum and normally have a regularly or- 
ganized body of pupils or students in 
attendance at the place where their edu- 
cational activities are regularly carried 
on; third, charitable organizations, or 
organizations for the prevention of 
cruelty to children or animals, if sup- 
ported in whole or in part by funds con- 
tributed by the United States or any 
State or political subdivision thereof, or 
primarily supported by contributions of 
the general public; fourth, or organiza- 
tions operated, supervised, or controlled 
by or in connection with a religious orga- 
nization described in section 501(c) (3) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

J.H., Adrian, Mich.: “We want to com- 
mend you for making this investigation and 
hope you will be able to get results. We 
are back of you 100 percent.” 

M.D., Detroit: “It is high time someone 
who represents our country spoke up about 
this. The poor people are paying the taxes 
for the millionaires of our country.” 

P.M., Detroit: “I’m for everyone paying 
their fair share of taxation * * *. All an or- 
ganization has to do is call itself a charitable 
foundation or a charitable trust and it be- 
comes a sacrosanct untaxable thing. Let’s 
get back to fair taxation.” 

T.S., Detroit: “I should like to see some- 
thing done about the so-called charitable 
trusts who are engaged in big business, yet 
escaping their share of taxes on the grounds 
of charity. The ordinary citizen is greatly 
penalized by high taxes made necessary 
through the loopholes open to big business 
for evading their rightful share of tax pay- 
ment.” 

A.Z., Detroit: “All tax-exempt foundations 
and charitable trusts should be taxed.” 

K.K., Detroit: “You are to be highly com- 
mended for exposing practices which fall 
little short of ‘highway robbery.’ ” 

S.H., San Diego: “Please continue your in- 
vestigation into the tax-free foundations. 
We need it. The foundations are much too 
powerful and have been abusing their tax- 
free privilege at the expense of the public.” 

F.K. St. Petersburg, Fla.: “I believe we 
should have control over them (founda- 
tions) and that all but a few of them should 
be taxed.” 

W.J., Arlington, Tex.: “I feel the time has 
come to eliminate the tax-free foundation 
that has become a menace more often than 
a benefit. Thank you for the thought and 
effort you are putting into this important 
matter.” 

W.B., Waterford, Conn.: “Your report on 
tax-exempt foundations and charitable 
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trusts is a very excellent study of a situa- 
tion which appears to be getting out of 
hand. In a democratic nation certain de- 
velopments which start from the finest of 
motives sometimes have a tendency to be- 
come strangulating, undemocratic growths 
which require some regulation to protect the 
general public. This appears to be the case 
here. Furthermore only the national legis- 
lative branch appears to be competent to ap- 
ply the remedies. Your recommendations, 
on the whole, appear to me to be sound and 
should be pursued to the end of checking 
the undesirable feature of these tax-exempt 
foundations. 

A.R., Dallas: “We admire your temerity 
in tackling the giant tax-free foundations.” 

M.A., Lone Star, Tex.: “I surely appreciate 
your watchfulness and diligence in looking 
into this haven for tax dodgers.” 

E.H., Port Chester, N.Y.: “Let me offer 
my deepest congratulations to you and your 
committee for the very fine job you have 
done with your work in this matter. Keep 
up your good work.” 

E.C., Barrington, R.I.: “I have been fol- 
lowing the work of your committee relative 
to foundations and feel like you do that 
something should be done to either limit or 
bar their creation, or control their activities. 
It has always puzzled me why—with all the 
talk about tax cuts, tax reform, and bigger 
budgets—nothing is said about plugging the 
biggest loophole of all, the establishment of 
foundations as a means of salting away huge 
fortunes, Over the years, as a means of 
avoiding taxes, the Fords, Mellons, Rocke- 
fellers, the A. & P. Hartfords, Royal Little and 
his Textron manipulations, and many more 
like them, have put their millions in deep 
freeze, and with them exercised tremendous 
economic power. I think something should 
be done to curtail the foundation racket 
that has the effect of at least keeping the 
rich rich, if not richer, while impoverishing 
the rest of us.” 

J.B., Bellaire, Tex.: “There has never been 
a time when this information needs to be 
gotten before the people like it does at this 
time. These organizations need to be ex- 


J.T, Compton, Calif.: “Thank you for 
your interest in a closer look into tax-ex- 
empt foundations. Surely these millions of 
dollars would be better spent on the national 
debt. You have my great appreciation in 
your efforts to get the facts and letting the 
facts be known to the American people.” 

F.H., Ferndale, Mich.: “I see by the papers 
you are investigating the various tax-exempt 
foundations. I think that is the best news 
I have heard in a long time.” 

L.S., Palm Beach, Fla.: “I think it is per- 
fectly outrageous that so-called personal 
foundations are free of inheritance taxes, 
and the Government therefore deprived of 
much needed income. The tax-free status 
of these foundations prevents the Govern- 
ment from receiving revenue which it could 
well apply to the billions expended on re- 
search on space and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Certainly the Government should 
not be deprived of inheritance taxes on 
money expended on establishing founda- 
tions, whether through lifetime gifts or by 
will, when the Government is operating at 
a deficit and needs the taxes for much more 
useful purposes than most of the founda- 
tions attempt to cover. I hope you will con- 
tinue and expand your fight against the 
ridiculous tax-free status of these so-called 
foundations.” 

H.H., New York City: “I have very fre- 
quently protested against any and all tax 
exemptions (while we are being strangled). 
Why is there a tax-exempt status?” 

V.B., Jamestown, N.Y.: “Read the article, 
Why Foundations are Under Fire’ in the 
January 21 issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port. This is only a start of what is going 
on, the unfairness and the unbalanced way 
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costs are borne. You should cover the en- 
tire field with the study and enact legisla- 
tion to plug all and every loophole.” 

MF. Coronado, Calif.: “I want to compli- 
ment you upon the publication of a most 
complete and searching report. I am hop- 
ing that you will continue your good work 
toward eliminating some of the inequities 
that exist by reasons of tax exemptions.” 

JR., New Orleans: “I have just read your 
report. It is good. For some time I have 
been interested in the activities of the 
foundations, particularly the influence of 
foundations on the colleges and universities.” 

R.E., Winston-Salem, N.C.: “I am very in- 
terested in foundations that exist in Win- 
ston-Salem. The financial arrangements and 

malities involved are very interesting, 
and I feel the information could give me a 
greater knowledge of how my hometown is 
controlled and owned. I feel that I may not 
be able to get your entire point of view from 
the Journal and Sentinal newspapers. I 
would appreciate any information that you 
can send me.“ 

T.B., Deal, N.Y.: “Many thanks for your 
committee report. It’s startling. If the 
country at large knew of it, there would be 
a howl. I congratulate you and your asso- 
ciates on having the courage to invade the 
sacred precincts of the mighty, who seem to 
feel that they are beyond the pale of the 
law.” 

C.J., Norfolk, Va.: “Please accept my 
thanks for the copy of tax-exempt founda- 
tions and charitable trusts. I trust the gen- 
eral public will someday realize the effects 
of your patriotic contributions to society. 
May your efforts soon be rewarded.” 

I.M., Torrance, Calif.: “I have seen much 
evidence of your fight against foundations. 
My hat is off to you.” 

J.S., Newark, N.J.: “I am interested in ob- 
taining a copy of your report. * * * This 
country needs more men like you to protect 
the little fellows for if your elected officials 
do not do it, who will?” 

E.D., New York City: “It is a much needed 
investigation. I, and so many people I know, 
will be behind you.” 

K.S., Phoenix: “I wish to commend you 
for your report on tax-exempt foundations 
and your effort to justly tax these founda- 
tions and trusts. I have read this work and 
firmly believe it is time something is done 
to prevent corporations hiding behind 
foundations, thereby escaping taxes. It 
would certainly lighten the public income 
tax load and could even reduce our deficit 
if this could be accomplished. Hope Con- 
gress takes a good, hard look at your report.” 

G.S., Martinez, Calif.: “May I commend 
you for this important work of research and 
publication. Though your attempts to 
counter the barrage of false information dis- 
seminated by foundation apologists may 
not be well rewarded, I hope that you will 
persist in making available all the infor- 
mation required for intelligent study by the 
“public.” 

D.M., Redondo Beach, Calif.: “We, in the 
South Bay area, are deeply grateful for all 
you are doing and we support you. God 
bless you and your staff.“ 

HD., Sunland, Calif.: “I wish to commend 
you upon the unceasing effort you have made 
to expose to the public the works of this big 
segment of our economy. I feel that these 
‘foundations and the questionable use of 
‘much of these foundations is a definite in- 
Justice to all taxpayers.” 

C.S., Whittier, Calif.: “I wish to thank 
you and your committee on the investigation 
of tax-free foundations in this country. I 
hope results are forthcoming from your pub- 

J.D., San Jose, Calif.: “Thanks very much 
for your courage. We ask you to please 
continue the investigation.” 

J.S., San Diego: “Keep up the good work. 
I am a registered Republican, and I urge 
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you, sir, to keep right on going after the 
foundations.” 

LH., Albuquerque: “I do hope nothing 
will stop or interfere with your intentions. 
What I have read on the subject makes 
me feel you are on the right trac! Accept 
my good wishes for your success.” 

W.B., Orangeburg, S.C.: 
you for your investigation of the abuses of 
foundations in our great country," 

CS., Bartlesville, Okla.: “Congratulations 
on your report on the foundations.” 

R.W., Napa, Calif.: “I have long felt that 
these funds have been allowed to write their 
own ticket. * * * I strongly support your 
stand.” 

J.W., Warrensburg, Mo.: “I find the sum- 
mary of your presentation to be very inter- 
esting, timely, and well said.” 

AB., New York City: “It is about time 
this was done and done thoroughly.” 

H.B., Houston: “I wish to thank you for 
the report on tax-exempt foundations and 
your great work to bring this to the atten- 
tion of the public.” 

W.B., Deming, N. Mex.: “We heartily com- 
mend the activities of Congressman PaTMAN’s 
committee and hope that the tax-favored 
groups will be studied with the tax-free 
groups as a source of increased revenues.” 

P.H., Monsey, N. T.: This writer finds merit 
in the continued investigation of tax-exempt 
foundations by your committee.” 

G.P., Honolulu: “I hope you can get legis- 
lation that will tax foundations. I ama 
Republican. It seems to me that altogether 
too many groups are being exempted from 
paying taxes. We realize that we have to 
have taxes in order to run the Government 
and to defend ourselves. Some of us are 
acutely aware of this at this time of the 
year. We are glad to pay taxes, but it is 
somewhat shocking to find so many groups 
that are exempt from this privilege and 
responsibility. Take, for instance, the foun- 
dations. Some of these are organized for the 
glory of the founder. They perpetuate his 
name. Others may be a means of avoiding 
taxes when a person’s fortune has grown 
tremendously.” 

J.S., Encinitas, Calif.: “Keep up the fine 
work you are doing on your committee 
dealing with tax-exempt foundations.” 

B.R.. Beach Haven, N.J.: “Needless to say 
I am personally very much in favor of your 
efforts and hope nothing happens to prevent 
you from fully concluding them.” 

E.R., Las Vegas: May I tender my compli- 
ments on what you are doing. You have 
already got the foundations on the defen- 
sive. I am increasingly outraged at the slick 
public relations of tax-exempt entities. 
Hence my sincere thanks for your two-fisted 
fighting.” 

C.G., Cranston, R.I.: “I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the findings covering foundations. 
Your report is a gold mine of interesting 
facts, well written and to the point. I wish 
that every adult American citizen could read 
your report. The third President of the 
United States, Thomas Jefferson, was 100 
percent correct when he said that a demo- 
cratic society must have an educated and 
well-informed citizenry. I'll bet that if a ma- 
jority of the electorate read your report, it 
would have overwhelming support.” 

R.M., Pittsburgh: “Please accept my con- 
gratulations for your valuable study on tax- 
exempt foundations. I have just finished a 
first reading of your report dated December 
31, 1962. I am amazed, astonished, and at 
a loss to explain how the Congress has per- 
mitted the growth of this power without re- 
straint. Your recommendations appear both 
reasonable and necessary to prevent further 
concentration of power and abuse. 

“It would be interesting to compare the 
total sales of the foundations in the stock 
market during the first 6 months of 1962 with 
sales of the 20 largest mutual funds. The 
side effects would also be tremendous, such 
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as selling of similar stock from college en- 
dowment funds whose officers might be con- 
nected with the same foundations and know 
in advance of the contemplated unloading 
of certain securities. It would be interesting 
to determine the connections between cer- 
tain mutual funds and these foundations to 
discover parallel sales. 

“I encourage you to continue your efforts." 

R.T., Redlands, Calif.: “I think you are 
perfectly right on this issue (despite the Sat- 
urday Evening Post apologia for founda- 
tions)“ 

M. F., LaCrescenta, Calif.: “I agree with 
you that something must be done to elimi- 
nate the tax loopholes which such founda- 
tions enjoy. If the American people could 
be told the facts, they will back you up, and 
I hope the news media will cooperate.” 

AD., Adams, Mass.: “I would appreciate 
your sending me your recent report. * * * 
One way to popularize this subject publicly 
is to give it a healthy circulation. Massachu- 
setts is hardly immune from the insidious 
growth of these foundations, and the public 
should be educated to its ways.” 

B.L., Miami: “We hope you are successful 
and close down on the tax-exempt founda- 
tion racket.” 

R.W., New York City: “I have just read 
in the Saturday Evening Post the Hibbs 
presentation of how the Ford Foundation 
and others direct the conduct of educa- 
tion in schools and colleges, through grants. 
Do you realize that making grants to 
colleges gives those who make the grants in- 
fluence in shaping the education and politi- 
cal thinking of the American people? This 
is a dangerous power. If our Government 
collected taxes from foundations, there 
would be less individual and business taxes.” 

C.C. Hillsboro, N.H.: “Indeed, it is re- 
freshing to realize that, at last, someone 
of intelligence is questioning the real object 
behind the so-called foundations, funds 
and trusts that are so ostentatiously set 
up to help someone or something.” 

W.H., San Diego: “I sincerely hope you will 
be able to penetrate the foundations this 
time and get the information they don't 
want you to have.“ í 

R.M., Tacoma, Wash.: “I have admired 
your unending efforts in the investigation of 
the tax-free foundations.” 

C.B., Sebastopol, Calif.: “On reading of 
your determination to reyeal the foundation 
tax dodgers you are to be congratulated. 
Why should we farmers and other producers 
pay the fare so these parasites can ride 
free?” 

F.R., Sun Valley, Calif.: “Congratulations 
on your energetic campaign to curtail the 
foundations’ tax dodge situation.” 

K.G., Klamath, Calif.: “It would appear 
that a huge portion of tax-exempt founda- 
tions are set up in trusts for the benefit of 
private schools. May I suggest that these 
funds have been withdrawn from public 
school support and directed to the support 
of those educational institutions who sub- 
scribe to the ideological and experimental 
theories acceptable to the various founda- 
tion boards. The intellectual elite gradu- 
ating from these foundation-supported 
schools have found teaching places within 
our national system of education as educa- 
tor educators.” 

A.S., Eugene, Oreg.: “I am one of an in- 
creasingly growing number who is getting 
completely fed up with some of the con- 
nections of a number of foundations—infor- 
mation not given in the newspapers, of 
course.” 

K.B. University Park, Pa.: “I have just 
read your report on foundations and want 
to express my enthusiasm for the questions 
that you raised and the position that you 
took. Personally, I am worried about the 
possibility of a return to the late 1920’s and 
1930’s when social science investigation 
tended to be controlled by ‘one group’ 
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within society. A number of the founda- 
tions now determine the areas and subjects 
that should be investigated and then offer 
funds to academicians. As one would ex- 
pect, the offers are difficult to turn down.” 

M.S., Boise, Idaho: “In these days of con- 
fusion there are so many wrong things going 
on that one hardly knows where to begin, 
but if you can get things to com- 
pel the huge foundations to pay taxes, they 
will have that much less money to use to 
the disadvantage of the United States as 
many of them are now doing.” 

B.P., Newtown, Conn.: “In the interest of 
greater revenue for the economy, as well as 
of tax law violations, this is a very justi- 
fiable probe, It is to be earnestly hoped that 
effective action will result from your en- 
deavors.” 

R.W., Alhambra, Calif.: “Those of us who 
have followed the investigations of tax-ex- 
empt foundations by congressional commit- 
tees feel that in every instance great pres- 
sure was brought to bear to discourage and 
defeat the efforts of the investigators to get 
at the truth. Whatever eleemosynary goals 
the great foundations may have set forth as 
their reason for existence, it is now quite 
clear that tax avoidance and not charity has 
been the dominant factor in their establish- 
ment. The fact that the number of tax- 
exempt foundations trebled in the 10 years 
from 1952 to 1962 is not, I feel quite sure, 
due to burgeoning altruism but to discovery 
of ‘a good thing’ by canny businessmen. 
Certainly there is urgent need for thorough 
and complete investigation of the concept, 
machinery, and actions of the tax-exempt 
foundations. It will be most interesting to 
see what pressures will be used to interfere 
with and discredit your efforts to expose the 
truth to public view. Along with other con- 
servatives, I hope success and wide publicity 
attend your efforts.” 

H.S., Dickerson, Md.: “Your recently ex- 
pressed concern against the dominance of 
our economy by the tax-exempt foundations 
shows a sage concern for a very grave de- 
velopment in our society.” 

D.G., Pasadena, Calif.: “I have just fin- 
ished reading the chairman’s report to the 
Select Committee on Small Business on tax- 
exempt foundations. This is a brilliant 
study and its findings are most shocking and 
very valuable to help American citizens 
understand why the tax burden is so heavy. 
Is there any chance of Congress doing some- 
thing about the situation?” 

B.L., Sacramento, Calif.: “We feel that 
your report would be of great assistance to 
us in the administration of our laws and en- 
abling us to analyze and evaluate any pro- 
posed State legislation relating to tax-ex- 
empt foundations.” 

J.S., Los Angeles, Calif.: “I believe that 
tax-free foundations should be investigated. 
This has been long overdue.” 

C.P., Los Angeles, Calif.: “We are so proud 
of you and your courage in your investiga- 
tions of the tax-free foundations.” 

W.S., Midland, Tex.: “I wish to commend 
you for your work and to urge your con- 
tinued effort in this matter.” 

FP., Bellevue, Wash.: “I have read with 
great interest the various newspaper articles 
regarding your concern that tax-exempt 
foundations have strayed from the charitable 
work for which they were granted tax ex- 
emption, and I am glad to learn that some- 
one thinks this should be looked into.” 

R.F., Los Altos Hills, Calif.: “My sincere 
congratulations to you and your staff for 
your courage and good conscience in exposing 
the many abuses existing and multiplying 
among tax-exempt foundations. Unfortu- 
tunately, the newspapers and periodicals give 
all too few details of the abuses you have 
discovered and uncovered.” 

B.D., Laguna Beach, Calif.: “With daily 
complaints about taxes your investigation of 
tax-free foundations is most timely.” 
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J.R., Encino, Calif.: “There is no question 
that they (foundations) are used as a tax 
dodge and are abusing the principle on which 
they are allowed. However, I think two sim- 
ple rules would eliminate these abuses. 
First, no tax-exempt foundation should be 
allowed to own any real property or any 
equities except their own premises. Second, 
all income must be disbursed for charitable 
purposes within 1 year after it is earned. 

The first measure would eliminate the 
main reason these foundations are formed, 
the passing of control of stock to the foun- 
dations so that inheritance taxes will not 
disperse this control. The second measure 
would insure that they really act as charita- 
ble organizations and not just as a front for 
a tax dodge. 

All measures short of these two basic pro- 
posals will only skim the edges of the prob- 
lem, not erase it. These proposals would 
destroy the usefulness of this gimmick as a 
tax dodge.” 

R.G., Austin, Tex.: “I hope you continue 
your work in this area.” 

R.L., Spokane, Wash.: “I recommend you 
for your faithfulness to our Nation and hope 
you will continue the investigation.” 

D.P., Levelland, Tex.: “In your long cam- 
paign against these foundations and their 
use as tax loopholes * * * You have my full 
support and encouragement.” 

L.C., Wainscott, L.I., N.Y.: “Permit me to 
thank you for instigating this investigation, 
which I consider an important service to the 
country.” 

M.G., Mineola, N.Y.: “Many thanks for 
bringing tax-exempt foundations and their 
tax dodging before the Congress.” 

R.E., Seattle: “More power to you. I can 
fully share your concern for the implications 
of this draining off of tax dollars under the 
guise of ‘public service’ or other noble-sound- 
ing alleged purposes which is the excuse 
offered by these devices for dodging a fair 
share of the burden.” 

D.A., Canton, Ohio: “These trusts and 
foundations go on for years and years, grow- 
ing larger and larger. After a certain num- 
ber of years, they should be disbursed. In 
fact they are established in the first place 
to avoid taxes, and to allow them to go on for 
years and years is not right.” 

E.D., Newport Beach, Calif.: “You are serv- 
ing the interests of the country well by 
bringing to the public’s attention through 
your work in the Congress the immense 
scope of the activities of tax-exempt founda- 
tions in our Nation today and their wide- 
spread impact on the country today.” 

F.R., Detroit: “Congratulations for your 
sincere attempt to investigate our founda- 
tions in this country. Keep up the good 
work.” 

J.C., Los Angeles: “Your continued work in 
enforcing the tax laws to include these tax- 
exempt foundations is certainly needed.“ 

K.S., Columbia, S.C.: “It certainly works 
untold hardships on young couples, trying 
to rear children, to have to pay such high 
taxes, and let the billions in foundations go 
tax free.” 

D.V., Dearborn, Mich.: “I am certainly in 
favor of your investigation of the founda- 
tions and I hope you will be successful in 
your endeavor.” 

J.B., Midland, Mich.: “Just a word of com- 
mendation for your courageous stand on 
tax-exempt foundations. I hope the great 
research effort you have put forth will re- 
sult in the repeal of these exemptions.” 

H.C., Hope, N. Mex.: “I do congratulate you 
on this fine work and wish you could have 
lots of health.” 

M.S., Fresno, Calif.: “May I commend you 
for the revealing report on the tax-exempt 
foundations. I also commend you for your 
dedication to good government, to your con- 
stituents, and the people of the United 
States.” 
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F.M., Cloquet, Minn.: “I very much ap- 
preciate your looking into foundation tax 
abuses. This project is long overdue and in 
my opinion local, State, and Federal units 
of the government are suffering tremendous 
tax losses through the abuses.” 

N.O., Cincinnati: “Continue your fight 
against the tax-free foundations.” 

T.R., Houston: “We are most encouraged 
and pleased to see your interest in the tax- 
free status of powerful political groups in the 
form of foundations.” 

W.K., Santa Barbara, Calif.: “I feel that 
you are performing a tremendous public serv- 
ice in disclosing facts on these organiza- 
tions.” 

I.E., Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: “May I con- 
gratulate you on your investigation of tax- 
free foundations. This is something that 
must be done and I thank God for men like 
you. These foundations should be brought 
under control.” 

T.B., Minneapolis: “I commend you for 
lowering the boom on this racket in tax- 
exempt foundations. And‘ you're lowering 
the boom on the Internal Revenue Service 
because of their absolute laxity in handling 
these tax-exempt foundation returns. They 
have actually defied the Congress.” 

W.E., Charleston, W. Va.: “I am in accord 
with your views on this subject. It is my 
opinion that a tax-exempt organization 
should not be permitted to enter into in- 
dustry. I further believe that a complete re- 
view of the records of many tax-exempt or- 
ganizations would disclose many fringes are 
enjoyed by their personnel, which fringes are 
presently under attack by the Revenue Serv- 
ice in the examination of privately owned 
enterprises. The Internal Revenue Service 
should be required to serve notice on the tax- 
exempt groups that they will be examined 
the same as other businesses and the Com- 
missioner should issue some new regulations 
outlining the postion of the Service in these 
matters.” 

M.B., Dallas: “Thanks very much for your 
efforts to expose the evils of the tax-free 
foundations. Please keep up the good work.” 

J.D., Claremont, Calif.: “Your work and re- 
port on tax-exempt foundations is interesting 
and commendable. I urge you to proceed 
with your investigation and my sincere good 
wishes go with you.” 

H.O., Westbury, Long Island, N.Y.: “What 
disturbs me is the financial power exercised 
by these foundations without, apparently, 
any sense of justice or responsibility. They 
receive, at the expense of their fellow citizens, 
immunity from taxation and various other 
benefits. Is this power not subject to any 
control?” 

P.P., Santa Cruz, Calif.: “You are so right 
about the tax-exempt foundations robbing 
our Treasury of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Congress should compel them to pay 
their full share of the cost of government.” 

E.H., Detroit: “Stick to the investigation 
on tax-exempt foundations.” 

F.D., Redlands, Calif.: “Please push forward 
with this investigation.” 

AD., Fort Lauderdale, Fla: “I want to 
congratulate you for your excellent work 
in exposing the laxity of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service in enforcing the Federal in- 
come tax laws which are being violated by 
many tax-exempt foundations. I trust that 
you will be able to get some prompt action 
and have Congress call a halt to this laxity.” 

R.R., Newark, Del.: “I should like to take 
this opportunity to encourage you in the 
work you are doing to protect the profit 
system. Taking on a ‘holy cow’ like tax- 
exempt institutions shows considerable forti- 
tude on your part. In all probability you 
will be denounced as being against the ‘pub- 
lic welfare.’ If you are, ignore it.” 

F.S., Dallas, Tex.: “This note is to com- 
mend you on your very fine work on tax- 
exempt foundations. I am a widow and my 
tax is terribly unjust. Yet I must pay all 
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that Congress assesses. I believe each foun- 
dation should pay the first 5 percent of 
their earnings to the Government which 
protects them, and furnishes them with this 
fine country to live in. It is not honest of 
many of them to shirk their part of the 
country’s Government expenses. Your job 
in bringing this to the House is a big one. 
I pray God to give you courage and 
strength.” 

E.B., New Orleans, La.: “I thank you for 
your efforts on ‘foundations’ and hope you 
will continue them.” 

J. J., Summit, N.J.: “You have definitely 
hit ‘pay dirt’ in your inquiries re tax-exempt 
foundations, I hope to see that this matter 
is pursued further and with real vigor.” 

G.C., Amarillo, Tex.: “We Texans hope 
that you will allow no pressures to prevent 
your investigation. We need to know what 
is true and what is false.” 

J.W., Stockton, Calif.: “You are to be 
heartily congratulated for bringing attention 
to some of the many detrimental features of 
our many tax-exempt foundations. I am a 
Republican. While I am sure you are not 
in need of compliments from me, I nonethe- 
less feel strongly impelled to express my 
appreciation for your presence in the Con- 


K.D., Boston, Mass.: “The country owes 
you a great deal for your excellent work on 
the so-called charitable funds and trusts.” 

J.T., Lansing, Mich.: “I sure am glad 
someone has started to do something about 
these foundations. Here in Lansing we 
have the two biggest department stores and 
a new large building owned and operated 
by the Mott Foundation of Flint, Mich. 
This foundation also owns one store in East 

, one in Owosso, Mich., one in Flint, 
Mich., and one in Saginaw, Mich. They are 
all run in competition to other retail de- 
partment stores and are the largest in all 
of these cities, Something should be done 
to change this abuse.” 

A.R., Dallas: “It is my belief that not only 
are industrial and commercial enterprises 
being increasingly affected by the power of 
the tax-exempt foundation, but practically 
every phase of our lives including our 
schools and our churches.” 

G.D., New Haven, Conn.: “I have no ob- 
jections to charitable organizations and 
other institutions whose objectives are to 
help people that are faced with unusual 
circumstances however. Institutions of this 
nature are on the rise throughout the coun- 
try. I firmly believe that there should be 
an immediate investigation to determine if 
there are any loopholes that are existing and 
which tend to offer more benefits to the con- 
trollers than the recipients for whose benefit 
the institutions have been established. Un- 
scrupulous methods can be employed by 
various groups in avoiding taxes by incor- 
porating under this classification.” 

AB., Pacific Palisades, Calif.: “It is high 
time that the true nature of foundations’ 
activities are brought into the open. If this 
can be accomplished, it will indeed be an 
achievement for our Congressmen.” 

VH., Phoenix: “Keep up the good work, 
and know you have our full suppo: 

HM., Ridgewood, N.J.: “Such an investi- 
gation is long, long overdue.” 

E.H., Corpus Christi, Tex.: “I am in favor 
of something being done in regards to these 
foundations.” 

[From the US. News & World Report, 
Jan. 21, 1963] 
WHY THE FOUNDATIONS ARE UNDER FME 

(Are tax-exempt foundations used more 
and more to dodge taxes? Keep control of 
vast wealth in a few hands? Give a tax 
haven to what is actually a profit operation? 

(Those and other charges are made in a 
report to a committee of Congress. If the 
recommendations are adopted, foundations 
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set up by families and others face closer 
scrutiny soon.) 

Tax-exempt foundations, with more than 
$10 billion of wealth, have just been accused 
of wholesale violations of tax law and the 
tax-exemption privilege. 

Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, Democrat, 
of Texas, retiring as chairman of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business to be- 
come chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, has handed the Small Business 
Committee a 135-page report based on a 
survey of 534 of this country’s 45,000 or more 
foundations. 

Some abuses listed by Mr. PATMAN: 

Failing to report to the Internal Revenue 
Service on operations and on holdings of 
wealth, with little or no effort by IRS to 
enforce the law. 

Accumulating income and reinvesting it 
for more tax-free income, instead of pouring 
it out for charitable purposes. 

Running heavy expenses—averaging 10 
percent of receipts—with emphasis on pay- 
ments for public relations pr 

Engaging in thousands of business enter- 
prises in direct competition with all kinds 
of taxpaying companies. 

NAMING NAMES 


Few, if any, of the well-known foundations 
failed to make the list of those cited for one 
or more alleged abuses. 

Some large foundations: the Ford Foun- 
dation and other Ford family foundations, 
with assets of 2.8 billions; the Rockefeller 
family foundations, with 1.1 billions; the 
Duke Endowment, with 463 millions; the 
Carnegie foundations with 414 millions; the 
John A. Hartford Foundation, with 309 mil- 
lions; the Mellon-controlied foundations, 
with 242 millions, and many others. 

The growing practice, among wealthy fam- 
ilies, of setting up foundations, the report 
charged, is scooping up huge and growing 
segments of American industry into tax- 
exempt aggregations that threaten to con- 
centrate control of industry in a few powerful 
hands, and already deprive the Treasury of 
large amounts in annual revenues. 

Control of some of America’s best-known 
corporations was found to be concentrated in 
tax-exempt foundations. Included: Ford 
Motor Co., Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Eli Lilly & Co., Kellogg Co., Callaway Mills, 
Inc., Duke Power Co., S. S. Kresge Co., and 
many others, 


A QUESTION OF MOTIVES 


Operations of many foundations, the re- 
port charges, suggest that creators of founda- 
tions are motivated more often by a desire 
for personal and family gain than by chari- 
table instincts. 

Among the “abuses” listed: 

Wealthy individuals arrange to ayoid es- 
tate taxes on their fortunes, yet retain con- 
trol of their wealth for themselves and their 
families in perpetuity. 

Some foundations lend money to the cre- 
ators, their relatives, or their corporations— 
often at “preferential” rates. 

Family members serve as officers, directors 
and paid administrators. 

Foundations often donate big sums for 
pension or other benefits to the creators’ cor- 
porations. 

Creators of foundations can, and do, vote 
large stockholdings of their foundations in 
proxy fights and, so, gain control of major 
corporations. 


CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


“It is a well-known fact,” Mr. ParmMan 
reported to the Committee, “that the Rock- 
efeller family controls Standard Ou Co. (New 
Jersey), and the Rockefeller-controlled 
foundations own a substantial part of the 
corporation. At the close of 1960, seven 
Rockefeller-controlled foundations owned T,- 
891,567 shares of Standard Oll of New Jersey 
with a market value of 8324,946, 110.“ 
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Yet these same foundations, said Mr. 
Patman, “own substantial interests in Esso’s 
competi Mobil Oil Co., Conti- 
nental Oil, Ohio Oil, Standard Oil of In- 
diana. 

“To date,” the report says, “our records 
disclose 111 foundations that owned 10 per- 
cent or more of a least 1 class stock in 1 or 
more 263 different corporations on December 
31, 1960.” 

“Foundations today,” said Mr. PATMAN, 
“bear a frightening resemblance to the bank 
holding companies that were invented by 
the champions of monopoly and combina- 
tion in the early 1900's. 

“It is evident that control of our indus- 
trial and commercial enterprise is to an 
ever-increasing degree passing into the hands 
of tax-exempt foundations through stock 
ownership.” 

TAX ANGLES 


“Obviously,” says the report, “tax-exempt 
foundations have been used and are being 
used, in part, to avoid Federal estate taxes. 
Thus huge fortunes are kept from being 
returned to public use for channeling into 
our economy without limitations. 

“The late Secretary of the Treasury [An- 
drew W.] Mellon used a charitable foundation 
to avoid estate taxes on a multi-million- 
dollar estate. 

“Of more recent date, the Ford Founda- 
tion was used to reduce the taxable estates 
of Henry and Edsel Ford and to avoid having 
to sell Ford Motor Co. stock to the public 
in order to meet large estate taxes. 

“So substantial parts of the great fortunes 
of those who have profited by the enormous 
expansion of American industry have found 
their way into tax-exempt foundations. 
These foundations have already passed and 
will continue to pass—by right of inherit- 
ance—to the control of heirs or their trustees. 
This enables a few individuals to control 
ever-increasing tax-exempt wealth.” 


OTHER TAXES INVOLVED 


Mr. PATMAN describes other uses of founda- 
tions to avoid income and capital-gains taxes. 
Cited as examples: the complicated o 
tions of the Howard Hughes Medical 
tute, the Hughes Tool Co., and Hughes Air- 
craft Co.; and the relations of Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. and Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Co., both of New York, with 
foundations these big banks recently set up. 
Referring to the use of foundations to 
avoid income and capital-gains taxes, Mr. 
PATMAN says, The net result of this legalized 
tax dodging is that the public’s treasury 
suffers and the bill must be picked up by the 
taxpayers, including small businessmen.” 
“When business organizations operate in 
the guise or cloak of charity primarily to 
evade taxes and to gain advantage over other 
business enterprises,” said Mr. ParMan, “it is 
time to carefully examine this field.” 


WHAT TO DO? 


Mr. PATMAN calls for a 2-year moratorium 
on the granting of tax exemption to new 
foundations and proposes new laws that 
would alter drastically the character and role 
of foundations. 

Foundations, he urges, should be limited 
to 25 years of life and prohibited from en- 
gaging in business, directly or indirectly— 
with no foundation permitted to hold more 
than 3 percent of the stock in any corpo- 
ration, 

Foundations would be prohibited from 
speculating in stock, from commercial lend- 
ing, and from many other practices, 

There are signs that the Kennedy adminis- 
tration is ready to take up some of Mr. 
PatMAn’s ideas. The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice has just issued a new set of rules requir- 
ing far more detailed reporting of assets and 
operations of foundations. 

In addition, high administration officials 
are saying privately that they are very much 
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interested in questions that are being raised 
by the immense and widespread activities of 
tax-exempt foundations. 


{Prom the Shreveport (La.) Journal, Apr. 8, 
1963] 


FOUNDATIONS MAKE INCOME TAXES HIGHER— 
Housse GROUP FAVORS INVESTIGATION AND 
MUCH CORRECTION 


(By Alice Widener) 


New York Crry.—Modern American nov- 
elist have taken apart the industrial tycoon 
of Detroit, the huckster of Madison Avenue, 
the political boss of Tammany Hall, the 
preacher, doctor, and lawyer of Main Street. 

But no novelist with a strong social con- 
science has taken apart the foundation man. 
He is a social scientist lolling in an office in 
a remodeled private palace and dreaming up 
how to give away tax-exempt charitable 
money while you and I painstakingly fill in 
our social security numbers on life insurance 
and savings deposit forms so that no single 
taxable dollar of our hard-earned annual 
income can escape the gimlet-eyed scrutiny 
of the Internal Revenue Service. 

What is the staggering total of untaxed in- 
come enjoyed by the tax-exempt founda- 
tions in our country? Nobody knows, not 
even the U.S. Treasury Department. As of 
December 31, 1960, there were 45,124 tax- 
exempt foundations in the United States. 
Of these, 634 had aggregate untaxed receipts 
of almost $7 billion during the period 1951- 
60. Their assets at the end of 1960 were no 
less than $10 billion. What is the total 
assets for the 45,124 tax-exempt 
foundations? Nobody knows. 

One thing sure, the foundations are en- 
gaged in doing just about everything under 
the sun. They do research on space vehicles 
and mud-hut building; some are money- 
lending at a profit and other giving away 
money at a total loss. They are in position 
to rule or ruin many universities, to topple 
or maintain some foreign governments, to 
advance or retard the careers of teachers, 
artists, writers, scientists, doctors and—fel- 
low social scientists. Above all the last. It 
almost might be said that the foundation 
man is a social scientist laboring on behalf 
of social scientists for the purpose thereof. 

As your income tax payment deadline ap- 
proaches, midnight April 15, you ought to 
inquire into the tax-exempt foundation sit- 
uation. It affects you. You are paying more 
taxes because the foundation man isn’t pay- 
ing any at all. You are a tax slave; he is 
a scot-free overlord of American education, 
science, social science, art, medicine, stock 
market transactions, moneylending, influ- 
ence peddling, and a thousand-and-one other 
fields and activities. 

Like most of us, the foundation man is 
good and bad. But unlike us, he isn’t sub- 
ject to the same financial controls. To find 
out exactly which ones the foundation man 
is subject to, Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
of Texas, addressed nine basic questions to 
Internal Revenue Commissioner Mortimer 
Caplin. His answer to seven of these was 
“no” or “none.” As a result, Representative 
PATMAN, chairman of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business (87th Cong.) re- 
ported, “There seems to be almost no limit 
to what the foundations can do.” 

Two reasons why you and I groan over 
our punitive income taxpayments are the 
annual $10 billion fixed interest charges on 
our national debt, and the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars which annually escape tax- 
ation and thus put a heavier burden on us. 

The foundation man declares that his giv- 
ing away tax-exempt money does our country 
and other countries nothing but good. The 
truth is that it does both good and harm, 
and there is much evidence that the harm 
is beginning to outweigh the good, because 
of many foundations’ monopoly controls, un- 
fair business practices, and other abuses. 
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In New York City, the mayor is talking 
about the urgent need to increase the 3- 
percent city sales tax. This will raise the 
cost of living for every New Yorker, no mat- 
ter how poor. Also in New York City, a 
large midtown hospital recently went broke 
and the Ford Foundation is taking over the 
entire property for its tax-exempt offices. 

On December 31, 1962, the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office issued the document 
“Tax-Exempt Foundations and Charitable 
Trusts: Their Impact on Our Economy.” It 
lists the names of tax-exempt foundations 
in New York City, of which the aggregate 
wealth is in the billions. They and others 
bear, says the House select committee, “a 
frightening resemblance to the bank holding 
companies that were invented by the cham- 
pions of monopoly and combination in the 
early 1900's.” 

Almost every day I receive in the mail the 
most elaborately printed, extravagantly pro- 
duced public information releases from tax- 
exempt foundations. Their direct mail— 
tax-exempt except for postage—is more regal 
than Tiffany jewelry store ads. There is 
not the slightest difference between the 
huckstering of tax-exempt foundations to 
advertise their do-gooding to the press and 
the huckstering of commercial companies to 
advertise their wares to the consumer except 
that the latter practice is justiflable. 

The House Select Committee on Small 
Business believes that the whole situation 
of the foundation man requires further in- 
vestigation and much correction. 


ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Madam 
Speaker, we were honored to have with 
us at the opening of the day’s proceed- 
ings Rabbi Karl Applbaum who remind- 
ed us of the struggle of the State of Israel 
and the meaning of Israel to the Jewish 
people. Our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL], who is Rabbi Applbaum's Repre- 
sentative, spoke eloquently of the dedi- 
cated service of Rabbi Applbaum. 

I rise now to commemorate a great 
event, the 15th anniversary of the State 
of Israel. At a time when Israel is still 
surrounded by hostile states, when the 
Soviet Union is sending modern weapons 
of destruction to Egypt, when German 
scientists are assisting in the develop- 
ment of Egyptian rocketry, it is vitally 
important for the Congress and the Pres- 
ident to express our strong and continu- 
ing support for Israel. The recent pro- 
posed merger of Egypt, Iraq, and Syria 
in a new United Arab Republic is a cause 
for concern, especially when the Presi- 
dent of the existing United Arab Repub- 
lic, formerly known as Egypt, still vows 
to destroy the democracy of Israel. 

Madam Speaker, Israel’s accomplish- 
ments are truly remarkable. Fifteen 
years ago, as the last of the British Pales- 
tine mandate forces were loaded onto 
waiting ships, the Jewish National Coun- 
cil met and issued the historic proclama- 
tion which established the independent 
State of Israel. This declaration of sov- 
ereignty was the culmination of the 
hopes of the Zionist movement of the 
past 50 years. It had been the dream 
of the Jewish leaders throughout the 
world to create a homeland free from 
oppression and discrimination. 
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Immigration to Palestine had been in- 
creasing steadily since the end of the 
19th century and had been given an im- 
petus when the Balfour Declaration was 
issued in 1917, in which the British Gov- 
ernment “viewed with favor the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people.” Those who had 
immigrated before Hitler’s rise to power 
were looking for a place to settle, to live 
in peace void of persecution. Those who 
arrived after the havoc of World War II 
were escaping from horrible memories, 
from concentration camps and slave 
labor. Little did they realize that they 
would once more be fighting for the sur- 
vival of their lives, their religion, their 
way of life. This will to survive, cou- 
pled with their solidarity against a com- 
mon enemy, enabled the Israelis to per- 
severe against attacks from three sides. 
The momentous announcement of May 
14, 1948, triggered a conflict which re- 
mains today. 

A truce, followed by signed armistice 
agreements, was arranged under United 
Nations’ auspices and in 1949 brought 
about an end to open warfare. However, 
infiltrations, sabotage, and border skir- 
mishes continue to plague the uneasy 
peace. 

After the cessation of open hostilities, 
the fledgling government, led by Presi- 
dent Chaim Weizmann, the leader of 
the World Zionist Movement, and 
Premier David Ben-Gurion, an impor- 
tant political and labor personage, found 
itself in dire straits. Much of the in- 
dustry of Israel had been destroyed dur- 
ing the war. The land, desert in the 
south and marshes in the north, could 
not support the population. Above all, 
the increasing influx of immigrants from 
Europe and other countries throughout 
the world were causing grave economic 
problems which had to be solved im- 
mediately. The young nation aided by 
the United States heroically faced these 
problems and began to build the most 
modern state in the Middle East. 

The Negev, the southern desert, is 
being developed and will fulfill the dream 
of Premier Ben-Gurion to make the 
desert bloom. 

Around the capital city of the region, 
Beersheba, several cities are being built 
to house those who will work in the in- 
dustries of the Dead Sea. Arad, a typical 
site, was once the domain of a Canaanite 
king and a Roman fortress. Today, 200 
housing units have been constructed, a 
nucleus of the city which will eventually 
hold a population of 50,000. From Arad, 
laborers will go forth to work in phos- 
phate plants and porcelain and white 
cement factories. Marble, too, will be 
cut and exported to oversea markets. 

In the south, the port of Elath— 
Eilat—once the flourishing marine cen- 
ter of King Solomon, is being developed 
as both a winter resort and a port city, 
capable of handling Red Sea trade. An 
11-story skyscraper is one of 3 new 
hotels which have recently been built 
to house the tourists who come to en- 
joy the wild beauty of the desert as well 
as the bathing facilities of the Red Sea. 
Elath, too, is the nearest city to the 
Timna copper mines, the famous legend- 
ary King Solomon’s mines, which was 
reopened for production. There are 
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plans for a Club Mediterranée vacation 
village and a marina system of hotels, 
motels, villas, and children’s camps, to 
be completed for tourist use in 5 years. 

In the north, industry has been in 
existence for many years. Haifa, Tel 
Aviv, Acco—Acre—and Jerusalem com- 
prise the largest industrial centers in the 
state. Here may be found the industries 
which make Israel the stable nation it 
is—oil refineries, steel and iron mills, 
fertilizer plants and chemical factories. 
The recent discovery of rich oil pockets 
has enabled the Government to expand 
its oil industry. In Haifa, a new crude 
oil plant was begun this year, with a 
planned output of 20,000 tons per year, 
sufficient to supply 80 percent of the 
country’s domestic consumption of basic 
lubricants. Four chemical plants have 
also been planned to manufacture petro- 
leum byproducts, such as ethyl and de- 
tergents. It is the hope of the Govern- 
ment that with this new construction, 
importation will be kept to a minimum. 

Shipping, another major industry of 
Israel, has expanded tremendously in 
the intervening 15 years. In 1948, there 
were four vessels belonging to Israel, 
with a tonnage of only 6,000. In 1961, 
the number of vessels has increased 
fifteenfold, to 60, and shipping tonnage 
has jumped to 517,000 tons. Construc- 
tion was begun on a shipyard which will, 
within 15 years, build 80,000 tons of 
shipping annually and repair 1% mil- 
lion tons of additional shipping. When 
completed, the shipyard will be witness 
to the historic occasion of the laying 
of the keel of the first vessel to be built 
in Israel. 

The rich farmlands of the north were 
insufficient to produce enough foods to 
satisfy the wants of the rapidly increas- 
ing population. Irrigation of desert re- 
gions has proved to be very expensive; 
for example, a waterline from Lake Kin- 
neret in the north to the Negev lands 
has cost approximately $100 million. To 
alleviate this situation, the marshlands 
in the extreme northern section of the 
country, surrounding Lake Huleh, are 
being drained and now form a large part 
of the total increase of 638,000 acres of 
new arable lands. Agriculture continues 
to account for a major portion of Israel’s 
gross national product, with one-fifth 
of the population engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. A diversity of products 
has been stressed in order to attain self- 
sufficiency, with emphasis for exporta- 
tion placed on citrus production. 

Madam Speaker, education is perhaps 
the greatest achievement of the state, 
one of which all Israelis are proud. The 
first Jewish institute of higher learning 
was begun in 1918 when Dr. Weizmann 
laid the cornerstone for the Hebrew Uni- 
versity on Mount Scopus. Since then 
students are now able to attend the 
Weizmann Institute of Science, the Rup- 
pin Institute of Agriculture, the ORT 
Vocational Center, Afro-Asian Institute 
for Labor Studies and Cooperation, Ha- 
dassah Medical Center, and the Tech- 
nion. There are approximately 650,000 
students attending classes with 100,000 
of these relegated to postprimary 
classes. Graduates of the institutes and 
vocational centers provide the majority 
of teachers and experts who venture to 
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other countries as emissaries of their 
government, in order to help develop 
other independent states. 

Israel is known throughout the world 
not only because of its strategic position 
in the Middle East and its development 
ambassadors, but also because of its cul- 
tural efforts. The philharmonic sym- 
phony has been considered one of the 
greatest orchestras in the world, its 
ranks containing some of the finest musi- 
cians. Furthermore, companies of tour- 
ing song and dance groups have brought 
before international audiences the beau- 
tiful and haunting rhythm and sound of 
the Jewish homeland. The starkness of 
the desert and the dynamic growth of 
the cities are portrayed in the paintings 
of leading Israel artists, whose works 
are at present being exhibited through- 
out the United States. 

To Africans and Asians, Israel is rec- 
ognized also for its foreign aid program. 
Begun in 1954 when a Burmese delega- 
tion visited the country to study Israel 
progress and methods, the program has 
expanded into a going concern, affecting 
strongly the emerging African states as 
well as the independent nations of four 
continents. Eighty-three states and ter- 
ritories are recipients of Israel's 
technical assistance program, with em- 
phasis placed on training and institution 
building. Students who come to Israel 
to be trained learn about cooperation in 
agriculture, industry, commerce, child 
welfare, home economics, journalism, 
and many other studies beneficial to the 
development of a nation. When the 
courses are completed, the students re- 
turn to their own country, taking with 
them methods which have proved so suc- 
cessful in the building of Israel. Some- 
times, instructors accompany their stu- 
dents to help them establish their own 
courses and businesses. 

The Israel program is also involved 
in the organization of joint companies 
for construction. Office buildings, apart- 
ments, hotels, factories, bridges, dams, 
irrigation works, and shipping are a few 
of the joint projects undertaken by the 
technical aid program. Projects are 
managed and capital is advanced until 
they are self-sufficient. Then Israeli in- 
terest is sold and management is with- 
drawn when native trainees are able to 
take over. A few examples will show how 
successful are these technical aid pro- 
grams. Ghana signed an agreement in 
1957 to establish the Black Star Shipping 
Line. The concern was launched with 
a capital of 500,000 pounds, 60 percent 
forwarded by the Ghanaian Government, 
40 percent by Israel’s Zim Navigation 
Co. This project has proved so success- 
ful that the Ghanaian Government was 
able to buy out Israel interest within a 
few years. 

A treaty of friendship and technical 
cooperation was signed between Israel 
and Madagascar in 1961. The agreement 
provided for the cooperation of the two 
countries in agricultural and industrial 
development, education and youth train- 
ing, public health and medical super- 
vision, and vocational and scientific 
instruction, Furthermore, there were af- 
forded several scholarships to Malagasy 
students to study in Israel, as well as pro- 
visions made for experts and advisers to 
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be called upon according to the wishes 
of the Malagasy Government. 

The influence of this technical assist- 
ance program has reached Latin Amer- 
ica where a cultural cooperation agree- 
ment was promulgated with Argentina 
and a technical cooperation agreement 
was signed with Brazil. In cooperation 
with the Organization of American 
States, 200 Latin Americans will be 
trained in Israel in agricultural tech- 
niques. Furthermore, cooperative vil- 
lages are being established in Brazil, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, and Bolivia, to dem- 
onstrate one solution to the rural prob- 
lems affecting these countries. 

As shown by the preceding examples, 
the influence of such a technical aid pro- 
gram is strongly felt in the participating 
nations, And because of its widespread 
adherence and popularity, the program 
continues to expand. In 1962 some 1,623 
trainees studied in Israel on scholar- 
ships, 326 Israeli experts traveled to 
other countries to assist the requesting 
governments with their development, 
and 800 Israelis worked on joint eco- 
nomic ventures. This is a remarkable 
record for a country which, 15 years be- 
fore, began its own independence amid 
almost insurmountable conditions. 

Madam Speaker, Israel today is a far 
different place than it was in 1948. With 
the influx from everywhere—Yemen and 
Morocco, Russia and Poland, the United 
States and Canada—the population re- 
sembles a United Nations of its own. 
But they are all united to build together 
a nation based on individual freedom 
and the dignity of man. As the procla- 
mation of independence states: 

The State of Israel * * * will be based on 
the principles of liberty, justice, and peace 
as conceived by the prophets of Israel; will 
uphold the full social and political equality 
of all its citizens, without distinction of 
religion, race or sex; will guarantee freedom 
of religion, conscience, education and cul- 
ture; * * * and will loyally uphold the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter. 


We in the United States are proud to 
have played a part in the history of this 
state, in having Israel the friend and ally 
itis today. As this democracy celebrates 
its 15th independence anniversary, let 
us honor this nation with remembrance 
of its declaration of independence and 
our deep commitment to its continued 
existence and success. 

Mr, CELLER. Madam Speaker, it is 
sorrowful indeed that Yitzchak Ben-Zvi, 
President of the State of Israel, did not 
live to witness the commemoration of 
the 15th year of Israel’s existence as a 
free and independent and democratic 
state. 

He was a gentle man. His learning, 
his subtlety, his passion for justice, his 
reverence for the traditions of his people 
never marred, as these qualities so often 
do, the mark of gentleness that was 
uniquely his. He served his people well, 
living through all of the crises this little 
country was heir to, with the certainty 
that his people would survive the trials 
and the burdens history had placed upon 
them, 

I recall my visits with President Ben- 
Zvi and our talks which were always 
punctuated with illustrative stories, 
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flavored and nurtured by the rich tradi- 
tions of the past. 

His was a life fulfilled, for he lived 
through the miracle of the rebirth of 
Israel. He saw this barren land grow 
green. He saw the hopeless, the maimed, 
the oppressed, the despairing made wel- 
come in Israel, and molded into a viable 
culture. He witnessed the flourishing of 
the sciences and the arts in a land that 
had lain covered with dust for centuries. 
He saw cities grow—Tel Aviv, Haifa. He 
saw, in a land with no water, the growth 
of trees, the cultivation of the soil 
through artificial irrigation, He saw his 
people torn by invasion and war, and 
saw the wounds heal again. He knew 
their danger as they knew it, and lived 
with it. He knew that danger was real, 
more particularly, now that Israel may 
be surrounded by the new United Arab 
Republic, equipped and armed by the 
Soviet Union. 

As we view 15 years now gone by, we 
are conscious of the sound of Israel, the 
sound of a nation growing. In 1962, 
Israel’s per capita income was $850. It 
is the highest of all non-European coun- 
tries with the exception, perhaps, of 
Venezuela. This is remarkable when we 
consider this land of only 8,000 square 
miles with no water, no power, no coal, 
no forests, a bit of minerals, a little bit 
of oil, the burden of defense costs which 
must be maintained, and the amalgama- 
tion of thousands upon thousands of im- 
migrants. This achievement can be 
most clearly understood when we realize 
that the per capita income of the United 
States is only four times as large. Air 
transport, shipping, and tourism are 
growing rapidly. There is a dynamic 
housing program. The introduction of 
new industry, the building of new ports, 
the development of new skills bring a 
virility to Israel that is difficult to 
emulate. 

When one considers what Israel has 
done in the last 15 years, starting, as it 
were, from scratch, it is a source of won- 
derment. Israel was not allowed to grow 
in peace, but suffered invasion on the 
very day of the declaration of inde- 
pendence. She has lived under threat of 
annihilation, and life in Israel is 
guarded and tense. Yet, withal, Israel 
has encouraged art, music, literature, 
and the theater. All of this was done 
within the framework of a living de- 
mocracy, oriented toward Western 
ideals of sacredness of the individual and 
the preciousness of freedom. 

Fifteen years are less than a grain of 
sand in the eternal march of history. 
Yet, in the achievements, in the prog- 
ress, and in the vision of this free state, 
are the proportions of a mountain. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Madam Speaker, 
the birth of the State of Israel on May 
14, 1948, fulfilled the aspirations of those 
who sought a national homeland in Pal- 
estine for the Jewish people. It was 
their belief that this promised land 
would offer a refuge where Judaism could 
flourish. 

In these 15 intervening years since 
independence, development of the state 
has surpassed all expectations of the 
founders. On this, their anniversary, we 
extend to our friends in Israel highest 
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praises for their achievements, for the 
State of Israel stands for many things. 

For those of us who are Jews, it repre- 
sents the fulfillment of an ancient, burn- 
ing vision. For those of us who value 
democracy, it is an outpost of popular, 
democratic government in a part of the 
world otherwise ridden with tyranny and 
despotism. For those of us who strive 
for social justice, it stands as a fortress 
of freedom and a haven for the homeless 
and oppressed. For those of us who 
cherish national independence, it shines 
as a beacon in a turbulent world. For 
all Americans it serves as an example of 
what youth, dedication, and courage can 
achieve against overwhelming obstacles. 

As a Jew, and an American, I am proud 
to salute the people of Israel and to pay 
tribute to all they have accomplished. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Madam 
Speaker, in joining with my colleagues 
in congratulations and in salute to the 
brave State of Israel, I am expressing 
the heart-deep sentiment, not only of 
myself, but of all my constituents in the 
Second Congressional District of Illinois. 

The ties that bind the people of the 
second district and the people of Israel 
are very close. Each year many of our 
people visit Israel, and they return filled 
with the spirit and the inspiration of this 
miracle land of the modern world. 
Through the challenging and eventful 
years of Israel's history they have stood 
by with their money and their prayers. 
Their rejoicing over the triumphs that 
have attended Israel in all the years of 
her national sovereignty nowhere has 
been greater in sincerity and in measure. 

In the second district we feel that we 
have a personal representative in the 
building of a great nation in the Near 
East in Dr. Morton Berman, who re- 
signed as the beloved rabbi and spiritual 
leader of Congregation Isaiah Israel, to 
return to the land of his fathers and of 
his youth. Dr. Berman’s departure for 
Israel some years ago was noted in the 
remarks of many members of the Illinois 
delegation in the well of this historic 
Chamber. 

Israel indeed is close to the hearts of 
the men and women, of all religions and 
of all creeds, in the district I have the 
honor to represent. 

It is in the interest of the United 
States and of the free world that every 
assistance should be given Israel in es- 
tablishing and maintaining her rights as 
a sovereign nation, including that of free 
and unhampered access to international 
waterways. On this there can be no 
compromise. I am firmly convinced 
that recognition of this right should be 
made a condition of the grant of our for- 
eign aid. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs this has been my 
position in several Congresses. Itis still, 
and shall remain as long as I am in the 
Congress, my uncompromising position. 

Madam Speaker, I would not wish to 
close my remarks on this happy birth- 
day anniversary without complimenting 
Israel and her government on the ex- 
panding good will for Israel that I found 
throughout Africa on my last study mis- 
sion to that continent. From her slen- 
der means Israel has contributed far 
more in proportion than have we to help- 
ing less fortunate nations to their feet. 
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This gesture in the friendship of brother- 
hood, refiecting the desire of the young 
nation of Israel to give a helping hand to 
younger nations, was the subject of many 
applauding comments in the countries I 
visited. 

Mr. MINISH. Madam Speaker, the 
State of Israel has reached its 15th 
year. In its path of progress it has shown 
the world the dedication of the Jewish 
people, not only to the ideals on which 
that State was founded, but to insuring 
its success in spite of pressures of the 
greatest magnitude both from within and 
without. 

For a few moments, let us review the 
story of the Jews’ search for freedom 
under their own rule of law. 

The Jews of the ancient world had 
already known persecution for hundreds 
of years when their great spiritual leader, 
Moses, led the captive Jews of the Joseph 
tribe across the Red Sea into the Sinai— 
to the land of Canaan. Subsequently the 
ancient Kings of the Jews—Saul, David, 
and Solomon—brought to the Jews a 
national unity within a nation of their 
faith, under the Kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. After the Babylonian sack of 
the Temple of Jerusalem in 586 B.C., the 
Jews found themselves again under the 
domination of foreigners, a domination 
which continued on through the Romans, 
who conquered the Holy Land in 63 B.C. 
After repeated sackings of Jewish cities, 
persecutions and enslavements of Jewish 
people, culminating in 116 B.C. with a 
fierce Roman pogrom, the Jews were 
scattered throughout the Mediterranean 
world, to be absorbed into local com- 
munities. Through continued persecu- 
tion, wars, and ghetto living, the Jew 
became an orphan from his cradle land. 

In the centuries following the Jews, 
used for their mercantile abilities, were 
yet hated for their suecesses; they were 
beaten down and all too often isolated 
into separate communities, segregated, 
and even expelled from their homes and 
dwelling places where some had been for 
generations. In 1290 the Jews were 
expelled from northern Italy, in 1306 
from areas of France, in 1496 from 
Portugal, in the 1880’s under Alexander 
III there was organized persecution in 
Russia—and these were but a few of the 
campaigns against Jews through the 
years. 

Following the Nuremberg laws of 1935 
in Hitler’s Germany, the mass extermi- 
nation of the Jewish population in 
captured Europe began. The shock and 
horror felt at the enormity of Hitler’s 
crime, as it became known, galvanized 
the Jewish people’s efforts to throw 
off their resignation to fate that had 
haunted them for some many hundreds 
of years. This new force could not be 
rolled back. Their goal, freedom from 
persecution in an independent State of 
Israel, was a goal which had to be won. 

The idea of an eventual Jewish home- 
land was nurtured in the mind of a 
Viennese journalist, Theodore Herzl. It 
was he who conceived and gave dynamic 
force to the 19th century Jewish na- 
tional revival. The idea of a Jewish na- 
tional homeland was conceived in ideal- 
ism, but throughout tough-minded 
realism guided it through the obstacles 
to be overcome. Palestine was to be the 
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homeland scene—yet Palestine was ruled 
by the Turks. Some Jews were living 
there, however, and work was started 
amongst them through the creation of 
Hebrew schools, and community farms, 
by some of the early pioneers of the 
movement such as David Ben-Gurion 
and Yitzchak Ben-Zvi. The coming of 
war halted these early attempts at the 
creation of a Jewish national movement 
in the Palestine area, but at its conclu- 
sion, and with allied victory over the 
Turks who had controlled the area, the 
movement regained strength and many 
more dedicated pioneers were drawn to 
the cause. 

Great hope was given to the Jewish 
nationalists by the British Government 
in 1917 when by the Balfour Declaration 
they agreed, at least in principle, to the 
establishment in Palestine of a Jewish 
national home. The 20 years following 
this declaration was a foretaste of the 
future. Violent Arab objection to Pal- 
estinian land being given to the Jews re- 
sulted in angry clashes between Arabs 
and the Jews resident in the Jerusalem 
area. The British, by way of the Peel 
Commission Report, saw the only way out 
to be partition of Palestine into Jewish 
and Arab sectors, with limited Jewish 
immigration into their area. This still 
did not soothe the strong emotional con- 
flict between the two races but the situ- 
ation did remain fairly quiescent. Dur- 
ing the period of the British mandate 
some 425,000 Jews immigrated into the 
Palestine area as the World Zionist Con- 
gress, in meetings and roundtable dis- 
cussions throughout Europe, fought for 
international support for the Jewish 
homeland against indifference and resig- 
nation of Jew and non-Jew as well as 
mounting Arab hostility. 

This quarrel was soon submerged into 
the greater holocaust of the Second 
World War. It took the death of 6 mil- 
lion Jews during the war to bring to bear 
enough force, both on world Jewry and 
a shocked free world, to bring about ful- 
fillment of the dream of a Jewish home- 
land. 

However, there was still much blood 
to be shed. Out of ghetto and concentra- 
tion camp a new and militant Jewish 
movement—with the heroic resistance of 
the Warsaw Ghetto fighters as a model— 
and with a trained army and fierce de- 
termination, set as its goal a Jewish 
Palestine. They fought British, Arab, 
and all others who would interfere. 
The British Government, in April 1947, 
announced that they would give up their 
mandate over the area and requested the 
United Nations to adopt the problem. A 
special session of the United Nations 
General Assembly was held in April and 
May of 1947, and the Special Committee 
on Palestine was created. The commit- 
tee recommended partition of Palestine 
between Arab and Jew, with Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem to be internationalized. 
The Arabs refused the terms and, with 
fear that recurring outbreaks of hostili- 
ties between Arab and Israeli would lead 
to war, the General Assembly appointed 
a mediator for Palestine, Count Folke 
Bernadotte. He managed to establish 
a truce between the two forces, but his 
brutal murder on September 17, 1948, 
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brought even more danger to the explo- 
sive situation. Dr. Ralph Bunche took 
over the United Nations Palestine mis- 
sion and, in spite of a continued battle, 
finally established a workable armistice. 

In the midst of all the fighting the 
State of Israel was born, on May 14, 1948. 
The armistice, which was not finally con- 
cluded until July 1949, brought a nervous 
peace between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors—Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Syria. 

To put the principles of idealism, 
which were an important creative force 
for the nation, into effect in a context 
of the harsh realities of hostile neighbors 
and hostile soil was the first necessity 
of the new state. 

Israel has become a nation of many 
nationalities—of Russians, and Yemenis, 
of Germans and Slovakians—all with 
vastly varying backgrounds being welded 
into one. In the army, acting as the 
greatest catalyst in this phenomenon, all 
men and women serve, for all are acutely 
aware of the forces in opposition to 
Israel, for in spite of the armistice, Arab 
pressure has never let up. 

With a population that has grown 
from some 900,000 to over 2 million in 
15 years the problems of adjustment are 
staggering. Thus the attack against the 
problems at hand had to be mounted 
with vigor from the very beginning. Im- 
agination and hard work have inevitably 
led to success, especially in economic 
development. For example, there was a 
shortage of iron ore, so a pioneering type 
of structural concrete which requires a 
minimum of steel was developed. In 
the process of such development, Israel 
has become one of the world’s largest 
exporters of concrete. One of the vast- 
est development projects is the $150-mil- 
lion irrigation plan to take the waters of 
the Jordan River into the Negev Desert 
to bring that area to life. Water and 
hard work are all that is needed and 
both, due to insistent demands by the 
Government and peoples of Israel, should 
be made available for the development of 
the Negev. 

Though the Arab world closed the 
Suez Canal to Israeli shipping, and pre- 
vented ships of other nations from sail- 
ing to Israeli ports, Israel has become an 
exporter of foods, household goods, and 
machines the world over. Judicious use 
of over $800 million in U.S. foreign aid— 
which after 1959 was no longer needed— 
has assisted in the phenomenal develop- 
ment of the Israeli economy since inde- 
pendence. Despite the Arab blockade 
the Government gold reserves are high 
and a national airline and steamship 
service serve an expanding economy. In 
the beautiful cities of Israel such as Tel 
Aviv, Haifa, and Jerusalem, and in the 
rich farming land surrounding the kib- 
butzim—one can see the results of 
Israel’s gigantic strides forward. 

Israel is now extending technical as- 
sistance and foreign aid on her own to 
many underdeveloped countries, especi- 
ally in Africa. In spite of blockade, Arab 
intransigence, vestiges of discrimination 
in too many parts of the world, and often 
confused and divisive internal influences, 
Israel progresses and shows a willingness 
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to meet her obligations as a responsible 
nation to the rest of the world. 

Yet the pressures, external and inter- 
nal, do not let up. We were all saddened 
at the death of Israel's President Yitz- 
chak Ben-Zvi. His moderating influence 
will be sorely missed. It is as the 121st 
Psalm says, he that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep.” After 2,000 
years of dispersal the people of Israel, 
and their leaders, are determined to keep 
Israel free. They do not sleep at their 
task. I would like, at this time, to salute 
their efforts. 

Mr. MULTER. Madam Speaker, the 
identification of the Jews with Palestine 
is centuries old. Since the time of 
Moses, since the days of David and Solo- 
mon, there were Jews in this land. The 
temple erected by Solomon in the Holy 
City was held to be the most sacred spot 
on earth. Even when the Romans for- 
bade the presence of those of the He- 
brew faith in Jerusalem in 132 A.D., the 
city continued to be regarded as his 
spiritual home by every Jew wherever 
he had settled in the world. 

When the Zionist movement began in 
the 19th century, it was the belief of its 
leaders that there was a definite need 
for a national homeland. Throughout 
the centuries since the diaspora, perse- 
cution was always present where there 
were Jews. But in the 19th century, 
there was more fear from being assimi- 
lated into European society, to lose faith 
and customs, than from persecution. 

From Russia and Poland, Germany 
and Hungary, Jews came to Palestine, 
the promised land. Early in this cen- 
tury, the Jewish National Fund was or- 
ganized and began to buy land for the 
newly arrived Jews. With the help of 
Baron Rothschild, land was purchased, 
ani car aia settled, and institutions 

t. 

The Balfour Declaration in 1917 threw 
Official British support behind such an 
idea. Yet it was not until the holocaust 
of World War II that the world took 
cognizance of their plight. Sympathy 
for the Jews and their proposed home- 
land became worldwide when Nazi tyr- 
anny began its preplanned program of 
annihilation. The Warsaw ghetto was 
one such example. 

With the fall of Warsaw, the German 
conquerors initiated a systematic exter- 
mination of the 450,000 Jews in the city. 
First came an enforced segregation. 
Then, because of a limitation of the 
number of Jews who were permitted to 
work, starvation and pestilence became 
rampant. Famine and disease did not 
prove as effective as they wanted, so the 
Germans, in the summer of 1942, inau- 
gurated a plan to send 5,000 Jews daily, 
to death camps at Treblinka and Ausch- 
witz. The number was raised to 7,000, 
then 10,000. By 1943 only 50,000 were 
left in the ghetto. Resistance was 
hopeless, but the survivors decided to die 
heroically rather than be herded like 
cattle to extermination. The first bat- 
tle occurred on April 19, 1943, the begin- 
ning of the Passover celebration. This 
fierce struggle was to last for 3 weeks, 
with token resistance holding out until 
September. The outcome was known be- 
fore the fight had begun. German 
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might demolished block after block until 
the ghetto was leveled and all the living 
removed. 

Their heroic deaths were not in vain. 
Because of world news coverage this bat- 
tle became one of the most celebrated of 
World War II, one which gave major im- 
petus to the Zionist cause. 

Following the war, the U.S. Govern- 
ment steadfastly exerted its influence in 
favor of the Zionist cause. Although the 
case was discussed at length and without 
definite solution in the United Nations, 
the withdrawal of the British Mandate 
forces on May 14, 1948, gave the Jews 
their chance to express their ambitions 
by proclaiming an independent Israel. 

This act automatically enshrined the 
millions of Jews who had died during the 
world war, during the riots of past cen- 
turies, during the massacres following the 
destruction of the city of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70 by Titus and his Roman soldiers, 
Once more Israel existed on maps and 
was not just a name printed on the pages 
of the Bible. 

A struggle ensued between the Arab 
States—who claimed Palestine as part 
of the Arab world—and the protectors of 
the newly proclaimed state. Solidarity 
among the defenders soon drove back 
the attacking Arab forces and held the 
acquired territory until the United Na- 
tions could arrange a truce. A tense 
atmosphere remains at the frontiers, 
with occasional raids on border outposts, 
but this so-called peace gave Israelis the 
chance to build their new state into a 
bastion of democracy. 

There is evidence, everywhere, of this 
labor of love which the populace has 
poured into their country. Tel Aviv is 
now a gleaming metropolis of modern 
architecture. Eilat, on the Red Sea, is 
undergoing an ambitious expansion 
drive. Acco, the ancient Acre of cru- 
sader times, is becoming the center of 
steel and iron production. 

Modern Israel has grown away from 
the kibbutz, the Jewish communal vil- 
lage originally established in Israel. 
Settlements are being created to house 
the thousands of immigrants who arrive 
monthly seeking a new life. As each new 
town is laid out in proposed industrial 
areas, wells are dug, apartments and 
stores constructed, workers settled, and 
life begins. It is the expectation of the 
designers that each industrial city will 
house 50,000 and will become a separate 
entity unto itself. 

The people who come to these cities 
to live and work do so from all over the 
world. Living in Israel are representa- 
tives from 102 countries. The break- 
down among the people, though, is three 
main groups, the Ashkenazim—those 
from Europe and the western-oriented 
countries, the Sephardim—those from 
Asia and the Arab countries, and the 
Sabras—those who have lived all their 
lives in Israel. The population is truly 
a melting-pot, yet the divergencies and 
dissimilarities are slowly disappearing. 

The army plays a large part in mold- 
ing the new Israeli citizen. Since mili- 
tary training is compulsory for all young 
men and most young women, all are uni- 
fied into one modern fighting organiza- 
tion, nationalistic and Israeli oriented. 
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As they leave the service, the young 
people take with them their training and 
teaching. Those living and working 
near the borders must always be alert 
and prepared for snipers and invaders. 

Young men and women are also tak- 
ing part in world politics and interna- 
tional development. The Government 
of Israel began in 1954 a program of 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. Since their country is ringed 
with a wall of Arab hatred, it was the 
intention of the Israel leaders to create 
an atmosphere of friendship between Is- 
rael and other states outside the Arab 
sphere of influence. There are 83 states 
and territories now receiving this tech- 
nical assistance, proving how successful 
this plan is. 

Educational facilities in Jerusalem, 
Haifa and Tel Aviv are proving the most 
important component of this program. 
To these institutions come the natives 
of the underdeveloped nations who wish 
to learn techniques which have been im- 
plemented in Israel to bring progress. 
In 1962, 1,623 students enrolled on 
scholarships provided by the Israel 
Government. The courses undertaken 
encompassed a wide field including med- 
icine, engineering, agriculture, business 
administration, and public health. 
These students, as they complete their 
courses, will return and apply what they 
have learned to the building of their 
own countries. 

Not only do these scholars return with 
ideas on construction and improvement. 
They carry with them the greatest learn- 
ing that Israel has to offer, that of de- 
mocracy. One living in Israel for any 
length of time must become susceptible 
to the democratic processes which are 
a part of the everyday life of the Is- 
rael citizen. For this reason Israel is, 
indeed, the bastion of democracy in the 
Middle East. 

Since its inception, Israel was destined 
to be a democracy, having a government 
of the people and for the people, dedi- 
cated to the principles of liberty, equal- 
ity, and justice for all. It has a leg- 
islative body, called the Knesset, to 
which the populace sends 120 delegates 
of their choice, to represent them in the 
Government. This supreme authority 
elects the President who holds office for 
a term of 5 years. The Cabinet, headed 
by the Prime Minister, is responsible, 
too, to the Knesset. For these reasons, 
elections in Israel are of great interest, 
with participation by practically the 
entire adult population. 

Since political equality is guaranteed 
without distinction of religion, race, or 
sex, political parties have arisen to insure 
much opposition to the strongest party, 
the Mapai, of which the leading govern- 
ment personalities are members. Be- 
cause of the numerous parties, a major- 
ity in recent years has been difficult to 
attain. Yet, although fragmentation 
may be the result, true democracy has 
been championed. 

The Government in recent years has 
fostered a “sell Israel” campaign, not 
only through the technical assistance 
programs, but also by having people come 
to see for themselves how democracy 
works. Tourism in Israel is now becom- 
ing big business. Last year alone, 184,000 
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tourists visited the country and earnings 
amounted to $33 million. 

What, though is the attraction to visit 
this land? Primarily, people come to see 
the development of the country, to see, 
as in the case of the Jews from America, 
for what their money has been spent. 
They also come to renew themselves in 
the land of their faith. Those outside 
the Jewish faith, come to visit the his- 
toric Biblical sites, cited both in the Old 
and New Testaments. The city of Ti- 
berias on Lake Tiberias—Lake Kinner- 
et—contains ruins of the summer villas 
and palaces of Roman consuls and Jew- 
ish kings. It is the same water known in 
Jesus’ time as the Sea of Galilee. 

The desolation of the area of Sodom 
would appeal to artistic eyes. Acre— 
Acco—on the coast became legendary 
during the crusades and again, when the 
city withstood the siege of Napoleon. 
The Dead Sea with its burning salts and 
sand is always a novelty to the adven- 
turous. Was it not the Red Sea whose 
waters parted for Moses? Is not King 
ae copper mine again in opera- 

on? 

Yet, aside from the historical or reli- 
gious connotations, Israel is 
its tourist facilities to please those travel- 
ers who come to rest, to vacation in the 
sun. The port of Eilat on the Red Sea 
will, within 5 years, become a resort 
town of the first magnitude, offering 
bathing facilities as well as rugged desert 
terrain. The present accommodations 
comprise 8 hotels, including an 11-story 
skyscraper, and construction is under- 
way on a marina-type system of hotels 
and motels which will double the present 
260-room capacity and entice the tourist 
to enjoy modern comfort in Eilat. 

Another way in which the country be- 
comes more enticing to the world travel- 
er is in the government’s relentless 
pursuit of Israel’s ancient past. Each 
year, archeological expeditions go forth 
to preselected sites, mounds, caves, or 
ruins, and unearth for posterity the 
records of past civilizations. Scholars 
are using the Old Testament of the Bible 
to prove the existence and locations of 
sites under exploration. At the same 
time, by these finds, the Bible is being 
proved to be one of the greatest factual 
histories ever written. 

Of current excitement in the archeo- 
logical fleld is the Dead Sea scrolls. In 
the bluffs adjoining both sides of the 
Jordan River and the Dead Sea, caves 
have been located which contain arti- 
facts and papyri of historical importance. 

On the Jordanian side, early texts of 
the New Testament came to light in re- 
cent years. 

On the Israeli embankment, the im- 
portant letters of Bar Kochba, the leader 
of the Jewish revolt in A.D. 132, against 
the Romans, were discovered in excellent 
condition. 

From these documents, historians are 
able to piece together the events leading 
up to the rebellion, the location of Bar 
Kochba’s main encampment, conditions 
during the brief tenure of the rebel, and 
subsequent suppression by Roman 
legions. All have been in virtual ob- 
scurity since few written records existed 
before the present find on this major 
event of Jewish history. 
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The Government Department for 
Preservation of Historical Sites has un- 
dertaken extensive excavations at Ramat 
Rahel, which is situated near Jerusalem, 
and has determined the site was the 
citadel of one of the last kings of Judah, 
Jehoiakim, who reigned just before the 
Babylonian forces destroyed that king- 
dom. The diggings will now be made 
ready for tourist use, bringing to the 
public the living Bible. 

On the Mediterranean coast stands the 
quiet town of Caesarea. As the name 
implies, the town was once the showplace 
of Palestine, Herod the Great's chief 
port. All that remains of the once proud 
city are ruined buildings of Turkish 
architecture and piles of rubble. The 
main part of the ancient city lies under 
the sea, a victim of neglect and the ero- 
sion of breakwaters. Underwater ex- 
plorations are expected to find the col- 
losi, which guarded the harbor's entrance 
and perhaps the villa of Pontius Pilate, 
bringing us once more back to the Bible. 

Recent tours by the Israeli Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and folk dance 
groups have played an important part 
in bringing Israel international atten- 
tion. Furthermore, life in the homeland 
has been preserved in paintings by such 
leading artists as Rubin and Levanon, 
whose are part of an exhibi- 
tion touring the United States at this 
time. 


Although not a citizen of Israel, Leon 
Uris acted as an Ambassador for the 
state when he portrayed superbly the 
early struggles of the young state in his 
book “Exodus.” Modern day life, told 
in a comical vein, is portrayed in the 
play “Milk and Honey,” now delighting 
audiences in Washington, D.C., and 
throughout the United States. All have 
contributed to bringing Israel interna- 
tional renown. 

One day, in the not too distant future, 
Israel will become the showplace of. the 
Middle East, perhaps the finest example 
of what a small nation can achieve. 
The potentials are great—as an indus- 
trial state, tourist spot, urban life or 
archeological paradise. Without much 
needed water, though, development can- 
not continue. Therefore, experimenta- 
tions in water have top priority. The 
potential for agricultural development 
is there, if the vast desertlands can be 
reclaimed. With water, the land could 
become a huge garden, fertile enough to 
grow practically any vegetable or fruit. 
In the near future a $100 million pipe- 
line will be opened, permitting water 
from the Sea of Galilee in the north to 
flow into the sand tracts of the Negev in 
the south. The cost of constructing 
another is almost prohibitive. Fortu- 
nately scientists have discovered a proc- 
ess for cheap desalinization so that sea 
water, through the use of solar energy, 
can be used in the irrigation of the 
desert. When this problem is solved, 
then Israel will truly become the land 
of milk and honey. 

All this can be destroyed if the dictator 
of Egypt is allowed to pursue his course 
without hindrance. The following arti- 
cle from the Congress Biweekly of March 
18, 1963, a publication of the American 
Jewish Congress, is an apt commentary 
on the attitude of President Nasser 
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toward his Arab neighbors, toward Israel, 
and toward the Western Allies: 


NASSERITE TRIUMPHS 


The rebellious Nasser army officers who 
took control of Syria in a lightning revolt 
must add to the misgivings, not only of 
Israel, but of all people who realize the 
threat posed to by the pattern of un- 
rest in the Middle East, which has seen the 
revolt in Iraq, a coup d’état in Yemen, and a 
reported plot against Jordan’s King Hussein. 
The people in this country, who seek comfort 
from these coups by strong men and char- 
ismatic colonels, because these men are try- 
ing to rid their nations of domestic Commu- 
nists, fail both to reflect on recent history 
and on the nature of these events. The no- 
tion that these pro-Nasser countries will now 
swing their sympathies to the West because 
they will alienate the Soviet Union is totally 
unrealistic, as clearly demonstrated by the 
fact that Nasser has long persecuted the 
Communists within his realm while receiv- 
ing the continuous aid and support of the 
Soviet Union. 

The temptation then to draw the con- 
clusion that the Middle East events repre- 
sent a gain to the West and a setback to 
the Soviets must be strongly resisted. A 
straw in the wind about Arab sentiment in 
this regard is the statement made by Salah 
Bitar, Syria’s new Premier, who is reported 
to have said that he is more worried about 
Israel and Western policies in the Arab 
world than about communism. 

What can be said about the Middle East 
events is that they will undoubtedly en- 
danger stability in other Arab countries, 
since pro-Nasser forces will exploit their 
successes in Iraq and Syria to intensify their 
efforts at subversion. Another palpable re- 
sult of Nasser's triumph is that Israel will 
become more hard pressed and its security 
even more seriously menaced. Egypt's lead- 
ing newspaper, Al Gumhoria, leaves no doubt 
about the intentions of the Nasserites. The 
Syrian revolution,“ it proclaims exultantly, 
“has completed a circle to blockade reaction- 
ary bases in Jordan and Saudi Arabia and 
the imperialist base in Israel.” 

Whether the United States will have sec- 
ond thoughts about its policy which, until 
now, has been based on the assumption that 
any supposed barrier to Communist designs 
merits its support, is not clear. To be sure, 
Secretary Rusk has indicated that the United 
States would frown on any efforts to under- 
mine the security of Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia. Presumably he meant to include 
Israel, too. Whether this betokens a more 
realistic appraisal of the imperialist char- 
acter of Nasserism cannot, at this juncture, 
be determined. 

The sooner any illusions about Nasser's 
aspirations are laid, the better will it be for 
all mankind. Only when Nasser realizes that 
the independence and security of all Middle 
East states will be defended by the free 
world will he be given pause in his reckless 
ambitions. 


A realistic reappraisal of U.S. foreign 
policy goals would, I believe, leave no 
doubt in the minds of those who look on 
Nasser as a bastion against communism, 
that he is in reality nothing but an op- 
portunist who is endangering the whole 
stability of the Middle East. 

Through the efforts of Premier David 
Ben-Gurion and the late Presidents 
Chaim Weizmann and Yitzchak Ben-Zvi. 
Israel has attained a position of respect 
in the world community. Their dreams 
became concrete plans, their plans reali- 
ties. This nation has achieved in a few 
years a remarkable record. 

As a- friend: of the free world, we in 
America are proud of this friendship and 
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wish to congratulate the people of Israel 
on their 15th anniversary of independ- 
ence. 

Mr. TOLL. Madam Speaker, on April 
29 Israel celebrates the 15th anniversary 
of its independence. 

On May 14, 1948, when a group of 
brave men gathered in Tel Aviv to pro- 
claim the establishment of the State of 
Israel, the country was already in the 
midst of war. Irregular Arab bands had 
crossed the border some months earlier 
and were attempting to “throw the Jews 
into the sea.” Only a few hours after 
the Declaration of Independence was 
read by David Ben-Gurion, the armies of 
the surrounding Arab states also 
attacked the new state. At great cost, 
Israel managed to survive and defeat her 
enemies. Even more, blockaded and 
harassed by guerilla warfare, the people 
of Israel opened their doors and hearts 
to over one million immigrants. They 
built industries and irrigated wastelands. 
In every field of endeavor they bettered 
themselves despite tremendous obstacles. 

But today, 15 years later, Israel still 
finds itself surrounded by enemies and 
threatened with war. The people of 
Israel deserve peace. They have been 
persecuted for centuries and, arising 
from the ashes of Hitler’s destruction, 
they have built a homeland. We, in 
America, have done much to help them. 
We have given generously both financial 
and moral support. But money and good 
will are no longer enough. A war in the 
Middle East will not only destroy the 
people of the area, it may well engulf the 
whole world. 

It is the duty of our Government, as 
the leader of the free world, to raise its 
voice and exert its influence to bring 
the leaders of Israel and of the Arab 
states together at the peace table. It is 
our duty to guarantee Israel’s integrity. 
I-hope that next year’s anniversary will 
see the realization of these goals and that 
Jerusalem, the city of peace, will indeed 
be at peace. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Madam Speaker, 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the citizens of the great 
State of Israel on the occasion of the 
15th anniversary of Israel independ- 
ence. The magnificent achievements of 
those 15 years would not have been pos- 
sible without the fine spirit and dedica- 
tion to hard work of the Israelis. Their 
example has been an inspiration to 
emerging peoples everywhere. In 15 
years they have carved a nation out of 
the desert. Modern cities have sprung 
up where just a few years ago there was 
nothing but small groups of shabby huts. 
Thriving agricultural cooperatives have 
come into being throughout the nation, 
a testimony to the selflessness and in- 
dustry of their members. Israel has 
taken its place among the community of 
nations, self-reliant and proud, looking 
toward the future with confidence, while 
preserving the traditions of the past. 

There is a striking similarity between 
the development of Israel and the early 
days of our own great land. In both 
countries, groups of people who had suf- 
fered religious persecution and economic 
privation in their own lands came into 
a wilderness to make a new nation in 
which they could worship as they pleased 
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and govern themselves according to their 
own lights, securing for themselves and 
their posterity the benefits of the abun- 
dance locked in the land. While the 
achievements of both countries would 
not have been possible without the great 
character of those who founded them, 
both countries have in common that 
their accomplishments were given im- 
petus by the contributions of outsiders. 
There were those outside both countries 
who wanted to see these noble experi- 
ments succeed. None of our present- 
day problems can make us forget the 
wonderful contribution of the French 
and individuals in other lands in those 
early days when our situation was so 
precarious. Likewise, no matter to what 
great heights they may rise, the people 
of Israel can never forget the contribu- 
tion of those outside their own country, 
Jew and non-Jew alike, who supported 
their attempt to make a new home for 
themselves and their families, and gave 
their aid at the time of greatest need. 

One of the most important vehicles 
through which this aid was given was the 
Israel bond program. In 1951, when the 
infant nation desperately needed capital 
for essential projects, Israeli Prime Min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion formed the De- 
velopment Corporation for Israel to sell 
bonds directly to the people of the United 
States. This was against the advice of 
many brokers and bankers, who felt that 
the shaky condition of Israel’s finances 
and economy mitigated against the 
feasibility of the sale of public bonds. 
But the response of the people of the 
United States was overwhelming, eclips- 
ing even the most optimistic estimates. 
In that first year alone, more than $50 
million worth of Israel bonds were sold 
in the United States, and from that time 
to the present, more than $600 million 
worth have been purchased. 

During this period there has been a 
radical change in the attitude toward 
Israel bonds. At first, it was assumed 
that the purchases of these bonds was a 
gift, and that the principal, much less 
the interest, would never be repaid. In 
fact, when I gave a talk at one of these 
early bond dinners, a man approached 
me and told me that while he was going 
to buy a bond, he did not think it was 
proper for me to emphasize the bonds 
as an investment since they were not 
going to be repaid, but rather that it was 
quite obvious that such sums should be 
considered only a gift. Well, a few 
weeks ago I met that same man at an- 
other dinner, and asked him whether he 
thought it was still unfair to talk of the 
bonds as aninvestment. He replied: 

No, of course not, since they are going to 
redeem the first bonds this year. 


But, then, he told me, somewhat rue- 
fully, he had thought so little of the bond 
in terms of its redemption possibilities 
that he had misplaced it, and when his 
wife learned that redemption was about 
to begin, she was furious with him. 

This points up better than anything 
else I know the change in attitude to- 
ward these bonds. They are now uni- 
versally looked on as fine investments, 
and indeed pension funds, labor unions, 
banks, and other groups are increasingly 
looking to Israel as a place to invest 
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their funds. Private venture capital is 
flowing into Israel. These bonds, sold 
in 29 countries throughout the world, 
have provided since 1951 approximately 
one-quarter of the development budget 
of Israel, and have enabled groundwork 
to be laid for new industrial enterprises, 
harbors to be financed, new roads to be 
constructed, the expansion of commu- 
nications and power facilities, the ex- 
ploration and exploitation of natural 
resources, the establishment of new irri- 
gation systems and the construction of 
the oil pipeline from Elath to Haifa. In 
addition, they have helped in the con- 
struction of immigrant housing and new 
schools. 

This year the original 12-year bonds 
will be redeemed. All future bonds will 
be redeemed as they come due, and in 
fact, the financial position of Israel is 
so strong that annuity bonds as well as 
capital appreciation bonds are now be- 
ing sold, all at higher interest rates than 
originally. 

The bond program, so successful in the 
past, continues to play an integral part 
in the upward movement of the state 
of Israel, and on the occasion of the 
15th anniversary of this nation, we can 
look forward to new and greater achieve- 
ments, made possible by the combination 
of dedication of the Israelis and the help 
of their friends throughout the world. 

Israel has proved her friendship for 
our country. All Americans have good 
reason to record their faith and good 
wishes for Israel and her people. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Madam Speaker, 
the year 1963 marks the 15th year of 
independence for the State of Israel. 

During its very few years of existence, 
this small nation has made such great 
strides both economically and politically 
that today it stands as a modern and 
free country, a strong ally of the United 
States. 

I rejoice with Israel as it reaches an- 
other milestone in its history. May the 
years ahead bring peace, prosperity, and 
continued freedom to Israel, the bulwark 
of democracy in the Near East. 

Independence day observances in 
Israel have been saddened by the passing 
of Yitzchak Ben-Zvi, Israel’s second 
President. Mr, Ben-Zvi, was a leader in 
the struggle for the establishment of an 
independent Jewish homeland. I extend 
my sympathy to the people of Israel upon 
their great loss. His tough-minded de- 
termination to have Israel succeed will 
not be a message written in water for 
succeeding generations. Independence 
will continue to be an act of faith in 
the midst of irrational hatred. I hope 
that our Government will reaffirm our 
intention to defend Israel’s independence 
and in doing so, insure the peaceful, 
political, and economic development of 
all the Near Eastern nations. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Madam Speaker, 
today marks the 15th anniversary of the 
great historical events which reestab- 
lished the statehood of Israel. The peo- 
ple of Israel, as well as the Jewish com- 
munity in the United States, must surely 
experience an unusual sense of joyful ac- 
complishment as they look back over the 
years and recall their achievements in 
reconstructing Israel as an independent 
and democratic state. 
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Today we see Israel as an outpost 
of freedom and democracy among the 
turbulence of the Middle East. Although 
surrounded by political as well as by 
natural enemies, Israel has successfully 
strived to maintain peaceful atmosphere 
under which her people can transform 
the land into a flourishing nation. 
Israel's soaring economic growth and de- 
velopment gives testimony to her accom- 
plishments in reviving the agricultural 
and industrial interests of the entire 
area. 

Although still very young among the 
nations of the world, Israel was quick to 
assume responsibilities in the community. 
Under an unusually generous and far- 
sighted policy of foreign aid, Israel has 
offered economic and technical assist- 
ance to some 20 countries of Africa and 
Asia. When so many newly independent 
nations face the difficult problems of de- 
veloping modern political economic and 
social institutions, Israel stands as not 
only a worthy example to follow but also 
as a ready source of aid and encourage- 
ment. 

We in America have strong ties with 
Israel and we are proud that she has 
looked to us in the past for guidance in 
shaping her destiny. We congratulate 
her on her glorious achievements and we 
salute her as a worthy member of the 
family of nations. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, as Is- 
raelis celebrate their 15 years of inde- 
pendence, they can be proud of the prog- 
ress which they have achieved since the 
declaration of independence was first 
proclaimed on May 14, 1948. From a 
fledgling nation with fed resources and 
little manufacturing, the people have 
built their country into the stronghold 
of democracy which the Western World 
recognizes as a friend and ally. 

From the first, the Israelis were forced 
to persevere over almost insurmountable 
odds. The massed attacking Arab forces 
threatened the very existence of the 
newly established state. Yet unity and 
the desire to survive helped the Jews to 
throw back their enemies and to acquire 
needed additional territory. Out of war- 
torn factories were constructed modern 
oil refineries and phosphate plants. 
Crops were planted in irrigated desert 
land to provide for the ever-increasing 
number of immigrants who came to live 
in this promised land. Everywhere in 
Israel there has been some form of de- 
velopment—the harbor and recreational 
facilities of Eilat, the irrigated lands of 
the Negev, the shipyards of Haifa, and 
the schools of Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. 

The record of development is stupen- 
dous. Credit for this achievement lies 
with the Jews who founded the state, 
with those who came to settle and to 
prosper, and with the leaders of the gov- 
ernment, such as David Ben-Gurion and 
the late Chaim Weizmann and Yitzchak 
Ben-Zvi, who had the foresight to plan 
ahead for the future. 

On the 15th anniversary the future 
has been reached, yet even newer goals 
must be set so that Israel will continue 
to prosper. On this their important oc- 
casion, we in the United States extend 
our congratulations on the progress of 
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Israel and offer our continued friendship 
to the people of this dynamic nation. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, on April 
29, the gallant State of Israel marks its 
15th anniversary. 

I am filled with deep admiration for 
the tremendous accomplishments of this 
tiny country, in this incredibly short 
period of time, against almost insur- 
mountable odds. 

The people of Israel have opened their 
doors to their brethren from the dis- 
placed persons camps in Europe, from 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, from 
Asia, Africa, and the Arab lands. They 
have housed and given employment— 
and a chance to start a new life—to more 
than 1 million immigrants since 1948. 
They have conquered the desert and 
have created cities where not so long ago 
there was nothing but desolate wilder- 
ness. They have built hospitals and 
schools, increased their agricultural out- 
put and industrial production and have 
doubled their exports. 

But even more important, Israel has 
not forgotten the debt it owes to nations 
of the free world. Just as the countries 
of the West came to Israel’s aid when 
the new state needed technical, financial, 
and moral support, so Israel has come to 
the assistance of the new nations of 
Africa and Asia. 

Last year, more than 300 Israelis were 
providing expert knowledge in agricul- 
ture, education, health, construction, and 
economics to governments on four con- 
tinents. Another 800 Israelis were at 
work on projects sponsored jointly by 
Israel interests and the foreign govern- 
ments. And over 1,600 students from 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America came 
to 


stands as a fully independent and self- 
sustaining nation in the world. Israel 
can be very proud of its 15th anniver- 
sary. I salute the people of Israel and 
wish them continued success. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish at this time to ex- 
press my deep sorrow upon the death of 


leader and humanitarian. 
Mr, GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, Israel is 
celebrating its 15th anniversary as a 
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state, and I am happy to have the op- 
portunity to join with Israel’s many 
friends in observing this date. 

We know that the joy of the people 
of Israel in reaching this milestone in 
their history has been diminished by the 
death of their great leader and dearly 
beloved President, Yitzchak Ben-Zvi. 
Their happiness is also marred by the 
most recent threat against their exist- 
ence—the treaty of union signed by 
Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, which, it is re- 
ported, includes an article calling for 
the destruction of Israel. How tragic it 
is that this brave, new state, which was 
attacked only a few hours after achiev- 
ing its independence in 1948, has been 
forced to exist in a state of war ever 
since; that her neighbors refuse to grant 
her the peace for which Israel has 
begged and for which she has always 
aimed. Premier David Ben-Gurion, in 
his 15th independence anniversary mes- 
sage to his people, described for us the 
true, splendid character of the people of 
Israel and the deepest wishes of the state 
when he said: 

Let us all realize that before making de- 
mands on others we must first of all make 
demands on ourselves. Let us steadfastly 
and confidently continue to hold out our 
hand in peace. 


The Israel people are to be congratu- 
lated upon their many splendid achieve- 
ments in the face of overwhelming odds; 
truly, they have performed miracles. 
One miracle is that this small country 
has managed to survive, to grow, and 
fiourish, despite a program of immigrant 
absorption that no one could believe pos- 
sible and that no other country in his- 
tory has ever undertaken before. Israel 
has managed to resettle and rehabilitate 
more than a million immigrants. 

The people of Israel have labored with 
unbelievable energy and devotion. No 
tasks are too great, no sacrifices too 
costly in their efforts to reach their 
goals for their homeland. They have 
made the desert bloom. Worthless land 
has been made fertile and it now pro- 
duces 75 percent of the food required to 
feed the people. Israel has followed an 
ambitious plan of economic development; 
she has created a diversified industrial 
structure, and the list of new and en- 
larged Israel industries is an impres- 
sive one; chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
textiles, building materials, precision 
instruments, electrical appliances, metal- 
works, household and sanitary equip- 
ment, wearing apparel, and processed 
foods, and others. In addition to the 
expansion in industry and agriculture, 
the Israel Government has sponsored 
large investments in mining. Giant 
strides have been made in the field of 
education; three great universities have 
been opened. Housing, transportation, 
building construction, cultural advance- 
ment, are other goals which have been 
reached. 

Because the new State of Israel has 
made such phenomenal progress, she is 
a shining example to newly created states 
of Africa and Asia who now seek to emu- 
late her. Israel is responding gen- 
erously; to the fullest extent possible, it 
is sharing its experiences with those who 
request it. Manpower training in Israel 
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is provided; experts, advisers, instructors, 
and survey teams are sent on request; 
Israel teams plan and organize training 
facilities abroad, and trained personnel 
prepare and implement itinerant courses 
in developing countries, utilizing the 
latest training aids. Israel plays a lead- 
ing role in a number of vast multilateral 
development plans. Israel trains nurses 
for medical and public health work and 
at present manages and directs several 
hospitals in Ethiopia and Ghana; an eye 
clinic was established in Liberia by Is- 
rael surgeons and physicians. The tech- 
nical program plus the unselfishness of 
the Israelis, their dedication to their 
tasks, and their achievements in their 
own country have all combined to infuse 
the new nations with the hope that they 
can accomplish the same wonderful re- 
sults. 

We must admire Israel for her foreign- 
aid program; we can be grateful that the 
emerging underdeveloped nations look to 
her, for Israel has proved what united, 
dedicated people of a new nation can ac- 
complish under a democratic form of 
government. All this is a powerful 
weapon against the spread of commu- 
nism in the new nations. The United 
States must continue to do all in its 
power to help preserve the security of 
Israel and to save her from destruction. 

We salute the State of Israel, our al- 
ly, our bastion of democracy in the Mid- 
dle East. We hail her valiant citizens 
who, daily, have unflinchingly faced ag- 
gression by their neighbors. We praise 
them for their myriad achievements and 
their unselfishness in assisting others al- 
though still confronted with serious 
problems in their own land. 

We pray that the gallant country of 
Israel will be granted the just rewards 
it has earned; happiness for its people 
and peace for the nation. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the valiant people of 
Israel on the 15th anniversary of the 
establishment of the State of Israel. 

The phenomenal growth of this coun- 
try in population and economic stability 
against the greatest of odds stands as a 
monument to the will and sacrifices of 
her people. With all that this country 
has had to do, we might think her only 
task was to build her own resources, but 
these people have extended the helping 
hand of friendship to those in need on 
four continents. 

This anniversary is marred only by 
the passing of a great leader, Ben-Zvi, 
and the continual striving of other na- 
tions to destroy this valiant country. 
We know that these great people, with 
the help of all free people, will survive 
these dark hours and go on to greater 
achievements. 

The United States has been generous 
in its aid to Israel. Where has our aid 
done a greater job? We can take justi- 
fiable pride in our part in the establish- 
ment of Israel, congratulate her on this 
15th anniversary, and pledge our con- 
tinued support to her worthy goals. 

Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Near East 
Report, a newsletter edited in Washing- 
ton by Mr. I. L. Kenen, has published a 
most interesting issue in commemora- 
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tion of the 15th anniversary of the 
State of Israel on April 28. I am in- 
cluding an article setting out a view of 
Israel's position in the world and ex- 
cerpts from a second article reporting 
some of the aid Israel has extended to 
other nations. 
The first article follows: 


ISRAEL’S 15TH ANNIVERSARY 


Many years ago, a contemporary Jewish 
prophet made a significant prediction about 
the Jewish state that would some day come 
into existence. 

“It will be unique,” he said. “In tradi- 
tional colonization, the motherland exploits 
the colony economically, while the colony 
exploits the motherland culturally and 
spiritually. With Israel, it will be the 
reverse.” 

This was profoundly true. The Israel 
that was established in May 1948 had a 
Jewish population of 650,000. More than 
a million newcomers made their home there 
and Israel needed substantial assistance to 
settle them. The motherland, the Jewish 
diaspora, gladly helped Israel to absorb her 
immigrants, to build her economy, to insure 
her survival. 

Friendly nations—most of all our own 
Government—generously provided grants 
and loans. And, as a result, Israel's econ- 
omy and defenses have been strengthened. 
Today, she is a sturdy democracy, on the 
road to economic independence. 

But what has Israel given in return? Has 
she in fact become the spiritual and cultural 
center she promised to be? What message 
does she have for others? 

Jews who are old enough to remember 
when Hitler came to power, just 30 years ago, 
recall their horror at the brutality of nazism, 
the callous indifference of it collaborators, 
the paralysis of its opponents. They sank 
into a nadir of despair, numbed and shocked 
at the vast betrayal of conscience. 

The struggle which culminated in the es- 
tablishment of Israel restored the faith of 
Jews in their capacity to shape their future. 
It promised Jewish survival. If Israel had 
done nothing more than that, it would still 
have made a glowing contribution to the re- 
generation of the Jewish people. 

In the beginning there was Israel's act of 
humanity. Her doors would always be open 
to every Jew in need of a home. She took 
them all—the old and the young, the sick, 
the strong and the dying, the educated and 
the illiterate. This act of compassion was 
also an enactment of judgment, eloquently 
reminding the world that too many doors 
had been closed to the Jews when barbarians 
turned Europe into a vast charnel house. 

In that act, Israel counseled a world that 
had become obsessed with material things 
and the art of destruction that it must cher- 
ish and honor people. 

But Israel has come to mean much more. 
She has a message, not merely for Jews, but 
for the peoples of many lands. For Israel 
has come to symbolize respect for the right 
of the individual man to be free in his own 
home, to work with others in the common 
effort toward a better life and to be safe 
from the oppression of masters and the hos- 
tility of neighbors. 

Israel was not overwhelmed by the squalor 
and desolation of the Near East slums and 
deserts. She forged ahead to higher stand- 
ards of living. Her example challenged her 
neighbors to raise their sights and to become 
restless and unwilling to dwell in the stag- 
nation of the past. And, most significantly, 
she has literally become a light around the 
world. 

Overleaping the frontier of ignorance and 
hostility, she has sent her teachers and 
scholars to the far corners of four conti- 
nents. She is teaching that every human 
being is entitled to live a full life, not a 
vicarious one, to develop his own personality, 
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as he wills it and not as it is molded for him, 
and that he may work in cooperation with 
his neighbors, not in regimented battalions. 
Israel has become—in terms that can be 
grasped and understood—the promise and 
the proof that the free society works, that 
it truly offers the fullest opportunity. 

The little nation remains independent, 
even though she is surrounded by enemies 
who threaten to destroy her. More than that, 
Israel tells us, people can advance and can 
overcome combinations of hostile circum- 
stance by the cooperation of self-respecting 
free men. 

Today, Israel is engaged in social action on 
an international scale, conducted by a peo- 
ple who have always preached that salvation 
is won by a life of good works in the present. 


Mr. Speaker, although faced with 
demanding problems of development 
within its own borders, Israel has given 
aid to other countries as described in 
the following article: 


In Asia: The Israel aid program started 
in Burma as far back as 1954. There are 
now 12 Asian countries where Israelis have 
been helpful—in irrigation, power, health, 
in the development of cotton and sugar- 
beet crops, in the establishment of frontier 
villages. 

Some of these nations are threatened by 
the influence and power of Communist 
China, as is Africa. 

In Africa: With many African countries 
on the verge of independence Israel was able 
to establish links with their future leaders, 
whom Israel's Histadruth representatives 
knew as fellow trade unionists. 

These relations began on the west coast, 
but the end of the Aqaba blockade and the 
opening of Eilat facilitated new relations 
with countries on the east coast. 

Every week a ship carries cargo back and 
forth between Israel's southern port of Eilat 
and the African ports of Massawa, Assab, 
Djibouti, Mombasa, and Dar es Salaam. 

Once a month it carries passengers—most 
of them experts and businessmen. On re- 
turn journeys it brings students. Some 60 
percent of the 1,600 foreign students come 
from Africa, and most of these are from the 
more accessible and less expensive east coast. 
Tanganyika alone has sent more than 250 
students to Israel. 

Israeli scholarships are available in some 
African protectorates which are still part of 
the British empire. And in some countries, 
British officials who resisted the Zionists in 
Palestine in the 1940’s now give their bless- 
ing as promising students depart for Israel 
to prepare themselves for independence. 

Africans welcome the Israel offers of 
scholarships because authorities can be sure 
the students will wind up in Tel Aviv, Haifa, 
and Jerusalem and not in Moscow, Peking, 
or Sofia, as might happen if the scholarships 
were channeled through some third party 
neutral. 

In Latin America: In the last 2 years, 
the program has spread to our hemisphere. 

Some Latin American leaders know that 
they face communism if they do not push 
reform. 

In Palm Springs, Calif., last month, Sen- 
ator Husert H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, described Israel as an ally in the 
struggle for democracy in Latin America. 

Israel recently entered into an agreement 
with the OAS to provide scholarships. Some 
200 trainees will take courses in cooperation, 
agricultural planning, arid zone develop- 
ment, and youth leadership. Others will 
study trade unionism. These courses will all 
be in Spanish. 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is again 
my honor to rise to note another anni- 
versary of the founding of the State of 
Israel—its 15th. 
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This year much of the joy of the cele- 
bration is marred by the untimely pass- 
ing of Israel’s President, Yitzchak Ben- 
Zvi. He was an outstanding statesman, 
scholar, and author who was beloved by 
the people of Israel and all those who 
knew him. President Ben-Zvi served for 
11 years, during which time Israel made 
great progress in its development, His 
death is a great loss to the people of 
Israel and the world. 

Last year, in noting Israel's 14th anni- 
versary, I concluded my remarks with 
the following: 

It is my hope that when the State of 
Israel reaches its 15th anniversary, peace will 
reign in the Middle East so that all of the 
peoples of that area of the world can start 
on the all-important job of developing the 
Middle East and improving the standards of 
living of the residents. 


In view of recent developments in the 
Middle East, it is unfortunately obvious 
that my hopes have not been realized. 
Instead of making efforts to restore 
peace, Egypt has, with the aid of West 
German scientists, embarked upon a 
missile and aircraft development pro- 
gram. Combined with the new Federa- 
tion of Arab States into the United Arab 
Republic and President Nasser's con- 
tinuous threats, Israel once again finds 
her security in serious jeopardy. 

Faced with this new buildup Israel 
must take steps to protect herself. 
Egypt’s action will undoubtedly start a 
new armaments race in the Middle East. 
We must, at all costs, prevent such oc- 
currence as it is not only a threat to 
Israel, the Middle East, and Africa, but 
to the entire free world. 

It is consistent with the foreign policy 
of the United States to take steps to 
prevent any military action against the 
State of Israel. The United States has 
negotiating points with which to work. 
They range from the discontinuance of 
economic assistance to the members of 
the United Arab Federation to action in 
the United Nations; that further assist- 
ance to these nations depends upon their 
endeavors toward the achievement of a 
just peace through negotiations of all 
controversial issues. 

It is my earnest hope that the problems 
of the Middle East can be peacefully set- 
tled. I have said, and have introduced 
resolutions, and I believe that the way 
to achieve peace in the Middle East is to 
have all parties involved participate at 
a peace conference. It must be the duty 
of the nations of the Western alliance 
to insure the independence of Israel and 
other sovereign states in this area. The 
United States must again take the lead 
before it is too late. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, none of 
us needs reminding that this is the 15th 
anniversary of the independence of 
Israel. The occasion is being com- 
memorated, not only in synagogues and 
Jewish homes across the country, but 
also by all of us who cherish the values 
of freedom, democracy, and self-deter- 
mination. 

Today it seems hard to believe that 
only a few short years ago it was possible 
to despair of the Jewish people. Mil- 
lions had been murdered by the Nazis; 
hundreds of thousands of others had 
been driven from their homes. But those 
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who despaired in the dark years of the 
war forgot one thing: that the Jewish 
people had a vision—a vision of one day 
returning to their ancient homeland. 
The Jewish people sustained that vision, 
and the vision sustained them. And in 
the following years, like a phoenix from 
the ashes, the State of Israel arose— 
proud, strong, and free, 

Today it ought to be possible simply 
to praise and rejoice at all that the peo- 
ple of Israel have accomplished. It 
ought to be possible simply to rest as- 
sured that the independence of Israel is 
inviolable. But of course, just as 15 
years ago, Israel is in danger. Foreign 
rocket experts in Egypt are adding daily 
to that country’s armed strength. The 
union of Syria and Iraq with Egypt will 
almost certainly lead to a revival of Arab 
militancy directed against Israel. Re- 
cent disturbances in Jordan pose a threat 
which cannot be ignored. 

And, just as they did 15 years ago, the 
people of Israel look to us in the United 
States for assistance in restraining the 
Arab States, for support in the United 
Nations, for diplomatic moves to reduce 
tension throughout the Middle East. 
We in this country can no more think of 
denying support to Israel today than we 
could in her hour of greatest peril. I am 
sure all Members of Congress will agree 
with me when I say this—that the peo- 
ple of Israel may be confident that the 
United States is not going to abandon 
them now or in the future. I take this 
opportunity to reiterate America's 
friendship for the people of Israel and to 
pay tribute to their enormous devotion, 
industry, and heroism. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to pay tribute in honor of the 
15th anniversary of the State of Israel. 

Since its establishment, the State of 
Israel has made considerable develop- 
ment and is now the most progressive 
and stabilized country in the Middle 
East. Its population has been more 
than doubled by the influx of persecuted 
refugees from all over the world, par- 
ticularly from Arab and Moslem coun- 
tries. 

To me, Israel is a foothold of democ- 
racy in the Middle East. A strong Israel 
is important to the security and welfare 
of the United States. Of all the coun- 
tries in the Middle East, the State of 
Israel stands out clearly as the most 
dependable exponent of democracy. I 
sincerely believe that our American pol- 
icy should always be one of close friend- 
ship with the State of Israel, which the 
United States helped to create. 

Notwithstanding all the wonderful 
achievements brought about by the peo- 
ple of Israel, the enemies of Israel con- 
tinue plotting the destruction of the only 
truly democratic state in the Middle 
East. In its struggle, Israel needs the 
sympathetic and wholehearted support 
of all right thinking Americans. We 
must not permit Egypt and the members 
of the Arab League, which hates Israel, 
to block the progress of the young, 
democratic State of Israel. When we 
help the State of Israel, we are not only 
helping the people of Israel, but we are 
making an everlasting friend and ally 
for the United States. 
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There must be peace between Israel 
and the Arab States in the Middle East. 

I wish for the State of Israel and its 
gallant people, a continued future of 
peace, prosperity, security, and liberty. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join my distinguished col- 
leagues in commemorating the 15th an- 
niversary of the State of Israel. 

The creation of the State of Israel in 
1948, following the termination of the 
British mandate of Palestine, fulfilled 
the hopes and dreams of millions of per- 
sons of Jewish faith and ancestry all 
over the world. 

Many of them were survivors of the 
most calculated attempt at genocide in 
the history of mankind. They dreamed 
of a state which would stand as a haven 
of democracy, freedom, and peace for 
themselves and their children. They 
dreamed of a modern day “land flowing 
with milk and honey.” 

But these people were more than mere 
dreamers, They were practical men and 
women of action. They gave unstint- 
ingly of their labors in order to make 
the deserts bloom and the cities prosper. 
We all are aware of how well they have 
succeeded. 

In the 15 years which have elapsed, 
the State of Israel has given its citizens 
individual liberties and material pros- 
perity. Unfortunately, its efforts to 
bring peace to its people have been un- 
successful. The Middle East, tradition- 
ally a region beset by strife and turmoil, 
has continued to be in ferment. Ancient 
enmities have survived to imperil the 
tranquillity of the area. 

Even today events are taking place 
which once again cause us to look to 
that part of the world with apprehen- 
sion and concern. As we extend our 
best wishes to the State of Israel upon 
this important milestone in its history, 
it is our earnest hope that the nation and 
its neighbors may soon find solutions to 
their conflicts and embark upon an era 
of mutual cooperation which must, of 
necessity, benefit all. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Madam 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the subject of my special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


ISRAEL’S 15TH ANNIVERSARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Madam Speaker, I am 
proud to join in saluting the State of 
Israel on the occasion of her 15th In- 
dependence Day. 

We are all familiar with the phenom- 
enal record of achieyement which this 
small but courageous nation has made 
since its founding in 1948. 

Fifteen years in the life of a less 
worthy and spirited nation would not 
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have meant what it has in the case of 
Israel. It would not have meant, as it 
has in Israel, that the poverty of the 
desert has been overcome, that the dis- 
eases of the desert have been eradicated, 
that the hostile desert has been forced to 
support thriving industries and flourish- 
ing farms. 

It is typical of the short national life 
of the people of Israel that miracles in 
economic and social development have 
become commonplace. 

What is most worthy of our considera- 
tion in the Independence Day is Israel's 
dedication to the ideals of human will, 
human dignity, and human brotherhood. 

We have just commemorated the 20th 
anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto re- 
volt. In doing so, we have called to 
mind the brilliant courage which men 
can muster in the face of tyranny, the 
hideous cruelty which men can perpe- 
trate in the grip of insanity. We have 
seen, all too frequently in our own life- 
time, examples of oppression and deg- 
radation similar to the Nazi extermina- 
tion of Polish Jewry. 

The hopeless rebels of Warsaw were 
fighting for a death with honor. Their 
spirit is continued in the people of Israel, 
who are fighting for a life of honor and 
who are seeking that kind of life not only 
for themselves, but for the people of new 
nations throughout the world. 

This is why Israel, who needs all the 
human resources she can find for her own 
development, is lending these resources 
of know-how and understanding in a 
technical aid program that reaches 83 
nations in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. 

On May 14, 1948, leaders of the Pales- 
tine Jewish community gathered in a 
small museum in Tel Aviv to declare the 
establishment of the State of Israel. A 
few hours later, the surrounding Arab 
countries attacked, in a war which the 
Secretary General of the Arab League 
termed “A war of extermination and mo- 
mentous massacre.” The Palestinian 
Jews know that their brethren, the sur- 
vivors of the European holocaust, had 
been the victims of just such extermina- 
tion and momentous massacre. And so, 
despite their own desperate situation, 
they opened their doors to the refugees. 
In the midst of her war for independence, 
Israel welcomed over 100,000 persons. 

And this was only the beginning. 

Between 1949 and 1952, nearly 600,000 
more immigrants entered Israel, from 
Europe, from Arab and North African 
lands, from behind the Iron Curtain. 
During the next 6 years, another 200,000 
came. 

During the first 15 years of Israel’s 
existence, more than 1 miilion human 
beings, from 100 different countries 
throughout the world, have found a life 
with honor within her narrow borders. 

Such numbers simply cannot convey 
what it means, in human terms, for 
Israel to effect the ingathering of the 
exiles. 

Imagine, if you will, the tremendous 
effort required to absorb one family of 
immigrants into the life of the new 
country. 

Landing at Haifa Harbor, this family 
is prepared to begin its new life with 
nothing more than the possessions it can 
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carry and the clothes it can wear. The 
Government must prepare, even before 
the boat docks, to house this family and 
employ its father. 

The Government must transport the 
family to a settlement, which has only 
recently been established, and provide 
medical and educational facilities. It 
must offer social services, vocational 
training and guidance. Very often, it 
must teach the immigrants the resur- 
rected language of the new land. 

The financial cost of such an under- 
taking is tremendous. The strain of it 
is felt in every Israeli pocket. 

Revenue which would normally be 
used to raise the standard of living must 
be diverted into rehabilitation and settle- 
ment of the newcomers. Improved 
housing for the original immigrants 
must be sacrificed to provide temporary 
housing for the new immigrants. In 
the same way, schools, hospitals, and 
even food and jobs are provided for the 
new settlers on a priority basis. 

The people of Israel give without end 
so that others may have the opportunity 
to live as freemen, secure in their own 
homeland. 

This dedication to the welfare of 
people has not been restricted by Israel 
to its nationals. Israel's technical aid 
program in underdeveloped lands has 
certain qualities which make it unique. 
Israel cannot offer financial aid. But 
she can offer training in agricultural and 
industrial development, cooperative or- 
ganizations, health, education, and social 
service, because she has struggled herself 
with the problems of development, she 
is still struggling and she knows how to 
win. 

Because she was herself a colony at 
one time, Israel’s aid is free from the 
taint of colonialism which often soils the 
generous hand of Western nations. 

Because Israel’s motives begin with 
human kindness and end with human 
dignity, her aid is not weakened by fear 
of an enslaving ideology, which accom- 
panies the aid of some Eastern nations. 

Israel's aid program is personalized. 

Last year alone, 1,623 students came to 
Israel for training; 326 Israel experts 
went abroad to train experts and teach- 
ers; and 800 Israelis were at work on 
joint economic projects. The students 
who come to Israel return home, 
equipped not only to practice their new 
skills, but to pass them on to others. 
Every Israeli expert who visits a develop- 
ing nation leaves behind him native ex- 
perts, who can carry on and expand his 
work. 

Most important, Israel’s aid program 
is self-liquidating. For instance, Israel 
and another government will agree to 
establish a jointly owned and managed 
corporation. As soon as local employers 
and employees have acquired the know- 
how necessary to run the corporation by 
themselves, Israeli interests sell out to 
native holdings. 

Thus, Israel helps to bring new na- 
tions toward the economic takeoff. And 
once they have reached that point, she 
expects no reward other than friendship. 
This is what she has received, and de- 


servedly so. 
Israel would be the first to admit that 
the advances of the past 15 years could 
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not have been accomplished without the 
help of the United States. From the mo- 
ment that President Truman announced 
recognition to the infant state, we have 
committed ourselves to the growth of 
Israel. Both our Government and thou- 
sands of our citizens have contributed 
generously to her economic stability and 
to the absorption of immigrants. Our 
assistance has paid off. And it must be 
continued. 

Immigration to Israel has not ended. 
And the cost of her defense is increasing. 

The Arab States are receiving the most 
modern weapons from the Soviet Union, 
plus economic assistance from the West. 
In order to maintain peace and stability 
in the Middle East, there must be a bal- 
ance of military power. If we are not 
prepared to supply Israel with arms, we 
must at least continue our economic aid. 
Any diminution of this aid would ad- 
versely affect not only the power bal- 
ance but would also affect the gains 
which Israel has made internally. 

I said earlier that we have consistently 
supported Israel's integrity and right to 
survive. This right is now being chal- 
lenged by the increasing strength of 
Egypt’s President Nasser. While Israel 
has a world of friends, she lives in a 
neighborhood of enemies. 

Unless our Government makes it clear 
to the Arabs, in no uncertain terms, that 
we will not countenance any attack on 
Israel, we may see the outbreak of a 
war which could engulf the entire world. 

A statement of policy guaranteeing 
the security of Israel, coupled with ear- 
nest action of the part of the adminis- 
tration to bring Arabs and Israelis to- 
gether at the peace table, is the only 
way that we can make our position un- 
mistakably clear. And clarity from us 
may mean prevention of war. 

Madam Speaker, on this 15th anni- 
versary of its independence, Israel has 
still not secured peace. May the com- 
ing year see the dream of peace realized 
not only for the good of Israel, but for 
the good of all mankind. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. BROMWELL (at the request of Mr. 
SCHWENGEL), for April 29, 1963, on ac- 
count of illness in the family. 

Mr. Asprnatt (at the request of Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado), for an indefinite 
period, on account of illness. 

Mr. Roo (at the request of Mr. 
MrnisH), for the balance of the week, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. BECKER (at the request of Mr. HAL- 
LECK), for April 29, on account of official 
committee business. 

Mr. FORRESTER (at the request of Mr. 
WELTNER), for the remainder of the 
week, on account of illness. 

Mr. Heatey (at the request of Mr. 
PIKE), for Monday, April 29, 1963, on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. BEERMANN (at the request of Mr. 
Cool), until the morning of May 9, to 
attend the 22d Plenary Meeting of the 
International Cotton Advisory Commit- 
tee at Bangalore, India. 

Mr. Hacan of Georgia (at the request 
of Mr. Cooter), until the morning of 
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May 9, to attend the 22d Plenary Meet- 
ing of the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee at Bangalore, India. 

Mr. Duncan (at the request of Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado), for Monday, April 
29, 1963, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patman, for 15 minutes, today, 
to revise and extend his remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ZakLockr, for 1 hour, tomorrow, 
April 30, 1963. 

Mr. Ryan of New York, for 15 min- 
utes, today, and to revise and extend 
his remarks; and for 45 minutes on 
Thursday and to revise and extend his 
remarks. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG (at the request of 
Mr. KING of New York), for 1 hour, 
Tuesday, April 30. 

Mr. Moore (at the request of Mr. 
Kinc of New York), for 1 hour, Tues- 
day, May 7. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Kine of New York), for 30 minutes, 
Tuesday, April 30. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor», or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MILts and to include certain tables 
and extraneous material while in the 
Committee of the Whole on H.R. 4655. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KING of New York) and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. ALGER in three instances. 

Mr. BURTON. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. 

Mr. Morse in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) ‘ 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. 

Mrs. HANSEN. 

Mr. TOLL. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 

Mr. ST. ONGE. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 495. An act for the relief of Evanthia 
Christou; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 792. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Zorich, Rosetta Amabile Zorich, and Fiorella 
Zorich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 787. An act for the relief of Zofia Mie- 
cielica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1196. An act for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Nowakowski Chandler; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2833. An act to amend subdivision d 
of section 60 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C. 96d) so as to give the court authority 
on its own motion to reexamine attorney 
fees paid or to be paid in a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding; 

H.R. 2849. An act to amend section 47 of 
the Bankruptcy Act; and 

H.R. 4549. An act to amend section 4103 
of title 38, United States Code, with respect 
to the appointment of the Chief Medical Di- 
rector of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 30, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


746. A letter from the General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation, entitled, “A 
bill to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to suspend in time of war or national emer- 
gency hereafter declared the reports required 
under chapter 145 on the progress of catalog- 
ing and standardization”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

747. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
a report on the service rendered by the Small 
Business Administration during the calendar 
year 1962, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Small Business Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

748. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on examination of rentals charged for 
equipment owned and operated by Morrison- 
Knudsen Co., Inc., Boise, Idaho, a subcon- 
tractor under Department of the Air Force 
prime contract AF 33(600)-29717 with West- 
ern Electric Co., Inc., New York, N.Y., in con- 
struction of the White Alice communication 
system in Alaska, pursuant to the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), the 
Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 
U.S.C. 67), and the authority of the Comp- 
troller General to examine contractors’ 
records, as set forth in 10 U.S.C. 2313(b); 
to the Committtee on Government 

ations. 

749. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of eligibility require- 
ments, rents, and occupancy of selected 
low-rent housing projects, Public Housing 
Administration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; pursuant to the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), and the 
Housing Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 1435); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

750. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office, U.S. Courts, transmitting the 
Annual report of the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 1962, pur- 
suant to section 604(a) (4), title 28, United 
States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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751. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act of February 11, 1903 (32 Stat. 823, as 
amended, 15 U.S.C. 29, 49 U.S.C. 45), com- 
monly known as the Expediting Act”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

752. A letter from the president, Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor Society, U.S.A., Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting the auditor’s re- 
port and the annual report for calendar year 
1962 of the society, pursuant to Public Law 
642, 85th Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 3200. A bill to redesig- 
nate the Big Hole Battlefield National Mon- 
ument, to revise the boundaries thereof, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 248). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 3887. A bill to au- 
thorize the acceptance of donations of land 
in the State of North Carolina for the con- 
struction of an entrance road at Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 249). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 4893. A bill relating 
to age limits in connection with appoint- 
ments to the U.S. Park Police; without 
amendment (Rept. 250). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 4151. A bill to direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain public lands in the State of Nevada to 
the county of Lincoln, State of Nevada; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 251). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 4588. A bill to provide 
for the withdrawal and reservation for the 
Department of the Navy of certain public 
lands of the United States at Mojave B 
Aerial Gunnery Range, San Bernardino 
County, Calif., for defense purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 252). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MONAGAN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Report pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 60, 87th Congress on Captive European 
Nations (Rept. No. 253). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 254. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2293. A bill to validate 
the homestead entries of Leo F. Reeves; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 247). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1206.. A bill for the relief of Kazimierz 
Krupinski; without amendment (Rept. No. 
255). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1237. A bill for the relief of Clara G. 
Maggiora; without amendment (Rept. No. 
256). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1275. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Ann Super; with amendment (Rept. No. 
257). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1332. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Rodrigues Fonseca; wtih amendment (Rept. 
No. 258). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1366. A bill for the relief of Vaghar- 
shag O. Danielian; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 259). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1393. A bill for the relief of Janet 
Lundie Farmer; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 260). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1518. A bill for the relief of Maxine 
Angela Lazarus Provost and Barbara Theresa 
Lazarus; with amendment (Rept. No. 261). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1734. A bill for the relief of 
Luba Siedlecki Simon; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 262). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1736. A bill for the relief of Assunta 
DiLella Codella; with amendment (Rept. No. 
263). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R, 3629. A bill for the relief of 
Pong Yong Jin (also known as Pang Yong 
Chin); with amendment (Rept. No. 264). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 74. An act for the relief of Dr. Olga 
Marie Ferrer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
265). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1560. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tinos A. Grigoras (Gregoras); with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 266). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3218. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ka- 
zuko (Joseph James) Kapp; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 267). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request) : 

H.R. 5904. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
taries of the Interior and Agriculture to 
furnish and receive emergency assistance, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 5905. A bill to amend section 1871 of 
title 28, United States Code, to increase the 
per diem and subsistence, and limit mileage 
allowances of grand and petit jurors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5906. A bill to extend to 30 days the 
time for filing petition for removal of civil 
actions from State to Federal courts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 5907. A bill to amend section 1825 of 
title 28 of the United States Code to author- 
ize the payment of witness’ fees in habeas 
corpus cases and in proceedings to vacate 
sentence under section 2255 of title 28, for 
persons who are authorized to proceed in 
forma pauperis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H.R. 5908. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to permit for 1 year, the grant- 
ing of national service life insurance to cer- 
tain veterans heretofore eligible for such 
insurance; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 5909. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction from gross income for tuition and 
other expenses paid by him for his education 
or the education of his spouse or any of his 
dependents at a college or university; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 5910. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
costs of education or training shall be de- 
ductible as trade or business expenses when 
incurred in order to obtain a new or better 
job, as well as when incurred in order to 
maintain existing skills, status, salary, or 
employment; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 5911. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, to 
establish the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration, to increase grants for 
construction of municipal sewage treatment 
works, to provide financial assistance to 
municipalities and others for the separation 
of combined sewers, to authorize the issuance 
of regulations to aid in preventing, control- 
ing, and abating pollution of interstate or 
navigable waters, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (by 
request): 

H.R. 5912. A bill to extend for 3 years the 
provisions of the Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 5913. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to exempt from 
tax musical instruments sold to students for 
school use; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 5914. A bill to clarify the relation- 
ship of interests of the United States and 
of the States in the use of the waters of 
certain streams; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 5915. A bill to equalize the pay of 
retired members of the uniformed services; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 5916. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 5917. A bill to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
and to modify the personnel security pro- 
cedures for contractor employees; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 5918. A bill to amend the Area Re- 
development Act to clarify the areas which 
may be designated as redevelopment areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 5919. A bill to amend the Area Re- 
development Act to clarify the areas which 
may be designated as redevelopment areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 5920. A bill to amend the Area Re- 

development Act to clarify the areas which 
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may be designated as redevelopment areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 5921. A bill to amend the Area Re- 
development Act to clarify the areas which 
may be designated as redevelopment areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHARLES H, WILSON: 

H.R. 5922. A bill to amend the Area Re- 
development Act to clarify the areas which 
may be designated as redevelopment areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request): 

H.R. 5923. A bill to amend section 234 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to procure 
liability insurance for personnel of the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery covering 
claims against them alleging malpractice; to 
the Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

H.R. 5924. A bill to amend section 612 of 
title 38, United States Code, to liberalize the 
completion of bed occupancy care program 
of the Veterans’ Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON Of Texas: 

H.R. 5925. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to exempt from 
tax musical instruments sold to students for 
school use; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 5926. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to provide for 
research to determine criteria and means for 
abating objectionable aircraft noise; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 5927. A bill relating to rates of postage 
on publications designed specifically for re- 
ligious instruction classes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 5928. A bill to provide that the tax on 
admissions shall not apply to admissions to a 
moving picture theater; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 5929. A bill to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, to provide for the payment of 
travel cost for applicants invited by a de- 
partment to visit it for purposes connected 
with employment; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 5930. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 
2 additional years the provisions permitting 
the lease and transfer of tobacco acreage 
allotments; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 5931. A bill to amend the act of March 
4, 1907, to provide that the 16-hour limita- 
tion upon continuous duty for certain rail- 
road employees shall apply to employees in- 
stalling, repairing, and maintaining signal 
systems, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5932. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 so as 
to authorize certain teachers employed by the 
Board of Education of the District of Colum- 
bia to participate in a health benefits plan 
established pursuant to such act and to 
amend the Federal Employees’ Group Life In- 
surance Act of 1954 so as to extend insurance 
coverage to such teachers; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 5933. A bill to promote the conser- 
vation of the Nation's wildlife resources on 
the Pacific flyway in the Tule Lake, Lower 
Klamath, Upper Klamath, and Clear Lake 
National Wildlife Refuges in Oregon and 
California and to aid in the administration 
of the Klamath reclamation project; to the 
Committee on. Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 5934. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, to promote quality 
and price stabilization, to define and re- 
strain certain unfair methods of distribution 
and to confirm, define, and equalize the 
rights of producers and resellers in the dis- 
tribution of goods identified by distinguish- 
ing brands, names, or trademarks, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 5935. A bill to amend the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Payment Act of August 30, 
1962 (Public Law 87-616) to prohibit the 
payment of fees to certain persons for repre- 
senting claimants under that act; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 5936. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938, as amended, 
to prohibit political contributions and lobby- 
ing by agents of foreign principals; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 5937. A bill to amend the Area Re- 
development Act to clarify the areas which 
may be designated as redevelopment areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.J. Res. 391. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America providing for a 4- 
year term for Members of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.J. Res. 392. Joint resolution to provide 
stricter controls over expenditures by Mem- 
bers of Congress traveling outside of the 
United States, to require employees of Mem- 
bers to serve at specific places, to provide 
for the reporting of annual financial state- 
ments by the Members of Congress, to 
establish a uniform code of ethics for Mem- 
bers of Congress and employees of the 
Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. Con. Res. 144. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the determination of the United 
States with respect to the matter of general 
disarmament and arms control; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 145. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the adoption in the United States 
of the metric system of weights and meas- 
ures; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McINTIRE: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maine recommending 
that Congress give prompt and favorable con- 
sideration to S. 702, introduced by Senators 
MAGNUSON, BARTLETT, and KENNEDY and H.R. 
3965, introduced by Congressman MCINTIRE, 
bills which would make domestically pro- 
duced fishery products eligible for procure- 
ment and distribution under the food-for- 
peace program to assist that program and 
the development of the domestic fishery re- 
sources; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Colorado, memorializ- 
ing the Congress of the United States to call 
a convention for the p of proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, concerning taxation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to ratifying the proposed amendment 
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to the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to qualifications of electors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to respectfully petitioning the Con- 
gress of the United States to institute an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to permit citizens of the United States 
who reside in American territories and pos- 
sessions to vote in national elections for 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to requesting consideration of legisla- 
tion to provide for the stockpiling of food- 
stuffs in Hawali; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawail, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to pass a Youth Employ- 
ment Act; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation to 
provide medical and hospital benefits to aged 
persons through a social security insurance 
program and to provide similar benefits to 
retired Federal employees; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States urging 
the Congress of the United States to appro- 
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priate adequate Federal funds for the erec- 
tion of a Federal laboratory equipped with 
facilities and personnel to conduct chemical, 
physiological, anatomical, and mechanical 
studies on the nature and remedy of the 
stated problems; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to give prompt and fa- 
vorable consideration to S. 702 and H.R. 3965 
authorizing the procurement and distribution 
of domestically produced fishery products 
under the food-for-peace program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDWARDS: 

H.R. 5938. A bill for the relief of Salvador 
Ochoa-Gomez; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PISHER: 

H.R. 5939. A bill for the relief of Martha 
Gonzalez Ramirez and daughter, Nebia 
Gonzalez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 5940. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Boni- 
facia Cruz Wojcik; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 5941. A bill for the relief of Julian 
A. Erskine; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


April 29 


By Mr. MULTER: 
H.R. 5942. A bill for the relief of Jacob M. 
Poss; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OSMERS: 
H.R. 5943. A bill for the relief of 
otis Livitsanos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. ROONEY: 
H.R. 5944. A bill for the relief of Eva Cuay- 
cong deCastro; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


97. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce of Albay, 
Legazpi City, Philippines, petitioning that a 
resolution be passed objecting to the pro- 
posed amendment to the War Damage Act; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

98. Also, petition of the Citizens’ Study 
Club of Oahu, Honolulu, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to requesting the Congress of the United 
States to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act as provided for in S. 747; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

99. Also, petition of the city of Rocky 
River, Ohio, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to expressing 
the sentiments of council of the city of 
Rocky River, Ohio, to Communist 
goods being sold in the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Americans Dying in War That Is Not a 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing news item from this morning’s Wall 
Street Journal notes the 80th American 
boy to die in the fighting in South Viet- 
nam. Why are American boys dying in 
a war the President refuses to call a war 
yet commits our forces to it? What does 
the Nation tell the parents and loved ones 
of these boys who are dying on a lonely 
battlefield in a faraway and strange 
land? What are we, the Congress, going 
to tell the American people as we stand 
by and allow American boys to be en- 
gaged in a war not declared by Congress? 
We have taken a solemn oath to uphold 
and defend the Constitution and the 
Constitution gives only Congress the 
power to declare war. By what right 
does President Kennedy commit armed 
forces to a continuing war without the 
sanction of Congress in accordance with 
the Constitution? 

Mr. Speaker, is it not time for Congress 
to exert its constitutional responsibility 
and notify the President that we expect 
him to live up to the supreme law of the 
land? In keeping with the oath we took 
as Members of Congress, we must return 
to Congress the powers delegated to us 


in the Constitution. Perhaps, then, we 
can bring about a policy which will make 
some sense in our dealings with foreign 
nations and the Communist threat. At 
least, American boys will not be sent to 
die in an undeclared war. 

The news item follows: 

Red guerrillas in South Vietnam killed a 
US. Army master sergeant and 40 South 
Vietnamese troops in a battle 320 miles north 
of Saigon, Vietnam military sources said. 
About 60 other Government troops were 
missing. The U.S. sergeant was the 80th 
U.S. military adviser to die in South Viet- 
nam since the United States began aiding 
South Vietnam militarily 2 years ago. 


Israel's 15th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, this 
weekend marked the 15th anniversary of 
the reemergence of the State of Israel 
and viewing the past, Israel has much 
in which she can take pride. 

Skeptics said that Israel, surrounded 
by a sea of hostile forces, with arid land, 
depleted resources, and a divergent and 
impoverished people, could not survive. 
They were wrong. 

Today the agriculturally cultivated 
land has more than doubled its acreage 
of 1948. Irrigation. has steadily in- 


creased; and she has developed a well- 
working industrial plant. 

Diplomatically, Israel began from 
scratch. Today it is a nation with high 
standards, with highly trained states- 
men, and with established government 
agencies that match those of the most 
experienced in the world. 

On her 15th anniversary, the great 
homecoming continues; more than a 
million Jews have reached her shores 
since 1948. Over the past years, Israel 
has performed the monumental task of 
receiving, rehabilitating, and resettling 
these tens of thousands. 

There has been scientific and cultural 
advancement, and a system of higher 
learning has been established which is 
on a par with the finest systems through- 
out the world. 

Israel's record for creativity is a good 
one, and in the process of sharing with 
the Israelis joy of seeing the small state 
prosper, we in the United States express 
the strong hope that the relations be- 
tween our two countries will continue in 
close harmony with mutual devotion to 
the principles of freedom. 

Israel has had more than her share 
of handicaps and heartaches in her first 
years of independence. Not one, but a 
hundred challenges have been met and 
mastered. 

This weekend we commemorated these 
achievements. Israel's success is the 
highest testimony of all to the dedication 
and energy of her people. More than 
anything else, it is proof that the will to 
live and create can survive all the handi- 
—_ history and can triumph through 


1963 
A National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, when Con- 
gress forced prohibition on the American 
people, the only ones who reveled in it 
were the bootleggers and gangsters be- 
cause it had provided them with a new 
source of revenue. 

However, we learned the hard way that 
prohibition did not stop people from 
drinking. It merely forced legitimate 
human desires to go underground. After 
spending millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money in trying to enforce an 
unenforceable law, we found ourselves 
caught in a net of terrorism, gangster- 
ism, and corruption. 

It was only the sensible repeal of pro- 
hibition, Mr. Speaker, and the subse- 
quent governmental regulation, control 
and supervision of the alcoholic industry 
that finally put an end to that bloody 
bootleg era and started to pump billions 
of dollars into our economy and into our 
own treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring to 
the attention of the Members of this 
House some very interesting figures. 
Since 1935, the Federal Government has 
collected over $93 billion in revenue from 
this industry. Last year alone, the 
Treasury took in over 85 ½ billion. The 
revenue to the individual States and lo- 
cal governments, since repeal, came to 
over $33 billion. In addition, this in- 
dustry has made a tremendous contribu- 
tion to our national economy. Recent 
figures show that it employs over 144 
million workers with earnings of over $5 
billion a year. 

The point I want to make, Mr, Speaker, 
is that it was only after we took the 
liquor trade out of the hands of the un- 
derworld that we were able to restore 
normalcy in the drinking habits of our 
citizens, enrich our Government treas- 
uries and contribute to our national 
economy. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, because of our 
sanctimonious attitude about gambling, 
we have permitted and allowed this ac- 
tivity to grow into a $50 billion a year 
business and become the chief source of 
revenue for organized crime. 

It should be crystal clear by now 
that our antigambling laws have not 
stopped—and never will stop—that nor- 
mal human urge to gamble. Like pro- 
hibition, these laws against human 
nature have driven that desire under- 
ground. It should be further obvious to 
us that no matter how much we try to 
tighten and strengthen our laws against 
the professional gamblers, we will never 
quench the American thirst to gamble. 

Mr. Speaker, just as repeal of prohibi- 
tion brought an end to the bootleg era 
and new revenues into our treasuries so 
would the end of hypocrisy in our treat- 
ment of gambling strike a lethal blow at 
organized gambling and pump a good 
portion of these moneys into the coffers 
of our Federal Government. 
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Only a national lottery could tap this 
$50 billion a year gambling business and 
produce at least $10 billion a year in new 
revenue for our treasury which could be 
used to cut our taxes and reduce our 
gigantic national debt. 

Let us not compound the errors we 
made with prohibition. Let us have the 
Government regulate and control this 
gambling industry so that our economy, 
our treasury and our people will become 
the beneficiaries. 


Government Fiscal Irresponsibility 
Catching Up With Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr.ALGER. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
have been warning that the Kennedy 
and liberal Democratic lack of under- 
standing of our economic system and the 
reckless spending which has gone on for 
three decades would someday bring us to 
a day of reckoning. 

It may be, Mr. Speaker, that this day 
is closer than we realized. The follow- 
ing editorial from the Richmond News- 
Leader provides material for some pro- 
voking thoughts. Perhaps it is not yet 
too late to save our system of free enter- 
prise, capitalism, from the onslaughts of 
the dreamers who thought the dream 
could go on forever without an awaken- 
ing to the hard reality that someday, 
somehow, debts must be paid. 

{From the Richmond News-Leader, Apr. 23, 
1963] 
Day OF RECKONING 
“DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 

“In order to pursue the greater security of 
our country, and of our fellow citizens in 
the ranks of business and industry, we shall 
vigorously promote broad ownership of US. 
savings bonds, and the benefits of acquiring 
these instruments of security through sys- 
tematic payroll savings. By so doing, we 
hope to strengthen the interdependent re- 
sources of our people, our industry, our 
Nation. 

“We recognize, further, that increased pub- 
lic ownership of the national debt—through 
U.S. savings bonds—is essential to the sound 
management of our Government’s finances, 
to the stability of our currency, and—con- 
sequently—to our continued ability to meet 
our responsibilities in the defense of the free 
world. This volunteering exercise of thrift 
secures both individual and Nation against 
adversity and emergency, and earns the par- 
ticipant a greater share in the abundance of 
America. 


“DovcLas DILLON.” 


The foregoing document is impressive and 
tolerably well turned out. In fact, it is an 
expensive piece of printing, on fine parch- 
ment. With these flourishes, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is promoting thrift—not for 
the Government, but for the average citizen. 
Mr. Dillon beseeches the Nation's business 
leaders to back the most intensive payroll 
savings bond drive since World War II. 
Translated from the Newspeak, the Secre- 
tary’s Declaration of Interdependence means 
one thing: The country is going broke, and 
we're all in the crackup together. 
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The old puritanical virtues have dis- 
appeared from Government, but luckily Mr. 
Dillon has found them in the people. He 
is in a quandary because we're losing our 
gold at the same time that the big bond 
issues of the wartime years are coming due. 
Twenty-one percent of the national debt 
is in U.S. savings bonds. Mr. Dillon already 
has proposed that both gold and silver back- 
ing be removed from all forms of paper cur- 
rency. But more important is what the 
Treasury calls “sound debt management” to 
postpone the day of reckoning. 

Sound debt management is based upon 
some rather arresting principles: What is 
the public debt? “Nothing other than the 
difference between what we have spent as 
a Government since 1789 and what we have 
received in the form of taxes and other re- 
ceipts,” says the slick campaign literature. 
How much have we spent since 1789? 
“Your Government has spent through last 
December a shade under $1 trillion 600 bil- 
lion.” How much did we get? One trillion 
300 billion dollars.” How much of that debt 
has been incurred since 1945? 
answer. 

But there are other answers for the worry- 
warts. “A debt of $300 billion seems like 
(sic) it must be a huge burden upon our 
economy and it is, of course, a very sizable 
amount.” The real worry lies elsewhere: 
“The major problems of debt management 
are not related to the size of the debt, per 
se, but rest in two other areas: rapid changes 
in the size of the debt and the structural 
aspects of the Federal debt.” Those rapid 
increases—er, changes—are never explained. 

Surprisingly, Mr. Dillon already has 
persuaded 28 of the busiest executives in 
the country to put their names to a national 
proposal which they could hardly endorse 
for their own businesses. He makes a 
blatant appeal to self-interest, saying that 
industry should be grateful for the Kennedy 
tax credits. He urges company presidents 
to pass the thinly veiled threat down the 
line by putting the bond campaign in the 
hands of promotion-minded aids. 

But with all these dubious aspects, the 
campaign does have one hopeful aim. Sec- 
retary Dillon desires to get the national debt 
out of reckless Government hands. His plan 
would put “ownership of the national debt 
in the hands of genuine savers.” We won- 
der how Walter Heller is these days. 


Oops, no 


Report From Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following report to 
my constituents: 

Your CONGRESSMAN, VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
REPORTS From WASHINGTON 
APRIL 1963. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT WAURIKA 

Much newspaper space has been devoted 
to the Waurika project and accompanying 
legislation. One of the more recent articles, 
written by Mr. Allan Cromley, Washington 
correspondent for the Daily Oklahoman, de- 
serves some comment. In his usual slanted 
style of mismanaging the news against me, 
although the next election is more than a 
year away, Mr. Cromley infers that I was 
wrong in introducing the Waurika bill this 
year in the House, and states that friction 
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between me and Representative WALTER 
Rocers of Texas is holding up action on the 
bill in his committee. Mr. Cromley says the 
Waurika project is caught up in a legislative 
snarl. I submit just the opposite. 

First, I introduced the bill in the House, 
and it was referred to Mr. ROGERS’ commit- 
tee, giving the project two routes through 
the House this year—through Mr. ROGERS’ 
committee and through the Public Works 
Committee. This was in line with an agree- 
ment between the late Senator Kerr and my- 
self in the 87th Congress and was in compli- 
ance with the wishes of those promoting the 
project. Whether the Public Works Com- 
mittee or the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee approves the project, both the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation stand ready to build it. Two routes 
are better than one; it is not important who 
builds the dam, but that it is built. I am 
confident that action will be taken on it in 
a short time. 

Second, if there is any friction between 
myself and Congressman Rocers, it exists 
only in the mind of Mr, Cromley. All Mr. 
Rocers wants are assurances that Texas’ his- 
torical water rights will not be disturbed 
when the Mangum project is built. I sym- 
pathize with Mr. Rocers’ problem, for much 
of the watershed for the Mangum project is 
in Texas. It is understood by most people 
in Washington that until Mr. Rocers is sat- 
isfled over these water rights, there will be 
no Waurika project or any other Oklahoma 
Bureau of Reclamation project approved 
through his committee. It is just that sim- 
ple. I stand ready to assist Mr. ROGERS and 
work with him in any way I can. The In- 
terstate Water Compact Committee must 
make its finding, which I am hopeful will 
meet with everyone’s approval. Mr. Cromley 
has a unique style of writing. I know of no 
other reporter that can keep as close to the 
facts and still twist the meaning into a dis- 
torted picture for the reader. He has taken 
journalistic potshots at me for several years, 
with limited success. Apparently the Daily 
Oklahoman’s editorial opposition to the 
Waurika Dam is now taking on a different 
approach, through its Washington bureau. 


DUKE ARA PROJECT APPROVED 


Biggest news for the people of southwest- 
ern Oklahoma came in April when a $2,636,- 
725 Area Redevelopment. Administration loan 
was approved for Republic Gypsum Co. 
to construct a $4 million wallboard plant 
at Duke. The huge plant will create more 
than 200 new jobs and bring untold 
benefits to the economy of southwestern 
Oklahoma. With the approval of this loan, 
the way is paved for other new industry to 
come into the area. Construction is expect- 
ed to begin in 60 to 90 days on the plant, 
which will manufacture gypsum wallboard 
used in the construction industry and have 
an annual payrol of $1 million. Another 
ARA project soon to be approved is a loan 
to Sequoyah Mills, Inc. at Anadarko. A 
$60,000 loam has already been appreved to 
Caddo Electric Cooperative for relending to 
the mill which will manufacture carpet for 
a fivye-State area. 


VISITS WITH CONSTITUENTS ENJOYABLE 


The Easter recess of Congress provided me 
with an opportunity to return to Oklahoma 
and visit with my constituents, the first such 
opportunity this year to do so, I was able 
to visit all 23 counties. The tour was in- 
terrupted when it was necessary for me to 
return to Washington to vote on a $450 
million accelerated public works appropria- 
tion bill. I cast my vote in favor of the bill 
to restore funds cut in committee. The 
APW program has already spent $636,000 in 
Grady County and $64,000 in Greer County 
to help unemployment in those areas. The 
program is a good one and should be con- 
tinued. 
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AGRICULTURE HEARING HELD IN LAWTON 


More than 100 farmers, ranchers, indus- 
trialists, and agriculture officials met in Law- 
ton April 12, at my request, for a discussion 
of the general status of agriculture in Okla- 
homa. Testimony presented at the meeting 
will be prepared into a report and transmit- 
ted to the Secretary of Agriculture. Many 
farmers never have an opportunity to air 
their views on the solving of Oklahoma’s 
farm problems. I think this meeting was a 
step in the right direction, as it allowed the 
farmer to be heard and allowed me to be- 
come better informed on what most farmers 
want in the way of a farm program. 


POST OFFICES DUE IMPROVEMENTS 


Post office improvements are scheduled in 
the near future for Anadarko, where a 
$207,000 modernization program is planned, 
and at Elk City, where $386,000 will be spent 
to build a new post office-Federal building. 
Post office improvements are also slated at 
Waurika, Frederick, Hollis, Lawton, and 
Mangum. 


CLINTON-SHERMAN AFB HOUSING PLANNED 


Construction of 100 new family housing 
units at Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base 
costing $1,477,059 will get underway soon, 
another sign that Clinton-Sherman Air Force 
Base is on the map to stay, playing a vital 
part in the defense of our country. 

NAVAL ACADEMY APPOINTMENTS 

Three fine young men, Thomas Rock and 
Curtis Cowgill III, both of Beaver, and Don- 
ald Waid, Waurika, have won my appoint- 
ments to the U.S. Naval Academy for 1963. 
They were appointed on the basis of scores 
made on competitive examinations. My best 
wishes go with them for their future careers. 


CUBAN SITUATION OUTLINED 


Much of the mail the past few months has 
concerned Cuba and Castro. At the present 
time, here is how we stand in regard to 
Cuba: 

The policies of the United States toward 
Cuba are to continue to insure the security 
of the United States, fight the spread of 
Castro communism, tighten the noose and 
isolate Cuba, and seek to free the Cuban 
people. We have substantially isolated Cuba, 
trade has been cut drastically. Rationing of 
goods is becoming more and more common. 
We are attempting to control the spread of 
Castro communism by supervising the travel 
of people to Cuba, watching the spread of 
literature and the transfer of funds from 
other nations to Cuba. At present, 14 coun- 
tries have broken relations with Cuba, 5 
still maintain them. We haye beefed up our 
propaganda by broadcasting 9 hours per day 
in Spanish over the Voice of America and are 


‘putting out tons of anti-Communist lit- 


erature. 

Support of Castro in Cuba is limited, 
though he remains strong. I am of the opin- 
ion, however, that if Castro is ever removed, 
it will be done by the Soviet Union, not by 
the Cuban people. Security measures are 
very tight and removal of Castro by the 
Cubans themselves would be almost impos- 
sible. Castro and Cuba are costing the Soviet 
Union $1 million per day, with Cuba facing 
the worst economic year in its history in 
1963. The Soviet Union will have to bolster 
its aid if Castro is to survive. Those who 
advocate the ouster of Castro by American in- 
tervention must remember that war will be 
the consequence of that action. We must ar- 
rive at another solution. This will most 
probably be through the Organization of 
American States and a united action by mem- 
ber nations. 

Any time I may be of service to you, please 
call on me. I always enjoy hearing from my 
constituents. 

Cordially your friend, 
Victor WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress. 
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Israel's 15th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 15th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Israel. This event is being 
observed by the people of Israel and by 
Israel's many friends in the free world. 

The festivities are marred this year by 
the death of Israel's President, Yitzchak 
Ben-Zvi, last week. An outstanding 
scholar and statesman, he was loved by 
the people of Israel and many people in 
other lands who knew him. He was 
President of his country during 11 of 
15 years of independence, and under his 
administration Israel made great prog- 
ress in every endeayor. His death is a 
loss not only to Israel but to the whole 
free world. 

Over these 15 years of its existence, 
Israel has maintained the most cordial 
relations with the United States. Her 
people enjoy a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, very much in the image of 
American democracy. Israel has uti- 
lized our economic assistance to the best 
advantage of its people, so that today the 
head of our foreign aid program, the 
Agency for International Development, 
is able to report to the American peo- 
ple—as he recently did—that Israel has 
made great economic strides and our aid 
in this field will no longer be needed in 
the future. 

For a number of years the general sit- 
uation in the Middle East has been rela- 
tively quiet, and many of us in this 
country had hoped that peace could be 
attained for all concerned. Unfortu- 
nately, Egypt has recently. embarked on 
a program for the development of nu- 
clear missiles, with the aid of scientists 
from West Germany. Asa result of this 
situation, Israel now feels that its secu- 
rity and its independence are threatened 
since President Nasser, of the United 
Arab Republic, repeatedly keeps talking 


about destroying the State of Israel. 


The recent federation of several Arab 
States into the United Arab Republic and 
the work being done on nuclear missiles 
in Egypt constitute a definite threat to 
the peace and stability of the Middle East 
as a whole, and to the security of Israel 
in particular. Israel finds itself in a 
very precarious position militarily. She 


‘sees the balance of military power shift- 


ing toward Egypt, and consequently she 
is forced to adopt means to build up her 
own military power. This will undoubt- 
edly lead to a new arms race in the 
Middle East, which can only have tragic 
consequences for the nations directly 
concerned and possibly also for the 
world. 

I believe the United States should take 
immediate steps to prevent an explo- 
sion in this area, which could lead to a 
new world war. Our country must exert 
every possible effort to convince Egypt to 
discontinue its activities in the field of 
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nuclear weapons and to send back to 
Germany the scientists working on the 
development of these horror weapons. 
We have been furnishing vast economic 
assistance to Egypt these past few years, 
reaching as much as $150 to $200 million 
per year in the form of grants, loans, and 
surplus food commodities. The least we 
should get from Egypt in return is a def- 
inite guarantee that she will not stir up 
trouble in the area and refrain from 
attacking her neighbors. 

In the event President Nasser, of 
Egypt, refuses to abide by our request, I 
would strongly urge the following steps, 
which I am sure many of our colleagues 
will support: 

First. That we discontinue immedi- 
ately all economic assistance to Egypt, 
including grants, loans, and the ship- 
ment of all food commodities. 

Second. That we issue a declaration 
guaranteeing the security and independ- 
ence of Israel in the event of an attack 
by the United Arab Republic. 

Third. That we inform Egypt that 
unless she suspends immediately her 
work on nuclear missiles and sends home 
the German scientists, the United States 
will supply Israel with the necessary 
arms to defend herself. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that such steps 
would be in the interests of world peace 
and consistent with American foreign 
policy. It would help maintain stability 
in the area and preserve the independ- 
ence of existing states, including Israel. 

On the occasion of Israel's 15th anni- 
versary of its independence, I extend my 
greetings and sincerest wishes to the 
people of Israel and to all friends of 
Israel in this country. We wish for it 
many years of genuine peace, prosperity 
and freedom. 


President’s Envoy Seems To Be Confused 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OP TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr, ALGER... Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent visit of the President’s special envoy 
to Moscow, Averell Harriman, empha- 
sizes the futility of the Kennedy policies 
in dealing with the Communists. Har- 
riman, the architect of the Lao disaster, 
the man who arranged the coalition 
government in Laos, tells us now he has 
won agreement from Khrushchev “in 
principle” on the need to keep the Lao 
fighting from getting out of hand. 

Did not Khrushchev agree “in prin- 
ciple” last year when the coalition gov- 
ernment was set up? The President said 
he did and, if you remember, the Ken- 
nedy administration hailed last year’s 
agreement on Laos as a great victory for 
the free world. Was somebody fibbing 
then? Did not Khrushchev agree to the 
coalition and promise to pull out the 
Russian influence? 

Mr. Speaker, the failure in Laos is just 
another in the long list of failures of 
President Kennedy who seems unable to 
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cope with a world on fire or to under- 
stand the motives or objectives of the 
Communists. Unless we can somehow 
reach the President and instill in him 
the knowledge and the courage to pursue 
a policy of strength and determination 
to halt Russian Communist aggression, 
this Nation and the entire free world is 
in imminent danger. 

The following news item from today's 
Wall Street Journal, concerning the 
Harriman visit, is full of foreboding for 
the future if this is the type of imprac- 
tical representative we are depending on 
to deal with the Communists. 

The news item follows: 

Averell Harriman, U.S. Under Secretary of 
State, left Moscow for London at about the 
same time Castro was arriving. Harriman, 
who discussed the Laotian crisis with Soviet 
officials and Khrushchev, said he had won 
agreement in principle from Khrushchey on 
the need to prevent the Laotian fighting 
from getting out of hand. But there was no 
certainty Russia has enough control over 
pro-Reds in Laos to prevent them from con- 
tinuing military advances against neutral- 
ists.” 


President Yitzchak Ben-Zvi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Yitzchak Ben-Zvi, of Israel, died last 
week at the age of 78. Few men typify 
more accurately the pioneering spirit of 
the Israeli people than their late Presi- 
dent. 

Born in the Ukraine in 1884, Ben-Zvi 
carried on the Zionist tradition of his 
father. After visiting Palestine in 1904 
to see firsthand the work of the Zionist 
settlers, he returned to Russia to found 
the labor Zionist movement. When the 
Pogrom of 1905 broke out, Ben-Zvi man- 
aged to escape the fate of his family, who 
were exiled to Siberia, and traveling 
through Europe he made his way to 
Palestine. 

In Palestine, the Jewish settlers were 
forced to fight not only the rocky, barren 
soil, the swamps, malaria, and typhoid, 
but bands of marauding Arabs as well. 
Together with David Ben-Gurion, who 
became a lifelong friend, Ben-Zvi orga- 
nized the first Jewish defense force in 
Palestine, known as Hashomer—The 
Watchman—to guard the new settle- 
ments. After World War I, Hashomer 
became the Haganah, which, after bear- 
ing the brunt of the war of independence 
in 1948, became Israel's Army. 

Not satisfied with purely military ac- 
complishments, Ben-Zvi went on to help 
organize both the Mapai Party, the fore- 
most political party in Israel today, and 
the Jewish Federation of Labor, the 
Histadruth, which now counts among its 
members nearly 90 percent of Israel's 
working force. 

After the First World War, Ben-Zvi 
was asked to join the governing body of 
the Jewish community in Palestine. He 
became chairman of its executive com- 
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mittee and, from 1945 to 1948, served as 
president of the National Council of 
Palestine Jews. 

Ben-Zvi's service to his people did not 
end with the birth of the State of Israel. 
He was elected to Parliament twice. 
And when Israel’s first President, Chaim 
Weizmann, died in 1952, Yitzchak Ben- 
Zvi was elected to succeed him, and he 
was reelected for two succeeding terms. 

In the tradition of his people, Ben-Zvi 
was more than a politician. He was an 
outstanding scholar and a prolific author. 
His books included a study of the Samari- 
tans, an ancient Jewish sect; the history 
of the Jews of Peki'in, a village in Pales- 
tine where the Jews lived uninterruptedly 
since the destruction of the Second Tem- 
ple; a history of Palestine, and geo- 
graphical treatises. He was especially 
interested in the oriental Jewish com- 
munities and the communities of the 
Middle East. 

With his passing, the citizens of Israel 
have lost one of their greatest leaders, 
Jews everywhere one of their outstand- 
ing scholars, and the world, a statesman. 


Greater-Lawrence Chamber of Commerce 
Receives Award of Merit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I call the attention of 
the House to the award to be given this 
evening to the Greater Lawrence, Mass., 
Chamber of Commerce. The Greater- 
Lawrence Chamber has been named one 
of the top 25 chambers in America. This 
award is richly deserved. 

‘The chamber has done an outstanding 
job of revitalizing the economic life of 
the Lawrence area. It has come up with 
exciting solutions to the serious eco- 
nomic problems facing our area of New 
England, and has worked closely with 
similar groups in surrounding commu- 
nities to meet the challenges of the times 
through a program known as “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap.” 

This award is a tribute to the cham- 
ber’s leadership, to its membership and 
to the community. Similarly, it is an 
outstanding tribute and memorial to 
the late Allan B. Rogers who died sud- 
denly last June after being elected pres- 
ident of the organization being honored 
in Washington today. It was Mr. Rogers 
who initiated the climactic stage of the 
chamber’s now famous program. 

Those who have followed the cham- 
ber’s activities today recognize the out- 
standing work of President Robert M. 
Maguire, Executive Vice President Elbert 
G. Moulton, Jr., Walter Demers, Jr., and 
Albert B. Gordon, to mention just a few, 
as symbolic of the community’s and or- 
ganization’s success. These officials of 
the Lawrence Chamber of Commerce 
are attending the 51st annual meeting of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and will 
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be presented the National Chamber’s 
Award of Merit signifying the Greater- 
Lawrence Chamber’s standing as one of 
the top 25 chambers in the Nation. 

This is a proud moment for the 
Greater-Lawrence area community, as 
evidenced by the accomplishments of the 
Greater-Lawrence Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Selective Service Mental Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, Parade, 
a magazine section that is published in 
many Sunday newspapers, including the 
Washington Post, contained the follow- 
ing article on April 28, 1963, under a 
column entitled “Intelligence Report,” 
which I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my fellow Congressmen: 

Who's smart? Which selective service reg- 
istrants fare best and worst on the mental 
tests given them for military induction? 
Those from Utah and Washington pass the 
tests most frequently. Those from South 
Carolina and Kentucky fail most frequently. 
More than half the South Carolinians and 
Kentuckians fail. Their failure rate is 54.6 
percent. The failure rate of those from 
Utah and Washington is only 4.7 percent. 


To the above might be added that 
Utah, which has long been proud of and 
has emphasized education, ranks No. 1 
in the number of years of schooling com- 
pleted by persons 25 years of age and 
over. The average number of grades 
completed by this age group is 12.2— 
1960. It further follows that with this 
same age group, Utah ranks first in the 
number of persons completing at least 
4 years of high school. Furthermore, we 
rank top, along with Colorado and Dela- 
ware, in the number who have completed 
at least 4 years of college. 

In Utah’s secondary schools, 49.4 per- 
cent of our teachers hold master’s de- 
grees; 98.6 percent have bachelor’s 
degrees; and 93.2 percent of our elemen- 
tary teachers hold bachelor’s degrees. 

This admirable achievement has not 
come easy to the people of our State, or 
our teachers, for there have been many 
difficult and seemingly insurmountable 
hurdles to overcome, among which are 
some of the following: Because of the 
percentage of school-age children per 
capita, which places us as second in the 
Nation; our high percentage of pupils 
attending public schools—97.4 percent; 
and our lower percentage of disposable 
income per capita; it has been necessary 
for both teachers and all Utah citizens 
to make many sacrifices in the interest 
of better education. It has been neces- 
sary for us to levy taxes to the extent 
that Utah has the second highest per- 
centage of State taxes earmarked for 
educational purposes for higher educa- 
tion, and is first percentagewise for State 
and local expenditures for all public 
education. Even with this effort on the 
part of State and local governments, the 
result has been large-size classes—Utah 
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ranks 39th in the Nation in average num- 
ber of pupils per classroom teacher in 
public elementary and secondary 
schools—and lower salaries for our de- 
voted teachers—90.1 percent of the 
national average. 

Another factor which I would like to 
point out is that much of our land in 
Utah is federally owned—second only to 
the States of Nevada and Alaska. Thus 
we are unable to draw revenue for State 
and local government from this land. 
We do receive some aid for our schools 
through Federal appropriations such as 
Public Law 874 and Public Law 815; how- 
ever, I am proud to say that the bulk of 
our education expense is carried by the 
people of Utah, for only 4.8 percent of all 
schools are paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This might be compared with 
Alaska, which receives 24 percent of its 
school costs from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I am proud to say further that Utah is 
one of nine States which has no State 
debt for education. We have followed 
in our State a sound fiscal policy of meet- 
ing current expenditures with current 
revenue—this also holds true in other 
departments of our State government. 

The success of our school system in 
Utah may be attributed to many factors, 
but for the most part it is the educational 
philosophy of our founding forefathers, 
who felt that the first order of impor- 
tance was establishing schools. This in- 
herent philosophy of the value of a good 
education is apparent with all people 
throughout our State. This, coupled 
with the devotion to and love of educa- 
tion demonstrated by our teachers, has 
made Utah one of the top States in edu- 
cation in America in the past, as well as 
at present. 


Water Pollution Control Program in 
Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Labor-HEW appropriation bill, H.R. 
5888, would reduce the funds for water 
pollution control grants from the $100 
million requested by the President to only 
$90 million. In view of the fact that 
there are now applications already on 
hand for $170 million of Federal aid, any 
reduction would be an unfortunate set- 
back to this urgently needed program. 

It is particularly disturbing that the 
cut was made on the erroneous basis 
that communities could turn to the ac- 
celerated public works program to make 
up the loss. The fact is that that pro- 
gram is available only in communities 
with high and persistent unemployment, 
so that the communities which would 
lose out under this cutback could not 
necessarily use the other program. 
More importantly, the Congress in au- 
thorizing the accelerated public works 
program and in appropriating funds for 
these grants did so in order to make a 
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net addition to the construction activity 
and thereby create jobs to relieve un- 
employment. A basic principle of that 
program is that the funds are not to be 
used for projects which would have been 
built without the aid and are not to be 
used to replace funds for regular Fed- 
eral programs. 

Last Wednesday, a list of nearly 1,600 
communities which have applications 
pending under the water pollution pro- 
gram was inserted into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD beginning on page 7037. 
Because of the special method of proc- 
essing followed in the State of Georgia, 
whereby applications must be a com- 
pleted or final package, it was not pos- 
sible to include a full listing for that 
State. Even the additional information 
now available does not present a com- 
plete picture since I understand there are 
many communities in Georgia actively 
developing projects under this program. 
I am inserting in the Recorp a listing of 
a number of additional communities in 
that State which have been pending ap- 
plications for grants under the water 
pollution control program and which 
could be adversely affected by the reduc- 
tion in funds made by H.R. 5888. 
Supplemental list of pending applications 

jor municipal waste treatment works con- 

struction grants 


GEORGIA 
Grant 
Municipality: request 
1 re $33, 190 
Wr ⁰¶ SS L A 600, 000 
8 ͤ Ä——— NERE os 410, 400 
0 pret ereenin oie nctn nie 10, 487 
TTT 165. 800 
„ ia A 350, 000 
CC I A E T E. 110, 000 
Fayetteville- LILIUS oe 73, 400 
Pulton: County... nnn needle 465, 000 
——— ee. 4 61, 200 
e . 32, 430 
WENO oi aaa 441, 000 
Milledgeville. -E enpre Foe tk 600, 000 
I post e eases eens 56, 700 
. cece nee en 61, 500 
Valdosta oe — 269, 700 


Bonneville Stands on Its Own Feet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
JOHN P. Saytor, has taken unusual in- 
terest in the fiscal problems of Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. His inter- 
est certainly is most welcome and proper 
and his concern is appreciated. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania made certain comments 
which I fear left wrong impressions. 

My distinguished colleague advocates 
a BPA rate increase on a the-sooner-the- 
better basis. His insistence comes at a 
time when the 88th Congress has before 
it a program that would permit BPA to 
net between $6 and $15 million a year by 
marketing surplus power in the Pacific 
Southwest. 
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My first point is this: Any BPA rate re- 
view should await the approval or dis- 
approval of Congress on the proposed 
marketing program. 

The proposed Pacific Northwest- 
Pacific Southwest intertie would have a 
very favorable impact on BPA’s financial 
position. BPA rates come up for review 
and possible change at 5-year intervals. 
Existing rates will continue until Decem- 
ber 20, 1964. BPA Administrator Charles 
F. Luce has stated BPA will not wait that 
long, however, to review its rates. That 
will be done this year after Congress has 
had a chance to act on the intertie pro- 
gram. There will be plenty of time, after 
Congress considers the intertie, to review 
rates and recommend adjustments. 

Can you imagine what would happen 
if a private utility were to appear before 
its regulatory agency and petition for a 
rate increase at the same time ignoring 
a sales program that would substantially 
increase its revenue? Surely, only one 
thing would happen. The increase would 
be denied. And the utility probably 
would be chided for upsidedown think- 
ing. It would be nudged out the door 
and admonished not to return until its 
marketing program was resolved. 

After Congress wishes are known, BPA 
can thoroughly review its financial re- 
quirements. It can take many factors 
into account, including the intertie, and 
Mr. Luce will then recommend to the 
Federal Power Commission whatever 
rate revisions are necessary. 

I spoke of wrong impressions. For one 
thing, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania said this—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 4: 

Mr. Luce has indicated in his letter that 
BPA realizes that a rate increase may be re- 
quired for the period 1964-69. This realiza- 
tion will be welcomed warmly by the taxpay- 
ers provided that the increase is sufficient 
to eliminate the drain which the BPA cur- 
rently inflicts on taxpayers’ funds. 


First of all, BPA does not currently 
inflict a drain on taxpayers’ funds. BPA 
pays its own way with interest. 

I shall explain this in a moment. But 
first, may I emphasize that when BPA 
repays the investment in Northwest 
power projects, these projects will con- 
tinue to produce revenues for the U.S. 
Treasury for the benefit of the Nation’s 
taxpayers for scores of years. 

The Federal Government's investment 
in 15 Pacific Northwest multipurpose 
projects in operation as of June 30, 1962, 
totaled $1,880 million. Of this amount 
$1,540 million is to be repaid from power 
revenues. The rest is chargéd—and 
properly so—to such nonreimbursable 
benefits as recreation, navigation, and 
flood control. Another $520 million in- 
vested in transmission lines raises BPA’s 
total obligation to the Treasury as of 
June 30 to $2,060 million. 

BPA receipts to last June 30 totaled 
$860 million. Of this, $221 million was 
used to repay in full annual appropria- 
tions for operations and maintenance. 
Another $318 million was applied to in- 
terest on the capital investment. The re- 
maining $321 million was used to repay 
capital investment and, as of June 30, 
this amount was about $20 million more 
than the repayment schedule called for. 

Thus, while it is correct to say that 
the taxpayers’ money has been invested 
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to develop Northwest multipurpose Fed- 
eral projects, this is an investment that 
is being repaid—with interest. This is 
more than can be said of many public 
works financed with Federal appropria- 
tions in other parts of the country. The 
service life of the Columbia projects will 
span many, many years beyond the 
repayment period. 

Now, this brings us to my distinguished 
colleague’s remarks on interest, which I 
fear also left the wrong impression. I 
was disturbed and left more than a little 
confused by his reference to interest 
rates—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 4, 
page 3426—and by what he left unsaid. 
So I delved into the matter. I found 
that the interest rate paid on U.S. Treas- 
ury marketable securities from 1939 
through 1960 averaged 2.252 percent. 
BPA has paid 2.5 percent on projects 
constructed by the Army engineers and 
on one small reclamation project, and 
3 percent on other Bureau projects, 
which include Grand Coulee and Hungry 
Horse Dams. 

The Congressman from Pennsylvania. 
did not make any particular point on 
interest rates other than to imply, per- 
haps, that they should have been higher, 
although, as it was, they still were above 
the going Federal rate. 

My distinguished colleague makes no 
reference to the fact that private util- 
ities, in effect, have obtained interest 
free loans from the Government through 
fast writeoffs amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Frankly, I am critical 
of this omission. 

If my distinguished colleague’s goal 
is to see BPA operate on a sound finan- 
cial basis, he should support programs 
such as the intertie. This program, if 
built at Federal costs, certainly will pep 
up BPA’s financial outlook. 

In these days of intense international 
competition—a contest. which involves 
our very survival—we must take great 
care not to impose an economic handicap 
or burden on any region. I am confident 
that my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania realizes that he cannot 
promote the economic interest of his own 
region by hobbling the forward progress 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

President Kennedy made this point 
ably in August 1962 in connection with 
BPA’s 25th anniversary. He said: 

When you help build a region, you help 
build your nation. The economic growth of 
the Pacific Northwest has created a bigger 
market for Detroit cars and Pittsburgh steel 
and Boston shoes and Atlanta textiles. The 
list is almost without end, and proves again 
that the economic vitality of one region af- 
fects the economic vitality of all other 
regions. 


A selfish approach to regional interest 

does not build the Nation’s strength. In- 
deed, such an approach is fraught with 
peril. 
If the intertie program and its attend- 
ant legislation should fail to pass, the op- 
ponents of these measures would perpet- 
uate restrictions that prevent BPA from 
selling at a profit power that now wastes 
into the Pacific Ocean. This is power 
available whenever streams are above 
minimum flows. 

In each of the past 5 years when BPA 
has had annual deficits, electrical en- 
ergy substantially greater than the year’s 
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deficit went unsold for lack of a market. 
The water was spilled unused over the 
dams. In other words, in these 5 years 
we wasted power worth approximately 
$125 million. Surely this is a waste in 
natural resources that we can ill afford. 

Water is a self-replenishing resource 
and by using it prudently we may con- 
serve our supplies of fossil fuels. It 
makes good sense to do so. 

BPA in the past 25 years has achieved 
a remarkable record of marketing Fed- 
eral power at the lowest possible cost. As 
Administrator Luce has stressed, BPA is 
committed to a program that. will put it 
back on a sound financial basis. 

Because of a surplus accumulated 
prior to 1957, BPA is still cumulatively 
$20 million ahead of schedule in meeting 
its obligations to the Treasury. We real- 
ize that a rate increase may be required 
for the period 1964 through 1969. 

The amount of any increase will rest 
largely on what Congress does with the 
Pacific Northwest-Pacific Southwest in- 
tertie. An essential part of this program 
is the legislation which I described and 
which, by the way, is supported unani- 
mously by the Pacific Northwest congres- 
sional delegation. If Congress approves 
this program, the raise in BPA rates will 
be small and not likely to hinder electric 
consumers. The program also will les- 
sen a shameful waste in natural re- 
sources. These things are, of course, 
vital to our country’s welfare. 


Test Ban Letters to Colleague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, interest 
has been revived in letters I sent to 
colleagues last month under dates of 
April 3 and April 4 on the test ban issue. 
They were triggered by a communica- 
tion to the Members from William C. 
Foster, Disarmament Agency Director. 
In order that the content of these let- 
ters be available to anyone interested, 
I have asked that they be reproduced in 
the Recorp as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTITIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1963. 
Re nuclear test ban treaty. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Yesterday you received 
a letter from the Director, Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, mentioning the 
risk of “surprise abrogation” inherent in 
test ban treaty. 

This would be the situation if Soviets 
prepared clandestinely in their laboratories 
for a vital testing series. This could be 
done over a period of years behind the 
secrecy of the Iron Curtain. The Soviet 
Union then would suddenly announce with- 
drawal from the treaty and capitalize on 
this surprise factor by conducting intensive 
tests. i 

The Director states the risk of Soviet 
achievement of nuclear superiority in this 
manner could be reduced by a U.S. policy 
of maintaining readiness to test in such 
eventuality. 
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However, the impossibility of keeping U.S. 
progress up under these circumstances was 
adequately stated by President Kennedy on 
March 2, 1962, in announcing U.S. test re- 
sumption following the breach of the then 
existing informal testing moratorium. 

The President's words were as follows: 

“In actual practice, particularly in a so- 
ciety of free choice, we cannot keep top- 
flight scientists concentrating on the prep- 
aration of an experiment which may or may 
not take place on an uncertain date in the 
future. Nor can large technical laboratories 
be kept fully alert on a standby basis wait- 
ing for some other nation to break an 
agreement. This is not merely difficult or 
inconvenient—we have explored this alter- 
native thoroughly and found it impossible 
of execution.” 

The Director's letter briefly mentions 
arguments for a test ban treaty. A more 
complete and fair discussion can be found 
at page 3234 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 28, 1963. 

The subject also is covered in the Amer- 
ican Security Council’s March 18, 1963, 
Washington Report which accompanies this 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 4, 1963. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: If a nuclear test ban 
treaty will serve to reduce the world’s risks, 
it is only an effective treaty which will do 
so—one which in fact stops nuclear weapons 
progress equally on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 


Negotiation of an ineffective treaty would 
surrender the benefits an effective one 
might achieve. 

Disarmament Agency Director William C. 
Foster wrote you on April 2 declaring “sig- 
nificant Soviet advances” by cheat testing 
“would require a series of tests.” He added 
that under present U.S. treaty proposals “the 
probability is high that any meaningful 
series would be discovered by seismic and 
intelligence means.” 

I respectfully differ with Mr. Foster based 
on scientific facts brought to light during 
recent hearings of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

The AEC’s Director of Military Applications 
testified that all nuclear weapons of military 
interest except very large super H-bombs, 
which the Soviets have anyway, can be de- 
veloped by underground tests which create 
seismic signals of very small size. 

The Defense Department's seismologist 
testified about the inherent limitations on 
seismic instruments to detect and identify 
as cheat tests signals of this very small size 
(10 millimicrons and less). 

The net effect of this testimony was that 
intelligent Soviet cheating would create sig- 
nals which might be detected outside the 
U.S.S.R. but would be too small to identify 
as cheat tests. This is because such signals 
cannot be distinguished from the seismic 
signal of hundreds of small earthquakes oc- 
curring annually in Soviet territory. 

Therefore, there exists a “big hole” for 
cheating and clandestine development of 
Soviet nuclear weapons superiority under 
U.S. nuclear test ban treaty proposals. 

This “big hole” can be closed, and an ef- 
fective treaty achieved, only by U.S. insist- 
ence on manned seismic stations inside the 
U.S.S.R. Unmanned “black boxes” won't do 
the job because they are not tamperproof. 

Although Mr. Foster mentions “‘intelli- 
gence” as another means to spot cheating, 
when one recalls the difficulties even of find- 
ing out what is going on in nearby Cuba, 
wisdom dictates little reliance be placed on 
this alternative. 

Sincerely, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 
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The American Security Council 
March 18 Washington Report referred 
to in the first letter was reproduced in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on March 25 
at page 4914. 


A Five-Point Plan for Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that Republicans are fully aware of 
the President’s responsibility for the 
conduct of our foreign policy and stand 
ready to support him in any course of 
action we believe will contribute to the 
extension of freedom throughout the 
world and promote peace with security 
and justice. But I believe we have a re- 
sponsibility to oppose administration 
policies which result in a deterioration 
of America’s position abroad—for exam- 
ple, the policies which permit a Commu- 
nist beachhead to remain 90 miles off our 
shore. 

Last Thursday evening, April 25, the 
chairman of the national Republican 
congressional committee, Congressman 
Bos WILsoN, of California, issued a di- 
rect reply to the President’s wish in a 
recent press conference that opponents 
of his foreign policy would submit specific 
alternatives to his Cuban policy. The 
Baltimore Sun carried the story the next 
morning with a front page banner head- 
line, and under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to place in the Rec- 
orp both the remarks of Congressman 
Wiso and the story by the Sun’s high- 
ly respected and extremely competent 
reporter, Howard Norton: 

EXCERPTS OF CONGRESSMAN WILSON’S 
REMARKS 

Candidate Kennedy came into office 
pledged to revitalize the Western alliance, 
restore bold, imaginative leadership to the 
free world, and renew America’s prestige 
abroad. In contrast, his administration has 
followed a foreign policy which can best be 
described as one of defeat, retreat, and de- 
ceit. From our humiliating defeat at the 
Bay of Pigs to the present Communist drive 
to take over Laos, New Frontier foreign poli- 
cies are collapsing all over the world. It is 
difficult—if not impossible—to name one 
area where the United States, under the so- 
called leadership of John F. Kennedy, has 
stood up to our enemies as vigorously as it 
has opposed our friends. 

America suffered a major defeat at the Bay 
of Pigs because the President committed 
American prestige, but failed to deliver the 
required military and naval support. We not 
only have failed to remove the Communist 
threat from this hemisphere, but we have 
retreated from our demands for an on-site 
inspection of the island. We have openly 
accepted the continued presence of Soviet 
troops and so-called technicians in Cuba, 
and have clamped down with “ on 
raids by Cuban exiles. As far as I can tell 
the only congratulations President Kennedy 
has received for his bold action have been 
from Pidel Castro. 

In other parts of the world we are in seri- 
ous trouble. We have not halted the advance 
of communism in southeast Asia, but we 
have succeeded in toppling the pro-Western 
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government in Laos and replacing it with 
a coalition which—as we feared and forecast 
15 months ago—is resulting in a Red take- 
over of that country. The architect of this 
brilliant bit of foreign policy, that famous 
failure, Averell Harriman, has been rewarded 
with a promotion to Under Secretary of 
State. 

We have not removed the Soviet influence 
from Africa, but we have removed from 
power the only pro-Western anti-Commu- 
nist leader in the area, Moise Tshombe, and 
denied self-determination to the people of 
Katanga. Today we not only do not have 
peace in the Congo, but we see increasing 
evidence that the Central Congolese Gov- 
ernment, which we helped bring into power, 
is playing the Soviet’s game in Africa. 

We have reached the point in our his- 
tory where we, as American citizens, can 
no longer believe what our Government says. 
We have witnessed a policy of deceit bla- 
tantly practiced by administration officials 
who glibly claim that its the right of the 
Government to lie. For what purpose? To 
try to keep high the ratings and solid the 
image of the architect of the plan—John 
F. Kennedy. 

Is this the bold, imaginative leadership 
Candidate Kennedy had in mind? I believe 
we could do with a little less of it and a 
little more frankness and commonsense. I 
believe, in short, it’s time for a change. 

There are a number of courses of action 
open to this Nation if the Kennedy ad- 
ministration really wants to eliminate the 
Communists from this hemisphere. As a 
starter, I would suggest: 

1. Recognition and support of a Cuban 
Government in exile. 

2. An economic quarantine which would 
include the cutoff of all U.S. aid to nations 
which trade with Cuba and a cutoff of U.S. 
funds to Latin American nations which in- 
sist upon maintaining economic and diplo- 
matic ties with Castro. 

3. Closing of the Panama Canal to Cuban 
trade from Red China and the Soviet bloc 
countries, which has risen sharply in recent 
months and is sustaining Castro eco- 
nomically. 

4. An ultimatum to the Soviet Union that 
we will sever diplomatic relations unless So- 
viet troops are removed from Cuba within 
30 days. 

5. The strict enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine in the future to prevent more 
“Cubas” from developing in Latin America. 

Because of the Kennedy administration’s 
reluctance to take these five steps, the Amer- 
ican people must supply the sixth step to- 
ward eliminating the Communist menace 
from the Western Hemisphere and restoring 
this Nation's respect and honor in every 
corner of the globe. The sixth step must be 
the election in 1964 of a Republican Presi- 
dent and a Republican House of Representa- 
tives to put some backbone into our sagging 
foreign policy. 

We need but 1 winner to accomplish the 
former and but 40 to achieve the latter. 
With the help and organization of devoted 
Republicans in particular and disgusted 
Americans in general, we can—and will— 
change what has become a retreat for the 
United States around the world into an all- 
out defense of freedom. 


From the Baltimore Sun, Apr. 26, 1963] 
GOP Asks ULTIMATUM TO RUSSIA ON TROOPS 

In CuBA—WITHDRAWAL OF ALL SOVIET 

UNITS UrRGED—SEVERANCE OF TIES SUGGESTED 

Ir 30-Day DEADLINE ISN'T Mer 

(By Howard Norton) 

WASHINGTON, April 25.—The Republicans 
tonight unveiled a five-point plan for defeat- 
ing the Communists in Cuba and all of Latin 
America. 

The plan includes an ultimatum to Mos- 
cow, threatening the severance of diplomatic 
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ties unless all Soviet troops leave Cuba within 
30 days. 

In a speech before 2,000 GOP women from 
all parts of the Nation—a speech believed 
to be a preview of what the Republicans will 
offer in the coming campaign—Representa- 
tive Wimson, Republican of California, chair- 
man of the Republican congressional com- 
mittee, urged: 

1. That the Government close the Panama 
Canal to Cuban trade from Red China and 
other Soviet bloc countries—a trade that has 
risen sharply in recent months. 

SUPPORT EXILE GROUP 

2. That the U.S. Government give formal 
recognition and support to a Cuban govern- 
ment in exile. 

2. That the White House send an ultima- 
tum to the Kremlin, announcing that this 
country will sever diplomatic relations with 
Russia within 30 days unless all Soviet troops 
are removed from Cuba. 

4. That Washington declare an economic 
quarantine which would automatically cut 
off all U.S. aid to countries which trade with 
Cuba. This should also include the cutting 
off of all U.S. funds to Latin nations which 
insist on maintaining economic and diplo- 
matic ties with Castro’s Cuba. 

5. That this Government announce a strict 
enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine in the 
future to prevent more Cubas from develop- 
ing in the future. 

PREDICTION MADE 

Wilson told the nationwide gathering of 
GOP women that if the Kennedy adminis- 
tration does not do these five things, then 
the American people next year must take a 
sixth step—the election of a Republican 
President and Congress, “to put some back- 
bone into our sagging foreign policy.” 

Senator Morton, Republican of Kentucky, 
chairman of the Republican Senatorial 
Campaign Committee, commented upon 
President Kennedy's statement that he 
thought it “unfortunate that he (Castro) 
was permitted to assume control in the 1950's 
and perhaps it would have been easier to 
take an action then than it is now. But 
those who were in positions of responsibility 
did not make that judgment,” he added. 

“The facts are,” Morton said, “that those 
who are in a position of responsibility did 
make a judgment and did take action. In 
March of 1960 under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration steps were begun to train and equip 
an expeditionary force of the Cuban exiles 
to invade the island. 

“For various reasons, among them the 
difficulties of finding the proper leadership, 
that invasion could not be implemented dur- 
ing the remaining months of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

“It was attempted in April of 1961, under 
the Kennedy administration,” Morrow said. 
Ir FAILED 

“It failed.” 

“Most people agree,” Morron continued, 
“that its failure was caused by Castro's air 
superiority. The attorney general says that 
the invaders were never promised air cover. 
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“Yet evidence is clear that the invaders 
were assured that there would be no air op- 
position. 

“It is also generally accepted,” MORTON 
declared, “that militarily Castro’s forces are 
10 or 15 times as effective today as they were 
in April 1961.“ 

Morton pointed out that when the Presi- 
dent finally took his firm stand against the 
Russian missile installations in Cuba, he 
sup) him “to the hilt,” as did most 
Republicans. 

Some Republicans and some very impor- 
tant Democrats asked for even stronger 
measures, Morron said. 

“In any event, the United States was hailed 
throughout South and Central America and, 
indeed, throughout most of the free world 
for seizing the initiative. 

“Unfortunately,” Morron told the Repub- 
lican women, “in conforming our Cuban 
policy to expediency, we have seen the edge 
of our blade dulled. The bold initiative 
of last fall has become a wishy-washy policy 
of backing and stalling this spring. 

CANNOT GO UNCHALLENGED 


“I repeat, the statement made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy yesterday cannot go unchal- 
lenged.” 

Morton also told the women that 1964 is 
going to be a Republican year in the Senate. 

Of the 34 Senate races at stake, he noted, 
only 9 are held by Republicans, and 25 by 
Democrats, Only 4 of these in the deep 
South. 

Under these conditions, he indicated, GOP 
gains in the Senate are virtually assured. 

Morton, with tongue in cheek, told the 
women that he didn’t care to make any pre- 
dictions himself so, to insure objectivity, 
he quoted from a statement issued recently 
by his opposite number in the Democratic 
Party—Senator Macnuson, Democrat, of 
Washington, chairman of the Democratic 
senatorial campaign committee. 

He quoted the Washington Senator as say- 
ing that only 7 out of the 25 Democratic 
senatorial aspirants for reelection were sure 
things.” 

MacnusonN admitted, according to MORTON, 
that a number of Democratic Senators are 
in danger of being unseated, including: Bur- 
pick, of North Dakota, Hart, of Michigan, 
HARTKE, of Indiana, MCGEE, of Wyoming, 
Moss, of Utah, Yarsoroucn, of Texas, and 
Younce of Ohio, 

Even Senator MANSFIELD, of Montana, the 
Senate majority leader, faces a tough fight 
to keep his seat, according to MaGNuson’s 
analysis, and he is quoted as saying that 
stiff battles are ahead also for Cannon, of 
Nevada, Dopp, of Connecticut, Jackson, of 
Washington, KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
McCartTHy, of Minnesota, Musxe, of Maine, 
Proxmire, of Wisconsin, and WILLIAMS, of 
New Jersey. 

Morron called on the GOP women to en- 
courage aggressive and articulate candidates 
to come forward in their States to seek the 
Republican nominations. 

The only other speaker at the opening 
session of this 3-day annual meeting of Re- 
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publican women leaders was a Republican 
woman Congressman, CHARLOTTE T. REID, of 
Illinois. 

The only new woman Member of Congress 
this session, Representative Rem noted that 
passe are the predominant force in politics 

ay. 

“There are 4 million more women voters 
than men, and the majority of these women 
vote Republican,” she said. 


PLEA MADE TO WOMEN 


She urged the women not only to vote, but 
to use their influence—particularly on the 
men. 

The chairman of the opening session was 
Mrs. Clare B. Williams, assistant chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, 

The speakers, however, were introduced 
by the national committee chairman, Rep- 
resentative MILLER of New York. MILLER did 
not himself deliver a speech. 

At morning and afternoon sessions to- 
morrow and Saturday, the GOP women are 
to hear a variety of Republican national 
leaders, including Senator GOLDWATER, Re- 
publican, of Arizona, a leading contender for 
the GOP presidential nomination; Repre- 
sentative HALLECK, Republican, of Indiana, 
minority leader in the House; Senator DRE- 
SEN, Republican, of Illinois, minority leader 
in the Senate; William O. Walker, Negro 
leader and currently director of industrial re- 
lations for the State of Ohio. 

A number of Republican Governors also 
will be heard, including the first Republi- 
can to head the State government in Okla- 
homa, Henry Belmon, and Gov. John Chaf- 
fee, of Rhode Island. 

There is to be a banquet tomorrow night, 
featuring an address by MILLER, and an idea- 
swap session on Saturday, for the exchange 
of tactics that have proved successful in 
past campaigns. 

Before presenting the GOP ideas for de- 
feating the Communists in Latin America, 
Representative WILson described the New 
Frontier's policy as one of defeat, retreat, 
and deceit. 

“From our humiliating defeat at the Bay 
of Pigs to the present Communist drive to 
take over Laos,” he said, “New Frontier 
foreign policies are collapsing all over the 
world.” 

DIFFICULTY NOTED 

“It is difficult—if not impossible,” he de- 
clared, “to name one area where the United 
States, under the so-called leadership of John 
F. Kennedy, has stood up to our enemies as 
vigorously as it has opposed our friends.” $ 

“In addition,” he asserted, “we have 
reached a point in our history where we, as 
American citizens, can no longer believe 
what our Government says. 

“We have witnessed a policy of deceit 
blatantly practiced by the administration 
officials, who glibly claim that it’s the right 
of the Government to lie.” 

The reason for this lying, he argued, is 
simply to try to keep high the ratings and 
solid the image of the architect of the plan— 
John F. Kennedy. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, Aprit 30, 1963 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

Rabbi Sidney Applbaum, Congregation 
Beth Judah, Brooklyn, N.Y., offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, as this august 
and revered body assembles in this hour 
of our country’s, as well as humanity’s, 
critical need, we raise our eyes to Thee, 


O Lord, whose kingdom is the kingdom 
of all ages and who alone is sovereign 
over all. 

Bless Thou and uphold the citizens of 
our Nation, implanting within us the love 
of and loyalty to liberty and justice which 
will bind us in a genuine fraternity of 
the free. Teach us, moreover, our 
Heavenly Father, to realize that our 
strength lies not alone in arms but in 
spirit, our wealth not alone in production 
but in ideals, our victory not alone over 
our enemies but over ourselves. Grant, 


therefore, that in our power and affluence 
we may never forget our great oppor- 
tunity to do the right and loosen the 
chains of wickedness that all the op- 
pressed may go free. May we learn to 
share our plenty with the hungry, to wel- 
come the tempest-tossed to our shores, 
to clothe the naked wherever we see 
them, and never turn our eyes from the 
misery of our fellow men. 

Grateful are we that Thou hast en- 
abled us with pride and honor upon this 
day to greet a sister democracy which 
celebrates, even in the tension of possible 
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encirclement, the establishment but 15 
years ago of its free and sovereign state- 
hood. It was our beloved country, O 
Lord, which by its recognition of the 
State of Israel enabled that ancient yet 
new land to open its heart and its doors 
to the oppressed remnants of the Hitler 
holocaust, holding aloft to the hapless 
returnees a vision of renewal and rebirth. 
Mayest Thou, O Eternal God of Israel 
and guardian of all mankind, bestow 
upon us Thine ancient benediction to 
bless us and eternally watch over us, to 
cause Thy light to shine upon us and 
ever be gracious unto us, to lift Thy face 
unto us and to grant us Thy most pre- 
cious blessings of peace, now and for- 
evermore. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
April 26, 1963, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


HR. 3120. An act to simplify administra- 
tion of the Lead-Zinc Small Producers Sta- 
bilization Act of October 3, 1961 (75 Stat. 
766) ; 

H.R. 4655. An act to amend title IX of 
the Social Security Act with respect to the 
amount authorized to be made available to 
the States out of the employment security 
administration account for certain adminis- 
trative expenses, to reduce the rate of the 
Federal unemployment tax for the calendar 
year 1963, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 4997. An act to extend the feed grain 
program. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 2833. An act to amend subdivision 
(d) of section 60 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C. 96d) so as to give the court authority 
on its own motion to reexamine attorney 
fees paid or to be paid in a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding; 

H.R. 2849. An act to amend section 47 of 
the Bankruptcy Act; and 

H.R. 4549. An act to amend section 4103 of 
title 38, United States Code, with respect to 
the appointment of the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor of the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the Veterans’ Administration. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R.3120. An act to simplify administra- 
tion of the Lead-Zinc Small Producers Sta- 
bilization Act of October 3, 1961 (75 Stat. 
766); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 
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H.R. 4655. An act to amend title IX of the 
Social Security Act with respect to the 
amount authorized to be made available to 
the States out of the employment security 
administration account for certain adminis- 
trative expenses, to reduce the rate of the 
Federal unemployment tax for the calendar 
year 1963, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 4997. An act to extend the feed-grain 
program; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 

by unanimous consent, statements 


during the morning hour were ordered 
limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


At the request of Mr. MANSFIELD, 
and by unanimous consent, the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences and the Subcommittee on Pro- 
duction and Stabilization of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
To SUSPEND CERTAIN REPORTS IN TIME OF 
WAR OR NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


A letter from the General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to suspend in time of 
war or national emergency hereafter de- 
clared, the reports required under chapter 
145 on the progress of cataloging and stand- 
ardization (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


Report oF SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Administration, for the year 1962 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Report ON REVIEW OF ELIGIBILITY REQUIRE- 

MENTS, RENTS, AND OCCUPANCY OF SELECTED 

Low-RxNT HOUSING PROJECTS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of eligibility re- 
quirements, rents, and occupancy of se- 
lected low-rent housing projects, Public 
Housing Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, dated April 1963 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 2 or Acr KNOWN 
AS THE EXPEDITING ACT 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 2 of the Act of February 11, 
1903 (32 Stat. 823, as amended, 15 U.S.C. 29, 
49 U.S. C. 45), commonly known as the Ex- 
pediting Act (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF DmECTOR OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICE OF THE U.S, COURTS 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report, 
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together with reports of the proceedings of 
the Judicial Conference of the United States, 
for the fiscal year 1962 (with accompanying 
reports); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT oF RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, Chicago, III., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Board, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1962 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, 

DEDUCTION OR CREDIT AGAINST Tax FOR CON- 

TRIBUTIONS TO NATIONAL AND STATE POLITI- 

CAL COMMITTEES 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to allow a deduction or 
credit against tax for contributions to na- 
tional and State political committees, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 69 


“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Hawaii, general session of 
1963 (the Senate concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and hereby 
is, respectfully requested to enact H.R. 5121, 
88th Congress, lst session, or other appro- 
priate legislation, to provide for the stock- 
piling and storage of foodstuffs, including 
wheat and feed grains, in Hawaii and else- 
where in the United States, to assure sup- 
Plies adequate to meet civil de- 
fense needs and other purposes; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be sent to the Vice 
President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the U.S. Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, and to 
the members of Hawali’s delegation to the 
Congress of the United States.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 4 


“Whereas lingering illnesses and mounting 
hospital and medical bills may darken the 
twilight of a person’s life; and 

“Whereas previous well-made preparations 
for physical care may crumble, and a once 
independent, self-reliant person becomes re- 
sourceless and incapable of self-help when 
illness suddenly strikes; and 

“Whereas increasing lifespan, urbaniza- 
tion, industrialization, and changing socio- 
economic patterns have made these prob- 
lems more widespread and acute requiring 
overall national solution: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the second legislature of the State 
of Hawaii, regular session of 1963 (the Sen- 
ate concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States be and is hereby respectfully 
requested to enact legislation to provide 
medical and hospital benefits to aged per- 
sons through a social security insurance pro- 
gram and to provide similar benefits to re- 
tired Federal employees; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this concurrent resolution be sent to the 
Honorable LYNDON B. Jonnson, President of 
the U.S. Senate, the Honorable Josn W. 
MCCORMACK, Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, to the Honorable HIRAM L. 
Fone and the Honorable DaN I. K. INOUYE, 
U.S. Senators from the State of Hawaii, and 
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to the Honorable Tuomas P. Gn and the 
Honorable Sparx M. MATSUNAGA, U.S. Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Hawaii.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; ordered to lie on 
the table: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass a Youth 
Employment Act 
“Whereas each year there are an increas- 

ing number of American youth completing 

or terminating their education and seeking 

a place in the labor market; and 
“Whereas the transition from student to 

worker has not been an efficient process in 

recent years as evidenced by such factors as 
the unusually high rate of unemployment 
among younger workers; and 
“Whereas high rates of unemployment and 
related problems including increasing ju- 
venile delinquency lessen the potential pro- 
ductive capacity of the United States; and 
“Whereas part of the transitional problem 
is attributable to inadequate vocational 
training and preparation of American youth 
for entry into the labor force; and 
“Whereas President John F. Kennedy has 
recommended as a partial solution the crea- 
tion of a Youth Conservation Corps and the 
development of State and community youth 
employment programs; Now therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the Second Leg- 
islature of the State of Hawaii, general ses- 
sion of 1963 (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the 88th Congress of the 

United States be, and is hereby respectfully, 

requested to pass a Youth Employment Act 

which would authorize the establishment of 

a Youth Conservation Corps to provide 

healthful outdoor training and employment 

for young men and advance the conserva- 
tion, development, and management of 
natural resources and recreational areas, 
and authorize State and community youth 
employment programs; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this concurrent resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, to the 

President of the Senate and the Speaker of 

the House of Representatives of the Congress 

of the United States, and to Hawali’s dele- 
gation to the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

“House JOINT MEMORIAL 9 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, respectfully represent 
that: 

“Whereas weeds cause greater agricultural 
losses than any other pest or impediment or 
condition; and 

“Whereas the persistence of this problem is 
due to the ability of weed seeds to lie dor- 
mant in soil for decades and scores of years 
and even centuries, and then germinate and 
reinfest land when conditions become fav- 
orable; and 

“Whereas all cultivated flelds are endowed 
with this condition; and 

“Whereas no significant scientific results 
have been obtained toward the solution of 
this vital problem; and 

“Whereas no State can realistically attack 
the magnitude of this problem because of 
its national scope and significance: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the 37th session of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Idaho, now in session 
(the Senate and House of Representatives 
coneurring), That we respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate 
adequate Federal funds for the erection of a 
Federal laboratory equipped with facilities 
and personnel to conduct chemical, physio- 
logical, anatomical and mechanical studies 
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on the nature and remedy of the stated prob- 
lem; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this laboratory be located 
at the University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, 
because of the unusual natural ecol 
variety which the environment at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho provides in temperatures, 
altitudes, precipitation, great soil groups, 
agricultural endeavors and weed floras; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be, and he hereby is au- 
thorized and directed to forward certified 
copies of this memorial to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress, and to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives representing this State in the 
Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Florida; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 48 
“Concurrent resolution ratifying the pro- 
amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relating to qualifications 
of electors 

“Whereas the 87th Congress of the United 
States of America in both Houses by a con- 
stitutional majority of two-thirds thereof 
has made the following proposition to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States of America, in the following words: 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment 

to the Constitution of the United States 

relating to the qualifications of electors 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution only if ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
by the Congress: 

“© “ARTICLE — 

“+: “SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or 
other election for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, for electors for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, or for Senator or Representative in 
Congress, shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or any State by reason 
of failure to pay any poll tax or other tax. 

Sr. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion’ ”: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Florida (the house of representatives con- 
curring), That the proposed amendment set 
forth below to the Constitution of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, ratified 
by the Legislature of the State of Florida. 

“ “ARTICLE — 

“ ‘SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or 
other election for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, for electors for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, or for Senator or Representative in 
Congress, shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or any State by reason 
of failure to pay any poll tax or other tax. 

“‘Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of the fore- 
going preamble and resolution be immedi- 
ately forwarded by the secretary of state of 
the State of Florida, under the great seal, 
to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United 
States, and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Maine; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“JOINT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS 
To PROMPTLY AND FAVORABLY CONSIDER 8. 
702 anD H. 3965 WHICH WOULD AUTHORIZE 
THE PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
DOMESTICALLY PRODUCED FISHERY PRODUCTS 
UNDER THE FOOD-FOR-PEACE PROGRAM 
“We your memorialists, the senate and 

house of representatives of the State of Maine 

in the 101st legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully present and petition your 
honorable body as follows: 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
embarked on & program of food-for-peace to 
facilitate the purchase of domestic food sur- 
plus for sale to needy foreign nations; and 

“Whereas the use of healthful, high in 
protein fishery products would contribute 
to the success of the program; and 

“Whereas the development and progress 
of the fishery resources of the United States 
requires expanded domestic and foreign mar- 
kets; and 

“Whereas the offshore fishery resources of 
the United States are being harvested by for- 
eign powers unconcerned with proper conser- 
vation measures and the domestic market 
flooded with low cost produced imports; and 

“Whereas the fishing industry is one of 
our Nation’s greatest present and potential 
sources of foodstuffs: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the memorialists, re- 
quest and recommend that Congress give 
prompt and favorable consideration to S. 
702, introduced by Senators MAGNUSON, BART- 
LETT and KENNEDY and H. 3965, introduced 
by Congressman McINTRE, bills which would 
make domestically produced fishery prod- 
ucts eligible for procurement and distribu- 
tion under the food-for-peace program to as- 
sist that program and the development of the 
domestic fishery resources; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, 
duly authenticated by the secretary of state 
be immediately transmitted by the secretary 
of state to the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, Vice President of the United States, 
and Hon. JOHN McCormack, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to each Sena- 
tor and Congressman from the State of 
Maine.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Kansas; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 23 


“Concurrent resolution petitioning the 
Congress of the United States to call a 
convention for proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, un- 
less Congress shall sooner have submitted 
such an amendment, to provide for the 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent in a manner fair and just to the 
people of the United States 


“Whereas under the Constitution of the 
United States, presidential and vice presi- 
dential electors in the several States are now 
elected on a statewide basis, each State being 
entitled to as many electors as it has Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress; and 

“Whereas the presidential and vice presi- 
dential electors who receive the plurality of 
the popular vote in a particular State be- 
come entitled to cast the total number of 
electoral votes allocated to that State irre- 
spective of how many votes may have been 
cast for other elector candidates; and 

“Whereas this method of electing the Pres- 
ident and Vice President is unfair and un- 
just in that it does not reflect the minority 
votes cast; and 

“Whereas the need for a change has been 
recognized by Members of Congress on nu- 
merous occasions through the introduction 
of various proposals for amending the Gon- 
stitution: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Kansas, the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein; That application is hereby 
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made to Congress under article V of the 
Constitution of the United States for the 
calling of a Convention to propose an article 
or amendment to the Constitution provid- 
ing for a fair and just division of the elec- 
toral votes within the States in the election 
of the President and Vice President; and be it 
further 
“Resolved, That if and when Congress shall 
have proposed such an article or amendment 
this application for a convention shall be 
deemed withdrawn and shall be no longer 
of any force and effect; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby directed to transmit copies of this ap- 
plication to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to the 
several Members of said bodies representing 
this State therein; also to transmit copies 
hereof to the legislatures of all other States 
of the United States. 
“Adopted by the senate, March 5, 1963. 
“Harotp H. CHASE, 
“President of the Senate. 
“RALPH E. ZARKER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the house, April 1, 1963. 
“CHARLES ARTHUR, 
“Speaker of the House. 
L. O. Hazen, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Kansas; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 35 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States to take all necessary and appropriate 
action to secure continued access for 
US. agricultural exports to the countries 
comprising the European Economic Com- 
munity 
“Whereas, for many years the exports of 

US. agricultural commodities to the Euro- 

pean Economic Community countries have 

been substantial amounting in the calendar 

year 1961 to a total of $1,191 million, or 23 

percent of the total U.S. agricultural exports 

to all destinations, and 31 percent of all US. 
agricultural exports sold for dollars; and 

“Whereas, such trade has been satisfactory 
and beneficial to both the United States and 
the countries comprising the European Eco- 
nomic Community; and 

“Whereas, the United States has advocated 
and practiced for a number of years a policy 
of expanding international trade and pur- 
suant to that policy has supported the estab- 
lishment of the European Economic Com- 
munity; and 

“Whereas, since its establishment the 

Economic Community has adopted 
a policy with respect to agricultural imports 
which is highly protectionist and based up- 
on the imposition of arbitrary and unreason- 
able restrictions on the importation of com- 
petitive agricultural commodities; and 
“Whereas, the continuation of such a policy 
will seriously interfere with the previously 
existing satisfactory and beneficial trade re- 
lations between the United States and the 

European Economic Community and the loss 

of such trade will adversely affect the econ- 

omy of both areas; and 
“Whereas, the economy of the State of 

Kansas as an important producer of wheat 

and feed grains as well as other agricultural 

commodities will be seriously impaired if the 
present restrictive program of the European 

Economic Community is continued; and 
“Whereas, the Congress of the United 

States enacted during the past year legisla- 

tion submitted by the President giving him 

broad powers in the field of world trade ex- 
pansion: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas, the Senate concur- 
ring therein; That the Congress and the 

President of the United States and the 

Representatives of Kansas in the Congress of 
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the United States be and they are hereby 
respectfully urged to take all necessary ac- 
tion to see that the channels for agricultural 
exports from the United States to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community countries are 
kept open and that in the administration of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 no conces- 
sions be made to the Economic 
Community or the countries comprising such 
community on agricultural or industrial ex- 
ports to the United States without satisfac- 
tory reciprocal concessions giving fair and 
reasonable access to U.S. agricultural com- 
modities, be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit enrolled copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States; to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress; 
to the chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate; the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House; the chair- 
man of the Senate and House Committees on 
Agriculture; to U.S. Senator Frank CARLSON, 
U.S. Senator James B. Pearson, and Repre- 
sentatives ROBERT J. Dore, WmLIam H. 
AVERY, ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH, JOE SEUBITZ, 
and GARNER E. SHRIVER. 
“Adopted by the house, April 1, 1963. 
“CHARLES ARTHUR, 
“Speaker of the House. 
8 . HAZEN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Adopted by the senate, April 10, 1963. 
“HAROLD H. CHASE, 
“President of the Senate. 
“RALPH E. ZARKER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 41 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the US. 
Tariff Commission to reduce and control 
the importation of beef and other red 
meats from foreign countries and to estab- 
lish smaller quotas and other controls on 
such imports, and to investigate the buy- 
ing and selling of beef and other red meats 
by large retail outlets, including chain 
stores operating within the continental 
limits of the United States and to take 
such action thereon as may be indicated 


“Whereas, in the past 2 months, the price 
of beef has dropped approximately 25 per- 
cent; and 

“Whereas this drop in price can be at- 
tributed largely to controlled buying and 
selling by large retail outlets in the United 
States; and 

“Whereas the expanding imports of beef 
and other red meats on the hoof and in the 
frozen or processed form, including canned 
and pressed meats, pose a very serious threat 
to the domestic cattle and livestock indus- 
tries of this country; and 

“Whereas such imports into this country 
of beef and other red meats are currently 
expanding at a rate which is altogether out 
of proportion to any justifiable need and at 
the present time such imports constitute a 
high percent of our domestic consumption 
of beef and other red meats; and 

“Whereas the domestic livestock producers 
of this country have for some time been ex- 
pending their own funds to expand the na- 
tional market for beef and other red meats 
and if imports of these commodities are not 
further restricted any expansion in said na- 
tional market will result only in providing 
foreign competitors with a most attractive 
market at the expense of the American pro- 
ducers; and 

“Whereas the feeding of grain to cattle 
and livestock by the domestic cattle and 
livestock industries provides the principal 
means of solving the burdensome feed-grain 
surplus now depressing the total agricul- 
tural market; and 

“Whereas a reasonable restriction on im- 
ports of beef and other red meats would 
provide a means of reducing this feed-grain 
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surplus, as Americans would then consume 
American-fed beef and livestock rather than 
that fed in foreign countries; and 

“Whereas the further prosperity and 
strength of this country is in a large meas- 
ure dependent upon a prosperous and grow- 
ing domestic agricultural economy: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the senate concur- 
ring therein), That we respectfully urge and 
request the Congress of the United States, 
US. Tariff Commission and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to do everything 
within their respective powers to bring 
about a reduction and stricter control of 
the importation of beef and other red meats 
in any form from any foreign country and 
to establish smaller quotas for the importa- 
tion of the same, such quotas to be predeter- 
mined on an annual basis, thus providing 
American beef and livestock producers with 
the needed protection and vital encourage- 
ment necessary for the maintenance and 
welfare of their own industry, and helping 
insure the future prosperity and strength of 
this country. It is further that an 
investigation be made of the buying and 
selling of beef and other red meats by large 
retail outlets, including chain stores operat- 
ing within the United States; and that ap- 
propriate action be taken to restrain any 
practices which are deemed inimical to the 
welfare of the citizens of the United States; 
Be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to transmit an enrolled copy of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, to each member of the Kan- 
sas delegation in the Congress of the United 
States and to the Chairman of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. 


“Adopted by the house, March 28, 1963, 


Hazen, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Adopted by the senate, April 10, 1963. 
“Harotp H. 


CHASE, 
“President of the Senate. 
“RALPH E. 


ZARKER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
A resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTION 102 


“Resolution relative to respectfully petition- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
institute an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to permit citi- 
zens of the United States who reside in 
American territories and possessions to vote 
in national elections for President and 
Vice President 


“Whereas the people of the territory of 
Guam, American citizens all, are extremely 
proud of their membership in the great 
American Commonwealth and cherish deeply 
the privileges and responsibilities of such 
citizenship, the territory of Guam having 
demonstrated its patriotism and loyalty not 
only during the Second World War and the 
occupation of Guam by the enemy, but since 
that grim time, large numbers of Guamani- 
ans having volunteered for service in the 
Armed Forces of their country, and the peo- 
ple of Guam taking great pride in the role 
the territory plays as a major defense base 
for the United States; and 

“Whereas the territory of Guam, although 
enjoying limited self-government and all 
the basic civil rights granted other American 
citizens, is still without the right to vote in 
national elections, there being no provision 
for electors from Guam to sit in the electoral 
college, which means that the citizens of 
Guam are not as much a part of the Ameri- 
can Government as they desire, having no 
voice in the selection of their President; and 
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“Whereas although the Legislature of 
Guam cannot presume to speak for the other 
offshore territories of the United States, it 
is advised that citizens of those areas who 
are also American citizens, strongly desire 
the privilege of voting in national elections, 
and y the legislature in urging 
provision for voting by citizens of Guam, also 
urges that the citizens of other offshore terri- 
tories be similarly privileged: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Seventh Guam Legis- 
lature does hereby on behalf of the people 
of Guam respectfully petition and memorial- 
ize the Congress of the United States to 
institute an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States so as to permit those 
US. citizens resident in the offshore terri- 
tories of the Nation to vote in national elec- 
tions for President and Vice President; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House, to the 
chairman of the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate and House, to the 
chairmen of the Committees on the Judi- 
ciary, Senate and House, and to the Governor 
of Guam. 

“Duly adopted on the 19th day of April 
1963. 

“V, B. BAMBA, 
“Legislative Secretary. 

“M. U. LUJAN, 
“Vice Speaker.” 


A resolution adopted by the International 
Chamber of Commerce of Albay, Legazpi 
City, Philippines, relating to the payment of 
claims under the War Damage Act; ordered 
to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the Council of 
the City of Rocky River, Ohio, expressing 
the sentiments of that council pertaining to 
Communist goods being sold in the United 
States; to the Committee on Finance. 


MEMORIAL TO THE CREW OF THE 
USS. “THRESHER” - RE SOLUTION 

Mr. PAS TORE. Mr. President, in my 
home city of Cranston, R. I., the busy 
intersection of Park and Warwick Ave- 
nues will stand as a memorial to the gal- 
lant crew of the U.S.S. Thresher. 

Ever mindful of the individual cour- 
age of members of our Armed Forces who 
make the ultimate sacrifice for our coun- 
try, the city council of the city of 
Cranston has dedicated this intersection 
in memory of the officers, men, and ci- 
vilians who were aboard the Thresher 
when it sank in the Atlantic Ocean on 
April 10, 1963. The citizens of Cranston, 
like Americans everywhere, were deeply 
moved by this tragedy. 

As a further memorial to these gallant 
men, I request that the text of the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 29 oF THE CITY COUNCIL OF THE 
CITY or CRANSTON 

Whereas on Wednesday, April 10, 1963, the 
U.S. submarine Thresher sank in the Atlantic 
with a loss of 129 aboard; and 

Whereas these gallant and dedicated men 
have given up their lives in serving the in- 
terest of their country: So be it 

Resolved, That we, the Honorable Council 
of the City of Cranston, pay honor to the 
memory of these courageous men by naming 
the intersection of Park and Warwick Ave- 
nues as the Thresher Memorial Square; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the president of this council 
be empowered to name a committee of three 
whose function would be the planning of ded- 
icatory services which would appropriately 
honor the memory of these courageous men. 

Passed April 15, 1963. 

Approved April 17, 1963. 

G. EDWARD SILVA, 
Council President. 
JAMES DIPRETE, Jr. 
Mayor. 


LOYALTY DAY—PROCLAMATION BY 
GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, Gov. 
John Dempsey, of Connecticut, has pro- 
claimed Wednesday, May 1, 1963, to be 
Loyalty Day, a day on which Connecti- 
cut citizens are requested to reflect upon 
the many sacrifices which have been de- 
manded in the past of Americans in the 
cause of freedom. 

On behalf of my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr] and myself, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert this proclamation of Gov- 
ernor Dempsey in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Since proclaiming their independence 187 
years ago, Americans have displayed unyield- 
ing loyalty to their flag and country on every 
occasion when their concepts of freedom, 
justice, and human dignity were challenged. 

To give all of us opportunity to reflect 
on the many sacrifices which have been de- 
manded in the past of Americans, both as a 
people and as individuals, in the cause of 
liberty, the Congress of the United States 
and the General Assembly of Connecticut 
have ordained that a day be set aside each 
year as Loyalty Day. 

Mindful that the challenges confronting 
us today require of Americans the same will- 
ingness to make sacrifices shown by our 
forebears, I hereby proclaim, in accordance 
with our statutes, Wednesday, May 1, 1963, 
to be Loyalty Day. 

On this day and throughout the year, let 
us make it clear once again to those who 
would imperil our way of life that they will 
always find us unshakeable and united in 
our allegiance to our American ideals. 


Total and major categories 


N e 


Agencies exclusive of Department of Defense. 
Department of Defense. 


Inside the United States 
Outside the United States 


Industrial employment 
r n A covendsdeenadlosee 
! Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary. í 
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I urge all Connecticut citizens to cooperate 
with the Veterans of Foreign Wars, sponsors 
of this observance, in supporting Loyalty Day 
events which give us an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate publicly our loyalty to our Nation 
and its ideals. 

JOHN DEMPSEY, 
Governor. 

By His Excellency’s command: 

ELLA T. Grasso, 
Secretary of State. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, without amendment: 

S. 874. A bill to authorize the construction 
and equipping of buildings required in con- 
nection with the operations of the Bureau 
of the Mint (Rept. No. 163). 


REPORT ENTITLED “CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS“ REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 164) 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I ask unani- 
mous consent to submit a report entitled 
“Constitutional Rights,” together with 
individual views, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 260, 87th Congress, 2d session, 
as extended. 

I ask that the report, together with 
the individual views of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KEATING], be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from North Carolina. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL PERSONNEL AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
employment and pay for the month of 
March 1963. In accordance with the 
practice of several years’ standing, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the report 
printed in the Recorp, together with a 
statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
Manch 1963 AND FEBRUARY 1963, AND Pay, 
FEBRUARY 1963 AND JANUARY 1963 : 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

Information in monthly personnel reports 
for March 1963 submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures is summarized as follows: 


: Civilian personnel in executive branch | Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 


In March | In February 8 (+) | In February In January pe +) 
num numbered decrease (—) was was decrense (—) 
„„ 2, 485, 738 | 2, 483, 511 +2, 227 $t, 190, 931 
1, 429, 054 1, 421. 632 +7, 422 678, O71 
ae. 1, 056, 684 1, 061, 879 1 
-| 2,316,153 2, 314, 127 
X 169, 585 169, 384 
TTT a 560, 425 563, 329 
Bee es eee 106. 463 168, 502 —2, 039 | 26,336 | 27,540 —1.213 


2 Revised on basis of later information. 
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Table I breaks down the above figures on Table III breaks down the above employ- ment figures to show the number in indus- 
employment and pay by agencies. ment figures to show the number outside trial-type activities by agencies. 

Table II breaks down the above employ- the United States by agencies. Table V shows foreign nationals by agen- 
ment figures to show the number inside the Table IV breaks down the above employ- cies not included in tables I, II, III, and IV. 
United States by agencies. 


sonnel inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during March 1963, 


Taste I. Consolidated table of Federal pa 
and comparison with February 1963, and pay for February 1963, and comparison with January 1963 


——— 


| Personnel | Pay (in thousands) 
Department or agency 


| 
| March February | Increase | Decrease | February | January Increase | Decrease 


102, 847 $44, 303 $60, 942 $16, 639 
30, 428 17, 585 19, 853 2, 268 
78, 308 38, 014 42, 027 4,013 
66, 632 31, 888 135, 656 3, 768 
31, 736 19, 566 22, 982 3,416 
9,102 4, 981 5, 630 649 
583, 683 258, 472 314, 188 55, 716 
41, 698 19, 882 22, 458 2, 576 
89, 893 47, 604 52, 490 4, 886 
ee 364 236 257 2¹ 
Buresu of the Budget P, 465 386 444 58 
Council of Economic Advisers. .. $ 58 33 56 23 
Man: 76 35 45 10 
2 25 28 3 
40 31 35 4 
436 336 375 39 
45 27 28 1 
34 20 23 3 
400 77 8⁴ 7 
n 7,028 4, 871 5, 562 691 
601 372 424 52 
A S31 592 674 82 
4,102 2, 359 2,714 355 
5 4 4 . 
se 7 6 6 A 
86 49 55 6 
2 2 3 1 
284 182 200 18 
8 239 164 185 21 

TE ete 45, sae 28, ier 34, 25 

1.427 945 1,075 

1,231 749 867 
1,221 777 852 75 
228 149 164 15 
391 317 370 53 
1,108 mi 797 86 
1,144 749 848 99 
Clair 119 58 63 5 
Accounting Omee 4.541 2,776 3, 209 433 
31.934 32,08 14, 599 16, 729 2, 130 
888 1 eres Ofc — 7,176 7,145 3,645 4, 238 593 
2 ome 13, 888 13, 808 „92 9, 086 1,157 
Indian Claims Commission 23 21 19 23 4 
Interstate Commerce 2,370 S 1, 525 1, 786 261 
National 27, 163 26, 673 19, 025 20, 986 1,16 
N: (e 433 423 186 202 16 
60 A ee 35 38 3 
84 2 54 4 10 
321 322 128 151 23 
012 2,017 1, 485 188 
137 133 19 
025 644 66 
741 5,320 220 

e i a A 32 

989 1,216 

189 

102 

1,034 

2, 344 

2, 218 

739 

373 

39 

23 

211 

126 

11, 478 

85 

53, 380 

152 

800, 169 

Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense * 2,115 1, 687 132 
Department of the Army 378, 677 199, 572 22, 485 
Department of the Na — 341,729 199, 399 23, 696 
Sa cocker yoy thia Aie orce 1. 303, 448 167,324 22, 204 
Atomic — 2, 008 1,081 149 
Defense e 539 — p 
Doense Intelligence Agency 8 

fice of Civil Deve 1 054 * Sis te 
8 8 ‘Court of Military A > 05 Ei 1 
Tuterdopartinental — — 14 15 7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TAB I. Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside the United States employed 4 8 the executive agencies during March 1963, 
and comparison with February 1968, and pay for February 1963, and comparison with January 1963 Continued 


Pay (in thousands) 


Department or agency 


Total, Department of petes y 
—7— inne ,,, Tr dddꝙꝙꝙk eh oo oe F SES? ccptieepe ene 
ope total, including Department of Defense --| 2,485,738 | 2, 483, 511 $ 9,891 | 7,664 | 1,190,931 

et change, including Department of Deſense E N 2 * D e eee. 


1 Revised on basis of later informati seo $ Includes employment by Federal agencies under the Public Works Acceleration 
? March figure includes ein ee ees of the Agency for International 8 Act (Public Law 87-658) as follows: 
ment, as compared with 16, —— e iad ce e ermine: figures inch 


deposi 6— aes 
a trust fund for th podem 5 The March includes 7 202 oft trust fund Agency 
em loyees and the he February figure includes 4,218. 


figure includes employees of the Peace Corps as compared with 872 in 
Febwa and their pay. Agriculture Department 
* In March 1,466 employees and their functions were transferred to classified activi- Interior Department h 
ties as follows: 1 from the Office of the of Defense, 702 Fom the Department Tennessee Valley Authority.. 
oo Army, = from the 1 t of the Navy, 269 from the Department of the Veterans’ Administration ____ 
Air N d 316 from the nse Intelligence Keeney. Department of the Arm 
š$ Exi ve of personnel and pay of the Central Intel Agency and the National 
Security Agency. P ee 


Taste II. Federal personnel inside the United States . by the executive agencies during March 1963, and comparison with 


February 1963 
Department or agency March | February} In- De- Department or agency March | Februsry| In- De- 
crease | crease crease | crease 
Executive departments (except Department TEREE agencies—Continued 
of Defense): R —— Galery of Art ori 321 322 
101, 659 National 1,977 
773 137 
708 
032 TT ͤ ͤ cee eee een) 
—— President’ 7! Commission on Equal Em- as P 4 
ploymen pooti — eS , T tm 
223 Retirement Board 1,989 2.004 15 
616 Renegotiation Board 211 208 pp Canes 
269 St. Lawrence Seaway Development oe 
poration. 157 . 6 
304 
465 
58 
Grounds.. 76 
National Aeronautics mend Space Council.. 29 
National Security 40 Carolina, Georgia, Ala’ 
Office of Emergency 436 Florida Water — Oomi, saen eee 
Office of Science and 45 Subversive Activities Control B 
Independent agencies: 
3 
mental Rent ions -2na 34 
American Battle Monuments Commission 7 
Atomic En Comm win can ain bo 6, 992 
Berd of Governors of the Federa! U.S. Information Agency. 
. = Veterans’ Administration. 
4, 096 Total, excluding De; ent of Defense_}1, 1, 364, 250 | 280 
5 Net increase, exclu Department of 
7 e . e ae Oh eee 
86 — 
Bank f Washington. — 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 244 233 1 || Office of the Secretary of Defense *__.._.._. 
Farm Credit Administration 29 241 2] Department of the Army 
Federal Aviation wag ee! — 44, 572 
Federal Coal M ine Safety Board of Review. 7 
Federal cations Commission. 1,425 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 1, 229 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 1,221] 1.2177 47......-. || Defense Intelligence Ageney e- 
Federal Maritime Commission 2 228 
en Mediation and Conciliation Serv- we 
1,108 Interdepartmental ac 
1,144 International military activities 
76 ona information and education 
4,454 TUT AS A TS 420 
31,922 32,028 104] Classified activities 2 1, 466 
13204 Total partment of Defen: 951, 873 
otal, De of Defense____.. 
nee K — 2 Net „Department of Defense. 
1 Aeronautics and Space ‘Adminis — ye Grand total, including Department of 
ee Capital Housing * 433 423 10 = Net increase, including Department of 
al Capital Pianning Commission... 60 56 TRS — ESS EIA aan . ES SE 
Nena Capital ‘Transportation Agency 8⁴ ae 1 
March figure 8 736 employees of the Agency for International Develop- In March 1,466 employees and their functions were transferred to classified activi- 
ment as oe ore with 2,736 in February. ties as follows: I from the Office of the Secre of Dei Defense, 706 —.— the Department 


2 March fi; — 617 empo of the Peace Corps as compared with 595 in yy oy 174 from the Department of the Navy, 260 from the Department of the 
February, wats pigs Air Force, Lad 316 from the Defense Intelligence 1 ps 
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TABLE III. Federal personnel ouiside the United States employed by execulive agencies during March 1963, and comparison with 
ebruary 


Department or agency March | February] In- Department or agency 


Executive de ents (except Department Independent agencies—Continued 
of Deo Small Business A ACORN EA 
C/ E AEE — Smithsonian Institution 
9] AAA 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
Interior 


Virgin Islands Corporation 


Total, excluding Department of Defense. 
Bix ‘cm exclu Department of 


Civil Service 

Federal Aviation Agency 
Federal Communications Commission 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Foreign Claims Settlement — 

General 3 Office 


Communications Agency. _ 
Interde, ee activities... .__ — 
International military activities 


S FAS 88888888 


ral A ‘Total, Department of Defense... ._.___. 

— and Home Finance. Net decrease, =, Department of Defense.. 

N — re mer SS BS = d total, including Department of 

anA —— — 3 Nat increase, icing ett of 

Panama Canal 15, 588 TROD 00 
Selective Service System 153 


1 —— of 1 57 Lr utaniona Dovelop- for this purpose. The March figure includes 4,202 of these trust fund employees and 


m L Ack 15 figures incl 0 the February figure includes 4.218. 
ment ai com pared with sisone deposited by foreign governments in a 1 d Pi tena figure includes 281 employees of the Peace Corps as compared with 277 in 
v. 


Tann 1V.— Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside the United 8 employed by the executive agencies during 
March 1963, and comparison with February 196. 


Department or agency Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department 
of Defense): 


Pee 


888 28825 


a 
* 


Total, Department of Defense... 
Net decrease, Department of Defense. 


—_— total, including Department 


eS sep 
re 
S2 


Virgin Islands Corporation. 
Total, excluding Department of De- 


1 Subject to revision, 2 Revised on basis of later information, 


Taste V.—Foreign nationals working under U.S. agencies overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report, whose services are 
by contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the source 
of funds from which they are paid, as of March 1963, and comparison with February 1963 


1 Revised on basis of later information. 


1963 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civilian employment in the 
month of March totaling 2,485,738 as com- 
pared with 2,483,511 in February. This was 
a net increase of 2,227, including an increase 
of 2,826 in temporary employment under the 
public works acceleration program author- 
ized by Public Law 87-658. 

Civilian employment reported by the 
executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, by months in fiscal year 1963, which 
began July 1, 1962, follows: 


Increase | Decrease 


Month 


Employ- 
ment 


ga 
BS 


PENNEN 
8885 
SS S888 


82 
5 
PNS 


2, 485, 738 


Total Federal employment in civilian agen- 
cies for the month of March was 1,429,054, 
an increase of 7,422 as compared with the 
February total of 1,421,632. Total civilian 
employment in the military agencies in 
March was 1,056,684, a decrease of 5,195 as 
compared with 1,061,879 in February. 

Civilian agencies reporting the larger in- 
creases were Interior Department with 2,423, 
Agriculture Department with 1,646, and Post 
Office Department with 1,586. Increases in 
Agriculture and Interior Departments were 
largely seasonal, 

In the Department of Defense the larger 
decreases in civilian employment were re- 
ported by the Army Department with 3,008, 
Air Force Department with 1,845, and Navy 
Department with 1,703. 

Inside the U.S. civilian employment in- 
creased 2,026 and outside the U.S. civilian 
employment increased 201. Industrial em- 
ployment by Federal agencies in March 
totaled 560,425, a decrease of 2,904. 

These figures are from reports certified 
by the agencies and compiled by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The total of 2,485,738 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by Federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed by U.S. Government activities abroad, 
but in addition to these there were 166,463 
foreign nationals working for U.S, agencies 
overseas during March who were not counted 
in the usual personnel reports. The num- 
ber in February was 168,502. A breakdown 
of this employment for March follows: 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr, JOHNSTON, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of 
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Papers in the Executive Departments, 
to which was referred for examination 
and recommendation a list of records 
transmitted to the Senate by the Archi- 
vist of the United States, dated April 
24, 1963, that appeared to have no per- 
manent value or historical interest, sub- 
mitted a report thereon, pursuant to law. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Adm. Jerauld Wright, U.S. Navy, retired, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
China; 

Chester Bowles, of Connecticut, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to India; 

E. Allan Lightner, Jr., of Maine, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the United Kingdom of Libya; 

Aaron S. Brown, of New Hampshire, a 
Foreign Service officer, for promotion from 
class 1 to the class of career 

Henry A. Byroade, of Indiana, a Foreign 
Service officer, for promotion from class 1 
to the class of career minister; 

Fulton Freeman, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer, for promotion from class 1 
to the class of career minister; and 

Graham A. Martin, of Florida, a Foreign 
Service officer, for promotion from class 1 
to the class of career minister. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
addition, I report sundry nominations 
which have previously appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In order to save 
the expense of printing them on the 
Executive Calendar, I ask that they lie 
on the Secretary’s desk for the informa- 
tion of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomina- 
tions will lie on the desk, as requested by 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Bryan R. Frisbie, of California, and sundry 
other persons for appointment and promo- 
tion in the Foreign Service. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 1395. A bill to expand and improve cer- 
tain Federal programs providing assistance 
in the education of handicapped children; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1396. A bill to consent to the institu- 
tion of an original action in the Supreme 
Court for the adjudication of the claim of 
the State of Hawaii to certain land and prop- 
erty situated within that State; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

S. 1897, A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act, as amended; 

S. 1398. A bill to promote safe driving, to 
eliminate the reckless and financially ir- 
responsible driver from the highways, to pro- 
vide for the indemnification of certain per- 
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sons suffering injury or loss as a result of 
the operation of motor vehicles by unin- 
sured motorists, and for other purposes; 

S. 1399. A bill relating to overtime work 
performed by officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force, the U.S. Park 
Police force, or the White House Police force, 
and for other p 

S. 1400. A bill to amend section 13 of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 
1945, as amended; 

S. 1401. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to ac- 
quire, construct, operate, and regulate a 
public off-street parking facility; 

S. 1402. A bill to amend the Healing Arts 
Practice Act, District of Columbia, 1928, as 
amended, to exempt from licensing there- 
under physicians employed by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia; 

S. 1403. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for commitments to, 
maintenance in, and discharges from, the 
District Training School, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved March 3, 1925, as amended; 

S. 1404. A bill to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved May 25, 1954, and for 
other p 

S. 1405. A bill to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District of 
Columbia; and 

5.1406. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a Junior College Division within 
the District of Columbia Teachers College, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1407. A bill for the relief of Rafael I. Fer- 
nandez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1408. A bill to amend section 312 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
leukemia developing a 10-percent degree of 
disability after separation from the service 
shall be considered to be service connected; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McNAMARA (for himself, Mr. 
Morse, and Mr. RANDOLPH) : 

S. 1409. A bill to prohibit discrimination on 
account of sex in the payment of wages by 
employers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce and to 
provide for the restitution of wages lost by 
employees by reason of any such discrimina- 
tion; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McNamara when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. Harr (for Mr. HARTKE) : 

S. 1410. A bill for the relief of Pietro 

Maggio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. HOLLAND) : 

S. 1411. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution to establish 
the Saint Augustine Quadricentennial Com- 
mission, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 14, 1962 (76 Stat. 386), to provide that 
eight members of such Commission shall be 
appointed by the President and to authorize 
appropriations for carrying out the provisions 
of such joint resolution; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 1412. A bill authorizing construction of 
a dam and reservoir on the Price River and 
its tributaries, Utah, in the interest of flood 
control and allied purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1413. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross in- 
come certain gain from the sale of his per- 
sonal residence by an individual who has 
attained age 55; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 


8. 1414. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Kam Oi Hu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1415. A bill to provide maternity bene- 
fits, for the spouses. of persons called to ac- 
tive duty during the Berlin crisis, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (by request) : 

S. 1416. A bill to amend section 104(b) (5) 
of title 23, United States Code, to provide for 
the submission of certain cost estimates for 
the completion of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense. Highways, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RANDOLPH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 


S. 1417. A bill to establish a U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 

* 


4 bill to provide that the unin- 
corporated territory of Guam shall be rep- 
resented in Congress by a Territorial Deputy 
to the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 1419. A bill for the relief of Col. 

John T. Malloy; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1420. A bill for the relief of Susanna 
Moseato (Reverend Mother Charitas); 

S. 1421. A bill for the relief of Ernesto 
Enzo Russo; and. 

S. 1422. A bill for the relief of Dr. Saul 
Hoffman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 1423. A bill to prohibit the use of 
measuring devices to measure the work of an 
individual employee in the Postal Service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KucHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 1424. A bill to increase the combined 
rate of pay that certain retired officers of 
the United States may receive in retired 
pay from the United States and as compen- 
sation as civilian employees of the United 
States; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. MeCanr Rr): 

S. 1425. A bill to transfer in trust to the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, White Barth 
Indian Reservation, certain 
lands of the United States, and to make such 
lands parts of the reservation involved; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separte heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1426. A bill to assist voluntary non- 
profit. associations offering prepaid health 
service to secure necessary facilities 
and equipment through long-term, interest- 
bearing loans; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare.. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS. of New Jersey: 

S. 1427. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, the Investment 
Company Act of 1940, and for other pur- 


S. 1418. 
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poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS: of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 


SJ. Joint. — to provide 
for the designation of the week of May 26 to 
June 1, 1963, as “National Highway Week”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG. ef North Dakota: 

S.J. Res. 75. Joint resolution to direct 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
vestigate the rate structure applicable to 
the shipment by railroad of grain in carload 
lots from the upper-midwest region of the 
United States; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK, 
REGARDLESS OF SEX 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, Senators Morse and 
RANDOLPH, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide equal pay for 
equal work, regardless of sex. 

This bill amends the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to provide that payment of a 
discriminatory wage rate, where the dis- 
crimination is based on the sex of the 
employee, shall in the future be a viola- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

As we all know, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act provides that workers: must 
be paid a decent minimum wage; that 
if employees must put in long hours, 
they must be paid at an overtime rate; 
and that children may only be employed 
under rigid conditions which protect 
their health and safety. 

The bill I now introduce would add one 
additional fair labor standard to the act; 
namely, that employees doing equal work 
should be paid equal wages, regardless 
of sex. 

This measure represents a great deal 
of thought and deliberation which has 
taken place since our consideration of 
S. 910, which I introduced earlier in this 
session. 

Because of the long history and experi- 
ence of Government and business and 
workers with the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, a simple expansion of that act to 
include the equal pay concept offers the 
most efficient and least difficult course of 
action. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act has been 
on our statute books now for almost a 
quarter of a century. 

Over that time the Department of 
Labor, which has the responsibility for 
enforcement of the act, has developed 
a now familiar system of regulations and 
procedures for investigation, administra- 
tion and enforcement, which will be uti- 
lized fully to complement the new pro- 
visions. 

Such a utilization serves two purposes: 
First, it eliminates the need for a new 
bureaucratic structure to enforce equal 
pay legislation. And second, compliance 
should be made easier because of both 
industry and labor’s long-established fa- 
miliarity with existing fair labor stand- 
ards provisions. 

Perhaps the most worthy result in this 
approach is in the question of coverage. 
This bill neither extends nor curtails 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act but simply provides that those em- 
ployers and/or employees who are pres- 
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ently covered by that act shall be covered 
by the new provisions relating to equal 
pay for equal work, regardless of sex. 

Mr. President, it is the intention of the 
Senate Labor Subcommittee, of which I 
am ehairman, to give this bill thorough 
and speedy consideration when. we meet 
next Monday, May 6. 

I am hopeful that it will soon be be- 
fore this body for approval and I am 
confident that it will be so approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1409) to prohibit discrim- 
ination on account of sex in the payment 
of wages by employers engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce and to provide for the restitu- 
tion of wages lost by employees by reason 
of any such discrimination, introduced by 
Mr. McNamara (for himself and other 
Senators), was reeeived, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


MULTIPLE-PURPOSE DAM ON 
PRICE RIVER 


Mr.MOSS. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing a bill to authorize. the con- 
struction of a multiple-purpose dam and 
reservoir on the Priee River and its 
tributaries in the interest of water sup- 
ply, flood control, and allied purposes. 

An extensive study of this region is 
now underway by the Corps of Engineers 
of the U.S. Army. I shall do what I can 
to see that the study is expedited so that 
we will have full information on feasi- 
bility and benefits on which: to act at the 
earliest possible date. 

Flooding on the Price River and its 
tributaries, notably Willow Creek, has 
been a problem in Carbon County, Utah, 
for some years. In 1961, at the request 
of the Price River Water Improvement 
District, I asked the Corps of Engineers 
to investigate the possible construction 
of a flood-control structure on Willow 
Creek, which joins the Price River at or 
near the southern limits of the town of 
Castle Gate. At the junction there is a 
narrow canyon, in which is located the 
Carbon plant of 
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as the Castle Gate switching yard, of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road. Utah Highway 33 also crosses the 
creek and railroad at this point. 

Most of the worst floods on the Price 
River have originated on this tributary, 
and upstream flood control works are a 
must if the structures, improvements and 
cities lying downstream are to be pro- 
tected. They have been jeopardized time 
and again. 

During the course of that first investi- 
gation by the Corps of Engineers, it de- 
veloped that local interests were inter- 
ested in a multiple-purpose dam and 
reservoir, which would encompass not 
only flood control, but water supply, 
water conservation, and reereation, and 
would make the best total use of the 
area’s water resources. After represent- 
atives of the corps inspected two poten- 
tial sites on the Price River about 5 and 7 
miles upstream from the mouth of Wil- 
low Creek, and it appeared that the high 
cost of storage at both of these sites 
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would exceed the benefits, and that 
neither project could be economically 
justified. The corps reported, however, 
that flood control improvements at 
Castle Gate appeared to be economically 
justified and further studies were war- 
ranted. 

I was not satisfied with writing off 
Price River and Willow Creek protec- 
tion at these sites, however, and was 
successful in getting $20,000 written into 
the fiscal year 1963 budget to undertake 
more detailed investigations. These in- 
vestigations included a public hearing at 
Price on December 13, 1962, at which 
time local interests again urged improve- 
ments on Willow Creek for flood control 
and to protect a game bird farm along 
the Price River near Carbondale, but put 
even greater emphasis on the develop- 
ment of municipal and industrial water 
supplies. Three possible reservoir sites 
were suggested. 

The scope of the investigation must, 
therefore, be widenec, which will take 
both more time and more money. Iam 
ready to seek adequate financing at the 
proper time and when facts are available. 

Information acquired by the Corps of 
Engineers from other Federal agencies 
and the preliminary analysis by the Los 
Angeles district office of the Corps of 
Engineers indicate that a small amount 
of firm water supply could be developed 
at Willow Creek, but that the operation 
should be integrated with other projects 
in the area, including the existing Scho- 
field Reservoir, which is operated by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the proposed 
watershed work plan for the North San- 
pete Watershed. 

Because of the expanded scope of the 
project, it will be impossible to complete 
the feasibility study by June of this year 
as previously planned. But the new 
schedule must be accelerated. I am in- 
troducing this bill today as a way of 
showing my determination to step up full 
water development for Carbon County. 
I shall press for a multiple-purpose dam 
on the Price River, or one of its tribu- 
taries, at the earliest moment possible. 
To do this we must develop rapidly the 
information needed to permit sound 
action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1412) authorizing con- 
struction of a dam and reservoir on the 
Price River and its tributaries, Utah, in 
the interest of flood control and allied 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Moss, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ace to the Committee on Public 

orks. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE TO EXCLUDE FROM 
GROSS INCOME CERTAIN GAIN 
FROM SALE OF A RESIDENCE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, which would exclude from gross in- 
come certain gain from the sale of a 
personal residence by an individual who 
has lived in such residence for a period 
of 5 years or more, and who has attained 
the age of 55. 
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Under the provisions of the bill, the 
gain on the top sale price of $35,000 
would be exempt from the capital gains 
tax under existing law provided the in- 
dividual is at least 55 and has lived in 
such residence for a period of 5 years or 
more. 

It would work in the following way 
with respect to sales of property in ex- 
cess of $35,000. 

For example, if the house sold for $50,- 
000, thirty-five fiftieths or seven-tenths 
of the gain realized would be exempt 
from the capital gains tax. The bill 
provides that this relief could only be 
exercised once by an individual or a 
couple in a lifetime. By limiting the 
privilege the possibility of utilizing this 
5 speculative purposes is elim- 


There is a real need for this legislation 
because it would permit senior citizens 
who find themselves after raising their 
families with large homes in a position 
of making it difficult for them to sell by 
virtue of the capital gains tax they would 
be required to pay under existing law. 

Much of their lifetime savings is rep- 
resented by home ownership, and in 
their retirement years their income is 
substantially reduced making it neces- 
sary to exercise economy to a far greater 
extent than they heretofore practiced. 
In my opinion, these savings reflected in 
their present home ownership should be 
exempt from tax and utilized by them 
for retirement purposes. 

Testimony taken in all parts of the 
country by the Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Aging, of which I am now chair- 
man, indicates this to be one area in 
which there is indisputable need for leg- 
islative action. Senior citizens should 
be encouraged to sell the big house which 
has sheltered a family of children dur- 
ing their younger years, and which now 
provides a home for only a couple. This 
should be accomplished as many years as 
possible before it becomes an absolute 
necessity. In this way they would be 
encouraged to choose a smaller home in 
a neighborhood suitable for their re- 
tirement purposes. 

The enactment of this legislation 
would, in my opinion, bring on the mar- 
ket at a very good time larger homes 
needed for growing families. At the 
same time it would provide a financial 
stimulus for the owners of such houses 
who undoubtedly would find it difficult 
to maintain in retirement years. 

Smaller homes for elderly couples are 
much more in line with their physical 
ability and financial need. 

Mr. President, I sincerely trust that 
the Congress will act promptly and 
favorably on this legislation so vitally es- 
sential to the senior citizens of this Na- 
tion, who are already suffering economic 
difficulties due to the plight in which they 
find themselves by virtue of fixed in- 
comes and the high costs of living. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1413) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude 
from gross income certain gain from the 
sale of his personal residence by an in- 
dividual who has attained age 55, intro- 
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duced by Mr. SmaTHERS, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE, RELATING TO SUBMISSION 
OF CERTAIN COST ESTIMATES 
FOR COMPLETION OF NATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE AND DE- 
FENSE HIGHWAYS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill relating to the submission 
of certain cost estimates for the comple- 
tion of the national system of interstate 
and defense highways. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill, together with a 
letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
and a letter from the chief clerk and 
staff director of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, relating to the bill, be printed 
in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and without objection, the bill and letters 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1416) to amend section 
104(b) (5) of title 23, United States Code, 
to provide for the submission of certain 
cost estimates for the completion of the 
National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. RANDOLPH, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
and second sentences of subsection (b) (5) 
of section 104 of title 23, United States Code, 
are deleted and there is hereby inserted in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(5) For the Interstate System for the 
fiscal years 1960 through 1971: 

“In the ratio which the estimated cost of 
completing the Interstate System in such 
State, as determined and approved in the 
manner provided in this paragraph, or the 
Federal share thereof, bears to the sum of 
the estimated cost of completing the Inter- 
state System in all of the States, or the Fed- 
eral share thereof. Each apportionment 
herein authorized for the fiscal years 1960 
through 1971, inclusive, shall be made on a 
date as far in advance of the beginning of 
the fiscal year for which authorized as prac- 
ticable but in no case more than eighteen 
months prior to the beginning of the fiscal 
year for which authorized.” 

Sec. 2. The eighth and ninth sentences of 
such subsection are deleted and there is 
hereby inserted in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “The Secretary shall make a revised 
estimate of the cost of completing the then 
designated Interstate System, after taking 
into account all previous apportionments 
made under this section, in the same man- 
ner as stated above, and transmit the same 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives within ten days subsequent to January 
2, 1965. Upon the approval of such estimate 
by the Congress, the Secretary shall use the 
Federal share of such approved estimate in 
making apportionments for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1967, June 30, 1968, June 30, 
1969, and June 30, 1970. The Secretary shall 
make a revised estimate of the cost of com- 
pleting the then designated Interstate Sys- 
tem, after taking into account all previous 
apportionments made under this section, in 
the same manner as stated above, and trans- 
mit the same to the Senate and the House of 
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Representatives within ten days subsequent 
to January 2, 1969. Upon the approval by 
the Congress, the Secretary shall use the Fed- 
eral share of such approved estimate in mak- 
ing apportionments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971.” 


The letters presented by Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH are as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C, April 19, 1963. 

Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mr. Preswent: The Department of 
Commerce has prepared and submits here- 
with as a part of its legislative program for 
the 88th Congress, Ist session, a draft of a 

bill “To amend section 104(b) (5) 
of title 23, United States Code, to provide for 
the submission of certain cost estimates for 
the completion of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways and for 
other purposes.” 

Section 104 (b) (5) of title 23, United States 
Code, provides for the apportionment of In- 
terstate System funds for the fiscal years 
1960 through 1969 on the basis of periodic 
estimates of the cost of completing the Inter- 
state System prepared by the Secretary of 
Commerce in cooperation with the respective 
State highway departments. The following 

is made for apportioning Interstate 
System funds for the fiscal years 1967, 1968, 
and 1969: 

“The Secretary (of Commerce) shall make 
a revised estimate of the cost of completing 
the then designated Interstate System * * * 
and transmit the same to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. within 10 days sub- 
sequent to January 2, 1966, and annually 
thereafter through and including January 
2, 1968. Upon approval of any such estimate 
by the Congress by concurrent resolution, 
the Secretary shall use such approved esti- 
mate in making apportionments for the fiscal 
year which begins next following the fiscal 
year in which such report is transmitted to 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

Under this provision, Interstate System 
funds for the fiscal years 1967, 1968, and 
1969 are to be apportioned on the basis of 
cost estimates transmitted to the Congress 
for approval within 10 days after January 2, 
1966, and annually thereafter through and 
including January 2, 1968. However, section 
104 (e) of title 23 requires the Secretary of 
Commerce to certify to each of the State 
highway departments the sums apportioned 
for the fiscal years 1967, 1968, and 1969, on 
or before January 1, 1966, 1967, and 1968, 
respectively. Therefore, with respect to the 
fiscal year 1967, 1968 and 1969 apportion- 
ments of Interstate System funds, it will 
not be possible for the Secretary to comply 
with the requirements of section 104(e) be- 
cause at the time he is required to certify 
apportionments to the States, the estimates 
upon which the apportionments are to be 
based will not yet have been approved by 
the Congress. 

In addition, section 103 of the Federal-Aid 
eee Act of 1961 (75 Stat, 122) author- 

tion of funds for the Inter- 
n yearn 1970 and 
1971. No provision was made, however, for 
apportioning such funds on the basis of 
cost estimates already provided for under 
the law or on the basis of an additional or 
final estimate for completing the system. It 
is considered essential that legislation be 
enacted in this session of the 88th Congress 
providing for the submission of the next 
cost estimate for completing the Interstate 
System in January of 1965 rather than in 
1966 as now prescribed by the law. The 
preparation of such a comprehensive esti- 
mate must be commenced at least. a year, 
and preferably more, in advance of the time 
of submission of the report to the Congress. 
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If such legislation is enacted, an estimate 
submitted in January 1965, would be the 
basis, after congressional approval, for the 
apportionment of funds for the fiseal year 
1967, which normally would be made in the 
summer of 1965. It is considered desirable 
that such estimate also be used as the basis 
for apportioning funds authorized for the 
fiscal years 1968, 1969, and 1970, rather than 
requiring cost estimates to be made annually 
through 1968 as is the case under existing 
law. A final cost estimate should be sub- 
mitted in January 1969, to serve as the basis, 
after congressional approval, for the appor- 
tionment of funds authorized for the fiscal 
year 1971, which would normally be made 
in the summer of 1969, and would constitute 
the final apportionment of Interstate funds 
authorized by the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1961. 

It is recommended also that the appor- 
tionments of interstate funds. authorized for 
the fiscal years 1967 through 1971 be based 
on estimates of the Federal share instead of 
the total cost to complete the then desig- 
nated system. If the State apportionment 
factors developed by the 1965 estimate and 
the final estimate are based on the Federal 
share of the completion cost in the several 
States, rather than on the total cost includ- 
ing the States share, the apportionments 
based on such estimates will correct any 
imbalances which may have previously oc- 
eurred in apportionments to the States due 
principally to the fact that the Federal share 
of the cost of Interstate System projects is 
not the same in alb States because of the 
sliding scale provisions of 23 U.S.C, section 
120 (%) applicable to public lands States. 
This recommendation is in accord with the 
comments of the Comptroller General in his 
report to the Congress of the United States 
dated August 15, 1962, entitled “Review of 
Apportionments of Federal-aid Highway 
Funds, Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Commerce, for Fiscal Years 1956-63,” as 
follows: 

“It appears that changing the basis for 
apportionment of interstate funds from the 
total estimated cost of completing the In- 
terstate System in the respective States to 
the Federal share of such cost would result 
in more nearly achieving the desired objec- 
tives of making available to each State the 
amount.of Federal funds needed to complete 
the Interstate System and bringing about 
the simultaneous completion of the system 
in all States.” 

* * * * . 

“The Congress may wish to consider 
amending section 104(b)(5) of title 23, 
United States Code, to provide for the ap- 
portionment of Interstate System funds on 
the basis of the Federal share of the esti- 
mated cost of completing the Interstate 
System in the several States.” 

The enclosed draft legislation will accom- 
plish the objectives set forth herein and is 
recommended for the favorable considera- 
tion of the Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this proposed legislation from the 
standpoint of the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
LUTHER H. HODGES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
April 26, 1963. 
To: Mr. Ron M. Linton, chief clerk and staf 


director. 
From: Mr. John L. Mutz, professional staff 
member. 


Subject: Analysis of amendments proposed 
by Secretary of Commerce to highway 
acts. 


s 1956 na SOE nag that inter- 
state apportionments be made to the re- 
spective States, for fiscal years 1960 through 
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1969, in the ratio which the estimated cost 
of completing the Interstate System in each 
State bears to the sum of the estimated cost 
of completing the entire system. 

The 1956 act provided that a new estimate 
of cost of completing the Interstate System 
should be prepared and submitted to Con- 
gress by January 12, 1958. Upon approval 
by Congress, this was used as the basis for 
apportionments, in the ratio as described 
above, for fiscal years 1960, 1961, and 1962. 

The 1956 act provided that a new estimate 
of cost of completing the Interstate System 
should be prepared and submitted to Con- 
gress by January 12, 1962. Upom approval 
by Congress, this was to be used as the basis 
for apportionments, in the ratio as described 
above, for fiscal years 1963, 1964, 1965, and 
1966. In 1958 the Congress directed that the 
estimate of cost scheduled for January 12, 
1962, be submitted by January 12, 1961. This 
was done because the apportionments to 
States should be made at least 12 months in 
advance of the beginning of the fiscal year 
for which funds are authorized. For exam- 
ple the apportionments for fiscal year 1963 
needed to be made by July 1961. If the 
date for submission of the report were left at 
January 12, 1962, there would only be about 
5 months before the beginning of the fiscal 
year for which they would be used as the 
basis for making the apportionments of funds 
to the States. In addition the law provides 
that “On or before January 1, preceding the 
commencement. of each fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall certify to each of 
the State highway departments that sums 
which he has apportioned to each State for 
such fiscal ** *" This requirement 
coupled with the data of submission of re- 
ports created a situation which was impossi- 
ble to solve. 

Inasmuch as the 1958 amendment, to the 
Highway Act dealt only with the January 
12, 1962 report, it is necessary for the same 
reason as described above to change the date 
of submission from January 12, 1966 to 
January 12, 1965 for approval of cost esti- 
mates and apportionments for fiscal year 
1967. 

The 1956 act assumed that the last ap- 
portionment would be made for fiscal year 
1969 and accordingly provided that in addi- 
tion to the January 12, 1966 report there 
would be submitted on January 12, 
1967 and January 12, 1968. In the 1961 act 
it was recognized that the time for com- 
pletion of the Interstate System needed to be 
extended and that the final apportionment 
would be made for fiscal year 1971. How- 
ever, the technicality of report submission 
was not dealt with. 

The Secretary of Commerce is now sug- 
gesting (1) that the January 12, 1966 report- 
ing date be advanced to January 12, 1965 
for apportionments for 1967 and that the 
report serve also for 1968, 1969, and 1970 
apportionments; (2) amend the present law 
to provide for apportionments up to fiseal 
year 1971; and (3) provide for the submis- 
sion of a report in January 1969 to serve as 
the basis for the apportionment of funds 
for the fiscal year 1971. This would con- 
stitute the final apportionment of funds au- 
thorized by the 1962 act. ‘The Secretary 
also suggests language which would limit 
the apportionments to States to the Federal 
share so that any imbalances in any previous 
apportionments can be corrected and bring 
about simultaneous completion of the Inter- 
state System in all States. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill to establish a U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation, and ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 

A few weeks ago, the Senate wisely 
approved a bill to grant assistance for 
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the preservation and extension of urban 
mass transportation facilities. Impor- 
tant as this step is, we are far from out 
of the woods in solving the critical mass 
transit problems of metropolitan areas. 
For unless the sickness of the transpor- 
tation industry as a whole can be cured, 
there is not likely to be any long-range 
solution to the rehabilitation of these 
services in urban areas. 

For this reason, I am reintroducing 
my bill to create a Department of Trans- 
portation at Cabinet level. 

In his last budget message in office, 
President Eisenhower endorsed this pro- 
posal. The Commerce Department 
study on transportation submitted to 
the former President concluded: 

National transportation is presently out 
of balance. It is less a national system 
than a loose grouping of individual indus- 
tries. We have built vast networks of high- 
ways, railways, inland waterways and sea- 
ports, airways and airports, and pipelines 
with little attention to conflict among these 
expanding networks. 


Today the Federal Government ex- 
pends billions of dollars in the construc- 
tion of highway programs, from farm- 
to-market roads to giant highways of 
the Interstate System, linking all our 
major cities. The Government promotes 
airport construction and has prime re- 
sponsibility for air navigaton. It dredges 
and develops our rivers and harbors, 
and after it spends hundreds of millions 
in these programs, it spends additional 
hundreds of millions to maintain these 
port facilities. It administers airline 
and merchant marine subsidies. 

Few, if any, of these Federal programs 
help the railroads. In fact, some of 
these programs increase the railroads’ 
difficulties in competing with other forms 
of transportation. All in all, the Federal 
Government today is pursuing a variety 
of programs, designed to regulate, sub- 
sidize and promote various forms of 
transportation, and it spends billions of 
the taxpayers’ dollars doing it—or try- 
ing to do it. 

But there is little, if any, coordination 
among these programs. Some modes of 
transportation, for example, are regu- 
lated and some are not. Some forms 
are subsidized and some are not. The 
fortunes of some kinds of transportation 
are promoted effectively and some are 
not. There is constant competition for 
the tax dollar. There are inequalities in 
the size and kind of subsidy accorded dif- 
ferent carriers. The component parts of 
the system are not developed as a whole. 
The public is not served to the extent it 
might be because of this patchwork of 
regulations and subsidies which helps to 
prevent the development of the best in 
each transportation system. 

To administer these highway, airway, 
waterway, and a variety of other pro- 
grams, a number of Federal agencies 
have sprung up. None is concerned 
with the needs of the other. Each has 
its own promotional job to do. Each 
tends to serve as special counsel and ad- 
vocate for its own kind of transporta- 
tion. 

The more the public pays in subsidies, 
real and hidden, the more confused the 
objectives seem to be. 

Crx——460 
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Nowhere in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government today is there 
centered the responsibility for formulat- 
ing transportation policy. 

We must develop a coherent and mod- 
ern system out of the present unstable 
conglomeration of diverse and unrelated 
transportation systems. Short of this, 
we will likely fail to meet such specific 
problems as the maintenance of essen- 
tial rail passenger service. Only in a 
coherent framework can the develop- 
ment of a truly national transportation 
policy result—a framework within which 
we will be able to keep all our transpor- 
tation systems in balance and capable of 
functioning effectively. 

Because I believe we are falling short 
of this mark today, I am reintroducing 
the bill to create a single Federal trans- 
portation agency. 

My bill puts diverse functions of our 
scattered Federal agencies together 
under one roof—under a separate De- 
partment of Transportation. Accord- 
ingly, I would transfer to the new De- 
partment headed by a Secretary of 
Transportation the functions of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, the Maritime 
Board, the Maritime Administration, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and certain 
other agencies with obviously related 
roles and missions. 

At the same time, I believe that the 
regulatory commissions, where possible 
and appropriate, should be left with the 
issue of regulation alone. Accordingly, 
because many of the functions allocated 
to the regulatory agencies today have 
become intertwined, the bill directs the 
Secretary of Transportation to make a 
complete report of his study and recom- 
mendations to the President and Con- 
gress so that we would have his expert 
judgment as to just which nonregulatory 
functions should be transferred by law 
to him. 

The purpose would be to transfer pro- 
motional and administrative functions 
of the regulatory commissions to the 
new Department. Thus, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would need not 
administer railroad loan and safety pro- 
grams as it does today. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board need not concern itself 
with discovering new types of subsidy to 
grant air carriers, but would leave it to 
the new Secretary to determine what, in 
the overall transportation interest, 
should be subsidized and to what extent. 

The bill also directs the Secretary to 
make recommendations with respect to 
which activities of other agencies, for 
example, the Army Corps of Engineers, 
should be transferred to the new De- 
partment. The Engineers promote river 
and harbor projects. There is no fixed 
policy at present on the imposition of 
user charges or greater local participa- 
tion in the cost of a navigation project. 

This is the kind of question that should 
be looked at from an overall point of 
view in terms of the effect of such poli- 
cies, not only on water carriers, but 
other competing modes of transporta- 
tion. 

I believe this bill provides a logical 
approach to the objective. The Rocke- 
feller brothers report, and later Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller himself, the Hoover 
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Commission task force, and the report 
of the advisory group to the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, known as the Doyle 
report, have strongly supported the con- 
cept of a single transportation agency. 

The people of my State have a special 
stake in this matter. For we will fail, 
in the long run, to reach our objective 
for maintaining essential rail passenger 
service unless we delevop the means for 
providing an economically balanced 
transportation system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 'The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will þe 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1417) to establish a U.S. 
Department of Transportation, intro- 
duced by Mr. Case, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Department of Transportation Act of 1963". 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec, 2. There is hereby established an 
executive department of the Government to 
be known as the United States Department 
of Transportation (hereimafter referred to as 
the Department“), at the head of which 


with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall receive compensation at the rate 
provided by law for heads of the executive 
departments. 

UNDER SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Sec. 3. There shall be in the Department 
an Under Secretary of Transportation, such 
Assistant Secretaries as shall be determined 
by the President to be necessary, and a Gen- 
eral Counsel, each of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall per- 
form such functions and duties as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, and shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate provided by law for 
under secretaries (other than the Under Sec- 
retary of the Department of State), assist- 
ant secretaries, and general counsels, respec- 
tively, of the executive departments. The 
Under Secretary (or, during the absence or 
disability of the Under Secretary, or in the 
event of a vacancy in the office of the Under 
Secretary, an Assistant Secretary determined 

to such order as the Secretary 
shall prescribe) shall act as Secretary during 
the absence or disability of the Secretary or 
in the event of a vacancy in the office of 


PROVISIONS OF LAW APPLICABLE TO THE 
DEPARTMENT 
Sec. 4. Except to the extent inconsistent 
with this Act, all provisions of law applicable 
to the executive departments generally shall 
apply to the Department. 


SEAL 


Sec. 5. The Secretary shall cause a seal 
of office to be made for the Department, of 
such design as the President shall approve, 
and judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 

Sec. 6. The Secretary may, without being 
relieved of his responsibility therefor, and 
unless prohibited by some specifie provision 
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of law, perform any function vested in him 
through or with the aid of such officials or 
organizational entities of the Department as 
he may designate. 
TRANSFERS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Sec. 7. (a) The Federal Maritime Board 
is transferred to the Department and all 
functions of the Secretary of Commerce with 
respect to such board are transferred to the 
Secretary. 

(b) The Maritime Administration is trans- 
ferred to the Department and all functions of 


ferred to the Department and all functions 
of the Secretary of Commerce being admin- 
istered through such bureau are transferred 
to the Secretary. 

(d) The Defense Air Transportation Ad- 
ministration is transferred to the Depart- 
ment and all functions of the Secretary of 
Commerce being administered through such 
Administration are transferred to the Secre- 


(e) All officers and other personnel, prop- 
erty, records, obligations, commitments, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations, allo- 
cations, and other funds, which the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget determines are 
used primarily in relation to any board, ad- 
ministration, bureau, or function transferred 
under the provisions of this section, are 
transferred to the Department. 

(f) The office of Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation in the Department 
of Commerce is abolished. 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 

Sec. 8. The Federal Aviation Agency, to- 
gether with its personnel, property, records, 
obligations, commitments, and the unex- 
pended balances of its appropriations, is 
transferred to the Department where the 
Administrator of such agency shall exercise 
his functions subject to the supervision and 
direction of the Secretary. 


STUDY AND RECOMMENDATIONS WITH RESPECT 
TO FURTHER TRANSFERS TO THE DEPARTMENT 
Sec. 9. (a) For the purpose of determining 
and making recommendations with respect 
to which functions of the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to transportation are ad- 
ministrative, promotional, or nonregulatory 
in nature, in order that all such functions 
may be transferred by law to the Secretary 
to be exercised in a coordinated manner, the 
Secretary shall make an investigation and 
study of the functions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and such other departments and 
agencies of the Government as he deems ap- 
propriate to carry out the purpose of this 
section. The Secretary shall make a com- 
plete report of his study and recommenda- 
tions under the provisions of this section 
to the President and the Congress not later 
than January 31, 1962. 
(b) All departments and agencies of the 
eral Government shall provide the Sec- 
retary with such information as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section, 


TRANSFER MATTERS 

Sec. 10. All laws relating to any agency or 
function transferred under this Act shall, 
insofar as such laws are not inapplicable, 
remain in full force and effect. Any trans- 
fer of personnel pursuant to this Act shall 
be without change in classification or com- 
pensation, except that his requirement shall 
not operate to prevent the adjustment of 
classification or compensation to conform to 
the duties to which such transferred per- 
sonnel may be assigned. All orders, rules, 
regulations, permits, or other privileges 
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made, issued, or granted by any agency or 
in connection with any functions trans- 
ferred by this Act, and in effect at the time 
of the transfer, shall continue in effect to 
the same extent as if such transfer had not 
occurred, until modified, superseded, or re- 
pealed. No suit, action, or other 

lawfully commenced by or against any agen- 
cy or any officer of the United States acting 
in his official capacity shall abate by reason 
of any transfer made pursuant to this Act; 
but the court, on motion or supplemental 
petition filed at any time within twelve 
months after such transfer takes effect, 
showing a necessity for a survival of such 
suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain 
a settlement of the questions involved, may 
allow the same to be maintained by or 
against the appropriate agency or officer of 
the United States. 


EXPENDITURES AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 11. The Secretary is authorized to 
make such expenditures (including expendi- 
tures for personal services and rent at the 
seat of government and elsewhere, for law- 
books, books of reference and periodicals, 
and for printing and binding) as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act, and as may be provided for by the Con- 
gress from time to time. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 12. The Secretary shall make at the 
close of each fiscal year a report in writing 
to Congress giving an account of all moneys 
received and disbursed by him and the De- 
partment, describing the work done by the 
Department, and making such recommenda- 
tions as he shall deem necessary for the 
effective performance of the duties and pur- 
poses of the Department. 

AMENDMENT 

Sec. 13. Section 158 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 1), is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following: 

“Eleventh: The Department of Transpor- 
tation.” 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 14. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to enable the Department to carry out the 
provisions of this Act and to perform any 
other duties which may be imposed upon 
it by law. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec, 15. The provisions of this title shall 
be effective on the date of enactment of this 
Act except that sections 7 and 8 shall be 
effective after ninety days following such 
date of enactment. 


END MEANINGLESS WORK MEAS- 
UREMENT IN THE POST OFFICE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide for the elimination of the Post 
Office Department work measurement 
system, as it concerns the individual 
post office clerk who distributes mail. 

I have been in receipt of many com- 
munications from postal clerks in my 
State, and from their local organiza- 
tions, over quite some period of time, all 
of them in opposition to the individual 
guidelines in the postal service. These 
communications contend that the guide- 
lines under the work measurement sys- 
tem in the postal service are a speedup 
system, and that it is affecting individ- 
ual employees adversely. 

They have stated that the guidelines, 
or the work measurement system, makes 
no provision for fatigue or for disabled 
veterans or older clerks; that there is 
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not an accurate count of mail, inas- 
much as it has been found that there 
can be as high as a 250-piece variation in 
2 feet of mail. They further contend 
that this system has brought about nerv- 
ousness and a great deal of tension 
among postal clerks. All of this, they 
advise, is causing dissension and poor 
management-employee relations. 

On the other hand, the Post Office De- 
partment has contended in public state- 
ments that if the work measurement 
system, or guidelines system was done 
away with, it would be necessary for the 
Department to ask for an additional ap- 
propriation of approximately $100 mil- 
lion. They do not, however, explain this; 
so far it is just a statement. They also 
claim that this system works no hard- 
ship upon the individual employee; that 
there is no counseling, or penalization. 

The bill I am introducing is not a 
“meat ax” approach. It is a bill to 
eliminate the guidelines, or work meas- 
urement, as they concern an individual 
employee only. It will not, as far as I 
can see, prohibit the measurement of the 
amount of mail by the Post Office De- 
partment on the unit basis, or the over- 
all basis within a post office. 

I feel, if this bill is passed by the Con- 
gress, it will not in any manner hinder 
the Post Office Department in their ef- 
fort to acquire the necessary knowledge 
concerning the amount of mail and the 
movement of mail within the post office. 

In any event, there is considerable con- 
troversy among postal employees con- 
cerning the operation of the work meas- 
urement system, and in view of the fact 
that this controversy does exist I feel 
that consideration should be given to 
legislation such as this for the purpose 
of determining the true facts. And, for 
that reason, I am introducing this legis- 
lation and I am hopeful that there will 
be early hearings by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
for the purpose of making the necessary 
recommendations to the Senate concern- 
ing this system. 

Mr. President, I ask consent that the 
bill I have just introduced be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1423) to prohibit the use 
of measuring devices to measure the 
work of an individual employee in the 
Postal Service, introduced by Mr. Ku- 
CHEL, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That here- 
after no Post Office Department official, Post- 
al Field Service supervisory official, or other 
persons shall be permitted to use a timing or 
measuring device to make a time study, or 
use any weighing or measuring device 
through such mediums as work measurement 
programs, guidelines, work performance 
standards operation, or any other method to 
measure the amount of mail distributed by 
an individual post office clerk for the purpose 
of determining his efficiency or for other 
purposes. 
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TRANSFER OF RESETTLEMENT 
LANDS. TO MINNESOTA CHIP- 
PEWA TRIBE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, on behalf of myself and the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartHy], a bill to transfer in trust to 
the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, White 
Earth Indian Reservation, some submar- 
ginal lands of the United States, and 
to make such lands parts of the Chip- 
pewa Reservation. I ask that this bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

An overall economic development plan 
for the White Earth Reservation has 
been approved by the Department of 
Commerce. The plan is based on the as- 
sumption that this submarginal or so- 
called resettlement lands will be trans- 
ferred to the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe. 
The tribe is obviously reluctant to invest 
funds in submarginal lands to which it 
does not hold title. 

The Minnesota Chippewa Tribe is cur- 
rently engaged in a most commendatory 
drive to improve the economic and edu- 
cational opportunities available to tribal 
members. As the president of the Min- 
nesota Chippewa Tribe, Allen Wilson, re- 
cently explained to me, the transfer of 
these resettlement lands is an important 
factor in the success of this overall effort. 
I am indeed hopeful that Congress will 
give prompt and favorable consideration 
to this legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1425) to transfer in trust 
to the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, White 
Earth Indian Reservation, certain sub- 
marginal lands of the United States, and 
to make such lands parts of the reserva- 
tion involved; introduced by Mr. Hum- 
pHREY (for himself and Mr. MCCARTHY), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


HEALTH SERVICES PACILITIES ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
this age of scientific miracles, the strides 
that are being made in medicine are 
phenomenal. Thanks to the wonders 
of modern medicine, we can look for- 
ward to healthier and longer lives. 
Each day brings new triumphs in medi- 
cine. We are indebted to the dedicated 
physicians and those in related fields 
who are doing so much to win the battle 
against illness and disease. 

The great strides being made in the 
field of medicine have given rise to new 
and complex problems. One of these 
problems is the heavy financial costs of 
modern medicine. The new medical 
techniques and equipment necessarily 
mean a steep rise in medical costs. This 
is a problem with which we are all only 
too familiar. This is a problem not only 
for those receiving medical treatment 
but for hospitals and physicians as well. 

This high cost of modern medicine is 
being acutely felt in the more sparsely 
populated areas of our country. The 
days. of the horse-and-buggy doctor are 
now a thing of the past. Today’s physi- 
cian, to do his job properly, requires an 
up-to-date medical office, equipment and 
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laboratory facilities. All too often our 
smaller communities do not have such 
facilities and, as a result, quite under- 
standably few of our graduating physi- 
cians desire to practice in such areas. It 
is only natural that they would prefer to 
establish a practice in metropolitan cen- 
ters where the necessary medical equip- 
ment and facilities are readily available. 

The formation of voluntary nonprofit 
associations which offer prepaid health 
service programs has become one excel- 
lent way of attracting young physicians 
to smaller communities and a means of 
keeping them there. Through such as- 
sociations it is possible to construct 
necessary modern medical facilities 
equipped with up-to-dafe equipment 
which today’s physicians require. These 
associations through obtaining a com- 
munity pool of funds, derived from 
prepayments, also assure an adequate 
income to the participating physicians 
regardless of the dips and rises in the 
local economy. 

Over 10 years ago President Truman’s 
Commission. on the Health Needs of the 
Nation recommended as follows: 

Federal loans be made to local organiza- 
tions desiring to institute prepayment plans 
associated with group practice, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the establishment of 
group practice facilities. 

In the past several Congresses I have 
introduced legislation in accord with 
this recommendation. Today I again 
offer this bill entitled the “Health Serv- 
ices Facilities Act.” 

This legislation provides that if a group 
of people in a community with inade- 
quate health facilities form a voluntary 
health plan organization and are pre- 
pared to assume related financial respon- 
sibilities, they may apply for low-interest, 
long-term loans from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to enable them to finance the 
facilities which their community re- 
quires. 

I emphasize, Mr. President, that my 
bill provides for loans—not grants—to 
these voluntary health associations. The 
funds will be repaid to the Federal Treas- 
ury with interest. In my opinion, this 
represents a sound and wise investment. 

The best alternative to increasing Gov- 
ernment control of the practice of medi- 
cine is to insure adequate medical facili- 
ties to every segment of the American 
population, residents of smaller com- 
munities as well as city dwellers. I 
strongly believe that the encouragement 
of private, local, and voluntary citizen 
health associations will meet a definite 
need that currently exists throughout the 
United States. 

In past years this legislation has been 
supported by the Group Health Associa- 
tion of Ameriea, the American Public 
Health Association, and the AFL-CIO, 
among others. 

I understand that a similar bill drafted 
by the administration may be introduced 
if the heavy work schedule of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare per- 
mits. I have advocated such legislation 
for many years and I sincerely hope that 
it will be possible to consider such legis- 
lation in the 88th Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the Health Serv- 
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ices Facilities Act be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the bill remain at the desk 
for an additional 3 days so that other 
Senators who wish to eonsponsor this bill 
may do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorn, and will lie on 
the desk as requested by the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 1426) to assist voluntary 
nonprofit associations offering prepaid 


sary facilities and equipm 

long-term, interest-bearing loans, intro- 
duced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act be cited as the “Health Services Facili- 
ties Act.” 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to encourage people in 
the United States who undertake solution 
of their common problems through volun- 
tary action at the local community level. 
The Congress finds that one common prob- 
Tem is that of developing means and meth- 
ods whereby the people can create for them- 
selves and their communities such health 
service facilities as will help make available 
to them the benefits of modern medical 
science. 

The Congress further finds that in many 
areas of the country there have been or 
might readily be formed nonprofit associa- 
tions for the purpose of enabling the mem- 
bership or subscribers of such associations 
to adequately compensate professional medi- 
cal personnel and to prepay m an orderly 
manner the cost of efficiently organized, mod- 
ern medical care. It is recognized, however, 
that in many instances, particularly in rural 
areas, such associations, while financially 
able to maintain or arrange for the opera- 
tion of such nonprofit medical service plans, 
do not have access to resources sufficient to 
provide the capital funds needed for the 
construction or acquisition of the physical 
facilities and equipment necessary for the 
provision of such care. Proper facilities and 
adequate equipment are essential to the 
economic operation of such programs, to ren- 
der effective care, and to attract a sufficient 
number of professional personnel. It is 
therefore declared to be the purpose of this 
Act to provide long-term loans at reasonable 
rates of interest to such associations which 
demonstrate their readiness and ability to 
maintain such voluntary associations. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 

Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, the sum of $10,000,000 and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, the sum 
of $10,000,000 and for each of the next three 
succeeding fiscal years such sums as may be 
necessary. 

LOANS FOR HEALTH-SERVICE FACILITIES 

Sec. 4. To the extent that funds are avail- 
able, the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service is authorized 
and directed to make loans in amounts not 
to exceed 90 per centum of the cost of acqui- 
sition, construction, and equipping of health- 
service facilities Incident to the operation of 
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a health-service program to nonprofit asso- 
ciations which submit to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral satisfactory evidence— 

(a) of local interest in and financial sup- 
port for the successful operation of its pre- 
paid health-service program, and such finan- 
cial support shall be in an amount of not less 
than 10 per centum of said cost; 

(b) of an organizational structure which 
vests control over professional services in 
connection with the health-service program 
solely in the professional personnel; 

(c) of an organizational structure which 
vests control over the general administra- 
tion of the association’s operations in & gov- 
erning board, a majority of whose members 
shall be persons who do not themselves fur- 
nish, or represent other persons that fur- 
nish, health services; 

(d) that its methods of compensation will 
be on a basis mutually satisfactory to the 
professional personnel and to the governing 
board of the plan; 

(e) that in cases of emergency the facili- 
ties and services of the plan shall be avail- 
able to any resident of the community, pro- 
vided that the association shall be entitled 
to require compensation on a fair and rea- 
sonable basis for all such utilization of its 
facilities or services. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 5. In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Surgeon General shall, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
formulate rules and regulations for the mak- 
ing of loans to eligible associations. Such 
rules and regulations shall provide equi- 
tably for— 

(a) determination by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral that the applicant is an association 
which accords with the requirements of sec- 
tion 4 of this Act; 

(b) determination by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral that the facilities planned are adequate 
and suitable for carrying out the purposes of 
the association; 

(c) determination of priorities for the 
making of loans to eligible applicants in ac- 
cordance with a formula to be developed by 
the Surgeon General, which formula shall 
include, among other factors, the degree to 
which the plan provides for comprehensive 
medical care including preventive as well 
as curative treatment, the group practice of 
medicine, and sound method of repayment; 
and the Surgeon General shall, to the extent 
possible in determining priorities, attempt 
to bring about an equitable distribution of 
funds in the various geographic regions of 
the country. 

TERMS OF LOANS 


Sec. 6. (a) Loans shall be made in an 
amount not in excess of 90 per centum of 
the total cost of facilities and equipment. 

(b) Each loan shall bear interest at the 
rate arrived at by adding one-quarter of 1 
per centum per annum to the rate which 
the Secretary of the Treasury determines to 
be not more than the average annual interest 
rate on all interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States then forming a part of the 
public debt as computed at the end of the 
fiscal year next preceding the issuance of 
such loans and by adjusting the result so 
obtained to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per 
centum. 

(c) No loan may be made for a period ex- 
ceeding twenty-five years. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 7. At the request of groups operating 
health service plans which have received 
financial assistance under this Act or at the 
request of responsible groups contemplating 
the organization of such a plan with such 


cedures. The Surgeon General may expend 
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for such assistance and for Federal adminis- 
tration of this Act not to exceed 10 per 
centum annually of the appropriations made 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 8. The Surgeon General shall carry 
out his functions as provided herein under 
the supervision and direction of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
carrying out his functions, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral is authorized pursuant to ent 
between the Secretary and the head of any 
Federal agency to utilize the services and 
facilities of such agency and to pay therefor 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment as may be provided in such agreement. 


ANALYSES AND REPORTS 


Sec. 9, The Surgeon General shall make 
periodic, comparative analysis of the opera- 
tions of health service plans and shall trans- 
mit reports thereon to such plans and to 
interested organizations, and shall furnish 
to Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session a full report of the administration of 
this Act. 

DEFINITION 


Sec. 10. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) the term “health service” means serv- 
ices provided by physicians and related pro- 
fessional groups, laboratory and X-ray 
services, and other services related thereto; 

(b) the term “States” include Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and the District of 
Columbia. 

(c) the term “nonprofit association” shali 
include such subsidiary corporations as may 
be required or desirable for ownership and 
operation of facilities. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 11. The effective date of this Act shall 
be the date of its enactment. 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY TO REG- 
ULATE CERTAIN SMALL BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 

President, I am today introducing, for 

appropriate reference, a bill which would 

grant to the Small Business Administra- 
tion additional authority to regulate cer- 
tain small business investment compa- 
nies and simultaneously remove those 
companies from regulation under the In- 

vestment Company Act of 1940. 

This bill is being introduced at the 
request of the National Association of 
Small Business Investment Companies, 
an industry group which represents a 
substantial majority of SBIC’s. 

The industry maintains that duplicat- 
ing and overlapping regulation by the 
Small Business Administration and by 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion has brought about serious operating 
difficulties. I have been assured by in- 
dustry, however, that it has no desire to 
be exempted from any control which will 
protect the interests of investors in the 
stock of publicly owned small business 
investment comparies, which are regis- 
tered under the Investment Company 
Act of 1940. 

At the present time, these registered 
small business investment companies 
are closely regulated by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration—which has licensed 
them, which sets the procedures under 
which they may operate, which requires 
reports on all their activities every 3 
months, and which conducts periodic 
examinations. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me say 
that I believe the small business invest- 
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ment companies industry have embarked 
upon a mission of great importance to 
the country. Small and independent 
businesses have for too long been ham- 
pered in their growth by an inability to 
obtain needed long-term credit and 
equity capital. Small business invest- 
ment companies are federally licensed, 
but privately owned and operated, finan- 
cial institutions which have been created 
to fill the previous gap. 

In the 4 years since the first small 
business investment companies were li- 
censed, I believe that the concept has 
been proved sound; I believe the pro- 
gram has compiled an admirable record; 
I feel strongly that Congress and the ad- 
ministration should support all steps 
which, without sacrificing the public in- 
terest, will enable the new industry to 
make even greater contributions to the 
vigor of competition in our free enter- 
prise economy. 

This proposal of the National Associa- 
tion of Small Business Investment Com- 
panies merits thoughtful consideration 
by the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1427) to amend the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, the 
Investment Company Act of 1940, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
102 of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 is amended by striking the words “That 
this policy shall be carried out in such man- 
ner as to insure the maximum participation 
of private financing sources”, and by sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the words, “That 
this policy shall be carried out in such man- 
ner as to protect the interest of investors 
in said program to the end of insuring the 
maximum participation of private financing 
sources”. 

Sec. 2. Section 103 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by add- 


ing the following definitions, numbered as 
follows: 

(8) The term “affiliated person” of another 
person means (A) any person directly or 
indirectly owning, controlling, or holding 
with power to vote, 10 per centum or more 
of the outstanding voting securities of such 
other persons (B) any person 10 per centum 
or more of whose outstanding voting secu- 
rities are directly or indirectly owned, con- 
trolled, or held with power to vote, by such 
other person; (C) any person directly or in- 
directly controlling, controlled by, or under 
common control with, such other person; 
(D) any officer, director, partner, copartner, 
employee or close relative of such other per- 
son; (E) if such other person is a small busi- 
ness investment company, any investment 
adviser thereof. 

(9) The term “assignment” includes any 
direct or indirect transfer or hypothecation 
of a contract or chose in action by the as- 
signor, or of a controlling block of the as- 
signor’s outstanding voting securities by a 
security holder of the assignor; but does not 
include an assignment of p in- 
terests incidental to the death or withdrawal 
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of a minority of the members of the partner- 
ship having only a minority interest in the 
partnership business or to the admission to 
the partnership of one or more members who, 
after such admission, shall be only a minority 
of the members and shall have only a 
minority interest in the business. 

(10) The term “close relative” includes 
only brothers and sisters (whether by the 
whole or half blood), spouse, ancestors, and 
lineal descendants. 

(11) The term “control” means the power, 
directly or indirectly, to exercise a control- 
ling influence over the management or pol- 
icies of a company, through the ownership 
of voting securities, by contract or other- 
wise. Any person who owns beneficially, 
either directly or through one or more con- 
trolled companies, 25 per centum or more 
of the voting securities of a company, shall 
be presumed to control such company. Any 
person who does not so own more than 25 
per centum of the voting securities of any 
company shall be presumed not to control 
such company. 

(12) The term “convicted” includes a ver- 
dict, judgment, or plea of guilty, or a find- 
ing of guilt on a plea of nole contendere, 
if such verdict, judgment, plea or finding 
has not been reversed, set aside, or with- 
drawn, whether or not sentence has been 
imposed. 

(13) The term “equity capital” means 
funds received by an incorporated small 
business concern in consideration for the 
issuance of its equity securities. 

(14) The term “equity securities” means 
(A) stock of any class or type; or (B) con- 
vertible debentures which are convertible 
into stock of incorporated small business 
concerns; or (C) any right or warrant issued 
and/or acquired in connection with the 
purchase of any stock, convertible deben- 
ture or debt instrument under section 305 
of the Act, which right or warrant provides 
the holder thereof with an option to pur- 
chase a specified maximum number of shares 
of stock of the issuer at a price established 
by negotiations between the small business 
concern and the small business investment 
company at the time of issuance; or (D) 
any combination of the foregoing. 

(15) The term “investment adviser” of a 
small business investment company means 
(A) any person (other than a bona fide 
officer, director, or employee of such com- 
pany, as such) who pursuant to contract 
with such company regularly furnishes ad- 
vice to such company with respect to the 
desirability of investing in, purchasing, re- 
taining, or selling securities of a small busi- 
ness concern or is empowered to determine 
what securities shall be purchased, retained, 
or sold by such company, and (B) any other 
person who pursuant to contract with a 
person described in clause (A) regularly 
performs substantially all of the duties 
undertaken by such person. 

(16) The term “joint enterprise or other 
joint arrangement or profit-sharing plan” 
means any written or oral plan, contract, 
authorization or arrangement, or any prac- 
tice or understanding concerning an enter- 
prise or undertaking whereby a small busi- 
ness investment company or a controlled 
company thereof and any affiliated person of 
or proponent of such small business invest- 
ment company or any affiliated person of 
such a person or proponent, have a joint and 
several participation or share in the profits 
of such enterprise or undertaking, but shall 
not include an advisory contract subject to 
section 308(j) of the Act. 

(17) The term “net asset value” means the 
value of the assets of a small business in- 
vestment company remaining after deduct- 
ing all liabilities and the amount of any 
preferred stock involuntary liquidating 
preference plus accrued dividends on such 
preferred stock, if any, from total assets, 
with assets valued at market value where 
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readily available or, in the case of assets 
having no readily ascertainable market value, 
at fair value as determined in good faith by 
the board of directors of the small business 
investment company. 

(18) The term “paid-in capital and paid- 
in surplus” means the amount received in 
cash or eligible Government securities by 
the small business investment company in 
consideration for the issuance of its capital 
stock, plus the outstanding amount of any 
loans or commitments made by Small Busi- 
ness Administration pursuant to section 
302(a) of the Act, less any amounts shown 
on the books for organizational expenses. 

(19) The term “person” means a natural 
person, a corporation, partnership, pension 
fund, profit-sharing fund, an association, a 
joint-stock company, a business trust and 
any other organization of whatever nature. 

(20) The term “proponent” means a per- 
son who, acting alone or in concert with other 
persons, is initiating or directing, or has 
within one year initiated or directed, the 
organization of a small business investment 
company, including any person who executes 
and submits a proposal. 

(21) The term “value” means, with re- 
spect to securities for which market quota- 
tions are readily available, the market value 
of such securities; with respect to other se- 
curities and assets, fair value as determined 
in good faith by the board of directors of 
the small business investment company. 

Sec. 3. Section 301 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by adding 
the following subsections: 

“(d)(1) It shall be unlawful for a small 
business investment company to have as an 
Officer, director, investment adviser or affil- 
fated person of an investment adviser or to 
sell 5 per centum or more of its voting se- 
curities to— 

“(A) any person who within ten years 
has been convicted of any criminal offense 
involving dishonesty, fraud, or a breach of 
trust or other fiduciary relationship; 

“(B) any person who by reason of miscon- 
duct involving dishonesty, fraud or breach 
of trust or other fiduciary relationship is 
permanently or temporarily enjoined by 
order, Judgment or decree of any court of 
competent jurisdiction because of such mis- 
conduct; or 

“(C) any person who the Small Business 
Administration determines, in its discretion, 
after investigation of his character, experi- 
ence, qualifications and financial responsi- 
bility, is not eligible to participate in the 


program. 

“(2) Any person who is ineligible by rea- 
sons of paragraphs (d)(1) (A) or (B) of 
this section to serve in any capacity set forth 
in paragraph (d)(1) hereof or any person 


paragraph (d)(1)(C) of this section, that 
he is not eligible to serve in such capacity, 
may file an application with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration for an exemption from 
the provisions of this subsection (d). The 
Small Business Administration may grant 
such application either conditionally or on 
an appropriate tem or other condi- 
tional basis if it is established that the pro- 
hibitions as applied to such person are un- 
duly or disproportionately severe or that the 
conduct of such person has been such as 
not to make it against the public interest 
or detrimental to carrying out the provisions 
of the Act in accordance with the purposes 
of the Act. 

“(e) A majority of the directors of a small 
business investment company must be citi- 
zens of the United States. 

(1) (1) It shall be unlawful for a small 
business investment company to have a 
board of directors more than 60 per centum 
of which are officers and employees of, attor- 
neys for, affiliated persons of attorneys for, 
investment advisers of, affiliated persons or 
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stockholders of an investment adviser of, 
such small business investment company or 
persons controlling or controlled by such 
small business investment company or af- 
filiated persons (other than solely as direc- 
tors) of controlling or controlled persons of 
such small business investment company or 
investment adviser: Provided, however, That 
in no event shall officers and employees of 
such small business investment company, 
taken together, comprise more than a mi- 
nority of the members of the board of di- 
rectors of such small business investment 
company. 

“(2) If by reason of the death, disquali- 
fication, or bona fide resignation of any 
director or directors, the requirements of the 
foregoing provisions of this section in re- 
spect of directors shall not be met by a 
small business investment company, the op- 
eration of such provisions shall be suspended 
as to such small business investment com- 
pany for a period of thirty days if the 
vacancy or vacancies may be filled by action 
of the board of directors, and for a period 
of sixty days if a vote of stockholders is re- 
quired to fill the vacancy or vacancies, or 
for such longer period as the Small Business 
Administration may prescribe, by rules and 
regulations upon its own motion or upon 
application by a small business investment 
company. 

“(3) No person shall serve as a director 
of a small business investment company un- 
less elected to that office by the holders of 
the outstanding voting securities of such 
company, at an annual or a special meeting 
duly called for that purpose; except that 
vacancies occurring between such meetings 
may be filled in any otherwise legal manner 
if immediately after filling any such vacancy 
at least two-thirds of the directors then 
holding office shall have been elected to such 
office by the holders of the outstanding vot- 
ing securities of the company at such an 
annual or special meeting. In the event 
that at any time less than a majority of the 
directors of such company holding office at 
that time were so elected by the holders of 
the outstanding voting securities, the board 
of directors or proper officer of such company 
shall forthwith cause to be held as promptly 
as possible, and in any event within sixty 
days, a meeting of such holders for the 
purpose of electing directors to fill any 
existing vacancies in the board of directors 
unless the Small Business Administration 
shall extend such period. 

“(g) The articles of incorporation of 
every small business investment company 
shall provide for only one class of common 
stock, all shares of which shall have equal 
voting rights. 

“(h)(1) The articles of incorporation of 
a small business investment company may 
provide for the issuance of preferred stock 
but such stock may be issued only if it has, 
immediately after issuance, an asset cover- 
age, after deducting all liabilities, of 110 
per centum, which shall not be subsequently 
reduced by the declaration of any dividend 
on the common stock (except a dividend pay- 
able in common stock of the company), the 
declaration of any other distribution on the 
common stock or the purchase of any com- 
mon stock of the company. 

“(2) Any preferred stock shall have prior- 
ity over the common stock as to distribution 
of assets and payment of dividends, which 
dividends shall be cumulative at least to the 
extent earned in any one year; be entitled, as 
a class, to representation on the board of 
directors by at least two members at all 
times; and be entitled to elect a majority of 
the board of directors if at any one time 
dividends are accrued and unpaid equivalent 
to two years’ requirements, such right to 
continue until sufficient income applicable 
to such stock has been earned to pay, or 
otherwise provided for such accruals and 
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such payment or provision for payment is 
made. 


“(3) Whenever the right to elect a major- 
tty of directors shall have accrued to holders 
of the preferred stock, the proper officers of 
call a meeting for the 
election of directors, such meeting to be held 


£ 


| 
: 
; 


voting rights, the proper officers of the com- 
pany shall call a meeting for the election of 
directors, such meeting to be held not less 
than ten days and not more than thirty days 


mon stock of their full voting rights.” 

Sec. 4. Section 302 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by add- 
ing the following subsections: 

“(d) A small business investment company 
not voluntarily reduce or increase, ia 
paid-in capital and paid-in surplus ou 
the prior written approval of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

„e) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (d) above, a small business investment 
company that is not indebted to the Small 
Business Administration pursuant to section 


any securities hereunder, any plan or other 
program of repurchase of its own securities 
shall have been approved at a meeting duly 
called for such purpose by a vote of the hold- 
ers of two-thirds of the outstanding voting 
securities of such company, and further 
provided that any securities repurchased 
shall be immediately retired and canceled. 

“(f)(1) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (e) of this section, a small busi- 
ness investment company may call or redeem 
any security of which it is the issuer in 
accordance with the terms of such securities 
or the charter, indenture or other instru- 
ment pursuant to which such securities were 
issued: Provided, That if less than all the 
outstanding securities of a class are to be 
called or redeemed, the call or redemption 
shall be made by lot, on a pro rata basis, or 
in such other manner as will not discriminate 
unfairly against any holder of securities of 
such class. 

“(2) Asmall business investment company 
which proposes to call or redeem less than 
all of the outstanding securities of a class, 
shall file with the Small Business Adminis- 
tration notice of its intention to partially 
call or redeem such securities at least thirty 
days prior to the date set for the call or re- 
demption. 

“(g) A small business investment company 
may issue its securities only for (1) cash, 
(2) direct obligations of, or obligations guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by, the 
United States, (3) securities of which it is 
the issuer, in connection with a reclassifica- 
tion or recapitalization of its capital struc- 
ture approved by SBA, (4) services previously 
of the small business investment company, 
(5) physical assets to be currently employed 
in the operation of the small business invest- 
ment company, (6) as a dividend, or (7) in 
connection with a statutory or other type of 
merger or consolidation with another 
licensee, approved by the Small Business 
Administration: Provided, however, That any 
shares of stock issued as a part of the initial 
minimum capital required by paragraph (a) 
of this section may be issued only in con- 
sideration of the simultaneous payment of 
cash or upon the simultaneous transfer to the 
small business investment company of securi- 
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ties permitted by section 308(b) of the Act 
and regulations thereunder: And provided 
further, That a small business investment 
company may issue its common stock for 
equity securities of a small business concern 
pursuant to the provisions of section 304(c) 
of the Act. 

“(h) A small business investment com- 
pany may issue stock options to its officers 
and employees, provided such options qualify 
as restricted stock options under section 421 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 as 
such section now exists or may hereafter 
be amended, subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as SBA may promulgate governing 
the issuance and exercise of such options. 
No such options may be granted to any 
officer or employee who has any interest 
in, direct or indirect, or who receives com- 
pensation from, an investment adviser of the 
small business investment company. 

“(i) A small business investment company 
shall not sell any common stock of which it 
is the issuer at a price below the current net 
asset value of such stock, exclusive of any 
distributing commission or discount, except 
(1) in connection with an offering to the 
holders of one or more classes of its capital 
stock; (2) with the consent of the holders of 
two-thirds of its common stock; (3) upon 
conversion of a convertible security in ac- 
cordance with its terms; (4) upon the exer- 
cise of a warrant, right or option issued by 
the small business investment company or 
(5) under such other circumstances as the 
Small Business Administration may per- 
mit.” 

Sec. 5. Section 303(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking the words “formation and” from the 
first sentence thereof. 

Sec. 6. Section 307 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by strik- 
ing subsection (c) thereof in its entirety. 

Sec. T. Section 308(c) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking the first sentence thereof and by 
substituting in lieu thereof the following: 
“The Administration is authorized to pre- 
scribe regulations governing the operations 
of small business investment companies as 
it may deem necessary and appropriate in the 
public interest and in the interest of inves- 
tors in such companies, in order to carry out 
the provisions of the Act, in accordance with 
the purposes of the Act.” 

Sec, 8. Section 308 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is further amended 
by adding the following subsections: 

“(f) No small business investment com- 
pany shall, unless authorized by the vote of 
two-thirds of its outstanding voting secu- 
rities and with the prior approval of the 
Small Business Administration— 

“(1) deviate from its policy in respect of 
concentration of investments in any particu- 
lar industry or group of industries, as re- 
cited in its application to operate as a li- 
censed small business investment company. 

“(2) cease to be a licensed small business 
investment company and surrender its li- 
cense. 

“(g)(1) Every small business investment 
company shall transmit to its stockholders, 
at least semiannually, reports containing the 
following information and financial state- 
ments within forty-five days after the date 
as of which the report is made: 

(A) a balance sheet accompanied by a 
statement of the aggregate value of invest- 
ments on the date of such balance sheet; 

“(B) a list showing the amounts and 
values of securities owned on the date of 
such balance sheet; 

“(C) a statement of income, for the period 
covered by the report, which shall be item- 
ized at least with respect to each category 
of income and expense representing more 
than 5 per centum of total income or ex- 
pense; J 
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“(D) a statement of surplus, which shall 
be itemized at least with respect to each 
charge or credit to the surplus account 
which represents more than 5 per centum of 
the total charges or credits during the pe- 
riod covered by the report; 

“(E) a statement of the aggregate re- 
muneration paid by the company during the 
period covered by the report (i) to all di- 
rectors for regular compensation; (ii) to 
each director for special compensation; (iii) 
to all officers; and (iv) to each person or 
entity of whom any officer or director of 
the company is an affiliated person; and 

“(F) a statement of the aggregate dollar 
amounts of purchases of equity securities, 
and long-term loans, other than Government 
securities, made during the period covered 
by the report. 

“(2) Financial statements contained in 
annual reports shall be accompanied by a 
certificate of an independent certified public 
accountant or independent licensed public 
accountant, certified or licensed by a regu- 
latory authority of a State or other political 
subdivision of the United States. The cer- 
tificate of such accountant shall be based 
upon an audit not less in scope or procedures 
followed than that which independent pub- 
lic accountants would ordinarily make for 
the purpose of presenting comprehensive and 
dependable financial statements. Each such 
report shall state that such independent 
public accountants have vertified securities 
owned, either by actual examination, or by 
receipt of a certificate from the custodian. 

“(3) The Small Business Administration 
may, in its discretion, require the inclusion 
of such other information in such reports 
as it deems appropriate. 

“(h) Every person who is directly or indi- 
rectly the beneficial owner of more than 10 
per centum of any class of outstanding secu- 
rities (other than short-term paper) issued 
by a small business inevstment company or 
who is an officer, director, investment adviser, 
or affiliated person of an investment adviser, 
of such a company shall, in respect of his 
transactions in any securities of such com- 
pany (other than short-term paper), be sub- 
ject to the same duties and liabilities as 
those imposed by section 16 of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 upon certain beneficial 
owners, directors, and officers in respect of 
their transactions in certain equity secu- 
rities: Provided, however, That the Small 
Business Administration shall, by rules or 
regulations or order after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing in particular cases, ex- 
empt transactions of a director, officer, or the 
beneficial owner of 10 per centum or more 
of the voting securities of a small business 
investment company who is engaged in the 
investment banking business and who is a 
broker-dealer registered with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission pursuant to the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 and any 
corporation or partnership in which such 
director, officer, or stockholder is an affiliated 
person, where such transactions are engaged 
in solely for the purpose of maintaining or 
participating in the maintenance of a market 
for the benefit of investors in the securities 
of such small business investment company. 

(i) A small business investment company 
shall not lend money or property to any per- 
son, directly or indirectly, if such person 
controls or is under common control with 
such company. 

“(j)(1) A small business investment com- 
pany which obtains investment advisory 
services from an investment adviser on 4 
continuing basis, shall contract in writing 
for such services, which contract shall be 
submitted to the Small Business Administra- 
tion for its written approval prior to such 
contract becoming effective. Such written 
contract shall specifically— 

(A) describe such services; 

B) describe all compensation to be paid 
thereunder; 
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“(C) state the duration of the contract; 

“(D) provide for its termination by the 
small business investment company, without 
penalty, on not more than sixty days’ written 
notice; 

“(E) provide for its automatic termina- 
tion in the event of its assignment by the 
person performing the services; 

“(F) be approved by a yote of a majority 
of the outstanding voting securities of the 
small business investment company prior to 
such contract becoming effective; and 

“(G) be approved annually by a vote of a 
majority of the outstanding voting securities 
of the small business investment company 
or by the vote of a majority of its board of 
directors, including the approval vote of a 
majority of those members of the board of 
directors who are not parties to, or do not 
have a pecuniary interest, direct or indirect, 
in such contract. 

“(2) Contracts for appraisal, custodial, 
collection, bookkeeping, accounting and 
legal services shall not be considered invest- 
ment advisory services for purposes of this 


part. 

„(k) (i) A small business investment com- 
pany may not adopt as part of its name or 
title, any word or words which the Small 
Business Administration finds to be decep- 
tive, misleading, inappropriate, or not 
suitable. 

“(2) A small business investment com- 
pany may not include the words “United 
States”, National“, Federal“, Reserve“, or 
“Government” in its corporate name. 

“(1)(1) No small business investment 
company, in issuing or selling any security, 
shall represent or imply in any manner 
whatsoever that such security has been guar- 
anteed, sponsored, recommended, or ap- 
proved by the United States or any agency 
or officer thereof, and a statement to such 
effect shall be included in any solicitations 
to investors. 

“(2) No person affiliated with any small 
business investment company shall repre- 
sent or imply in any manner whatsoever that 
such person has been sponsored, recom- 
mended, or approved, or that his abilities 
have in any respect been passed upon by the 
United States or any agency or officer thereof. 

m) A small business investment com- 
pany shall not, without the prior written 
approval of the Small Business Administra- 
tion— 

“(1) purchase any security or other prop- 
erty from any affiliated person or proponent 
of such small business investment company 
or any affiliated person of such a person or 
proponent; 

(2) sell any security or other property 
to any affiliated person or proponent of such 
small business investment company or af- 
filiated person of such a person or proponent; 
or 


“(3) borrow money or other property from 
any affiliated person or proponent of such 
small business investment company or any 
affiliated person of such a person or propo- 
nent. 

“The provisions of this subsection shall be 
applicable to any transaction effected within 
six months following the date of termination 
of any affiliation which would otherwise 
operate to make such transaction subject to 
this subsection. 

„n) (1) A small business investment com- 
pany shall not participate in, or effect any 
transaction in connection with, any joint 
enterprise or other joint arrangement or 
profit-sharing plan in which any affiliated 
person of or proponent of such small busi- 
ness investment company or any affiliated 
person of such a person or proponent, is a 
participant and which is entered into, adopt- 
ed or modified subsequent to the effective 
date of this subsection of the Act unless an 
application has been filed with the Small 
Business Administration for the prior ap- 
proval of such joint enterprise, arrangement 
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or profit-sharing plan and the Small Business 
Administration has granted approval. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the requirements of 
this subsection, no application need be filed 
pursuant to such subsection with respect to 
any of the following: 

“(A) Any profit-sharing plan provided by 
any controlled company for its officers or 
employees, provided no affiliated person of 
any small business investment company 
which is an affiliated person of such con- 
trolled company participates therein. 

“(B) Any plan provided by any small 
business investment company for its officers 
or employees if such plan has been qualified 
under section 401 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and all contributions paid 
under said plan by the employer qualify as 
deductible under section 404 of said Code. 

“(o) Each small business investment com- 
pany shall, pursuant to a written contract, 
place and maintain its securities, similar in- 
vestments, and cash assets in the custody of 
a bank which shall have at all times an ag- 
gregate capital, surplus, and undivided prof- 
its of not less than $500,000 and which shall 
be a member of the Federal Reserve System, 
or a nonmember insured bank, subject to 
such rules and regulations as the Small Busi- 
ness Administration may prescribe. 

“(p) A small business investment com- 
pany may not effect any plan of recapitaliza- 
tion or reclassification of its capital struc- 
ture, or merge or consolidate with any other 
company without the approval vote of the 
holders of two-thirds of its voting securities 
and the prior written approval of the Small 
Business Administration, which may pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations in refer- 
ence thereto as it deems appropriate. 

“(q)(1) Every small business investment 
company which is a party and every affiliated 
person of such company who is a party de- 
fendant to any action or claim by a small 
business investment company or a security 
holder thereof, in a derivative capacity 
against an officer, director, or investment ad- 
viser, of such company for an alleged breach 
of official duty, which such action or claim is 
commenced or asserted after the effective 
date of this subsection of the Act shall trans- 
mit, unless already transmitted, to the Small 
Business Administration, the documents 
specified in paragraph (2) hereof if— 

“(A) such action has been compromised 
or settled and such settlement or compro- 
mise has had the approval of a court having 
jurisdiction to approve such settlement or 
compromise; or 

“(B) a verdict has been rendered or final 
judgment entered on the merits in such 
action. 

“(2) Within thirty days after such settle- 
ment or compromise, verdict or final judg- 
ment, copies of all pleadings and any writ- 
ten record made in such action, together 
with a statement of the terms of settlement 
or compromise, if such terms be not in- 
eluded in the record, shall be transmitted to 
the Small Business Administration. 

“(r)(1) Any condition, stipulation, or 
provision binding any person to waive com- 
pliance with any provision of the Act, or 
with any regulation or order thereunder, 
shall be void. 

“(2) Every contract hereafter made in 
violation of any provisions of the Act or of 
any regulation or order thereunder, the per- 
formance of which involves the violation of, 
or the continuance of any relationship or 
practice in violation of, any provision of the 
Act, or any regulation or order thereunder, 
shall be void (A) as regards the rights of 
any person who, in violation of any such 
provision, regulation, or order, shall have 
made or engaged in the performance of any 
contract, and (B) as regards the rights of 
any person who, not being a party to such 
contract, shall have acquired any right 
thereunder with the actual knowledge of the 
facts by reason of which the making or per- 
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formance of such contract was in violation 
of any such provision, regulation, or order. 

“(s) No person may cause to be done, 
directly or indirectly, any act or thing 
through means of any person which such 
person is prohibited from doing under the 
provisions of the Act or any regulation or 
order thereunder. 

(t) No person shall solicit or permit the 
use of his name to solicit any proxy, con- 
sent, or authorization in respect of any se- 
curity issued by a small business investment 
company except upon compliance with such 
rules and regulations as the Small Business 
Administration may promulgate for the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

“(u) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Small Business Administration, any direc- 
tor, officer, or investment adviser of a small 
business investment company shall have 
continued to violate any law or duly enacted 
regulation relating to such company or shall 
have continued to be guilty of misconduct 
or abuse of trust in respect of such company, 
after having been warned by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to discontinue such 
violations of law or regulations, the Small 
Business Administration may cause notice 
to be served on such person to appear be- 
fore it to show cause why he should not be 
enjoined from acting in such capacity. If 
after granting the accused director, officer, 
or investment adviser a reasonable opportu- 
nity to be heard, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration finds that he has continued to 
violate any law or duly enacted regulation 
relating to such company or has continued 
to be guilty of misconduct or abuse of trust 
in respect of such company, after having 
been warned by the Small Business Admin- 
istration to discontinue such practice, the 
Small Business Administration in its discre- 
tion, may order that such director or officer 
be removed from office or that such invest- 
ment adviser cease to act in such capacity: 
Provided, That such order and findings of 
fact upon which it is based shall not be 
made public or disclosed to anyone except 
the director, officer, or investment adviser 
involved and the directors of the small busi- 
ness investment company involved. 

“(v) Whoever steals, unlawfully abstracts, 
unlawfully and willfully converts to his own 
use or to the use of another, or embezzles 
any of the moneys, funds, securities, credits, 
property, or assets of any small business 
investment company shall be deemed guilty 
of a crime, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be subject to the penalties provided in sub- 
section (w) hereof. A judgment of convic- 
tion or acquittal on the merits under the 
laws of any State shall be a bar to any prose- 
cution under this subsection for the same 
act or acts. 

“(w) Any person who willfully violates 
any provision of this Act or of any rule, reg- 
ulation or order hereunder, or any person 
who willfully, in any application, report, ac- 
count, record, or other document filed or 
transmitted pursuant to the Act, makes any 
untrue statement of a material fact or omits 
to state any material fact necessary in order 
to prevent the statements made therein from 
being materially misleading in the light of 
the circumstances under which they were 
made, shall upon conviction be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than two years or both; but no person shall 
be convicted under this section for the vi- 
olation of any rule, regulation, or order if 
he proves he had no actual knowledge of 
such rule, regulation, or order. 

“(x)(1) After one year from the effective 
date of this subsection, neither the charter, 
certificate of incorporation, nor the bylaws 
of any small business investment company 
nor any other instrument pursuant to which 
such company is organized or administered, 
shall contain any provision which protects 
or purports to protect any director or officer 
of such company against any liability to 
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the company or to its security holders to 
which he would otherwise be subject by 
reason of willful misfeasance, bad faith, gross 
negligence, or reckless disregard of the duties 
involved in the conduct of his office. 

“(2) After one year from the effective date 
of this subsection, no contract or agreement 
under which any person undertakes to act 
as investment adviser for a small business 
investment company shall contain any pro- 
yision which protects or purports to protect 
such person against any liability to such 
company or its security holders to which 
he would otherwise be subject by reason of 
willful misfeasance, bad faith, or gross neg- 
ligence in the performance of his duties, 
or by reason of his reckless disregard of his 
obligations and duties under such contract 
or agreement.” 

Sec. 9. The Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 is further amended by adding the 
following section: 

“Sec. 312. (a) The Administration, by rules 
and regulations upon its own motion, or by 
order upon application, may conditionally or 
unconditionally exempt any person or any 
class or classes of persons, securities or trans- 
actions, from any provision of the Act or of 
any rule or regulation thereunder, if and to 
the extent that such exemption is necessary 
or appropriate in the public interest and 
consistent with the purposes fairly intended 
by the policy and provisions of the Act. 

“(b) A small business investment com- 
pany whose outstanding securities (other 
than short-term paper) are beneficially 
owned by not more than one hundred per- 
sons and which is not making and does not 
presently propose to make a public offering 
of its securities is exempt from the provi- 
sions of sections 301(f) and 308(g), (h), 
(m) (3), (n), (o), and (t) of this Act.” 

Sec. 10. Section 3 of the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940 is amended by adding to 
subsection (e) thereof a new paragraph to 
read as follows: 

“(16) Any small business investment com- 
pany and operating under the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958.” 

Section 18 of the Investment Company Act 
of 1940 is amended by striking out subsec- 
tion (k); 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the request of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
and with the understanding that the re- 
quest has been approved by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Rules and 
Administration be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 1336) 
to provide that the price at which the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey sells radio 
avigation charts and certain related ma- 
terial to the public shall not be less than 
the cost thereof, and that bill be referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


FORMATION OF SPECIAL SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS TO CONSIDER AIR 
AND WATER POLLUTION LEGISLA- 
TION 
Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, for 

the information of the Senate, I would 

like to announce the formation of a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the Senate Public 

Works Committee, to deal with air and 

water pollution legislation. 
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The chairman of the new subcommit- 
tee will be Senator EDMUND MUSKIE. 

Other members for the majority will be 
Senators RANDOLPH, Moss, METCALF, 
Baym, and Netson. The minority mem- 
bers will be Senators Boccs, MILLER, and 
PEARSON. 

Referred to this subcommittee will be 
bills relating to Federal air and water 
pollution. It also may conduct studies 
and hearings on these important sub- 
jects, with a view to assisting all levels of 
government to find solutions to these 
problems. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A STAFF MEMORANDUM EN- 
TITLED “THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
SENATE TO ORIGINATE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILLS” (S. DOC. NO. 17) 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
staff of the Committee on Government 
Operations has caused to be prepared a 
summary and analysis of the debates 
and actions of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 and other source materi- 
als with reference to the authority of 
the Senate to originate appropriation 
bills. This comes to me from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. Nor- 
mally this would go to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

I have conferred with the distinguished 
majority leader about it, and he is quite 
agreeable that I ask unanimous consent 
that this be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LOANS FOR STUDENTS OF OPTOM- 
ETRY UNDER S. 911, THE HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS EDUCATIONAL AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1963—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I submit, for appropriate ref- 
erence, amendments to S. 911, the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act 
of 1963, which would make optometry 
students eligible for student loans as pro- 
vided in part C of the bill. As intro- 
duced, S. 911 would provide grants for 
the construction of medical, dental, 
pharmaceutical, optometric, podiatric, 
nursing, osteopathic, and public health 
teaching facilities. However, under the 
student loan provisions of the act, only 
students of medicine, dentistry, and os- 
teopathy could qualify for the loans. In 
my judgment optometry students, be- 
cause of the vital role which that pro- 
fession plays in protecting the vision of 
our citizens, should be also eligible for 
these loans. 

Few Americans go through life with- 
out at some time requiring professional 
vision care. There are many reasons 
for the continuing need for more and 
more optometrists, but there are two 
which seem to stand out above all others. 
One is our rapidly expanding popula- 
tion and the other is the demands of the 
space age for maximum visual efficiency 
in all walks of life. Our population is 
growing by leaps and bounds due to an 
increased birth rate and a reduced death 
rate. As our population increases the 
need for vision care expands, and in 
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order to properly satisfy this need we 
must train more optometrists. 

Research has proven conclusively that 
proper vision care for business and in- 
dustrial employees can pay for itself 
many times over in efficiency and re- 
duced accidents. While management 
recognizes this, five out of six companies 
still lack fully adequate vision programs. 
If the other 83 percent were to install 
adequate programs, the professional per- 
sonnel to man them could not be found. 

I know we are all vitally concerned 
with the problem of reducing highway 
accidents, and recent studies show that 
three out of every five motorists have a 
vision problem which can be corrected. 
Public officials and organizations pro- 
moting highway safety look to the op- 
tometrist’s specialized service to establish 
and maintain proper vision standards 
for motorists. 

Mr. President, psychologists and edu- 
cators recognize more and more the im- 
portance of vision in child development. 
How many children, for example, have 
been handicapped in learning reading 
skills because of an undetected vision 
problem, and lost forever as useful and 
productive members of society? This 
neglect of vision care certainly plays a 
part in causing the already formidable 
problem of school dropouts—the un- 
trained and unemployable, and often 
functionally illiterate, youth we are now 
hoping to help through the proposed 
Youth Employment Act and the Na- 
tional Service Corps. To meet this need 
we must train more optometrists, 

Vision is also an important factor in 
leisure time activities for the young, the 
middle aged, and those who have re- 
tired. Virtually every type of activity 
to which Americans turn in their grow- 
ing hours of leisure—whether boating or 
hunting, reading, or television viewing 
can be made more enjoyable, more pro- 
ductive, and in many cases safer by im- 
proved vision. In the case of our old- 
er citizens, particularly, the visual care 
and aids which are available today can 
contribute greatly to their self-reliance 
and happiness. 

I should also call specific attention to 
the fact that from 15 to 20 percent of the 
optometrists who graduated in 1962 were 
commissioned in the armed services. In 
this age of space exploration, supersonic 
aircraft, intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, and nuclear power, it is evident 
that maximum visual efficiency is an in- 
dispensable item in our defense program. 

Mr. President, this brief summary of 
our Nation’s present and future vision 
needs clearly shows, I believe, that we are 
going to require increasing numbers of 
trained optometrists. Optometrists are 
already essential to our country’s vision 
care. Today approximately 75 percent 
of all Americans visit optometrists when 
they seek vision care. As in the case of 
all categories of physicians, there is a 
serious shortage of ophthalmologists— 
the optometrists’ counterpart in the 
medical profession. And to complicate 
the problem, ophthalmologists are for 
the most part located in the larger met- 
ropolitan areas, while the vast majority 
of the 75 percent of our population 
which relies upon optometrists is in our 
smaller communities and rural areas. 
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Following World War I, under the 
impetus of the GI bill's educational ben- 
efits, many veterans entered schools and 
colleges of optometry, with a resulting 
expansion in optometric graduates. 
However, since then there has been a 
steady decline in the enrollment of our 
schools and colleges of optometry. 

This has been caused primarily by the 
great advance in salaries paid graduate 
engineers and technicians. However, in 
my judgment the length and scope of the 
optometric curriculum must also be 
taken into consideration. All schools of 
optometry require a minimum of 5 years 
of study at the college level and some 
require a sixth year for the O.D. degree. 
The optometric curriculum includes, of 
course, subjects directly related to vision 
care. Yet it also includes courses in 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, and so 
forth, so that about one-fourth of the 
student's work constitutes a broad study 
of the human body. This enables optom- 
etrists to refer, for appropriate profes- 
sional medical care, patients whose eyes 
reveal evidences of possible diseases. 

As a result of the attractive salaries 
available to graduates in engineering 
and technology and the long and difficult 
curriculum which must be undertaken, 
the number of optometric graduates dur- 
ing the past few years has been less 
than the number who, through death or 
retirement, have left the ranks of the 
active practitioners. 

Recently some interesting figures per- 
taining to optometric manpower in my 
own State have been called to my at- 
tention. In 1952 there were 856 New 
Jersey optometrists listed in the Blue 
Book of Optometry, a publication which 
lists all licensed optometrists in the 
United States. Ten years later, in 1962, 
there were only 739 listed for New Jersey, 
a decrease of 14 percent. During this 
same period, the population of the State 
of New Jersey increased by 25 percent 
from 5,066,000 to 6,244,000: This means 
that we have 1 optometrist for about 
9,500 of the population, while the proper 
ratio should be no greater than 1 to 
7,000. 

It is also important to note that op- 
tometrists who have been able to com- 
plete their professional education 
through privately financed student loan 
funds have an outstanding record for 
repayment of these loans. 

Mr. President, while the amount in- 
volved in extending S. 911’s loan provi- 
sions to students of optometry is small, 
it is in my judgment an essential invest- 
ment in our Nation’s health and secu- 
rity, and would help eliminate the short- 
age of trained health personnel which 
the President has termed “perhaps the 
most threatening breach in our health 
defenses.” I urge the Senate to help 
close this critical gap by acting favorably 
on the amendments I am submitting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1963—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
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him, to the bill (H.R. 5517) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself, Mr. 
Younc of North Dakota, and Mr. 
HRUSKA) proposed an amendment to 
House bill 5517, supra, which was or- 
dered to be printed. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 5517) 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment: 
namely, on page 55, line 12, immediately be- 
fore the words “The Act” insert “Src. 401.“ 

On page 57 at the end of line 4 insert 
quotation marks. 

On page 57 line 5 strike out “Sec. 4. This 
title,“ and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 402. 
Sections 401 and 402 of this title.” 

On page 57, immediately after line 6 add 
the following new sections: 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Src. 403. As used in section 403 through 
415, unless the context clearly indicates 
otherwise— 

““(1) The term ‘election’ includes a gen- 
eral, special, or primary election, including a 
preferential primary, and a convention or a 
caucus of a political party held for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates; 

“(2) The term ‘candidate’ means an in- 
dividual whose name is presented at an 
election for nomination for, or election as, 
President or Vice President, or Senator or 
Representative in, or Resident Commissioner 
to, the Congress of the United States, 
whether or not such individual is nominated 
or elected; 

“(3) The term ‘political committee’ in- 
cludes any committee, association, or organi- 
zation which accepts contributions or makes 
expenditures in an aggregate amount exceed- 
ing $2,500 in any calendar year for the pur- 
pose of influencing or attempting to influ- 
ence in any manner whatsoever the election 
of a candidate or candidates or presidential 
or vice presidential electors; 

“(4) The term ‘contribution’ includes a 
gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit, 
of money, or anything of value, or transfer 
of funds between committees, and includes 
a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforcible, to make a contribu- 
tion; 

“(5) The term ‘expenditure’ includes a 
payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, 
or gift, of money, or anything of value, or 
transfer of funds between committees, and 
includes a contract, promise, or agreement, 
whether or not legally enforcible, to make 
an expenditure; 

“(6) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, committee, association, 
corporation, and any other organization or 
group of persons; and 

“(7) The term ‘State’ includes the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, any possession 
of the United States, and the District of 
Columbia. 

“CAMPAIGN PRACTICES—ORGANIZATION OF 
POLITICAL COMMITTEES 

“Sec. 404, (a) Every political committee 
shall have a chairman and a treasurer. No 
contribution shall be accepted, and no ex- 
penditure made, by or on behalf of a po- 
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litical committee for the purpose of influenc- 
ing an election until such chairman and 
treasurer have been chosen. No expenditure 
shall be made for or on behalf of a political 
committee without the authorization of its 
chairman or treasurer. 

“(b) Every person who receives a contribu- 
tion for a political committee shall, on de- 
mand of the treasurer, and in any event 
within five days after the receipt of such 
contribution, render to the treasurer a de- 
tailed account thereof, including the name 
and address of the person making such con- 
tribution, and the date on which received. 
It shall be the duty of the treasurer to see 
to it that all contributions received by or for 
a committee shall be kept separate from any 
personal funds and deposited in a special 
account. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the treasurer 
of a political committee to keep a detailed 
and exact account o 

1) all contributions made to or for such 
committee; 

“(2) the name and address of every person 
making any such contribution, and the date 
thereof; 

“(3) all expenditures made by or on be- 
half of such committee; and 

“(4) the name and address of every per- 
son to whom any such expenditure is made, 
and the date thereof. 

“(d) It shall be the duty of the treasurer 
to obtain and keep a receipted bill, stating 
the particulars, for every expenditure by or 
on behalf of a political committee exceeding 
$100 in amount. The treasurer shall pre- 
serve all receipted bills and accounts re- 
quired to be kept by this section for a period 
of two years from the date of the filing of the 
statement containing such items. 


“REPORTS BY POLITICAL COMMITTEES 


“Sec. 405. (a) The treasurer of a political 
committee shall file reports of receipts and 
expenditures with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, on forms to be prescribed 
by him, and shall transmit a copy of such 
reports (except as provided in section 410 
(b)) to the clerk of the United States dis- 
trict court for the district in which the prin- 
cipal office of the committee is located. 
Such reports shall be filed, complete as of 
June 30 and December 31 of each year, and 
as of the tenth day next preceding the date 
on which an election is to be held, and as the 
thirtieth day following an election, with re- 
spect to which contributions were received or 
expenditures made by such committee. In 
each instance reports shall be filed not later 
than the third day following the reporting 
date as above provided. Each report shall 
contain— 

“(1) the amount of cash on hand at the 
beginning of the reporting period; 

“(2) the name and address of each person 
who has made a contribution to or for such 
committee in one or more items of the aggre- 
gate amount or value, within the calendar 
year, of $100 or more, together with the 
amount and date of such contribution; and 
for the purposes of this paragraph the term 
‘contribution’, as used herein, shall not in- 
clude transfers of funds to or from political 
committees or candidates; 

“(3) the total sum of individual contri- 
butions made to or for such committee dur- 
ing the calendar year and not stated under 
paragraph (2); 

“(4) the name and address of each po- 
litical committee or candidate from which 
the committee received any transfer of funds, 
together with the amounts and dates of all 
such transfers; 

“(5) the total sum of all contributions 
made to or for such committee during the 
calendar year; 

“(6) the name and address of each person 
to whom an expenditure has been made by 
such committee in one or more items of the 
aggregate amount or value, within the cal- 
endar year, of $100 or more, and the amount, 
date, and purpose of such expenditure; 
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“(7) the total sum of all expenditures 
made by such committee, during the calen- 
dar year and not stated under paragraph 
(6); 

“(8) the name and address of each polit- 
ical committee or candidate to which the 
committee made any transfer of funds, to- 
gether with the amounts and dates of all 
such transfers; and 

“(9) the total sum of expenditures made 
by such committee during the calendar year. 

“(b) The reports required to be filed by 
subsection (a) shall be cumulative during 
the calendar year to which they relate, but 
where there has been no change in an item 
reported in a previous report only the 
amount need be carried forward. 

“(c) The report required to be filed as of 
December 31 shall cover the entire calendar 
year. 

“(d) In the case of political committees 
supporting candidates for President, Vice 
President, or Senator, a copy of the report 
filed with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives under subsection (a) shall be filed 
with the Secretary of the Senate. 

“(e) The reports required to be filed by 
subsection (a) of this section shall also con- 
tain a list of the names of candidates in 
whose behalf contributions were received or 
expenditures made. In the case of political 
committees supporting more than one candi- 
date (and State and local candidates), the 
amount of the total expenditures allocable 
to each candidate— 

“(1) shall be in the same ratio as expend- 
itures on behalf of each candidate for 
printing and advertising, radio time, and 
television time bears to the total of such ex- 
penditures, or 

“(2) where no expenditures were made for 
Federal candidates for any of such purposes 
there shall be charged to each Federal can- 
didate an amount equal to the full expendi- 
ture divided by the total number of candi- 
dates, Federal and State; 


except that expenditures specifically desig- 
nated for an individual candidate shall be 
charged to such candidate. 

“(f) Whenever any report is filed by the 
treasurer of any political committee pur- 
suant to subsection (a), such treasurer at 
the same time shall transmit a true and 
correct copy of such report to each candi- 
date on whose behalf such report reflects any 
contribution received, or any expenditure 
made, by such political committee. 


“REPORTS BY OTHERS THAN POLITICAL 
COMMITTEES 


“Sec. 406. Every person (other than those 
filing reports pursuant to section 405) who 
makes an expenditure in one or more items 
aggregating $100 or more within a calen- 
dar year, other than by contribution to a 
political committee, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing, in two or more States, election of 
candidates, shall file with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, on a form to be 
prescribed by him, an itemized detailed re- 
port of such expenditures in the same man- 
ner as required of the treasurer of a politi- 
cal committee by section 405, and shall file 
a copy thereof (subject to the provisions of 
section 410(b)) with the clerk of the United 
States district court for the district in which 
such expenditures are made, and in the case 
of any expenditure in support of a candi- 
date for President, Vice President, or United 
States Senator, shall file a copy of the report 
with the Secretary of the Senate. 

“REPORTS BY CANDIDATES 

“Sec. 407. (a) Every candidate shall file 
with the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, on a form to be prescribed by him, re- 
ports of receipts and expenditures and shall 
transmit a copy thereof to the Secretary of 
the Senate if a candidate for Senator, and 
(except as provided in section 410(b)) to 
the clerk of the United States district court 
for the district in which the candidate re- 
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sides. Such reports shall be complete as 
of the tenth day next preceding the date on 
which an election for the office for which he 
is a candidate is to be held, and as of the 
fortieth day following such election, and in 
each instance shall be filed not later than 
the third day following the re date; 
except that where a candidate in order to 
qualify for the general election must run in 
two successive primaries in one party no 
second report on the first p will be 
required for those candidates participating 
in the second primary if reports filed for the 
second primary are cumulative and supple- 
mentary of the report filed before the first 
primary. Such reports shall contain a cor- 
rect and itemized detailed report of con- 
tributions received and expenditures made 
by him in aid or support of his candidacy for 
election, or for the purpose of influencing 
the result of the election, in the same man- 
ner as required of the treasurer of a politi- 
cal committee by section 405, including 
amounts expended from his own funds. 

“(b) The reports required to be filed by 
subsection (a) shall be cumulative, but 
where there has been no change in an item 
reported in a previous report, only the 
amount need be carried forward. 

“FORMAL REQUIREMENTS ON FILING REPORTS AND 

STATEMENTS 

“Sec. 408. The reports and statements re- 
quired by this title to be filed by a candidate, 
a treasurer of a political committee, or by 
any other person, with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives and the copies thereof 
required to be filed with the Secretary of the 
Senate, and (subject to the provisions of 
section 410(b)) with the clerk of the United 
States district court— 

“(1) shall be verified by the oath or af- 
firmation of the person filing such report or 
statement, taken before any officer author- 
ized to administer oaths; 

(2) shall be deemed properly filed when 
delivered to the specified recipient, or when 
deposited in an established post office within 
the prescribed time, duly stamped, registered, 
and properly addressed, but in the event it 
is not received, a duplicate of such report 
or statement shall be promptly filed upon 
notice of its nonreceipt by the officer with 
whom it is required to be filed; and 

“(3) a copy shall be preserved by the per- 
son filing it for a period of one year from 
the date of filing. 

“DUTIES OF THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES AND THE SECRETARY OF THE 
SENATE 
“Sec. 409. It shall be the duty of the Clerk 

of the House of Representatives and of the 

Secretary of the Senate— 

“(1) to preserve the reports and state- 
ments filed under this title for a period of 
six years from the date of receipt; 

“(2) to make such reports and statements 
available for public inspection during regu- 
lar office hours; 

“(3) to make such reports and statements 
available for such inspection within twenty- 
four hours of their receipt by them; and 

“(4) to permit copying of any such report 
or statement by hand or by duplicating 
machine, as requested by any person, at the 
expense of such person. 

“DUTIES OF CLERKS OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT 

COURTS 

“Sec. 410. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
clerks of United States district courts— 

“(1) to receive and maintain in an orderly 
manner all reports and statements required 
by this Act to be filed with such clerks; 

“(2) to maintain such reports and state- 
ments for public inspection for a period of 
six years from the date of receipt; 

“(3) to make such reports and statements 
available for public inspection during regu- 
lar office hours; 
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“(4) to make available for public inspec- 
tion each report and statement within 
twenty-four hours of its receipt; and 

“(5) to permit copying of any such report 
or statement by hand or by duplicating 
machine, as requested by any person, at the 
expense of such z 

“(b) In States where the secretary of state 
or other State official is authorized to per- 
form the duties specified in this section, the 
filing of reports and statements under this 
title shall be with such State official in lieu 
of the filing with the clerk of the United 
States district court. 

“GENERAL PENALTIES FOR VIOLATIONS 

“Sec. 411. (a) Any person who violates 
any of the provisions of this part shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both, 

“(b) Any person who willfully violates 
any provision of this part shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 and imprisoned not more 
than two years. 

“EXPENSES OF ELECTION CONTESTS 

“Sec. 412. This Act shall not limit or affect 
the right of any person to make contributions 
or expenditures for proper legal expenses in 
contesting the results of an election. 

“EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 


“Sec. 413. This Act shall not be construed 
to annul, or to exempt any candidate from 
complying with, the laws of any State relat- 
ing to the nomination or election of candi- 
dates, unless such laws are directly incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act. 


“PARTIAL INVALIDITY 


“Sec. 414. If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of the Act and of the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


“REPEALING CLAUSE 


“Src. 415. All other Acts or parts of Acts 
inconsistent herewith are repealed. 
“AMENDMENTS TO CRIMINAL CODE—DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 416. Section 591 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 


“*§ 591. Definitions 

“When used in sections 597, 599. 602, 608, 
609, 610, and 612 of this title— 

“*(1) The term “election” includes a gen- 
eral, special, or primary election, including 
a preferential primary, and a convention or 
a caucus of a political party held for the pur- 

of nominating candidates; 

“*(2) Theterm “candidate” means an indi- 
vidual whose name is presented at an election 
for nomination for, or election as, President 
or Vice President, or Senator or Representa- 
tive in, or Resident Commissioner to, the 
Congress of the United States, whether or not 
such individual is nominated or elected; 

“«(3) The term “political committee” in- 
cludes any committee, association, or organi- 
zation which accepts contributions or makes 
expenditures in an aggregate amount exceed- 
ing $2,500 in any calendar year for the pur- 
pose of influencing or attempting to influ- 
ence in any manner whatsoever the election 
of a candidate or candidates or presidential 
or vice presidential electors; 

“*(4) The term contribution“ includes a 
gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit, 
of money, or anything of value, or transfer 
of funds between committees, and includes 
a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforcible, to make a contri- 
bution; 

“*(5) The term “expenditure” includes a 
payment, distribution, loan, advance, de- 
posit, or gift, of money, or anything of value, 
or transfer of funds between committees, and 
includes a contract, promise, or agreement, 
whether or not legally enforcible, to make an 
expenditure; 

“*(6) The term “person” includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, committee, association, 
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corporation, and any other organization or 
group of persons; 

67) The term “State” includes the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, any possession of 
the United States, and the District of Co- 
lumbia.’ 

“PUBLICATION OR DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTION 
MATERIALS 

“Sec. 417. Section 612 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
after the word ‘names’ wherever it appears 
therein the words ‘and addresses.’ 

“EFFECTIVE DATE 

“Sec. 418. Sections 403-419 shall take ef- 
fect on January 1, 1964, except that the pro- 
visions of this Act shall not apply to contri- 
butions and expenditures made prior to such 
date; but nothing in this Act shall relieve 
any person from filing any statements or re- 
ports required under the law in force prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

“Src. 419. Sections 403 through 419 of this 
title may be cited as the ‘Federal Elections 
Act of 1963'.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 5517, making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


DONATION OF SURPLUS FEDERAL 
PROPERTY TO STATE PARK 
AGENCIES—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE] be added as cosponsors to 
S. 1238 to permit the donation of sur- 
plus Federal property to State park 
agencies, and that their names be added 
to this bill at its next printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON THE NOMI- 
NATION OF JOHN PRIOR LEWIS 
TO BE A MEMBER OF THE COUN- 
CIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
hold hearings on the nomination of John 
Prior Lewis, of Indiana, to be a member 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
The hearing is scheduled to be held on 
May 10, 1963, in room 5302 New Senate 
Office Building at 10 a.m. 

Any persons who wish to appear and 
testify in connection with this nomina- 
tion are requested to notify Matthew 
Hale, chief of staff, Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, room 5300 New 
Senate Office Building, telephone CApi- 
tol 4-3121, extension 3921. 


THE FORGE OF DEMOCRACY—THE 
FUNCTION OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there has recently been published a book 
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on the House of Representatives by the 
Time correspondent, Neil MacNeil. It 
is most appropriately entitled “Forge of 
Democracy,” for it has been that func- 
tion which the House has served faith- 
fully since the beginning of the Nation. 
The House has been close to the grass- 
roots at all times; the storms which have 
rocked the people throughout our his- 
tory have pounded in its Chamber. It 
has played the great role in this Govern- 
ment of putting the stamp of the people 
on the legislation of the Nation. It has 
been the voice of Main Street, echoing 
in its many accents, in our national ac- 
tivities. 

Those of us who have served in the 
House know, firsthand, of the high sig- 
nificance of that body and the dedication 
both to the institution and to the Nation 
of its many Members throughout the 
decades. Too often, the great contribu- 
tion of this coequal branch of the legis- 
lature is overlooked if for no other rea- 
son, I suppose, than that it is harder to 
get to know and too complex to interpret 
readily. I am afraid that much of that 
situation is the fault of the press and 
those engaged in other means of commu- 
nication, because they have placed too 
much emphasis on the Senate and not 
enough emphasis on the House and the 
activities of the Members who com- 
prise it. 

I am delighted, therefore, that Mr. 
MacNeil has seen fit to take on the job. 
Judging from the reviews of his book, I 
believe he has done it most effectively. 

Mr. President, as one who served 10 
years in the House and as one who has 
always found Members both cooperative 
and constructive in the joint chores of 
the Congress, I should like to take this 
occasion to express my own high regard 
for the coequal branch of the Federal 
Legislature, the House of Represent- 
atives, the “forge of democracy.” I ask 
unanimous consent that several reviews 
of Mr. MacNeil’s book of that title be 
included at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, April 28, 
1963] 
THE UNDERESTIMATED HOUSE OF CONGRESS 

“Forge of Democracy: The House of Rep- 
resentatives,” by Neil MacNeil (MacKay; 
$6.75). 

To welcome this book only as a compre- 
hensive story and study of the congressional 
branch “closest to the people” would be faint 
praise. Mr. MacNeil, a Washington news 
correspondent steeped in American history 
and political philosophy, does more than 
describe, narrate, and report. He does re- 
markably well in the extremely difficult task 
of defining the sometimes ignored and often 
underestimated House. 

This product of years of research and ob- 
servation clears away much misunderstand- 
ing and ignorance. It tries to present the 
House in its rightful position and perspective 
as a constitutional parliamentary body and a 
political, -based and pressure-ridden 
institution with moods, tempers and a “mind 
of its own, a sense of itself, that defies spe- 
cific analysis.” 

In flavoring—not padding—the pages with 
anecdotes and quotations concerning color- 
ful congressional characters past and pres- 
ent, Mr. MacNeil weaves them into the main 
fabric as meaningful examples and elabora- 
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tions. He keeps in proportion the antics or 
abuses of some members and the occasional 
bedlam or silliness of House sessions. He 
stresses the generally little appreciated abil- 
ity, dedication, and anonymity of many 
others as well as the inherent power and ulti- 
mate sense of responsibility of the House to 
get things done. 

The worthiest aspect of this ambitious 
book is its accuracy and objectivity. Schol- 
ars and specialists may spot minor factual 
errors, certainly not readily discernible to 
readers reasonably well acquainted with 
Congress. Some may dispute the inclusion 
of James K. Polk among “men of inferior 
stamp” or question the appraisal of Thomas 
Reed as “perhaps the greatest of Speakers 
of the House.” 


WHERE IS THE PRESS? 


Here and there the casual reader may skip 
stretches explaining legislative rules and ma- 
chinery. The press gallery may wonder why 
the author managed to insert so little news 
about the fourth estate and its association 
with the House, for better or worse. 

History buffs may complain mildly that 
House personages and events of the last few 
years take up far more space than do those 
of earlier exciting eras. While Mr, MacNeil 
does not profess to write for posterity, some 
current references could seem superfluous or 
outdated surprisingly soon. That, of course, 
is a hazard of telling the story of a House 
which presently is conservative, powerful and 
vigorous but has not always been so and 
could change again. 

Only the crabbiest critic or thinnest- 
skinned Congressman, however, would accuse 
the author of being opinionated in interpre- 
tation, dogmatic in conclusions, cruel in 
characterizations or a hero worshipper of 
these leaders and Members he obviously 
admires, 

NO PUNCHES PULLED 

Commentary on the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities pulls no punches but 
is fair and balanced, as accounts of that 
controversial group usually go. The entire 
chapter on the Rules Committee expansion 
battle of 1961 is an outstanding reportorial 
achievement based to a large extent on Mr. 
MacNeil’s personal and professional experi- 
ence in covering Congress. It gives readers, 
now and to come, a minutely detailed ex- 
ample of “mighty struggles which periodi- 
cally have convulsed the House and wrenched 
apart the orderly routine of its ways and 
tested the mettle of every Member.” 

If this book slights the Senate it does so 
principally because the House so often has 
been buried as a “lower body” in historical 
and legislative writings. The House admit- 
tedly has a rather poor reputation among 
citizens who consider only its superficial 
sound and fury and the all-too-evident 
doings of some mediocre, demagogic or 
chiseling public servants. 

All this and more goes into the “Forge of 
Democracy” but the final product is worthy 
of the toil and talent Mr. MacNeil put into it. 

Ronmr K. WALSH. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 28, 
1963] 


GLORY FILLS THE HOUSE THAT History BUILT 
(Reviewed by Richard L. Lyons) 

“Forge of Democracy: The House of Repre- 
sentatives,” by Neil MacNeil (McKay, 496 pp. 
$6.75). 

An important difference between the 
House of Representatives and the Senate is 
that the House has not had a good press 
agent. 

The House usually has been hidden in the 
shadow of the Senate which seems more im- 
portant because it has fewer Members and 
talks more. The House makes the headlines 
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when it is being a nuisance. Visiting schol- 
ars have always despaired that it would ever 
amount to much. Probably no institution 
of government is less understood or more 
underrated. 

This is a pity because if you know the 
players the House is the most fascinating 
show in town. It is a complex machine 
overloaded with rules which were intended 
to permit the huge body to operate, but 
which sometimes prevent it from operating 
at all. It is an informal, raucous assembly, 
fiercely proud that in the beginning it alone 
was chosen to be the directly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. Its debate is 
shorter than the Senate’s and often sharper. 
Its Members are less known than Senators 
but often more expert in their special field. 
And as the pendulum swings back, the House 
again has assumed the dominant role as the 
battlefield where the President’s program 
will pass or fail. 

Strangely, almost nothing has been writ- 
ten on the House as an institution. Pieces 
of its story have been stuffed into biography 
and political science tracts. But aside from 
George B. Galloway's slender volume 2 years 
ago, Neil MacNeil’s book is the first effort 
in nearly half a century to trace the growth 
of the House as a living institution, relate 
its present to its past and put it in perspec- 
tive. It is a major and valuable contribu- 
tion. 

MacNeil has covered the House for more 
than a decade as a reporter for United Press 
and now for Time magazine. He tells all 
sides of a complex story in the style of a 
good reporter, but essentially he is a friend 
of the House. 

Those who fear that the House is about 
to come apart at the seams and needs basic 
reform might wish for an extra chapter on 
this subject. But the whole story of the 
infinitely complex arrangement of the House 
and the history of drastic reform may be 
helpful to the reformers. It would take 
more to change the House than knocking a 
couple of stubborn old men over the head. 
And when the House knocked down a des- 
potic Speaker 50 years ago it set up a despotic 
Rules Committee. 

MacNeil presents a big slice of history 
and at its best—telling the frantic floor 
maneuvers to win a close vote—it is a 
crackling good story. His chapter on the 
titanic battle between the late Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and the conservative chairman of 
the Rules Committee, Representative HOWARD 
W. Smrrx, Democrat, Virginia, for control 
of the legislative machinery in 1961 is the 
most complete account that has been printed. 

The House has seen some great and wild 
times. Clay, Webster, and Calhoun made 
their names there. Clay served as Speaker 
every day he sat in the House. John Quincy 
Adams served in the House after he had 
been President. Abraham Lincoln sat in the 
House briefly. So did Davy Crockett and a 
former heavyweight boxing champ. 

In 1812 before the House had learned how 
to stop a filibuster, a band of Democrats 
burst into the chamber during a late evening 
speech and made such a noise banging spit- 
toons and throwing them around that the 
member holding the floor was scared into 
his seat. The warhawks then pushed 
through a declaration of war Eng- 
land. A few years ago, the late Adolph 
Sabath, Democrat, Illinois, while chairman 
of the Rules Commitee, achieved a some- 
what similar effect by blocking a conserva- 
tive resolution by feigning a heart attack 
at the committee table. 

One of the House’s greatest moments as 
an institution occurred in the 1890’s when 
Speaker Thomas Reed of Maine by the sheer 
force of his personality changed chaos to 
order and pushed through rules that per- 
mitted the majority to operate. Have you 
heard of Tom Reed? 
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[From the New York (N.Y.) Herald Tribune, 
Apr. 29, 1963] 
Lire AND TIMES OF THE (LOWER) HOUSE 
(By John K, Hutchens) 

“Forge of Democracy: The House of Repre- 
sentatives,” by Neil MacNeil (McKay, 496 
pp. $6.75). 

Propped up against a local soda-fountain 
counter during the recent 16-week darkness 
was a newspaperman who allowed that if 
this thing went on much longer he was 
going to run for Congress, or something. If 
he still feels an urge so desperate, a fellow 
journalist in W: m by the name of 
Neil MacNeil has a hefty sort of handbook 
for him—though it’s something of a question 
as to whether “Forge of Democracy: The 
House of Representatives“ would bring an 
amateur politician scurrying or send him 
scampering. 

Mr. MacNeil, Time magazine’s chief con- 
gressional correspondent, is clearly a House 
of Representatives buff—he could scarcely 
be otherwise and still have devoted himself 
so wholeheartedly to this long, factual, gen- 
erally admiring study of the lower House, 
past and present. “Lower House”? Only 
an outsider, or anyhow a nonmember, would 
dream of calling it that. 

Certainly no one would have dared to in 
the presence of, say, the late Speaker Sam 
Rayburn. For while Mr, MacNeil is at pains 
to point out all the forbiddingly complex 
machinery, the frequent absurdities and the 
occasional skulduggery of the House, it is 
his major theme that the Senate’s legislative 
brother has historical reason to feel itself 
a proud Chamber—one that, by and large, 
has been what the Founding Fathers in- 
tended it to be, the governmental insti- 
tution most immediately responsive to the 
will of the people. 

By the time he has finished its story, 
telling it from the beginning, with recurring 
references to the present, Mr. MacNeil has 
suggested a pair of contrasting On 
the one hand, the Senate, sedate, club-like, 
and smug in its prestige. On the other hand, 
the House, often rowdy, unpredictable as an 
overcrowded corner saloon, and taking no 
nonsense from anybody—not, at least, with- 
out a fight. 

It is that unit of the body politic in which 
a subcommittee chairman (Louisiana's OTTO 
PASSMAN) could in effect tell two Presidents, 
Eisenhower and Kennedy, to go fly a kite 
when they asked the House Appropriations 
Committee for more foreign aid than Con- 
gressman PassmaN deemed necessary. It is 
also the Chamber which, in Mr. MacNeil’s 
view as in its own, has explored legislative 
problems more thoroughly than its partner 
and rival, the Senate, and has left a greater 
imprint on the law of the land. 

Although the tyranny of such Speakers as 
Thomas (“Czar”) Reed and Uncle Joe Can- 
non is long vanished, outrageous things still 
happen there—as when, in 1956, the Rules 
Committee reputedly killed a housing bill in 
8 minutes without so much as reading it. 
Congressmen making foreign tours at public 
expense are still shameless; even ADAM CLAY- 
TON POWELL does not hold the record. The 
speeches Congressmen write for the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and the folks back home, 
days after a debate is over and the vote 
taken, are a caution. 

But the machinery, Mr. MacNeil is con- 
vinced, is generally successful if cumbersome. 
Even committee chairmanship by seniority 
is preferable to its alternative, dictation by 
a Speaker. Freshmen Congressmen are more 
considerately treated than they once were. 
It is a long time since one solon threatened 
another with a gun on the House floor, as 
in the days when southern and northern 
legislators were warming up for the Civil 
War. Investigation committee procedures 
are still abused, but when did we last have 
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anything quite comparable to the House 
Judiciary Committee solemnly listening to 
a maniac's testimony that President Grant 
had seduced his sister and forced him into 
exile? 

If you could select from the old days, you 
might ask for the eloquence of old John 
Quincy Adams, the charm and brilliance of 
Henry Clay, and the savage repartee of 
Alexander Stephens, who heard a gigantic 
opponent roar that he could swallow little 
Aleck whole. “If you do,” said the future 
Vice President of the Confederacy, “you will 
have more brains in your belly than you 
ever had in your head.” 

Thorough as he is, Mr. MacNeil never does 
tell how Congressmen get elected, but that 
is something else again, and perhaps another 
book, Meanwhile, here is a good one, re- 
warding alike to potential candidates and 
to mere constituents who write letters that 
begin: “You must have been crazy when you 
said the other day in the House.” 


DANGERS OF ANOTHER KOREA 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there have been suggestions that U.S. 
planes should bomb lines of communi- 
cations and supply depots in North Viet- 
nam. The individuals who give voice to 
these ideas are no doubt well-inten- 
tioned. They see this tactic as a way 
to end the conflict in Vietnam quickly, 
cheaply, and easily. 

I am afraid that the tactic will have 
precisely the opposite effect. It is likely 
to prolong the conflict, raise the price in 
American lives and money, and make a 
real solution in Vietnam much more dif- 
ficult to achieve. It is likely to involve 
the United States in another Korean 
conflict, which is precisely what we 
should be trying to prevent. The truth 
of the matter is that there are no quick 
and easy solutions in Vietnam any more 
than there were in Korea, in Cuba or 
anywhere else in the world. To give the 
American people the impression that 
there are is to do them no service. 

No one can foretell how the tides of 
conflict may run in Vietnam or what we 
may be compelled to do. But unless we 
are looking for another Korea, we will 
not deliberately enlarge the U.S. involve- 
ment and commitment in that country. 

The President’s policy is based upon 
supplying the help which his military 
and other advisers and the Vietnamese 
officials told him not much more than 
a year ago was all that was necessary 
to bring about a solution to the prob- 
lem of security in South Vietnam. Not 
5 months ago in Vietnam, three col- 
leagues and I were told in Saigon that 
all was going well and there was not 
the slightest suggestion that American 
help was anything but entirely ample. 

Nevertheless, my colleagues and I 
warned, in a report to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on February 
25, 1963, against expecting quick and 
easy solutions. Now we see the first 
pressures to deepen the U.S. commit- 
ment beyond its present great depth, a 
depth which has cost many 
American lives. So it seems to me that 
it is time to repeat what was said in our 
report. We can reduce our commitment. 
We can get out of Vietnam. But in 
present circumstances we can hardly in- 
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crease that commitment by bombing in 
North Vietnam and south China with- 
out turning the Vietnamese conflict into 
predominantly an American war at a 
cost in American lives and money which 
would not be commensurate with any 
American interest in present circum- 
stances or, for that matter, with the 
basic interests of the Vietnamese people. 
I repeat what we said in the report: The 
conflict in Vietnam is a Vietnamese con- 
flict. It is not an American war, and, 
in present circumstances, I repeat, ought 
not to be permitted to become one, to be 
paid for primarily with American lives. 

So I would say to the advocates of ex- 
tension of the Vietnamese conflict that 
to call for what looks like an easy and 
cheap way of doing the job in Vietnam— 
by bombing in the north—is to advocate 
a long step toward another Korea. We 
had better think hard about such a pro- 
posed course. Those who advocate such 
a course had better recognize now that 
that is what they are proposing to the 
American people. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE STATE 
OF ISRAEL AS AN INDEPENDENT 
NATION 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on Monday, April 29, the State of Israel 
marked the 15th anniversary of its es- 
tablishment as an independent nation. 
I want to take this opportunity to extend 
my congratulations to the people of this 
young state on this notable occasion. 

The world has recently been saddened 
by the news of the death of Izhak Ben- 
Zvi, who became President of Israel in 
1952. The people of Israel will certainly 
miss his leadership. But the deeds and 
dedicated service of men like Izhak Ben- 
Zvi and Chaim Weizman, Israel's first 
President, will aways stand as examples 
to the people of that Nation and to peo- 
ple alk over the world engaged in the 
monumental task of nation-building. 
Israel’s many other outstanding leaders 
will continue to provide the country with 
sound and wise leadership. 

The people of Israel have indeed ac- 
complished much in the past 15 years, 
although they have been beset with 
many problems which might have over- 
whelmed a less hardy and determined 
people. They have established a stable 
central government in an area of the 
world where political instability is a 
common phenomenon. They have 
achieved and maintained this stability 
even in face of the pressures generated 
against them by hostile neighbors. An 
uneasy truce has existed for the past 
several years between Israel and the na- 
tions which surround it, but Israel has 
continued, in spite of the daily threats 
to its existence, to build a nation strong 
not only politically, but economically and 
culturally as well. 

Israel’s record of economic develop- 
ment is indeed remarkable and worthy 
of our commendation. She has made 
the most of the limited natural resources 
available to her to improve her domestic 
economy, and has embarked on an im- 
portant program of technical assistance, 
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in the fields of agriculture, health and 
education, to nations in Africa and Latin 
America. In the past, Israel has been 
the recipient of aid from other nations, 
particularly the United States, to assist 
her along the road to economic develop- 
ment. Now she finds herself in the en- 
viable position of having progressed to 
the point where she is in a position to 
share her skills with other developing 
nations. In this achievement she holds 
an unusual position among the small na- 
tions of the world. We in America are 
trying to encourage other nations to 
shoulder some of the immense burden 
of foreign aid, and we salute the Israeli 
nation for assuming responsibilities in 
this area. 

The resourcefulness and vitality of the 
people of Israel serve as examples to 
all of us in the free world and to people 
in the areas of the world still engaged 
in the struggle against totalitarian pow- 
ers. Their devotion to the same princi- 
ples of freedom which are at the 
foundation of our own Government has 
withstood powerful and continuing chal- 
lenges, both internal and external. 
They are determined to preserve their 
democratic way of life, emphasizing the 
dignity and rights of the individual and 
to strengthen the Biblical homeland 
promised to Moses, where all Jews might 
find refuge from persecution. 

We Americans owe a debt to the many 
people of Jewish heritage in our own 
country. These people display many of 
the same characteristics of vitality and 
energy which describe the builders of 
the State of Israel, and their contribu- 
tions to the betterment of life here in the 
United States have been many. 

We all hope that in the coming year 
we will see a mitigation of world ten- 
sions so that nations such as Israel can 
devote their full energies to peaceful, 
domestic development. I congratulate 
Israel for its 15-year record of advance- 
ment and wish them continued success. 


SENATOR JOHN J. WILLIAMS, OF 
DELAWARE, RECIPIENT OF THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON AWARD 
OF THE AMERICAN GOOD GOV- 
ERNMENT SOCIETY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the 
American Good Government Society 
held its annual George Washington 
Dinner at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, in 
Washington, D.C., on the evening of 
April 27, 1963. At that time it bestowed 
upon two of our distinguished colleagues, 
Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of Vir- 
ginia, and Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS, of 
Delaware, its George Washington Award. 

I was invited by the society to make 
the presentation of the George Wash- 
ington Award on its behalf to our distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Delaware. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks made by me on that occasion, and 
the resolution of tribute and honor ac- 
companying the award to Senator WIL- 
LIAMS, be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and resolution of tribute and honor were 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS OF DELAWARE 


I am deeply grateful to the American Good 
Government Society for inviting me to pre- 
sent the George Washington Award on its 
behalf to my colleague and friend, JOHN J. 
Wiitiams, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Delaware. 

The society always invites Democrats to 
present its awards to Republicans and Re- 
publicans to present its awards to Demo- 
crats. This practice arises out of the society's 
veneration for that most truthful American, 

Washington, and its recognition of 
the fact that Democrats will tell the truth 
on Republicans, and Republicans may tell 
the truth about Democrats. 

While JoHN WILLIAMS pleads guilty to the 
charge of being a Republican, he cannot deny 
his intellectual kinship with at least three 
great Democrats—Andrew Jackson, John C. 
Calhoun, and Grover Cleveland. He accepts 
the Jacksonian thesis that a national debt 
is “A national curse” and ought to be paid. 
He believes with John C. Calhoun that “the 
very essence of a free government consists 
in considering offices as public trusts, be- 
stowed for the good of the country, and not 
for the benefit of an individual or a party.” 
He accepts as valid the declarations of Grover 
Cleveland that the functions of government 
“do not include the support of the people” 
and that government ought not to exact 
“more of the people’s sustenance through 
taxation than is necessary to meet the just 
obligations of government and expenses of 
its economical administration.” 

A North Carolina school committeeman in- 
formed his neighbor that the school board 
had decided not to renew for an additional 
year the contract of the man who taught 
science in the high school. The neighbor ex- 
pressed his surprise at this action of the 
board, stating that he understood that this 
particular teacher had attended many col- 
leges and earned many degrees. The school 
committeeman replied: “That’s the trouble 
with him. He has been educated way past 
his intelligence.” 

JoHN WILLIAMs has not been “educated way 
past his intelligence.” As a consequence, he 
belongs to the hardheaded and not to the 
eggheaded school of economic thought. 

It is well that this is so because the egg- 
heads operating on the Washington scene are 
striving to sell the public some economic 
nostrums, which hardheaded economists 
will not buy. For example, the eggheads as- 
sert that if it spends more than it receives 
in revenue, the Government will have an ac- 
tive deficit, which is desirable because it may 
spur the economy to great activity; but if it 
receives in revenue less than it spends, Gov- 
ernment will have a passive deficit which is 
undesirable because it indicates a sluggish 
condition of the economy. 

Jonn WILLIAMS refuses to take this quack 
medicine. He asserts that a deficit in Gov- 
ernment finances is inconsistent with sound 
economics, efficient Government, and good 
morals, regardless of whether it is called ac- 
tive or passive, and regardless of whether it 
results from the Government spending more 
than it receives or receiving less than it 
spends. Like Mr. Micawber, the outspoken 
character in Dickens’ David Copperfield, he 
believes that a surplus causes happiness and 
a deficit produces misery. The Senator main- 
tains that Government should always seek to 
pay its way as it goes. It is difficult to com- 
prehend why anyone should disagree with 
Senator WmLIams on this point. After all, 
when one has a deficit he has less than he 
had when he had nothing. 

There are, however, those who do disagree 
with Senator WILLIAMS. Some of them have 
recently derided the conviction that Gov- 
ernment ought to make an honest effort to 
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keep its budget in balance at all times as an 
obsolete Puritan ethic. 

Despite this derision of one of his basic 
convictions, Jonn WritiaMs stands erect and 
four-square in the Senate Chamber and 
wages unrelenting battle against unbalanced 
budgets and other fiscal follies. It is in- 
evitable that this should be so. When all is 
said, Joun WituiaMs has much of the 
strength of the Puritan in hismakeup. This 
is made plain by the famous declaration of 
Wendell Phillips that the distinction be- 
tween Puritans and others was simply that 
Puritans practiced what they believed. 

An old story informs us that many years 
ago a Member of the British Parliament in- 
troduced a bill providing for the issuance of 
an enormous quantity of bonds. Under the 
terms of the bill, the proceeds of the bonds 
were to be expended immediately, but no 
payments were to be made upon the prin- 
cipal of the bonds during the 50 years fol- 
lowing their issuance. Another Member of 
Parliament, who entertained convictions 
similar to those of Senator WILLIAMS, arose 
and protested that the bill was not fair to 
posterity. The author of the bill replied: 
“Posterity has never done anything for me, 
and I don’t propose to do anything for pos- 
terity. Moreover, posterity can’t vote in the 
next election.“ 

Joun WaLrams believes that the 
Pathers left us a goodly heritage, that it is 
our supreme duty to transmit that heritage 
im an unimpaired state to our children and 
our children’s children, and that we would be 
derelict in the performance of our duty if we 
should rob them of their future resources to 
ease our own burdens, 

JoHN Wms did not learn economics 
sitting at the feet of those who promise 
“abundance for all by robbing selected Peter 
to pay collective Paul.” He has had the 
hardihood to accept the economic truths 
plainly visible to all persons who possess the 
capacity and willingness to meet reality face 
to face. He knows that earth yields nothing 
to man except the products of his own labor. 
He knows that free men cannot be induced 
to produce things of value unless they are 
permitted to retain a fair share of the fruits 
of their labor for themselves and their fami- 
lies and the causes they hold dear. He 
knows, moreover, that man can be free only 
if he is willing to accept the responsibility 
for his own life which is inseparable from 
liberty. 

It is difficult to overmagnify the contribu- 
tions which Senator WILLraus has made to 
his country. He is an industrious Senator 
who studies public issues and is thoroughly 
informed in respect to them. He is, more- 
over, a courageous Senator who champions 
the causes he believes to be right, irrespective 
of whether such causes be popular or un- 
popular. He may be described as the gadfly 
of the Senate, who on many occasions has 
stung the Congress and the executive agen- 
cies and officials into righteous conduct. 
And, finally, he is a great American who loves 
his country above all things. 

It is a great privilege and a high honor to 
present to Senator WiLL1aMs in behalf of the 
American Good Government Society the 
George Washington Award and its accom- 
panying citation. 


RESOLUTION OF TRIBUTE AND HONOR—JOHN 
JAMES WILLIAMS 

Farmer and businessman, statesman and 
patriot—began in the grain business at 18 
and came to the U.S. Senate at 42, where he 
made his mark in his first term. He is now 
in his 17th year of distinguished service in 
the Senate. 

His character and courage, perseverance 
and integrity, inspired confidence in his 
revelations of wholesale corruption in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue which led to a 
complete reorganization into the Internal 
Revenue Service. His inquiries uncovered 
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fraudulent practices in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation involving many millions 
of dollars, most. of which was recovered. 
Senator WILLIAMS is a relentless foe of dis- 
honesty in government. Held in high 
esteem by his colleagues, he ranks with the 
ablest Senators who have represented the 
first State to ratify the Constitution. The 
of Delaware can take just pride in his 
notable achievements. 
Ep Gossert, 
President. 
(For the Board of Trustees, American 
Good Government Society.) 
APRILE 27, 1963. 
J. HARVIE WILLIAMS, 
Secretary. 


MAKE FREEDOM REALLY RING 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Fourth of July bellringing plán first 
proposed by two Connecticut Yankees is 
receiving a tremendous response all 
across the land. The reaction to the 
proposal to make bellringing a tradi- 
tional part of Independence Day observ- 
ances throughout the country is indeed 
heartening. 

The editors of This Week magazine 
deserve great credit for the enthusiastic 
way they have advanced this fine idea. 
The April 28 edition of This Week con- 
tains an article entitled “Make Freedom 
Really Ring,” which describes the prog- 
ress of the Fourth of July bellringing 
campaign and the great support and in- 
terest being shown in it. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Recor at the end of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request by the Senator 
from Connecticut? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
listing of the cosponsors of Senate Con- 
gressional Resolution 25.in the article in- 
advertently omitted the names of the 
two distinguished Senators from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. Hruska and Mr. Curtis]. Actu- 
ally, the junior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis] was the first cosponsor of 
the bill and his colleague [Mr. HRUSKA] 
has shown great interest in the measure 
from the time it was introduced. 

Exuisir 1 
MAKE FREEDOM REALLY RING 

July 4, 1963, will inaugurate a great new 
national observance of American independ- 
ence. Bells will peal across the Iand—from 
churches, from government buildings, from 
college campuses. The proposal for an an- 
nual bellringing celebration of the Fourth— 
reminiscent of the joyous clangor that greet- 
ed the first anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence at Philadelphia in 1777— 
was first advanced in This Week. From 
White House and Capitol Hill to thousands 
of grade schools, response has been so en- 
thusiastic, it is certain that the bells will 
ring out. 

President Kennedy, who will award the 
Freedom Medal for the first time this Fourth 
of July, believes the bellringing custom will 
help renew citizen awareness of our herit- 
age (see letter from General Clifton, Presi- 
dential Military Aide, below). 

Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, of Connecticut, 
introduced a supporting resolution in the 
US. Senate—fittingly, since the idea was 
conceived by two of Senator RIBICOFF’S con- 
stituents, writer Eric Hatch and artist Eric 
Sloane. Nineteen other Senators joined in 
presenting the resolution, which was also in- 
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troduced in the House by Representative 
Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 


STATES JOINING IN 


Meantime action has gone ahead on the 
State and local level. State Governors have 
urged their cities and towns to plan bell- 
ringing. The Connecticut and California 
legislatures have passed supporting resolu- 
tions and proclamations have been issued 
in other States. 

Many national fraternal, service and vet- 
erans’ organizations, with memberships in 
the millions, are urging their local branches 
to get im on the project. Hundreds of local 
groups and thousands of individuals have 
acted on their own, calling on town officials, 
talking to pastors and school authorities, 
forming committees. USO plans to carry the 
bell-ringing around the globe as part of 
Fourth of July observances of the Armed 
Forces overseas. 

Mayor James H. J. Tate of Philadelphia 
has assured us that the Liberty Bell itself 
will be given a ceremonial tap, and the bell 
in the tower of Independence Hall will lead 
the great chorus. 


HEARINGS SCHEDULED 


As for the exact time, the congressional 
resolution urges the ringing to take place 
simultaneously at 2 pm. edt. This and 
other details will be set at hearings of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. You'll be 
reading the official decisions in daily papers 
and in This Week shortly. 

Everything points to the beginning this 
Independence Day of a great American tra- 
dition that will last as long as the Fourth 
of July itself. 


EVERYBODY'S RINGING BELLS 


Resounding support for the Fourth of July 
bellringing has poured in from all over the 
United States and from Americans abroad. 
Here are a few samples as we go to press: 

Governors from coast to coast were among 
the first to pledge support. Governor George 
Romney of Michigan wrote: “Your plan for 
the nationwide ringing of the bells on the 
Fourth of July as a rededication to our rich 
heritage of freedom sounds wonderful and 
has my wholehearted support.” 

Governors Dempsey, of Connecticut, 
Hughes, of New Jersey, Barron, of West 
Virginia, Carvel, of Delaware, Scranton, of 
Pennsylvania, Faubus, of Arkansas, Morri- 
son, of Nebraska, Egan, of Alaska, Hatfield, 
of Oregon, King, of New Hampshire, Reed, 
of Maine, Brown, of California, Hoff, of Ver- 
mont, Clyde, of Utah, Chafee, of Rhode Is- 
land and Harrison, of Virginia all echoed 
the commendation and pledged their sup- 


port. 

Nineteen U.S. Senators joined in backing 
the resolution offered by Senator Ribicoff, of 
Connecticut: Senators Bark. of Indiana, 
Boccs, of Delaware, CLARK, of Pennsylvania, 
Dopp, of Connecticut, Doucras, of Illinois, 
GrRuENING, of Alaska, Hart, of Michigan, 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, Javits, of New 
York, KEATING, of New York, KEFAUVER, of 
Tennessee, LONG, of Missouri, MCGEE, of 

, MCINTYRE, of New Hampshire, ‘Pas- 

TORE, of Rhode Island, PELL, of Rhode Island, 

— of Vermont, Scorr, of Pennsylvania. 

In the words of the resolution “Congress 

hereby declares that the anniversary of the 

of the Declaration of Independence 

should be observed each year by the ringing 
of bells throughout the United States.” 

In New York City, Times Square will be 
wired for sound to play a bell-ringing record. 
So will Coney Island. 

In Chicago, S. L. DeLove, president of Chi- 
cago’s Independence Hall Association prom- 
ises his group’s support. 

In Philadelphia, not only will the bell in 
Independence Hall ring but the Reverend 
Ernest A. Harding, rector of Christ Church, 
informs us that the bells in Christ Church 
tower, hung there in 1754, cast in the same 
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foundry in London as the Liberty Bell, will 
ring out as they did on July 4, 1776. 

In Bristol, R.I., where the town population 
swells from 14,000 to 60,000 for the Fourth 
of July parade, Manuel A. Sousa, chairman 
of the Fourth of July Committee, says bell- 
ringing is an important part of Bristol's an- 
nual celebration, held since 1785. 

In Freedom, Calif., 29 members of the 
fourth-grade class of Freedom School will 
ring the big school bell. 

In Lebanon, III., Chip Chapman, of Mc- 
Kendree College, writes that the oldest bell 
in the United States, cast in the eighth 
century in Spain, now on the McKendree 
campus, will ring out on the Fourth. 

In Japan, Okinawa, and Korea, bells of 
U.S. Air Force chapels, will ring one day 
early—since the Fourth of July comes a day 
ahead in the Far East. Col. Dean E. Hess, 
of 5th Air Force Headquarters, reports 
the proposal to join in the national bellring- 
ing came from Staff Chaplain Col. Roy M. 
Terry. 

In Webster Groves, Mo., men, women and 
children will take turns ringing the bell at 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church. Chief Bell 
Ringer John W. Cook says: “The bell is heavy 
enough so that when it gets swinging, and 
you keep hold of the rope, it will carry you 
up to the ceiling, The kids will get a bigger 
kick out of bellringing than out of shoot- 
ing off fireworks.” 

In Ann Arbor, Mich., 7-year-old Ronnie 
Frey got so excited when his mother read 
him This Week’s article that he went to the 
mayor about it. Mayor Cecil O. Creal not 
only listened, he promised Ronnie that all 
kinds of bells would ring in Ann Arbor on 
July 4, and made a 15-minute radio speech 
about it on Washington's Birthday. 

In New York, Burgess Meredith, director of 
Colpix Records Play and Player series, has 
put into production a 12-inch “Let Freedom 
Ring” record. Fredric March will read 
the Declaration of Independence on side 
1; famous bells and carillons across the Na- 
tion will ring out on side 2. So, hi-fi fans 
and stereo buffs can have bells ringing right 
in their own homes, while communities that 
have no real bells can remedy the lack with 
the record via radio or an amplifying sys- 
tem. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 25, 1963. 
Mr. WILLIAM I. NICHOLS, 
Editor and Publisher, 
This Week Magazine. 

Dear Mr. Nichols: The sound of bells is 
one that should stimulate and intensify the 
patriotic and spiritual observance of our Na- 
tion’s birthday this Fourth of July. 

President Kennedy is aware of This Week 
magazine’s proposal for the ringing of bells 
across the Nation on Independence Day, and 
feels that it is a worthwhile and symbolic 
ceremony which should certainly renew citi- 
zen awareness of our heritage. 

The Liberty Bell rang for freedom, and 
the ringing of bells in 1963 can remind us 
how precious freedom really is, not only to 
Americans, but to people everywhere. 

Sincerely, 
C. V. CLIFTON, 
Major General, U.S. Army, Military 
Aide to the President. 


TRIBUTES TO RABBI SIDNEY 
APPLBAUM AND RABBI KARL 
APPLBAUM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr, President, I am 
honored to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the significance of today’s in- 
vocation. Two brothers, outstanding 
clergymen in my State, opened the ses- 
sions of the House and Senate respec- 
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tively with prayers within a day of each 
other. 

Rabbi Sidney Applbaum, who offered 
the prayer at today’s session of the Sen- 
ate has a distinguished record of service 
to his congregation, Beth Judah, in 
Brooklyn, as well as to his community. 
He is a vice president of the Rabbinical 
Council of America, and cochairman of 
that organization’s Israel Commission. 

His brother, Rabbi Dr. Karl Applbaum, 
delivered the invocation yesterday be- 
fore the other body. Dr. Karl Ap- 
plbaum is a noted clergyman from the 
Borough of Queens in New York City, 
who serves as the rabbi of the Avenue 
M Jewish Center in Brooklyn. 

Icongratulate these two religious lead- 
ers of our great city of New York and 
think it is extremely fitting that they 
appeared before both Houses of the Con- 
gress as the State of Israel is celebrating 
its 15th anniversary as a nation. 


ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, only 
15 years ago, the birth of this young and 
dynamic Republic marked a significant 
milestone in the history of human free- 
dom. Certainly no less significant is the 
remarkable spirit which has lifted Israel 
from the struggles of her infancy and 
spurred her on to many noble accom- 
plishments as a free and incependent 
nation. 

In a very real sense, the story of Israel 
is a renewal of the story of America. 
Just as we struggled to be free, just as 
we carved a nation out of a wilderness, 
so, too, has Israel triumphed over seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles to win 
its place in the councils of the world and 
in the esteem of men the world over. 
That is why a special sympathy, a spe- 
cial feeling of friendship, should and 
must always exist between the United 
States and Israel. 

I have always taken a special, per- 
sonal pride in the fact that my name is 
permanently linked to Israel by the Ken 
Keating Forest located outside the Holy 
City. This magnificent Freedom Forest 
links the aspirations and ideals of Israel 
with the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. President, Americans have always 
looked with pride on the accomplish- 
ments of Israel—the political, economic, 
humanitarian, and spiritual endeav- 
ors which have been such an im- 
portant part of the life of this young 
nation. But, most important of all, 
Israel today stands as living proof of the 
power of people to create their own des- 
tiny—to mold their lives according to 
their own aspirations. Israel is a show- 
case of free government in the Middle 
East today—a region where nations seem 
to be continuously involved in the turmoil 
of choosing their own systems of gov- 
ernment. Certainly the other nations 
can learn and profit by Israel’s phe- 
nomenal growth and progress. 

One of the most remarkable facets 
of present-day Israel is the ambitious 
and successful program the young na- 
tion is pursuing to share her expertise, 
experience, and knowledge with the 
underdeveloped countries of the world. 
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This cooperative venture is in the high- 
est traditions of Israel and reflects new 
credit on her leaders and her people. It 
is doing much to make a better life for 
millions of people in the so-called emerg- 
ing nations. 

Mr. President, unfortunately just as 
Israel has come of age and much of the 
world has recognized that Israel is here 
to stay, her Arab neighbors have intensi- 
fied their campaign of hate and vituper- 
ation. Israel has repeatedly offered to 
cooperate and share her talents with the 
Arab world but she has been rebuffed 
and her very survival threatened by the 
aggressive designs of President Nasser 
and his partners in the Arab world. 

Mr. President, another cloud—in addi- 
tion to the threat of Arab imperialism— 
hangs over Israel today, because the na- 
tion mourns the passing of her President, 
Yitzchak Ben-Zvi. Elected in 1952 to 
succeed the immortal Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, this gentle scholar was an effective 
partner with Premier David Ben-Gurion 
in Israel’s struggle to maintain her inde- 
pendence and achieve progress. 

We in America who admired President 
Zen-Zli’s contributions to the Jewish 
national homeland join the people of 
Israel in mourning his passing. 

Mr. President, as Israel looks forward 
to a new year in the unfolding story of 
her independence, I salute her and ex- 
tend my heartfelt best wishes to the 
leaders and the people of this vital and 
young Republic. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this week 
men who cherish freedom, throughout 
the world, join in celebrating the 15th 
anniversary of the founding of the State 
of Israel. 

The creation of the State of Israel was 
a supreme act of faith, an act of faith 
which seemed to fly in the face of all 
logic. 

On the day of its birth, the Jewish 
population of the newborn state barely 
exceeded 600,000 people. Though they 
had quantities of small arms, they pos- 
sessed no organized army and no heavy 
armament. 

Surrounding Israel on the day of its 
birth were Arab States that had sworn 
to prevent its creation, possessing power- 
ful armies with modern equipment. 

When the Arab States invaded Israel 
from three sides, it seemed that the fate 
of the new-born state was sealed. But 
in this situation, as has happened before 
in history, faith and strength of spirit 
prevailed over force of arms. 

The armies of the invaders were halted 
or routed. The State of Israel survived 
as a fulfillment of the Biblical prophecy, 
as a haven for the persecuted Jews of 
central Europe and of the Mideast, as a 
beacon of social progress and political 
democracy for the poverty-ridden and 
backward nations of the southern Medi- 
terranean area. 

Fifteen years ago there were many 
who scoffed and many who doubted. 
But today the voices of the scoffers and 
doubters are still. Israel exists. The 
vitality of its existence is attested to 
by the amazing accomplishments which 
have characterized its 15-year history. 

In the 15 years of its existence, Israel 
has absorbed more than 1 million Jewish 
refugees. Its total population has more 
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than tripled—from 785,000 in 1948 to 
some 2,300,000 today. The area under 
cultivation during the same period has 
increased from 400,000 acres to more 
than 1 million acres; the number of 
pupils in the education system, from 
146,000 to more than 650,000. Although 
scores of thousands of the refugees who 
arrived in Israel were suffering from 
disease and in poor health, Israel’s model 
public health services have given it the 
lowest mortality rate in the entire world 
—5.7 per thousand—while life expect- 
ancy in Israel is higher today than it 
is in the United States and Britain and 
other advanced countries. 

These are some of Israel’s accomplish- 
ments; and Israel has been quick to 
share her accomplishments with the 
awakening nations of Asia and Africa. 
Through the various technical missions 
she has dispatched to these countries, 
Israel has already made an impressive 
contribution to their economic improve- 
ment and social betterment. 

But in paying tribute to Israel on this, 
her 15th anniversary, we cannot confine 
ourselves to praise for her accomplish- 
ments and for the spirit of her people, 
or to pious good wishes for her con- 
tinued well-being. 

Israel today remains a nation be- 
leaguered by hostile states who pro- 
claim night and day that it must be 
wiped from the face of the earth. 

Israeli shipping and foreign ships 
bound for Israel are still denied access to 
the Suez Canal, despite two resolutions 
of the U.N. Security Council calling upon 
the United Arab Republic to grant free- 
dom of navigation through the Suez 
Canal to all nations, including Israel. 

Most alarming of all is the news that 
the United Arab Republic has been able 
to purchase quantities of rockets from 
the Soviet bloc and that it is now build- 
ing its own rocket industry with the aid 
of West German technicians. Maj. Gen. 
Moshe Dayan, former commander of the 
Israeli army, pointed out a few weeks 
ago that some of these rockets cost sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars each, and 
that it is improbable that such expen- 
sive missiles have been built just for the 
purpose of delivering conventional ex- 
plosives. He warned that Nasser was 
almost certainly planning to develop or 
obtain nuclear warheads. 

Nasser’s rocket buildup is all the more 
reason for concern because of his sub- 
versive activities in the countries of the 
Arab world, his armed aggression against 
Yemen, and the militantly anti-Western, 
anti-American quality of his propaganda. 

I hold no brief for the backward and 
cruel monarchies that still govern in 
some of the Arab lands. I believe that 
political reform in these countries is a 
prerequisite to any kind of progress. But 
it is one thing for the countries of the 
Arab world to make their way forward 
through a process of self-reform; it is a 
completely different thing when the Gov- 
ernment of the United Arab Republic, in 
the name of reform, openly propagan- 
dizes for the overthrow of other Arab 
governments, sends in its agents to sub- 
vert them, or sends in 20,000 troops to 
accomplish the subversion, as it did in 
Yemen. 
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It is an altogether different thing, too, 
when Nasser couples his so-called pro- 
gram to reform the Arab world with the 
vicious. anti-American propaganda con- 
ducted by the Afro-Asian Peoples Soli- 
darity Organization, which has its head- 
quarters in Cairo. Within recent weeks 
the Afro-Asian Peoples Solidarity 
Organization has held a meeting to 
demonstrate the support of the Afro- 
Asian peoples for the Castro govern- 
ment; it has accused “U.S. imperialism 
and its lackeys” of assassinating the left- 
ist cabinet minister, Quinim Pholsena in 
Laos; and it has called for armed revolt 
by the people of Africa who still do not 
enjoy self-government. 

We cannot afford to stand on the side- 
lines as passive spectators in the Middle 
East. If the processes I have here de- 
scribed continue much longer, there is 
a serious danger of war between the Arab 
States and Israel; and if such a war 
should ever erupt, the peace of the rest 
of the world would be in serious jeopardy. 

I believe that there is no essential con- 
flict between the interests of the Arab 
States and the interests of the State 
of Israel. It is in their common interest 
that peace be maintained and that their 
differences be resolved by diplomatic 
means. This is the approach of the 
Israel leaders. But unfortunately, it is 
not yet the approach of Nasser and the 
other Arab leaders. 

In commemorating the 15th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the State of 
Israel, we have the duty to concern our- 
selves with the vital and immediate 
problem of creating the conditions for a 
stable peace in the Middle East. 

While offering Nasser our friendship 
and our aid, I believe we must make it 
unequivocally clear that we will not 
tolerate an Arab attack on the State of 
Israel. 

I believe. we should insist that Nasser 
abide by the Security Council’s resolu- 
tions calling for freedom of navigation 
for all nations in the Suez Canal. 

I believe we should urge the Arab lead- 
ers on every appropriate occasion to join 
with us and with the United Nations in 
a concerted effort to solve the Arab 
refugee problem, which, so long as it 
exists, will remain a constant source of 
tension and unrest. 

I believe we should embark on a deter- 
mined and sustained diplomatic effort 
to bring the Israel and Arab leaders to- 
gether, to halt the tragic arms race that 


impoverishes and threatens them both, 


and to persuade them to join forces with 
us in a master plan designed to dramati- 
cally better the conditions of the peoples 
of the southern Mediterranean. 

Only if we commit ourselves to such 
@ program, will the commemoration of 
Israel’s founding have real meaning for 
today and enduring significance for the 
future. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this is 
the week in which the State of Israel 
celebrates the 15th anniversary of. its 
independence. This is an occasion which 
all the world should note. At no time 
in recent history has there been a nation 
which has made so much progress in 15 
years, under such difficult conditions and 
against so many obstacles. 
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The State of Israel was born in 1948, 
under attack from its neighbors. Many 
nations did not grant official recognition 
at that time. We can be proud that the 
United States, under President Harry 
Truman, was the first Nation in the world 
to recognize Israel. 

It was my privilege last year to visit 
in Israel and see the progress that is be- 
ing made there. The population has 
tripled. The desert has been made to 
bloom. Oil and gas and valuable min- 
erals have been discovered. Both the 
cities and the kibbutzim are flourishing, 
and the nation is able to provide an ever- 
increasing standard of living for its 
people. 

So successful has Israel been that it 
can now export technical assistance, in 
the form of experts and training pro- 
grams to 83 nations. 

Most important of all, the State of 
Israel, as a viable democracy, is succeed- 
ing in the historie mission it has under- 
taken as a homeland for the Jewish 
people. 

As we observe this anniversary, which 
is a most significant one, the United 
States reaffirms its policies; to keep peace 
in the Middle East; to try to prevent the 
spread of armaments; to find a solution 
to the refugee problem; and to extend a 
helping hand to nations, like Israel, who 
are our friends, who practice democracy, 
and who are engaged in a national effort 
of self-development, full of both eco- 
nomic and spiritual significance to all 
the world. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, yesterday marked the 15th 
anniversary of the free independent na- 
tion of Israel. Fifteen years ago not 
many would have given this young coun- 
try much chance for survival. But today 
Israel stands as.a proud bastion of demo- 
cratic ideals in the stormy Middle East. 

Faced with a desperate struggle for 
survival from the beginning, the Israelis 
established their independence through 
their determination and courage. Once 
a shaky peace was established with the 
help of the U.N., Israel began her truly 
remarkable development. Through rig- 
orous self-discipline and hard work, the 
Israelis have built modern ports and fac- 
tories, prosperous cities, and have lit- 
erally made the desert bloom. This an- 
cient and historic land is vibrant with 
new and. vigorous life. 

When reading about Israel’s remark- 
able progress, we are often reminded of 
her past heritage of greatness; King 
Solomon’s mines are once more produc- 
ing copper, and the modern port of 
Aqaba—pronounced Akaba—is estab- 
lished on the site of his outlet to the 
Red Sea. 

The inhabitants of Israel come from 
all walks of life and all parts of the 
world. Yemenis mingle with Germans, 
Russians with Moroccans. All are mem- 
bers of a modern state, one that is 
pledged to defend democracy and the 
rights of its citizens. As a friend and 
ally of the United States, Israel remains 
committed to the fight against interna- 
tional communism. As the people of 
Israel celebrate their 15th anniversary 
of independence, we in America salute 
them and extend to them our praises for 
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their achievements in promoting prog- 
ress and stability throughout the world. 

But even today, after 15 years of suc- 
cessful development Israel is still be- 
learuered by hostile forces. While build- 
ing her economy to a point where she 
is almost independent of foreign aid, 
Israel has had to spend precious re- 
sources on defense to protect her inde- 
pendence in the midst of an uneasy 
peace. Now there is a renewed danger 
that the armed truce which prevails in 
the Middle East will be broken and the 
newly united Arab nations will again at- 
tempt to crush this small but proud 
nation. 

All of us in the United States have 
watched with sympathy and admiration 
the progress of Israel over the past 
years. As we see her remarkable 
achievement again endangered by hos- 
tile encirclement, we must hope that the 
United States will use all her power and 
influence to bring a lasting peace to this 
troubled part of the world, so that Israel 
may grow to reach the greatness which 
is her destiny. 


PREMIER DAVID BEN-GURION AND 
HIS LAND OF MILE AND HONEY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Pre- 
mier David Ben-Gurion, whose contri- 
butions to the miracle that is Israel today 
have been monumental, recently wrote 
an excellent summary of Israel’s first 15 
years for the New York Herald-Tribune. 
In addition to reviewing the remarkable 
strides made by his gallant nation since 
1948, he emphasized the “sword of 
Damocles” which continues to hang over 
Israel as a result of the aggressive de- 
signs of the Arab nations and his coun- 
try’s deep yearning for a world of peace 
and security. 

He also noted the magnificent manner 
in which Israel has freely shared its 
pioneering spirit, experience, and know- 
how with the emerging lands of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. It is, as Pre- 
mier Ben-Gurion puts it, a “modest 
contribution to this partnership of all 
mankind.” Of course, it is much more 
than that—and the people of Israel de- 
serve worldwide commendation for the 
way in which they are helping to close 
the gap between the have and the have- 
not countries of the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article by Premier Ben- 
Gurion, which appeared in the Herald 
Tribune of April 28, 1963, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ISRAEL, Now Acep 15, STEL a LAND or MILK 
AND HONEY 

(And so it came to pass, that on the 5th 

day of the Hebrew month of Iyar, the Jew- 


that Independence Day. One of the guiding 
lights in the Israelis’ battle to survive and 
grow has been the present Premier—David 
Ben-Gurion. At the request of Herald Trib- 
une Editor-in-Chief John Hay Whitney, Mr. 
Ben-Gurion has written this review of his 
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country’s 15-year struggle, and his hopes and 
aspirations for the future.) 
(By David Ben-Gurion) 

At the end of the first 15 years of her re- 
newed independence, Israel can look back 
over a stretch of road not inconsiderable in 
length and difficulty that she has succeeded 
in covering. 

This is, I believe, the only state in the 
world whose neighbors proclaim night and 
day that it must be wiped off the face of 
the earth, though they all belong to the 
United Nations, which obligates its mem- 
ber-states to settle all their disputes by 
peaceful means. The U.N. has been rightly 
concerned over any dispute that has broken 
out in any corner of the world, knowing that 
a single spark might kindle a world con- 
flagration, and it has taken great pains to 
heal the breaches and smooth over the con- 
troversies. But it has not found it neces- 
sary to take any steps to insure, or even to 
demand, that the incessant threats from 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq and others against Israel's 
peace and existence should be stopped by its 
members. Twice—in 1951 and in 1956—the 
Security Council decided that Israel, like any 
other country, must be assured freedom of 
navigation in the Suez Canal. A Security 
Council resolution is not merely a recom- 
mendation, like the resolutions of the As- 
sembly; it is binding on all members; yet 
this decision is openly and constantly vio- 
lated—and no one has a word to say. 

On February 20, 1957, the President of the 
United States, Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, in a 
broadcast to the American people, following 
the aftermath of the Sinai campaign, said 
that the United States recognized that mili- 
tary action against Egypt had resulted from 
grave and repeated provocations, and noted 
that Israeli forces had been withdrawn from 
much of the territory they had occupied, 
though they still remained outside the 
armistice lines. He declared that if Israel 
withdrew, the United Nations should see to 
it that in the Middle East there would be a 
greater degree of justice and compliance 
with international law than had been the 
case prior to the Sinai campaign. I received 
a letter from the President, in which he 
stated, among other things: 

“It has always beer the view of the Goy- 
ernment that after the withdrawal there 
should be a united effort by all of the na- 
tions to bring about conditions in the area 
more stable, more tranquil, and more con- 
ducive to the general welfare than those 
which existed heretofore. Hopes and expec- 
tations based thereon were voiced by your 
Foreign Minister and others. I believe that 
it is reasonable to entertain such hopes and 
expectations and I want you to know that 
the United States, as a friend of all the 
countries of the area and as a loyal member 
of the United Nations, will seek that such 
hopes prove not to be vain.” 

I had the privilege of knowing General 
Eisenhower before he became President, and 
I also had a long talk with him during his 
term of office on many problems of the 
area and of the world at large. I know that 
he is not in the habit of giving promises 
that he and those he represents do not in- 
tend to keep, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that all his statements, whether by 
word of mouth or in writing, were made 
with complete sincerity. But I must point 
out, with deep regret, that the United Na- 
tions did not fulfill the hopes placed in it 
by the United States, through President 
Eisenhower, and it cannot be said that the 
hopes and expectations voiced by our For- 
eign Minister, Mrs. Meir, at the U.N. Assem- 
bly at the beginning of March 1957, have 
been realized. 


The sword of Damocles hangs over our 
heads as before; the Arab League boycott has 
been intensified; the threats to our survival 
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continue and grow more violent; the leading 
Arab country, whose grave and repeated 
provocations President Eisenhower stigma- 
tized, continues to violate the U.N. Charter 
and the decisions of the Security Council, so 
that not a single Israel ship, or even a foreign 
ship bound for Israel, can pass through the 
Suez Canal; from both sides of the cold war 
barricades there is a constant flow of ald to 
Egypt: From the one side—the Eas es- 
sive armaments of all types for land, sea, and 
air forces, dedicated to the destruction of 
Israel, and from the other—the West—enor- 
mous sums of money, facilitating the ac- 
quisition and utilization of these arma- 
ments; moreover, scientists from the West 
are teaching the Egyptians how to use the 
most murderous weapons to carry out their 
designs against Israel, while respected and 
highly placed officials of the State Depart- 
ment defend these scientists on the ground 
that but for them their places would be 
taken by scientists from the East. 

In the shadow of these dangers and in- 
justices, Israel perseveres for the 15th year in 
succession in her arduous and constructive 
endeavors: The ingathering of the exiles, the 
conquest of the desert, the advancement of 
education and science, fraternal cooperation 
with new and developing states in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

The trebling of the population in this 
small and impoverished country, flowing 
with milk and honey but not with sufficient 
water, rich in rocks and sand dunes but poor 
in natural resources and vital raw materials, 
has been no easy task; indeed, practical men, 
with their eyes fixed upon things as they are, 
regarded it as an empty and insubstantial 
utopian dream. 

But it seems that, besides the visible ma- 
terial reality, there is also a spiritual reality, 
which works out of sight. It is this reality 
that has been on our side and has refuted 
all the dismal prophecies that the unlimited 
immigration of impoverished masses, un- 
trained and uneducated—as were the great 
majority of the immigrants during the period 
of the state, unlike those who came before 
the dreadful holocaust that destroyed 6 mil- 
lion of the European Jews with their spirit- 
ual and material resources—would bring ruin 
and disaster to the young state. This im- 
migration indeed brought to Israel many 
sufferers from various diseases from Asian 
and African countries, but today Israel is in 
the first rank for expectation of life and 
birth. It stands at 70.67 years for men and 
73.47 for women—which is higher than in 
the United States, Britain, France, Germany, 
or any of the other highly developed coun- 
tries, with the exception of the three Scan- 
dinavian lands, Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, and Holland; and our mortality rate is 
the lowest in the whole world—-5.7 per thou- 
sand. 

In addition to half a million immigrants 
of European origin, we have absorbed over 
half a million from Asian and African coun- 
tries, most. of them entirely without capital, 
skills and education, brought up in back- 
ward ghettoes and earning their livings by 
peddling—and they have created hundreds 
of villages in Galilee and the Jerusalem Cor- 
ridor, in the south and the Negev, and built 
over a score of development towns where 
they work in every branch of industry and 
handicrafts, from, textiles to electronic and 
petrochemical manufactures. 

On May 15, 1948—the day the state was 
founded—we had 333 urban and rural settle- 
ments; at the end of 1962 the number had 
risen to about 875. At the first census, on 
November 8, 1948, the population was 785,- 
e ee Jews and 69.000 Arabs. At the 
second, on May 22, 1961, the total was 
2,179,491—1,932,357 Jews and 247,134 Arabs. 

In 1948-49 there were 146,017 7 
134,887 Jews and 11,130 Arabs—in our 
tire education system. By 1961-62 the t total 
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had grown to 641,986—586,539 Jews and 
55,447 Arabs. In post-primary schools 
(academic, vocational, agricultural and 
teachers’ training colleges) there were 10,- 
945 students, including 14 Arabs, at the es- 
tablishment of the state, and 77,416, 
including 1,587 Arabs, in 1961-62. 

Every boy and girl between the ages of 5 
and 14 is obliged to attend kindergarten (at 
the age of 5-6) and elementary school (be- 
tween 6 and 14), and education is free. Sec- 
ondary education is not yet compulsory or 
free, but tuition fees are graded according 
to the financial position of the parents, and 
poor students receive scholarships from the 
government. 

In 1949 the Weizmann Institute was es- 
tablished in Rehovot for research in all 
branches of the natural sciences, and its 
standards are not inferior to those of similar 
institutions in the most highly developed 
European countries. 

Israel still faces grave educational prob- 
lems, however, for the gap between the 
pupils whose parents came from Europe and 
America and those originating from Asian 
and African countries is still great; there are 
considerable economic and cultural differ- 
ences between children from wealthy and 
developed countries and those from poor, 
backward ones, especially as it was the poor- 
est from the latter who came to settle in 
Israel. Intensive efforts are therefore being 
made, by lengthening the schoolday in 
kindergartens and elementary schools, estab- 

schools, building dormitories 
for talented children from poor and large 
families, and other means, to close the gap; 
but, although the results of these efforts 
are encouraging, we still have a long way to 
go. 

When the state was established, we found 
ourselves facing economic chaos. The Arab 
invasion, which was scotched only at the be- 

of January 1949, the enormous mass 

tion, which brought in some 700,000 
immigrants in the first 4 years of the state— 
more than the entire population on the day 
it was created—the enormous expense and 
damage resulting from the War of Independ- 
ence, confronted the young state with ap- 

economic problems and shortages, 
which seemed to be almost insoluble. Until 
the end of the mandate, our country be- 
longed to the sterling area. Our production, 
agricultural and industrial, depended largely 
on the presence of the British Army, which 
consumed but did not produce. There were 
economic ties of export and import with the 
neighboring countries. Complete isolation 
from the neighboring countries when inde- 
pendence came, together with the war and 
the Arab boycott, on the one hand, and the 
mass immigration that trebled our popula- 
tion in less than 4 years, on the other, faced 
us with a growing shortage of housing, food, 
employment, teachers, schools, and hospitals. 
A superhuman effort was required to over- 
come these tremendous shortages, and al- 
though we cannot claim to have succeeded 
100 percent even at the end of our 15th year, 
by the end of the first-decade we had al- 
ready broken the back of the crisis. Today 
all sections of our economy, agriculture, and 
industry, land, sea, and air transport, are ex- 

„ branching out into new fields and 
improving their efficiency; there is full em- 
ployment in the country, and in some places 
there is even a shortage of labor. 

The state budget, which in 1948-49 stood 
at I£20,855,000, amounted to I£2,990,000,000 
(about $1,000 million) in 1963-64. 

The cultivated area, which covered some 
400,000 acres (of which 75,000 were under 
irrigation) in 1948-49, totaled almost 1,030,- 
000 acres, of which 380,000 were irrigated, in 
1962-63. The afforested area increased from 
13,000 acres in 1949 to over 80,000 in 1961. 
In 1949 the Arabs cultivated 85,000 acres; in 
1961 they tilled 220,000. There were 681 
tractors in the country in 1948 and no less 
than 7,835 in 1961. 
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Before the establishment of the state, our 
industry was concentrated in the narrow 
coastal strip between Rehovot in the south 
and Haifa in the north, and was devoted 
mainly to industries producing for home 
consumption, such as food, textiles, wood- 
working, paper and printing; in fact, it was 
chiefiy concerned with the final processing of 
materials for the local market. During the 
15 years of the state, our industry has 
been comprehensively reorganized. Output, 
employment, and exports have grown. New 
branches have been established: metalwork- 
ing, chemicals, petrochemical manufactures, 
electronics, arms manufacture and their 
secondary branches, and output in other in- 
dustries has been increased. In September, 
1955, oil was first discovered in Israel, in 
southern Judea, at a depth of 4,905 feet, and 
in 1957 a rich source of natural gas was 
found at Zohar, near the Dead Sea. Exten- 
sive deposits of phosphates have been dis- 
covered in the Negev, and copper mines at 
Timna, not far from Eilat. After the Sinai 
campaign, an oil pipeline was laid from Eilat 
to the refineries which the British left in 
Haifa. 

By the end of 1962 there were 14,500 enter- 
prises in the country, employing almost 
200,000 workers, as 88,000 in 1950. 
Between the rise of the state and 1962, some 
I£1,600 millions (at 1955 prices) were in- 
vested in industry; in 1962 alone I£253 mil- 
lion were invested, as compared with I£85 
million in 1959. Industrial output totaled 
I£500 million in 1962, compared with I£3.5 
million, at the same prices, in 1949—an in- 
crease of 14 percent per year. Industry had 
emerged from the narrow limits of the coastal 
strip, in which it had been confined, ex- 
panding northward to Kiryat Shmona and 
Nahariya, and southward to Kiryat Gat, 
Ashkelon, Dimona, Mitzpeh Ramon and Eilat. 
Industrial exports grew twenty-fivefold— 
from $10.5 million in 1949 to $250 million in 
1962-63. 

Israel has not yet succeeded, however, in 
balancing her foreign trade. In 1949, with 
exports at $28.5 million and imports of 
$253.2 million, exports were 11 per cent of 
imports. In 1962, the percentage was 46 
percent—with $282 million exports and $616 
million imports. In absolute terms, there- 
fore, the deficit has increased, but 
per capita grew from $27 in 1949 to $212 in 
1962, while the trade deficit per capita fell 
from $213 to $144. 

Productivity of labor in Israel is steadily 
on the increase, although in most industries 
it is still lower than that of the most ad- 
vanced countries in Europe; in others, how- 
ever, it is approaching American standards 
of productivity. 

Israel's economic and cultural progress is 
due to three things: The pioneering spirit 
that inspires the best of our immigrant and 
Israel youth, who respond to the challenge of 
our desolate areas and the ingathering of the 
exiles; the feeling of Diaspora Jewry that 
they are partners in the enterprise of Israel’s 
resurgence in the ancient homeland of the 
Jewish people; and the power of science and 
technology, which Israel unceasingly—and 
not without success—tries to enhance. 

Israel is aware that she cannot equal other 
nations in military force, wealth, numbers, 
or material resources, but she believes that 
there is no impediment to equality with the 
greatest nations in the world in intellectual 
capacity and moral standards—the only her- 
itage bequeathed to her by Jewish history, 
which is imbued with suffering and spiritual 
valor. 

By virtue of the pioneering energies of 
three generations, Israel is creating new ways 
of life in agricultural settlement, in coop- 
erative transport on land and sea, and in a 
considerable part of her industry which is 
founded on labor partnership and mutual 
aid. Thus there have been created the 
hundreds of kibbutzim, smallholders’ settle- 
ments and cooperatives in urban and inter- 
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urban transport, shipping, and basic indus- 
tries. The medical services of the Histadrut, 


the General Federation of Labor, encompass 
some three-quarters of the nation. The 


also to the molding of the human beings 
assembled from all over the globe into a 
single national and cultural entity, the 
welding of the fragments of the nation and 
its dispersed tribes with bonds of language, 
culture and labor, with an understanding of 
our people's past and its vision for the fu- 
ture. For this purpose a special formation 
called Nahal (the Hebrew initials of No’ar 
Halutzi Lohem—Fighting Pioneer Youth) 
was founded, which has already established 
29 kibbutzim and 4 smallholders’ villages in 
the Negev and northern Galilee, most of 
them border settlements. 

The army strives to fructify the desert in 
both the natural and the human landscape 
of our country. This is also the central task 
of the Labor Federation, which is unique in 
its organizational structure and methods. 
It is not only a trade union organization, 
@ cooperative body, and an educational in- 
stitution, but also a league of builders of the 
homeland and the nation, makers of a new 
society founded on cooperation and brother- 
hood. 

These special characteristics and creations 
of Israel have made her a lodestone for the 
best of the world's Jewish youth, not only 
from lands of distress and poverty but also 
from the affluent and prosperous countries. 
Moreover—and no less important—they have 
served as a model and example for the states 
that were established at the same time as 
Israel and in recent years, as well as for a 
number of ancient nations, in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

From the very beginning, Israel knew that 
independence is not the end but only a be- 
ginning—a gateway to development and 
progress, material and spiritual. The new 
states that have been established by the 
score in Africa and Asia have learned this 
truth from their own experience, and most 
of the problems with which they are wres- 
tling are being solved in Israel. Thus in re- 
cent years Israel has become a school for 
thousands of young people from Asia and 
Africa, and Israel instructors in military 
training, agricultural settlement, health and 
education have been working in scores of 
countries in Asia and Africa—and recently 
in some Latin-American countries as well. 
Israel does not possess the manpower, the 
wealth, and perhaps the know-how of the 
United States, or even of the countries of 
Western Europe—not only of France, Ger- 
many, Britain, or Italy, but even of Holland, 
Belgium, or the Scandinavian countries. 
But in her spirit and her pioneering expe- 
rience in development, education, social or- 
ganization, and health, she is no whit 
inferior to any country or nation in the 
world, Thousands of young people, from 36 
countries in Africa, 14 in Asia (including 
India, the Philippines, and Japan), and, in 
recent years, from 20 countries in Latin 
America and the Caribbean, as well as 5 in 
the Mediterranean basin (Cyprus, Greece, 
Persia, Turkey, and Malta), have come to 
Israel to study her methods in agricultural 
settlement, the labor movement, youth edu- 
cation in Nahal and the “Gadna” Youth 
Corps, vocational training, cooperation, and 
various branches of science at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, the Technion in 
Haifa and the Weizmann Institute in Reho- 
vot. There are 634 Israel experts in African 
countries, 137 in Asia, 75 in the Mediter- 
ranean Basin, and 23 in Latin America. 

Israel realizes that her destiny is bound up 
with that of humanity as a whole, and her 
safety depends on peace among all the na- 
tions. In her own country she strives for 
the maximum ingathering of the exiles, the 
fructification and population of the waste- 
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land, economic independence, the advance- 
ment of the individual, progress in education 
and science, and the establishment of a 
society built on liberty, equality, tolerance, 
mutual aid and love of humanity, as laid 
down in her state education law of 1953. In 
her foreign policy, she aims at maintaining 
friendly relations with all states, irrespective 
of their internal regimes, and permanent 
peace and cooperation with the neighboring 
countries, for the sake of peace and 

ress in the Middle East. Israel is convinced 
that only by closing the material and spirit- 
ual gap between the wealthy, highly devel- 
oped nations and the poor, developing ones, 
by the establishment of true cooperation 
between all countries, will peace be estab- 
lished in the world, and she does all in her 
power to make her modest contribution to 
this partnership of all mankind. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR GEORGE A. 
SMATHERS, OF FLORIDA 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
April 26 issue of the Congressional Quar- 
terly contains, beginning on page 665, 
an article relating to the appointment of 
my distinguished colleague from Florida 
(Mr, SMATHERS] as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Aging. 

The article also covers Senator SmaTH- 
ERS’ distinguished service in this body, 
the other important appointments that 
he has received, such as his service 
as acting majority leader during the ab- 
sence of the majority leader, now the 
Vice President; his chairmanship of the 
Democratic senatorial campaign com- 
mittee, 1956-60; and his appointment as 
secretary of the Democratic conference 
in 1961. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I 
ask unanimous consent that this excel- 
lent biographical sketch of my distin- 
guished colleague be printed in the body 
of the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Fact SHEET on GEORGE A. SMATHERS: SmMatTH- 

ERS APPOINTED CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE 

on AGING 


Senator GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 


medicare 

chairman Senator Pat McNamara, Democrat, 
of Michigan. The implications of SMATHERS’ 
appointment on future attempts to get so- 
cial security-financed medical care 

the Senate are not immediately discernible. 
However, one thing is certain: SMATHERS will 
bring to the cha a considerably 
more conservative philosophy of medical care 
than that of his predecessor who had vigor- 
ously supported the administration's pro- 
posal, 

A southern conservative and third-rank- 
ing Democrat on the Finance Committee, 
SMATHERS has been cool toward medicare leg- 
islation. Although he has been a close 
friend of the President and faces a large aged 
voting population in Florida, he declined to 
take a firm stand on the issue until 1962. 
On August 2, 1962, he stated in a press re- 
lease, “I firmly believe that we should make 
every effort to develop a medical program 
under the free en n 
dependent of govermental regulation.” 

In 1960, SMATHERS voted in the Finance 
Committee for adoption of the Kerr-Milis 
bill (Federal grants to States for medical 
care) over the social security approach spon- 
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sored by then Senator John F. Kennedy, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts. The Kennedy 
bill had received the endorsement of Mc- 
Namara who was then chairman of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee's Sub- 
committee on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging (made a special committee in 1961). 
The Aging Subcommittee at that time had 
issued a report (S. Rept. 1121) which, among 
other recommendations called for aid to the 
aged through social security. The special 
committee’s annual report (S. Rept. 8) at 
the beginning of 1963 reflected similar rec- 
ommendations. 

Since the special committee only studies 
and investigates problems and reports find- 
ings and recommendations, and cannot re- 
port legislation, the chairman does not wield 
such influence as does a regular committee 
chairman. Consequently, he must generally 
go along with the committee majority. This 
is the situation confronting SMATHERS, as 
his committee is heavily weighted with pro- 
medicare members. Of the 14 Democrats 
and 7 Republicans on the committee in 1962, 
12 Democrats and 1 Republican voted in the 
Senate against tabling the administration's 
medicare scheme. An ald to SMATHERS said 
that while the Senator felt there were many 
problems, other than the social security ap- 
proach to medical care, on which the com- 
mittee could concentrate, he “definitely 
would not stand in the way of the majority.” 

GEORGE ARMISTEAD SMATHERS was born No- 
vember 14, 1913, in Atlantic City, N.J., and 
moved to Florida with his family in 1919, 
He attended Dade County (Miami) public 
schools and the University of Florida, where 
he was an outs athlete and debator, 
as well as president of the student body. As 
a law student at the University in 1938, he 
got his first break in politics by managing 
former Senator CLAUDE PEPPER'S (Democrat, 
1936-51), reelection campaign on the cam- 
pus. PEPPER repaid SMaTHERs in 1940 by ob- 
taining a job for him as assistant U.S. 
attorney in Dade County. 

SMATHERS joined the Marines in 1942 and 
was discharged in 1945 as a major after 
spending much of his service in the Pacific. 
Upon his return he was appointed special 
assistant to the U.S. Attorney General and 
was given assignments which kept him in 
Florida. With the help of PEPPER, SMaTHERS 
won his first term to Congress in 1946 and 
was reelected for a second term in 1948. In 
recognition of his service in the House, the 
National Junior Chamber of Commerce 
named him one of the 10 most outstanding 
men in the Nation in 1948. 

A disagreement in political philosophy, 
namely PEPPER's espousal of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission, caused SMATHERS 
in 1950 to choose to run for Peprrr’s Senate 
geat. In one of the most bitter campaigns 
ever fought in Florida history, SMATHERS 
won in the Democratic primary with a plu- 
rality of about 60,000 votes. 

States righters and Republicans lauded the 
victory over PEPPER as a defeat for the Tru- 
man administration and the New Dealers. 
SMaTHERS, however, warned the Republicans 
that they should get little comfort from his 
victory, which he regarded as “a repudiation 
of extremism and radicalism in Florida, not 
as a trend toward Republicanism.” 

Despite the fact that he defeated a New 
Dealer, SmatHers found himself within the 
inner circle of the Democratic leadership in 
the Senate. During his first term he was 
appointed deputy fioor leader and often 
served as acting majority leader in the ab- 
sence of then Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


committee (1956-60) and was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Democratic conference in 1961. 

At the 1960 Democratic convention in Los 
Angeles SMATHERS received 29 votes from the 
Florida delegation as a favorite son. Since 
Kennedy won on the first ballot a determina- 
tion on how the votes were to be released did 
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not have to be made. In August 1960, he 
was appointed assistant chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee and general 
manager of the Kennedy-Johnson campaign 
in the South. SmaTHers declared at that 
time, however, that “acceptance of this as- 
signment does not in any way mean that I 
express approval of the Democratic platform 
nor indirect support of the Republican plat- 
form. Both of them are obnoxious and un- 
representative.” 
A Methodist, SmatrHers married the former 
Townley March 19, 1939. They 
have two sons, John, 21, and Bruce, 19. 


SENATE CAREER 


In addition to the chairmanship of the 
Special Committee on Aging and the third 
ranking Democratic position on the Finance 
Committee, SMATHERS currently serves on the 
Foreign Relations Committee, where he is 
the newest Democratic member, and as third 
ranking on the Select Small Business Com- 
mittee. He also as secertary of the 
Democratic Conference, which makes him 
third ranking in the leadership behind Ma- 
jority Leader Mn Mansrretp, Democrat, of 
Montana, and Majority Whip HUBERT H. 
HuMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota. 

SmatTHers has previously served on the 
following committees: Interior and Insular 
Affairs (1951-53); Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice (1951-52); and the Commerce Committee 
(1953-62), where he was chairman of the 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee. 

His interests range from Latin American 
affairs to the plight of the railroad industry. 
On both subjects he has been outspoken. 

As early as 1951, he warned that commu- 
nism could gain a foothold in Latin America 
and become a much graver threat to the 
hemisphere than such dictators as Trujillo. 
He predicted soon after Castro came to power 
in 1959 that his regime was Commuinst-in- 
filtrated and urged in the ensuing years that 
the United States take a hard line policy in 
protecting the hemisphere from subversion. 
In the Senate March 15, 1963, he proposed 
that the United States recognize a Cuban 
Government-in-exile as a major step in offer- 
ing the Cuban people an alternative to 
Castroism. 

Smaruers’ interest in the railroad industry 
is reflected in his authorship of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958, which authorized the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to operate 
a $500 million program of guaranteed loans 
to aid the railroads. He has also sponsored 
amendments to repeal the 3-percent tax on 
freight and the 10-percent passenger tax on 
rail, ship, and bus tickets. 

The interests of the small businessman and 
laborer have concerned SMaTHERS. In 1962 
he sponsored a successful Finance Commit- 
tee amendment to the Trade Expansion Act 
to provide that the Federal Government pay 
the full cost of the unemployment compen- 
sation for workers under the bill. He was 
also instrumental in the passage of a bill 
(H.R. 10) providing for a retirement pension 
fund for self-employed persons, which had 
failed of enactment since 1951. 

In 1963, he has reintroduced legislation to 
provide a deduction from taxable income for 
parents sending their children to schools of 
higher education and legislation to establish 
a nationwide primary to nominate party 
candidates for the office of President. 

While close to the leadership, SMaTHERS 
has been described as somewhat of a lone 
wolf. He has enjoyed the advantages of be- 
ing a close personal friend of President Ken- 
nedy and of his position as secretary of the 
Democratic conference. His 4 years as chair- 
man of the Democratic senatorial campaign 
committee were marked with success: Demo- 
crats made a net gain of 16 seats during the 
period. However, his independent Judgment 
has always guided him. Commenting on 
the President’s recommendation for a $13.5 
billion tax cut, SmaTHers, February 1, said, 
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“If this program is wrong, if this tremendous 
cut is decided upon and if it fails to stimu- 
late our economy as planned, we will have 
destroyed the fiscal soundness of a nation 
which has been described as the last best 
hope of men,” 

Congressional Quarterly’s studies of voting 
behavior during the 87th Congress showed 
that SmarHers supported a larger Federal 
role 28 percent of time, opposed it 61 percent 
of time; supported the President’s position 
on foreign and domestic policy 55 percent of 
the time, opposed him 31 percent of the time; 
and voted with the conservative coalition 76 
percent of the time and against it 15 percent 
of the time. 


THE ANTIDUMPING AMENDMENT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to join as a sponsor of the bill, S. 
1318, to amend the Antidumping Act of 
1921, introduced by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], 
and cosponsored by several other Sen- 
ators. 

Antidumping laws are enforced in 
most major commercial countries as a 
means of protecting domestic producers 
against predatory price cutting by com- 
peting foreign suppliers. The existing 
American statute provides for the levy 
of dumping duties on goods which the 
Treasury finds are being imported at less 
than fair value, that is, less than the 
price in the exporting country, provided 
the Tariff Commission finds that an 
American industry is being injured by the 
competition from the dumped goods. 
Thus, the Antidumping Act is not bas- 
ically a protective tariff, but rather a 
means of enforcing free and fair compe- 
tition, similar to. the Robinson-Patman 
Act in domestic commerce. 

Last April 1, at Villanova University in 
Philadelphia, I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing a conference on industrial 
property protection, antitrust laws, and 
the European Economie Community. At 
that time I pointed out that the growth 
and success of the European Common 
Market might increase the problems of 
American industry in competition with 
foreign producers, particularly the pos- 
sibility of additional dumping here. As 
industries within the Common Market 
grow in size and develop large-scale 
mass-production techniques more effec- 
tively, they may feel the necessity to 
dispose of their surplus production 
abroad by dumping techniques, against 
which we should be legally prepared. 

A number of leading industries— 
cement, chemicals, copper, and brass, 
man-made fibers, pharmaceuticals, steel, 
wire and cable, and others—have been 
concerned about weaknesses in the pres- 
ent law. S. 1318 corrects the most con- 
spicuous shortcomings and loopholes in 
the present law, and has wide backing 
from within those industries most fa- 
miliar with the problem, as well as from 
eb sa interested labor union represent- 
atives. 

Although S. 1318 proposes a number 
of helpful changes, most of them have to 
do only with the role of the Treasury. 
For that reason, I am not sure it deals 
with all the major problem areas. For 
example, a finding of dumping by the 
Treasury does not lead to any action 
unless the Tariff Commission determines 
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that a domestic industry is being or is 
likely to be injured or is prevented from 
being established. The fact is that since 
this power was placed in the Tariff Com- 
mission in 1954, out of 24 dumping cases 
determined by the Commission, it has 
found injury in only 5. Thus, even after 
dumping has been found to exist, in most 
cases the affected industry has not been 
granted any relief. I hope it may be pos- 
sible to have a full exploration of these 
problems during the course of hearings 
so that further study may suggest addi- 
tional amendments to S. 1318 that may 
be necessary. 


FREE LAND—THE HOMESTEAD ACT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
May issue of the Rotarian, the magazine 
of Rotary International, carries a splen- 
did article on the Homestead Act and 
the settling of the West by Paul Frig- 
gens, a roving editor of the Reader’s 
Digest and himself a son of the sodbust- 
ers he so colorfully describes. 

This article was called to my attention 
by a warm personal friend, Mr. Calvin 
Webster, who is the son of a Nebraska 
homesteader, and who is now city attor- 
ney of Tucson, Ariz. 

This article will be read with great 
interest, Mr. President, by the thousands 
of people like Mr. Webster, scattered 
throughout the country, whose parents 
and grandparents opened the West for 
settlement and made it the Heart of 
America. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle entitled “Free Land” from the May 
1963 issue of the Rotarian be printed in 
the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FREE LAND—THE U.S. HOMESTEAD ACT Drew 
THE THOUSANDS OF HARDY SETTLERS WHO 
TAMED THE WILD WEST 

(By Paul Friggens) 

Speaking in the early 1840s, an eloquent 
Member of Congress pictured the then un- 
known and forbidding American West. Said 
he: “What do we want with this vast, worth- 
less area, this region of savages and wild 
beasts, of deserts of shifting sands, and 
whirlwinds of dust, of cactus and prairie 
dogs? To what use could we ever hope to 
put these great deserts or these endless 
mountain ranges, impenetrable and covered 
to their base with eternal snow?” The 
speaker concluded with a vow that “I will 
never vote 1 cent from the public treasury 
to place the Pacific coast 1 inch nearer to 
Boston than it now is.” 

It was a commonly held view, in Congress 
and out. In 1820 Maj. Stephen H. Long ex- 
plored the Great Plains to the Rockies 
(climbing the snowy 14,255-foot peak west of 
Denver which today bears his name) and 
reported a region “almost wholly unfit for 
cultivation, and of course uninhabitable by 
@ people depending upon agriculture for 
their subsistence.” Long dismissed it on 
his maps as the “Great American Desert,” 
suggesting that someday the area might be 
useful as a “barrier to prevent too great an 
extension of our population westward, and 
secure us against the machinations or incur- 
sions of an enemy.” Appropriately, Congress 
voted $30,000 to equip the Army with a 
camel corps for future travel over the Ameri- 
can Sahara, and before the novel experiment 
finally was abandoned one caravan actually 
made it to far-off California. 
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But Major Long’s hopeless and irreclaim- 
able desert had a destiny. Within a few 
years the advancing fur traders, gold seekers, 
and cattlemen had breached the frontier of 
the Indian and buffalo; and then, with the 
ringing shout “Free land!” came the ex- 
pectant sodbusters, driving their plodding 
oxen into the sunset and riding high hopes 
of fortune across the wide “Massaura.” For 
just a century ago Congress enacted the 
Homestead Act, opening the great American 
desert to farming and final settlement, and 
bringing Boston, incidentally, a great deal 
closer to California. 

In the spectacular land rush that followed, 
@ million and a half determined home- 
steaders strung their fences in 17 Western 
States, settled some 270 million acres, and 
gave a vast surge to our industry, popula- 
tion, and politics. They made the desert 
bloom and helped the United States become 
the greatest food producer on earth. 

The Homestead Act was unprecedented in 
history and peculiarly American. Indeed, 
Nebraska Senator ROMAN L. HrusKa, ad- 
dressing Congress on the homestead cen- 
tennial, declared, “Probably no other one 
law has done so much toward shaping the 
democratic nature of this country. By a 
single act, the Nation made possible the 
development of small, family-sized farms, 
for decades the economic and sociological 
backbone of America.” And for much of 
the world demanding land reforms today, 
the Homestead Act is still a beacon. 

The idea that the land belongs to the 
people is as old as the U.S. Republic. As 
early as 1776, Thomas Jefferson advocated 
the gift of small quantities of land to west- 
ern settlers, and through the years the 
homestead movement became a national po- 
litical issue. Events in the 1860's finally 
forced a showdown. The Nation was con- 
cerned with new homes and opportunities 
for its returning Civil War veterans, and at 
the same time famine, overpopulation, and 
revolution in Europe were flooding U.S. 
shores with immigrants. Spurred by these 
developments, a crusading Pennsylvania 
Congressman, Galusha A. Grow, took up the 
cause of the Homestead Act. the 
times, a new song, “Uncle Sam Is Rich 
Enough To Give Us All a Farm,” skyrocketed 
into popularity. 

Grow''s bill provided that every U.S. citizen, 
21 or over, or person who declared his in- 
tention to become a citizen, could file a 
claim to one-quarter section, or 160 acres. 
The homesteader would be required to live 
and work on his land for 5 years, after which 
he could “prove up” and acquire deed. The 
measure was bitterly fought in Congress, 
Southerners opposed it for fear of peopling 
the western territories with antislave set- 
tlers, while easterners feared the westward 
movement would depress land values at 
home. A Republican election victory, 
coupled with the South’s secession, finally 
cleared the way, and Congress on May 20, 
1862, passed the homestead law. President 
Lincoln enthusiastically signed it, and 
promptly at midnight on January 1, 1863, 
when the law took effect, a furloughed Union 
soldier became one of the first homesteaders 
in the United States. 

Hearing of choice lands out West, Daniel 
Freeman, of Ohio journeyed to the frontier 
town of Brownville, Nebraska Territory, to 
look around during his holiday leave. He 
found the town already thronged with hun- 
gry land seekers and good sites going fast. 
The soldier borrowed a horse and rode 70 
miles westward in an icy wind to stake out 


1 Thousands of homestead entries were al- 
so made in the Midwest, and even parts of 
the South. The Congress had granted vast 
tracts of western lands to the railroad 
builders, too, and millions of acres were sold 
to homesteaders. 
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160 acres of rich bottom land on Cub Creek, 
then galloped back to town. There the crowd 
of land seekers good-naturedly agreed the 
furloughed Union soldier should be allowed 
to make the first homestead filing, and the 
U.S. land agent obliged by stepping out of 
a New Year’s Eve dance and opening the 
land office for a few minutes after midnight. 
Daniel Freeman made history and hurried 
back to his regiment. After the Civil War 
he brought his bride and settled on his home- 
stead for life. Today the Freeman farm, 
located 4 miles northwest of Beatrice, Nebr., 
is officially considered homestead entry No. 1 
in the United States, and is a national monu- 
ment. 

The homestead law was widely advertised 
in America and Europe and before long lured 
tens of thousands to the West in one of the 
greatest migrations in history. Take a fam- 
ily we'll call the Lars Hansons. 

Attracted by the glowing reports and fanci- 
ful stories about life in America—“You never 
get sick: only when you overeat“—the Nor- 
wegian emigrants set sail for the United 
States. Traveling steerage, they were cooped 
up in foul-smelling bunks below decks, sub- 
sisted on moldy bread and tainted meat. At 
their first glimpse of America the family of 
four knelt and cried. From New York they 
rode the newfangled cars to Chicago, from 
where they shipped their meager belongings 
in a boxcar to rail’s end. Then the family 
drove oxen overland another 90 miles in the 
booming Dakota Territory. First thing, Lars 
declared his intention to become a citizen, 
then hurried to stake out his treeless 160 
acres. He did his temporary surveying by 
wagon with a rag tied on a wheel spoke— 
each revolution counting off about 13 feet. 
An Illinois farmer's newly patented inven- 
tion, called barbed wire, would enable Lars 
to fence his piece of land. Unlike the east- 
ern farmer with his small patch of ground, 
the sodbuster could scarcely build a stone 
fence around his 160-acre empire. Indeed, 
without barbed wire the homestead move- 
ment might have failed. 

The Hansons dug a well, and from the 
buffalograss plowed squares of fresh, clean, 
sod to lay up their one-room habitation. 
During heavy rains or snows, the earthen 
home leaked rivulets, and during dry spells 
the dirt cracked and fell off in chunks. It 
attracted mice, gophers, and snakes. Still 
this cavelike dwelling provided amazing in- 
sulation against 30-below winters and scorch- 
ing summers—and above all it was the fam- 
ily’s own and free. Hannah cooked on a 
sheet-iron stove, for which the children 
gathered buffalo chips and twisted dry 
prairie hay. The family ate on a packing 
box and the diet was monotonous cornmeal, 
salt pork, wild greens, and occasional game. 
Life was primitive and hard at times, Han- 
nah hungered for just the sight of another 
woman, That winter she nearly died in 
childbirth—there was no way to reach a 
doctor, or even a midwife—and to pull his 
family through the long, terrible blizzards, 
Lars once lugged flour 80 miles on his back 
from the nearest gristmill. 

The first year the immigrants harvested 
10 acres of corn, broke more sod, and Lars, 
standing proudly on his 160 acres, was mon- 
arch of all he surveyed. Then drought set 
in—three sedring seasons, with withering 
fields, dusty streambeds, and hope vanish- 
ing on the hot prairie winds. “I hear the 
climate will change with cultivation,” Lars 
cheered his family. It was a common be- 
lief. Like the eternally hopeful homestead- 
er, Lars hitched up his belt for next year. 

But on the heels of drought came grass- 
hoppers—so thick in some sections of the 
Great Plains that they blotted out the sun 
and stopped the new train. A contemporary 
account said grasshoppers ate “everything 
but the bills.” A pioneer editor described 
the grasshopper plague of 1874: “Harvesting 
had barely begun when on August 6 there 
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appeared in the northwest a peculiar look- 
ing cloud. By 4 o'clock that afternoon it 
had gradually settled and millions of grass- 
hoppers attacked the crops. Attempts were 
made to continue harvesting but the insects 
clogged the machinery. When night came 
they moved on, leaving behind them a scene 
of desolation, broken hopes, and saddened 
homes.” From Minnesota, railroad dispatch- 
ers reported a single grasshopper column be- 
tween Moorhead and Mankato that was 225 
miles long. Frenzied farmers ditched their 
fields; battled the insects with shovels, tar, 
fire and even resorted to tub thumping and 
a brass band to frighten off the marauders, 
Invading right after the panic of 1873, grass- 
hoppers nearly wiped out the homesteaders. 
Nebraska issued grasshopper bonds to relieve 
distress, and the Federal Government—in 
one of its first relief handouts—shipped des- 


titute Dakota homesteaders 75,000 pounds - 


of flour and 25,000 pounds of bacon. Frontier 
newspapers promptly scorned the $150,000 
handout. 

Despite drought, grasshoppers, and priva- 
tion, the Hansons hung on and in 5 years 
celebrated two tremendous events. One day 
Lars journeyed to the county seat to obtain 
his full America citizenship, and soon after- 
ward proved up on his 160 acres, worth, with 
all his other possessions, probably $1,000. He 
hurried home clutching his precious Govern- 
ment patent. See here,” he showed Hannah, 
“it's signed by the President of the United 
States.” 

Within 15 years the Dakota wilderness 
boasted a farming population of half a mil- 
lion stouthearted families like the Hansons. 
Neighboring Minnesota claimed 400 towns 
with Scandinavian names, and there was an 
Irish colony named “O'Neill” in Nebraska. 
The country was growing up, but still it was 
Taw, untamed frontier. 

Early Montana settler David Hilger de- 
scribes homesteading in the Judith Basin 
country: “Vast herds of buffalo were still to 
be seen grazing the range. Deer, antelope, 
and elk were plentiful; wolves traveled in 
packs, raiding cattle, and buffalo herds; and 
coyotes howled from every hill and lurked 
in the coulees.” 

A McPherson County, S. Dak., pioneer gives 
this graphic account of homesteading: “Very 
few could boast of a kerosene lamp. The 
typical prairie lamp was a rag wick smeared 
with lard and twisted into a saucer of lard 
or butter. Lard in the lamp meant no lard 
for food. On the other hand, lard for food 
meant long winter evenings by stove light 
or in darkness. 

“Our closest market for milled flour was 
60 miles distant. This trip the farmers 
usually made twice each winter. Four or 
five men, seeking supplies for perhaps eight 
families, would go with one team of oxen 
or, if the trails were drifted deep with snow, 
on skiis of their own making, pulling boxes 
on skiis behind. 

“They brought back along with the flour, 
real coffee, and other articles of food, then 
very rare and luxuries indeed. The pioneer, 
in the place of coffee, often used barley, 
browned in the oven and ground by rolling a 
round bottle over it. Real coffee was saved 
for Sunday or other holidays and when visi- 
tors came. 

“Few saw much real money in those days. 
I remember that father walked a distance 
of about 260 miles to get work digging cellars 
at $1.20 per day and we were getting rich.” 

Yet within one or two generations many 
of these same struggling homesteaders were 
sending their children to college, and bring- 
ing culture and “gentility” to the frontier. 
The prairies nurtured the distinguished au- 
thors Hamlin Garland, O. E. Rolvaag, Willa 
Cather, and artist Harvey Dunn. They also 
reared strong men and women, imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and rugged individual- 
ism that made their country what it is today. 

The sodbusters spilled from Canada to 
Mexico, settled most of the choice land, and 
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then stampeded into the last native sanc- 
tuary of the Indian in Oklahoma. On the 
sunny morning of April 22, 1889, some 20,000 
“boomers”—on horseback and bicycles, in 
buggies and covered wagons, and on foot— 
lined up along the Indian Territory bound- 
ary. Ata volley from U.S. Cavalry, the boom- 
ers thundered across the starting line in a 
choking cloud of dust. Before night they 
had settled on 1,920,000 acres, and soon after- 
ward newborn Oklahoma City claimed a 
tent-dwelling population of 10,000; Guthrie, 
15,000. In 1893, with opening of the 200- 
mile-long Cherokee Strip, another army of 
land seekers reenacted the great Oklahoma 
rush. “We were in a thundering movement 
of horseflesh and crash of vehicles that 
whipped past like a calamity,” a spectator 
recalls. Before sundown the strip was com- 
pletely occupied. 

By 1900 the sodbusters had filed on more 
than 80 million acres of the great American 
desert—double the area of all New England— 
and the first great wave of homesteading was 
over. Interestingly, a good part of this re- 
gion had been bought from France in the 
Louisiana Purchase for only 4 cents an acre. 

The homestead era produced dramatic 
change and conflict. The lure of free land 
attracted Europeans by the boatload, and 
greatly stimulated the native growth—U.S. 
population doubled in just four decades. 
Fencing in the free open range, the “nester” 
clash head-on with the cattlemen snaking 
their bawling longhorns up the trail from 
Texas to Montana, and triggered bloody range 
wars. The cowmen corralled the water holes 
and otherwise harassed the homesteaders. 
There were cattle-rustling episodes and 
fence-cutting feuds, and, contrary to the 
synthetic TV “westerns,” the “cattle barons” 
were sometimes the victims. After a night 
storm on the Nebraska plains that stampeded 
and scattered a trail herd, vengeful “sod- 
dies” rounded up and butchered hundreds 
of longhorn steers. An all-ganger jury 
turned the settlers loose. “Before the nest- 
ers came,” an old Texas Trail driver told me 
a few years ago, “I don't remember seeing 
a fence between Fort Worth and Cheyenne, 
and it oughta be this way today. God never 
intended this cattle country for farming.” 

The homesteader spurred farm mechaniza- 
tion. Before 1862 the average eastern farm 
was only about 50 acres and worked by one 
or two men and a plow. But with 160 rolling 
acres on the Great Plains, power farming 
got its impetus; and in place of the walking 
plow, hissing steam engines pulled 12-bottom 
gang plows that ripped up the prairies. In 
the Dakotas, eastern capital consolidated 
homesteads and railway land grants into 
75,000-acre bonanza farms that attracted 
world attention. The big farms were tailor- 
made for the revolutionary new McCormick 
reaper and the threshing machine, and so 
were introduced the itinerant harvest crews, 
who worked their way from Texas to Canada 
with only the shirt on their backs and maybe 
an extra pair of socks. The homestead era 
speeded up the invention and use of the 
twine binder, threshing machine, gas tractor, 
and eventually the fantastic growth of the 
entire farm-implement field. “Within 25 
short years after the Homestead Act,” says 
the U.S. Bureau of Land Management, “the 
United States became the greatest producer 
of farm products in the world.” By coinci- 
dence, the farm revolution was greatly ad- 
vanced by two other historic measures passed 
the same year as the Homestead Act: one 
established the land-grant colleges, and the 
other the US. Department of Agriculture, 
whose scientists and experimentors have had 
so much to do with the Nation’s embarrass- 
ing farm abundance. 

Altogether, the Homestead Act caused pro- 
found changes, but it also had many faults 
and failures which might well be an object 
lesson to other countries. The United States 
demonstrated with this law that Government 
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can legislate and give away land, but it 
can’t make farmers and guarantee crops. 
The homestead law attracted thousands who 
because of their inexperience, or because 
their land was unfit for farming, were 
doomed to failure. Thousands more were 
deceived into thinking homesteading was too 
easy. Historian Everett Dick points out that 
the Government encouraged failure by re- 
quiring only a shack for a home, 10 acres 
under cultivation, and a well. There was no 
mention of ability to farm or of equipment. 

Another trouble was that the law was 
often rendered inoperative by fraud and 
evasion. Instead of building the required 
home, some deceptive sodbusters mounted 
a shack on wheels and moved it from claim 
to claim to “prove up.” Still others certified 
the required 20-by-30 habitation, but they 
defrauded with toy houses 20 by 30 inches. 
Countless adventurers and gamblers relin- 
quished their rights to speculators or sold 
out to cattlemen. There was widespread 
claim jumping, and a pioneer recalls, “I had 
to sit on my doorstep with a shotgun.” Kill- 
ings were frequent. “The Great Plains bear 
the scars of thousands of homesteaders who 
never received title to their claims,” says an 
official history. Besides these problems, the 
homesteaders had to contend with poor mar- 
kets, frequent farm panics, prohibitive 
freight rates, and 12 to 18 percent interest. 

In the end, thousands in that first great 
Wave of homesteaders didn’t make it, and 
their sod shanties were left to crumble on 
the sun-baked plains. The disillusioned 
turned back East with signs on their wagons 
reading, “From Kansas where it rains grass- 
hoppers, fires, and destruction,” 
“Busted. Going back to live with the wife’s 
folks.” A traveler in Nebraska stopped at a 
sod hut for water and found the well dry, 
the homestead abandoned, and this sign on 
the door: 

“This claim for sale. Four miles to the 
nearest neighbor. Seven miles to the near- 
est schoolhouse. Fourteen miles to the 
mearest town. Two hundred feet down to 
the nearest water. God bless our home. 
For further information, address Thomas 
Ward, Oskaloosa, Iowa.” 

At Congress recognized the faults 
of the original homestead law and belatedly 
amended it. The chief weakness was the 
160-acre limitation imposed by eastern leg- 
islators unfamiliar with the West. While a 
family could wrest a living from a quarter 
section in subhumid eastern Nebraska or 
Kansas, for example, they would likely starve 
west of the 100th meridian—a line from Bis- 
marck to Dodge City—and in drought years 
they'd starve for sure. The low rainfall and 
short growing season of Major Long’s great 
American desert proved disastrous, and so 
there was a growing clamor for larger home- 
steads. Under pressure, Congress increased 
the homestead grant to 320 acres, and even- 
tually a stock-raising homestead of 640 acres. 
It allowed citizens to buy additional Gov- 
ernment lands as well. With these changes, 
homesteading got its second wind in the 
early 1900's and a new wave of settlement 
Swept the West. In acreage it vastly ex- 
ceeded the first. During the next 30 years, 
this second wave settled nearly two-thirds of 
ali the land homesteaded in the United 
States. 

As a youth in western South Dakota, I 
vividly remember the period. My family 
homesteaded and proved up part of our own 
ranch and our place, with lush feed and 
water, was a favorite campsite for the Mon- 
tana-bound “honyockers,” as they were then 
nicknamed (nobody knew why). The hony- 
ocker came from all walks of life—barbers, 
carpenters, clerks, schoolmarms, and a few 
farmers seeking a quick fortune in wool and 
wheat. They filed on Government land or 
bought from railroads or speculators, hastily 
flung up a tarpaper shack, and planted a 
crop. Before World War I they struck a few 
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sioned flocking back East, their 
scanty belongings jouncing on a rickety hay- 
rack, together with their hungry, shabby 
children. My folks used to feed them and 
their bony horses. 

A handful of the honyocks stuck it out, 
however, and prospered. The bachelors 
married the schoolmarms (thereby acquir- 
ing extra land) and they built thriving farms 
and communities that are the backbone of 
the West today. Mrs. Bertha W. Ingalls, of 
Colorado Springs, Colo.—until her death at 
94 recently the Nation’s oldest home- 
steader—exemplified the quiet courage of 
these pioneers. “All of my 13 children were 
born in our sod home and we never had a 
doctor,” Mother Ingalls recalled. “One time 
when I was alone I gave birth to twins. Our 
nearest neighbors were 4 miles away. We 
didn’t have a tree, and coyotes and wolves 
prowled around the place.” The saga of 
homesteading is also written in a woman’s 
trials and tears. 

By the late 1920's the homesteaders had 
virtually conquered Major Long’s desert and 
the supply of desirable land, even for stock- 
raising, was running out. Finally in 1934 
the Government closed “the unreserved and 
unappropriated public domain” and consoli- 
dated its remaining holdings for lease under 
the Taylor Grazing Act. Since that day 
homesteading has been confined to a few 
Western irrigation projects and Alaska, and 
another chapter in the American Dream is 
being closed. Gone are the plucky pioneers 
who braved blizzards, drought, floods, twist- 
ers, grasshopper plagues, prairie fires, isola- 
tion, and, as one recalls, put up “a hard 
fight with a short stick” to lay claim to 160 
acres. Perhaps the prairie statesman William 
Jennings Bryan paid them their finest 
tribute: “They were men and women who 
gave the world more than they took from 
it.” 

Today the homesteaders are a vanishing 
breed—ex-GI’s, veterans of World War II 
and Korea—and unlike the problems of sur- 
vival that beset Lars Hanson, they’re faced 
with raising from $30,000 to $50,000 in capi- 
tal and machinery just to grow the first crop. 
The modern homesteader faces other prob- 
lems as well. 

Take the bronzed, clean-cut young settlers 
I visited recently on the 76,000-acre Minidoka 
north side pumping project near Rupert, 
Idaho. There the Government has tapped 
a vast underground water storage and 
opened some 600 units to homesteading. The 
drawings attracted more than 5,000 veterans 
from 47 States—young hopefuls like Daniel 
Freeman and the honyocks. After 10 years 
the Minidoka is a panaroma of 80- and 100- 
acre homesteads with lush pastures, waving 
grain, and prideful electrified homes spring- 
ing out of the Idaho sagebrush. But the 
new pioneers still have to rough it. 

In the beginning there’s the blinding, 
choking lava dust as new fields are levelled. 
“I could barely see to drive home,” a settler's 
wife told me, “and when I got there I 
couldn’t spot my husband 10 feet away.” 
During the “black blizzards,” Minidoka wom- 
en hang wet towels over their windows and 
doors and boil water in open pans to moisten 
the stifling air. 

Like their sunbonneted ancestors, the G.I. 
wives labor from dawn to dark in the fields— 
drive tractor and harvester, fight crop pests, 
and help with the backbreaking job of hoe- 
ing and thinning sugarbeets. 

At times, social life is apt to be rugged. 
During the spring rains, which mired the 
roads, a Minidoka housewife drove a tractor 
3 miles to a neighborhood party, then gayly 
carried her shoes through the mud to the 
house. 

In traditional pioneer fashion, Minidoka 
settlers planted and harvested the crops of 
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who was invalided for 2 years 


hands—Ernie and Jean are building a three- 


: “I'm 
proud that in America a man can still go it 
alone if he wants to, and we're glad to sacri- 
fice a few things now for a better future.” 

Stouthearted, independent, freedom-loving 
Americans, I thought as I left the home- 
steaders. And imagine the U.S.A. without 
their venturous breed. 


OKINAWA THE KEYSTONE 
Mr.HRUSKA. Mr. President, a recent 


The report particularly caught my at- 
tention because it was my privilege to 
visit this strategic island stronghold last 
fall as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

An important and significant footnote 
to the article has been written by Col. 
Harry Woodbury, the district engineer in 
Omaha. In a letter to the magazine, 
he points out that 
The single greatest strategic asset that Oki- 
nawa has to offer the United States is free- 
dom of action, an asset that makes it differ- 


ent from Japan, the Philippines or the 
Halmaheras. 


Colonel Woodbury’s comment con- 
cerned an article whose author, Lt. Col. 
Forrest K. Kleinman, says in summary: 

Having just come from Vietnam, I have 
cogent reasons to appreciate the strategic 
potential of this powerpacked military base, 
Nothing should ever be permitted to erode 
our military position and here. It 
is absolutely vital to our national security 
stance. 

Not only does it affect the unity and pos- 
ture of SEATO but of NATO. To continue 
to prosper, our traditional allies of Western 
Europe as well as the Orient must have 
markets and sources of raw materials. 
Neither we nor they can afford to let any 
more of the world fall behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. 

Without a position of mobile military 
power on Okinawa, we would have to fall 
back to the shores of our 50th State. 80 
Okinawa is more than the keystone of the 
Pacific. It is a hearthstone in our global 
strategy for preserving freedom. 


Colonel Woodbury, who has done an 
outstanding job in his present post, will 
on July 1, take up his new assignment in 
the important position of 8th Army En- 
gineer in Korea. It is good to know that 
we have men of his caliber and under- 
standing of the principles which he and 
his comrades in uniform are called upon 
to defend around the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp, the 
article entitled “Report on Okinawa” 
from the October 1962 issue of Army and 
Colonel Woodbury’s letter, entitled, “Oki- 
nawa, the Keystone,” from the February 
1963, issue of Army. 


1963 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT ON OKINAWA 
(By Lt. Col. Forrest K. Kleinman) 


Not many years ago a soldier with orders 
for the bleakest outpost in Korea could tell 
himself that he was lucky. He might have 
been sent to Okinawa. 

Newsphotos gave a grim picture of Army 
life on Okinawa in those days. Sandblasted 
quonset huts chained to pilings appeared to 
be the only dwellings that could withstand 
the 100-mile-per-hour gales up typhoon 
alley. Even they were sometimes vacated 
when mountainous seas and monsoon rains 
forced troops and families to flee to high 
ground. 

Worst of all was the boredom. What do 
you do for recreation on a shell-scarred 
string bean of land only 67 miles long? 

Today Okinawa is rated one of the most 
desirable duty stations in the world. You 
don’t have to be here long to see why. Mod- 
ern barracks and cottages of typhoon-proof 
design have replaced most of the quonsets 
and some now boast awnings and air- 
conditioning units. Terraced green lawns 
cover sand dunes and coral hills. 

For recreation there are seaside resorts, 
coral colored beaches with special service 
equipment for fishing, and water skiing, 
theaters, television, bowling alleys, golf 
courses, night clubs, and pools 
galore. All this at “fringe benefit” prices. 
Yes, that lobby-eaten phrase still means 
something here. Unlike some stateside posts 
I've visited, noncoms on Okinawa don’t have 
to moonlight as janitors in order to support 
their families. One Special Forces soldier 
I met even had a free fruit stand of bananas 
growing in his backyard. 

Typhoons still boil up from the south five 
or six times a year, of course, but skillful 
engineering and long established safety pro- 
cedures minimize both property damage and 
interference with normal duty schedules. 
Typhoon Nora with winds over 75 nautical 
miles per hour just passed through bringing 
torrential rains. Yet streets and yards are 
dry and only a few displaced signboards give 
evidence of her passing fury. Even when 
Nora was well into condition Il—storm cen- 
ter approaching—classroom instruction at 
the counter-insurgency school continued as 
usual and families dined out at the officers’ 
club. 

As for the scars of World War II's largest 
and most destructive battle in the Pacific— 
all are healed by lush vegetation and new 
construction. Despite the devastation and 
heavy casualties suffered by Okinawans dur- 
ing the 1945 operation that capped the Pa- 
cific campaign, there are more friendly smiles 
for an American per city block than I have 
encountered anywhere in the Orient. It is 
the only place I've ever visited where tips 
are not only unsolicited but cheerfully de- 
clined. 

But the battle for Okinawa is still going on. 
Nearly every day it is reenacted at the Ryu- 
kyu Command's Armed Forces museum on a 
large scale model of the island. In chrono- 
logical sequence, each phase of the operation 
is portrayed by an elaborate system of colored 
lights. Taped battle sounds, commentary 
and background are skillfully coordinated 
with visual effects to produce a spine tingling 
experience. 

Audience appreciation of the production is 
heightened by the knowledge that it is the 
handiwork of a man with a frontline foxhole 
memory of the battle. He is M. Sgt. Phil F. 
Ficurra, museum curator, who earned the 
Silver Star and a second cluster for his Purple 
BAES as a rifle platoon sergeant in the opera- 
tion. 

The green and coral landscape of Okinawa 
can never look quite the same again to even 
the most blase visitor after a session with 
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Sergeant Ficurra. Wherever you go on the 
island you keep remembering that every 
square mile now occupied by our Armed 
Forces cost more than 100 American lives. 
You remember, too, the respect in his voice 
when he spoke of our former enemy. For 
every American life, the Japanese lost 10. 
It was the only battle of modern times that 
took the life of the supreme commander on 
both sides. So intense was the struggle 
that at one point nearly a quarter million 
men confronted each other on a battleline 
less than 20 miles long. 

Today American soldiers on Okinawa are 
rehearsing for a radically different kind of 
war—a war that knows no battlelines, no 
fixed front, no shoulder to shoulder attack 
or defense. It is the kind of war now going 
on only 5 air-hours away in southeast Asia. 

Outside of Vietnam I have never seen 
more earnest devotion to combat training 
anywhere. Troops move out on tactical ex- 
ercises as realistically as if the island were 
infested with Viet Cong. Even when cross- 
ing public highways and nontactical areas, 
they play it for real—completely oblivious 
to the curious stares of onlookers. 

Many soldiers on Okinawa—particularly in 
the First Special Forces Group—are veterans 
of recent operations in Laos and Vietnam. 
In addition to a sense of urgency, they have 
brought back many valuable combat lessons 
to incorporate in their parent unit training 


rograms. 

For Special Forces men, the TDY tour 
from Okinawa to Vietnam is now 6 months. 
According to a Laotian veteran I consulted 
this period is about right for Americans who 
must spend all of their time under combat 
conditions in the jungle. It is long enough 
for them to get results but not so long that 
jungle rot, malaria, and dysentery get out 
of control. 

For personnel of other military units sta- 
tioned on Okinawa, TDY to Southeast Asia 
varies with operational needs of the Mili- 
tary Assistance Command. While I was in 
Saigon, I met several psychological warfare 
officers from Okinawa. They were on TDY 
when the Vietnamese conducted a very effec- 
tive leaflet drop, parade, and display of cap- 
tured weapons in Saigon publicizing an im- 
portant victory over the Vietcong on the 
Plain of Reeds north of the city. But they 
discreetly declined any credit for the morale 
building program. 

The importance of psychological warfare 
units in counterinsurgency operations is 
demonstrated by the number stationed here. 
Just leafing through the Okinawa military 
phonebook, I noticed four psy war battalions 
listed. There is need for a change in nomen- 
clature of such units, linguists here say. In 
most oriental languages, psychological war- 
fare is translated as “thought police.” 

Okinawa is much more than a well placed 
counterinsurgency and military assistance 
base. It is the strategic and logistical key- 
stone for a speedy response to any kind of 
military emergency that might arise in the 
Far East. Our triservice forces here are ca- 
pable of both amphibious and airborne oper- 
ations—nuclear or nonnuclear. In a matter 
of hours they can answer a call for help from 
a SEATO pact power—as they did in Thai- 
land—or reinforce the 8th U.S. Army in 
Korea. 

Though the precise composition and 
strength of the forces here are classified, of 
course, they are publicly known to include: 
the ist Special Forces Group, 2d Airborne 
Battle Group, 502d Infantry (Parachute), 
3d Marine Division, 313th Air Division, 30th 
Artillery Brigade (Air Defense), batteries of 
8-inch, 155 and 105 howitzers, the 9th Logis- 
tical Command, and an Army helicopter com- 
pany equipped with the new turbojet HUIA. 

Powerful radio facilities on Okinawa en- 
able the command to keep direct contact 
with all key headquarters in the Pacific 
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around the clock. Both ionospheric and 
tropospheric scatter stations are used. 

Under the single management system, the 
Army handles subsistence procurement and 
supply for all services. It operates the only 
military bakery and milk plant on the Island. 

The Army also operates the military port 
of Naha on the East China Sea and a sub- 
port at White Beach on the Pacific Ocean side 
of the island. Together, they handle about 
50,000 tons per month, If necessary, the 
workload could be quickly quintupled. 

Nearly all hard-surfaced roads on the is- 
land were built by the Army for military pur- 
poses. But they also benefit the civilian 
economy. The system consists of 24 miles 
of four-lane blacktop and 104 miles of two- 
lane paved road. One of the highways bears 
road signs with a sinister reputation to Viet- 
nam veterans. It is Highway No. 1—better 
known in Vietnam as “The Street Without 
Joy” because of numerous ambushes there 
by the Viet Cong. 

The integrated electric power system here 
is operated by the Army for both civilian and 
military p Many Okinawans also 
use the Army’s water system which delivers 
about 18 million gallons daily. Maximum use 
is made of natives for civilian employees. 
Altogether the Army and its people employ 
nearly 30,000 Ryukyuans in clerical, techni- 
cal, and domestic jobs. 

Though it is commonplace in this day of 
criss-cross command lines for an Army com- 
mander to wear two hats, Lt. Gen. Paul W. 
Caraway is probably the first to wear four. 
What’s more, his official wardrobe of head- 
gear includes a homburg. Here is how he 
got it: 

Under the peace treaty with Japan, the 
United States was given administrative, leg- 
islative, and jurisdictional powers over the 
Ryukyus—the archipelago 374 miles long of 
which Okinawa is the largest island. In 
1952, the United States encouraged the 
population to establish an indigenous cen- 
tral government for the islands. The US. 
Civil Administration of the Ryukyu Islands 
(USCAR) acts in an advisory capacity to the 
Government, which includes an appointed 
chief executive, independent judiciary and 
an elected legislature. 

As High Commissioner of USCAR, General 
Caraway reports, homburg in hand, to the 
Secretary of Defense through the Secretary 
of the Army. 

With one of his three scrambled egg hats, 
he is “Representative of the Commander in 
Chief Pacific for the Ryukyu Islands.” In 
this capacity he is responsible to CINCPAC 
in Hawaii for handling military matters of 
joint concern to the various Armed Forces 
components stationed in this area. This job 
includes coordination of plans for joint op- 
eration in emergencies such as island de- 
fense, natural disaster, domestic disturbance, 
and emergency evacuation. But there is no 
joint command or overall commander in 
the Ryukyu Islands. Only in case of mili- 
tary emergency, or when directed by 
CINCPAC, would a unified command be es- 
tablished. 

With his other two scrambled egg hats he 
is Commanding General, U.S. Army Ryu- 
kyus, and IX Corps. In this dual capacity 
he reports to the Commanding General, U.S. 
Army Pacific, also in Hawaii, Thus General 
Caraway has four hats and three direct su- 
periors. But there is no need for Mr. Mc- 
Namara to send a headquarters cutter here. 
The entire military staff for all four jobs 
requires much less office space than a single 
corps headquarters I visited in 1951 in 
Korea. 

It may come as a surprise to some read- 
ers—as it did to me—to learn that IX Corps 
is no longer in Korea. But the move to 
Okinawa is really several years old. Consid- 
ering Okinawa’s hublike position in rela- 
tion to the potential hotspots of all Asia, 
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it is certainly a logical site for such a tac- 
tical command nucleus. 

Having just come from Vietnam, I have 
cogent reasons to appreciate the strategic 
potential of this powerpacked military base. 
Nothing should ever be permitted to erode 
our military position and strength here. It 
is absolutely vital to our national security 
stance. 

Not only does it affect the unity and pos- 
ture of SEATO but of NATO. To continue 
to prosper, our traditional allies of Western 

as well as the Orient must have mar- 
kets and sources of raw materials. Neither 
we nor they can afford to let any more of 
the world fall behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. 

Without a position on mobile military 
power on Okinawa, we would have to fall 
back to the shores of our 50th State. So 
Okinawa is more than the keystone of the 
Pacific. It is a hearthstone in our global 
strategy for preserving freedom. 


OKINAWA THE KEYSTONE 


Your report on Okinawa by Forrest Klein- 
man in the October issue is both factual and 
timely. It’s a story that needs to be told 
over and over to our military and our civilian 
friends, for Okinawa is truly a keystone of 
the free world in the Western Pacific. Too 
few really appreciate its significance. 

Particularly noteworthy is the statement, 
“Nothing should ever be permitted to erode 
our military position and strength here. It 
is absolutely vital to our national security.” 

Unfortunately, the article, while factual, 
was not complete. It omitted identification 
of the single greatest strategic asset that 
Okinawa has to offer the United States: 
freedom of action, an asset that makes it dif- 
ferent from Japan, the Philippines or the 
Halmaheras. In failing to identify this 
most t asset, your article fails to 
identify that element of our strength which 
we may be first to lose. And once lost, 
Okinawa is lost as a keystone. 

Okinawa is important to the free world 
because the United States, under its treaty 
with Japan, has the same freedom of action 
on Okinawa that it has in Hawaii or Guam 
or in this country, a freedom we do not en- 
joy in the Philippines or in Japan or in the 
Halmaheras. On Okinawa we are unham- 
pered by the compromising effects of status 
of forces and base rights agreements. We 
are not concerned with getting the permis- 
sion of a president of an allied power for 
deploying weapons, no prime minister can 
dictate the nature of our forces, no king can 
foreclose on our airbase leases, and we are 
beholden to no one for the safety and secu- 
rity of our forces and their families. 

This unique and invaluable asset, so es- 
sential to our position in the Pacific, if lost 
will be lost not as a result of an attack on 
Okinawa by Chinese Communists, nor by 
the operation of the Hukbalahaps in the 
Philippines, nor any subversive activity on 
Okinawa, but by inadvertence. 

Freedom is a magic word. Let us not for- 
get that our freedom may well depend on 
retaining our freedom of action on Okinawa. 


WHY FOREIGN AID? 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the most cogent justifications of the 
Nation’s oversea aid program which I 
have read is the address by the Hon. 
Chester Bowles at the University of 
Texas on April 24. 

Mr. Bowles is perhaps as well qualified 
to speak on both the problems and the 
prospects of U.S. foreign assistance as 
any other American. He brings to this 
task an unusual background of experi- 
ence and success as a private business- 
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man, Government administrator of the 
Nation’s price-control program in World 
War II, Governor of a great State, Am- 
bassador to India, former member of 
the House Foreign Relations Committee, 
Under Secretary of State and Special 
Adviser to the President. 

Last year, he authored an important 
memorandum setting forth tough- 
minded, realistic and workable criteria 
for our oversea aid program. His ad- 
dress of April 24 gives us the further 
benefit of Mr. Bowles’ thinking on this 
subject which is of such deep concern 
to all of us concerned with the preserva- 
tion of peace and the advancement of 
human dignity. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Bowles’ address be printed at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wry FOREIGN Arp? 


(Address by the Honorable Chester Bowles, 
President's Special Representative and Ad- 
viser on African, Asia, and Latin Ameri- 
can Affairs, at the University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex., April 24, 1963) 

It is a pleasure to be here in Texas; a State 
where people are accustomed to speaking 
their minds frankly and with commonsense. 

Perhaps it is fitting that my subject to- 
night is one on which we Americans have 
lately expended all too little commonsense. 
I refer to foreign aid—the program of U.S. 
assistance to less developed nations. 

This spring the foreign aid program is once 
again undergoing its annual drubbing on 
Capitol Hill and in certain elements of the 
Nation's press. 

As has become their custom, many frus- 
trated legislators and editorial writers are 
once again attacking the program on every 
possible score while many others who have 
been among its most loyal friends appear to 
be on the defensive. 

Yet there is a paradox in this situation. 
On the basis of recent Gallup polls, the pro- 
gram's popularity in the country as a whole 
is at the highest level since its inception. 
According to Mr. Gallup, 58 t of the 
American people are in favor of it, with only 
30 percent opposed. 

What is more, most of those who remain 
opposed to foreign aid grossly overestimated 
its cost, with the majority of guesses ranging 
anywhere from 10 to 50 percent of our 
budget. 

In fact, of course, foreign assistance 
amounts to less than one twenty-fifth of our 
annual Federal expenditures, and even this 
percentage may be reduced further as our 
national wealth increases and our loans are 
repaid 

Now how are we to explain this paradox: 
the clear contradiction between apparent 
public approval and vocal political opposi- 
tion? 

I believe that the answer lies largely in 
our inadequate efforts in the last 10 years to 
explain the real objectives of our aid pro- 
gram to the American people and to their 
Congress. 

The official reasons offered in support of 
the program during the 1950’s were often 
contradictory, inaccurate, or irrelevant. The 
upshot has been widespread public confusion 
on the program’s real objectives and wide- 
spread disillusionment when it falls to 
achieve the false goals so often proposed. 

For instance, the program has been most 
widely presented in terms of simple anti- 
communism. Since a major U.S. objective is 
to stop communism, this implies that if 
communism did not exist, there would be 
little or no reason for the program Itself. 
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For many years this negative perspective 
was written into the preamble of the 
enabling foreign aid legislation through lan- 
guage suggesting that the program would be 
necessary only as long as the Communist 
conspiracy threatened U.S. interests. 

Por developing countries seeking aid, such 
a view also ironically turned communism 
into a valuable natural resource, such as oil 
or uranium. 

By the logic of the argument, any develop- 


comes per se a poor candidate for U.S. eco- 
nomic assistance. It has been suggested 
sardonically that a developing nation which 
lacked a Communist minority should plant 
and nourish a small but vocal Communist 
movement—and then implore the United 
States to provide the funds to squelch it. 

Since even Communists are sometimes 
blessed with a sense of humor, it is not sur- 
prising that Soviet spokesmen talking to the 
people of Asia and Africa have said: 

“The Soviet Union offers you loans and 
technicians to speed your development. For 
this you are grateful. But you should be 
equally grateful to Moscow for whatever aid 
the Americans give you. They are quite 
e ee a relat aah, “cue ee. 
frightened of us Communists, they would 
give you nothing.” 

In 1959, as a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I introduced an amend- 
ment to the preamble of the foreign aid bill 
which outlined the purposes of the aid pro- 
gram in the affirmative terms of our tradi- 
tional dedication to freedom and opportu- 
nity. Although my amendment was ap- 
proved overwhelmingly, our thinking on aid 
is still bound in major degree by the same 
narrow, self-limiting anti-Communist ob- 
session, 

A second fallacy in our past presentation 
of foreign aid is the claim that the program 
will bring us military allies, win us votes in 
the United Nations, or gain us support 
against Cuba and the Red Chinese. In other 
words, it is assumed that the program’s pri- 
mary objective is to make friends and buy 
votes. 

This argument is equally hollow and futile. 
It is no more possible to buy the long-term 
loyalty of a nation than it is to buy the 
enduring loyalty of a friend. To attempt to 
do so can lead only to frustration and an- 
tagonism. 

Suppose a wealthy resident of the Texas 
town in which you live should offer to build 
a swimming pool for your children, a new 
library, and an extension to your townhall— 
provided only that you and your neighbors 
agree to support his political views on public 
questions. 

What would you do? You would invite 
him to take his money and go live elsewhere. 

Unfortunately, in the past we Americans 
have inadvertently placed ourselves often in 
the position of the richest man in the world 
community, naively trying to buy friends 
and supporters for our views. Yet common- 
sense and a knowledge of human nature 
should tell us that foreign aid will not make 
us love our neighbors, make our neighbors 
love us, or win international popularity 
laurels for us—and we should not expect it 
to do so. 

Finally, it has often been wrongly assumed 
that the success or failure of the aid pro- 
gram should be judged by purely and simply 
the rate of economic growth in the recipient 
country. 

Obviously increased agricultural and in- 
dustrial production is of the utmost im- 

ce. Yet the record shows that when 
the added production is badly distributed, 
it only widens the gap between rich and 
poor—and, in the process, inevitably erodes 
the political stability which we are striving 
to create. 
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There are many examples. Some of the 
most productive countries of Latin America, 
for instance, already have per capita incomes 
greater than several European countries. 
Yet. because the privileged minority at the 
top may be getting rapidly richer while the 
impoverished, embittered masses at the bot- 
tom of the ladder are making little or no 
progress, these nations cam be as politically 
explosive as the poorest African or Asian 
country whose per capita income may be 
no greater than $100 a year. 

In view of our past failure adequately to 
explain the program, it is a tribute to our 
national commonsense that so many Ameri- 
cans have continued to give tacit support 
to foreign assistance for basically humani- 
tarian reasons. 

This leads us back to the basic question: 
If the purpose of our aid program is not 
simply to combat communism, and if it 
cannot be expected to buy friends or votes, 
and if faster economic alone is no 
sure cure-all, what exactly is foreign aid good 
for? What will it do? 

The answer to this question is deceptively 
simple to state: A wisely administered US. 
aid program can help build nations that are 
increasingly prepared to defend their inde- 
pendence against totalitarian enemies—ex- 
ternal or internal, overt. or covert—and in- 
creasingly willing to work with us as partners 
on common projects which may lead the 
world a little closer to peace. 

In other words, the purpose of our aid pro- 
gram is to develop independent nations able 
and willing to stand on their own feet—and 
thereby to share with us a dedication to peace 
and freedom. 

To put the question more sharply, we have 
a critical choice: We can help to guide the 
economic and social upheaval now sweeping 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America into con- 
structive, peaceful channels, or we can sit 
back nervously and ineffectually, while the 
revolution of rising expectations in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America slips into the hands 
of reckless extremists who despise — Src 
we stand for—and a succession of Red Chinas 
and Red Cubas comes into being. 

Within this more realistic framework of 
achievable objectives, let us now consider to 
what extent our aid p has thus far 
succeeded—and to what extent it has failed. 

In the years since 1946, the most dramatic 
success of the foreign aid program has come, 
of course, in Western Europe. 

Following World War II a political and 
economic vacuum existed in Europe. Bombed 
out industries lay in ruins, and each nation’s 
economy was scarred by infiation, vast un- 
employment, and utter hopelessness. 

In the United States, meanwhile, short- 
sighted political leaders of both parties led 
a mad scramble to disband our victorious 
armies and draw back into our isolationist 
shell. 

With most of Eastern Europe already over- 
run by the Red armies, with large and well- 
organized Communist parties in France, 
Italy, and elsewhere, and with nearly 200 
battle-tested Soviet divisions still under 
arms, Stalin was confident that communism 
could quickly fi the entire European 
vacuum. 

Yet his efforts failed. Soviet pressures to- 
ward the Mediterranean through Greece and 
Turkey were forestalled by the prompt 
counteraction of a massive military and eco- 
nomic assistance program under the Truman 
doctrine. 

Within months, Marshall plan aid was pro- 
vided to rebuild the wartorn economies of 
Western Europe, followed by the creation of 
NATO as an effective military shield between 
our allies and the Communist world. 

Although the Communist danger was ob- 
viously on our minds, Secretary of State Mar- 


tive, he stressed, was not negatively to oppose 
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some other ideology or ism, or to win sub- 
servient satellites but positively to create 

jus, independent European nations 
capable of standing on their own feet and 
making their own decisions. 

It is noteworthy that in the 15 years since 
the Marshall plan got underway, and quite 
contrary to Stalin’s confident expectations, 
there have been no Communist territorial 
gains anywhere on the Continent. 
Indeed, Western Europe has achieved a meas- 
ure of political stability and economic pros- 
perity unparalleled in its history. 

There were many of our fellow citizens who 
charged at the time that the $13 billion we 
invested in the Marshall plan was a “give- 
away“ —just as there are many today who 
describe our present aid program in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America as a “giveaway.” 

Yet the wisdom of this investment be- 
comes all the more apparent when one com- 
pares the dismal Soviet record in Eastern 
Europe with the booming economic and po- 
litical conditions of Western Europe today. 

While the Kremlin is still forced to bolster 
many of its East European satellites with 
economic loans, U.S. economic aid to Western 
Europe has ceased and we are now selling 
well over $6 billion worth of American goods 
each year to former recipients of Marshall 
plan aid. Even the diehards must admit 
that that is a remarkably good return on 
our postwar investment in Europe's recovery. 

What we have witnessed in Europe—what 
our foreign assistance program has helped to 
create there—is nothing less than a new 
economic and political renaissance. 

To be sure, for the moment some of the 
symptoms of Europe's new vitality can be 
irritating to us. Nevertheless, our aid pro- 
gram to Europe brilliantly accomplished 
what it set out to do and today we are deal- 
ing with prosperous, independent allies. 
Would any thoughtful man prefer that we 
deal instead with the chaotic Europe of 1947? 

In many other parts of the world foreign 
aid has also been a major success. 

Let us consider, for example, what has 
happened in less than a generation in India, 
an underdeveloped country of 450 million 
people, equaling the combined population 
of Africa and Latin America—a country 
which I know well. 

Since I left India as U.S. Ambassador in 
1953 Indian national income has increased by 
42 percent, with food-grain production up 
by 56 percent. In 1947 it was estimated that 
100 million cases of malaria developed an- 
nually; now this debilitating disease has 
nearly disappeared. Life expectancy in India 
in 1947 was 27 years; it is now 42. 

In a country that was only 10 percent 
literate 15 years ago, 60 percent of all Indian 
children under 12 now go to school. Indian 
industrial production is expanding by 10 
percent annually, one of the highest rates 
in the world. 

In its first years of independence India 
developed a Constitution that combined fea- 
tures of both the United States and British 
experience. Since then India has held three 
national elections—each the largest exercise 
of the democratic privilege in the world—in 
which a higher percentage of people voted 
than in the United States. 

India has freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom of the press, and a private 
enterprise sector that has been chalking up 
sizable gains. 

India’s success has been in large measure 
due to its own efforts. The Indian people 
have worked hard, developed able leadership, 
learned by hard experience, and maintained 
a sound civil service based on solid British 
training 


But the Indians would be the first to agree 

that the outlook for the success of Indian 

would not be so bright today had 

it not been for generous assistance from the 
United States. 
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In the last 15 years we have granted or 
loaned India $3.9 billion im economic aid. 


cent was in dollars for the purchase of ma- 
terials—steel, railroad, transportation equip- 
ment, and machinery, manufactured mostly 
in the United States and produced by 
American workers. The remainder went for 
technical advice and instruction. 

India’s record of achievement is of great 
significance to that nation’s future and 
security. Yet this record is also profoundly 
important to our own security. 

Only through a free India, with growing 
strength and confidence, can we expect to 
see the development of a political and mili- 
tary balance to Communist China in Asia. 
What is more, a successful, expanding India 
demonstrates to all of the doubters and the 
faimthearted in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America that democracy is more than an im- 
practical Western political luxury; it is a 
realistic political and economic system that 
actually works in practice, that produces 
results. 

The Indian third 5-year plan proposes that 
within the next 10 years the need for foreign 
assistance will begin to be reduced; and it 
foresees its eventual end as India’s takeoff 
pee of self-sustaining growth is finally 
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matic example of successful aid use outside 
Western Europe, In the same subcontinent, 
Pakistan is taking equally impressive strides 
toward national development with U.S. as- 
sistance. Together, these two nations hold 
the key to the future security of south Asia 
against pressures from Communist China. 

These south Asian examples, moreover, are 
matched in other parts of the world. In 
Japan, Greece, Formosa, and Israel, our aid 
program has either accomplished its purpose 
and been terminated, or is in the process of 
being phased out. Indeed, Japan and Israel 
are already such assistance to 
others, In Nigeria, Colombia, Tunisia, and 
many other countries steady progress is be- 
ing made. * 

Therefore, the record shows that foreign 
aid, when handled wisely, can succeed in 
doing what it sets out to do—it can help 
to create viable independent nations, 

On the other hand, where the program has 
not been handled wisely, the results have 
naturally not been so 


and grandiose, we have inevitably met dis- 
appointment. 

In regard to the wise handling of eco- 
nomic assistance, we have learned some hard 
lessons from our Latin American experience 
in recent years; and today we are now at- 
bose er to apply these lessons through 


The primary lesson that we must learn 
from Cuba is that the United States cannot 
afford to support, or even to tolerate, corrupt, 
oppressive regimes, of whatever ideological 
base, which deny the basic aspirations of 
their own people for human dignity and a 
better life. As President Kennedy has him- 
self pointed out on more than one occasion, 
we wouldn't have Castro if it had not been 
for Batista. 

Reactionary rightwing governments con- 
stitute the weakest defense totali- 
tarianism of the left. They are sitting ducks 
for the Castro-Communists because they 
— the — and rights ot the majority 

their eventual overthrow 
eon eames is inevitable as the eco- 
nomic and political pressures intensify. 

What is the nature of these pressures? 
Consider these facts: 

In Latin America today one and a half 
percent of the people—those with 15,000 or 
more acres each—are said to own half of 
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all agricultural land. Only a handful of 
countries have an effective income tax. In 
several countries local capital is accu- 
mulated in Swiss banks for safekeeping at 
the same time that U.S. aid is requested, 
while scarce foreign exchange goes for per- 
fume and Cadillacs instead of for machinery, 
tools, and fertilizer plants. 

In many Latin American countries the re- 
forms needed to produce prosperity and sta- 
bility are dangerously overdue. Yet because 
the essential economic and social revolution 
in many cases has not yet taken place, great 
wealth continues to exist explosively side by 
side with abject poverty. 

What is important about the new AID pro- 
gram is the fact that its administrators now 
have the will to use it as a lever to induce 
reform and not, as so frequently happened 
in the past, as a backstop for the doomed 
status quo. In the broadest political and 
human sense, we intend to use this program 
to prevent situations getting so far out of 
hand that we are forced to make the impos- 
sible choice between the Castros and the 
Batistas of this world. 

Those countries that are unable or un- 
willing to curb luxury spending, to stop the 
flight of capital, and to undertake far-reach- 
ing social and economic reforms should be 
dropped as aid recipients; or, in some cases, 
I believe our assistance should be limited 
to a modest U.S. presence through the Peace 
Corps and technical assistance programs. 

There will, of course, be inevitable excep- 
tions in those situations where overwhelming 
strategic or political considerations make 
continuance of a dole necessary for our own 
security. 

In such exceptional instances, however, let 
us at least frankly admit that our purposes 
are political, and not confuse these excep- 
tions with the constructive development poli- 
cies, operations, and standards of the rest of 
the program. 

So much for the lessons of our 15-year aid 
program. What must we Americans do here 
and now, as the annual aid debate begins 
to rage again? 

What we need to do now, as citizens and 
as a government, is to strengthen the pro- 
gram, to support it and explain it, and to 
recognize it as a basic arm of American for- 
eign policy without which we would be 
sorely, perhaps fatally, handicapped. 

In this regard, I believe that we should 
Keep in mind five clear sets of objectives: 

First, we have an overriding responsibility 
to explain to ourselves and to others what 
the program can and cannot do. We should 
never fall prey to the tired old fallacies that 
have previously distorted our views of aid's 
possibilities. 

Properly administered foreign assistance 
can do one thing, and one thing only: It 
can help to build independent nations ca- 
pable of standing on their own feet and mak- 
ing their own free choices. And if we can do 
that, we can help create a rational world 
in which communism is steadily declining in 
influence—a world that holds some prospect 
of peace. 

Second, we are now establishing and publi- 
cizing clear working criteria for the distri- 
bution of economic aid. The need for such 
criteria has been strongly implied in the 
Act for International Development as passed 
by Congress and the recent Clay report has 
reemphasized this need. 

Let us remember that the Congress has di- 
rected us to do precisely what experience has 
taught us must be done if our oversea as- 
sistance effort is to succeed. For instance, 
the act says: 

“Assistance will be based upon sound plans 
and programs, be directed toward the social 
as well as economic aspects of economic 
development; be responsive to the efforts of 
the recipient countries to mobilize their own 
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resources and help themselves; be cognizant 
of the external and internal pressures which 
hamper their growth and should emphasize 
long-range development assistance as the 
primary instrument of such growth.” 

In the spirit of the congressional legisla- 
tion, we are now posing for ourselves some 
searching questions in regard to all requests 
for assistance from abroad. 

These questions relate to the applicant’s 
present per capita income and its distribu- 
tion; the competence of the government, and 
its sensitivity to the needs of the popula- 
tion; the existence of well-conceived, long- 
range national economic development plan; 
the adequate distribution and collection of 
the nation’s tax burden; the priority given 
to the vast majority of citizens who live in 
the rural areas; the development of equita- 
ble land distribution and the creation of an 
integrated approach to community develop- 
ment; the existence of a favorable climate 
and adequate incentives for foreign and do- 
mestic private investment; and the main- 
tenance of effective controls over the ex- 
penditure of foreign exchange for luxury 
imports. 

Most important of all, we are asking our- 
selves whether a government which seeks our 
assistance exists with at least the general 
consent of its own population; in other 
words, is it sufficiently rooted in public sup- 
port to assure the broad backing of its peo- 
ple necessary for a bold program of economic 
and social development? 

Although obviously no nation could re- 
spond affirmatively on all these counts, these 
are objectives that we must stress in devel- 
oping priorities and standards for distribu- 
tion of assistance. 

Now let us consider a third general objec- 
tive—the need for improvement in the 
planning and integration of the foreign aid 
program, not only within our own Govern- 
ment, but in connection with the wide and 
complex variety of international agencies 
and other countries that also operate in this 
field. 

The U.S. Government provides unilateral 
aid through the Export-Import Bank, which 
helps the underdeveloped nations finance the 

of industrial goods in the United 
States; the Development Loan Fund, which 
provides long-term loans on easy terms pay- 
able in both dollars and soft currencies; 
U.S. technical assistance, which offers a wide 
range of specialists in planning and tech- 
nology; the Peace Corps, which provides 
several thousand volunteers trained in teach- 
ing, nursing, rural development, and the 
like; and food for peace, which distributes 
U.S. surplus farm products, including wheat, 
rice, powdered milk, and cotton. 

But economic assistance for the developing 
nations is not solely an American enterprise. 
Loans and technical assistance are available 
from many international agencies. These in- 
clude the World Bank, which provides loans 
payable in hard currencies, the Interna- 
tional Development Association, which pro- 
vides soft loans, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, which helps stabilize currencies; 
and the so-called Specialized Agencies of the 
U.N.—the World Health Organization, Food 
and Agricultual Organization, and UNESCO. 

Finally, West Germany, France, Britain, 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Switzerland, and 
Israel also provide unilateral economic as- 
sistance on a generally similar basis. 

The staggering number of sources to which 
the developing nations can turn for assist- 
ance inevitably creates confusion and some 
overlapping of effort, This suggests the need 
for careful planning to make sure that the 
right kind of aid is made available, and that 
its use is effectively coordinated with the re- 
sources of the developing country itself. 

Now let me emphasize a fourth basic con- 
sideration of particular importance: orderly 
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political growth in the developing nations is 
dependent in large measure upon what hap- 
pens in the rural areas where 80 percent of 
the people live. 

When the rural areas are oppressed with 
poverty, exploitation, and injustice, they are 
easy for Communist infiltration. 
Moreover, it is impossible for any developing 
nation to increase its industrial output 
rapidly if four-fifths of its people lack the 
a power to buy its factory-produced 


Our aid program therefore should be more 
and more closely related to the improvement 
of agriculture, the encouragement of land 
reform, the creation of rural extension serv- 
ices, and the building of rural schools, roads, 
and clinics. 

Fifth and last, let us take an tive 
approach to questions of public and private 
ownership, developing new mixed forms to 
meet management problems. 

This question is one of practicality, not 
morality. We Americans are wedded to a 
system of private ownership which has done 
so much for us. However, as a matter of 
pure realism the overburdened governments 
of the developing nations have enough to do 
without taking on the multiplicity of eco- 
nomic problems inherent in government 
Management of production. 

Twenty years of Government service have 
made me increasingly aware of the limits of 
government. As long as they are getting 
results, it is not our prime responsibility to 
impose our ideas on the recipients of our aid. 
To do so would be to open a Pandora’s Box of 
imperialistic charges and to contribute to a 
less effective utilization of our own aid. 

In summing up, there is no question but 
that our foreign aid program is an abso- 
lutely vital instrument of American foreign 
policy, and that it has already made an 
enormous contribution to our national 
security. 

The frustration that so many Americans 
seem to feel with this program has resulted 
partly from inevitable mistakes in new areas 
of effort, partly from the complexities of the 
cold war, but more than anything else from 
the unbalanced presentation in recent years 
of what the aid program can and cannot do. 

Yet it would be folly to allow our frus- 
trations to thwart our capacity to deal with 
the present-day world. The fact is the 
program in spite of many errors has on the 
whole been a brilliant success, and its con- 
tinuance is essential if we are to develop the 
kind of peaceful world community in which 
we ourselves can prosper. 

We Americans have one peculiar national 
habit: We tend to act much better than we 
sound, Why this is so I shall leave to the 
psychologists. 

However, the fact of the matter is that we 
are likely to give the worst reasons for some 
of our most noble acts, 

Thus we argue that the time has come to 
grant our Negro citizens first-class citizen- 
ship not because they have been waiting 180 
years since the Declaration of Independence 
asserted that “all men are created equal” 
but because the colored majority of man- 
kind in Asia and Africa is said to be breath- 
ing down our necks. 

In order to win public support for ur- 
gently needed scholarships to our universi- 
ties, we call the legislation the National De- 
fense Education Act and we fit it out with 
reassuring anti-Communist ers. 

Through our fears and frustrations of this 
disorderly new world, we have come to act 
as though our chief national purpose is not 
to maintain and extend our basic American 
commitment to human dignity, but to 
thwart the Russians and Chinese in what- 
ever they decide to do. 

And while we strive to outfox the Com- 
munists abroad, we concentrate on keeping 
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up with the Joneses at home. Politicians, 
journalists, businessmen—even college pro- 
fessors—increasingly give the most cynical 
reasons for their most high-minded activities. 

We smile with a knowing self-assurance 
as we explain that scandals in high places 
and the misuse of positions of national trust 
simply go to prove that politics is politics. 

Northern officeseekers assure their south- 
ern colleagues that they vote for Negro rights 
only because of the political pressures back 
home. 

Businessmen contributing to boys’ sum- 
mer camp funds and hospital-building 
drives rush to cover up their decent motiva- 
tions by pointing out that it is good public- 
ity for their business—and after all, isn't it 
tax deductible? 

In regard to foreign aid we indulge our- 
selves in the same labored, cynical rational- 
izations instead of proudly presenting this 
crucially important program for what it 
is—an earnest unprecedented effort to help 
new nations ease poverty, illiteracy and dis- 
ease so that they can remain free within 
their own cultures—we explain that our real 

is to buy friends and supporters in 
the United Nations, or to keep restless peas- 
ants and workers from asking hard ques- 
tions, or to fill empty bellies on the mis- 
taken assumption that well-fed peasants will 
more easily tolerate the injustices and har- 
assments of the feudal societies in which 
they live, and thus joyfully join us in sup- 
port of the status quo. 

The constructive leadership of America is 
now challenged, not simply to stand up to 
the Russians, but to understand the nature 
of our revolutionary world, to explore the 
forces at work in Communist societies and 
to put itself in touch with the aspirations 
of the people in between—the men, women 
and children of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America who see our planet as something 
more than an arena for Soviet-American 
conflict. 

As we move to meet this challenge, we 
may be reminded of the words of Woodrow 
Wilson who once told a graduating class at 
Annapolis: 

“There have been other nations as rich as 
we; there have been other nations as power- 
ful; there have been other nations as 
spirited; but I hope we shall never forget 
that we created this Nation, not to serve our- 
selves, but to serve mankind. No other 
nation was ever born into the world with the 
purpose of serving the rest of the world just 
as much as it served itself.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS— 
CENTENNIAL CHARTER DAY CON- 
VOCATION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I had the pleasure of attending 
the Centennial Charter Day Convoca- 
tion of the University of Massachusetts, 
Many educational and civic leaders from 
all over New Engiand come to Amherst to 
pay tribute to this fine university, which 
has devoted itself for so many years to 
the service of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts and the education of its young 
people. Its many contributions are well 
known, and the work it is doing today 
under the leadership of President John 
W. Lederle is of the highest quality. 

The principal speaker at the convoca- 
tion was Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. I 
ask unanimous consent that his remarks 
on the occasion of the convocation be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS sy DR. GLENN T. SEABORG, CHAM- 
MAN, U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, AT 
THE CENTENNIAL CHARTER Dar CONVOCA- 
TION, UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, AM~ 
HERST, Mass., APRIL 29, 1963 

PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL 
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It is a privilege indeed for me to be here 
today to salute the University of Massachu- 
setts on its Centennial Charter Day and to 
congratulate it upon this extended period 
of service to the Commonwealth and to the 
Nation. 

A century is the measuring rod of history, 
and its passage gives men special reason to 
pause for reflection. Besides, we like to deal 
in neat, round numbers, and 100 years is an 
easy figure with which to reckon. We are 
ourselves a part of the century past. Each 
of us has lived in that time, our lives have 
been immediately shaped by it, and we have 
given to it what we could. Therefore, we are 
prone to believe we can understand the cur- 
rents of our own century. If at times we 
hold this opinion more strongly than we 
should, perhaps we can be forgiven, for our 
attempts to organize some coherence out of 
the immediate past provide an important 
guide to our actions in the future. 

To attempt to understand recent events 
is, I believe, more important than ever be- 
fore in man's history. The growing power 
of man and the rapidity of social evolution 
call for constant, current interpretation. In 
a sense we have packed several centuries of 
history, by the yardsticks of the more re- 
mote past, into the last 100 years. 

It is especially appropriate, therefore, that 
we should consider the past century and 
what it can tell us of the future; especially as 
those matters relate to the Land-Grant Col- 
lege Act and its symbol here, the University 
of Massachusetts. Let us first review briefly 
some of the significant events in western so- 
ciety leading up to the enactment of that 
act and the founding of this university and 
let us then try to visualize the place of this 
institution and its sister land-grant institu- 
tions in the future of American culture and 
the larger future of civilization. 

If we look back a number of centuries to 
the Middle Ages, we find that man and so- 
ciety in the Western world were dominated 
by rather static concepts. The individual 
was born into a world that was essentially 
unchanging by our standards. He was not 
very important. Poverty, disease, toil, and 
natural calamities were simply an inevitable 
part of life. He accepted the proffered ex- 
planations of the world and the universe, 
and his curiosity was not encouraged. Man 
was a fearful and superstitious plaything 
of his environment. The concept that man 
might improve his lot was not widely con- 
sidered. Nor were the tools at hand for such 
s task. 

The beginning of the changes in this out- 
look are generally identified with the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. The question- 
ing and inquisitive human spirit could not 
be stifled forever. Men began to question 
old forms and beliefs—in religion, politics 
and the law; in art and literature; and in 
science and philosophy. 

The process of breaking out of a closed 
world and liberating the mind was a slow 
one, and it is by no means complete. There 
were many landmarks, established by many 
brave men in all walks of life, on the route 
to liberation. An example was the over- 
throw, by the evidence produced by Coper- 
nicus and Galileo, of the dogmatic concept 
that the earth is the center of the universe. 
It is difficult for us today to estimate the im- 
pact, on a closed system of thought, of the 
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knowledge that the earth and the other 
planets revolve around the sun. If such an 
important belief could fall, were not others 
vulnerable? While science was opening 
man’s eyes to the truth of his surroundings, 
a change was in the making concerning the 
concept of man himself. The themes of in- 
dividual rights and freedom were being de- 
veloped in the period of the Enlightenment 
and the first crystallization of these revolu- 
tionary ideas was in the American Revolu- 
tion—the first revolution of which I am to 
speak to you today. Beginning with the 
Declaration of Independence and culminat- 
ing with the adoption of the Constitution, 
the place of the State was confined to pro- 
tecting the rights of the individual and 
becoming the instrument for man's self- 
government, 

Surely, no place has a more intimate 
identity with the great struggle for free- 
dom—our first revolution—than Massachu- 
setts. Here the torch of liberty was first lit, 
here the first battles for our freedom were 
fought, and here the first sacrifices to our 
ideals were offered. 

The first American revolution guaranteed 
to us the inalienable rights of free men. 
One of these, the right of free inquiry, nur- 
tured in the universities, made possible the 
modern concept of the institution of higher 
learning as a center not only for the preser- 
vation and cultivation of the intellectual 
treasures of the ages; but also as a dynamic 
source of new knowledge that energizes the 
evolution of society. 

A consequence of the revolutionary move- 
ment nourished by the enlightenment and 
brought to fruition by our first revolution 
was that it also brought the material well- 
being of man into focus, and science was 
the power which gave greatest hope toward 
accomplishment of this boon to mankind. 
A memorable expression of this hope was 
contained in a letter from Benjamin Frank- 
lin to Joseph Priestley in 1780, in which 
Franklin said: “The rapid progress true sci- 
ence now makes occasions my regretting 
sometimes that I was born too soon, It is 
impossible to imagine the height to which 
may be carried, in the thousand years, the 
power of man over matter. We may per- 
haps learn to deprive large masses of their 
gravity, and give them absolute levity, for 
the sake of easy transport. Agriculture may 
diminish its labor and double its produce; 
all diseases may by sure means be prevented 
or cured, not excepting even that of old age, 
and our lives lengthened at pleasure even 
beyond the antediluvian standard.” 

The freedom to embrace new ideas, the 

t that men need not accept miserable 
conditions of life, and the hope inherent in 
science, unleashed as never before the eco- 
nomic energies of man. Our second revo- 
lution, the industrial revolution, and the rise 
of science and technology saw a beginning 
of the realization of Franklin’s dreams—a 
huge increase in industrial and agricultural 
production at a cost of less total labor, the 
conquest of many diseases, the lengthening 
of life, the improvement of health. 

Another consequence of the great move- 
ments of liberation generated by the Ameri- 
can Revolution was that education must be 
widespread if the citizens are, through intel- 
ligent participation, to make democracy 
work. Thomas Jefferson was a disciple of 
this ideal. While he and others recognized 
the primacy of a liberal education as an 
essential to meaningful living, they also ac- 
cepted the importance of practical educa- 
tion as a means of material improvement 
of the individual and society. Jefferson was 
one of the most powerful advocates of the 
American ideal that there should be oppor- 
tunity for education to the highest level of 
the individual's ability. 

The actual democratization of education, 
however, was slow in being implemented. In 
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the early days of the Nation, Washington's 
proposal of a National Board of Agriculture— 
a proposal to improve farm production 
through scientific methods—and the sug- 
gestion of a national university were blocked 
largely because of narrow interpretations of 
the Constitution and the functions of Gov- 
ernment, These proposals, I might add, were 
philosophical antecedents of the land-grant 
colleges. 

In these early days we were too preoccupied 
with the frontier to implement the educa- 
tional ideals of the revolution. We were 
eoncerned with the practical, not then real- 
izing that the practical has its roots in 
the theoretical, in the expansion of knowl- 
edge. It was not until the frontier had been 
largely conquered and the land largely set- 
tled that we initiated a national effort to 
put into effect one of the ideals of the Found- 
ing Fathers. This was accomplished by the 
Land-Grant College Act, sponsored by Con- 
gressman Justin Smith Morrill of neighbor- 
ing Vermont, which was passed by Congress 
and signed by President Lincoln in 1862. 

It is not surprising that one of the first 
States to take advantage of the provisions of 
this act was Massachusetts. While the pri- 
vate institutions of Massachusetts distin- 
guished themselves in the field of higher edu- 
cation from the earliest Colonial days, few of 
the sons and daughters of the poor could at 
that time afford to attend these colleges. 
Nor, for the most part, were their curricula 
attentive to the needs of the industrial revo- 
lution. The Morrill Act took care to pro- 
vide “the leading object shall be without 
excluding other scientific and classic studies, 
and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts * * * in or- 
der to promote the liberal and practical edu- 
cation of the industrial classes in the sev- 
eral pursuits and professions of life.” As one 
might expect of a State with the rich educa- 
tional heritage of Massachusetts, it quickly 
responded to this new opportunity by incor- 
porating the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege in April 1863. 

The land-grant colleges developed, at dif- 
ferent rates in various locations, into in- 
stitutions that did not resemble the outlines 
of the original concepts, It was clear to 
many States that a curriculum emphasizing 
applied science and accompanied somewhat 
peripherally by the liberal arts was inade- 
quate to meet the intellectual needs of the 
people and to reap the real benefits of sci- 
ence, The States themselves became the 
main sources of financial support for the 
colleges. In many places broad and impres- 
sive curricula in the liberal arts evolved. 
Equally important efforts in fundamental 
science developed. Although training in 
practical arts and in the performance of 
agricultural extension and other services was 
not abandoned, many of the institutions de- 
veloped truly creative roles in teaching and 
in basic research, with impressive graduate 
schools for the advanced learning so im- 
portant today. 

This enlargement of the concept of the 
land-grant colleges in some States was taking 
place at a most propitious time in American 
history. With our preoccupation with the 
practical, our main emphasis had been on 
technology, in which we became preeminent, 
For well over a century fundamental science 
was an orphan in American society. It was 
widely regarded as useless, and existed on 
the periphery, practiced by a relatively few 
dedicated yotaries. From time to time in 
emergencies such as the Civil War and World 
War I, scientists were called upon for major 
efforts to apply their skills to technological 
problems. But each crisis was followed by 
a return of the scientists to their isolated 
provinces of the laboratory. 

By the 1930's, however, America had de- 
veloped a sound and broad base of funda- 
mental science. There existed a core of 
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original scientists across a broad spectrum 
of fields. American contributions to the ex- 
pansion of knowledge were becoming im- 
portant. Moreover, much of this effort was 
being made in land-grant institutions in 
which the larger educational concept had 
been accepted. The third revolution—the 
scientific revolution—had begun, and the 
land-grant colleges. were a big factor in its 
development. Indeed, by 1953 the National 
Manpower Council was able to say that “the 
most important single governmental step in 
connection with the training of scientific and 
professional personnel was the Morrill Act 
of 1862 which laid the basis for the country's 
extensive State college and university sys- 
tem.” 

After the Nation’s scientists had been 
“called to the colors” in World War II they 
returned, as usual, to the laboratories after 
the emergency. But during the course of 
the war and immediately afterward, the im- 
pressive power of basic science had been 
dramatized more clearly than ever before. 
The release of nuclear energy was perhaps 
the most persuasive demonstration in history 
of the Jeffersonian principle that “knoledge* 
is power.” Moreover, the application of this 
knowledge so soon after the discovery of the 
fundamental principle was one of many war- 
time demonstrations that the gap between 
discovery and application had become almost 
imperceptible in many cases. 

The Federal Government felt it prudent, 
therefore, through the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, to continue to support basic re- 
search in physics as a matter of national 
interest. Through the Office of Naval Re- 
search and agencies of the U.S. Public Health 
Service other programs in basic science were 
supported. The National Science Founda- 
tion was established to provide a continuing, 
broad base of scientific research. Industrial 
and governmental technology programs 
hungrily devoured the outpouring of new 
knowledge. 

Science is no longer a peripheral activity 
of society, It is in many respects the central 
one, It is the source of the growing confi- 
dence of man in creative evolution—in the 
idea that man can create an environment of 
his own choosing, an environment of dig- 
nity and well-being. It is this central, crea- 
tive position of science in society that con- 
stitutes our third or scientific revolution. A 
significant portion of our national resources 
now goes into scientific research. 

We are touched by the results of this 
scientific revolution in many ways. Some 
of our large industries are built wholly out of 
knowledge gained in the last two decades. 
Agriculture, transportation and medicine 
have been revolutionized. Our means of na- 
tional defense is essentially new. The influ- 
ence of science runs deep through our econ- 
omy, industry, our social structure and po- 
litical decisions. Our new way of life rests 
upon science. Moreover, a part of our new 
way of life consists of the fact that it will 
be replaced by still other ways of living and 
working tomorrow, and still other ways the 
day after. 

In short, our practice of creative evolu- 
tion has brought us to the beginnings of a 
democratic scientific society. For explora- 
tions in basic science ahead, we must give the 
most advanced training to the largest pos- 
sible number of our most talented people. 
With the advancement of knowledge, the 
frontier both recedes and enlarges, and we 
require more scientists. And while the fron- 
tier recedes and expands, we must have more 
engineers and technicians to make use of the 
new discoveries for the advancement of man’s 
well-being. 

The dynamic evolution of our environ- 
ment and of our material condition is 
echoed in the moral and philosophical fabric 
of life. Old and fundamental values, devel- 
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oped in a slower time, are constantly eee. 
and must be related to new frames of 

erence. The very leisure men have ee 
sought—and succeeded in achieving—is, par- 
adoxically, a serious problem. New motiva- 
tions must be found to replace in part the 
lessening pressure to toil for survival. Our 
third revolution—the scientific revolution— 
is the principal cause of technological un- 
employment, the population explosion, and 
the increases in the percentage of older peo- 
ple. Around the world less privileged people 
are attempting to jam our three revolutions 
into a twinkling of time. We are faced with 
a continuing international crisis that prom- 
ises to continue for decades, with an opposing 
political system determined that the revolu- 
tions around the world will be interpreted in 
reactionary, authoritarian terms. 

There are deep implications in this new 
stage of social evolution for higher education 
in general and for the land-grant institutions 
in particular. It is clear that we are now 
dependent, and will be increasingly depend- 
ent, upon intense cultivation of brainpower 
for our present and future welfare. We need 
wider and higher levels of education in all 
fields for effective working of our complex, 
swiftly moving, technical democracy. We 
cannot have too much cultivated intelligence 
and special training for intelligent political 
decision making, for expansion and exploita- 
tion of new knowledge, for the solution of 
social problems, for the management of in- 
dustry, for the interpretation of human 
events, for the enrichment of life associated 
with the advancement of the arts and the 
humanities, and for the achievement of per- 
manent peace and improvement of human 
welfare around the globe. 

The very large and distinguished role of 
private colleges and universities will con- 
tinue. However, an increasing share of mass 
higher education must be borne by public 
colleges and universities, which are largely 
an outgrowth of the Land Grant Act. A 
large part of the task of educational democ- 
ratization lies within the tradition and re- 
sponsibility of these colleges, The act con- 
stituted a substantial recognition by the 
Nation that public resources should be de- 
voted to providing the opportunity for tal- 
ented individuals, whatever their economic 
status, to obtain advanced education. 

Parenthetically, I should like to say that 
I have personal reason for being a strong 
supporter of the use of public resources in 
higher education. I graduated from a public 
high school at the beginning of the great de- 
pression. Had there not existed a land-grant 
institution near my home in the Los Angeles 
area, it is probable that I should not have 
had a chance to obtain a higher education. 
Indeed, upon my graduation from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, another 
campus of the same public institution, at 
Berkeley, offered me the opportunity. to go 
on to graduate work. From my experiences 
as a teacher, researcher, and administrator in 
that university, it is clear that, even though 
we may live in relatively affluent times, many 
gifted students will not be able to cultivate 
their talents unless fine educational facili- 
ties are available to them at minimum cost, 

The increasing obligation in higher educa- 
tion derives not only from the nature of mod- 
ern society but also from the great increase 
in population. Recent studies reflect that 
while in 1960 some 18 percent or 400,000 of 
the Nation’s 22-year-olds took baccalaureate 
degrees, there will be this demand on the 
part of 25 percent or 875,000 in 1970. If this 
essential doubling of graduates appears to 
be staggering, we can take heart from our 
experience with explosive expansion in the 
past as we more than doubled the annual 
number of baccalaureate recipients between 
1940 and 1960. 

Programs to meet these needs of our peo- 
ple and the Nation are going forward vigor- 
ously in the various States, and I believe it 
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is essential that our public institutions of 
higher learning continue to grow in strength 
and capacity in the years ahead. The self- 
interest of a society that has made much 
progress through exploitation of the intellect 
requires constant vigilance to insure educa- 
tional opportunity on a quantitative as well 
as a qualitative scale, commensurate with the 
cultural and economic level of that society. 
In the light of past returns no investment of 
public resources today will pay better divi- 
dends than do shares in higher education. 
The lesson of the relationship between the 
level of education and the national good 
must not be lost, and in our age every State 
must turn increasingly to public resources to 
achieve the necessary intellectual endow- 
ment. 

I am pleased to hear that the University 
of Massachusetts is looking forward to a dou- 
bling of its student body, to 15,000 students, 
by 1975. Your progress is symbolic of the 
national trend among land-grant colleges— 
from a small agricultural college to a State 
college in 1931 and to a university in 1947. I 
have no doubt your progress will continue 
and that your significant contribution to the 
State and Nation will become even larger. 
Isympathize with those of you on the faculty 
and in the administration who have the diffi- 
cult problems of maintaining high quality in 
the face of explosive growth—quality in 
teaching staff in the face of heavy competi- 
tion, quality of facilities needed to remain up 
to date in teaching capabilities. In my posi- 
tion as chancellor of the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California these were my 
most difficult problems, even when I was 
aided by the generous support of a public 
that has always placed its faith largely in 
the public education tradition. 

In your efforts to provide sufficient oppor- 
tunities for your young citizens, I would 
remind you that there is increasing aware- 
ness by the Nation as a whole that the States 
must receive help from the Federal Govern- 
ment. In particular, Federal Government 
studies have recognized the need to give 
assistance to graduate teaching and research 
programs. 

In regard to the conduct of your under- 
graduate program, I have one suggestion that 
derives from my views of the nature of today’s 
world. It relates closely to citizens of a State 
that had such great influence in the found- 
ing of our democratic Nation. It has been 
said—and truly, I believe—that a liberally 
educated person is one who can make critical 
Judgments about affairs that affect him. In 
our time, every citizen is deeply affected by 
the affairs of science and technology. Intel- 
ligent citizenship in our scientific democracy 
would seem to require some general knowl- 
edge of science if the citizen is to participate 
effectively in the democratic process. Science 
formed a significant part of the knowledge 
of the educated men who founded our democ- 
racy. Yet paradoxically, as American science 
began to have a potent effect on our affairs, 
there was a serious decline in the science 
content of liberal education. A move to re- 
dress the balance was initiated after World 
War II, yet it is doubtful that science has 
been restored sufficiently to the curriculum 
of the liberal arts. I believe you can sig- 
nificantly contribute to the preparation of 
your graduates for intelligent participation 
in the modern democratic scientific society 
by insuring that your liberal arts graduates 
have some knowledge of the content, the 
methods, the history, the potential, and the 
sociological implications of science and tech- 
nology. 

Iam well aware that there is a corollary to 
this advice. Despite the burden of knowl- 
edge that must now be passed on to under- 
graduate science students, it is more essen- 
tial than ever that the future scientist have 
a thorough exposure to the humanities and 
the social sciences. Scientists are increas- 
ingly required to take part in political and 
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social decisionmaking. To participate most 
effectively, they should have a broad back- 
ground in the humanities, the social sci- 
ences, and the arts. 

In my opinion, the most important re- 
sponse to these challenges of education in 
our times is harder work. Our productivity 
and increased knowledge have made ad- 
vanced education both essential and possible 
on a mass scale. There is a corresponding 
need for increased intellectual toil. To the 
student this may seem like a bitter harvest of 
the scientific revolution, Real intellectual 
achievement, however, has always required 
relentless toil. Nor have those who have 
deeply explored this form of labor been left 
wanting in satisfaction and fulfillment. 

In addition to hard work, I should like 
to suggest that some progress in the en- 
largement of the undergraduate's horizons 
can be achieved by a special kind of cross- 
fertilization on the academic staff. I won- 
der if it would not be fruitful, for example, 
to systematically make provision for a mem- 
ber of your department of economics to be 
a man with special interest in science? 
Should not a member of the philosophy 
faculty be well grounded in science, espe- 
cially the modern science which is so deeply 
affecting thought today? A history professor 
who specializes in the influence of science 
on historical processes could make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the scientific literacy 
of his students. A systematic sprinkling of 
your science faculties with professors hav- 
ing particular command of the arts of 
humanities might, likewise, significantly 
increase the cultural heritage of science 
students. 

I should like to add a footnote to my sug- 
gestion of undergraduate breadth for the 
specialist and depth for the generalist. We 
must not neglect to provide a sound founda- 
tion for specialization. Several years ago a 
study demonstrated that the liberal arts col- 
leges had provided the undergraduate train- 
ing for a surprisingly large number of Amer- 
ican scientists. I urge you to continue and 
expand your excellent undergraduate train- 
ing in this area. No less important is a 
sound undergraduate curriculum prepara- 
tory to graduate training in the social sci- 
ences and the humanities. Our new demo- 
cratic-scientific society calls for more highly 
trained men and women in every field. 

As we now enter the early stages of the 
scientific revolution—our third revolu- 
tion—the full flower of creative evolution is 
bursting upon us. Yet powerful as the 
forces of science and technology have al- 
ready .demonstrated themselves to be, rela- 
tively speaking we are only beginning to 
feel their influence. Our Nation and the 
world are committed to an accelerating cycle 
of knowledge-gathering and knowledge-ex- 
ploitation. We cannot visualize in detail the 
consequences for the future. We can, how- 
ever, clearly see that we can, if we have 
the wisdom, create an environment essen- 
tially of our choosing. The scientific revolu- 
tion can provide for the essential needs 
of men around the globe. Our small world 
will grow smaller. At the same time our 
perspective will be broadened unimaginably 
by the exploration of space. We can only 
guess at the distant impact of this dyna- 
mism on man, his institutions, the content of 
thought and the quality of life. We can be 
sure, however, that successful adaptation to 
the changing environment can be achieved, 
in an atmosphere of freedom, only through 
advancement of men generally to higher 
levels of education. 

The challenge of the future to the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts—and, indeed, to all 
of higher education—is unprecedented in 
the history of learning. You must double 
your enrollment in a little more than a dec- 
ade, all the while striving to increase the 
quality of learning. The nature of our world 
calls upon you to produce, if you can, a new 
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and wiser breed of men and women. As a 
group they must see and comprehend larger 
horizons than men have ever known. They 
must know the total world and yet have 
the foundation for the special skills the 
world requires. They must cherish old val- 
ues—especially our humane, liberal heritage 
of freedom—and be able to perceive and 
preserve those values in a constantly chang- 
ing world. They must have the flexibility 
to welcome change, in order to cope with an 
environment that more than ever tests man’s 
capacity to adapt. They must understand 
the enormous new power of man, its sources 
and its potentials; and they must know how 
to use it with wisdom and restraint. They 
must come closer than ever before to the 
real practice of the philosophy that all men 
are brothers. 

This is a tall order. But these are tall 
times. The people of Massachusetts have 
contributed more than their share of lead- 
ership to the American Revolution, to the 
industrial revolution, and to the scientific 
revolution. Through the University of 
Massachusetts, I am sure they will bear their 
full share of responsibility in meeting the 
primary challenge of our times—the fullest 
possible democratization of higher educa- 
tion. 


THE ENDURING WORLD OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
have often said that Thomas Jefferson 
was our greatest political philosopher. 
In fact, I would be willing to rate him, 
as equal to any political philosopher of 
recorded history. In any event, his po- 
litical philospophy was embodied in an 
experiment in government that has en- 
dured longer than the present form of 
any government in the world. Dr. 
Julian P. Boyd, who is the editor of “The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson,” of which 
16 volumes out of an anticipated total of 
50, already have been produced, un- 
doubtedly is the greatest Jeffersonian 
scholar of our day and time, says that 
the political philosophy of Jefferson is 
an enduring one. 

On the 270th anniversary of the 
granting of the royal charter to the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Jefferson’s 
alma mater, Dr. Boyd delivered a memo- 
rable address at William and Mary, en- 
titled “The Enduring World of Thomas 
Jefferson.” 


Our age of crisis— 


Said Dr. Boyd in that address— 


like that which fostered the world of Jeffer- 
son, compels a reassessment of values and a 
probing of the fundamental principles of 
government, 


Writing of the Williamsburg Conven- 
tion in the early summer of 1776, which 
produced Virginia’s famous Bill of 
Rights, Jefferson said: 


Ours was not only the first of the Amer- 
ican States, but the first nation in the world, 
at least within the records of history, which 
peaceably, by its wise men, formed, on free 
deliberation, a constitution of government 
for itself, and deposited it in writing among 
their archives, always ready and open to the 
appeal of every citizen. 

That convention— 


Dr. Boyd noted— 


assembled without any sanction of law, 
without even the color of formal legality 
which the revolutionary parliament of 1688 
and the Federal Convention of 1787 pos- 
sessed. But its epochal significance lies 
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neither in that fact nor in the unprece- 
dented manner in which, of its own free de- 
liberation, it declared all government to be 
totally dissolved and then to es- 
tablish a new “Mode of civil polity” for the 
commonwealth. The cataclysmic nature of 
the Revolution of 1776 was that it overturned 
a theory that had back of it the sanction of 
centuries of experience. Its glory was that 
the people in whom, under the new theory, 
sovereignty was henceforth to be lodged ac- 
complished this revolution with a minimum 
of dislocation in the social structure. 

The unprecedented and enduring signifi- 
. 
it affirmed a moral proposition for this Na- 
tion and for all men. It assumed that the 
old dialog between those who feared and 
those who trusted the people would be con- 
tinued, not only because it was natural but 
also because it was necessary. But from that 
time forward, though he might travel a long, 
hazardous journey before making himself 
into a wise and benevolent sovereign, man 
himself was the repository of all power. This 
was an irreversible decision in human 
history. 


Mr. President, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of good government so pronounced 
by Thomas Jefferson will endure as long 
as there is a free world. And it is timely 
to repeat it because there are many who 
agree with the English essayist, who, 
years ago, felt that he was “suspended 
between two worlds—the one dead and 
the other not yet capable of being born.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Boyd’s wonderful address 
at William and Mary last February may 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ENDURING WORLD OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 
(By Julian P. Boyd) 

The world of Thomas Jefferson was closer 
to that of Aristotle than to ours. In cast- 
ing our glance backward today we might do 
well to remember what he had to say of 
Athenian ideas of government. “So different 
was the state of society then, and with those 
people, from what it is now and with us,” 
he wrote of the ancient Greeks, “that I think 
little edification can be obtained from their 
writings on the subject of government. They 
had just ideas of the value of personal lib- 
erty; but none at all of the structure of 
government best calculated to preserve it. 
They knew no medium between a democracy 
(the only pure republic, but impracticable 
beyond the limits of a town) and an aban- 
donment of themselves to an aristocracy, or 
a tyranny, independent of the people.” 

This was the mature opinion of a man who 
already knew his Thucydides and Livy be- 
fore he entered this college, who was in 
fact one of the most assiduous students of 
history in an age that considered a knowl- 
edge of the Greek and Roman past to be 
a fundamental necessity for the enlightened 
citizen and the legislator. This was the 
opinion of a man who had no confidence 
at all in the mere structure of government, 
or indeed of any laws and constitutions, as 
a means of liberty—that sacred 
fire could be kept alive only when the peo- 
ple cherished and tended it with zealous 
care. When they failed in this, no institu- 
tions or forms could preserve it for them. 
This was the opinion of a man, in brief, 
who at once found history the most rele- 
vant of studies and yet turned his back on 
much of past experience as being either use- 
less or an encumbrance to the task before 
him and his age. History was a bench mark, 
not a blue print. The distinction is worth 
noting by a people who look to the past for 
guidance so earnestly as Americans do. 
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We are now being assured by the intel- 
lectual fatalists of Europe, and by some 
among us who echo them, that more than 
2,000 years of Western civilization are draw- 
ing swiftly to a close and that past ex- 
perience has no meaning or use for us in 
the tasks of a totally new epoch. The 
glimpse we are given of a future dominated 
by science, controlled by technology, and 
paralyzed by the tyranny of impotent but 
multiplying man who conquered his en- 
vironment before disciplining himself un- 
der a rule of law seems to support this as- 
sumption. It is a vision to make stout 
hearts quail. The philosophers of despair, 
unable to embrace the comfort of religion, 
yet march parallel with those who look for 
man's salvation on another shore and in a 
better land. United in accepting the pro- 
pensity for evil as a dominant force in man, 
these two attitudes of despair and of faith 
seem to be joined also in the comfort they 
sometimes unwittingly afford to the forces 
of traditionalism and reaction. 

We may accept readily enough the propo- 
sition that the great era in history that we 
characterize as Western civilization is clos- 
ing or has closed. Ours indeed seems to be 
the most revolutionary upheaval in all his- 
tory, and it may well be that man will oblit- 
erate himself before discovering that his 
Western society has been supplanted by a 
world society that is no longer his. Even now 
the moment seems upon us in which the old 
argumentum deductione of the existence of 
life on other planets may be verified or set 
at rest by actual exploration. This, if proved, 
will elevate to a new plane of philosophical 
discussion the question of the meaning of 
life, a discussion comparable to that precipi- 
tated in the Europe of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella by the discovery of the American aborig- 
ines, Our age of crisis, like that which 
fostered the world of Jefferson, compels a re- 
assessment of values and a probing of the 
fundamental principles of government. 

It is natural to assume in the face of such 
cataclysmic change that Jefferson's world will 
recede further and further from our view 
and its meaning will seem less and less rele- 
vant. Yet we should not be too sure. One 
element that seems certain to remain with 
us from the past is that of tyranny—the 
tyranny of man's injustice to man, the tyr- 
anny of national hatreds, the tyranny of war, 
and the tyranny of a thousand nameless 
fears for which icy despair and religious faith 
seem the only available alternatives. Even 
so, the whole course of past experience justi- 
fies an equally confident belief that another 
element will remain and will serve as a coun- 
tervailing legacy from that world—that is, 
Jefferson’s resolute way of looking at tyranny 
in whatever form it might assume over the 
mind of man. 

The tyranny that the world of Jefferson 
faced seems almost idyllic by comparison 
with the manifold forms that loom up before 
us. “The King, Lords, and Commons * * * 
compose the ‘constitution’, and supreme leg- 
islature, of the British Empire,” declared one 
who lived in that world, “Every member of 
our Empire is born under this control, must 
live subject to it while he is a member, and 
is protected by it as such: whether he reside 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. British 
freedom then is a freedom of law, a consti- 
tutional freedom, a freedom of acting and 
speaking what is right, a freedom founded in 
reason, happiness, and security.” Such was 
the affirmation of a man who, like Jefferson, 
had sworn allegiance to the sovereign that 
presided over this empire of law and liberty. 

Despite the long catalogue of misdeeds of 
that sovereign as recorded in the Declaration 
of Independence, it would be a rash his- 
torian who should attempt to deny that this 
constitutional monarchy, the richest and 
most powerful on earth, possessed the es- 
sential attributes of freedom under law. 
Jefferson was free to voice his opinions and 
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did so without let or hindrance. He was 
assured of a trial by a jury of his peers if 
he committed a crime, and the great bul- 
wark of the common law stood between him 
and any arbitrary invasion of his rights. 
There were no ruling oligarchies to be over- 
thrown, no hereditary classes to be dis- 
possessed of their privileges, no masses of 
peasantry waiting to be liberated from in- 
tolerable burdens as in Europe. No ec- 
clesiastical establishments oppressed him, 
for those that existed, whether Anglican as 
in Virginia or Congregational as in New Eng- 
land, were of the people rather than hier- 
archical. By what process, then, could the 
sensitive, scholarly young man who was nur- 
tured in this college two centuries ago by 
teachers as loyal as himself come to believe 
in a scant decade and a half that his sov- 
ereign was a tyrant and that rebellion to him 
was obedience to God? What moved him 
toward treason and caused him to become 
one of those whom Dr. Samuel Johnson 
called zealots of anarchy? 

It is impossible even as an act of imagina- 
tion to recreate a world that has disap- 
peared: Our own biases are too fixed, the 
records are too lifeless and fragmentary, the 
giare of the present too blinding, and the 
motives of men too inscrutable. It is easy 
enough to see the outward artifacts of such 
a world and to comprehend the blind intran- 
sigence with which men of opposing convic- 
tions debated the nature of the British im- 
perial constitution, for we have yet with 
us, in unprecedented magnitude and com- 
plexity, that old, central problem of politics 
of balancing the rightful claims of the part 
against the just claims of the whole. 

From our vantage point we can see how 
the issue might have been settled and the 
constitution preserved, as in fact was done a 
century and a half too late with the creation 
of a commonwealth of self-governing domin- 
ions linked by allegiance to a common sov- 
ereign. But the abstractions of the world 
of Jefferson ani the true configuration of its 
character seem as elusive to us as drifting 
fog. What we cannot grasp is the indefin- 
able quality that leads some men to call 
anarchy what others call freedom, some to 
regard as tyranny what others consider con- 
stitutional liberty. As the Marquis de Chas- 
tellux observed while in Virginia, when men 
are determined to be free it is exceedingly 
difficult to prove them wrong. 

The first and most important meaning 
that the world of Jefferson has for us, there- 
fore, is that there are two ways of looking 
at what we call sovereignty. Since that 
troublesome abstraction is a central prob- 
lem for us as it was for Jefferson, we should 
do well to remember the tragic yet hopeful 
fate that our two ways of looking at sov- 
ereignty are really two ways of looking at 
man. These two necessary and enduring at- 
titudes, as the world of Jefferson understood 
well but as we seem to have forgotten, are 
grounded on emotions whose origins lie deep 
in our primoridial past. 

One attitude is that exhibited by a young 
Briton who came to Williamsburg on the eve 
of the upheaval. So astute an historian 
as Edward Gibbon, preoccupied with the 
causes of Romes’ decline, could sit unheed- 
ing in the gallery of the House of Commons 
as the fairest part of the British Empire 
slipped from the hands of Lord North. But 
the sensitive, cultivated British traveler saw 
at once on landing in Virginia that great 
events for ominous ends were being fostered 
by a kind of man he had not known in Eu- 
rope. “A few weeks since,” he observed, “the 
Thames was the most considerable river I 
ever beheld; it is now, comparatively, re- 
duced to a diminutive stream.” American 
men seemed as different as American topog- 
raphy. They were shrewd, penetrating, liti- 
gious, and dominated by a sense of equal- 
ity—that most subversive element in the 
whole arsenal of republican principles. They 
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were led by factious, designing men who 
aroused class hatreds and made the inferior 
orders of people” discontented with their lot 
in this world. They could not fail to become 
a great political and commercial power, he 
saw with apprehension, or be “retained as 
British subjects, otherwise than by inclina- 
tion and interest.” 

His way of meeting the impending danger 
reflected the enduring premise on which it 
rested. The creation of an order of colonial 
nobility, the establishment of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, the multiplication of the ties of 
commerce, and other prizes in the great lot- 
tery of imperial politics would cause men 
to adhere more steadily to their duty to 
church and state and would rivet more firmly 
the attachment of colonies to empire. A 
whole phalanx of thoughtful members of the 
religious, political, educational, and legal es- 
tablishment of Great Britain from Black- 
stone to Adam Smith would have agreed both 
in the analysis of this discerning young 
traveller and in the solution that he pro- 
posed, The benefits and protections afforded 
by the sovereign extended downward and 
outward to the limits of the empire, requir- 
ing a reciprocal obedience and duty on the 
part of the subject that could best be ex- 
acted—human nature being what it was— 
by appealing to the inclinations and in- 
terests of men. 

The other attitude toward sovereignty and 
toward mankind is perfectly symbolized by 
a Plutarchian opposite of the young British 
traveller, Thomas Jefferson, who may well 
have seen him on the Duke of Gloucester 
Street at the outset of a career that spoke 
uniquely for free men, The tall, shy young 
man from the upper reaches of the James 
arrived at this college at precisely the right 
moment. Half a century earlier he might 
have lived and died a cultivated planter and 
lawyer, indulging his taste for music and 
science, living happily in a prosperous society 
of well-ordered institutions to whose sover- 
eign he could give steady allegiance. Half 
a century later he would no doubt have be- 
come as star-crossed as those whose tragic 
fate it was, as Jefferson feared it would be, 
to challenge sovereignty on other and in- 
defensible moral grounds. But one of those 
miraculously transforming experiences that 
occur when seed, sun, and good soil are in 
conjunction fell to him as the responsive 
student of a teacher to whom world history 
owes much. William Small and Thomas 
Jefferson explored together, in friendship and 
in complete harmony of mind, the world of 
Bacon, Newton, and Locke—a world conceived 
in the Renaissance, nutured in the refor- 
mation, and brought to its moment of ful- 
fillment here in a new land under the benefi- 
cent rays of the enlightenment. To this 
college belongs the honor of having assisted 
nature and history in preparing Jefferson to 
meet the sun as it arose on the new empire 
of liberty. 

Here, then, two attitudes toward man met 
symbolically on the streets of Williamsburg. 
One feared man’s propensities for evil, dis- 
trusted his capacity to make reason pre- 
dominate over his passions, and believed an 
appeal to his selfish inclinations and inter- 
ests would keep him orthodox in religion, 
dutiful to his sovereign, and obedient to 
law. The opposing attitude rested on con- 
fidence in man’s better nature, faith in his 
capacity for self-government, and hope that, 
in an ordered universe governed by natural 
law and under the influence of expanding 
science, he would go on improving himself 
and his condition. The attitudes were as old 
as man. They were, as Emerson declared, 
attitudes of conservatism and of innovation 
that had divided the State and “disputed 
the possession of the world ever since it 
was made.” Jefferson, Franklin, Adams, and 
other thoughtful leaders accepted this nat- 
ural cleavage in opinions and assumed that 
political parties would become organized 
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around them—opinions which, as De Toc- 
queville declared, “are perpetually to be met 
with under all the forms and all the names 
which have ever obtained in free commu- 
nities—the one tending to limit, the other 
to extend indefinitely, the power of the peo- 
ple.” As Franklin expressed it in 1786, 
parties “will exist wherever there is liberty, 
and perhaps they help to preserve it.” Jeffer- 
son agreed that the natural division of 
parties was the most wholesome that could 
“exist in any government, and well worthy 
of being nourished, to keep out those of a 
more dangerous character.” 

But Washington in the Farewell Address 
warned his countrymen “in the most sol- 
emn manner against the baneful effects of 
the spirit of party,” and added: “This spirit, 
unfortunately, is inseparable from our na- 
ture, having its roots in the strongest pas- 
sions of the human mind. It exists under 
different shapes in all governments, more or 
less stifled, controlled, or repressed; but, in 
those of the popular form it is seen in its 
greatest rankness and is truly their worst 
enemy.” Neither Jefferson nor De Tocque- 
ville could have agreed with the incompara- 
ble leader of the Revolution, though many 
a dispossessed Loyalist nodded approval of 
sentiments that echoed so faithfully those 
they had expressed in the years of debate 
preceding the Revolution. To Jefferson, who 
understood from the outset that the sea of 
liberty would be boisterous and that the 
great decision of 1776 was a “bold and doubt- 
ful election,” this was too close to the belief 
of Hume that the theory of representative 
government was a noble dream belied by 
all history and experience. To De Tocque- 
ville, it seemed that the extinction of parties 
might lessen public strife but it would also 
cause a loss of public morality. In this lies 
the clue to what meaning the world of 
Jefferson has for our world of crisis. 

We have long been assured by historians 
that the American Revolution was a conserv- 
ative one because it had no need to over- 
throw the structure of society to insure its 
triumph. I believe it to be, on the con- 
trary, the most epochal of all revolutions. 
Late in life Jefferson wrote of the conven- 
tion which met here in Williamsburg in 1776: 
“Ours was not only the first of the American 
States, but the first nation in the world, at 
least within the records of history, which 
peaceably, by its wise men, formed, on free 
deliberation, a constitution of government 
for itself, and deposited it in writing among 
their archives, always ready and open to the 
appeal of every citizen.” That convention 
assembled without any sanction of law, with- 
out even the color of formal legality which 
the revolutionary Parliament of 1688 and 
the Federal Convention of 1787 possessed. 
But its epochal significance lies neither in 
that fact nor in the unprecedented manner 
in which, of its own free deliberation, it de- 
clared all government to be totally dissolved 
and then proceeded to establish a new “Mode 
of civil Polity” for the commonwealth. The 
cataclysmic nature of the revolution of 1776 
was that it overturned a theory that had back 
of it the sanction of centuries of experience. 
Its glory was that the people in whom, under 
the new theory, sovereignty was henceforth 
to be lodged accomplished this revolution 
with a minimum of dislocation in the social 
structure. 

The unprecedented and enduring signifi- 
cance of the pivotal year 1776, then, is that 
it affirmed a moral proposition for this Na- 
tion and for all men. It assumed that the 
old dialog between those who feared and 
those who trusted the people would be con- 
tinued, not only because it was natural but 
also because it was necessary. But from 
that time forward, though he might travel a 
long, hazardous journey before making him- 
self into a wise and benevolent sovereign, 
man himself was the repository of all power. 
This was an irreversible decision in human 
history. It was a wager of awesome dimen- 
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sions on man’s humane dispositions, and it 
was made in the face of tremendous odds 
furnished by nature and by recorded expe- 
rience. 

The American people were inflamed by the 
boldness of this unprecedented moral stature 
that men in America had assumed. Thomas 
Paine was merely stating, as usual, what 
was in the minds of multitudes when he 
declared it was this moral principle that 
made the American Revolution “the great- 
est and completest * * * the world ever 
knew.” This was true, he thought, because 
the people had assumed “on the theater of 
the universe a character hitherto unknown,” 
as if a newly created world had been en- 
trusted to their hands. An obscure settler 
in Kentucky echoed him by saying: “We 
have struck out a new track in some things, 
why not in all?” A merchant in New Eng- 
land voiced the same acceptance of moral 
responsibility and the implied meaning that 
it held for a progressive improvement in 
man’s condition: “Our country,” he wrote, 
“has already credit among the enlightened 
for the first establishment of religious lib- 
erty, the first complete separation of con- 
stitutional from legislative power, the crea- 
tion of the first national judiciary that was 
ever impowered to decide not only doubt- 
ful points of jurisprudence but constitu- 
tional law, and likewise the first legitimate 
provision for amending the Constitution it- 
self: It remains * * * for some of her most 
illustrious lawgivers to complete the high 
civil achievements by completely remold- 
ing that fundamental law of a republic— 
the manner of giving suffrages.” The Amer- 
ican was still human, still imperfect, still 
limited: But he had assumed a moral re- 
sponsibility that was unprecedented. He 
had invested for himself a share in the gov- 
ernment and henceforth the public interest 
was his responsibility. 

The Americans of that revolutionary epoch, 
already enjoying a general equality of mate- 
rial things, of education, of suffrage, and 
of the apparently endless resources provid- 
ed by a bountiful nature, were able by long 
preparation to produce and to elevate to 
positions of leadership statesmen who de- 
vised a workable Federal system and adapt- 
ed it to a great expanse of territory. That 
system has not only survived its hazards 
and travail to become the oldest republic on 
earth: It has gone on expanding even into 
the wastes of the Pacific and the Arctic at 
the very moment that other empires have 
been receding or are ended. It has become 
the wealthiest and most powerful of all na- 
tions. It has used its vast power in the 
recent past in a gesture of generosity to oth- 
er nations that is without precedent either 
in magnitude or in character. In the face 
of these facts it is not to be wondered at 
that the intellectuals who embrace despair 
in our time have dated the decline of West- 
ern civilization from 1789—a revolution that 
attempted the overthrow of the structure 
of society and failed—rather than from 1776. 
Our venture, as Learned Hand affirmed, may 
be a venture unproved, and the obstacles 
ahead seem almost insuperable. But the 
epochal wager placed on man’s humane dis- 
positions has not been lost—not yet. 

The agrarian republic of Thomas Jeffer- 
son has disappeared forever. We may note 
in passing that he did not invent it and 
was never so doctrinaire as to elevate to the 
the level of a political theory the proposition 
that democratic principles depended for 
their validity upon the trade that men fol- 
lowed. If, as many have thought, its in- 
evitable disappearance proves him to be an 
unrealistic theoretician and, moreover, a re- 
actionary who wished to preserve a static 
republic of yeomen farmers, it can only be 
said that the same terms must be applied 
to one who has never been regarded as an 
impractical visionary—Benjamin Franklin. 
The essence of the Jeffersonian position is 
that, under the pervading moral principle 
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embraced at the outset, change was inevi- 
table, change in the direction of improvement 
was always to be sought, and in fact nothing 
was unchangeable save the inalienable rights 
of man. The earth, he asserted, belongs to 
the living, and the dead have neither rights 
nor power over it. It may be that mankind 
whose life is guided by an overarching tech- 
nology will not have its capacity for self- 
government enlarged by the hail, storm, and 
flood that seemed to do this for an agrarian 
society in the 18th century. But this was 
a schooling of necessity and that school, like 
nature itself, encouraged virtue and vice 
with an indifferent hand. Tyrants, as well 
as republicans, were nurtured on the soil 
and the same may turn out to be true of 
the laboratory. 

What the world of Jefferson has to offer 
us, therefore, is only an abstraction and an 
example drawn from an era that may be 
whoily irrelevant in the world that we face. 
It offers us first of all a warning. It as- 
sumed that self-government was possible 
only when the people were informed, that all 
issues affecting human Institutions would 
be viewed from the two old and natural dis- 
positions which lead men to contest for 
power, and that the outcome would depend 
ultimately on the continuance of the dia- 
log. Dissent and the right of legitimate 
opposition, then, provided the impulse for 
those “vibrations of power” between the two 
opposing attitudes that Alexander Hamilton 
believed to be the peculiar genius of our 


This is a warning that we have not heeded. 
In education, in the press, in the industrial 
community, and in the world of philan- 
thropy where innovation is a particular re- 
sponsibility, controversy is shunned and too 
often dissent is regarded almost as an equiv- 
alent of disloyalty. The press, which was the 
foundation of Jefferson’s world and which 
until recently maintained in vigorous health 
the dialogue of the opposing points of view, 
marches steadily on in its monopolizing 
course, arm in arm with the marketplace 
and only here and there daring to raise the 
responsible voice of criticism. Pamphleteer- 
ing addressed to fundamental issues, raising 
realistic questions about the problems of 
this new age, and proposing their solution 
by practical confrontation rather than by 
outworn stereotypes is hopefully present 
amongst us in the same pragmatic way in 
which the pamphleteering of Adams, Jeffer- 
son, and others faced issues realistically and 

workable if imperfect solutions in 
their day. This affords ground for hope, 
but some of the best of this pamphleteering 
has been stigmatized as controversial and 
none of it has yet found such a zealous 
audience as Jefferson’s world possessed. 

In politics, debate is all but stilled. 
Political power coalesces not around the two 
ancient standards of opposed attitudes by 
which a hesistant and lurching progress for- 
ward is insured, but around arrangements 
and negotiations whose method is derived 
from the most inappropriate of sources— 
the marketplace. The warning about the 
politics of negotiation was issued in memo- 
rable words by Adam Smith a long time ago: 
the piddling arts of trade, he declared, should 
not be “erected into political maxims for the 
conduct of a great empire.” Such a dis- 
cussion of the nature of government as took 
place in our early history between two op- 
posing views is now manifested chiefly by 
the Supreme Court, making the law in this 
and in other respects a teacher of incal- 
culable importance. In our representative 
system the primary responsibility for con- 
ducting debate on great issues rests with our 
legislators, but the ultimate responsibility 
for its absence rests with us: from 1776 on- 
ward this was a moral responsibility that 
We could not avoid. It is therefore pro- 
foundly true, so it seems, that the success of 
the venture in this new age—indeed its 
capacity to survive—depends first of all on 
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aa remaining faithful to the proposition 

for ourselves in the beginning. 
J ra thse Oare So Artie a 
ciety in which the legal right of revolution 
can no longer be tolerated, but the alterna- 
tive to a steadfast adherence to the idea of 
self-government by the use of reason is one 
for which history offers even more hazard- 
ous odds than that on which our awesome 
wager is placed. 

The solemn warning that the world of 
Jefferson has for us is symbolized in a scene 
that took place in 1798 in the Senate of the 
United States. A bill was being debated that 
its sponsors hoped would stifie dissent, con- 
trol political opposition, and protect Ameri- 
cans from alien ideas by the old and fallible 
instruments of oppression—persecution, 
fines, and jail. It was a bill born of one of 
the two enduring attitudes of man—a fear 
of subversion and a distrust of man’s ca- 
pacity for reason—and it was being chal- 
lenged by one legislator who stood on the 
countervailing proposition. His arguments 
went unheeded, for the majority of the Sen- 
ate abandoned their red morocco chairs 
and went to the windows to look down up- 
on the soldiers marching by Independence 
Hall with drums, fifes, and flying colors. 
The troops were also watched by a populace 
whose passions had been inflamed against a 
nation that had only recently been an ally in 
the struggle for independence and for the 
establishment of a new character in the uni- 
verse. The Senator went on speaking to 
empty desks, defending the rights of a free 
men to speak freely. But other legislators 
in that chamber who were also sworn to up- 
hold the right turned their back on the Bill 
of Rights and looked for the Nation's se- 
curity in the suppression of new ideas, in a 
narrow and inflamed patriotism, and in the 
source that stands as an automatic confes- 
sion of insecurity—military power. They 
turned their backs, that is to say, on the 
moral proposition that the Nation had em- 
braced. The lonely defender was over- 
whelmed on that day of treachery. But the 
new character in the universe was now sover- 
eign and 2 years later, under Jefferson's lead- 
ership and with the same outraged majesty 
with which the king of an earlier day flung 
to outer darkness those who affronted the 
kingly dignity or sought to undermine the 
regal power, this new-found sovereign scorn- 
fully dispossessed the attempted subverters 
of its rule. 

This solemn and symbolic warning from 
the world of Jefferson admonishes us not to 
look for our security in armaments, not to 
turn our back on the source of our strength, 
not to abandon the moral responsibility we 
assumed before all mankind. It was Jeffer- 
son's hope, sustained with the fervor of re- 
ligious faith, that man would place his re- 
Uance in reason and in justice. In a world 
that has given so many and such cruel blows 
to this humane aspiration, we may find it 
difficult to believe that men still cherish this 
new character in the universe, still care 
about striking off on a new track in a new 
age, still understand the moral principle nec- 
essary to sustain them in the venture. Yet 
all past experience seems to indicate that the 
alternative would be worse. In addition to 
this solemn warning, we thus have one other 
legacy from the world of Jefferson. Hope, he 
was forever saying, is better than despair. 
The hope that he held for the American 
people was that they would aspire to a goal 
beyond the reach even of Athenian destinies 
and would not lose sight of the principle 
that alone might make this possible. 


ANALYSIS OF ANTI-POLL-TAX 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Congressional Quarterly fact sheet for 
the week ending April 26, 1963, has a very 
interesting analysis on the 24th amend- 
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ment, commonly known as the anti-poll- 
tax amendment, introduced by my very 
able and distinguished colleague, Senator 
HOLLAND. 

The analysis points out that ratifica- 
tion of the anti-poll-tax amendment is 
very near, with 32 States already having 
taken action along this line. 

This is indeed a remarkable achieve- 
ment, and I am very pleased to again 
congratulate my colleague for his per- 
sistent efforts, which obviously now are 
to be crowned with success. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
factual statement appearing in the Con- 
gressional Quarterly fact sheet be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the factual 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


RATIFICATION OF ANTI-POLL-TAxX AMENDMENT 
Very Near 


The proposed 24th amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, banning the payment of a poll 
tax as a qualification for voting in Federal 
elections and primaries, appears assured of 
ratification, although failure of passage by a 
single State may hold up its final approval 
in 1963. 

As of April 25, 32 of the 38 States needed 
for final ratification of a constitutional 
amendment have passed the measure. In 
three other States—Delaware, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma—the amendment has passed one 
house of the legislature and is awaiting ap- 
proval in the second. 

Only Mississippi, one of the five States 
still having a poll tax, rejected the amend- 
ment, although Arizona, South Dakota and 
Wyoming ended their regular legislative 
sessions without taking final action on the 
measure this year. 

The legislatures of four other States— 
Maine, New Hampshire, North Carolina, and 
Texas—are still in their regular sessions, 
but the latter two are not expected to ap- 
prove the anti-poll-tax amendment. 

Thus, if the three States that have given 
partial passage to the amendment plus 
Maine and New Hampshire approve the 
measure, it will still be one short of the 
three-quarters (38) of the States necessary 
for final ratification. 

It is conceivable, however, that one of the 
States that adjourned its legislature without 
passing the amendment may be recalled into 
special session to reconsider ratification. In 
any case, two of those States, Arizona and 
South Dakota, plus Kentucky, have regular 
sessions of their legislatures scheduled for 
early 1964 and can be expected to provide 
the necessary ratifications at that time. 

INTRODUCED BY HOLLAND 

The proposed anti-poll-tax amendment 
was introduced in Congress by Senator 
SPESSARD L. HoLLAND, Democrat, of Florida, 
who has long favored the abolition of poll 
taxes. During his days in the Florida Legis- 
lature, HoLLAND was one of the chief backers 
of the bill that abolished the poll tax in 
Florida in 1937. He has introduced an anti- 
poll-tax amendment in every Congress since 
1949, but none was ever reported out of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. In 1962, the 
Holland amendment was brought to the 
floor of the Senate by adding the anti-poll- 
tax provision to a minor resolution, bypass- 
ing the Judiciary Committee. The Senate, 
after a mild Southern filibuster, March 27, 
1962, passed the amendment by a wide mar- 
gin, as did the House August 27. 

The ratification process of the proposed 
amendment was given a boost when Presi- 
dent Kennedy on March 22 sent telegrams to 
the Governors of 23 States that had not yet 
ratified the amendment urging them to sup- 
port ratification by their legislatures. “Be- 
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cause very few State will meet 
in 1964,” the President said, “action by in- 
dividual States now is essential if the pro- 
posed amendment is to be effective during 
the 1964 elections.” 

Although there has been no 
compaign in favor of the amendment, many 
Congressmen and Senators from both parties 
have urged their State legislatures to ap- 
prove it and both national committees have 
announced their support. The rapid prog- 
ress of the anti-poll-tax amendment through 
the State legislatures has surprised many 
observers who had earlier predicted that the 
ratification process would take a number of 
years if it was successful at all. 

The amendment would have practical 
effect only in the five States that now levy 


a proposed State constitutional amendment 
to end its own poll tax, but has also passed 
an annual voter registration bill to replace 


able; and the date of final ratification: 
States ratifying 
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“THE ISSUES OF TODAY”—STATE- 
MENT BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
April 26, the Vice President of the United 
States, Lynpon B. Jonnson, addressed 
the Young Democratic National Com- 
mittee luncheon on the subject, “The 
Issues of Today.” 

The remarks of the Vice President are 
worthy of note and I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time to insert them in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Issues or Topay 

1 DOR Da n NOTS 
some. It may seem shallow and 
and nonintellectual to otuers. But a Demo- 
crat is never really a Democrat unless he is 
practical about politics. 

That is why—here before you who are the 
heirs and hope of our party’s future—I want 
to talk practical Democratic politics today. 
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In this year of 1963, our party holds the 
White House. We hold the Congress. We 
occupy a majority of the statehouses. We 
are the majority party among the millions 
of registered voters. 

But these are not measures enough. 
Too many Democrats too easily forget that 
the Democratic Party, as the majority party, 
is much more the historic exception than 
the historic rule. 

Out of the last 30 years, since 1933, Demo- 
crats have held the White House all but 8 

all but 4 years. Yet, this 
represents three-fourths the time Democrats 
have been in power in this century and two- 
thirds of the years of Democratic rule since 
Lincoln. 

Democrats can and proudly do invoke the 
names of Wilson and Roosevelt and Tru- 
man and Kennedy. But of these 20th-cen- 
tury Democratic Presidents, only F.D.R, was 
elected to office with a majority of the pop- 
ular vote. 

Starting with Jefferson, the victories of 
the Democratic Party have been hard-won 
victories. It is not coincidence that all the 
great Democratic Presidents have been—and 
had to be—eminently ictans 
because the political battles of the people are 
never casually won. 

A LANDMARK REPORT 


On January 19 of this year, the Democratic 
National Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Party Organization—under the chairman- 
ship of Congressman NEIL STAEBLER, of Michi- 
gan—made a landmark report. Every Demo- 
crat should read it and reread it—and take it 
to heart. In that report, Nem STAEBLER’S 
group rendered this most urgent conclusion: 
“The United States is in the middle of a pe- 
riod of political change. The majority of 
the voters in the United States consider 
themselves to be Democrats. President Ken- 
nedy enjoys an almost unprecedented popu- 
larity. Despite this, the Democratic Party is 
not certain of a majority of the presidential 
or congressional vote. The Democratic Party 
clearly must adapt its party activities and 
its organization to mobilize its full political 
support in 1964. 

That report goes on to say what far too 
many Democrats may not want to hear—that 
underlying social and political trends are 
changing the political responses of the 
American people. 

There is no need to belabor the obvious. 
We are living in different times, 
times, new times. When Harry Truman sur- 
prised Tom Dewey in 1948, 79 percent of the 
families in the United States had less than 
$5,000 a year income. When John F. Kennedy 
outlined the Democratic Party program of 
the New Frontier to the Nation in 1961, 59 
percent of the families had incomes over 
$5,000 a year. 

When Woodrow Wilson brought his New 
Freedoms to the people, he delivered his en- 
tire first inaugural address without men- 
tioning foreign affairs. In 1933, F.D.R. began 
his first term with a memorable inaugural 
in which foreign affairs was dealt with in 
three paragraphs—and deliberately assigned 
a role of secondary interest. In John F. 
Kennedy’s Presidency, foreign affairs and for- 
eign programs have dominated every month 
and week and virtually every day. 

In these years, the Presidency has 
changed. The lives of the people have 
changed. The party of the people—the party 
which exists to serve the people’s needs— 
must change, also, if it is to be responsive 
to the people—and if it is to receive the peo- 
pio A trust and confidence and support at the 
po: 

The Democratic Party is not a slum party, 
not a depression party, not a crisis party. It 
is the party of the people. It can—and it 
must—serve the people wherever they live, 
whatever their private economic condition, 
whatever the state of tensions in the world. 
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RESPONSIVE TO TIMES 


The man who today leads our 
well as our Nation—is offering his fellow 
Democrats 


enthusiastic support of Democrats every- 
where. 

We bave a message to carry to the people— 
whether they live in the heart of the city or 
in the suburbs. It is the message of a 
Democratic President, a Democratic admin- 
istration, and a Democratic Party offering re- 
sponsible new answers to the new needs of 
today. 

I realize there are a few Democrats who in 
this year of 1963 complain they are being 
denied the opportunity to relive what has 
become the legend of 1933, I happen to have 
lived through both times, here in Washing- 
ton. When I was the age of many of you, or 
younger, I knew F.D.R. nearly as well as I 
know John F, Kennedy. 

I believe that the issues before us now— 
and the opportunities open to us as a party— 
are far more challenging and far more 
exciting than those of 30 years ago. Our 
national abilities are much greater. The 
prospects of what we can achieve are in- 
finitely broader. As Democrats, we can—if 
only we will make a party effort worthy of 
the opportunity—achieve much more for our 
country, for the people and for our party 
than was done a generation ago. 

The aged have new needs. So do the 
young. Full use of our human resources is 
a new challenge. 

The urbanization of American life presents 
the most urgent new problems. 

In 1900, life expectancy at birth was 49 
years—today, it is 70. At the age of 65, a 
woman now can expect 16 more years—a 
man can expect 13 more years. Yet, of more 
than 17 million of our senior citizens, 7 out 
of 10 are trying to get by on social security 
checks ranging from $66 for a widow to $129 
for couples. Eighty percent of these citizens 
suffer from some kind of chronic ailment. 
But health insurance is covering from only 
10 to 15 percent of their costs. 

THE PARTY OF ACTION 

This problem of the people must be an- 
swered—and the Democratic administration 
offers responsible answers. 

While there are 17 million Americans past 
65, there are 70 million under 20—and by 
1970, there will be 86 million. Just this year, 
there are 1 million more 16-year-olds than 
last year. 

Boys and girls out of school between the 
ages of 16 and 21 represent only 7 percent 
of the labor force but 18 percent of the un- 
employed. The Nation must in this decade 
provide 26 million new jobs for young peo- 
ple—and this is the objective of the respon- 
sible programs and efforts of this Democratic 
administration. 

Employment is high. But unemployment 
persists in our economy, Ata time when we 
must mobilize all our resources to the fullest, 
our underuse of human capacity is costing 
us $30 to $40 billion annually in goods and 
services which we could use. The problem 
must be answered—and this Democratic ad- 
ministration offers initiative and leadership 
to produce the answers. 

Today, three-fourths of our people live 
on only 2 percent of the land of the United 
States. This metropolitan concentration is 
compounding old problems—and creating 
many new problems. Adequate and eco- 
nomical mass transit must be provided. We 
must control the pollution of the air which 
endangers life in 6,000 of our cities, costs us 
$11 billion a year in economic losses, and in 
some of our cities dumps as much as 25,000 
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tons of contamination on the residents 
annually. 
OBSTRUCTION 

For these new needs of America, the Demo- 
cratic administration is offering the answers 
which are required from responsible nation- 
al leadership. But the of extre- 
mism are offering the people little but criti- 
cism of those answers, and determined 
obstruction to the adoption of solutions these 
times require. 

I believe that the principal issue of Amer- 
ican politics today has become the difference 
in response of the two parties to the prob- 
lems of the people. 

We have new capacities. We have new po- 
tentials. We stand at the edge of a new era 
of human progress in our own country and 
in the world. At this decisive moment of 
opportunity, the party of the opposition of- 
fers only the slogan, “America cannot do it— 
America cannot afford the programs that we 
need.“ 

This outlook of the two parties is the pri- 
mary and most fundamental issue of Ameri- 
can politics today, and we should carry this 
issue to the people wherever they live. One 
party proposes action; the other party pro- 
poses only to block action. 

Let the people decide whether it is a proper 
standard of politics to campaign solely on a 
platform of preventing someone else from 
doing something. 

Let the people decide whether the conduct 
of this Nation’s relations with other nations 
in times of great danger and peril to us all 
should be subject to harassment and ex- 
ploitation. 

In power, and out of power, the Demo- 
cratic Party has always manifested the high- 
est order of responsibility toward the con- 
duct of our national affairs. When the 
national interest was involved, our support 
has not had to be asked for; it has been given 
without hesitation. 

Democrats in these postwar years have 
agreed with the words of the distinguished 
American who said: “The United States can- 
not successfully bring about a coalition for 
peace unless the two major political parties 
cooperate an all major policies.” 

You and I subscribe to those words, and I 
would commend to the partisans of the oppo- 
sition this rule laid down by John Foster 
Dulles. 

The American majority is constructive, and 
our party is today serving that constructive- 
ness. If the issues of the times are laid be- 
fore the people, if the Democratic answers 
are carried to the people, we shall continue to 
enjoy the majority trust and the majority 
position. 

This is the challenge to all of us who are 
Democrats, young or old. 


BACK TO STANDARDS 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
Sunday Star, April 28, carried an article 
by Marine Col. John Glenn, the man 
whose personal courage and dedication 
teamed up with our technological know- 
how to put America back in the space 
race 2 years ago. 

With his space flight, and in subse- 
quent events, Astronaut Glenn has been 
shown to the Nation as a man of courage 
and patriotism who does not feel that 
it is “corny” to wave the flag or to declare 
his obeisance to God. 

Writing in the Washington Sunday 
Star, he again displays his grasp of the 
truth behind the question, “What’s 
wrong with America?” and he provides 
some compelling answers. 

For a journey into the hard realities 
and pitfalls of life in the land of the 
affluent society, I recommend Astronaut 
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Glenn's message, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
In THE END WE Get BAcK TO STANDARDS 
(By John Glenn) 

(Nore.—In venturing into space, Astronaut 
John Glenn was afforded the rare oppor- 
tunity of looking upon earth from long 
range, seeing it as a unity rather than many 
nations. He has also taken a close look at 
American life and finds some things that 
should give us caution. Here, excerpted 
from an address to the Associated Press an- 
nual meeting last week, are remarks which 
set down the Glenn philosophy and point of 
view.) 

Life today is not tough for the average 
American. There is ample leisure time and 
the motivating challenges of the past are 
felt little, if at all. 

A good many of us today are content to 
be fat, dumb, and happy. With a polyun- 
saturated diet of the coming 35-hour week, 
the fly-now-pay-later vacation, and fringe 
benefits, many of us live in a chromium- 
plated world where the major enemy we face 
is crabgrass. 

We have gone from improving our national 
lot as wilderness settlers, to territorial ex- 
pansion and acquisition of additional nat- 
ural resources, to improvement by produc- 
tion and development of a complex but 
comparatively wealthy society. 

Our next challenge can well be the develop- 
ment of the individual, not as a regimented 
automaton, but as an individual with many 
capabilities. We can term this period the 
era of attainment, signifying that we are on 
the threshold of achieving the goal which 
has really been our objective since the 
founding of this country. 

There are those, of course, who, discuss- 
ing our affluent society, would have us do 
Just the opposite and retire large segments 
of our population until our productivity and 
our numbers of people balance each other. 
This is certainly not the method by which 
America gained its preeminence in such 
rapid fashion, nor is it the way I think most 
Amercans should or would like to go in the 
future. 

ON LIVING ON THE DOLE 


The average American does not want to 
live on the dole, be it called featherbedding, 
unwarranted subsidy, or premature retire- 
ment. 

For every person being supported for doing 
nothing, someone else must work twice as 
hard, or our national capability is reduced. 
Rather than a domestic goal of loafing and 
indolence, I feel certain most Americans 
would prefer to remain active and apply 
themselves. 

I suppose everyone has his own idea as 
to what real progress is, but to me, progress 
is that which will give the greatest numbers 
of people beneficial control over their future. 

We need to have the same respect and ad- 
miration for academic achievement and ex- 
cellence that we have for excellence in little 
league, or football, or basketball teams. For 
the greatest resource we have, and that which 
we sometimes take the least pride in devel- 
oping, is the human mind. 

Facts, inventiveness, and possession of 
knowledge are good, but unprincipled and 
unguided use of the power of knowledge 
could be ruthless. There must be guide- 
lines for us to follow. 


SOME SPIRITUAL WORDS 


Guidelines based on intangible principles 
have gone a long way toward making this 
country what itis today. Here I would think 
about such words as “ideals, standards, re- 
ligion, pride, and patriotism.” These are 
all spiritual words. Aren’t they somehow 
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funny and old-fashioned for these modern, 
practical times? 

Aren’t people strictly “squares” to be talk- 
ing this way about moral standards and 
spiritual beliefs? Isn't this rather a time 
to forget all that—to live it up, to look for 
kicks, to grab the buck, and to live for the 
day? 

Well, there is only one way that I know 
of to answer these questions: 

It is by looking back to chart the rise 
and fall of other civilizations. And when 
you do that, you suddenly find that ideals— 
far from being impractical—are the very 
stuff of survival. 

Every great society which came into being, 
and long endured, did so on the basis of 
convictions and beliefs so strong that they 
lifted individuals clear out of themselves 
and caused them to live—and die—for some 
aim or purpose, nobler and better than 
themselves. 

Look back and you will see that the whole 
fabric of this Nation’s growth, of its success 
and its glory, was woven of belief—belief in 
God, in the individual, in the land, in lib- 
erty, and in the emerging concept of democ- 
racy, as summed up in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. 


STRATEGY AND THE DEFENSE 
INTELLECTUALS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the current issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, the weekly feature entitled 
“Speaking Out” is written by Gen. 
Thomas D. White, former Air Force 
Chief of Staff who is now a contribut- 
ing editor for Newsweek magazine. The 
article is entitled “Strategy and the De- 
fense Intellectuals.” Nowhere have I 
found a better assessment of the fallacies 
inherent in the strategy plotted by the 
newly created legion of gray-flanneled 
field marshals than in this most per- 
ceptive article by General White. It 
should be read and studied by every 
American and particularly Members of 
the Congress. I, therefore, ask unan- 
imous consent that this article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRATEGY AND THE DEFENSE INTELLECTUALS 
(By Gen. Thomas D. White) 

(Norx.—A military expert says the aca- 
demic theorists in charge of our defense lack 
understanding of war and the enemy.) 

In common with many other military men, 
active and retired, I am profoundly appre- 
hensive of the pipe-smoking, tree-full-of- 
owls type of so-called professional defense 
intellectuals who have been brought into 
this Nation's Capital. I don't believe a lot 
of these often overconfident, sometimes ar- 
rogant young professors, mathematicians 
and other theorists have sufficient worldli- 
ness or motivation to stand up to the kind 
of enemy we face. War is a brutal, dirty, 
deadly affair. Our enemy is a coarse, crooked 
megalomaniac who aims to kill us. Excep- 
tions to the thesis that brute force, not 
theory, wins wars are so rare that every 
schoolboy can go back 3,000 years to David 
and Goliath, 

Stewart Alsop’s recent look at “Our New 
Strategy—The Alternative to Total War" 
(Saturday Evening Post, December 1, 1962) 
and his exposition of the defense intel- 
lectuals and their viewpoint form the basis 
of my commentary. It is perfectly clear to 
me from Mr. Alsop's context that by de- 
fense intellectuals” he means civilians and 
not military officials. 
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Stewart Alsop is too experienced a reporter 
to intrude his own views into the type of 
article cited. I accept what he has written, 
therefore, as an accurate picture of how some 
of our strategy-makers see themselves and 
our strategy. My comments, therefore, are 
on these images reflected in Mr. Alsop's 
mirror. 

The term defense intellectual“ conveys a 
nice, cozy, unwarlike and nonmilitary feel- 
ing, as though modern war could be settled 
on a chessboard in an ivy-covered great hall. 
Couple it with such relatively reassuring 
terms as “mutual deterrence,” “stability,” 
“no-cities response,” “second-strike counter- 
force capability” and other quasi-military 
shibboleths, and we have created an atmos- 
phere and mislanguage which to my mind 
is dangerously deceptive. Alsop wrote, “The 
jargon has an unreal and academic ring at 
first, like the debates of medieval theolo- 
glans.“ I must add that even after a life- 
time in the military service I consider most 
of these terms as recent inventions, as non- 
technical and unprofessional. They smack 
of “status words“ used by amateurs to im- 
press their listeners. 

I am quite sure that few of the terms and 
none of the so-called strategy behind these 
terms intended to deliberately mislead the 
public. But it is exactly this fuzziness, the 
innocence and naivete which worry me. The 
very fact that some of the strategy-makers 
refer to their jobs as “thinking about the 
unthinkable” is in itself a revelation of the 
weightless dreamland in which they move 
and have their influence, 


BLEATING AND BOUQUETS 


Because of their lack of experience and 
their muddled reasoning, these modern 
strategy-makers failed to evaluate properly 
Washington’s action in getting Soviet mis- 
siles removed from Cuba. The U.S. Govern- 
ment was courageous in the recent Cuban 
crisis. Yet it seems to me we had little 
choice. Here was our sworn enemy in our 
own front yard with a dagger about to be 
pointed at our heart. If we had not been 
decisive we surely could never have stood 
up to Khrushchev anywhere else in the 
world. Nevertheless all over this country 
there was a great pounding of our chests 
and loud bleating about the great American 
victory. 

It has been my observation that these 
bouquets aimed at ourselves came from 
three sources: those with understandable 
political motivation, the ignorant and the 
defense intellectuals. 

Perhaps the most dangerous aspect of 
American strategy-making today is that 
military influence apparently is so disparaged 
by the so-called intellectuals. The Alsop 
article makes one single reference to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. An extended interview 
with Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara on the new strategy never mentions 
the Joint Chiefs, the Nation’s highest mili- 
tary authorities designated by law as the 
principal military advisers to the President. 

To be sure, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, stands high in 
the echelons of the defense intellectuals. 
But it is worth noting that many military 
men look upon General Taylor as a political 
appointee and not a purely military 
strategist. 

Perhaps the most striking oversimplifica- 
tion of the present-day defense dilemma was 
given a few months ago by Under Secretary 
of State George Ball when he said, “In the 
field of modern defense there is no received 
wisdom, no tablets of the law, no copybooks, 
not even any demonstrated military pre- 
cepts.” And it is indeed true that only two 
atomic weapons have been used in all war- 
fare—and these, most significantly, by the 
United States of America. 

Certainly things have changed. The 
stakes are far higher, the mechanisms more 
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complex and the margins for error fine. In 
my opinion the change is greatest at the 
politico-military level. In war our military 
have always gambled with literal life or 
death. They realize their decisions are 
measured in casualties; sometimes their own 
lives are at stake. Our politicians and dip- 
lomats in the past have played only with 
personal careers and relatively minor na- 
tional stakes. Today the civil authorities 
deal with national existence and in atomic 
war risk as much personally as a military 
man at the front. The range of maneuver 
in the nuclear arena requires that every 
possible civil and military tool be at hand. 
But it seems to me the old strengths still 
apply. In my opinion the two that count 
for most in the nuclear space age, regard- 
less of academic cerebrations, are national 
determination and military forces designed 
to achieve victory, not tailored to obtain 
compromise. Professional military training 
teaches the philosophy of victory, whereas 
politics is based on compromise. 

If “thinking men in and out of the Penta- 
gon are beginning to question the value of 
the nuclear weapon as the chief military 
instrument of national policy,” as Mr. Alsop 
wrote, then I know that the gremlins of 
wishful thinking and fear are afoot. I recall 
my tourist's view of the crumbled vestiges of 
long-forgotten civilizations which failed to 
grasp the significance of a decisive new tool 
of war. 

Certain scientists, having harnessed the 
atom, today are consciously or unconsciously 
influenced by guilt and wish to derogate 
their profession's role in war. In misguided 
idealism they find secret hope that an out- 
of-sight, out-of-mind policy will preserve the 
peace or at least turn the clock backward and 
save civilization from the specters of nuclear 
and space warfare, 

Overconfidence, derived perhaps from hope, 
seems to be another image of unreality 
glimpsed in some corridors of the national 
capital. When I read that “very soon now 
our defense combination will be unbreakable” 
I am certain amateurs are at large. In this 
age when technology moves ahead every 4 
years as much as in the 100 years prior to 
1945 it is utterly unsafe to consider any mili- 
tary situation will stay put more than briefly. 

Stability of military power has always been 
subject to sudden upset, but in these decades 
the balance is particularly precarious. At 
the very time we claimed vast superiority 
over the Soviet Union Mr. K.'s missiles in 
Cuba came perilously close to turning some 
tables. Yet this was only a shift in deploy- 
ment. What makes the blood of military 
realists run cold is that a technological 
breakthrough (for example, a positive de- 
fense against ICBM’s and Polaris missiles, 
or space weapons, or a doomsday bomb with 
adequate booster) by the U.S.S.R. could chal- 
lenge our freedom. We could find ourselves 
helpless because the lead time of modern 
Wweapons—that is, the time from concept 
until they are operational—runs from 5 to 
10 years. 

It is well to recall that the Russians pro- 
duced an atom bomb and a hydrogen bomb 
long before the date our national intelligence 
had forecast; they orbited a military man in 
space, and we were helpless to match the feat 
for 10 months. And we still have not equaled 
their man-in-space projects. 

If it were not reputable reporting of a 
modern strategist’s explanation of counter- 
force doctrine” I would consider it a joke 
when he is quoted as saying, “If you aim at 
the shoulder, and the other fellow aims at 
your heart, you've got to have another bul- 
let left to aim at his heart.“ It is precisely 
that kind of thinking which is so dangerous. 
For human beings as for nations in atomic 
wars, the fellow who hits you in the heart 
first probably won't have to worry much 
about that second shot of yours. 
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Puzzy thinking about war in the atomic 
age is a dangerous avocation and one we 
can ill afford around Was . Some of 
it indicates willingness to plan idealistic, 
impracticable, or unrealistic alternatives 
which play into an alert and cynical enemy's 
hands. It worries professional military men 
who have spent their lives facing the realities 
of warfare, many of them in two or more 
wars. 

These officers do not object to civilian con- 
trol. Civilian supremacy is fundamental to 
eur form of government. I have never 
known an officer who would have it other- 
wise. But many officers wish there were 
more opportunity for professional military 
opinion to be heard before decisions are 
made. 

Our military officers do not all have Ph. D.’s 
or other degrees, but a great many do. 
Moreover, they will have to carry out the 
military aspects of our national strategy. 
They will have to fight under the plans and 
orders and with the weapons which have 
evolved under the influence of those, often 
far junior in age and experience, who come 
into Government, for a few years at most, 
from colleges and foundations. These tem- 
porary experts are leaving a heritage of 
piecemeal academic solutions for individual 
problems. This heritage may so stultify the 
development of long-range concepts and 
strategies that the career military strategist 
would find it impossible to untangle them 
in time of dire emergency. 

This country needs all the brains, all the 
talent it can mobilize to bring to bear on the 
problems of national security. By national 
security I mean not only the military defense 
of the country but also the diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and sociological aspects, as well as 
the search for safeguarded arms control. 
We need the professors, the computer men, 
and other expert in their own lim- 
ited fields. But the theorists should be used 
more as they are in the business world, as 
consultants rather than as major weights in 
decisionmaking. 

The pendulum has swung too far. Aca- 
demic dialectics and even pure reason are 
no match for the ruthless cynicism of mili- 
tant communism. Experience, intuition, 
and above all the compulsion inherent in 
knowledge that he will have responsibility 
for the professional execution of our war 
plans uniquely qualify the military man for 
a far larger role in our strategymaking than 
he appears to have today. I particularly 
wish the military had more influence at the 
staff levels far below the Secretary of Defense. 
Military initiative is being stifled and mili- 
tary counsel ignored by the “professional” 
civilian expert at the vitally important third 
and fourth echelons of policymaking. 

There are of course scores of patriotic, 
right-minded, and dedicated public officials 
serving this Nation in Washington and else- 
where. Outstanding among them are the 
two top officials in the Department of De- 
fense, Secretary Robert S. McNamara and 
Deputy Secretary Roswell Gilpatric. 

Even Mr. McNamara’s severest critics will 
grudgingly admit he has done an almost 
superhuman job in reorganizing, reorient- 
ing, and managing the Department of De- 
fense. I happen to agree with most of his 
management concepts and long fought for 
stronger and more centralized control of the 
Armed Forces. 

But I am puzzled about what seems to 
be our grand strategy and some of the rea- 
soning behind it, for which Mr. McNamara 
bears a major responsibility. 

For example, attainment by the Soviet 
Union of a second-strike capability would 
mean, in simple terms, a very considerable 


strength and nuclear power. 
Namara is quoted by Mr. Alsop as saying 
that the Soviets will achieve a sure second- 
strike capability.” It is then said that 
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many of the military men, like General 
Taylor, agree in substance with McNamara’s 
curious but logical reasoning that for our 
benefit the sooner the Soviets achieve 
second strike, the better.” I am dead cer- 
tain the majority of military men flatly dis- 
agree with the concept that a major in- 
crease in enemy strength is helpful. 


THE WILL TO USE POWER 


I must note also that in enumerating the 
tests of adequate support of national in- 
terest Mr. McNamara is directly quoted as 
saying, “First, you have to have the power 
to support your policy. Second, you have to 
know you have that power. Third, he—the 
other side—has to know you have that 
power, and he has to believe that you will 
use it if your vital interests are threatened.” 
It seems to me there is a fourth requirement 
particularly in need of emphasis today. And 
that is that we Americans not only have to 
know that we have the power but must have 
the willpower and determination to use it 
when necessary. 

Finally, in the published accounts of Mr. 
McNamara’s appearances before Congress 
this year I find the implication that an 
atomic stalemate between the United States 
and U.S.S.R. may be acceptable as an inevi- 
table future condition. The new military 
programs which establish ever-increasing de- 
pendence on static, inflexible, single-mode 
weapons such as Minuteman and Polaris and 
major emphasis on conventional forces are 
strongly indicative of a Government willing- 
ness to arrive at a stalemate. Development 
of high-performance aircraft and space- 
weapons systems, which might prevent a 
stalemate, has been discouraged. 

These trends seem to me to need reversal. 
Stalemate may happen, but it will be only 
temporary. Technology will see to that. Our 
national policy should be to provide maxi- 
mum flexibility in our nuclear forces, maxi- 
mum effort in developing new weapons, of- 
fensive and defensive, with the avowed aim 
that stalemate shall not occur. Only by 
striving for continued superiority in military 
strength can this Nation hope to survive. 

But the reports on defense intellectuals 
reflect the fact that termites are at work. 
There are too many of them, each with his 
bit to nibble. Sooner or later they influence 
their bosses, and their bosses influence their 
bosses. Eventually we may have a facade of 
esoteric terms created by defense intellec- 
tuals instead of a national strategy and the 
proper forces to go with it. 


ALASKA RAILROAD RATES UNDER 
ICC 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, last 
week the President of the United States 
issued an Executive order placing the 
regulation of rates of the Alaska Rail- 
road under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The purpose of the Ex- 
ecutive order is to promote fair com- 
petition among carriers in Alaska by 
authorizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to disapprove Alaska Rail- 
road rates when they are unjust or un- 
reasonable, and by requiring the Alaska 
Railroad to give the same notice in filing 
tariffs as do other carriers. The need for 
this action has been recognized by many 
in Alaska including the Alaska Railroad 
and the Alaska motor carriers. The 
order will help protect the public by pro- 
viding a means of having questionable 
rates and practices of the Alaska Rail- 
road reviewed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the independent Fed- 
eral regulatory agency with the expertise 
55 to make determinations of this 
ype. 
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The Secretary of the Interior was re- 
sponsible for both the operation of the 
railroad and for the final review of all 
tariff complaints. Acting in a rate case 
as both defendant and judge was awk- 
ward; it was also unrealistic. The gen- 
eral manager of the railroad cannot 
avoid making rate decisions that in- 
crease or decrease the amount of traffic 
moved on the Alaska Railroad and as a 
consequence affect the volume of traffic 
carried by the private carriers in com- 
petition with the railroad. Regardless 
of how sincere an effort is made by the 
Alaska Railroad to be fair to all con- 
cerned, the reasonableness of the Alaska 
Railroad tariffs should be subject to re- 
view by an independent expert body. 

I have been convinced of this for a 
long time. In 1959 I introduced legis- 
lation to place the rates of the Alaska 
Railroad under ICC jurisdiction. This 
bill passed the Senate and passed the 
House of Representatives but was vetoed 
in July 1960 primarily on the grounds 
that the legislation constituted an im- 
proper delegation of Executive power to 
an independent regulatory agency. In 
1961 I reintroduced the legislation only 
to meet the same objection. To avoid 
this problem the Bureau of the Budget, 
with very close cooperation with the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Alaska 
Railroad and the ICC, proposed this ap- 
proach, using an Executive order. Iam 
extremely pleased that the President of 
the United States has taken this action 
which many of us have sought for so 
long. I salute the Alaska Railroad for 
the splendid effort it has made to help 
solve this problem and I salute the 
Alaska motor carrier industry in its 
effort. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
Executive order in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the Execu- 
tive order was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 11107—-ADMINISTRATION OF 
ALASKA RAILROADS 

By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the act of March 12, 1914, entitled “An 
act to authorize the President of the United 
States to locate, construct, and operate rail- 
roads in the Territory of Alaska, and for 
other purposes,” 38 Stat. 305, as amended 
(hereinafter referred to as the Alaska Rail- 
road Act), it is ordered as follows: 

Secrion 1. General responsibility for rail- 
road: The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to operate the railroad or rail- 
roads, branch lines, feeders and telegraph 
and telephone lines incident thereto, con- 
structed or acquired under the act of March 
12, 1914, or acts suplemental thereto, in all 
respects and to all intents and purposes as 
if the operation thereof had been placed by 
law under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, except that the authority of 
the Secretary under this order “to fix, change, 
or modify rates for the transportation of 
passengers and property” shall be subject to 
the authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under section 3 of this order. 

Sec. 2. Rates: Secretary of the Inte- 
rior: In connection with carrying out the 
authority under the Alaska Railroad Act “to 
fix, change, or modify rates for the transpor- 
tation of passengers and property,” the Sec- 
retary of the Interior from time to time: 

(a) Shall allocate to the national public 
purposes which to a substantial extent 
prompted the construction, expansion, main- 
tenance, and improvement of the railroad, 
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the proper portion of the capital investment 
of the railroad. 

(b) Shall fix, change, or modify the rates 
with due regard for the actions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission authorized 
under this order. 

(c) Shall post the rates for public inspec- 
tion and file them with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Sec. 3. Rates; Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: (a) Im respect of rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
pursuant to the provisions of this order, the 
Commission may act, to the extent practi- 
cable, and subject to the limitations pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of this section, in the 
same manner as though the railroad were 
subject to sections 1(1)(a), 1(4), 1(5), 
1(5%), 1(6), 6(3), 6(6), 6(9), 18(1), 13(2), 
(to the extent that it relates to action by the 
interstate Commerce Commission on its own 
motion), 15 (except 15(12) and 15(14), 15a, 
202(c)(1), and 202(c)(2) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended. 

(b) When determining the justness and 
reasonableness of rates or charges main- 
tained, or from time to time proposed to be 
maintained by the railroad, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall exclude for 
valuation and cost-finding purposes the por- 
tion of capital investment allocated to na- 
tional public purposes by the Secretary of 
the Interior under section 2(a) hereof, and 
such rates and charges shall not be deemed 
to be unjust or unreasonable by reason of 
failure to yield sufficient revenues to cover 
any amounts for taxes not actually required 
by law to be paid or provide a return on 
capital investment. 

Sec. 4. Transitional provisions: (a) The 
issuance of this order shall not affect any 
action heretofore taken by the Secretary 
of the Interior or his representative until 
such action has been modified or revoked in 
accordance with the provisions of this order. 

(b) As promptly after the date of this order 
as may be convenient. the Secretary of the 
Interior shall post for public inspection and 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion rates as referred to in section 2(c) of this 
order, The rates posted and filed under this 
subsection may be the rates in force on the 
date of this order, with or without subse- 
quent changes or modifications, or new rates. 

This order supersedes Executive Order No. 
3861 of June 8, 1923, and shall be codified 
for inclusion in the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY, 

THE Wurre House, April 25, 1963. 


NEED FOR FISH PRODUCTS IN 
FOOD FOR PEACE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
every person concerned with the Ameri- 
can fishing industry, concerned with the 
problem of our American fishermen and 
the need to develop our fishery resources, 
knows that a substantial improvement 
over the present situation will be re- 
quired to save this vital industry and 
our fishermen, and these resources, from 
extinction. The industry is faced with 
an unstable market and enormous for- 
eign imports made possible by heavily 
subsidized or state-owned foreign fishing 
fleets. The American fisherman is 
faced with widely fluctuating prices 
and competition from modern, well- 
equipped, technically advanced vessels. 
As a consquence, our offshore fishery re- 
sources are being exploited by foreign 
vessels; our fresh water fishery resources 
are underdeveloped. 

During the first days of this Congress, 
a number of legislative proposals were 
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introduced to help turn the tide by pro- 
moting fishery research and develop- 
ment, by encouraging our fishing fleets 
to modernize and by expanding foreign 
markets for domestic fishery products. 
Fishery research and development will 
be encouraged primarily through two 
legislative proposals. One, S. 627, au- 
thorizes a new $5 million annual State 
matching program which recognizes that 
the States and the Federal Government 
have a mutual responsibility for fishery 
research and development in the off- 
shore and inland waters. This bill which 
I introduced is cosponsored by 30 Sena- 
tors representing all sections of the 
country. The second bill, S. 744, intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington, authorizes the construction of 
two modern stern ramp trawlers for use 
in research, training, and experimenta- 
tion on the high seas. Senator Macnu- 
son, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, has asked me to hold 
hearings on these two bills. 

The modernization of the fleet will be 
encouraged by the enactment of a bill, 
S. 1006, authorizing a fishing vessel con- 
struction subsidy which will be paid to 
offset the present inequities in the law 
which required American fishing ves- 
sels to be constructed in high-cost 
American yards. To my knowledge, no 
other nation in the world penalizes its 
fishermen by requiring them to build 
their fishing vessels in construction yards 
that are twice as expensive as the con- 
struction yards of their competitors. 
The chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, Senator Macnuson, has 
scheduled hearings, which I will con- 
duct, on this bill for May 6. 

I believe that both foreign and domes- 
tic markets for American fishery prod- 
ucts will be expanded by the enactment 
of S. 702, which will permit domestic 
fishery products to be used in the food- 
for-peace program. I hope hearings can 
be scheduled on this measure in early 
summer. All the ills of the fishing in- 
dustry cannot be cured by Federal leg- 
islation, but I am convinced that this 
legislative program, if enacted, will be 
a significant start toward making our 
fishing industry competitive. 

Today, Mr. President, I would like to 
single out one of these legislative pro- 
posals, S. 702, and outline my basis of 
support for this measure. The bill was 
introduced by Senator Macnuson and is 
cosponsored by Senator KENNEDY, Sena- 
tor SALTONSTALL, and myself. 

I ask that the text of the bill be in- 
serted in the Record at this point, 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 702 

A bill relating to domestically produced 

fishery products 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
domestically produced fishery product shall 
be available for the food-for-peace program 
and distributed as a surplus agricultural 
commodity under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, if the Director of the food-for- 
peace program (or other appropriate official 
designated by the President) determines 
that the utilization of such product will 
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contribute to the success of the food-for- 
peace program carried out under such Act, 
and if the Secretary of the Interior deter- 
mines that the utilization of such product 
will assist in the development of a fishery 
resource or segment of the fishing industry. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
bill would permit domestically produced 
fishery products to be used in the food- 
for-peace program when the director of 
the program determines that the utiliza- 
tion of a specific fishery product would 
contribute to the food-for-peace program 
and the Secretary of the Interior deter- 
mines that the inclusion would contrib- 
ute to the development of the fishery 
resource or assist a segment of the fish- 
ing industry. 

Two questions, therefore, arise. First, 
can fish products contribute to the food- 
for-peace program? Secondly, can the 
inclusion of fish products in the program 
assist the development of a fishery re- 
source or a segment of the fishing indus- 
try? The answer to both questions, Mr. 
President, is in the affirmative. 

The primary purpose of the food-for- 
peace program under Public Law 480 is 
to fight starvation, malnutrition, and 
hunger. Public Law 480 was enacted in 
1954 primarily as a means of disposing 
of agricultural surpluses. But during 
the past 8 years, the emphasis has 
shifted from an agricultural surplus dis- 
posal program to primarily a program of 
food for peace—meeting the problem of 
world hunger while assisting numerous 
segments of our economy and promoting 
American foreign policy objectives. 
This shift in emphasis toward food for 
peace has been recognized, and in fact 
encouraged, by the President of the 
United States. 

On January 31, President Kennedy 
submitted to Congress a special mes- 
sage concerning the food-for-peace pro- 
gram. The President said: 

An increasingly important tool of Ameri- 
can foreign policy—and of particular signif- 
icance to our mutual assistance and devel- 
opment effort, including the Alliance for 
Progress—is the food-for-peace program, It 
is now being expanded to assume a larger 
share of the cost of mutual assistance. We 
make a grave mistake if we regard food for 
peace as merely a program for disposal of 
surplus commodities. 


The food-for-peace program must be 
a balanced program, one capable of 
meeting the full range of nutritional 
needs. The World Health Organization 
has estimated that two-thirds of the 
world population does not receive an 
adequate daily diet. At the Food and 
Agriculture Organization Conference, 
held in Washington on fish in nutri- 
tion in 1961, the chairman of the con- 
ference stated: 

The dietary nutrient most lacking in 
deficient diets all over the world is a good 
quality protein. 


This statement is supported by a series 
of careful studies that have been com- 
pleted by the U.S. Interdepartmental 
Committee on Nutrition for National 
Defense. Since 1955, the United States 
has been engaged in a program to 
help underdeveloped nations assess 
the nutritional needs of their popula- 
tion. Ten of the twenty-one countries 
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studied to date were found to have a pro- 
tein deficiency.. These include Ethiopia, 
Libya, Ecuador, Chile, Colombia, Thai- 
land, Bolivia, Jordan, and the West In- 
dies, all of which have been included in 
foreign-donation shipments under the 
food-for-peace program. 

Fish is one of the world’s finest sources 
of protein, and is also a good source of 
calcium, phosphorus, iron, and a number 
of vitamins. Its usefulness in the food- 
for-peace program becomes readily ap- 
parent when it is realized that this supe- 
rior source of protein is easily preserved 
and transported and is relatively inex- 
pensive. Obviously canned and cured 
fishery products are particularly well 
suited for the program. 

It is generally recognized that fish, 
eggs, milk, cheese, and beef are among 
the best sources of protein. Of these, dry 
skim milk and cheese are presently in- 
cluded in the food-for-peace program. 
Both of these commodities are more sus- 
ceptible to deterioration than canned 
fish. Beef and eggs, which are not in 
the program, are more expensive. 

It is estimated that the minimum daily 
requirement of protein, 70 grams, can be 
obtained by drinking approximately one- 
half gallon of milk, eating one-half 
pound of cheese or 10 to 12 ounces of 
fish. The cost of these items is not 
easily computed because of variations in 
composition and unit cost. But the esti- 
mate I received indicates that the daily 
protein requirement can be met by the 
use of dry skim milk at a cost of ap- 
proximately 6 to 18 cents a day per 
person, depending on whether the open 
market or support price is used; or, with 
cheese at a daily cost of approximately 
18 to 20 cents, according to the grade 
of cheese; and with fish at a cost of 6 
to 30 cents, depending on the type of 
fishery product. I should add that fish 
flour would probably be the least ex- 
pensive at a daily cost, I understand, of 
under 2 cents. 

The relative value of fish products as a 
source of protein has also been pointed 
out in the 1962 Report on Marine Re- 
sources to the Committee on Natural 
Resources of the National Academy of 
Science, National Research Council. The 
report states: 

Using the only rough figures available, it 
is estimated that 500 million people, many of 
them fronting on the Indian Ocean, are short 
by about 10 grams per day per capita of a 
reasonable amount of animal protein. Prob- 
ably the cheapest and most efficient way to 
supply this deficiency is through fish from 
the sea. 


Fish protein is not just a supplement 
to the present commodities used in the 
food-for-peace program, but fish protein, 
in my opinion, and in the opinion of 
many others more expert than I, is vi- 
tally needed in the program. Compared 
to other food commodities fish products 
can provide on balance an inexpensive, 
concentrated and easily preserved and 
transported source of protein. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the 
addition of fishery products to the food- 
for-peace program would not only con- 
tribute to the success of the program, 
but would tremendously benefit our fish- 
ing industry. 
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Under the present food-for-peace pro- 
gram, as under Public Law 
480, surplus agricultural commodities are 
disposed of by sale or grant to friendly 
foreign nations. In 1962, approximately 
75 percent of the distribution was 
through sales. These agricultural prod- 
ucts are disposed of under the several 
programs within Public Law 480, either 
from private stocks held by individual 
American exporters or from Government 
stocks held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Of course, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation holds no stocks of 
fishery products. Therefore, under the 
proposed legislation, fishery products 
could be utilized only as surplus agricul- 
tural commodities held in private stock 
can be used under Public Law 480. This 
means that fishery products would not 
be included in the grant program to 
foreign nations for emergency relief— 
under title II of Public Law 480—or un- 
der the barter program for strategic ma- 
terials—titie III, both of which are 
limited to commodities actually held by 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Fishery 
products could be included in the pro- 
gram of sales for foreign currencies—title 
I—the oversea food donation program— 


which commodities held in private stock 
may be utilized. 

In summary, the legislation would as- 
sist the fishing industry by helping to 
open foreign markets for domestically 
produced fishery products in three ways. 

First, an American exporter of fishery 


for the product. Underdeveloped na- 
82 in need of protein have no dollars 

to spend on American fishery products. 
Under this bill, these friendly nations 
would be permitted to buy American 


and used in the recipient country by the 
U.S. Government and the American sup- 
plier receives a dollar equivalent from 
the C.C.C. in the United States. 

In pointing out the importance of for- 
eign currencies made available to the 
U.S. Government under title I of Public 
Law 480, the director of the food-for- 
peace program in February of this year 
stated: 


In most of the countries our Government 
does not own sufficient currency to cover all 
day-to-day requirements and we ordinarily 
purchase currency on the local market. 
However, through the availability of curren- 
cies from these Public Law 480 sales, we are 
able to reduce our dollar purchases, thus 
leveling our balance of payments deficit. 


Numerous programs are supported by 
local currencies generated by food-for- 
peace sales. A sizable portion of local 
currency sales proceeds has been used to 
finance our common defense. Proceeds 
from sales have also been used to pay the 
cost of the international student ex- 
change pes hag to construct new em- 
bassies, office buildings, and military 
family housing units and to make loans 
for economic development and for 
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American business expansion. This is 
accomplished within the scope of au- 
thorizations by Congress, which has 
allocated $4.5 billion for titles I and II 
for 1962, 1963, and 1964. 

Secondly, a foreign purchaser at the 
present time must pay for American fish 
products in cash which is also a hin- 
drance to the development of export 
markets. Under the bill, long-term loans 
could be made available to importers in 
friendly countries interested in buying 
American fish products for dollars. This 
program, which has no budget authori- 
zation ceiling, permits CCC to hold 
notes from foreign countries and make 
payment for exports in dollars to Ameri- 
can exporters. 

And finally, the food-for-peace pro- 
gram is engaged in an extensive effort 
to help feed the undernourished in 
friendly foreign nations. This bill would 
permit domestic fishery products to be 
included in this grant program as it is 
being administered through some 17 
American voluntary relief agencies, in- 
cluding Catholic Relief Services, CARE, 
Church World Service, UNICEF and 
Lutheran World Relief. At the present 
time, food is being distributed through 
these agencies to approximately 73 mil- 
lion needy persons abroad. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the 
fishing industry in all sections of the 
United States would receive a tremen- 
dous boost if export markets could be 
encouraged by permitting sales for for- 
eign currency, by making long-term 
loans available and by adding fish to 
our oversea food donation program. 
Once a country becomes familiar with 
the product first supplied under the food- 
for-peace program, the country fre- 
quently later is prepared to import the 
American product for dollars. 

If properly understood and energeti- 
cally pursued by Government and in- 
dustry, the proposed legislation would be 
particularly helpful in developing under- 
utilized or unutilized fisheries in all 
coastal and many inland States. 

On the west coast, California would 
greatly benefit from this legislation. 
This State long enjoyed a very substan- 
tial foreign market for canned sardines, 
mackerel and squid. In recent years 
this foreign market, I understand, has 
diminished considerably, due largely to 
the inability of foreign countries to make 
dollars available for purchase of these 
products. These are all low-cost, high 
protein, and highly nutritious products 
with long storage life under even the 
most unfavorable conditions. The re- 
source is presently being used at only a 
fraction of its potential. Processing fa- 
cilities and trained personnel exist to en- 
gage in this operation immediately, and 
the results on the local economy would 
be extremely beneficial to California. 
Large quantities of hake also exist for 
which there now is no existing fishery. 
The California Fish Canners Associa- 
tion has written me expressing strong 
support for the bill. 

Washington, Oregon, and Alaska would 
also benefit by the enactment of this 
legislation. The potential herring fish- 
ery off the northwest Pacific coast is un- 
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known, but one group has indicated its 
ability and willingness to can 100,000 
cases if a market can be found. This is 
a September-February fishery and would 
give employment to many shore and ves- 
sel persons during a chronic unemploy- 
ment season in the Pacific Northwest. 
The significance of this legislation has 
been noted by the Association of Pacific 
Fisheries which has gone on record 
favoring enactment. 

Similarly, the North Pacific waters off 
Alaska have abundant populations of 
cod which are fished very lightly by this 
country. This species can be cured for 
shipping and is a favorite with many 
countries particularly the Latin Amer- 
ican and African countries. Other off- 
shore fishery resources near Alaska can 
also be tapped or more fully developed. 
I am pleased to place in the RECORD at 
this point a copy of the resolution 
adopted by the Alaska Legislature sup- 
porting S. 702. 

SENATE RESOLUTION No. 16 
In the Legislature of the State of Alaska, 
third legislature, first session, relating to 
the food-for-peace program. 
Be it resolved by the senate: 

Whereas the Federal Government has em- 
barked on a program of food for peace to 
facilitate the purchase of domestic food sur- 
pluses for sale to needy foreign nations; and 

Whereas the use of high-protein value 
fishery products would contribute to the 
value of the program; and 

Whereas the development of the offshore 
fishery resources of the United States can 
be protected only if expanding domestic and 
ort a markets are provided and developed; 


Whereas the untapped offshore fishery re- 
sources of the United States are being har- 
vested by foreign powers unconcerned with 
proper conservation measures: be it 

Resolved that Congress is respectfully re- 
quested to give favorable consideration to 
S. 702. introduced by the Honorable WARREN 
G. Macnuson with Senators E. L. BARTLETT 
and THEODORE KENNEDY, a bill which would 
make a domestically produced fishery prod- 
uct available for distribution under the food- 
for-peace program to assist that program and 
the development of the domestic fishery 
resource; and be it further 

Resolved that copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Vice President of the United States and Presi- 
dent of the Senate; the Honorable Jon W. 
McCormack, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; the Honorable Warren G. MaG- 
nuson, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce; the Honorable HERBERT BONNER, 
chairman of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries; and the Mem- 
bers of the Alaska delegation in Congress. 

Passed by the Senate February 19, 1963. 

PRANK PERATROVICH, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

EMILY K. STEVENSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Gulf coast States would also be fa- 
vorably affected. Although certain 
grades and sizes of shrimp are now 
scarce, the supply of small shrimp for 
canning exists far beyond present utili- 
zation. Again, facilities and personnel 
exist on the gulf coast, and the poten- 
tial of canned small shrimp for export is 
very promising. 

A new development in the canning of 
mullet in Florida provides an excellent 
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source of animal protein, hightly nutri- 
tious, at a moderate price. Presently, 
the majority of mullet are sold fresh or 
frozen and the demand is quite low and 
static. As a result, this valuable re- 
source is being fished at only a portion of 
its potential. I have been advised that 
the development of a canned mullet 
product will do much to stimulate the 
local economy in Florida and create em- 
ployment in areas that currently are in 
serious need of additional employment. 

The alewife fishery in the mid-At- 
lantic States of Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, is only partially utilized. 
At one time this was one of this coun- 
try’s most thriving fisheries and was a 
major economic asset to many localities 
in these middle Atlantic states. Ale- 
wives are an extremely inexpensive fish 
to produce and process and can be either 
canned or cured. 

The New England waters support an 
abundance of hake which are excellent 
for curing and canning, This is a low- 
cost item to produce and, when cured, 
is capable of sustaining quality during 
extended transportation and storage. 

Canned Maine sardines represent a 
commodity that is relatively inexpensive, 
high in protein, nutritious, and capable 
of extended storage. Normally this 
species is abundant in far greater num- 
bers than the industry can profitably 
pack. The location of the plants is such 
that the facilities and trained personnel 
could be utilized to a much greater extent 
than they are now, and local economies 
could receive a badly needed boost. 
Senator Musk has recognized the im- 
portance of this legislation to Maine, as 
has the Department of Sea and Shore 
Fisheries of the State of Maine, the 
Maine Sardine Council, and the Maine 
Sardine Packers Association. 

Experiments to can the fresh water 
carp failed to meet with success in this 
country because of the lack of a high 
degree of product developmental re- 
search. With some stimulus, as provided 
for in S. 702, efforts to produce a superior 
pack for export would probably develop. 
If this were to occur, nearly all of the 
Midwest States could contribute to the 
fishing economy since this species occurs 
in abundance in nearly all of the fresh 
water lakes and rivers in the United 
States. 

Fish flour or fish protein concentrate 
is another fishery product that could be 
made available for exportation through 
the food-for-peace program by enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

It is known by all, Mr. President, that 
this beneficial and vitally needed product 
is at present being kept from the Amer- 
can market by the unfortunate and 
widely criticized decision of the Food 
and Drug Administration. The recent 
report to the National Academy of Sci- 
ence that I cited earlier states: 

Our Food and Drug Administration has 
declared such a whole-fish flour unfit for 
human consumption. This is no great help 
in this politically and socially unstable 
world. However, the need is so great and 
the benefits could be so enormous that even 
the bureaucratic obstacles must finally yield. 
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I agree. I add only that this obstacle 
has been suffered too long. 

It is true that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration decision does not apply to 
exports, but the practical effect of this 
unfortunate decision on export possi- 
bilities is significant. Most of these un- 
derdeveloped countries look to the United 
States for intelligent leadership; if 
Americans are prohibited from selling 
fish flour commercially in the United 
States, they assume it is injurious to eat. 
In fact, the very opposite is true. It is 
hoped that some underdeveloped coun- 
try with an equally underdeveloped bu- 
reaucracy will act more intelligently, will 
be interested in purchasing American 
fish flour using their own currency. I 
am confident that some independent and 
concerned country with intelligent lead- 
ership will do just that. But now we 
must intensify our efforts to have the de- 
cision reconsidered in light of more re- 
cent findings and research. This 
enormous obstacle to meeting the world 
nutritional needs must be removed and 
soon. 

I understand that approximately 7 
billion pounds of presently unutilized 
fish are available annually off the coasts 
of the United States. Harvest of these 
species would provide an important year- 
round diversification for our fishermen. 
In the Pacific Northwest there are abun- 
dant stocks of grayfish, rockfish, and 
other species which are not fully utilized. 
In Alaska, Bering Sea bottom fish, now 
taken by Japan and Russia in amounts 
of more than 2 billion pounds per year, 
and in California, hakes, sauries, and 
anchovies, all lend themselves to use for 
fish protein concentrate. In the Gulf 
of Mexico, the harvesting of unutilized 
fish for manufacturing fish flour could 
give employment to thousands of fisher- 
men in the Gulf States. The total po- 
tential annual harvest from the fishing 
resources of the Gulf of Mexico has been 
estimated to be as high as 5.8 billion 
pounds. 

The New England fisheries, which are 
experiencing present economic hardship, 
could be aided by an estimated annual 
harvest of some 600 million pounds of 
hake and other unutilized fishes for 
processing into fish fiour. 

I sincerely hope that all concerned with 
the American fishermen and fishing in- 
dustry and with the development of our 
fishing resources will recognize the sig- 
nificance of this legislation, that they 
will endorse it and that they will give 
to it the attention it justly deserves. 
This is a new long-term program, it is 
bold, it is imaginative. I believe the in- 
clusion of American fishery products in 
the food-for-peace program can con- 
tribute toward establishing a stronger 
fishing industry, as it has contributed 
toward stabilizing American agriculture. 

The food for peace program has made 
a substantial contribution toward solv- 
ing a basic problem of agriculture in the 
United States. The problem has been 
to find a means of disposing of agricul- 
tural surpluses accumulated over the 
years under a price support program. 
Unlike other nations such as the United 
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Kingdom and Norway, the United States 
has never adopted a minimum price sup- 
port program for our fishing industry. 
No surplus of fishery products accumu- 
lates because all are sold in open com- 
petition at the going price, regardless 
of how low that might be. The fishing 
industry of the United States has never 
been able to establish the markets nec- 
essary to permit the successful expan- 
sion and development of the industry. 
Our domestic markets have been 
swamped with foreign fishery imports 
taken by foreign subsidized fishing op- 
erators who have often caught the fish 
immediately off our coast. The foreign 
operators are usually subsidized in nu- 
merous ways which prevent our fisher- 
men from competing. When we cannot 
compete and are driven off the high seas, 
the foreign governments establish im- 
portant international fishing rights im- 
mediately off our coast. 

One approach to the problem of the 
fishing industry would be a Government 
price support subsidy. I would prefer 
another approach—that of the Govern- 
ment helping our domestic fishing in- 
dustry to expand its markets. Under 
this program, the Government would 
serve primarily the function of a bank 
accepting foreign currencies for dollars 
and providing long-term loans. No fish- 
ery products would be accumulated for 
storage at Government expense and no 
Government price support subsidy would 
be involved. By expanding exports, the 
industry can better compete in the Amer- 
ican domestic markets. 

The inclusion of fishery products in 
the food-for-peace program offers an 
approach to this serious problem of the 
fishing industry as it has offered a solu- 
tion to the problem of American agricul- 
ture. While helping to solve these prob- 
lems the food for peace program can 
promote our defense and security and 
our humanitarian goals of providing eco- 
nomic development and food for our 
friends. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S TAX RE- 
FORM PROPOSAL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am sure 
most people in the country realize that 
it has always been Senate policy to await 
House action on tax proposals before 
beginning forma] consideration of them. 
The House has traditionally been the 
tax-writing body, and until the House 
Ways and Means Committee reports a 
bill, there is no measure on which to 
base Senate hearings. The House com- 
mittee is now wrestling with a draft 
of a tax bill, and I hope one will be 
forthcoming soon. 

The fact that the Senate waits for the 
House to act first has not deterred us, 
of course, from studying, analyzing, and 
dissecting the President’s recommenda- 
tions to Congress for both tax reform 
and tax reduction, and from coming to 
some firm conclusions on the principles 
involved. Nor, I am glad to say, has it 
kept the people of the country from 
doing the same, and from writing to us 
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in the Senate to tell us, in no-holds- 
barred-language, what they think. 

I realize that no subject is more con- 
troversial than Federal income taxes, and 
that the subject is at its sorest point 
around the time we all undertake our 
annual battle with form 1040. I realize 
also that there is a tendency to favor 
“status quo” in tax reform—that there 
is always the fear that any change may 
be for the worse. 

However, I believe that neither of these 
considerations has become a factor in 
the storm of criticism that has blown up 
around the reform proposal to limit in- 
dividual itemized deductions to those 
which exceed 5 percent of the taxpayer’s 
adjusted gross income. I know that they 
do not color in any way my own assess- 
ment of this recommendation. 

I say without reservation that this 
proposal is ill conceived. It is grossly 
unfair to many people, and it would be 
detrimental to religious and social prog- 
ress. 

It would strike directly at the taxpay- 
er who itemizes his deductions instead 
of taking a standard 10 percent, since it 
would allow him to itemize only those 
deductions above 5 percent of his gross 
income. In other words, a man whose 
deductions total 15 percent of his in- 
come would actually get no more tax 
credit than a man who takes the stand- 
ard 10-percent deduction. 

The reaction against this proposal has 
been widespread and vigorous—and 
rightly so. It has not been concentrated 
within any one vocal minority group in- 
terested in protecting its vested inter- 
ests. The criticism has come instead 
from ministers, church associations, di- 
rectors of charitable organizations, 
homeowners, construction leaders, real 
estate associations, economists, finan- 
cial writers, scholars, and the average 
taxpayer. It is difficult to recall when 
any tax provision has had such wide- 
spread, and I believe valid, criticism 
launched against it. 

I would like to illustrate in some de- 
tail one way in which I feel the 5-per- 
cent floor would be unfair. Members of 
various church denominations, such as 
the Methodists, and the Latter-day 
Saints, are asked to contribute a tenth 
of their income to their church. Re- 
gardless of whether or not the 5-per- 
cent floor is adopted, people who are now 
contributing to their church will, I am 
sure, continue to do so. 

On the other hand, individuals who 


come to their church, and some of them 
may be inclined to contribute even less. 

The inequity, therefore, of this pro- 
posal is most serious to the conscientious 


his income now, and might even be in- 
clined to contribtue less, has much less 
lose under the proposed change. 
Thus, the person who gives less than 5 
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percent or nothing at all, would benefit 
the most. 

This form of discrimination could be- 
come the pattern not only in religious 
bodies, but among those who contribute 
to educational and welfare and chari- 
table organizations. The dedicated will 
continue to make their large contribu- 
tions, and to suffer loss in their tax de- 
ductions, but the occasional, once-in- 
awhile contributor may be discouraged 
from making any substantial contribu- 
tion at all. This provision could sub- 
stantially cut the amounts raised by the 
United Givers Fund, by school endow- 
ment drives, and by other similar activi- 
ties. It would be contrary, in my opin- 
ion, to established American attitudes 
and philosophies toward agencies which 
work for the good of mankind. 

Among those who would be hardest 
hit by the adoption of the proposal 
would be present and prospective home 
buyers. Those who have already 
bought homes, and are paying on them, 
would be caught. There would be little 
they could do except take whatever loss 
in deductions for mortgage interest and 
real estate taxes the new law thrust on 
them. They would undoubtedly find 
that the net cost of homeownership 
would increase. 

The prospective homeowner, on the 
other hand, could still stop and think— 
do I want to take on the financial strain 
of home buying and the additional 
hours of work required to maintain a 
home, if I am denied part of the deduc- 
tion for mortgage interest and property 
taxes? This would be a substantial part 
of my budget, and the difference in being 
able to deduct all of my interest and 
taxes and just part of them might be 
the margin on whether I could swing 
homeownership. He could decide to stay 
in his rented quarters. 

In both instances, not only would the 
individual and the families lose, but 
there would be an adverse effect on the 
home-building industry and on the econ- 
omy in general. 

Now, I am well aware of the fact that 
the administration feels its recommen- 
dation for tax reductions would offset 
loss suffered by tax reform. I have seen 
and studied the charts prepared by the 
administration which show that even 
with the 5-percent floor on deductions, 
the average family would be dollars 
ahead because of the overall income tax 
reduction proposed. This may be true, 
but it does not take out the inequities 
in the situation—does not protect the 
dedicated tithe payer to his church or 
the generous contributor to his charity. 

I understand that a number of mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee feel as I do about this 5-percent 
floor on individual deductions, and that 
it quite possibly will be deleted from the 
tax reform proposals before any bill is 
reported. I hope this is correct. If, 
however, it should be recommended, I 
shall certainly do what I can to see that 
it is deleted when the bill reaches the 
Senate. To accept the proposal would 
be to admit into our tax structure a 
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force that would be disruptive of present 
social, economic, religious, and political 
structures. 


JOBS FOR YOUTH 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the need 
for a stepped-up program of vocational 
education in this country is being em- 
phasized time and time again by state- 
ments and studies of those closest to the 
problem. 

An editorial in the April 30 edition of 
the Washington Post is one of the latest 
comments and one deserving the atten- 
tion of Members of this body. 

I hope that this emphasis on the need 
for vocational education will not go un- 
heeded and will result in passage of S. 
1222, a bill I have introduced to expand 
vocational education throughout the 
country. 

I would also like to mention at this 
time, Mr. President, the pressing need for 
greater understanding of the forces of 
automation. The increased automation 
of industry goes hand in hand with job- 
lessness of youth because for the most 
part youth are unskilled. Automation 
generally replaces the unskilled in the 
country’s work force. S. 185, which I 
introduced last year and again on Janu- 
ary 15 of this year, provides for a White 
House Conference on Automation. Every 
passing day underlines the need for such 
a conference and the individual State 
conferences which would precede it. Too 
little is understood about the problem 
by the country at large. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial “Jobs for 
Youth” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Joss von YOUTH 

The quotation books are full of apo- 
thegms on the evils of idleness, including the 
incontestable observatior. that the Devil finds 
work for idle hands. And idleness is at its 
very worst when it is involuntary and in- 
fiicted upon the young and vigorous who 
would like to work. It is an inescapable 
fact, however, as the President's Committee 
on Youth Employment has just pointed out 
in its report, that the unemployment rate 
for boys and girls 16 to 21 years of age is now 
so high as to constitute a most serious 
national problem. 

The problem is at its worst, as might be 
expected, in cities, among the poorly edu- 
cated, among Negroes and Puerto Ricans; 
that is, among those least able on their own 
to do anything about it. Their unemploy- 
ment grows out of inadequate training, in- 
adequate motivation to learn and, of course, 
out of discriminatior by employers on ac- 
count of race. The Committee therefore 
recommends thrusts in two directions: im- 
proving the preparation of young people for 
jobs, and opening up job opportunities. 

The fact of the matter is that for a great 
many American youngsters education today 
is unrelated to contemporary reality. While 
the members of the Committee were in some 
disagreement about the make-work projects 
of the President’s youth employment bill, 
they were much more united in urging an 
improvement in general education, especially 
for children who are not bound for college. 
They urge improved vocational training in 
classes small enough to afford individual at- 
tention and with materials which are no} 
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exclusively oriented to middle-class family 
culture. 

It is interesting that Francis Keppel, Com- 
missioner of Education, had almost exactly 
the same counsel to offer when he testified 
recently before the House General Subcom- 
mittee on Education. He put it very plainly. 

“It may not be long before virtually all jobs 
will require some kind of specialized train- 
ing, together with a good background in gen- 
eral education. If we do not make provi- 
sions in our schools for vocational education 
opportunities for everyone who might need 
them, we will be compounding for the future 
our present problem of hard-core unem- 


Those who complain, as some undoubtedly 
will, that this remedy is bound to be a very 
costly one, ought to compute the social and 
monetary costs of youth idleness, with its 
attendant delinquency, crime, and contempt 
for all the community's values. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its deliberations today 
it stand in adjournment to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, is is so ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1963 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, has 
the unfinished business been laid before 
the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
Jection, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5517) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment . 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 

us consent that further pro- 

ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, is is so ordered. 
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A NEW CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
lay before the Senate a situation which 
I see as a new threat to international 
peace rising on the horizon and coming 
from the Middle East. Once again, this 
region may stand on the brink of an 
armed conflict, and nothing less than 
considered and prompt action by the U.S. 
Government, the United Nations, and the 
free world can stop the escalation of 
events toward that possible eventuality. 

To stop a mounting war threat now— 
and foreclose also renewed Communist 
mischief—the United States, in concert 
with the United Kingdom, France, and 
other interested nations, should offer to 
join in a collective defense agreement 
with Israel and any other Middle East 
state willing to join and carry out its ob- 
ligations—for the preservation of peace 
and security in the Middle East, guaran- 
teeing military assistance and coopera- 
tion to prevent or thwart any effort to 
alter its boundaries by force. Such a 
collective defense agreement would in- 
clude, if need be, any means needed to 
secure and protect the territorial integ- 
rity and politica) independence of any 
other nation party to the agreement re- 
questing this aid against armed aggres- 
sion, pending the development of a more 
comprehensive system of regional secu- 
rity in the Middle East area. Such en 
agreement would be essentially compa- 
rable to the mutual defense treaty we 
signed with the Philippines in 1952. 

I refer Members of the Senate to that 
treaty, because I think it is so apposite to 
the situation we now face in the Middle 
East. That treaty also was designed to 
be an interim treaty. I quote from the 
treaty itself, which is to be found at 59 
Stat. 1031, adopted on August 30, 1951, 
which called for the treaty pending the 
development of a more comprehensive 
system of regional security in the Pacific 
area. 


The treaty was a treaty without date, 
and could be denounced by either party 
on 1 year’s notice, carrying out the idea 
that it was interim in character. 

In addition, the treaty provided for the 
contingency of armed attack, and related 
to mutual aid between the United States 
and the Republic of the Philippines in 
the case of armed attack—I quote from 
article 4 of the treaty— in the Pacific 
area.” I repeat those words, “in the Pa- 
cific area.” 

So the treaty was limited in operation 
by both sides, that is, aid by the Philip- 
pines to us and aid by us to the Philip- 
pines, in the event of armed attack in 
the Pacific area, rather than an under- 
taking of a general worldwide agreement, 
as are the implications and terms of 
NATO and other defense agreements to 
which the United States is a party. Of 
course, the treaty had the usual clause 
with which we have now come to be fa- 
miliar, namely, that the parties would act 
to meet the common dangers in accord- 
ance with the constitutional process. It 
provided also for coordination with the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
and with United Nations procedures, 
and showed it, as it was, to be a defense 
agreement which was consistent with 
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what was contemplated by the United 
Nations. So the analogy is a very clear 
one. 

As to the interest of the United States, 
I think it is sufficient to point out, in re- 
spect of that interest that in 1956 we con- 
sidered the area so critically important 
to American security and international 
peace that, with the support of congres- 
sional legislation, the President sent the 
Marines and fleet units to Lebanon in 
order to maintain the peace and security 
of that area. 

Having outlined what I consider to be 
the needs of the situation, I invite at- 
tention, historically, to the fact that 
there is a three-party declaration to 
which the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France are parties, which 
was dated, as I remember, in May, 1950— 
a declaration which still, in law at least, 
remains in effect—in which the three 
parties pledged themselves to hold the 
borders as between Israel and the Arab 
States inviolate and to assure and guar- 
antee those borders. 

One might ask, therefore, Why a new 
agreement? Why a new mutual defense 
treaty in face of the declaration by those 
three powers at that time? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield, or does he prefer 
to complete his statement? 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me finish 
pes ey and then I shall be N ta to 

ie 

The point made is twofold. First, 
the treaty is a bilateral arrangement. 
The declaration of May 1950 has been 
interpreted as a unilateral declaration. 
Second, the number of events which have 
taken place since that declaration has 
been such as to raise questions as to 
whether it still remains the valid com- 
mitment of the three powers. 

In addition to that fact, if there is 
need for a redeclaration of that com- 
mitment in order to make the world 
understand the import of it, I think we 
might as well go to the point of modern- 
izing the relationship as between the 
United States and Middle East security, 
as it was shown to be capable of modern- 
ization by the example of the Philippines 
Mutual Defense Agreement, and incor- 
porate an agreement of this character 
in our foreign policy, in view of the fact 
that, as Secretary Dulles stated, the 
fundamental tenet, at least, that there 
shall be in the Middle East a secure and 
independent Israel, has never been 
challenged. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Are not the 
borders of Israel still inviolate? In 
other words, there have been no aggres- 
sions inside the borders since the time 
the Senator has spoken about, have 
there? ‘That is my first question. 

My second question is, Are not the 
United Nations patrols still in existence 
in that area? And if that is not enough, 
are we not bound, under our United Na- 
tions agreement, as we were in the case 
of Lebanon, to go into that area without 
any new pact? 

I have asked the Senator three ques- 
tions. 
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Mr. JAVITS. In response to the first 
question, as to whether Israel’s borders 
have or have not been violated, of course 
they were violated very materially in the 
situation which preceded the United Na- 
tions’ action taken in response to moving 
into the Suez area in 1956. In addition, 
it is asserted that the borders are being 
violated all the time by firing across the 
border, especially in the Sea of Galilee 
area, by Syrian forces posted on the 
other side. 

So that, coupling the so-called feda- 
yeen raids, which preceded the 1956 act 
and the recurrent firing, which have 
taken place since that time, certainly in 
the Galilee area, one cannot say that 
the borders of Israel have not been vio- 
lated. 

The third aspect, which I will develop 
in the course of my remarks in a few 
moments, is the fact that the mounting 
course of events, including the arms race, 
gives indication of the grave threats to 
Israel’s independence and security. It 
is such a small country, and occupies 
such a small space, that it is entirely 
possible that we could be faced with a 
fait accompli in one afternoon. Israel 
is located continguous to those who swear 
that its elimination is their unswerving 
policy. Therefore, we cannot take any 
comfort from the fact that it has not 
had its borders actually violated, as was 
the case in 1948. 

The second point deals with the United 
Nations patrol. There is today a force 
which continues to patrol the border be- 
tween Israel and Egypt, and that re- 
lates to the border in the so-called Gaza 
Strip, and the border considerably to the 
south, in the so-called Sharmel-Sheikh 
area. 

Considering modern means of warfare 
and the development of rockets, as well 
as naval power in the possession of 
Egypt, and access to Israel from Syria, 
which is its northern neighbor, which is 
now a part of the tripartite United Arab 
Republic, it is not believed that the 
United Nations patrol gives any real pro- 
tection, and that therefore a more 
definitive commitment, of the kind that 
I have described, is necessary. 

The third point raises the question: 
Are the borders now guaranteed. The 
only guarantee is the tripartite declara- 
tion of May 1950. I have explained that 
there are two points as to that. First, 
it is unilateral in character; second, 
it has never been implemented by any 
defense planning or anything else that 
anyone knows of, and it is now widely 
regarded as being somewhat blunted by 
the passage of time and many changed 
circumstances. 

However, it is an effective declaration, 
and I believe that in the event of trouble 
the United States, as well as Great Brit- 
ain and France, would take action. How- 
ever it is certainly not a clear enough 
understanding to deter Arab action or 
that Israel could rely on it for help to 
come reasonably and effectively. It is 
not a clear commitment. However, the 
situation is such that it requires some- 
thing far more definitive than anything 
that now exists. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from New York, then, draws a distinc- 
tion between the case of Israel and the 
case of Lebanon. Is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 
In the Lebanon case the internal govern- 
ment itself was threatened with civil 
commotion and subversion, which, of 
course, was fomented from without. In 
the case of Israel, there is a strong gov- 
ernment in that country, capable of 
making the kind of treaty that I have 
described, and performing very effec- 
tively under it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts for his participation 
in the debate. He has helped me mate- 
rially in the presentation of my thesis. 

As to the factual basis upon which it 
rests, riots in Jordan by pro-Nasser mobs 
and near martial law in Jordanian Jeru- 
salem—indeed, the closing of that bor- 
der—have followed as a consequence of 
the agreement by Egypt, Syria, and Iraq 
to form a “tripartite” federal state, and 
from Cairo radio’s repeated incendiary 
exhortation to its followers with implica- 
tions of death threats against King 
Hussein. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
closing of the border, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a news report published in 
the Washington Post of this morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JORDAN IMPOSES TRAVEL CURBS 


AMMAN, JORDAN, April 29.—A state of emer- 
gency and a 5 p.m. curfew have been imposed 
on Jordan’s frontier areas, the Interior Min- 
istry announced today. 

The action was taken to “prevent infiltra- 
tion of arms and subversive elements.” 

Under the decree, travel to and from Jor- 
dan will be only along authorized routes. 
Permission to leave the country will be con- 
trolled by district military commanders. 

King Hussein’s regime has been the target 
of recent rioting by Jordanians who favor 
union with the United Arab Republic. The 
situation here and in other Jordanian cities 
was reported to be quite normal today. 


Mr. JAVITS. With respect to the 
Cairo radio, and every analysis that I 
have read, the formidableness of the 
threat of the Cairo radio coverage em- 
phasizes the fact that it is a very im- 
portant factor in keeping the Middle 
East in turmoil. 

Israel is in a state of alert because of 
the danger of a pro-Nasser takeover 
of Jordan. We are familiar with the dif- 
ficulties which King Hussein is facing 
in his own government. Indeed, on April 
24 Egypt’s Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Mahmoud Riad, threatened Israel 
by saying that Egypt was committed to 
putting the Arab refugees in possession 
of Israel. Let us remember that about 
half a million Arab refugees are con- 
centrated on the border of Israel and 
Jordan. The implication as to where 
they would come from is, therefore, 
clear. 

Israel is also alarmed over the disclo- 
sure that Egypt with the help of German 
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scientists and technicians—many of 
them reported to be unrepentant Nazis— 
is seeking to develop missile weapons— 
at least capable of use with nuclear as 
well as conventional warheads—as well 
as supersonic aircraft. And Saudi 
Arabia is still bristling over the Nasser- 
inspired revolt and civil war in Yemen 
supported by a reported 28,000 Egyptian 
troops as well as planes and armor. 

In that respect, again there is some 
news this morning which may indicate 
a certain degree of pacification in that 
area. It is a considerably “iffy” report, 
but nevertheless it does represent a mat- 
ter of special pride to me, and to all of 
us, because of participation in some ef- 
fort to ameliorate the situation. It is 
reported in the press that Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker, has been in Yemen 
and that some agreement for a pullout 
by the United Arab Republic from Ye- 
men is under consideration, conditioned 
upon Saudi Arabian help to Yemen, and 
that such an agreement has actually been 
negotiated. 

Mr. President, in connection with this 
agreement, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor at this point 
a news report published in the Washing- 
ton Post of this morning. 

There being no objection, the news 
report was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EGYPT, SAUDI ARABIA SIGN Pact ON YEMEN 

UNITED Nations, N.Y., April 29.—Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia were reported today to have 
signed an agreement to end their interven- 
tion in the Royalist-Republican war in Ye- 
men, 

Diplomatic sources said the agreement is 
now in the hands of UN. Secretary General 
U. Thant. They reported he is prepared 
to move within 24 hours to set up a U.N. 
observation team in Yemen to see that the 
pact is carried out. 

This could mean the end of the conflict 
that began last September and threatened 
to explode into a full-scale war between the 
U.A.R. and Saudi Arabia. 

Under the agreement, Egyptian President 
Nasser and the Republican Government of 
Yemen agreed to the withdrawal of the ap- 
proximately 20,000 Egyptian troops now in 
Yemen. In return, Saudi Arabian Premier 
Prince Faisal promised to end all military 
aid to Yemen’s ousted monarch, Mohammed 
al-Bard. 

Thant is expected to announce in a report 
to the Security Council Tuesday that the 
agreement had been signed. Sources said 
he would send an advance party immediately 
to Yemen’s capital, Sanaa, to arrange for 
dispatch of the U.N. observation team. 

The reported signing of the agreement 
came more than 2 weeks after U.S. media- 
tor Ellsworth Bunker returned from the 
Middle East with the formula for ending 
the outside intervention. Thant held up 
a decision on U.N. supervision until he ob- 
tained a written pact. 

In January, President Kennedy wrote 
Nasser and King Saud privately, urging re- 
straint. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this could 
result in an improvement, but it could 
also result in a worsening of the situa- 
tion through the repatriation of Egyp- 
tian troops which have now had battle 
experience and by giving President Nas- 
ser one front, Israel, instead of two, 
Jordan and Yemen, to be active on. 
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It is also another indication of what 
so many of us understand about the 
Near East arms race, with the battle- 
trained Egyptian troops making the situ- 
ation more threatening than it has been 
in recent years. 

In this tense climate Israel is the prime 
target of the new union and of Nasser 
propaganda. In a joint announcement, 
the three Arab states warned that the 
proposed joint Arab military force would 
“liberate” Israel, which is described as a 
territory under foreign occupation. 
While it may be difficult to see how the 
three Arab countries which have so little 
in common and a record of political in- 
stability can make a federal union work, 
neither the United States, Israel nor the 
free world can ignore this development 
except at their peril. 

This is the third major effort by Presi- 
dent Nasser to achieve his openly pro- 
claimed ambition to bring about an Arab 
union under his leadership. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union’s support of Nasser goes 
far beyond even the huge masses of guns, 
tanks, planes, submarines, and ships that 
it has poured into Egypt to reequip Nas- 
ser’s armies. Because the Kremlin knows 
Israel is committed to the free world by 
conviction as well as every other tie, it 
regards Israel as legitimate prey, and it 
will—as it has already—use every oppor- 
tunity to stir up the Arabs and support 
their attacks on Israel. 

In my opinion, the United States as 
well as Israel can remain indifferent to 
the potential of this Arab union for 
trouble only at their own peril. Never- 
theless our Government has taken the 
position that the negotiations among 
Egypt, Syria, and Iraq involve problems 
only of internal Arab relations, and 
therefore it would not be appropriate for 
the United States to express its views 
at this time. However, the United 
States has made it clear that it is not 
opposed to any arrangement arrived at 
through a process of free negotiations 
as long as it is not directed at any other 
state in the area. I have already made 
it clear that it is directed at a state in 
the area, namely, Israel. 

The United States expressed concern 
over the arms race acceleration caused 
by the disclosure that Egypt is employ- 
ing German scientists and technicians 
on rockets, missiles, and jets. In re- 
sponse to protests which my colleagues 
in the Senate and I, under the leadership 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] have made, the U.S. Government 
assured us of its “deep anc continuing 
interest in the security of Israel and 
other Middle Eastern States,” and that 
“it is exploring all avenues of approach 
to an effective amelioration of a worri- 
some and complicated problem.” 

However, realism recognizes that time 
is running out on peace in the Middle 
East, and that it is already too late for 
factfinding explorations and theories 
which call for evenhanded dealing 
with Egypt and Israel. 

Mr. President, this is the central thesis 
that I wish to lay before the Senate and 
the country: We cannot equate Israel’s 
defensive measures with the announced 
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intention of the United Arab Republic to 
attack and destroy Israel by armed force. 
We cannot equate Prime Minister Ben 
Gurion’s constant reiteration of Israel’s 
desire and willingness to make peace 
with the Arab States by negotiation, 
whether direct or indirect, with the an- 
nounced determination of the Arab 
States not to sit down with Israel and to 
treat her as an interloper in the Middle 
East, but omit completely and refuse 
even to comprehend her existence as a 
State, and to have only the determina- 
tion to drive her people into the sea. I 
do not consider it evenhanded to extend 
that kind of national intention and 
design, as so profoundly expressed before 
the world, one with the other. I do not 
see how we can equate defense with the 
announced intention of attack to destroy 
by armed aggression, which is the juxta- 
position of policy with which we are 
faced in the Middle East. 

Israel is a dependable and effective 
ally of the free world in the Middle 
East—one of the very few there. No 
one can say as much for the United Arab 
Republic. For example, on 73 issues in 
the U.N. General Assembly in 1950, the 
United Arab Republic voted with the 
U.S.S.R. 53 times, with the United States 
4 times, and abstained 16 times. We can- 
not ignore the fact that Israel has 
repeatedly and unconditionally offered to 
enter negotiations for peace and stands 
ready to support our objective of stabil- 
ity in the Middle East, while President 
Nasser’s policy measures and continued 
agitation serve to block U.S. objectives. 

We have been of great help to Presi- 
dent Nasser. I think it is time to reeval- 
uate whether our help in that respect has 
been the right kind. 

U.S. recognition of the regime in 
in Yemen helped to extricate President 
Nasser’s army from a possible military 
disaster; and current truce negotiations, 
on which I reported a moment ago, while 
most welcome, do not change this aspect 
of the situation. The massive US. aid 
program to Egypt, which totaled $250 
million in 1962, rescued President Nas- 
ser’s government from collapse. It is 
feeding Egypt’s hungry millions, train- 
ing its students, helping to develop new 
industries, and, as a result, presenting 
President Nasser with the kind of pres- 
tige he needs for his Pan-Arab ambi- 
tions. This aid and our mediation in 
Yemen were risky moves on our part. I 
believe it is high time for us to wake 
up to the fact that President Nasser is 
incorrigible, and that we cannot effec- 
tively neutralize him, much less keep him 
from threatening world peace. Nor can 
we let him feel free to threaten world 
peace, because he threatens us with com- 
munism as an alternative to him. That 
would be much less likely—namely, the 
alternative of communism—if President 
Nasser were not allowed to plunge the 
Middle East into flames, which is the 
ultimate direction of his policy. 

The situation, therefore, calls for a 
sharp change in our present policy of 
dealing evenhandedly with friend and 
foe alike in the Middle East. There 
should be no ambivalence about our 
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policy, for there can be little doubt that 
President Nasser’s foreign policy has 
been helpful to the Soviet Union 
and to the Communist cause; little 
doubt, too, that this support is 
largely in payment for Soviet military 
and economic assistance and for the 
Kremlin’s support aganst Israel. There 
is little doubt, too, that the support of 
the United States in large measure 
helped President Nasser with his ambi- 
tions; and there is little doubt that the 
Kremlin’s support, which in effect is 
support against Israel, is support in 
terms of Soviet military and economic 
assistance which is rendered to Presi- 
dent Nasser. 

I believe that the United States should 
do all it can—including the phasing out 
of foreign aid—with Egypt to cause it to 
abandon the arms and missile race as a 
useless and senseless waste of its re- 
sources. The fact that we can have con- 
siderable infiuence on President Nasser 
when we set our minds to it is evident 
from the Yemen situation, in which ap- 
parently our mediation may bring about 
some result. By offering to guarantee 
the security and territorial integrity of 
Israel and any other qualified Middle 
East state, as we have seemingly guaran- 
teed Jordan and Saudia Arabia, we 
should be able to drive home to President 
Nasser the futility of his dream of de- 
stroying Israel and the expensive vanity 
of his huge arms preparations. By 
dispelling all fears of aggression by 
Egypt or Israel, we could then initiate 
the first measures toward excluding the 
Middle East from the cold war, and thus 
endeavor to bring to an end the present 
state of belligerency, and move toward 
disarmament and peace. 

We should make it very clear that if 
Egypt refuses to halt its rocket race and 
arms buildup, we must then help to pro- 
vide Israel with the arms she needs to 
defend herself. 

Again I emphasize, as I did in answer 
to the question asked by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
that this very fine country could be ex- 
tinguished in an afternoon. A look at 
the map indicates the bulge of Jordan 
into Israel at the place where Israel’s 
greatest amount of industry and popula- 
tion is concentrated. So we must deal 
with the question of the capability for 
maintaining a defense on the ground and 
in the air. We should help Israel under 
present circumstances, as well as provide 
a more enduring guarantee of her se- 
curity, which guarantee, no matter how 
fast we might move, would still take a 
few days to mount. We have already 
done something in that respect by pro- 
viding Israel with defensive Hewk mis- 
siles. I think that was our own recogni- 
tion, through the Pentagon, of this policy. 

While I am talking about the Penta- 
gon, I think it is important, as an aspect 
of American policy, to think back upon 
the time when we sent our troops into 
Lebanon, and to recall our views at that 
time. That action would have been im- 
possible had it not been for the fact that 
our troops had a secure mode of egress, 
in that we were secure on the flank in 
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respect of Israel. The gentlemen who do 
our planning at the Pentagon are very 
unromantic. They are not too much 
concerned about the Jewish national 
home, or anything else; or who may have 
been persecuted and harassed peoples 
everywhere. 

The appraisal at the Pentagon was that 
Israel represents a tough, hard corps of 
absolutely dependable defense in terms 
of the free world in the Middle East; the 
one area on the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean that can be tied to. It 
seems to me that that is the decisive 
argument in terms of what we ought to 
do about seeing that it continues there, 
and on our side, instead of being pushed 
into the sea or absorbed in some anarchic 
Arab maelstrom. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not also 
true that besides everything which the 
Senator from New York has said about 
Israel being a hard core in that area, 
certainly, from my knowledge, and I am 
sure even more from the Senator’s 
knowledge, we have done everything we 
can to build up Israel economically and 
socially, and in every other way, for 
the past 20 years. If Israel fails now, 
all our efforts during that period of time 
will have gone to waste. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
correct; I thank him for that contribu- 
tion to the discussion. Looking down 
the long corridor of history, it is a fact 
that this showcase of what can be ac- 
complished by modern technology, mod- 
ern development, and modern ideas of 
freedom and culture is bound to have its 
effect upon dispelling the gloom of night 
which surrounds so much of the Arab 
States. I see something of an analogy 
concerning our deep feelings with respect 
to West Berlin, which also stands as a 
beacon in the Communist sea. So long 
as it stands and shines, it gives hope to 
the hundreds of millions enslaved by the 
Communists. Although the Arab States 
enslavement of their own people is in 
illiteracy, in disease, in shortness of life 
tenure, and in lagging behind the rest 
of the world by 50 years, it is nonethe- 
less a kind of slavery, even though self- 
imposed. In the ultimate it is this ex- 
ample which is being developed in the 
Middle East which will cause the ferment 
that will bring about a change. As the 
Senator from Massachusetts has so prop- 
erly said, this is the great vindication of 
American policy, which would be swept 
down the drain if we did not give our 
attention to the security issue now. 

The economic issue is closely associ- 
ated with peace, and Israel’s economic 
problems are intimately linked with the 
political situation. Israel needs every 
dollar of foreign exchange to pay for past 
debts and sustain its armed forces as well 
as to maintain its current economic ef- 
forts. Israel needs our help to resist the 
corroding effects of the Arab boycott and 
blockade. 

These steps toward collective security 
backed by concrete action would be a 
course consistent with United States and 
free world interests and security. It 
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would provide a positive initiative toward 
an end to the arms race, an end to boy- 
cotts, discrimination and other obstacles 
to the free flow of trade, a negotiated 
settlement of the outstanding differences 
between Israel and the Arab States, and 
the beginning of an era of peace in 
which the full potential of the Middle 
East could be developed for its benefit 
and that of the world. 

Mr. President, I should like to close 
by emphasizing the pinioning keystone 
character of Israel in that area of the 
world. We have some confidence that 
King Hussein’s courage, so largely per- 
sonal, will pay off. I do not say for a 
minute that Hussein is any more favor- 
able to Israel than any other ruler or 
Arab State. He has taken his position 
with them as being dead set against 
Israel. But the fact is that if Israel’s 
security were impaired, we would hold 
out very little hope for the maintenance 
of the free world’s position in that area 
of the world. I emphasize that point 
because I recur to the hard realities of 
an appraisal of Israel’s meaning and 
strength in that area of the world, which 
is the final determinant as to what ought 
to be America’s policy, and which I be- 
lieve must now be directed by an affirma- 
tive and meaningful step to assure that 
Israel will not find herself exposed and 
alone as the power declared to be against 
her and designed for her elimination 
mounts and is consolidated, as is being 
done right now. 

I yield to my colleague from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the excellent re- 
marks of my colleague from New York, 
and to commend him for his extremely 
thoughtful treatment of the crisis in the 
Middle East. I have been proud to work 
shoulder-to-shoulder with my distin- 
guished colleague over the years in an 
effort to influence American policies af- 
fecting that area of the world. 

I think there is a great deal of merit 
in the proposal he has outlined today for 
the formulation of a collective defense 
agreement with Israel and any other 
Middle Eastern nations which choose to 
join. This is a forceful, clear and 
explicit means for making known Amer- 
ica’s dedication to the freedom and secu- 
rity of Israel—and it could be a signifi- 
cant step toward bringing stability and 
peace to this troubled area. 

As my colleague has indicated, there 
are precedents for such an agreement 
and under different circumstances, at 
least, such compacts have proved suc- 
cessful. It may well be that a coordi- 
nated defense understanding is the best 
means for educating President Nasser 
and his allies to the fact that his scheme 
to destroy Israel will not be counte- 
nanced by the United States and her 
friends. 

I want to assure my colleague of my 
deep interest in his proposal and my will- 
ingness to join in any effort to bring it 
forcefully to the attention of the State 
Department and others in a position to 
implement it, 

Mr. President, let there be no doubt 
about it: we are moving into a time of 
real crisis in the Middle East. The fact 
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is clear to many of us who have been 
following recent developments there— 
especially those of us concerned about 
the fate of Israel. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be little 
sense of urgency in the statements and 
actions of our Government. While we 
profess to be the watchdog of the Middle 
East, that has presently come to mean 
simply that we watch and do not take 
action. 

The continuing sense of complacency 
among high officials in our Government 
holds dangers of incalculable magnitude 
for the whole world. Although there is 
only smoke and no fire in the Middle 
East today, an outbreak of hostilities— 
which could engulf the whole world— 
could be just around the corner. 

In addition, there seems to be lacking 
within our Government today an ade- 
quate demonstration of real feeling for 
the plight of Israel—and of America’s 
deep commitment to the preservation of 
a free and secure Israel. 

If the onset of Nasser’s Arab union, 
the presence of outside experts busily 
developing vicious ground-to-ground 
missiles for Egypt, and the general esca- 
lation of the Middle East arms race has 
not alerted our Government to the po- 
tential dangers in that area, I do not 
know what will do the job. A number 
of us who are concerned about these 
developments have repeatedly urged ac- 
tion, but in response we have received 
only assurances that the situation is 
“viewed with alarm.” 

Mr. President, I submit that the time 
for viewing with alarm is long past. The 
time for studying avenues of approach— 
and other excuses for inaction—should 
be a thing of the past. 

It is the task of all of us to do what 
we can to stimulate our Government offi- 
cials to view the plight of Israel with the 
same alarm that they apparently regard 
the situation in Laos or the problem of 
Berlin. 

A most significant step would be for 
the President to issue a strong and deci- 
sive reaffirmation of America’s dedica- 
tion to the preservation of a free and 
secure Israel. This should be a hard- 
hitting, no-fooling declaration which 
would serve the dual purpose of reassert- 
ing our interest in Israel’s independence 
and warning the Arab nations to keep 
hands off this bastion of free government. 

I am convinced that a stern, clear 
statement by the President would have 
the support of the American people and 
would command proper respect among 
the leaders of the Arab world. It would 
also give heart to the courageous people 
of Israel. 

The President’s statement should be 
followed up by a series of vigorous and 
fast-moving efforts to bring about some 
kind of an arms-control agreement in 
the Middle East. Private, diplomatic, 
and public means should be employed to 
quarantine this potentially explosive 
area before the proliferation of destruc- 
tive weapons gets completely out of con- 
trol. 

If we continue to let the situation drift, 
it seems inevitable that Nasser, aided by 
his outside rocket experts, will develop 
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ground-to-ground missiles which can 
rain destruction on Israel. The whole 
balance of forces in the Middle East, to 
which our Government policies seem so 
dedicated, would thus be knocked into a 
cocked hat, and with it the fate of Israel 
might be sealed. 

The ironic thing is that Nasser's fever- 
ish efforts to develop the means to blow 
Israel off the map are at least partially 
made possible by the generous foreign 
aid we are supplying him. This assist- 
ance has permitted Egypt to divert its 
own funds to the expensive task of de- 
veloping a potent rocket force. 

The lesson here is obvious. We must 
make clear to Nasser that although we 
want to help promote a better life for 
his people, we do not approve of his 
using our aid to free funds to develop 
military muscles. 

In negotiations with top Egyptian of- 
ficials we should emphasize that we re- 
gard the use of funds freed by American 
assistance to build an offensive missile 
capacity as an abuse of the program 
which we will not tolerate. 

Furthermore, Nasser should be put on 
notice that if he does not mend his ways, 
Congress may well write additional 
guidelines into the foreign aid bill this 
year which will substantially deny him 
the sustenance which makes possible his 
expansionist designs. 

Having made clear to the Arab leader- 
ship the folly of continued aggressive 
ambitions, we should proceed with strong 
efforts to bring the Arabs and Israelis 
together for face-to-face negotiations 
on a disarmament understanding in the 
area. Such a meeting, if possible should 
be arranged under the aegis of the 
United Nations, where the pressure of 
world opinion would certainly be help- 
ful in encouraging the Arabs to join in 
good faith participation. 

At the same time, we should make 
strong representations to the Soviet 
Union to enlist its cooperation in the 
formulation of this regional arms 
compact. 

There is reason to hope that the lead- 
ers in the Kremlin might be receptive to 
sealing off the tinderbox that is the 
Middle East. The apparently strong 
anti-Communist nature of the emerging 
Arab union may well have disenchanted 
the Soviet Union, thus making possible 
their necessary cooperation in this vital 
venture for peace. 

To those skeptics who say it is im- 
possible to develop a workable disarma- 
ment agreement in the Middle East, I 
say that the stakes are so high that we 
must not hesitate any longer in making 
a decisive attempt. Certainly, the world 
would applaud some kind of an under- 
standing which would keep offensive 
missiles and nuclear weapons out of the 
area and police it with an effective in- 
spection system. 

By utilizing the forum of world opin- 
ion of the United Nations, by enlisting 
the cooperation of the Soviet Union, and 
by making clear to Nasser that aid may 
be denied him if he uses our help to 
divert funds for the development of mili- 
tary arms, I think we have a fighting 
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2 to make real progress in this 
eld. 

The implications of a pilot arms con- 
trol understanding in the Middle East 
could be tremendous. It could serve to 
spur the great powers of the East and 
West to renew their efforts to reach an 
agreement on the momentous subjects 
of world disarmament and nuclear test- 
ing. 

Our Government has repeatedly 
shown its willingness to sit down with 
the Russians in the major leagues of 
world disarmament. We should be no 
less willing to devote our time and en- 
ergies to stopping the minor league arms 
race in the Middle East. 

If we are truly concerned about the 
world arms race, we should seize this 
opportunity for a breakthrough on a 
limited scale which could serve as a 
model for a worldwide understanding to 
save all mankind from the inferno of a 
nuclear conflict. 

As we pause today to pay tribute to 
the brave people of Israel, as we salute 
their many accomplishments, let us also 
look ahead and plan ahead so that in 
the future this brave bastion of free 
government will remain independent and 
secure, That is the grave question which 
must concern all of us today. That is 
the challenge to which I am hopeful our 
Government will respond before it is 
too late. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to my colleague for his custom- 
ary eloquence and the constructive char- 
acter of his additions to what I have 
said. I appreciate them very much. 

I should like now to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to compliment the Senator 
from New York for a very brilliant ad- 
dress to the Senate today. He pictures a 
problem that gives us the deepest con- 
cern. In associating myself with his 
observations, I think I can best charac- 
terize the peril by reciting an adage that 
“a stitch in time saves nine.” No matter 
how we regard the situation, unless we 
adopt a forthright policy with reference 
to that part of the world, any engage- 
ment there will ultimately involve us. 
It might be the spark that would start 
the conflagration which would wreak 
havoc upon civilization, My friend from 
New York has made a most timely pres- 
entation; and I wish the Recorp to show 
that I wholeheartedly agree with him. 
I-am very happy to associate myself with 
his observations. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
my colleague. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to yield to Senators as I have ob- 
served them rise. First, I should like to 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case], then to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and 
then to the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
York. I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks that he, his colleague from 
New York [Mr. Keattne] and others have 
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made in their deep concern about the 
disturbing configuration of events in the 
Middle East, which I think is increas- 
ingly threatening the security of this 
bastion of democracy and the peace of 
the area, if not the entire world. 

It is bitterly ironic that on the 15th 
anniversary of the establishment of this 
great democratic state this situation 
should be so threatening. The events 
are as follows: 

First. The growth of Nasser’s influence 
in Iraq, Syria and Yemen is tending to 
strengthen Israel's most implacable foe. 

Second. There were violently pro-Nas- 
ser demonstrations recently in Jordan, 
whose takeover by the United Arab Re- 
public would further the encirclement of 
Israel. 

Third. There has been a mounting 
armament of the United Arab Republic, 
including the participation by German 
scientists in the development and con- 
struction of ground-to-ground missiles 
and other weapons. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks part of a column 
by Hanson W. Baldwin which appeared 
in the New York Times on Thursday, 
April 25, presenting an estimate of the 
current state of the Egyptian armed 
forces. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MIDEAST POWER BALANCE 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Egypt's forces are the largest and have the 
most modern equipment of the Arab-bloc 
states. President Nasser’s government main- 
tains regular forces of perhaps 60,000 to 
100,000 men, with a total mobilization poten- 
tial of about 160,000. 

The regular land forces include four infan- 
try divisions (one incompletely organized), 
one armored division, and part of another, 
and a commando and paratroop brigade. 
These might be expanded by two to four 
more infantry divisions upon mobilization, 
though equipment and trained officers are 
insufficient to support such a force fully. 
The Egyptians are believed to have about 
1,000 tanks, chiefly Soviet JS-IIT and T-54 
heavy and medium models. 

There are estimated to be 20 air squadrons 
totaling 300 to 400 planes, chiefly Mig-19 
and Mig-21 fighters, equipped with Russian 
air-to-air, infrared-guidance missiles, The 
IL-28 light bombers are being replaced by 
the newer TU-16 mediums. About two 
squadrons have been formed. 

FLEET HAS 10 SUBMARINES 

Egypt has 10 Soviet W-class submarines, 
each of which is believed to have a small 
cadre of Russians aboard, and seven destroy- 
ers, plus half a dozen Komar motor torpedo 
boats, equipped with guided missiles. 
Soviet SA-II ground-to-air missiles are em- 
placed around Cairo and Aswan and at both 
ends of the Suez Canal. 

Two types of long-range ground-to-ground 
bombardment missiles, each of which can 
carry about a ton of conventional explosives, 
have been developed with the aid of German 
and other foreign technicians. One has a 
range of about 350 miles, the other 180 miles. 

There is no evidence that the Egyptians 
have any nuclear warheads or are attempting 
to develop any. 

The quality of these Egyptian forces has 
improved since their defeat by Israel in 1956, 
particularly in the technical services. The 
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ability of the Egyptians to supply their forces 
in Yemen, under difficulties, has been im- 
pressive. But the Egyptians suffered about 
2,000 casualties there against inferior resist- 
ance, and the quality of thelr infantry and 
particularly of the officer corps of the line 
appears to be low. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, our own 
Government terms its policy, which is 
probably the crucial factor in the main- 
tenance of peace in the Middle East, one 
of “even-handed” treatment of both 
sides. However, in the light of recent 
developments, I think it is more accu- 
rately described as a policy of “wishful 
waiting.” Our Government hopes that 
the growing size of the United Arab Re- 
public and its growing armament will 
somehow not threaten Israel's security. 
We wish that the Middle Eastern arms 
race would somehow go away. But I 
believe it is time to ask ourselves some 
hard questions. 

Have we made every effort to assure 
the security and territorial integrity of 
Israel? Have we made every reasonable 
representation to the West German Gov- 
ernment to discourage its scientists from 
contributing to a military buildup in the 
United Arabic Republic? Have we ex- 
erted every possible influence on behalf 
of the opening of direct negotiations be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors, and 
the achievement of a peaceful settlement 
of outstanding issues between them? 
Have we fully explored the possibility of 
developing to the full the United Na- 
tions potentialities for peace in the area? 
Have we made it clear that if all efforts 
to halt the continued development of 
2 military power by the United 

fail, the threat to Israel's 
pete will be met in full measure by 
U.S. assistance? 

We have not as yet had clear answers 
from our Government to these vitally 
important questions. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to my colleague from New 
Jersey, who has been an indefatigable 
and stalwart supporter of the general 
position stated with relation to our own 
security, understanding full well the sit- 
uation which surrounds the small coun- 
try of Israel. 

I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate the 
Senator’s courtesy in yielding to me. I 
wish to state my understanding of what 
the Senator has said. He has empha- 
sized that the agreement of 1950 with 
France and England should at this time 
be stimulated; that planning should be 
done under it, and that steps should be 
prepared so that we will be ready for 
whatever quick action is needed. In that 
statement I heartily agree with the 
Senator. 

I should like to ask the Senator a fur- 
ther question. The Senator referred to 
Syria, to Cairo, to Yemen, and so on, but 
made no reference to Lebanon. It is my 
understanding that although the Leba- 
nese are Arabs in the full sense of the 
word, they have a democratic form of 
government which has been cooperating 
with us to a very large degree. Does the 
Senator feel as strongly about Lebanon 
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as he does about the other Arab 
countries? 

Mr. JAVITS. The main thrust of my 
speech today was directed against Presi- 
dent Nasser’s leadership and those he 
has actively enlisted in it—namely Syria 
and Iraq—rather than against the other 
members of the Arab League—and Leb- 
anon is a member of the Arab League 
which may be enlisted as events unfold, 
if Nasser’s hand is strengthened, or may 
go the other way, if Nasser’s hand is not 
strengthened. 

I would not speak as strongly on that 
subject, although Lebanon has identified 
itself with the general Arab position of 
driving Israel into the sea. 

For our present discussions, I would 
not wish to include them as being one 
of the embers being fed into the fiames 
now, but would rather concentrate my 
attention on the implications of the 
union which President Nasser is getting 
together. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, And to stimu- 
late our action on our side with France 
and England. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thoroughly agree with 
that. The Senator’s thesis, based on his 
vast experience in military matter, is en- 
tirely correct. 

We are moving toward the idea of a 
mutual defense treaty like that with the 
Philippines; toward an alert status in 
international terms, as Israel is on an 
alert status in national terms. 

Mr. GRUENING rose. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
to my colleague from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
highly commend the senior Senator from 
New York for his masterful, forthright, 
and entirely correct presentation of the 
present situation in the Middle East. 

I visited the Middle East last fall and 
this winter as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, to look 
into the operations of our foreign aid 
program. I found that throughout the 
Middle East there was great apprehen- 
sion about the growing power of Nasser 
and a resentment over the mani- 
festly lavish aid which the United States 
was giving to him, which he uses to 
achieve his objectives—the objectives 
of conquest and domination of that en- 
tire area, the extermination of the free 
State of Israel and driving its people in- 
to the sea. 

We found these objectives voiced by 
officials in Turkey, in Iran, in Syria— 
before the latest revolt—in Lebanon, in 
Jordan and in Greece. Their expres- 
sions varied, but there was wonderment 
as to why we neglected our friends and 
built up our potential enemies, and their 
enemies. 

President Nasser has made no secret 
whatever of his purposes and intentions. 
His broadcasts, both through the official 
radio station, Radio Cairo, and through 
the secret radio station which he entire- 
ly controls, clearly show his intentions. 
Opinion and expression in Egypt and the 
United Arab Republic are 100 percent 
controlled, with no freedom of the press 
whatsoever. In fact, there is greater 
control—more nearly absolute control— 
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than is found almost anywhere else. 
Not only are the newspapers forbidden to 
print anything that President Nasser 
does not want, but also they are in- 
structed precisely what to print, what 
not to print, what to conceal, and how 
to slant and color the news. Thus the 
people become pawns in Nasser’s am- 
bitious programs and cannon fodder in 
the wars of his making and planning. 

Through the years President Nasser 
has preached openly the assassination 
of the rulers and other officials of the 
countries which he wishes to subvert. 

It has been alleged by some defenders 
of our policy in this area that Nasser is 
softening his tone, that he is not as ram- 
bunctious or violent in his declarations 
as he has been in the past. That is not 
the case. He continues to preach as- 
sassination. He continues to preach 
violence. He continues to incite to sub- 
version in neighboring countries. He 
continues to preach warfare. He makes 
no secret whatsoever of his determina- 
tion to destroy the little country of Jor- 
dan, which is one of the democratic 
popes in the Middle East, and little Is- 

I very much fear unless the U.S. policy 
of building up Nasser by pouring in 
money to enable him to carry on his 
military and subversive ventures is re- 
versed, that there will be a bloody war 
in the Middle East, for which we shall 
bear a considerable responsibility, and 
into which we shall perhaps be inevi- 
tably drawn. 

As recently as March 19 of this year 
there was a broadcast of “The Voice of 
the Arab Nation,” from Cairo. I could 
cite and quote from many other such 
broadcasts, but this is a clear illustra- 
tion of what is going on today; not 5 
years ago, not 2 years ago, and not 1 
year ago although it went on then. This 
type of propaganda—this type of incen- 
diary preachment of assassination of 
rulers and officials of friendly coun- 
tries—has been going on all through 
this period of time. 

The Voice of Cairo on March 19 
broadcast as follows: 

Free officers, soldiers, students, and Arab 
brothers in Saudi Arabia and Jordan, how 


long are you going to tolerate Saud and 
Hussein? 


Saud and Hussein are the respective 
monarchs of those two countries, 

The time has come for the army and the 
people to purge the Arab land of the impe- 
rialist vestiges—the lackeys who have sold 
their honor and dignity and who cooperate 
with the archenemies of the Arabs—the 
English, the Americans, and the Jews. 


These are the words of the Voice of 
Cairo in a country which we have sub- 
sidized and are continuing to subsidize 
to the extent of millions of dollars, and 
in greater amounts now than ever pre- 
viously. These words list us among, in- 
deed call us—Americans—the “arch- 
enemies of the Arabs.” This is but one 
more example, among many, of “biting 
the hand that feeds you.” 

The broadcast goes on: 

Free Arab soldiers and officers, the people 
call on you to shoulder your full responsi- 
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bilities in the forthcoming battle for the 
liberation of Palestine. You will not be 
able to do so as long as the traitorous rene- 
gade clique is controlling the fate of the 
country. 


Those words are addressed to the peo- 
ple of Saudi Arabia and of Jordan. 

Even the Arab people in other parts of 
the Arab homeland will meet great difficul- 
ties in the battle for the liberation of Pal- 
estine as long as there are people like Hussein 
in Jordan and people like Saud and Feisal 
in the Arabian Peninsula. 

Imperialism was able to establish the 
State of Israel in 1948 after deceiving the 
Arab people with the lackey Arab rulers to 
whom it entrusted leadership. 

Free men in Jordan and Saudi Arabia, 
the situation is serious. Our Arab people 
are irrevocably determined to wipe away the 
disgrace of Israel and to purge the Holy Land 
of the remnants of Zionism, which is hos- 
tile to the Arabs and humanity. 

Our Arab people call upon the free Arabs, 
both military and civilian, to unite their 
efforts to purge Jordan and the Arabian 
Peninsula of the traitors. All the Arab peo- 
ple stand at the side of the Arab liberation 
revolutions in any part of the Arab home- 
land, because the Arab liberation battles and 
the aims as regards the fate of the Arab 
nation are indivisible units. 

Free officers, come forward and fix the 
zero hour; surge like flames to the palaces 
in Riyadh and Amman— 


The respective capitals of Saudi Arabia 
and of Jordan— 
and destroy the hireling traitors—enemies of 
God and of the people. 

We will then march together on our dear 
usurped land—Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa— 
and the crime of Israel will no longer exist. 

We call the army and the people in the 
Arabian Peninsula and Jordan to quick ac- 
tion and to bloody revolution. Death to the 
enemies of God and of the people. 


This comes as the official voice of the 
ruler whom the western world and the 
United States in particular has repeat- 
edly saved from extinction. The United 
States saved him at the time of the Suez 
crisis. Since that time we have poured 
in hundreds of millions of dollars to help 
him, presumably to rehabilitate Egypt’s 
economy, but in effect, finance his wars. 
He went into the Yemen some 9 months 
ago, sending in first 18,000 men, and then 
20,000, and now, I am reliably informed, 
28,000 troops by daily airlifts in Russian- 
supplied planes. That war is costing 
Nasser at the very least, $500,000 a day. 
It has continued for 9 months. It has 
cost him more than $100 million to date. 
While we are pouring in money on the 
one hand to aid him in domestic re- 
habilitation he is pouring it out in war- 
fare on the other. 

What kind of policy is that for people 
of the United States who are dedicated 
to promoting peace in the world? 

At the same time Nasser is receiving 
military aid from Soviet Russia, he has 
a great many ex-Nazis working to pro- 
vide the modern weapons of destruction 
for his purpose to carry on the war 
against Jordan and Israel. In a recent 
book entitled “Behind the Egyptian 
Sphinx,” which was called to our atten- 
tion by our American military in Egypt, 
are listed a number of ex-Nazis who are 
wanted in Germany for their manifest 
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crimes, who are not merely safely en- 
sconced in the U.A.R. but are employed to 
help Nasser in his sinister purpose to de- 
stroy his peaceful neighbors. 

I read the names of a few: 

SS Col. Otto Skorzeny; son-in-law of 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, who is recruiting 
former Nazis, and is an importer—ar- 
ranges for arms shipments into Egypt. 

SS General Dirlewanger; known as the 
“Butcher of Warsaw,” a Nasser military 
adviser on guerrilla warfare. 

SS Sturmfiihrer Baumann, alias Ali 
ben Khader; who is with the Algerian 
rebel government in Cairo, and was in- 
volved in Warsaw massacre. 

Willi Berner, alias Ben Kashir; who is 
with the Algerian rebel government in 
Cairo, and was an SA führer and guard 
at Mauthausen Concentration Camp. 

Karl Luder, alias Abdel Kader; who is 
with the Algerian rebel government in 
Cairo, and was a Hitler youth leader in 
Danzig. 

Dr. Erich Alten, alias Ali Bella; who 
is with the Algerian rebel government in 
Cairo, who played a major role in the 
assassination of Prof. Theodor Lessing 
at Carlsbad in 1934, and who was ges- 
tapo “Commissar for Jews” in Galicia. 

Leopold Gleim, alias Lt. Col. Al- 
Nasher; who is in charge of Nasser’s 
state security cadre, modeled after Hit- 
ler’s SS corps, and was a chief of Hitler’s 
personal guard, and a gestapo security 
chief in Poland. 

Joachim Daemeing; who is an adviser 
on special activities—concentration 
camps in Egypt—a former chief of the 
gestapo in Diiseldorf. 

Dr. Hans Eisele; who is a cochief of 
medical program at concentration 
camps; who is a former chief physician 
at Buchenwald. 

SS Haupstarzt Heinrich Willermann, 
alias Lt. Col. Naim Fahum; who is a co- 
chief of medical program at concentra- 
tion camps, and the former medical di- 
rector at Dachau. 

SS Führer Bernhardt Bender, alias 
Col. Ben Salem; who is in charge of 
Nasser’s security police which runs the 
prisons, and was chief of intelligence 
service of Wehrmacht security division 
in Ukraine. 

SS Gruppenfiihrer Moser, alias Col. 
Hassan Suleiman; who is in charge of 
youth training. 

SS Gruppenfiihrer Buble, alias Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Amman; who is assistant 
to Moser. 

Johann von Leers, alias Oman Amin 
von Leers; who is in charge of propa- 
ganda work for Nasser, and was formerly 
in the Berlin Foreign Ministry. 

Louis Heiden, alias Louis al-Hadsch; 
former chief of Deutsche Press Agenter; 
works with Leers—distributes Arabic 
translation of “Mein Kampf.” 

Daniel Perrit-Gentil, former SS fiih- 
rer, worked for Wehrmacht Intelligence 
Service in France during war—sentenced 
to death by France but expelled. Now is 
French program director of Radio Cairo. 

Georges Dieudonné, alias George Ol- 
tramare; former leader of Swiss Nazi 
Party. Works on anti-Semitic and anti- 
Israel propaganda with Von Leers. 
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And so forth. 

What possible justification can there 
be for the United States to be pouring in 
its dollars, not only to support, but to 
encourage, a regime of this kind, which 
has drawn to itself all the elements which 
are antithetic to the professed purposes 
of the United States, in order to carry on 
a warfare which Nasser has never ceased 
to preach and for his objective to con- 
quer and destroy. 

Unless the United States reverses its 
program promptly, and does more than 
merely study, review, and view with 
alarm, unless we act definitely, there is 
going to be a destructive war to the 
death in the Middle East in which thou- 
sands of people will be killed and in 
which we will inevitably be involved. 

I may have more to say on this subject 
at a future time, but I think I should 
again pay tribute to and commend the 
fine statement of the Senator from New 
York and say that in my view he is 
absolutely correct. We have been led 
down a false trail in the Middle East. 

It is about time that we supported 
and prevented the destruction of the one 
free nation in that area, the one that 
has worked for the rehabilitation of its 
own and other people, the one that has 
manifested only peaceful intentions, that 
is trying merely to exist and do its work 
to advance civilization at home and 
abroad. 

If the United Arab States, under Nas- 
ser would, instead of planning to go to 
war, emulate Israel, work to educate 
their people, to sanitate their countries, 
irrigate their deserts, and make a con- 
tribution to peace, we would have peace 
in the Middle East and all its countries 
would progress and prosper. 

It is a notable fact that of the many 
nations in the Middle East which have 
received our foreign aid, none was more 
conspicuous in the effective utilization 
of foreign aid than was Israel. None 
showed more public appreciation of this 
aid. It is somewhat depressing to note in 
many countries which we have helped to 
lift up from dire destitution, to see how 
little they have shown their appreciation. 
That has not been the case with Israel. 
Not only did we see signs on highways 
proclaiming that the roads were built as 
a result of joint efforts by the United 
States and Israel, but Israel has, at its 
own expense, issued a very beautiful doc- 
umentary film in color, going into detail 
giving an historic account of what U.S. 
aid has done to help the people of Israel 
rehabilitate themselves. 

I think it is time that we realized that 
this is one country that honestly is for 
peace and civilization, that is firm in its 
democratic faith, whose people enjoy 
all the freedoms, a little country which 
has no aggressive designs, that merely 
wants to live and let live, but which is 
actually also doing something for back- 
ward countries by sending its own scien- 
tists there, and that we ought to affirm 
the policy which we should long ago have 
stood for, namely, that we wili not coun- 
tenance invasion and destruction of 
Israel. We will not permit our funds to 
be used to finance an aggressive war in 
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the Middle East, which, unless we adopt 


sulting from his trip through the Middle 
East were a real inspiration to me—in- 
deed, the moving cause for me to come 
forward with the suggestions I have 
made. The Senator’s analysis is ex- 
tremely accurate. It is based on con- 
siderable personal experience. Whether 
he had fortified my thesis or not—and 
he has, of course—I am deeply indebted 
to the Senator from Alaska for the re- 
search, stimulating thought, and high 
patriotism which have gone into the posi- 
tion he has described so magnificently. 

Mr. GRUENING. I may say to my 
good friend and colleague from New 
York that I think we have been led 
into this situation by mistaken judgment. 
I think some of those who have repre- 
sented our country in the Arab Republic 
have fallen prey to a natural tendency 
to be friendly with the ruling power, to 
appreciate and second their efforts, to 
the extent that they are worthy, in help- 
ing to improve the lot of their own peo- 
ple. But in following this policy, which 
is understandable, we have been led to 
building up what may become a Franken- 
stein monster—in fact, already is so. 
There is a striking analogy between the 
Nasser policy and the policy of Hitler 
when he published “Mein Kampf.” Very 


hold any brief for that Government, but 
I think it is time we stopped financing 


adopted the line that this was a revolu- 
tion which called for his aid, and that he 
went to the aid of the oppressed people in 
response to their call. The fact is that 
he fomented that revolution to conform 
with his expansionist designs and it could 
not have gotten anywhere without his 
troops. Russian planes were ready. 
Nasser’s troops were ready. They have 
been im Yemen ever since that time. 
The Russian planes’ airlift has been sup- 
plying the 28,000 Egyptian troops in 
Yemen. 

I think it is not unfair to say that we 
in the United States are not without re- 


policy was reversed. 
Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York for bringing the ques- 
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tion of the Yemen crisis in the Middle 
East to the floor of the Senate and to 
the attention of the country. There is 
now a trinational Arab federation of 
Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. As the Senator 
from Alaska has mentioned, Yemen may 
soon join the coalition. There are 
Nasser-inspired riots inside Jordan, 
where the number of Palestinian refu- 
gees is very great, indeed. 

As the Senator from Alaska has 
pointed out, one of the avowed purposes 
of this federation is to obliterate the 
State of Israel, or in the language which 
is commonly used, drive Israel into the 
sea. 

I think this is a matter of concern 
so far as the peace of the world is in- 
volved. The United States acted in 
1956 to restrain Great Britain, France, 
and Israel in their attacks on Egypt. 
As the Senator from New York pointed 
out in his speech, we acted to send the 
Marines and fleet units to Lebanon to 
prevent the government of that country 
from being overthrown. 

If my memory serves me correctly, 
early in the 1950's, the three countries 
of France, Great Britain, and the United 
States signed a declaration in which 
they stated that they would oppose the 
alteration of the existing boundary lines 
in the Middle East and would regard it 
as an offense against the peace of the 
world, and at least gave some Middle 
East pledge that they would take steps 
actively to oppose it. 

I am glad that the Senator does not 
ask unilateral action on the part of the 
United States, but, imstead, proposes 
action in concert with Great Britain and 
France, and such other nations as may 
be interested. I think the load is prob- 
ably too heavy for the United States to 
assume alone. 

I have always taken the position that 
I would not pledge myself to guarantee 
the existence of the present frontiers 
solely by action on the part of the 
United States; but I think it would be 
well to revive this earlier agreement, 
which has been lost sight of, and almost 
forgotten. While I know that any such 
action on our part would invite re- 
proaches from Great Britain and 
France, in view of the fact that we 
checked them in 1956, I do not think this 
fact should stop us from trying. I think 
we can make our position one of defense 
of the peace from any aggression com- 
ing from any source, and any attempt 
to alter the existing territorial bound- 
aries which prevail there, unsatisfactory 
as some of these may be. 

I am sure Egypt and her allies are in 
a much stronger military position than 
they were in 1948 and again in 1956. 
I was in Egypt, Jordan, and Israel short- 
ly after the attacks. The Egyptian Army 
made an extremely poor showing at that 
time, and was in complete flight. Had 
the intervention of the United Nations, 
at our instance, been withheld for 2 days, 
in all probability Egypt would have been 
ingloriously defeated and Nasser would 
have been out. 

I am not reproaching the Eisenhower 
administration for acting as it did in 
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1956. I supported the action at the time 
because I felt it was necessary to pre- 
serve the peace, and I am not criticizing 
it after the fact. But I do say that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
action after the offense has occurred. 

If we could obtain a tripartite agree- 
ment, which would serve as a warning 
for the United Arab Republic, which is 
really dictated to by Nasser, I think it 
would have a very salutary effect. 

I therefore commend the Senator from 
New York. I should like to say some- 
thing else, which perhaps may seem un- 
gracious. ‘There is no doubt as to the 
attitude of both Houses of Congress with 
regard to this subject. 

The Foreign Service of this country 
has many fine qualities, but I believe that 
the Foreign Service under all adminis- 
trations has tended to be pro-Arab. I 
wish to add quite clearly that I do not 
regard the Foreign Service in any way 
to be anti-Semitic. However, it is pro- 
President Truman found that to be 
the case when he recognized the inde- 
pendence of the State of Israel, and was 
compelled to go outside the Foreign Serv- 
ice to find the initial Ambassador to that 
country, in the person of Mr. James G. 
McDonald. We have all sensed that 
fact in the negotiations which have oc- 
curred. 

Without wishing to impugn or charac- 
terize the American Foreign Service in 
the slightest, I believe that Members of 
Congress should be aware of the road- 
blocks which the Foreign Service is very 
likely to erect against any such action 
as is proposed, because Presidents may 
come and go and Secretaries of State 
may come and go, but the Foreign Serv- 
ice, like Tennyson’s brook, likes to think 
it goes on forever. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to my 
friend from Illinois, and thank him for 
the very fine contribution he has made 
to this debate. 

I may say, in respect to the Foreign 
Service, that I have run into elements 
and ideas in the Foreign Service on this 
subject which have concerned me very 
deeply. I do not believe that it charac- 
terizes now or will characterize the pol- 
icy of our country. We have shown our- 
selves capable of making decisions which 
we must take, notwithstanding any such 
feeling. However, I believe that what 
the Senator says on that score only 
buttresses me in the moral position of 
my advocacy, on the floor of the Senate, 
of a departure of policy. The Senate is 
a very persuasive place. 

Also, I am pleased that the Senator 
has emphasized the concept of dealing 
in concert with our allies, France and 
Great Britain, and carrying through and 
implementing the declaration of May 
1950, to which the Senator has referred. 

I agree with the Senator that I do not 
believe that the Suez situation, in respect 
to which I took the same position that 
he took, and in connection with which 
I took some political risk, because I was 
running for public office in New York 
State, would intrude into some con- 
sidered support on a high level to meet 
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what seems to be the threat to peace 
mounting over the horizon, and a very 
serious threat. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I commend the Senator 
for the splendid way in which he has 
presented and called to public attention 
the failure of a policy and the impor- 
tance of now moving firmly and promptly 
toward collective security backed by 
action. 

I applaud what the Senator has said, 
including his recommendation that the 
United States offer and seek common 
support of others in guaranteeing the 
integrity and sovereignty of Israel and 
its Arab neighbors. This would serve 
to protect not only Israel but also Jor- 
dan, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen, which 
are threatened by Nasser. I should like 
to make note at this time that last eve- 
ning, in a speech before the Adas Israel 
Congregation in Washington, I pointed 
out, along these same lines, that Nasser 
was following a policy dedicated to the 
destruction of Israel. I suggested 4 
points as a program, and I shall later 
ask unanimous consent that the four 
points may be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

I should also like to suggest that we 
are moving away from, rather than 
toward, collective security, as shown on 
numerous occasions, in which we have 
at least condoned this trend in the Mid- 
dle East, if not in fact supported it. 

I cite one other example, and that is 
the presence of 30,000 Egyptian troops 
occupying and fighting in Yemen. Those 
troops, who are armed with the most 
modern Soviet weapons, are also sup- 
ported by Soviet-built jet fighters and 
bombers, who fly some 150 sorties a day 
against the defenseless Yemeni villages. 
The United States recognized the revolu- 
tionary or quisling Sallad regime in De- 
cember on Nasser’s promise to withdraw 
his troops, He then had 12,000, and 
has now increased them to 30,000. His 
excuse was that Saudi Arabia was sup- 
plying the Government with arms and 
ammunition. 

The Egyptians have been fighting a 
very dirty war in Yemen, and there are 
many who believe that at least the aid 
of $250 million over the years to Egypt 
has assisted it in preparing arms and in 
financing this war, a war in which it 
bombs villages and strafes shepherds and 
their flocks, and also drops antiperson- 
nel booby traps—a war in which those 
who have been displaced in the Govern- 
ment of Yemen wonder why the United 
States seems to be paying to have them 
conquered by Nasser. While so much 
attention has been directed toward 
Cuba, Berlin, and other places, U.S. aid 
is making possible aggression against an 
inoffensive country for obviously ex- 
panding purposes. It is clear that the 
situation in the Middle East, under Nas- 
ser, is pointing toward one ultimate goal, 
and that is the ultimate goal of the 
destruction of Israel. 

We should reconsider our policy on 
Yemen and toward Nasser, and follow 
the suggestions which the Senator from 
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New York has made, and made so well, 
looking toward collective security and 


peace. 
I again thank the Senator for his 


speech. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania for his lead- 
ership, which produced the declaration 
of U.S. policy on the question of the so- 
called experts, many of them unrepent- 
ent Nazis, as the Senator from Alaska 
has pointed out, giving names, dates, and 
places of those who are working in Egypt. 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be included in the 
Recor at this point in my remarks the 
text of the speech I delivered last eve- 
ning. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This is indeed a happy occasion. We are 
observing the 15th anniversary of the date 
on which the Jewish people regained their 
homeland. They made the desert bloom, 
brought democracy to the Middle East and 
created a state that has a world of friends 
even if it still has a neighborhood of enemies. 

I speak to you tonight, not only as an ad- 
mirer of the accomplishments of a great little 
state, but as an American who is truly con- 
cerned for the security of one of our im- 
portant allies. 

In the past several months the Middle East 
has been in ferment. Governments and al- 
liances between governments have been shift- 
ing as if they were in a kaleidoscope. Most 
recently, Gamal Abdel Nasser has apparently 
incorporated Egypt, Syria, and Iraq into the 
new United Arab Republic. He is also 
threatening the existing governments of 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia. and Yemen. 

It is entirely possible that all those coun- 
tries will end up under Nasser's domination 
with the principal objectives of (1) Arab 
unity, and (2) the destruction of Israel. 

I am especially troubled by the similarity 
between the Israel-Arab situation today and 
the United States-Cuban situation of last 
September. 

We know that the Russians are there in 
force. Soviet weapons are pouring in, the ob- 
jective is war, and foreigners are working on 
missiles and rockets. The only things miss- 
ing are the aerial photographs of offensive 
missiles on launching pads. € 

We were lucky last year. But we cannot be 
certain that the Israelis will be so fortunate. 

I believe that the situation in the Middle 
East is so great a threat to peace that the 
United States should begin to provide the 
leadership that is so sadly lacking today. 

I recommend that our Government take 
the following steps: 

One. Announce its position in favor of 
direct peace negotiations between Israel and 
its Arab neighbors, and offer the good offices 
of the United States to bring that about. It 
is strange how the State Department refuses 
to take this step which President Kennedy 
promised in the 1960 presidential campaign. 

Two. End the so-called even-handed policy 
that is reminiscent of the old Cliveden set. 
Every time the State Department refuses to 
take some constructive action in the Middle 
East, it explains with this phrase—they prob- 
ably have it printed on white cards—“we at- 
tempt to deal even-handedly with all states 
in the Middle East.” Israel is 


a 
her neighbors are not. Israel is 
not all of her neighbors are. 


friend? 
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Three. Issue a new statement of policy 
guaranteeing the integrity and sovereignty 
of Israel and of ita Arab neighbors. This 
would serve to protect not only Israel but 
also Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen which 
are threatened by Nasser. 

Four. Observe the recent directives of Con- 
gress which has voted overwhelmingly that 
US. aid should not go to countries that (1) 
blockade international waterways, (2) dis- 
criminate Americans because of their 
race, color, or religion, or (3) divert their own 
economic resources either to support the 
Communist bloc or to hurt friends of the 
United States. Nasser has been doing all of 
that and United States aid is still pouring 
into the United Arab Republic. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS, I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from New 
York knows that I conferred with him 
earlier in the day with respect to the 
subject matter of his speech. I told him 
that I wished to associate myself with 
him in the thesis that he has presented 
to the Senate this afternoon. I com- 
pletely agree with the Senator from New 
York, and I want the Recorp to show it. 
I am sure the Senator from Alaska will 
not object or take exception to my say- 
ing that, several days ago I happened 
to note that he wrote to the President 
of the United States on two different 
occasions with regard to this subject. I 
was taken into his confidence by being 
allowed to see the contents of his letters. 
I told him then, as I say to him publicly 
now on the floor of the Senate, that I 
completely agree with what he said in 
his letters to the White House. I be- 
lieve he has performed a service to the 
President by forewarning the President 
as to what is going to happen in connec- 
tion with American foreign policy if a 
check is not placed on the State Depart- 
ment, very quickly, vis-a-vis Communist 
and American foreign policy. 

As the Senator from New York knows, 
although he and the Senator from Illi- 
nois and I usually agree on all facets of 
American foreign policy, I did not share 
the viewpoint of the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Illinois in 
connection with the so-called Suez crisis. 
At that time I was active in my opposi- 
tion to the Middle East doctrine. I 
thought at the time that it was very un- 
sound foreign policy for the United 
States to follow in the Middle East. I 
believe that subsequent events have 
borne out the position I took at that 
time. 

Be that as it may, I wish to say to my 
administration from this side of the 
aisle: “You are headed straight to a 
great deal of trouble in connection with 
the Middle East if you persist in the pol- 
icy that you are now following with re- 
spect to Nasser.” I quite agree, so far as 
giving support to the war in Yemen is 
concerned, that we cannot justify the 
expenditure of American money. I say 
to the former Governor of New York, Mr. 
Harriman, that I completely disagree 
with at least the observation he is re- 
ported to have made, according to press 
reports, that if we do not join in sending 
German scientists to be of assistance in 
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the Middle East in developing national- 
istic atomic nuclear power on the part of 
these countries, the Russians will. 

I say to Governor Harriman: So what? 
Are you trying to tell the American peo- 
ple that fewer people will die from 
nuclear bombs perfected by German sci- 
entists and dropped in the future by 
dictators in the Middle East than will 
die from nuclear bombs that may be 
developed by Russian scientists and 
dropped by Arab States? What a non 
sequitur. What fallacious reasoning. 
What an evasion of the real issue that 
confronts the United States and our 
foreign policy, which is this: Are we 
going to give support to countries which, 
at the very time we support them, are 
threatening the peace of the world? 
There is no question about the position 
that the Arab leaders have taken, They 
have publicly announced that within 
their design is the destruction of nearly 
every nation in the Middle East. 

I offer no apology for announcing on 
the floor of the Senate today that I will 
never support the Kennedy administra- 
tion in that phase of its foreign policy, 
because it is dead wrong. The Kennedy 
administration ought to change that pol- 
icy, and change it immediately. We must 
say to the Arab countries: “We will give 
you support. We will help you build up a 
system of political and economic freedom 
in your country just as rapidly as you 
want us to help you to build it up, subject 
to the condition that we have a commit- 
ment from you; namely, your pledge, and 
the carrying out of that pledge, that you 
do not intend to make war in the Middle 
East and do not intend to destroy the 
only bastion of freedom that exists in the 
Middle East—the State of Israel.” The 
situation is as simple as that. 

What we must do with respect to 
American foreign policy is to go back to 
the basic, commonsense, simple truths 
on which we make our nice-sounding 
representations concerning the objec- 
tives of American foreign policy. But 
the policy which has been developed con- 
cerning the Middle East by the Kennedy 
administration cannot be reconciled with 
the basic, historic ideals of American 
foreign policy. 

I desire to have the Record show that 
I associate myself with the statement 
which the senior Senator from New York 
is making today. I do not ask him to 
associate himself with the conditions to 
it that I have stated; but I want my ad- 
ministration to know what the position 
of the senior Senator from Oregon is 
as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I will not support this 
administration in what I consider to be 
its present trend of foreign policy in 
the Middle East, because this adminis- 
tration cannot reconcile that trend with 
peace in the Middle East. If war breaks 
out in the Middle East, it will not be 
limited to the Middle East. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Oregon for 
his contribution to the discussion. In 
order to bear out at least one of the 
statements he has made, I should like 
to submit for the Recorp, and make a 
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part of my remarks, the text of the joint 
communique of the government of the 
Chinese Peoples’ Republic—that is, Com- 
munist China—and the government of 
the United Arab Republic, issued on 
April 25, which I have just been handed. 
In it, Chou En-lai, the Chinese foreign 
minister, and Ali Sabri, who is Nasser’s 
righthand man, agree that the United 
Arab Republic reiterates its support for 
what it said is the “just struggle of the 
Chinese people to liberate their own ter- 
ritory of Taiwan and for the restoration 
of the rightful position of the People’s 
Republic of China in the United 
Nations.” 

Second, the United Arab Republic paid 
its respects to the Chinese invasion of 
India, too; and the two parties exchanged 
their views about the peaceful settlement 
of the Sino-Indian boundary question. 

Third, the two parties were of the 
opinion that the current international 
situation is most advantageous to the 
peoples of all countries and most dis- 
advantageous to imperialism and colo- 
nialism. 

Mr. President, that statement only in- 
dicates how the Communist-oriented 
dictators buttress each other. Castro 
can take great comfort from the fact 
that his friend Nasser is a friend in the 
sense that he supports the present 
state of the world—that it is good, not 
bad. We do not think so, but President 
Nasser does. 

Because I think the communique is 
extremely important, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munique was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Text OF JOINT COMMUNIQUE 

At the invitation of the Premier of the 
State Council of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic Chou En-lai, His Excellency Ali Sabri, 
member of the Presidential Council and 
Chairman of the Executive Council of Min- 
isters of the United Arab Republic, paid a 
friendly visit to China from April 21-25, 1963. 
Accompanying him were His Excellency 
Zakari al-Adli Imam, Ambassador of the 
UAR to the CPR; Minister Plenipotentiary 
Abd al-Aziz Mustafa Khalifa, Director of the 
Asian Department of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; Minister Plenipotentiary Mustafa 
Kamal Murtagi, Director of the Research 
Department of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; Mahmud Abu Zayd, Chief of the Cab- 
inet of the Chairman of the Executive Coun- 
cil of Ministers; and Husni al-Hadidi, press 
secretary of the presidency. 

His Excellency Chairman Ali Sabri and his 
party toured Peiping, Shanghai, and Canton 
and were accorded a sincere welcome and 
friendly hospitality by the Chinese Govern- 
ment and people. 

During their visit, Chairman of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of China 
Mao Tse-tung and Vice Chairman of the 
CPR Soong Ching-ling received Chairman 
Ali Sabri and the other distinguished guests 
from the United Arab Republic and had 
friendly talks with them. The Premier of 
the CPR State Council Chou En-lai held 
talks with Chairman Ali Sabri on interna- 
tional questions of common concern to the 
two countries, on the situation in Asia and 
Africa, and on the further development of 
the relations of friendship and cooperation 


April 30 
between China and the United Arab Repub- 
lic, 

Also taking part in the talks on the 
Chinese side were Vice Premier of the State 
Council Nieh Jung-chen, Vice Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Chang Han-fu, Chinese Am- 
bassador to the United Arab Republic Chen 
Chia-kang, Director of the West Asian and 
African Department of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs Wang Yu-tien, and Vice Di- 
rector of the First Asian Department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs Chang Tung. 

Also taking part in the talks on the United 
Arab Republic side were His Excellency 
Zakari al-Adli Imam, United Arab Republic 
Ambassador to the CPR; Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary Abd al-Aziz Mustafa Khalifa, Direc- 
tor of the Asian Department of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs; Minister Plenipotentiary 
Mustafa Kamal Murtagi, Director of the Re- 
search Department of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs; Mahmud Abu Zayd, Chief of the 
Cabinet of the Chairman of the Executive 
Council of Ministers of the United Arab 
Republic; and Husni al-Hadidi, press secre- 
tary of the Presidency. The talks proceeded 
in a frank and amicable atmosphere. 

The two parties noted with satisfaction 
that, since the Bandung Conference and the 
formal establishment of diplomatic relations 
in 1956, the friendly relations between the 
two countries have developed continuously 
in the political, economic, and cultural fields. 
The trade agreement and the agreement on 
cultural cooperation between the two coun- 
tries have been and are being carried out 
smoothly. The two parties are of the opinion 
that the principle of peaceful coexistence be- 
tween countries with different systems and 
the 10 principles of the Bandung Conference 
are a reliable basis on which to promote 
friendly relations between the two countries, 
and they are of the deep conviction that the 
relations between the two countries estab- 
lished on this basis will be further con- 
solidated and developed. 

The two parties are happy to see that since 
the Bandung Conference tremendous changes 
have taken place in the situation in Asia and 
Africa. In Africa, a series of newly independ- 
ent countries have come into being; and the 
two parties expressed warm congratulations 
and sincere greetings to the people of these 
countries. The two parties expressed their 
profound sympathy and resolute support for 
the African peoples who have not yet won in- 
dependence or complete independence and 
are waging courageous struggles against im- 
perialism and old and new colonialism, and 
for complete national liberation; they also 
expressed their determination to exert every 
effort to strengthen the great unity of the 
Asian and African countries in their struggle 
against imperialism and old and new colo- 
nialism. 

The Chinese side reiterated its support for 
the just struggle of the Arab nations to safe- 
guard their independence and achieve their 
unity, and for the rights of the Arab people 
in Palestine; it expressed appreciation for 
the foreign policy of nonalinement, peace, 
and neutrality pursued by the United Arab 
Republic. 

The United Arab Republic side reiterated 
its support for the just struggle of the Chi- 
nese people to liberate their own territory of 
Taiwan and for the restoration of the right- 
ful position of the People’s Republic of China 
in the United Nations, 

The two parties exchanged their views on 
the peaceful settlement of the Sino-Indian 
boundary question. The Chinese side ex- 
pressed its appreciation for the efforts made 
by the six friendly Asian and African coun- 
tries which took part in the Colombo con- 
ference to promote direct negotiations be- 
tween China and India. The United Arab 
Republic side expressed its appreciation for 
the important measures of cease-fire, with- 
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drawal, and the release of all the 


China and India should peacefully settle the 
Sino-Indian boundary question through di- 
rect negotiations. 

The two parties were of the opinion that 
the current international situation is most 


perialism 
. They declared their reso- 
lute opposition to the imperialist policies of 
on and war and their support for the 
people of all countries in their just struggles 
to win national independence and defend 
world peace. They expressed their determi- 
nation to strengthen the friendship between 
the two peoples and to work jointly in inter- 
national affairs to strengthen Asian-African 
solidarity and safeguard world peace. 

His Excellency Ali Sabri extended an invi- 
tation in the name of the United Arab Re- 
public Government to Premier Chou En-lai 
to visit the United Arab Republic, Premier 
Chou En-lai has accepted the invitation with 
pleasure. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from New York has ren- 
dered a service to the Senate and to the 
country in stating today the very difficult 
questions which our country may face 
with respect to the Middle East. I can- 
not say at this moment that I would sup- 
port his proposal, that the United States 
should enter into a defense pact with the 
country of Israel. However, the Sena- 
tor from New York stands on firm ground 
when he says that the United States and 
its allies should make it clear that they 
will not condone—in fact, that they will 
resist—agegression in the Middle East 
from whatever quarter, as aggression 
was resisted in 1956. 

In 1956, the United States, under the 
leadership of President Eisenhower, took 
a strong and brave position in standing 
against its allies, Great Britain and 
France, and I include its friend Israel. 
The United States stood on the ground 
of principle that disputes should not be 
settled by force. I do not believe the 
action of the United States was appre- 
ciated as it should have been, even by 
the Arab nations. Some of the neutral 
countries seemed to be more impressed 
when the Soviet Union threatened to 
intervene with force. But in direct con- 
trast to the Soviet Union, our position 
was one of principle and one which was 
against aggression and force. In the 
same manner in which we stood against 
aggression and force in 1957, the United 
States and its allies ought to reaffirm 
their position with respect to Israel to- 
day—that they will stand against any 
aggression directed at Israel. I am not 
prepared to say that we should do it by a 
defense pact; but we should reaffirm 
our position that if the threat of aggres- 
sion is made by the Arab nations against 
Israel, we will be as brave and deter- 
mined as we were in 1957, when Egypt 
was attacked. 
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I make one further point. I do not 
want to criticize this administration 
carelessly, because it must deal with dif- 
ficult problems for our country. Never- 
theless, I believe it can be said that, 
though he was criticized, Secretary John 
Foster Dulles made clear, from time to 
time, that the United States would stand 
firm against aggression in specific areas, 
and I believe his policy deterred aggres- 
sion. I believe the present administra- 
tion could be—should be—clearer about 
its positions. It should have been clearer 
concerning the Soviet entrance into 
Cuba, and the withdrawal of its force. 
But that is another subject. 

I add my commendation to those of 
other Senators for the enlightening and, 
I believe, helpful address which the sen- 
ior Senator from New York has made. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am ex- 
tremely grateful to the Senator from 
Kentucky. There is no confirmation of 
my own view in the Senate that I would 
value more. There are some that I 
would value as much, but none that I 
would value more than that of the senior 
Senator from Kentucky, who speaks with 
almost transcendent responsibility and 
authority in foreign affairs. The differ- 
ence in views as to an attack or a reaf- 
firmation is not, I believe, material to the 
cause. Therefore, I welcome in a very 
real sense the confirmation of my own 
thinking that the time has come to com- 
mit ourselves to a defense of the Middle 
East, if need be, from the flames of war, 
which seem to be building up now in a 
serious way by this development; and 
that our policy with respect to President 
Nasser has not taken account of the fact 
that he was taking our money with his 
right hand while preparing to plunge us 
all into destruction with his left hand. 
As the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUE- 
wince] has pointed out, this is completely 
unrealistic and unwise. 

I never wish to stand on the floor of 
the Senate and take any position with 
respect to the security of Israel except a 
position which is in the interest of our 
own country—the United States. I 
think I fully qualified myself in that re- 
spect in 1956, when I believed we had to 
do what we did in terms of being a coun- 
try that had to stand against aggression 
when it was tough to stand against it, 
just as I think we must take a stand 
against aggression now. No Member of 
the Senate has been more active than I 
in aid to the Arab States for their de- 
velopment, and that will always be my 
position, whatever may be said about me, 
because it is essential to our world that 
they come out of the night into which 
their people have been plunged for so 
many centuries. 

Iam grateful to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for putting these problems into 
focus, as he has. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York and other Sena- 
tors who have spoken on the critical sit- 
uation that remains and continues in 
the Middle East, and which is now being 
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increased in terms of tension, have made 
a real contribution to the discussion of 
public policy and foreign policy. 

The situation is this, so far as our 
country’s national interest is concerned: 
The Middle East is not an isolated sec- 
tion of the world, where developments 
that may lead to conflict will leave us 
untouched. There is not a single area 
in the world in which we have made 
greater commitments, than the Middle 
East, unless it be Western Europe. 

Furthermore, the Middle East, as we 
know, represents the bridge between 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, and represents 
in many ways the fulcrum upon 
which many of our security and defense 
policies depend. We have the 6th Fleet 
in the Mediterranean. We have mutual 
assistance pacts with certain countries 
in that area. Obviously, we are involved 
in the developments in the Middle East, 
as a matter of protection of the southern 
flank of NATO, because NATO includes 
Turkey, Greece, and Italy, which in a 
very real sense are Mediterranean 
powers; and obviously the Middle East is 
a part of the great Mediterranean area. 
So we have a direct national security in- 
terest in developments in the Middle 

The Senator from New York stated 
that in 1956 he stood with our Govern- 
ment in insisting upon halting the mili- 
tary action and aggression which had 
taken place in the Middle East, He cer- 
tainly did, as did I. I felt exactly the 
same way, and I spoke out on the sub- 
ject. But I must also say that over the 
years I have been deeply concerned about 
the failure to obtain any reconciliation 
in that area in regard to the refugee 
problems, the boundary problems, and 
the problems between the Arab States 
themsel use there are problems 
between them—and also the failure to 
obtain a reconciliation between certain 
of the Arab States and the State of Israel. 

It seems to me that the following 
should be clearly understood: 

First, that U.S. foreign policy supports 
the territorial integrity, independence, 
and freedom of the State of Israel. 

Second, that the United States sup- 
ports the legitimate aspirations of the 
people of the Arab nations for their sov- 
ereignty, independence, prosperity, and 
progress. Those of us in this body who 
have voted for foreign aid have always 
voted for it knowing full well that a good 
deal of it went to Arab countries, and 
that some of it—limited amounts, as a 
ect of fact—went to the State of Is- 
rael. 

Recent events have been worrisome; 
and I do not think we can regard them 
as outside the sphere of our immediate 
interest. The expenditure of large sums 
of money in the Middle East for arms is 
ridiculous. It is a threat to the peace 
of the world, and it is also a threat to 
the safety of that area itself. 

I have been in the United Arab Re- 
public, in Egypt, in Israel, in Jordan, and 
in Syria, and I have witnessed unbeliey- 
able poverty—for example, in the city of 
Cairo. I know that the Government of 
that country has undertaken programs 
to alleviate these conditions; but what a 
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tragedy it is that large sums of money 
are spent—money obtained by mortgag- 
ing the cotton crop, for example—in or- 
der to missiles and rockets. 
And for what reason? There is no real 
threat to the independence of these 
countries. In fact, if there were such 
a threat, we would be committed to pre- 
vent any such on. Under the 
tripartite agreement of 1950, the United 
States, Britain, and France are com- 
mitted to halt any aggression by any 
state in the Middle East. In other words, 
insofar as military aggression is con- 
cerned, we are committed to oppose any 
alteration in the national boundaries or 
any change in sovereignty. So I see no 
reason in logic or in good sense why large 
sums of money should be spent by those 
countries to purchase missiles or rockets, 
or for the importation of scientists to 
develop such weapons and other fantas- 
tic weapons of destruction. 

So from this forum, the U.S. Sen- 
ate, I wish to call to the attention of 
the American people the tragic waste of 
the resources of these countries when the 
governments of the countries in the 
Middle East use such funds for an arms 
buildup. Israel, in order to be able to 
defend herself, has to tax her people and 
go deeper into debt and convert a large 
amount of her production into weapons 
for her security. Why? Because her 
neighboring states have vowed to destroy 
her. The United Arab Republic says it 
is afraid of aggression from Israel or 
from some Arab state. So each of these 
countries proceeds to build up huge 
armaments. 

I ask any Senator who has traveled 
in these areas whether any amount of 
armament in that particular area of the 
world could really change the balance of 
power between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

If one of the countries of the Middle 
East says it is arming because it will thus 
be able to help defend freedom, I point 
out that the best way for such a country 
to defend freedom is to give some mean- 
ing to political, domestic institutions 
which are free—by means of education, 
by means of health, by means of im- 
proved agriculture, by means of greater 
production of food and clothing for her 
people. All the funds which these coun- 
tries have and every bit of the resources 
on which they can put their hands should 
be utilized, not for the purchase of arms, 
but to uplift their people, who for cen- 
turies have lived in misery, tragedy, and 
poverty. 

That should be our policy. We should 
speak out with almost religious fervor 
against the sort of military buildup that 
is occurring. We should do everything 
possible to thwart it. We should make it 
crystal clear that if such military power 
is used, we will do everything we can to 
stop it. 

Therefore, I should like to make two 
or three points. I thank the Senator 
from New York for yielding this long to 
me; he has been most considerate. 

First, the increased buildup of arms in 
the Middle East not only is a threat to 
that immediate area, but also constitutes 
a loaded pistol pointed at the heart of 
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that entire part of the world. It could 
really bring about a holocaust, because 
the Middle East represents a power po- 
sition; and if something there explodes, 
it might be the fuse which would ignite 
the world and destroy all of us. It could 
be the ignited fuse which would set off 
a nuclear war. 

Therefore, it is imperative that the 
flow of arms to the Middle East be 
stopped. In connection with our arms- 
control discussions, we should be taking 
action to reduce the arms buildup in such 
countries. How foolish it is to have 
countries in Latin America try to build 
up their military power—to be used only 
to enable some little colonel to engage 
in a military coup in an attempt to de- 
stroy popular institutions of government. 
Increased military power in such coun- 
tries does not add anything to the mili- 
tary strength of the free world; in that 
respect, a few more tanks, guns, or mis- 
siles in such countries would be of little 
importance. How unfortunate it is when 
African nations—which are appealing to 
country after country throughout the 
world for help—build up military estab- 
lishments. Indeed, it is foolish and 
tragic. 

On the contrary, how wonderful it 
would be if the governments and the peo- 
ples of the Middle East would go to work 
to build better roads, to improve their 
agriculture, and to raise their standard 
of living. How tragic it is when large 
portions of the limited resources of such 
countries are used for the purchase of 
military equipment. If our country 
would take the lead in working for arms 
control and for the reduction of arma- 
ments in the Middle East, and if our 
country would help impose an embargo 
on the shipment of arms to the Middle 
East, how important that would be for 
the cause of peace throughout the world. 

Some may say that if the United States 
and her allies are unwilling to have mil- 
itary supplies sent to these countries, 
the Russians will send it there; and it 
is said that if we attempted arms con- 
trol or an arms embargo, the Russians 
would oppose it. But certainly that is 
not the answer, in any case. The answer 
is that it is patently wrong for countries 
which are literally impoverished and are 
living off foreign aid to spend vast sums 
of money for military weaponry. Our 
country should speak out clearly in right- 
eous indignation and should implement 
public policy in order to stop this tragic 
development. Certainly the United 
States should take the lead in the United 
Nations in seeking an arms embargo in 
the Middle East, plus regional arms con- 
trol in that area; and the United States 
should reaffirm her allegiance to the Tri- 
partite Declaration and to the commit- 
ment, under that declaration, of the 
United States, Britain, and France to 
work for arms limitation and control in 
the Middle East. 

This declaration of the early 1950’s 
was designed to halt aggression in that 
area. 

Third, I suggest that the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force, UNEF, must be 
maintained in the Middle East. There 
should be a major effort to solve the 
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serious financial difficulty of the U.N.’'s 
peace-keeping operations. 

I should like to pause for a moment 
on that point. Unless we can come to 
some understanding as to how we will 
pay for the peace-keeping operations of 
the U.N., the United Nations Emergency 
Force will be withdrawn from the Middle 
East. I ask Senators what force will 
then be in that area to give any stability 
or any reasonable degree of fairness to 
the operations in the Middle East? 

The UNEF has been a force for good, 
peace, and tranquillity; and it is living 
on borrowed time and on borrowed cap- 
ital. Apparently, if we cannot resolve 
the financial difficulties facing the U.N. 
on its peace-keeping operations, UNEF 
will be withdrawn. If UNEF is with- 
drawn and things start to go from bad 
to worse in the Middle East, I predict that 
the United States of America will have 
substantial numbers of its military forces 
committed to that area. The cost of the 
UNEF will then, by comparison, be small 
indeed. 

It is ridiculous to argue about limiting 
the costs of the U.N. peace-keeping op- 
erations, when the costs do not amount 
to anything in terms of the actual mili- 
tary costs of our own Military Estab- 
lishment. 

Finally, the United Nations should as- 
sign observers immediately to other 
areas of the Middle East. For example, 
new observers should be sent to Damas- 
cus, in Syria, to Yemen, and to Saudi 
Arabia. 

In other words, the United Nations 
ought to spread out into that area what 
might be called the surveillance of the 
U.N., so that we can at least have some 
way of communicating and bringing the 
eyes and ears of the United Nations a 
little closer to the developments that are 
taking place in that area. With a strong 
attitude on the part of our own Govern- 
ment and a commitment to countries 
that believe in freedom, I think that 
would be helpful. 

I do not know whether such a plan 
would offer a solution, but, as I have said 
it from 101 platforms, and am proud of 
having done so, in the State of Israel 
there are free elections. 

Israel has a Parliament, and freedom 
of speech; and the people of that coun- 
try have demonstrated their responsi- 
bility as a people and as a nation. They 
have given of their own technical and 
professional skills to a program of tech- 
nical assistance in Latin America and to 
help the Alliance for Progress. They are 
now training agriculturists. Hundreds 
of students from Africa and Asia are in 
their universities. Today Israel is giving 
technical assistance to 50, 60, or more 
nations. I know she is keeping her com- 
mitments to the United Nations. I know 
she has defended her frontiers. Her 
people have a loyalty to the Government 
and to the principles of a constitution 
that guarantees political freedom. 

What are the objectives of our foreign 
policy? What is the purpose of our for- 
eign aid? The purpose of our foreign 
aid and our foreign policy is to protect 
and expand the areas of freedom. The 
State of Israel represents an area of free- 
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dom. It is a very small area, but it isa 
potent one. That area of freedom 
should not be under a constant threat of 
invasion and destruction. If our coun- 
try does not take a firm stand to protect 
countries that are free and that desire 
to be free, there will not be any free 
countries left. 

We must make up our minds to do 
something about it before an act of ag- 
gression, or we will find ourselves in a 
more difficult position once the act of 
aggression takes place. The sooner we 
make crystal clear that any act of ag- 
gression or any buildup that lends itself 
to aggression is contrary to the Charter 
of the United Nations and contrary to 
the commitments that our country has 
made, the better off we shall be. 

If the State of Israel or any other 
state that has free government, free 
institutions, holds free elections, and is 
struggling to be a free nation, loses its 
sovereignty, or is bled white because of 
an armaments race, the United States 
of America will have suffered a blow as 
well. 

Countries cannot be nibbled off one by 
one. The “Operation Nibble” that goes 
on in our world will soon get down to 
where the core is attacked, and the core 
and the heart of freedom is here in our 
country. 

I appreciate the privilege of speaking 
on this subject today with Senators, be- 
cause I believe that the American people 
and the Government of our people ought 
clearly to understand that there is a 
sense of concern in the Senate. There 
is a sense of indignation over what is 
taking place. 

It does not make sense to pour money 
into a country or to send food into a 
country and have that food and money 
converted into arms which act as a 
threat to someone else. We have some- 
thing better to do with our resources 
than that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my gratitude to the distingushed 
Senator from Minnesota for his eloquent 
contribution to the debate. 

I should like to make one or two brief 
observations. It seems to be the con- 
sensus that, at the very least, we need to 
reaffirm the declaration of May 1950. 
The major point I have added to that is 
the idea of a collective defense agree- 
ment or defense treaty, on the Philip- 
pine model, which would enable us to 
engage in some planning, which is es- 
sential because Israel is so small that it 
could be snuffed out in an afternoon. 
A declaration might be put into effect in 
a day, 2 days, or a week, but there might 
not be that much time in such a situ- 
ation. 

Second, the U.N. force is critically es- 
sential, not only because it is a stabiliz- 
ing factor on the Gaza Strip, but also 
because it answers Egypt’s fears. How 
can Egypt pretend for a minute that she 
is afraid of aggression when the U.N. 
force is precisely posted between her and 
Israel to prevent such aggression? 

Finally, what the Senator has said 
about the reconstruction of the Middle 
East, instead of spending its substance 
for arms, leads me to the following 
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thought: No one, including myself, 
wishes to deprive the Arab States of any 
new-found target or capacity which can 
come through their enthusiasm to have 
a greater Arab consciousness or a great- 
er sense of unity or destiny of the Arab 
peoples. If that is a channel of fire, let 
it burn out the ignorance, the disease, 
and the decadence which is incident to 
millions upon millions of lives in that 
country. Our policy must channel that 
fire to see that it goes down the right 
path. Instead of going down the right 
path, it seems now to be burning it- 
self up and everything else in its path. 
That is pertinent and important. 
No one wishes to deprive Nasser of what 
he may do to inspire the Arab people to 
a new goal, courage, and creativity. We 
are not against that. We are for it. But 
let us channel the effort constructively, 
instead of permitting it to be channeled, 
as it is presently being channeled, de- 
structively—to kill and to drive people 
into the sea, to dominate, and to destroy. 
Israel has 8,000 square miles. The Arab 
States embrace an area of almost 3 mil- 
lion square miles. Israel has 2,300,000 
people; the Arab States have more than 
57 million. 

What is this all about? I am grateful 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to permit me to make 
one further observation? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not wish my 
remarks to be misinterpreted. I have the 
same feelings about the aspirations of 
the Arabic people for what they call 
Arabic unity. It has been my view of 
President Nasser that the United Arab 
Republic could make a great contribution 
to the history of the world, in molding 
the United Arab treaty or the unity of 
the Arab peoples, he would do it with one 
purpose. That is the singular purpose of 
bringing to those people the great dignity 
that they so justly and richly deserve, 
and the reality of modern science, tech- 
nology and modern living. 

On two occasions I visited with the 
President of the United Arab Republic. 
I found him intelligent, exceedingly able, 
and a very dedicated man. Today on the 
floor of the Senate I appeal, as I have 
appealed privately to him, to lead the 
people of the Middle East in the path of 
peace and reconciliation, and to make a 
real contribution to peace and justice in 
the world. 

The Middle East has given us very 
much, including our Bible, our cultural 
background. Much of it comes from the 
great civilizations of the Middle East. 

What a great opportunity there is for 
a leader in the Arabic world to rise above 
petty nationalism, to rise above the cur- 
rent wave of emotional nationalism 
which lends itself to potential aggres- 
sion—to rise up to be a real leader of 
a great culture and a great people, the 
Arabic people. 

Anything we can do to encourage that 
will receive the support of every Amer- 
ican citizen, either Jew, or Gentile, and 
whatever may be the religious faith or 
political conviction. I am sure it is the 
desire of the American people that the 
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people of the Middle East, and of the 
whole world, have better lives. That is 
what we are talking about. 

We are justly concerned, not merely 
because we see a waste of human and 
physical resources in such an armament 
program. We are justly concerned be- 
cause if a spark should ignite in that sec- 
tion of the world it could bring us into 
the terrible vortex of fire and destruc- 
tion. 

I do not wish to see that happen, I 
think we must speak out as effectively as 
we can to encourage new moves on the 
part of our Government to prevent it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota very much. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I highly approve of 
the sentiments which have been ex- 
pressed by our able friend from Min- 
nesota, but I think we must go beyond 
a simple reassertion of principles, mak- 
ing wonderful apostrophes to liberty, 
justice, and peace. We are dealing with 
reality. We are dealing with a situation 
in which bloodshed has taken place and 
is threatened on a far greater scale. It 
has taken place largely, and will again in 
my judgment, because of our mistaken 
policy. 

It is clear to me, from what I have 
seen, that the hundreds of millions of 
dollars which the United States has 
poured into Egypt have been used in 
large part to make war in another 
country. 

I do not share for a moment the al- 
leged official version with respect to 
Egypt, that it went to aid a country 
struggling to free itself from tyranny. 
I hold no brief for the former govern- 
ment in Yemen, but the revolution of 
Yemen was made by Nasser, exactly as 
the upsets in Syria and Iraq were made 
by Nasser, and exactly as he is now try- 
ing by all means, by infiltration and sub- 
version and the preachment of assassi- 
nation and subversion to take over the 
government of the friendly country of 
Jordan. 

Jordan has a king, to be sure, but Jor- 
dan is oriented toward freedom and 
democracy. Its purposes are clear. 

Nasser has the most complete police 
state ever imagined. There is no free- 
dom of press whatsoever. It is a police 
state in which there is no freedom of ex- 
pression. 

Next door is the little country of Is- 
rael, which, as my colleague from Min- 
nesota has pointed out, is a democracy. 
It is a free state. It espouses the prin- 
ciples in which we believe, and which 
we try to promote, and would like to see 
wherever possible. 

Preachment will not do the job with 
respect to Nasser, any more than it would 
have done it with respect to Hitler. It 
is time that we served notice that our 
funds are not to be used to make war. 
If Nasser wants our money, he should 
use it for the purposes for which it is 
intended; namely, to educate his people, 
to rid them of ill-health and disease, to 
irrigate the land, to uplift the people 
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and give them better standards of liv- 
ing and better opportunities for a liveli- 
hood. 

The time for mere noble declarations 
of sentiments on our part has passed. 
We shall be responsible for the bloody 
war if we continue our policy of subsi- 
dizing preparation for it. It is as certain 
to come as that the sun will rise tomor- 
row. We have had the precedents of 
history to study. We have seen the ex- 
ample of Hitler. We have seen one 
country after another in the Middle East 
being subverted by means of infiltration, 
by means of assassination, by means of 
arms. 

What a strange bedfellowship. There 
are Russian arms. The totalitarian Rus- 
sian is supplying arms, ammunition, and 
planes to Egypt. There are ex-Nazi sci- 
entists in Egypt working on rockets and 
missiles. And there is our money. What 
a wonderful combination to enable Nas- 
ser to achieve his declared purpose of 
conquest and destruction. 

I charge that the responsibility will be 
largely ours if this happens, and not that 
of anyone else. We can prevent it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say tomy 
good friend from Alaska that I think the 
record should be clear that the regime of 
the United Arab Republic, at least in the 
past 2 or 3 years, has not closely asso- 
ciated itself with the Soviet Union. I 
think that its flirtation with Khrushchev 
and the Communists was one from which 
it learned a great deal, and as a result 
the leaders have taken another look. I 
believe the Soviet Union has suffered a 
substantial setback in its relations with 
the United Arab Republic. 

In addition, there is the fact that the 
peoples of the Arabic areas are not prone 
to Communist sympathy or Communist 
ideology. 

I am deeply concerned, as I said ear- 
lier, about the utilization of American 
funds for the purpose of an arms build- 
up and for purposes which lend them- 
selves to aggression. We ought to say, 
however, in respect to our policy in the 
Middle East, that it has not been one 
which has been unmindful of these trou- 
bles. In fact, we have been and are very 
much aware of them. 

We have attempted to show the Arabic 
people, particularly the people of the 
United Arab Republic, the dangers of any 
flirtation with the Communist forces. 
I 1 penere we have been somewhat effective 

in working out a better relationship be- 
tween our respective countries and mini- 
mizing the threat of communism in the 
area. 

This within itself is not sufficient, but 
at least it represents a constructive step. 
I have been hopeful—and until the past 
few months I thought there was reason 
to be hopeful—that there would be a sim- 
mering down, that there would be a set- 
tling of some of the antagonisms in the 
area, and that time within itself, plus 
wise statemanship, would lead to a rec- 
onciliation between the United Arab 
Republic and the State of Israel. 

I believe there were people in the Gov- 
ernment of the State of Israel who felt 
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that way. I think there still are people 
who feel that this could be the case. 

All I urge is that we use our good 
offices to expedite this possibility and 
that, at the same time, we make it crystal 
clear that any attack in the area, or any 
aggressive move, will be met by our active 
opposition, either through the instru- 
mentalities of the United Nations or 
under our commitments under the tri- 
partite agreement. 

I believe that such policies are reason- 
able and feasible. I say to my good 
friend from Alaska that the Government 
of the United States, though it has had 
difficulties over the years in coming to 
what I think is a sensible Middle East 
policy, is closer to that sensible policy 
today than it has been for a long time. 
At least the policy is directed toward 
economic improvement, toward recon- 
ciliation, toward leading the Arabic 
States away from any flirtation with the 
Communist force. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I beg 
to disagree with my friend from Min- 
nesota. That is not our policy. We are 
not heading in the right direction but 
we are heading in the wrong direction, 
for the reasons I have pointed out. We 
could reverse that policy tomorrow with 
a clear-cut statement that we will defend 
Israel against aggression and that we 
will no longer finance military ventures 
which have for their only purpose the 
upsetting of existing governments in the 
Middle East. 

Our policy in the Middle East has gone 
along under the theory, as the Senator 
has stated, that we have somehow moved 
in on the Russians in the United Arab 
Republic, but that is not wholly in ac- 
cord with my view of the situation. I 
believe that the Russians have not been 
able to inculcate their particular brand 
of communism in Egypt, but they are 
playing Nasser’s game and to a degree 
their own, by supplying him with all the 
modern weapons he wants, and we are 
indirectly paying for them. 

That is why I think we are not making 
progress and why, unless our policy is 
reversed—whatever may have been our 
good intentions in the past—that which 
== seek will be nullified. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not arguing 
about the fact that we should stop eco- 
nomic assistance which lends itself to- 
ward weapons or the building up of arms. 
I am only saying that there has been an 
improvement in the policy, despite the 
difficulties. 

The Senator from Alaska has been in 
that area. I have been in that area. I 
have talked with the heads of state there. 

I have talked with the leaders of both 
countries. 

I believe it can be stated that it was 
the view of certain responsible leaders 
in the State of Israel that there was a 
possibility of improvement in the state 
of relations until the recent buildup in 
missiles and in rocketry. This has 
caused great concern, and rightly so. 

We have made commitments under the 
tripartite agreement that we will not 
permit aggression. We acted quickly 
and promptly in the instance of the Leb- 
anese crisis. We acted quickly through 
the United Nations in 1956. I believe 
that our Government is prepared to act 
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promptly and effectively again. If we 
need an official statement from the high- 
est sources of this Government, to be 
helpful on that score, then I would sub- 
scribe to that proposal as well. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out to my colleague from 
Minnesota, bearing upon his most recent 
statement, relating to the need for an 
Official statement, that in my view it 
must be incorporated in some kind of 
mutual defense treaty. I gave the 
Philippines as an example. 

I should like to state for the Senator’s 
consideration two points. 

First, the minute that Nasser thinks 
he is underway, he immediately moves 
over actively to the Communist side. I 
have put into the Recor the joint com- 
munique issued by Ali Sabri, Nasser’s 
right-hand man, and Chou-En-lai, of 
Communist China. That declaration is 
dated April 25. 

The very first thing the United Arab 
Republic leaders do is to get on the band- 
wagon. They get on the bandwagon with 
respect to Chinese action with regard to 
Taiwan; Chinese action with respect to 
India; and with respect to the claim that 
the state of the world today is great. We 
do not think so, but they do. 

The minute President Nasser smells 
something, he is right on the ball with 
the most destructive forces available. I 
am not being critical. I am far beyond 
the stage of mere criticism in this mat- 
ter. We had an opportunity in 1962 to 
support the efforts to have 16 African 
nations undertake direct negotiations be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. We 
flubbed it. We voted against it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We made a big 
mistake in that decision. 

Mr. JAVITS. I say, we flubbed it. I 
am not finding fault. There seems to 
be a sort of test as to whether certain 
action is evenhanded. It is suggested 
that if Israel is buying arms and rockets, 
we must stop her as well as the Arab 
States. Otherwise, we are not being 
evenhanded. If we can stop it that way, 
then it is evenhanded. But we must 
make it crystal clear that we will stop, by 


_ force, if need be, any attempts at aggres- 


sion, and we must make sure that the 
aid—$250 million this year—being 
granted to Egypt is channeled in other 
directions than those of mass destruc- 
tion, and that the energies of the Arab 
States in the new unity must not be used 
in destroying another country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I could not be 
more in agreement with the Senator. I 
hope that when the aid bill is before the 
Senate, and when we consider the area 
we are now discussing, economic and 
technical assistance and the food pro- 
grams, we will make clear, either by 
amendment, resolution, or legislative his- 
tory, what the intent of this Congress is 
with respect to that kind of situation. I 
know of no better time to do it than 
when we feed money into the pipeline. 
This is a preliminary discussion of what I 
think will be a continuing policy 
question. 

It is my hope that the discussion to- 
day will have a tendency to firm up the 
hands of those who believe that a nation 
that is free and independent will have its 
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integrity protected, and that those who 
seek to build arms to increase world 
tensions will not be able to do it at our 
expense. I agree with the Senator. We 
will be able to make our intention known 
when that part of the aid legislation is 
before us. I shall be more than happy 
to join the Senator in whatever effort he 
makes in that direction. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall certainly join 
the Senator from Minnesota, the Sena- 
tor from Alaska, and other Senators, in 
a sort of Hickenlooper-type amendment 
to deal with that type of problem. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. This debate has been 
excellent and constructive, and I con- 
gratulate my colleague, the Senator from 
New York, for his statement and for his 
leadership in the discussion which has 
followed. The melancholy fact is that, 
of all the areas of our globe, it should be 
the Middle East where the crisis could 
come and the processes of extermination 


The Middle East has spawned three 
great religions to guide men, and we are 
witnessing an inching forward, to the 
possibility of conflict, and thus to a very 
sad paradox. 

The Senator from New York is entirely 
correct. The United States has a stake 
in the peace and the security of that 
unhappy area. It is not a new stake. 
It is a continuing one. 

I recall when the Congress, under 
President Eisenhower, adopted the Mid- 
dle East resolution, and did it with 
very little opposition, under which the 
legislative branch of our Government 
confirmed in the President the authority 
to commit the armed strength of the 
Government of the United States in that 
area of the world in order to keep the 


peace. 

Mention has been made of the tri- 
partite agreement. It is my under- 
standing that that is still a part of the 
foreign policy of the Government of the 
United States, but I agree with the 
Senator from Alaska that a statement 
of policy is not enough. 

We have another policy, Mr. President. 
It is a policy which is against prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. It is a good 
policy. It is a little difficult to under- 
stand, sometimes, just how the policy is 
to be enforced. The Government of 
France is about ready to join the nuclear 
club. Red China is in the wings. But 
in some respects we have been able to 
utilize that policy to keep the world from 
rushing pellmell toward a point where 
nuclear weapons would be easy to obtain 
by any country, great or small. 

The sad fact is that, according to 
newspaper accounts, the buildup in arms 
in the United Arab Republic, as my able 
friend has pointed out, is of a fashion 
which could utilize nuclear warheads. 
What of the fate and future of that small 
and gallant democracy, Israel, in the face 
of this growing danger? 

The Senator from New York is eter- 
nally right in demanding that the 
Government of the United States, with 
courage and in unmistakable terms, dem- 
onstrate to the world that a war or a 
conflict in the Middle East would be of 
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dire and immediate concern to the people 
of the United States; that, under our 
commitments in connection with the 
tripartite agreement, France and the 
United Kingdom would share that im- 
mediate concern, and that steps would 
and should and must be taken to prevent 
it, or to quell it. 

Beyond that, I think the discussion 
which the Senator from New York has 
engaged in, with respect to a multilateral 
agreement, should well be explored by 
the executive branch. I remember. one 
time several years ago, when I attended 
a North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Parliamentary Conference, listening to 
some of our colleagues from legislative 
branches of NATO countries talk about 
jurisdiction of NATO. Where, if a con- 
flict erupted, would NATO draw the line? 
How would we decide what was poten- 
tially injurious to the Atlantic com- 
munity, and what was not? 

Every member of the Atlantic alliance 
has a keen and crucial stake in peace in 
the Middle East, quite aside from the 
three members of the tripartite agree- 
ment. 

I do not want to belabor what I am 
sure will be an excellent record, and per- 
haps, if I may suggest it, something of a 
guide—required reading—for the execu- 
tive branch of our Government. At any 
rate, what has been said here today 
needed saying, and I give my congratu- 
lations to my colleague for the leadership 
in the discussion which he has provided. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from California. 
What he said needed saying. It is an 
affirmation from a Member of the lead- 
ership on this side of the aisle of the 
solidarity of view on this subject and its 
instructiveness with respect to the for- 
eign policy of this Nution, which the Sen- 
ator from California is able to carry out 
in periodic discussions which take place 
with the President of the United States, 
who is responsible for our foreign policy. 

I am grateful also to all the other Sen- 
ators who have participated in this de- 
bate, which I consider to have been most 
instructive. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I believe that the 
subject has been very fully covered. I 
thank also the Senator from California 
for his very valuable contribution. I 
wish to call attention to a point which 
may not have been covered before, and 
that is that we should view this situa- 
tion in relation to our declared foreign 
policy purposes. The basic purpose of 
our foreign policy is peace in the world 
presumably, peace with justice. In or- 
der to help attain it we try to promote 
the economic development of countries, 
so that their people may no longer live 
in dire poverty and want, and so that 
they may have greater creature com- 
forts, and greater hope. 

When we view a situation like the one 
now in the Middle East, where one na- 
tion is clearly intent on destroying other 
nations, and is building up its arms, and 
consequently little Israel is compelled to 
buy and install Hawk missiles, and when 
there has been some talk in our official 
circles that by our sanctioning such pur- 
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chases we demonstrate our neutrality or 
evenhandedness, while Nasser is getting 
his arsenal from the Soviet Union, and 
being aided in weaponry by German sci- 
entists, I feel compelled to ask what kind 
of policy that is. 

By Nasser’s armament policy Israel is 
compelled to devote a part of its eco- 
nomic resources and to withdraw funds 
from peacetime needs to increase its de- 
fenses. In that way we are nullifying 
the basic objectives of our foreign pol- 
icy both in United Arab Republic and 
Israel. On the one hand, Nasser is de- 
voting millions of dollars to making war, 
money which should go for peacetime 
needs and, on the other side, Israel feels 
compelled to buy missiles for its defense. 
The whole thing is absurd. 

It seems to me that when our foreign 
aid program comes before the Senate we 
should try to write some amendments 
into the act to prevent more of such 
armament races with their needless 
waste, and prospective bloodshed, and 
insist that our dollars shall be used only 
for the great variety of needs so crucial 
in the Arab countries where disease, 
poverty, and illiteracy prevail so widely. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall certainly be 
ready, and I am sure there are other 
Senators who also will be ready, to de- 
vote my mind to that subject in trying 
to arrive at some positive way in which 
that can be done. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I have 
read with considerable interest the ad- 
vance copy of the speech which the Sena- 
tor from New York had prepared, and I 
regret that I was not on the floor during 
its delivery. I am grateful that he has 
raised, in the fashion in which he did, 
the concern which he has voiced, a con- 
cern that is shared by all of us in the 
Senate, in connection with this subject. 

I was struck by the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Alaska that we have 
available a means of approach to an ele- 
ment of this concern. The appropriate- 
ness of these remarks was heightened by 
the significance of the 15th anniversary 
of Israel. I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity as a Member of the Senate to ex- 
press the warmest good wishes to that 
nation on this occasion of its 15th anni- 
versary. 

On this 15th anniversary of the state- 
hood of Israel, the efforts of individual 
men to establish their primacy should 
come clearly to our minds. More than 
4,000 years of history span Israel's 
first nationhood and her restoration 
to freedom. The redemption of the 
people of Israel from Egyptian bondage 
is a point of climax in the progress of 
mankind. It was Henry George who 
made the meaning so clear when he 
wrote: 

From between the paws of the rock-hewn 
Sphinx rises the genius of human liberty; 
and the trumpets of the Exodus throb with 
the defiant proclamation of the rights of 
man. 


It was the flight across the Red Sea 
which preserves a revolutionary idea—an 
idea which could not have evolved in the 
despotism of the Pharaoh. The idea was 
based upon the sovereignty of God; the 
ruler of the universe, the embodiment of 
righteousness, the loving Father of all 
creation, 
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That story of the Exodus, the classic 
first episode of national liberation, com- 
forted our drive for national independ- 
ence. Among others, Thomas Jefferson 
and Benjamin Franklin cited and 
guided on it. We celebrate this anni- 
versary of statehood as a great event 
because it vindicates the faith of those 
who see human beings as the primary 
agent of historic process and as a crush- 
ing argument against those who deny 
the human will a central part in govern- 
ing the world’s destiny. This sanctuary 
for the principles of free government, 
this land whose citizens fix the highest 
value on freedom, must be preserved in 
freedom. As Americans we must insist 
on this not out of some sentimental rea- 
son but for our own great good. 

Freedom can survive in this world only 
if we plan in terms of striving. This 
principle should hold even greater mean- 
ing to the people of this country as we 
pause to honor the people of Israel on 
this anniversary of their independence. 

And let us recognize too the necessity 
of making clear to any power which 
would seek to destroy Israel our deter- 
mination that such a reversal of free- 
dom’s cause would not be tolerated. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is a 
very appropriate note on which to end 
this very illuminating and, I hope, ex- 
tremely helpful discussion, as both a prel- 
ude to future action and as a basis of 
appreciation for the achievements of 
this small State of Israel, as shown in 
the last 15 years. I believe the official 
anniversary date was yesterday. It is 
significant that this discussion should 
take place contemporaneously with the 
15th anniversary of the recognition of 
the new State of Israel by the President 
of the United States. 

I again express my gratitude to my 
fellow Senators. 

I yield the floor. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1963. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5517) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrd of West Virginia in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that the supplemental appro- 
priation bill contains an item of approxi- 
mately $30 million for civil defense. 
‘This is an increase in the amount appro- 
priated by the House, since the House 
appropriated nothing for this item. As 
I understand, this amount is to provide 
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for stocking civil-defense shelters. Con- 
gress has already appropriated sufficient 
money, so that some 47 million units or 
reservations, so to speak, can be stocked. 
The ultimate aim of the program is to 
stock some 70 million units; that is, 
places for 70 million people who would be 
able to find fallout shelters in the event 
of a nuclear attack. 

Is it not true that at present some 7 
million of the 47 million places are 
stocked, and that there is enough money 
now available, without additional appro- 
priations, to enable a further 40 million 
places to be fully stocked? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not wish to com- 
mit myself as to the precise number. 
Much of what disturbs the Senator 
from Wisconsin disturbs me and also dis- 
turbed our subcommittee, which consid- 
ered this question quite exhaustively. 
The primary question was why this item 
had to be included in a supplemental 
bill; why could it not wait for the regu- 
lar appropriation bill? 

One hundred eleven million dollars has 
already been committed under the pro- 
gram. A survey was conducted, and the 
survey indicates pretty well that a very 
modest approach, and a good, practical 
approach can be made to the whole sub- 
ject of establishing fallout shelters. 
Some persons feel that if an atomic at- 
tack came, it would be cataclysmic and 
devastating, and they ask, Why would 
any protection at all be needed? That 
position is an obvious fallacy. 

Even if we began to produce antimis- 
sile missiles, on which we are spending 
many millions of dollars for develop- 
ment, it would not be possible to fire an 
antimissile missile without causing some 
fallout. 

So the big question is: What are we 
going to do about the situation? At one 
time an investigation was made. The 
recommendation was that in the neigh- 
borhood of $20 billion be provided. That 
is an astronomical, fantastic figure. I 
am not arguing this afternoon whether 
we should have such an expensive pro- 
gram. What is proposed in the supple- 
mental bill is a very modest program. 

The Federal Government has nego- 
tiated with building owners and has con- 
tacted municipal authorities, who have 
agreed to permit certain public and pri- 
vate buildings to be used as fallout shel- 
ters. If one travels out Connecticut Ave- 
nue, for example, he will see fallout 
shelter designations on the outside of 
many buildings. After buildings have 
been designated as shelters, it is neces- 
sary to place food and water in them. 
There is no sense in having a shelter un- 
less it contains water and food to sustain 
the occupants. That is the purpose of 
this appropriation. 

Thus far, about two-thirds of the pro- 
gram has been carried out; one-third re- 
mains to be completed. It is argued that 
if the funds for stocking are terminated 
now, the supply pipeline will be broken 
in such a way that when it is again at- 
tempted to resume supplying, not only 
will the continuity have been broken, but 
it will be much more expensive and will 
take more time to restock. 

In view of the fact that the House 
eliminated the entire $61,900,000, the 
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committee thought that the Senate 
should restore one-half the amount, so 
we decided on the arbitrary figure of $30 
million. We can take the amendment to 
conference. I do not know what the 
conference will do. At least, we believe 
some amount should be provided to pro- 
vide continuity. We ought to provide 
some amount to show that the Senate, at 
least, believes that something must be 
done. We cannot live with the paradox 
of spending billions upon billions of dol- 
lars to make atomic bombs, but do noth- 
ing about civil defense. 

In answer to the question raised by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, it is true that 
some of the shelters have been stocked. 
It is true that many more will be used 
for stocking purposes. It is also possibly 
true that if we did nothing now, we could 
resume stocking later; but following the 
hiatus, stocking would be more expen- 
sive; and a hiatus might create an at- 
mosphere of indifference. A hiatus 
might injure the whole program. So the 
committee felt, in all reason and com- 
monsense, that we should at least pro- 
vide one-half of the amount rejected by 
the House, take it to conference, and see 
what we could work out. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree whole- 
heartedly that something must be done. 
I also agree that this is an excellent civil 
defense program in every sense. Eco- 
nomically and practically, it would pro- 
vide protection. I think it is the best 
thing we could do. It would cost about 
$2.42 per person. We might consider it 
in the sense that it costs $2.42 per life. 

Also, I think it is a very wise invest- 
ment in the sense of making our de- 
terrent more believable. It is not only 
good in terms of saving American lives, 
but good in that it strengthens our po- 
sition to be able to meet the challenge 
of the Soviet Union, if we are pressed 
to the ultimate. 

While I feel as I do about the value 
of the program, I do not believe a case 
has been made in the hearings or in the 
committee report, frankly, for provid- 
ing the additional $30 million in the 
supplemental appropriation bill. I say 
that with all respect to the Senator 
from Rhode Island, because it is my 
understanding that, even if the stocking 
program were stepped up greatly, it is 
unlikely that the funds for the program 
would be exhausted in 8 or 9 months—I 
calculate 13 months—for filling 47 mil- 
lion places with 10,000 calories of food 
and water. Under the circumstances, I 
thought it would be more orderly and 
sensible to bring this up in the regular 
appropriation bill. However, in view of 
the fact, I think this money should 
be spent anyway. It would be wisely 
spent. We could, I think, properly 
eliminate this item from the appropria- 
tion bill. But that elimination would 
not be real economy. It would not be a 
permanent saving, but only a postpone- 
ment of the expenditure for a period of 
3, 4, or 5 months. Therefore I believe 
the course taken by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations cannot be seriously 
challenged. I am perfectly willing to 
accept the amendment. I merely sug- 
gest that it is difficult, under these cir- 
cumstances, for me, at least, to under- 
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stand why, if we should take this $30 
million out of the supplemental, there 
would necessarily be a break in the pipe- 
line, as the Senator from Rhode Island 
contends there might be. 

I questioned the Civil Defense officials; 
and in pressing them they did not con- 
vince me that there would be a break 
or an interruption, or that if there were 
an interruption that there would be 
any additional cost. However. I am will- 
ing to accept the position of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. What disturbs him 
also disturbs me. This is the answer 
that was given by Mr. Steuart L. Pitt- 
man, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Civil Defense, as it appears on page 187 
of the hearings: 

I also want to mention that there is a 
supply line, involving the schedules of 2,600 
manufacturers and shippers, which is a going 
concern. If we do not use fiscal year 1963 
funds to maintain the supply line, we will 
be forced to start all over again and create 
a new system. ‘There will be about a 6- 
months’ startup time, in production of these 
shelter supply items, which will set us 
back in excess of 6 months. This means that 
the 5.000 municipal and county governments 
which are on the receiving end of this supply 
system may feel that they need not go 
through with their end of a very burdensome 
job. Of course, this applies to the owners 
of buildings, as well, who may withdraw, if 
the Federal Government appears to falter. 


I repeat: It is a matter of judgment; 
and under all the circumstances, I be- 
lieve this was the only judgment the 
committee could have made. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall not reiterate 
my position at length, except to say 
that it was my conclusion, after having 
studied the situation, that there would 
not have been any interruption. The 
program could easily extend over a period 
of 10 or 11 additional months without 
any further appropriation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I regret 
to recall that some members of our sub- 
committee looked with disfavor on rec- 
ommending any part of the civil defense 
budget item to which the Senator is now 

his attention. Speaking for 
myself, I would have voted for the en- 
tire amount. I believe in civil defense, 
and in this particular program. I say 
to my very able friend, the Senator from 
Rhode Island, that I think he was cor- 
rect in proposing, as a compromise 
amendment to this supplemental bill, 
one-half of the total amount requested 
by the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Me- 
Namara, 

I believe it would be well. to have 
printed in the Recorp the letter from 
Secretary McNamara, which appears on 
pages 953 and 954 of the hearings, so 
that Senators and others who are in- 
terested can read it, because the position 
of the Secretary of Defense, who now 
is clothed with the responsibility of civil 
defense in the event of a nuclear con- 
flict, is an excellent one. He has achieved 
a rather unique goal in having State, 
local, and Federal governmental entities 
jointly participate across the country in 
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determining what structures are pres- 
ently available for civil defense, and then 
stocking them. So I believe it would be 
well to have his letter printed in the 
Recor, if the Senator from Wisconsin 
does not object. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have no objection 
whatever; I shall Le very happy to have 
the letter printed in the RECORD. 

I agree. with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that this program is essential, 
both from the standpoint of national de- 
fense and from the standpoint of protect- 
ing the lives of American citizens. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1963. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran Mr. CHamMAN: The Department of 

Defense has reviewed the supplemental ap- 

tion bill, H.R. 5517, as passed by the 
House of Representatives on April 10, 1963. 
With respect to civil defense, the House has 
eliminated the funds requested for survey, 
marking, and provisioning of community 
fallout shelters, which would stop this joint 
Federal, State, and local undertaking in mid- 
stream. I believe that this action is detri- 
mental to the national interest and I am 
transmitting herewith a justification re- 
questing full restoration of the amount of 
$61.9 million proposed in the budget esti- 
mate. 

Following transfer of civil defense func- 
tions to the Department of Defense some 20 
months ago, the Department thoroughly ex- 
amined alternative approaches to the civil 
defense problem and, as a first step, adopted. 
a low-cost program based upon making max- 
imum use of protection afforded by existing 
structures. A nationwide survey to deter- 
mine the extent of this protection was initi- 
ated late in 1961 and has just been com- 
pleted. The results have exceeded our most 
optimistic projections, showing that there is 
in existence adequate shelter against fallout 
radiation for over 100 million people. 

A joint Federal, State, and local effort is 
well advanced to make 70 million of these 
shelter spaces usable by marking and pro- 
visioning them with supplies essential to sur- 
vival under fallout conditions. The supple- 
mental request is needed for survey updating 
and provisioning the last one-third of the 
70 million shelter spaces. 

The supply line to these shelters cannot be 
maintained without a damaging Interruption 
of many months’ duration unless the re- 
quested fiscal year 1963 funds are made avail- 
able. 

This project represents the first positive 
Federal action to provide State and local 
governments with the means to develop shel- 
ter systems around which to build realistic 
local survival programs. It has received the 
support of States and localities who are mak- 
ing their resources available to complete the 
job. If supplemental funds are not provided 
to complete the provisioning, the program 
would come to a premature and confused halt 
with loss of local support. which would be 
very difficult to obtain again at a later date. 

The substantial progress in civil defense 
which can be achieved by completing the 
task of stocking existing fallout shelter space 
is a key element in a balanced national de- 
fense program for our country. As I indi- 
cated during the recent military posture 
hearings, the effectiveness of an active, bal- 
listic missile defense system in saving lives 
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depends in large part upon the existence of 
an adequate fallout shelter system. For this 
reason, I believe the current minimum civil’ 
defense program should be given priority 
over any major additions to the active de- 
fenses and is a clear requirement with or 
without antiballistic missile systems now in 
the developmental stage. 

I urge full restoration of the appropriation 
in the amount of $61.9 million requested by 
the President. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. My question 
relates to the public works acceleration 
program, referred to on page 11 of the 
report. The $450 million would be used 
to accelerate public works projects 
throughout the country. 

Subsequently there will come before 
the Senate an appropriation request of 
the General Services Administration 
which, I understand, entails the expend- 
iture of approximately $170 million for 
certain public buildings in various cities. 
My concern is as follows: If this acceler- 
ation provision is enacted into law, is 
it likely that there might be a decelera- 
tion of the normal budget of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for funds 
with which to build structures which 


for which properties have been acquired, 
and on which the work is ready to be 
commenced, 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I can 
answer the question very readily. “he 
answer is that of course I hope not, be- 
cause that would defeat the very pur- 
pose of the public works acceleration 
program. ‘The House voted $450 mil- 
lion of the $500 million which had been 
requested; and the House included a 
requirement that the money must be 
matched by the States and local com- 
munities, and also that the projects in- 
cluded must be only Federal projects 
having to do with forest preservation. 
The House used the word “preservation,” 
but clearly it meant also conservation, 
under the control of the Department of 
the Interior and the Department of Agri- 
culture. So only they could share in this 
program, which includes the public works 
program to which the Senator from Ohio 
refers, 

We have deleted that language— 
merely in order to take the item to con- 
ference, for refinement. But it is gen- 
erally thought that only a very small 
fraction of this money should be used 
for projects which are not the subject 
of matching funds by the States and the 
local communities, 

I would hope the committee would not 
begin to emasculate or contract in any 
way the regular appropriations, which 
are predicated upon needs and prefer- 
ences which are rather well understood. 
I hope that if a post office building or 
some other Federal building is to be 
built, no congressional committee will 
delete the funds for it from the regular 
appropriation bill, and suggest that, in- 
stead, the funds for it should be sought 
under the acceleration program, which 
was never intended for that purpose. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand. This 
program is labeled 25 acceleration pro- 
gram to hurry the construction of cer- 
tain projects. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, in places where 
there is a large unemployed labor force. 
That is the purpose and the criterion 
which must be met. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Does the Senator from Rhode Island 
agree with me that the adoption of an 
accelerated program at the expense of 
the well-designed program of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration ought not 
to be perpetrated? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. It 
would be inconsistent, inimical, and in- 
compatible with the very philosophy 
which gave birth to the acceleration pro- 
gram. I cannot state the situation any 
more simply than that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As the chair- 
man of the subcommittee knows, I in- 
tend to offer an amendment to cut the 
$450 million to $250 million. Several 
other Senators will join me in sponsoring 
the amendment. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island that it is our 
hope that this provision will not affect 
the construction work already contem- 
plated under the regular public works 
program; I refer to buildings to be paid 
for entirely with Federal Government 
funds. As the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has said, the bill includes a pro- 
vision that the States must contribute 
to the accelerated program, except for 
such construction on certain public 
lands. 

Let me say that the point made by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] 
was brought out in the committee; 
namely, that this provision does not con- 
template that the buildings will be con- 
structed entirely with Federal funds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. In other words, 
adoption of this accelerated public works 
program provision will not be allowed to 
operate adversely upon the established 
and existing General Services Adminis- 
tration program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. All I am saying is 
that it would be a violation of the spirit 
and philosophy of it, if anyone were to 
do that—although, of course, we could 
not prevent a House committee or the 
House itself from taking such action. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. But it is under- 
stood that the normal program should 
go forward first, and then the accelerated 
program can come along. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

My point is merely that the $450 mil- 
lion is more than can properly be spent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes; and I appreci- 
ate very much the answers given by the 
Senator from Rhode Island and his 
8 in yielding to me. 

PRESIDING OFFICER 
dere in the chair). 
to further amendment. 


(Mr. 
The bill is open 
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Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if there are no further amendments to 
be offered 

Mr. PASTORE. There will be some 
other amendments. I hope that the 
Senator from Massachusetts will bring 
up his amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], and myself, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9, line 3, 
it is proposed to strike out “$450 million” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$250 million.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ate Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call may 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the amendment now before the Senate 
would reduce the amount recommended 
by the committee for the accelerated 
public works, which is $450 million, to 
$250 million. This would be a reduction 
of $200 million. 

Last year when the Senate passed the 
authorization bill and prior to the time 
the Senate adjourned, there was ap- 
propriated $400 million for accelerated 
public works. Of that $400 million by 
the middle of this month there had been, 
I believe, $275 million obligated, and 
there remained $125 million which the 
Commissioner said was earmarked but 
not obligated. 

I pause in my presentation to ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
with respect to the committee request 
for an appropriation of $450 million, un- 
less the language amendment, which 
must be agreed to by a two-thirds vote to 
be adopted, were adopted, the adminis- 
tration would have to obligate before 
July 1 of this year approximately $575 
million. That figure is reached by add- 
ing the $450 million which is recom- 
mended in the bill to the $125 million 
which is not yet obligated. 

That, in my opinion, would be ineffi- 
cient and unrealistic. Therefore, I per- 
sonally believe we should extend the 
time. I shall offer a second amendment 
later to ask that the time be extended to 
January 31, 1964. That would allow 
another 6 months for the obligating of 
the money, to see that it is used for 
proper objectives. 

If $375 million has been obligated in 
6 months, it would seem logical to allow 
another 6 months to obligate approxi- 
mately $375 million more. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that in the conference report of 
last year this language was used regard- 
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ing the accelerated public works pro- 
gram: 

The committee felt, therefore, that it 
would be desirable to provide a partial ap- 
propriation— 


Namely, $400 million out of an au- 
thorization of $900 million 
which would permit this program to get 
underway at the maximum possible rate for 
the next 4 months with the understand- 
ing that the administration can submit a 
supplemental estimate in January, at which 
time they should be in a position to support 
a definite program with specific recommen- 
dations for projects to be undertaken and 
justifications therefor. 


That has never been done. These 
projects have never been justified up to 
the present time, so farasI know. This 
means that although a substantial num- 
ber of the projects have been suggested 
for use in the program of accelerated 
public works, those projects have not 
been justified, and the tion 
has not been able to allocate them or to 
allocate and obligate the money as it 
should to make the program successful. 

If the entire $900 million were to be ap- 
propriated, it is my understanding that 
that would create 110,000 onsite jobs, 
and off-site another 110,000. With re- 
spect to relieving unemployment, it is 
my understanding that that would rep- 
resent a very small percentage. 

Furthermore, we must keep in mind 
the type of labor to be employed. In 
Massachusetts three textile mills have 
been closed in the past month. We are 
all very sorry to know that. Also, a rifle 
plant has had to cut down. I suppose 
that the three textile plants and the rifle 
plant employ from 2,000 to 2,500 men. I 
do not know the exact figure. 

Would the accelerated public works 
help those people? I do not see that it 
would help to put a man who is expert 
in making rifles to work on a public 
works program of this character. I cite 
that only as an example, because there 
are many people whom the passage of 
the bill would not help in any way. 

As has been pointed out to me, if a 
contractor is doing work on a public 
works program and he needs additional 
workers—let us say an expert in mixing 
cement, or something such as that—pre- 
sumably he would give the work to the 
man he knows, who is working on the 
project, rather than try to break in and 
train a new person. 

Another reason for not appropriating 
all the money at this time is that at the 
present moment the unemployment rate 
is down. It is down very slightly, to be 
sure, but it is down in the month of 
March. All the news reports indicate 
that employment is going up—we hope— 
and business will get better—we hope— 
in the next 2, 3, or 4 months. 

I believe that if we appropriate $250 
million rather than $450 million at this 
time, with the $125 million which is 
available, there would be $375 million to 
be obligated, and that would be all the 
money which could be properly spent 
during this session of Congress and un- 
til January 31, 1964. 

I agree with the Senator from Rhode 
Island, the chairman of our subcom- 


31, 1964. The 


used at that time. 
I hope that the amendment—which 


amendment which would require a two- 
thirds vote. 
I hope that the pending agreement 
to. 


appear in the bill as a single item or is it 
embodied in the amounts which appear 
— 87 various activities covered by the 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is a separate 
item in and of itself. The information 
can be found on page 11 of the report. 

Mr. CURTIS. How much is involved? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The committee 
‘voted $450 million. I have offered the 
amendment which is now being debated, 
to cut the amount by $200 million, to 
$250 million. 

Mr. CURTIS. How much did the 
House provide? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. ‘The House pro- 
vided $450 million, after a very extended 
discussion and on a fairly close vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is this a correct inter- 
pretation of how this money is handled: 
It is appropriated to the President, and 
he allocates it to various programs in 
sums that are over and above and in ad- 
dition to that for which the regular ap- 
propriations have been made in the past? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is my un- 
derstanding; and the States or the lo- 
calities have to provide 50 percent of it 
if they are financially able to do so. If 
they are not financially able to do so, 
they must provide 25 percent, except oa 
certain public lands. Possibly languag 
should be put in the bill so that it coals 
not apply on certain public lands. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is this the first appro- 
priation for the accelerated program? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is not. We 
passed an appropriation of $400 million 
last autumn, on an authorization bill of 
$900 million, to be effective until next 
July. 

Perhaps the Senator from Nebraska 
was not present in the Chamber when 
I quoted from the committee report of 
last year. The committee of conference 
adopted this language, which was the 
Senate committee’s language: 

The committee felt, therefore, that it 
would be desirable to provide a partial ap- 
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propriation which would permit this pro- 
-gram to get under way at the maximum pos- 
sible rate for the next 4 months with the 
understanding that the administration can 
submit a supplemental estimate in January, 
at which time they should be in a position 
to support a definite program with specific 
recommendations for projects to be under- 
taken and justifications therefor. 


They have not yet been able to justify 
them or carry out the recommendations 
of the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator mean 
that the money already being given has 
not been spent? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The $275 mil- 
lion has been obligated, and another $125 
million was unobligated as of the middle 
of this month. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was my hope that 
the entire item could be stricken out, 
because what it amounts to is almost 
half a billion dollars, at a time when 
there is not any money in the Treasury, 
and it increases the national debt. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Some of the 
minority members, not all, of our com- 

mittee discussed that question. In view 
EERO Seema rake whereby the figure of 
$450 million was adopted, and in view 
of the feelings of some members of our 
committee, we believe a reduction would 
be more advisable, practical, and pos- 
sible than eliminating the whole amount. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the amendment. I do not like 
opposing my good friends, the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, the senior 
Senator from North Dakota, and the se- 
nior Senator from Nebraska, because I 
hold their opinion and judgment in high 
regard. But I want to state the case, as 
I see it, for the appropriation of the full 
amount of $450 million recommended by 
the committee for the accelerated public 
works program. 

In the first place, eee eee 
amendment is not directed against the 
program itself. It is an amendment 
which seeks to reduce the amount which 
may be provided for this program. 

I want to begin my remarks by recall- 
ing the action of the Senate last year 
in the process of its consideration of the 
substantive bill, the Public Works Accel- 
eration Act, which established the pro- 
gram and authorized an appropriation 
of $900 million, and of the appropria- 
tions bill which provided $400 million. 
It seems to me the action which the Sen- 
ate and the Congress took last year, on 
these two bills demonstrated that it was 
the purpose of the Congress to complete 
the appropriations for the entire $900 
million authorized. 

If the $450 million fixed by the Appro- 
priations Committee is maintained, the 
total appropriated will be $850 million. 
When the emergency public works bill 
was sent to the Congress last year, it 
requested $2,600 million—$2 billion to 
be a so-called standby fund. I opposed, 
in the Public Works Committee, the 
standby authority. It was deleted, but 
the Senate authorized an expenditure 
of $1,500 million. The House then re- 
duced it to $900 million. When the bill 
came back to the Senate, the authoriza- 
tion was maintained at $900 million. 


bill, 
priate the full amount of $900 million. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should tike to 
point out to the Senator, which he 
probably knows already, that as a mem- 
ber of the Public Works Committee, and 
the senior Republican on that commit- 
tee at the present time, certainty he 
would want justification of the project. 
One of the arguments that appeals to me 
the most is that, while there may be an 
ampie number of projects on which this 
money can be spent, if it was desired to 
do it, they have not been justified, and 
the administration has not been able to 
justify them up to this time. What we 
really are doing is giving carte blanche 
to the administration to spend money on 
projects the location of which we do not 
know and which have not been justified 
to the committee, even though the com- 
mittee asked for justifications this year. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I think the RECORD 
needs to be clarified on this point. I do 
not know what the Senators mean by 
“justified.” I know these projects have 
been approved by the various depart- 
ments concerned, according to the 
criteria and the formula of the law. Of 
course, if it is meant by “justification” 
that the moneys could not be committed, 
of course they could not be. How could 
they be? ‘That is why these requests are 
being made. The projects have quali- 
fied. I do not know what the Senators 
mean when they use the word “justify.” 
They have been approved. The money 
cannot be obligated unless the funds are 
appropriated. ‘That is why we are here. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I was 
getting ready to respond to the question 
raised by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. But first, I would like to give my 
chief reason for supporting this pro- 
gram, and for supporting approval of 
the whole $900 million. I am for the 
program because it offers opportunity to 
provide work for some of the nearly 5 
million people out of work in this coun- 
try. Whatever the efforts made by in- 
dustry, many of these people cannot be 
put to work. We will be debating in this 
session the necessity of a tax cut to 
stimulate the economy, with the chief 
purpose that of immediately stimulating 
investment and consumption, so that 
private industry will be in time able to 
employ more workers. But after a tax 
bill is enacted it will take time—I hope 
not over a year or two—before the 
economy will be stimulated and private 
enterprise will come into full play in in- 
creasing employment. I ask what is 


to be done with the unemployed 
people while we are waiting for a tax cut 
to stimulate the economy? I believe the 
Congress and the country have the duty 
to take action to help those who are 
out of work through no fault of their 
own. 

Public works programs are not ideal 


of the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration, the first $400 million furnished 
have put 50,000 people to work. It is 
estimated that the appropriation of $450 
million in this bill will put another 
60,000 people to work for a year. 

It is also estimated that the total addi- 
tional employment stimulated by the 2 
appropriations will provide around 250,- 
000 jobs for a year. That is no small 
amount of jobs. 

I want to turn now to the question of 
whether these projections were justified. 
Iam not on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, but I am a member of the Public 
Works Committee. I have been inter- 
ested in this program, and I have fol- 
lowed its progress. I have followed the 
projects initiated in my State, and I have 
discussed the program with the officials 
of the agency in order to learn how they 
operate the program. I have read the 
statements made before the committee, 
and I have attended some of the hear- 
ings. The Secretary of Commerce op- 
erates the program. The money is 
allocated to agencies that are presently 
operating Government programs. The 
projects are justified to these agencies in 
the same way that similar projects are 
regularly justified for appropriations. 
That is my understanding. I should 
like to have the comments of the com- 
mittee members on that point. 

I will give an example, and then I will 
yield to the Senators who wish me to 
yield. I cite the Community Facilities 
Administration. This is an established 
Government agency. The agency lends 
money to communities for construction 
of sewage and water facilities. A great 
many of the projects under the acceler- 
ated public works program are for sew- 
age and water facilities—the same type 
of projects that are justified to the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration, in the 
same way as under their regular appro- 
priations. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator will 
yield I should like to say that the 
amount of money involved here is less 
than the cost of a nuclear aircraft car- 
rier. We are talking about 250,000 peo- 
ple. Those are 250,000 souls. What we 
are saying is let us cut the amount in 
half, and then we will have to worry 
about only 125,000 people, instead of 
250,000. What is wrong with helping 
250,000 people who are out of work? 

How about the hospitals that we are 
building? That requires more people to 
staff the hospitals, and we create more 
hospital beds. As a matter of fact, we 
are actually putting the money where it 
pee where it will do a great deal of 
good. 

We come to the floor of the Senate and 
appropriate a half billion dollars to build 
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an aircraft carrier without batting an 
eyelash. However, if we try to appro- 
priate $450 million to put people back to 
work, everyone begins to talk about bal- 
ancing the budget. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It is 
not that question at all. It is not aques- 
tion of helping to put people back to 
work. What the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and I are trying to do with the 
amendment is to bring about a better 
procedure in the spending of Federal 
money. If it is desired to build a post 
office, for example, that building must be 
justified before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. No building is put up until that 
is done. An agency must come to the 
Appropriations Committee and justify a 
proposed construction. That is all we 
are asking. What is wrong in having 
this agency come back to the Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator will 
yield further, I should like to say that 
that question came up when the authori- 
zation was before us last year. We went 
over that hilla long time ago. The Sen- 
ator voted against it, but the majority 
of the Senate voted for the program. 
What the Senator from North Dakota 
is saying is, “I do not like this program. 
I never voted for it. I do not want it. 
Let us cut it in two. We cannot kill it, 
but let us tease it to death.” 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am 
not saying that at all. We are try- 
ing to bring about a better procedure for 
the spending of Federal money. What 
would happen if all projects were dealt 
with in this way? What if an agency 
downtown was given $4 billion to spend 
virtually as they saw fit? 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact 
this money is being put under the sur- 
veillance of the President of the United 
States. In my book he is a better judge 
than any agency. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Is 
there one project in the bill in connec- 
tion with which the Appropriations 
Committee has had a chance to say 
whether it wanted to appropriate money 
for that project? Is there one such proj- 
ect involved in the pending bill? This 
is a blanket amount of money for any 
project that the agency wishes to engage 
in. 

Mr. COOPER. I am not a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, but I 
believe I am correct in the illustration 
I will give. Many of the projects for 
which money has been obligated under 
the accelerated public works program 
are known as community facilities proj- 
ects. They are projects for the con- 
struction of sewage facilities and water 
facilities. This has been a Government 
program for a long time, administered 
by the Community Facilities Adminis- 
tration. I believe the Appropriations 
Committee makes available to the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration for its 
regular annual program a certain 
amount of money, but I do not believe 
that the Appropriations Committee 
passes upon the specific sewage facility 
projects or water projects which the 
Community Facilities Administration 
approves, and for which it makes loans 
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from the lump-sum appropriation made 
to it by the Congress. 

The Community Facilities Adminis- 
tration, under the accelerated works pro- 
gram, is doing exactly the same kind of 
work and following the same procedures 
that it does under the regular appropri- 
ation bills. The distinction is that, 
with respect to the emergency program, 
it varies the percentage of the grant, 
depending upon the rate of unemploy- 
ment in the community, or its surround- 
ing labor market, a rate attested by the 
State unemployment agencies. 

As another example, I cite the forest 
work. I believe we appropriate money 
to the Department of Agriculture for the 
improvement of forest roads and trails. 
We do not approve every specific forest 
road or trail. The Department of Agri- 
culture decides what forest roads and 
trails shall be improved. The same pro- 
cedure is followed under the accelerated 
public works program. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I be- 
lieve that is true with respect to some 
minor projects under HEW. However, 
in almost every other respect the Depart- 
ment must show where the research lab- 
oratories or other projects will be built 
or where new buildings will be built on an 
Indian reservation. 

Mr. PASTORE. The trouble is that 
there is a complete misconception here. 
What the Senator from North Dakota is 
talking about is Federal projects. Let 
us take the example of an authoriza- 
tion to appropriate $250,000 under the 
Hill-Burton Act, for the construction of 
hospitals. Do those people have to come 
up and tell the Appropriations Commit- 
tee where they are going to build the 
hospital? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. But 
the State has a hand in it. 

Mr. PASTORE. The State must play 
its part here too. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. What 
State agency has passed on any of these 
projects? 

Mr, PASTORE. What does the Sena- 
tormean? The public works department 
of the State. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. There 
is no State agency involved here. 

Mr. PASTORE. They must submit 
their projects. Otherwise how can we 
get matching? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I will shortly yield the 
floor to a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Before I close, I sum- 
marize by saying that I believe that the 
Senate’s course of action last year indi- 
cated that it was the purpose of the 
Senate to approve the full $900 million. 
A number of projects are pending. They 
are very probably pending because of the 
belief that the money would be appro- 
priated. That reason, however, is not to 
me the most compelling one. My chief 
reason for supporting this appropriation 
and the program is that it is a means to 
provide employment to people who are 
out of work. I do not see how we can 
fail to take note of the plight of the 
many people who have been out of work 
for so long a time. 
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The third point I make is that the 
Community Facilities Administration 
and other agencies apply the same test 
in approving these projects for emer- 
gency public works funds as they do for 
their regular programs. I wish to be 
fair about the point raised by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. It 
is correct that, with respect to some reg- 
ular programs, State agencies may first 
be required to give approval; but I do 
not believe that, with respect to the com- 
munity facilities program, the approval 
of a State agency is required. 

I support the appropriation recom- 
mended by the committee. I hope that 
some Senators on this side of the aisle 
will give their support. I think that cuts 
in appropriations can be made this year, 
and that reductions of $3 or $4 billion 
can be made. But I do not wish to make 
reductions at the expense of people who 
have no jobs. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

On October 13, 1962, Congress appro- 
priated $400 million of the $900 million 
previously authorized for projects under 
the Public Works Acceleration Act. It 
was understood at the time Congress ap- 
propriated the $400 million that the ad- 
ministration could submit a supplemental 
estimate in January. President Kennedy 
has requested $500 million as the supple- 
mental appropriation, and the present 
bill comes before us with approval by the 
House of Representatives of $450 million. 

On October 24, 1962, the President 
signed the bill appropriating $400 million, 
which had been passed by Congress on 
October 13, and on the same day he allo- 
cated the first $165 million to six Federal 
agencies. Within days after the first 
allocation was made, men went to work 
on direct Federal projects in the national 
parks and forests, and on flood control 
and soil conservation projects. Within 
a month, 85 percent of the first alloca- 
tion had been committed to projects. 

On December 17, 1962, the President 
allocated $198 million to 11 Federal 
agencies. The balance of $37 million, al- 
lowing a small reserve of $3.7 million 
for contingencies, was allocated by the 
President by the end of February. 

Within less than 5 months, therefore, 
the entire amount of $400 million had 
been allocated by the President to the 
participating Federal agencies, and vir- 
tually all of it had been committed to 
public works projects in all parts of the 
country. To protect local communities 
from proceeding with the preparation 
of applications and the raising of local 
moneys for projects which could not be 
funded, the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration announced in early Febru- 
ary that the processing of further appli- 
cations would be discontinued, except 
those coming from economically most 
distressed areas. Since that time, appli- 
cations have been accepted and dated as 
to the time of receipt, but have not been 
processed. The ARA, therefore, pres- 
ently has applications for over 4,500 
grant-in-aid projects totaling more 
than $960 million and applications for 
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approximately 1,700 direct Federal proj- 
ects totaling over $260 million in accel- 
erated public works funds, thus making 
a total of more than 6,200 projects 
amounting to $1.2 billion in accelerated 
public works funds. I am advised that 
additional applications are being re- 
ceived from States and local communi- 
ties at the rate of $300 million a month. 

On October 24, 1962, the date when 
the President signed the appropriation 
act, rules and regulations were issued 
governing the distribution of moneys un- 
der the Public Works Acceleration Act 
that called attention to the fact that 
funds can be approved only for projects: 
First, which can be initiated or acceler- 
ated within a reasonably short period 
of time—meaning that preference will 
be given to projects which can be under- 
taken immediately, and that there must 
be reasonable assurance that onsite work 
will start within 120 days after funds 
are obligated; second, which will meet 
an essential public need; third, a sub- 
stantial portion of which can be com- 
pleted within 12 months after initiation 
or acceleration—‘substantial portion” 
being interpreted to mean that more 
than one-half must be completed within 
12 months from the first employment of 
onsite labor; fourth, which will con- 
tribute significantly to the reduction of 
local unemployment; and fifth, which 
are not inconsistent with locally ap- 
proved comprehensive plans for the ju- 
risdiction affected, wherever such plans 
exist. 

The regulation prescribed that con- 
tractors and subcontractors for projects 
are required to employ qualified persons 
residing regularly in the area involved, 
except where such persons are not avail- 
able, or where a lawful collective bar- 
gaining contract requires a contractor 
to offer employment to present or former 
employees, the number of employees not 
to exceed 20 percent. 

No grants could be made for projects 
undertaken principally for the purpose 
of relocating a commercial or industrial 
plant from one area to another. 

No funds could be made available for 
all-Federal projects with costs in excess 
of $400,000. 

No more than 10 percent of the funds 
could be made available to any one 
State, and not less than $300 million of 
the $900 million authorized could be al- 
located to redevelopment areas desig- 
nated under section 5(b) of the Area 
Redevelopment Act. 

Additionally, the act provided that, 
notwithstanding any provision in exist- 
ing grant-in-aid programs limiting 
grants to less than 50 percent, grants 
may be made under the Public Works 
Acceleration Act to bring the total Fed- 
eral contribution up to 50 percent of the 
project cost, or up to 75 percent if the 
applicant lacks economic and financial 
capacity to assume the financial obliga- 
tions required. In this regard, the reg- 
ulations established criteria for relating 
grants above 50 percent to economic and 
financial capacity. 

Areas having median family incomes 
of $1,700 or above, but less than $1,800, 
or twice the national unemployment 
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rate for 3 of the last 4 years, are eligible 
for 58-percent grants. At the time of 
Senate hearings on the bill there were 64 
such areas. 

Areas having median family incomes 
of $1,600 or above, but less than $1,700, 
or twice the national unemployment 
rate for all of the last 4 years are eligible 
for 66-percent grants. At the time of 
Senate hearings on April 4 there were 
99 such areas. 

Areas having median family incomes 
under $1,600 or three times the national 
unemployment rate for all of the last 4 
years are eligible for 75-percent grants. 
There were 166 such areas at the time 
the committee heard testimony on the 
bill. 

The number of economically distressed 
areas eligible for assistance under the 
act increased from 1,069 as of Septem- 
ber 8, 1962, to 1,228 at the time our com- 
mittee held its hearings on the bill. 

Out of the first $400 million appropri- 
ated, more than 3,700 projects have been 
financed in 50 States, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam. They are 
estimated to generate 52,000 man-years 
of on-site employment. They include 
over 2,100 direct Federal projects, re- 
quiring $105 million in accelerated public 
works funds and estimated to gener- 
ate 12,000 man-years of on-site employ- 
ment, and approximately 1,600 State and 
local projects requiring $289 million in 
accelerated public works funds and esti- 
mated to generate 40,000 man-years of 
on-site employment. The State and local 
projects would require additional local 
matching funds. 

I should like to reiterate the statement 
I have just made: Out of the first $400 
million appropriated, more than 3,700 
projects have been financed. These in- 
clude more than 2,100 direct Federal 
projects, requiring $105 million in ac- 
celerated public works funds, and ap- 
proximately 1,600 State and local proj- 
ects, requiring $289 million in accelerated 
public works funds. 

As of February 28, 1,299 projects, in- 
volving $150 million in accelerated pub- 
lic works funds were actually underway, 
and the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration estimates that another 500 proj- 
ects were started in March. 

Preference was given to projects re- 
quiring local matching funds, with 28 
percent being allocated to direct Federal 
projects and 72 percent to grant-in-aid 
projects. 

I think that Mr. William L. Batt, Jr., 
Administrator, Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration, is to be congratulated on 
the good administrative performance 
rendered in connection with the distri- 
bution of moneys under the first $400 
million appropriation. In this connec- 
tion, I should like to commend Mr. Sid- 
ney Woolner, Commissioner, Commu- 
nity Facilities Administration; Mr. Ivan 
A. Nestingen, Under Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and the heads of other participating 
agencies, and also to call attention to the 
fact that only $2.6 million out of the $400 
million, or less than seven-tenth of 1 per- 
cent, was allocated for all administrative 
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expenses of the ARA and the other 


agencies. 

Turning now to the bill before us, 
which provides $450 million of the re- 
maining $500 million authorized, I have 
been assured that the full $450 million 
can be legally obligated for essential pub- 
lic works projects by the end of the pres- 
ent fiscal year on June 30. 

On April 5, in similar telegrams to Mr. 
Batt, Mr. Woolner, and Mr. Nestingen, 
I asked each to supply me with a firm 
figure adequate to meet the appropria- 
tion needs for accelerated public works 
projects which are sound and justifiable, 
and which may wisely be legally obligated 
by June 30, 1963. My telegrams were 
worded as follows: 


Prepare for me a firm figure adequate to 
meet the appropriation needs for APW proj- 
ects which are sound and justifiable and 
which may wisely be legally obligated by 
June 30, 1963. If House of Representatives 
fails to restore House Appropriations Com- 
mittee cuts at least in sufficient amount to 
meet cost of justifiable project applications 
which may be obligated during remainder 
of this fiscal year, I shall urge Senate Sub- 
committee on Deficiencies and Supple- 
mentals, of which I am a member, to so re- 
store. The remaining portion of the $500 
million previously included in the original 
$900 million authorization could then be 
appropriated when we mark up regular bill 
making appropriations for fiscal year 1964. 
I will press for that additional appropriation 
as a member of Senate subcommittees mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Commerce and for public works projects. 


On April 9, 1963, in response to my tel- 
egram, I received from the Area Rede- 
velopment Administrator, William L. 
Batt, Jr., a telegram which I shall read: 

Thank you for your telegram advising that 
you will urge Senate Subcommittee on De- 
ficiencies and Supplementals to restore ac- 
celerated public works funds if House fails 
to do so. Careful scrutiny of applications 
indicates that $450 million can be obligated 
by June 30, 1963, for sound and justifiable 
projects. 


On April 17, 1963, Commissioner Wool- 
ner responded to my April 5 telegram 
with a letter from which I shall read: 


This is in response to your telegram of 
April 5, asking for a firm figure adequate to 
meet the appropriation needs for accelerated 
public works projects which are sound and 
justifiable and which may wisely be legally 
obligated by June 30, 1963. 

We have made a careful survey of the proj- 
ects now in hand but not yet approved and 
have determined that we can obligate what- 
ever portion of a $450 million or $500 million 
appropriation would be allotted to us. 


Mr. Nestingen replied on April 26, by 
letter, saying that: 

The three participating programs in this 
Department inform me that, in total, they 
could obligate $228,164,921 by June 30, 1963. 

This total has been computed as follows: 
Waste treatment works construction grant 
program, 613 projects requesting $102,814,- 
921 accelerated public works assistance; Hill- 
Burton hospital construction program, 261 
projects requesting $121,498,063 accelerated 
public works assistance; Indian health sani- 
tation program, 10 projects to use $1,800,000 
accelerated public works assistance. 


These assurances by Mr. Batt, Mr. 
Woolner, and Mr. Nestingen were made 
after each had diligently examined his 
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files of applications which could be legal- 
ly obligated by June 30 of this year. 

Mr. President, in view of the experi- 

ence already gained under this program, 
or in the light of the benefits which 
have accrued and presently are accruing 
from a well-administered accelerated 
public works activity, it is obvious that 
the requested $450 million supplemental 
appropriation could do much to alleviate 
an imperative need insofar as economi- 
cally distressed communities are con- 
cerned. At the same time, the expendi- 
ture of this appropriation could also 
serve the Nation in a wholesome fash- 
ion, because our economy is intricately 
interdependent, and islands of economic 
distress could retard the advance of the 
overall economy of the country. 

In the face of other national expendi- 
tures, the sum of $450 million is relatively 
small—as has already been pointed out 
by the chairman of the subcommittee. 
But the good which can be realized from 
this appropriation will have a progressive 
effect on the economy far in excess of the 
money involved. 

In West Virginia, the accelerated pub- 
lic works program is proving itself to be 
a positive force which is helping to bring 
about the economic emergence of many 
stricken communities. It is also a force 
which has stimulated in many communi- 
ties a remarkable, cohesive effort to 
gather together their depleted energies 
poh this opportunity to get back on their 

It is not trite to say that the acceler- 
ated public works program is giving fresh 
hope and encouragement to thousands 
of persons who for the past several years 
have been living submarginal and mar- 
ginal existences. But how many of us 
appreciate the difficulties which most 
economically distressed communities 
have been undergoing in order to raise 
from among their shriveled resources the 
25 percent or 50 percent share of their 
cost of a project which may embody 
hopes and ambitions for a better future. 
It is, indeed, illuminating and rewarding 
to know that depressed communities, 
when offered a helping hand, can be re- 
lied upon to scrape the bottom of an al- 
ready well-scraped barrel, for the sake of 
a more promising tomorrow. 

In West Virginia, there is heartfelt ap- 
preciation of the Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act. The direct Federal grants have 
been substantial. The State has received 
$788,000 in Corps of Engineers projects; 
$1,245,000 for National Forest work; $1,- 
062,600 from the Bureau of Public Roads; 
$250,000 for the National Park Service; 
and $203,000 for Interior Department 
construction. 

In addition, there have been 80 par- 
ticipation project approvals through the 
Community Facilities Administration 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. These total $16,044,- 
260 in grants. Altogether, therefore, 
West Virginia has received $19,592,860 
under this program. I am informed by 
Mr. Paul Crabtree, assistant to West 
Virginia’s Governor W. W. Barron, that 
this, when supplemented by local mon- 
eys, should provide a total of about $30 
million in new construction, and that it 
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will mean at least 1 year’s work at good 
wages for 3,000 persons in need of jobs. 

As of today, West Virginia localities 
have 151 applications pending for ac- 
celerated public works funds, totaling 
$41,301,363 in Federal grant requests. 
These include 104 projects, amounting 
to $22,928,856 pending with the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration, and 
an additional 47 projects, with a dollar 
value of $18,372,507, pending with the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The $41,301,363 worth of pending West 
Virginia accelerated public works appli- 
cations is not large, in terms of moneys, 
especially when measured against cor- 
related values. The sum is the approxi- 
mate cost of five B-52 bombers or the 
price of about 40 M-60 tanks. But in 
terms of employment opportunities in 
West Virginia, $41,301,363, when matched 
with approximately $20 million in local 
funds, could mean job opportunities ap- 
proximating 6,000 man-years of work. 
In terms of bricks, mortar, glass, wood, 
steel, and other building materials, this 
sum of money also means additional em- 
ployment opportunities in American in- 
dustries. And in terms of direly needed 
community facilities, this sum could 
mean new water systems, protection 
against water pollution, the development 
of tourist facilities, and the availability 
of other essential public accommoda- 
tions which serve to make communities 
more attractive to industry and to busi- 
ness. 

One further effect could result from 
the expenditure of additional moneys 
through the accelerated public works 
program in West Virginia. It could help 
to end the outmigration of many young 
people from my State—people who have 
been forced to go elsewhere in search 
of jobs. 

The Census Bureau has reported that 
West Virginia lost an additional 4.7 per- 
cent of its population between the time 
of the 1960 census and July 1, 1962—a 
condition which no other State expe- 
rienced during that period. According 
to figures released by the West Virginia 
Department of Employment Security, 
this population loss continued through 
1962, for it has reported that there were 
6,800 fewer nonagricultural wage and 
salary workers in the State’s labor force 
in January, 1963, than were recorded in 
January, 1962. 

As a vehicle for providing job oppor- 
tunities, the accelerated public works 
program will more than prove its worth. 
As a means of providing our country with 
facilities of growing and enduring eco- 
nomic value, the program is exception- 
ally meaningful. 

There have been charges that the pro- 
gram nurtures boondoggling at the tax- 
payers’ expense. Mr. President, nothing 
is farther from the truth. Contracts for 
projects are bid upon competitively by 
responsible business firms which 
are required to meet certain construc- 
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people to work—not to work at being 
idle. 

Pending applications for accelerated 
public works projects far exceed the re- 
quested $450-million appropriation as I 
have already indicated. It is my hope 
that additional funds can be provided 
for the program for the fiscal year 1964. 
In the meantime, however, the need for 
congressional approval of the requested 
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supplemental appropriation is most ur- 
gent. Failure to provide the $450 million 
requested for the program for the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year would be an 
action unworthy of the American tradi- 
tion of helping those of our neighbors 
who earnestly need assistance, and are 
willing to work and to contribute to help 
themselves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
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RECORD, a list of the West Virginia proj- 
ects that have been approved, under the 
accelerated public works program, as of 
April 25, 1963, together with a list of 
West Virginia projects pending with the 
Community Facilities Administration 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, as of April 25, 1963. 

There being no objection, the lists 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Accelerated public works projects approved in West Virginia through Apr. 25, 1963 


Athens 
Midway PSD 
Charleston: 


Point Pleasant.. 
m: 
Ravenswood. 


Monogahela National Forest 


1 locker Forest Highway | Bee 


zoee 
Sulphur PSD. 


TT 


Project 


Municipal garage, shop, and parking.. 
Waste treatment, 


treets. 
Water facility. 
Water and sewers.. 


Administration buildings 


Water aal 


Agency | Number APW Date 
grant approved 
el 2 28G | $168,000 | Jan. 11, 1963 
29G 63, 000 0. 
1 54,000 | Feb. 14. 1963 
BSL 12G | 1,200,000 | Mar. 26, 1963 
79G 114,800 | Mar. 22, 1983 
43G 428, 000 | Mar. 20, 1963 
640 338,000 | Apr. 12, 1963 
21G 11, 500 | Feb. 22, 1963 
23G 190, 000 | Jan. 23, 1963 
— 318,780 | Apr. 24,1963 
93G 94,000 | Apr, 12, 1963 
— 16, 550 ar. 25, 1963 
150,000 | Nov. 2, 1902 
541,000 | Nov. 1, 1902 
41,500 | Feb. 22,1963 
149,000 Jan. 17,1963 
000 | Nov. 5, 1963 
147,500 | Apr. 12, 1963 
9G 602, 000 | Mar, 12, 1963 
CFA 14G 69,000 | Jan. 17,1963 
OFA 8G 140, 000 | Nov. 17, 1962 
EGA OFA 19G 000 | Feb. 5, 1003 
IER Nov. 1,1962 
3 Jan. 17,1963 
— Apr. 3, 1963 
Feb. 14. 1963 
Feb. 6, 1963 
Nov. 15, 1962 
Mar, 16, 1963 
Mar. 8.1963 
Nov, 2,1962 
Mar. 7,1983 
Feb. 14,1963 
Feb. 9,1963 
Feb. 22, 1963 
Feb. 5, 1963 
Feb. 6,1963 
Feb, 22, 1963 
— Se Nov. 2, 1902 
Apr. 9, 1963 
— Jan. 10,1963 
— Apr. 23, 1963 
Feb. 22, 1963 
Nov. 1, 1962 
Feb. 22, 1963 
Feb. 14, 1963 
* ee: 23. 1963 
45G 325, 000 ar. 6, 1963 
ssas OFA: 22G 117,000 | Jan. 26, 1963 
81,000 | Oct. 28, 1962 
40,000 | Feb. 11, 1963 
— 270,000 | Nov. 1, 1962 
— 330, 000 Do. 
— 113, 000 | Apr. 24, 1968 
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Accelerated public works projects approved in West Virginia through Apr. 25, 1963—Continued 


. 
88888 


Bs 


Jan. 15, na 
Mar. 29, 1963 

Nov. 9,1962 
Apr. 24, 1963 
Jan. 29, 1963 


Be 
$2 83883 8 


8 


Nov. 14, 1962 
Apr. 2, 1963 


8N g 


3 — — — E 3 


$ 
8 


Nov. 2, 1962 


R TTT oe a Feb. 2, 1963 
Sewers.. —— 


Feb. 7. 1963 


Oct. 28, 1962 
Feb. 11, 1963 
Nov. 2,1962 


Jan. 10, 1963 


Do 
Oct. 29, 1962 
Nov. 14, 1962 


als = Ear pË 
238 8 883 38 


8 


8 


— Administration building 
Highway d , Tepave, and shoulders -=-= 


Forest 
3 


W . 5 r 


—— onal F 


1903 
Apr. 11, 1963 


Torst dorop y 


Jam. 10, 1963 
Tora seeps eee Do. 
oe 28 1962 
Do. 


Jan. 10, 1963 
Do. 


Oct. 29, 1962 
Oct. 26, 1962 


Jan. 10,1963 


Ss p Bes gps sess geeks Babs gases Fes 


88888 3 888 5833 8383 8388 8888 88888 8383 


S28 


Feb. 22,1 
Mar, 10,1968 


Jan. 17,1963 
Jan. 14. 1903 


BE 
8 38 


Norx.— Figures rounded to nearest thousand in some instances. 
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Accelerated public works projects approved in West Virginia through Apr. 25, 1903. Continued 
WEST VIRGINIA PARTICIPATION IN THE ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS ACT 


facilities administration (62 |: CEERI —— mesa e eer gf National Park Service. .....-.._..-..---....-.----------.. — OUD 
Stealth Ed ppr gp Welfare (18 — — 80 Department of the Interior 203, 000 
Corps of —— eee. 788, 000 
U. S. Forest Service. ........-.--. 1, 245, 000 
Bureau of Public — — — 12 0 
West Virginia projects pending with Community Facilities Administration, Apr. 25, 1963 
Project No. Grant. Project No. 


$177, 350 WVA-APW-l8G 


WVA-APW-161G 
W- 82G 


WVA-APW- 76G 
WVA-APW- 2G 
WVA-APW-112G 


WVA-APW- 65G 


3 


2 
= 
2 


SBENEE ANA 
p 
B 


SRSSSLISSSSSSSSSSSSSSSUSSSSERRSSERSASSSSSSESESSSESEES 


5 
SSSESESESSSSESSSRESES 888 SSESRSASIESSEESEESES 8 


WVA-APW-157G 58, WVA-APW- 99G 156, 
yg ha 115, WVA-APW-140G 
VA-APW- 564, WVA-APW- 66G 
WVA-APW-IsIG 29, WVA-APW-159G 
A-APW- 91G 15, WVA-APW-122G 
WVA-APW-1 347, WVA-APW-149G 
WVA-APW- 81G 853, WVA-APW-150G 
WVA-APW-100G 27, WVA-APW- 13G 1. 
WVA-APW-162G 146, WVA-APW-156G 
WVA-APW- 20G 37, WVA-APW-125G 


— nncnewese: 


Durbi — 
Putnam County. 


WVA-APW- 940 
WVA-APW- 153G 
WVA-APW- 95G 
WVA-APW-115G 


WVA-APW-147G 


RBB ELIIT ES arse 


— 
— 
= 


WVA-APW-128G 40, 
WVA-APW- 31G 120, 
WVA-APW- 68G 36, 
WVA-APW- 46G 184, 


8 


WVA-APW-166G 
WVA-APW-119G 
WVA-APW- 85G 
WVA-APW-142G 
WVA-APW-132G 


r EERE T EE BeuasBehbesess 


WVA-APW-127G 


SBB 


Total projects pending, 104, $22,928,856. 
West Virginia projects pending with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Apr. 25, 1963 


Locality 
5 oe. — — — — $57, 500 
— ne 5 
3. Summers County 1, 486, 708 455 00 
95, 700 
4 31, 900 88. 000 
27. 700 82,750 
6. 035 211, 650 
7. Webster 8 232, 945 74, 800 
8. Green Valley- 212, 665 40, 787 
De ee RECA AOS RISE eI 191, 888 1,910, 000 
61, 851 264, 585 
Bi Wi 294, 545 422, 240 
923,725 239, 682 
243, 902 31, 400 
422 560 || 40. Star City 77,013 
1 | Sect Bete Fa ai 1 
TTV 0. 
... CARTE MERE 2, 211, 540 || 43. Hamlin 225 125 
39,884 || 44. Wayne 64, 000 
429, 750 || 45. Mon 900, 000 
141, 290 || 46. Lewis 99, 000 
so o 47. Weston. 015, 650 
113, 348 Total projects pending._....../_............ — 18,372,507 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I also ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record at this point 
excerpts from the Federal Register of 
November 10, 1962, and excerpts from 
the Federal Register of November 21, 
1962, in which appeared the regulations 
and rules which govern the administra- 
tion of this worthy program. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 

[From the Federal Register, Nov. 10, 1962] 
TITLE 44—Pusiic PROPERTY AND WORKS 
CHAPTER VII—OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY (COM- 

MUNITY FACILITIES) 

Part 705—Public works acceleration 

The heading of chapter VII of title 44 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations is changed 
to read as set forth above. Chapter VII is 
amended by adding the following new Part 
705—Public Works Acceleration, as follows: 
Sec. 
705.1. Purpose of Public Works Accelera- 

tion Act. 

Scope. 

Definitions. 

Grants. 

Criteria for grants in excess of 50 
percent. 

Loans. 

Eligible applicants. 

705.8. Eligible areas. 

705.9. Eligible public works. 

705.10. Requirements for assistance. 

705.11. Net increase in applicant’s public 

works expenditures. 
705.12. Projects eligible under other grant 


705.2. 
705.3. 
705.4. 
705.5. 


705.8. 
705.7. 


programs. 
705.13. Time in which projects must be 
initiated 


705.14. Time in which projects must be 
completed. 

705.15. Projects which meet an essential 
public need. 

705.16. Contribution to reduction of local 
unemployment. 


705.17. Local employment preference. 

705.18. Relationship to locally approved 
comprehensive plans. 

705.19. Prevailing rate of wage and overtime 
requirements. 

705.20. Information, application forms, and 
applications. 


Authority: §§ 705.1 to 705.20 issued under 
sec. 204 of Housing Amendments of 1955, as 
amended, 42 U.S.C. 1494, and sec. 402(c) (1) 
of Housing Act of 1950, as amended, 12 U.S.C. 
1749a(c) (1). 

§ 705.1. Purpose of Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act. 

The purpose of the Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act (Public Law 87-658) is to provide 
immediate useful work for the unemployed 
and underemployed in those communities in 
which projects assisted under the act must 
be located, and to help these communities 
to meet longstanding public needs, improve 
community services, and enhance the health 
and welfare of citizens of the Nation. 

§ 705.2. Scope. 

This part relates to that segment of the 
Public Works Acceleration Act administered 
by the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator. 

§ 705.3. Definitions. 

(a) Act: “Act” shall mean the “Public 
<< Acceleration Act” (Public Law 87- 

(b) Administrator: “Administrator” shall 
mean the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator or a Housing and Home Finance 
Agency officer empowered to exercise any of 
the Administrator's functions under the act. 
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§ 705.4. Grants. 

The act authorizes the Administrator to 
make a grant of 50 percent of the cost of 
construction of any project for public works 
or facilities of the type for which financial 
assistance could have been provided by the 
Administrator under the public facility loans 
program (sec. 202(a)(1) of Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955, as amended, 42 U.S.C. 1492 
(a)(1)) on September 14, 1962. Grants up 
to 75 percent of the cost of construction are 
authorized for such projects that are located 
in certain areas in which the State or local 
government does not have economic and 
financial capacity to assume all of the addi- 
tional obligations required to complete the 
project. 

§ 705.5. Criteria for grants in excess of 50 
percent. 

Criteria for determining in which areas 
eligible projects may receive grants in excess 
of 50 percent will be published by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. On the basis of income 
and unemployment criteria published by the 
Secretary of Commerce, and after consider- 
ing and making deductions for any net rev- 
enues that are expected to be generated by 
the project, the Administrator will authorize, 
in these areas, grants of 50 percent, 58 per- 
cent, 66 percent, or 75 percent of the cost 
of construction of an eligible public works 
project. 

§ 705.6. Loans. 

The act authorizes the Administrator to 
make loans under the public facility loans 
program to finance the remainder of the 
cost of any project for public works or fa- 
cilities partially financed by grants made 
under the act, when the applicant is other- 
wise unable to borrow, on reasonable terms, 
its share of the cost of such project. 

§ 705.7. Eligible applicants. 

Only public entities described in section 
202(a)(1) of the Housing Amendments of 
1955 as amended (42 U.S.C. 1492 (a) (1)), are 
eligible for grant assistance. The public 
entities described therein include: munici- 
palities and other political subdivisions and 
instrumentalities of States (including pub- 
lic agencies and instrumentalities of one or 
more municipalities or other political sub- 
divisions in the same State); and Indian 
tribes. 
$ 705.8. Eligible areas. 

In order to qualify for assistance, a pub- 
lic works project must be located in: 

(a) An area currently designated by the 
Secretary of Labor as having been an area 
of substantial unemployment for at least 
9 of the preceding 12 months, or 

(b) An area currently designated by the 
Secretary of Commerce under section 5 (a) 
or (b) of the Area Redevelopment Act (42 
U.S.C. 2504 (a) or (b)) as a “redevelopment 
area.” 

§ 705.9. Eligible public works. 

(a) To be eligible for grant assistance, a 
public work must meet an essential public 
need and be within the legal authority of 
the applicant to plan, finance, and con- 
struct. 

(b) No assistance will be provided to fi- 
nance the construction of urban mass transit 
facilities; to finance housing projects other 
than employee housing which is incidental 
and necessary to an otherwise eligible public 
works project; or, directly or indirectly, to 
finance the planning or construction of any 
school or other educational facility. 

§ 705.10. Requirements for assistance. 

Assistance will be made available only for 
projects: 

(a) Which can be initiated or accelerated 
within a reasonably short period of time; 

(b) Which will meet an essential public 
need; 
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(c) A substantial portion of which can be 
completed within 12 months after initiation 
or acceleration; 

(d) Which will contribute significantly to 
the reduction of local unemployment; 

(e) Which are not inconsistent with lo- 
cally approved comprehensive plans for the 
are ce affected, wherever such plans 
exist. 


$ 705.11. Net increase in applicant’s pub- 
lic works expenditures. 

As a condition to receiving grant assist- 

3 an eligible applicant will be required 


(a) Certify that its proposed or planned 
total expenditure (exclusive of Federal 
funds) for capital improvement projects will 
be increased, for the fiscal year in which the 
assisted project is to be initiated, by an 
amount approximately equal to the non-Fed- 
eral funds required to be made available for 
public works projects assisted under this 
act; and 

(b) Submit such supporting documents 
as the Administrator may require. 


§ 705.12. Projects eligible under other grant 


rograms. 

No grant assistance will be made avail- 
able for any public works project eligible 
for grant assistance covering any part of the 
cost of construction of the project under 
any other Federal program. 

§ 705.13. Time in which projects must be 
initiated. 

To be eligible for grant assistance, a pub- 
lic works project must be initiated or ac- 
celerated within a reasonably short period 
of time. Consideration will initially be given 
only to projects for which there is a reason- 
able expectation that onsite work will com- 
mence within 120 days following approval of 
an application for grant assistance. 

§ 705.14. Time in which projects must be 
completed. 

To be eligible for grant assistance, a pub- 
lic work must be such that a substantial 
portion of it can be completed within 12 
months after initiation or acceleration. A 
project will be deemed to meet this require- 
ment if there is reasonable expectation that 
over half can be completed within 12 months 
after first employment of onsite labor. 
$ 705.15. Projects which meet an essential 

public need. 

To be eligible for assistance, a public works 
project must meet an essential public need. 
A project will be deemed to meet an essential 
public need if it will provide a needed service 
to the public and will be usable upon 
completion. 


$ 705.16. Contribution to reduction of local 
unemployment. 

Financial assistance is authorized only for 
public works projects the construction of 
which will contribute significantly to the 
reduction of unemployment in the area in 
which the project is located. To assure that 
financial assistance does contribute signifi- 
cantly to the reduction of local unemploy- 
ment, no grant assistance will be provided 
for any public works project unless the 
estimated onsite employment costs exceed 
20 percent of the total direct construction 
costs of the project. 


§ 705.17. Local employment preference. 

Eligible applicants which undertake pub- 
lic works assisted with a Federal grant shall 
require all contractors or subcontractors on 
such public works project to give preference 
in employment on such public works, inso- 
far as practicable, to qualified local labor. 

§ 705.18. Relationship to locally approved 
comprehensive plans. 

To be eligible for grant assistance, a pub- 
lic works project must not be inconsistent 
with locally approved comprehensive plans 
for the jurisdiction affected, wherever such 
plans exist. Whenever there has been de- 
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veloped a comprehensive plan, land use pro- 
gram, or other plan for the orderly growth 
of an area in which an eligible applicant 
proposes to locate a public works project, 
evidence will be required that the public 
works project proposed is not inconsistent 
with existing approved plans or programs. 
§ 705.19. Prevailing rate of wage and overtime 
requirements. 

All laborers and mechanics employed by 
contractors or subcontractors on public 
works projects which receive grant assistance 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a-276a-5), 
and every such employee shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times the basic rate of pay for all 
hours worked in excess of 8 hours in any 
calendar day or 40 hours in the workweek 
as the case may be and in accordance with 
the provisions of the Contract Work Hours 
Standards Act (Public Law 87-581, 40 U.S.C. 
327-332). 

§ 705.20. Information, application forms, and 
applications. 

Information and application forms may be 
obtained from, and applications submitted 
to, the Director of Community Facilities in 
the Regional Office of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency which serves the area in 
which the applicant is located? Application 


2 Footnote 1 reads as follows: 
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Carolina, 
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1 Room 1500, 360 Dlinois, Indiana, 
North Michigan Iowa, Michigan, 
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a, Montana, 
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Lemhi, Valley, 
and Wash: — 
and all others 
north of those 
counties, 
1 “ttn Bi 1005 Pien Islands, 
n Offi 
ve. ce 
. 
Juan 3- 
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for a grant may be made on the form CFA- 
1101 series and prepared in accordance with 
the instructions and guides given in Form 
CFA-1102. Application for a loan under 
the public facility loans program to finance 
the remainder of the cost of any project par- 
tially financed by a grant made under the 
act may be made on the form CFA-~701 series 
and prepared in accordance with the instruc- 
tions and guides given in form CFA-702. 

Effective as of the 10th day of November 
1962. 

ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator. 


IFR. Doc. 62-11257; Filed, Nov. 9, 1962 
8:51 a.m.] 


[From the Federal Register, Nov. 21, 1962] 
TITLE 44—Pusiic PROPERTY AND Wonks 


CHAPTER VIII—OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE (PUBLIC WORKS AC- 
CELERATION) 


Estabishment, organization, and procedures, 


Chapter VIII of title 44 of the Code of Feti- 
eral Regulations relating to the establish- 
ment of standards and procedures under 
the Public Works Acceleration Act (Public 
Law 87-658) and Executive Order 11049 dated 
September 14, 1962, is issued to read as fol- 
lows: 

Part 801—Establishment 


Subpart A—Introduction 


801.1 President's Executive Order. 
801.2 Definitions. 
801.3 Purpose. 
Subpart B—Functions 
801.10 Allocation request for Federal public 


works. 

801.11 Allocation requests for financial as- 
sistance to State and local govern- 
ment agencies. 

801.12 Recommendations for allocation of 
funds to ee eee departments. 
agencies, and instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government. 

801.13 Maintenance of information and re- 


porting. 

Authority: §§ 801.1 to 801.13 issued under 
sec. 3, Pub. law 87-658, E.O. 11049, 27 F.R. 
9203. 

Subpart A—Introduction 


§ 801.1. President’s Executive order. 

Presidential Executive Order 11049 provides 
that the Secretary of Commerce shall assist 
the President in the out of the 
Public Works Acceleration Act (Public Law 
87-658). It also delegates to the Secretary 
certain authorities vested in the President 
by the act, and prescribes that Federal de- 
partments and agencies receiving funds un- 
der the act shall cooperate with the Secre- 
tary and follow rules, regulations, and 
procedures established by the Secretary. 

§ 801.2. Definitions. 

(a) Secretary: “Secretary” when used 
without further designation shall mean the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

(b) Act: “Act” when used without other 
designation shall mean the Public Works 
Acceleration Act (Public Law 87-658). 

(c) State: The term “State” when used in 
connection with the sponsorship of a public 
works project shall include those public en- 
tities, departments, instrumentalities, agen- 
cies, and authorities owned and controlled 
by a State and by and through which a 
State may provide public services and ac- 
commodations. 

(d) Local government: The term “local 
government,” when used in connection with 
the sponsorship of a public works project 
shall include municipalities, counties, and 
other sub-divisions of State governments 
and those public entities, departments, in- 
strumentalities, agencies, and authorities 
owned and controlled by any such munici- 
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pality, county, or other sub-division of State 
government and by and through which any 
such municipality, county, or sub-division 
of State government may provide public 
services and accommodations. 

(e) Agency: The term “agency” when 
used without further designation shall mean 
any department, agency or instrumentality 
of the Federal Government responsible for 
the construction of Federal public works 
projects or for the administration of laws 
authorizing Federal financial assistance to 
public works projects of State and local gov- 
ernments. 


§ 801.3. Purpose 

The purpose of the Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act and the program authorized thereby 
is to assist those areas of the Nation which 
are burdened by the highest rates of unem- 
ployment and underemployment by providing 
immediate employment opportunities and 
enhancing the capabilities of these areas for 
economic growth. 


Subpart B—Functions 


§ 801.10. Allocation requests for Federal 
public works. 

The head of each department, agency, and 
instrumentality of the Federal Government 
responsible for the construction of Federal 
public works projects shall submit to the 
Secretary of Commerce allocation requests 
setting forth those Federal public works 
projects which have been authorized by Con- 
gress and which such department, agency, or 
instrumentality desires to initiate or acceler- 
ate in “eligible areas.” Such requests should 
include a general description of each project 
or program to be initiated or accelerated, the 
location, and an estimate of the projected 
cost. All requests should be directed to the 
Administrator, Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

§ 801.11. Allocation requests for financial as- 
sistance to State and local govern- 
ment agencies. 

The head of each department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the Federal Government 
responsible for the administration of laws 
authorizing Federal financial assistance to 
public works projects of the State and local 
government shall submit to the Secretary 
of Commerce allocation requests setting 
forth estimates of the total Federal financial 
assistance which such department, agency, 
or instrumentality believes necessary to ini- 
tiate or accelerate public works projects of 
State or local governments in eligible areas. 
All requests should be directed to the Ad- 
ministrator, Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

§ 801.12. Recommendations for allocation of 
funds to participating depart- 
ments, agencies, and instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

(a) The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion of the Department of Commerce shall 
(1) review and evaluate all allocation re- 
quests received from participating Federal 
departments, agencies, and instrumentali- 
ties; (2) prepare comprehensive allocation 
proposals for the Secretary of Commerce; and 
(3) assist the Secretary of Commerce in de- 
veloping recommendations to the President 
for the allocation of funds appropriated to 
carry out the Public Works Acceleration Act 
among the several participating depart- 
ments, agencies, and instrumentalities. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce shall make 
recommendations to the President for the 
allocation of such funds. 

§ 801.13. Maintenance of information and 


reporting. 

(a) The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce, shall main- 
tain a list of those areas which the 
of Labor has designated for the current 
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month as having been areas of substantial 
unemployment for at least 9 of the preceding 
12 months. 

(b) The head of each department, agency, 
or instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment participating in the accelerated public 
works program shall submit to the Area Re- 
development Administration, Department of 
Commerce, such periodic and special status 
reports and other information as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce or his representative shall 
request in order to fulfill those duties as- 
signed to him under Executive Order 11049. 

(c) In order to fulfill its responsibilities 
for evaluating and coordinating the public 
works acceleration program, the Area Re- 
development Administration shall (1) main- 
tain current lists of eligible areas as defined 
in section 3(a) of the Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act; (2) maintain current records of all 
amounts allocated by the President under 
this act; (3) maintain records of progress 
and accomplishments under such alloca- 
tions; and (4) review such periodic and 
special status reports and other information 


as may be required of the several participat- * 


ing departments and agencies and prepare 
consolidations and statistical summaries, to- 
gether with appropriate recommendations, 
to apprise the Secretary of the status of the 
public works acceleration program and to 
serve as the basis for the Secretary's recom- 
mendations to the President. 

(d) The head of each agency shall be re- 
sponsible for taking all possible steps to 
assure that all obligations for accelerated 
public works projects incurred by his agency 
adhere carefully to the restrictions and re- 
quirements of the act, the allocation made 
by the President, and the approved program 
upon which such allocation was based. Par- 
ticular care should be exercised that such 
projects do not merely replace public ex- 
penditures which would otherwise occur dur- 
ing the period. It is intended that funds 
allocated under the act shall be supplemen- 
tary to other Federal funds which otherwise 
would be expended in eligible areas and the 
Secretary or his representative may require 
as a part of the reports from agencies evi- 
dence that this objective is being accom- 
plished to the fullest extent practicable. 

(e) To enable the Secretary to carry out 
his responsibilities in assuring that adequate 
consideration is given to the relative needs 
of eligible areas, that the required benefits 
shall be made available to areas designated 
under section 5(b) of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, and that no more than 10 percent 
of all amounts allocated under the act shall 
be made available for projects in any one 
State, each agency shall prior to making any 
final commitment with respect to funds for 
any project provide the Area Redevelopment 
Administration with a reasonable identifica- 
tion and description of the proposed project 
and shall receive notification from the Area 
Redevelopment Administration that such 
project is not inconsistent with the above 
requirements. 


Part 802—Use of Allocated Funds 
Subpart A—General rules 


Sec. 

802.1. Eligible areas. 

802.2. Limitation to any State. 

802.3. Time in which projects initiated. 

802.4. Time in which projects can be com- 
pleted. 

802.5. Essential public need. 

802.6. Contribution to reduction of local 
unemployment. 

802.7. Relationship to locally approved 
comprehensive plans. 

802.8. School or other educational facility. 

802.9. Employment of local labor, 

Subpart B—Federal projects 
802.20. Authorization by Congress. 
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Subpart C—State and local projects 
802.30. General. 
802.31. Grants to extent of 50 percent. 
802.32. When grants-in-aid over 50 percent. 
802.33. State or local share as extra effort. 
802.34. Not for relocating industry. 
802.35. Application forms. sj 
802.36. Report forms. 


Authority: §§ 802.1 to 802.36 issued under 
sec. 3, Pub. Law 87-658, E.O. 11049, 27 F.R. 
9203. Additional authority is cited in pa- 
rentheses following the sections affected. 


Subpart A—General Rules 


§ 802.1. Eligible areas. 

(a) For the purposes of this act, the term 
“eligible area” means those areas which the 
Secretary of Labor designates each month as 
having been areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment for at least 9 of the preceding 12 
months; and those areas which are desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Commerce under 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 5 of the 
Area Redevelopment Act as “redevelopment 
areas.” 

(b) Public works projects must be located 
in an eligible area in order to qualify for 
assistance under the act. 

§ 802.2. Limitation to any State. 

Not more than 10 percent of the total 
amount appropriated by Congress for the 
purposes of the act shall be made available 
for public works projects within any one 
State. 


§ 802.3. Time in which projects initiated. 

To be eligible for assistance under the act 
a project must be such as can be initiated 
or accelerated within a reasonably short 
period of time. Preference will be given 
to those projects which can be undertaken 
immediately following obligation of funds 
and with respect to all projects there must 
be reasonable assurance that on-site work 
will commence within 120 days after funds 
are obligated, subject only to conditions 
outside the control of the contracting parties, 
such as adverse weather conditions. 


§ 802.4. Time in which projects can be com- 
pleted. 

To be eligible for assistance under the act 
a project must be one with respect to which 
a substantial portion can be completed with- 
in 12 months after initiation or acceleration. 
This shall mean those projects for which 
there is reasonable assurance that the same 
may be more than half completed within 12 
months after first employment of on-site 
labor. 


§ 802.5. Essential public need. 

To be eligible for assistance under the act 
a project must be such as will meet an es- 
sential public need. In applying this stand- 
ard, consideration may be given to the pro- 
spective effect of the project upon the health, 
safety, and welfare of the citizens of the 
area, and the implementation of economic 
development. 
§ 802.6. Contribution to reduction of local 

unemployment, 

To be eligible for assistance under the act 
a project must be such as will contribute 
significantly to the reduction of local un- 
employment. In applying this standard 
primary consideration shall be given to em- 
ployment involved in the project construc- 
tion. Supporting consideration may be 
given to the employment opportunities 
which may be created as a result of the 
completion of the project. 
§ 802.7. Relationship to locally approved 

comprehensible plans. 

To be eligible for assistance under the act 
@ project must not be inconsistent with 
locally approved comprehensive plans for the 
jurisdiction affected, wherever such plans 
exist. Many areas and communities have, 
pursuant to the Area Redevelopment Act 
and otherwise, developed and approved over- 
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all economic development programs, land- 
use programs, and other plans for the orderly 
and effective promotion of the areas’ best 
potentials. Where such plans and programs 
exist, projects assisted under the act must 
not be in conflict therewith. 


§ 802.8. School or other educational facility. 
No part of any allocation made by the 

President under this act shall be made avail- 

able for any planning or construction, di- 

rectly or indirectly, of any school or other 

educational facility. 

(Sec. 4. Public Law 87-658) 


$ 802.9. Employment of local labor. 

(a) For the purpose of advancing that 
objective of the act to increase employ- 
ment opportunities for the unemployed and 
underemployed within the eligible areas, 
every contractor and subcontractor under- 
taking to do work on any project assisted 
under the act which is or reasonably may 
be done as on-site work shall be required 
to employ in carrying out such contract 
work qualified persons who regularly reside 
in the eligible area where such project is 
situated or in the labor market area as desig- 
nated by the U.S. Department of Labor 
wherein such project is situated, except: 

(1) To the extent that qualified persons 
regularly residing in the area are not 
available. 

(2) For the reasonable needs of any such 
contractor or subcontractor, to employ su- 
pervisory or specially experienced individuals 
necessary to assure an efficient execution of 
the contract. 

(3) For the obligation of any such con- 
tractor or subcontractor to offer employ- 
ment to present or former employees as 
the result of a lawful collective bargaining 
contract, provided that in no event shall 
the number of nonresident persons em- 
ployed under this subparagraph (3) exceed 
20 percent of the total number of employees 
employed by such contractor and his sub- 
contractors on such project. 

(b) Every such contractor and subcon- 
tractor shall furnish the U.S. Employment 
Service office in the area in which the public 
works project is located with a list of all 
positions for which it may from time to time 
require laborers, mechanics, and other 
employees. 

(Sec, 2. Public Law 87-658) 


Subpart B—Federal projects 

§ 802.20. Authorization by Congress 

The head of the department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the Federal Government 
responsible for the construction of any Fed- 
eral public works project to be initiated or 
accelerated pursuant to the terms of this 
act shall, in addition to assuring compliance 
with the terms and conditions as set forth 
in subpart A, determine that the Congress 
of the United States has previously author- 
ized such project by class or item, 

Subpart C—State and local projects 

§ 802.30. General 

The heads of departments, agencies and 
instrumentalities authorized by law to ex- 
tend Federal financial assistance for public 
works projects of States and local govern- 
ments may, subject to the terms and condi- 
tions of the act, this chapter, and the law 
otherwise governing such departments, agen- 
cies, and instrumentalities as amended by 
the act, use funds allocated under the act 
for financial assistance for elligible public 
works projects. 


§ 802.31. Grants to extent of 50 percent 
Except as hereinafter provided in section 
802.32, grants-in-aid made from allocations 
under this act with respect to projects other- 
wise qualified for assistance, may in the dis- 
cretion of the head of any department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the Federal 
Government administering an authorized 
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grant-in-aid program be extended in such 
amount as shall not exceed 50 percent of the 
cost of such project: Provided further, how- 
ever, That where existing legislation permits 
a grant-in-aid in excess of 50 percent of the 
cost of a project, then a grant-in-aid under 
this act may not exceed the percentage of the 
cost of such a project allowable under such 
existing grant-in-aid program except as au- 
thorized by section 802.32. In determining 
the cost of a project the department or 
agency extending the financial assistance 
shall be guided by the policies and stand- 
ards applicable to its regular programs of 
assistance. 
§ 802.32. When grants-in-aid over 50 percent 
(a) Grants-in-aid from allocations under 
this act with respect to projects otherwise 
qualified for assistance, may be extended in 
an amount up to 75 percent of the cost of 
a project in those eligible areas where the 
State or local government does not have 
economic and financial capacity to assume 
all of the additional financial obligations 
required as evidenced by the incidence of 
unemployment or low family income. In 
determining the maximum grant which may 
be made within any eligible area, the head 
of a participating Federal agency shall uti- 
lize the following criteria: 


Criteria for establishing Mazimum grant 
mazimum grant (percent) 
Three times the national average un- 
employment rate for 4 out of 4 years 

(1958, 1959, 1960, 1961) or median * 

5 
Two times the national average un- 
employment rate for 4 out of 4 years 
(1958, 1959, 1960, 1961) or median 
family income 61,600 or above but less 


Two times the national average unem- 
ployment rate for 3 out of 4 years 
(1958, 1959, 1960, 1961) or median 
family income $1,700 or above but less 
„ SS EE A 


(b) The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion will maintain a current list of Maxi- 
mum Grants-in-Aid for Eligible Areas” 
which list shall be kept available for public 
Inspection during the regular business hours 
of the Department of Commerce. 

(c) In determining the exact percentage 
of the grant in excess of 50 percent to be 
made available for each particular project, 
the head of the participating Federal agency 
shall consider the net revenues which should 
be available to the borrower from fair user 
charges generated by the project and reduce 
the grant percentum accordingly. 

§ 802.33. State or local share as extra effort 

As a condition to the extension of any 
financial assistance under this act, any State 
or local government making application shall 
be required to: 

(a) Certify to the head of the participat- 
ing agency that the proposed or planned 
total expenditure (exclusive of Federal funds) 
of such State or local government for all its 
capital improvement projects has been in- 
creased for the fiscal year in which the as- 
sisted project is to be initiated by an amount 
approximately equal to the non-Federal funds 
required to be made available for such pub- 
lic works project; and 

(b) Submit such supporting documents 
which the participating Federal agency may 
require to determine that the planned or 
proposed increase in capital improvement 
expenditures will occur. 

(Sec. 4, Public Law 87-658) 
§ 802.34. Not for relocating industry 

Whenever the project for which financial 
assistance is sought is undertaken principally 
to assist the establishment or expansion of 
commercial or industrial plants and facilities 
and the head of the participating agency has 
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reason to believe that such establishment or 
expansion is being created with the intention 
of closing down or reducing the operations 
of an existing business entity in the area of 
its original location or in any other area 
where it conducts similar operations, finan- 
cial assistance shall not be extended under 
this act. 

§ 803.35. Application forms. 

Application for financial assistance under 
this act shall be made directly to the Fed- 
eral agency responsible for the administra- 
tion of the law authorizing Federal financial 
assistance to the particular public works 
project to be initiated, and shall be made 
by filing the regular agency application form 
together with such additional information 
which may be required by such participating 
agency. 
$ 802.36. Report forms. 

Every State and local government receiv- 
ing assistance under the terms of this act 
shall file with the participating Federal agen- 
cy such periodic status report setting forth 
such information as shall be requested by 
the 3 agency. 

In accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 of the Administrative Procedure Act 
(5 U.S.C. 1008) it has been found that notice 
and hearing on the foregoing chapter VIII 
of title 44 of the Code of Federal Regulations 
is unnecessary for the reason that all matters 
therein relate to agency management, per- 
sonnel, loans, grants, or benefits; and for the 
reason that because of the nature of these 
rules, such notice and hearing would serve 
no useful purpose. The provisions of chapter 
VIII of title 44 are effective October 24, 1962. 

Dated November 14, 1962. 

EDWARD GUDEMAN, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce, 
[F.R. Doc. 62-11532; filed, Nov. 20, 1962; 
8:47 am.] 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I trust that the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will be rejected. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the 6 Senator yield? 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
delighted to yield to my distinguished 
colleague from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have listened with 
intense interest to the excellent presen- 
tation of my colleague from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD]. He has presented the 
facts with characteristic resourcefulness 
and resolution. 

It has been a privilege and a responsi- 
bility for those of us within the West 
Virginia congressional delegation to co- 
operate in a vigorous manner in connec- 
tion with the strengthening of the eco- 
nomic base of our State and providing, so 
far as possible, those intelligent pro- 
grams which will bring about increased 
employment of our people. In the fore- 
front of all these efforts has been my 
colleague from West Virginia. I wish 
the Recor to indicate that I have in this 
instance found the accelerated public 
works program of vital aid. 

As a chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Manpower and Employment of 
the Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
in the 86th Congress, it was my re- 
sponsibility to conduct hearings on an 
accelerated public works program as a 
stimulant to employment. And as a 
member of the Public Works Committee 
it was my privilege to cosponsor the 
measure authorizing the appropriations 
to which my conscientious colleague has 
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been addressing himself. I am, there- 
fore, deeply conscious of the valuable 
contributions made by my colleague 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] in help- 
ing to guide the appropriation of funds 
for the accelerated works program. 

Mr. President, only this morning we 
heard testimony in our Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee by Secretary of La- 
bor W. Willard Wirtz which emphasized 
some elements of the labor force prob- 
lems we will be facing. This testimony 
highlights my colleague’s cogent com- 
ments concerning the need to supply 
both job opportunities and the upgrad- 
ing of public facilities in many of our 
communities. Acceleration of public 
works will do much to provide a stronger 
foundation for employment and redevel- 
opment in eligible areas. 

The knowledgeable Secretary of Labor 
called our attention to the fact that more 
than 54% million new young workers who 
will not be going to college, but will be 
looking for work in the next 3 years, will 
present the most difficult and pressing 
manpower problems this Nation has ever 
faced. He explained that this unprece- 
dented number of non-college-bound 
young persons seeking jobs is expected to 
consist of nearly 34 million youths with 
& high school education and approxi- 
mately 2 million young men and women 
school dropouts. Altogether, these 
young jobseekers will account for three 
out of every four new labor force entrants 
during the 1963-65 period, Secretary 
Wirtz reports. 

Of course, we have passed in this body 
the Youth Employment Act which, if ac- 
cepted by the other body, will help ameli- 
orate this plight in some degree. But it 
needs to be supplemented by the com- 
mendable public works acceleration pro- 
gram which provides broad and favorable 
economic impact at the same time that 
it develops permanent public facility im- 
provements for the communities in eli- 
gible areas. 

Exaggerating the problem of the labor 
force additions, the Secretary of Labor 
pointed out, is the fact that for the 
young persons entering the force the 
leadtime for adequately preparing them 
for entrance has virtually disappeared. 
And he says that young persons are al- 
ready experiencing difficulty in securing 
jobs as demonstrated by their high un- 
employment rate in these years of the 
early 19608. 

Mr. President, it is imperative that the 
funds be provided for the continuance 
and expansion of the public works pro- 
gram now under consideration. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank my colleague. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am cosponsoring with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HrUsKA] the amendment to 
cut the accelerated public works appro- 
priation to $250 million. There are, in 
fact, some very good arguments for com- 
pletely eliminating accelerated public 
works from the bill and sending it back 
to committee. The same arguments can 
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be made for cutting it by $200 million as 
proposed in this amendment. 

We are being asked to approve an 


consider projects line-item by line-item 
in hearings where the specialized sub- 
committee most knowledgeable in the 
area of the proposed expenditure can ex- 
amine the proposals and hear witness 
in support or in opposition to them, 
Ordinarily, every department and 
agency of government is required to jus- 
tify to the proper legislative committees 
projects they have submitted to the Con- 
gress. It is only then that these depart- 
ments and agencies can come before the 
Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses of Congress to ask for funding. 
The accelerated public works program 
before us today is based on nothing more 


A good example of normal procedure 
applies to the Army Corps of Engineers 
who submitted a budget in excess of $1 
billion to Congress last January. They 
must come before the Appropriations 
Committees of the Congress and justify 
every project, no matter how small or 
large, and there are many of them. They 
cover rivers and harbors, navigation, 
flood control, beach erosion, and so on. 

The budget is only slightly 
higher than the $900 million authorized 
for the accelerated public works pro- 
gram. But, I do not think the Corps of 
Engineers, or any other established 
agency of our Government, would con- 
sider coming before Congress and ask- 
ing us to appropriate millions for proj- 
ects which they could not firmly back 
up in testimony. Additionally, the En- 
gineers must prove a dollar benefit to the 
public exceeding the dollar cost. 

We are being asked today to give the 
accelerated public works program and its 
administrators carte blanche authority 
to spend $450 million. 

As late as April 26, the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration was unable to 
come up with a firm prediction as to 
what projects would be approved if the 
$450 million were allowed for spending 
this fiscal year. But the criteria and 
standards which we have established, 
such as benefit-cost ratio, that are part 
and parcel of our system on the Appro- 
priations Commitee, are not to be applied 
to this budget request. It is no wonder 
that the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions in the House eliminated the whole 
$450 million request. 

‘There was nothing firm about the 
projects proposed under the $400 million 
appropriation last fall, and there is 
nothing firm now. As a mater of fact, 
I found it difficult to learn about the na- 
ture of projects on Indian reservations 
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15 45 brush approach to this bill. It 
is recognized that the country may need 
some pumppriming, and that in what 
this administration must feel is a time 
of extraordinary need, then extraordi- 
nary measures must be taken. But, even 
extraordinary measures must be kept 
within efficient bounds. Acceleration be- 
yond a certain speed can result in a 
erackup. Not just safety, but control is 
lost. And no expenditure of funds, in 
any field, can be of help without at 
least a minimum of those controls which 
experience has taught us are intrinsic to 
a successful program. 

We are saying: “You cannot possibly 
go this fast and do the job well. You 
cannot go this fast and keep even the 
minimum standards which our Govern- 
ment must maintain if the program is to 
succeed.” 

From October 13, 1962 to April 4, 1963, 
a 6-month period, we fell $125 million 
short of obligating the $400 million made 
available under this program. Certainly, 
$250 million, added to present balances, 
will almost overburden our ability to 
spend money on the most worthwhile 
projects. Anyone could throw the money 
faster, but we insist that with a little 
less acceleration there may be a little 
more considered judgment. 

Mr. President, I do not hold the ad- 
ministrator of this program responsible 
for the enabling act or the program as 
conceived. I believe William L. Batt, Jr., 
has done a good job under difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that 
$450 million is not justified and I believe 
that my colleagues in the Senate should 
adopt the $250 million figure proposed 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] and myself. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
heard with interest the comments of my 
able friends the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. SaLTONSTALL] and the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Younc], 
with whom I very generally associate my 
own views. I find I cannot agree with 
them on this particular question. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota called attention to the fact that 
in the normal case the Congress author- 
izes public works projects. Of course, 
that is true as to sizable projects. 

The Senator from North Dakota is the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee which handles the Public 
Works Appropriation bill. Every time 
the Congress passes a Public Works Ap- 
propriation bill, as the Senator knows 
well, there are three blanket funds 
which are not broken down by authori- 
zation at all. One of them is for small 
authorized projects. Another is for 
small unauthorized projects. Another 
is for the maintenance of projects which 
have already been constructed. 

The distinguished Senator and I have 
served on the same subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee which han- 
dies appropriations for forest trails and 
forest roads. I think the Senator rec- 
ognizes, along with me, that the Congress 
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has never sought to authorize those pror 
ects separately, but has provided in 
every bill covering that subject very sub- 
stantial funds to be used in the discre- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, 
which has jurisdiction over the national 
forests, for the construction of trails 
and roads in national forests. 

I could continue to discuss many oth- 
er fields. For example, in the field of 
community facilities there is a provision 
of substantial funds, which are appor- 
tioned by the agency which handles 
them to the various communities for 
financing the planning of community fa- 
cilities in various areas. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr, 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
Senator mentioned forest roads and 
trails. It is true that Congress appro- 
priates a blank sum of money for the 
Department for the building of those 
roads, but when the witnesses come be- 
fore the committee to justify the request 
for the money there is an opportunity 
to ask, “What roads will you build? 
What is the justification for them?” 
Under this program we have no idea 
what projects even will be approved. I 
think the Senator from Florida is as ill- 
informed as I am as to what projects 
would be undertaken if the money is 
appropriated. I do not think the Sena- 
tor could point out one. I cannot. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
is substance in the comment made by 
my distinguished friend. 

The fact is that we have never at- 
tempted in the Appropriations Sub- 
committees, on which the Senator has 
served as & very able member and on 
which I have also served, but not in such 
an able manner, to receive justifications 
for all forest roads and trails, or for all 
community facilities to be served, or for 
all the maintenance which is to be done, 
or for all the unauthorized public works 
projects, or for all the small authorized 
projects; because it is necessary to dele- 
gate authority somewhere, and we have 
delegated that authority to able agencies 
to meet the needs which arise. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will yield in a mo- 
ment to my distinguished friend from 
Colorado. 

The point I make is that the projects 
to be handled under this program are in 
their very nature similar to the small 
projects about which we have been talk- 
ing. They are found in the small com- 
munities where there is unemployment, 
where there has been a constant loss of 
population, and where there will be a 
real tragedy unless some agency comes 
in to provide an opportunity for useful 
employment, 

In my State there are perhaps 15 or 17 
counties only, out of the 67, involved ia 
the area redevelopment program, 
think we should be happy that that fe 
the case, rather than unhappy. 

I hear from those counties. With two 
exceptions they are small counties, coun- 
ties which have had continued unem- 
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ployment, and many of them counties 
with a continuing 3 of population. 

I hear nothing but a chorus of ap- 
proval as to the kinds of projects which 
have been approved. 

Our State development board has 
made its services available in this field. 
It is required to cooperate in the ordi- 
nary area redevelopment program, but 
has been equally active with reference to 
these particular projects and the small 
community facilities, 

Mr. President, there are two exceptions 
which I shall name. Those are the two 
large counties in the southeast corner of 
my State, where there are nearly 200,000 
Cuban refugees. Congress in its wisdom 
recognized that this was a situation 
which deserved particular attention. 
Such attention was given. I have re- 
ceived nothing but approval from those 
two counties, which have been hard 
pressed for employment for thousands of 
their people, as to the types of projects 
approved—such as sewerage projects, 
small outlying fire stations, small outly- 
ing post-office annexes, water projects, 
and things of that kind. 

I now gladly yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the dis- 
9 9 Senator is, of course, not only 
an able member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, but also an 
able member of the Committee on Appro- 
pria tions. 

The Senator mentioned a few mo- 
ments ago, in response to the inquiry by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc], that the committee had never 
received individual justifications for ag- 
ricultural or forest roads. Does not the 
Senator agree, however, in all fairness, 
that when agricultural appropriation 
bills come before the committee the Sen- 
ator has always been able, as I have 
always been able, and as every other 
Senator has always been able, to get 
specific information on every proposed 
forest road within the United States 
about which the Senator cared to inquire. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The agencies have 
been very responsive to our requests 
along that line. I would also have to 
say that there has not been one such 
request for every 100 such projects, be- 
cause we have appropriated about $30 
million for that particular objective, as 
I recall the figure, and have not even 
sought to put them down item by item 
or to have the people from the Forest 
Service justify them item by item. Fre- 
quently we have not even known where 
the need for the letting of contracts to 
harvest the timber was going to exist 
in the year covered. We have left that 
judgment to the experts who are han- 
dling our forests. I think that was 
proper. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the Senator will 
yield further, the harvesting of timber 
is only one matter, and perhaps the Sen- 
ator does not have occasion in his State 
for this, but those of us who come from 
States which have very large forest 
areas, such as there are in the West, do 
have occasion to follow the forest trails 
and the forest roads. 

So far as the Senator from Colorado 
is concerned, there is no comparison be- 
tween the bill under consideration—as 
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to which we do not even know what will 
come up in the future, and may never 
know until it is done—and the situation 
with respect to forest trails. There is 
a very limited amount of forest roads 
and we can always find out what we wish 
to know. Whether it be in the State of 
the Senator from Florida, or in my 
State, or in some other State, we can 
find out, if we wish to know, where the 
Department of Agriculture proposes to 
put in roads in the next year. 

In this respect I think there is a legiti- 
mate distinction between the two. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
spect the opinion of my distinguished 
friend. 

There are three national forests in my 
State. There is a substantial need for 
the forest trails and roads, both for the 
harvesting of timber and for recreational 
purposes. Some have been constructed 
in connection with this particular proj- 
ect. There has never been a time when, 
by going to the officials in the Forest 
Service, I could not find out what they 
intended to do in connection with this 
or any other program. 

The situation I am pointing out is that 
we have had exactly the same oppor- 
tunity to obtain the information, and 
we have obtained that information in 
respect to this program, as we have in 
respect to the normal programs. 

Mr. President, I shall not take much 
time of the Senate. I opposed the bill 
last year in the form in which it was 
originally introduced, because half of 
the program was left in the discretion 
of the President to activate it or not. 
I voted to eliminate that part of it from 
the bill. I am glad we were successful 
in cutting that part out of the bill. 
I insisted that Congress should retain 
control of the purse strings to the de- 
gree that it would release for expenditure 
the amount determined in advance as 
the amount which should be released 
for that year. We followed that policy 
in the later consideration of the bill. 
I supported the bill in that form. 

It seems to me that Senators who are 
now opposing the fulfillment, or the near 
fulfillment, of what we determined last 
year are those who, in the main, took 
the position last year of opposing the 
whole bill. 

When Congress puts its hand to the 
plow and starts on a program, as it has 
started on this program—and it has done 
very well for the first year; it can do 
better for the second year—when there 
is a backlog of projects, we must have a 
good reason for taking our hand from 
the plow. I do not think we have good 
reason to do so. 

If I heard the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts right, he thought we should cut 
down, or stop the program because em- 
ployment is better now than it was. If 
it is better, I say “Hallelujah.” That is 
one of the objectives we were trying to 
accomplish by the adoption of the pro- 
gram last year. Certainly, everyone 
will have to admit that some contribu- 
tion to the better employment picture 
has been made by the program. In my 
State, where the program has operated 
in a limited way, it has brought about 
substantial results in the field of em- 
ployment. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have said that 
as of February 15 only a number equal 
to seven-tenths of 1 percent of the un- 
employed were provided with jobs. 

I have as much desire to help the un- 
employed as has the Senator from Flor- 
ida. At present the unemployment rate 
is going down. More people became em- 
ployed this last month than ordinarily 
are employed—800,000 as opposed to the 
usual figure of 200,000. 

I have great respect for the Senator 
from Florida, with whom I generally 
agree; but are we to continue with the 
accelerated program if unemployment 
keeps going down and business condi- 
tions become better? Does he still say 
the money should be spent without Con- 
gress knowing where it is going, as is 
true under the ordinary procedures? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am certainly ready 
to concede that no one is more interested 
in relieving unemployment than is the 
Senator from Massachusetts. He has a 
big heart, and sometimes he lets it run 
away with his judgment, just as some of 
the rest of us do. In this particular in- 
stance the Senator from Florida thinks 
that when there has been a limited im- 
provement, to which this program has 
contributed, but when there is still very 
heavy unemployment, is not the proper 
time to stop the program. To my mind 
this program gives an appearance of hav- 
ing succeeded in part. Let us go ahead 
and carry out, in a larger way, the im- 
provement in employment which we 
have already obtained. 

If any Senator thinks there is not any 
unemployment which could be helped by 
the program, he is perfectly free to vote 
against the measure. I myself would 
vote against the bill if I thought that 
were the case. But as I look at the fig- 
ures reported from various sources, there 
is still too much unemployment to afford 
much satisfaction with what is being 
done. Unemployment is concentrated in 
various places where there is a degree of 
depression and distress. This measure 
would not help approximately 50 percent 
of the counties in my State. I am happy 
that there is no need for it there. I am 
happy for every Senator who does not 
have a need for an unemployment pro- 
gram. This program means a great deal 
to those portions of my State where there 
is heavy unemployment. I know it has 
meant much to West Virginia, I am fa- 
miliar with that situation because I have 
many relatives there. I know the pro- 
gram has meant a great deal to Pennsyl- 
vania and other areas of the country. 
The mere fact that it means more to 
them than it happens to mean to my 
State should be no occasion for me to 
change my mind about the need of the 
program, 

I think it is needed badly in certain 
parts of our country; that the program 
has been well administered; and that we 
can well go along with the House in the 
small cut of about 10 percent, which it 
has imposed. 

I hope the pending amendment will be 
defeated. I reluctantly take the floor 
against the Senator from Massachusetts 
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and the Senator from North Dakota, be- 


was the case a year ago. 

So I hope the Senate will defeat this 
amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the eminent Governor of New York, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, has said that unem- 
ployment is unduly high in the United 
States? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I saw such a state- 
ment attributed to him in the press. I 
confess that I do not follow the state- 
ments made by the distinguished Gov- 
ernor of New York as closely as some 
others follow him, but I saw such a state- 
ment attributed to him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not the Sena- 
tor therefore think that the members 
of the same party as that of the Gov- 
ernor of New York would pay attention 
to his statements? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would hope they 
would, because I would not like to see 
them err in this connection, when I know 
how humanitarian they are in their in- 
stincts and how far they go whenever 
they see a need. I would like to see 
them clean off their spectacles a little 
and look a little harder. I think they 
would see a continuing need. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, may I ask the 
Senator from Illinois if he always fol- 
lows the leadership of his party? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not always, but I 
think in this respect the Governor of 
New York was correct in saying that the 
volume of unemployment was unduly 


Mr.. HOLLAND. I think the com- 
ments of my distinguished friend from 
Illinois and those of Senators on the 
other side have pointed out one fact 
which is clear, and that is that this is 
not a partisan matter. It is not a party 
matter. This is a matter of people, a 
program. affecting the people in many 
communities. I think there is a need 
to alleviate conditions in communities 
which are distressed, and I am thankful 
to say, there are only a few in my State. 
I think this program is a good one. I 
think | should control it, and 
not leave it to the control of the Execu- 
tive, as was planned in the first version 
of the bill last year. We should con- 
tinue to control it. I think more good 
will be done this year in the program. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I do 
not think I have ever voted against 
Public Works appropriation bills. I be- 
lieve in public works programs. ‘The 
Senator from Florida has been a good 
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member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. He has always insisted on econo- 


want all appropriations to be considered 
as this one is? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly would 
not. I agree with the Senator's state- 
ment that, in connection with normal 
appropriations, we should keep a closer 
rein, continue our inspection, have spe- 
cific authorization, and exercise other 
usual controls. I stand for all of them 
and insist on all of them. But in view 
of the heavy unemployment, and inas- 
much as apparently some good has been 
done by the program, I believe it would 
be bad to stop in the middle of the 
row, instead of going to the end. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I sup- 
pose if I were a Democrat I would con- 
sider voting for the bill. Atleast I would 
have more justification for doing so, It 
is difficult for a Republican to find out 
anything about the programs even after 
they are announced. When we call up 
to find out about a program, we cannot 
learn anything about it. If ome were a 
Democrat, he would at least have the 
advantage of knowing what the project 
was all about. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I have had no difficulty in ob- 
taining information. I do not think I 
am exactly in such high standing with 
my party that it would have much to do 
with by obtaining that information. It 
seems to me this is a bipartisan pro- 
gram, and should be kept as such. 

I know of areas in Pennsylvania which 
I believe have greatly needed this pro- 
gram. It has not bothered me at all 
that the people of that State changed 
to a Republican Governor last year. I 
would be just as much interested in help- 
ing them this year as I was last year. I 
am sure that would be the case also with 
the Senator from North Dakota, If it is 
true that the Senator from North Da- 
kota has had withheld from him infor- 
mation of that kind, I would join him 
in insisting that such a policy is wrong, 
and that it should not continue. I found 
no difficulty in getting information on 
such matters during a recent Republi- 
can administration. I find the situation 
to be the same under a Democratic ad- 
ministration. I hope the distinguished 
Senator will make himself heard loud 
and long on the floor of the Senate if 
he was treated in this way, because I will 
come to his assistance. 

Mr. YOUNG or North Dakota. If the 
Senator from North Dakota is unable 
in the future to get such information, 
will the Senator from Florida help him 
get it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Very gladly. I yield 
the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is not 
my intention to speak at great length, 
but I wish to support the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts TMr. 
SaLTONSTALL]. I expect to support the 
amendment because last year, when we 
were holding hearings in the Appropria- 
tions Committee, in the 4 or 5 hours that 
we spent on this matter, continuing until 
about 7:30 in the evening, I am sure 
that the three of us who were present 
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most of the time left with a feeling of 
utter confusion. The ed sen- 
ior Senator from Louisiana conducted 
those hearings, the Senator from Colo- 
rado was present during a good portion 
of the time, as was also the senior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper}. That 
was the first time in my life that I had 
ever seen the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] at all confused 
about his purposes. The people who 
testified about the bill at that time, I am 
sure, had all of us equally confused as to 
the direction in which we were going. 

I know that this is a wonderful bill in 
which to pull out the stops. One is either 
for or against motherhood, and either 
for or against sin, and all that. 

The cold fact is that there is no justi- 
fication for large grants to individual 
communities, unless on the basis of 
hardship. There is no reason why the 
country as a whole should finance a com- 
munity facility, by making grants of 50 
or 75 percent for sewers and for 
street extension or something else in an 
individual community, unless it is based 
wholly upon hardship, and upon public 
welfare. 

The cold truth is that this is not an 
approach to the problem in any of its 
basic concepts. The administration it- 
self admits that it is not. Once we start 
a program of this sort, it rolls on and on, 
like a tide, but we do not solve anything; 
we merely prolong it. 

Iam not unsympathetic, for example, 
with the position of the distinguished 
Senators from West Virginia or the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. Coorrer]. The 
situation in my own State is compara- 
tively favorable, but we also have a 
rather depressed situation in the city of 
Pueblo. The projects that have been 
lined up for the city of Pueblo are not go- 
ing to cure the unemployment situation 
in Pueblo. It could have been stopped if, 
during the past 4 or 5 years, the previous 
administration and this one had paid a 
little attention to tariffs and quotas on 
imports of steel. If that had been done, 
steelworkers would not be walking the 
streets of Pueblo. We can go into Colo- 
rado today and buy barbed wire from 
Belgium and Luxembourg and Japan 
cheaper than we can buy it from a steel 
mill in Pueblo. I am sorry to say it, 
but it is the truth. We can do that in 
almost any town in the country. 

In providing public works, we have not 
solved any problem in the State of Colo- 
rado; nor have we solved it in West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, or anywhere else. All 
we have done is to prolong it. We have 
provided a euphoria for these people, a 
few cocaine leaves to chew on, which will 
make them believe for a little while that 
something is happening that is good for 
them. When we get through with it all 
we will be facing the same problem. 

That is the trouble with the whole 
basic bill. I was against it before, and I 
am against it now. 

There is adequate proof in this coun- 
try that this proposal does not work. 
We had such a program from 1932 on 
through 1948. We had one public works 
project after another, from 1932 to 1941, 
and in 1941 there were still 13% million 
people unemployed in this country. 
How long is it going to take us to learn 
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the simple fact that we cannot solve our 
problems in this way, that we do not 
even approach a solution in this way? 
The administration admits it. 

I wish to read from page 960 of the 
hearings, particularly from a letter writ- 
ten by Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges to the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore], the Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Supplemental Ap- 
propriations. I read a part of the third 
paragraph, which is a complete thought 
in itself. However, if any Senator 
thinks that I am quoting out of context, 
he may have the entire letter printed in 
the Recorp. I read from the third para- 
graph, as follows: 

This matter has been given further atten- 
tion by appropriate officials throughout the 
executive branch since receiving your letter. 
In view of the fact that it would be 3 
to obtain the appropriation language as 
originally proposed, we have determined that 

the language and the amount as passed by 
the House represent a reasonable and accept- 
able solution to the problem at this time. 


This is the significant part: 

You should be advised that in accepting 
the appropriation of $450 million with avail- 
ability limited to the current fiscal year, we 
are in effect, establishing a situation where a 
1964 appropriation will become a necessity. 


Mr. President, not only will a 1964 
appropriation become a necessity, but a 
1965 appropriation will also become a 
necessity. 

I have received letters from communi- 
ties. I have a letter from Walsenburg, a 
city which is 48 miles south of the city 
of Pueblo, Colo. It is a coal mining 
community. It is a community which 
has been left behind economically be- 
cause it was chiefly a one-industry com- 
munity, a coal mining community. We 
all know in general what has happened 
to the coal mining industry in this coun- 
try. The situation is not at all different 
from what has been described by the 
ma Senators from West Vir- 


As it is, the question I have to ask my- 
self is, Shall I vote for the biggest pork 
barrel bill I have ever seen since I be- 
came a Member of the Senate, a bill hav- 
ing no criteria established, and with no 
way of finding out what will happen? 
If one is a Republican, he quickly learns 
that he cannot get much information 
from Government agencies. Or as an 
alternative, should I vote against the ap- 
propriation? Much more is being asked 
this year than was sought last year. If 
my recollection serves me correctly, $900 
million was sought. The distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
and I were told in the committee hear- 
ing that all of the funds could be used 
or pledged before the new fiscal year. 
Actually, that has not been done, and it 
ae not be done on any intelligent 

8. 

What should we do in a situation like 
that? I think more is involved than 
merely the appropriation, whether it be 
$450 million or $250 million. To me, the 
basic principle involved is, Where are 
we going, and wha: are we going to do 
about it? For a long time we have tried 
the Governments spend-and-spend 
theory, the theory of spending the coun- 
try into prosperity. But the cold fact 
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is that in communities which are es- 
sentially one-industry communities— 
whether the industry be coal, steel, glass, 
or something else—there will be no pros- 
perity until such time as the people, with 
the assistance of the Government—and 
heaven knows, we have such assistance 
under area redevelopment, and every- 
thing else—are able to bring new indus- 
tries into the communities and reestab- 
lish a multiple base economy, which 
means & projected, somewhat level pros- 
perity. 

Perhaps the alternative in a coal com- 
munity is to find a new use that will 
create a greater demand for coal. But 
a public works project is merely a little 
cocaine to deaden the nerves for awhile. 
Perhaps it will feed the people for a lit- 
tle while. But we were supposed to have 
area redevelopment and other programs 
to renew areas and restore them to a 
sound economic basis. 

I would not argue whether employ- 
ment is improving or not. Recently I 
read that unemployment throughout the 
country was increasing. To me, that is 
convincing proof that the economic pol- 
icies of this administration are anything 
but successful; in fact, they are a failure. 

So we must consider what we will do 
in the future about the unemployed. 
Let us recall that we have an Area Re- 
development Act and a Manpower Train- 
ing Act, which devote millions of dollars 
to these particular activities. I should 
really like to see them work, but I do not 
believe we will make anything work in 
this way. We will not bring any pros- 
perity to or recreate prosperity in any 
community with this kind of bill. We 
will not do it now; we will not do it 6 
months from now; and we will not do 
it a year from now. 

I do not care what anyone says; there 
are no firm criteria in the bill for the 
work that is to be done under the act. 
In view of the fact that Congress has 
provided no meaningful review of its ac- 
tion in any respect; in view of the fact 
that it would be necessary to expend, if 
the bill passed, not only $450 million, but 
another $125 million before the first of 
July, which is now only 2 months away; 
I say that the work cannot be done prac- 
tically, it cannot be done with the kind 
of stewardship that my people, at least, 
— 25 from me as a Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

So I hope the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts will be agreed 
to. As I see it, it will keep the authori- 
ties in line. It will keep them thinking 
about the fact that we must make this 
money count. It will keep them from 
merely doling out the money to anyone 
who comes in and asks for it. In the 
long run, I think we shall be serving the 
economy of the country. 

Mr. ELLENDER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

PROPOSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to propound a unanimous- 
I believe that Sena- 
tors most interested have given their 
approval. If not, I will stand subject to 
correction, 
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I ask unanimous consent that on the 
pending amendment there be a limita- 
tion of 40 minutes, 20 minutes to a side, 
the time to be under the control of the 
majority leader and the minority leader 
or of other Senators whom they may 
designate. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is, with the ex- 
ception of the so-called Javits amend- 
ment on civil rights? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; this relates 
only to the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have the floor. I do not wish to have 
the agreement apply to me. I do not 
know how long I shall speak. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
modify my request to provide that the 
time limitation shall begin after the 
Senator from Louisiana has finished his 
remarks and after a quorum call has 
been suggested, so that the minority 
leader will have time to come to the 
Chamber. 

I ask unanimous consent that on all 
other amendments there be allocated a 
period of 1 hour, 30 minutes to a side. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I do not 
believe I will have occasion to speak at 
length, but I should like to have some 
time; therefore, I must object to the 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado withhold his 
objection? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I will withhold my ob- 
jection at this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
limitation of 2 hours of debate on the 
bill. In that way, we may possibly pro- 
vide the additional time needed by the 
Senator from Colorado and his col- 
leagues. 

Mr. ALLOTT. With the assurance 
that there will be all the time needed, I 
will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly willing to agree to the time on 
the amendment; but so far as the time 
on the bill is concerned, until it is known 
what will be in the bill, I do not wish to 
approve a unanimous-consent request 
which provides for so short a limitation 
of time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is the usual 
practice. I hope the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida will understand the 
conditions as they exist at the present 
time and will give his concurrence to the 
request. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My recollection is 
that the two amendments pending, or 
which were pending a short while ago, 
relate to the integration question. Un- 
til I know what the disposition of this 
subject will be, I would not wish to give 
my consent. It may be that I would not 
need to give my consent to a short dura- 
tion of debate on the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my intention 
to move to table those amendments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I sincerely hope that 
the Senator’s intention proves to be suc- 
cessful. I shall try to be of assistance 
in that movement. But until I know 
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what the disposition will be, I still must 
take the same position. 

I gladly accede to that part of the 
unanimous-consent request relating to 
all amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I must point out 
that the unanimous-consent request, un- 
less specially phrased, would include the 
word “germaneness.” Therefore, I am 
unwilling to agree to the request on that 
basis. So far as I am concerned, the 
Senator from Montana has 98 other 
prima donnas to deal with, so I would be 
willing to accede to the unanimous- 
consent request with the understanding 
that it will apply to amendments which 
are at the desk and have been printed, 
and that the germaneness provision of 
the unanimous-consent request will ap- 
ply to the amendments which have been 
printed and are pending. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana will yield fur- 
ther, let me ask whether—in order to 
accelerate the passage of this measure— 
the Senator from New York is willing to 
withdraw his amendments which have 
to do with the immigration question. 

Mr. JAVITS. No; I am not. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. T yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand that the 
proposed agreement would apply to 
amendments at the desk, plus all other 
amendments and motions which might 
be made, but that there would be no 
agreement with regard to the third read- 
ing and passage of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct; 
and the Senator from New York has con- 
sented to that proposal. 

Mr. PASTORE. So I understand that 
the proposed agreement would not rule 
out his amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is true. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from Montana will yield 
to me, let me say that I have an amend- 
ment, which I submitted today; and it 
has not yet been printed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. However, it would 
be included. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. It is an exceed- 
ingly important amendment; and I de- 
sire to debate it, and I shall request a 
yea-and-nay vote on it. Let me inform 
the majority leader that the House of 
Representatives struck out the 830 mil- 
lion appropriation for fallout shelters 
for civil defense purposes and for stock- 
piling them with more so-called sur- 
vival biscuits. We hear much loose talk 
about economy; but our committee has 
included that $30 million item. I wish 
to debate my amendment and to have 
a yea-and-nay vote taken on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to it. However, the 
amendment has not yet been printed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s amendment comes within the 
proposed agreement, and I shall have no 
objection to having a yea-and-nay vote 
taken on the question of agreeing to 
his amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Then, Mr. 
President, I have no objection to the 
proposed agreement. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana will yield to me, 
let me say that I have an amendment 
which pertains to funds raised by politi- 
cal committees; and the amendment also 
pertains to primaries. I believe the 
amendment is extremely important. All 
of us are indebted to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] for raising 
certain issues in connection with the 
Philippine war damage bill. I am heart- 
ily in favor of his amendment, and I 
shall support it most enthusiastically— 
even though it might be ruled out on a 
point of order. But I believe his amend- 
ment is an excellent one; and in that 
connection I call attention to my amend- 
ment, which pertains to contributions to 
political committees and to funds to be 
used in primary contests. 

Mr. PASTORE. Let me ask whether 
it is the understanding of the Senator 
from Montana that all amendments will 
be subject to a motion to lay on the 
table. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Any amendment 
would be subject to such a motion; but 
it is also understood that under this pro- 
posal a time limitation would apply to 
all amendments, including the one now 
under consideration. 

Mr. PASTORE. But a motion to lay 
on the table would not be precluded, 
would it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It would not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed agreement? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the proposed agree- 
ment read by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement provides for 1 hour of debate 
on any amendment, with the time to be 
equally divided between the two sides, 
and that the proposed agreement would 
be applicable to the amendments now at 
the desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And also those 
still to be offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
and also those still to be offered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did the Senator 
change the 40 minutes to 1 hour? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. That has 
been applied to all amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To all 
pending amendments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Would it include a 
quorum call? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be one, 
after this is over. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was under the im- 
pression that under the rule it is neces- 
sary to have a quorum call before a 
unanimous consent agreement is entered 
into. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that that is necessary 
before the adoption of an agreement in 
connection with the passage of a bill or 
joint resolution. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then, Mr. President, 
there is a distinction. In other words, 
could debate be precluded, without hav- 
ing a quorum call, on an amendment, but 
oe the question of the passage of a 
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Mr. ELLENDER. But the proposed 
agreement applies only to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
object; I do not approve of having 
unanimous-consent agreements entered 
into in the absence of notification to all 
Senators. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. However, I under- 
stand that the present amendment is 
subject to a time limitation of 40 min- 
utes at the conclusion of the remarks of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], and after the absence of a quorum 
has been suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I express to all 
Senators the hope that the Senate will 
vote on this amendment tonight because 
many Senators have important meetings 
with delegations from all 50 of the 
States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There would be no 
time limitation on an amendment to 
that amendment, would there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
there would not be. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to raise a question. I asked unani- 
mous consent that there be a time limi- 
tation of 40 minutes on the pending 
amendment. That request was agreed to 
by the Senate; and it is my interpreta- 
tion that at the end of 40 minutes this 
amendment will come to a vote. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That certainly would 
not be the case, unless it were specifically 
spelled out in the order which was en- 
tered, following the request. I was not 
present when the request was made. I 
had been listening very attentively for 
the bells, and I hoped I would reach the 
Chamber before any unanimous-consent 
request in regard to this measure was 
made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brewster in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment has been debated at 
length, and it is not my purpose to add 
vay much to what has already been 
said. 

I could well agree to the pending 
amendment, because I opposed the au- 
thorization last year. But after Con- 
gress authorized the $900 million, as 
chairman of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee which dealt with public works, 
I was assigned the job of obtaining the 
authorized amount of $900 million. 
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Hearings were held for quite some time 
as has been indicated by my good friend, 
the Senator from Colorado. I was then 
of the opinion, as was he, and as were 
other members of the subcommittee, 
that a case had not been made for ap- 
propriation of the entire $900 million. 
Last year there was not a single project 
approved and presented to the commit- 
tee provided with a request for funds; 
and we elicited from the Administrator 
the information that it would require 
some time until he could select the proj- 
ects that would make up the program. 

We felt that if the whole amount were 
provided, many of the areas entitled to 
some of the money would not receive it 
because it probably would be the tend- 
ency of the Administrator to go pretty 
fast in distributing the funds, so that 
the date set in the law, which was June 
30 of the present year, could be reached. 

The evidence produced at the hearing 
this year showed that the Administra- 
tor had done a very good job with the 
funds that were provided, and that he 
now has approved projects in excess of 
$1.2 billion that are eligible for these 
funds if and when Congress provides for 
them. It strikes me that Congress 
should continue the program, since it has 
been started, and since so many com- 
munities have gone to the trouble of 
spending quite a bit of their funds in 
anticipation of Congress passing this 
appropriation. We promised it. I 
think it was well understood during the 
hearings of last year that the only reason 
Congress did not provide the entire $900 
million was that we felt that the projects 
were not ready. But, as I understand 
it, they are now ready. I think a good 
case has been made in that direction. 

Mr. President, the Congress passed the 
Public Works Acceleration Act last year 
to accomplish a twofold purpose; first, 
and foremost, useful employment for un- 
employed in the chronic surplus labor 
areas; and second, the construction of 
needed public works in these distressed 
areas. The main features of the ena- 
bling act may be summarized as follows: 

First. Areas eligible for assistance in- 
clude all areas designated as redevelop- 
ment areas under sections 5(a) and 5(b) 
of the Area Redevelopment Act. Section 
5(a) areas, as you know, are urban areas 
of high unemployment; section 5(b) 
areas are the rural and small urban areas 
of low income, underemployment, and 
high unemployment so designated by the 
Secretary of Commerce. Also eligible 
are those areas designated by the Secre- 
tary of Labor as having been areas of 
substantial unemployment for at least 
9 of the preceding 12 months. Substan- 
tial unemployment is defined as above 
6 percent. 

Second. Federal public works projects 
in eligible areas which have been au- 
thorized by Congress can be initiated or 
accelerated. 

Third. Public works projects of States 
and local governments for which Federal 
financial assistance is authorized in 
other legislation, can be initiated and ac- 
celerated. For such projects, grants up 
to 50 percent of the total cost are au- 
thorized, and grants up to 75 percent 
can be made if the State or local govern- 
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ment lacks economic or financial capac- 
ity to assume the additional financial 
obligation. 

Fourth. No State may receive more 
than 10 percent of the funds allocated, 
and no less than $300 million of the $900 
million authorized must be allocated for 
the nonurban small labor market areas, 
low income areas, and Indian reserva- 
tions designated under section 5(b) of 
the Area Redevelopment Act. 

Fifth. Adequate consideration must be 
given to relative needs of eligible areas, 
and certain criteria are established 
which the selected projects must meet. 
These criteria assure that projects can 
be initiated or accelerated within a rea- 
sonably short period of time; will meet 
an essential public need; will have a sub- 
stantial portion completed within 12 
months after initiation; will contribute 
significantly to the reduction of local 
unemployment; and are not inconsistent 
with locally approved comprehensive 
plans for the areas affected, where such 
plans exist. 

It is clear that Congress recognized 
the need for improving public works fa- 
cilities in these eligible areas, set up 
specific criteria for selection of projects, 
and expressed its desire to carry the pro- 
gram forward as rapidly as possible. 

The House in approving $450 million 
of the remaining $500 million authoriza- 
tion included two provisos in the ap- 
propriation language which are in the 
nature of restrictions or limitations, The 
first: 

Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used for any project that has 
ever been rejected by the Senate or House 
of Representatives or by any committee of 
the Congress. 


Certainly, this is a good proviso which 
received the full support of the Appro- 
priations Committee. The second pro- 
viso initiated by the House reads as fol- 
lows: 

Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be used for any project 
that does not require a financial contribu- 
tion from State or local sources except proj- 
ects dealing with preservation of forests in 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Interior. 


The effect of this proviso would rule 
out the allocation of funds to a depressed 
area which did not include a national 
forest if that area were so hard hit that 
it was beyond its capability to raise 
funds for its share under one of the 
matching programs. In addition, this 
proviso would have the effect of ruling 
out certain needed Federal projects on 
other public lands, particularly in the 
West. For these reasons the committee 
recommended the deletion of the second 
proviso. 

In taking this action, the committee 
did not want to be in the position of 
promoting competition between Federal 
agencies and local governments for the 
limited amount of public works accelera- 
tion funds allocated to a particular State. 
Quite the contrary, the committee in 
its report stated that it desired the agen- 
cies exercising responsibilities under this 
program to use the funds available to 
them to the maximum extent practicable 
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for projects in which the local govern- 
ments are required to make contributions 
toward the cost of the projects. Accord- 
ingly, the committee directed that not 
to exceed 10 percent of the funds appro- 
ed be allocated to all-Federal proj- 
ects. 

Our committee also placed a prohibi- 
tion upon the use of funds in this bill 
for the construction of all-Federal re- 
search laboratories of the type normally 
requiring separate item review and ap- 
proval of the Congress in the regular ap- 
propriation process, or for any all-Fed- 
eral projects of other types costing more 
than $400,000 each. 

I believe that the bill as reported by 
the Appropriations Committee, with the 
additional restrictions placed on the use 
of the money as discussed in the com- 
mittee report, will assure that the maxi- 
mum benefits will be obtained from the 
Federal funds provided. 

Therefore, I should say that the 
amount provided in the bill should be 
voted. 

I would not mind if the whole amount 
were provided for, because it is my be- 
lief, even if we provided the entire 
amount, we would go only half way 
toward meeting the projects that have 
been presented to the Administrator 
which are now eligible for servicing. 

I hope that the pending amendment 
will be rejected and that the full amount 
of $450 million will be provided. 

The committee approved a very im- 
portant amendment, I believe, in ex- 
tending the time limit within which that 
particular amount of money can be obli- 
gated. I would hesitate to vote for such 
a large amount, if the Administrator 
only had until June 30 of the pres- 
ent year in which to obligate the funds. 
But since the bill contains a provision 
extending the time limit in which the 
money is to be obligated to June 30, 1964, 
it is my belief that ample time is granted 
in order that a good job can be done in 
distributing the funds to localities that 
are really in need of them and to help 
alleviate unemployment in those dis- 

areas. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Was the amendment 
extending the time adopted in the om- 
nibus action taken by the Senate on the 
request of the chairman of the com- 
mittee for the adoption of all committee 
amendments? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; it was included. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then the bill as it 
now stands and is being considered in- 
cludes the extension of time of which 
the Senator has spoken? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, except that any Senator can raise 
@ point of order if he desires to do so. 
I hope no Senator will. As I have said, 
I believe Congress would make a serious 
mistake in providing such a short period 
of time in which that amount could be 
obligated. 

If we do not take that action, my fear 
is that the Administrator might hasten 
the allocation of the funds; and certainly 
we do not desire that to happen. I hope 
that the point of order will not be raised 
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and that the full amount provided by 
the bill will be approved by the Senate. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment proposed by 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. The people of the United 
States are looking to the Congress for 
greater discipline, looking toward more 
fiscal responsibility. As a result of the 
President’s proposal in his state of the 
Union message to the effect that tax 
liabilities should be reduced, but at the 
same time a record budget should be 
adopted, Americans have reacted strong- 
ly. The mail seems to be running heav- 
ily against the idea of substantial tax 
reduction without some reduction in ex- 
penditures. Tax reduction is needed as 
a stimulus to the economy. But if we 
are to be responsible, we must also re- 
duce expenditures. The bill affords a 
good opportunity to reduce expenditures. 

I am unmoved by crocodile tears over 
unemployment. To begin with, the 
amounts that we propose to spend would 
not permanently relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation. They would only tem- 
porarily affect a few people. They 
would be mere drops in the bucket. 

The best thing that could be done for 
the employment situation in this coun- 
try would be for the administration to 
do what it has not done to date, and 
that is to take some action that might 
cause the business community in our 
country to have confidence in the ad- 
ministration, to the extent that money 
will be invested and more productivity 
created, more jobs, and a higher level of 
consumption. I think now is the time 
for us to discipline ourselves and to bring 
the budget into line within our income. 

Furthermore, I cannot be moved by 
crocodile tears over unemployment when 
I consider that my children and their 
children, and their children’s children 
will be paying the money that we are 
appropriating here today if we pass 
this $450 million appropriation. We are 
in debt up to our ears. We have sad- 
dled generations yet unborn with debt 
in order to afford things for ourselves. 
That is a selfish attitude. It is economi- 
cally unsound and amoral. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senate is not on 
limited time. The Senator may have as 
much time as he desires. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, so far as 
I know, this is the first time since I 
came to the Senate that my colleagues 
have been referred to as crocodiles. I 
have heard us called a lot of mean things, 
but never have I thought that we were 
to be considered crocodiles. So far as 
I arn concerned, I am quite ready to shed 
tears for the status of the unemployed 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
But I do not consider myself a crocodile 
when Ido. I know, and I presume every 
Senator who has made any study of the 
subject knows that the money for this 
accelerated public works bill has been 
wisely spent to date for important 
wealth-producing public works which are 
to the benefit of practically every section 
of the country. 

My own State has applications on file 
for necessary and wealth-producing 
public works far in excess of the amount 
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available. My regret is that in its wis- 
dom the committee cut the appropriation 
from the authorization of $500 million 
back to $450 million. At one time I had 
considered proposing a floor amendment 
to restore the full amount of the authori- 
zation. I have decided not to do so. All 
I can say is that I hope sometime in the 
next 6 months another public works ac- 
celeration bill will be brought to the floor 
of the Senate from the Committee on 
Public Works of the Senate for a new 
program of $2 billion, because that is the 
best way that I know to remedy, quickly 
with important wealth-producing public 
works, the situation of chronic and per- 
sistent unemployment which affects not 
only my State, but a large number of 
other States of the Union. 

I am really rather amazed that my 
good friend from Massachusetts, for 
whom I have the highest regard, and 
who is familiar with a condition in his 
own State with respect to which the pub- 
lic works program could be of immense 
benefit, should undertake to cut the pro- 
posed appropriation from $450 million 
to $250 million. 

I hope the amendment will be soundly 
rejected. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my good friend from Texas, if he will 
promise not to call me a crocodile. 

Mr. TOWER. I did not mean to imply 
that my good friend from Pennsylvania 
was a crocodile. My reference was to 
crocodile tears. I did not even make 
specific reference as to who I thought 
was shedding those tears. 

I know that my good friend from 
Pennsylvania is aware that I have much 
respect for his intellect and great intel- 
lectual honesty. 

Mr. CLARK. It is a respect which is 
shared by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

If we are to relieve unemployment, let 
us approach the problem from the 
standpoint of doing something which is 
genuinely calculated to relieve unem- 
ployment by creating a favorable climate 
for the conduct of business. Let us get 
away from the old idea that what is good 
for business is bad for the workingman. 
That is the worst myth ever perpetrated 
on the American people. 

Mr. CLARK. I say to my friend from 
Texas, to whom I was happy to yield, 
that practically every nickel of the 
money appropriated for public works is 
spent by private contractors for the 
benefit of private laborers within the 
economy of the free enterprise system, 
and merely helps to shore up, with the 
aid of the free enterprise system and 
business, the badly deficient needs in the 
public sector of our economy. 

Mr. DIRKSEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
I believe, made the estimate that this 
program might result in employment of 
125,000 people. I do not understand how 
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anyone could contend that this would 
make more than the smallest dent in 
the total unemployment picture. 

We should be working toward long- 
range solutions of the problem, rather 
than temporary measures which involve 
coming to the Congress year after year 
for more money which goes down the 
drain in static expenditures. We need 
some dynamic investment in this coun- 
try which will cause economic growth, 
if we are really to have a long-range 
solution to the problem, or to at least 
mitigate the unemployment problem in 
this country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield for that 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this may be 
done without affecting the rights of the 
3 minority leader to the 

oor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, it is the 
anticipation of the leadership that there 
will be a motion to adjourn within a 
reasonable period of time. There will 
be no voting today, so every Member of 
the Senate is on his own from now on, 
until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE, Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, the Senator from Rhode Island 
is the Senator in charge of this bill. How 
does that affect him? Are we going to re- 
cess or adjourn within a reasonable 
hour? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Whichever the 
Senator desires, we will do. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think we ought to 
adourn within a very reasonable hour, 
if we are not going to have any votes 
here tonight. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senate cannot adjourn. I have the 
floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. I suggest respectfully 
that the minority leader move to ad- 
journ, 


FEDERAL STATUTORY SALARY SYS- 
TEMS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 108) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 


President of the United States has trans- 
mitted to the Senate today a message on 
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adjustment of statutory salary schedules. 
This matter was transmitted to the 
House on yesterday, and appropriately 
referred. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the message received today be 
printed in the Recorp without having 
been read, and that it be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I forward herewith the annual com- 
parison of Federal salaries with the 
salaries paid in private enterprise, as 
provided by section 503 of the Federal 
Salary Reform Act, and recommended 
adjustment of the Federal statutory sal- 
ary schedules in accordance therewith, to 
be effective in January 1964. The Civil 
Service Commission will send to the Con- 
gress in the next few days a draft bill 
which would put these recommendations 
into effect. The budget which I have 
proposed for fiscal year 1964 contains a 
provision for $200 million for this 
adjustment. 

The Federal Salary Reform Act of 
1962, the most important Federal em- 
ployee pay legislation in 40 years, de- 
clares that Federal salary rates shall be 
comparable to private enterprise salary 
rates for the same levels of work, and 
provides in section 503 that: 

In order to give effect to the policy stated 
in section 502, the President: (1) shall direct 
such agency or agencies, as he deems appro- 
priate, to prepare and submit to him an- 
nually a report which compares the rates of 
salary fixed by statute for Federal employees 
with the rates of salary paid for the same 
levels of work in private enterprise as deter- 
mined on the basis of appropriate annual 
surveys conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and, after seeking the views of 
such employee organizations as he deems 
appropriate and in such manner as he may 
provide, (2) shall report annually to the 

(a) this comparison of Federal and 
private enterprise salary rates and (b) such 
recommendations for revision of statutory 
salary schedules, salary structures, and 
compensation policy, as he deems advisable. 

By Executive Order 11073, I directed 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et and the Chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to make the required an- 
nual comparisons and to refer the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ findings and 
their comparisons to the Federal em- 
ployee organizations for their views. 
Under the order the director and the 
chairman are to report these compari- 
sons and employee views to me, and to 
make recommendations with respect to 
the several statutory salary systems after 
consultation with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of State, and the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

The first annual report of the director 
and the chairman is attached. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ National Sur- 
vey of Professional, Administrative, 
Technical, and Clerical Pay shows that 
private enterprise rates increased in 
1961-62. The new levels of private 
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enterprise rates are reflected in the re- 
vised statutory salary schedules proposed 
in the attached report. 

To carry out the intent of the 1962 
Salary Reform Act, the schedules in the 
attached report, which will be in the bill 
to be submitted by the chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, should be 
adopted in lieu of the second phase 
schedules provided in that act, to be 
effective in January 1964. 

The Salary Reform Act, pending ad- 
justments in executive pay, imposed a 
temporary $20,000 ceiling on the GS— 
18 salary, in place of the $24,500 rate I 
had recommended. As one consequence 
of this ceiling, the act established rates 
below the 1961 comparability levels for 
all grades above GS-7. The schedules I 
am now proposing include the increases 
necessary to bring salary rates for all 
grades through GS-15 up to full com- 
parability. The scheduled rates pro- 
posed for the grades above GS-15 ap- 
proach as near to full comparability as 
is feasible at this time, in light of the 
review now being made of top executive 
salaries. It is highly desirable, in the 
interests of equity and the solution of 
pressing problems in professional and 
administrative staffing, to achieve full 
comparability rates for all grades as soon 
as possible. The draft bill to be sub- 
mitted by the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, which would put 
into effect up-to-date career salary 
schedules, will take account of the rela- 
tionship with executive pay by providing 
the rates above $20,000 in the recom- 
mended career schedules shal go into 
effect only upon adjustments in top 
executive pay. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, a study of ex- 
ecutive pay is now underway. Develop- 
ment of an objective approach to Fed- 
eral executive pay poses important and 
complex problems. Consequently, I have 
asked the Advisory Panel on Federal Sal- 
ary Systems to study the subject and to 
recommend a course of action. 

The views expressed by employee or- 
ganizations, which are contained in ap- 
pendix C of the attached report, are 
thoughtful and constructive. The great- 
est concern expressed by employee rep- 
resentatives is for reduction in the time 
lag between BLS reports and adjust- 
ments in the statutory salary rates. The 
spirit of the comparability principle and 
natural considerations of equity require 
that the lapse of time be held to the 
minimum possible, and the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget and Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission will re- 
view the process and renew discussion 
of the subject with employee organiza- 
tions. Several other suggestions of sub- 
stance have already been or will be 
studied and discussed with employee or- 
ganizations. 

The Government’s action in this, the 
first year of operations under the Salary 
Reform Act, is critical to the rights and 
reasonable expectations of Federal em- 
ployees and to the needs of Federal agen- 
cies. The Government has adopted the 
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principle of comparability with private 
enterprise and a process for accomplish- 
ing it which are noteworthly for objec- 
tivity and clarity. By our actions in this 
first year’s test we can demonstrate that 
the Government has sincerely com- 
mitted itself to the twin proposition of 
fair treatment of its employees and ade- 
quate compensation for recruitment and 
retention purposes. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


THE WHITE House, April 29, 1963. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5517) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
make my speech tomorrow, and shall not 
speak tonight except for one short ob- 
servation. I took note of the interesting 
colloquy between the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas men- 
tioned crocodile tears. I am sure our 
very worthy colleague misunderstood 
and thought he had been talking about 
crocodiles. It cannot be called a croc- 
odile in Pennsylvania. If it had been 
called an alligator, that would have been 
different, but crocodiles live in salt wa- 
ter. I think that is correct. So if he 
had called it an alligator, it might have 
been different. 

I think I know the reason for the deep 
concern of the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I have noted that, 
out of the first $400 million, his State 
received $31,502,000. There are a few 
more people in his State than there are 
in the State of Illinois, but not too many 
more, because Illinois has a population 
of 10% million. I notice that my State 
received only $10,634,000, which is only 
one-third of what was received by the 
great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

I allude to that fact while it is still 
fresh in the minds of Members of the 
Senate. 

Beyond that, the remarks I have to 
make I shall make tomorrow in good 
time. 


REPORT ON THE CURRENT 
STATUS OF KREBIOZEN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Meanwhile, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to submit for the 
Recorp, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed, a report from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on the current status of a drug known 
as Krebiozen, over which there has been 
a great deal of controversy; and also, in 
connection with the same subject matter, 
under the title “Unproven Methods of 
Cancer Treatment,” a statement by Dr. 
Stevan Durovic and the Krebiozen Re- 
search Foundation, which was distrib- 
uted to the 59 divisions of the American 
Cancer Society for their information. 
With that I am content to yield the floor. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REPORT ON THE CURRENT STATUS OF KREBIO- 

ZEN—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 

AND WELFARE, WASHINGTON 


Shortly after Dr. Kenneth M. Endicott be- 
came Director of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute in July 1960, he met with Drs. Andrew 
Ivy and Stevan Durovic to discuss the pos- 
sibility of a National Cancer Institute test 
of this drug. Drs. Ivy and Durovic agreed to 
analyze their data accumulated during the 
investigational study of the drug and to pre- 
sent the analysis to Dr. Endicott. Dr. Endi- 
cott agreed to study the report and to decide 
whether it provided a basis on which the 
National Cancer Institute could sponsor a 
clinical trial. 

In April 1961, during the pendency of a 
libel suit between Dr. Ivy and Dr. Stoddard 
in the northern district of Illinois, District 
Judge Miner concluded that he could not 
decide the case without deciding whether 
Krebiozen had any merit as a cancer treat- 
ment. He wrote to Dr. Endicott asking that 
the Department undertake an evaluation of 


the drug. 

Secretary Ribicoff replied with a detailed 
statement of what would be needed to enable 
the Department to appraise the drug as a 
cancer treatment. Briefly, Judge Miner was 
told that we would have to have complete 
information about composition, how and 
where the drug was made, the controls exer- 
cised to assure its safety and effectiveness, 
the analytical methods available to control 
its composition, and full information about 
all of the claimed cures. Secretary Ribi- 
coff’s letter indicated that, since the drug had 
been used for a considerable period of time 
under an investigational use label, it had 
had a comprehensive human test, and that 
the records should show whether or not the 
drug had any merit in the treatment of 
cancer. He told the firm that the Depart- 
ment would have to have full documenta- 
tion on each claimed cure, including the 
diagnosis (with biopsy), treatment given be- 
fore and after Krebiozen, details of Krebio- 
zen treatment, and the basis on which it 
had been concluded that Kreblozen was 
effective. 

On 29, 1961, Drs. Ivy, Durovic, 
and Pick brought to Dr. Endicott (1) a volu- 
minous rought draft report, (2) a manu- 
script to be considered for publication in the 
journal of the National Cancer Institute, 
and (3) two small vials containing minute 
amounts (considerably less than the 10 
milligrams they claim to have delivered) of 
a whitish material which was said to be 
Kreblozen. 

The manuscript was submitted to the edl- 
torial board of the Journal of the National 
Cancer Institute, and the vials were delivered 
to chemists for analysis. The editorial board 
rejected the manuscript on the ground that 
it did not meet established standards for 
publication in the Journal. Dr. Andervont 
wrote to Dr. Ivy on December 1, 1961, ex- 
plaining the reasons for the rejection. 

The analysis of the report and of the ma- 
terial in the vials required some months. 
On March 7, 1962, Dr. Endicott wrote to Drs. 
Ivy and Durovic detailing the inadequacies 
in the data and requesting additional infor- 
mation. 

The next the Department heard on this 
was a letter from Dr. Ivy which was placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on July 20, 
1962. A copy of this letter was delivered to 
Dr. Endicott's office on July 17, 1962, This 
letter challenges many statements in Dr. 
Endicott's letter of March 7, but it does not 
present any additional scientific data. Noth- 
ing that has been submitted to the National 
Cancer Institute, or has otherwise come to 
the Department's attention, lends, in our 
judgment, any scientific support to the 
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claims published in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp (vol. 108, pt. 11, pp. 14287-14288) under 
the heading “Improvement, Objective and 
Subjective, in 35 Tumor Types (Organ 
Groups) Treated With Kreblozen.” 

For some time Krebiozen has been pro- 
moted and sold as a cancer remedy. On No- 
vember 29, 1962, Commissioner Larrick of the 
Food and Administration received a 
voluminous promotional piece for Krebiozen, 
which includes the chart reproduced in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and claims that sub- 
stantially all forms of cancer yield to Kre- 
biozen therapy in a significant percentage 
of cases. 

There is no license or approved new drug 
application for this product. Its sale with- 
out a license is prohibited by the biological 
control provisions of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act. It is being distributed ostensibly 
for investigational use on human patients. 
That there has not been compliance with the 
regulations for the investigative use of drugs 
is evident from the fact that the records 
required to be kept and made available are 
not available. 

The National Cancer Institute has stated 
that it cannot help to resolve this long-con- 
tinued controversy without the scientific evi- 
dence on which the claimed merit of Kre- 
biozen rests. The Institute cannot design a 
clinical study and ask volunteers to submit 
to this drug without dependable information 
about how it is made, standardized and con- 
trolled and without substantial evidence 
from preclinical studies to establish its safety 
and clinical evidence from the 12 years of its 
widespread use for Investigational purposes 
to support the idea that the drug may pos- 
sibly have merit in some types of cancer. 
This is the information which Drs. Ivy and 
Durovic were asked to supply by Dr. Endi- 
cott’s letter of March 7. 

The basic difficulty is that Drs. Ivy and 
Durovic either cannot or will not supply this 
necessary information. Perhaps to some ex- 
tent they do not have it, but are relying on 
secondhand reports about the action of the 
drug. In their letter, which appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, they suggest “that 
the National Cancer Institute obtain the 
services of other Federal agencies with legal 
authority and power to secure this informa- 
tion from hospitals and physicians who have 
refused to give it to us.” 

The Food and Drug Administration and 
the Division of Biologic Standards of the 
Public Health Service are initiating an ap- 
propriate investigation. They will ask Drs. 
Ivy and Durovic to cooperate by giving the 
names and addresses of treated patients and 
of the physicians who know about their cases. 
While the letter of July 17 states that the 
promoters of the drug have case reports at- 
tested to by licensed physicians, no such re- 
ports have yet been submitted to the De- 

t. 


The objective of our investigation will be 
to learn the full details on the manufacture, 
standardization, and control of Krebiozen; to 
obtain adequate samples for analysis; and to 
examine the complete reports on treated pa- 
tients to arrive at a conclusion whether there 
is any scientific evidence to support the de- 
sign and execution of a clinical trial. The 
investigation also will determine whether the 
drug is being distributed in accordance with 
the applicable regulatory laws, 

If the drug is to continue to be sold, it 
will have to be licensed by the Public Health 
Service or approved as a new drug under the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. If it 
is to be continued as a drug for investiga- 
tional use on human patients, it will have to 
comply with the requirements promulgated 
in accordance with the Kefauver-Harris Drug 
Amendments of 1962. These regulations pro- 
vide that for drug investigations that were 
underway on August 10, 1962, the sponsor of 
the investigational program has 120 days 
from February 7, 1963, to gather and present 
to the Department the necessary information 
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about the composition and identity of the 
drug, its preclinical investigations, the plan 
and results of clinical in carried 
out thus far, and a rational plan for the con- 
tinuation of such investigations. f 

It is the Department's purpose to gather 
the clinical records on patients who are 
claimed to have been treated successfully, in 
an effort to answer definitely the question of 
Krebiozen’s merit, and, at the same time, to 
assure that the distribution of this product 
comports with Federal regulatory laws. 

FEBRUARY 1963. 


[From CA-A Cancer Journal for Clinicians, 
1962] 


UNPROVEN METHODS OF CANCER TREATMENT 


The following statement concerning Kre- 
biozen, a preparation for the treat- 
ment of cancer by Dr. Stevan Durovic and 
the Kreblozen Research Foundation, was re- 
cently distributed to the 59 divisions of the 
American Cancer Society for their informa- 
tion. 

“KREBIOZEN 


“Krebiozen is reported to have been orig- 
inally produced by Stevan Durovic, M., a 
Yugoslavian physician, in Argentina, and 
brought to the United States in 1949. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Durovic, the original 2 grams 
of powder, from which he said 200,000 doses 
were prepared, was obtained as an extract of 
the blood of 2,000 Argentine horses which 
had previously been injected with a sterile 
extract of Actinomyces bovis, a micro-orga- 
nism which causes a disease called lumpy jaw 
in cattle. In October 1960 Dr. Durovic was 
quoted in newspapers as stating that, during 
that year, he had made two batches of Kre- 
biozen in Illinois, each yielding about 250 
milligrams (1/120) of an ounce), approxi- 
mately 50,000 doses of the drug. He stated 
that analysis of the material showed it con- 
tained lipopolysaccharides, consisting of a 
mixture of six sugars, since reported to be 
galacturonic acid, galactose, glucose, gluco- 
samine, arabinose and xylose, combined with 
a fat molecule. Dr. Durovic said that this 
was the same substance found by chemical 
analysis in his original batch of Krebiozen. 

“Since mid-1959, a drug made in the same 
way as Krebiozen, but called Lipopolysac- 
charide C, has been prepared and studied 
by Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, professor emeritus of 
the University of Illinois, who has been in- 
terested in Krebiozen since 1949. According 
to Dr. Ivy, Lipopolysaccharide C, which he 
stated is the scientific name of Krebiozen, 
consists of a fatty substance conjoined with 
a substance containing several sugars, six of 
which have been identified. Different 
batches of the lipopolysaccharide are reported 
to have different strengths. Efforts are be- 
ing made to produce this substance syn- 
thetically. 

“Three organizations have been primarily 
concerned with the production, use, and dis- 
tribution or sale of Krebiozen. At present, 
Krebiozen is being distributed by Promak 
Laboratories, Inc., of Chicago. This corpo- 
ration was originally organized as the In- 
stituto Biologicao Duga of Buenos Aires, and 
later was known as the Duga Laboratories, 
Inc., of Buenos Aires and Chicago. It is 
owned by Dr. Stevan Durovic and his brother, 
Marko Durovic, a lawyer. 

“The Krebiozen Research Foundation, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is registered in the State of Illinois 
as a nonprofit corporation. It furnishes 
Krebiozen to physicians who request it for 
investigational use. According to the foun- 
dation, patients treated with Krebiozen are 
requested, through the physician who ob- 
tains it, to make a contribution to the 
Promak Laboratories which supplies the drug. 

“The Ivy Cancer Research Foundation, Chi- 
cago, Ill., was incorporated as a not-for-profit 
corporation on March 4, 1959. In a fund- 
raising brochure, distributed in 1960, it is 
stated that: ‘The foundation is dedicated to 
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furthering research conducted by Dr. Andrew 
O. Ivy and others whose projects may be ap- 
proved by the foundation, on the use of Lipo- 
polysaccharide C. 

“Several other organizations and in- 
dividuals have been active in disseminating 
information about, and seeking to arouse 
interest in, Krebiozen as a treatment for 
cancer. 

“Preliminary results with Krebiozen as a 
treatment for cancer were first announced, 
both to the medical profession and to the 
public, at a meeting called for this purpose 
at the Drake Hotel in Chicago on March 26, 
1951. Following this announcement, several 
medical centers were given small amounts 
of the preparation for experimental use. 
During the intervening 10 years, no scien- 
tifically acceptable report substantiating the 
usefulness of the drug has been issued. 

“In September 1961 the Krebiozen Re- 
search Foundation and Dr. Andrew C. Ivy 
gave representatives of the National Cancer 
Institute a small amount of Krebiozen, re- 
ported to be 10 milligrams ('%.000 of an 
ounce), together with an analysis of clinical 
data on 4,200 cancer patients. The National 
Cancer Institute studied these data. In 
March 1962, Dr. Kenneth M. Endicott, Direc- 
tor of National Cancer Institute, reported 
that he had notified Drs. Durovic and Ivy 
that more information must be provided be- 
fore the decision could be made whether and 
how to test the preparation in human beings. 
The American Cancer Society hopes that ac- 
ceptable scientific evidence concerning the 
value or lack of value of this preparation 
may be obtained without further delay for 
the information of physicians who have the 
responsibility for the treatment of patients 
with cancer. 

“There is no evidence available to the 
American Cancer Society, up to the present, 
that demonstrates that Krebiozen is of 
proven merit in the treatment of human 
cancer.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
not yielded the floor yet. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the Senator will 
yield, was the Senator speaking in behalf 
of Krebiozen or against it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
mean the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No; the Senator from 
Tllinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was not doing 
either. I was submitting a report from 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, which undertook some ex- 
perimentation at the request of a dis- 
tinguished U.S. judge from Chicago. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What did the experi- 
ment show? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Evidently that all the 
claims for Krebiozen made until now are 
not substantiated by this report. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A serious argument 
is being made by the Krebiozen people 
to the effect that it is of greater benefit 
than the health services have admitted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; I understand 
that to be the case. Itry always to keep 
an open mind. 


AUTOMATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], while presiding over the 
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hearings of the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, stated that he had ad- 
dressed a letter on that date to Hon. 
Willard W. Wirtz, Secretary of Labor, 
suggesting the formation of a Cabinet 
level Council on Automation. Our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Oregon ad- 
dressed similar communications to the 
Secretaries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Commerce, and Agriculture, 
urging them to bring to the attention of 
the President the need for such a Coun- 
cil, which would in the words of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon seek “to identify and 
describe what has taken place in the 
field of automation, what is currently 
occurring in this area, and what is likely 
to occur within the next decade, together 
with specific proposals designed to meet 
and ameliorate these adverse effects 
upon the men and women who make up 
our working force.” 

I share the concern expressed by my 
courageous colleague in the Senate, the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and I register my personal 
gratitude to him for urging upon the 
President and the Cabinet the formation 
of such a Council. 

Having witnessed for more than a 
decade the rapid replacement of men by 
machines in the coal mines of West Vir- 
ginia, I am acutely aware of the economic 
and social dislocations that can follow 
the process of automation. And I em- 
phasize to my colleagues that the coal 
industry is not unique in this respect. 
The process of technological innovation 
is occurring throughout the spectrum of 
American industry and commerce. 

While it is quite true, as Vannevar 
Bush stated last year that there is “noth- 
ing new about automation, except the 
term itself,” the pace with which changes 
are occurring presents the problem in 
dimensions that we have not yet faced. 
The rapid acceleration of automation has 
assumed these new dimensions largely 
because of the massive national invest- 
ment in industrial research and develop- 
ment. In 1959, for example, our indus- 
trial research and development efforts 
amounted to $8.36 billion, of which the 
Federal Government supplied some $4.76 
billion. That is, in 1959 the Fed- 
eral Government spent $4.76 billion in 
research and development activities, a 
large portion of which went into the ac- 
celeration of that kind of technological 
development which is broadly covered by 
the term automation. 

By fiscal 1962 the figures had increased 
to a total national investment in indus- 
trial research and development of $10.87 
billion, of which $6.31 billion was sup- 
plied by the Federal Government. 

Despite this tremendous investment, 
the dean of one of America’s leading 
graduate schools of business stated be- 
fore the American Assembly on Automa- 
tion last year that while “industrial re- 
search grew at an extraordinarily high 
rate in the 1950’s,” it will probably “ex- 
pand more slowly in the late 1960's.” 

Perhaps the rate of acceleration, or ex- 
pansion, of research will not be as great 
as in the previous decade, but this does 
not imply that the application of re- 
search findings will not continue to in- 
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crease at a rapid rate. In fact, it would 
seem to me that the pressures of compe- 
tition from abroad and the built-in dy- 
namics of scientic technology would lead 
to precisely this kind of accelerated ap- 
plication of the practical findings of re- 
search. 

In the past few decades, Mr. President, 
we have looked to the service industries 
and trade to absorb the displaced work- 
ers from agriculture, mining, and man- 
ufacturing. But there is serious question 
whether this rather automatic sponging 
operation will continue to prevail. For 
if there is one central feature in the 
present phase of automation, it is the 
impact of computer technology. 

Reference has been made to that type 
of technology by my friend the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Bratt] with whom 
I had the privilege of serving in the U.S. 
House of Representatives when we rep- 
resented districts separated only by the 
Potomac River. I invite the attention 
of the distinguished occupant of the 
Chair [Mr. Brewster in the Chair], who 
serves so very well the State of Mary- 
land, to the fact that the comments 
which were made by his colleague from 
Maryland have some validity. We some- 
times think too much in terms of statis- 
tics and not enough in terms of the im- 
pact on human beings. 

The conclusion is, in my opinion, an 
inescapable one that we must mobilize 
the full resources of Government, indus- 
try and the academic world in order to 
plot the path of the future, to 
the social and economic dislocations that 
follow in the wake of technological de- 
velopment, and to realize the full bene- 
fits of the new technology in greater 
employment and prosperity for all Amer- 
icans. At this point I ask to have printed 
in the Recor a letter I recently wrote to 
the editor of the Washington Star in 
reference to a most compelling article 
on this subject by columnist, Ralph 
McGill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Man VERSUS AUTOMATION 

Ralph McGill, in his column “A Protest 
Against Automation,” has once again demon- 
strated his unique capacity for reducing 
sociological and economic abstractions to 
their fundamental human terms. 

While Government administrators and pri- 
vate planners are quite rightly concerned 
with such concepts as “the growth rate of 
our gross national product,” and “structural 
unemployment versus frictional unemploy- 
ment,” we are prone to forget that the ulti- 
mate meaning of such terms is given in the 
lives of individual people. It matters little 
in the final analysis to the writer of the let- 
ter to Mr. McGill, and the millions of other 
unemployed and underemployed persons 
whether they are the victims of structural 
or frictional unemployment. The important 
facts to them are loss of income, shrinking 
economic opportunities and the attendant 
erosion of dignity and self-respect. 

We may not, as Mr. McGill, stated, being 
“committed to morality * * * refuse to 
hear” the voices of these persons. As & 
member of the Manpower and Employment 
Subcommittee of Labor and Public Welfare, 
I have heard their voices, not only in our 
State of West Virginia, but throughout the 
United States, wherever our subcommittee 
has conducted hearings. 
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solution will test to the utmost our resources 
of intelligence and ingenuity in bringing 
about cooperative efforts on the part of Gov- 
ernment, industry and labor. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator From West Virginia. 


REVISION AND REVIEW OF THE 
ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster] may join as a cosponsor of 
the bill, S. 1255, to appoint a commis- 
sion to revise the antitrust laws of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I consider it a great 
honor to join the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland, who also served on so 
important a matter in the other body, 
in sponsoring the bill. I believe it needs 
to be emphasized almost continuously 
that American business runs up against 
the buzz saw of antitrust law which in 
many respects are obsolescent. They 
urgently need review in the interest of 
enabling private business to really do 
the job for our country here and abroad 
which is needed to be done. 

If we need an example, there is the 
recent advisory ruling of the Federal 
Trade Commission which prevents drug- 
gists, for example, from pooling their 
advertising allowances in order to ad- 
vertise a product, because, the Commis- 
sion advises, the advertisement mentions 
a price; whereas that is the only way 
that they can compete with the big drug 
chains. The basis for the ruling, of 
course, is the antitrust laws, which ur- 
gently need review. It is about 20 years 
since the last time this job was done. 

Therefore I consider it a very fine 
thing that the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Brewster] should join with me in 
this effort. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
commend the senior Senator from New 
York for suggesting the establishment of 
a study commission to review our anti- 
trust laws. I have felt for a long time 
that both the Clayton Act and the Sher- 
man Act needed careful review and re- 
vision. They have not been carefully 
reviewed since they were drafted and 
enacted into law many years ago. It is 
the feeling of the Senator from. Mary- 
land that at times they are much too 
stringent in their application to present 
business conditions, and therefore at 
times inhibit and unwisely limit further 
business expansion. Therefore Iam very 
happy to join with the senior Senator 
from New York in sponsoring the pro- 
posed legislation. 

I again commend the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York for bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of the 
Senate and the Nation. 


Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 
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FIRST MEETING OF PRESIDENT’S 
COMMISSION ON REGISTRATION 
AND VOTING PARTICIPATION, 

` MAY 8, 1963 


Mr.PELL. Mr. President,on Wednes- 
day, May 8, the President’s Commission 
on Registration and Voting Participation 
will convene its first meeting here in 
Washington. 

I am delighted that this Commission 
has been created by Executive order to 
look into the reasons why so many Amer- 
icans fail to exercise their right to vote, 
and to propose possible solutions to the 
problem. 

Less than 65 percent of Americans of 
voting age cast ballots in the 1960 presi- 
dential election. As registration chair- 
man for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in 1956, I learned at firsthand 
some of the problems that confront po- 
tential voters across this Nation. 

President Kennedy deserves high com- 
mendation for taking the important and 
tangible step of creating this Commis- 
sion as a means of expressing his deep 
concern about the vexing problem of 
nonvoting in our democracy. I call the 
attention of the Senate to a portion of 
the excellent statement the President 
made when he created the Commission 
on Registration and Voting Participa- 
tion: 

Responsible Americans are increasingly 
concerned with the widespread failure of our 
citizens to exercise their right to vote and 
restrictions which prevent many Americans 
from voting. I have recommended legisla- 
tion to protect voting rights against discrim- 
ination on the basis of race and color in my 
message to Congress on civil rights of last 
month. However, the problems are by no 
means limited to this type of discrimination. 

It has been estimated that some 8 million 
Americans were unable to vote in the election 
of 1960 because they were unable to comply 
with State and local residence requirements, 
which penalize the Nation’s mobile popula- 
tion. Additional millions of Americans are 
precluded from exercising their franchise be- 
cause of limitations on absentee registration 
and voting—a problem especially important 
in the case of military and civil service 
personnel whose work requires them to be 
located outside of the State in which they 
vote. Other Americans are prevented from 
voting by registration procedures which make 
voting unnecessarily difficult. 

I have, therefore, today established the 
President’s Commission on Registration and 
Voting Participation to study the reasons for 
the failure of many citizens to register and 
vote in elections for Members of Congress, 
the President, and Vice President, including 
laws which restrict registration and voting 
on the basis of residence, economic status, 
registration procedures, absentee voting pro- 
visions, and other reasons for nonvoting. 


Mr. President, the Chairman of this 
Commission is Richard M. Scammon, a 
distinguished political scientist who is 
Director of the Bureau of the Census. 
His colleagues on the Commission in- 
clude other outstanding political scien- 
tists and educators, noted civic workers, 
and political leaders of both major par- 
ties. Mr. Donald Herzberg of the Eagle- 
ton Institute of Politics at Rutgers Uni- 
versity has been appointed as Acting 
Staff Director. I am confident that the 
Commission will undertake a thorough 
study of these problems and will present 
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a useful and thought-provoking report 
to the President. 

The Washington Post, in a lucid 
editorial commenting on the creation of 
the Commission, made this comment: 


A free country where voting is solely a 
matter of individual choice can never expect 
to equal the turnout of a totalitarian coun- 
try where voting is in fact or in effect com- 
pulsory. But a vast improvement in the 
American voting record could be made by 
simply mod the laws so as to en- 
courage participation instead of making it 
unnecessarily burdensome. 


The Washington Post has made a well- 
reasoned contribution to the dialog on 
this subject, and I commend that news- 
paper for it. 

I wish the Commission well in its 
studies and deliberations and shall look 
forward to reading the Commission re- 
port after it has been submitted to Presi- 
dent Kennedy on November 30. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of the public statement 
and Executive order by which the Presi- 
dent created the Commission on Regis- 
tration and Voting Participation, as well 
as the text of the Washington Post edi- 
torial on the subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER ESTABLISHING THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON REGISTRATION AND 
VOTING. PARTICIPATION 
Whereas less than 65 percent of the U.S. 

population of voting age cast ballots for 

presidential electors in 1960; and 

Whereas popular participation in govern- 
ment through elections is essential to a dem- 
ocratic form of government; and 

Whereas the causes of nonvoting are not 
fully understood and more effective correc- 
tive action will be possible on the basis of 
a better understanding of the causes of the 
failure of many citizens to register and vote; 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as President of the United 
States, it is ordered as follows: 

SECTION 1. (a) There is hereby established 
the President’s Commission on Registration 
and Voting Participation (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
not more than 11 members, each of 
whom shall be appointed by the President. 
One of the members of the Commission shall 
be designated by the President as the Chair- 
man thereof. 

Sc, 2. The Commission shall: 

(a) Study the reasons for the failure of 
many citizens to register and vote in elec- 
tions for selection of Members of Congress, 
the President, and Vice President including: 

(1) Laws which restrict registration and 
voting on the basis of residence, economic 
status, or other reasons; 

(2) procedures for registration of voters; 

(3) absentee voting provisions; and 

(4) causes of nonvoting by persons who 
are otherwise qualified to vote. 

(b) Prepare and present to the President 
recommendations for citizen par- 
ticlpation in Government through the exer- 
cise of the right to vote. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall not consider 
matters placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission on Civu Rights by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 634), as amended. 

Sec. 4. All who may be in a position to do 
so are requested to furnish the Commission 
information pertinent to its work and other- 
wise to facilitate the Commission's work. 
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Sec. 5. Each member of the Commission 
shall receive compensation of $75 for each day 
such member is engaged upon the work of 
the Commission, except that any member who 
then receives other compensation from the 
United States shall serve as such member 
without compensation under this order. The 
Commission is authorized to appoint such 
personnel as may be necessary to assist the 
Commission in connection with the perform- 
ance of its functions without regard to the 
civil service and classification laws, but no 
such personnel shall receive compensation 
at a rate in excess of $17,500 per annum. 
The Commission is authorized to obtain serv- 
ices in accordance with the provisions of 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 55a), at rates not in excess of $75 per 
diem for individuals. 

Src. 6. The compensation of the members 
and personnel of the Commission, lawful al- 
lowances therefor, and any other necessary 
expenses arising in connection with the work 
of the Commission shall be paid from the 
appropriation appearing under the heading 
“Special Projects” in title III of the Treasury- 
Post Office Departments and Executive Office 
Appropriation Act, 1963, 76 Stat. 310, and 
such appropriation as may be provided for 
the same purposes for the fiscal year 1964, 
Such payments shall be made without regard 
to the provisions of section 3681 of the Re- 
vised Statutes and section 9 of the act of 
March 4, 1909, 35 Stat. 1027 (31 U.S.C. 672 
and 673). 

Src. 7. The General Services Administra- 
tion is hereby designated as the agency which 
shall provide administrative services for the 
Commission on a reimbursable basis. 

Sec. 8. The Commission in its discretion 
may transmit to the President such prelimi- 
nary or interim report or reports as it may 
deem appropriate. It shall transmit its prin- 
cipal study and recommendations to the 
President not later than November 30, 1963, 
together with such supporting materials as 
it deems appropriate. The Commission shall 
terminate not later than 60 days after the 
submission of its principal report to the 
President. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, March 30, 1963. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 17, 1963] 
Wr Don't THEY VOTE? 


President Kennedy is quite properly con- 
cerned about the 37,500,000 Americans of 
voting age who do not go to the polls. In 
the congressional elections the number of 
stay-at-homes is much larger. Last year only 
49 percent of the potential voters actually 
cast ballots. What kept the majority away? 
Fortunately, the President’s concern has 
prompted him to name a Commission under 
the chairmanship of Richard M. Scammon, 
Director of the Census Bureau, to find out 
why so many avoid the polls and to recom- 
mend what should be done about it. 

Many millions of Americans lose their votes 
each year because of changes in their places 
of residence. Some of this loss is unavoid- 
able in a society on wheels, but an enormous 
amount of it is a direct result of voting laws 
carried over from the horse-and-buggy days. 
In many States the residence requirement 
for voting is unreasonably long. Others offer 
inadequate opportunity for registration. So 
much has been said in recent years about 
racial bars to voting (which are a special 
concern of the Civil Rights Commission) 
that other major impediments have been 
much neglected. 

Another serious weakness is the system for 
absentee voting as it operates in many of the 
States. Why should not absentee ballots be 
made available to all qualified voters who are 
hospitalized or ill at home and to those who 
are away from home for any purpose as well 
as to the personnel of the armed services? 
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Wider use of absentee voters’ ballots could 
add many millions to the list of voters in a 
general election. 

Some allowance always will have to be 
made for the few who take a walk on elec- 
tion day because of irritation with both 
parties and for those who have not sufficient 
interest in public affairs to go to the polls. 
A free country where voting is solely a matter 
of individual choice can never expect to 
equal the turnout of a totalitarian country 
where voting is in fact or in effect compul- 
sory. But a vast improvement in the Ameri- 
can voting record could be made by simply 
modernizing the laws so as to encourage 
participation instead of making it unneces- 
sarily burdensome. 


DEATH OF JAMES L. McDEVITT, DI- 
RECTOR, AFL-CIO COMMITTEE ON 
POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it was with 
profound sadness that I learned of the 
recent death of James L. McDevitt, di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education. His contribution to 
the labor movement has spanned many 
years, from his early beginning as a 
plasterer to the important and responsi- 
ble post he held as director of COPE. 
The progress made within the ranks of 
organized labor in the field of political 
education stands as a living testament 
to Jim McDevitt’s dedication and belief 
in the very essence of democracy—an 
informed electorate. One example of 
this was the all-out support he gave non- 
partisan registration drives and his sup- 
port of American Heritage Council ac- 
tivities in this field. We in Congress 
who were privileged to know and work 
with him will miss him. 

I should also like to comment on the 
efforts of Al Barkan, who for many 
years has served as Jim McDevitt’s 
deputy in COPE. Mr. Barkan, too, be- 
gan his efforts with organized labor in the 
early days of the trade union movement 
with textile workers. Before he came 
to his present position, he taught school, 
worked as a labor organizer, served on 
the CIO Council in New Jersey, and then 
started his long career with COPE— 
first within the CIO and now with the 
merged union movement. He, too, has 
been vitally interested in increasing 
voter registration and lending his efforts 
to this end. Along this line, too, he has 
made a most important contribution to 
labor and this Nation by helping to de- 
velop and intensify local leadership so 
as to help unionists become more effec- 
tive in basic political action and better 
informed and aware of their civic re- 
sponsibilities. 

I feel it would be the highest form of 
tribute to the memory of Jim McDevitt 
if his deputy and the man indoctrinated 
in his ideas and views were selected to 
succeed him as director of AFL-CIO 
COPE and if he were to be the man who 
worked so long and so closely in kindred 
spirit and dedication with him—Al 
Barkan. 


LAUBACH FUND PUSHES BACK 
BARRIER OF ILLITERACY 


Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, we live 
today in a world converted into a neigh- 
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borhood because of scientific and tech- 
nological progress. 

At the start of this century, traveling 
from one continent to another was a 
prolonged process. Today it is but a 
matter of hours. 

A century ago, communication was a 
lengthy and tedious operation. Today 
it is instantaneous. 

Yet while the size of the world has 
indeed shrunk and physical barriers and 
boundaries have all but disappeared, the 
lines of distinction between peoples, the 
differences and corollary friction among 
them have persisted and prevailed, be- 
cause they have failed to reach each 
other’s souls and spirits. 

Beneath this failure to achieve inter- 
national understanding lies largely one 
reason—illiteracy. For even the won- 
drous advantages provided by modern 
communications facilities are negated 
where the written word is not compre- 
hended nor understood. 

Aside from the heavy drag it exerts 
on international affairs, illiteracy, as 
many of us would admit, also lies at the 
root of our own problem of racial mi- 
norities within our own borders. This is 
the reason why Congress has spent much 
time in the consideration of measures 
— to remedy this unhappy situa- 

on. 

Today I wish to note with pleasure 
that we are not alone in our endeavors 
along this line. Many of our fellow citi- 
zens are generously engaged in the un- 
selfish labor of eradicating illiteracy, 
and in the process improving under- 
standing among peoples of divergent 
origins, as well as improving the condi- 
tion of those who have come to our 
shores to seek their future under the 
shelter and blessings of our democratic 
system. 

I cite with justifiable pride the activi- 
ties of a nationwide organization which 
is very active—especially among Ameri- 
cans of Mexican descent—in my home 
State of California. 

This organization is known as the Lau- 
bach Literacy Fund. Its founder and 
president is Frank C. Laubach. His 
“each one teach one” program has en- 
listed dedicated, unselfish workers. As 
a result, his organization has been in- 
strumental in eradicating illiteracy 
among those less fortunate in our South- 
west. It has helped to improve their lot 
and, as a result, to provide an oppor- 
tunity for them to better themselves in 
our society. 

More than this, the Laubach Literacy 
Fund has expanded its sphere of activi- 
ties to include projects in South America 
and Asia where there are now a good 
number of Americans helping duly-con- 
stituted governments fight the blight of 
illiteracy. 

They and their other unnamed co- 
workers in both the domestic and foreign 
projects of the Laubach Literacy Fund 
justly deserve our appreciation and 
gratitude for their public-spirited work. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article in the San Clemente 
Sun-Post for March 3, 1963, be printed 
at this point in the Record. The article 
details the effect of the program I have 
outlined. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN Born LEARNING ENGLISH BY OBJECT 
ASSOCIATION 
(By Beth G. Murphy) 

Damian Orozco is 16. Tall with a deeply 
bronzed skin, flashing the smile that is 
typical of his race, he’s a Gulliver among his 
pygmy schoolmates in the 7th grade in the 
Capistrano school district. Now and then, 
both in school and on the playground he 
senses that the ripples of mirth from his 
mateys is agin’ him rather than for him, but 
he laughs too. Some day, very soon, he'll 
know the meaning of the laughter, for he's 
learning English, and fast, under the Lau- 
bach literacy program instituted here last 
June. 

Rigaberto Garcia, aged 24, is husky, a 
laborer at the San Onofre Ranch. What he 
learns at the twice-weekly evening lessons 
in the education center of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, he carries back to his fel- 
low Mexican nationals. The program is de- 
signed for that purpose. 

In front of the two boys is the teacher, 
with a chart. She points to a picture. It 
depicts an ear. 

“This is one ear,” says Damian, clutching 
at his right lobe. 

“This is the other ear,” says Rigaberto, 
touching his left lobe. 

“We have two ears,” they both chorus. 
Teacher looks pleased. 

“This is a dish. 

“This is my arm. 

“This is a apple.” Teacher softly re- 
peats “an apple,” but lays no stress on the 
correction, They proceed to their extremi- 
ties and suddenly find out that one and one 
don’t make two “foots,” but two feet. 

Teachers in this kind of learning always 
praise the learner. Thus they feel a free- 
dom to try, knowing that they are not losing 
face. English is the hardest of all lan- 

to learn. As a single example of 
what a foreigner is up against in the be- 
wildering changes rung on the same Eng- 
lish spelling, let the reader try this: “I 
should come though a tough cough plough 
through me.” 

Learning is by association of pictured 
word and simple vocabulary. Dr. Frank Lau- 
bach instituted this kind of crash linguistic 
program, known as each one teach one, 
some 25 years ago in the Philippines when 
illiteracy was 84 percent. Enormously suc- 
cessful, he carried the work of devising al- 
phabets where none existed, teaching the 

of the country. In 96 countries 
and in 274 languages (which include numer- 
ous primitive dialects in primitive places) 
he emphasized the simplicity with which 
each learner could teach another illiterate. 

It’s no accident that this program is 
torched in this city, so close to the Mexi- 
can border, from whence come families for 
seasonal work. Here too, hardly realized, live 
numerous Japanese, Korean, Italian, French 
any other nationalities, wives of servicemen 
attached to Camp Pendleton. 

“It is for us good,” says Celia Corona, a 
sprayer with the local Gregori Copper Co. 
She's teamed up in her duo with Etrlvina 
Ramirez (one teacher to two pupils only). 
Together, with liberal hard play, in English, 
they convey that they love America and 
would like to speak the language freely. 

The advised method of teaching the Lau- 
bach literacy program, uses the picture-word 
chart, followed by handling of the actual 
materials. The cup is on hand, so is the 
dish, so is the apple, so are the various 
household items a girl would want to de- 
fine. Etheline knows all the words pertain- 
ing to cooking (she is a housekeeper). Both 
she and her companion recognize the cook- 
ing vessels and what articles around a home 
are called in English. They both burst 
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into gales of laughter when they pronounce 
“bird” or “girl.” They are thrown by the 
staccato sound. The majority of languages 
are phonetic. That is, each vowel and con- 
sonant get full value. Not so in English. 
It is filled with idioms, exceptions, and an 
average of six sorts of sound for each 
vowel. 

But along with learning, these twice- 
weekly meetings are a social party for the 
oftentimes lonely foreigners isolated in 
tight little groups here. Sometimes papa 
and mama come bringing their flock. They 
have no place to leave the youngsters. The 
children are beautifully behaved. The older 
children manifest concern for their parents. 
They want to be with them. “They may be 
afraid,” the children say. Children readily 
attain language ability in school but at 
home, unless the parents too can speak Eng- 
lish, they revert to their own tongue. 

Some 18 adults were present at the classes 
on George Washington's Birthday. The les- 
son had been about him. They had spoken 
of his being the Father of his Country. He 
had a wife named Martha. He was a farmer. 
He was a very honest man. He was a lib- 
erator like Juarez and Father Hidalgo. He 
was asked if he had cut down a cherry tree, 
and he said yes, he did it. 

That evening the teachers had provided 
cookies made like hatchets, little American 
flags and napkins. This was a real party. 
They loved it. 

Some 60 people have now taken the course 
in its 6 months’ inception in San Clemente. 
Their meeting place here is a convenience. 
The program belongs to no creed, color, or 
race. It is universal. In farflung countries, 
they meet in the open, or in a thatched hut. 
To each is given the power of teaching 
another. 

Oftentimes, a brilliant student in his own 
country comes to take the program, so that 
he may go home and pass on the Laubach 
method. Currently, Alfonso LaCuesta, aged 
26, from Mexicali, hopes to do just that. 

Officers and chairmen of the South Coast 
Literacy Council in this area are Mrs. F. Line, 
president; J. Leslie Putnam, secretary; Mrs. 
Roy Rudolph, treasurer; Mrs. Zack Magness, 
devotions; Mrs. Victor Semrau, publicity; 
Mrs. Jean Lyman and Mrs. Dora Reese, co- 
ordinators for the teaching course, 

More volunteers in this heart-warming ex- 
perience are needed. A few hours teaches 
the method. Mrs. Line, GY 6-9131 or Mrs. 
Lyman, GY 6-5258 will supply needed infor- 
mation. 


THIRD-COUNTRY NATIONALS IN 
AID PROGRAMS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
been told that there are hundreds—per- 
haps thousands—of technical jobs being 
filled by third-country nationals in some 
of our AID projects overseas. My source 
is George E. Fischer, secretary of the 
nonprofit Overseas Craftsman’s Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Los Angeles 
and New York City. 

For example, Mr. Fischer tells me, on 
an AID project in Cambodia a substan- 
tial number of Philippine nationals are 
performing such jobs as operating heavy 
earth-moving equipment for which there 
are qualified Americans available. 

Mr. Fischer points out that AlD's 
manuals state clearly that third-country 
nationals may be hired only if qualified 
American technicians are not available. 

Another example he cites—though not 
an AID project—is the employment of 
some 140 Philippine nationals to re- 
habilitate facilities on typhoon-struck 
Guam, a U.S. possession. 
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Mr. Fischer writes: 

I am totally unable to understand why 
our American tax dollars continue to be used 
to provide employment for third-country 
nationals when we do have qualified people 


in the United States to perform these func- 
tions. 


Fischer observes that many of the jobs 
could be filled from the heavy ranks of 
our unemployed in the United States. 

And he adds that there are any num- 
ber of qualified secretarial and clerical 
personnel in the United States who would 
be overjoyed at the opportunity of work- 
ing on AID projects overseas. 

Mr. Fischer states there are at least 
605 jobs being held by third-country 
nationals in the Far East and southeast 
Asia alone—and probably many more. 

I think Mr. Fischer’s complaints are 
worthy of competent and thorough in- 
vestigation and correction, and I am tak- 
ing steps to help to assure that this will 
be done, as it should be done. 


OPPOSITION TO PROPOSED HAWAII 
LAND LAW 

Mr.FONG. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of my colleagues and readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to an in- 
spiring and eloquent sermon entitled 
“When Small People Think Big,” re- 
cently delivered by Rev. Dr. Abraham 
K. Akaka, of Honolulu. The setting for 
his message was the historic Hawaiian 
Kawaiahao Church, across the square 
from Iolani Palace, the seat of Hawaii’s 
State government. 

Inside the palace, where the State leg- 
islature is meeting, a group of senators 
is vigorously attempting to enact into 
law a land measure which many leaders 
of the Hawaiian community and many 
others greatly fear will work to the detri- 
ment of citizens of Hawaiian and part- 
Hawaiian blood. 

A substantially similar measure has al- 
ready passed the Hawaii House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Under the proposed senate measure, 
landowners such as the Bishop estate, 
a charitable educational trust estab- 
lished by Princess Bernice Pauahi Bish- 
op, whose main source of revenue is 
land lease rentals, would be compelled 
to sell lands leased for 15 years or longer 
if the lessee desires to buy. 

The trustees of the Bishop estate have 
used the income of the trust for the 
maintenance and upkeep of the Kame- 
hameha Schools for students of Hawaiian 
and Part-Hawalian blood, now number- 
ing about 2,500 students. 

Plans are underway to enlarge the en- 
rollment to 3,500 students, to hold classes 
on our neighbor islands, and to provide 
adult education instruction. 

To understand the full significance of 
the land measure to the people of Ha- 
waiian and Part-Hawaiian blood, we 
must understand that the Hawaiian 
people—that is, the Polynesians—were 
the first to settle these mid-Pacific is- 
lands in the Hawaiian chain. They lived 
in isolation for about a thousand years; 
but when foreigners discovered their 
islands, the warmhearted natives wel- 
comed with graciousness and generosity 
these aliens of many tongues, of many 
skins, and of many cultural backgrounds. 
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The fact that the multiracial, multi- 
cultural, multicolored citizens of Ha- 
waii live in harmony and concord today 
is due in great measure to the aloha 
spirit, the spirit of brotherhood, mani- 
fested by the native Hawaiian people, 
which they transmitted to all new- 
comers. 

As the decades went by, the number 
of native Hawaiians in relation to other 
peoples on the islands steadily dimin- 
ished, and their voice in island life be- 
came relatively weaker. Whereas once 
the native Hawaiians were the major 
ethnic group in Hawaii, now the Ha- 
waiian and Part-Hawaiian people com- 
prise only about 17 percent of our total 
population. 

The Hawaiian people are a gentle peo- 
ple; and in the fiercely competitive world, 
they chose not to struggle for power or 
ascendancy over others. Instead, with 
patience and without rancor, they have 
endured the gradual decline of their 
preponderant majority, the steady ero- 
sion of their economic substance, princi- 
pally land, and the lessening of their 
governmental influence in Hawaii. 

But the current attempt to take away 
their last and biggest tangible asset, the 
eleemosynary landed estates held in trust 
for the Hawaiian people, tested their 
patience beyond the breaking point. 
Such is their deep concern and anxiety 
that the Hawaiian societies have joined 
forces to counter what they overwhelm- 
ingly regard as a real threat to the fu- 
ture of the Hawaiian people. To express 
their deep feeling, they gathered at 
Kawaiahao Church, met in prayer, lis- 
tened to their pastor, who counseled 
restraint and dignified conduct, and 
then, under flaming torches, and singing 
hymns, they marched in parade to the 
palace, to protest the land bill. 

Later—on Sunday, April 21—Reverend 
Akaka, himself the proud possessor of 
native Hawaiian blood, and the shepherd 
of his flock, spoke strongly against moves 
to jeopardize these remaining assets 
devoted to the children, the orphans, the 
destitute, and the aged of Hawaiian an- 
cestry—indeed, to all the native Hawai- 
ian people. He urged that the Kameha- 
meha schools, the Bishop Estate, the 
Liliuokalani Trust, and Lunalilo Home 
be protected and preserved and held in- 
violate for all time for the native people 
of Hawaii. 

Reverend Akaka issued a clarion call 
for the Hawaiian people and the friends 
of the Hawaiian people to seek justice 
for the native Hawaiian people, who, as 
he pointed out, once constituted a proud 
nation to whom the Hawaiian Islands 
belonged. He said: 

Let it not be said to native people in other 
nations that the native people of Hawaii 
had to plead for the last precious things 
they have inherited and that they own as 
a people, that the poor were deprived in 
favor of the rich. 


Reverend Akaka told his parishioners 
that they cannot “just wait and hope for 
a best that never materializes.” He ex- 
horted them to “try by faith to take hold 
of life and discipline our lives to high 
purpose.” 

The particular circumstances which 
inspired Reverend Akaka are unique to 
Hawaii. But his message of hope and 
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inspiration has universal application for 
minority peoples everywhere. His plea 
for united action by native Hawaiian 
people and concentration on fundamen- 
tals that unite, and not on details that 
divide their strength, is sound counsel 
for Cuban exiles in America who long 
to set free their homeland, for captive 
peoples of Europe and Asia who yearn for 
liberty and self-determination, and for 
downtrodden minorities, wherever they 
may be. 

In order that others may have the 
benefit of Reverend Akaka’s stirring 
message, I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of the sermon be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEN SMALL PEOPLE THINK BIG 
(By Rev. Dr. Abraham K. Akaka) 


This is a critical and important week for 
our Hawaiian people, and my sermon is en- 
titled “When Small People Think Big.” Be- 
cause of the Maryland law matter, I would 
like to speak of our need as a people and 
to ask for the understanding and the help 
of our friends here in our islands. 

This is the season we call Eastertide. 
Eastertide is the season of Resurrection and 
new life for Christians everywhere; and this 
morning I have chosen for our text from the 
Gospel according to St. John, this situation 
in which our Lord is picking his disciples. 
Our Lord calls Philip to follow Him; and 
then Philip finds Nathanael and says to Na- 
thanael, “We have found Him of whom Moses 
in the law, and the prophets did write, Jesus 
of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” Nathanael 
cannot believe that the Messiah could come 
out of such a small town as Nazareth and 
so he asks Philip, “Can anything good come 
out of Nazareth?” In Nathanael’s voice is 
honesty, and no guile, but Philip ignores 
the question and he does not argue with 
Nathanael. He merely says, Come and see.“ 

One of the most eye-catching ads I've seen 
recently is one put out by the Volkswagen 
people. Smack in the center of a whole big 
page of a magazine is the picture of a tiny 
car with the words, “Think small.” This 
was a small car’s way of thinking big and 
Volkswagen sales today prove the success 
that comes when small things or places, or 
people think big. 

Yesterday morning I had the joy of visiting 
in the home of Minnie Miller and saying the 
prayers of blessing upon the home. She is 
one of our Hawaiian mothers, a makua, a 
member of our Kaahumanu Society, who 
bought a tiny piece of land by the Ala Wai— 
only about 2,000 square feet, and on it was 
a tiny house when she bought it. It was a 
drab and rundown little house, when she 
bought it. But with her own hands, she 
knocked out some of the walls, repainted, re- 
furbished until now it looks like a big house. 
She started with something small and un- 
promising but with fresh ideas about how to 
make the little house look big and more 
attractive, she has something now that is 
new and beautiful and that looks big. I am 
very proud of this Hawaiian mother. 

A few days ago a haole friend of mine said, 
“You Hawaiians are the only racial group 
that does not vote as a block. Of all the 
people in Hawali, you have the deepest needs 
and these needs could be easily filled if you 
used your voting power, but I don’t suppose 
the Hawaiians will ever achieve the neces- 
sary solidarity.” To me, this friend sounded 
something like Nathanael saying, Can any 
good thing come out of the Hawaiians?” 

The answer to this question lies within the 
Hawaiian people themselves. What happens 
to us depends upon what kind of thinking 
goes on in our heads and in our hearts, even 
while obsession with economic achievement 
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on the part of our culture and our society 
tends to bury coldly the Hawaiians with 
Maryland law efficiency. It’s a shame and 
disgrace, I think, to any country when the 
native people within that country have to 
plead and beg not for a handout, not for 
something new, but for the last remaining 
things they still own as a people, things 
desperately needed for their redemption and 
renewal. I think it’s a shame when they 
have to plead that these not be taken from 
them. 

Governor Burns in his statement to the 
Hawaiian Civic Club meeting in Kona last 
week is reported to have advised our Ha- 
waiian people to forget race and special priv- 
ilege. There is a certain poignancy to such 
advice to our Hawaiians, and this poignancy 
is due to the fact, I believe, that while pro- 
fessing love for our Hawaiian people he 
seemed to speak without sufficient under- 
standing of the deepest feelings of our 
Hawaiians. We are not asking for special 
privilege. We are asking that all other races 
in Hawaii remember the Hawaiian and how 
much he has given and lost in the past; that 
they remember how great his present need 
is; and that they remember what his future 
would be like if he is deprived of the last 
things he now owns. 

On one hand, it is a loving thing for Gov- 
ernor Burns to profess interest in the well- 
being of our Hawaiian people. But I think 
it’s a tragic thing when the way suggested to 
our higher well-being misses the mark. The 
advice that our Hawaiian people or any race 
or power entity forget itself cannot be taken 
seriously in a competitive, cooperative sit- 
uation. The reason why it cannot be taken 
seriously and why it cannot succeed is that, 
if I may use the ukulele as an illustration (I 
wish I had the ukulele here, but think of the 
ukulele), this approach tends to force all the 
strings on God’s multiracial ukulele to the 
same pitch; or it would drive toward the 
elimination of the individuality of the 
strings; or it can even lead to the elimination 
of the string that is untuned. 

What an awful ukulele it would be if all 
the strings were tuned alike; or if one or 
more strings were missing. If the ukulele 
strings were tuned alike, the thin strings, 
capable of a higher pitch, would be tuned 
too low; the thick strings that should be 
tuned low, would be tuned too high. No- 
body is comfortable. Every string hopes 
for the moment when it can be itself rather 
than forget itself—when it can have and 
keep its Wesak Day, or its Narcissus Festival, 
or its Rizal Day and its Native Lands. The 
truth of the matter is that no string can 
forget itself until it has first affirmed itself. 
Then it can make its contribution to society, 
but only after it has attained its own proper 
pitch. 

No string can forget itself, can forget who 
it is and what it is; and no string can be 
forgotten until it achieves the pitch that is 
proper for itself in the sight of God. Astring 
that needs tuning should not be forgotten. 
A race or a string from noisemaking 
to musicmaking when it is helped up or 
when it comes up to its right individual 
pitch. Only then can it forget itself, forget 
itself into the harmony of the instrument; 
only then can it be forgotten as a vital ele- 
ment in the total well-being of the instru- 
ment. The good society recognizes its re- 
sponsibility and debt to the string or strings 
that need tuning. 

This is the great thing; this is the great 
idea that our Hawaiian people and Hawaii 
can give to the world today. We need to see 
life whole, and we need to see its parts. We 
need to be teaching the truth that the 
essence of Aloha is the affirming of one’s 
God-given individuality, but in a way that 
gives creatively of the self and receives grate- 
fully the harmonic resonances of one’s 
neighbors. 

Being in tune and being on pitch with 
God means that ours is not raw power and 
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wild individuality, or partiality. Raw power 
and wild individuality without God's justice 
is the source of evil in the world. Hitler's 
master race is an example of such evil. But 
a race's power that is tempered with justice 
is better. However, without Aloha to sweeten 
justice, man’s use of power is not good 
enough, Our job, therefore, is to tune up 
the world to God’s pitch—not to forget race 
but to affirm it, in the spirit of God, that 
is, in the spirit of justice and Aloha. It is 
written, “What doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with your God.” 

Statistics show that our Hawaiian people 
as a whole are the neediest of all the races 
in Hawaii. Certainly, we do have some rich 
Hawaiians, and others who own lands, but 
it is the poor that must not be forgotten. 
Our Alii gave their estate—the Bishops 
estate, the Liliuokalani estate, the Lunalilo 
estate—these were given primarily for the 
poor among our Hawaiians. We need to 
bring our folks up then to tune, and this 
tuning we must do with the help of almighty 
God. We can't do it without Him. Prayer- 
fully, we Hawaiians must now do our own 
thinking, our own deciding, our own self- 

. Because we are the poorest in 
the land, we Hawaiians face a supreme chal- 
lenge and opportunity for growth, and for 
improvement. Our council of Hawaiian or- 
ganizations seeks to take advantage of this 
great opportunity. 

We rejoice in the rich racial and cultural 
individualities in our community because 
these are like the different sounds of differ- 
ent strings on God's ukulele. And as each 
string first affirms itself, then it can forget 
itself into the well-being of others, It can- 
not do the latter without first doing the 
former, 

I have not read Governor Burns’ speech in 
its entirety, but what was reported of it 
impresses me as being only half right. He 
has the cart but not the horse. He would 
be all right, I believe, if he now put the 
horse before the cart by insisting first that 
the gifts of God, of our Alii for the self-de- 
velopment of our native Hawaiian people, 
gifts so necessary to our right pitch and 
by which our individuality can be creatively 
affirmed, and these are the Kamehameha 
Schools and Bishop Estate, the Liliuokalani 
Trust and its work with orphans and desti- 
tute Hawaiian children, and Lunalilo Home 
to care for our aging Hawaiians, that these 
gifts be protected and preserved and held 
inviolate for our native people of Hawaii 
for all time. Justice to our native people 
will be served when our Hawaiian eleemosy- 
nary estates are excluded from land and leg- 
islation. I urge all friends and our Hawaiian 
people to call on our Governor and legisla- 
ture for justice to our native Hawaiian peo- 
ple, who once was a proud nation, not tribes 
of wandering Indians, and to whom these 
islands belonged. 

Let it not be said to native people in other 
nations that the native people of Hawaii had 
to plead for the preservation of the last 
precious things they have inherited and that 
they own as a people. That the poor were 
deprived in favor of the rich. 

If ever a people needed to expand their 
thoughts about themselves, it is our Ha- 
waiian people who must use our own heads 
and make our own plans now. We must 
listen to the advice of others but we must 
also examine that advice very carefully. 

Like our Lord Jesus Christ, born in a 
stable, for whom there was no room in the 
inn, about whose hometown it was derisively 
asked, “Can anything good come out of 
Nazareth?” We must let our Lord Jesus 
turn our Hawaiian people and our Hawail 
into a meaningful people, into a significant 
spot of hope for peace in our world. It is for 
this high purpose that Kamehameha Schools 
was founded and it is this high purpose that 
our State should honor and keep for our 
native people and for Hawaii. It is a purpose 
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higher than dollars and cents and material 
considerations. It has to do with the salya- 
tion of a native people and the redemption 
of mankind. Our Hawaiian people are a 
small people today, but they are beginning 
to think big, beginning to have the courage 
to stand up for their beliefs and their con- 
victions, to assert the spirit of Kamehameha 
as well as the gentle spirit of Pauahi. 

We have something unique to give the 
world, something in which the hopes and 
the fears of the future are gathered. Our 
Lord Jesus is saying to us as He said to 
Philip and Nathaniel long ago, “Follow Me, 
follow Me.” We will follow, for without 
Him we lose our way and our identity. 

Our Lord Jesus holds steady for us the 
great landmarks of the past—Opukahaia and 
Kanui, Kaukeaouli and Malo, Kaahumanu 
and Pauhai, Lunalilo and Kekela. Our mod- 
ern world is different from theirs, yes, but 
the Christian faith of Bernice Pauahi is, 
fortunately, the strongest part of her will. 
She wanted to see the children of her race 
become moral rather than immoral men and 
women; become good and industrious people; 
became creative persons in their generations. 
She wanted us to think big, so she wrote 
in her will that all trustees and teachers at 
Kamehameha Schools must forever be Prot- 
estant Christians. She knew how the men 
and women of the past who had been touched 
by the hand of our Lord Jesus took their 
healing and redeeming faith around the 
world, changed the climate of their genera- 
tions, and left a mark upon the world that 
could not be wiped out. 

From a small, unknown people, they be- 
came a people with divine identification, 
sons of God in a godless world; they were 
people who took their cue from Jesus Christ 
their Lord and from no one else. Can any- 
thing good come out of the Hawaiian peo- 
ple? A new vitality is already appearing 
among us. Out of drab little Nazareth, the 
hope and faith of Christianity came. Out of 
our Hawaiian people great things will come 
as we begin to think greatly. It isn’t what 
& people have been in the past that matters 
most, but what we are to become in the fu- 
ture. What visions call us forward; what 
motives impel; what thoughts and feelings 
fill our hearts. It is the spirit of Christ 
inside of us and the high purpose He sets 
for us that will matter most in the days 
to come. 

This is one reason why Kamehameha 
schools and the Christian training of our 
young people is so important to our people. 
Most of all we need today a vision of God, a 
vision of what life can become. Philip 
found the vision and hope in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and when Nathaniel did not believe 
and questioned, Philip said, “Come and see.” 

We Hawaiian people must be careful not 
to get lost in a maze of trivial goals and ac- 
tivities. Our time and our life are wasted 
if we run after things that really do not mat- 
ter. We cannot be a people who just wait 
and hope for a best that never materializes. 
We must try by faith to take hold of life 
and discipline our lives to high purpose. 

And when our life on this earth is ended, 
what will we hold up for God to see of it? 
I hope that the big thinking we will do, each 
one of us, will have brought us close to 
our Lord, will have transformed our own 
lives by the power of His spirit, will be a 
testimony of the blessings of new life and 
the resurrection that our Lord Jesus Christ 
brings to all the poor in spirit, the mourners, 
the meek, the hungry and thirsty after 
righteousness, the merciful, the pure in 
heart, the peacemakers, and the persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake. Indeed, our Lord 
calls to us to bear His name on our fore- 
heads, to be the salt of the earth, to be the 
light of the world, and to let our light so 
shine before men that they may see our 
good works, not to glorify us but to glorify 
our Father who is in Heaven. He calls us to 
be, to be the people described in His Sermon 
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on the Mount for the salvation of the world 
and for our own salvation. 
May we be faithful to His call, 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR KUCHEL ON THURSDAY, 
MAY 2 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
discussed with the majority leader the 
request I am about to make: I ask unan- 
imous consent that following the morn- 
ing hour on Thursday, I be recognized, 
to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


ELIMINATING POLITICS FROM DE- 
FENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
cosponsoring a proposal by the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case] to keep a 
close congressional watch on the huge 
contract decisions of the Defense De- 
partment, and to let the public know 
exactly what political influence, if any, 
has entered into these determinations. 

Recently, Roscoe Drummond dealt 
with this situation in a remarkably able 
article; and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INVESTIGATING DEFENSE—McNAMARA’'S OFFER 
TO CONGRESS 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


The much investigated and sometimes 
harassed Secretary of Defense, Robert Mc- 
Namara, and his deputy, Roswell Gilpatric, 
favor more and better congressional investi- 
gation—not less. 

They mean it. 

If they are invited, they are prepared to 
testify in favor of new legislation strength- 
ening the investigative arm of Congress to 
check on the huge contract decisions of the 
Defense Department and to put every major 
action under the lens of public scrutiny. 

Both Mr. McNamara and Mr. Gilpatric have 
informed Senator CLIFFORD Case, Republican, 
of New Jersey, who has recently introduced 
bills to further these ends, that they are 
wholly responsive to what he has in view. 
They're for it. 

After the uncomfortable and lacerating 
inquiry into the contract for the TFX, the 
dual-service fighter plane—which the Navy 
and Air Force wanted to build one way and 
Mr. McNamara another—this is an uncon- 
ventional response. 

And a welcome one. 

But Mr. McNamara is an unconventional 
public official. He is confident without be- 
ing arrogant. He has sufficient self-confi- 
dence to be willing to adopt a policy of timely 
and total disclosure. 

If I understand Mr. McNamara correctly, 
he is saying that if Congress wishes to set 
up the machinery for fuller, continuous, and 
orderly scrutiny of the huge Pentagon con- 
tract decisions, he will put the facts in its 
hands—and on the public record—at every 
significant decision-making point. 

That's good, very good. 

But if Congress is to do its part forcefully 
and fairly, it will need to strengthen its 
mechanism for investigating and weighing 
the facts. This is why Senator Case is pro- 
posing: 

1. Aspecial Joint House-Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee for defense and space con- 
tracts to be made up of one Democrat and 
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one Republican from the Senate and House 
Armed Services Committee, from the two 
Appropriations Committees, and from the 
Committees on Space and Government Oper- 
ations. 

2. A requirement that all communications 
affecting these contracts from any source, 
except the bidders, be open to public inspec- 
tion. (In other words, keep the lobbyists, 
whether congressional, executive, or private, 
in the open.) 

3. Sufficiently early and full disclosure of 
the basis on which these contracts are award- 
ed to make possible the most useful congres- 
sional scrutiny. 

In his letter to Senator Oase, Secretary 
McNamara stated that he is “in complete 
agreement with these objectives.” The De- 
fense Department is making its own study of 
the wording of the proposed legislation to 
make sure that, in its view, the bill accom- 
plishes its purposes and it will be ready to 
testify when and if called by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

I am not suggesting that Mr, McNamara 
and Mr. Gilpatric are just panting to be in- 
vestigated, that they relish nothing so much 
as having Congress constantly looking over 
their shoulders and second-guessing them. 

They're not “Little Lord Fauntleroys.” But 
they know that Congress is going to investi- 
gate them whether they like it or not—so 
they have decided to like it. They also know 
that in allocating billions of dollars of pub- 
lic funds every year, it is crucial that they 
maintain public confidence. It can't be 
maintained by secrecy. 

Congress has the right and duty to check 
on how the executive branch uses the money 
it appropriates. But congressional investiga- 
tion ought to be continuous, not sporadic, 
expertly staffed, conducted in an atmosphere 
of getting-at-the-facts, not just getting-at- 
the-culprits. 

Mr. McNamara is big enough to say yes. 
Congress ought to take him up on it 
promptly. 


FAA TOO FAT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Washington Daily News pub- 
lished an article entitled “FAA Too Fat.” 
In the article it is reported that the 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
recommends a cut of nearly $300 million 
in the $885 million budget for the FAA, 
I am very happy to have such a recom- 
mendation made, because these men 
use the facilities made available by the 
FAA, and I have felt for a long time that 
this expenditure by the Government has 
been rising at a rate which is very diffi- 
cult to justify. It has risen from ap- 
proximately $220 million in 1957 to some 
$885 million in the present budget. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
FAA Too Far 


The Nation’s biggest organization of pri- 
vate pilots today called the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency a “fat and sated Agency” and 
urged a 36 percent cut in its budget. 

The blast came from the 90,000-member 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association in 
a 27-page document filed with the Senate 
and House Appropriations Committees. 

AOPA told Congress that FAA's $800 mil- 
lion budget request for fiscal 1964 could be 
cut by nearly $294 million without affecting 
air security. 

The document also sharply criticized the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for ignoring inves- 
tigation of general aviation accidents. It 
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said the CAB has turned this aspect of air 
safety over to the FAA, resulting in about 
4,500 accidents a year not being investigated 
by an independent group. 


WISCONSIN’S GREAT MINK 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Monthly Review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis pub- 
lished an article on the mink industry. 
In the article, it is pointed out that the 
Wisconsin mink industry is the largest in 
America—and, as a matter of fact, is al- 
most three times larger than that in any 
other State. The next in rank is Min- 
nesota. 

The article is a fine account of the ac- 
complishments of this industry, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Or MINK AND MEN 


Among the oldest crafts known to our 
civilization—and one of the least familiar to 
most people—is the fur industry. Details of 
trapping, trading, manufacturing craftsman- 
ship, and finance have remained compara- 
tively mysterious to those not actively en- 
gaged in the fur business. And a relatively 
new development in the industry—fur 
ranching—is, for the most part, familiar in 
detail only to the ranchers themselves and to 
their associates. 

Fur ranching, the breeding and raising of 
animals for their pelts, developed early in the 
1920’s with fox farms. When the overpro- 
ductive foxes caused a glut on the fur mar- 
ket, mink, to a large extent, became popular, 

The mink is classed zoologically between 
the weasel and the otter, and North America 
is by far the largest producer of the valuable 
little animal, which is found in most sections 
of the United States. Many of the first mink 
ranches were set up near the Canadian 
border by trappers who snared the original 
stock, some of which were kept and some 
sold for breeding stock to other beginning 
ranchers. Interest in mink ranching grew 
and spread over the country, until pelts of 
the ranch variety now far exceed in num- 
ber—and equal in quality—wild mink pelts. 
In 1961, 6,727,000 pelts, three times as many 
as 10 years before, were produced by over 
6,500 mink farmers on mink ranches in 35 
States. 

The search for pelt quality and production 
improvement gradually has eliminated direct 
descendants of the original wild stock and 
has led to the development of an improved 
variety of quality animals. Results at- 
tributed to the raising of mink in captivity 
have been more pliable leather, pelt color, 
and quality uniformity, and new colors of 
fur. 

Easily the most popular of the higher 
priced furs, mink accounts for at least 80 
percent of the total international retail 
market value of furs, largely as a result of 
the discovery in the 1940’s that it is feasible 
to produce mink in different colors. Breed- 
ing experiments have produced a number of 
mutations, some of which rank among the 
most valuable of all pelts. A mutation is a 
suddenly produced variation where the off- 
spring is different from the parents in some 
well-marked characteristic; in mink, this 
variation is one of color and combination of 
colors. Today, there are seven popular mu- 
tations, including a white one called Jas- 
mine, and these mutations account for over 
half the entire fur business in the United 
States. 

The ninth district States of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota lead the United States in 
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ranch mink production; Michgan ranks sixth. 
In 1961, Wisconsin produced a crop of 2,115,- 
000 mink, 137,000 more than the 1960 total, 
and Minnesota yielded 770,000 new mink, 
113,000 more than the year before. 


Number | Percent of 
f of total 
roduced | U.S. mink 

(thousands) production 


State 


1. 2,115 31.4 
2. 770 11.5 
3. 395 5.9 
4, 372 5.5 
5. 361 5.4 
6. 351 5.2 
7. 338 6.0 
8. 331 4.6 
9. 281 4.2 
10. 247 8.7 
5, 541 82.4 


Source: National Board of Fur Farm Organizations 
1962 statistical report. 


Present-day mink ranches are scattered 
throughout the three States. Typically, they 
are small-scale family ventures, perhaps en- 
tered into as a hopefully profitable sideline 
that will in time become (or which already 
have become) the main source of the family 
income. Mink are delicate animals, expen- 
sive to rear. (The sound of a jet airliner 
passing overhead has been known to wipe out 
large percentages of mink herds.) The mink 
rancher is a specialist who must be adept at 
experimentation in diet, shelter measures, 
sanitation procedures, disease control, and 
the use of controlled breeding to produce 
increasing numbers of quality pelts in a va- 
riety of colors. Poor quality mink will not 
pay for the cost of producing and maintain- 
ing them. 

Mink ranching is a year-around job with a 
production cycle that starts about January 
1 and runs through the year, during which 
most of the months are spent in preparing 
for the whelping of mink offspring—called 
kits—in May and for the pelting operation, 
which usually takes place in fall or early 
winter, 

Mink are housed in wire pens out of doors 
or in sheds with capacities ranging from 
around 50 cages to as many as 600. The shed 
size varies, of course, with the extent of the 
operation, but a typical shed housing 200 
mink in 2 rows may be 180 feet long and 22 
feet wide, probably with an entrance on each 
end and measures taken to provide a shel- 
tered but natural environment. 

Mink diets vary from ranch to ranch and in 
accordance with the level of mink develop- 
ment during the yearly growth cycle. The 
greedy mink favors raw horsemeat, which 
may account for roughly 80 percent of his 
diet, while tomatoes and codliver oil supple- 
ment the typical mink meal. An aid to the 
mink rancher has been the development of 
specialized formulas by the commercial feed 
industry. 

Maturity is reached in 7 months (Decem- 
ber), but mink fur usually reaches its 
highest quality level in the late fall when 
the first “late adolescent” winter coats have 
“furred out.” Pelt quality and color deteri- 
orate after December and are never re- 
covered, so the pelting procedure is scheduled 
from late November through December on 
most ranches. Mink saved for breeding pur- 
poses are eventually pelted, but their darker, 
coarser fur brings lower prices. 

Nearly all ranchers produce two or more 
types of mink, and in order to take advantage 
of market changes, they prefer to sell one 
type of pelt in December or January, another 
in the early spring, and the balance toward 
the latter part of the selling season; it is 
generally conceded that June is the time 
by which most mink crops have been sold 
out. 

The individual rancher has several alter- 
natives in marketing his pelts. He can sell 
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them at his ranch to traveling buyers, some 
of whom buy mink in the carcass and arrange 
their own skinning, fleshing (removing fat 
and excess flesh) and pelt drying; the 
rancher can ship to any of a large number 
of skin dealers and brokers, or the pelts can 
be sold to one of several manufacturers who 
buy directly from the ranch. There are even 
a few retail furriers who buy from ranchers. 
By far the large majority of ranchers, how- 
ever, sell through a fur auction house. 

Five recognized fur auction establishments 
operate in the United States, one of them 
is located in Minneapolis. The Minneapolis 
auction reported an average 1961 price of 
$18.11 for all mink pelts sold at auction there. 
In December 1962, pelts sold at between 
$17.50 and $57 for male mink pelts, and be- 
tween $13 and $25 for the smaller female 
pelts. Fur price variations are due to a 
number of factors, not the least of which are 
market volume, the demand for certain col- 
ors dictated by fashion innovations from 
year to year—and pelt quality, of course. 
Since 1951, U.S. mink marketing has been 
aided by an embargo retained in the Trade 
Expansion Act, which prevents the importing 
of mink from Russia and China. Almost a 
million mink pelts were exported from the 
United States in 1961, a quarter of them go- 
ing to the United Kingdom. 

It is likely that mink coats will always 
be in demand, and about 75 pelts are re- 
quired for each coat. In recent years, mink 
has begun to appear as trimming on cloth 
coats and on accessories to fashion ensem- 
bles. Stores now feature mink-trimmed 
gloves, scarves, boots, earmuffs, earrings— 
and even false eyelashes. Mink ranching, 
a family enterprise in which the Ninth Dis- 
trict plays a large part, will probably see its 
produce displayed in exclusive shops on the 
best avenues, for a long time to come. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT'S BILLION 
DOLLAR INVENTORY WASTE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Comptroller General ap- 
peared before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and made a presentation which 
was very astonishing. In it he pointed 
out that hundreds and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of inventory have been 
lost by the Defense Establishment, liter- 
ally lost. The Department does not know 
how much inventory of various weapons 
it has. The Comptroller General gave as 
an example the $164 million worth of one 
kind of equipment which had been lost, 
and he informed us that it took a con- 
siderable investigation to find out what 
had become of it. 

On the basis of that revelation, I asked 
whether it could properly be inferred 
that literally hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of inventory, and perhaps billions 
of dollars of inventory, had been mis- 
placed or overlooked; and representatives 
of the Office of the Comptroller General 
agreed that that was true. 

Mr. President, the loss of such inven- 
tory items is just like losing money, be- 
cause if it is impossible for the Air Force, 
the Army, or the Navy to know what in- 
ventory it has, then when there is need 
for that particular weapon, if it cannot 
be located, a requisition for more of it 
is made, and more of it is purchased, and 
a taxpayers’ funds are used to make 

e s 
The Comptroller General made sug- 
gestions about remedying this situation; 
and he emphasized that Congress should 
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not relax its efforts to end this chaotic 
and wasteful situation, just- because 
computers are available, inasmuch as 
computers are only as good as the human 
beings who put the facts into the com- 
puters. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
colloquy at the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee between representatives of the Comp- 
troller General and myself and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the hearing was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
EXCERPT FROM JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 

HEARING ON MARCH 29, 1963 

Senator PROXMIRE. On page 12 of your 
statement you say you have found many 
examples where millions of dollars of assets 
were lost for all intents and purposes, re- 
ferring to the unreliability of records, You 
say many examples where millions of dollars 
were lost. 

What does this really mean? Does this 
mean that the lost items constitute a com- 
plete waste or does this mean they simply 
could not account for this? 

Mr. NewMan. Senator Proxmire, we have 
found in the services that there are assets 
that exist at installations levels that com- 
plete inventories have not been taken, ade- 
quate records have not been kept of those 
assets; and as a result when the procurement 
people, the buyers, get requests to buy, they 
don’t know what really is in the system, 
what resources they have. 

These particular assets in the Air Force 
I think, there was around $40 million or $50 
million of generators and that type of equip- 
ment where the procurement officials were 
out buying this equipment, and they may 
cost as much as $10,000 apiece. 

Senator Proxmire. They didn't know they 
had them? 

Mr. Newman. In the Navy we had the 
same thing at ASO we had a tremendous 
amount of inventory. There seems to be a 
tendency of getting this information on the 
electronic machines, the data processing 
equipment. But there is not a tendency to 
go out and take an inventory to see what 
we already have. 

The same thing happened at St. Louis at 
the Transportation Command there. 

Senator Proxmrre. This is simply indica- 
tive of what undoubtedly can be magnified 
several-fold. 

Mr. Battery. Senator, we have a specific 
example that we can give you of this type 
of situation if you would care to hear it. 
I would like to ask Mr. Bell to give you an 
example of what has happened in this area. 

Mr. BELL. Senator Proxmire, sometime 
back we made an examination of the control 
the Air Force had over used allowance equip- 
ment, that is used by the various using 
equipment. It would involve sciloscopes, 
generators and this type of thing. We found 
over a period of some years they had bought 
approximately $600 million work of equip- 
ment. 

This is the type of stuff that doesn't wear 
out. But the inventory reports that came 
into the buyers on this type of equipment 
indicated $164 million worth of this equip- 
ment had been lost in the system. 

Senator Proxmire. Had been lost? 

Mr. BELL. For all practical purposes. 

Senator Proxmire. $164 million had been 
lost? 

Mr. BELL. $164 million of equipment was 
presumably some place but no one knew 
where. Since the two principal factors that 
buyers have to have in order to operate or 
to know what is needed and measure that 
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against what they already have, if you don’t 
know where the stuff is, then you have to 
take some other course of action. 

To illustrate that specifically in this period 
the Air Force had bought some 10,000 oscil- 
loscopes. The requirements that came up 
from the using commands indicated they 
only needed 5,700, indicating an excess of 
approximately 4,300 oscilloscopes somewhere 
in the system. 

At that time there were 1,700 unfilled req- 
uisitions for new oscilloscopes that the buy- 
er was proceeding to place orders for, which 
was added to the excess they would have had. 
We had our men go out to various places in 
the Air Force and take a physical inventory 
and we found a large number of these so- 
called lost assets. 

This information was passed back to the 
buyer and the equipment was redistributed 
and the procurement of some $27 million of 
equipment was deferred. 

Senator ProxmirE. You would assume on 
the basis of this example that there un- 
doubtedly are hundreds of millions and may- 
be billions of dollars of items which are not 
inventoried, that the Army, Navy and Air 
Force don’t know what they do have, and 
therefore they can’t use it. It is lost and 
wasted. 

Mr. BELL. I could not give you a real 
projection. 

Senator Proxmire. I am making a conclu- 
sion. Would this be a reasonable conclusion 
based on your experience? 

Mr. BELL. I think it would. 

Senator Proxmire. It would be reasonable? 

Mr. BELL. I think our tests covered about 
15 percent of the items and you can project 
from this to 164 and get a tremendous figure. 

Senator PROXMIRE. Then you say that con- 
clusion might be a reasonable conclusion? 

Mr. BELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator MILLER. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Proxmme. Yes. 

Senator MILLER. Just to try to develop this 
point a little further, how long ago was this 
investigation made? 

Mr. BELL. That particular report was de- 
livered to the Congress in 1961. 

Senator MILLER. I am wondering if the de- 
velopment of the electronic data processing 
equipment, inventorying by the Air Force 
in this subsequent period of time might not 
have relieved this problem somewhat? 

Senator Proxmire. My understanding is 
that it did not from your initial response. 

Mr. Newman. In talking about it from an 
overall standpoint it is probably true, that 
maybe the Air Force has cleaned this one up. 
We find generally, gentlemen, that when we 
come along the data processing equipment 
doesn’t cure all the ills. 

The basic principle of taking inventories 
and continually taking inventories to know 
the equipment you have, generators as well 
as electric lamps or sparkplugs, whatever it 
may be, is important. It has to be constant, 
because the electronic brain unit is throw- 
ing out information of where to go to get 
the delivery of the item. 

In the case of the Army at TMC on which 
we have issued a report, in that case they 
went ahead and just took the information 
off the books, put it in the electronic brain, 
and then went ahead and funneled through 
the requests and gave out shipping orders. 

When the shipping orders came out to de- 
liver from a certain depot, the depot replied, 
“We have not had this in 3 years.” The 
Army had not taken inventory. 

There seems to be a general tendency that 
we don't need to take inventories. This is 
one basic thing that we feel is paramount. 
You have to know what you have on hand. 

Senator PRoxMIRE. You say there is no sub- 
stitute for the regular physical inventory at 
frequent intervals and the Armed Forces have 
not done this adequately? 

Mr. Newman. That is right. 


1963 


SECRETARY McNAMARA SHOWS 
HOW TO ACHIEVE ECONOMY 
AS RESPONSIBILITIES BECOME 
HEAVIER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently Secretary McNamara appeared 
before the Joint Economic Committee. 
In the course of his testimony he re- 
vealed that, despite the fact that we shall 
have a much larger military complement 
next year, the Defense Department is 
going to reduce substantially the num- 
ber of civilians working for the Depart- 
ment both this year and next year. Itis 
the only Government agency which is 
not increasing the number of employees. 

I asked Secretary McNamara how he 
will accomplish this economy. He re- 
plied: 

The President has emphasized that if we 
are—we civilians in Government—to par- 
ticipate in what might be called productivity 
wage increases, as do other sectors of our 
society, we, too, must expect to achieve pro- 
ductivity gains. 

In the case of the Defense Department, we 
employ about a million civilians in addition 
to something on the order of 2% million 
military personnel. In any part of our 
society in which a million individuals are 
employed, it seems reasonable to me to ex- 
pect productivity gains. 

I must confess that our system doesn’t 
permit us to measure them in the Defense 
Department. I think it should, but it 
doesn’t. Since it doesn’t, I assume they are 
there. Therefore, we have arbitrarily re- 
duced the authorized civilian personnel by 
what I consider to be the minimum produc- 
tivity gain we should accomplish, this in 
pursuance of the President's instruction. 


I think this is the kind of economy by 
any extremely competent man who has 
achieved great gains in military power 
in our Defense Department that should 
set an example for the rest of our Gov- 
ernment. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
part of the colloquy be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the hearing was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXCERPT FROM SECRETARY McNamara’s TES- 
TIMONY BEFORE PROCUREMENT SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF JOINT COMMITTEE, MARCH 28, 1963 


Senator PROXMIRE. As I understand it, your 
Department is the only major department of 
Government which is not increasing its per- 
sonnel; in other words, which has decreased 
its personnel. We have had hearings before 
the Joint Economic Committee on the 
budget and related to it and I wonder if the 
chairman would indulge me just to ask if 
you could tell this committee how you were 
able to achieve this, with a bigger budget 
and bigger responsibilities, how you were able 
to cut your personnel in contrast to the in- 
ability of other department heads to do the 
same. 

Secretary McNamara. First, I must confess 
we have increased the military personnel, not, 
I think— 

Senator Proxmrre. Civilian personnel has 
been reduced. 

Secretary McNamara. That is correct. We 
have increased the military personnel but 
not in any way proportionate to the increase 
in combat readiness or strength. In any 
case, they have been reduced. 

Senator Proxmrre. Which would suggest 
that you have to have an increased civilian 
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component to take care of them and you 
haven't got that. 

Secretary McNamara. I think that is a rea- 
sonable conclusion and it is one that some 
have brought to my attention inside the 
Department. In any case, the President has 
emphasized that if we are—we civilians in 
Government—to participate in what might 
be called productivity wage increases, as do 
other sectors of our society, we, too, must 
expect to achieve productivity gains, 

In the case of the Defense Department, we 
employ about a million civilians in addition 
to something on the order of 2%, million 
military personnel. In any part of our so- 
ciety in which a million individuals are em- 
ployed, it seems reasonable to me to expect 
productivity gains. 

I must confess that our system doesn’t 
permit us to measure them in the Defense 
Department. I think it should, but it 
doesn’t. Since it doesn’t, I assume they are 
there. Therefore, we have arbitrarily re- 
duced the authorized civilian personnel by 
what I consider to be the minimum produc- 
tivity gain we should accomplish, this in 
pursuance of the President's instructions. 

Senator Proxmire. This is based on what 
your productivity gains were and then let 
them work it out. 

Secretary McNamara. Yes. Anybody who 
has a substantial number of a million people 
working for him ought to be able to 
ways of doing the job more efficiently. I 
say you will do it by z percent and you figure 
out a way to do it. 

Senator Proxmire. That is very encourag- 
ing. , 
Chairman Dover as. To give qualitative 
value to the statement of the Secretary, be- 
tween June 30, 1959 and June 30, 1962 we 
increased the military personnel by 206,000, 
but the Secretary decreased the civilian per- 
sonnel by over 3,000. 

Secretary McNamara. Yes. We have a 
10,000-man reduction in civilian personnel 
planned for fiscal 1964. I see no reason at all 
why we shouldn't accomplish it. 

Senator Proxmire. You have 10,000 reduc- 
tion planned for 1964? 

Secretary McNamara, Yes, sir. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5517) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses. 

JUSTICE RESERVOIR SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at my request, and following tes- 
timony by officials of the Army Corps of 
Engineers, the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Deficiencies and Sup- 
plementals included in the bill before us 
$25,000 to initiate preliminary planning 
and engineering work on the authorized 
Justice Reservoir, in Wyoming County, 
W. Va. The reservoir will be situated on 
the main stem of the Guyandot River. 

The Army Engineers would use the 
money for ground support of aerial pho- 
tography already undertaken of the area 
encompassed by the reservoir site, as well 
as for real estate mapping and core drill- 
ing at the damsite. 

Col. Leonard Goodsell, who is attached 
to the office of the Chief of Engineers, 
testified before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Deficiencies and 
Supplementals that the $25,000 “would, 
in effect, speed up the initiation of con- 
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struction—of the Justice Reservoir—by 
about 1 year.” 

Mr. President, the Justice Reservoir is 
vitally needed by downstream communi- 
ties which suffer repeated major flood 
damage when heavy rains pour down on 
the Guyandot River Basin. On March 12 
of this year, the flood that struck the 
Guyandot Valley exceeded in height and 
in damage the previous highest flood of 
record, the January 29, 1957, flood. 

Following the January 1957 flood, and 
the subsequent floods in March 1962 and 
in March 1963, the communities of Logan 
and Man, downstream from the author- 
ized Justice Reservoir, were declared to 
be major disaster areas by Presidential 
proclamation. 

I visited the stricken areas of Logan 
and Man at the time of the January 
1957 flood, again immediately after the 
March 1962 flood, and again this year 
following the March 12 flood. During 
each of these visits, I was appalled by 
the mud, muck, and misery, so evident 
on every hand. 

My activities in behalf of flood relief 
for the communities along the Guyandot 
Valley date back to the time of the Jan- 
uary 29, 1957, flood. Following my visit 
to the area at that time, I introduced a 
resolution in the House of Representa- 
tives to authorize the U.S. Army Engi- 
neers to review a report of the survey 
which was submitted in 1931, House Doc- 
ument 150, 72d Congress, Ist session, 
with respect to possible flood control 
measures in the Guyandot River basin. 
Representative ELIZABETH KER, of the 
Fifth West Virginia Congressional Dis- 
trict, introduced a similar resolution in 
the House. Congress subsequently au- 
thorized the review by the Army Engi- 
neers. 

On December 17, 1957, the Army Engi- 
neers held a public meeting at Logan, 
W. Va., to determine the views and de- 
sires of parties interested in the control 
of floods in the Guyandot Valley. I at- 
tended that public hearing. On July 19, 
1958, the Army Engineers held a meeting 
with local interests at Amigo, W. Va., to 
consider the possibility of locating a 
reservoir on Devils Fork—one of the sites 
which was being studied in the overall 
survey of the Guyandot basin. 

As the Army Engineers’ studies pro- 
gressed, it became evident that a system 
of small reservoirs which could afford 
even a fair degree of protection against 
floods of record offered little possibility 
of economic justification. On Febru- 
ary 24, 1961, I was advised in a letter by 
Capt. Raymond G. Clark, Jr., Acting 
District Engineer, Huntington, W. Va., 
that there was little possibility of eco- 
nomic justification for a system compris- 
ing enough small reservoirs “to give even 
a fair degree of protection” to the Logan 
area. 

On February 17, 1962, the Army En- 
gineers, Cincinnati, Ohio, Division, rec- 
ommended construction of the Justice 
Reservoir as a multipurpose facility 
which would afford protection against 
any flood of record to the communities 
of Logan and Man, as well as for all other 
communities downstream. 
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Mr. President, the Congress leans 
heavily upon the recommendations of 
the Army Corps of Engineers. Conse- 
quently, the Congress last year author- 
ized construction of the Justice 
Reservoir. 

The people of the Guyandot Valley 
wholeheartedly support the authorized 
Justice Reservoir. There is fear, how- 
ever, that the area will be ravaged by 
additional floods before the dam is built. 
Thus, any effort to hasten completion of 
the reservoir is certainly justifiable 
when viewed against the staggering prop- 
erty damage and the possible loss of life 
which rampaging floods can and do 
cause. 

On March 26 of this year, at my re- 
quest, the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration granted $10,000 to the Army 
Engineers for the purpose of taking 
aerial photographs of the area encom- 
passed by the reservoir before the bloom 
of spring foliage. If this money had not 
been made available, this photographic 
work would have been delayed until No- 
vember, or possibly until the spring of 
1964. 


With respect to the requested $25,000, 
at the time hearings were being held by 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Deficiencies and Supplementals for 
fiscal year 1963, I asked Colonel Good- 
sell the following question: 

Do you feel that an additional appropria- 
tion at this time could be wisely and effi- 
ciently utilized by the Army Engineers for 
planning the Justice Reservoir? 


Colonel Goodsell replied in part: 

We could go on Justice now to initiate 
preconstruction planning by expanding from 
the aerial photography that has been made 
available through the ARA funds, the ground 
control, and to get detailed topographic map- 
ping. This would speed up the mapping of 
the area. We could pick up probably 5 to 6 
months, because the other funds would not 
be available, wouldn’t have the assent of 
Congress for a new planning start until 
about October. The amount of money in- 
volved here, as I stated, is not great, but it 
is something that could be used to adyan- 
tage for the topographic survey. That would 
be an engineering capability of $25,000 for 
1963 to initiate planning—actually to ex- 
tend the work that was done under the aerial 
photography, using the ARA money. 


Mr. President, in recent months cer- 
tain objections have again been voiced 
to the construction of Justice Reservoir. 
In my judgment, however, these objec- 
tions have been effectively refuted by the 
Army Engineers. 

For example, it has been said that 
more than 57 million tons of coal will be 
lost in the area encompassed by the res- 
ervoir pool. The Army Engineers say 
that this claim is without foundation, 
that the development of the coal re- 
serves would not interfere with project 
purposes, and that the only loss in coal 
recovery would be negligible. 

It has also been said that a local pro- 
tection project which would include 
channel widening, levies, and fioodwalls, 
would afford Logan adequate protection 
against recurring floods. To this, Brig. 
Gen. Jackson Graham has replied, in 
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an April 29, 1963, letter addressed to 
me: 

In all instances, the local protection proj- 
ects lacked economic justification. At 
Logan, for example, the local protection 
project would cost about $27 million. This 
project would have a high degree of protec- 
tion but the annual benefits would amount 
to only 30 percent of the annual charges. 


Also in the April 29, 1963, letter, Brig- 
adier General Graham states: 

The Justice Reservoir will provide almost 
complete control of flooding downstream 
from the damsite and also provide sub- 
stantial flood control benefits along the Ohio 
River. Flood control benefits alone which 
would accrue from the project are estimated 
to be in excess of 82½ million annually. 
The recent severe flood of March 12-14, 1963, 
was the flood of record on the Guyandot 
River, with damages in the basin estimated 
at $8,370,000. Logan was hard hit for the 
second consecutive year with heavy damages. 
The 1963 flood is a new flood of record at 
Logan. If the Justice Reservoir had been in 
operation, over $5,650,000 of these damages 
would have been prevented, and the damages 
below the damsite would only have 
amounted to $388,000. 


On Friday, April 26, 1963, President 
John F. Kennedy announced that he was 
submitting to the Congress some revi- 
sions in the fiscal year 1964 budget re- 
quests for public works which are the re- 
sponsibility of the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. One of these revised budget 
requests is for the Justice Reservoir. 
The original fiscal 1964 budget request 
was for $150,000 with which to initiate 
planning and engineering. In the re- 
vised request, this figure has now been 
increased to $300,000, which the Corps 
of Engineers has indicated will consti- 
tute its capability for fiscal year 1964. 

President Kennedy’s action indicates 
his awareness of the difficulties that have 
so often been the lot of people in south- 
ern West Virginia communities when 
heavy rains fall upon the Guyandot 
Basin. The revised budget request for 
Justice Reservoir also indicates Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s sincere interest in af- 
fording flood relief to the people of the 
Guyandot Valley as quickly as is hu- 
manly possible. 

The $25,000 supplemental appropria- 
tion request is a mere pittance in the 
total request before us for the balance 
of fiscal year 1963. But to the people in 
the Guyandot Valley, especially those 
who live on the flood plains of Logan 
and Man, this requested $25,000 means 
advancing the time when they can feel 
free of the fear of ravaging floods that 
destroy life and property with merciless 
repetition. 

It makes good business sense to expe- 
dite the prevention of this terrible eco- 
nomic waste in the Guyandot Valley by 
affording the Army Engineers a modest 
$25,000 with which to shorten by ap- 
proximately 1 year the completion date 
of the Justice Reservoir. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
letter addressed to me on April 29, 1963, 
by Brig. Gen. Jackson Graham, Director 
of Civil Works, U.S. Army, together with 
a letter addressed to me under date of 
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April 30, 1963, by Brigadier General 
Graham. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

APRIL 29, 1963. 
Hon. Rosert C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR BYRD; The following infor- 
mation is in response to your recent request 
covering items pertinent to the Guyandot 
River survey report and the Justice Reser- 
voir project authorized by the 1962 Flood 
Control Act. 

In the investigation of the Guyandot 
River Basin, the Corps of Engineers recog- 
nized that acquisition of certain mineral 
rights within the Justice Reservoir area 
would be necessary, primarily at and in the 
vicinity of the Justice damsite. The joint 
policy of the Departments of the Interior 
and of Army relative to acquisition of reser- 
voir project lands, published in the Federal 
Register dated February 22, 1962, provides 
that mineral, oil and gas rights will not be 
acquired except where the development 
thereof would interfere with project pur- 
poses. In line with this policy, the Govern- 
ment will acquire only those lands and 
estate in underlying minerals necessary to 
insure the requirements of the project, and 
to protect construction of the dam and res- 
ervoir. Adherence to this policy for the 
Justice project, it is believed, will minimize 
the effects of the project on mineral re- 
sources in the area. It is planned to provide 
access to existing facilities, which may be 
disturbed by the project, equivalent to those 
currently available. Coal mining in the res- 
ervoir area would continue, using standard 
mining safety practices. It is considered 
that there would be little loss of coal mineral 
reserve as the result of the project. 

Any loss in natural gas recovery would be 
small. Available data indicates that all pro- 
ducing wells are above the conservation pool 
level. Although some welis are in the flood 
control pool and subject to occasional flood- 
ing by the reservoir, production can con- 
tinue, and where the land is taken in fee in 
producing areas, the affected owners could 
still recover the gas by drilling in close prox- 
imity to the taking lines. 

During the course of the investigation in 
the Guyandot River Basin, consideration was 
given to means for flood protection other 
than the Justice Reservoir. These consid- 
erations included the possibility of providing 
local protection at urban areas experiencing 
the greatest damages from headwater floods. 
These areas were Mullens, Mare, Stollings, 
Logan, and Chapmanville. The improve- 
ments studied were channel widening, levees, 
and floodwalls. In all instances, the local 
protection projects lacked economic justifi- 
cation. At Logan, for example, the local pro- 
tection project would cost about $27 million. 
This project would have a high degree of 
protection but the annual benefits would 
amount to only 30 percent of the annual 
charges. 

Several plans involving reservoirs on tribu- 
taries were studied. It was found that these 
plans either lacked economic justification or 
would not greatly alleviate the flood problem 
in the Logan area, The studies concluded 
that the only economically feasible project 
providing a high degree of flood protection 
along the Guyandot River was the Justice 
Reservoir on the main stem of the Guyandot 
River. 

The Justice Reservoir will provide almost 
complete control of flooding downstream 
from the damsite and also provide sub- 
stantial flood control benefits along the Ohio 
River. Flood control benefits alone which 
would accrue from the project are estimated 
to be in excess of $244 million ann The 
recent severe flood of March 12-14, 1968, was 
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the flood of record on the Guyandot River, 
with damages in the basin estimated at $8,- 
370,000. Logan was hard hit for the second 
consecutive year with heavy damages. The 
1963 flood is a new flood of record at Logan. 
If the Justice Reservoir had been in opera- 
tion, over $5,650,000 of there damages would 
have been prevented, and the damages below 
the damsite would only have amounted to 
$388,000. 
I hope the above information will serve 
your present purpose. 
Sincerely yours, 
JACKSON GRAHAM, 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army, Director 
oj Civil Works. 


APRIL 30, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran SENATOR Brno: I refer to your recent 
request for information on the urgency of 
initiating a new planning start in fiscal year 
1963 for the authorized Justice Reservoir, 
Guyandot River. 

In testimony before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee at pages 886 and 887 of the 
“Hearings, Supplemental Appropriations for 
1963,” it was brought out that Logan, W. Va., 
is the standout location with regard to flood 
damages insofar as the March 1963 flood is 
concerned, and it is the standout, of course, 
in West Virginia. It was also brought out 
that possible remedial actions are urgent for 
other areas in Kentucky. 

Logan, W. Va., has had three major floods 
since 1957—the March 1963 flood being a new 
flood of record. The study which recom- 
mended the Justice Reservoir was authorized 
in 1958 and has proceeded on an expedited 
basis throughout its life because of the very 
great need that is apparent for flood protec- 
tion at Logan, the Guyandot basin and the 
Ohio River basin, with Logan as the focal 
point of consideration. The Justice Reservoir 
was authorized in 1962 by the Congress. The 
need for providing immediate flood protection 
for Logan has again been demonstrated as 
the result of the March 1963 floods. A plan- 
ning start for fiscal year 1963 on the Justice 
Reservoir would advance initiation of con- 
struction from fiscal year 1966 to fiscal year 
1965; possibly eliminating flood damage for 
1 year. The March 1963 floor caused pre- 
ventable damages estimated at $5,650,000, in 
the Guyandot Basin, 

The areas in Kentucky are within the 
drainage areas of the Big Sandy River, the 
Kentucky River, and the Cumberland River. 
Here, too, there is an urgency for immediate 
action. For this area it is proposed to in- 
corporate experience of the March 1963 flood 
in the interim flood control report on the 
Big Sandy scheduled for completion by the 
District Engineer in 1963 which covers both 
Kentucky and West Virginia areas. 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations 
report on supplemental appropriation bill 
1963 has included recommendations for fiscal 
year 1963 funds for general investigation to 
initiate review studies on the Kentucky River 
and the Cumberland River. These review 
studies will investigate possible flood protec- 
tion measures for areas hard hit by the March 
1963 flood. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACKSON GRAHAM, 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army, Director 
of Civil Works. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, we are 
now considering the appropriation of 
funds for the accelerated public works 
program. Some people have criticized 
this program as a discredited idea from 
the 1930’s that has been dusted off to 
give employment to people on “make 
work” projects that are not important 
or needed. It has also been contended 
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that this expenditure is unjustified, espe- 
cially at a time when we expect to have 
a budget deficit. 

I think the experience we have had, 
since the initial appropriation of $400 
million was approved last October, belies 
these charges, and I am encouraged by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
decision to recommend an additional 
$450 million to continue the program. 

There was an enthusiastic response 
from all sections of the country to the 
original appropriation last year and it 
was allocated to approved projects with- 
in a 5-month period. 

In general, I think the projects ap- 
proved to date are worthwhile ones. 

The 32 projects in Connecticut ap- 
proved so far, to receive $4.1 million in 
accelerated public works assistance, illus- 
trate the good use that can be made of 
this money. 

New Britain has qualified for $142,000 
for an addition to its general hospital. 

Sharon is receiving $426,000 to con- 
struct a hospital. 

Waterbury has already qualified for 
$500,000 for work on its sewage facil- 
ities. 

A total of $96,000 of the funds needed 
for Danielson to complete work on sew- 
age facilities will be accelerated public 
works funds. 

Bridgeport has qualified for $429,000 
to help with four sewage projects. 

And I could go on listing the fine pub- 
lic projects that are being undertaken 
in my State with funds from this par- 
ticular program. 

Money used to construct a hospital or 
a hospital addition, a sewage treatment 
plant, or water facilities, is money spent 
for a good purpose. 

The value to a community of addi- 
tional hospital beds, or an adequate san- 
itation or water system is indisputable. 
If the only defense of this program were 
that it hastened the day when some cities 
and towns will have these facilities avail- 
able for use, it would be a compelling 
reason for congressional approval last 
year. 

But there are other reasons why this 
program has made an important con- 
tribution. It has put unemployed work- 
ers back on the job. These funds go to 
those communities which, because of a 
higher than average unemployment rate 
over a period of time, have the most dif- 
ficulty in raising money to finance im- 
portant public projects. 

So we are easing their burden in this 
respect, by making available financial 
assistance that can be a crucial factor in 
deciding whether or not a project can 
be undertaken. 

Additional job opportunities are thus 
opened up for the unemployed in these 
labor surplus areas. I know it is difficult 
to pinpoint the exact impact this can 
have on unemployment figures. But a 
brief reference to the figures for Con- 
necticut will illustrate my point. 

It is estimated that the 32 projects in 
my State will provide over 6 million man- 
months of work. Surely this many hours 
of work will help ease the unemployment 
problem in these communities. 
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If it were not for the lack of funds, 
there are other projects in Connecticut 
which no doubt would have been ap- 
proved as eligible for assistance by now. 

The pending requests for funds with 
which I am familiar are sound ones, for 
needed community improvements, and I 
have been in contact with many local 
officials who are deeply concerned over 
the fate of this $450 million appropria- 
tion. 

This concern is certainly understand- 
able, because the individual cities and 
towns cannot plan to start work on their 
projects until new funds are made avail- 
able for the program and the final 
processing of their applications is com- 
pleted. 

In some cases, the amount of Federal 
assistance requested is substantial, and 
I have received assurances that prompt 
consideration will be given to them, once 
the necessary money is appropriated by 
Congress. 

For example, Meriden has asked for 
$267,000 for a new sanitation system, 
$353,000 for a new water system, and for 
help on a number of other projects. 

Bristol has a number of applications 
in, including one for $494,000 to improve 
city streets, and another for $160,000 for 
a new sanitation system. 

Seymour has requested $300,000 in 
DBP to construct a new sanitation sys- 


Derby has an important sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor sewer proj- 
ect, and has an application pending for 
$700,000. 

Ansonia needs $650,000 to help with 
its sewage treatment plant. 

Middletown has two significant re- 
quests for funds pending, one for $438,000 
to improve its water resources, the sec- 
ond for $900,000 for an interceptor sewer 
and force main, 

I think this brief listing and my pre- 
vious reference to approved projects will 
serve to establish the point that Con- 
necticut benefits substantially from the 
accelerated public works program. 

I am not contending here that we ex- 
tend and expand the scope of the pro- 
gram. But I do feel that we should at 
least provide enough funds to complete 
what we originally authorized in 1962. 

I wish to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the members of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee for their sympa- 
thetic and prompt consideration of this 
appropriation. I hope the Senate will 
reject any efforts to reduce this figure. 

FUNDS FOR ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS 

PROGRAM 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, those of us 
who represent the State of Michigan are 
acutely aware, daily, of the need to pro- 
vide jobs for the thousands who are un- 
employed. We are a State with many 
areas that are suffering from relatively 
continuous substantial unemployment. 

And so I was one of the early sup- 
porters of the accelerated public works 
program, and sought the maximum ap- 
propriation to carry it out. We recog- 
nized that it was not a cure-all for un- 
employment; we saw it as a constructive 
step which would put people to work and 
improve conditions in our communities. 
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For example, under it we have made 
substantial investment in our natural 
resources: sewer systems and sewage 
treatment works have been speeded, to 
help maintain the purity of our rivers 
and streams; roads, recreation facilities, 
reforestation, wildlife management, and 
fire control have been advanced in our 
national forests. Michigan, as well as 
many other States, will be a better place 
in which to live because we are doing 
this long-postponed job. 

This has been a good program for 
Michigan. In the report issued by the 
Department of Commerce as of March 
1, 1963, our State is No. 1 nationwide in 
the number of projects approved—162— 
and No. 1 in estimated man-months of 
on-site employment—33,298 under this 
program; nearly $26 million was invested 
in our State in urgently-needed com- 
munity facilities and other public works. 
And yet, so great is the need and so ad- 
mirably is this legislation designed to 
meet it that at the present moment 
there are more than 300 applications on 
file from Michigan communities who are 
anxious to be given an opportunity to 
participate in the program. Indeed, 
many of them have been critical that 
they have not received funds to date, 
given the high rate of their unemploy- 
ment and the community need for the 
facility. It has been difficult to explain 
that although $900 million was au- 
thorized, only $400 million was appro- 
priated. Countless mayors and city 
managers have wired and written me, 
urging support of this supplemental ap- 
propriation. 

I have assured them that I fully recog- 
nize the urgency of the need and have 
been urging early and favorable action on 
the supplemental appropriation. I would 
like to add that I think we all owe a word 
of commendation to those who have been 
administering this program. Working 
ineredibly long hours and under great 
pressure, they have seen to it that the 
money moved fast to the communities, 
with a minimum of redtape. Insofar as 
I know, this gigantic job was done with a 
minimum of error. I for one would like 
to express my appreciation to those in the 
departments and agencies who have 
made this contribution to responsive 
government. 

Clearly the Senate should now in the 
supplemental bill before us appropriate 
the full amount anticipated and needed 
for this most useful accelerated public 
works program. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should like 
to call the attention of the Senate to an 
item in the supplemental appropriation 
bill which I believe is of vital interest to 
Americans everywhere. This is the pro- 
vision of $30 million for the continued 
stocking of shelter space under the civil 
defense program. 

Originally the Defense Department 
sought $61.9 million to continue the 
marking and provisioning of community 
shelters which have been designated in 
existing spaces found to be suitable in a 
recent survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment. The House of Representatives 
denied this entire amount and Secretary 
of Defense McNamara subsequently 
stated that the cutoff of funds would 
result in a damaging interruption of 
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many months duration in supplying the 
shelters. 

As a consequence, the Senate commit- 
tee restored approximately half of the 
requested amount by providing the $30 
million item in the bill before us today. 
Civil Defense officials, while gratified by 
the Senate committee’s action, say that 
reduction from their original request 
would force a certain slowdown and they 
express concern that even this $30 million 
might not be provided. I hope this will 
not be the case. 

I want to emphasize that in making 
this statement, I am well aware of the 
controversy which is attached to the 
justification of our civil defense efforts. 
The severest critics of the program have 
charged that it constitutes a vested in- 
terest in war or that, in the nuclear age, 
it is an exercise in futility. I, myself, 
believe that our best defense against 
nuclear weapons in the years ahead lies 
along the path of disarmament. But, in 
the interim, it seems to me that the 
modest program being undertaken to 
stock existing shelters is a prudent in- 
vestment in our national safety. 


EUROPE’S ECONOMIC BOOM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to a 
series of articles published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch relating to the eco- 
nomic recovery and economic develop- 
ment of Western Europe. 

Mr. President, the economic develop- 
ment of Western European nations in 
the past decade is both an inspiration 
and a challenge to the United States. 

Europe today continues to thrive eco- 
nomically. Problems remain, but the 
strength of Western Europe nations is 
dynamic, and it represents a solid bul- 
wark against Communist advances in 
that area of the world. 

The United States helped to provide 
the foundations for Western Europe’s 
increasingly healthy economies. And 
today, the United States is challenged in 
world markets by the commerce and in- 
dustry of Western Europe nations. 

The story of the continuing economic 
growth of these nations is fascinating. 
It is also important for us to understand 
the story, and the lessons which can be 
drawn from it. 

Mr. Thomas W. Ottenad, a Washing- 
ton correspondent for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, spent 6 weeks, traveled 10,000 
miles, and interviewed hundreds of lead- 
ers in Europe to produce a fascinating, 
informative and thorough series of 
articles titled Europe's Economic 
Boom: A Study of How and Why.” 

I commend Mr. Ottenad and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch for this example of 
responsible and effective journalism. 
These articles should be read by all of us 
in the Congress. I hope the articles will 
have a very wide circulation also among 
the general populace. 

I have read the articles and I wish to 
say that I have received more informa- 
tion about the development of the Com- 
mon Market and the principles on which 
the recovery was based from these 
articles than from anything else I have 
read in contemporary journals. 


April 30 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the series of seven articles by 
Thomas Ottenad in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch be printed in the Recorp, I 
commend this splendid journalist, and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for the 
accuracy of the information and the 
quality of the articles themselves. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EUROPE'S Economic Boom—A Stupy or How 
AND WHY 


(By Thomas W. Ottenad) 
(First of a series) 


WASHINGTON, April 13.—The United States 
stands at what may be the most challenging 
economic frontier it has faced since the great 
depression of the 1930's. 

The path it chooses will affect the pocket- 
books of most Americans, help or hinder mil- 
lions of the unemployed in finding jobs, and 
strongly influence business conditions. It 
also will do much to determine whether the 
United States will move forward in pros- 
perity or remain mired in a dangerous swamp- 
land where its economic growth has fallen 
far behind that of much of Western Europe. 

Less dramatic but more sophisticated and 
subtle than the problem of the 1930's, the 
question confronting the United States now 
is both difficult and complex: How, in a 
generally affluent and seemingly unconcerned 
society, to achieve and sustain faster eco- 
nomic development in order to meet the Na- 
tion’s needs, epitomized most poignantly by 
persistent and high unemployment. 

So far, the principal answer has been Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s proposal to cut taxes and 
deliberately run up sizable Federal deficits 
in an effort to pump new life into the eco- 
nomic bloodstream. 

Powerful voices have been raised in oppo- 
sition to the administration’s plan, for it 
offends the fiscally orthodox and provides 
opportunity for those so inclined to rant 
against Federal spending. More importantly, 
there is a sense of unease among many 
Americans, some of whom intuitively dislike 
deficit spending. While the United States 
has had tax cuts and budget deficits before, 
the Council of Economic Advisers believes 
this is the first time the package has been 
put forward as a deliberate device for boost- 
ing long-term growth. Its fate in Congress 
remains in doubt. After lengthy hearings, 
the House Ways and Means Committee is pre- 
paring a bill now. 

Economics, European style, are greatly in- 
fluenced by the public's view of government 
budgets and its attitude toward the role of 
government in the economy. In this area 
the differences between European and Ameri- 
can opinion are startling. 

Many Americans are uncomfortable about 
giving the Government a major hand in the 
economy. On the other hand, Europeans 
seem to accept major government action as 
natural and necessary. 

In an effort to appraise Mr. Kennedy's 
scheme, to find out why western Europe 
has boomed while the United States has 
lagged and to learn what economic policies 
have been used by European governments, 
a Post-Dispatch reporter recently completed 
a 6-week journey through western Europe. 
The trip covered 10,000 miles and six coun- 
tries, with studies of economic trends in five 
of them—France, Germany, Italy, Great 
Britain, and Sweden. 

Among the persons interviewed were gov- 
ernment Officials, private businessmen, 
bankers, economists, academicians, and rep- 
resentatives of the European Common 
Market and the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. 

Their views showed several basic differ- 
ences between recent economic practice in 
Europe and the United States. On the whole, 
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experts agreed, major European governments 
have been inclined to use more economic 
tools than the United States and to employ 
them faster and with more flexibility. 

In addition, many European governments 
play a larger, more direct and heavier role 
in economic development through a broad 
range of measures such as nationalized in- 
dustries, government partnership with busi- 
nessmen in ownership of some firms, and 
direct and indirect government investment. 

Analysis by European experts also pro- 
duced a number of clear conclusions ex- 
plaining Europe’s economic strides: 

1. The extremely low economic position 
from which some European countries started 
after World War II made it relatively easy 
to achieve impressive-looking gains. This 
was particularly true in France, West Ger- 
many, and Italy. 

2. Large scale American economic help 
since the war has been important. By last 
summer the total was nearly $29 billion in 
loans and outright grants, $12 billion of it 
through the Marshall plan alone. 

3. Especially favorable circumstances like 
Germany’s large labor pool of East German 
refugees, helped enormously in some places. 

4. Lowering of intra-European trade bar- 
riers through the Common Market, as well as 
other international efforts, contributed sub- 
stantially. 

5. Conscious efforts to encourage high 
rates of both public and private investment 
provided money for growth. 

6. Government policies, some of them 
bolder than those of the United States, fur- 
nished a boost. Taking a variety of forms, 
these programs included national economic 
planning in France, heavy public spending 
in Italy, generous incentives for business in 
Germany and the use of advanced budgetary 
concepts, notably in Sweden. The measures 
used by individual countries will be exam- 
ined in some detail in subsequent articles. 

Significantly, there was widespread agree- 
ment among those interviewed that much 
of the bloom is off the European picture. 
Slower growth rates, rising unemployment, 
and inflationary pressures are beginning to 
appear. Furthermore, many Europeans 
doubted that a nation as advanced tech- 
nologically as the United States could 
achieve growth rates as high as those of 
Western Europe. 

There was a general conviction, however, 
that the U.S. Government must take vigor- 
ous action if this country is to regain full 
economic vitality and full employment. In 
this connection, it was felt that Europe's ex- 
perience offered a number of worthwhile 
lessons, especially in the fields of budgetary 
policy and economic forecasting. 

The currents that stream across Europe's 
economic map run in many directions. Al- 
though big strides have been made toward 
ending some of the old, divisive rivalries, 
nationalism lurks beneath the surface, with 
the result that Europe’s economy, like its 
military and political life, still is a long way 
from unity. It remains, in large part, a col- 
lection of separate governments, or individ- 
ual men and varying policies. 

In Brussels, for example, Prof. Walter 
Hallstein, President of the Commission of 
the European Economic Community, seeks 
to hold the Common Market together and 
keep it outward looking after the battering 
it endured last January when the French 
vetoed Britain’s application for membership. 
In France, the unpredictable, one-man rule 
of President Charles de Gaulle received its 
most severe test recently when miners in 
the nationalized coal industry struck and 
defied even a threat of arrest. In Germany, 
Vice Chancellor Ludwig Erhard has called for 
an end to wage demands and price increases, 

that they might nullify the na- 
tion's spectacular progress. 

Great Britain, which recently witnessed 
the extraordinary phenomenon of riots by 
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the unemployed, is, like the United States, 
trying to put higher octane fuel into a sput- 
tering economic engine. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Reginald Maudling this month 
proposed, as expected, an expansionary 
budget with a record deficit. In Italy, na- 
tionalization of most of the electric industry 
by Premier Fanfani’s government has caused 
fear among businessmen of further govern- 
ment moves. In Sweden, Krister Wickman, 
brilliant young under secretary of finance, 
and his colleagues refine and review measures 
recently taken that will make the govern- 
ment a larger and more important source of 
investment capital. Wickman recently came 
to Washington at the request of American 
officials to explain the workings of Sweden’s 
unusual investment reserve system that en- 
courages businesses to put aside money in 
good times for investment in periods of slack. 

In Paris, an American expert, discussing 
the French attitude, remarked, “The French 
take it for granted that the government is 
responsible for full employment, that it 
should worry about prices and that it should 
have a policy for economic growth.” The 
commission of the European Economic Com- 
munity goes even further. In a report issued 
last fall, the executive branch of the six- 
nation Common Market said flatly: “It must 
be remembered that an economic order based 
on freedom can only exist in the world today 
at the price of constant state intervention 
in economic life.” Such views sound hereti- 
cal to many Americans, 

The differences between the old and new 
worlds is even more marked on deficit spend- 
ing. A top official of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, the 
20-member international consulting and 
study agency to which the United States be- 
longs, put it this way: “The European public 
couldn't care less about having a deficit in 
the government budget. Instead of worry- 
ing about it as Americans do, they don't 
even think about it.” 

In many European countries the budget is 
viewed as one of the most important policy 
tools available for promoting both long-range 
growth and short-term economic stability. 
A surplus is sought in good times; a deficit 
may be used as a stimulant during periods 
of slowdown. There is little of the psy- 
chological preoccupation with balancing the 
Federal budget each year that is found in 
some American circles. Said an OECD eco- 
nomist: “If you require the budget to be 
balanced regardless of economic conditions, 
you deprive yourself of a very important tool 
for influencing the economy.” 

The American distaste for deficit govern- 
ment spending has a curiously ironic twist 
to it, for many Americans who oppose Fed- 
eral deficits think nothing of taking on siz- 
able debts themselves for automobiles, fur- 
niture, even vacations. They seem to preach 
public thrift while practicing private 
prodigality. 

What ails the American economy? Euro- 
peans, for the most part, shared the Ken- 
nedy administration view that the Nation 
is suffering from rapid technological change 
and 5 years or more of underutilization of 
its resources. Like a powerful engine, it 
has been idling far below its best sustained 
cruising speed. A survey late last year 
showed only 83 percent of the Nation’s 
manufacturing capacity was in use. Simi- 
larly, manpower resources have not been 
fully employed. 

The economy has been moving upward, 
it is true, setting new records in personal in- 
come, employment, wages, salaries, and cor- 
porate profits. Yet failure to reach its full 
potential has cost the Nation dearly. The 
price was spelled out by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers last January in a comparison 
of actual and potential gross national prod- 
uct, the total value of all goods and services 
produced by the economy. The council esti- 
mated that between 1958 and 1962 actual 
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GNP fell $170 billion below what the Nation 
was capable of with already existing re- 
sources. That amounts to nearly $1,000 for 
each man, woman, and child. 

The state of the American economy is told 
in more than statistics, which skillful econ- 
omists and unwary amateurs can, and often 
do, use to prove just about anything. It 
is told most meaningfully in the painful 
human terms of unemployment, a persistent 
evil that has continued despite the Nation's 
generally prosperous state. 

Unhappily, since mid-1957, on the average, 
one out of about 16 workers has been out of 
a job. The average level of unemployment 
last year was 5.6 percent of the work force. 
A rate of 4 percent, roughly the average of 
the first postwar decade and a level the Ken- 
nedy administration would be happy to 
reach, has not been neared since the spring 
of 1957. Last year 67,800,000 Americans were 
at work, a new record, but there also were 
4 million workers without jobs. For some 
Americans, particularly the unskilled, today's 
clouds have had no silver lining for a long 
time, Increasing numbers have been with- 
out jobs for longer and longer periods. Be- 
tween 1957 and 1962 the number out of work 
6 months or longer rose by almost 150 
percent. 

The sluggishness of the American economy 
stands out in contrast when compared with 
what has been happening in Europe. A 
study by the OECD last November showed 
that the average yearly increase in GNP 
in the United States in the decade between 
1950 and 1960 amounted to 3.3 percent. This 
tied America with Denmark for 14th place 
among the 20 nations studied. In contrast, 
some European nations showed gains of more 
than double the American rate. West Ger- 
many led the race with an annual increase 
of 7.5 percent in GNP. Italy was 4th 
with 5.9, and France, 10th with 4.3. Sweden 
and the United Kingdom trailed the United 
States, with average yearly rises of 3.2 and 
2.6 percent, respectively. 

The United States fared just as poorly in 
a comparison of increases in GNP per worker. 
Its average yearly gain of 2.1 percent for 
the decade was fourth lowest among 14 coun- 
tries studied by the OECD. While some 
Americans like Representative THOMAS B. 
Curtis, Republican, Webster Groves, object 
that GNP is not a full measure of economic 
growth, it is used as a major yardstick by 
the OECD and other international groups. 

In addition, other measurements by the 
OECD and other authorities show a similar 
picture of more economic bounce in much 
of Europe. With the exception of Germany 
and Italy, where high unemployment has 
been cut substantially in the past year or 
so, major European countries have enjoyed 
much fuller employment than the United 
States. Industrial production has risen 
faster in the five European countries studied 
by the Post-Dispatch than in America. 

The portion of GNP being put into fixed 
investments by private business firms has 
been lower here than in most other indus- 
trialized countries. Except for 1957, the 
United States, because in part at least of its 
heavy burden of foreign aid, has suffered 
balance-of-payment deficits each year since 
1949, while some European coutries have ac- 
cumulated sizable surpluses. The United 
States has had four recessions since the war; 
Europe has had two. 

On the other hand, the United States has 
displayed far greater price stability than its 
European competitors, Between 1953 and 
1961 the cost of living in the United States 
rose by about 12 percent. In the five other 
countries studied, increases ranged from a 
low of 14 percent in Germany to a high of 38 
percent in France in the same period. 

While the United States has limped eco- 
nomically in recent years, it still stands out 
like a giant among pygmies. A study pre- 
pared last year for the Joint Congressional 
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Economic Committee showed that in 1960 the 
U.S. GNP was nearly double that of the 
Soviet Union and 5 to 10 times that of in- 
dividual western European nations. Using a 
complicated conversion formula based on in- 
ternal purchasing power parities in 1955, the 
study showed the following comparative 
GNP’s expressed in billions of dollars: United 
States, 504.4; Soviet Union, 235.5; Western 
Germany, 92.2; United Kingdom, 85.4; 
France, 84.8; Italy, 43.8. 

Even the combined economic power of the 
members of the Common Market, assuming 
they formed a cohesive unit, is far less than 
that of the United States. The Joint Con- 
gressional Committee study, as well as anal- 
yses by the Common Market itself, put the 
overall GNP of the Common Market at a little 
more than half that of the United States. 
The European Economic Community esti- 
mated that in 1959 its industrial production 
amounted to 54 percent of that of the United 
States. By 1972, it predicted, the Common 
Market total would be no more than 60 per- 
cent of American output. 

The differences that have existed between 
European and American economic perform- 
ance in recent years may narrow somewhat 
in the future. This is the nearly unanimous 
belief of experts interviewed by the Post- 
Dispatch. They pointed out that a slowdown 
in economic growth rate already has become 
evident in some European countries. The 
evidence is that the Continent will find it 
more difficult to achieve rapid growth in the 
1960's than it did in the 1950's. Europe may 
be reaching the stage where it will begin to 
encounter the same kinds of problems the 
United States has struggled with for many 
years. 

Last year the United States enjoyed above 
average growth that ranked high in the in- 
ternational scale. The Council of Economic 
Advisers put the increase in real GNP in 
1962 at 5½ percent. However, part of the 
gain was attributed to the upswing from the 
recession that started in 1960. It is not ex- 
pected to be duplicated this year. 

Long-range economic trends throughout 
much of the free world will be influenced in 
the future by the path followed by the 
Common Market. Will the six-nation Com- 
munity set up a high tariff wall to protect 
its members, or will it become outward look- 
ing and favor free trade? The final answer 
has been lost in the haze of confusion that 
followed France's veto of the British applica- 
tion to join the Common Market. 

Another important factor in future world 
developments is the influence of the OECD. 
The international Organization in 1961 set 
a target of an overall increase of 50 perc t 
in real GNP by 1970 for its 20 member coun- 
tries. The OECD is bringing the pressure of 
public attention to bear on its members, in 
an effort to reach its goal. For example, in 
two reports late last year, the Organization 
expressed concern that the United States 
had fallen below the yearly growth target of 
44 percent set for it in the OECD plan. It 
urged prompt action to stimulate American 
growth. 

There vis remarkable agreement among 
European economists and Government offi- 
cials as to what the United States should do 
to perk up its rate of development. It needs 
a bold fiscal policy, they said. In plain 
language they meant: Cut taxes and unbal- 
ance the budget. Some also would like to see 
higher Government expenditures, although 
others thought these could be put off until 
after the budget deficit has led, hopefully, to 
more nearly full employment. Standby au- 
thority to change tax rates and Government 
expenditures to deal more rapidly with 
changing economic conditions also were 
suggested. 

Steps have been taken by the administra- 
tion in its effort, as Mr. Kennedy promised so 
frequently in the 1960 presidential campaign 
to “get this country moving again.” Among 
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them are larger depreciation allowances, a T- 
percent tax credit for new investment, aid 
to depressed areas, the manpower develop- 
ment and training act, extension of the so- 
cial security and public welfare programs 
and an accelerated schedule of public works. 

None of these measures is as far-reaching, 
as controversial or as novel to Americans as 
the pending proposal for cutting taxes by 
$10.2 billion and deliberately putting the 
Federal budget into the red by $11.9 billion 
in the coming fiscal year. The theory is that 
such action will encourage a higher level of 
business activity and private spending. 
This in turn will stimulate growth, produce 
new jobs and more government revenue. 

This is the theory. Will it work? Ex- 
perts disagree. It is uncertain, too, whether 
Congress will accept the plan in anything 
like the form proposed by Mr. Kennedy. 

The situation is made more difficult by its 
very complexity. Modern economies have 
become so complicated that, as the President 
said in a speech last May, they involve mat- 
ters “which are beyond the comprehension 
of most men.” 

As a result, the public reaction to new and 
unproven measures is likely to be apathetic, 
skeptical or antagonistic. Mr. Kennedy rec- 
ognized this hazard in his speech a year 
ago. He observed wryly that today’s com- 
plicated economic problems “do not lend 
themselves to the great sort of passionate 
movements which have stirred this country 
so often in the past.” 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 

Apr. 15, 1963] 

France's “Le PLAN, ONCE A JOKE TO EUROPE, 
Has GIVEN ECONOMY VITALITY, STABILITY, 
AND GROWTH—BASICALLY Ir CONSISTS OF 
SETTING Goats THAT ARE VOLUNTARY IN 
CONCEPT AND EXECUTION BUT BACKED BY 
GOVERNMENT INCENTIVES AND CONTROLS 

(By Thomas W. Ottenad) 

WASHINGTON, April 15.—Talk to almost 
anyone in Europe about France's great eco- 
nomic leap forward, and he is likely to be- 
gin—and end—with “le plan.” 

The French system of national economic 
planning has become an object of widespread 
interest in the wake of a dramatic change 
in the country’s life. Once regarded deri- 
sively by other Europeans as almost comic- 
opera joke, the French economy has sud- 
denly gained a vitality, stability, and growth 
that have won respect and attention. 

Critics like to point out that many fac- 
tors besides planning have contributed to 
French growth, that Germany, without na- 
tional programing, has grown faster than 
France. Said Jacques Plassard, director of 
an economic research center supported by 
large French industrial firms, “The plan be- 
haves like a rooster that sings when the 
sun rises and says, ‘See, I have made the 
sun rise.“ 

Pierre Masse, the friendly, mild-mannered 
chief of the French Economic Planning Com- 
mission, readily concedes that the plan has 
not singlehandedly fashioned the country's 
economic boom. In fact, in his office in a 
rather worn-looking building on the left 
bank in Paris, he goes to considerable length 
to show visitors that hard work, ingenuity, 
and other reasons having nothing to do with 
economic planning have played a large part 
in France's robust growth. 

Nonetheless, it is “le plan” that has cap- 
tured the imagination and even elicited the 
envy of countries whose growth rates have 
trailed the French mark. Economists and 
government officials have been flocking to 
Paris from many parts of the world, includ- 
ing the United States and Great Britain, to 
see how the French so-called indicative 
planning system works. 

Basically, the French approach consists of 
setting 4-year targets for economic growth, 
investment, production, wages, prices, and a 
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multitude of other factors. The plan spells 
out steps needed to reach these objectives 
and offers incentives and indirect controls 
for pushing the economy across the goal line. 

Preparation of “le plan” begins with for- 
mulation of several alternatives, general 
schemes of economic development by Masse’s 
office, the Commissariat General du Plan. 
After one of the alternatives is approved 
by the French Cabinet, it becomes both a 
policy statement of government intentions 
and a basic framework around which is 
built the final, working program. 

In an extraordinary, cooperative under- 
taking, representatives of government, busi- 
ness, trade unions, and nearly every sector 
of society join to carry out the painstaking 
job of program building. A total of about 
3,500 persons, serving without pay, work on 
25 planning committees, preparing the com- 
ponents of a comprehensive scheme. 

Twenty of the committees tackle indi- 
vidual sectors of the economy, such as agri- 
culture, steel production, or education. The 
other five groups deal with general problems 
of manpower, overall balance and financing, 
research, productivity, and regional plan- 
ning. 

Out of this massive community effort 
comes an equally massive economic develop- 
ment plan, hundreds of pages long and al- 
most infinite in detail. It sets production 
targets and other goals for every major 
branch of the economy. In addition, for 
some industries, like steel, cement, and pub- 
licly owned operations, there are specific ob- 
jectives for individual firms. 

Masse and his brilliant young assistant, 
Paul Lemerle, emphasize that the French 
plan is voluntary both in concept and execu- 
tion. Masse likes to call it “planning with- 
out planners, or planning by the planned.” 

The target for each economic sector is 
much the same as the sum of the plans by 
individual firms in that branch, he stressed. 
“The goals have not been dictated by gov- 
ernment bureaucrats, but have been set by 
the people who run the businesses and who 
do the work,” he said. 

Firms are not compelled to participate. 
Nor are they required to expand their out- 
put in agreement with the plan’s outlines 
unless they choose to do so. 

While it is true that French businessmen 
voice little objection to “le plan” and seem 
happy to take part in it, the system con- 
tains a variety of incentives and financial 
controls that give the Government a large 
voice in shaping, directing, and regulating 
the economy. 

Some major examples: The Government 
may grant low-interest loans to firms whose 
programs are in accord with the plan. If a 
concern's plans are out of step with the na- 
tional scheme, the Ministry of Finance may 
not allow it to issue bonds for financing its 
proposals. On the other hand, firms with 
approved projects may receive a 7-year ex- 
emption from a 50 percent tax on part of 
their dividends. 

In addition, there are Government grants, 
subsidies for scientific and technical re- 
search, equipment bonuses and other allur- 
ing devices. 

Masse and his aids are willing to concede 
that “le plan” has been directly responsible 
for only a small part of France’s economic 
growth. Lemerle, in an off-the-cuff esti- 
mate, suggested that of the 4.5 percent aver- 
age annual increase in production since the 
planning process was started in 1946, per- 
haps up to 1.5 percent resulted from the 
program itself. 

The French planners attribute much of 
the nation's growth to the ingenuity and 
hard work of French employees, many of 
whom still work 46 hours a week. The 
growth of the Common Market has helped 
by providing new outlets for French prod- 
ucts. The devaluation of the franc three 
times since World War II has aided financial 
stability. 
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Experts outside the Government cite a 
number of other contributing factors. Im- 
portant among these was the stagnation of 
French industry between the First and 
Second World Wars. When technological 
advances from other countries began to be 
adopted after World War II, French pro- 
duction showed spectacular gains. 

Highly important, too, is direct Govern- 
ment influences through public ownership 
of a large part of the economy, French ex- 
perts estimate that the nationally owned 
sector accounts for about 30 percent of their 
nation’s economic activity. The big Renault 
automobile manufacturing works, the Air 
France commercial airline, a number of ma- 
jor commercial banks and insurance firms, 
railroads and coal mines are among the more 
important, publicly owned industries. 

Since the Government controls directly or 
indirectly about half of all investment, it 
can do much to shape the nation’s economic 
course. Other factors that have contributed 
to French growth include American aid and 
inflationary price increases. 

When all of these elements are considered, 
the major value of le plan, in the view of 
Masse, American experts, and others, has 
been in developing a cooperative spirit 
among business, government, and labor and 
in creating a climate conducive to growth. 

The painstaking studies made in the plan- 
ning process also have provided a better pub- 
lic understanding of economic realities, 
made it possible to consider the relation of 
individual sectors to the entire economy and 
encouraged industries to adopt higher 
growth targets than they might otherwise 
have done. The nation’s development has 
been more regi.lar and orderly than it would 
have been without planning, said Lemerle. 

There is no question that the French plan 
has been bold about setting high fiying tar- 
gets. The present program, covering the 
years 1962 through 1965, aims for an average 
yearly increase in gross domestic product of 
5.5 percent. Actual performance last year 
beat this goal by a sizable margin, reach- 
ing an increase of 6.3 percent. 

Last year’s achievements gave the nation 
a strong start toward reaching its 1965 goals. 
In 1962, nearly every sector equaled or ex- 
ceeded the yearly objectives spelled out in 
the plan. The only branches falling short 
were construction, electricity, and a miscel- 
laneous category that includes services. 

The daring nature of the plan is clearly 
indicated by the amount of growth it seeks 
for some individual sectors. Using 1959 as 
a base year, the current program aims at 
boosting electric power output by 1965 by 
8 percent, chemical production by 57 per- 
cent, construction by 46 percent, and com- 
munications by 59 percent. For industry as 
a whole the overall target is an increase of 
one-fourth over 1959 output. 

While the French economy has been shoot- 
ing upward, “le plan” has had to endure some 
failures. None of the four plans adopted 
since 1946 has succeeded in controlling in- 
flation. Nor have they met the nation’s need 
for housing and schools. 

Some experts outside the French Govern- 
ment have serious reservations about le plan. 
They wonder how far state planning can 
go without becoming all-compelling and con- 
trolling. They suggest that the real test of 
whether national planning will work is still 
to come as France begins to struggle once 
again with its old enemy, inflation, and with 
the new need to create jobs for a labor force 
that is expanding for the first time since 
the war. Masse himself admits that plan- 
ning will be more difficult in the freer inter- 
national climate expected to flow from the 
European Common Market. Nonetheless, he 
sees great, unrealized potential in the plan- 
ning process. He believes that over the 
period of a generation or more it may trans- 
form living conditions and alter the basic 
direction and orientation of modern society. 
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He suggests that through long-range plan- 
ning a nation can choose what it wants from 
the glittering baubles of an affluent society. 
Masse believes the present plan is moving 
France in the direction of stressing public 
needs like health, education, housing, cul- 
ture, and scientific and technical research in 
preference to what he has described as “the 
proliferation of individual consumer goods.” 

Like so many forward-looking movements 
in Europe le plan bears the imprint of Jean 
Monnet. The brilliant Frenchman who later 
fathered the Common Market served as 
France's first planning director. The initial 
plan concentrated French resources on six 
basic industries and reached most of its 
targets by 1953. 

The second program, placing emphasis not 
only on producing more but producing better, 
beat its goals in the period from 1954 
through 1957. The third plan was just 
about on target when it concluded in 1961 
after some of its initial goals were cut back. 
In view of the current U.S. effort to stimulate 
its economic growth, should some kind of 
long-range national planning be tried here? 
Among conflicting answers was this inter- 
esting reply from Plassard, the director of the 
business-sponsored French Center for Eco- 
nomic Research: 

“The question of whether the United 
States should plan depends on political and 
psychological considerations. That is, does 
the United States need reassurance that 
its future will be sound? If it does, then it 
needs economic planning. If it does not 
require reassurances, then it does not need 
national planning.” 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Apr. 16, 1963] 


GERMANY’s ECONOMY, Fastest GROWING IN 
WESTERN EUROPE, SLOWS— INFLATION NEW 
PROBLEM—So-CALLED SOCIAL MARKET SYS- 
TEM REVERES FREE ENTERPRISE AND COMPE- 
TITION AS Best REGULATORS BUT LEAVES 
ROOM FOR GOVERNMENT ACTION, Too 


(By Thomas W. Ottenad) 


Wasurincton, April 16.—Between Frank- 
furt and Bonn along the river Rhine, stark 
German hills brood against the sky. Al- 
though their slopes are steep and their soil 
thin, many have been tilled almost to the 
summit. Grapevines march in rows to the 
top. Retaining walls built of stones carried 
laboriously up the rugged inclines keep the 
hills from washing away in heavy rains. 

The incredibly hard work that has gone 
into these hillside fields illustrates one rea- 
son for West Germany’s great growth since 
World War II. The German capacity and 
appetite for hard, unremitting labor have 
played a large part in restoring a defeated, 
shattered nation to its former position as one 
of the most powerful economic machines in 
the world. 

Unlike its neighbor, France, where national 
planning has become an important factor in 
economic growth, Germany stands stolidly 
against government programing. “Turn the 
people and the money loose, and they will 
make the country strong,” is the rallying 
ery of Ludwig Erhard, the rotund Minister 
for Economics who may be the country’s next 
Chancellor. 

But even the removal of restraints and of 
Nazi State controls, plus extraordinarily hard 
work, does not explain why this once pros- 
trate nation has been able to hoist itself 
faster and farther than any other Western 
country. It is not enough to account for an 
increase of 162 percent in German indus- 
trial production between 1950 and 1961. 
Nor is it adequate to explain a 7.5 percent 
average annual increase in gross national 
product between 1950 and 1960 as Germany 
topped 19 other major Western nations in 
the new international game of growthman- 
ship. 

Many factors account for the German per- 
formance. One of the most important is a 
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set of peculiarly favorable circumstances over 
which the Germans themselves had no 
control. 

“The ‘Wirtschaftswunder,’ or economic 
miracle, that has been achieved here,” said 
one well-informed official in a recent inter- 
view with the Post-Dispatch in Bonn, “is 
principally the result of the situation in 
which the Germans found themselves, one 
that was conducive to fast growth.” 

Quickly he ticked off some of the condi- 
tions: large postwar demand by many coun- 
tries for heavy machinery, one of Germany’s 
most important exports; a large pool of cheap 
labor as some 13 million Germans, many 
of them refugees from the Soviet zone, fled 
into Western Germany before the Berlin 
wall was built in the summer of 1961; rela- 
tively low and stable wages—in 1950 the 
average weekly earnings of German indus- 
trial workers amounted to about $16; enor- 
mous reconstruction needs, and the low level 
to which wartime devastation had reduced 
the German economy, making fast, big 
gains easy. 

Also important was large-scale and timely 
American aid. Up through last June 30 the 
United States had provided slightly more 
than $4 billion in assistance to West Ger- 
many. 

There is a feeling in some quarters that 
events in postwar Germany have, at least 
until recently, been far more favorable to 
German business concerns than to their 
workers. 

“Look at it this way,” said one German 
official. “Our firms have invested heavily in 
expanding their plants, with much of the 
money coming out of high profits. But it 
was the consumer who provided the profits 
through the prices he paid. If he was a 
German worker, he was paying, too, through 
the relatively low wages he was making un- 
til recent years. Our tax burden is large 
and it falls heavily on lower and middle- 
income groups.” 

Reflecting this view is the fact that many 
of the Government’s economic policies have 
been designed for the benefit of business 
firms and investors. Typical was a generous 
provision allowing concerns to deduct from 
their taxable incomes up to 50 percent of 
profits if the money was reinvested. 

Explaining the Government philosophy, Dr. 
Johann Schollhorn, chief of the Federal Eco- 
nomics Ministry’s branch dealing with plan- 
ning, growth, and anticyclical policies, re- 
marked: “The major policy since 1949 has 
been to promote investment, especially in the 
basic industries, through tax subsidies, big 
allowances for depreciation and tax benefits 
for investment.” The result has been an 
investment boom in which gross investment 
has regularly amounted to about one-fourth 
of gross national product. 

Although Germany puts more emphasis on 
private initiative and minimum Government 
controls than any other country studied by 
the Post-Dispatch, it has not hesitated to use 
a full and imaginative arsenal of Government 
tools to direct and encourage economic 
growth. 

The Government also has played a major 
role in the country’s growth through its role 
as an investor. It makes direct investments 
in public works and provides subsidies to 
agriculture and the federally owned railroad 
system, Indirectly, it has provided money 
through loans for housebuilding, agriculture, 
and shipbuilding. Investment of public 
funds last year amounted to 25 billion marks 
(about $6.25 billion). Slightly more than 
half of it consisted of direct investments by 
Federal, State, and local governments, while 
the rest was used for loans. 

Germany’s so-called “social market sys- 
tem” reveres the free marketplace and 
competition as the best of all possible eco- 
nomic regulators, but it provides room for 
major Government action, too. The state 
stands willing to influence and correct the 
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economy through tax-related measures, and 
it follows an active policy of promoting eco- 
nomic growth and price stability. 

Furthermore, there is room in years. Gross 
national product rose by 5.7 percent in 1961 
and by only 4.1 percent last year. Both 
marks were well below previous levels. The 
1962 gain was the lowest of the postwar 
period except for 1958. 

New problems, chiefly inflation, rising costs 
and a shortage of workers are beginning to 
plague the German economy. “Yes, we have 
inflation now,” said Schollhorn. 

He pointed out that the German price in- 
dex rose 18 percent from 1954 to 1960. Since 
then the rise has steepened, going up 3 per- 
cent in 1960, 4.1 percent in 1961 and 4.2 per- 
cent last year. Average wages and salaries 
rose 30 percent from 1959 through 1962. All 
in all, prices and costs have risen faster in 
Germany than in most industrial countries 
in the last couple of years. 

Schollhorn termed the present inflationary 
spiral one of the worst the country has en- 
countered since the war. It was exceeded 
in intensity only by the ruinous period im- 
mediately following World War II and by that 
experienced in 1951 and 1952, stemming 
chiefly from the Korean war. 

The Government's principal policy for deal- 
ing with the present situation has consisted 
for the most part of appeals to labor and 
management to keep wage and price increases 
below gains in productivity, expected to 
amount to about 3.5 percent a year, The 
Government is trying to hold increases in its 
own expenditures within the same limit. 

Despite dire warnings by Erhard, there are 
signs that the policy is not working very ef- 
fectively. A number of workers, including 
Federal civil service employees have recently 
won wage increases exceeding the Govern- 
ment's guideline. Government expenditures 
appear to be going over the limit, too. The 
budget proposed for this year cails for spend- 
ing at least 6 percent higher than last year, 
while some experts think the final rise may 
be closer to 10 percent. 

Dr. Wilhelmina Dreissig, a senior staff di- 
rector of the Deutsche Bundesbank, or Ger- 
man Central Bank, warned in an interview 
that inflation is “the most dangerous aspect” 
of Germany's present economic situation. It 
may be aggravated by a labor shortage and 
continuing heavy demand for housing. Al- 
though some 700,000 foreign workers are 
employed in Germany, a survey last Novem- 
ber showed 600,000 unfilled jobs with only 
90,000 workers unemployed. The demand for 
housing is such that residential building 
costs have risen nearly one-third since 1958. 

Prosperous and thriving, Germany shows 
little resemblance to the broken nation that 
started and lost World War II. It is again 
one of the world’s leading economic powers. 
Depending on the measuring scale used, its 
gross national product ranks first or second 
in Western Europe. Its steel production in 
1960 was second highest in Europe, exceeded 
only by that of the Soviet Union. Its share 
of world trade has climbed back to its 1929 
mark. Living standards have surpassed the 
prewar level. Average incomes more than 
doubled between 1950 and 1960. 

This somber country with its sober, stolid 
people seems driven by a desire for prosperity 
and . The memory of the misery and 
poverty it endured after its great war lives 
vividly in the ruins still visible in Berlin, in 
the large number of men with limping gait 
or artificial hands, in the words of a German 
who said passionately: 

“The German people will never forget the 
period from 1945 to 1948. The economy 
broke down completely. A cigarette was 
worth 5 or 6 marks. Nobody wanted money; 
it was worthless. The trains were crowded 
with people going to the country to try to 
get food. They offered jewelry, clothes, fur- 
niture, anything they had. If they didn’t 
have anything to swap, they starved.” 
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[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Apr, 17, 1963] 

CONFIDENT IraLy ExPects EcoNomy To 
KEEP ON GROWING—SPENDING BY GOVERN- 
MENT A BIG FacCTOR—ATMOSPHERE BORN OF 
SUCCESS PERVADES ANCIENT LAND—UPSURGE 
SINCE War, ONE OF WoRLD’s FASTEST— 
TECHNOLOGY Has VITAL ROLE 

(By Thomas W, Ottenad) 

WASHINGTON, April 17.—An American busi- 
nessman smiled as he glanced out his office 
window on a sunny, spring day in Rome re- 
cently. 

“The Italian people,” he remarked, “have 
fallen in love with growth.” 

Outside the office the Via Veneto, Rome’s 
most fashionable street, was thronged with 
smartly dressed, prosperous-looking men and 
women, Shops displayed chic, Italian-de- 
signed clothes and elegant jewelry with 
beauty and prices that took one's breath 
away. The traffic jam, as usual, was enor- 
mous; the confusion, ferocious, and the 
scent of success, strong and heavy. 

In this street scene there was something 
youthful and vital about an ancient land 
that once ruled most of the known world. 
The attitude was somehow that of a teen- 
ager, growing fast and full of unlimited con- 
fidence about the future. 

It was an atmosphere born of success, cre- 
ated by a tremendous surge of power dis- 
played by the Italian economy in recent 
years, a record that shows growth and more 
growth at nearly every turn. 

Italy’s gross national product last year was 
nearly double its 1953 level; so was national 
income. Average income per person in 1961 
was 314 times what it was in 1948. By the 
end of 1960, compared with 1953, industrial 
production had risen by 85 percent; imports 
had doubled, and exports had trebled. 
Italy's holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
ranked behind only those of the United 
States, Germany and the United Kingdom. 

This was a country where from 1928 to 
1948 the income of average Italians had not 
risen one cent, Yet since World War II the 
nation has had one of the world’s fastest 
growing economies. 

Throughout the 1950's national output 
rose at a yearly average of 5.9 percent, two- 
thirds above the American level and fourth 
fastest among 18 European nations. In re- 
cent years the boom has been even faster. 
In 1960 the gross national product climbed 
by 7.1 percent; in 1961 by 7.9 and last year 
by 5.5. 

While future growth is likely to be slower 
than this dizzy pace, both Italians and im- 
partial observers expect it to continue to 
advance strongly. H. Gardner Ainsworth, the 


capable and experienced economics coun- 


selor for the American embassy in Rome, ob- 
served, “Sustained high growth should con- 
tinue for years and years because there are 
large-scale demands still unmet here.” 

Ainsworth predicted annual average growth 
of between 5 and 6 percent for the rest of 
this decade. The significance of such a rate 
is clearly indicated by the fact that it would 
double the Nation’s income in about 12 years. 

Despite its history as one of the world's 
oldest and greatest civilizations, Italy in its 
recent years of advance, have been, in many 
ways, like a young, underdeveloped nation, 
because it had so little. 

Just how little Italians had is clear from 
one of Ainsworth’s studies. I 1938 average 
income per person was about $200 a year, a 
bare 10-percent higher than its level 10 years 
earlier. Mussolini’s grandiose dreams of em- 
pire and his repressive fascist regime had 
done little for the economy except to clamp 
tight controls and state ownership on much 
of it. 

By the end of World War II income had 
dropped even lower. Cut to half its prewar 
level, it stood at what was probably its lowest 
point in 75 years. 
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The beginning of post war reconstruction 
brought it back up to $200 by 1948, and the 
impetus of the Marshall plan yielded further 
gains by 1953 when most major wartime re- 
construction had been completed. Since 
then the rise has been even faster. By 1961 
average income stood at $700, or 314 times 
the 1948 level. 

The depressed position from which Italy 
started has played an important part in its 
recent big gains. Modern technology, replac- 
ing antiquated methods, boosted output 
sharply. Workers shifted from low-produc- 
ing agriculture to higher paying, higher pro- 
ducing industrial jobs as new factories 
sprang up. The industrial plant, which had 
been small, highly protected and rigidly con- 
trolled under Mussolini, expanded, pulled 
down its trade barriers and emerged sud- 
denly on the world scene as a vigorous com- 
petitor. Abundant cheap labor and relative 
price stability also helped. 

In the opinion of Ainsworth and other stu- 
dents, including Giovanni Landriscina, 
economics expert of the Italian Budget Min- 
istry, the Government action that contrib- 
uted most to Italy’s outstanding growth has 
been a continuing policy of high public ex- 
penditures and investments. 

Between 1951 and 1961, one study showed, 
Government spending rose by 86 percent, or 
slightly faster than the gross national prod- 
uct. When public investments, rather than 
merely operating expenses, are taken into 
account, the role of the Government becomes 
even more impressive. 

Of all the money plowed back into invest- 
ments in 1961, nearly 40 percent came 
directly or indirectly from the Government. 
The rate of both public and private invest- 
ment has been nearly double that of the 
United States. Last year 21 percent of all 
available resources went into investment. 

In typically Italian fashion, the nation’s 
economy is highly individualistic. It seems 
to disregard most rules, intertwining public 
and private elements perhaps more closely 
than any other Western nation. The Gov- 
ernment plays one of its most significant 
roles through what are delicately described 
as “state holdings.” These are firms owned 
either wholly or in part by the Central 
Government. 

Fountainhead of the system is composed 
of two state holding companies—IRI, the 
Institute for Industrial Reconstruction, and 
the better known but smaller ENI, or Na- 
tional Hydrocarbons Agency. Experts esti- 
mate that as much as one-third of all pro- 
duction comes from state-controlled firms. 

IRI controls more than 100 operating con- 
cerns and exerts a pervasive influence. 
Through its subsidiaries it controls the en- 
tire radio, television, and urban telephone 
systems; virtually all airline business 
through the Al Italia commerical line; 80 
percent or more of shipbuilding and pig iron 
production; more than half of steel output 
and passenger shipping; one-fourth of elec- 
tric power generation; and one-fifth of the 
banking system. 

ENI has five main management firms, 
around which are grouped 75 operating com- 
panies, some of which carry on important 
business abroad. Concentrating principally 
on oil and gas exploration and production, it 
also operates a chain of service stations, res- 
taurants, and motels. 

The Government role in the field of busi- 
ness is a growing one. Last year the electric 
power industry was nationalized. IRI and 
ENI together have 325,000 employees. By 
1965 the number of workers employed di- 
rectly or indirectly by state-controlled firms 
is expected to reach 500,000. 

Some of the most important Government 
expenditures have been those in the poverty- 
stricken southern half of Italy. In an effort 
to make agricultural and industrial develop- 
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ment possible there, the Government has 
undertaken to finance the entire cost of pro- 
viding roads, water systems and other public 
utilities for the south. More than 2,000 bil- 
lion lire (about $3,200 million) in Federal 
money has been provided under a 15-year 
program that started in 1950. 

Despite its extraordinary growth in recent 
years, the nation still lags far behind other 
large Western countries. Using exchange 
rates for conversion purposes, a study by 
Ainsworth showed Italy’s gross national prod- 
uct in 1961 was about $35 billion. 

That was only a little more than one-third 
the total output of the United Kingdom and 
about one-fifteenth of the US. level. Na- 
tional income at $27 billion showed about the 
same ratios, 

The extraordinary paradoxes of Italy— 
where modern automobiles creep slowly 
through narrow archways in the ancient city 
wall of Rome, where the impressive ruins of 
the superbly proportioned Roman colosseum 
contrast sharply with modern, box-like 
apartment buildings splashed with garish 
colors—extend into the country’s economic 
life. 

Although the Government has spent and 
invested heavily, its action, in the view of 
most impartial observers, was not deliber- 
ately designed to stimulate growth. The 
major aim, rather, was simply to meet ac- 
cumulated public needs. The threat repre- 
sented by the Italian Communist Party, the 
largest in Europe outside the Soviet Union, 
lent political urgency to the task. 

There is paradox, too, between economic 
performance and philosophy. Although 
Italians think nothing of mixing public and 
private spending in a strange potpourri, they 
hesitate at the thought of using other strong 
Government action should their booming 
economy slip. Italian officials made it plain 
they would not like to employ the stimulus 
of a tax cut and budget deficit, now being 
considered by the United States. 

Their reluctance is doubly paradoxical, for 
the Italian budget has shown deficits regu- 
larly for at least 40 years. Italian officals 
point out, however, that the deficits were 
small and were not deliberate growth devices, 
but resulted from spending programs that 
were believed to be needed. 

“The Italians really are quite conservative 
in their economic notions,” said one well- 
informed observer. “Like the United States, 
their Government dislikes tinkering with 
fiscal measures. 

“They recall vividly the severe inflation 
they suffered after the war, and they don’t 
want to risk anything that might lead to it 
again. Besides, with the boom they have 
had, they haven't needed tax cuts or other 
stimuli.” 

The Italians have jumped on the economic 
planning bandwagon that has been rolling 
through much of Western Europe recently. 
A Government commission has been at work 
on an initial report aimed at establishing a 
planning system, but little action is e 
until after the national elections later this 
month, 

Informed sources expect eventual develop- 
ment of a rather limited system of long- 
range economic projections and forecasts, but 
without the detailed production targets that 
mark the French economic planning system. 

Full of vitality and bursting with confi- 
dence, Italians are looking to the future with- 
out worry. Although creeping inflation has 
been apparent for about 18 months—the cost 
of living rose 5 percentage points last year 
and salaries climbed 20 percent for Govern- 
ment workers and an average of about 15 per- 
cent in private industry—most Italian offi- 
cials see little serious danger ahead. 

In love with growth, Italy expects to keep 
right on growing for some time to come. 
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[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Apr. 18, 1963] 

BRITAIN, TURNING TO LONG-RANGE PLANNING, 
Pins HOPES ON TWIN AGENCIES FOR ECO- 
NOMIC Upitirr—“Neppx" AND “Niccy"” CRE- 
ATED To INCREASE OUTPUT AND MEET WORLP 
Price COMPETITION—$2 BILLION DEFICIT 
RECOMMENDED IN BUDGET 


(By Thomas W. Ottenad) 


WASHINGTON, April 18—The British are 
counting heavily on a set of economic twins, 
which with their fondness for nicknames, 
they have labeled “Neddy” and “Niccy,” to 
revive their sluggish economy. 

“Neddy” is the National Economic Devel- 
opment Council (NEDC). Its objective: To 
prepare a national plan of economic develop- 
ment that will increase the country's eco- 
nomic growth by 4 percent each year through 
1965. “Niccy” is the National Incomes Com- 
mission. Its task: To help achieve a nonin- 
flationary income policy that will make 
British prices more competitive in the world 
market. 

Both agencies are seeking measures that 
will produce sustained, long-term growth. 
In addition, the Government has taken a 
number of short-range actions designed to 
quicken the nation’s erratic business pulse. 
Chief architect of this program is Reginald 
Maudling, who became chancellor of the ex- 
chequer last July in a Cabinet shakeup. 

Since then he has boosted Government 
spending, cut indirect taxes and eased credit, 
all in the hope, as the British put it, of 
“reflating” the economy. More importantly, 
he now has taken the same course President 
Kennedy has proposed for the United 
States—sizable tax cuts and a whopping Gov- 
ernment deficit. 

In a budget submitted less than 2 weeks 
ago for the fiscal year that began April 1, 
Maudling recommended a record overall defi- 
cit of $2 billion. Along with tax cuts, he 
boosted public expenditures. He estimated 
his fiscal plan would put $700 million in 
added spending or purchasing power into the 
economy. 

Both “Neddy” and “Niccy,” as well as 
Maudling’s short-range measures, have come 
under heavy fire from many sides, Liberal 
economists, some businessmen and the Labor 
Party, which scents victory in elections ex- 
pected to be held next year, argue that the 
Tories’ program is too little and too late to 
rescue Britain from its stagnant economic 
backwaters. 

In the last few months, which have come 
to be known ruefully as the winter of Brit- 
ain’s discontent, nature and man seemed to 
conspire against the British. The winter 
brought some of the most extreme and pro- 
longed cold weather in history. Across the 
Channel French President de Gualle pro- 
duced another kind of chill by dashing Brit- 
ain’s hopes of entering the Common Market. 
Unemployment rose alarmingly and some of 
the jobless rioted outside Parliament. 

Back of it all was a basic economic prob- 
lem that is distressingly familiar to the 
United States—an agonizingly slow rate of 
growth in a period when other nations have 
been booming. 

Throughout the 1950's Great Britain could 
achieve no more than a modest yearly in- 
crease of 2.6 percent in its gross national 
product (the value of all goods and services) . 
This was an even poorer showing than that 
of the United States, which managed to 
climb by 3.3 percent in the same period. 

Comparison became all the more invidious 
when Britain looked across the channel 
where some of its continental neighbors 
were scaling the economic heights at a pace 
two or three times as fast as Britain’s. 
Throughout Europe’s fabulous fifties, Ger- 
many boosted its gross national product by 
a yearly average of 7.5 percent; Italy, by 5.9, 
and France, by 4.3. All in all, Britain ranked 
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no better than 18th of 20 nations studied by 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. 

Compounding the British ailment was a 
frustrating stop-and-go pattern of develop- 
ment. At times domestic demand for goods 
and services would rise smartly. But this 
was regarded with some concern in Britain 
where about one-fourth of gross national 
product depends on exports. Heavy home 
demand tended to send prices up, increase 
imports, reduce exports, adversely affect the 
nation’s balance of payments and cause con- 
cern about the soundness of British sterling, 
one of the world’s major currencies. 

In the face of such developments, the Gov- 
ernment on several occasions moved to curb 
demand at home. Typical was the summer 
of 1961, when it increased bank interest rates 
and taxes, called for a “wage pause,” limited 
public expenditures and tightened credit. 
Measures such as these periodically slowed 
the British economy to a crawl. Then, one 
by one, the restrictions would come off and 
stimuli would be used to encourage growth 
once again. 

Out of all this has come slow, sporadic 
development. The British economy has 
lurched forward only to stop suddenly, like 
a car with a powerful set of brakes applied 
too fast. 

There is disagreement over whether this 
stop-and-go policy was necessary. Hugh 
Weeks, a keen businessman who is a di- 
rector of the Industrial and Commercial 
Finance Corp., believes it was not. In a 
recent interview with the Post-Dispatch in 
his office in the financial district of London, 
he suggested that what Britain has needed 
all along are strong measures to expand pro- 
duction. 

“The balance of payments might haye suf- 
fered at the outset,” he predicted, “but even- 
tually exports would have risen and it would 
have been remedied.” 

On the other hand, Peter G. Davies, a 
young and impressively capable economics 
adviser to the Treasury Department, believes 
the problem is especially difficult for both 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
because of their positions as the world’s ma- 
jor bankers, “Other countries,” Davies re- 
marked, “can take more chances with their 
currencies because they don’t have everyone 
peering over their shoulder, waiting to 
pounce on them. Both the United States 
and Britain have had to be on guard lest 
extremely rapid economic growth upset their 
balance of payments too drastically.” 

Harried by its unsatisfactory performance, 
Britain now, for the first time, has turned 
to long-range economic planning in an effort 
to find a way out of its vicious circle. Sur- 
prisingly enough, it was British business- 
men, impressed by the success of national 
economic planning in France, who took the 
lead in demanding that Britain, too, move 
into this field. Neddy“ was the govern- 
ment's answer. 

Since its establishment in February 1962, 
the British agency has been engaged prin- 
cipally in what one observer rather causti- 
cally termed “the arithmetic of the possible.” 
It has set a target of 4-percent annual growth 
for a 5-year period and has been busily com- 
puting what this would mean to the econ- 
omy. 

It has had little to say on the much 
more difficult subject of how the target is 
to be achieved. “It will be difficult to get 
agreement (among government, business, 
union and public representatives on 
“Neddy”) on what should be done,” one in- 
formed source said. 

Persons closely associated with Neddy ex- 
pect it to put heavy emphasis on the need 
for achieving price stability by keeping 
wages and other incomes from rising faster 
than productivity. It is likely also to offer 
government incentives to industry to expand, 
as well as enlarge, programs of educatioa, 
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job training, and financial aid for workers 
displaced by industrial changes. Other de- 
vices to boost and sustain growth may be 
recommended, too. 

Although there is disagreement over 
whether Neddy will succeed, the chances 
for Niccy are rated very low. While Niccy 
is designed to review wage problems and 
agreements, it lacks enforcement power. It 
may be somewhat useful in mobilizing pub- 
lic opinion. 

The National Institute of Economics and 
Social Research, a nonprofit, study organiza- 
tion in London, has been calling for much 
more forceful action by the Government. 
It has urged adoption of an active expan- 
sionary policy aimed at boosting output by 
5 percent this year. 

F. T. Blackaby, editor of the institute's 
widely respected Economic Review, told the 
Post-Dispatch that the Government should 
risk worsening the balance-of-payments 
situation to promote growth. If the balance 
of payments becomes too critical, he said, 
Britain should be willing to devalue the 
pound. There seems little possibility of such 
action, however, for Conservatives and 
Laborites have said they oppose devaluation. 

The gravity of the British situation is 
emphasized by recent developments. Slow 
growth has become even slower, with gross 
national product rising only about 2 per- 
cent for each of the past 3 years. The cost 
of living climbed by 30 percent between 
1953 and 1962, third highest increase among 
major Western European countries. Indus- 
trial production rose only 30 percent between 
1953 and 1961, far less than in other Euro- 
pean nations. 

After enjoying a high level of employ- 
ment since the war, Britain saw unemploy- 
ment suddenly shoot up during the winter. 
In February it reached its highest point since 
the war except for a short period in February 
1947, when a shortage of fuel forced many 
industries to shut down. The unemploy- 
ment rate of 3.9 percent reported 2 months 
ago would haye been substantially higher if 
computed according to American procedure. 
_ As 1963 started, the part of the British 
industrial plant standing idle for lack of 
orders was believed to be higher than at any 
time since the war. The balance of pay- 
ments, however, has displayed some improve- 
ment. After showing a deficit in 5 of the 
8 previous years, the balance of monetary 
movements shifted into a slight surplus in 
1961 and a somewhat larger one in 1962. 

Britain's economic problems have been in- 
tensified by the failure to win admission 
to the European Common Market. After 
having counted heavily on membership in 
the EEC for an economic shot in the arm, 
the British now have been forced to look 
elsewhere. 

Politics is further muddying the economic 
waters. The Labor Party is widely expected 
at present to win general elections that are 
likely to be held next spring. If it does, it 
plans to nationalize additional industries. 
It also would probably strengthen Neddy 
or replace it with a kind of economic plan- 
ning that would be virtually compulsory in 
nature. Because of the political uncer- 
tainty, officials within the Government, 
speaking privately, concede that Neddy is 
not likely to make any significant progress 
prior to the elections. If the Labor Party 
wins, Niccy might be abolished. 

Meanwhile, with their usual outward calm, 
the British are patiently casting about for 
some path to higher economic ground. Ed- 
ward du Cann, secretary to the treasury de- 
partment and one of the Conservative gov- 
ernment's young new frontiersmen, told the 
Post-Dispatch: “There is nothing new in our 
having difficulties to live through. 

“We have always been a tiny little country 
with giants to deal with, whether they were 
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Napoleon or Hitler. We are still a small coun- 
try, and we must live by our skills and our 
wits in the shadow of the United States and 
the Soviet Union.” 

There was a calm assurance in his attitude 
that Britain would once again win through 
despite big odds. But to some observers, 
there seems to be a curious, although per- 
haps only temporary, lack of momentum. 
Like a swimmer treading water, the British 
economy is going through a lot of motions, 
but it does not seem to be getting anywhere 
very fast. 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Apr. 19, 1963] 


SWEDEN SUPPORTS ECONOMY BY EMPHASIZING 
STABILITY RATHER THAN GREAT ExPANSION— 
EXTENSIVE SYSTEM DEVELOPED AND APPLIED 
ALMOST CONSTANTLY—INVESTMENT RESERVE 
Funp Is EFFECTIVE Toot—Tax REVISIONS 
SELDOM USED 


(By Thomas W. Ottenad) 


WASHINGTON, April 19.—A small, calm land 
in the far north boasts one of the world’s 
most extensive and complete sets of tools 
for keeping its tiny but impressive economy 
in smooth working order. 

In Sweden, where neutrality and concilia- 
tion have become a way of life, the Govern- 
ment uses a wider range of measures than 
most other countries in highly successful 
efforts to avoid economic troubles or, if they 
occur, to deal with them swiftly. 

Significantly, in a period when economic 
growthmanship has become a favorite in- 
ternational game, Sweden has put its em- 
phasis on stability rather than great ex- 
pansion, 

“Oh, yes, we would like to move a little 
faster, but we don’t want to try to copy 
the very rapidly growing countries,” says 
Bengt Metelius, economic adviser of the 
Svenska Handels-Banken, the big Swedish 
Bank of Commerce. This calm view was 
echoed repeatedly by businessmen, labor 
leaders, and Government officials in inter- 
views recently with the Post-Dispatch. 

While Sweden's growth has been far below 
that of the booming economies of Germany, 
Italy, and some other nations, its perform- 
ance in regulating demand and keeping it 
high, and its achievements in smoothing out 
economic peaks and troughs are regarded by 
many economists as outstanding. 

Principal distinguishing characteristic of 
its economic first aid kit is its variety. Going 
far beyond the usual fiscal and monetary 
measures used by most industrialized na- 
tions, Sweden has developed new cures or 
added refinements to old ones. Among the 
most important: 

An investment reserve system allowing 
business firms to put money aside in periods 
of prosperity and receive a sizable tax credit 
if they spend it for plant expansion or 
other authorized works in slack periods. 

A new national pension scheme that not 
only sets one of the world’s most ambitious 
targets for old-age benefits but also provides 
the Government with a mammoth source of 
capital for investment. 

Government appropriations that are to be 
used only when needed to increase employ- 
ment. 

An emergency budget to finance public 
works that can be started on short notice 
when the economy needs help. 

Sweden seems to regard a stable economy 
as one of the obvious responsibilities of a 
welfare state. In a country where free hos- 
pital care is available to everyone, where 
sickness insurance covers all and where a 
new pension system aims at providing old- 
age benefits equal to about two-thirds of 
each worker's salary, the Government appar- 
ently believes it has an equal obligation to 
keep the economy on a sound footing. 
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In Stockholm, the beautiful capital, where 
lovely Lake Malaron flows into the Baltic Sea, 
the Government keeps the economy under 
almost constant surveillance through both 
short-term and long-range economic plan- 
ning and forecasting. Through seemingly 
endless dissection and discussion, every pos- 
sibility is examined and little is left to 
chance, Aiding the process is the high sense 
of responsibility and cooperation displayed 
by Government, business, and labor in their 
dealings with one another. 

Through their varied and active policy of 
economic management, the Swedes have been 
able to take most of the sting out of economic 
recessions. Since the war their economy has 
grown in every year except 1951 when it 
dropped a scant four-tenths of 1 percent. 

The speed and effectiveness with which 
the Government moves were demonstrated 
clearly in two recent economic dips. When 
a recession developed in 1958, a billion Swed- 
ish crowns (about $200 million) was released 
from the business investment reserve fund to 
finance expansion by private industry. 
Building restrictions were eased, public ex- 
penditures were raised sharply and emergency 
public works were ordered. 

Similar measures were taken last year after 
a survey in December 1961 predicting a down- 
turn in private industrial activity in 1962. 
About one-fourth of the investment reserve 
which totaled nearly half a billion dollars 
at the start of 1962, was released to finance 
business expansion last year. 

The record shows there was no loss of 
output in 1958; in fact, the gross national 
product rose by 1.1 percent. Industrial in- 
vestment increased in both years, and in the 
spring of 1959 an additional 60,000 persons 
were put to work. Few details are available 
as yet on the result of last year’s action, but 
it is believed that at least two-thirds of an 
expected cutback in industrial investments 
was forestalled. 

In its willingness to use the Government 
budget as an instrument for influencing the 
economy, Sweden is far ahead of the United 
States. The budget is viewed as a tool for 
balancing the entire national economy. 
Whether or not the Government account it- 
self shows a deficit is regarded as relatively 
unimportant. As long ago as 1937 the Gov- 
ernment adopted a policy of trying to bal- 
ance its budget over a period of years cover- 
ing the business cycle, with Government sur- 
pluses during booms and deficits during 
slumps. 

The Swedes do not rely heavily on changes 
in the tax structure for offsetting shifts in 
the economy. They believe other measures, 
principally their investment reserve system 
and increases in Government exepnditures 
are more effective because they are faster. 

Despite this reservation, the tax weapon 
has been used. Krister Wickman, Sweden's 
capable, 38-year-old Under Secretary of Fi- 
nance, recalled that a national 4-percent 
sales tax, since raised to 6 percent, was levied 
in 1960. It was designed to offset expansion- 
ary forces that were felt to be too strong. 

Unlike the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, Sweden is making no 
effort to establish an income policy, or Gov- 
ernment guideline concerning the size of 
wage increases that may be granted without 
creating inflationary pressure. 

In part, this decision appears to be politi- 
cally motivated, reflecting the strong influ- 
ence of the Swedish Confederation of Trade 
Union, or LO. In part, too, it stems from 
the unique cooperation shown by the LO and 
the Swedish Employers’ Confederation or 
SAF, -which carry out wage negotiations on 
an industrywide basis. 

The Government takes the position that LO 
and SAF will consider the national interest 
in their wage negotiations if they have faith 
in the general economic policy that is in ef- 
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fect. The record shows, however, that wages 
and costs have risen substantially. Since 
1953 the cost of living in Sweden has climbed 
33 percent. Among major European coun- 
tries that was second only to France’s in- 
crease Of 44 percent. In the same period the 
consumer price index in the United States 
rose only 13 percent. Hourly earnings for 
workers in Sweden manufacturing industries 
rose 46 percent between 1954 and 1960. 

The labor-management peace that has pre- 
vailed in Sweden is extraordinary. The last 
big, general strike occurred in 1945, 

Sweden's cherished, 150-year-old policy of 
neutrality enabled the nation to emerge from 
World War II in a highly favorable position. 
Its economic plant was undamaged while 
much of the rest of Western Europe lay in 
rubble. In the immediate postwar period, 
there was heavy demand for Sweden’s prin- 
cipal exports—woodpulp and timber, iron 
ore, steel and metal products. 

Building on this comfortable base, the 
country has evolved living standards that its 
people proudly compare with those of the 
United States. In both wage level and gross 
national product. Per capita, Sweden stands 
far ahead of its European neighbors. On 
both counts, its level is a little better than 
half that of the United States. 

Nonetheless, Sweden's growth has been 
slow. For the decade of the 1950's the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment estimated the country’s annual 
increase in gross national product, at an 
average of 3.2 percent. That was just under 
the American average of 3.3 percent for the 
same period but far behind the 7.5 percent 
yearly gain shown by Germany and the 5.9 

mt annual increase achieved by Italy. 

Swedish officials believe the rate has been 
curtailed by the slow growth of population 
and by the fact that nearly the whole labor 
force has been employed. Unemployment 
has been at 3 percent or less since 1947. 

The Government’s long-range economic 
plan for 1961-65 calls for raising the growth 
rate to an annual level of 4 percent. How- 
ever, both the Swedish Finance Ministry and 
nongovernment experts doubt that the target 
will be reached, at least this year. They ex- 
pect an increase of about 3.5 percent in 1963, 
the same level achieved in 1962. 

Bertil Kugelberg, managing director of the 
Swedish Employers’ Confederation, believes 
rising costs are the main problem facing the 
country now. 

“They are putting a squeeze on profit 
margins,” he remarked. 

With an unemployment rate of only 19 
percent last month, Government officials are 
concerned about the possibility of over- 
employment next summer in the building 
industry, a development that might send 
costs even higher. 

While Swedish life is remarkably free of 
discord, the Government’s increasingly im- 
portant role as a source of investment cap- 
ital has run into some criticism. Both 
Kugelberg and Prof. Bertil Ohlin, leader of 
Sweden’s opposition Liberal Party, were 
critical of the new supplementary 
scheme, which will expand the Govern- 
ment's influence in this field. Ohlin saw the 
pension fund as “a major, possible socialistic 
development that may force business to go 
to the Government to get credit.” 

Such an ominous warning may sound 
strange in a country that has had a socialist 
goverment for 30 years. But despite its Gov- 
ernment, Sweden has remarkably little so- 
cialism. There is Government ownership in 
transportation, power, part of the iron and 
timber industries and in other areas, but 
there is no extensive or active program of 
nationalization. Ninety-one percent of all 
industry is privately owned. 

The pattern of the Swedish economy in 
this as in other areas is moderate but highly 
sophisticated. 
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[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Apr. 21, 1963] 

LESSONS FOR AMERICA FOUND IN EUROPE'S 

ECONOMIC TEXTBOOKS—10 MAJOR POSSIBIL- 


TIONED IN 6-WEEK POST-DISPATCH STUDY 
(By Thomas W. Ottenad) 


WASHINGTON, April 20.—The United States 
needs to remodel old economic policies and 
draft a blueprint for the future if it hopes 
to break out of the rut of slow growth that 
has retarded it in recent years. 

That was the virtually unanimous conclu- 
sion of Government officials, businessmen, 
economists, representatives of major inter- 
national organizations, and others who were 
questioned by this reporter on a recent 6- 
week trip through Western Europe. 

Topping all other views was strong and 
enthusiastic support for President Kennedy’s 
proposal to cut taxes and deliberately put 
the Federal budget in the red. From Stock- 
holm to Rome and from London to Bonn, 
Europeans saw the plan as a major and 
necessary step for boosting the US. 
lagging economic development. There was 
none of the worried reaction found in the 
United States, where the proposal has been 
greeted with anxiety, doubt and skepticism. 

The only reservation among Europeans was 
fear that the administration’s program was 
not strong enough to yield a sustained level 
of higher growth and to reduce chronic un- 
employment. 

There was a strong feeling that the United 
States might learn a lesson or two from 
Europe, that some of the varying economic 
policies that have contributed to the con- 
tinental postwar boom might be useful to 
America. Among major possibilities men- 
tioned were: 

1. Long-range economic planning or fore- 
casting to help in understanding and meet- 
ing future needs. 

2. Higher spending by the Government to 
pump more life into the economic blood- 
stream. 

3. More flexible use of the Federal budget 
and less fear of Government deficits. The 
objective should be to balance the country’s 
economy, not just the Government's finan- 
cial accounts. 

4. An investment reserve system allowing 
business firms a generous tax credit for put- 
ting money aside in prosperous times and 
investing it in expansion projects in periods 
of slack. 

5. More direct Government aid for de- 
pressed areas in place of incentives for pri- 
vate activity, which have not proved com- 
pletely successful. 

6. Standby tax-cutting authority and 
emergency public works to cope quickly 
with any downturn in the economy. 

7. Establishment of an effective, nonin- 
flationary policy for wages and prices. 

8. Less fear that fast economic growth 
will upset the balance-of-payments apple- 
cart; stronger domestic development may in 
the end improve the country’s international 

tion. 

9. Recognition that the economic facts 
of life have changed drastically since the 
simpler days of America’s infancy and that 
today the Government must play a major 
role in directing the economy. 

10. Increasing attention to such basic 
needs as education, job training, technical 
skills, and scientific and technological re- 
search. 

The support won in Europe by Mr. Ken- 
nedy's proposal for cutting taxes and ac- 
cepting a deficit is in startling contrast 
to the lack of enthusiasm for the program 
in the United States. Some Europeans sug- 
gested that the plan should go even further. 
In Germany, for example, a banker pro- 
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posed larger tax cuts for corporations and 
high income groups in order to stimulate 
investment. A British economist agreed 
with some American experts who have urged 
that the entire $10,200 million tax re- 
duction recommended by Mr. Kennedy be 
made effective in 1 year instead of 3 as con- 
templated by the President. 

Of five countries studied by the Post- 
Dispatch, only one, Italy, showed any re- 
luctance about using tax cuts and budget 
deficits to stimulate its own economy should 
action be needed to combat slow growth. 
In every other country—Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Sweden—Government 
Officials and private citizens alike said they 
were confident their Governments would 
take such steps if necessary. 

A number of Europeans who felt that tax 
reduction and a budget deficit would not 
be adequate for curing the United State's 
economic ills, advanced higher Government 
spending which directly creates jobs and 
stimulates the economy quickly. This view 
is more in line with the doctrine of com- 
pensatory government spending advocated 
by the economist John Maynard Keynes, 

Most Europeans saw little risk for the 
United States in an expansionary economic 
policy. They doubted that dangerous infla- 
tion would result or that the American bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit, which has existed 
for 12 of the past 13 years, would be ag- 
gravated. They felt there is sufficient slack 
in the American economy in the form of 
continuing high unemployment and idle 
plants and machinery to avoid any damag- 
ing pressure from excessive demand. 

Of all the potential lessons in Europe's 
economic textbook, the one that would 
arouse most controversy in the United States 
is the use of national economic planning. 
Although it has almost no chance of being 
adopted here at present, some experts regard 
the device as highly useful, perhaps even 
necessary, for the United States. 

Planning, said its advocates, is a logical 
tool for dealing with an economy that is 
becoming increasingly complex and more 
difficult to handle. It would focus a clear 
light on the United States’ long-range needs, 
showing how they relate to, or conflict with, 
one another. It would show future needs for 
schools and teachers, hospitals and doctors, 
and a variety of other public demands, to- 
gether with the requirements of private busi- 
ness and industry. It would enable the 
Nation to choose more readily where its re- 
sources should be concentrated, to decide 
what its goals and objectives should be. 

While many in the United States regard 
public economic planning as “socialistic,” it 
is becoming increasingly popular in Europe. 

Except for Germany, it is under considera- 
tion or in actual use in each of the nations 
studied by the Post-Dispatch, as well as in 
several other countries, and has gained wide 
acceptance. In Great Britain, businessmen 
took the lead in demanding that the govern- 
ment initiate economic planning. 

France is the major exponent of economic 
programing in Europe. Many experts agreed, 
however, that its detailed, quasi-compulsory 
system would be completely unacceptable to 
the United States and perhaps even unnec- 
essary. Probably more acceptable would be 
the type of long-range planning done in 
Sweden. The Swedish studies are limited 
for the most part to projections of likely eco- 
nomic trends. They do not set specific pro- 
duction targets or contain the variety of in- 
centives and indirect controls that “le plan” 
does in France, They provide expert compre- 
hensive information that can be used by the 
government in formulating its plans. 

Sweden’s novel investment reserve system 
also might be useful to the United States in 
evening out the ups and downs of the busi- 
ness cycle, some experts su ted. Under 
this plan, Swedish firms may deduct up to 
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40 percent from their taxable income if they 
place the money in a special, government- 
supervised reserve. In slack periods the 
money is released to the concerns for use in 
expanding their plants or for other invest- 
ments approved by the government. Both 
businessmen and labor leaders strongly in- 
dorsed the program. 

Krister Wickman, Sweden’s under secre- 
tary of finance, thinks it could be used ad- 
vantageously in the United States after minor 
modifications. The Swedish system actually 
is a variation of the basic philosophy of pro- 
viding tax credits as an incentive for business 
investment. A 7-percent tax credit was voted 
for this purpose by Congress last year. Wick- 
man believes his nation’s plan is more effec- 
tive because it acts faster and can be applied 
when needed to counteract recessionary 
movements in the economy. 

Conversations with nearly 100 European 
experts, including representatives of the 
Common Market and the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, pro- 
duced a vivid impression about what Europe 
wants from its spectacular postwar boom. 
For better or worse, what it wants is what the 
United States already has. 

Said an observant and powerful business- 
man in Brussels: “Europe is trying to build 
a mass consumption market and a mass pro- 
duction economy. It is seeking a society 
just like the one the United States has, with 
high wage levels and high purchasing power 
for a large section of the population.” 

A similar view was expressed by a high 
official of the Common Market. Speaking 
privately, he remarked, “What Europe is 
trying to achieve is the United States’ 
standard of living. We want all the things 
you have—houses, cars, television sets, gadg- 
ets, higher wages and a shorter workweek. 
But we won’t reach your level for at least 
another decade.” 

There was clear evidence that no single 
pattern accounts for the European boom. 
Economic policies varied sharply from coun- 
try to country. Almost the only common ap- 
proach was a general willingness to have 
the government take a major hand in shap- 
ing the destiny of the economy through flex- 
ible budget policy, deficit spending when 
needed and other measures. 

Progressive business men, politicians, and 
others repeatedly emphasized the need for 
Europe to achieve some measure of econom- 
ic unity. They conceded that, despite boom- 
ing growth since the end of World War II, 
the individual economies of Western Europe 
still are relatively small in a world that is 
dominated by two massive powers. 

The doorway to economic union, and per- 
haps even eventual political integration, has 
been opened by the Common Market. But 
the path ahead of the European Economic 
Community is a long and difficult one. Much 
of the movement's momentum was stalled 
by France's recent refusal to allow Great 
Britain to join. 

Should the Common Market develop as a 
true economic unit, it is not yet clear wheth- 
er it will be a force for good or evil in inter- 
national economic relations. Will it adopt 
a low external tariff, thus encouraging freer 
international trade, or will it put up pro- 
tective barriers to keep the United States and 
others out? 

At its headquarters in Brussels, officials of 
the Common Market like Commission Presi- 
dent Walter Hallstein expressed confidence 
that the European Economic Community 
will fulfill its great promise and become an 
outward-looking force for improved world 
trade. However, the evidence so far is 
mixed. Its early actions on agricultural pol- 
icies indicated a trend toward increased pro- 
tection for its six members from the rest of 
the world. Its policy on industrial products 
remains somewhat obscure. 

A key test of the EEC’s intentions will 
come in its attitude toward tariff-cutting 
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negotiations under the Trade Expansion Act 
voted by Congress last year. A potential 
hazard lies in the fact that the negotiations, 
scheduled to commence a year from now, 
will be conducted under a clause that until 
1966 allows individual members of the EEC 
to veto any reductions in its external tariffs. 

In every country visited, there was high 
hope that the approaching, so-called “Ken- 
nedy round” of tariff negotiations will prove 
successful. Should they fail, the setback 
would be enormous. 

While President Kennedy and others have 
been critical about America’s slow economic 
pace, many Europeans are inclined to be 
more twlerant. Although the U.S. rate of 
growth has been only about half as fast as 
that of leading European nations for more 
than 10 years, the picture is not so gloomy 
as the figures indicate. 

European experts pointed out that growth 
rate is a result of many factors, including 
the level of economic development and the 
stage of technological advancement. An ad- 
vanced society like the United States devotes 
much of its resources to services like educa- 
tion, medical care, and other similar activ- 
ities. These do not show up heavily in the 
economic scales nor produce the impressive 
growth that comes from expansion of basic 
industries. 

As a result of such factors, a number of 
economists suggested, it may be impossible, 
perhaps even undesirable for the United 
States to try to match the growth of Ger- 
many, France, or Italy. 

Furthermore, growth for growth’s sake is 
not a worthy objective, they suggested. The 
purpose of growth should be to improve the 
Nation’s economic health and especially to 
end the plaguing distress of continued high 
unemployment. There was agreement that 
the United States can do both if it is willing 
to use fundamental fiscal measures that will 
stimulate demand. 

The question is: Does the United States 
want to master its economy or let its econ- 
omy master the Nation? 


FEDERAL AID FOR OUR SCHOOLS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, the 
former Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Sterling McMurrin, speaks out on “Why 
We Need More Federal Aid for Our 
Schools” in the pages of the March 23, 
1963 Saturday Evening Post. 

He speaks out with great knowledge 
in setting forth the present degree of 
involvement of the Federal Government 
in education, and with unassailable logic 
for increased support and better coor- 
dinated action on the part of the Goy- 
ernment in this vital area. 

As he so well reminds us, the question 
of whether or not we should have Fed- 
eral aid for education was answered in 
the affirmative long ago. The question 
now is rather one of what kind, in what 
amounts, and within what framework 
can Federal aid to education be ad- 
ministered. 

A major problem of Federal financial 
aid at present is that it has produced 
an educational imbalance due to the 
success of support for specific areas such 
as science and mathematics. The solu- 
tion is not to attempt to starve these 
areas into a resumption of ignorance but 
rather to address ourselves and our re- 
sources to the other areas of known criti- 
cal need. 

I digress to commend the Saturday 
Evening Post for the fine articles that 
publication is carrying relating to sub- 
jects of public interest. There is a page 
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in the Post which is labeled “Speaking 
Out.” The editor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post has seen fit to permit articles 
which are controversial and yet of great 
public interest to be featured on the 
pages of that fine magazine. I believe 
this demonstrates again a high quality of 
journalism, and true educational jour- 
nalism in its finest sense. 

I commend the reading of this particu- 
lar article by Dr. McMurrin to every 
Member of the Senate and every Member 
of the Congress who is interested in edu- 
cation, because the former U.S. school 
chief says quite frankly that Federal 
money can help to solve our education 
problems. He is a great educator. He 
had an excellent record in the Govern- 
ment of the United States. He spent 20 
months as the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. He resigned, as 
Senators know, in 1962 to teach philos- 
ophy at the University of Utah, where 
he had served as president before his 
term of Federal office. Dr. MeMurrin 
made a great sacrifice for his country in 
coming to Washington, and I believe we 
are indebted to him in a great way for 
his fine public service. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Mc- 
Murrin’s article may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wuy We NEED More FEDERAL AID For OUR 
ScHOOLS 
(By Dr. Sterling MeMurrin) 

I insist that the specter of a Federal bu- 
reaucracy eager and ready to pounce on the 
schools and colleges is a politically inspired 
horror story that does not deserve the 
credence of intelligent citizens. 

I do not believe giving the Federal funds 
to public schools will lead to Federal control 
of public education, for the simple reason 
that no one wants it. The educators don't 
want it, the taxpayers don't want it, and 
quite certainly the people in government 
don’t want it. Yet Washington has, as I be- 
lieve it should have, a heavy financial in- 
volvement in all levels of education in this 
country. The Federal Government’s part 
in education now costs about $3 billion a 
year, and this figure is certain to rise, 
whether or not President Kennedy gets what 
he has asked for in his vast new $1.2 billion 
education bill. 

The problem of Federal control should be 
debated—and so, of course, should the weak- 
nesses in our present system of local, private, 
and State control. The problem must be 
taken seriously—and as Federal investment 
in education rises, it will become more dif- 
ficult. The Federal Government has spent 
many billions of dollars on education since 
the Morrill Act provided for the land-grant 
colleges in 1862, but no one can argue that 
we now have Federal control. The trouble is 
that most of what is said on the subject is 
merely an outpouring of political emotion, 
or else part of the grand debate on our 
economy. 

I believe that we must preserve our pres- 
ent general pattern of educational organi- 
zation. The States should continue to 
contro] the public schools. Colleges and uni- 
versities, public and private, should continue 
to have their present large measure of inde- 
pendence. But it is ludicrous to argue this, 
as some do, on the ground that the Federal 
Government is bad or incompetent. I sus- 
pect that the Federal education officials with 
whom I have worked have been, on the 
whole, more competent than most of their 
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State and local counterparts, and their in- 
tegrity is most admirable. It is just not 
true, as some critics find it useful to pretend, 
that they are questionable characters bent 
on destroying our institutions. My expe- 
rience as U.S. Commissioner of Education 
showed me quite clearly that the people who 
administer the Government’s educational 
affairs in such agencies as the Office of Edu- 
cation and the National Science Founda- 
tion are thoroughly opposed to Federal con- 
trol. 
IS WASHINGTON INEFFICIENT 


Nor does another argument against Federal 
participation in education hold water—the 
belief, fostered by a steady barrage of cli- 
chés, that Federal educational programs are 
less efficient and more costly than similar 
programs run by the States. If money were 
the only consideration, it would be hard to 
argue against Federal management of every 
school and college in the country. However, 
the clinching argument against a federally 
run educational system has nothing to do 
with money nor with any easy presumption 
of villainy in Washington and virtue in the 
provinces. 

We are told often enough that a nation’s 
success depends on the quality of its educa- 
tion. What is perhaps more important is 
the extent to which the character of a nation 
is bound up with the kind (not merely the 
quality) of education it has, Our national 
character has always been one of enormous 
diversity, of people, languages, sects, and 
prejudices swirling about in disharmonious 
union. The great and frequently exasper- 
ating variety of American ways of life (there 
is, of course, no single “American way of 
life”) is squarely opposed to the block struc- 
ture of totalitarianism. Our educational 
system reflects and nourishes this variety— 
and to change from the variety of State and 
local control to a central, monolithic struc- 
ture would be to destroy the individual's best 
guarantee against the overwhelming power 
of the State. 

Such would be the danger if education in 
the United States were controlled by even 
the most enlightened Federal officials. But 
recognizing this does not mean that we 
should continue our sometimes absurd edu- 
cational provincialisms. The plain fact is 
that education is now a national as well as 
a State and local concern. 

The problem is not—and has not been for 
decades—whether we should have Federal aid 
to education. We have it, and need more 
of it. The problem is what kind of aid to 
have. Actually few people, even those who 
are supposed to be enemies of Federal aid, 
oppose programs already in existence. Con- 
tinuing aid to land-grant colleges, for in- 
stance, is one of the most popular p: 
in the Congress, and vocational-education 
programs have been established so long in 
some parts of the country that the most 
thoroughgoing conservatives would be 
shocked at the thought of discontinuing 
them—at least in their districts. Such pro- 
grams are accepted as part of the normal 
pattern of school financing, and the Federal 
origin of the money is usually forgotten. 

It is, of course, the new aid proposals that 
bring cries of outrage. So far, opposition 
has been overwhelming to any plan for gen- 
eral aid—all-purpose funds to be used at 
the discretion of college or school-district 
officials. The Congress has never passed a 
general aid bill, and it is conceivable that it 
never will, Yet a strong case can be made 
for general aid. It is surely in the national 
interest, for instance, to raise the level of 
education in the poorer States. The princf- 
ple of equal primary and secondary educa- 
tion within each State is well established, 
so why not make the level of education equal 
throughout the Nation? But the ability of 
individual States to pay for education is al- 
most impossible to measure accurately, and 
it is almost as hard to find agreement on 
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what the national needs in education are. 
In any case, the parochial school question 
complicates the discussion. 

Many aid programs to meet specific needs 
have been established by the Congress. 
Specific aid programs now in force, in ad- 
dition to the land-grant-college and voca- 
tional-aid appropriations mentioned earlier, 
include funds to provide loans for college 
and university dormitories, and to train and 
equip teachers of sciences and foreign lan- 

. Much of the money is available in 
the form of matching funds, and local parti- 
cipation is, of course, voluntary. The Presi- 
dent's new bill, a compound of such specific 
programs, calls for, among other things, con- 
tinuing “pin-point” aid to public schools in 
federally impacted areas; a 3-year, $1-billion 
plan for construction loans to public and 
private colleges; a new program of grants to 
public and private institutions for graduate 
schools, library facilities and technical edu- 
cation; aid to public junior colleges, and an 
expanded teacher-training plan. 

I think the argument for specific aid of 
the kind the President has proposed is en- 
tirely persuasive. There is just too much to 
be done to improve American educa‘ion that 
cannot, or will not, be done by the States or 
the local school districts, Some problems, 
such as upgrading high-school teaching in 
the basic subjects, require a massive attack 
of both talent and money, beyond the means 
of all but the wealthiest States. In other 
areas, although the money required is not 
great, the solution of a problem may require 
a concerted national effort rather than spo- 
radic local activity. An instance is the pres- 
ent Federal investment of $3 million over 
a 2-year period to attract and train better 
teachers for the deaf. (I have heard it 
argued by critics who see “Federal control” 
in any specific aid program that if the same 
$3 million were added to a general-aid ap- 
propriation, the teaching of the deaf would 
be taken care of. I regard this as patent 
nonsense.) Finally, there are some areas, 
such as the teaching of important but un- 
common foreign ages, for which there 
may be no local interest, although there is 
a national need, 

Large Federal investments can, of course, 
unbalance our educational system. Current- 
ly the unbalance favors science and engi- 
neering. Huge Federal appropriations for de- 
fense research not only have built up the 
Nation’s military strength but also have pro- 
duced an explosion in knowledge, talent, and 
creativity that has endless implications for 
the future. We cannot turn away from such 
achievements; the imbalance must not be 
corrected by having less science, but by a 
larger investment in the humanities and the 
arts. I seriously doubt that this can be done 
without Federal action. 

Naturally, to say that a particular aid 
program is justified does not mean that it 
should continue indefinitely. Nor should 
use of Federal money be permitted to rob 
States, local districts or private groups of 
their responsibilities in education. It is 
quite true that Federal money can tempt 
a State or local board to make unwise de- 
cisions, say in the spending of matching 
funds. But this is no argument against 
Federal aid; we are entitled to t wis- 
dom and integrity in our educational leaders, 
and virtue often depends on the capacity 
to say no. 

WHO MAKES THE DECISIONS? 


The seeming detachment of government 
officials from the schools themselyes is a 
drawback of Federal aid in the minds of 
some critics. Obviously men who approve 
or deny applications for Federal funds can 
influence a university or a school district. 
But their decisions are commonly made on 
the advice of experts from outside the Gov- 
ernment, and money is spent according to 
regulations drawn up with the aid and ap- 
proval of persons broadly representative of 
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the schools and colleges, There is a con- 
stant flow into and out of Washington of 
university presidents, scientists, scholars, 
State and local school superintendents, and 
experts in every branch of educational fi- 
nance, 

A rich crop of confusion is reaped when- 
ever Federal aid is mentioned merely because 
of the sprawling, uncoordinated nature of 
the Government's involvement in education. 
Aman with time on his hands can identify 
over 250 separate U.S. Government educa- 
tional operations carried on by 12 depart- 
ments and 26 independent agencies. It is 
impossible to administer these programs from 
one department—many involve technical re- 
search geared to defense, atomic energy, 
space exploration and the like. But better 
coordination is necessary. 

The only way to achieve the necessary 
order, it seems to me, is to give full Cabinet 
status to education. At present the Office 
of Education is merely one of a conglomerate 
of agencies in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Considering the 
growing importance of education to our so- 
ciety, this makes no sense. Only a full- 
fledged Department for Education—perhaps a 
Department of Education, Science, and the 
Arts—will enable the American people to 
deal with the large problems of education 
at the national level. 


SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS 
CORPORATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there are 
a few matters which I wish to put in the 
Recorp, but I shall be brief. 

On April 27, 1963, the Washington Post 
and Times Herald published an editorial 
entitled “Picayunish.” In the editorial 
it was stated: 

It is picayunish to say that Congress can- 
not require the Senate to scrutinize appoint- 
ments to a body of such great national 
importance. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
full editorial printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 27, 1963] 
PICAYUNISH 

The Senate wisely recognized the fight 
against confirmation of the 14 founding offi- 
cers of the Communications Satellite Corp. 
for what it actually was—an effort to ob- 
struct the Telstar system. The Senators who 
raised the constitutional issue against the 
confirmations had filibustered against the 
Communications Satellite bill to prevent its 
enactment last year. As indicated by the 
75-15 vote against their constitutional argu- 
ment on Thursday, they represent only a 
small minority of the Senate. 

It is true, of course, that the Constitution 
requires senatorial confirmation of only am- 
bassadors, Judges, and other high officials of 
the United States. Since the new Communi- 
cations Satellite Corp. is a semiprivate 
agency, there could be no constitutional re- 
quirement for confirmation of its officials, 
but Congress required their confirmation 
under its general legislative powers. It is 
picayunish to say that Congress cannot re- 
quire the Senate to scrutinize appointments 
to a body of such great national importance. 
One would expect the advocates of public 
ownership of the satellite communications 
system to be the first to recognize the desir- 
ability of a senatorial check on the men who 
will set up the semiprivate agency. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this is 
the contribution by the Washington Post 


to the analysis of a debate which oc- 
curred in the Senate for quite some time 
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as to the application of article II, section 
2, of the Constitution. At no time did 
I find in the Washington Post an accu- 
rate story about the debate. At no time 
did the Washington Post report the de- 
bate over the meaning of article II, sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution. 

Let us see how picayunish it was for 
those of us who sought to defend the 
Constitution—and article II, section 2 
thereof—to suggest the elementary 
principle of constitutional law that the 
Congress of the United States by legis- 
lative act cannot amend the Constitu- 
tion. That is basic to the debate, for it 
is admitted by all sides that the nomi- 
nations the Senate went through the 
empty gesture of confirming the other 
day were not nominations of people to 
be public officers. 

But, says the Washington Post, it is 
picayunish to insist that we keep faith 
with our oaths taken when we came into 
the Senate, to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The Washington Post editorial of April 
27 admits that the incorporators of the 
Satellite Corp. do not qualify for confir- 
mation under article II, section 2, be- 
cause they are not officers of the United 
States. 

This is an interpretation of the powers 
of Congress that does not deserve to be 
followed in the case of these incorpo- 
rators or any other case. These incor- 
porators have no designated public re- 
sponsibilities; they make no report to 
public officials; they carry out no pre- 
scribed public function on behalf of the 
Government; they cannot be guided, 
supervised, or dismissed by the President 
or the Senate. They are responsible only 
to the corporation, which is established 
for private profit. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States, no power is vested in the Senate 
of the United States to confirm such 
nominees. The Senate can go through 
the gesture of confirming, but that does 
not make it a constitutional act of the 
Senate, because the Senate is without 
power, under the confirmation language 
of the Constitution, to confirm persons 
who are not public officials. The ques- 
tion is that elementary and that simple, 
although I do not see how we can criti- 
cize editors for ignoring the rule that 75 
Senators ignore. 

In justification, we are told that the 
advise and consent procedure was de- 
vised in last year’s statute, not as an 
exercise of article II, section 2, but un- 
der the powers of Congress under article 
I, section 8, to regulate commerce. We 
are told further, that under those pow- 
ers the President and the Senate can be 
told to do something they are not per- 
mitted to do under article II, section 2. 

In other words, we are told that the 
Senate can ignore article II, section 2 
and proceed to confirm the nominations 
of nonpublic officers under some other 
section of the Constitution. Yet neither 
the Senate nor the Post has ever suc- 
ceeded, nor will it ever succeed, in point- 
ing out the language of the Constitu- 
tion which gives the Senate confirming 
powers, other than article II, section 2 
of the Constitution. 

The Post will find itself in an uncom- 
fortable position when it is advocated 
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that in carrying out its mandate under 
article I, section 8, to “exercise exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever” for 
the District of Columbia, Congress rein- 
stitute investigativ arrests, overturn the 
Mallory rule, and disregard any other 
requirement of the fifth amendment 
that a majority in Congress may find in- 
convenient. 

Yet that is the construction put upon 
the powers of Congress in connection 
with these nominations. Fortunately, 
the Supreme Court has not gone along 
with it. 

Most recently, in Kennedy against 
Mendoza-Martinez, the Supreme Court 
found that in exercising its power under 
article I, section 8 to “establish a uni- 
form rule of naturalization,” it had in- 
fringed the due process of law guaran- 
tee of the fifth amendment. The same 
Attorney General who claims these 
nominations are constitutional also 
tried to prosecute and defend the faulty 
section of the Immigration Act. But to 
no avail. The Supreme Court told Con- 
gress that, of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization of 1952: 

We conclude, for the reasons stated that 
section 401(j) and section 439(a)(10) are 
punitive and as such cannot constitutional- 
ly stand, lacking as they do the procedural 
safeguards which the Constitution com- 
mands. 


I say, most respectfully, that if it is 
ever possible for us to get the unconsti- 
tutional act of the Senate, taken the 
other day, before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the Senate and the 
Washington Post will get an interesting 
lesson in constitutional law applied by 
the Court. Iam satisfied that the Court 
will, in effect, say section 2, article II, 
means exactly what it says. The power 
of the Senate to confirm is limited to that 
article, and the Senate does not have the 
power to amend the Constitution by im- 
plication, reading into it a power from 
another section of the Constitution which 
does not contain a syllable about 
confirmation. 

The notion that Congress need heed 
only these sections of the Constitution 
which confer power upon it, and may 
ignore the rest, is so contrary to our con- 
stitutional history that it would be 
laughed at were it not being invoked on 
behalf of the profit of some of the Na- 
tion’s greatest industrial giants. The 
Constitution also commands that the 
President “shall nominate, and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint officers of the United States.” 

That provision is not subject to qual- 
ification by act of Congress any more 
than is the fifth amendment. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States, and the Washington Post, and, in 
my judgment, the Senate, are going to 
rue the day when the Senate set the 
shocking example and precedent it set 
the other day when it sought to confirm 
the nominations of private incorporators 
of a private corporation who, all admit, 
were not public officials. 


ARREST PROCEDURES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, critical 
as I am of the Washington Post for the 
very silly editorial to which I have re- 
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ferred—I say silly, because its writer 
shows such gross ignorance of the issue 
that was involved—I also commend 
another editorial in the Washington 
Post, I assume it was written by another 
editorial writer, because it is hard to 
imagine that an editorial writer could 
be such a Jekyll and Hyde as to write 
a silly editorial on one occasion and such 
a sound editorial on another. I com- 
mend the Washington Post for its edi- 
torial on arrest procedures, written on 
yesterday, April 29. In it, the Post sug- 
gested, as had the senior Senator from 
Oregon some days before on the floor 
of the Senate, that the Congress of the 
United States wait until the American 
Law Institute had completed its study 
of the rule in the Mallory case and re- 
lated problems raised by that case before 
giving further consideration to the 
. Proposals for amending that 
rule. 

On April 22, I pointed out that the 
Ford Foundation had made a grant of 
$215,000 to the American Law Institute, 
as the Washington Post stated in the edi- 
torial referring to this matter, but I take 
it for granted that it was unaware that 
some days before the senior Senator 
from Oregon had discussed the same 
matter on the floor of the Senate. They 
apparently had not been advised by their 
Senate correspondents, but that is no 
new experience of the Senator from 
Oregon with Washington Post corre- 
spondents. In fact, I consider myself 
lucky when they do not write about me, 
because at least inaccuracies will not be 
written about me in the Washington 
Post. But on April 22 I did speak on the 
floor of the Senate about the subject 
matter which was subsequently covered 
by the Washington Post in its editorial 
on arrest procedures. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks the very good editorial on arrest 
procedures, in which the writer con- 
tinues to support the position taken by 
the Washington Post, in opposition to 
the various proposals to scuttle by legis- 
lation the rule in the Mallory case. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 29, 1963] 
ARREST PROCEDURES 

An opportunity is at hand for a sober, 
detached, nonpolitical look at the contro- 
versial Mallory rule. The Ford Foundation 
has made a grant of $215,000 to the Ameri- 
can Law Institute to enable that body of 
distinguished lawyers to draft a model code 
on prearraignment procedures—on the treat- 
ment, this is to say, of arrested persons be- 
tween the time they are taken into custody 
by a police officer and the time they are taken 
before a judicial officer and charged with a 
specific violation of law. Congress would be 
well advised to await the completion of this 
study before undertaking any legislative 
revision of the Mallory rule. 

The arrest problem is beclouded by a great 
deal of emotion, guesswork and sheer misin- 
formation. It is said, for instance, that the 
Mallory rule has greatly handicapped law 
enforcement in this city. But there is 
simply no evidence to support this assertion. 
The rule, which does no more than forbid 
the Government to use confessions obtained 
by unlawful police conduct, cannot ra- 
tionally be said to have any effect whatever 
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on the incidence of crime. Neither does it 
keep the police from questioning suspects 
as extensively as they please prior to arrest. 
The rule affects prosecution only. And in 
this connection a former U.S, Attorney, Oli- 
ver Gasch, has said, “In fact, Mallory ques- 
tions, that is to say, confessions or admis- 
sions, are of controlling importance in prob- 
ably less than 5 percent of our criminal 
prosecutions.” 

The job of the police would be easier, it 
must be acknowledged, if they could inter- 
rogate arrested persons for prolonged periods 
in police stations. Such interrogation un- 
doubtedly would produce confessions from 
frightened persons ignorant of their right to 
remain silent and unable to employ a lawyer. 
Against this convenience to the police, how- 
ever, must be weighed competing social con- 
siderations—whether society wants to com- 
promise its ideal of equal justice by letting 
policemen take advantage of the poor and 
the ignorant; and whether it wants to per- 
mit police interrogation under circumstances 
which have historically resulted in abhorrent 
third-degree practices. 

Every free society handicaps its police in 
some degree. To renounce the use of con- 
fessions obtained by prolonged detention in 
police stations is, in principle, much the 
same as renouncing the use of physical evi- 
dence obtained by unwarranted searches. 
If it impairs public safety to an extent, it 
protects privacy and individual freedom. 
The American Law Institute is an admirable 
body to weigh and bring into rational bal- 
ance these competing values. 


Mr. MORSE. Along with that, Mr. 
President, for the enlightenment of the 
writer of the editorial, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be incorporated in the 
Record some remarks the senior Senator 
from Oregon made on the same subject 
matter on the floor of the Senate on April 
22, in the course of which I said, speak- 
ing on the subject: 

Which will be available for the study. I 
certainly think it would be shortsighted for 
the Congress to proceed to act until this 
scholarly report—of the American Law In- 
stitute—and study is completed. 


The editorial writer, apparently quite 
independently of the position the senior 
Senator from Oregon had taken, reached 
the same conclusion. I am pleased about 
that, and I ask that the comments of the 
senior Senator from Oregon on April 22, 
as they appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date, be incorporated at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe MALLORY RULE 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, in today's issue 
of the Washington Post there appears an 
excellent editorial entitled “Protecting De- 
fendants.” 

The editorial deals with the position of 
the Washington Post in regard to the Mallory 
rule. The position stated happens to be my 
position. It is also the position that was 
taken by a majority of the members of the 
District Bar Association at a meeting here in 
Washington, D.C. last week. The editorial 
comments briefly upon the so-called Acheson 
proposal—the proposal of the U.S. district 
attorney—in this area. It criticizes the 
Acheson bill. I think every word of the 
criticism is sound. The Acheson bill is a 
most unacceptable compromise. When one 
concludes a reading of the Acheson bill, he 
discovers he has nothing but a meaningless 
hodgepodge left. 

I believe that the position of the Wash- 
ington Post is so sound in its criticism that 
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I ask unanimous consent that the entire 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

"PROTECTING DEFENDANTS 

“The explosion at the District Bar Associa- 
tion meeting last week was a thoroughly 
healthy one. It reflected a rank-and-file 
rebellion against an attempt by the Board 
of Directors to put through a resolution 
which would have placed the association 
on record behind proposed legislation de- 
signed to diminish the protection of de- 
fendants in District courts. 

“An overwhelming majority of the 900-odd 
lawyers who attended the meeting voted 
against three bills proposed by a special com- 
mittee (set up in disregard of the regular 
criminal law committee) aimed at revising 
the Mallory rule and permitting easy inter- 
rogation of suspects by policemen. The out- 
come was immensely becoming to independ- 
ent lawyers in a free country—where one of 
the functions of a lawyer is to protect in- 
dividuals against arbitrary or overbearing 
governmental conduct. Lawyers are, in a 
special sense, the champions of legal and 
constitutional rights. The District Bar As- 
sociation ably vindicated that special respon- 
sibility. 

“The Senate and House District Commit- 
tees are both now considering a sheaf of pro- 
posals to deal with the admissibility of 
criminal confessions in court here. In one 
way or another these seek revision of the 
Mallory rule laid down by a unanimous Su- 
preme Court in 1957, although no real show- 
ing has ever been made that the Mallory 
rule interferes unduly with effective law 
enforcement. 

“Conspicuously absent from this sheaf of 
proposals is any recommendation from the 
Department of Justice, which has had the 
subject under consideration for many 
months. Instead, there is a bill proposed by 
U.S. Attorney David Acheson after consulta- 
tion with Department officials but without 
their expressed concurrence or any Official 
administration endorsement. 

“The Acheson bill seems to us longer but 
not much better than the proposal rejected 
last week by the bar association. It hems 
and haws, advances and retreats, gives with 
one hand and takes away with the other. 
It makes a gesture at protecting constitu- 
tional rights by providing that arrested per- 
sons be plainly advised of their right to re- 
main silent by police officers—but not by a 
judicial officer—and by providing that ar- 
rested persons be afforded reasonable oppor- 
tunity to notify a relative or friend and con- 
sult with counsel—but it does not assure 
provision of counsel for the indigent and 
the ignorant. 

“This proposal by the U.S. attorney is un- 
doubtedly a conscientious effort to reconcile 
the exigencies of criminal prosecution with 
the imperatives of constitutional liberty. 
We think it ends in whittling away danger- 
ously at vital procedural safeguards. It is 
a sound principle of law that arrested per- 
sons should be taken before a judicial officer 
without unnecessary delay, that they should 
be advised of their rights by a judicial offi- 
cer and that they should be subject to de- 
tention only upon the authorization of a 
judicial officer. The only effective way we 
can think of to make the police observe this 
principle of law is to forbid the use of any 
evidence, including confessions, obtained in 
violation of it.” 

Mr. Morse. Mr, President, I also ask unan- 
imous consent that an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this morn- 
ing, announcing that the American Law 
Institute will undertake a study of the whole 
question of investigation arrest and the as- 
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surance that there shall be adequate notice 
and hearing on arraignment prior to long 
police examination. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


“Law Group To PROBE Arrest ISSUE 


“The American Law Institute plans a deep 
probe into a legal issue that is generating 
attention and controversy in Washington— 
the period between the arrest of a suspect 
and his appearance before a magistrate. 

“The Ford Foundation announced yester- 
day in New York City that it has made a 
grant of $215,000 to the institute, to draft a 
model statute that it hopes will be a guide 
for State legislation and for Federal, State, 
and local officials. 

“The model code on prearraignment pro- 
cedures will be drafted by a small research 
staff and reviewed by a committee of judges, 
lawyers, law teachers, police officers, and 
sociologists. No time limit was set for the 
production of the code, but Washington 
lawyers said some of the studies carried 
out by the institute have lasted 3 or more 
years. 

“The rights of crime suspects stirred con- 
troversy here with the banning of investi- 
gative arrests effective March 15, a move 
defended by civil liberties advocates and at- 
tacked by those who feel the court's liberal 
rulings will let criminals go free. 

“Legislation is also before Congress to 
modify the Mallory rule, which requires that 
an arrested person be arraigned promptly 
and that he be instructed of his rights if a 
confession obtained from him after his ar- 
rest is to be used to convict him. Police 
officers have protested that overly strict en- 
forcement of the rule hampers interrogation 
of suspects. 

“Although the District of Columbia oper- 
ates under Federal procedural rules, systems 
vary widely in the 50 States and many au- 
thorities complain that the functions of 
police and prosecutor remain unregulated 
during the prearraignment period. 

“Officials here say the newly announced 
probe will be discussed when the institute 
holds one of its regular meetings at the 
Mayflower Hotel, May 21-25. 

“Another grant of $500,000 was made by 
the Ford Foundation to the Walter E. Meyer 
Research Institute of Law to probe criminal 
justice, particularly the handling of petty 
offenses, The Meyer Institute’s program also 
will include research on family disorgani- 
zation and juvenile crime as dealt with by 
the courts; reparation for victims of auto 
accidents; protection of consumers against 
deceptive products and practices; the integ- 
rity and efficiency of police, courts, and other 
agencies in large cities; and problems of 
local government and community services. 

“Among the other grants announced by 
the Ford Foundation was one of $175,000 to 
Morgan State College in Baltimore. The 
grant is to expand that predominantly Negro 
college’s program of education in public af- 
fairs. It will include internships in politi- 
cal offices, field research, and related activi- 
ties.” 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President 

The Vice Presipent. The time of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from Ore- 
gon may proceed for an additional 3 min- 
utes, 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Morse. I wish to say to those in the 
Congress who are so anxious to have quick 
action reversing the U.S. Supreme Court 
landmark decision in the Mallory case that 
we should wait until the American Law 
Institute completes its study of the subject. 
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A group of scholars, judges, and law enforce- 
ment officers will prepare the study. We will 
then in my judgment for the first time 
have a sound, factual, and scholarly basis 
on which to act on the Mallory ruie. 

I strongly recommend a postponement of 
any further consideration of the matter in 
the Senate until the American Law Insti- 
tute prepares its report. 

The article, entitled “Law Group To Probe 
Arrest Issue,” states: 

“The American Law Institute plans a deep 
probe into a legal issue that is generating 
attention and controversy in Washington— 
the period between the arrest of a suspect 
and his appearance before a magistrate. 

“The Ford Foundation announced yester- 
day in New York City that it has made a 
grant of $125,000 to the institute—” 

Which will be available for the study. I 
certainly think it would be shortsighted for 
the Congress to proceed to act until this 
scholarly report and study is completed. 


DATES FOR FURTHER HEARINGS ON 
S. 580, THE ADMINISTRATION'S 
EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
been asked by my colleagues on the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee, of which I have 
the honor to serve as chairman, of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
to announce to the Senate the plan of 
the committee for further hearings on 
S. 580, which is the administration’s 
education bill. 

The Education Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare is currently holding its hearings 
on S. 580, the administration’s compre- 
hensive education bill, and measures re- 
lating to it. For the information of 
Senators and others who wish to present 
testimony in this area, I announce that 
the subcommittee will take testimony 
concerning title I of the bill relating to 
student loans, work-study, graduate fel- 
lowships, and student loan insurance 
proposals, on Tuesday, May 14. 

On May 15 and 16, it is planned that 
testimony will be taken on title II of 
the bill, which concerns the higher edu- 
cation section of S. 580. 

In order that members of the subcom- 
mittee may devote themselves to other 
committee business which has been 
scheduled for the week of May 19, it is the 
plan of the Education Subcommittee to 
recess at the conclusion of hearings on 
May 16 until Monday, May 27, at which 
time such witnesses as wish to testify on 
title II of S. 580 who could not be heard 
will be scheduled, and immediately fol- 
lowing their testimony, testimony would 
be taken on title III of the bill. Title III 
relates to measures designed to improve 
educational quality including teacher 
institutes, teacher preparation programs, 
teachers and related personnel requiring 
specialized training, and amendments to 
the Cooperative Research Act and title 
VII of the National Defense Education 
Act. 

On May 28, it is our intention to open 
our inquiries into title IV of S. 580, which 
relates to selective and urgent improve- 
ment of public elementary and secondary 
education, the extension of title III of 
the National Defense Education Act, and 
amendments to title V of the National 
Defense Education Act concerning guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing. On May 
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29, it is anticipated that witnesses can 
be heard on the extension and amend- 
ments to Public Laws 815 and 874. 

At a later date I shall announce the 
times at which the subcommittee can 
hear witnesses on title V of S. 580, relat- 
ing to vocational and special education, 
and title VI, expansion of continuing 
education. All individuals and organi- 
zations who have not previously com- 
municated with the subcommittee re- 
questing invitations to appear on the 
titles I have just announced are cordially 
invited to do so at their earliest con- 
venience in order that arrangements 
may be expeditiously concluded. 

It is my hope, and I shall strive to 
make it a reality, that hearings on this 
yery extensive bill can be completed not 
later than June 15. 

I should like to bring whatever action 
the committee is going to take to the 
floor of the Senate as early in July as 
possible. 

This is an entirely different problem 
facing the Senate committee this year 
than it faced in the past 2 years, because 
there are in the six titles in the Presi- 
dent’s omnibus education bill subject 
matters which heretofore have been in- 
dependent, separate bills. In years gone 
by, the procedure ordinarily would be to 
take one subject matter and complete 
hearings on it and take action on it in 
committee and then send it to the cal- 
endar of the Senate. Then, concomi- 
tant with its consideration in committee 
and in the Senate, the committee would 
be holding hearings on other bills on 
education. 

However, the procedure which was 
recommended by the administration this 
year was that a package bill be presented 
to the Senate. I shall do my very best to 
do it that way. 

However, I wish to say to those who 
want to know when there will be some 
action in the Senate on the administra- 
tion’s proposal on education that I do 
not see a chance of getting anything on 
the calendor, so far as the omnibus bill 
is concerned, prior to the first part of 
July. We are working at it as hard as 
we can, and speeding it up as rapidly as 
we can. 

I ought to announce today that it may 
probably become necessary, procedural- 
ly, to require a considerable number of 
witnesses to submit written statements 
for the record. I shall do my best to 
accommodate as many as we can, and 
allow them to appear personally and at 
least summarize orally their point of 
view on various parts of the bill, and to 
subject themselves to any questions that 
members of the committee may ask. 

However, let us make it very clear 
that providing a public hearing does not 
require that a Senate committee must 
hear everyone who wants to testify in 
person. That question has been ruled 
on over and over again as a matter of 
law. No one wants to give a personal 
hearing to witnesses more than does 
the senior Senator from Oregon. How- 
ever, sometimes it is physically impossi- 
ble to hear all the witnesses who wish to 
be heard. 

I shall do my best to accommodate as 
many witnesses as possible, but it should 
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be announced now, so that there will be 
due notice, that in all probability it will 
become necessary to require some wit- 
nesses to file written statements. That 
will undoubtedly occur when we get into 
the so-called cumulative stage of the 
hearings. In a matter as widespread as 
this there comes a time when witness 
after witness starts giving us a repeti- 
tion of argument that has already been 
put into the record over and over again. 

The subcommittee thought I ought to 
make the special announcement on this 
subject tonight, so that it may be avail- 
able in the Recorp tomorrow, that to- 
morrow, at 10 a.m., in the committee 
room in the New Senate Office Building 
we will have a panel of witnesses, who 
will testify as a panel. 

This is a hearing procedure that we 
inaugurated before my subcommittee 
last year. I recommend it most highly. 
It is very helpful to a committee. It 
functions somewhat in the nature of a 
seminar. We call in a distinguished 
panel of witnesses, and very often con- 
sider their testimony as we would con- 
sider a discussion at a seminar. The 
witnesses tomorrow will be: 

Dr. Walter W. Heller, Chairman, 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Dr. Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr., Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense—Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director, Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Mr. James E. Webb, Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. 

Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, Director, Office 
of Science and Technology. 

This is a panel of witnesses the compe- 
tence of which needs no comment from 
the senior Senator from Oregon. It is 
a panel of great public servants. As 
chairman of the subcommittee, and in 
behalf of it, I wish to thank these men 
for their willingness to appear tomorrow 
to inform us, as they can, about various 
aspects of S. 580 on which they have 
special competence to testify. 


AUTOMATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my last 
item this evening refers to an announce- 
ment that I said at the hearing this 
morning I would make on the floor of 
the Senate before the close of the day. 
The best way in which I can do it is to 
read a release which I have issued today 
in respect to this subject: 


Senator Warne Morse, Democrat of Ore- 
gon, today released the text of a letter sent 
by him as chairman of the Education Sub- 
committee on the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare to the Secretaries 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; Labor, 
Commerce, and Agriculture, expressing his 
concern over the problems which automa- 
tion is creating for our labor forces today. 
The text of the letter is as follows: 

“Dear Mr. SECRETARY: At the opening of 
session on April 29, 1963, of the hearings be- 
fore my Education Subcommittee on S. 580, 
the administration's comprehensive educa- 
tion bill, I announced that I was writing to 
you and to your Cabinet colleagues, Secre- 
tarles Celebrezze, Hodges, and 
Wirtz, voicing my concern over the problems 
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which the phenomenon of automation is 
week-by-week creating in these United 
States. 

“The rapidity with which automated 
change is affecting adversely both our blue 
and our white collar labor forces poses seri- 
ous problems which should be met. 

“These problems are of particular concern 
to those of us currently engaged in review- 
ing the President’s recommendations con- 
cerning the quality and the kind of train- 
ing to be given our school-age population. 
However, in my judgment, they are prob- 
lems the nature of which transcends this 
one area. They are problems, the magnitude 
of which should make them of paramount 
concern to your Department and those other 
Federal departments of Cabinet level I have 
specified. 

“I am, therefore, suggesting to you and 
to each of your colleagues that you consider 
carefully, and I hope favorably, recommend- 
ing to the President of the United States 
that he establish a broad gage Council on 
Automation composed of such members 
both within and without the Government 
as he may deem desirable, which shall be 
charged with the responsibility of reporting 
to him such steps as should be taken by the 
Government of the United States to identify 
and describe what has taken place in the 
field of automation, what is currently oc- 
curring in this area, and what is likely to 
occur within the next decade, together with 
specific proposals designed to meet and 
ameliorate these adverse effects upon the 
men and women who make up our working 
force. 

“Since this problem cuts across depart- 
mental lines, it seems to me only appropri- 
ate that your recommendations, based upon 
the advice of your technicians and staff 
specialists, should be a joint Cabinet recom- 
mendation to the President. 

“Sincerely yours,” 


I said further in the course of the 
hearings on the administration’s educa- 
tion bill, S. 580, that this is a problem 
“which we should have met yesterday, 
not today or tomorrow.” I stressed the 
fact that the problem of automation is 
not only affecting our working force now, 
but will effect future citizens, and is 
therefore closely connected with the 
problems which confront us today. 

It is always really impossible to be 
accurate when we speak of “some prob- 
lems” or “‘the most important problems” 
facing some group or facing the Nation. 
I shall not run that risk of inaccuracy. 
But let me stress that the problem of 
automation is of such critical propor- 
tions that the American people simply 
cannot run the risk of ignoring it or of 
trying to sweep it under the rug. 

As has been brought out in our hear- 
ings—in fact, the President’s message 
some time ago contained this statistic— 
the point has already been reached in 
automation where it is necessary to sup- 
ply 25,000 new jobs a week, just taking 
into account the ameliorating and al- 
leviating of the present loss of jobs 
caused by automation. That number 
will increase to a tremendous figure if 
we do not do something about it im- 
mediately. 

I have selected the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Labor, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as the four Departments whose 
Secretaries, in my judgment, have a 
particular responsibility and duty to go 
forward with joint consideration in rec- 
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ommending national action to help solve 
the problem of automation. 

One does not have to give way to his 
imagination to see very clearly what will 
happen if the problem of automation is 
not solved immediately. Failure to solve 
the problem will not alone result in un- 
employment; it will result in spreading 
areas of poverty within individual com- 
munities throughout the country. The 
economy of the country will soon look as 
though it were infected with economic 
smallpox if a vaccine is not developed 
quickly to remedy the serious danger of 
this economic epidemic. The people of 
the country are entitled to immediate 
action by this administration in regard 
to the problem of automation. 

It does not require any imagination to 
point out that if this economic epidemic 
proceeds to make our body politic a 
sick one, serious social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems will arise. We shall have 
to build new prisons, and build them 
much larger. We shall have to do much 
with respect to the whole subject of wel- 
fare spending. 

Mr. President, sit with me in the meet- 
ings of the committee and read the ac- 
count which the Secretary of Labor, for 
example, presented today and the ac- 
count which the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare presented yester- 
day as to what is happening in the coun- 
try with regard to our school dropouts. 
The senior Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case], with the high approval of 
the Secretary of Labor, referred to them 
as “leftouts.” They are being left out 
of the economy of the country. 

Or take the vital statistic presented by 
the Secretary of Labor this morning of 
700,000 married men 25 years of age and 
under, who now are so lacking in train- 
ing, educational and vocational, that 
they cannot make a subsistence living. 
Take into account their families, includ- 
ing the many thousands of children who 
will have to live in such home environ- 
ment, and one will understand the im- 
portance of my recommendation to the 
four Cabinet officers that they confer 
with one another and lay plans for rec- 
ommending to the President that a Na- 
tional Council on Automation be formed 
forthwith and that that Council pro- 
ceed to come to grips with this very 
serious problem. 

That will require money. So far as I 
am concerned, the recommendations that 
that Council may make for appropria- 
tions to be of assistance in attacking this 
problem will have my support. I know 
it will be a huge sum. But if anyone 
can tell me of any defense dollars which 
we are spending that are more vital to 
the survival and security of the Nation, 
I should like to hear what those funds 
are. If our economy goes down—and au- 
tomation can take it down if we do not 
put automation to use for the strength- 
ening of our economy—we will have lost 
the greatest defense weapon we have. 

So I plead; I beg, if it is desired that I 
beg; I strongly urge that the Cabinet of- 
ficers give favorable consideration to the 
recommendations of the senior Senator 
from Oregon. The Cabinet officers will 
speak for themselves. Some of them are 
expected to be here to speak on this 
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subject, because it was contemplated 
that I should make this announcement 
earlier this afternoon. 

Many members of my subcommittee 
feel just as deeply as I do about the 
importance of the recommendation 
which I am making. The distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH] commented on it this morning. 
Other members of the committee have 
done so. I am publicly announcing the 
proposal tonight. But this will not be 
the last comment I shall make on it, be- 
cause I intend to pursue the problem 
with frequency. The people are en- 
titled, in my judgment, to have the 
Government respond with action to this 
critical situation which has arisen with- 
in the social, economic, and political 
structure of our country as a result of the 
problems created by automation. 


LAW OBSERVANCE AND INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS—ADDRESS BY HON. 
DAVID L. BAZELON, CHIEF JUDGE, 
U.S. COURT OF APPEALS FOR DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Chief 
Judge David L. Bazelon, of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit, spoke today at the Na- 
tional Press Club on the subject, “Law 
Observance and Individual Rights.” 

Judge Bazelon made some observa- 
tions that I find particularly useful and 
relevant to the argument about crime 
conditions in the District of Columbia 
and the reasons for them. 

The speech by this distinguished jurist 
comes as no surprise to me, because I 
recognize Chief Judge Bazelon as one of 
the brilliant minds of the Federal bench. 

I recommend this address to Senators, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Law OBSERVANCE AND INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


(Address by David L. Bazelon, Chief Judge, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit) 


For three-quarters of a century the Ist 
day of May has been an occasion on which 
people in America have marked their aspira- 
tions for a better social order. The May Day 
demonstrations of the 1880’s by American 
trade unions seeking the 8-hour day are, so 
far as I am aware, the beginning of this 
tradition in our country; long, be it noted, 
before the emergence of Communist regimes 
which have made May Day an occasion for 
parading symbols of might rather than of 
right. Today we find the observance of May 
Ist extended from the labor movement to 
the Nation at large and from the limited and 
long-achieved goal of an 8-hour day to the 
broader goal upon which depends all social 
reform and advance in a democratic society: 
the rule of law. 

Remarks in connection with our May ist 
observance of Law Day often cover a broad 
spectrum: international affairs, communism, 
democracy, and many aspects of our system 
of government. Speaking on the eve of Law 
Day, I want to consider only some aspects 
of law observance in our own city of Wash- 
ington. My remarks will be addressed to our 
observance of the criminal law and the rights 
of individuals. The two must always go to- 
gether. 
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The popular concern growing out of our 
much-publicized crime problem here in the 
District of Columbia is not with white col- 
lar crime or with organized crime, but with 
crimes of violence, robbery and the like. 
More precisely, it is with the supposed ex- 
cess of such crimes. Violence has always 
been with us but now we are really alarmed, 
and some of us are afraid to be out on the 
streets. We are alarmed with some cause, 
but we must retain a proper perspective. 
As Berl I. Bernhard, staff director of the 
Civil Rights Commission, pointed out ear- 
lier this month, there is a general impres- 
sion that this District has the highest crime 
rate among the major cities of the Nation, 
whereas FBI figures show that, in number of 
crimes per thousand of the population, 
Washington actually ranks 13th among the 
25 largest cities. And Mr. Bernhard reports 
that “compared to a national crime increase 
of 7 percent for the calendar year 1962 over 
the year 1961, the crime rate in Washington 
increased only 4.9 percent.” 

Unlawful behavior in the District has been 
attributed to a variety of causes—the Mal- 
lory rule; the previously existing cussedness 
of the human race; the Durham rule, of 
course; and soft sentencing policies—a 

which nicely ignores statistics show- 
ing that District of Columbia felons aver- 
age a longer stay in prison than do felons 
in the States or in other Federal jurisdic- 
tions. The average length of time served by 
felons in the District of Columbia is 40.4 
months; in the States it is 28.3 months; and 
the average of all Federal jurisdictions is 
19.5 months. Other alleged causes have 
included the former inadequate number of 
juvenile court judges, the absence of cor- 
poral punishment and a consequent break- 
down of discipline in our school system, and 
soon. Still other reasons have been reached 
for and found. Not yet sun-spots, however. 

I don’t know the whole answer, if there is 
one, to our crime problem, but I think I 
know some parts of it. One part was force- 
fully brought home to me one September 
when I returned to the city after being away 
for several weeks. There had been a 
phenomenal rise in the crime rate during 

August—some like 16 or 18 percent. 
I discussed the increase with a friend of 
mine, a veteran police officer. For such a 
marked rise,” I said to him, “you must have 
some sort of explanation.” “Oh, yes; it’s 
quite simple,” he replied, “You see, August 
was a very wet month.” When I pressed him 
further, he pointed out: “These people wait 
on the street corner each morning around 
6 or 6:30 for a truck to pick them up and 
take them to a construction site. If it’s 
raining, that truck doesn’t come, and the 
men are going to be idle that day. If the 
bad weather keeps up for 3 days,” he con- 
tinued, “we know we are to have 
trouble on our hands—and sure enough, 
there invariably follows a rash of purse 
snatchings, housebreakings and the like.” 
Then he added: “These people have to eat 
like the rest of us, you know.” 

Thus one gets a painfully sharp illustra- 
tion of the direct relationship between un- 
3 poverty, and crime—a theme to 
which James B. Conant has drawn attention 
in his significant study, “Slums and Sub- 
urbs.” ‘The mass of school dropouts who are 
without employment and without hope of 
employment constitute the combustible ma- 
terial which Conant fears will burst into a 
crime explosion on a scale we have never 
known, 

Both crime and morality have their gen- 
erative conditions. So we need a probing 
awareness of the conditions of physical and 
mental life which are essential to the stand- 
ards of law and morality we have adopted. 
We must face up to the absence of the essen- 
tial conditions and not merely cluck our 
tongues about it. Only then will — os be 
any real chance of altering 
stances and behavior in the right 8 
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This was recognized by the District Com- 
missioners’ Crime Council of which former 
U.S. Attorney Oliver Gasch was cochairman, 
It pointed out: 

“All of the police forces, public recrea- 
tional facilities, and wholesome activity pro- 
grams that money can buy will not mi- 
raculously turn a youth from antisocial 
behavior, if his share of city life reveals only 
deprivation and discrimination. Substand- 
ard housing, unequal job opportunities, and 
many other discriminatory practices lend 
themselves most powerfully to the creation 
of a psychological climate hardly conducive 
to good citizenship.” 

We must ask ourselves these questions: 
Does the citizen of a free, affluent society 
have a right to health and development, and 
to the adequate upbringing on which these 
depend? Do we want this included in our 
concept of modern democratic citizenship? 
If we do, then the illness and other failures 
of our citizens who have been denied such an 
upbringing must be seen as failures of society 
as well. An alternative view is that society 
need accept only limited responsibility for 
the sick and miseducated individuals it 
creates; need give only limited recognition, 
for example, to mental illness in criminal 
proceedings; need not recognize that mental 
illness is a large part of the problem of crime 
and that social illness accounts for much of 
the remainder. By that alternative, “we,” 
the more successful part of society, get off 
easy. 

When rules are enforced against individ- 
uals who lack the training and capacity to 
follow them, the rules become instruments 
of oppression. It is not always the moral 
prescriptions that are wrong. What is al- 
ways wrong is our failure to recognize the 
conditions that are essential for their ob- 
servance. For I take it that morality is a 
real thing, but also that its functioning is 
based on real conditions; on the educative 
conditions which give an inner structure to 
the individual, and the interwoven social 
conditions in the context of which the in- 
dividual acts out his fate. 

Many people feel that any discussion of 
criminal law and morality which does not 
concentrate on the issue of free will evades 
the real question. Iam neither a philosopher 
nor a theologian and have no desire to dis- 
cuss free will in the usual abstract terms. I 
am satisfied that the concept of morality 
relates to choices—real choices, the grounds 
of which are never exclusively spiritual, be- 
cause they also concern the multiform con- 
ditions of social life. If belief in free will 
necessarily assumes that there is always a 
choice and that all choices are equally avail- 
able to differently situated actors, then I 
heartily disagree. Intellectual, physical and 
emotional capacity, wealth, social status, all 
extend or limit the area of choice. To im- 
pose moral responsibility where there is no 
real choice is exactly what leads to Sunday 
morality, since it equates the illusion of 
choice with actual choice. We would all do 
well to return again and again to the irony 
of Anatole France when he said: “The law, 
in its majestic equality, forbids the rich as 
well as the poor to sleep under the bridges, 
to beg in the streets, and to steal bread.” 

One evades all sorts of disturbing prob- 
lems if one talks in terms of complete free 
will instead of the range of 
actually available choices; attributes anti- 
social conduct to inborn evil instead of 
questioning how the evil got there; adheres 
to the strict responsibility of criminals and 
ignores the other side of the coin, responsi- 
bility for criminals. 

What are “society's responsibilities’? 
They can be discussed from scores of view- 
points, including the educational and job 
opportunities we offer our young and our 
reaction when badly socialized human be- 
ings annoy us by getting into trouble. But 
I suggest that most problems concerning 
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the responsibility of society finally come 
down to a question of the allocation of re- 
sources—material and emotional; what we 
give and what we fail to give; finally, un- 
derstanding and money. One might even 
say, love and money. 

This assertion of society’s responsibilities 
may smack of “welfare-ism.” But is there 
really any other way of looking at the mat- 
ter? The most violent opponent of the 
welfare state concept probably acts much 
like a welfare state toward his own family. 
Even if he rules his roost with an unfor- 
giving iron hand, he would never admit 
that he had been parsimonious toward his 
children with his affections and his funds. 
Even when social Darwinism was in vogue, 
its most convinced exponent was paternal- 
istic at home. He may have been a stern 
Victorian father but he took seriously his 
responsibilities toward his dependents. 

Social Darwinism, like isolationism, per- 
sists in America only as a nostalgic dream. 
It persists sub rosa, as a mood, but it has 
ceased to be intellectually respectable. The 
balanced budget promises to take its place 
as the No. 1 rationalization of social irre- 
sponsibility. ‘Though social Darwinism is 
not the pleasing source of self-righteousness 
it once was, the motif of economy in the 
allocation of resources still accomplishes 
what social Darwinism intended. It is not 
easy for the strong and fortunate to give up 
the idea that the weak and miserable should 
be left to their own scant resources. There 
is probably no area in the entire administra- 
tion of the criminal law which is not affected 
by preoccupation with economy of money 
and economy of human feeling. That our 
wealthy society approaches its responsibili- 
ties in forma pauperis, as it were, is a na- 
tional scandal. It daily contradicts the 
democratic humanism under which we pro- 
fess to live. 

While we debate how and whether to at- 
tack the roots of the problem, what measures 
do we and should we take against those who 
endanger us by violent crimes? No one 
would deny that we need vigorous law en- 
forcement. But should this entail, for ex- 
ample, the use of terror evoked by the threat 
of setting beasts against human beings? 

I refer, of course, to the use of police dogs. 
Although I am not aware that this use has 
reduced the crime rate, the police assert that 
it is effective. Assume for the moment that 
it is. A full-scale reign of terror might be 
effective, too. But could we respect our- 
selves if we instituted one? Can we pretend 
that resort to such tactics will foster respect 
for the law and not merely respect for brute 
force? By measures such as these, perhaps 
you can force even the most unsocialized and 
antisocial people into a kind of submission— 
and not have to bother to look for the rea- 
sons for their plight. But at what a price. 
As a practical matter, the head of one munic- 
ipal police force has explained to me, only 
respect for the law can insure public safety 
upon the thousands of city blocks of a large 
metropolis. It isn’t feasible to maintain a 
policeman on each block 24 hours a day, even 
if that were thought desirable. 

Many people persist in thinking that with- 
drawal of legal rights and safeguards from 
those accused of crime would have a bene- 
ficial effect. We are told that crimes cannot 
adequately be solved if the police are not 
permitted to make arrests for investigation, 
And we hear that the rules established in 
the Mallory and Durham decisions increase 
our crime rate by enticing offenders into the 
District of Columbia from outlying areas. I 
doubt that the tors of crime calcu- 
late nicely the length of time during which 
they may be interrogated by the police be- 
fore deciding where to snatch a purse, or 
consider that, if caught, the chance of being 
sent to a mental hospital instead of a prison 
may be greater here than it would be else- 
where. 
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I suspect that the causes of aberrant be- 
havior run a good bit deeper than this, and 
that the factors which trigger it are less 
subject to rationalization. But suppose Iam 
wrong. Suppose, for instance, it could be 
shown that the Durham rule increases the 
crime rate. Then we should have to weigh 
the morality of punishing mentally ill peo- 
ple by prison or by death. Perhaps we would 
even go so far as to abolish the insanity de- 
fense. But, as Justice Cardozo remarked: 
“if insanity is not to be a defense, let us say 
so frankly and even brutally, but let us not 
mock ourselves with a definition that palters 
with reality. Such a method is neither good 
morals nor good science nor good law.” 

Some of the measures which are advocated 
to deal with the problem of crime raise seri- 
ous issues under our Bill of Rights. We have 
generally assumed that we are not subject to 
arrest unless the police have probable cause 
to think we have committed a crime. But 
the police tell us they need to make arrests 
without probable cause and solely for inves- 
tigation in order to solve crime. Such expe- 
rience as we have had since the District 
Commissioners’ courageous action to halt 
arrests for investigation does not bear them 
out. But even if the position of the police 
should later prove to be factually correct, we 
should have to decide whether such arrests 
violate the fourth amendment, as the local 
bar is convinced that they do; and if so, then 
whether the fourth amendment must be 
abandoned in an attempt to stem the crime- 
wave. But we should heed the warning of 
Justice Douglas in Jones v. United States 
that “though the police are honest and their 
aims are worthy, history shows they are 
not appropriate guardians of the privacy 
which the fourth amendment guarantees.” 

I urge that we face the constitutional is- 
sues which lurk in some of the proposed 
solutions to the crime problem. I do not 
mean that we should see if the words of the 
Constitution can be juggled so as to reach 
a desired end, but whether what is planned 
would in fact offend the letter and the spirit 
of the Constitution. I suspect that sub rosa 
infringements of constitutional guarantees 
are more dangerous than frontal attacks. 
With the latter we can see just how far our 
basic principles are being surrendered: with 
the former, the erosion may go a long way 
before we understand what is happening. 

We should be aware that if the protections 
of the Bill of Rights are restricted we shall, 
in practice, be affecting directly the rights 
of only one section of our population. 

When we talk about arrests for investiga- 
tion, lengthy police interrogation prior to 
arraignment, and the like, the subject under 
discussion is not you or me. We don't get 
arrested without probable cause because, to 
put it plainly, we don’t look as if we would 
commit acts of violence and we do look as if 
it might not pay to trifle with our rights. 
Nor would you or I be subjected to long in- 
terrogation by the police without the bene- 
fit of counsel. Nor do you and I live in 
neighborhoods where the police dragnet is 
used, and where suspects are subjected to 
wholesale arrest, 

So the issue really comes down to whether 
we should further whittle away the protec- 
tions of the very people who most need 
them—the people who are too ignorant, too 
poor, too ill educated to defend themselves. 
On Law Day it is appropriate to inquire 
whether we can expect to induce a spirit 
of respect for law in the people who con- 
stitute our crime problem by treating them 
as beyond the pale of the Constitution. 

Though the direct effect of restricting con- 
stitutional guarantees would at first be lim- 
ited in this way, indirectly and eventually 
we should all be affected. Initially the ten- 
tacles of incipient totalitarianism seize only 
the scapegoats of society, but over time they 
may weaken the moral fiber of society to the 
point where none of us will remain secure. 
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A debate earlier this month at a meeting 
of the District of Columbia Bar Association 
showed the healthy concern of the legal pro- 
fession with the perennial and inevitable 
conflict between police demands and consti- 
tutional mandates. The overwhelming vote 
which followed that debate demonstrated 
that lawyers are still in their rightful place 
at the forefront of the movement to protect 
civil rights. There could have been no better 
prelude to Law Day than that. 

Our attitude toward crime refiects our 
view of the value of the individual in society. 
In our deepest democratic and national 
commitments, we are a society of individuals. 
It is for the protection of individuals and of 
society that one who is accused of crime is 
deemed innocent until proved guilty and is 
afforded all the other legal safeguards. In 
protecting him, we protect ourselves. In a 
sense the entire system of criminal juris- 
prudence is symbolic, since every part of it 
stands for something more than itself; 
namely, the preservation of the worth of each 
individual in the society of individuals. We 
must deter not only crime, but also the de- 
basement of the individual. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 59 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, in accordance with the order 
previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963, at 11 o'clock 
a.m, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, APRIL 30, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Isaiah 55: 6: Seek ye the Lord while 
He may be found, call ye upon Him while 
He is near. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, we 
thank Thee for this new day, calling 
upon us to be grateful for the joys which 
cheer us and for the trials which teach 
us to put our trust in Thee. 

We humbly acknowledge that life often 
seems to be full of hardships but may 
we never allow their hardness to get into 
our hearts and fill them with weariness 
and wretchedness. 

May we be numbered among the seek- 
ers and finders of God in order that we 
may learn the meaning and value of life 
and know the secret of carrying on faith- 
fully and courageously. 

Gird us with strength and sturdiness 
of faith for we know that if our faith 
holds then the way of life before us will 
brighten but if we lose our faith then 
we will stumble and stagger. 

Hear us in Christ’s name, 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SHAME 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, sooner 
or later the United States must move 
on Cuba. There is no use waiting for a 
trumped-up excuse. 

Castro’s Moscow reception is an in- 
sult to every American citizen. Our peo- 
ple cry for an end to the Communist 
military buildup in Cuba. 

The other day in London, on his way 
to Moscow to cringe and beg once again, 
Averell Harriman said: 

It is very important that we make the 
Communists realize that we are not going 
to stand for any nonsense. 


The only thing Mr. Harriman did not 
take with him was his umbrella. 

If there is any combination of words 
that the Communists do understand it 
is that this kind of gentlemanly nicety 
means once again that we are unwilling 
to stand up and be counted for freedom. 
To say we will stand for no nonsense in 
Laos and do nothing about Communist 
military operations in Cuba is worse 
than the language of Munich, because 
it deceives the American people. I sup- 
pose we should come to expect this from 
the Kennedy administration because it 
has happened so often. 

While Kennedy pussyfoots Communist 
ships continue to dock in Havana. Com- 
munist personnel and goods of war and 
potentials of war continue to be ac- 
cumulated in our own backyard by the 
Godless punks who plot our destruction. 

Mr. Speaker, whatever the Senate does 
or does not do, whatever the President 
does or does not do, I say shame on this 
House of Representatives for failure to 
urge the Executive to run the Commu- 
nists out of Cuba with the full force and 
authority of the United States of 
America. Let us put politics aside long 
enough to tell the White House, as that 
branch of the Government closest to the 
people, our people want communism out 
of Cuba. Every day that we delay now 
in ending Communist preparations in 
Cuba will eventually cost untold added 
numbers of American lives. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 34] 
Alger Colmer Henderson 
Anderson Davis, Tenn Hoffman 
Ashley Dawson Jensen 
Aspinall Dent Lennon 
Beermann Forrester Lesinski 
Buckley Gary McDade 
Cameron Gavin Macdonald 
Celler Hagan, Ga Miller, Calif 
Chelf Hardy Miller, N.Y. 
Clan Healey N. 
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Pillion Rogers, Tex. Walter 
Powell Roosevelt Willis 

Rich Shelley Wilson, Bob 
Rivers, Alaska Staebler 

Rivers, S.C. Taft 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 386 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTI- 
GATING HIGHWAYS 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Special Sub- 
committee Investigating Highways, of 
the Committee on Public Works, have 
permission to sit this afternoon and the 
rest of the week during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
have permission to sit today during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection, 


ROY L. WHITMAN, OFFICIAL 
REPORTER OF DEBATES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to say a word of tribute to a fine 
and faithful servant of the House, Mr. 
Roy Whitman, dean of the Official Re- 
porters of Debates, who is at his post of 
duty recording the proceedings of the 
House for the last time today. 

Mr. Whitman has served the Congress 
since shortly after World War I. The 
business he has recorded over more than 
40 years has ranged from committee 
hearings on the League of Nations dur- 
ing President Wilson’s day to the legis- 
lative debates of the space age. The 
names and utterances of many of the 
immortals of American political history 
have been entered in his shorthand book. 

Mr. Whitman has been a working wit- 
ness to congressional action and reaction 
through some of the most momentous 
days of the House and the Nation. His 
career took its form and substance from 
the daily work of the House. He has 
recorded the talk and temper of this 
body as it dealt with the issues of war 
and peace, depression and prosperity. 
He has recorded the words of our last 
four Presidents and of many distin- 
guished visitors from abroad. He has 
set down for the benefit of this House 
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and future generations the words of 
poets, statesmen, and military heroes. 

He has seen the House in all its moods. 
He has seen it divided and united. He 
has transcribed words of debate spoken 
by noble men; words which have de- 
scribed the pattern and texture of events 
in the daily life of a great legislative 
body. 

In the early days of the Congress there 
were no Official Reporters of Debates. 
Until 1872 when the Speaker appointed 
five Official Reporters, making them offi- 
cers of the House, no provision was made 
for the recording and publication of de- 
bates. Anyone desiring to know what 
was said on the floor had to rely upon 
newspaper reports, which were neces- 
sarily incomplete, and which might in- 
clude or delete, emphasize or ignore, as 
desired. Political researchers can thank 
their stars for the daily chronology pre- 
pared by Official Reporters. And we can 
thank ours that we have had the good 
fortune to have as the Dean of the Offi- 
cial Reporters of Debates for these many 
years a man of Mr. Whitman’s expertise, 
loyalty, and dedication. His skills have 
served the House well these many years. 
We say adieu to Mr. Whitman with a 
feeling of mingled sorrow and delight— 
sorrow because he is leaving us as an 
official reporter, delight because of the 
magnificence of his performance over 
the years. 

We wish him a full life in retirement 
and many happy days spent with his wife 
of 49 years, and with his children and 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives today in honoring Mr. Roy L. 
Whitman, dean of the corps of official 
reporters of debates in the House of 
Representatives, who retires after 51 
years as a reporter and 31 years as a 
recorder of debates in this Chamber. 

As Roy retires his absence will cause 
a shadow to fall upon this Chamber, a 
shadow which, gratifyingly, quickly will 
become dissipated by the bright light of 
efficient and dedicated service that will 
be left in the wake of his departure. 

Roy was born September 23, 1892, in 
Marlboro, Mass. He was educated in the 
public schools of Massachusetts and 
Maine, and in Maine attended grade 
school in Auburn and Lewiston. He 
graduated in 1912 from the Clark Busi- 
ness School of Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass., and in his studies there he spe- 
cialized in shorthand. 

He did his first reporting in February 
1912, before the Committee on Medicine 
of the Massachusetts State Legislature. 

Mr. Whitman came to Washington in 
February 1913, through a Civil Service 
appointment to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. In that Department he served 
nearly 6 years, 2 of them as Secretary 
to the Solicitor of the Department, Mr. 
Lamar. He was also the official reporter 
in the Fraud and Lottery Section of the 
Department during his service there. 

In 1918 he resigned from the Post 
Office Department and opened his own 
reporting business. In December of that 
year he reported his first committee in 
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the House of Representatives, the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and 
during the ensuing 14 years reported 
many committees of the House and Sen- 
ate. He reported many proceedings of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations when Senators Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, Borah of Idaho, and Johnson 
of California constituted the great tri- 
umvirate of that committee during the 
days when the League of Nations was one 
of the prime matters of this country’s 
foreign policy under President Wilson. 

During the operation of his private 
reporting business, Roy was one of the 
reporters on the famous Teapot Dome 
oil cases tried after World War I, fol- 
lowing these proceedings from the hear- 
ings before the Senate committee to the 
conviction of Secretary Fall and the ac- 
quittal of Mr. Doheny. He also par- 
ticipated in reporting other large war- 
time conspiracy cases involving lumber 
and shipbuilding. 

In 1932 he was appointed as an Official 
Reporter of Debates of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which position he has filled 
until this day. He remembers the time 
when the cutaway coat was standard 
day dress for Senators and even some 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. He also has a vivid and kind, 
recollection of the aged Mr. Howard of 
Nebraska, the grand champion of the 
Indians who used to wear his hair in 
curls that fell to his shoulders. 

When Roy lays down his pen today and 
enters upon retirement, he will have 
completed more than 51 years’ active 
practice of his profession. 

In 1914 he married Erie M. Turnbull 
of Delhi, Ontario, and in 1964 they will 
celebrate their 50th wedding anniversary. 
Erie has been Roy’s constant companion, 
and she has worked with him countless 
nights into the wee hours of the morning 
to help him in establishing his business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitman have two chil- 
dren and six grandchildren. A son, Dr. 
Benaiah L. Whitman, is a physician in 
Philadelphia, Pa., while a daughter, Mrs. 
Wayne K. Hill, is a portrait artist in Sil- 
ver Spring, Md. 

My State of Maine is proud of the fact 
that it shares a place in the life of Roy 
Whitman, and I am certain that his 
summer Visits to his seaside home at Seal 
Cove on Mount Desert Island have de- 
veloped in his heart a real and deep af- 
fection for the Pine Tree State. 

I know that he has a host of friends 
and neighbors in this Maine community, 
folks who anxiously await the arrival of 
Roy and Mrs. Whitman each year. I 
sincerely hope, along with many other 
Maine residents, that their retirement 
years will permit Roy and Erie to spend 
even more time with us in Maine. 

On a personal note, I want to say that 
I treasure Roy’s friendship, highlighted 
by his cheerful greeting he extends me 
each day I see him on the floor in com- 
pany with a hearty smile. This friend- 
ship has been punctuated by frequent 
exchanges and comments about our mu- 
tual friends in Maine. This pleasant as- 
sociation with a very pleasant person will 
hold a permanent place in my memories. 

And as Roy is personable, so is he effi- 
cient, his efficiency being demonstrated 
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against a background of quiet demeanor. 
Unquestionably, he exemplifies the high- 
est standards of his profession, having 
performed outstandingly in the vital 
service of reporting debates in this legis- 
lative body. 

Roy’s vast experience has most as- 
suredly brought him a harvest of satis- 
faction, for he has recorded the words 
of a multitude of this country’s distin- 
guished citizens. Probably there is none 
other that has had his experience in inti- 
mately recording the details of unfold- 
ing historical events of the United States. 

I know that all Members of this House 
of Representatives are anxious and eager 
to join with me in expressing apprecia- 
tion for the dedicated service that Roy 
Whitman has given to this legislative 
body and to his country. 

And it is our heartfelt wish that as he 
has given, so should he receive—may 
providence extend him the just fruits of 
his labors, bestowing upon him and his 
wife, Erie, a bounty of health and happi- 
ness against the background of a bounty 
of years. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been a real privilege for me to have 
known Roy Whitman. His sterling 
character, real ability, and friendly per- 
sonality have made a strong impression 
on me and I wish to extend my best 
wishes for a healthy and happy retire- 
ment. He has earned the appreciation 
of all Members of this House. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
formed that in the near future our good 
friend and valued associate, Mr. Roy L. 
Whitman, dean of the corps of Official 
Reporters of Debates in the House of 
Representatives, will retire from the im- 
portant duties which he has performed 
in such a brilliant, outstanding manner 
for many years. 

Mr. Whitman, zealous, gifted public 
servant to whom we are greatly indebted, 
was born September 23, 1892, in Marl- 
boro, Mass., in my district. He was edu- 
cated in the Maine public schools and 
graduated in 1912 from the Clark Busi- 
ness School of Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass., where he specialized in short- 
hand. 

He did his first reporting in February 
1912, before the Committee on Medicine 
of the Massachusetts State Legislature. 

He came to Washington in February 
1913, through a civil service appoint- 
ment to the Post Office Department. In 
that Department, he served nearly 6 
years, 2 of them as Secretary to the 
Solicitor of the Department, Mr. Lamar. 
He was also the official reporter in the 
Fraud and Lottery Section of the Depart- 
ment during his service there. 

In 1918 he resigned from the Post Of- 
fice Department and opened his own re- 
porting business. In December of that 
year, he reported his first committee in 
the House of Representatives, the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and 
during the ensuing 14 years, reported 
many committees of the House and Sen- 
ate. He reported many proceedings of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions when Senators Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, Borah of Idaho, and Johnson of 
California, constituted the great trium- 
virate of that committee during the days 
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when the League of Nations was one of 
the prime issues of this country’s foreign 
policy under President Wilson. 

During the operation of his private 
reporting business, he was one of the re- 
porters on the famous Teapot Dome oil 
cases tried after World War I, following 
that case from the hearings before the 
Senate Committee to the conclusion of 
the proceedings. He also participated 
in reporting other large war-time con- 
spiracy cases involving lumber and ship- 
building. 

In 1932, he was appointed as an Official 
Reporter of Debates of the House of 
Representatives, which position he has 
filled until this day. He remembers the 
time when the cutaway coat was stand- 
ard day dress for Senators and even some 
Members of the House. He remembers, 
particularly, the kindly old Mr, Howard 
of Nebraska, grand champion of the In- 
dians, who used to wear his hair in curls 
that fell to his shoulders. 

When he lays down his facile pen 
today and enters upon retirement, he will 
have completed more than 51 years ac- 
tive practice of his profession. 

In 1914 he married the charming Erie 
M. Turnbull of Delhi, Ontario. Next 
year, 1964, they celebrate their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary. She has been his con- 
stant companion and has worked with 
him many nights to the very late hours 
helping him establish his business. They 
have two children, and six grandchil- 
dren. His son, Dr. Benaiah L. Whitman, 
is a distinguished physician in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. His daughter, Mrs. Wayne 
K. Hill, is a celebrated portrait artist in 
Silver Spring, Md. 

We will greatly miss Roy Whitman, 
who has left an indelible impression in 
our great deliberative body. He has 
made an enviable record of efficient, de- 
voted, outstanding service in the House. 
He will be remembered here for his 
magnificent work and the many solid 
contributions which he has made 
throughout the years to the House of 
Representatives and its Members. 

Always friendly, helpful, considerate 
of others, he enjoys the esteem, and af- 
fection of our Members, staff, and all 
who know him. 

His retirement leaves a void in our 
vital reportorial services that will be 
very difficult to fill. We will long con- 
tinue to be most grateful for his loyal, 
dedicated, unselfish service to the House 
and its Members. We will miss his 
modest, gracious presence in these Pts- 
toric halls. 

In expressing my great pride in the 
tremendous, memorable record which 
Roy Whitman has made here with us, I 
take pleasure in congratulating him and 
his lovely wife and family, and wishing 
them all choicest blessings in the time to 
come. 

I hope that Roy Whitman and his 
family will enjoy every measure of suc- 
cess, happiness, contentment, and peace 
for many years to come and that he will 
visit us often. 

Godspeed and good fortune to a be- 
loved, respected associate, and great 
American, our cherished friend, and 
benefactor, Roy Whitman. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I regret to 
learn that my friend, Roy Whitman, one 
of our Official Reporters of Debates in the 
House of Representatives, is soon to retire. 

No employee of the House has been 
more efficient and faithful. He has gone 
about his daily work quietly and yet he 
has a rare sense of humor that comes to 
the surface infrequently to demonstrate 
that his seriousness is born of his appli- 
cation and faithfulness to his work. 

I say again that I regret that he will 
soon leave us and yet I am glad for 
through his long years of service he has 
well earned a rest from his appointed 
rounds on the House floor. 

To Roy and Mrs. Whitman my best 
wishes for good health and many years 
of happiness in retirement. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, our 
good friend Roy L. Whitman, Official 
Reporter of Debates, served his last day 
in the House on April 30. I join his 
many friends in paying tribute to the 
dean of its Reporters. 

His magic pen has moved steadily 
throughout these many years—since 
1932—inking the history of the House 
in debate and recording for all time the 
business of the greatest deliberative body 
in the world. 

Only an individual of great patience, 
alert dexterity of hand and finite mind 
could have survived those many years 
of trying experiences—noting the rav- 
ings of fork tongued orators whose fiery 
words spilled in multisyllabic phrases 
that would deaden the blast of a French 
horn and stultify the mind of even Noah 
Webster, the ruler of the world of words. 

But perhaps the antidote was at hand 
in the soothing gentleness of the melodi- 
ous voices of the orators of yesteryear. 
Their sweet-sounding phrases from mel- 
liferous lips must have had a soothing 
effect on an authority in grammatical 
instruction like Roy, who revered spiced 
descriptions of heavenly thoughts as a 
cultural contribution to the beauty of 
the language. 

Roy was very cooperative in solving 
the many problems brought to him for 
solution by Members of the House. He 
was unselfish and obliging in the cor- 
rection of statements attributed to the 
contributor on the floor. He was zealous 
in calling attention to a slip of the tongue 
in debate. 

His long and varied experience in his 
profession (over 51 years) established 
him as an authority. 

His long service in the “Cave of the 
Winds“ —enduring the stunning babble 
of ear-splitting voices and straining for 
the whispering inaudible nothings of ill- 
prepared readings earned for him his full 
retirement. He and his darling wife, 
Erie, who also was his helpmate in his 
professional life are deserving of this 
new happiness—a healthy and perma- 
nent vacation. May the blessings of God 
and well wishes of the Nation keep them 
with one another and their love of family 
for many years. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
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on the life and work of Roy L. Whitman 
at this point in the Record and also, Mr. 
Speaker, that all Members may have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FROM THE STATE OF 
ILLINOIS 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentieman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an important day in the annals of the 
House for today we are celebrating the 
birthday of the leader of the Illinois 
delegation, Tuomas J. O'BRIEN. Under 
his leadership which is reflected by the 
strength of the Illinois delegation in the 
House of Representatives in supporting 
good measures in this legislative body 
for the welfare of the people of this Na- 
tion; we from the State of Illinois are 
thankful that in 1933, after many years 
of distinguished public service at the 
State and local levels, THOMAS J. O'BRIEN 
was sent to Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I know I speak the senti- 
ments of all my colleagues when I say as 
a dedicated servant of the people, 
THOMAS O’Brien stands high in honor 
and respect of the membership of this 
body. He is representative of the con- 
science of good government and is ac- 
claimed as the highest type of dedicated 
leadership which the American people 
have come to expect from the Nation’s 
great statesmen who are gathered here. 

Mr. Speaker, recently our good leader 
had difficulty in a serious illness, but be- 
cause of the strength within this vibrant 
and vital man, and because of the clean- 
liness of his way of life and of his spirit, 
he has overcome that illness and has 
achieved what medical authorities say is 
a miraculous recovery. 

We are proud to welcome him back to 
this body today practically in the fullness 
of health albeit somewhat weakened by 
the serious illness which he recently 
suffered. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that each man 
and woman on the floor of this House 
today believes in the spirit of O’Brren 
and lauds his great record in this body. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIBONATI. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
let this moment pass without joining 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois, in saying Happy Birthday to our 
colleague, Tom O'BRIEN. Many happy 
returns of the day to Tom. I know 
I speak the sentiments of every Mem- 
ber when I say that we wish for 
‘Tom O'BRIEN many more years of happy 
and useful service in this House. He is 
one of God’s rare creatures. There is no 
other like him. When the Lord made 
him He broke the mold. 
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I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues today 
in commemorating the anniversary of 
the birth of one of the great leaders in 
the House of Representatives, the Hon- 
orable THOMAS J. O’Brien, of Illinois. 

When I first came to Congress 15 years 
ago it was my good fortune to have Tom 
O'BRIEN, out of his vast store of knowl- 
edge about the House of Representatives, 
give me the counsel which every fresh- 
man Congressman needs. Today I am 
still happy to count him among those 
whose advice I most respect and whose 
friendship I most cherish. 

It was Mr. O’Brien, I might note, who 
as the member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee from my region, co- 
sponsored my appointment to the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. For this and 
countless other good works done on my 
behalf, I am forever in debt to him. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
have the opportunity to join with those 
who, with deep sincerity, wish Tom a very 
happy and blessed 85th birthday, and 
many more to come. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
join the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
LisonaTi] and the Majority Leader, Mr. 
ALBERT, in paying this deserved tribute 
to our beloved colleague, the Honorable 
Tom O'BRIEN. 

No Member of this House enjoys the 
admiration, respect, and esteem of his 
colleagues more deservedly than does 
this stalwart dean of the Illinois dele- 
gation. 

I am grateful for the privilege which 
has been afforded me to know Mr. 
O’Brien and to enjoy his great friend- 
ship. Happy birthday to you, my friend. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
no Member of this body is more beloved 
than the peerless dean of the Illinois 
delegation, Tom O’Brien, and no one is 
more beloved by the people of Chicago. 
To us all this is a day of great happiness, 
the beloved Tom O’Brien in our midst 
and we, his colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle, celebrating with him his birth- 
day. Tireless in his service to his city, 
his State, and his Nation, unceasing in 
the giving to all peoples from the rich- 
ness of his heart and his mind, inde- 
structible Tom O’Brien will continue for 
many years to come his service in this 
Chamber, wielding a mighty influence 
for all that is good and worthy. On this 
day of rejoicing on a happy natal an- 
niversary, our warmest congratulations 
and affectionate good wishes go to the 
dean of the Illinois delegation and to 
the noble and gracious woman who has 
been his strength and comfort. It is a 
perfect marital team, and to congratu- 
late Tom O'BRIEN without including Mrs. 
O’Brien would be only a 50-percent felic- 
itation. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks at 
this point in the Recorp in commemora- 
tion of the birthday of our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. O'BRIEN]. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1964 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5888) making appropri- 
ations for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate on the bill be limited to 3 hours, 
one-half of the time to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Larrp] and the other half of myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 5888, with Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the consent 
agreement the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Focarty] will be recognized 
for 1% hours and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] for 134 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have 
the privilege of presenting for your con- 
sideration the annual appropriation for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare today. This is 
the 13th year I have had this privilege as 
chairman, and I have served on this sub- 
committee for the past 17 years. 

I would like to start out by thanking 
the members of our subcommittee for 
their attendance at all the hearings. I 
do not know of any other committee that 
has a better record. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Denton], who has 
served for many years on this subcom- 
mittee has been of inestimable help to 
me in our consideration of the budget for 
these Departments; and we have this 
year the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
LEsINSKI], a new Member, who has been 
very faithful in his attendance at the 
committee hearings. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] has served 
as ranking member of the committee for 
many years, along with Mr. MICHEL. I 
am pleased to be able to say that we 
bring to you for consideration a bill with 
a unanimous report from the subcom- 
mittee. And, Mr. Chairman, I could not 
make these statements about the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee without re- 
ferring to the clerk of our committee, 
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who has been one of the most faithful, 
one of the most diligent, one of the most 
able we have in the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Robert M. Moyer has cer- 
tainly been a great help, not only to me 
but also to every member of the commit- 
tee, and I think to every Member of this 
Congress who has ever had occasion to 
call on the committee for information. 
Mr. Moyer has been willing and able to 
supply this particular information. 

Every year Congress enacts additional 
legislation which establishes new pro- 
grams for these Departments. The 
budget for fiscal year 1964 included the 
unprecedented number of 106 individual 
appropriation requests. In order to 
thoroughly analyze these requests, our 
hearings ran even longer than usual. 
The subcommittee heard 256 Govern- 
ment witnesses and 117 Members of 
Congress and interested individuals out- 
side of Government. No Member of Con- 
gress, or any other individual who had 
an interest in this bill was refused the 
opportunity for a hearing. The record 
of our hearings totals over 4,200 pages. 

In total the bill includes $5,449,988,000, 
which is a reduction of $309,501,000 from 
the request and a reduction of $118,810,- 
600 below the amount appropriated for 
fiscal year 1963 including funds con- 
tained in the supplemental appropriation 
bill for 1963 as it passed the House. 

The committee does not presume to 
claim that its recommendations in the 
bill will save the U.S. Treasury a total of 
over $300 million. Over half of the re- 
duction recommended is the result of a 
reestimate of the needs based on infor- 
mation that is currently available. In 
this category is the reduction of $175 mil- 
lion under the appropriation “Grants to 
States for public assistance,” and $25 mil- 
lion in the Department of Labor under 
the appropriation “Manpower develop- 
ment and training activities.” In both 
of these instances information available 
to the committee simply indicated that 
the programs would require no more 
funds than are included in the bill—in 
other words, the reduction in the appro- 
priations does not represent a cut in the 
program that would otherwise prevail. 

On the other hand, it should be pointed 
out that 60 of the 106 requests for ap- 
propriations have been reduced, and 
most of these reductions represent a cut- 
back from the program anticipated by 
the budget. For instance in the Depart- 
ment of Labor the committee cut out 
funds for 225 of the permanent positions 
requested in the budget; for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
the budget positions were reduced 955; 
and 120 positions were disallowed for the 
related agencies. In addition to this re- 
duction in personnel many millions of 
dollars budgeted for grants had been 
disallowed. 

I am not bragging about these cuts but 
simply relating facts. I have still to see 
an appropriation bill for these Depart- 
ments that I am satisfied with. I am 
sure that other members of the com- 
mittee can make the same statement for 
other reasons than mine. As always 
happens, this is a compromise and in 
my opinion a fair compromise. Since I 
do consider it to be a fair compromise 
I intend to support the bill as a whole 
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and the recommendations it contains, 
individually. 

Since there has been an unusual 
amount of interest in the level of Federal 
personnel, I will mention a few addi- 
tional statistics concerning this subject 
before going on to some of the individual 
recommendations in the bill concerning 
money. The budget for appropriations 
to these two Departments and the vari- 
ous independent agencies that come un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee, would have supported 
92,383 permanent Federal positions. 
This compares with 87,338 permanent 
Federal positions for which funds were 
appropriated for the current fiscal year 
1963. Of the 5,045 additional positions 
requested the committee has allowed 
3,745 and has disallowed 1,300. Almost 
all of the increase allowed is in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and in very large part is to handle 
additional workload required by recent 
legislation passed by Congress. The 
committee asked the Department to pre- 
pare a statement setting forth all of the 
legislation that has been passed by the 
last four Congresses that have an im- 
pact on their workload. This statement 
which sets forth the requested informa- 
tion in summary form covers 17 pages 
of the hearing record starting on page 
1290 of part 1. Just one appropriation, 
that for the Bureau of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, provides for an in- 
crease of 1,791 additional positions or 
almost one-half of the total increase 
allowed by the committee. This in- 
crease is necessary if the Department is 
to properly administer the ever-increas- 
ing program provided by the Social 
Security Act, and is almost certain to 
continue to increase somewhat during 
the next several years. 

In the Department of Labor, excluding 
trust fund, the bill includes $384,884,000, 
a reduction of $42,336,000 from the 
budget, and an increase of $24,430,450 
over the amount appropriated for fiscal 
year 1963. 

Overall, I think we have a good bill 
for the Department of Labor, which is 
one of the most stable departments of 
Government today. 

In total the bill includes $17,805,000 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics which 
represents roughly one-half of the in- 
crease they requested. There has been 
no reduction made in any funds re- 
quested in connection with the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

The committee has made a reduction 
of $25 million from the $165 million re- 
quested for the “Manpower development 
and training activities,’ but as I men- 
tioned earlier this is simply a recogni- 
tion of the fact that this program has 
expanded much more slowly than was 
anticipated. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee the $140 million included in the 
bill will adequately provide for a train- 
ing program of the size that can be 
developed during the next fiscal year. 

The next significant change is in con- 
nection with the appropriation for grants 
to States for unemployment compensa- 
tion and employment service adminis- 
tration. The bill includes $350 million, 
which is a reduction of $82,570,000 from 
the request and $50 million less than was 
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appropriated for fiscal year 1963, how- 
ever, the amount in the bill is the max- 
imum that is authorized to be appro- 
priated under legislation as it now exists. 
A bill was passed yesterday which, if 
enacted into law, will increase the max- 
imum authorization. The committee 
recognizes that additional funds will be 
needed and will expect that this amount 
will be increased when the legislative 
amendment is enacted. The committee 
has only allowed about half of the 
amount requested for trade adjustment 
activities due to the fact that very little 
activity under this program can be fore- 
seen in view of developments to date. 
The committee did not intend to cur- 
tail the program but simply could not 
see how more money than that con- 
tained in the bill could be required. 

There are several other appropriations 
in the Department of Labor section of 
the bill but the changes are relatively 
small and are explained in the report. 

So all in all there are no increases in 
the Department of Labor budget, and we 
have cut the request of the Department 
of Labor by over $42 million. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I have a letter received 
yesterday from the assistant dean of the 
College of Engineering at Iowa State Uni- 
versity. If the gentleman will permit, I 
would like to read a few sentences from 
the letter: 

In the Department of Labor's appropria- 
tion request currently being offered to the 
Congress there is provision whereby the 
Bureau of Employment Security would take 
over the operation of college placement fa- 
cilities. We are definitely opposed to this 
proposal, feeling that the colleges them- 
selves are in a much better position to pro- 
vide placement activities not only for grad- 
uating seniors but also for alumni who may 
request assistance in making a change in 
employment. 

It is believed that college placement activ- 
ities are an integral, inseparable, and vital 
part of an institution's operations, providing 
them with valuable information concerning 
supply, demand, and quality of their pro- 
grams and graduates. 


May I ask the question if that is 
correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. It is not correct. 

I received the same kind of a letter 
from the president of my State univer- 
sity. When Mr. Goodwin, head of the 
US. Bureau of Employment Security, 
was before our committee, I read the let- 
ter in its entirety in the hearings start- 
ing on page 254. The answer was a 
categorical “No,” given by Mr. Goodwin. 
They do not go on these campuses, 
unless they are asked by the president 
of the college or university. He testified 
that they have not been doing this, and 
they will not do it, without an invita- 
tion from the school. 

The president of my university seemed 
completely satisfied with the answer, but 
there are some who are still not satisfied 
with the answer because they do not be- 
lieve the employment services should give 
any help, even if requested by the presi- 
dent of the university. 

Mr. Goodwin said in the hearings, 
categorically, they will not go on any 
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campus where they are not asked by the 
school, and we expect them to hold to 
what they have said in the hearings be- 
ginning on page 254. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his explanation. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I want to thank the 
chairman of the subcommittee for the 
very explicit statement he has just made. 
The gentleman will recall that it was my 
privilege to appear before his subcom- 
mittee and to present a witness who was 
speaking for approximately 1,000 college 
placement bureaus. They were able to 
coordinate their testimony and presenta- 
tion to the subcommittee, and I was 
honored, of course, that a constituent of 
mine was selected to make the presenta- 
tion. 

As I understand the reply by the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, it is essentially this, that 
if there is an existing college placement 
bureau, the U.S. Employment Service 
will not enter the college campus to as- 
sume any of the functions or to trespass 
on the jurisdiction of the existing place- 
ment bureau. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is absolutely 
right, and it is spelled out in the hearings 
starting on page 254. I think Mr. Good- 
win gave a categorical answer to a 
specific question asked in this regard. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr, CURTIS. I am not sure I heard 
the gentleman correctly in regard to the 
Department of Labor. You said that the 
funds are below those of 1963 or below 
those of the budget estimates for 1964? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I said that we cut 
the budget estimate for 1964 by over $42 
million, and did not make any increases 
in the budget. 

Mr. CURTIS. For the Labor Depart- 
ment there is an actual increase over the 
expenditure level for 1963. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes, overall the in- 
crease is $24 million-plus over the 1963 
appropriations. 

Mr. CURTIS. Apparently the actual 
increase is $69 million in the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, at least, 
and there must be a net decrease in all 
other areas to give you the plus 24; am 
I correct in that? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, I wanted to ask 
this question. I do not see anything in 
here budgeted, and I wanted to ask the 
question whether there was any request 
for the retraining under the trade ad- 
justment features of the Trade Act of 
1962. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes, there is. 

Mr. CURTIS. Where will that show? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Well, it is right at 
the end of the Labor Department part of 
the report. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am reading the fore- 
part. It is not in the narrative. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It is explained on 
page 7, at the bottom of the page. They 
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asked for $7,635,000 and we gave them 
$4 million. 

Mr. CURTIS. I see. I did not read 
far enough. That is 3.9. That is a plus 
item, is it not? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes, it is, $3,900,000 
over 1963. 

Mr. CURTIS. Over and above 1963. 
What I wanted to inquire about was the 
1963 level. 

Mr. LAIRD, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. As far as the question 
asked by the gentleman from Missouri 
is concerned, it is a plus item over 1963, 
but after all this is the first year that 
there has been any operation. Thus far 
the Tariff Commission has turned down 
every application that has been made. 
I believe, even with the reduction of $3.6 
million, that a further reduction un- 
doubtedly could have been made in this 
particular item, because I don’t think 
we are going to have many people eligible 
for training. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was really asking for 
information on the judgement feature. 
If the gentleman will yield for my 
comment: 

I would definitely agree. I felt that 
this was a bad provision in the Trade 
Act of 1962 because it was redundant. 
I thought that we were really taking care 
of this under the Manpower Training 
Act, and to try to separate our unem- 
ployed on the basis of those who were 
unemployed because of trade problems 
and those who were unemployed for 
other reasons was a very erroneous base. 
However, I was really just seeking infor- 
mation from the gentleman from Rhode 
Island and the gentleman has given that 
information to me. 

The only other thing I was going to 
ask about, in the Department of Labor 
these pluses over the 1963 expenditure 
level are really for these two new 
programs. 

Are there any other plus items? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No other large ones. 

Mr. CURTIS. Since these two pluses 
total about $72 million or $73 million, 
there must be a cut of about $45 million 
in other areas? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, the first item in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. The committee allowed the full 
amount of the budget request for $35,- 
805,000 which is an increase of $6,740,300 
over the appropriation for 1963. In my 
personal opinion we have never appro- 
priated enough to the Food and Drug 
Administration to enable them to offer 
the protection to the American public 
that the American public has a right to 
expect under the food and drug laws. 
So I think a large increase should have 
been appropriated even in the absence 
of any new development. But in addi- 
tion there are such new developments as 
the Kefauver-Harris Act and changes in 
the drug regulations prompted by events 
of the recent past such as the thalido- 
mide incident. Also the Food and Drug 
Administration has been criticized for 
certain weaknesses by the recent citi- 
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zens committee report, and others. In 
my opinion this increase is one of the 
best justified in the entire bill. 

In the Office of Education the commit- 
tee made a rather substantial reduction 
of $5,500,000 in the cooperative research 
program, but this still leaves an increase 
of $4,515,000, or approximately 65 per- 
cent, over the amount appropriated for 
1963. 

Both the budget and the bill provide 
for a substantial reduction in funds for 
schools in federally impacted areas un- 
der Public Laws 815 and 874. This is 
due solely to the fact that the temporary 
provisions of the legislation expire at the 
end of fiscal year 1963. The amount in 
the bill is sufficient to pay 100 percent of 
estimated entitlements under the per- 
manent provision of the law. When and 
if the temporary provisions are ex- 
tended, supplemental appropriations will 
undoubtedly be made to finance them. 

The bill includes $125,415,000 for the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation which 
is a reduction of $6,020,000 from the 
amount requested but an increase of 
$22,489,000 over the amount appropri- 
ated for 1963. The committee made no 
reduction in the grants to States appro- 
priation. The budget and the bill recom- 
mended by the committee continue the 
policy followed in recent years of pro- 
viding funds to match the steadily 
increasing funds provided at the State 
and local level, in accordance with the 
formula in the basic legislation. During 
the current year it is expected that 
110,400 disabled people will be rehabili- 
tated under the program. It is esti- 
mated that a new record high of 126,500 
rehabilitations will be reached during 
fiscal year 1964. This will be 25,000 
greater than the 1962 total. This in- 
crease, in 2 years, compares with the 
historical fact that it took 42 years to 
reach the first 100,000 annual total. 
This, in the opinion of the committee, 
is an excellent example of what can be 
done by Federal-State partnerships 
strongly supported by each. 

There are 36 appropriations in the 
Public Health Service and some increase 
was provided in the budget for most of 
them. In most cases the committee ap- 
proved a portion of the requested in- 
crease but made some reduction in the 
total amount requested for 25 of these 
items. In total, both the change from 
the budget and the change from fiscal 
year 1963 are relatively small. The bill 
includes a total of $1,546,058,000, a re- 
duction of $51,826,000 from the amounts 
requested, and $34,848,950 over the 
amounts appropriated for fiscal year 
1963, 

I doubt that there is any other group 
of appropriations that this Congress 
makes that provide for programs of more 
direct interest and importance to the 
American people, or for that matter, of 
more importance o future generations. 
In recognition of this, the committee 
spent more time on this section than any 
other that it included in the bill. The 
record of our hearings with Government 
and public witnesses on Public Health 
Service items covers approximately 2,000 
pages. 
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Since the hearing record is quite com- 
plete and these items are all covered in- 
dividually in the committee report I do 
not intend to spend time now discussing 
each one individually; however, in view 
of the great interest in the work of the 
National Institutes of Health, I do think 
it is worth taking the time to make some 
explanations to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be able 
to report that after a most painstaking 
and thorough review, the committee has 
found the President’s budget for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health to be—in 
general—soundly conceived for 1964. 
This, I may say, is a most encouraging 
development. For as the Members of 
this House well know, we haven’t in re- 
cent years found administration budget 
requests too helpful in identifying the 
Nation’s health needs and rising to meet 
them through vigorous and forward- 
looking research programs. 

For 1964, however, I think it fair to 
describe administration proposals as for- 
ward looking. While the request by no 
means rises to all of the program oppor- 
tunities identified to the committee in 
this year’s hearings, it does provide mod- 
erate increases in most program areas. 
In the major increases in the mental 
health area, it does in fact reflect con- 
siderable progress. 

We are pleased, therefore, to recom- 
mend for House approval, substantially 
the program proposed by the President. 
I say “substantially” because the bill be- 
fore you contains two significant reduc- 
tions below requested funding levels. 
Neither of these reductions will affect 
the balance among program efforts 
which we consider to be generally good. 

One of the reductions recommended by 
the committee applies to a new program 
of Hospital improvement grants“ in the 
mental health area. Twelve million dol- 
lars were requested for this program, to 
demonstrate new and improved methods 
of care and treatment in our State insti- 
tutions for the mentally ill and mentally 
retarded. In an area of such obvious 
need, the committee would ordinarily be 
most receptive to a program proposal of 
this kind. However, it was apparent 
from the evidence presented that pro- 
gram details had not been thought 
through adequately. Members were left 
with the distinct impression that, as yet, 
what we were asked to review was more 
idea than viable program. For instance, 
the nature and extent of State and local 
participation was not specified; also, op- 
erating details were lacking in such im- 
portant matters as guidelines, review 
mechanisms, relationships to existing 
activities such as the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram. How this program will fit in with 
longer range plans of the Mental Health 
Institute is not clear either. Because 
convincing assurance was not presented 
on these important details, there was no 
alternative but to recommend deferral of 
this $12 million program, at least until 
the National Institute of Mental Health 
provides definitive answers to these ques- 
tions to the full satisfaction of the House 
and the Senate. Personally, I would like 
to see this program started as soon as 
these details are worked out. 
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In summary, a total of $962,454,000 is 
recommended for programs of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health in 1964. This 
represents a decrease of $18 million be- 
low the administration’s request. It also 
reflects an increase of $70,146,000— 
roughly 8 percent above the 1963 appro- 
priation level. 

A substantial increase is earmarked 
for the mental health area. This, I be- 
lieve, is reasonable, in view of special 
circumstances this year. The increase 
for mental health responds to compelling 
national needs, as identified by the Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health, and as reiterated in a special 
message to the Congress by the President. 

Mr. Chairman, I can support the rec- 
ommended levels for these vital health 
research programs for 1964, as a mini- 
mum required to sustain the research 
momentum built up over the years since 
World War II. I believe that Members 
of this House are well aware of the de- 
tailed and intensive review given to the 
appropriation requests for the National 
Institutes of Health. For proof of that 
thoroughness, I refer anyone to the rec- 
ord of hearings. I might add that there 
is a real education in those hearings, 
for anyone who wants to become better 
informed about the nature and extent of 
national health problems, and what can 
be done and is being done to meet those 
problems now. 

On the basis of that painstaking re- 
view, I see the recommended funding 
level as meeting the single most urgent 
program need in 1964: It sustains the 
critically important forward momentum 
of these programs that contribute so 
much to the health and well-being of the 
American people. Even so, I cannot help 
but observe how tiny a fraction of the 
Federal Government’s $15 billion budget 
for research and development is being re- 
quested for research aimed at the im- 
provement of the well-being of our peo- 
ple and the conquest of diseases that 
take their toll in death, suffering, human 
misery, and social deprivation. 

If the Members of the House will bear 
with me, I will rum down quickly the 
23 program increases proposed for 

There is an increase of $38.8 million 
for research grants. Of this total, the 
Mental Health Institute will receive an 
additional $12.3 million including funds 
for mental health “new look” grants and 
for expansion of mental retardation re- 
search programs. 

Fellowships are increased by $4.5 mil- 
lion, with mental health and mental re- 
tardation receiving $2.6 million of this 
total. 

Training grants are increased by $22.1 
million; of this total, $16.7 million is 
provided for training programs primarily 
designed to meet the critical professional 
manpower shortages in the professions 
providing mental health and mental re- 
tardation services. All of the training 
programs of the National Institutes of 
Health represent a crucial investment in 
the training of biomedical manpower for 
the future. 

Additional funds for direct research 
activities in the Institute and for the 
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servicing of the programs of the nine In- 
stitutes and several Divisions of NIH will 
approximate $4.7 million, 

During its review of the budget for 
the National Institutes of Health, the 
committee probed extensively into a 
variety of issues raised by current criti- 
eism of the management of NIH and 
other PHS grant programs. In its re- 
port on the 1963 appropriation bill, the 
committee instructed NIH to provide it 
with a detailed progress report on these 
matters because we wished to determine 
the precise nature of the problems and 
the steps which the Public Health Service 
was taking to resolve these problems. 
On the basis of this report, available 
for all to read in the record of the hear- 
ings, the committee is convinced that 
the Public Health Service has evolved a 
sound framework of organization, policy, 
operating philosophy, and procedure ab- 
solutely essential to the effective admin- 
istration to the Government’s major re- 
search effort devoted to the health and 
well-being of its people. 

It is evident, also, that most of the 
significant changes have stemmed from 
a continuing and ceaseless process of 
self-scrutiny and evaluation by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health in the inter- 
est of improving its administration of its 
nationwide grant programs. Policies and 
procedures are now embodied in a 
“manual of grant administration” to 
guide institutions and their scientists in 
the proper use of grant funds. In trans- 
mitting this manual to grantee institu- 
tions, NIH has asked for a formal report 
of the steps being taken and the systems 
which will be followed in carrying out 
the guides set forth in the manual. 

The committee is pleased with the 
progress which NIH has made in specify- 
ing the conditions and the restrictions 
governing the use of public funds. 

But there is another—and I believe, 
equally important—facet to the general 
problem of administering the NIH grant 
programs. As the Members of this House 
must know, these programs have been 
widely praised over a period of years by 
scientists both here and abroad. NIH 
programs have been praised precisely 
because while stimulating productive 
research to meet national needs, they 
have maintained conditions which have 
safeguarded academic freedom and have 
nourished the spirit of productive scien- 
tific inquiry. 

I for one would be thoroughly aroused 
if in our effort to correct a knock in the 
engine, we stall permanently the vehicle 
of scientific progress. Arbitrary and un- 
duly rigid restrictions may thwart the 
progress of medical research by imposing 
straitjacket limitations upon scientific 
freedom and flexibility in the conduct 
of research, by saddling institutions 
with unreasonable and distracting ad- 
ministrative burdens thereby forcing an 
inordinate expansion of administrative 
staffs and processes both in the univer- 
sities and at NIH. Mindful of these real 
and present dangers, the committee in 
its report has admonished the NIH 
against a response to criticism so over- 
zealous that conditions favorable to free 
scientific inquiry and to scientific pro- 
ductivity are endangered. 
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Over the years, the committee has also 
recognized the imperative necessity to 
maintain a dynamic balance between 
the support for current research and for 
the resources—manpower and facili- 
ties—required for the future. The train- 
ing programs of the National Institutes 
of Health have contributed substantially 
to assuring an adequate supply of highly 
qualified researchers. In this connec- 
tion, the passage of H.R. 12 is especially 
gratifying because it will help to enlarge 
the resource base for all of the health 
professions with patient care, commu- 
nity service, for research and for teach- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may digress for a 
moment, I wish to take this opportunity 
to commend my esteemed colleague, the 
gentleman from Arkansas, OREN Harris, 
for his wisdom, his courage, and his peer- 
less leadership in securing the passage of 
H.R. 12. 

I would also like to pay special tribute 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Roserts] of the same committee. 

The courage, wisdom, tenacity, and 
foresight exhibited by my esteemed col- 
leagues is in the finest tradition of their 
predecessors, Percy Priest and Charles 
Wolverton. These men have blazed the 
trail in providing a sound statutory base 
aimed at meeting the health needs of the 
American people, as these needs have 
transcended State boundaries and en- 
tered the domain of the national interest. 

In so doing, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has shaped 
and guided the basic legislation govern- 
ing all activities of the Public Health 
Service, including the statutes which 
broadly define the missions of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and prescribe 
the manner in which these missions shall 
be pursued. Bearing in mind the amply 
documented legislative history of con- 
gressional intent and the resultant 
framework of clear-cut and foresighted 
statutory authority, we have subjected 
the NIH budget to a thorough and 
searching review. 

As health needs have changed and as 
new exceptionally promising scientific 
opportunities have been identified by 
scientists and expert witnesses, the Ap- 
propriations Committee has sought to ex- 
ercise its best judgment on the firing line, 
within the sound legislative base pro- 
vided by the substantive committees of 
the Congress, 

For example, in March 1955, in its re- 
port on the appropriation bill for 1956, 
the committee stated: 

A great and a growing problem in this 
country is the problem of the mentally re- 
tarded children. It is estimated that there 
are from 3 to 5 million American children 
who fall in this category, yet the problem has 
gone almost unnoticed by the leaders in 
education and in medical research. So lit- 
tle attention has been paid to the problem 
that we have only the haziest notion of what 
percentage of the unfortunate children, of 
at least equally unfortunate parents, could 
be helped medically and through educational 


techniques fitting their needs, so that they 
could lead useful and satisfying lives. 


That year, 1955, the committee recom- 
mended and the Congress appropriated 
funds over the budget to launch research 
in this field. Since then, NIH scientists 
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and grantees have discovered a way to 
detect one of the known causes of men- 
tal retardation during the first 2 weeks 
of life. More important, these children 
can develop normally with proper dietary 
treatment if the biochemical deficiency 
is detected during these first few weeks 
of life. This new knowledge, when ap- 
plied, will insure that thousands of new- 
ly born children every year will be en- 
abled to experience the joys of a normal 
life; will no longer be condemned to the 
twilight existence of retardation. To 
achieve this objective as speedily as pos- 
sible, the appropriation for 1964 includes 
funds for a program which will demon- 
strate the detection technique and meth- 
od of dietary treatment. 

I am proud to be able to report such 
progress; I am proud that the leadership 
of this House in appropriating funds for 
medical research has made possible such 
a heartwarming contribution to the 
health and well-being of generations 
yet unborn. I am equally proud of the 
committee’s responsiveness to the need 
for improving the health and well-being 
of our present population—190 million 
strong. 

The committee has listened with great 
care while leading scientists have iden- 
tified needs and opportunities for im- 
proving the health of the American peo- 
ple through research. The committee’s 
reports, year after year, have identified 
specific problems or approaches for in- 
creased emphasis. These reports have 
urged action in areas such as mental re- 
tardation, cancer chemotherapy, speech 
and hearing defects, psychopharmacol- 
ogy, cystic fibrosis, and cardiovascular 
diseases. The budget proposed for NIH 
for 1964 continues the tradition of aim- 
ing at very specific and important goals, 
as well as providing a sound, basic un- 
derpinning for the broad spectrum of 
biomedical research. I wish to empha- 
size that the committee in its report this 
year has encouraged the NIH to proceed 
rapidly in breakthrough areas and to 
move ahead with cooperative studies 
such as those designed to first, determine 
the feasibility of lowering cholesterol in 
the diet; second, carry out intensive in- 
vestigations of viruses suspected as 
causes of human cancer; and third, uti- 
lize the combined resources of Govern- 
ment, academic institutions, and indus- 
try, in the national vaccine development 
program to speed the development of 
vaccines against the common cold and 
other viral respiratory diseases. 

The bill before you includes a total ap- 
propriation of $962,454,000 for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. This amount 
is $18 million less than the $980,454,000 
requested in the President’s budget. 
Nevertheless, the bill does provide an 
increase of $70,146,000—about 8 per- 
cent above the 1963 appropriation of 
$892,308,000. 

However, I would be less than candid if 
I did not set forth for the record some 
of my reservations. This is substantially 
less than the professional judgment 
budget which the responsible science ad- 
ministrators deem essential for con- 
tinued progress in the fight against dis- 
ease and for the advancement of the 
Nation’s health. Quite frankly, I feel 
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a sense of uneasiness about the cutback 
in funds for the excellent clinical re- 
search center program. And, as the 
committee has already indicated in its 
report, we are much concerned that the 
level of funding for the construction of 
health research facilities is falling far 
behind national needs. This is true de- 
spite the fact that this bill provides the 
maximum amount authorized by Public 
Law 87-838. 

During the year ahead, NIH will be 
evaluating the feasibility of large-scale, 
all-out collaborative studies to accelerate 
the discovery of new knowledge and to 
speed up its application through effective 
therapy. And NIH will be adjusting to 
the organizational changes occasioned 
by the creation of two new Institutes and 
a new Division of Research Facilities and 
Resources. Taking these special circum- 
stances into account, it is the commit- 
tee’s considered judgment that the bill 
re an adequate level of funds for 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. If the 
gentleman will yield, the gentleman 
from Alabama would just like to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Rhode 
Island and his committee on this bill. 

The gentleman and his committee has 
done a splendid job, and the gentleman 
and his committee is due the plaudits 
and the credit of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like especially 
to commend the gentleman on the funds 
which have been provided for accident 
prevention and for air-pollution control, 
and for carrying out the construction of 
the new Child Health Institute and also 
in the field of educational television. 

The gentleman knows that I have the 
honor to handle the authorizing legisla- 
tion for these programs. We are de- 
lighted to see these items in the bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. ULLMAN, Iam greatly concerned 
about the water-pollution problem and 
have an interest in certain matters that 
are being developed. I assume that the 
gentleman from Rhode Island went 
thoroughly into the matter of water-pol- 
lution control, as he does into every item, 
and that there was justification for these 
cuts. Does the gentleman anticipate 
that this will in any way stop the great 
progress we have been making in water 
pollution in the country? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. It was the feel- 
ing of the committee that it would not. 
It does not cut out part of the program, 
but merely slows it down a little bit. It 
does slow it down to some extent in the 
large river basin studies throughout the 
country. 

Mr. ULLMAN. It does not in any 
way act as an indication on the part of 
the committee that the committee is dis- 
pleased at all with the progress being 
made in the water pollution program? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No, it does not. I 
think it was the consensus of the com- 
mittee that we need to be spending a 
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substantial amount of money in this 
area and will have to continue to do so 
for a long time to come. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Going on to the other 
items in the bill; the committee has ap- 
proved a change in the type of appro- 
priation requested for St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital. While it will mean no great 
change in the cost to the District of 
Columbia or to the Federal Government 
the change is somewhat complicated and 
is explained in detail in the committee 
report. In essence it involves a change 
to an indefinite appropriation for St. 
Elizabeths Hospital but with a limitation 
placed on their budget, This limitation 
is $27,413,000 which compares with esti- 
mated obligations of $25,617,000 for the 
current year, or an increase of $1,796,- 
000 of which over $1,500,000 is for man- 
datory cost increases. 

In the Social Security Administration 
the significant change from the budget 
is for grants to States for public assist- 
ance. For this purpose, the bill includes 
$2,275 million, a reduction of $175 mil- 
lion from the request, and $13,300,000 
from the amount appropriated for fiscal 
year 1963. It is quite obvious that if 
there are as many ineligibles, propor- 
tionately, on the welfare rolls as was 
indicated by a study made in the District 
of Columbia, a considerably larger cut 
could have been made in this appropria- 
tion. 

Other factors which could indicate that 
certain savings could be made in the pro- 
gram are the new rehabilitation features 
which are aimed at removing welfare 
recipients from the rolls and antici- 
pated slight improvement in the unem- 
ployment situation during the coming 
year and an improvement in the general 
welfare administration under the liberal- 
ized training program that has been in- 
corporated into the program financed by 
this appropriation. On the other hand, 
those who should be experts in the field, 
testified that they feel sure that the sit- 
uation in the District of Columbia is not 
at all typical, and that result from the 
rehabilitation and training program will 
be relatively slight for the next year or 
two. Whatever amount is required un- 
der the formulas prescribed in the Social 
Security Act will, of course, have to be 
provided. However, it is the opinion 
of the committee that the amount re- 
quested is more than will be required. 

Considerable interest has been ex- 
pressed in the new day-care center 
program which was budgeted in the ap- 
propriation request for the Children’s 
Bureau. The committee has provided 
the full amount requested for this and 
other programs of the Children’s Bureau 
with the exception of $57,000 that was 
budgeted for an increase in allowance 
for overhead in connection with research 
grants. 

The remainder of the bill includes 
several relatively small changes from the 
budget and from fiscal year 1963 appro- 
priations which are explained in the re- 
port. The only remaining change which 
involves a rather large percentage of the 
request is that made in the budget for 
juvenile delinquency and youth offenses. 
The committee allowed $6,700,000 of the 
$13,200,000 requested. The reduction of 
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$6,500,000 represents the funds requested 
to finance projects after fiscal year 1964. 
The committee has followed its past pol- 
icy in disallowing funds for such forward 
financing. 

In closing I would simply like to re- 
peat that this bill is, as usual, a com- 
promise but in my opinion it is a good 
compromise. I believe that this same 
opinion is shared by others on the com- 
mittee, for we do have a unanimous re- 
port. Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill 
and deserves the support of the House. I 
hope that it passes without amendment. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty] and the 
members of this committee on H.R. 5888. 
This bill represents a reduction in the 
budget of $309.5 million below the 1964 
budget estimates submitted by the execu- 
tive branch. It also represents a reduc- 
tion of $118.8 million below the actual 
appropriations for 1963 for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare and related agencies. 

This bill provides an answer to those 
who accuse the Congress of doing noth- 
ing about our problems and also a re- 
sponse to those who accuse the Congress 
of financial irresponsibility. 

In this one bill, we have provided sub- 
stantial sums for such important areas 
of public need as the control of disease 
and the investigation of its causes, nurs- 
ing services, hospital construction activ- 
ities, air pollution, public assistance, 
education of the blind and surplus prop- 
erty utilization. 

Of particular interest to the State of 
Connecticut is the provision of $5 mil- 
lion for educational TV facilities. In 
spite of a substantial increase in this 
field and in other new areas however, 
the bill constitutes a reduction not only 
in the budget estimate, but what is more 
important, over last year’s actual appro- 
priations. 

I congratulate the chairman and the 
committee and I will support this bill 
with enthusiasm. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DENTON. I congratulate the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty! who serves as chairman of this 
committee. I assure him it has been a 
pleasure to serve with him on this com- 
mittee. He has an intimate knowledge 
of all the details of this bill and has put 
in many long hours so as to be able to 
bring out all the facts to justify the vari- 
ous appropriations involved here, and 
while I do not agree with all that is in 
the bill, I think, overall we have a good 
bill. 


Mr. FOGARTY. I thank my 
colleague. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. BAKER. With reference to the 
funds for medical aid to the aged under 
what is known as the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram, I do not find any breakdown. Of 
course, you show the breakdown to the 
States under public assistance, but I do 
not find any breakdown otherwise. 

Mr. FOGARTY. There is not any 
breakdown in the bill, but in the bill there 
are sufficient funds to provide the 
amount that was requested, which was 
about $200 million I believe, and an in- 
crease from about $150 million in 1963. 
Each of the past 3 years it has been in- 
creasing up to the point where I think 
the budget now is about $200 million for 
this purpose. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. The figures for 1962, 
1963, and 1964 as far as the Kerr-Mills 
program are to be found on page 251 
of the hearing record. The total cost 
of this particular program is estimated 
at $209,500,000 for fiscal year 1964. On 
page 856 this program is broken down 
State by State as far as the Kerr-Mills 
program is concerned, and also the reg- 
ular medical program under old-age as- 
sistance. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr.BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to compliment 
the gentleman from Rhode Island on 
presenting this bill to the House. The 
gentleman and his committee have al- 
ways brought a good bill to the floor of 
the House and today, as always, he has 
done a remarkable job in explaining the 
bill to our colleagues. In paying this 
compliment to the gentleman, I would 
all the Members on both sides of the 

e. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, this is a good 
place to point out one of the really great 
agencies with which this committee 
deals, and that is the Social Security 
Administration. I am sure practically 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has had dealings with the 
Social Security Administration. 

This agency performs a very difficult 
job and has employees throughout all 
of the 50 States of the Union. I know 
of no agency in the Government that is 
as kind and as considerate to the people 
who visit their offices as the Social Se- 
curity Administration. The statistics 
which have been detailed in your hear- 
ings on page 719 indicate the fantastic 
workload that is taken care of by this 
agency of Government and the job that 
it does. I think its efficiency and pro- 
ductivity in the past year has increased 
greater than in any other agency of 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to tip my legis- 
lative hat to the Commissioner of the 
Social Security Administration, Mr. 
Robert M. Ball, and also to Victor 
Christgau who is Executive Director of 
the Social Security Administration and 
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all the employees who work for this great 
and important arm of our Government. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to join my colleagues in ex- 
pressing my personal appreciation to the 
chairman of the subcommittee for his 
usual outstanding job of summarizing 
the important parts of this bill and ex- 
plaining to us some of the very substan- 
tial cuts that have been put into effect. 

I was personally a little bit concerned 
so far as the effect upon water-pollution 
control and the waste-treatment pro- 
grams when the gentleman said that 
there would be some slowdown in that 
work. I know in our section of the coun- 
try, thanks to the leadership of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island and others 
in that field, there has been a great new 
awareness of the need for accelerating 
the fight against water pollution and the 
need for working out better ways to take 
care of the problems that we are con- 
fronted with in this regard in the 
Middle West. 

To me it is rather distressing to hear 
that there is going to have to be a slow- 
down in this direction. Just how much 
of a slowdown do you think it will be in 
the overall? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot give a di- 
rect answer to that particular question. 
This is a $2 million cut, and is applied 
to the large river basin studies. It is a 
real cut. We have many cuts applied 
throughout the bill. But $2 million out 
of $30 million certainly is not to be con- 
sidered drastic. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. There is a pretty 
considerable volume of projects await- 
ing Federal participation, is there not? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes, there is. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Do we understand the 
gentleman to say that there had been a 
cutback in funds for research and var- 
ious studies such as the study of the nat- 
ural behavior or interpersonal relation- 
ships of husband and wife, things of 
that sort? 

Mr. FOGARTY. These were gone 
over in the committee. Some of these 
things were mentioned by the gentleman 
a year ago and 2 years ago. 

Mr. GROSS. But there has been a 
cutback in funds for this purpose. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. Some of the 
members of the committee have asked 
questions similar to those asked by the 
gentleman this year, last year, and 2 
years ago. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, we can 
be assured that we are not going to waste 
more funds on this kind of foolishness. 

Mr. FOGARTY. In the field of re- 
search there are a number of things I 
do not understand myself. They are 
given peculiar names, but many that 
sound peculiar turn out to be good, very 
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good, 4 or 5 years afterwards. But to 
answer the gentleman, this matter was 
discussed in the committee and we have 
an explanation of these projects in the 
hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam glad some of these 
studies ripen with age. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. This is, however, one of 
the fastest growing departments of the 
Federal Government. The appropria- 
tions today are about 5 times what they 
were in 1957 and 1958. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It is one of the fast- 
est growing agencies and has done the 
most good of any agency I know of in 
the Federal Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Rhode Island has consumed 35 
minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
that we have before us today appropri- 
ates funds to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It contains $5.4 billion in 
direct appropriations, but many times we 
overlook the other public funds that 
these departments are authorized to 
spend—the so-called trust funds. 

In addition to the $5.4 billion we au- 
thorize in this bill for expenditure dur- 
ing fiscal 1964, these agencies will spend 
$22,132 million from the so-called trust 
funds account. The largest part of that 
authorization for expenditure, of course, 
is in the social security trust fund. Then 
there are other trust funds such as the 
railroad retirement fund and the unem- 
ployment compensation trust fund. 

An expenditure limitation is estab- 
lished in the bill for salaries and expenses 
of these various agencies but, in addi- 
tion, they are authorized to spend vast 
sums from these trust accounts, during 
fiscal year 1964, for payments to bene- 
ficiaries. So we are really considering 
here an expenditure program in excess 
of $28 billion in fiscal year 1964. This is 
the largest bill, with the exception of the 
defense appropriation bill, that will be 
considered by the House of Representa- 
tives in this session of Congress. 

If you will look over the President’s 
budget document for 1964, you will find 
in that document summary tables of es- 
timates of obligations and expenditures 
from the general revenues of the 
Treasury. 

The total new obligational requests for 
the Departments of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and Labor and related agen- 
cies in the President’s budget transmis- 
sion is over $7.7 billion. 

Some of you may ask why does our 
report show only $5,759 million being re- 
quested when the budget transmission 
of the President of the United States 
called for this much higher figure. 

One reason is that there are a few 
programs that come under the jurisdic- 
tion of other subcommittees but the main 
reason for that is that in the budget 
transmission of the President, when he 
requested this Congress for $108 billion 
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year 1964, he included in that budget 
transmission a total of over $1,700 mil- 
lion worth of programs that are covered 
in legislation which he was requesting 
this session of Congress to enact. 

It is impossible, of course, for our com- 
mittee to consider this $1,700 million esti- 
mate, which is part of the obligational 
requests, because the authorizations have 
not passed. It is important, I think, if 
we are going to make substantial reduc- 
tions in “New obligational authority” re- 
quests of the President, to bear in mind 
that there will be transmitted, if the vari- 
ous bills requested by the President for 
new programs are enacted into law—and 
I hope that will not be true—requests 
for $1,700 million in new obligational au- 
thority to be added to this budget we are 
considering today. 

What are some of those new pro- 
grams? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to run 
through some of the programs pending 
before the Congress that will, if enacted 
by Congress, result in these new requests 
for funds in the Departments of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and Labor. 

Among the new programs which the 
President seeks to have authorized in 
this Congress, there is the Youth Em- 
ployment Opportunities Act, and the ef- 
fect upon this budget, if that bill passes, 
is $100 million in new funds—in new 
obligational authority in fiscal 1964. 

For “Payments to school districts,” 
the legislation that is presently pending 
before the Committee on Education and 
Labor to extend the present formula for 
aid to federally impacted school dis- 
tricts, including construction, totals an- 
other $254 million in requests we will 
receive for “New obligational authority.” 

In addition to that, there is H.R. 3000 
pending before the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. That particular bill 
adds a total of $1,215 million of new ob- 
ligational authority for fiscal 1964. 
That is not included in this bill, but it 
is part of the “New obligational author- 
ity” request carried in the President's 
$108 billion budget. 

In addition to that, there is the new 
hospital construction program pending 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and the medical edu- 
cation program which has recently 
passed the House of Representatives but 
has not been passed by the Senate. In 
that particular area we find about $100 
million of authority to appropriate 
funds, which is not reflected in the bill 
which we have before us today. 

Running through these programs we 
find that we have legislation pending 
for payments for military service credits 
to the social security program which 
would amount to $63 million in new ob- 
ligational requests if this legislation is 
enacted into law. 

In addition to that, we have payments 
of military service credits to the rail- 
road retirement fund, and this particu- 
lar request amounts to $11,658,000. 
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We have legislation pending in the 
House of Representatives to authorize a 
new program for maternal and child 
health services. For that particular 
program, if authorized, “New obliga- 
tional authority” would be increased by 
an additional $17 million in 1964. 

I go through a few of these to show 
you that these new programs, new pro- 
grams to be started in this session of the 
Congress, if the requests of the Presi- 
dent are affirmatively acted upon by the 
House and the Senate, would add to this 
bill an additional $1.7 billion in fiscal 
1964 if fully funded. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has been cut by 
5.3 percent. I read on the news ticker 
a few minutes ago that there are some 
people questioning one of the cuts made 
in this bill that has to do with grants 
to States for public assistance. We have 
a survey going on throughout the United 
States which has been financed through 
our committee. The first survey was 
made here in the District of Columbia, 
and we found that payments were being 
made illegally to as high as 50 percent 
of the recipients under that program. In 
the spot checks which have been so far 
completed throughout the United States, 
we have found in some sections that 
those on relief roles, but not eligible to 
receive payments, are running as high 
as 10 percent in one State to 14 percent 
in another. We have found that Fed- 
eral officials carrying on this particular 
program have been pressuring some of 
the States to change their definitions 
as far as eligibility is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, we have found that in 
the State of Michigan, which has had 
no program for aid to dependent chil- 
dren of unemployed fathers, when the 
legislature went forward and enacted 
a program, the administration here dis- 
qualified that program because it was 
not liberal enough. 

I find in my own State, increased costs 
because of undue centralization of rule- 
making and the administrative powers. 
Along this line I include in the RECORD 
a resolution I received very recently. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 3 
Resolution rescinding rulemaking powers, 
State department of public welfare 

Whereas under section 46.22, Wisconsin 
statutes, there is hereby created a county 
department of public welfare; and 

Whereas, in Waupaca County, using round 
figures, we have an expenditure of over 
$788,000 a year; and 

Whereas the local taxpayers have to raise 
for the county’s share of the above appro- 
priation upward of $125,000 to carry out this 
welfare program; and 

Whereas, due to Federal and State aids 
under this welfare program they, the Federal 
and State Governments, set up rules and 
regulations governing the county welfare 
department; and 

Whereas, this leaves practically no voice in 
the matters of the county welfare de 
ments by the local governing bodies; and 

Whereas, in the opinion of the attorney 
general of 1957, book No. 46, on page 139, 
the last three paragraphs reads as follows: 
“The matter of hiring and firing county wel- 
fare department employees, therefore, has 
been pretty effectively removed from the 
direct control of the county board of super- 
visors,” (44 O. A. G. 262, 266). 

For the like reasons, the matter of wages 
of county welfare department employees is 
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beyond the direct control of the county 
board of supervisors. 

The State department of public welfare 
has established rules and regulations for the 
fixing of salaries of employees in the county 
welfare department (Wis. Adm. Code, PW- 
PA 10, secs. 10.04 and 10.25-10.30); and 

Whereas, the salaries paid to county wel- 
fare department employees are so out of 
proportion to salaries paid other county em- 
ployees having comparable the same or even 
a greater responsibility; and 

Whereas, with these existing conditions, 
under present laws the local governing bodies 
do not have any control, as stated by the 
attorney general, and this is very unfair to 
the local units of government; and 

Whereas, generally speaking, all legislators 
seem to go along with the State department 
of public welfare and continue to give them 
more rulemaking powers, etc., which is en- 
tirely wrong for the operation of good gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas, you cannot have a merit system 
plan on a statewide level and be fair to the 
smaller counties and the taxpayers that are 
paying the bills for local, State, and Fed- 
eral Governments: So be it 

Resolved, That the legislators take neces- 
sary action to eliminate this unfairness im- 
mediately, and return these administrative 
powers to the local governing bodies where 
they so rightfully belong; and be it further 

Resolved, That the legislators in Federal 
and State Governments enact laws to make 
this Federal and State aid programs more 
flexible, so as local units of government can 
function more economical, without being 
dictated to by the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments; be it still further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by our county clerk to all legisla- 
tors of the Federal and State Governments 
representing our county, district, and State, 
also the county boards association, 


Mr. Chairman, these particular pro- 
grams are to be administered by the 
States and financed through a State- 
Federal matching program. There is no 
reason why they will have to come back 
to the Federal Congress, under any one 
of these programs, for more funds. 
There are sufficient funds in the bill for 
paket program that is presently author- 


No additional funds will be needed if 
there is proper administration of these 
programs in each of the States. Cer- 
tainly, the surveys that have thus far 
been conducted, the one completed in the 
District of Columbia and the spot checks 
that have been made in other States in 
this Nation, would lead any reasonable 
person to decide that the amount of 
money provided in this bill is more than 
enough to adequately take care of those 
individuals who are truly in need under 
this program. 

Mr. Chairman, we heard some discus- 
sion when the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty] was speaking about 
a so-called slowdown in the water pollu- 
tion program. There is no slowdown, as 
far as the water pollution program is 
concerned, proposed in this bill. The 
amount of money made available for 
waste treatment works construction in 
this bill is $90 million, the same level that 
was provided for in 1963. We merely pro- 
vided the Federal funding level that we 
provided in the 1963 program, $90 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many of us 
on both sides of the aisle who have se- 
rious questions as to whether the con- 
struction of sewage treatment plants is 
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@ proper responsibility of the Federal 
Government. If there is any question in 
this bill it is not whether enough money 
has been appropriated but how much too 
much has been recommended for appro- 
priation as far as sewage treatment plant 
construction is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, let us just look at this 
so-called slowdown that was referred to 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. Not 
only are we providing the same amount 
of money that was provided in 1963 for 
sewage treatment plants and related con- 
struction in this bill, but, also, in the ac- 
celerated public works program, under 
the first $400 million that we appropri- 
ated last year, $44 million of that went 
into this type of construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the other day in the 
supplemental appropriation bill we ap- 
propriated another $450 million for the 
accelerated public works program. Of 
that $450 million, if it is approved, and 
it looks like it will be, of that $450 mil- 
lion additional appropriation for the ac- 
celerated public works program, they 
have earmarked $71,750,000 for con- 
struction of waste treatment works. So, 
let us not kid ourselves about slowing 
down this program as far as Federal ap- 
propriations are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not support the 
legislation for this program, and I do not 
believe that the Federal Congress has 
had a responsibility in this area. But 
the charge that was made that this pro- 
gram is being slowed down by the cut 
in the President’s budget of $10 million 
is absolutely ridiculous. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I have had several 
inquiries from friends of mine at home 
concerning the mental retardation pro- 
gram, and they have asked me to support 
legislation which is now before the Sen- 
ate and before the House concerning, I 
believe, a $35 million program initially 
with an additional $10 million annually 
thereafter under some sort of matching 
arrangement. I have not had the op- 
portunity to study the legislation. Can 
the gentleman tell me what this bill pro- 
vides in the field of mental retardation? 

Mr. LAIRD. I should be very happy 
to supply the gentleman with the figures 
that we have on appropriations for pro- 
grams in the field of mental retardation. 

Let me state first that there is a bill 
pending to authorize a new program in 
the field of mental retardation. Per- 
sonally, I think we have plenty of legis- 
lation on the statute books to take care 
of the problem of mental retardation. 
The authorizing legislation in this field 
is so broad now that it covers a dozen 
programs in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I do not be- 
lieve any new legislation is needed, but 
let us look and see what we are provid- 
ing in this bill in the field of mental 
retardation. 

In this bill we are appropriating ap- 
proximately $80 million for programs in 
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the area of mental retardation. 
includes grants to the States. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, may 
I interrupt the gentleman? I know 
many States—the State of Washington 
and I believe the gentleman’s State of 
Wisconsin—already have programs in 
effect. Does the appropriation in this 
bill implement those State programs? 

Mr. LAIRD. Yes; and some of them 
are on a matching basis. The grand 
total of funds as far as this program is 
concerned is in the area of some $80 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1964. From trust 
funds we also authorize $75 million to 
be spent in this general field. This pro- 
gram is being increased in the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Mr. WESTLAND. These are not just 
programs for the NIH? 

Mr. LAIRD. Oh, no. These are not 
just programs for the NIH. 

These include the State programs, Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation, Office 
of Education—just about all the Depart- 
ment’s major agencies. NIH has the 
basic responsibility in the area of med- 
ical research in mental retardation. We 
have some very outstanding programs be- 
ing carried on and funding in that area, 
jand they are being substantially in- 
creased in this particular bill. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Is it the gentle- 
man’s opinion that the funds appro- 
priated in this bill will implement the 
President’s Commission that made the 
report on mental retardation? 

Mr. LAIRD. Yes, I believe this will 
implement the President’s Commission’s 
report. Ido feel, however, as far as the 
President's Commission’s report is con- 
cerned that that Commission did not 
give enough recognition to many of the 
things that are presently being carried on 
in the field of mental retardation. 

Our committee report refers to this. 
We are somewhat critical of the failure of 
the Commission to take into account the 
programs that the Congress has already 
started in this area and has been fund- 
ing. I would refer the gentleman to 
page 8 of our report where the subject is 
discussed in some detail. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I want to thank 
the gentleman for elucidating on this 
problem. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the first time since I have been on this 
subcommittee, and I have worked on this 
subcommittee since the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was 
created, that we have come in with any 
reductions as far as the National Insti- 
tutes of Health are concerned. This 
bill does reduce certain programs in the 
National Institutes of Health. I be- 
lieve that the Congress is making a step 
in the right direction by exercising better 
control over these programs. 

It is assumed that as far as the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health are con- 
cerned there will be substantial in- 
creases added by the other body. Last 
year I brought the conference report on 
this bill back in disagreement and made 
a motion to recommit the conference re- 
port because of the tremendous additions 
that were placed in this bill when it 
reached the other side of the Capitol. 
We lost that rollcall vote last year by 
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some 17 votes. The other body undoubt- 
edly will add in the area of the National 
Institutes of Health as they have done 
every year for many years. I hope that 
this year, if the other body will not yield 
to our position, that we will be able to 
get those 17 votes that we lost last year 
and keep this program at an adequate 
but proper level as is proposed in the bill 
now before the House. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. SNYDER. I have a question in 
regard to the decrease of some $200 mil- 
lion in the payments to school districts 
and assistance for school construction 
under the 1963 appropriation, as shown 
on page 55 of the committee report. 
That is because of the impacted area bill, 
is that correct? 

Mr. LAIRD. That is correct. That is 
one of the items that is pending before 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

It is part of the President's original 
request of $7.7 billion but it could not 
be considered by our committee because 
it has not been authorized. I hope there 
are modifications in that program and 
that the same formula that is presently 
used is not continued. 

Mr. SNYDER. But it would be rea- 
sonable to presume that if the authori- 
zation for that program does come out of 
that committee, then the total provided 
by this bill as compared with 1963, when 
you get the supplemental appropriation 
in, would exceed 1963? 

Mr. LAIRD. That is true. It does 
exceed 1963 in the President’s recom- 
mendation. We cannot show that here, 
though, because that program has not 
been authorized. It is part of the $1,700 
million of programs still pending. As 
far as that program is concerned, it 
should be drastically revised, in my 
opinion, because we are spending tre- 
mendous amounts of money in the area 
around Washington, D.C., that are not 
justified. It seems to me that program 
should be limited somewhat. 

Mr. SNYDER. I know the gentleman 
as a member of the subcommittee is op- 
posed to that, but in this bill in the same 
items for 1963, not including items left 
out such as the impacted areas, would 
it be a bigger bill than 1963? 

Mr, LAIRD. You would have a much 
bigger bill than 1963. I want you to 
understand that very clearly. If all of 
these requests are approved by the Con- 
gress, if H.R. 3000 is approved, and if 
the impacted areas bill is approved, and 
the others I mentioned, you would have 
a bill that is $1,600 million more than 
in fiscal year 1963. . 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
want to say that I have listened to the 
gentleman’s analysis of this bill with 
great interest. He has given the House 
information which I think should be 
given on every bill that comes before this 
House. 

I commend the gentleman for his part 
in reducing this budget by $309 million. 
I commend the membership of the entire 
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committee for bringing to this House a 
good bill. I am sure the membership of 
the House will agree that this is a good 
bill after hearing our able chairman, the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty], explain the bill and then the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 
I only hope that when the bill is passed 
by the other body and goes to conference 
that the House figures will prevail 
substantially. 

Mr, LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa for his comments. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr, Chairman, before go- 
ing into the matter that I have prepared 
to speak on here today I should like to 
say I think this committee has done an 
excellent job in these cuts of $309 mil- 
lion, as I think some of the other com- 
mittees also have done excellent jobs on 
their cuts, and cuts that have been 
made on this whole budget that the Pres- 
ident said “could not be cut.” We have 
now had cuts of 9 percent on one bill, 2 
percent in another, 12 percent in another, 
and now 5% percent on this bill, which 
demonstrates I think very clearly that 
budgets can be cut, and I think also 
demonstrates the fact that people are 
beginning to hear from the folks back 
home, and the people of this Nation want 
budget cuts and there are going to be 
some cuts, and they are going to be very 
substantial by the time this session is 
over. 

I should like to express the apprecia- 
tion of those of us who have accepted 
some responsibility here to cut the 
budget. 

Mr. Chairman, the matter I had in- 
tended to speak on today and which I 
had mentioned on the floor of the House 
last week is a matter that has to do 
with the U.S. Employment Service and 
the State employment services that are 
now creating a manpower monopoly. 
This is a matter that has nothing to do 
with any criticism of this committee, 
may I say hurriedly, nor is it in crit- 
icism of anyone in the Congress. But 
I think it is time that this House began 
to take a look at this agency and what 
they are doing with the dollars that are 
being appropriated for them and try to 
get them back on the track as to what 
they ought to be doing. 

As I said the other day, I think the 
most important thing facing the Nation 
today is the question of unemployment. 
We should make every effort we can to 
see that people get back into permanent 
employment. It seems to me that the 
State employment agencies and the U.S. 
employment agency have this respon- 
sibility. But they are not working with 
the unemployed to the extent I think 
they should and to the extent to which 
this Congress is making appropriations. 

USES—MANPOWER MONOPOLY 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a classified 
advertisement from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer listing a number of very desirable 
professional positions for which help is 
wanted. 

The first item on the list is for a pro- 
fessional open-hearth superintendent 
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who is willing to locate in Argentina 
where there is a job that would pay 
$23,754 per year. 

Dropping down an item, there is an 
offer of $14,000 per year for a job analyst 
and trainer who is willing to relocate in 
Tanganyika, Africa, and someone in 
Florida wishes to hire an administrator 
at $12,000 per year. 

I call your attention to this advertise- 
ment only because I was astonished to 
learn that the Ohio State Employment 
Service is recruiting for positions of this 
kind. It is unlikely that people capable 
of filling these positions are unemployed, 
and, even if they were, they should be in 
a position financially and educationally 
to conduct their own job research. Yet 
here was an advertisement costing some 
$85 of public funds to recruit highly 
talented individuals for a number of 
well-paid positions including one in 
South America and one in Africa. 

This and other advertisements of 
similar nature led me to make inquiries 
which have revealed that 60 percent of 
the people who were placed by the State 
agencies connected with the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service last year were people 
already employed. 

Only 40 percent of those placed were 
unemployed. 

In short, I find that the Employment 
Service no longer is primarily interested 
in serving the unemployed, the function 
for which the agency was established. 

Instead, it is building a new empire of 
service to the employed and to business 
and industry that is in search of skilled 
and professional people. 

At a time when everyone in and out 
of Government agrees that unemploy- 
ment is the principal economic and so- 
cial problem of the day, the agency that 
has always been charged with helping 
the unemployed to find work has turned 
its back on them. 

While an administration elected to 
office on the promise to cure unemploy- 
ment still struggles unsuccessfully to find 
a cure, the Employment Service is head 
over heels in the business of college 
placements, professional placements, re- 
cruiting to fill labor shortages and re- 
lated activities for people who already 
have jobs or who certainly do not need 
the aid of the U.S. Government or of 
the 50 States in order to find jobs. 

The Cleveland advertisement is no 
isolated example. 

I have here a scrapbook several inches 
thick showing examples of expensive 
classified advertising placed by the vari- 
ous State employment services, in line 
with the policy dictated by the USES 
here in Washington, advertising profes- 
sional and skilled positions. Also in- 
cluded in this scrapbook are the adver- 
tisements placed by these agencies in 
the yellow pages of the phone books of 
the Nation, and I have another scrap- 
book equally heavy that is filled with 
examples of the expensive brochures and 
pamphlets pointing out that the Em- 
ployment Service is a placement agency 
for better jobs for those who already 
are employed. 

The Ohio advertisements claim that 
there is “no charge for placement serv- 
ice” if you deal with Ohio State Employ- 
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ment Service. In some of the ads there 
is a legend proclaiming that “no fee is 
charged” or that it is a no-fee agency.” 

Let me point out that the activities 
of this agency are supported by taxes 
levied against the employers of the Na- 
tion. These are publicfunds. And when 
the Ohio State Employment Service 
pirates a trained employee from an in- 
dustry in order to give him a better job 
in that industry, it is conducting the op- 
eration on funds paid by the original em- 
ployer and others who certainly never 
thought that the money they are re- 
quired to pay by reason of the unem- 
ployment compensation laws will be 
used to pirate employees. 

The Cleveland help wanted page re- 
veals other aspects of this new bureau- 
cratic empire. 

It is no longer possible to register for 
work and receive your unemployment 
compensation check in the same place. 
No, indeed. The agency must now main- 
tain two or three offices, in a sort of a 
class system that segregates the unem- 
ployed from the man who has a job. 

For example, in Cleveland, according 
to this advertisement, the professional, 
clerical, and sales people who wish bet- 
ter jobs apply at an office at 623 St. Clair 
Street N. The industrial and service 
workers must go to an office at 2400 Eu- 
clid Avenue. 

Another advertisement, this one from 
Akron, reveals that these superemploy- 
ment agencies are very well staffed. I 
find that Mr. Jaqua will interview 
candidates for three positions listed in 
the ad. Mr. Nemeth is responsible for 
the next four. Mr. Hawkins will talk to 
you if you wish to fill a spot for an ex- 
perienced linoleum layer. Repairmen 
see Mr. Quier. Applicants for 10 other 
jobs are advised to contact Mr. Cunning- 
ton. And for the women, Mrs. Martin, 
Mrs. Greer, Mrs. Smith, Mrs, Robinson, 
and Mrs. Sharkey will do the interviews. 
I submit that we do not need to use pub- 
lic funds to maintain a staff of these 
dimensions to help employed people in 
Akron find new jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people do 
not need a public agency to help em- 
ployed people find better jobs. Employed 
people have been finding their own op- 
portunities for advancement for many 
years, and if they need help they have 
available to them the expert services of 
many, many private free-enterprise per- 
sonnel agencies. 

It would be unbelievable, if we did not 
have the evidence at hand, that the 
USES and the 50 State agencies are en- 
gaged in a campaign to establish 1 cen- 
tral manpower agency to be in charge 
of all the hiring in the United States of 
America, and are determined to put 
the private enterprise agencies out of 
business. 

If anyone doubts that last statement, 
may I say that this attitude was clearly 
expressed by Mr. Milton Davidson, of the 
Toledo, Ohio, office in a television inter- 
view. Asked if his agency were not in 
competition with private enterprise, Mr. 
Davidson replied: 

I have no compunction about competing 
with private employment agencies. I want 
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to make it very uncomfortable for these fee- 
charging agencies. 


And, may I add, as I develop this sub- 
ject, I will give you evidence that the 
USES also has engaged in unwarranted 
competition with non-fee-charging agen- 
cies such as the placement boards of 
American colleges and universities. 

NEGLECTING UNEMPLOYED 


The evidence is clear that the U.S. 
Employment Service is cheating the un- 
employed who should be its primary con- 
cern. It has contributed nothing to the 
effort to find work for the unemployed 
and the solution to our pressing prob- 
lems of unemployment. It is blissfully 
ignoring this problem while setting out 
to establish itself as the central man- 
power agency of our Nation, and I think 
we had better call a halt to this activity. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe a review of 
the legislative history of the USES will 
support my contention that its primary 
responsibility is to find work for the 
unemployed. 

Although USES was originally estab- 
lished in 1918, it was not until the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act of 1933 that it became 
a vital and important agency. 

Unfortunately, the language of this 
act is rather vague and general, giving 
the USES ample room for interpretation 
to support the ambitions of the empire 
builders. But if we keep in mind the con- 
ditions under which it was enacted and 
refer even casually to the reports and 
debates, it becomes clear beyond doubt 
that the intent of Congress was to estab- 
lish an agency to help people who were 
out of work. 

To see this legislation in historical per- 
spective, one must remember that the 
great depression reached its depths in 
1933. Nearly 13 million Americans— 
24.8 percent of the labor force—were 
without jobs. 

Unemployment was the issue that gave 
everyone concern and it was the issue 
that Congress wished to meet with the 
enactment of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
The intent of Congress is apparent in 
the report of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor which read: 

We have in the proposed bill, then, a Fed- 
eral agency set up to work in the various 
States in cooperation with the State employ- 
ment agencies for the purpose of reducing 
unemployment and for the purpose of 
stabilizing labor conditions throughout the 
States. 


The report of the House committee 
said: 

In conclusion, the committee feels that 
the passage of this legislation will do much 
to bring about desired results in helping to 
relieve the unemployment situation through 
the country by providing employment sery- 
ices whereby the Federal Government and 
the States may work in harmony and avoid 
duplication of effort. 


The same theme runs through many, 
many speeches in House debate. 

My predecessor, Representative Thom, 
said: 

I feel very friendly to this legislation and 
I hope the system will be officered by men of 
vision and competency, so that it shall be- 
come not merely a system to provide a few 
jobs for employment agency clerks, but that 
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the staff will consist of men who are prin- 
cipally interested in the solution of the prob- 
lems of unemployment. 


Representative Truax said: 


The greatest problem in all of our minds 
has been the unemployment problem. 


Congressman Wood said: 

It is very necessary that some tribunal or 
some agency or instrumentality of govern- 
ment be set up that will systematically fer- 
ret out among various industries the jobs 
that will be suited to those who are unem- 
employed who happen to be skilled in a cer- 
tain line of employment. To my mind that 
is one of the greatest accomplishments of 
the legislation. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] said: 

Senator Wagner has labored long to bring 
this bill about. It was part of his original 
program to alleviate suffering and misery 
caused by unemployment and the displace- 
ment of labor by machinery. 


Representative Condon said: 

The problem of unemployment is a per- 
manent one in this country, in my opinion. 
For that reason I am happy to note that 
the Committee on Labor has brought back 
this bill that deals so fully with this prob- 
lem, 


Representative Weideman said: 

I hope the men who have been out of work 
longest will be given the first chance to 
secure employment under this bill. 


Representative Cochran said: 


I do not think we can spend too much 
money to place unemployed in jobs. 


Obviously, the intent of Congress in 
1933 when it passed the Wagner-Peyser 
Act revitalizing the -U.S. Employment 
Service was to find a solution to the un- 
employment problem. In 1934, a year 
after enactment of the legislation, a 
spokesman for the Employment Service 
described USES “as essentially the cen- 
ter of the National Recovery Act” and 
said that “only through the existence of 
a properly constituted Employment 
Service could effective placements be 
made in the tremendous public works 
projects inaugurated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” In line with this description 
and with the clear intent of Congress, 
the USES served primarily to find open- 
ings for unemployed persons during the 
remainder of that decade. 

EMPIRE BUILDING 

As I have indicated, the agency has 
now departed from its proper concern 
with the unemployed. The original pur- 
pose has been subverted without legis- 
lative action by an administrative inter- 
pretation on the part of the Department 
of Labor. 

The degree to which congressional in- 
tent has been bureaucratically distorted 
is apparent from a recent letter written 
by Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security and Ad- 
ministrator of USES. 

Mr. Goodwin states that the purpose 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act was “to give 
effect to public recognition of the need 
for an Employment Service to serve 
workers and employers in all industries 
in all sections of the country.” If this is 
true, it is strange indeed that the legis- 
lation effecting that recognition men- 
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tions “employers” only in section 10 in 
connection with a Federal Advisory 
Council. In section 3 which delineates 
the purpose of the bill, the word em- 
ployer” is conspicuously absent. 

Mr. Goodwin also maintains that the 
responsibility of the Employment Serv- 
ice is “to provide a placement service to 
everyone legally qualified to work re- 
gardless of whether they are employed 
or unemployed.” While the phrase “le- 
gally qualified” comes verbatim from the 
language of the bill, the disclaimer about 
employment status is not to be found in 
the legislation. 

Admittedly, the wording of the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act is broad, but to read be- 
tween the lines to the extent that Mr. 
Goodwin does is, to say the least, highly 
imaginative. Yet he must if he is to pre- 
sent any justification in law for the Em- 
ployment services activities” that I dis- 
cussed in my opening remarks and on 
which I would like to enlarge. 

Mr. Goodwin told the Appropriations 
Subcommittee in 1962: 

Our greatest effort this last year has been 
in initiating a major overall improvement 


and the buildup of the U.S. Employment 
Service. 

We feel that the local public employment 
office must of necessity be the focal point of 
the manpower efforts of the community. 
These manpower centers should be searching 
for and constantly aware of developments 
which are affecting employment and unem- 
ployment in a community. 

The local employment office should lead 
in mobilizing action on manpower problems 
of communitywide concern. 

They should collect and provide commu- 
nity leaders with occupational and labor 
market data for use in planning school cur- 
riculums and training of all types. 

Since late in the spring of 1961 we have 
been intensively engaged, as I have said, in 
improving the Employment Service. Last 
year this committee approved and Congress 
subsequently appropriated $26,421,000 to add 
another 4,100 positions in the Employment 
Service, and funds for another 169 positions 
in the Bureau. 


This statement clearly indicates the 
tremendous recent growth of USES and 
suggests ominously the intent of USES 
to assume increasing control of the Na- 
tion’s manpower allocation. Paren- 
thetically, let me say that I am pleased 
the committee this year recommends no 
further expansion of the service. 

ACTIVITIES OF USES 


Although this agency makes public so 
little data on its operations that an 
exact determination of its recent ac- 
tivities is impossible, sufficient evidence 
is available to outline the story. It is 
relatively simple, as the following sug- 
gests, to see what USES is not doing. 

The trend of the USES budget has 
been steadily upward and has sky- 
rocketed in the last several years. The 
appropriation for fiscal year 1963 is 
roughly double that for 1957. Yet the 
expenditure of increasing amounts of 
money every year has done nothing to 
solve our basic labor-force problems. 
For example, the trend of unemploy- 
ment is obviously upward and a par- 
ticularly significant indicator, the aver- 
age duration of unemployment, has more 
than doubled in the past decade. 
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In this period of a steadily worsening 
employment picture, the activities of the 
Employment Service are not keeping 
pace with the problems, let alone help- 
ing solve them. The number of place- 
ments made each year by USES has 
varied only slightly in the past 10 years 
with just about the same number of 
placements in 1962 as in 1953. 

Obviously, USES is not devoting its 
rapidly expanding efforts to the true, 
top-priority problem of unemployment. 
If the USES is not devoting itself full- 
time to the unemployed, it must be active 
in other areas of manpower allocation, 
as I have indicated earlier. To the ex- 
tent that this is true, USES is building 
its new empire at the expense of the mil- 
lions of American breadwinners who are 
without work and who have every right 
to expect first call on the services of this 
agency. 

I have already stated that approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the placements 
made by USES last year were of persons 
already employed who sought to better 
themselves. Mr. Goodwin is my au- 
thority for this statement. He has writ- 
ten that “three out of five new hires are 
employed workers changing jobs.” 

There is every reason to believe that 
this is the area in which USES wishes 
to continue to expand, and as I have in- 
dicated, it is doing so in many ways. 

One of the projects it is pushing, in- 
stead of helping the unemployed, is an 
expanded professional placement serv- 
ice. Cloaked in the mantle of encourag- 
ing “the continuing development and 
progress of not only the United States 
but the entire free world,” the Employ- 
ment Service is busily recruiting ap- 
plicants from scientific and professional 
fields, including nurses, teachers, engi- 
neers, and many others, to fill its rosters. 

I have already mentioned the adver- 
tisements in Cleveland for professional 
persons to relocate in Africa and Argen- 
tina. This is only a sample of the kind 
of work USES is pushing at the expense 
of the unemployed. And, as I have said, 
the unemployed are not welcome, one 
may judge, in the separate offices to 
serve professional people that are being 
set up in new quarters suitably located 
and equipped. As it is explained in Em- 
ployment Security Review for April 1962: 

The image of the Employment Service is 
also being changed by providing spacious, 
well-lighted, and well-furnished quarters 
which will be attractive to professional ap- 
plicants. 


Under the aegis of professional place- 
ment, USES has set up numerous nurses 
registries operating on a 24-hour basis, 
established centralized teachers’ agen- 
cies, and, in general, made a tremendous 
effort to help those who should be most 
able to help themselves. 

A special convention placement serv- 
ice has been organized in which USES 
personnel cooperate with a professional 
society to assist in the pirating of 
employees which frequently takes place 
at national conventions. The Service 
boasts: 

Over four dozen conventions of national 
societies have received convention placement 


services during recent years * * * 10 more 
are already scheduled for the coming year. 
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It lists as some of its objectives for the 
professional program: 

Approaching a greater number of profes- 
sional people through their societies in an 
attempt to develop a more favorable impres- 
sion of the Employment Service. 

Establish a more favorable attitude toward 
the Employment Service among those who 
are leaders in education, from the primary 
school through the university level. 

More active promotion of convention place- 
ment service, particularly with large organi- 
zations that have never used it. 

Stimulating employer relations programs 
to develop openings for professional people. 

Encouraging and supporting public rela- 
tions activities of the States to enhance op- 
portunities for professional people. 


It is indeed difficult to see how these 
activities can do anything to help alle- 
viate our sorry unemployment situation. 

COLLEGE PLACEMENT 


Another project currently being ex- 
panded by USES at the expense of the 
unemployed is in the area of campus re- 
cruiting. Traditionally handled satis- 
factorily by college placement offices in 
cooperation with corporate personnel 
representatives and the proper mecha- 
nisms of private enterprise, this field has 
been strongly invaded by the Employ- 
ment Service. 

The College Placement Council, Inc., 
reports: 

The U.S. Employment Service acting 
through State employment services and aided 
by the Department of Labor is moving 
strongly into the field of professional place- 
ment. This movement seriously threatens 
institutionally supported placement offices as 
they now exist. 

In addition, this movement has long-range 
political implications of State and Federal 
control of employment both professional and 
nonprofessional in the United States. 


The council cites the example of Cali- 
fornia where several colleges “have sanc- 
tioned the California State employment 
service to take over their placements” 
and where legislation has been intro- 
duced “asking that all professional edu- 
cational employment in the State of 
California be under the jurisdiction of 
the USES.” Also singled out for com- 
ment is a university in Nebraska which 
“has the Nebraska Employment Service 
assign a full-time man to the campus to 
handle both placement and personnel.” 

The president of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Ernest L. Wilkinson, reported in 
correspondence with the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce: 

One of the State universities in Utah has 
partially abandoned its responsibility and 
privilege in the placement of college gradu- 
ates. It did so by bringing a full-time 
USES staff member into the placement of- 
fices at no cost to the university. 


Mr. Wilkinson is deeply disturbed 
about the larger problem of unwarranted 
growth of this Federal bureau and the 
degree to which it is taking over from 
private enterprise and from colleges re- 
sponsibility in the field of personnel and 
placement, counseling and testing. 

Concerned about this unwarranted in- 
vasion of the Nation’s campuses, repre- 
sentatives of the College Placement 
Council have consulted at length with 
Labor Department officials. 
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Here is the Council’s report: 

Officers of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
however, in three conferences with represent- 
atives of the College Placement Council, have 
remained inflexible in their determination: 
(1) That all college seniors shall be registered 
with the State employment agencies; (2) 
that State employment agencies shall be the 
sole judge as to whether a college placement 
office is providing adequate service or wheth- 
er it is deemed to require supplementation 
by State employment agency personnel; and, 
(3) that all employers shall be offered a free 
recruiting service wherein State employment 
agency personnel would represent such em- 
ployers for on-campus recruiting without re- 
vealing the identity of the prospective em- 
ployer to the placement officer. 


This monolithic, bureaucratic inflexi- 
bility can only be described as frighten- 
ing in its nightmarish resemblance to the 
manpower methods of the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

In the 1963 hearings, Mr. Goodwin was 
confronted with a letter from the presi- 
dent of the University of Rhode Island, 
which you may find on page 253 of the 
hearings, in which he related that he had 
been approached by a representative of 
the State employment service relative to 
using its facilities in lieu of the regular 
college placement service. 

In commenting on the letter, 
Goodwin said: 

We have had a policy in the public em- 
ployment service for many years that where 
there is a nonfee charging service available, 
we do not wish to compete with it. Our 
basic policy is that we do not want to put 
them out of business. 


Mr. 


This statement is interesting for two 
reasons: 

First, it contradicts what we know has 
been an effort by the various employment 
services, encouraged by Mr. Goodwin’s 
agency, to compete with and in fact dis- 
place college placement services. 

Second, by making plain that his 
agency does not wish to put the nonfee- 
charging agencies out of business, Mr. 
Goodwin is clearly leaving the door open 
for competition with the fee-charging 
agencies and I am certain from the 
mountains of evidence I have seen that it 
is his intention to put them out of busi- 
ness if he can. 

RECRUITING 


Another evidence of USES expansion 
into fields that can be of little or no as- 
sistance to the vast numbers of unem- 
ployed is the great importance that the 
services place on the recruiting func- 
tion. The basic and most important 
manpower problem facing this country 
is a shortage of jobs, yet USES devotes 
a great deal of its efforts to recruiting 
job applicants—a strangely inverse ap- 
proach to solving the unemployment 
problem. 

Many articles in the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Employment Security Review de- 
scribe various techniques for insuring a 
fulsome flow of applicants into local 
employment offices. One details the 
effectiveness of public service radio an- 
nouncements and gives step-by-step pro- 
cedures for getting local radio stations to 
cooperate. 

Incidentally, I should think that sta- 
tions would be most unwilling to cooper- 
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ate inasmuch as this same agency, 
spending literally millions on classified 
advertisements in the Nation’s newspa- 
pers, refuses to pay for advertising on 
radio stations. This was called to my 
attention by a radio station manager in 
my district last fall and it was not until 
I received his complaint about the injus- 
tice of using only the newspapers for 
advertising that my interest in this new 
bureaucratic empire was aroused. 

Another technique for insuring plenty 
of recruits is called closing the gate. 
This means that employers are persuaded 
to post conspicuous signs at their plant 
entrances stating that “applicants for 
employment will please apply to the 
State employment office.” In this latter 
case, not only is USES actively recruiting 
applicants but also, to whatever extent 
this technique is successful, they are 
creating for themselves a monopolistic 
control of the local labor market. 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of State Employment 
Officers has recommended: 

That the States be encouraged to (1) ex- 
ercise all means to insure effective recruit- 
ment of job applicants including the use of 
paid advertising, and (2) adopt the practice 
of extending job placement service to all 
seroma regardless of their employment 
8 us. 


And with all these applicants crowding 
into employment offices, the Massachu- 
setts State Employment Service, which 
advertises itself as “the State’s largest 
employment agency,” made the United 
Press International wire service in Feb- 
ruary when it advertised for 200 addi- 
tional people to join its staff as inter- 
viewers. 

Of course, USES must also recruit em- 
ployers who may have jobs available— 
not necessarily jobs that can be filled 
from the rosters of the unemployed, but 
jobs for engineers, managers, doctors or 
anyone at all. To this end, USES has a 
very active program to persuade employ- 
ers to use the Employment Service for all 
their hiring. This involves special team 
visits to employers and other methods 
of persuasion, some soft-sell, others 
tougher. 

One of my constituents visited by an 
Employment Service man who was 
harshly critical of private employment 
agencies became incensed, and rightly 
so at this newest Government encroach- 
ment on private enterprise. I hope there 
are many others who feel this way. 

Another example is a circular letter 
distributed by the Massachusetts State 
Employment Service which begins: 

On your payroll—without charge—the 
largest, most experienced personnel depart- 
ment in this area. 

Yes, you do have a personnel department 
in your company. As a matter of fact, it’s 
one of the best equipped, best staffed person- 
nel departments in this area. It’s your State 
employment office. 


A more direct approach is evident in a 
notice to employers issued by a New 
York City union: 

As of Friday, October 19, 1962, local 11’s 
employment office will be under the super- 
vision of the New York State Employment 
Service. 
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When requesting help, whether it be 
steady or temporary replacements, you must 
call the New York State Employment Sery- 
ice. 

Any deviation in securing help from the 
above procedure will be regarded as a viola- 
tion of your contract. 


One explanation of the USES frenzied 
search for job applicants may be found 
in a report issued in January 1963, on 
local labor shortages. The report cites 
23,706 job openings across the country 
of which 13,469 are professional or man- 
agerial, 2,880 clerical and sales, and 4,691 
skilled workers. 

DANGEROUS DIRECTIONS 


While this may reveal why USES wants 
applicants, the Service’s preoccupation 
with labor shortages will certainly do 
little to help the millions of unem- 
ployed, most of whom fall into the 
service, semiskilled, and unskilled labor 
categories. 

These, then, are some of the ways in 
which USES dilutes its efforts and cheats 
the unemployed of the Nation. 

The expansion of the USES into the 
many fields I have described creates in- 
equities which can no longer be ignored. 
They are: 

First. Public money is used to help 
those citizens who are most able and 
should be most willing to help them- 
selves, at the expense of those least able 
to help themselves. 

Second. Money and effort is being di- 
verted from the Nation’s No. 1 manpower 
problem of unemployment to areas best 
described as “frills and extras” and to 
the empire builders of this bureau. 

Third. The unemployed are placed in 
direct competition for whatever job 
openings exist with those already em- 
ployed—a competition in which the un- 

quite naturally, have the 
cards stacked against them. 

Fourth. Inasmuch as the money fi- 
nancing USES comes completely from 
a payroll tax imposed on employers, em- 
ployers are not only paying for a service 
to employees but in many cases are also 
paying an agency to pirate their person- 
nel away to other jobs. 

Fifth. But the biggest and most fright- 
ening problem presented by USES activ- 
ities is found in its tendency toward es- 
tablishing a Government monopoly in 
labor and employment matters affecting 
private enterprise. 

There is a great deal of evidence that 
monopolistic control of the entire labor 
force is, in fact, the goal of the Employ- 
ment Service under Mr. Goodwin’s 
direction. 

In an article entitled “The New USES 
Charts Its Course,” appearing in Em- 
ployment Security Review, we read: 

We must reorient our program thinking, 
widen our perspective, and greatly improve 
our operating effectiveness. We must oper- 
ate as the manpower agency, concerned with 
all aspects of human resource development 
and utilization in the labor market and in 
the economy. 

It is intended that the employment office 
in each locality will become the community 
manpower center, 


Commenting on this development, Na- 
tion’s Business reported: 


If a new Washington plan succeeds, you 
might have to get that promising young col- 
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lege graduate you need by asking the Gov- 
ernment for him. All it will take is a phone 
call to the nearest U.S. employment office. 


The thinking and purpose that exists 
within the agency is revealed in remarks 
by Bernard Teets, director of the Colo- 
rado employment service: 

We are not living in a free-enterprise sys- 
tem, but rather operating under a controlled 
economy— 


Mr. Teets has said. 
In 5 years, if we are not hampered by new 
restrictions and we can get adequate funds 


from Congress, we'll be handling 90 percent 
of the business— 


Says Mr. Teets. 
FEDERAL CONTROL 


Inasmuch as the Employment Service 
is nominally a joint Federal-State pro- 
gram, one may ask how the centralized 
control necessary to a systematic mo- 
nopolization of manpower allocation can 
be exercised. The answer is simple; the 
Federal Government authorizes state 
budgets in the area contingent on the 
State’s meeting Federal standards. Con- 
sequently a State not playing the game 
according to the Labor Department rules 
quickly finds itself without funds. This 
is made amply clear in the minutes of a 
meeting of State employment service di- 
rectors last fall: 

Mr, Teets raised a question of whether 
there was any real accomplishment in dis- 
cussing the need for funds for State agency 
programs with the Bureau if the Bureau is 
going to continue a practice of using purse- 
string control to require the States to follow 
Bureau program direction. 


This simple yet most effective form 
of control virtually eliminates the States 
from any determination of Employment 
Service policy and leaves Washington 
in the driver’s seat. 

I suggest that the Congress should 
use some of the same purse-string con- 
trol to stop this misguided tendency in 
the Federal bureau. 

If we do not, the agency will continue 
unchecked for, as the Ohio director has 
said, the State agencies are in no posi- 
tion to resist the pressures from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

If the Federal Government continues 
to consolidate its control of the Nation’s 
manpower through USES, the conse- 
quences are not difficult to imagine. 
Naturally, it will mean less freedom for 
both employers and employees. If the 
Employment Service persuades a num- 
ber of employees in a community to hire 
only through USES, a jobseeker no 
longer has freedom of application. He 
will be referred to an employer only on 
the bureaucratic whim of the Employ- 
ment Service. Nor does the employer 
have access to the total labor market; 
he is confined to only those applicants 
referred by the Government agency. If 
USES is permitted to carry its program 
to its logical conclusion—if it can cap- 
ture even 90 percent of the market as 
the Colorado director predicted—it will 
mean that few people if any can get a 
job without relying on a Government 
employee to refer them to an employer, 
and few employers, if any, can hire any- 
one unless he is referred by that same 
agency. 
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This Congress would never enact a law 
to give this agency such tremendous 
power over the Nation’s manpower. The 
question is, are we going to let them 
take that power without legislative en- 
actment, simply by doing nothing while 
continuing to hand out money to fi- 
nance the takeover. 

It is obvious that with employment 
controlled, the controlling agency has a 
de facto control of wages and wage levels 
on a nationwide scale. 

It should now be ovious that an exam- 
ination of the work of the USES, from 
any point of view, leads to two inescap- 
able conclusions: 

First, USES is cheating the Nation’s 
unemployed by giving them less than 
half the effort the American people are 
paying for and that must be applied if 
the unemployment problem is to be 
solved. 

Second, continuance of the present ex- 
pansion of USES activities at the ex- 
pense of the unemployed can only result 
in complete and absolute Government 
control of American manpower and its 
allocation. 

Socialism is usually defined as Gov- 
ernment control of the means of produc- 
tion. In American, as in all other 
societies, the basic means of production 
is the manpower of the nation. If the 
control of manpower and its allocation 
is to be assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, as seems to be clearly indicated by 
the evidence, the United States will 
finally succumb to socialism, The sur- 
render of free enterprise and capitalism 
will be complete. 

The truism that control of a nation’s 
manpower provides absolute control of 
that nation has been a central fact in all 
totalitarian governments, For example, 
an early step in Castro’s program to 
socialize Cuba was reported as follows: 

Havana.—Labor Minister Maj. Augusto 
Martinez Sanchez signed an order Saturday 
forcing all state and private enterprises in 
the Greater Havana area to hire help through 
his ministry after next Saturday, rather than 
hiring them freely as in the past. 


Those of you who have read the “Con- 
sultation with John Santo,” recently re- 
leased by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, have a clear picture 
of how jobs are manipulated in Hungary, 
under the control of an agency that can 
require the employment, promotion or 
dismissal of any individual, and assign 
any individual to whatever job the goy- 
ernment may desire. 

One of the great safeguards of our Re- 
public is the fact that in few, if any, 
fields of endeavor is there sufficient cen- 
tralized control to make possible a com- 
plete takeover of power by anyone, left, 
right or otherwise. We have wisely re- 
sisted attempts to bring education, law 
enforcement, and many other areas of 
our society under a central control. This 
is a tremendous source of freedom and a 
tremendous obstacle to anyone who 
wishes to destroy our system. Certainly 
we cannot permit any agency to take 
over control of all, or even 90 percent, of 
the manpower assignments in our 
country. 

For those who wish to develop this 
subject in more detail, and I think that 
every one of us would be well advised to 
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do so, permit me to suggest some ques- 
tions, developed out of the experience of 
personnel people all over the country, 
that will expose the entire development 
in all of its frightening details. 

We may ask: 

What percentage of the budget is being 
used for professional activity—the area 
in which unemployment is almost non- 
existent, affecting industries where the 
employee is sorely needed? 

How much of the budget is allocated 
to overtime for offices staying open eve- 
nings, both labor and indirect? 

How much of the budget is allocated 
to advertising for and maintaining train- 
ing classes for improving skills of those 
already employed? 

How much, total or per placement, or 
both, is spent to serve employed persons? 

Bearing in mind the President’s re- 
quest for tax cuts, what percentage of 
the fiscal year 1964 budget for USES is 
allocated only to placing and retraining 
the unemployed? 

How much money is budgeted for prep- 
aration of applicant’s work histories? 

How much does it cost to make one 
permanent, white-collar administrative 
or professional placement? 

How much has the annual budget for 
the USES and its State subsidiaries in- 
creased since 1950, during which period 
unemployment with minor variations has 
remained at almost 4 million to 
4,500,000? 

In the light of the above, how can 
Congress justify continued expansion of 
an activity which in 13 years has pro- 
duced practically no measurable reduc- 
tion in unemployment? 

With the great debate as to the feasi- 
bility of a tax cut in the light of the 
mounting national debt, would it not be 
logical to repeal the Reed Act and re- 
turn the surpluses now diverted to the 
expansion of the State employment serv- 
ices to the general fund as formerly, or 
directly to the reduction of the national 
debt? 

What percentage of the people placed 
are already employed? 

Why should the Government assume 
the cost of finding employed people other 
jobs? 

Since 60 percent of the placements of 
the USES, by their own admission, are 
of employed persons who are fully able 
to finance their own job advancement, 
why should the USES budget not be re- 
duced by a similar amount and relieve 
business of financing this expensive 
pirating of its own personnel? 

Since the USES is a Government busi- 
ness operating in competition with pri- 
vate business and at its expense, should 
it not be required to operate on a break- 
even basis by charging employed persons 
for services and receiving a credit from 
unemployment compensation funds for 
those services performed for those re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation? 

Would it not be more effective in re- 
ducing unemployment to base the al- 
location of funds to individual State 
employment services on the basis of 
unemployment claimants placed—with 
placement being defined as having to 
last a minimum of 90 days? 

Is the allocation of unemployment 
compensation tax funds to the place- 
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ment of personnel compatible with their 
original purpose? Would it not be more 
appropriate to have these funds con- 
centrated on the purpose of correcting or 
alleviating the unemployment problem 
than creating turnover for industry at 
its own expense? 

A study by Northeastern University in 
1955 indicated that only 7 percent of 
the unemployed in the study area found 
new jobs through the USES while 80 
percent were obliged to find their own 
through personal contact or referral by 
friend or relative. All this at a time 
when the USES had them registered as 
claimants yet was concentrating upon 
the enlargement of its activity in the 
placement of employed personnel. Does 
this not seem inconsistent with a good 
business practice of reducing unemploy- 
ment claimants and at the same time 
placing the most workers possible on tax- 
producing payrolls? 

In 2 of the 7 Texas Employment Com- 
mission offices in Houston, there is 15,000 
square feet to house 60 employees, or 250 
square feet each. This is double what 
good office planning suggests for private 
industry. Does this not seem extrava- 
gant? 

Why should the USES budget provide 
for allocations such as $100,000 for con- 
struction of a parking lot in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and $10,900 for an addition to the 
parking lot at Youngstown, Ohio, provid- 
ing free parking at the taxpayers’ 
expense for job applicants, 60 percent of 
whom are already employed and capable 
of financing their own job advancement? 
Is there another $100,000 parking lot 
included in this year’s budget? 

Why is it necessary in a city such as 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to have oak-paneled 
offices with individually partitioned in- 
terviewing offices furnished in the latest, 
most modern manner? 

Why is it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to provide offices in prime rental 
districts and expensively furnished to 
serve people seeking employment? 

What is the average per square foot 
rental in professional division offices 
opened during the past year? What for 
next year? How much over or under 
the previous average? 

Why is it necessary to have separate 
locations for different classes of employ- 
ment and for filing claims when the basic 
goal of the employment service should 
be to help the unemployed? 

Why is it necessary to travel from 
location to location—first to file a claim 
and then to seek work? Does this not 
involve duplication of staff and facilities 
as well as unnecessary expense to job- 
seekers? 

Why cannot the USES handle clerks, 
machinists, pipefitters, salesmen, ac- 
countants, and engineers through the 
same employment office, the same as 
nearly all industry does, rather than have 
separate facilities, separate staffs and 
duplicate overhead? 

Is it not inconsistent with the require- 
ment that unemployment compensation 
claimants be actively seeking employ- 
ment to qualify to separate claims and 
employment offices sometimes by many 
miles? Is it not a duplication of space 
and staff requirements and does it not 
leave a loophole for the unemployment 
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malingerer and place a burden on the 
conscientious but unfortunate worker? 

USES has justified itself by stating not 
enough private agencies exist to do an 
effective job in specialized and profes- 
sional areas. Since the number of pri- 
vate agencies has increased substantially 
since 1946, is this not evidence that 
the need and the opportunity are being 
recognized and fulfilled through private 
initiative? 

The Employment Security Review of 
April 1962, has stated: 

It is intended that the employment office 
in each locality will become the community 
manpower center. 


Does this not have social and economic 
implications which far transcend the 
need for employment services furnished 
by the Government at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense? 

Is it incumbent upon the laborer and 
low wage earner to be taxed to operate 
an employment service for highly paid, 
already employed executive and profes- 
sional workers who are fully capable in 
every respect of handling and financing 
their own job advancement programs? 
And is it incumbent upon the small busi- 
nessman to carry the recruiting burden 
of large firms who are urged to use the 
USES as their employment and recruit- 
ment department? 

Is it a necessary expenditure of tax 
money to have 3 representatives in a city 
of 130,000 calling upon employers 5 days 
a week from 9 to 4 to seek employment 
openings for other taxpayers’ employees? 

The only evaluation of the effectiveness 
of USES has come from USES alone. 
Would it not be advisable to have an 
objective measurement by an outside 
source to evaluate actual performance 
against cost, for, when the test of eco- 
nomic feasibility cannot be met, should 
not limitations be applied? 

Is it proper to advertise “‘no charge to 
applicant or employer” and imply this is 
a free service when both have paid gen- 
erously through their taxes already and 
will continue to do so throughout their 
entire taxpaying life, even though no 
service was or ever will be requested or 
rendered? 

Since there is but one office in a city 
to which a claimant must go to draw 
unemployment compensation, there is no 
need to run telephone directory or news- 
paper ads, nor to have expensive elec- 
tric outdoor signs to direct him. Why, 
then, the advertising budget to carry out 
the obvious? 

Would it not be more sensible to elimi- 
nate all public advertising for applicants 
and direct those funds toward the place- 
ment of the unemployed whose availabil- 
ity is a matter of record with the USES 
offices? 

Why should the USES be advertised as 
a free service to employer and applicant 
when it is not free to either by virtue 
of its tax cost? 

How much money is spent nationally 
advertising for applicants in classified 
newspaper columns during the past 12 
months, breaking it down by States? 

On what basis does the USES adver- 
tise and refer to itself as an employment 
agency, in Massachusetts, or in other 
States, when, in fact, it does not abide 
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by or meet the eriteria of State or local 
licensing laws for private employment 
agencies? 

If the USES does not have the inten- 
tion of directly competing with privately 
owned agencies, why would they openly 
boast in their yellow-page ad in the 
Boston telephone directory: “Massachu- 
setts Largest Employment Agency”? 

Does i) seem necessary to appropriate 
tax funds to pay $1,056 per year for 
yellow page telephone directory adver- 
tising in a city such as Tampa, Fla., or 
to finance 27,732 field visits of USES 
representatives in Omaha, Nebr., to as- 
sist employers with their personnel 
problems involving selection and recruit- 
ment of workers? Does it seem requisite 
upon the American taxpayer to finance 
such programs that are aimed to pirate 
his personnel in the one instance or to 
finance a personnel department for a 
competitor in another? 

Is it consistent with the best national 
interest for the USES to enter a tight 
labor market to recruit personnel 
through advertising to move to another 
city or State, thus aggravating the local 
situation and removing from local tax 
rolls workers who would otherwise be 
maintaining a high level of local pros- 
perity—often at a time when the city or 
State is expending moneys to attract 
more industry to its area or to make it 
more attractive to those already there? 

Why should a business be taxed to 
have the USES run newspaper advertis- 
ing to attract its presently employed per- 
sonnel for employment elsewhere? This 
increases its rate of employment turn- 
over, decreases the efficiency of its 
work force, and brings it ever closer to 
the brink of no-profit operation. 

How can one justify the USES ad- 
vertising for applicants for positions 
that require “no previous experience; 
minimum education—high school gradu- 
ate; fulfilled military obligation; avail- 
able for Pennsylvania State extension 
night school courses,” in an unemploy- 
ment distress area? 

How do you justify advertising for 
policemen and school teachers to move 
out of a State in which they are needed? 

Is it constructive and in the best na- 
tional interest to subvert the marketing 
potential of a State or city to recruit its 
professional applicants for employment, 
either private or Government, in another 
area? 

Why should the Government provide 
placement counselors on college cam- 
puses; individuals not acquainted with 
the curriculum, not on the college fac- 
ulty, not wanted by the colleges nor by 
the industries who recruit on these cam- 
puses? Is this not a prerogative and 
responsibility of the individual colleges? 

Should not testing and counseling of 
secondary school students rightfully be 
a responsibility of the public school sys- 
tem? Should not trained educators and 
psychologists conduct such programs 
rather than State employment service 
personnel? 

By having the Government test and 
counsel our secondary school children as 
to what they should do the rest of their 
lives, are we not adopting the same so- 
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cialistic patterns as communism and 
fascism? 

Will not the vesting of the placement 
of employment as well as unemployed in 
the USES ultimately place in its power 
the control of wages, the determination 
of school and college curriculum, the 
selection of the teachers of our chil- 
dren? 

Is this not the ultimate goal of em- 
pire building—Government control of 
employment, not by legislation but by 
a sly, sophisticated establishment of ad- 
ministrative law that will give that con- 
trol without proper legislation by the 
Congress? 

Was the recent increase in the Federal 
unemployment compensation tax due to 
the increased activity into non-unem- 
ployment-oriented functions, such as 
separation of claims and employment 
offices, college recruiting, and so forth? 

Why should any portion of the budget 
be allocated to college recruitment except 
for Government positions? 

To make tax reduction more realistic 
and provide industry with immediately 
realizable funds for plant improvement 
and research, why not take the USES out 
of management consulting practices, 
junior and senior high school testing pro- 
grams, college placement offices, em- 
ployed personnel placement and also out 
of its own capital construction programs? 
This would permit a reduction of the 
1 unemployment compensation 

ax. 

The Secretary of Labor has been di- 
rected to use the added appropriations 
authorized by Congress for 1962 and 1963 
to achieve certain goals, among which 
was the “elimination of the ‘unemploy- 
ment office’ public image of Employment 
Service offices, preferably by complete 
physical separation of employment serv- 
ice and unemployment insurance opera- 
tions.” Why is it important to relegate 
the unemployed man to a secondary 
status, force him to go from one office 
to another to seek employment so that 
the already employed individual may be 
served as a first-class citizen without the 
outward taint of having to associate with 
the unemployed? Does this serve the ul- 
timate goal of our Government to get 
our country and our industry moving 
ahead to greater production and income? 
Would it not be more desirable to ex- 
pend these funds on alleviating unem- 
ployment than on capital expenditure 
and duplicate staffing? 

What proportion of the total appro- 
priation last year was spent for the direct 
relief of unemployment and what were 
the results? 

If a national goal is the elimination of 
the hard-core unemployment, why are 
three credits given for the placement 
of a professional man and only one- 
fourth for a laborer? Where would the 
USES naturally concentrate? Where is 
the need—with the professionals or the 
laborers? 

In 1962, according to USES figures, 
4,080,000 employed workers were 
placed—out of a total of 6,800,000 place- 
ments. Would it not be more fruitful 
to spend the funds and effort utilized in 
this activity of robbing one employer for 
another in educating or retraining the 
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hard-core unemployed, hoping for an 
eventual reduction in their number and 
percentage of the total work force? 

The director of the Colorado State Em- 
ployment Service has stated that 60 to 
65 percent of his budget is devoted to 
serving already employed persons; that 
his budget was at that time handling 60 
percent of the employment business in 
his State and that in 5 years it would 
handle 90 percent. When questioned 
about his use of this tax money to create 
an empire in competition with private 
enterprise agencies, Director Teets re- 
plied: 

We are not living in a free enterprise sys- 


tem but rather operating under a controlled 
economy. 


Does this not seem to bear out the 
statement made in 1957 by the then 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers: 

The time may come when we will be un- 
able to choose our own careers, change jobs, 
start a business, buy or sell property, take 
out a mortgage, move from one place to an- 
other, borrow money, or even send our chil- 
dren to college without getting permission 
from some Government bureaucrat. 


Does it not seem that the Government 
bureaucrat in Colorado is trying to make 
this prediction come true so far as choos- 
ing careers and changing jobs? 

Why should individual States be 
threatened with the withdrawal of Fed- 
eral funds for noncompliance by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security when their best judg- 
ment dictates that local situations do 
not require the same procedures and ex- 
penditures of funds that might apply 
elsewhere? Does this not almost force 
State administrators to expend funds 
needlessly and foolishly upon pain of 
being criticized and dismissed for mal- 
performance of duty? 

Would it not be easier for the unem- 
ployed worker to find employment if the 
USES did not actively seek employed ap- 
plicants for its openings to compete 
with him? This is assuming, of course, 
that the employed worker is generally 
better qualified than the unemployed 
who is drawing compensation and at a 
disadvantage in terms of capability. 

Why is it necessary for the USES to 
maintain a TWX hookup across the 
country to shuffle high-priced executive 
personnel from one taxpayer to another? 
This is not a hurry-up type of place- 
ment at best, nor one that need be pub- 
licly financed. 

Is it in the public interest for the USES 
to make available their testing facilities 
and employment services for hourly 
rated personnel only if a firm lists all its 
openings with the Government office, 
as has been threatened in Fort Wayne, 
Ind.? Is this not leading to Government 
control of all hiring? 

False placement reports from individ- 
ual USES offices give distorted figures. 
Such falsifications have been publicly 
reported in Arkansas and Texas. Since 
individual allocations from Federal 
funds are largely based on these per- 
formance figures, does not this indicate 
there is good reason to revise the basis of 
allocation to one that does not give such 
broad latitude to the individual employ- 
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ment office and one that is tied more 
closely to solving our unemployment 
problem? 

Does not the concentration of USES 
effort on the placement of the employed, 
who in nearly all instances are easier to 
place, not only tend to perpetuate our 
unemployment ranks but also tend to 
perpetuate those who handle the unem- 
ployment claims? Why reduce the rolls 
when it might eliminate your job or 
make it harder? 

When energy and money are diverted 
from the task of placing the unem- 
ployed—those drawing unemployment 
compensation—to the placement of the 
employed worker, which ratio is es- 
timated by Mr. Goodwin at three em- 
ployed workers to every two unemployed, 
does it not seem unwarranted, improper 
and inconsiderate of the true purpose of 
the public employment service? 

Should a study not be made with em- 
ployers to learn their desire for and 
acceptance of an enlarged USES, 60 per- 
cent of whose efforts are presently 
devoted to placing their employees; also 
to learn if they would not prefer to 
handle this facet of their operation 
through private initiative and in return 
receive a reduction in their Federal 
unemployment compensation tax? 

An employer in Ohio has made the 
statement that he lists his positions with 
USES, not because he receives desirable 
applicants, but because he feels that, 
unless he did, he would not receive favor- 
able attention when he was protesting 
unemployment claims; this and for no 
other reason. Is this reason enough for 
employers to use the USES and for them 
to be taxed to support it? 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been alleged by those who would cut the 
already limited funds of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Agency budget that the Em- 
ployment Service was created as a tem- 
porary agency which has grown beyond 
original expectations, and that the Em- 
ployment Service competes with fee- 
charging agencies. 

As a matter of record, the Federal- 
State employment service system was 
created under the Wagner-Peyser Act of 
June 6, 1933, to promote establishment 
and maintenance of a national system of 
public employment offices. The act states 
that it shall be the province and duty of 
the Employment Service to promote and 
develop a national system of employment 
offices for men, women, and juniors who 
are legally qualified to engage in gainful 
occupations, and to assist in establishing 
and maintaining systems of public em- 
ployment offices in the several States. 
The act requires also that the Employ- 
ment Service shall assist in coordinating 
the public employment offices through- 
out the country and increase their use- 
fulness by developing and prescribing 
minimum standards of efficiency; assist 
them in meeting problems peculiar to 
their localities; furnish and publish in- 
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formation as to opportunities for em- 
ployment, and maintain a system for 
clearing labor between the several 
States. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Employ- 
ment Service was created not as a tem- 
porary agency but to carry out continu- 
ing comprehensive responsibilities from 
the very inception of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. 

Over the years, the public employ- 
ment service, begun as a placement 
agency, has had heaped upon it increas- 
ing manpower responsibilities in line 
with the changing needs of our economy. 
These have been due to such factors as 
rapid and dynamic changes in the labor 
market, the requirements of defense and 
space age industries, explosive popula- 
tion and labor force gains, increasing 
requirements for services to youth, older 
workers, minority groups, handicapped, 
and other groups in our work force havy- 
ing special employment problems, the 
impact of automation and technological 
changes, occupational and industrial 
shifts, the movement of workers from 
agricultural to urban areas, including 
growing worker concentration in the 
larger metropolitan areas. 

In addition, the national character of 
many manpower problems are far be- 
yond the capacities of individual, geo- 
graphically limited, private employment 
agencies that must operate for a profit 
and that must, therefore, tailor their 
service to individual desires regardless 
whether these are in the general public 
interest or meet the manpower problems 
of our changing economy. 

During the past 10 years, nonagricul- 
tural placements made by the public em- 
ployment service have ranged between 
5.1 and 6.7 million a year. During those 
same years, in spite of so-called com- 
petition, the number of private employ- 
ment agencies reporting under State un- 
employment insurance laws grew from 
810 in 1953 to 2,189 in 1962—an increase 
of 170 percent. Similarly, the staffs of 
these agencies increased by 22 percent 
from about 6,000 in 1953 to over 19,000 
in 1962. Financial statistics are not 
available for the same 10-year cycle but 
the 225-percent increase in fees collected 
in 1958 over 1948—$100.5 million versus 
$30.0 million—illustrates the growth of 
their business. Since it is estimated that 
both private and public employment 
services account for only 20 percent of 
the total job openings filled in the na- 
tional labor market, it is obvious that 
there is need for service and ample room 
for expansion on the part of both types 
of agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is both in- 
teresting and pertinent to note that my 
own State of California has been highly 
successful in utilizing the increased funds 
which Congress in its wisdom has pro- 
vided for the improvement of employ- 
ment services. The State of California 
Employment Service has increased its 
placements in business and industry 
from 533,988 in fiscal year 1961 to ap- 
proximately 850,000 placements in fiscal 
year 1963. Placement of young people 
has increased by 67 percent between 
1961 and 1962. Placement of workers 
48 years of age and over has increased 
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by 41.8 percent, during the same period 
and placement of the handicapped has 
increased by 5,000 during the same period 
of time. 

Mr. Chairman, President Kennedy has 
called for a reduction of hard-core un- 
employment and the full utilization of 
our manpower resources—a goal with 
which I am sure we all agree—and Con- 
gress has already taken decisive action 
by enacting the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. 

Maintenance of a strong Federal-State 
employment service, however, is ab- 
solutely essential to the accomplishment 
of these manpower goals, and I urge that 
the full level of funds recommended by 
the committee to accomplish this vital 
national purpose be approved. In ad- 
dition, and at the appropriate time, I 
urge that the full amount of $432,570,- 
000 requested in the administration’s 
budget be approved so that our efforts 
may be further extended to the end that 
our free economy realizes the full po- 
tential of each individual member of 
its work force. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not believe that since becoming a mem- 
ber of this Subcommittee on Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare that I 
have ever ended up voting for the final 
version of this appropriation bill. This 
is the first year I find myself in a posi- 
tion where I can support the recom- 
mendations of our subcommittee and the 
full Committee on Appropriations. It is 
the first year in my recollection that we 
have ever come up with a bill that has 
shown no increase in budget figures, but 
rather a decrease in many items while 
holding the line in others. I intend 
to support this bill as reported to the 
House with only the reservation that the 
Committee of the Whole House refrain 
from raising any item reported in this 
bill. 

As is always the case there must be a 
give and take and compromise in com- 
mittee. The chairman, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], is well 
known in the Congress for the many 
causes which he presses enthusiastically. 
And I must say in all fairness to him 
that he has been most considerate of 
the views of the minority; namely, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD], 
and myself. 

There are items in this bill which I 
would like to have seen reduced further, 
but there are items which could have 
come to the floor with a higher figure 
and which were compromised. And I 
must respect those on the committee who 
have given in on their positions in the 
spirit of true compromise. 

As has been pointed out by our sub- 
committee chairman and ranking mem- 
ber, the bill refiects a reduction of 
$309.501,000 from the budget estimates 
for the fiscal year 1964, and the actual 
figures in this bill undercut the 1363 
total appropriations for these depart- 
ments by $118,810,600. 

Now there are some substantial in- 
creases in the Department of Labor. 
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Specifically, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics asked for 209 new permanent posi- 
tions and an increase of $4,427,000, but 
we cut this figure back by $2,100,000, 
leaving them with an increase of 
$2,227,000 to improve the work of this 
Bureau. 

The President's Committee To Ap- 
praise Unemployment and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics has found that figures 
compiled by this Bureau are very sound 
and reliable but that there are some 
areas in which improvements should be 
made. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics also 
receives $420,000 from other depart- 
ments and agencies for their reports. In 
the Bureau’s original plans they would 
expand the size of unemployment sam- 
ples by contacting an additional 17,500 
families in 1964 or an increase of 50 
percent. The President’s Committee has 
recommended an expansion of this sam- 
ple but there is a limitation to which we 
can go. Currently, the Census Bureau 
employees who do the footwork for this 
program call on 35,000 households in 
333 areas of the United States with a 
form once a month. The household is 
in the sample for 4 months and out for 
8 months. 

In the Bureau of International Labor 
Affairs my own personal position was 
one of knocking out all of the increases, 
but in the spirit of compromise we al- 
lowed an increase in half of their new 
programs and cut back their budget re- 
quest by $53,500. It is my own personal 
feeling that this Bureau overlaps into 
activities of the State Department and 
more specifically AID. 

By way of comparison we now have 68 
labor attachés abroad as compared with 
61 for the Department of Agriculture, 
and I would simply make the point that 
in my opinion we are getting much more 
for our money from our agricultural 
attachés than for our labor attachés. 
We are exporting billions of dollars of 
agricultural products and there is a re- 
turn to be realized from an aggressive 
trade development program which in 
many cases centers around the activi- 
ties of our agricultural attachés. I 
frankly do not know what benefits we 
derive from our labor attachés other 
than a collection of statistical data and 
transmission of information between 
posts and the Department. 

Under the request for the Bureau of 
Employment Security I would point out 
that we are finding the Federal Govern- 
ment moving more and more into the 
field of employment service, and I am 
very distressed about it. The U.S. Em- 
ployment Service was brought into being 
by an act of Congress back in 1933 in 
the depression years to deal with the 
masses of unemployed. It is a necessary 
institution to assist in the placement of 
jobless and handicapped and particu- 
larly those who have not the education 
nor background to explore fully job op- 
portunities. We are now finding these 
folks right on our college campuses, and 
it seems to me this is getting completely 
out of hand. College graduates are not 
the ones needing the counseling and 
guidance of the U.S. Employment Sery- 
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ice, for if they have not grasped this 
much via their college education, then 
God help them. I am sorry to say that 
some of the great universities around 
the country have found it convenient to 
station permanently on the campus per- 
sonnel from the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice, although the vast majority of our 
institutions of higher learning provide 
this counseling and guidance and fund 
it in the institution’s own budget. 

There are many privately owned em- 
ployment agencies all over the country, 
who necessarily charge either the appli- 
cant or the employer a fee. Since the 
State employment agencies offer “free” 
services, eventually these small agencies 
are going to be put out of business. 

We have received letters from all over 
the country from these small employ- 
ment agencies, protesting the encroach- 
ment of the vast network of tax-sup- 
ported agencies into this field of private 
enterprise. Some go so far as to say this 
might eventually lead to a vast Govern- 
ment-controlled employment system— 
socialized employment—as well it might. 

One of the best quotations in these let- 
ters comes from an employment service 
in our own district, as follows: 

I, for one, feel that this is adding insult to 
injury, not only on our already overburdened 
tax dollar, but as an employment counselor, 
it is using my money to be in competition 
with myself, 


The Employment Security Review of 
April 1962 has stated: 

It is intended that the employment office 
in each locality will become the community 
manpower center. 


Does this not have social and economic 
implications which far transcend the 
need for employment services furnished 
by the Government at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense? 

Is it incumbent upon the laborer and 
low-wage earner to be taxed to operate 
an employment service for highly paid, 
already employed executive and profes- 
sional workers who are fully capable in 
every respect of handling and financing 
their own job advancement program? 

Would it not be more sensible to elim- 
inate all public advertising for appli- 
cants and direct those funds toward the 
placement of the unemployed whose 
availability is a matter of record with 
the USES offices? 

If the USES does not have the inten- 
tion of directly competing with privately 
owned agencies, why would they openly 
boast in their yellow page ad in the 
Boston telephone directory: “Massachu- 
setts’ Largest Employment Agency”? 

The director of the Colorado State Em- 
ployment Service has stated that 60 to 
65 percent of his budget is devoted to 
serving already employed persons; that 
his budget was at that time handling 60 
percent of the employment business in 
his State and that in 5 years it would 
handle 90 percent. When questioned 
about his use of this tax money to create 
an empire in competition with private 
enterprise agencies, Director Teets re- 
plied: 

We are not living in a free enterprise 
system but rather operating under a con- 
trolled economy. 
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Does this not seem to bear out the 
statement made in 1957 by the then 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers: 

The time may come when we will be un- 
able to choose our own careers, change jobs, 
start a business, buy or sell property, take 
out a mortgage, move from one place to 
another, borrow money or even send our 
children to college without getting permis- 
sion from some Government bureaucrat. 


Why is it necessary for the USES to 
maintain a TWX hookup across the 
country to shuffle high priced executive 
personnel from one taxpayer to another? 
This is not a hurry-up type of placement 
at best, nor one that need be publicly 
financed. 

I think it might be well at this point, 
Mr. Chairman, to recite a few quotes 
from State employment service person- 
nel as follows: 

In 5 years, if we are not hampered by new 
restrictions and we can get adequate funds 
from Congress, we'll be handling 90 percent 
of the business” (editorial “Goliath Gets Out 
of Bounds,” from the Denver Post, June 10, 
1959, quoting Bernard Teets, director of the 
Colorado State Employment Service). 


Then another from a broadcast by 
Milton Davidson, manager of the Toledo, 
Ohio, office of the Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service, over station WSPD-TV, 
Toledo, on August 5, 1962: 

I have no compunction about competing 
with private employment agencies * * * 
and if I could do anything about it, and I'm 
going to try my best to do it, I want to make 
it very uncomfortable for these fee-charging 
agencies. 


It seems to me that such statements 
as the foregoing made by responsible of- 
ficials are a bald expression of empire 
building. I do not think these kind of 
statements show a real concern for the 
placement of the unemployed. They 
seem to be made by men more concerned 
with the expansion of their own author- 
ity and that of the Federal Government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
move into the area of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and particularly the 
National Institutes of Health and the 
ever-growing grant-in-aid programs. 

In the broad functional area of health 
services and research, expenditures have 
really mushroomed in the past 10 years. 
In the fiscal year 1954 the figure was 
$288 million; in 1956, $342 million; in 
1958, $540 million; in 1960, $815 million; 
in 1962, $1,128 million; and in 1964 it 
will be better than $1,600 million, All 
of this is not for the National Health 
Institutes alone, but they comprise the 
largest part. There are nine Institutes 
covering various medical fields. Grants 
through the Institutes are made to insti- 
tutions and individuals for two pur- 
poses—to undertake research projects, 
and to provide training. Fellowships are 
given, designed to develop research tal- 
ent. The Institutes conduct research 
themselves and participate in collabora- 
tive studies with other institutions. 
Funds and technical assistance are given 
the States for mental health purposes. 

The level and division of activities is 
indicated by the following distribution of 
obligations for the Institutes. These 
figures will naturally not compare with 
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expenditures for the same years, but will 
exceed them. 


[In millions of dollars] 

1964 

Grants: 1962 estimate 
Resear en 370 541 
Fellowshipss --=--= 27 46 
Hain anaes 115 173 
State programs 7 11 
771 
71 
58 
31 
n 120 160 
TOEA URT A 639 931 


The reason for indicating the ramifi- 
cations of the Institutes’ programs is 
twofold: First, it suggests why Congress 
may have authorized funds over the re- 
cent past with such an unrestrained 
hand, it has been generally acknowl- 
edged that more has been provided than 
could be constructively spent; second, it 
suggests why the Institutes have had 
such a management problem, since it is 
not conducive of prudence to haye more 
money than can be well handled. 

The Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of the House of Representatives has 
conducted hearings and inquiry into the 
management deficiences of the institutes 
for several years. Its reports, based on 
studies of its Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, leave no room for 
doubt that too much money has been ap- 
propriated and too much has been in- 
judiciously spent. Excerpts from the re- 
port of June 30, 1962, follow: 


The committee is dissatisfied with the slow 
progress which NIH has made to strengthen 
the management of the grant programs for 
health research * * * relatively little effort 
has been made to improve the overall man- 
agement of these important grant programs. 
In particular, the committee has found no 
significant improvement in the inadequate 
fiscal review of project requirements on 
which it reported last year. 

In the absence of appropriate policies, pro- 
cedures, and adequate staffing, the nongov- 
ernmental scientists who serve on study 
sections are, in effect, determining the budg- 
etary needs of research projects. Yet, the 
Director of NIH has testified that these con- 
sultants have neither the background, the 
time, nor the inclination to act as budget 
examiners. 

Under its present inadequate administra- 
tive arrangements NIH does not know 
whether or not grant funds are expended 
prudently and for the intended purposes 
and, consequently, NIH cannot provide rea- 
sonable assurance that the misuse of grants 
is not widespread. 

However, freedom for the scientists should 
not be confused with license or fiscal ir- 
responsibility. One cannot condone waste 
and extravagance wherever it exists as being 
either in the public interest or in the in- 
terest of science. Grant money that is un- 
economically or inefficiently spent deprives 
other scientists of support for their work. 
Moreover, the injudicious use of research 
funds is grossly unfair to the American pub- 
lic which is required to support this ac- 
tivity through taxation. What we must 
achieve is a harmonizing of freedom for the 
investigator with responsibility to the public 
in the expenditure of Government funds. 
NIH has the obligation to develop adequate 
policies and procedures for assuring that 
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grant funds are prudently spent within this 
context. 

According to the NIH for rating grant 
projects, the average quality of such projects 
has been steadily declining in recent years. 

It is probable that the large annual in- 
creases in the NIH appropriation made in the 
past several years has contributed to the in- 
creasing support of lower quality re- 
search. * * * A related matter is the need 
for NIH to increase the capability of its own 
professional staff for determining whether 
the projects recommended by the scientific 
consultants should be supported. 

It appears that the Congress has been 
overzealous in appropriating money for 
health research. The conclusion is inescap- 
able, from a study of NIH's loose adminis- 
trative practices, that the pressure for 
spending increasingly large appropriations 
has kept NIH from giving adequate atten- 
tion to basic management problems. 


The entire field of Federal grants to 
the States has grown over the years in 
both cost and controversy. 

Their growth has been documented 
by numerous official and private studies, 
but a recent statement by Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Budget Bureau, Elmer Staats, 
suggested the saturation point has been 
reached as far as the number of grants 
is concerned—the point for future pres- 
sure thus becoming the amount of aid 
which any given program can command. 
Mr. Staats said: 

It is probably safe to predict that grant 
expenditures will rise at a slower rate than 
in the past 6 years, although the volume of 
dollars will continue to be a highly signifi- 
cant factor in planning State-local fi- 
nances. The possibilities for entirely new 
large-scale grant programs, except for edu- 
cation, are somewhat remote inasmuch as 
every major, and practically all minor, func- 
tions of Government are covered in one 
form or another by a program of Federal 
financial assistance, The Congress has under 
consideration 29 new or expanded grant 
programs at the present time. The initiative 
and ingenuity of those seeking a new grant 
program by no means is underestimated. 
However, the pattern of grants is well-es- 
tablished and additions are expected to be 
less frequent than in the past. The real issue 
in the years that lie ahead will be the 
amounts to be allocated to individual pro- 
grams. 

Those who favor strong Central Gov- 
ernment and its participation in func- 
tions of State and local governments 
consider the grant-in-aid a necessity. 
Support for grants also comes from 
groups interested in the increasing Fed- 
eral funds for teachers’ salaries, school 
buildings, college facilities, community 
facilities, urban renewal, transportation, 
and various other purposes. 

Those who favor a minimum of Cen- 
tral Government participation in State 
and local governments consider grants- 
in-aid unnecessary, and detrimental to 
the responsible operation of our Federal 
system. Basic to this view is the belief 
that State-local initiative and responsi- 
bility are indispensable to an effective 
and stable democracy. 

There are various classifications and 
listings of Federal programs of assistance 
to States and communities. Depending 
on the classification, the number of 
grants ranges between 45 and 60. A 
“Handbook of Federal Aids to Communi- 
ties” documents Federal aid under head- 
ings of grants, loans, technical assistance, 
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Federal construction, procurement, sur- 
plus; and it classifies them by 50 specific 
programs in broad categories of commu- 
nity economic development, community 
facilities, housing, community welfare, 
and civil defense. The scope of Federal 
aid and the selling job being done by the 
Government regarding them are indi- 
cated in the foreword: 

For communities which have Federal pro- 
grams already underway, as well as for com- 
munities seeking initial assistance (the 
handbook) will serve as a checklist by means 
of which community leaders can make cer- 
tain they have considered all available 
sources of Federal assistance. 


The budget for fiscal 1964 lists some 
60 items of grants-in-aid, the newest 
being for open spaces. The increasing 
expenditure pattern in both new and old 
programs is clearly shown in the follow- 
ing table. 

Nondeſense grants-in-aid to States and 

communities 


{Millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year— 


School re 
Removal of sur- 
1 commodi- 


programs. 
U roaa renewal, etc... 
Mass transportation 1 
Other 1 68 


Subtotal 
Employment service 2 
Highway program? 


356 | 341. 
544 |2, 591 2, 907.7 3, 853, 1 


est components are low- rent public housing and 
Se: re eran assistance (public works). 
? Trust funds. 


The dollar volume above suggests the 
degree to which the Federal Government 
has involved itself in the affairs of the 
States and their communities. The Fed- 
eral stimulation has had decisive weight 
on the planning and fund allocation de- 
cisions of the States. The growing vol- 
ume of Federal aid to localities, starting 
with hospital and airport construction 
and now including mass transportation 
systems, is bypassing the State authority 
and dealing directly with the thousands 
and thousands of local communities 
across the country. 

Since the area of State and local func- 
tions supported by Federal aid has wid- 
ened, Federal control and influence over 
both State and municipality are being 
felt more often, and with more impact. 
The result is a loss of State-local auton- 
omy with every increase of Central Gov- 
ernment aid. 

There are many obstacles to terminat- 
ing grants. With every grant, vested 
interests are created, both in and out of 
Government. This is pointed up by the 
Advisory Council on Intergovernmental 
Relations in its June 1961 study on con- 
gressional review of Federal grants: 

Subject matter staffs are created or ex- 
panded at National, State and local levels of 
government for the purpose of administering 
the grant program * their recommenda- 
tions for change in the grant program are 
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typically in the direction of expansion rather 
than contraction. 


Pressure for continuance comes from 
State and local officials, too. The grant 
programs have become an integral part 
of their budgets, an apparently reliable 
source of revenue not to be given up 
readily. In addition, the public has been 
conditioned to a grave misconception 
that Federal money is freemoney. Many 
are thus prone to favor “getting the 
money from Washington” rather than 
doing the job and paying for it at home. 
Also, there are those who believe Federal 
grants are fundamentally necessary. 
However, all of these resistances could 
be broken down if a dedicated effort were 
made to show that the States could do 
without them, and would in fact be 
better off without them. 

Although the cliche that “grants are 
here to stay” is not necessarily true, it 
can be used as a framework for a change 
of pattern in grants. Changing from 
many separate grants to one comprehen- 
sive grant, for example, would cut both 
pressures for Federai aid and the cost 
of it. The shift would thus constitute a 
workable basis for the gradual elimina- 
tion of the Federal grant technique. 

The goal would be first reduced Fed- 
eral participation and finally no Fed- 
eral participation in State-local func- 
tions. The vehicle would be substitution 
of a block grant for the fragmentized 
grant approach, to be followed by regu- 
lar, prescheduled reduction of the over- 
all amount of aid every year over a 10- 
year period, to complete elimination. 

Such a step could be, politically, very 
difficult to achieve. However, there 
would seem to be no more direct means 
to the end of reducing centralism, than 
there would be to establish a single, 
“fiscal assistance” grant to States, with 
no restriction or regulations as to how 
the States could use it. It would simply 
be a revenue supplement for the States 
to use according to their own plans and 
purposes. It would be a closed end 
grant. It could, however, be set up on an 
equalization formula with a flat sum 
minimum. It would not only replace all 
specific purpose grants, but all the com- 
pliance regulations they involve. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I have been listening 
carefully to the gentleman’s remarks, 
particularly with respect to the US. 
Employment Service on college cam- 
puses. Several other Members have also 
addressed themselves to this same prob- 
lem. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MICHEL], now in the well, was on the 
floor when I propounded a question to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty], and I would like to ask, as a 
member of the minority, if he is not 
in full agreement with the construction 
of the language in the hearings as to 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Labor in this regard that they are not 
to “invade” the college campus if that 
particular school is maintaining such a 
program of their own? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am glad to respond 
to the gentleman's inquiry. During the 
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course of the hearings I specifically 
asked the question how far the Depart- 
ment intended to go into this program, 
and in response to my question I got the 
reply that “we only go in when the insti- 
tution asks us to be there.” Yes, there 
have been some institutions which have 
asked for this service. I do not like it; 
I do not like to see it, but I would say the 
preponderance, the vast majority, of the 
colleges would not like to see this service 
on their campuses. 

Mr. AVERY. Is it clearly stipulated 
who must make these requests to the 
U.S. Employment Service if they are 
to enter a college campus? 

Mr. MICHEL, I am sure it must come 
from the president of the university him- 
self. Is that not right, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. FOGARTY. They will not go in 
unless the president requests it. 

Mr. MICHEL. Specifically, the presi- 
dent of the university must request it. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman, 
and I applaud the position taken by the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I note, of course, that 
the report of the committee says that this 
budget has been reduced $118 million 
over last year’s appropriation. The re- 
duction of the unemployment compensa- 
tion for Federal employees and ex- 
servicemen amounts to $39 million; the 
payment to school districts reduction is 
$177 million; hospital construction ac- 
tivities is $48 million. If you delete those 
three items from this proposed bill, ac- 
tually you have an increase in the other 
services covered by this bill of approx- 
imately $147 million; is that substan- 
tially correct? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think it is important 
to point out, as I did a few minutes ago, 
that the President’s request for new obli- 
gational authority in this area this year 
is $7.6 billion as compared with appro- 
priations for 1963 of $5.5 billion, so the 
increase in the President’s budget for 
new obligational authority in this area 
we are talking about today is over $2 
billion. Now, of that $2 billion increase 
that the President has asked, $1.7 billion 
is in programs that have not been au- 
thorized in this session of the Congress. 

Mr. HALEY. Therefore, it could not 
be included. 

Mr. LAIRD. They could not be in- 
cluded in this bill. 

Mr. HALEY. Therefore, it is mislead- 
ing to say that you have reduced this 
budget $118 million because in the serv- 
ices and the individual items covered by 
this actually you have increased it $147 
million. 

Mr. LAIRD. Well, that is not quite 
correct. If the gentleman will look at 
the table, he will find that of the Pres- 
ident’s requests for $7.6 billion, the items 
that we could handle in this bill total 
$5.7 billion. 

Those are, of course, authorized pro- 
grams. We reduced the President’s re- 
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quest in these going, authorized programs 
by $309 million. It is my hope that some 
of the authorization requests that have 
been submitted by the President will be 
defeated when the legislation comes to 
the House for consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
Mrs. FRANCES P. Botton]. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I feel that I am rather back 
in my own territory when I begin speak- 
ing about nursing, which was my work 
for a great many years of my life, and I 
am particularly happy to have this op- 
portunity to spread before this House 
and the committee responsible some of 
the needs of which I see no mention in 
the minutes of the meetings or in the 
reports. 

Perhaps the newer Members might just 
as well suffer for a moment—the older 
ones know that I have since 1941, I think 
it was, when there was an emergent need 
for nurses, asked the Congress to appro- 
priate $1.2 million to help the larger 
schools of nursing to add to the number 
of students which they could train. 
This was back in 1941 when we needed 
them desperately. The money was 
granted with hardly a question. So ex- 
cellent was the work done in the Public 
Health Department by Miss Pearl McIver 
that there was no hesitation on the part 
of the House or the Senate when I asked 
to have set up the U.S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps. Some 125,000 young women re- 
ceived their training in this Nurse Corps 
during the nearly 6 years of its life. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1955 I introduced a 
bill setting up a commission similar to 
the Hoover Commission to collect the 
splendid research the nursing profession 
had done, and to evaluate it and set it 
in motion, The nurses had been making 
studies and had been doing research for 
at least 15 years, but we do not have 
more nurses. 

This commission was planned and was 
to be composed of representatives of 
nursing, hospital administrators, doctors, 
waywise laymen and also Representa- 
tives of the Senate and House. Senator 
Alexander Smith introduced its counter- 
part in the Senate. 

I had worked for many years with the 
various areas of nursing and have found 
them exceedingly fine to work with. I 
was forced to realize that the intelligent 
layman who knew what it was all about 
was the key to the situation. Only such 
people could bring the attitudes and 
points of view of the different areas of 
experience into workable form and only 
such people could speak with authority 
to hospital administrators, to boards 
particularly, of hospitals, and of special 
nurse organizations. Nurses are trained 
not to talk back to the doctors and hos- 
pital people and doctors do not always 
get on with administrators, and so forth, 
as you very well know. 

But there was another very real in- 
visible element in my proposed com- 
mission, and that was the extreme emer- 
gent need of the patient. I wonder, back 
10 or 15 or 20 years ago whether you 
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tried to get a nurse when you needed 
one. Have you tried recently? The pa- 
tient is the man who is most concerned. 
He certainly needs a champion and a 
spokesman, 

Unfortunately, the then leadership of 
the nursing profession felt that the in- 
trusion of the nonprofessional person 
could not be tolerated. So they killed 
the bill in the committee. It is most 
unfortunate, but any real increase in 
the number of bedside nurses just has 
not happened. 

Of course there has been a certain 
increase in the number of registered 
nurses since 1955. For, thank heaven, 
there will always be women who are 
motivated by a basic urge to care for 
the sick and make them well. 

Since that time, the so-called prac- 
tical nurse has been brought into the 
picture for the care of the sick. She is 
a very much needed individual, but she 
should have much more training than is 
usually given her even in the licensed 
schools. She has not filled and she is 
not expected to fill the need for some 
50,000 to 70,000 registered nurses for 
which hospitals and patients every- 
where are crying. I have great regard 
for the practical nurse for whom we 
have a magnificent school in Cleveland, 
one of the top schools in this country. I 
know them well and respect them highly. 
But they are not supposed to replace the 
scientifically trained bedside nurse. 

I have read the report issued by the 
Surgeon General’s Consultant Group on 
Nursing with great interest. I find noth- 
ing in it that will contribute to filling the 
tragic shortage of bedside nurses. It is 
my earnest hope, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Subcommittee on HEW Appropriations 
will begin to give some very real thought 
to the need that continues to grow with 
the years. 

It is quite true that unless we have 
teachers, unless we have supervisors, un- 
less we have these top positions, we can- 
not have more students; but that is true 
through all our educational areas. 

Taking care of the sick today is more 
complicated than it used to be and it also 
includes a new element, the teaching of 
health. We need a team. That is not 
a very hard team to describe. We need 
highly skilled, trained persons at the top, 
the teacher, the administrator. Then 
we need the technically trained regis- 
tered nurses, 50,000 to 75,000 extra ones. 
And we need the practical nurse also by 
the thousands, very definitely. Who- 
ever goes into nursing must have a 
heart. She must want to help the sick. 
First she must want to be truly a woman 
or she will be a poor nurse and you would 
not want her a second time. Fortu- 
nately there are women like that. 
There are women who long to have the 
training that they should have, and it 
has been made very difficult for them to 
get it. 

It is my earnest hope that this sub- 
committee will look into this matter very 
carefully, possibly starting with a re- 
view of the material supplied to the Sub- 
committee on Health and Science of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in 1956. The country is in 
dire need in this area of its life, a need 
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that the nursing researches of many 
years have not even begun to fill. 

I am hoping very much that the com- 
mittee will consider this very seriously 
in the next year. It was possible to have 
a U.S. Student Nurse Corps. I question 
whether such a plan would meet today’s 
need—but surely a method can be found 
that will use both government schools 
and private institutions attracting more 
young women to the nursing profession 
and keep them there for the deeply satis- 
fying life to be had in nursing as in no 
other. Why does she not stayin? Partly 
because in the hospital she is on an 8- 
hour day, but her 8 hours are divided in 
the middle. Who wants to stay in town 
12 hours, if she lives in the country, just 
because there is an interval of 4 hours in 
the middle? No one wants that. But 
that is only one small matter which 
added to other such keeps the shortage 
a dangerous thing for us all. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I yield 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I should like to com- 
pliment the gentlewoman from Ohio on 
the statement she has made. I do not 
believe anybody in the House has done 
more for the nursing profession than the 
gentlewoman addressing us now. I as- 
sure her that we will take her suggestions 
under consideration at the proper time 
and bring them to the proper authorities. 
I thank the gentlewoman for her state- 
ment, which concerns a most involyed 
problem. It should be considered 
seriously. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman. It is certainly an in- 
volved and complicated problem, but not 
one without solution, Of that Iam quite 
certain. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
represented that this bill appropriates 
$118,810,600 less than the comparable ap- 
propriation bill for the current year. 
This is one of the poorest jobs of book 
juggling that we have seen. We would 
expect a little better cover up job if it is 
going to be represented that this bill is 
less than the current year. 

There is one example which standing 
alone shows that this is not true. There 
is $217,802,000 shown as being deleted 
because the temporary provisions of the 
impacted areas school bill have not yet 
been authorized for the coming year. 
We are assured that this legislation will 
at least be extended for 1 year thereby 
requiring an additional appropriation of 
at least this amount. How many other 
items that have been omitted from this 
bill—which were in last year’s bill—it is 
difficult to determine. 

If you take each item for which money 
is appropriated in this bill as compared 
to the corresponding item of last year 
the bill is considerably more than last 
year. 
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Salaries and expenses are up as fol- 
lows: Bureau of Labor Statistics $1,894,- 
750—for a new total of $16,485,000; 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs 
$73,250—for a total of $882,000; Bureau 
of Apprenticeships, and so forth $247,- 
800—for a total of $5,460,000; Office of 
Welfare and Pension Plans $1,565,000— 
this is taken out of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards funds in 1963 but the said Bu- 
reau is reducing its salaries only $1,215,- 
550; Bureau of Employee’s Compensation 
$303,200—for a total of $4,285,000; Wage 
and Hour Division $1,026,400 for a total 
of $19,300,000; Office of the Solicitor, 
$208,300; for a total of $4,570,000; Office 
of the Secretary $270,550 for a total of 
$2,364,000; trade adjustment activities 
$3,900,000 for a total of $4 million— 
basically a new program; Food and 
Drug Administration $6,740,300 for a 
total of $35,805,000; Office of Education 
$2,116,000 for a total of $14,761,000; Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation $419,000 for 
a total of $2,905,000—and on and on it 
goes—and mind you this is just increases 
in salaries and expenses. 

Rather than so many new employees— 
and I understand that about 3,700 new 
people are in this bill at an estimated cost 
of $25 million—we could well help more 
in the areas comparable to those served 
by the American Printing House for the 
Blind to help people help themselves. 
The answer to the unemployment prob- 
lem is not to put all citizens on the Fed- 
eral payroll. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to take this opportunity to rise in favor 
of the appropriation bill which has been 
recommended by the subcommittee 
headed by my good friend and colleague 
from Rhode Island. 

The bill which has been presented by 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] and his committee and the re- 
port which accompanies it are striking 
evidence of the hard work and searching 
inquiry that characterizes the activity of 
the committee. 

I am particularly pleased that the ad- 
ministration saw fit to present a budget 
request that merited the favorable con- 
sideration that it has received. I note, 
however, that in the bill and the report 
that two significant programs have been 
deferred by the committee which merit 
the serious and early consideration of 
this Congress. These two programs of 
the Public Health Service deserve special 
consideration because they represent 
on the one hand a far-reaching domestic 
problem to all of the people of this coun- 
try and on the other a problem of dual 
consequence domestically and of serious 
international concern to our friends to 
the south and in the countries of South 
America. 

First, I should like to discuss the de- 
ferral of the $12 million program from 
the appropriation of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. 

I do not need to describe for you here 
the tragic inadequacy of care for pa- 
tients in these human warehouses. We 
all know that in spite of the downward 
trend in hospital populations during re- 
cent years, our public institutions— 
which cost the taxpayers more than a 
billion dollars each year to maintain— 
still have more than 500,000 hospitalized 
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mentally ill. The President described 
their plight for us when he said: 

I believe that the abandonment of the 
mentally ill and the mentally retarded to 
the grim custody of mental institutions too 
often inflicts on them and on their families 
a needless cruelty which this Nation should 
not endure. 


The $12 milion deleted from the 
President’s budget is a small sum indeed 
when viewed in the perspective of what 
it would accomplish: We know that if 
we only apply the knowledge we now 
have we can restore countless thousands 
of patients to productive lives. This 
money would make it possible for mental 
hospitals to apply new techniques so 
vitally necessary to help realize the 
President’s assertion that, if we give 
patients something more than custodial 
care, we can cut the mental hospital 
population in half within a decade or 
two. 

Iam sufficiently aware of the programs 
of the National Institute of Mental 
Health to assure you that the Institute 
already is developing guidelines and 
criteria and review procedures to assure 
efficient management of this important 
aspect of the mental health program. I 
believe that this vital demonstration pro- 
gram, the only part of the President’s 
proposals which offers immediate hope to 
those patients presently hospitalized, is 
one which we cannot afford to abandon. 

ERADICATION OF AEDES AEGYPTI 


Now I would like to say something 
about the appropriation request, which 
was disallowed, for $5 million and 600 
positions to initiate a program to eradi- 
cate from the United States the Aedes 
aegypti, which is the mosquito that car- 
ries yellow fever. Perhaps I can speak 
more feelingly on this subject because 
I am from New Orleans where for gen- 
erations this disease was one of our 
most dreaded scourges. Hardly a family 
escaped the deadly Yellow Jack, as our 
people called it. While happily we have 
had no cases for many years, our physi- 
eians and health authorities are well 
aware that a single yellow fever infected 
person, or monkey, or mosquito, arriving 
in our city could be the means of start- 
ing another devastating epidemic. The 
reason, of course, is that we still have 
the yellow fever mosquitoes, and so we 
still have the means for wide spread of 
the deadly disease. 

We in the Southland where these mos- 
quitoes still exist—and I mean we in all 
the Southern States from Florida to 
Texas, from Tennessee to Louisiana— 
are grateful to our neighbors in Latin 
America for the splendid job they have 
done in eradicating this mosquito from 
their cities. We may well feel that if 
they, with their much more limited 
resources for public health and disease 
control, can do this vital job, it is not too 
much for them to expect their wealthy 
neighbor, the United States, to do its 
part so that the entire hemisphere may 
be rid of this serious health threat. 

Nor is it any idle threat that I speak 
of. Within the past week we have had 
reports of outbreaks of jungle yellow 
fever in two South American countries. 
If these countries had not eradicated the 
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aegypti mosquito from their cities, we 
might now be in serious trouble. 

We all remember the apprehension 
that was felt, a few years ago, when a 
traveler from Mexico was found to have 
smallpox when he reached New York 
City. Yet, we learn that the Mexican 
health authorities find their greatest 
problem in Aedes aegypti eradication 
from their country today is along the 
Mexican-United States border, because 
these mosquitoes still exist and no effec- 
tive eradication measures are taken on 
our side of the border. 

Of the 21 members of the Pan Amer- 
ican Health Organization, 13 have been 
certified as free of the yellow fever mos- 
quito. Three more have completed their 
eradication program, but not long 
enough ago to be certified. Cuba and 
Venezuela expect to have the job finished 
in 1964. Only Haiti and the United 
States have not lived up to the agree- 
ment to carry out eradication measures. 
We are in a situation, now, where if 
reinfestation occurs, that is, if these 
mosquitoes reappear in countries that 
have been certified free of them, and this 
happened, it will be obvious that the 
mosquitoes come from the United States. 
They might just as well have the Ameri- 
can flag painted on their wings, for all 
the world to see. Because it will be only 
the United States in this hemisphere 
that is harboring these dangerous 
mosquitoes. 

Mention was made of the fact that we 
have a good vaccine against yellow fever. 
This is true, and it is an accomplish- 
ment for which we can be exceedingly 
grateful to our scientists who developed 
it. Yet, vaccination is too costly a meas- 
ure to rely on for control of yellow fever 
in large population groups. It is valu- 
able for those who have to go into the 
jungle, where mosquito eradication may 
be impractical or impossible. 

It was extremely valuable for our 
troops during World War II when they 
had to fight in jungle areas overseas. 
But to vaccinate the entire population of 
our Southern States would cost far more 
than to eradicate the mosquitoes. 

Further, on the economic side, we 
might consider the effect a yellow fever 
scare would have on the winter tourist 
business in our Southern States. Flor- 
ida experienced a little of that last year 
when encephalitis, also mosquito borne, 
was epidemic in just one part of the 
State. 

I, therefore, look upon this bill as the 
minimum support needed to capitalize 
on the advances made thus far and to 
make further use of this Nation's scien- 
tific manpower in the fields of health and 
medicine. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, there is 
absolutely no need for further expansion 
of Federal programs and personnel 
beyond last year’s highest peacetime 
budget in history. 

We are acting as though there were no 
limit to the money. Who is going to pay 
for these programs? We are in a period 
of deficit financing. 

The budget of each Department of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare should be cut at least 10 percent be- 
low last year’s budget, not increased in 
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area after area. Of course, this would 
force an agonizing reappraisal in de- 
partment after department of Govern- 
ment. Certainly some Federal workers 
would lose their jobs. This agonizing re- 
appraisal is long overdue. Better that 
we do it now by choice rather than be 
forced by bankruptcy of our Federal 
Treasury and debauching of our cur- 
rency. This debt course cannot be fol- 
lowed indefinitely. 

Due notice should be given to the de- 
letion of the impacted areas school edu- 
cation funds. These funds will be forth- 
coming in another appropriation bill 
while shown here as a reduction. 

This is misleading. This is not econo- 
mizing, as the report accompanying the 
bill might lead some to believe. 

This bill provides considerably more 
than last year in countless new pro- 
grams, and 3,700 additional new Federal 
employees. Parkinson’s law is working 
with a vengeance. 

Where now is fiscal responsibility? 
Where now are those interested in pre- 
venting inflation of our currency? Mor- 
ally it is wrong to spend money that we 
do not have and charge to the future. 
Financially, it is suicide for our country. 
Finally, socialism cannot solve problems 
that capitalism can. Government can- 
not solve local problems as can local and 
private efforts. Also, and for the same 
sound commonsense, it is unconstitu- 
tional. There are many activities in the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare that are not the 
province of Federal Government. Many 
such activities must be terminated and 
the way to start in this direction is to 
reduce spending. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SHEL- 
LEY] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to express my firm support of the $350 
million limitation on grants to States 
for unemployment compensation and 
employment service administration. 

The public employment service in the 
United States dates back to the Wagner- 
Peyser Act of June 6, 1933, and was 
created largely to serve the millions of 
unemployed of the depression years. 
Since then, as many additional respon- 
sibilities have been assigned our Federal- 
State public employment service, it has 
adapted to meet changing conditions in 
the Nation. The public employment 
service was called upon to properly 
match jobseekers with public works jobs 
during the depression, and to fill the de- 
mand for workers with specialized skills 
during the defense buildup when World 
War II began in Europe. Upon our entry 
to the war, the public employment serv- 
ice was called up to recruit experienced 
workers, find trainees, and to meet the 
manpower needs of defense production 
and essential industries. At the war's 
end and demobilization, the public em- 
ployment service provided jobfinding and 
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employment counseling assistance to re- 

turning servicemen and to workers re- 

quired to shift from defense to civilian 
production. 

In the early 1950’s, to meet production 
needs during the Korean period, the pub- 
lic employment service was called upon 
for nationwide recruitment of workers 
with shortage skills such as machinists 
and engineers. With the changing econ- 
omy of the 1950's, with its several reces- 
sion periods, changing technology, 
growth of older workers and youth in 
the labor force, growing demands for 
professional, technical, and white-collar 
workers, and decline in demand for un- 
skilled workers, the public employment 
service responded with services to help 
meet the needs of our economy and of 
the various groups in our society who 
have been particularly hard hit by un- 
employment, and to the actions of the 
Congress. 

In various pieces of legislation, the 

Congress has called upon our Federal- 

State public employment service system 

to play a major role in helping to solve 

local problems of unemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to point to some 
of the activities of the Department of 
Employment of California. The Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment has 
earned a position as one of the outstand- 
ing employment security agencies in the 
Nation. 

The California department was creat- 
ed in 1935 to administer a newly adopted 
law which since has become the Califor- 
nia Unemployment Insurance Code. 
Among the functions provided for by the 
code are the operation of public employ- 
ment offices for men, women, and juniors, 
including a veterans’ placement serv- 
ice and a program to expand employ- 
ment opportunities. 

At this juncture, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to call to your attention portions of a 
report by Paul W. Little, chief, Division 
of Public Employment, California De- 
partment of Employment, outlining pro- 
gram accomplishments of the business 
and industrial employment division. 
This summary of activities in 1962 
demonstrates the phenomenal growth 
of service of the department and is a 
strong argument for our retaining the 
full $350 million provided for grants to 
States for unemployment compensation 
and employment service administration. 
The excerpts follow: 

EXCERPTS oF REPORT OF DIVISION OF PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE CALIFORNIA DEPART- 
MENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
In placements, we are firmly in command 

of the second spot in the Nation, second only 

to New York. In July of 1962, our monthly 
placements exceeded New Vork's for the first 
time. This was repeated in August and, in 

September, New York exceeded us by only 35 

placements. We anticipate moving perma- 

nently into the No. 1 spot in 1963. 

In clearance placements, also, 1962 was the 
most active year since World War II in point 
of volume of activities. We made 48,880 
clearance placements and 57,761 applicant 
holding acceptances. Our agency has led the 
Nation in clearance activities by a consider- 
able margin for the past 4 years. 

Placements of handicapped applicants to- 
taled 25,497 during calendar 1962. When 
compared with ent totals for handi- 
capped applicants of 19,742 for 1959, 19,800 
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for 1960, and 21,592 for 1961, it can be seen 
that the placement total for 1962 represents 
a significant increase in our success in find- 
ing employment for the handicapped. Since 
1957, monthly placement figures of handi- 
capped applicants have exceeded 1,900 for 
only 15 months, It is important in evaluat- 
ing recent placements of the handicapped to 
note that 9 of these 15 months were in 1962. 
This indicates that placements of handi- 
capped applicants were sustained at a very 
high level throughout most of the year. 

Placements of workers 45 years of age and 
over in calendar 1962 totaled 161,576 and rep- 
resented a 41.8-percent increase over 1961. 
The State total placements increased 33.8 

t as contrasted to the 41.8-percent in- 
crease for older workers. The high quality 
of the placements of older workers is re- 
flected in the fact that 19 percent were in 
the professional codes, 

An expansion of the group session ap- 
proach to job problems characterized pro- 
gram development for older workers in 1962. 
Job guidance clinics, an extension of group 
counseling techniques found to be highly 
successful in our local offices, were held in 
Santa Monica, Pasadena, Glendale, San Ber- 
nardino, Los Angeles, North Hollywood, Val- 
lejo, and Stockton. These clinics have been 
cosponsored with community service organi- 
zations such as the Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs, Altrusa Club, YWCA, Jobs 
After Forty Committee as well as the adult 
division of the school systems. The year 
1962 also saw the extension of experience un- 
limited to San Francisco, Palo Alto, San Jose, 
Oakland, Whittier, Fullerton, Norwalk, and 
El Monte. 

The Ford Foundation conducted the gath- 
ering of data for a research project to analyze 
the placement programs for jobseeking mid- 
dle-aged and older workers established by 
the employment service and to develop rec- 
ommendations for appropriate changes in 
public policies. The California section of 
this study was conducted in 14 local offices. 
This is part of an international study. 

For a number of years, California has held 
a substantial lead over all other States in 
the placements of veterans. In calendar 
1962, we made 191,198 veteran placements, a 
record in the history of the California State 
Employment Service. This exceeds even the 
veteran placements made in 1946, when vet- 
erans were being released from the Armed 
Forces in great numbers. 

The youth employment program of the 
California State Employment Service has be- 
come increasingly effective as a means of 
helping young Californians find jobs. Dur- 
ing 1962, we placed over 174,000 young people 
on jobs, an increase of 67 percent over 1961. 
This figure includes over 6,000 placements 
of school dropouts in 1962, in itself an in- 
crease of 50 percent over 1961. 

Many imaginative and productive special 
community job promotional activities for 
youth are responsible for the department’s 
increased youth employment accomplish- 
ments. One of the outstanding programs 
was, “Employer Recruitment Day,” con- 
ducted by the Stockton office involving 275 
preselected students from 5 local high 
schools and 1 junior college. Over 500 job 
interviews were conducted by 51 recruiters 
representing 32 firms resulting in more than 
100 students having a job waiting for them 
upon graduation. As recent as February of 
this year, employers are still reinterviewing 
forhire candidates who were first interviewed 
on “Employers Recruitment Day.” 

The California State Employment Service 
is now serving over 70 percent of the high 
schools in California which enroll over 92 
percent of the graduates, Local offices placed 
over 24,000 terminal students. This repre- 
sents a 10.2 percent increase over 1961 
accomplishments. A 48.9 percent increase 
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occurred in the placement of school 
dropouts. 

It is estimated that local offices, in cooper- 
ation with schools, have made available for 
showing the outstanding film, “When I'm 
Old Enough Goodby,” to over 100,000 Calif- 
ornia high school students. 
with the State department of education and 

Cooperative procedures were developed 
the division of apprenticeship standards 
which resulted in establishing the pilot ap- 
prenticeship information center in Fresno. 
Apprenticeship information centers provide 
one place in a community where all informa- 
tion about apprenticeable occupations is 
available. It is anticipated that the estab- 
lishment of these centers will be accelerated 
during 1963. 

In test development, we were commended 
by the Bureau of Employment Security for 
“excellent work and valuable contribution 
to the USES test research program.” Our 
agency headed the list of States for USES 
aptitude test development studies completed 
and submitted to the USES national office. 

In MDTA activity, we also lead the Nation 
in the most important respect, that is, the 
number of trainees enrolled in training 
courses. As of January 25, 1963, we had 
enrolled 3,775 trainees, which represented 
18.3 percent of all trainees enrolled through- 
out the Nation. In the number of projects 
initiated, we were second to Pennsylvania 
60 for us, 86 for Pennsylvania. 

Local offices also did outstanding work ‘n 
connection with several mass layoffs, as ex- 
emplified by the Skybolt layoff in the Los 
Angeles area. Cancellation of the multi- 
billion dollar air-to-ground missile Skybolt 
project was anticipated late in 1962. In- 
volved would be employees of the Douglas 
Co. facilities at Santa Monica and Culver 
City, and the Northrop-Nortronics plant at 
Hawthorne, 

Working as a team, the Santa Monica, 
Culver City, and Inglewood local offices took 
direct and positive action to find new jobs 
for the laidoff workers who, by February of 
1963, totaled 5,237. Application and claims 
forms were issued at the plants, recruiting 
desks manned by employment service inter- 
viewers were established on the employer's 
premises and even at local hotels. The Cal- 
ifornia State Employment Service was men- 
tioned prominently by all media giving pub- 
licity to the layoff. Through the clearance 
network, including the use of Lincs West, 
approximately 30 local offices acted to soften 
the economic impact of this mass layoff. 
The full story of the department's partici- 
pation will be told in the April 1963 issue of 
the Employment Security Review. 

Many industrywide arrangements and ex- 
clusive hiring agreements with employers 
were consummated during 1962, thus adding 
to the strengthening of the employment 
service. Typical of these are the agreements 
reached with U.S. Forestry Service, J. J. 
Newberry Stores, some machinists unions, 
Purity Stores, and Manpower, Inc. In ad- 
dition, negotiations were begun (and are 
well underway) with the California Hotel 
& Restaurant Association; California Tavern 
Owners Association; California Motel, Hotel, 
Culinary & Bartenders Union; Building 
Service Employees Association; Bakery & 
Confection Workers International; Retail 
Clerks Union; Retail Stores Association; 
Thermidor Co.; and Bethlehem Steel. Cen- 
tral office, area, and local office staff worked 
jointly and separately on these agreements 
and negotiations. 


PROTECTING THE HEALTH OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, 

once again I want to express to the gen- 

tleman from Rhode Island, Chairman 

Focarty, and members of his subcom- 

mittee my sincere appreciation for their 
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work in drafting this bill and the fine 
report which accompanies it. 

I am receiving many letters, as I am 
sure other Members are, too, protesting 
the size of the Federal budget and de- 
manding extensive cuts in appropria- 
tions. It would be comparatively easy 
to cut this particular appropriation bill, 
because it is one of the largest of all of 
the bills other than the defense meas- 
ures, and then we could all boast that 
we had slashed the so-called welfare 
state. However, I am glad that the 
Committee on Appropriations heeded the 
recommendations of the Fogarty sub- 
committee and approved this very large 
measure with a full understanding of 
the importance of these programs to the 
lives and safety of the American people, 
and to the future of this country. 

NEARLY $1 BILLION FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 

Nearly $1 billion in this bill is appro- 
priated just to the National Institutes of 
Health. Undoubtedly this is a lot of 
money. But who can measure in dollars 
the saving of lives from cancer, heart 
disease, or communicable disease? Who 
can measure in dollars the prevention of 
blindness or the cure of mental iliness, 
or the alleviation of painful arthritis? 
These are the purposes of the $962 mil- 
lion recommended in this bill just for 
the National Institutes of Health alone. 
I will take the word of the Fogarty sub- 
committee that this money can be spent 
efficiently and will be spent properly, 
and will accomplish the purposes the 
subcommittee intends. The NIH consti- 
tutes today a vast medical research arm 
primarily because of this subcommittee, 
and the achievements of the NIH are 
a monument to the work of this subcom- 
mittee. I know of no subcommittee in 
the House which has a more exacting 
and more difficult job, or which does it 
with any greater degree of conscientious 
attention to detail as well as to concepts. 

SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES FOR FDA 

My purpose in speaking today, in ad- 
dition to voicing approval of the medi- 
cal research appropriation is to call at- 
tention particularly to the increase in 
funds recommended for the Food and 
Drug Administration. As most of the 
Members know, I have given the FDA 
close and continuing personal attention 
ever since coming to Congress more than 
10 years ago. When the previous ad- 
ministration in its first budget cut the 
FDA budget, I bitterly protested. As we 
all know, subsequent events clearly 
demonstrated that while FDA suffered 
then from many problems, its greatest 
problem was—and still is—lack of ade- 
quate funds to do the kind of enforce- 
ment job which all Americans have a 
right to expect from the agency which 
is supposed to assure wholesome foods, 
safe cosmetics and effective and pure 
drugs. 

There is a substantial increase for 
FDA in this bill. It brings the agency 
appropriation up to a level about seven 
times greater than it was when I first 
came to Congress. Some may say that 
the FDA cannot find sufficient well- 
trained scientists to fill the vacancies 
which will be created by this bill. My 
answer to that is that the people who 
work for this agency can now take real 
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pride in their professional standing; for 
we have taken the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration out of the category of a 
stepchild agency and put it in the fore- 
front among Government agencies as- 
signed to protect the American public. 
Thanks to the funds we provided for this 
agency in recent years, and particularly 
since 1955, we have been able to attract 
outstanding scientists with a sense of 
mission and dedication. Who knows, or 
can guess when additional employees of 
the Food and Drug Administration will 
have earned the world’s grateful thanks 
as Dr. Frances O. Kelsey has done in the 
past year? 

NEW RESPONSIBILITIES FOR DRUG REGULATION 


Mr. Chairman, we passed a very far- 
reaching drug control law last year 
which placed upon Dr. Kelsey and her 
associates, and upon the entire FDA, 
many vital new responsibilities. I use 
the word “vital” in the literal sense: 
lives hinge on the enforcement of this 
new law, and of the standards set up un- 
der it. About half of all of the new po- 
sitions which would be created in the 
Food and Drug Administration by this 
bill would be positions in connection 
with the administration of the new drug 
law. 

NEED FOR STRONGER LAWS ON COSMETICS 


I have been working since 1953 for 
a safe cosmetic law similar to the law 
now in effect for food additives. But, 
in the absence of a tight and loophole- 
free cosmetic law, the FDA has a diffi- 
cult job in tracing unsafe or impure 
cosmetics and removing them from the 
market. A safe cosmetic law would, in 
the long run, simplify procedures and 
cut down on expenditures for enforce- 
ment. But until that day arrives, then 
we must make certain that the Govern- 
ment can act quickly and effectively to 
remove from the market any cosmetic 
item which could cause blindness or skin 
disease or cancer or any other serious 
injury to the millions of women—and, 
yes, to millions of men, too—who daily 
use cosmetic items. 

FRAUDS, CHEATS, AND BOOTLEGGERS 


Similarly, because of loopholes in the 
present law, we need vigilant enforce- 
ment action against the bootleggers of 
pep pills and barbiturates, the peddlers 
of fake cancer cures, the economic cheats 
who use false labeling and deceptive 
packaging in food, drugs, or cosmetics. 
We cannot strengthen this law through 
the appropriation process, but we can 
take steps to make sure the enforcement 
agency has the funds to do the best job 
it can within the limitations of the law. 

Mr. Chairman, the public is concerned, 
and deeply so, over the recurring inci- 
dents which have come to light of pesti- 
cide residue in foods, of radiation fall- 
out in foods, of contamination from 
other sources in our food supplies. FDA 
must be given the funds to expand its 
program of consumer protection, I urge 
approval of the funds recommended for 
the Food and Drug Administration in 
this bill. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Fogarty], chairman of the 
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Appropriations Committee Subcommit- 
tee on Health, Education, and Welfare 
for making necessary allocations for pro- 
grams under the authority of the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Control Act. 

These appropriations are necessary to 
fund the New Haven and Cleveland 
projects which are now planned and 
ready for action. If adequate funds were 
not provided, the investment made in 
planning would be lost and the useful- 
ness of the planning effort would deteri- 
orate. This appropriation endeavors to 
utilize a planning investment already 
made. 

The Cleveland project entitled “Com- 
munity Action for Youth,” is about to be 
launched in Cleveland. It will tackle 
the serious problem of young people in 
the Hough area of Cleveland. In this 
area, 77 percent of the out-of-school 
youth are unemployed. A third of the 
families with children are on public 
assistance, and the juvenile delinquency 
rate is double that of the county as a 
whole. One-half of the births to adoles- 
cent girls in 1961 were illegitimate. Al- 
though the cost of juvenile court, welfare, 
and education continue to climb, there is 
no end in sight for these problems with- 
out new approaches realistically planned. 

Community Action for Youth would 
strengthen basic educational programs 
affecting 12,000 young people. It would 
provide vocational counseling, work 
training, and job placement for 500 boys 
and girls a year. 

It would reduce caseloads of public 
assistance workers and juvenile court 
probation officers who deal each year 
with 4,000 or more families. This would 
make it possible to provide effective 
counseling to families who are now at 
the end of their hopes, overwhelmed with 
family conflict, unemployment and bad 
housing. At the same time, the adult 
leadership of the community would be 
mobilized on a block-by-block basis to 
upgrade the community and to provide 
leadership and guidance for youth. 
Young people themselves would have a 
chance to serve their community while 
learning important new skills through 
community service projects. This pro- 
gram represents the combined determi- 
nation of the city government, the school 
board, the county commissioners, juve- 
nile court, and many other public and 
private organizations to find new an- 
swers and, in fact, to change their pro- 
grams where necessary, to stem growing 
problems. 

This program is planned not only to 
meet the urgent needs of Cleveland. 
Through detailed measurement of the 
results and careful reporting of each step 
taken, information of importance to 
every similar community in the country 
will be available. This program will not 
only involve a partnership among many 
local groups, but also test the possibili- 
ties of coordinating many Federal pro- 
grams in relation to a seriously depressed 
community. These include programs in 
HEW, employment-training programs in 
the Department of Labor, and urban re- 
newal programs. The demonstration 
grant funds of the President’s Commit- 
tee are the key to setting this entire pro- 
gram in motion. Any cut in appropria- 
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tions would seriously jeopardize this 
program. 

The Cleveland community is in the 
process of raising $1 million in local 
funds to back up a 4-year program. The 
Cuyahoga County commissioners and the 
Cleveland Board of Education are in the 
process of making a contribution of 
$250,000 each. Other local agencies are 
endeavoring to make up the balance be- 
fore a May 15 deadline. 

Although the area in this project in- 
cludes substantial portions of my con- 
gressional district, I am sure that the 
entire Nation will profit by the Cleveland 
approach to the urgent problems of our 
unattended youth. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, by 
cutting the appropriation for the U.S. 
Public Health Service, I fear that we 
might jeopardize programs and research 
that are basic to the well-being and live- 
lihood of citizens in every State in the 
Nation. I wish, particularly, to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
far-reaching impact of budget slashes in 
the area of water pollution control and 
matching grants for construction of 
waste treatment facilities. I want to 
emphasize, as I have before, that the 
benefits of these programs extend to 
areas of need among the smaller com- 
munities of the country—communities 
with serious problems of stream pollu- 
tion abatement and sewage treatment. 
In Oregon’s Second District, 16 commu- 
nity grants have been made since the 
program started in late 1956 and 3 ap- 
plications are now pending. In the en- 
tire State of Oregon 74 grants have been 
made to date with a total dollar value 
of $5,522,556—24 applications are pend- 
ing statewide. 

Mr. Chairman, economy is not being 
served by a $10 million cut in a program 
to cope with a problem of staggering 
proportions, a problem that is growing 
more alarming with each passing year. 
To cut back this program merely post- 
pones the day of reckoning. 

The $2 million cut in the appropria- 
tion for water pollution control threatens 
to eliminate several comprehensive re- 
search projects of the Public Health 
Service. Restoration of these funds is 
of utmost importance to continued re- 
search in areas of unusual water pollu- 
tion problems. The largest center of 
population in my district is adjacent to 
the Upper Klamath Lake in Klamath 
County, Oreg. This community is 
plagued and threatened with a problem 
that is not of their making and one that 
is beyond present methods of control. 
Noxious algae in Klamath Lake has re- 
sulted in serious economic losses not 
only to Klamath County but to all of the 
California counties included in the 
Klamath River Basin. 

Mr. Chairman, on this subject, I wish 
to quote briefly from “A Proposed Study 
for the Control of Noxious Algal Bloom,” 
by Mr. Kenneth McLeod, Jr., research 
consultant at Southern Oregon College 
at Ashland, Oreg.: 

The heavy load of algae in the waters of 
the Klamath reach from the mountains to 
the sea and have created serious hazards of 
aquatic life, resulting in dramatic fish kills. 
There is some concern that livestock drink- 
ing the water may develop physical and 
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physiological manifestations that might be 
misinterpreted as nutritional deficiencies or 
some similar ailment. Botulism which an- 
nually attacks ducks in this area is largely 
attributed to effects created by algal bloom. 


Noxious algae is not only a problem 
in my own district, but is a significant 
cause of water pollution in many areas of 
the country. The unique characteristics 
of the Klamath Falls area make is par- 
ticularly suited for a general investiga- 
tion into the causes of this nationwide 
water pollution problem. The Upper 
Klamath Lake is relatively free of indus- 
trial and domestic contaminants so an 
algae research project centered in this 
area would more easily be able to isolate 
the particular causes of this type of 
water pollution. 

Mr. Chairman, research in methods of 
controlling such a hazard on one of the 
largest fresh water lakes in the West 
should not be subjected to the uncer- 
tainty of an across-the-board slash in 
appropriations. Postponing the research 
necessary to solve these water pollution 
problems until such time as the resulting 
health hazards and economic losses have 
reached critical levels is certainly false 
economy. Let us attack these problems 
now while they are still manageable. 
These important programs for the health 
and well-being of the American people 
should not be delayed or permanently 
jeopardized. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very pleased to see that apparently no 
effort will be made to reduce the appro- 
priation to carry on the work outlined 
in the Juvenile Delinquency Control Act 
of 1961. We had heard reports that 
an effort would be made to reduce this 
year’s appropriation of $6.7 million by 
82 ½ million. 

I share with my colleagues a great 
concern that apparently Federal bureau- 
cratic redtape has been delaying the 
successful implementation of this pro- 
gram at the local level. It should be of 
serious concern to all of us that even 
though this act was approved 2 years 
ago, only a handful of communities are 
now engaged in pilot projects. 

It is quite apparent that this whole 
program is suffering from the same kind 
of bureaucratic paralysis that too often 
frustrates the will and intent of Con- 
gress. It is my hope that the adminis- 
tration will impress on those responsible 
for implementing this program that the 
American people expect action from the 
New Frontier. 

We all fought very hard for this legis- 
lation 2 years ago, and I am proud to 
say that I was in the forefront in the 
effort to win approval for this program. 
I have no intention of sitting idly by 
and seeing this whole program bogged 
down because of bureaucratic redtape. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am mindful of 
the fact that sound planning must pre- 
cede the execution of this program. Two 
years ago Congress authorized this pro- 
gram with the sincere hope that man- 
kind would finally start compiling in a 
methodical manner some sound infor- 
mation on why young people become ju- 
venile delinquents. While we here in 
Congress quite properly become impa- 
tient with the delays in this program, I 
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for one would not want to stampede 
anyone into presenting a poorly planned, 
ill advised program on which a vast sum 
of taxpayers’ money would be spent with 
no significant results. I believe my po- 
sition can be best summed up by a stern 
determination that while I recognize the 
need for diligent advance planning, I 
would not want this to be used as a shield 
for indecision on the part of those re- 
sponsible for this program, 

I know for a fact that the pilot project 
being planned in two of the most diffi- 
cult neighborhoods in Chicago will in 
the final analysis give all of us a better 
idea of how best to deal with this prob- 
lem of juvenile crime. 

Mayor Daley recently appointed one of 
Chicago’s most prominent citizens, Pat 
Hoy, to head the Chicago effort. I am 
proud that Mr. Hoy and his associates 
have been able to mobilize in Chicago all 
of the private agencies, the public agen- 
cies, the schools, the police department 
into a comprehensive project which we 
firmly believe will provide guidelines for 
successfully dealing with this problem of 
juvenile delinquency. Understandably, 
all of this took time, but we in Chicago 
are now ready to roll. I shall look with 
great concern upon any efforts to delay 
the Chicago program at the Federal level. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, while we should 
all be concerned with delays in this pro- 
gram, I do not think we should blan- 
ketly indict Federal employees who have 
been in charge. I am confident that 
with adoption of today’s appropriation, 
these pilot programs throughout America 
will bloom out in full force, and this 
Nation and the world will for the first 
time start obtaining some convincing 
data on how best to deal with the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

I hope that no one here today will at- 
tempt to upset this program by suggest- 
ing cuts at this time. This is a very 
modest appropriation, albeit, $2 million 
is a tremendous amount of money in any 
man’s language. However, I am sure 
that when this program is completed, we 
will save the taxpayers of America un- 
counted millions in human resources. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no more requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Grants to States, next succeeding fiscal 
year: For making, after May 31 of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, payments to States under 
title III of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, and under the Act of June 6, 1933, 
as amended, for the first quarter of the next 
succeeding fiscal year, such sums as may be 
necessary, the obligations incurred and the 
expenditures made thereunder for payments 
under such title and under such Act of June 
6, 1933, to be charged to the appropriation 
therefor for that fiscal year: Provided, That 
the payments made pursuant to this para- 
graph shall not exceed the amount paid to 
the States for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
make some inquiry of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Micuen]. I notice on 
page 759 of the hearings, in connection 
with the cost of the International Social 
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Security Association meeting, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois said to the witness: 
It would be a hard thing to sell—a dinner 


and reception and an excursion for $14,000. 
That is living pretty high off the hog. 


I might say to the gentleman from 
Illinois he has not done much of a sell- 
ing job on this. May I ask him to ex- 
plain to me what this $14,000 repre- 
sentation allowance is that provides for 
a reception, a buffet dinner, and an offi- 
cial luncheon, with $600 for coffee? 

I was amazed also to find that the 
testimony here is that this was based 
upon consultation with the State De- 
partment. 

I can assure the gentleman that any- 
one who goes to the State Department 
for advice on representation allowances 
is going to get a pretty high figure. I 
wonder if the gentleman from Illinois 
would like to start his sales pitch now 
for that $14,000. 

Mr. MICHEL. In responding to the 
gentleman, may I say, as indicated by 
the hearings, this is indeed a very hard 
item to sell. I did not feel exactly quali- 
fied to do so at the time of the hearing 
and I really do not feel qualified at this 
point. It points up what some of these 
social functions do cost in the name of 
cementing international relations. The 
gentleman from Ohio, I am sure, as has 
the gentleman from Illinois, gone abroad 
on a number of trips. After exercising 
our responsibilities during the course of 
the day, in practically every country 
there is scheduled a social event for every 
evening. Personally I would rather be 
on my own. Frankly, it would be cheaper 
for the country visited and it would be 
better for us as far as getting an ade- 
quate amount of rest is concerned. We 
find that in this whole business of inter- 
national relations apparently it becomes, 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] once said, a necessary tool of 
the trade to have these social functions. 
It is difficult to explain and justify to you 
at this time a dinner the cost of which 
does seem to me very monumental. I 
cannot stand here and tell the gentle- 
man I could get him a cutrate of half 
that amount and expressed myself 
clearly during the hearings on page 759. 

Mr. BOW. May I ask the gentleman 
this: In marking this up at $14,000, there 
is no other testimony here, but this is a 
$17.50 dinner, which is pretty expensive 
in anybody’s restaurant. But did the 
gentleman also go to the State Depart- 
ment to get an estimate, or did he just 
accept it? There is no further testimony 
here except that somebody asked the 
State Department. I can assure you that 
if you are going to get advice, that is a 
bad place to go to. 

Mr. MICHEL. I will agree with the 
gentleman. I think somewhere in the 
testimony I made the point that some of 
the departments had requested for the 
entire year for their representation al- 
lowance no more than $3,000 or $5,000 
and I do say, compared to that, this is a 
very high figure. May I say as I said 
during general debate, I don’t agree with 
all the specific figures in this bill but 
support it in view of concessions made 
to me on much larger figures by the sub- 
committee on other items. 
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Mr. BOW. One reason that this 
comes to my attention, I can say to the 
gentleman, is that the U.S. Information 
Agency, Mr. Murrow’s Agency which 
deals with people going back and forth 
from foreign countries all year round is 
asking for $5,000 this year. Here is an 
outfit, on social security, and boy that is 
social security when you start getting 
$17.50 a meal—that is something to get 
on social security—but Ed Murrow is 
asking for $5,000 for the entire year. I 
will point to another item. Here is one 
reception—one dinner, one buffet—$14,- 
500. I might say there is an excursion 
there to Mount Vernon. I would suggest 
to the gentleman that I would hope the 
committee in its wisdom would offer its 
own amendment to see that this is 
brought in line. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clexk read as follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, MEXICAN FARM LABOR 
PROGRAM 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out the functions of the 
Department of Labor under the Act of July 
12, 1951, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1461-1468), 
including temporary employment of persons 
without regard to the civil-service laws, 
$1,135,000, which shall be derived by trans- 
fer from the Farm labor supply revolving 
fund. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested to hear 
that junkets now have become excur- 
sions. I agree with my friend, the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. Bow, that $14,500; 
was that the figure—— 

Mr. BOW. Yes; $14,500, or $17.50 a 
plate. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I agree that that is 
eating real high on the hog, as the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] 
just described it, especially when it in- 
volves social security spending. 

Mr. Chairman, I arose to ask a ques- 
tion or two concerning the bill. I have 
looked through the hearings and I can- 
not find any list of the study subjects 
under the National Defense Education 
Act. A year or so ago the committee 
listed them and we found then that un- 
der the Defense Education Act they were 
studying jazz, the theatre, and the ecol- 
ogy of flowing waters and soon. There 
were a number of other similar subjects. 
But this year I cannot find the list of the 
studies being pursued. Is it in the 
hearings? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. We have such a list. It 
is not published in the hearings this year. 
We would be very happy to make it avail- 
able. It is a thick publication put out 
by the Office of Education and, of course, 
is a public document and since it was in 
published form, there was some question 
as to whether it should be reprinted in 
these hearings. Our committee, how- 
ever, contrary to what the gentleman 
from Ohio might imply, is economy 
minded and I can assure the gentleman 
that a copy of that booklet will be on his 
desk tomorrow. The project needs have 
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not changed very much. You still have 
jazz studies and you still have folklore 
studies and we still have these studies in 
these various areas that the gentleman 
was talking about last year. 

Mr. GROSS. It will come just a little 
bit late tomorrow. 

Mr. LAIRD. We may have a copy of 
the document here. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know what I 
could do with it at this late stage, but I 
would hope the committee would some- 
day tell those who are administering the 
act that it is time they centered on 
courses of study that are related to na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am happy to yield to 
my friend. 

Mr. LAIRD. We do not have a copy 
of the document here on the floor of the 
House this afternoon, and I apologize to 
the gentleman for not bringing one here 
to the floor with me today. 

Mr. GROSS. I accept the apology. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to direct 
your attention to page 17 of the bill be- 
ginning with line 18. There you will find 
that as far as the fellowship program is 
concerned we have written in language 
which I think would suggest that the ef- 
forts of the gentleman from Iowa I be- 
lieve move in the right direction. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Now, could the gentleman tell me 
whether the committee in any way re- 
stricted funds for the Labor Department 
to the extent that the Secretary of Labor 
would not be able tc send someone out to 
the Washington ballpark to remove the 
picket line so the President could go to 
the opening ball game? Is there any 
restriction of that nature? 

Mr. LAIRD. Yes, we restricted that; 
we eliminated it. 

Mr. GROSS. In what way did you 
eliminate it? 

Mr. LAIRD. The Secretary wanted a 
special assistant to take care of the ball 
games, and he wanted a man who would 
take care of helping him in the District 
of Columbia and be his personal repre- 
sentative out at the ball park. We cut 
that money out of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. But according to the 
news reporters, the Secretary of Labor 
got a union leader and sent him out in 
his Cadillac to the ball park to call the 
pickets off. 

Mr. LAIRD. There is no charge for 
that. 

Mr. GROSS. I just wondered if the 
committee had in any way hampered the 
Secretary of Labor in putting pressure 
on union pickets so that they will not 
interfere with President Kennedy’s 
pleasure. 

Mr. LAIRD. We took out the request 
for the special assistant in the Secre- 
tary’s budget. 

Mr. GROSS. And it was in the na- 
tional interest that the pickets be re- 
moved so that the President could enter 
the ball park, was it not? 

Mr. LAIRD. It was in the national 
interest just as the effort of Secretary 
Goldberg in his very deliberate and pro- 
longed negotiation which he carried on 
with the Metropolitan Opera was in the 
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national interest. I believe that the 
Secretary of Labor is making a mistake 
getting involved in every dispute all over 
the United States; and in answer to a 
question I put to him he admitted that 
he was making a mistake getting in- 
volved in these particular disputes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

For payments to local educational agencies 
for the maintenance and operation of schools 
as authorized by the Act of September 30, 
1950, as amended (20 U.S.C., ch. 13), $104,- 
466,000: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall also be available for carrying out the 
provisions of section 6 of such Act. 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan of New 
York: On page 16, line 10, immediately 
before the period insert the following: “Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appropri- 
ation shall be available for payment for the 
maintenance or operation of any school to 
which any student is denied admission on 
the basis of his race, creed, color, or national 
origin.” 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, may 
I ask the gentleman if he will agree to 
a unanimous-consent request that the 
committee in considering this amend- 
ment also consider a second amendment 
which is at the desk. It would come at 
line 21 on page 16. Will the distin- 
guished Chairman consider the two 
amendments together? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendments touch the same thing, and 
Ihave no objection to them. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting]. One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I understand it, the second 
amendment will have to be taken up 
separately. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my request that all debate on the 
pending amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 7 minutes, the last 2 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. 
object. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the pending 
amendment close in 10 minutes. 


Chairman, I 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, on 
that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. FOGARTY 
and Mr. MATHIAS. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 78, nays 
29. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I renew my unanimous-consent 
request that the pending amendment 
be considered together with a second 
amendment which is at the Clerk’s desk, 
so that we have both parts of the pro- 
gram related together. That amend- 
ment is similar to the one read by the 
Clerk and may, out of my time, the Clerk 
read the second amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan of New 
York: On page 16, line 21, immediately be- 
fore the period insert the following: “Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be available for providing any 
school facility to which any student is denied 
or will be denied, admission on the basis of 
his race, creed, color, or national origin.” 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the two amendments which I have 
offered deny funds under the impacted 
areas program to school districts which 
refuse to admit students to schools on 
the basis of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. The amendments ap- 
ply to both the school maintenance and 
school construction programs. . 

Nearly 10 years ago the Supreme 
Court, in a historic decision, ruled that 
segregation in the public schools is il- 
legal. The Court ruled that school dis- 
tricts be desegregated with all deliberate 
speed. Although the Court’s ruling is 
the supreme law of the land, this decision 
is still debated, still defied, still ignored, 
and a large segment of our population is 
still condemned to second-class citizen- 
ship. The history of noncompliance 
with the Supreme Court decision is a sad 
one. But even sadder and more incred- 
ible is the fact that the Congress has 
continued to support segregated schools 
through the impacted areas program. 

In fiscal year 1962 the Federal Govern- 
ment spent $297,169,905 for school main- 
tenance and construction under the im- 
pacted areas program. Of this total, 
36 percent or $106,129,107, was allocated 
to the Southern and Border States. A 
subcommittee of the House Education 
and Labor Committee in 1962 prepared 
a statistical sample of school districts 
in Southern and Border States which re- 
ceived Federal funds for school mainte- 
nance and operation under this program 
in fiscal year 1961. The study shows 
that 63.6 percent of the funds allocated 
to this area went to segregated school 
districts. 

A recent study of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission shows that for the 1962-63 
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school year schools in military base im- 
pacted areas in Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Mississippi are totally 
segregated. The amount of Federal 
funds spent in those areas totals $16,- 
592,733. There is a total of 174,255 
children residing both on and off these 
military bases. 

The Justice Department has instituted 
five suits to desegregate seven school dis- 
tricts in impacted areas in four States: 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and South 
Carolina. In Texas, Florida, Virginia, 
and Tennesseee 15 impacted area school 
districts have voluntarily desegregated. 
It is regrettable, however, that in eight 
school districts, which are segregated in 
the States of Alabama, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, and South Carolina, the Govern- 
ment plans to build desegregated schools 
on the military bases instead of fighting 
for compliance with the Supreme Court 
desegregation decision. 

There is no doubt that the impacted 
areas program uses Federal funds to sup- 
port segregated school districts. It is 
inconsistent with the Constitution and 
the Supreme Court to continue this prac- 
tice as well as ironical that our Govern- 
ment, which sends troops to Mississippi, 
spends money for segregated school dis- 
tricts. It is our responsibility to protect 
the rights of all our citizens and to insure 
that no citizen is treated differently be- 
cause of his race, color, or religion. In 
regard to the impacted areas program, 
we have the added responsibility of pro- 
tecting the children of those citizens in 
Federal service. My amendments would 
eliminate our support for segregated 
schools. In doing so, we will clearly 
demonstrate that the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives upholds the right of every 
citizen to develop to his full potential 
regardless of race, color, or religion. I 
urge all my colleagues to join with me 
in voting for these amendments. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment and wish 
to compliment the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan] on bringing this per- 
sistent injustice in the disposition and 
use of Federal funds to the attention of 
the House. 

I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan] and urge the House to 
adopt this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ryan] 
has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendments offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan]. I respect the views of my col- 
league, but we have been faced with this 
proposition on an appropriation bill 
now for 4 or 5 years in a row. It has 
been the contention of the subcommit- 
tee that the proper legislative commit- 
tee should hold hearings on and bring 
out the necessary legislation. We have 
said in the past that this is in effect 
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legislating on an appropriation bill and 
we have always opposed it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time, and ask for a vote on 
the amendments. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. „ Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say how ironic it is that the 
Democratic Party in the Senate uses 
the filibuster—unlimited debate—to kill 
legislation on civil rights but uses the 
reverse technique in the House where 
it cuts off debate. Only the active col- 
lusion of northern and southern Demo- 
crats makes this possible. Only through 
the cooperation of northern and south- 
ern Democrats who control this House 
is it possible to cut off debate on this 
vital national issue. In this way, the 
Democratic Party is killing in the House 
civil rights although, as a national party, 
they campaign vigorously as champions 
of civil rights. 

We, in my party, are not interested 
any more in carrying on the debate from 
the speaking platforms across the coun- 
try. We have done that; we consider 
the issue settled and the conclusions ob- 
vious. Now we want to debate it in the 
U.S. Congress. Here and here only can 
we enact the laws that will give our 
people the rights which our Constitu- 
tion pledges to them. But it is here 
that the coalition of northern and 
southern Democrats—the National 
Democratic Party, in fact—recoils from 
the thought and chokes off every earnest 
ce to debate this vitally important 

e. 

This Congress is dawdling. It is going 
to go down in history as the record 
dawdler of all time. It is fumbling and 
not even doing that very well. It is 
timorous and uncertain; it is fiddling 
while Rome burns. But as we dawdle, 
we are told apparently that there is no 
time to carry on this debate; no time 
even to discuss it as responsible repre- 
sentatives of the American people. Twice 
since this session began, the majority 
party has stifled efforts to bring the issue 
of civil rights to full and open debate. 

Oh, I know about the assurances that 
civil rights will be debated later on “in 
their proper place,” as a very distin- 
guished Member, a leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party, put it last week. We shall 
see. But even if we are given, and some 
of us doubt that we will, this chance to 
debate it at some unspecified future 
time, what of these bills before us now? 
What of the medical education bill and 
the impacted areas bill and other gen- 
eral programs that may be brought up? 
Is it right that we should pass these 
without hearing arguments on civil 
rights? Is it right that these programs 
should be approved which provide Fed- 
eral money even to beneficiaries which 
discriminate on the basis of race, creed, 
religion, and national origin? 

The answer, Mr. Chairman, is that it 
is not right. Each instance is the proper 
place to carry on this debate. The issue 
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of civil rights runs through the whole 
fabric of what we do here. The basic 
civil rights program, which is promised 
later, is also vital, but it will not of itself 
repair the omissions we have already 
condoned by enacting discriminatory 
legislation. 

I have introduced a broad civil rights 
bill myself along with many others, and 
would welcome the coming debate that 
is promised. But that is no reason why 
we are not to attack this problem on all 
fronts. 

We are missing opportunities, Mr. 
Chairman, or rather it is the majority 
of this House that is missing opportu- 
nities. And it is doing so deliberately. In 
fact, this will be legend of this Congress: 
it will be recorded as the Congress of 
lost opportunities; the Congress of de- 
liberate avoidance of issue. And every 
opportunity missed now will make it that 
much more difficult for a succeeding 
Congress to make up lost ground. 

It is sad and it is shameful. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Ryan of New 
York) there were—ayes 25, noes 79. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Loans and payments under the National 
Defense Education Act, next succeeding fis- 
cal year: For making, after March 31 of the 
current fiscal year, loans and payments un- 
der title II of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, for the first quarter of the next 
succeeding fiscal year such sums as may be 
necessary, the obligations incurred and the 
expenditures made thereunder to be charged 
to the appropriation for the same purpose 
for that fiscal year: Provided, That the pay- 
ments ‘made pursuant to this paragraph 
shall not exceed the amount paid for the 
same purposes for the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year. 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to di- 
rect a question or two to the chairman 
and the ranking member of the subcom- 
mittee. I wonder if the chairman of 
the subcommittee can tell us the total 
number of additional Federal personnel 
requested or involved in the original re- 
quest to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the number actually involved 
in the recommendation brought in by the 
committee. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The additional posi- 
tions requested in the budget totaled 
about 5,000. The committee allowed 
3,700, one-half of which will be em- 
ployed by the Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance Office in this country. And I 
will say that you may expect that pro- 
gram to increase in the years to come. 
The committee cut back about 1,500 po- 
sitions that were requested but we still 
allowed 3,700. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman whether this in- 
crease in the Social Security Admin- 
istration is on the basis of increased 
workload or on the basis of anticipated 
new legislation? 
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Mr. FOGARTY. No; everything in 

this budget is based on the actual work- 

load being experienced at this time. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wonder if the 
chairman can make any comment as to 
the rather substantial increase in em- 
ployees in the Social Security Adminis- 
tration in view of the considerable 
amount of automation and computer 
equipment being used by social security. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The increase per- 
haps would be 2 or 3,000 more personnel 
under social security if we were not using 
electronic equipment that we have at the 
present time. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. One final question; 
can the gentleman reduce to dollars the 
amount of the request and the amount 
of the reduction? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not have that 
in dollars, but I should be glad to supply 
it for the RECORD, 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I appreciate that, 
and I thank the gentleman. And in line 
with the comment of old Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, that we are grateful for 
small favors and larger ones in propor- 
tion, we are grateful for these reduc- 
tions. As a member of the Manpower 
Utilization Subcommittee I should like to 
say that we are constantly concerned 
about the increased number of Federal 
personnel and I regret the circumstance 
that has resulted again in a net increase. 

Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MICHEL. One point that has not 
been mentioned here in response to the 
gentleman's inquiry is that 644 of these 
increases come in the Food and Drug 
Administration. Both gentlemen on this 
side of the aisle supported the budget fig- 
ure. I think the gentleman will recall 
back in 1957 when attempts were made 
to cut back in this area even in insig- 
nificant amounts, we were beaten down 
on something like 14 rollcalls. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I recall that. 

Mr, MICHEL. This year we gave them 
that increase and hope that they will 
perform the job that they say they 
can do. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to applaud the gentleman’s Subcommit- 
tee on Manpower Utilization on their 
attitude on this matter. The increases 
indicated by the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, a majority of them were due to 
the Social Security Administration’s re- 
quest for increases in the social security 
provisions last year. I might say that 
this is one agency in which productivity 
and efficiency have increased perhaps 
much more thanin any other agency of 
the Government, 

The gentleman well knows, because 
of his fine appreciation of the efforts of 
employees, that this is one of the best 
agencies with respect to dealing with 
the public in all of the 50 States, and 
the fantastic number of district offices 
which it has. I think perhaps this 
agency better than any other renders 
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greater courtesy and more service and 
actually treats the people better than 
any of the other agencies in our Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s observation. I repeat that 
the thing that is of most importance to 
the committee members and to me as an 
individual member is that we have a 
doubletrack interest in this matter of 
personnel cost. We have a continuing 
increase in the number of Federal em- 
ployees. It is because of the debate we 
had last year on the principle of com- 
parability that we are now also con- 
fronted with proposed increases in pay 
which are pyramided one on top of the 
other, as we were very well reminded of 
yesterday when the President’s message 
came up, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 

To carry out the provisions of title VI of 
the Act, as amended, $177,914,000, of which 
$100,000,000 shall be for grants or loans for 
hospitals and related facilities pursuant to 
part C, $5,628,000 shall be for the purposes 
authorized in section 636, and $70,000,000 
shall be for grants or loans for facilities pur- 
suant to part G, as follows: $20,000,000 for 
diagnostic or treatment centers, $20,000,000 
for hospitals for the chronically ill and im- 
paired, $10,000,000 for rehabilitation facil- 
ities, and $20,000,000 for nursing homes: 
Provided, That allotments under such parts 
C and G to the several States for the current 
fiscal year shall be made on the basis of 
amounts equal to the limitations specified 
herein: Provided further, That funds made 
available under section 636 for experimental 
or demonstration construction or equipment 
projects shall not be used to pay in excess of 
two-thirds of the cost of such projects as de- 
termined by the Surgeon General. 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan of New 
York: On page 26, line 22, immediately be- 
fore the period insert the following: “: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of the amounts 
appropriated under this paragraph may be 
used for grants or loans for any hospital, 
center, facility, or home established, or hav- 
ing separate facilities, for population groups 
ascertained on the basis of race, creed, color, 
or nationai origin.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment proposed would 
deny funds appropriated under the Hill- 
Burton Act for hospitals, nursing homes, 
or other establishments which maintain 
segregated facilities or which refuse to 
admit individuals on the basis of race, 
creed, color, or national origin, 

The Hill-Burton construction program 
is an example of one of the most flagrant 
violations of the constitutional principle 
of equal treatment for all regardless of 
race or color. Under this program the 11 
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Southern States have received more than 
one-half billion dollars for hospital con- 
struction. It has been pointed out that 
nearly all of these institutions discrimi- 
nate against Negro citizens. In fiscal 
year 1962 alone, $36,755,994 was allocated 
for 103 facilities which discriminated 
against American citizens on the grounds 
of color. 

The New York Times on February 13, 
1962, reported that, according to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 100 of the 4,000 Hill-Burton hos- 
pitals barred Negroes. Others admit 
Negro patients, but segregate them with- 
in the hospital. It was reported, for ex- 
ample, that one hospital in Georgia pro- 
vided only 12 beds for Negro patients, 
and the beds were located in a segre- 
gated section of the hospital in the base- 
ment. In addition, many Southern hos- 
pitals refuse to hire Negro doctors, 

It is clear, as it is in the impacted 
areas program, that Congress is support- 
ing segregation through the appropria- 
tion of Federal funds for segregated 
programs. If we are serious in our deter- 
mination to uphold the Constitution and 
the dignity of all men regardless of color, 
we must refuse to continue to support 
segregated programs. The use of Fed- 
eral funds for segregated hospital facili- 
ties is an affront to our democratic prin- 
ciples. We can no longer allow our 
citizens to be deprived of the best medi- 
cal care available because of the color of 
their skin. I hope that those of my col- 
leagues, who voted last week to deny 
funds to medical and dental schools that 
discriminate, will take this opportunity 
to show their disapproval of discrimina- 
tion in medical facilities. And I hope 
that all my colleagues will join me in 
ending discrimination in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, unfortunately it is 
doubtful that a comprehensive civil 
rights bill will reach the floor from the 
legislative committee. Today may be the 
only opportunity to make it clear that 
Congress no longer will tolerate the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for segre- 
gated programs. I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Again I say I appreciate the views of 
the gentleman from New York, but I use 
the same argument as I did before that 
it is the considered judgment of our 
committee that this is something which 
should be brought before the proper 
legislative committee and should not be 
considered on an appropriation bill. 
Therefore, I ask that the amendment 
be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Ryan of 
New York) there were—ayes 26, noes 75. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT WORKS 
CONSTRUCTION 

For payments under section 6 of the Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
466e), $90,000,000. 
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Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLATNIK: On 
page 29, line 5, at the end of the line fol- 
lowing the comma, strike out 690,000,000 
and insert 8100, 000, 000“. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes, the last 5 to 
be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes, the last 5 
to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, what 
this amendment does is to restore $10 
million for Federal grants for the con- 
struction of water pollution control fa- 
cilities by municipalities to the $90 mil- 
lion for this purpose already authorized 
in this appropriation bill. This restora- 
tion of funds raises the appropriation 
again to the $100 million figure author- 
ized in the original act. 

The authorizing act is Public Law 87- 
85, which was, by the way, initiated by 
the House on July 20, 1961. My col- 
leagues will recall that the water pollu- 
tion program until 1961 was operating 
at a $50 million Federal grant level. We 
have raised that $50 million to $100 mil- 
lion by a series of $10 million a year in- 
creases. Public Law 87-85 of 3 years ago 
provided for the fiscal year 1961, $50 mil- 
lion; for 1962, $80 million; for 1963, $90 
million—that was last year—and then 
$100 million for 1964 and annually there- 
after until 1967. 

For every dollar of Federal grant 
money made available to a local munici- 
pality, the municipality raised $5 as its 
share. Not grant this increase, at this 
point, would be to pull the rug out from 
under this program, and I say it would 
be reneging on the statements we made 
to these municipalities which, during 
these past 3 years, have undertaken plans 
for their water pollution projects, even 
in some cases bonding themselves to 
make funds available for financing. 
There are today approved—not under 
consideration or pending, but approved— 
applications for water pollution grants 
numbering over 1,500. These have been 
approved according to criteria laid down 
by the act of Congress. The total 
amount of money is $177 million. There 
is currently a total construction backlog 
of $2.2 billion in facilities for the United 
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States as a whole. The present con- 
struction goal of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, in view of the Nation’s needs, is set 
at $600 million annually. But by 1973, 
10 short years from now, as a result of 
dollar inflation, increases in construc- 
tion costs, and expected population 
growth, PHS estimates that we will have 
to spend a staggering $807 million an- 
nually on water pollution control facili- 
ties in order merely to keep up with rou- 
tine needs. And today we are disputing 
the expenditure of a fraction of that 
amount, 

I know it is not the intent of Congress 
to, at the last moment, pull the rug out 
from under the municipalities ready to 
proceed and go ahead. The intent of 
Congress is to live up to its decision and 
to participate with the municipalities 
in these control projects. 

At the present time, the level of ex- 
penditure for water pollution projects 
is the highest in the history of the pro- 
gram. We are just beginning to level off, 
to take care of pollution as it has in- 
creased each year; for the first time in 
history we are holding the line. Wide- 
spread support is necessary for this im- 
portant program, just as widespread 
support is necessary and vital to the 
preservation and the utilization of water, 
an increasingly important resource. 
Therefore I urge that this $10 million 
be restored. This $10 million will gen- 
erate an additional $50 million in local 
projects already pending, qualified, and 
ready to go. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Minnesota. In Westchester County on 
Long Island Sound, N.Y., there is a clear 
and serious water pollution problem. I 
think the gentleman’s amendment 
should be supported. At Mamaroneck, 
in particular, there is a request and ap- 
plication on the order of $600,000 for a 
treatment sewage plant involving seven 
communities. This is an urgent health 
matter for Westchester residents and af- 
fects my county’s entire water pollution 
control program. I think there is a clear 
need for an expanded Federal program 
in this area, and I urge that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s fine statement. This is a fast- 
growing need across the country. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLATNIK. I am happy to yield 
to one of the original sponsors of the 
legislation, the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. FALLON]. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from 
Minnesota for the months and years of 
hard work he has put in to make this 
program one of the finest programs I 
think that has ever come out of our 
committee, and certainly in the House. 

Will the gentleman tell me, Does he 
know any more serious problem that 
faces the country than lack of fresh 
water in the future? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MeFaLL I. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to urge the approval of the full $100 mil- 
lion authorized under the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act and restore the 
$10 million cut by the committee. 

It would seem difficult to justify or 
approve this reduction in view of the 
action taken by this House on April 10, 
when we restored $150 million to the ac- 
celerated public works program by a 
vote of 228 to 184 to the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. Two weeks ago we 
were concerned—and properly so—with 
the need for increasing national employ- 
ment and shoring up the economy. We 
felt that public works were needed and 
we consequently authorized a Federal 
program at an expenditure level of $450 
million. Now we are being asked to cut 
$10 million from another public works 
program which in many respects is more 
effective and even more desperately 
needed. We find ourselves in the incon- 
sistent position of providing nearly full 
funding for a program that concerns a 
limited, though important, part of our 
country and cutting the funds for an 
almost identical vital program to the 
entire country. 

The effect of this cut is far more than 
$10 million. The Federal water pollu- 
tion control program, in its grants to 
cities for sewage treatment works, has 
consistently stimulated public works ex- 
penditures at the rate of one Federal 
dollar invested to five local dollars. 
When the committee now asks us to re- 
duce our investment in sewage treatment 
facilities under the water pollution con- 
trol program, in other words, we are 
thus being asked to sacrifice $60 million 
in new jobs, new construction, and 
needed plants. 

The Federal water pollution control 
program has been outstanding in stimu- 
lating public works. In the early 195078, 
before the act was passed, our country 
was spending less than $300 million each 
year for sewage treatment facilities, all 
of it local money. This was far less than 
was needed. It did not keep up with the 
needs of our growing population and in- 
dustry, and it was entirely insufficient 
to make up for previous years of outra- 
geous neglect. 

In 1956 the Federal program began 
to send Federal money into this field and 
there was an almost immediate upsurge 
in construction. Funds used for treat- 
ment facilities rose to above $400 million 
annually, of which—under the 1956 law— 
$50 million was authorized in Federal 
funds. This was still not enough to pro- 
tect our rivers and streams but it was 
certainly better than before. 

Under the leadership of our distin- 
guished colleague from Minnesota, a 
more realistic Federal program was de- 
vised in 1961. This called for $80 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1962, $90 million in 
fiscal year 1963, and $100 million in fis- 
cal year 1964 and the years following. 
The result was another upsurge in con- 
struction, which continues today. For 
the first time in our Nation’s history we 
now have some reasonable hope for elim- 
inating raw sewage in our water. 


April 30 

Throughout these years of Federal aid, 
funds have been spent efficiently and 
with the very minimum of redtape. Our 
money has played the role of “seed” 
money, stimulating local communities to 
go ahead and meet their responsibilities. 
And the ratio of 1 to 5 has continued. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I return to my 
original question, If 2 weeks ago we 
were justified in appropriating $450 mil- 
lion for public works—and we were jus- 
tified—how can we strike out $10 million 
for a more effective, equally important 
program, so essential to our country’s 
welfare? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Minnesota has stated 
very well the issue that is before us today 
in connection with this amendment. We 
are either going to keep faith with these 
local communities who have come in to 
participate in this program by providing 
the full amount authorized by the au- 
thorizing legislation or we are going to 
cut back on it and by so doing reduce 
substantially the level of work being done 
in this vital field. 

There is no question about the effect 
of these grants in bringing about stim- 
ulated activity in terms of waste treat- 
ment control in the local communities. 

Since the program started there has 
been a dramatic increase in the program 
all over the country. The increase was 
60 percent almost immediately after we 
started the program. In 1961 it went 
up another 25 percent, in 1962 another 
25 percent. We are operating now at a 
national level of over $545 million being 
spent to control the pollution of our 
streams. We are only having to put up 
one-fifth in Federal funds to get this 
volume of activity in a vital area where 
the best evidence we have indicates an 
annual expenditures of more than $600 
million is needed for the next 10 years, 
2 er urgent needs for pollution con- 

ol. 

Now, the pollution of our streams is 
one of the most serious problems the 
country faces today, and while we can 
be economical in many other areas and 
justify cuts in many other programs 
with good reason, I think this is an area 
in which we cannot afford to cut back 
on the authorized programs and on the 
request of this administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I urgently hope that 
the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, this item 
in the bill was gone over very thoroughly 
by our committee. There was some 
thought that since this year the program 
was established at $90 million, the fiscal 
year 1964 program could very well be 
carried at the same level as fiscal 1963. 
Others thought it should be cut lower. 
There are several reasons why I feel that 
the $90 million figure is quite adequate. 
Most important is the fact that from 
the $400 million which was made avail- 
able in the supplemental bill passed last 
year $44 million was channeled into 
waste treatment or sewer facilities. In 
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the first general supplemental bill of this 
Congress which passed just a week ago 
here in the House, $71 million will be 
channeled into waste treatment facili- 
ties or sewer facilities. This makes a 
total available for expenditure in fiscal 
1964 of about $115 million over and 
above the program in fiscal 1963. We 
are merely recommending in this bill 
that the program level for sewer and 
waste treatment facilities be kept at the 
1963 level. There will still be a very large 
increase in total Federal funds for this 
type of activity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, during 
the last Congresses, this body voted for 
authorizations for appropriation on the 
level of $100 million a year for grants to 
States for construction on a matching 
basis of sewer and water pollution abate- 
ment works. Most of us went home, and 
told our constituents what we had done 
to abate and eliminate water pollution. 
This is a chance today to vote to con- 
tinue what we have done on this desper- 
ately important matter and to continue 
investing in the future of the United 
State by giving our children and our 
grandchildren and our people today pure 
water and by giving them an adequate 
level of construction of pollution abate- 
ment facilities on the local level. This 
is perhaps the most successful program 
that this Congress has ever enacted in 
terms of securing local participation and 
abatement of water pollution. It would 
be a great shame if we were to let this 
program go funded less than the amount 
requested. Just remember, when each 
of us goes home from this Congress, we 
will have to justify our activities to our 
people and to those who believe in out- 
door activities and to those who concern 
themselves with what goes into each 
glass of water that they use in their 
home or in their household. This vote 
will be an important one, not only im- 
portant in a sense of justification of 
our activities to our people but important 
to those who utilize this water. 

Our water is our most precious natural 
resource. Failure to meet this level of 
expenditure requested, $100 million will 
cause reduction of local effort by 414 to 
1. In this case if the Congress fails to 
spend these funds, we will be putting into 
pollution abatement $60 million less this 
year. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, since the turn of the century, while 
our population has a little more than 
doubled, there has been an eightfold in- 
crease in the use of water. Our popula- 
tion, now in excess of 185 million, is 
using water at the rate of 350 billion 
gallons a day. Its use will reach 600 
billion gallons a day by 1980, and 900 
billion gallons a day by the turn of the 
century. In the meantime, our maxi- 
mum dependable supply will remain con- 
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32 at an estimated 525 billion gallons 
a z 

This does not mean our grandchildren 
will run out of water by the year 2000 
and industry will cease to expand and 
agriculture will shrivel because of insuf- 
ficient water. Even now, the waters of 
the Ohio River are used an estimated 
3.7 times during periods of low flow be- 
fore they join the Mississippi. This will 
be a common alarm everywhere in a few 
more years. 

Seriously impeding such reuse is the 
amount of pollution in our surface wa- 
ters. There is now nearly 6 times as 
much wastes in our rivers, streams, and 
lakes as there was 60 years ago. The 
President has described this condition as 
“a national disgrace, endangering health, 
limiting our country’s business oppor- 
tunities, and destroying recreation. 
Whether we approach this problem of 
pollution on a piecemeal basis or whether 
we do it intelligently and sensibly de- 
pends upon the support of this Congress 
of comprehensive studies. Out of the 
work now going on will come blueprints 
for meeting critical water supply and 
pollution problems in all areas of the 
country. These will represent the joint 
and cooperative effort of many agencies 
and many scientific and economic inter- 
ests. The President’s budget for 1964 
proposed a 10-year schedule for the com- 
pletion of water pollution control studies 
in each of our major river basins. With 
the reduction made by the House Appro- 
priations Committee, this target date 
cannot possibly be met. 

Three programs now underway in the 
Chesapeake Bay-Susquehanna River, the 
upper Ohio River, and the Columbia 
River will be delayed; four new projects 
will be postponed entirely, including the 
Tri-State area including Lake Cham- 
plain, Long Island, the Mohawk and 
Hudson River Valleys, and the New York 
Harbor complex; the southeastern river 
basins of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida; and the lower Missouri and 
Red River of the North. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a table. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
gram of Federal aid for local water pol- 
lution control programs is one of the best 
investments this country has ever made. 
While it represents only a tiny fraction 
of the overall Federal budget, it plays a 
key role in protecting the health and 
safety of our people and in saving our 
water resources which are one of our 
greatest national assets. 

Just 2 years ago the House author- 
ized a long-term program of Federal aid 
for waste treatment plants by an over- 
whelming 3 to 1 vote. That law provided 
for annual appropriations over a 6-year 
period including the $100 million of au- 
thority for the coming fiscal year. It 
was deeply disturbing to learn that the 
bill reported by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee cut $10 million from the amount 
requested for this program. I have the 
highest esteem for the members of the 
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Appropriations Committee and I am sure 
that when they have heard all sides of 
this question that they will reconsider 
their action and support the restoration 
of these funds. 

In my judgment, we should be doing 
more, rather than less, in the field of 
water pollution control. In fact, the 
pending applications on hand right now 
add up to over $170 million in Federal 
aid. Even the full $100 million author- 
ization for this year cannot immediately 
meet all these needs but it would be a 
false economy to provide less than that 
authorized for this highly important 
purpose, 

One of the most significant aspects of 
this program is the fact that it is pri- 
marily a small town program and that 
is the way the law is written. The ceil- 
ing of $600,000 per project and the reser- 
vation of funds for smal] and medium- 
size cities insures that smaller towns will 
share fully in the benefits. The Congress 
has enacted many programs aimed 
largely at meeting the problems of our 
larger population centers but this is one 
instance where it has given special recog- 
nition to the smaller community. 

A particular benefit of this program in 
the current economic setting is the tre- 
mendous number of jobs it creates 
throughout the country, including jobs 
in the factories which produce the ma- 
terials, the trains and trucks which haul 
them, and the further economic stimu- 
lant that comes from the spending and 
respending of the incomes generated. 

I am very pleased to note that my own 
State of Alabama shares fully in the 
benefits of this program. Many projects 
in the past have been built with this aid 
and many more will be built in the 
future. Right now, there are applica- 
tions pending here in Washington for 
some 44 Alabama communities awaiting 
the enactment of the current appropria- 
tion. These applications call for Fed- 
eral grants of some $3 million and repre- 
sent total construction costs of $10 or $15 
million. These plants will make an im- 
portant contribution to making Ala- 
bama an ever better place in which to 
live and work. I am inserting in the 
Recorp at this point a list of the appli- 
cations now on hand under the water 
pollution contro] program from the State 
of Alabama: 

Pending applications for municipal waste 
treatment works construction grants 
ALABAMA 
Grant 
request 
$250, 000 


Municipality: 


Jefferson County 
Jefferson County (Tarrant) ~.._- 
PT pk ae a Ee i aS 


(Leeds) 


VINO A 
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Pending applications for municipal waste 
treatment works construction grants—Con. 


ALABAMA—continued 

Grant 

Municipality: request 
Ser $161, 100 
rr A E E ENS 32, 700 
8 ͤ E nee 12, 000 
Columbia.) no eee ee 6, 000 
Columbiana . se 14, 190 
Bast; Brewpone. 2: 20) eee 9, 600 
CC oe 2 12, 000 
gC ne a 24, 000 
TUR Sie ete . A 52, 500 
eelen Winsett soso oo 21, 000 
JJ 24. 000 
fe Eee os Nanana 180, 000 
TT 58 250, 000 
Muscle Shoa ls 120, 000 
WORE Se ͤ A seca tens 9, 000 
Z P 135. 000 
ae ty eee ee ey eae ae OM 15, 000 
T 16, 500 
Forme —— 13, 500 
% ———T—A————— a a 34, 500 
UCI ae ere a awe 60, 690 
A 61, 500 
TTT 19, 260 
6% 36, 000 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Denton! for 2 minutes. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment. In the 
subcommittee, I voted against the re- 
duction of these funds from $100 million 
to $90 million and I reserve the right to 
oppose this reduction on the floor of the 
House. The reduction was made be- 
cause accelerated public works funds had 
been used in constructing waste treat- 
ment plants. That defeats the very pur- 
pose of the Accelerated Public Works 
Act. Its purpose was to relieve unem- 
ployment by building worthwhile public 
projects in the so-called distressed areas. 
If we reduce funds which would other- 
wise have been used for that purpose, we 
are, in effect, repealing the Accelerated 
Public Works Act. 

This is also unfair to communities 
which are not in the so-called distressed 
areas. I am sure that most of you have 
had complaints from these communities 
that they are not receiving the same 
benefits as those in distressed areas. By 
this amendment, you are cutting the 
funds which would otherwise be avail- 
able to the nondistressed areas because 
the money is spent in distressed areas. 
People in nondistressed areas have sew- 
age problems the same as those in dis- 
tressed areas and, after all, the purpose 
of this law is to prevent the pollution of 
our streams. Our streams can be pol- 
luted by both distressed and nondis- 
tressed areas. 

Most of the district I represent is on 
the Ohio River and this program was 
very important to my district. Sewage 
is dumped into the Ohio River and peo- 
ple drink that water. Before the locks 
and dams were built it was not such a 
serious problem as running water purifies 
itself, but when the river reached the pool 
stage, it became a very serious problem. 
However, every city in my district on 
the Ohio River, either has a sewage dis- 
posal plant or has one being built. Prob- 
ably there are some communities away 
from the river that will have to build 
sewage disposal plants. The gentleman 
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from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] had 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
list, showing the communities which 
have applications for sewage disposal 
plants pending and not one is in my dis- 
trict. I speak about this fact to show 
that I am not favoring this amendment 
because of a special concern for the dis- 
trict I represent. I do not want to be in 
the position of seeing my district get the 
benefit of the act and then lose interest 
in it. 

This program has been highly success- 
ful but for some reason it is continually 
met with opposition. You will remem- 
ber that the fund was originally $50 mil- 
lion and the budget recommendations 
were always lower than that. Our sub- 
committee generally raised the appro- 
priation to the full amount authorized 
by law. For some time, it was obvious 
that $50 million was not an adequate 
sum for the Government’s share in this 
program. Twice Congress raised this 
sum and both times, the bill was vetoed. 
Finally, in 1961, legislation was passed, 
increasing the ceiling to $80 million for 
the first year, $90 for the second year, 
and $100 million for the third year. As 
of the first of this year, 4,112 grants were 
made, totaling $354 million under this 
program for waste-treatment plants, 
costing $2.2 billion. Thus, it will be seen 
that for every $1 spent by the Federal 
Government, local governments spend 
$5. There are 1,701 requests for sewage 
treatment plants now pending which 
would require $190 million. It is esti- 
mated that about 5,000 communities 
needing sewage disposal plants will re- 
quire over $2 billion. It is estimated that 
it will require an overall expenditure of 
$600 million and $100 million by the 
Government, anually, to keep abreast of 
these funds. 

These waste-treatment plants are 
going to have to be built and to deny 
funds for that purpose now will mean 
that more funds will have to be appro- 
priated and spent at a later date and 
construction costs will be higher then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
OusEn] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, and wish to compliment the gentle- 
man for offering the amendment at this 
time. I will say that the experts who 
appeared before the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of this Congress established 
that we must maintain construction 
contracts at a level of $600 million for 
a period of 10 years. We are now al- 
ready behind some $50 million toward 
this goal. 

Mr. Chairman, if the House of Repre- 
sentatives reduces the level of expendi- 
tures authorized in 1961 for construction 
of waste-treatment facilities by the $10 
million recommended by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, it will in effect: first, 
fail to meet the objectives set by the 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1961 to 
underwrite a maximum Federal effort 
to solve the water pollution problem; 
second, deny the economy some $60 
million worth of badly needed construc- 
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tion activity; and third, reduce also by 
some $60 million the practical effective- 
ness of the public works acceleration 
program for which the House over- 
whelmingly approved $450 million with- 
in the last 2 weeks. 

If the Congress acquiesces to the Ap- 
propriations Committee recommenda- 
tion to deny the additional $10 million in 
construction funds authorized by the 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1961 it 
will be breaking the pledge it made in 
that year to support a maximum Fed- 
eral effort to clean up the Nation’s 
growing water pollution problem. 

The effect of denying additional $10 
million authorized by the Congress in 
1961 is that an additional $60 million 
worth of badly needed sewerage con- 
struction activity will not take place, and 
the very substantial amount of employ- 
ment activity that this expenditure 
would involve this year will be lost. This 
is true in that the ratio of local to Fed- 
eral dollars invested in this program 
has been about 5 to 1. 

The House less than 2 weeks ago ap- 
proved an additional $450 million for 
accelerated public works activities. This 
program was overwhelmingly approved 
because the Members recognized its tre- 
mendous importance as a stimulant to 
employment in those areas of the Nation 
where economic activity has lagged. The 
House, if it sustains the denial of these 
funds for the construction of waste- 
treatment plants, will, in effect, be re- 
ducing the $450 million accelerated pub- 
lic works appropriation something in 
excess of $30 million. Those Members 
who support the accelerated public works 
program will remember that the funds 
authorized under that program were to 
be used, not as a substitute for local 
money or Federal money already author- 
ized, but were to be in addition to pro- 
grams planned for and funded by the 
governments involved. 

Indeed, the whole objective of the pro- 
gram is to stimulate State and local gov- 
ernments to raise new funds over and 
above what they had planned to spend 
by providing Federal matching grants so 
as to stimulate employment and to pro- 
vide badly needed public facilities at the 
State and local level. 

If the House approves this reduction in 
the authorization for grants for waste- 
treatment plant construction, the prin- 
ciple of the public works program will 
have been violated and precedence set to 
cut back on other Federal programs in- 
volving construction activities. Such 
cuts can only result in the complete loss 
of the stimulatory effect of the public 
works acceleration program on employ- 
ment. 

Through the Water Pollution Control 
Act of 1961 we finally succeeded in get- 
ting Congress to approve of construction 
activity which we needed 10 years ago 
and which we will finally achieve this 
year if we can move the program in ac- 
cordance with the request of the Presi- 
dent. For the House to acquiesce to the 
reduction proposed by the Appropria- 
tions Committee would be a serious set- 
back to the program and will mean that 
many of the Nation’s communities will 
be forced to curtail and delay actions 
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long overdue to clean up serious pollution 
problems. ? 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
in my hand a letter written by the 
League of Women Voters to the editor 
of the Washington Post. I would like to 
quote just one paragraph from the 
letter: 

We are in full sympathy with the desire 
of the Congress to cut Federal expenditures. 
We believe, however, that in this field the 
Nation cannot allow itself to slide back- 
ward. The economy, the national defense, 
and the health of the Nation are dependent 
on clean water. Unfortunately, there is a 
limited supply of water which meets stand- 
ards of purity essential to industry in the 
areas where industry is located. Thatsupply 
is being threatened by increasing burdens of 
pollution. The efforts presently being made 
to clean up these and other streams are en- 
dangered by the action that the Appropria- 
tions Committee has taken. 


Then they go on to state that they 
would appreciate the efforts of the Con- 
gress in restoring the $10 million that 
was cut by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I thank my col- 
league, the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. Ousen] for yielding to me at this 
time. I rise in support of this amend- 
ment and say that a vote for the 
amendment is a vote for a healthier and 
stronger America. In my opinion those 
who vote against it will be voting against 
that concept. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. DADDARIO] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr, Chairman, I 
urge the committee to follow the lead of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK] as we have followed him in 
the past in these matters dealing with 
water pollution. There is no question 
but that this item of legislation is one 
of the best received programs by our 
people back home. I know that in my 
own district there is already action in 
this direction with some of our Con- 
necticut communities gathering together 
to do in concert what they cannot do 
separately. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not only an im- 
portant national program; it is a new 
way through which communities can be 
of aid and assistance to each other. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge this committee 
to restore in the appropriation bill the 
full $100 million authorized for fiscal 
year 1964 for municipal sewage treat- 
ment construction grants under the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act. I 
do this in defense of this country’s wa- 
ter resource, which in many parts of 
this country is already being taxed to 
the utmost. 

Since the Nation’s beginning nearly 
two centuries ago, our dominant inter- 
est in water has shifted greatly. When 
our country was young the major water 
interests were canals and waterwheel 
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power for small industries. Later, when 
our growing population began moving 
westward, we began to give increased at- 
tention to flood control and irrigation. 
Later came a new interest in hydroelec- 
tric power. 

Now, for the first time in some of our 
water-rich areas, we are beginning to 
fear for the quantity of water which 
Nature has given to us. There is an in- 
creasing competition for water among 
domestic, municipal, agricultural, indus- 
trial, and recreational users together 
with increasing pollution of streams and 
lakes by these users, 

We can get some idea of the economic 
factors involved from studies carried 
on 3 years ago by the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources. 
These studies indicated that we are now 
spending some $10 billion annually in 
development of our water resources. 
During the next 20 years we will need 
$12 billion alone simply for new dams 
and reservoirs and $42 billion for new 
municipal and industrial sewage works. 

Against this overwhelming economic 
demand, what does our present Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act do and what 
will be the effect of a cut of $10 mil- 
lion. 

First, water pollution control is abso- 
lutely central to our water resource 
problem. Increasingly we will be using 
the same water over and over again and 
increasingly we must meet this challenge 
to water quality by installing adequate 
waste treatment facilities. These are 
expensive and the burden of their cost 
falls primarily—as figured on a per capi- 
ta basis—on the small and middle-sized 
community. Helping these cities is the 
goal of the construction grant part of 
the Federal act. 

The bill as authorized for fiscal year 
1964 calls for an expenditure of $100 
million for construction. We know from 
past experience that this will be matched 
by some $500 million which will be con- 
tributed by the local community and in 
some cases, by States. The effort, in 
short, will result in $600 million in new 
sewage treatment construction, 

It is sobering to think that it will take 
10 long years at this rate of construc- 
tion before we can say that we are 
abreast of our municipal needs, but this 
is true. An interruption at this stage of 
$10 million will delay this past 10 years 
and may, through some snowballing ef- 
fect, have even more serious conse- 
quences. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI]. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK]. 

Mr. Chairman, the waste-treatment 
program has been one of the most 
popular ever authorized by Congress. 
The cities like it. The States like it. 
It has been well administered. And 
most important, it is doing what it was 
intended to do—speed up the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment plants. 

Have you ever observed a polluted 
stream? It is offensive to sight and 
smell; to plant and animal. The water 
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it contains is foul and unusable and 
shunned by all. Polluted water is an 
offense to civilized man and it can 
strangle the development of our coun- 
try. We must have clean water to sur- 
vive. It is literally the lifeblood of the 
Nation. 

The 1961 amendments to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act authorized 
the full kit of tools required to control 
pollution. One of the most important 
of these was increased financial assist- 
ance for waste-treatment works con- 
struction. 

Many of us felt when the 1961 amend- 
ments were being debated that the 1956 
act did not provide enough assistance 
to the larger communities, so the maxi- 
mum grant was increased to $600,000. 
As a result, cities over 50,000 population 
now receive 23 percent of all grants as 
compared to 13 percent the earlier act. 
We also established incentives for com- 
munities to get toegther to build the 
more sensible and economic multimu- 
nicipal projects. 

I note from the report of hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
this year that we have had quite a num- 
ber of large projects approved since 1961 
which will serve groups of cities and 
towns. One example is San Diego, Calif., 
where 10 cities and districts joined to- 
gether to build a project costing $50 
million with grants totaling only $2.1 
million. Another is being built by the 
Madison, Wis., Sewerage District at a 
cost of $2.7 million with a grant of 
$360,000. This will serve 13. Wisconsin 
communities. 

It has been stated and restated since 
1956 that it will take $100 million a year 
in grants to encourage sufficient con- 
struction to bring the municipal waste 
problem under control. The testimony 
to this appropriation bill repeatedly em- 
phasizes the importance of the full ap- 
propriation. Those closest to the prob- 
lem, the State water pollution control 
administrators testified that the backlog 
of needed treatment works is still very 
large and we cannot afford to grow com- 
placent. They said that the authorized 
increase from $90 to $100 million for 
construction grants next year is funda- 
mental to continued progress in pollution 
abatement. 

No one questions the importance of a 
strong program of waste-treatment 
works construction. We would all argue, 
I am sure, that we must preserve and 
protect our water resources. There is no 
alternative before us. Waste treatment 
is absolutely essential to the conserva- 
tion of this resource. Public invest- 
ment in the construction of these facili- 
ties is a necessity, not a luxury. Failure 
to appropriate the full $100 million in 
Federal funds will mean the loss of about 
$50 million in local matching funds. It 
will mean that at least 100 municipali- 
ties will continue to pour their wastes 
into our lakes and streams. It will mean 
that we have failed to implement fully 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
and have placed in peril the future of this 
great country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Bass]. 
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Mr. BASS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Blatnik amendment and 
urge its adoption. I think it is impor- 
tant and vital to the health and welfare 
of the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
Mr. Focarty] to close the debate. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. As 
all members of our committee have al- 
ready said there were some of us who 
thought that more money ought to be 
appropriated for this item or that item, 
and some thought less money ought to 
be appropriated. This was a compro- 
mise in our committee. It was the 
judgment of the majority of the com- 
mittee that this amount be kept down 
to the 1963 level. I am supporting the 
committee action. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the point 
has been made several times today that 
the bill as it passed the House provided 
an authorization for the fiscal year 1964 
of $100 million. If we were going to ap- 
propriate in this bill on the basis of 100 
percent of authorizations, this bill would 
be increased by at least a half billion 
dollars. We have pointed out that in the 
fiscal year 1964 the expenditure level, 
when you include the accelerated public 
works program will be some $200 million 
for waste treatment and sewer facilities 
compared with $90 million for the fiscal 
year 1963. 

This $10 million increase which is pro- 
vided in this amendment is not neces- 
sary. We do not break faith with any 
community in the United States. 

We all talk about limiting Federal ex- 
penditures. Here is a place where we 
should certainly keep the limit of ex- 
penditures in the part of this program 
provided in the bill under consideration 
at the 1963 level. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER]. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Blatnik amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the observation has 
been made that there is sufficient money 
available in the accelerated public works 
program to take care of all these waste- 
treatment construction grants. It seems 
to me that failure to vote the full $100 
million provided in the President’s budg- 
et undercuts the accelerated public 
works program, and violates the will of 
the House expressed when it recently 
voted $450 million for that program. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, small 
communities throughout the Nation will 
suffer unless we vote the full amount re- 
quested by the President. The West 
Virginia Water Resources Commission 
recently reported that 65 communities 
with a population of 212,200 still dis- 
charge untreated sewage into streams in 
the State. Eight more towns of 51,400 
persons need plant enlargement or addi- 
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tions. The total cost of municipal sew- 
age treatment needs in West Virginia is 
$46 million, 

The grants under the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act have enabled many 
towns to proceed with needed treatment 
plants, and it is anticipated that the 
State will need all of the assistance it 
can get from this important program in 
the years ahead. I believe West Vir- 
ginia has a vast potential for develop- 
ment of tourism and recreation for 
millions of people elong the Atlantic 
seaboard, and if we are ever to develop 
these facilities to the fullest we must 
take early and effective action to clean 
up stream pollution. 

For these reasons, I strongly urge 
adoption of the Blatnik amendment to 
increase the appropriation for waste- 
treatment grants from $90 to $100 mil- 
lion. I thank the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, with regard to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin I wish to 
point out that we are appropriating 
funds for the coming fiscal year. The 
public works accelerated program which 
he spoke of as an alternative, expires on 
June 30 and there has not even been 
much talk of appropriating funds under 
that program yet for fiscal 1964. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LAIRD. The point I wished to 
make on that was that according to the 
report that I received this morning, in 
the next 2 months $71 million will be ob- 
ligated under this particular program for 
sewer facilities, under the public works 
program. All these expenditures will 
be made in the fiscal year 1964. This is 
in addition to the $90 million provided in 
this particular bill. There is an expendi- 
ture rate of $400 million made available 
under the public works accelerated pro- 
gram and of that amount $41 million is 
being expended in the fiscal year 1963. 
But this expenditure will be made in the 
fiscal year 1964. The obligation will be 
made before June 30 under the terms of 
this particular legislation. 

The obligations that will be made be- 
fore June 30 come under the terms of 
this particular legislation. Your pro- 
gram in this area will be increased by 
about 25 percent in fiscal 1964. Many 
of the programs that were approved by 
the State boards of public health under 
this program have been shifted into the 
accelerated public works program in 
those areas that are depressed. These 
funds will be used to a greater extent 
in the areas that are not qualified under 
the present program. I do hope that the 
funding level of 1963 will be maintained 
by the House today. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, for 
the benefit of the membership, I should 
like to announce that when we get back 
into the House I am going to ask per- 
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marks on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Larrp) there 
were—ayes 105, noes 97. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Larp and 
Mr. BLATNIK. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
124, noes 147. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GRANTS FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 

For grants for maternal and child-health 
services, services for crippled children, and 
child-welfare services as authorized in title 
V, parts 1, 2, and 3, of the Social Security 
Act, as amended (42 U.S.C., ch. 7, subch. V; 
74 Stat. 995-997), $86,943,000, of which 
$25,000,000 shall be available for services for 
crippled children, $25,000,000 for maternal 
and child-health services, $33,000,000 for 
child-welfare services, and $3,943,000 for re- 
search, training, or demonstration projects 
in child welfare: Provided, That any allot- 
ment to a State pursuant to section 502(b) 
or 512(b) of such Act shall not be included 
in computing for the purposes of subsections 
(a) and (b) of sections 504 and 514 of such 
Act an amount expended or estimated to be 
expended by the State: Provided further, 
That $1,000,000 of the amount available un- 
der section 502(b) of such Act shall be used 
only for special projects for mentally re- 
tarded children. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I take this time to make 
inquiry of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Larrp] with respect to the Kerr- 
Mills program. On page 250 through 
page 253 testimony by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Celebrezze, and also by Mr. Cohen, es- 
tablishes the fact that some 28 States are 
already participating in the Kerr-Mills 
program. I note further that one State, 
New Jersey, is in the process of submit- 
ting a plan pursuant to legislation en- 
acted by New Jersey. I note further that 
a short time ago the States of Indiana, 
Ohio, South Dakota, and Nevada were in 
the process of qualifying for participa- 
tion. I should like to state to the Com- 
mittee and to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that the Minnesota State Senate 
a week ago today passed enabling legisla- 
tion by unanimous vote, and that the 
house of representatives of my State is 
in the process of passing this legislation. 
In all probability it will be signed by the 
Governor of Minnesota. 

The question I should like to direct to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is this: 
In light of the itemizations of the funds 
allocated to States as set forth on page 
251 of the hearings, will the new States 
such as Indiana, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Nevada, Minnesota, and others that may 
pass enabling legislation, be entitled to 
participate during fiscal year 1964 in the 
Kerr-Mills program? 

Mr. LAIRD. The answer to that ques- 
tion is “Yes,” they will be able to par- 
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ticipate in the Kerr-Mills program. 
There is a table on page 251, to which 
the gentleman from Minnesota refers, 
that covers only those States and the 
estimates for fiscal year 1964 for those 
States that the Department was reason- 
ably certain would be participating in 
the Kerr-Mills program during 1964. 
There was no way of telling at the time 
what action would be taken by the other 
States, such as Minnesota. After the 
Minnesota Legislature completes its ac- 
tion it must then submit its plan to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for approval. With that ap- 
proval I am sure funds will be made 
available for the program of Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I appreciate the 
response of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. FOGARTY. There are other 
States that are considering coming un- 
der this program. My own State of 
Rhode Island is not in the table on page 
251, either. But this week the State 
Legislature is considering legislation to 
take advantage of the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram. Under the Kerr-Mills program, 
any State that adopts a law and whose 
plan has been approved by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
is assured of funds to carry out their 
program under the basic law and this 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

On page 37 of the bill, which the Clerk 
has just read, there is the item of $2,725 
million for grants to States for public 
assistance. Under this authorization 
will funds be available for new States 
which may qualify under the Kerr-Mills 
program during fiscal year 1964? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is correct. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SECURITY ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 

For expenses necessary for organizing, and 
holding in the District of Columbia, during 
calendar year 1964, the Fifteenth General 
Meeting of the International Social Security 
Association, including advances without re- 
gard to section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (31 U.S.C. 529); personal services 
without regard to civil service or classifica- 
tion laws; employment of aliens; hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles; printing and binding 
without regard to section 11 of the Act of 
March 1, 1919 (44 U.S.C. 111); rents in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere; and not 
to exceed $14,000 for official reception and 
representation expense, $95,000, to remain 
available until June 30, 1965. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Bow: On page 
40, line 7, strike out “$14,000” and insert 


“$7,000”, and in line 8, strike out “$95,000” 
and insert 888,000“. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment goes to the question of rep- 
resentation allowances for 1 dinner for 
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supposedly 800 people who are going to 
be there. The budget has in it $14,000 
for “Reception and buffet’—just a din- 
ner. This is not a large amount we are 
reducing here, but it is a precedent I 
think we should be very careful about. 
If we begin to allow items such as $14,000 
for a dinner to entertain our friends from 
abroad for that many people, I can say 
to you we are establishing a very bad 
precedent. 

In the hearings it is said that this 
agency consulted the State Department 
as to how much they would need. Now, 
if there is any place they should not 
have gone if they wanted to be economi- 
cal, they should not have gone to the 
State Department on the question of 
representation allowance. But, I think 
we here in the House had better begin 
to set limitations on these amounts. 
What I have done is cut it in half, from 
$14,000 to $7,000 and left them enough 
money to carry on this meeting. I hope 
the House will go along with this idea. 
This is not meant in any way as criticism 
of this committee. I wish the House 
would go along, as we bring up these 
representation allowances from now on, 
and help us keep down these amounts. 
One agency will come in that is going 
from a $4,500 a year request to about 
$67,000 a year. It is completely out of 
hand. This is a good place to establish 
now, without hurting anybody, a re- 
duction from $14,000 to $7,000 for one 
reception, buffet. I notice they have 
got $600 in here for coffee. 

Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I assure the gentleman 
that since this transcript has been re- 
leased, they have assured me that they 
are also going to serve coffee, tea, and 
milk, 

Mr. BOW. Iam glad the dairy farm- 
ers are getting some of it, but I will bet 
some of the people are now before the 
Foreign Trade Commission for re- 
lief because the whisky people are out 
of work, and probably they will get a 
little extra work out of this. 

Mr. LAIRD. I might be able to sup- 
port the gentleman’s amendment if he 
had perhaps gone to $10,000 in this item. 

Mr. BOW. Oh, now; for 800 people? 
This is not the king of Morocco we are 
going to entertain, when they pay out 
$35,000 for the dinner, but these are 
social security people. They ought to 
set an example. What are they going 
to think if we give them a $7,000 dinner 
over here while they are having one 
terrific time getting along on what they 
are getting on social security? Now, 
let us get down to a sensible basis. Let 
us cut out this idea of lavish dinners 
for the social security administrators 
and see if we cannot save a little money 
and maybe some day give the people on 
social security a little more relief instead 
of big banquets for VIP's here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 759 of the hear- 
ings there is a breakdown of the $14,000 
for entertainment of 800 people. Part 
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of it is to provide a dinner which will 
cost $8 per person. There is $600 in 
there for coffee, tea, and milk, and if 
anybody expects that any distiller is go- 
ing to make a dime out of this $14,000 
request, they are just wrong. I do not 
believe this is enough money. I believe 
they will come back for more, and I 
think they should. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. When did the price of 
milk go up? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I understand Gov- 
ernment supports are keeping the price 
of milk up. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the price of milk 
increased that much lately, can the gen- 
tleman tell me? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think it is probably 
due to the support price. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, we ought to drive 
a herd of cows in and let these people 
milk the cows. That would be cheaper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Committee 
divided, and there were—ayes 75, noes 
72. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION 

For the construction and equipment of 
buildings and facilities on the grounds of 
Howard University, under the supervision of 
the General Services Administration, includ- 
ing planning, architectural, and engineering 
services, and site acquisition, $6,245,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That the unexpended balances as of June 30, 
1963, of appropriations heretofore made 
available for planning, construction, or pur- 
chase of any Howard University facility, shall 
be merged with this appropriation. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this in order to 
inquire as to whether the provision of 
the bill under “Construction,” to be 
found on page 43—that is the second 
item on construction—includes the pur- 
chase of Griffith Stadium, in other 
words the old baseball park? 

Mr. FOGARTY. If the gentleman 
will yield, that is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Tell me whether this 
was appraised? What is the price tag 
on this abandoned ball park? 

Mr. FOGARTY. It is $1.5 million for 
the land. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this considered to be 
a fair price, or what is the story? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Well, I am no real 
estate appraiser, but about a year ago 
Howard University, because of the need 
for expansion, looked at this land and 
selected an independent appraiser who 
I am told has been acceptable to the 
courts of the District of Columbia. They 
came up with an appraisal of $1,450,000 
for the land and about $250,000 to de- 
molish the present stadium and clear 
the site. The price amounted to $3.76 
a square foot, I am told. Then the Gen- 
eral Services Administration was called 
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in and they made an appraisal. The 
price finally agreed on was $1.5 million 
which would be reduced by the amount 
of rent they pay prior to taking title. 
The cost of clearing the site in addi- 
tion to this. The price the owners 
wanted was $2,500,000. 

Mr. GROSS. But does the gentleman 
from Rhode Island think the Govern- 
ment got a fair deal? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Well, the price is in 
conformity with the expert appraisers’ 
estimate. That is all the information we 
have on the subject. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, it certainly was a 
white elephant, was it not? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I really do not know. 
The gentleman from Iowa knows more 
about it than Ido. I do not know much 
about it. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know much 
about it, or I would not be up here ask- 
ing questions. 

Mr. FOGARTY. This is the informa- 
tion which our committee received from 
representatives of Howard University, 
and GSA, that these two appraisals were 
made, and they thought they were fair 
appraisals. Whether it was right or not, 
I am in no position to make any judg- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
any comparisons as to the value of prop- 
erty which is located around the stadium, 
or ball park? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No, the committee 
does not have, but the appraisals on both 
the part of the GSA and the independ- 
ent appraisers certainly must have con- 
sidered the value of the property sur- 
rounding Griffith Stadium. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND YOUTH OFFENSES 

For grants for demonstration, evaluation, 
and training projects, and for technical as- 
sistance, relating to control of juvenile de- 
linquency and youth offenses, and for salaries 
and expenses in connection therewith, $6,- 
700,000, to remain available only until June 
30, 1964. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor which 
worked on the program that is here be- 
ing appropriated for. At that time the 
Congress changed very considerably the 
ideas that the Department had concern- 
ing this particular program. We decided 
instead of the Federal Government going 
out and actually trying itself to control 
delinquency, we would merely provide 
some seed money for some demonstra- 
tion projects and then the administrators 
would try to analyze these demonstra- 
tion projects and develop some infor- 
mation for other cities or areas to use. 

That was the nub of the projects pro- 
gram. It will expire in 1964 and the last 
year of appropriations under that act are 
in this bill. However, we find that in the 
administration of the program, most of 
the money that was spent was spent for 
what they call planning. P , as 
used by those administering the program, 
does not mean what planning means as 
we know it in Army Engineers’ terms. 
As they use the term, it really consists of 
forming a superstructure to tell the local 
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people what they have got to do. Ac- 
cording to the hearings, the administra- 
tors say that they will spend most of the 
money in 1964 for the demonstration 
projects rather than planning. In the 
appropriation language it is limited so 
money cannot be held for spending in fu- 
ture years. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee this question. As I under- 
stand it as to any new projects started in 
1964, the cities in which those projects 
are located will not have any reason to 
believe that they are going to get more 
money in 1965 or 1966; is that correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Not unless the com- 
mittee decides to extend the present law 
beyond June 30 of this year. The ac- 
tion by this committee ends this program 
a year from June unless the legislative 
committee decides to extend the present 
law. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The fact that 
you have stricken full funding in this 
does not in any way change that? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No, there is no 
money after 1964. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to make it 
clear that I concur in the statement 
made by the gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land. We are making no commitment 
beyond 1964 in this program. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. There are to be 
three more demonstration projects 
awarded in 1964. So far the Depart- 
ment has required that they all be al- 
most identical—comprehensive, That 
was not to have been the case under the 
law; they were to have distributed them 
around the country. There are none 
in the South. There are really none in 
the rural areas. They were to have dif- 
ferent types of projects to be measured 
so that information could be distributed 
that would better pertain to different 
type areas. So I question whether we 
are going to get demonstration value out 
of the additional projects of the same 
type. However, I was one of those who 
brought this up in the full committee 
and the committee ruled to leave the 
funds for the additional projects in the 
bill so we now have the proposition of 
permitting these other projects for the 
1964 year. 

I should like to point out that 
there are 16 “planning” projects being 
“planned” at the present time. Accord- 
ing to the Administrator's statements 
before the committee only three of these 
under funds left in this bill will become 
action demonstration projects. I know 
the Department has been telling people 
in the 16 cities they are to get one of 
these projects, but the people in 13 cities 
are being played for suckers, because 
only 3 are to get them. They were com- 
mitted at the time the bill passed to 
place one in the District of Columbia. 
So the chances are 14 to 1 that people 
who think they will get approval of com- 
prehensive projects will not receive it. 

I bring this up at this time so those 
who support these programs may know it 
is not being administered in accordance 
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with the intent of the law. Six out of 
the seven members of the subcommittee 
agree it is not being administered ac- 
cording to the intent of the law. So 
those of us who helped draft the legis- 
lation are giving a warning that a close 
look should be taken at the authorizing 
legislation when they come up for an 
extension next year with a view to either 
changing it or not extending it. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this afternoon our com- 
mittee had the right to sit during gen- 
eral debate. We were informed that we 
would be notified when general debate 
closed, and that we would then cease and 
come over when we started to read the 
bill. The first notice we had was the one 
bell when you had a teller vote. 

When I got over here I found we were 
on page 16. I had in mind raising a 
point of order against the expression on 
page 13, line 12, regarding the Food and 
Drug Administration, with respect to 
compensation for informers. That is 
eo legislation on an appropriation 

It strikes me that if the Food and 
Drug Administration want to use public 
funds to pay informers, an authority in 
some cases I think they should have, they 
should come before our committee and 
we should have some standards and 
some understanding as to what this 
money is to be used for and how it is 
to be used. I think it is unfortunate that 
an agency in getting an appropriation 
should have the legislative right to use 
money to hire informers without any 
restrictions or without any instructions 
or without any other further consent on 
the part of Congress. 

I wanted to return to this page by 
unanimous consent, but my good col- 
league, the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty], said no, we could not al- 
low that, because if we did other ques- 
tions would arise. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Iam sorry the gen- 
tleman was not here at the time, but I 
could not accede to the request. The 
main reason we went along with this 
proposed language was that it was 
known by the Department that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office at one time in- 
formed the Narcotics Division when they 
had a similar matter under considera- 
tion that there was such language in the 
appropriation bill. This is the same 
language that was used in connection 
with the Narcotics Act and by other Gov- 
ernment agencies, and it is being used 
for the same purpose as in connection 
with the enforcement of the Narcotics 
Act. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Last year when we 
had the Food and Drug Administration 
before us the question arose of com- 
plaints that inspectors in drugstores and 
canning factories were using concealed 
recorders so that when they went 
through the plants they were recording 
secretly the conversations. If you will 
look at the report of our committee at 
that time, we reached an agreement with 
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the Food and Drug Administration that 
they would discontinue the use of such 
recorders. I have received one com- 
plaint since then. I do not know how 
many complaints we are going to get. 
On account of the background, I do sub- 
mit that we ought to have some legisla- 
tive standards if we are going to allow 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
pay informers and do “gestapo” work. 
I am sorry that this legislation is in an 
appropriation bill. It is purely legisla- 
tion. I am sorry that I do not have the 
privilege of objecting to it. We will try 
to get it out some other way. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. The statement that the 
gentleman made that this is clearly leg- 
islative is open to some question because 
in the basic Food and Drug Act there is 
an implied provision that the use of in- 
formants by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration would be authorized. This 
language merely gives authority to make 
these payments so that the General Ac- 
counting Office will not raise any ques- 
tion with regard to this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise and associate 
myself with the remarks of my colleague 
from Iowa [Mr. SMITH], relating to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency and 
youth offenses. As a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, it was my 
thought that the people dealing with 
juvenile delinquency could get along 
with somewhat less than the money 
which was given to them by the commit- 
tee. 

However, having a great deal of re- 
spect for and confidence in the chair- 
man and the subcommittee, I shall abide 
by the wishes of the full committee and 
I shall not offer an amendment at this 
time to reduce the amount of money 
for the juvenile delinquency program. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I would be 
less than honest with the Members of 
this House if I did not state to them 
that as a former member of the legisla- 
tive committee which drafted this legis- 
lation, as a Member who has interested 
himself in the entire problem of juvenile 
delinquency control and as a Member 
who happens to have one of these plan- 
ning grants in his own city of New Haven, 
Conn., I would be less than honest, 
as I said, if I did not state that I am not 
completely happy with the way this pro- 
gram has been conducted to date. 

I think the President of the United 
States is to be commended for his great 
efforts to make a start in the field of 
juvenile delinquency control. I think 
the idea is good. I think the motive 
and the purpose are excellent. But, I 
do think we have to change the approach 
which those who are administering this 
juvenile delinquency program have used 
to date in many cases. 

We hear a great deal about compre- 
hensive planning. We hear a great deal 
about the need for planning grants and 
we hear that these planning activities 
must be comprehensive in nature. 
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What we need in this field and what 
was intended by the legislative commit- 
tee, however, was not so much planning 
of a comprehensive nature—there has 
been planning and study for many years 
by all kinds of agencies—but action pro- 
grams; as I understand it, that is the 
legislative intent. In other words, we 
felt that the Government should initiate 
action programs and demonstration pro- 
grams so that we can learn from these 
programs and communicate this knowl- 
edge to other cities and other towns 
throughout the United States. 

I am informed that most of the money 
in this appropriation today is for action 
programs. Is it correct, Mr. Chairman, 
that this money is intended to start three 
new action programs in addition to the 
two others initiated in fiscal year 1963? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 
Funds in the bill are principally for that 
purpose. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I would also like to re- 
peat that this program ends in 1964 and 
will undoubtedly come up for renewal. 
Unless many of us see a great deal more 
in the field of action and unless we see 
a reduction in this quantity of compre- 
hensive planning, I am very much con- 
cerned that this program will not stand 
a good chance of renewal. There are 
many of us who are extremely concerned 
about this today. 

I would urge Members of this House to 
support the recommendations of the 
committee on this appropriation, bearing 
in mind that there are many of us who 
are seriously concerned about the future 


progress of the juvenile delinquency proj- 
ect, how it is administered and how the 


funds will be used to get us action in the 
field rather than reports and planning. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island, if he would be good 
enough to answer a question. 

I understand that the $6,700,000 pro- 
vided here in this appropriation under 
the heading of “Juvenile delinquency” is 
not all that is going to be appropriated 
for juvenile delinquency in this bill; is 
that correct? 

Under the National Institute of Mental 
Health there is an additional amount. I 
see from the hearings, on page 319, that 
better than $8 million is going for that 
purpose. Is the whole $8 million budg- 
eted for juvenile delinquency appropri- 
ated under the $177 million in this bill 
for the Institute of Mental Health? 

Could the gentleman tell me where this 
$8 million will be expended? The mobi- 
lization for youth program in New York 
indicated they are receiving more than 
$5 million from the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

Mr. FOGARTY. There is no way in 
which I can tell the gentleman where 
this money will be expended. We are 
making it available for the fiscal year 
1964. None of it will be expended until 
allocations are made by the Mental 
Health Institute and passed upon in the 
usual way by, I think, the Advisory Coun- 
cil. So some of that may not be ex- 
pended until May or June of the next 
calendar year. 
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Mr. QUIE. Could the gentleman give 
any indication what communities might 
have a program that would come under 
this expenditure of money? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am sorry but I 
cannot. 

Mr. QUIE. Is there any requirement 
that this money be used for the study of 
mental health? Or can it be used on 
any program of juvenile delinquency? 

Mr, FOGARTY. No; there is none in 
the bill. 

Mr. QUIE. There is an additional 
amount of money indicated for the ju- 
venile delinquency program under the 
“Office education, $760,000.” Is the full 
request granted? 

Mr. FOGARTY. A large part of it. 

Mr. QUIE. And also under the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, another $371,000. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The full amount was 
allowed. 

Mr. QUIE. And the additional amount 
under “Vocational rehabilitation.” Is 
that full amount, $340,000, available as 
well? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We cut the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program for re- 
search and training by $5 million and 
so there may be a reduction there. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman. 

This means that the Federal Govern- 
ment is financing a tremendous amount 
of social studies and action on juvenile 
delinquency all over the country. We 
are under the assumption that we are 
going to be expanding juvenile delin- 
quency study by $6,700,000, but instead 
we find that between $8 and $9 million 
more is appropriated in this bill for this 
purpose. When the authorization bill 
was before this Congress in 1961, we 
were led to understand that this would 
be a demonstration action project pro- 
gram limited to five to seven areas where 
the people all over the country could 
see what was happening. 

Some of us tried to have an amend- 
ment adopted providing that this would 
be done in the District of Columbia, that 
the District of Columbia would be the 
demonstration project because it is the 
Capital of the United States and the 
problem here is as great, if not greater, 
than any other place in the United 
States. This is essentially a Federal re- 
sponsibility, a Federal role here in the 
District of Columbia because it is the 
responsibility of all 50 States, and yet 
to date nothing has been done other 
than some preplanning work. We are 
long on planning and short on action. 
The people in the District are thinking 
of some action programs this coming 
year, but when you take a look at activi- 
ties after 2 years here in the District of 
Columbia you find nothing has been 
done. It shows again how slowly the 
Federal Government acts, how slowly 
the Government moves. Our Govern- 
ment people spend all their time plan- 
ning, planning, and planning, and then 
make reports. There have been studies 
in many States. They have set up com- 
missions and have been studying the 
problem continually of juvenile delin- 
quency. There are volumes and volumes 
and volumes of studies, and now this 
money that we have appropriated in the 
past to the program has just added more 
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studies to fill up the library shelves with 
additional volumes. I say it is time we 
had some action programs so we can 
see what happens when progress is made, 
rather than to make more studies. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am terribly interested 
in this problem. I greatly respect the 
sentiments that have been expressed by 
gentlemen who are on the subcommittee, 
all of whom I admire greatly. The find- 
ings they report disturbed me. I am 
very sorry I have not had the opportunity 
to read the hearings except in a most 
cursory fashion. 

Now, if I may have the benefit of the 
attention of the gentlemen who have 
addressed us, it is very important for 
me to call attention to a letter I have 
received from a very distinguished pro- 
fessor of criminology at the University 
of California, a most eminent authority 
in his field, who has written me on this 
subject. I took the matter up with a 
couple of colleagues who are interested 
but because of this discussion this after- 
noon, in my opinion, it is worth reading 
parts of Professor Lohman’s letter. 

He states: 

I am writing to follow up our telephone 
conversation of the 19th concerning the Fed- 
eral program dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency and youth crime. It would be 
unfortunate if the act did not receive con- 
tinuing support at this time. 


May I say at this point, Iam very glad 
we are going along with the program. 
He states further, however: 


An effective program of Federal aid that 
would help tap and mobilize local resources 
could be of immeasurable value in develop- 
ing new emphasis in coping with the bur- 
geoning problems of delinquency and crime. 


He goes on to say: 


I believe that an unfortunate distinction 
has arisen in the minds of some of your col- 
leagues in regard to their thinking between 
planning and action. In traditional terms, 
the distinction has been appropriate. How- 
ever, the planning grants under the act are 
so designed as to activate communities in 
new and promising considerations of the 
problem. For example, one immediate fruit 
of planning is the active reallocation of re- 
sources which, in many instances, is as im- 
portant as the supply of additional resources. 
In any event, I believe it would be ill advised 
to support programs which do not signifi- 
cantly relate to the total community context 
in which the delinquency arises, and one of 
the most important fruits of the current pro- 
gram is to sensitize and encourage explora- 
tion of the problem in these terms. If this 
is not done, there is grave danger that Fed- 
eral money would be siphoned off in tradi- 
tional and ineffective ways. 


That is the burden of Professor Loh- 
man’s statement. I do hope it will be 
taken up and considered. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The professor is 
assuming he has the answer and that 
that is the only answer. We are saying 
there are a number of projects, and that 
all of the money should not be spent in 
identical projects. We should have one 
or two of them and other projects. I do 
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not think anybody should believe they 
have the whole and complete answer, 
and that only one project should be tried. 
If that were so, we should not pass the 
legislation. We want demonstration 
projects to find out the whole picture. 

Mr. COHELAN. I think authorities of 
the caliber of Professor Lohman would 
certainly agree with the gentleman, but 
there is a mighty wide distinction be- 
tween planning and action, and it is most 
important to coordinate local activities 
and local resources in these action pro- 
grams. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 905. The Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
are each authorized to make available not to 
exceed $5,000 from funds available for sal- 
aries and expenses under titles I and I, re- 
spectively, for entertainment, not otherwise 
provided for, of officials, visiting scientists, 
and other experts of other countries. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: Page 51, 
immediately after line 6, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec, 906. None of the funds appropriated 
in this Act shall be used to conduct or assist 
in conducting any program (including but 
not limited to the payment of salaries, ad- 
ministrative expenses, and the conduct of re- 
search activities) related directly or indi- 
rectly to the establishment of a national 
service corps or similar domestic peace corps 
type of program,” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is simple. It 


would prohibit the use of funds appro- 


priated in this bill for any activities— 
including the payment of salaries—of the 
so-called Domestic Peace Corps Study 
Group, which is located in offices at 736 
Jackson Place. 

This is the outfit which was set up 
some time ago, without specific authority 
of Congress, to beat the drums for a Do- 
mestic Peace Corps, or National Service 
Corps as it is now called. The study 
group is staffed with personnel borrowed 
from other Government agencies and de- 
partments, including, or so I am told, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I intend to offer identical 
amendments to other appropriation bills 
in the hope that this unauthorized study 
group will be put out of business. 

As I mentioned previously, the study 
group has been operating for some 
time—at least since the first of the 
year—and yet it was not until April 11 
that President Kennedy submitted to 
Congress a special message proposing a 
National Service Corps and it was on 
that date that the administration’s Na- 
tional Service Corps bill was introduced. 

Since I first learned of the existence 
of the study group, in January, I have 
endeavored to obtain as many facts as 
possible concerning the operations of the 
outfit. In dealing with an administra- 
tion which admits to a policy of news 
management, it has not been an easy 
task. 

I do know that there are at least 
20 persons, and probably more, on the 
study group staff. I do not know all of 
their names or their salary levels for the 
simple reason that the chief National 
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Service Corps planner, Robert Hackett, 
special assistant to Attorney General 
Kennedy, has refused to respond to my 
requests for this information. That is 
one effective way to manage the news— 
just ignore a request for information, no 
matter how simple or legitimate. 

I also know that the group has been 
busy sending out thousands of “national 
service program” questionnaires to all 
parts of the country. I also know that at 
least one study group staff member has 
been traveling around the country in an 
effort to build up public support for the 
program. Someday I hope to find out 
what all this is costing the American 
taxpayers, and perhaps one of my col- 
leagues with some influence with the 
New Frontier might be willing to lend 
me a hand. 

I contend that all of the activities of 
the study group, including the borrowing 
of personnel from other agencies and de- 
partments—in behalf of a National Serv- 
ice Corps which has never been author- 
ized and which was not even formally 
proposed to Congress until April 11—are 
being conducted without authority. It 
is for this reason that I offer this amend- 
ment, and I would hope that it will re- 
ceive the support of all Members who 
want to protect the prerogatives of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. an, we had no requests for 
appropriations in this area at all. The 
committee did not have any authority 
to appropriate any funds in this area 
so we have included nothing in the bill. 
I do not see that the amendment ac- 
complishes anything. At the same time, 
I will say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that I do not see any reason for arguing 
about the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

a CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill, as amended, 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 5888) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended to 
pass. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? 

If not, the Chair will put them en 
gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 


tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BOW. I am, Mr. Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Bow moves to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


The SPEAKER, Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. ANNUAL AMER- 
ICANIZATION DAY PARADE 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 28, 1963, Jersey 
City, N.J., held its annual Americaniza- 
tion Day parade which brought out 50,- 
000 people in addition to those participat- 
ing in the parade. This year’s event 
honored the 20th anniversary of the 
death of the four chaplains who so val- 
iantly sacrificed their lives when the 
troopship SS Dorchester was torpedoed 
off Greenland, February 3, 1943. The pa- 
rade was an auspicious occasion and one 
which I feel might well be brought to 
the attention of my colleagues and the 
people of our country, particularly at 
this time in our history. 

Clinton E. Fisk, Post No. 132, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, is to be compli- 
mented for sponsoring this annual pa- 
triotie observance. 

The Hudson Dispatch, a local news- 
paper published at Union City, N.J., in 
my congressional district, editorialized 
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this event in its issue of Saturday, April 
27, 1963, and it reads as follows: 


GREAT PARADE Honors GREAT HEROES 


Once again for the 32d year, Jersey City 
will be the locale of one of the Nation’s un- 
surpassed patriotic spectacles—the American- 
ization Day parade sponsored by Capt. Clin- 
ton E. Fisk Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
This 1963 observance, which will be held to- 
morrow, is of unusual significance, in that it 
is being dedicated to the heroic memories of 
the famous four chaplains—two Protestant 
ministers, a Catholic priest, and a Jewish 
rabbi, who sacrificed their lives in order that 
others aboard the Dorchester might survive 
when their troopship was torpedoed off 
Greenland, February 3, 1943. 

There may be similar demonstrations of 
Americanism in various parts of our great 
Nation that may approach the Hudson Coun- 
ty rally in numbers of units participating 
and in the intensity of patriotic devotion dis- 
played, but we are certain none has, or will 
ever outdo it. With the cold war worsened 
because of the Cuban and Laotian crises and 
the renewed demands of the Kremlin for a 
united Germany at the same time the So- 
viets thwart all efforts to achieve disarma- 
ment, it is most fitting that such a demon- 
stration of what our treasured American 
heritage means is presented. 

Clergymen of the three faiths represented 
by the wearers of the cloth who gave up their 
life preservers and went down with their 
sinking ship will serve as grand marshals for 
this year’s Americanization Day parade. 
They are Rev. Abram Pepling, of Second 
Reformed Church; Rev. Edmund Rigney, of 
St. Anne’s Roman Catholic Church; and 
Rabbi Abraham Gottesman, of Congregation 
Beth-David. Gov. Richard J. Hughes is ex- 
pected to be in the reviewing stand at Per- 
shing Field, along with Mayor Thomas 
Gangemi. 

It was Governor Hughes who proclaimed 
February 3 last—the 20th anniversary of the 
tragic loss of 677 lives—as Dorchester Day 
in honor of Rev. John P. Washington, assist - 
ant pastor of St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic 
Church, in Hudson County’s Arlington; Rev. 
Clark V. Poling, Schenectady, N.Y., and Rev. 
George L. Fox, Sharon, Vt., both Protestants, 
and Rabbi Alexander D. Goode of York, Pa. 
New Jersey American Legion sponsored a 
special program at the War Memorial Build- 
ing in Trenton. In February 1951, President 
Truman dedicated in memory of the heroic 
chaplains a $200,000 edifice in Philadelphia, 
built with contributions from 10,000 mem- 
bers of different religious faiths. 

Some 25,000 marchers, accompanied by 
more than 50 bands and drum and bugle 
corps, will participate in tomorrow’s colorful 
parade. Covering the traditional route from 
Belmont Avenue and Hudson Boulevard, 
north to Manhattan Avenue, east on that 
thoroughfare to Pershing Field will be mem- 
bers of veterans’ organizations, military, 
fraternal, religious, and civic groups, and Boy 
and Girl Scout troops. Tens of thousands of 
spectators will gather along the line of march 
to view the spectacle and Pershing Field will 
be thronged as usual for the program fol- 
lowing the parade. With fine weather fore- 
cast, new records are likely tomorrow both 
in numbers of those parading and in 
onlookers. 


Mr. Speaker, it was a distinct pleasure 
for me to join in the program; and I also 
commend to my colleagues that they 
read the fine inspiring patriotic ad- 
dresses made by Maj. Gen. James F. 
Cantwell, Chief of Staff, New Jersey De- 
partment of Defense; Col. Stephen V. 
Ralph, Assistant Commander, 2d U.S. 
Army, Camp Kilmer, N.J.; Capt. Lester 
L. McDowell, U.S. Naval Reserves, 3d 
Naval District; and Edward J. Neron, 
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national commander, Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc., delivered to the 
large audience in attendance at Pershing 
Field, Jersey City, N.J., on this occasion: 


REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN DOMINICK V. 
DANIELS 


Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, distin- 
guished guests, and fellow Americans, I am 
greatly honored to have the privilege of par- 
ticipating in this Americanization day pa- 
rade and to join with you in paying homage 
to the heroic memories of the four Army 
chaplains, of three different faiths, Reverend 
Washington (Catholic), Reverend Poling 
(Protestant), Reverend Fox (Protestant), 
and Rabbi Goode (Jewish), who sacrificed 
their Uves when the troopship S.S. Dorches- 
ter was torpedoed off Greenland, February 3, 
1943. 

They were brave and heroic men, who gave 
up their life preservers to save others aboard 
their sinking ship. 

They made the supreme sacrifice to protect 
and preserve the freedom and independence 
which all Americans now enjoy, and we, the 
living, owe them a debt of gratitude. 

And so, today, when we recall with ever- 
deepening pride the valorous acts of these 
four chaplains, we must dedicate our hearts, 
our minds, and our lives to the cause of their 
devotion and sacrifice. À 

The importance of this commemoration is 
appreciated when we realize that we live in a 
world of chaos and great tensions, in a world 
of two conflicting political philosophies 
democracy versus communism—the former 
believes in the democratic ideal of individual 
freedom, and the dignity of man, while the 
later denies the existence of God and free- 
dom of man and demands that all men exist 
for the state. 

These two philosophies are diametrically 
opposed and cannot exist side by side. 

The continuation of our independence and 
freedom has never been a certainty. We 
have no guarantee that our independence 
and freedom will continue; particularly is 
this true today when we see com- 
munism stirring up unrest and creating ten- 
sions amongst the free nations of the world 
and openly boasting that atheistic com- 
munism will dominate the whole world, in- 
cluding the United States; witness the 
troubles occurring in Laos, Vietnam, South. 
and Central America, Germany and Cuba. 

Therefore, it behooves us as loyal and 
patriotic citizens, to be ready and willing to 
continue, with utmost determination, the 
struggle to preserve our freedom and liberty. 

We must be willing to make sacrifices that 
Americans were never called upon to make 
before. We are the leader of the free world 
and we shall continue to be the strongest 
Nation in the world, both economically and 
militarily, so long as we the people have the 
will and determination to be free and in- 
dependent. 

We assemble here today to honor four 
American chaplains who gave their lives in 
the cause of democracy and to pay tribute 
to America, its institutions and traditions 
and to the thousands of men and women who 
gave their lives to secure for us the freedom 
and liberty which we, as citizens, enjoy. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks 
to the Clinton E. Fisk Post No. 132, V.F.W., 
for sponsoring this annual parade for the 
32d year which seryes to remind us of our 
precious heritage and to inculcate in the 
minds and hearts of our people, especially 
our youth, the desire and the will to preserve 
the spirit of our freedom and liberty, for 
ourselves and future generations, 

Thank you. 


REMARKS OF Mas. Gen. JAmES F. CANTWELL, 
CHIEF or Starr, New JERSEY DEPARTMENT 
or DEFENSE, TRENTON, NJ. 


It has been my privilege and my pleasure 
to participate in Jersey City’s Americaniza- 
tion Day observance for several years. 
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I have come to look forward to this yearly 
occasion, wishing to add my own small con- 
tribution to the great success that it is. 

These are my sentiments because through 
this observance, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars are presenting to this community an 
opportunity to state its attachment to all 
that we cherish and love in our American 
democracy. 

The Clinton E, Fisk Post, with the active 
cooperation of the mayor and many civic- 
minded citizens, have given us this opportu- 
nity to declare, in no uncertain terms, that 
the meaning of Americanism has not 


It has been noted, I am sure, that there 
are three grand marshals—clergymen— 
representatives of all clergymen who served 
as chaplains in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

But at this time we also commemorate 
the four chaplains who died, heroically, in 
the sinking of the troopship Dorchester, on 
February 3, 1943. 

It was reported by survivors that these 
chaplains gave their lifejackets to other 
men aboard the torpedoed ship. In so doing, 
they sacrificed their own lives. 

There is a lesson for us in this commemo- 
ration. It is one we must learn if we are 
to preserve our American heritage—our way 
of life. 

There is no doubt in my mind that at 
the moment when the four chaplains gave 
their lifejackets, they were not thinking 
specifically of Americanism or patriotism. 
Their only thought was to save others—to 
do something for a fellow human being. 

And this, I believe, is the very essence of 
Americanism—to recognize that each one of 
us has responsibilities toward his fellow 
man and to live and act according to this 
principle. 

Americanization Day, therefore, is the time 
for us to take inventory of ourselves—of 
our spiritual and moral resources—the time 
to insure that patriotism and love of country 
do not become empty words, merely excuses 
for a parade. 

Patriotism 15 lived every minute of every 
day; otherwise it is an empty show. 

If we analyze the heroism of the four 
chaplains of the Dorchester we find a com- 
mon denominator of deep religious faith in 
each of them. 

For these men, their love of country was 
an extension of their religious faith. It was 
this fact that made it possible for them to 
sacrifice their lives. 

For them, patriotism was not a cold and 
impersonal attitude. It was a warm, positive 
and living emotion. 

This is the quality we must bring to our 
patriotism if we want our democracy to 
endure. 

In our country, we are free to choose—we 


of self-government. 

Ours is a representative democracy which 
is successful only because individual citizens 
and groups of citizens such as the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, help to make it successful. 
In this representative democracy, freedom 
should move ever forward. And patriotism 
is the way to achieve this. 

As I said earlier in ‘these remarks, patriot- 
ism is not merely a parade. It is many basic 
and essential actions and attitudes. Patriot- 
ism is a way of life for individuals who work 
together, who cooperate, to make a better 
society, a better community of people. 

The patriot is loyal to the principles of 


creed, 
The patriot respects his country, its laws, 
and is therefore a good citizen. 
The patriot answers the call of his country 
military service and performs that ser- 
vice to the best of his ability. 
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We will never know in advance if heroism 
will ever be required of us. But we do know 
that patriotism is required of us now. 

It is patriotism which makes us fully aware 
of the duties as well as the rights of 
citizenship. 

If we would truly commemorate the 
chaplains of the Dorchester, if we would 
truly raise a lasting memorial to them, then 
we must show in ourselves the same qualities 
they possessed so fully. 

I emphasize this because our hope lies not 
in armies and weapons but in the minds and 
bodies of good Americans, for they are the 
durable and lasting strength of this Nation. 

In the foreseeable future we will live in an 
atmosphere of cold war—becoming warm and 
hot from time to time. This means that we 
must be prepared at all times to defend our 
free institutions, our way of life. 

But, I repeat, that defense must start now 
and it must start with ourselves. 

Our soldiers, sailors and airmen will not 
be, and indeed, cannot be stronger than the 
people from whom they are drawn. If the 
people are strong in their convictions, indi- 
vidually and collectively, the Armed Forces 
will be strong, too, for they will reflect the 
strength of character of a whole nation. 

In closing, let me say that I am fully 
convinced that we will not allow our liberty 
to be lost by default. There are too many 
good Americans who cherish the ideals and 
the heritage of Americanism too much, to 
allow this. 

Again, I thank you for giving me this op- 
portunity to express my thoughts, Let me 
assure you that being with you today has 
served to inspire me and to make me proud 
of being a citizen of this Nation and this 
State. 

Thank you. 


Remarks OF COL. STEPHEN V. RALPH, ASSIST- 
ANT COMMANDER, 2D US. ARMY, CAMP 
Krumer, NJ. 


Mayor Gangemi, members of the Jersey 
City Council; members of the Capt. Clinton 
E. Fisk Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
Reverend Pepling, Reverend Rigney, Rabbi 
Gottesman, and friends, I am delighted to 
have the opportunity to be in Jersey City 
on this Americanization Day, and, as the 
personal representative of Maj. Gen. James 
D. Alger, Commander of 2d U.S. Army Corps, 
to bring you the best wishes of the com- 
manding general, Ist U.S. Army, Gen, Garri- 
son H. Davison. I want, in particular, to 
salute the members of the clergy who you 
are honoring today. 

The hardy people who early shaped the 
American tradition were moved to leave their 
homelands because they held genuine moral 
and religious ideals which they regarded 
above their own individual safety. They 
braved dangerous oceans and treacherous 
winds and currents to get here. They knew 
not what was beyond the horizon, but they 
did not need to know; they held in their 
hearts the courage of their moral and re- 
ligious convictions and that courage carried 
them through. 

America exemplifies her true being today 
in the same spirit of active and devoted 
citizenship. Moral citizens are motivated 
by an awareness of God which engenders the 
highest standards in personal and national 
conduct. Active citizens insure just and 
flexible government which best serves the 
needs of the people, and a sound economy, 
based on honest toil, opportunity for all, 
and faith in the future. Devoted citizens 
are willing to fulfill the obligation of citizen- 
ship at whatever personal cost because they 
think in terms of service and sacrifice, rather 
than rights and privileges. For nearly three 
centuries the people of this area have played 
a leading role in building American tradi- 
tion, both in peace and war. Today, you 
march in the vanguard of those who 
the challenge to preserve and defend the 
great heritage handed down to us. I hope 
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and believe that the observance of this, the 
Zist annual Americanization Day, by the 
people of Jersey City, and others like it 
throughout the Nation, will serve to bring 
that challenge into clearer focus for all 
Americans. 

Events during the past year have placed 
increasingly forceful emphasis on the fact 
that an imperative national task is to knit 
our Armed Forces, our civilian community, 
and our allies into the stoutest possible and 
most desirable mantle of strength for the 
defense of freedom and the dignity and 
rights of man. 

What endeavor is more worthy of the ut- 
most vigor and dedication that is in us, than 
the crusade for freedom in which we are 
engaged. Let us all reaffirm our loyalty and 
dedication to liberty, 

Let us leave nothing undone, no effort 
spared, to make it crystal clear to all the 
world that freedom and democracy are not 
just things we talk about, but that they 
form the living basis of our everyday 
life * * * that they provide the environ- 
ment in which nothing man dreams is im- 
possible, 

REMARKS OF Carr. LESTER L. MCDowELL, U.S. 
NAVAL RESERVE, 3p NAVAL DISTRICT 

“Greater love hath no man * . We 
Americans are gathered here today to reaffirm 
our belief in the American way of life; and, 
in our gathering here today, we carry on a 
local tradition dating back over 30 years. 
But, in a larger sense, we are exercising one 
of our basic American rights, the right of 
peaceful, public assembly; and, in so doing, 
we are reminded of the other basic rights 
guaranteed by our Constitution, and upheld 
by our courts. 

Another of these, freedom of religion, is 
especially in our thoughts today, as we honor 
the four chaplains. 

Twenty years ago, an American troopship, 
the SS Dorchester, heavily laden with soldiers 
bound overseas, was torpedoed and sunk with 
great loss of life, in the icy February waters 
of the North Atlantic. The four Army chap- 
lains aboard joined together in a unity of 
purpose: to bring order out of the confusion 
on the sinking ship, and to bring reassurance 
to the distraught soldiers who suddenly faced 
the dread unknown in lonely, frigid waters. 

When life jackets had been passed around, 
and there were no more left, these four heroic 
Americans—these men of God—took off their 
own jackets and gave them to others, well 
knowing that they thereby condemned them- 
selves to certain death in the icy waters. 

What sort of men were these, who could, 
in a brief moment, make a brave decision 
that would cost them their lives? They 
were men who knew themselves. They had 
demonstrated their love of God by their 
ordination. They had demonstrated their 
love of country in their commissioning as 
Army chaplains. And, in their final hour, 
they demonstrated, as never before, their 
love of man by their selfless devotion to their 
principles. 

The four were now Army Chaplains. Fox 
and Poling were Protestant ministers; 
Goode, a Jewish rabbi; Washington, a 
Catholic priest. The fortunes of war had 
brought them together on one ship as chap- 
lains for the troops embarked thereon. Their 
duties as chaplains are easily described: “To 
bring God to man and man to God” in their 
respective organizations. 

None of them were supermen. All were 
ordinary mortals. One of them grew up and 
lived in our neighboring towns. He was the 
son of an Irish immigrant family, with a 
wonderfully American name: Father John 

Washington. He was born and brought up 
in Newark, attended Seton Hall and Dar- 
lington; and was a parish assistant in Eliza- 
beth, Orange, and Arlington, before he 
entered the Army. 

Another, George Fox, the oldest of the four 
chaplains, was brought up in Altoona, Pa., 
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the son of a poor railroad worker. Young 
George lied about his age—just 16—and 
served with the Marines in World War I. 
He returned from France with a brace of 
decorations, and resumed life after the war, 
with the Guarantee Trust Co. in New York 
City. Some years later, he entered the min- 
istry, and fulfilled his ministerial calling in 
small villages in Vermont until he entered 
the Army. It is interesting to note that, in 
addition to other civic duties, he was very 
active in veterans’ affairs, and was State 
chaplain, and also State historian, in the 
American Legion in Vermont. 

The other two chaplains, Alexander Goode 
and Clark Poling, followed a family tradition 
as clergymen. Rabbi Goode was born in 
Brooklyn and brought up in Washington, 
where he served a number of years in the 
National Guard. Later, while serving a con- 
gregation in York, Pa., he commuted to Bal- 
timore, where he received his doctorate 
from Johns Hopkins University; and entered 
the Army soon after Pearl Harbor. 

Clark Poling was born into a family of 
ministers. He was brought up in Ohio, 
Massachusetts, and later New York, while his 
father was at the Marble Collegiate Church. 
He left his own church in Schenectady to 
join the Army at the outset of World War II. 

We should count ourselves fortunate that 
we live in a land that boasts such sons as 
these. What godless nation can equal their 
act of love, their demonstration of human 
dignity? 

Their selfless act shall forever remind us 
that with freedom goes responsibility. Free- 
dom is not necessarily free, and it must be 
bought again and again by those who would 
have it, 

The four chaplains had known each other 
but a short time when they faced their 
greatest trial; but they knew themselves, and 
each knew and respected the principles of 
the others. The memory of their heroic act 
of self-sacrifice shall live forever as an in- 
spiration to all mankind, and as a constant 
reminder of the dignity of man. “Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” 

REMARKS BY EDWARD J. NERON, NATIONAL 

COMMANDER, VETERANS OF WorLD Wan I oF 

THE U.S.A. Inc. 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests, I 
consider it a distinct honor and privilege to 
be asked to speak briefly to this wonderful 
gathering on this occasion which has been 
set aside as Loyalty Day. 

We are proud of the steadfast efforts made 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars to establish 
Loyalty Day as a counteraction against the 
demonstrations of the Communists on May 
Day which occurred in so many cities on 
our eastern seaboard. We know that the 
existence of this Nation as a free and inde- 
pendent America is totally dependent upon 
the unswerving loyalty of its people. We 
know too that the priceless heritage of free- 
dom is in constant danger from forces who 
are in opposition to our concepts of free 
government. Therefore it is particularly 
fitting that we meet here today to give ex- 
pression to our feelings with regard to our 
American heritage. 

We are aware that the Communists for 
many many years have been endeavoring 
to sell the American people on the proposal 
that their system represents the govern- 
ment of the future. This concept, of course, 
we can never accept. 

In recent years it appears in some circles 
that the word “loyalty” has been considered 
as being oldfashioned and as being subject 
to ridicule, We must never succumb to this 
doctrine. We are alert to the fact that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty and 
that free and responsible citizenship means 
more than just repeating the Allegiance to 
the Flag. We are appreciative of the won- 
derful privileges we enjoy as U.S. citizens 
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and we rebel against a regimented society 
where people and institutions are dominated 
by a central government. 

Communism lives by the torch, it must 
tear down and destroy institutions and free- 
dom loving people in order to maintain its 
existence. We have only to look at the 
plight of countries which have fallen under 
the yoke of Soviet Russia to realize just 
what life under Communist dictation means 
to freedom loving people, 

People from all sections of the world 
would give up their most cherished posses- 
sions to join us in American citizenship. 
The enslaved nations throughout the world 
cling to their hope of freedom and we should 
never be satisfied with a world order that 
commits a free and independent people to 
the domination of a foreign power and an 
alien way of life. 

Personal liberty is a cherished 
but the price of its continuance is presence 
and vigilance. 

So we give thanks today to the inspiring 
work of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in at- 
tempting to alert the citizenship of this Na- 
tion as to the dangers of international] com- 
munism and the efforts of alien forces to 
undermine and destroy those principles of 
freedom and democracy which are the herit- 
age of liberty loving people. 


THESE ARE THE GUILTY 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 12, 1963, Hon. Carleton Putnam 
addressed a Lincoln’s Birthday dinner at 
the Willard Hotel in Washington. Mr. 
Putnam is the author of “Race and Rea- 
son,” a current best seller, which deals 
with race relations from an objective 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Putnam’s brilliant Lincoln Day ad- 
dress is of such significance that I feel 
it worthy of being included here as part 
of my remarks: 

THESE ARE THE GUILTY 
(Address by Carleton Putnam) 

Mr, Chairman, Mr. German, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, let me begin 
by acknowledging a debt—a debt of grati- 
tude and appreciation to Clifford Newell and 
Mark German for arranging this impressive 
meeting tonight. An attendance of over 600 
is more than any of us expected, especially 
in the face of an ice storm in Maryland and 
Virginia. I'm proud and grateful to your 
committee for inviting me to speak here, and 
I'm proud and grateful to you for coming. 

It’s true that about 2 years ago I wrote a 
short book—hardly more than a mono- 
graph—called “Race and Reason” which has 
caused some controversy. A few attacks 
have even been made on it. Therefore, every 
now and then, friends of mine, here and 
there, have been good enough to give me a 
platform—like this one tonight—from which 
to answer those attacks. 

So far it hasn't been an overwhelming task. 
I won't say that I expected a somewhat 
8 caliber of opposition, for that might 

be discourteous to our opponents. But there 
are only a few loose ends to clean up this 
evening, and then, ladies and gentlemen, I 
propose to launch an attack of my own. If 
I were a lay preacher I would take as my 
text the 16th chapter of Paul's epistle to the 
Romans: “Now I beseech you, brethren, mark 
those who cause divisions and offenses in op- 
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position to the doctrine which you have 


learned * * * . For such persons * * * by 
good words and fair speeches deceive the 
hearts of the simple.” 


I propose to suggest to you tonight, in this 
world of rising racial tensions, just who they 
are who have caused divisions and—however 
sincere their motives and beliefs—have de- 
ceived the hearts of the simple. And in 
view of the fact that the last time I made 
a speech one of the press services complained 
because I referred to a certain individual 
“whom I did not name,” tonight I intend 
to name names—not all, indeed, because large 
organizations are involved—but enough to 
satisfy the press. And I intend to say to 
you, and to them: these are the guilty. 

But first let’s go back to where it all began. 
I suppose nobody in this room doubts that 
the crusade for racial integration and the 
claim that races are all alike has its roots 
in the same soil in which most of the left- 
wing movements of our time originated. The 
socialism of Saint-Simon in France, of 
Marx in England and Germany, of Lenin in 
Russia, the Fabian Society of Bernard Shaw 
and the Webbs in England, all were, at least 
in part, an attempt to meet a horrifying 
problem among those who worked primarily 
with their muscles and their hands. They 
all had one valid common denominator 
among their objectives—improving the con- 
dition of the poor. 

I will go so far as to say that many of us 
here, facing the situation that reformers 
found in England in the eighteen fifties and 
sixties, would have thought and felt exactly 
as they did. Here is the death notice in the 
London papers of Mary Anne Walkley, 20 
years old, who in June of 1863 after sewing 
in a dressmaking establishment an average 
day of 1644 hours—during the season often 30 
hours at a stretch—simply died of overwork. 
The doctor’s words at the inquest were: 
“Mary Anne Walkley died from long hours of 
work in an overcrowded room. “ Be- 
cause she could not stop for Death, Death 
Kindly stopped for her. 

As for the food the poor ate, their bread 
was bought mostly from what were called 
the undersellers and was adulterated with 
alum, soap, pearl ashes, chalk and Derby- 
shire stone-dust. Here is a description taken 
from official reports concerning conditions in 
the baking trade: “He [the poor man] had 
to eat daily in his bread a certain quantity 
of human perspiration mixed with the dis- 
charge of abscesses, cobwebs, dead black- 
beetles, and putrid German yeast, without 
counting alum and sand.” Of course, many 
of the poor simply starved. It wasn’t until 
well along in the next century that the gov- 
ernment stopped publishing statistics of 
deaths from starvation in London for lack of 
casualties, 

Forgive this repetition of what will be to 
many of you an old story, but it seemed wise 
to refresh our recollections concerning the 
origin of today’s leftwing ideologies. In 
those times and in those conditions were 
born all sorts of emotional attitudes and in- 
tellectual concepts, as well as practical 
schemes. Some of them succeeded and some 
of them did not, but progress was certainly 
made. The radical of 1963 inherits a legacy 
which we must understand. A year or so ago 
& reporter for Time magazine interviewed 
me on the race question and it wasn't until 
our talk was practically over that I finally 
managed to make him give me his view on 
the subject. He was from the South and he 
was an integrationist. As he spoke, tears 
welled up in his eyes. But I could tell from 
what he said that those tears didn't have 
their source in the Negro problem, which he 
hadn't really thought through. They were 
part of the old legacy. They went back much 
further than Mary Anne Walkley. 

There is no reason to doubt the humani- 
tarian purpose of many of the welfare move- 
ments of those earlier days or to question 
their considerable accomplishments. Much 
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poverty has been relieved. The problem now 
is to keep the floor under misery and failure 
without slapping a ceiling on everybody 
else—and to winnow out the large company 
of those who use the cry of humanity and 
brotherly love as an excuse for creating legal 
ways to break the Eighth Commandment. 
But that is a topic for a different forum 
from ours tonight. 

I want to touch on only one aspect of 
that problem which leads us directly into 
our own field. Implicit in much leftwing 
theory and rhetoric, because it seemed to 
make existing conditions all the more repre- 
hensible and in need of correction, was the 
doctrine of the equality of man. Few Social- 
ists ever took the doctrine seriously in prac- 
tice, I doubt if the Fabians ever took it seri- 
ously in theory, but we have all heard the 
slogans of the French Revolution and the 
Declaration of Independence. 

I shan't go over again here what the evi- 
dence clearly shows regarding Jefferson's 
meaning—both as to the word “men” and as 
to the word “equal” in the phrase “all men 
are created equal! nor need I repeat Hamil- 
ton's recognition that liberty and equality 
are mutually exclusive. It is obvious the 
Founding Fathers had no illusions about the 
equality of men in any sense except in equal 
rights to justice, and the Negro was not in- 
cluded even in that. But in America as the 
years went on, helped by the controversial 
Franz Boas, the notion of a utopian social, 
economic, and even biological equality per- 
sisted as a sort of demagogic fetish until 
things reached the point where the Swedish 
Socialist Myrdal actually dared to write in 
his “American Dilemma” that in the conflict 
between liberty and equality in the United 
States “equality is slowly winning,” and 
Handlin, the Harvard professor, could bring 
himself to declare; “There is no evidence 
of any inborn differences of temperament, 
personality, character, or intelligence among 
races.” 


This last remark lands us finally in the 
middle of our subject with a splash. For 
the benefit of the press I give the full name, 
Oscar Handlin, professor of history at Har- 
vard University, and while again I do not 
impugn his motives or sincerity, I assert 
that in my opinion Handlin's declaration is 
one of the most groundless and dangerously 
misleading statements to be found in print 
today. 

Let us quickly review the evidence. All 
that we need is contained in that short, 
concise little book, “The Biology of the Race 
Problem,” which I shall cite hereafter simply 
as the George report. In spite of the example 
of the equalitarians, a thousand pages are 
not required to come to the point on this 
subject. 

If you will consult section IV of the George 
report, you will note the findings of Bean, 
Connolly, and Vint on the differences in 
frequencies of occurrence of certain features 
of white and Negro brains. The importance 
of these differences is plainly set out in 
quotations and citations from and to Pen- 
field, Halstead, Brodmann, and Herrick. I 
repeat, you will find it all in the space of 
10 pages in section IV. If you want more 
data, I can refer you to the leading article 
in the Mankind Quarterly, volume 2, no. 4, 
which amplifies and still further documents 
Dr. George’s material. The differences in 
question are physical and hereditary. That 
they account for differences in temperament, 
behavior, and intelligence between the two 
races is beyond doubt. That these differ- 
ences make the amalgamation of the races 
undesirable is just as clear. All the other 
sections of the George report confirm these 
facts. 

There isn’t time enough tonight to discuss 
the full report. But I will call your atten- 
tion to something on which Dr. George does 
not touch: In 1940 the illegitimacy rate for 
Negroes throughout the United States was 
eight and a half times the rate for whites. 
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Nineteen years later, 19 years in which 
Americans have struggled hard to raise Negro 
standards, the rate is 10 times that for 
whites. In other words, as their environ- 
ment has been improved, their performance 
has gone down. Taking the single State of 
Virginia in the 20 years between 1938 and 
1958, the white illegitimacy rate declined 
slightly from 2.6 to 2.3 percent. In this 
same period which witnessed astonishing 
gains in Negro education, Negro housing, 
Negro income, and Negro job opportunities, 
the rate of Negro illegitimacy increased from 
19.6 to 22.9 percent. This is difficult to 
explain if the Negro’s limitations are due 
solely to his environment. 

Speaking of explanations, it’s going to be 
still more difficult for the professors to evade 
Bean, Connolly, and Vint. They've already 
begun to say: “Oh, but the samplings aren't 
adequate.” [These samplings varied from 
30 brains in some cases to 165 in others.] 
Well, I have a question to ask these pro- 
fessors and all those who criticize the George 
report on this most vital point. If you don’t 
like the samplings of Bean, Connolly, and 
Vint, why have you never produced any- 
thing better? You have most of the money, 
you have the captive foundations—they have 
hundreds of millions—and there are plenty 
of other sources anxious to help you. Yet to 
the best of my knowledge you haven't even 
tried to assemble any contrary evidence. 
Don't tell us that you can’t be bothered or 
that this isn’t important. This is the most 
important point in the whole controversy. 
Either the Negro’s limitations are innate or 
they're not, and this evidence settles the 
matter. So I ask again, why have you never 
even tried to produce any other samplings? 

The answer is simple. You haven’t tried 
because you don't dare. You know well 
enough what the results would be, provided 
you had an objective study and included a 
Dr. George or two on the panel. I suggest 
that you now make such a study—a series 
of any size you like of average West African 
Negro brains, because there you get the 
least diluted essence of the Negro, against 
a series of average white brains—the study to 
be jointly run by scientists on both sides of 
the question. Meanwhile we have Bean, 
Connolly, and Vint; Penfield, Halstead, 
Brodmann and Herrick. I dislike being rude 
to amiable Harvard professors but I must say 
to Oscar Handlin (and I'm going to say it 
to several others this evening): the time 
has come to put up or shut up. Either an- 
swer Bean, Connolly, and Vint, or explain 
to the public why you can't. 

While I’m on the subject of the George 
report I have another suggestion to offer. 
The press quotes George F. Carter, a pro- 
fessor of geography at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, as having said about this report: 
“The arguments they put up in that book- 
let are Swiss cheese—full of holes.” It so 
happens that early last fall a mutual ac- 
quaintance communicated to me Carter's 
complaints about the George report—this 
acquaintance listed 50 of them, acting as 
a sort of agent for Carter. I considered 
these 50 points carefully, and then I sub- 
mitted them to Dr. George. Thereafter they 
were submitted to scholars in New York. 
All of this occurred before the Putnam 
committee undertook the distribution of the 
report, and it was unanimously decided that, 
apart from three or four points about which 
some shadow of argument might be made but 
which did not bear on any essentials, the 
50 points were without any substance what- 
soever. 

There was one item which Carter consid- 
ered to be a quotation out of context and 
which we corrected with an erratum sheet. 
Jerry Doolittle of the Washington Post made 
much out of this correction in the Post for 
December 9. So I have a question to ask 
Doolittle: Assuming Carter is right in his 
statement that differing climates had iden- 
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tical effects in the way they “sharpened the 
wits” of all mankind, can either you or 
Carter honestly believe that the climate of 
the tropics and the climate of northern 
Europe over tens of thousands of years had 
identical effects on the development of those 
special qualities of the civilized forebrain; 
namely, foresight and long-range planning? 
Carter’s dwelling on one aspect of molding 
does not exclude the existence of other as- 
pects. If Doolittle thinks it does, he had 
better consult someone else besides a geog- 
rapher. He will find experts on that subject 
in other sections of the George report. 

But let me come to Carter's 50 points and 
give you 2 examples: On page 27 of his re- 
port, Dr. George cites the work of Bean which 
was published in 1906. On this Carter re- 
marks: “Reference from Bean is nearly 60 
years old. Haven't there been any develop- 
ments or thoughts in this long period?” If 
Carter had read the report with any attention 
he would have found that Connolly’s work 
was published in 1950 and Penfield’s in 1957. 
This brings Bean right up to date. But are 
we in some sort of competition here on dates? 
Does its date make Newton’s law of gravita- 
tion invalid? 

Secondly on page 68 Dr. George writes: “If 
there were more Negroes with talents for civi- 
lization, we would have no race problem or 
it would be a very different one.” To which 
Carter remarks: “Again nonsense. Boston 
had a race problem with the Irish. Many 
people have a Jewish race problem even 
though these races have talents for civili- 
zation.” Well, ladies and gentlemen, is not 
this what Dr. George has already just said? 
He has just said, “or it would be a very dif- 
ferent one.” And that is precisely what the 
Irish and Jewish problems were, “very differ- 
ent ones.” 

I leave you to judge where the nonsense 
lies in these two examples, and I invite 
Carter to publish in the newspapers all of 
his 50 criticisms of the George report, just 
as he has seen fit to publish his Swiss 
cheese. I have a science degree but I am 
not a professional scientist and I do not 
debate with professional scientists. How- 
ever, I dare say scientists can be found who 
will answer Carter—also in the press. I 
simply suggest to Carter that he prepare 
better criticisms than the ones our mutual 
acquaintance submitted to me, unless he 
wants to lose the game by a score of 50 to 
nothing. And I warn him that before he can 
walk with Alice in the wonderland of un- 
bridled environmentalism he must first get 
by the narrow gate of Bean, Connolly, Vint, 
and Penfield. I could have sat next to Caruso 
for dinner every night for a lifetime and 
never sung as Caruso sang. No amount of 
cultural contact, no amount of integration 
would have made the slightest difference, 
except that if I had tried to sing with Caruso 
I would have spoiled the opera, And what 
is true of the vocal chords is true of the 
frontal lobes. 

Out at the University of Chicago, there 
is another professor who thinks he can brush 
Dr. George aside. For the benefit of the 
press, let me name him, Manning Nash, as- 
sociate professor of anthropology. Nash had 
begun by attacking “Race and Reason” in 
a long article in Current Anthropology last 
June which was answered by me in a few 
short sentences on Bean, Connolly, and Vint 
which I put in a letter I sent to Sol Tax, 
editor of the magazine. Thereupon Nash 
wrote me saying he doubted if my letter 
would ever be published so he was going to 
answer me right off privately. He proceeded 
to ignore all the substantive issues by calling 
Dr. George, who is considerably above him 
in academic status, unscientific, and then 
he urged me to read the Constitution of the 
United States, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Articles of Confederation 
so that I might learn something about the 
legal equality of all human beings. 
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To Nash I answered: “Regarding your 
paragraph on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution, you appear never 
really to have read ‘Race and Reason,’ or 
much American history. Jefferson, who 
wrote the Declaration, refutes you on page 
62, lines 4-8, of ‘Race and Reason’; Lincoln 
refutes you on pages 8-9. It so happens that 
Lincoln was a lawyer and you are not. Until 
the aberration of the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision no competent lawyer supposed that 
there was any legal right on the part of the 
Federal Government to force Negroes into 
white schools. And that Court reached its 
decision on sociological and pseudoscientific 
rather than legal grounds.” 

But to get back to the George report, when 
this report was first issued there appeared in 
many newspapers throughout the South, by 
some sort of spontaneous combustion, an 
answer from a man named Charles C. Per- 
kins, chairman of the department of psy- 
chology at Emory University in Atlanta. 
Perkins was very patronizing, very sure that 
no eyen moderately reputable psychologist 
would come up with findings such as the 
report contained, quite forgetting Dr. 
Garrett, for 15 years head of the department 
of psychology at Columbia and a past presi- 
dent of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Perkins then went on to remark that 
while there “just aren't many facts that 
allow positive conclusions” and while he 
didn't want even his rebuttal evidence to be 
taken too seriously, nevertheless “Alpha ex- 
aminations given World War I soldiers indi- 
cated the average northern Negro was smarter 
than the average southern white man,” 

It is difficult to understand Perkins’ will- 
ingness to use this material even with apolo- 
gies. This is the well-known and long-dis- 
credited Klineburg twist, and for the benefit 
of the press I am referring to Otto Kline- 
burg, professor of psychology at Columbia 
University. What Klineburg did in this case 
was to take the four Southern States where 
the white averages were lowest and compare 
them with the four Northern States where 
the Negro averages were highest. If we take 
the whites in the same Northern States as 
the Negroes, these whites scored far above 
the Negroes, It’s an old equalitarian trick 
to compare the best of one group with the 
worst of another and, of course, such a pro- 
cedure has no validity whatever. If you take 
an above-average Negro and give him a lot 
of advantages he will do better than a below- 
average white man who has had very few. 
Wherever you have overlapping statistical 
distributions, the top of one will always ex- 
ceed the bottom of the other. This is not the 
problem under discussion. The thing we are 
interested in is what the average Negro will 
do when compared with the average white 
man under like conditions. Anyone inter- 
ested in the latter question will find decisive 
answers in the George report. This is the 
only issue, and it is the issue Perkins is cloud- 
ing and confusing. I urge you in dealing 
with these people to keep.them to the point. 
Their specialty is irrelevance. 

I might say that I think the championship 
in this respect goes this year to a man up 
at the University of Connecticut. I refer 
to one Donald C. Simmons who is listed as a 
member of the department of sociology and 
anthropology. It would hardly seem proper 
to take your time with this 36-year-old as- 
sistant professor were it not for the fact that 
the New Republic magazine has seen fit on 
two separate occasions to publish his attacks 
which now include both “Race and Reason” 
and the George report. 

My first brush with Simmons occurred last 
summer when the New Republic printed a 
review by him of “Race and Reason” in which 
he accused me of quoting scientists out of 
context. When I asked him for one example 
he was able to give none. Perhaps he was 
basing his criticism on hearsay from an arti- 
cle by Howard Margolis of Science magazine. 
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Margolis made the same accusation, and 
when asked to provide an example gave my 
quotation from Kluckhohn on page 51 of 
“Race and Reason.” I answered this accusa- 
tion in a letter which Science published. I 
also answered it in a speech in New Orleans 
a year ago. I have heard nothing from Mar- 
golis since. And I doubt if I hear any more 
on this subject from Simmons either. 

Simmons’ most recent effort appeared in 
the New Republic for January 5 and is of a 
somewhat more specific nature. He begins 
by referring to the George report and the 
measurement of intelligence by brain size. 
Simmons mentions a group of male Negro 
brains which he says were found to weigh 
more than a certain group of female white 
brains. You will remember that on page 61 
of the George report there is a footnote 
which reads in part as follows: “The essential 
point here is that, other things being equal 
[such as sulcification and microscopic 
structure of the cortex] and considering 
higher animals in general perspective the 
larger the brain relative to body size, the 
greater the intelligence.” Note the phrase 
“relative to body size.” Among other fac- 
tors, the average body size of women is 
notably smaller than that of men. Thus 
their brain size would be expected to be 
smaller without lessening of intelligence. 
Apparently we have another case here of a 
man who hasn’t read with any attention 
what he’s attacking. 

Next Simmons dances the Klineburg twist, 
about which no more need be said, and then 
he gives us a quotation from the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
which reads as follows: “The more compa- 
rable the background of white and Negro 
groups, the less the difference in intelli- 
gence.” However, if you will turn to the 
American Psychologist magazine for May of 
1962 you will find that Dr. Garrett answered 
that statement by showing that there have 
been six studies on the subject and all of 
them contradict the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues. 

Our Connecticut friend then moves on to 
comment about some experiments in Balti- 
more purporting to show that no difference 
can be found between white and Negro in- 
fants up to 40 weeks, and that differences 
thereafter must be due to socioeconomic 
factors. But the lower centers of the brain 
and nervous system, in human beings and 
in animals, are the ones which mature first; 
the higher centers mature last. Therefore 
similarity of performance in the early stages 
of life signifies nothing as to adult 
potentiality. 

Finally Simmons remarks on what he calls 
the racist accusation that the Negro never 
invented an alphabet and points out that 
many other races didn’t either, But if he 
will read the “Biology of the Race Problem” 
he will see that George makes no such accu- 
sation. George says that the Negro never 
invented a system of writing. It is true that 
alphabets are rare. Systems of writing are 
not. The Negro never invented either. I 
shan’t weary you further with Simmons. 
My only comment must be one of surprise at 
the acceptance of this sort of material for 
the second time by the New Republic. 

Well, we’ve had a look at Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Emory, and the 
University of Connecticut. Let's return to 
Harvard for a moment, the university where 
the FBI had to arrest Zborowski, a research 
associate in the department of anthropology. 
I do not mention this in any criticism of the 
department at Harvard. It might have hap- 
pened anywhere. I cite it as an example of 
how important the Communists consider it 
to be to corrupt the minds of our young 
people in this field. 

The New York Times on December 9, 1962, 
ran a review of Dr. Carleton Coon’s book, 
“The Origin of Races.” This review was 
written by Prof. Wiliam W. Howells, 
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chairman of the department of anthropol- 
ogy at Harvard. Up until the last two para- 
graphs Howells sticks to his subject and I 
have no comments to make. However, in 
the last two paragraphs he launches a thinly 
veiled attack upon my pamphlet, “Evolution 
and Race: New Evidence.” He opens the first 
of these paragraphs with the remark that 
certain parts of Coon’s book have been 
“pounced on with delight by the present co- 
hort of racists.” This opening gambit is the 
usual introduction used by these people in 
order to arouse anger rather than reason in 
their readers. If a man acknowledges the 
facts of race, he’s a racist. I suppose if he 
acknowledges the facts of sex he’s a sexist. 

But I move on. Howells next says that 
even if Coon is correct, it is not possible to 
use his hypothesis to measure modern racial 
differences. Let’s think about that for a 
moment. If Coon is correct, the Caucasian 
race passed the threshold of evolutionary 
development in brain structure from homo 
erectus to homo sapiens 200,000 years ahead 
of the Negro. This matter of brain struc- 
ture is biological, inherent, hereditary. Evo- 
lution is a continuing process. If one race 
has a head start of 200,000 years over an- 
other, does Howells mean to suggest that 
this head start has no significance—does he 
see no possible relation between it and the 
differences found by Bean, Connolly, and 
Vint in white and Negro brains, or the re- 
sults of intelligence tests, or the figures on 
crime and illegitimacy, or the level of civili- 
zation in Haiti, or the stability of govern- 
ments in the Congo? Nobody is trying to 
take a pair of calipers and declare what is 
the exact measure of difference in the two 
races today. But I will tell Howells it makes 
enough difference to the southern mother 
when she puts her girls in school. 

This amiable Harvard professor, further- 
more, is not above playing a guessing game 
in these final paragraphs. At one place he 
refers to a passage from page 9 of the intro- 
duction to Coon’s book which reads as fol- 
lows: “It is a fair inference * * * that the 
subspecies which crossed the evolutionary 
threshold into the category of homo sapiens 
the earliest have evolved the most and that 
the obvious correlation between the length 
of time a subspecies has been in the sapiens 
state and the levels of civilization attained 
by some of its populations may be related 
phenomena.” On this passage Howells 
makes the comment in parenthesis: Those 
who are too tickled with page 9 of the intro- 
duction might try continuing to page 661.” 

Of course the average reader of Howells’ 
review will not have at hand a copy of “The 
Origin of Races” and hence will not be able 
to evaluate the parenthesis because he will 
have no access to page 661. Does Howells 
intend to leave the implication of some 
contradiction? Page 661 deals both with 
selection and with the tendency to eventual 
resegregation of genetic characters in racial 
interbreeding. I wonder if Howells sup- 
poses this to be compensation to southern 
society which, after many generations of 
chaos, might look forward to such an even- 
tuality. Thereafter the chaos would start 
all over again. 

And while we're jumping about from page 
to page I might call Howells’ attention to 
page 336. I shan’t keep you in the dark 
about what is on that page. Here Coon re- 
fers to “the great variability of 20th century 
human beings, in evolutionary grades as well 
as in racial lines.” Coon calls these differ- 
ences important. He also says that from the 
perspective of life as a whole, they are slight. 
Obviously if you run the gamut from the 
amoeba to man they are slight. But what a 
whale of a difference a few brain cells make. 
You can find that discussed in the George 
report at page 34. 

Finally our amiable Harvard professor 
sums up his view of my pamphlet in this 
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extraordinarily penetrating remark: “Any- 
how I see no way of using such arguments 
(the 200,000-year evolutionary lag) to dis- 
prove the Constitution of the United States.” 
Would anyone in the audience care to tell 
me where the Constitution mentions the 
integration of schools? If we look at the 
14th amendment, do we see any reference to 
schools? Ladies and gentlemen, I would like 
to share with you a not very well kept secret. 
The people who put the integration of schools 
into the Constitution were Howells and his 
kind, the equalitarian anthropologists and 
sociologists who misled the Supreme Court 
and the American people with their mess of 
half-truths and slanted evidence. 

I say now to Howells and all his crowd: 
You have not only misled the Supreme Court 
and the American people, you have fooled 
the Negro about himself. You have poisoned 
his mind with expectations that cannot be 
realized and inflamed him with an arrogance 
that has no justification. You have set him 
against the white man. You have made 
him think he has a grudge against the white 
Tace when the truth is he owes the white 
race a greater debt than he can ever repay. 
Offer a few Negroes one-way tickets to Africa, 
where they can enjoy the culture of their 
own race, and see how many takers you get. 

I tell you without fear of contradiction 
that the American people are as kindly a 

as any in the world, that nowhere 
else in the world would Negroes in such 
numbers have found a better haven. Yet 
James Baldwin and these much publicized 
“angry black men” writing books and long 
articles for the New Yorker magazine damn 
the white American. Baldwin writes pity- 
ingly about his ancestor who was dragged to 
America in chains. But I say to Baldwin 
that if his ancestor had not been brought 
here in chains, he would have died a far 
more terrible death as a slave in Africa. 
Baldwin is lucky to be here. 

And I say to Leopold Stokowski that I 
revere him as a musician but when he ap- 
pears on David Susskind’s “Open End” TV 
program and declares that the white man 
Sy Sn apology De bs guilty of a 
groundless and inflammatory statement on 
à subject about which he is incorrectly in- 
formed. He is encouraging the Negro to 
violence and revenge against a race to which 
the Negro owes an infinite debt. 

In this matter Susskind and Stokowski 
and other public figures across the Nation 
run blindly with the pack. Yet standing 
here tonight it is not primarily these that I 
indict, nor the New Republic, nor even the 
Supreme Court. Least of all is it the average 
Negro. I indict the men who have fooled 
and goaded the Negro—the men who have 
made it necessary for the rest of us to point 
out truths which the Negro might otherwise 
have been spared the telling. I indict the 
Howells, the Nashes, the Perkins, the Carters, 
the Klinebergs, the Handlins, the Hersko- 
vitses, the Simmonses, and the Sol Taxes 
who have spawned our racial tension here 

and abroad. 


onus I indict their associations. These 
men indeed run in packs. They have pro- 
vided the basis for this whole house of cards 
that is starting to fall around their heads. 
If white settlers are being dispossessed and 
murdered in Kenya, if nuns are being raped 
im the Congo, if white men and girls are be- 
ing slugged on the streets of our northern 
cities, if the Supreme Court has to warn its 
employees about going home at night, look 
to the source. “Mark those who cause divi- 
sions and offenses * * * and deceive the 
hearts of the simple.” 

Here I would like to incorporate by refer- 
ence what I said a year ago in New Orleans 
(in “The Road to Reversal”) about my ex- 


Sherwood Washburn. Then I would like to 
ask: Have I now given you cases to 
demonstrate the utter lack of facts on the 
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equalitarian side of this controversy and the 
poverty of their arguments? Out of all these 
universities and the resolutions of these 
associations not one iota of evidence or one 
shred of argument has come that cannot be 
exploded in 30 seconds. It is all as stale 
and empty as the notion that the sun re- 
volves around the earth, 

Have I also provided enough illustrations 
of the way these scientists operate? Be- 
cause, if not, I could go on. I could men- 
tion the fact that on one occasion when a 
certain scientific association was about to 
pass a resolution condemning “Race and 
Reason” there was a pause in the proceed- 
ings. And someone asked for a show of 
hands on how many had read the book. In 
a room full of people how many do you sup- 
pose had read it? Three. And yet they 
were about to pass, and did pass, a resolu- 
tion damning something they’d never read. 
Does that episode need any further comment 
from me? 

Listen to what the man who was for 15 
years head of the department of psychology 
at Columbia University (he was a member of 
the faculty for 30 years) has to say about 
these political resolutions by a scientist. I 
quote you Henry Garrett in a letter to me 
last October: 

“I knew Franz Boas personally. I was able 
to observe the influence of Boas as founder 
of the science of anthropology in America 
and to evaluate the extent to which Boas’ so- 
cialistic ideology dominated his thinking 
and permeated the teaching of his disciples, 
first at Columbia and later at other univer- 
sities fed from the Boas cult. I was also 
able to observe the increasing degree of con- 
trol exercised by this cult over students and 
younger professors until fear of loss of jobs 
or status became common in the field of an- 
thropology unless conformity to the racial 
equality dogma was maintained. 

“I will go so far as to assert that the sup- 
porters of the equality dogma in science in 
America today fall into three classes—those 
who are intimidated, those who are driven 
by leftwight political motives and those who 
are honest but mistaken humanitarians. I 
can testify from repeated personal observa- 
tion to the intimidation and to the pall of 
suppression which has fallen upon the 
academic world in the area of which I speak. 
It encompasses not only anthropology but 
certain other related sciences. In the light 
of this situation the resolutions are not sur- 

Dr, Robert Gayre has told me that not 
since the days of Galileo has science seen 
anything like it. When Simmons reviewed 
“Race and Reason,” he asked if I were look- 
ing for an “apostate” anthropologist. You 
know what that word means, An apostate is 
one who departs from a dogma. Here, in 
other words, is one of the younger generation 
who doesn’t even realize his self-betrayal— 
who has never learned that science is a mat- 
ter of research and facts, not dogma. 

In the face of this grotesque state of af- 
fairs I'd like to ask the Kennedy brothers 
a question. Next to population control, the 
race problem is undoubtedly the most urgent 
in the world today; it is basic to everything 
else, even to the cold war. Do you, or do 
you not, consider it desirable that you in- 
form yourselves on both sides of this matter? 
All your lives you have been listening to 
— propaganda masquerading under the 

ot science. It would take you less 
tram an hour tO ket POCHO TVAE ths 
George report and the article in the Mankind 
Quarterly, less than an hour to talk to Dr. 
George or Dr. Garrett. Have you done either? 

The decision of the Supreme Court does 
not relieve you from studying the subject. 
You've seen what that decision has done to 
the Nation. You are not President and At- 
torney General solely for the Negro popula- 
tion or the northern or western radicals. 
You also h to be serving millions of 
people who believe the decision was viciously 
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wrong and who know more about the matter 
firsthand than you'll ever know. Why have 
you never given a hearing to the scientists 
on their side? Are you afraid of losing some 
votes? Are you afraid of the Catholic 
Church? I have been told that this is the 
case, but I refuse to believe it. Any man 
who buys a vote by doing the wrong thing, 
or the ignorant thing, in a job like yours 
is on the skids of history, and you're smart 
enough to know it. And as for the Supreme 
Court, it would switch fast enough if you 
discovered the truth and went out and told 
it on the mountain. The American major- 
ity would respond with a roar and these mi- 
nority-group arguments would vanish like 
last year’s snow. 

Stop and think for a minute. You have 
the record of the centuries and of today 
in Africa, you have the facts in certain 
countries of South America and you have 
them in Haiti. In the United States you 
have crime records and you have illegitimacy 
records. You also have 40 years of intelli- 
gence tests. All these point in one direc- 
tion; namely, that the Negro has created 
his history and environment (not vice versa) 
and will create it again wherever he's allowed 
to. Next you have the microscopic studies 
of Vint, the morphology of Bean, Connolly, 
Halstead, and Penfield, and the recent evi- 
dence presented by Dr. Coon, president of 
the American Association of Physical Anthro- 
pologists. You have pages of other evidence 
in the George report. Finally you know the 
background of the equalitarian school, you 
know who started it and the political and 
social views of most of its leaders. All of 
this points in one direction. 

For each of the above items some far- 
fetched excuse might be conceived. Any one 
of them might possibly be debated. But con- 
sider them all together. 

Let me suggest a parallel. You are walk- 
ing along a hotel corridor, and as you pass a 
bedroom door you hear loud, angry voices. 
Then you hear one of the voices say, “Take 
that, you dirty dog!” and you hear two shots 
and the sound of a body falling. So you open 
the door, and you find one man standing 
with a smoking gun in his hand, looking 
down at another man with two bullets in his 
heart. 

After some personal risk and minor inju- 
ries you manage to capture the man with the 
gun, and at the trial the following facts de- 
velop. The dead man was shortly to have 
married his childhood sweetheart and was 
said by several witnesses to have been joyful 
over this, having courted her long and ear- 
nestly. Further, it appears that the dead 
man, the week before, had inherited $1 mil- 
lion, after taxes, from an uncle he had never 
seen. The accused, on the other hand, ac- 
cording to reliable testimony, had coveted 
the dead man’s sweetheart and had been 
repulsed my her. In fact, he had several 
times sworn he would kill the deceased. The 
gun is found to have been the property of 
the accused, 

The defense pleads that the death is a sui- 
cide. The point is made that the dead man 
might just conceivably have changed his 
mind about his fiancee and have become de- 
pressed at the thought of marriage. As for 
the million dollars, after taxes, this might 
not have been enough to compensate for the 
death of the uncle he had never seen. Re- 
garding the remark, “Take that, you dirty 
dog!” this may have been the deceased talk- 
ing to himself. Upon your telling the court 
that you knew the voice of the dead man, 
with whom you had been associated for many 
years, and that the voice was not his, the de- 
fense replies that the deceased was only 30 
years old, and his voice may have been 
changing. 

Concerning the gun, which turns out to be 
a Smith & Wesson, the defense proposes that 
this might just possibly have been stolen by 
the deceased from the accused, because, al- 
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though the deceased had a Colt of his own in 
the bottom of his suitcase, he preferred sui- 
cide with a Smith & Wesson, Finally, in re- 
gard to the threats of the accused, these 
might by a remote chance have been unre- 
lated to the shooting and due instead to cul- 
tural deprivation on the part of the accused. 

On the basis of this evidence, the Court 
takes the case away from the jury and di- 
rects a verdict in favor of the accused. 
Although the accused has threatened to kill 
two other men in the community, his gun 
is returned to him and he is complimented 
and set free. The newspapers are loud in 
their praise of this verdict. A few weeks 
later you read in one of them that the 
other men who were threatened have indeed 
died under mysterious cricumstances thought 
by the staff writer for this paper to be 
suicide. On the following Sunday you turn 
on your TV and you see and hear certain 
prominent men apologize to the accused for 
the inconvenience the community has caused 
him. In the press that same Sunday appear 
editorials bitterly attacking the prosecuting 
attorney in the case. Clearly the whole 
tragedy, according to these papers, was a 
matter of cultural deprivation on the part 
of the dead man. As a matter of fact, you 
read in the news section that the prosecut- 
ing attorney has lost his job and is on relief. 

At this point you might be forgiven if you 
put down your paper with a sigh, particular- 
ly after hearing on the radio that counsel 
for the defense was a fraternity brother of 
the judge. 

A man with a weak, confused mind might 
perhaps be persuaded that some one or two 
of the following things were true, namely, 
that the deceased was depressed at the 
thought of marrying his childhood sweet- 
heart, or that he could not bear the loss of 
his uncle he had never seen in spite of the 
million dollars after taxes, or that he pre- 
ferred to steal a Smith and Wesson rather 
than kill himself with his own Colt, or that 
his voice was changing at the age of 30, or 
that the threats against him were due solely 
to cultural deprivation—but a man who 
could believe all these things ought to be 
in a mental institution. 

By the same token, anybody who can be- 
lieve that the Negro’s limitations are solely 
environmental in the face of African history, 
and of Haitian history, and of U.S. crime 
records, and of U.S. illegitimacy records, and 
of 40 years of intelligence tests, and of the 
microscopic studies of Vint, and of the 
morphology of Bean, Connolly, Penfield, and 
Halstead, and of the latest synthesis of Carle- 
ton Coon, and of the other evidence in the 
George Report, and of the unmasking of the 
infiltration of the life sciences by political 
dogma—any person, I say, who can believe 
the Negro is the product of his history and 
environment (instead of vice versa) in the 
face of all those facts may not belong in a 
mental institution, but I dread the thought 
of his teaching any child of mine. 

I must warn you that on the equalitarian 
side of this controversy there is great clever- 
ness and great evasiveness. Do not let your- 
self be distracted from the point. There is 
just one issue, and I will put it in this way: In 
one group you have masses of brains 
which, on the average, are at a certain evo- 
lutionary level, In a separate group you 
have other masses of brains which, on the 
average, are at a different evolutionary level. 
Is it wise to adopt public policies which will 
encourage the biological mixing of those 
two groups of brains? 

You must not be confused by the mulatto 
red herring, or the overlap red herring, or the 
religious red herring, or the legal red her- 
ring, or the civil rights red herring, or the red 
herring of American democracy. These mat- 
ters are all of the greatest importance but 
they have nothing to do with the funda- 
mental issue. If the mixing is wrong, then 
public policies leading toward it cannot be 
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Christian, they cannot be American, they 
cannot be civil rights—and they ought not 
to be legal. 

Cleaning up the situation is going to re- 
quire inspection of the evidence by intelli- 
gent public leaders, it is going to require 
listening to both sides and studying both 
sides. It is going to require going down to 
the end of the road on each item—state- 
ment and answer, rejoinder and surrejoinder, 
rebuttal and surrebuttal, until neither side 
has anything left to say. But I assure the 
President and the Attorney General: If you 
will investigate this matter and hear both 
sides impartially and to a conclusion, there 
is no doubt what that conclusion will be. 
You ought to have done it long ago. Eisen- 
hower ought to have done it in 1954. 

With particular reference to the Supreme 
Court, do you realize that most of the mate- 
rial we've been discussing tonight never was 
put before it? The whole record in the 
school cases is a scientific travesty. What 
is needed now—and has been needed since 
1954—is executive leadership in channeling 
a new case based on new evidence up to the 
Court. I suggest to the President and the 
Attorney General that, having satisfied 
themselves as to the facts, they throw their 
weight behind getting a new case heard, 
instead of blindly talking about their duty 
to enforce a judicial decision which is a 
nightmare scientifically, legally and morally. 

Let me add one last remark about my hotel 
drama. Any similarity between that episode 
and the groups in our racial controversy is 
purely a coincidence. Actually and in all 
seriousness I intend no parallel whatever be- 
tween the Negro and the accused. I leave 
you to judge how I feel about counsel for 
the defense and the other characters in 
the story. 

The time has come for me to draw these 
comments to a close, Today we have cele- 
brated the birthday of a great man. He was 
not only an America hero. He was 
beloved throughout the world. He was a 
devout Christian, a man of wide compassion 
and sensitive tenderness. We know what 
he thought and said about the Negro and I 
shan’t quote him on that subject again. We 
know that in 1858 he made it clear that he 
did not favor in any way the social or po- 
litical equality of the white and black races. 
We also know that in 1864, when his days 
were nearly done, he wrote a letter to the 
Governor of Louisiana barely suggesting 
his hope that some very intelligent Ne- 
groes might be admitted to the franchise—of 
course under the control, and at the discre- 
tion, of the States. Surely with this we may 
agree. 

However, I think we may be equally sure 
that Lincoln would have had nothing but 
contempt for these latter-day reconstruction- 
ists sitting here in Washington and elsewhere 
who at bayonet point would force the Negro 
into schools and other social situations with 
white children against the wishes of their 
parents. He would have had nothing but 
contempt for a welfare agency which farms 
out helpless white orphans to a Negro foster 
home. He would not have blamed the Negro 
for this. If ever there was a leader who 
would have cleansed the temple with a lash 
on the backs of the real culprits, Lincoln 
was the man. 

But Lincoln was kind. I think he would 
have liked Dr. Garrett’s way of expressing 
the difference between the white and Negro 
races. Dr. Garrett prefers to speak less of 
inferiority than of racial immaturity, and I 
have changed this slightly so that I speak 
now of racial youth. Indeed I have tried to 
make it clear wherever I have used the word 
inferiority that I am referring solely to 
limitations in adaptability to our specific 
Western culture. But watch the scientists 
and the equalitarian press—they will always 
drag out the phrase “Negro inferiority 
charged” and put it in headlines when they 
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attack us. Like the word racist, it is a badge 
of their demagoguery. 

Lincoln was kind, too, in his attitude to- 
ward the South. Had he lived he would have 
bound up the South’s wounds as well as the 
North's. There would have been no Recon- 
struction period. And although the 14th 
amendment was passed after Lincoln's 
death, I will go so far as to say that if he 
could see the manner in which that amend- 
ment is being abused today, and hurled 
against the South, he would turn in his 
grave. 

So tonight I am not going to end this talk 
with a quotation from Lincoln about the 
Negro. I am going to end it with a different 
quotation from Lincoln which I recommend 
to the meditations of the two anthropologi- 
cal associations, and of the Supreme Court 
and of John F. Kennedy and of Dwight 
Eisenhower: “You can fool all of the people 
some of the time, and some of the people 
all of the time, but you can’t fool all of the 
people all of the time.” 

I might add that you can’t fool nature any 
of the time. Genetic racial differences in 
intelligence, character, and behavior are the 
basic reality of life. As Dr. Coon has said, 
there is great variability in the evolutionary 
status of human populations all over the 
earth. This is the fundamental fact in the 
world today. National or international 
policy built on any other foundation is a 
house built on sand. 


MILAN STEFANIK: HERO OF 
CZECHOSLOVAK FREEDOM 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Rrecorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on May 4 
we will pause in memory of the tragic 
death of Milan Stefanik, who would 
have been a leader in any nation. It is 
an irony of history that he could claim 
a nation as his own for only a few years 
before his death. 

Born in Slovakia, then as now under 
foreign domination, he grew up in a 
scholarly atmosphere and left his native 
country town to take a doctor of phi- 
losophy degree at Charles University in 
Prague. Lack of freedom drove Ste- 
fanik to France in 1902 where, after years 
of struggle, he attained great distinc- 
tion as an astronomer, doing valuable 
research in Europe, Africa, the Amer- 
icas, and in the South Seas. 

In 1914, when Stefanik was 34 and a 
naturalized citizen of France, war came 
to Europe. He immediately joined the 
French Air Force, where his distin- 
guished service brought him new honors 
and the rank of major general. Com- 
bining political foresight with his heroic 
military contribution, he joined Thomas 
G. Masaryk and Edouard Benes in the 
Czechoslovakia National Council, from 
which at war’s end the independent 
State of Czechoslovakia was to grow. As 
Minister of War in the new state he 
dedicated himself to the preservation of 
its independence. While flying back 
from a conference in Italy, his plane 
crashed on landing at Bratislava, on the 
4th of May 1919. All aboard were killed. 

This tragic loss to the world of science 
and to his newly founded nation was 
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deeply felt by all. The sense of tragedy 
to his country was expressed in the 
funeral oration: 

By his death the Czechoslovak cause sus- 
tains an irreparable loss. He was in every 
respect a gentle knight, whose record and 
example will be an inspiration to future 
generations of his fellow countrymen. 


Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride that 
I salute the memory of this hero- 
statesman. 


A DAY OF NATIONAL HUMILIATION, 
FASTING, AND PRAYER 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at ths point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, 100 years 
ago today President Abraham Lincoln 
called for “a day of national humiliation, 
fasting, and prayer.” I believe his proc- 
lamation to be as timely today as it 
Was a century ago and I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues. Doubt- 
less, this Nation’s salvation is now in 
faith and spiritual dedication. Let us 
repurify ourselves each in his own way, 
but without “absolutism” and with hum- 
ble thanks to our Supreme Being. 


A Day or NATIONAL HUMILIATION, FASTING 
AND PRAYER 


(President Lincoln’s proclamation for April 
30, 1863) 

In volume 5 of “Messages and Papers of 
the President” is a significant proclamation 
from Abraham Lincoln. Though issued in 
1863 it accurately fits our present distress: 

“Whereas the Senate of the United States, 
devoutly recognizing the supreme authority 
and just government of Almighty God in all 
the affairs of men and of nations, has by a 
resolution requested the President to desig- 
nate and set apart a day for national prayer 
and humiliation; and 

“Whereas it is the duty of nations as well 
as of men to own their dependence upon the 
overruling power of God, to confess their sins 
and transgressions in humble sorrow, yet 
with assured hope that genuine repentance 
will lead to mercy and pardon, and to recog- 
nize the sublime truth, announced in the 
Holy Scriptures and proven by all history, 
that those nations only are blessed whose 
God is the Lord; 

“And, insomuch as we know that by His 
divine law nations, like individuals, are sub- 
jected to punishments and chastisements in 
this world, may we not justly fear that the 


SEE its in peace and prosperity; 
have grown in numbers, wealth, and 

other nation has ever grown. 
But we have f God. We have for- 
gotten the gracious hand which preserved 
us in peace and multiplied and enriched and 
stren; us, and we have vainly imag- 


sity of redeeming and preserving 
proud to pray to the God that made us. 
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“It behooves us, then, to humble ourselves 
before the offended Power, to confess our 
national sins, and to pray for clemency and 
forgiveness. 

“Now, therefore, in compliance with the 
request, and fully concurring in the views 
of the Senate, I do by this my proclamation 
designate and set apart Thursday, the 30th 
day of April 1863, as a day of national humili- 
ation, fasting, and prayer. And I do here- 
by request all the people to abstain on that 
day from their ordinary secular pursuits, and 
to unite at their several places of public 
worship and their respective homes in keep- 
ing the day holy to the Lord and devoted 
to the humble discharge of the religious du- 
ties proper to that solemn occasion. 

“All this being done in sincerity and 
truth, let us then rest humbly in the hope 
authorized by the divine teachings that the 
united cry of the Nation will be heard on 
high and answered with blessings no less 
than the pardon of our national sins and the 
restoration of our now divided and suffering 
country to its former happy condition of 
unity and peace. 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington, this 
80th day of March, AD., 1863, and of the 
independence of the United States the 
eighty-seventh, 

“ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


THREAT TO JOBS IN NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE WOOL INDUSTRY 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I inserted in the RECORD a news 
item from the Manchester, N.H., Union 
Leader announcing a shutdown of Dart- 
mouth Mills, Inc., of Claremont. 

Late yesterday I received word that 
this woolen mill may open on a tempo- 
rary basis for 1 or 2 weeks. 

This is good news for the mill’s 300 
workers and their families who face look- 
ing for jobs in an area where jobs are 
getting scarcer. 

This opening and closing of Dartmouth 
Mills is symptomatic of the troubles fac- 
ing New Hampshire’s wool industries. 
One week the mill is forced to shut down, 
the next it opens for a limited period. 

New Hampshire wool mill workers live 
under a cloud of uncertainty. They 
never know from one week to the next 
whether their jobs and families will be 
secure. 

Imports of wool goods from Italy, 
Japan, and Great Britain are chiefly re- 
sponsible for this lamentable situation. 

Even though the Dartmouth Mills has 
reopened temporarily, I sent the follow- 
ing telegram to Gov. John W. King 
yesterday. It said: 

Gov. Jon W. Erne, 
Governor of the State of New Hampshire, 
State House, Concord, N.H.: 

Closing of Dartmouth Mills in Claremont 
as a result of unregulated wool imports un- 
derscores direct threat to 14,000 jobs in New 
Hampshire wool industry. 
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I have repeatedly asked President Ken- 
nedy to take action. He has done nothing. 
I urge you to join me in efforts to protect 
14,000 jobs in New Hampshire wool indus- 
tries. You can help by arranging a meeting 
with President Kennedy in Washington with 
all interested parties. 


Mr. Speaker, President Kennedy is the 
only official in this country whose actions 
can save New Hampshire’s wool mills. 
Perhaps Governor King, belonging to the 
same party as the President, can inter- 
vene in behalf of New Hampshire wool 
mills and the 14,000 persons they employ. 


LOOK AT WHO IS BUYING 
WHOSE WHEAT 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Derwinsk1] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the debate last week over the 
1962 feed-grain bill, the entire scope of 
the farm program was subject to dis- 
cussion. 

Very shortly we will have before us 
the annual appropriation bill for foreign 
aid and a fascinating similarity between 
the two was provided by the editorial in 
the Friday, April 26, Chicago Tribune. 
I include the article in the RECORD at 
this point since it dramatizes the incon- 
sistencies and direct cross-purposes un- 
der which our disposal of surplus farm 
products and our foreign-aid program 
work: 

Loox WRo's BUYING WHOSE WHEAT 

Brazil has announced a 5-year, $600 million 
trade agreement under which it will send 
coffee, cacao, and cotton to Russia in ex- 
change for Russian oil, wheat, and machinery. 
The agreement would be enough cause for 
indignation in this country even if it didn't 
provide for the export of Russian wheat to 
Brazil. 

To appreciate the full absurdity of this 
deal, it will help to bear in mind the follow- 
ing facts: 

The United States is urgently looking for 
customers for our vast store of surplus wheat. 

Brazil is an importer of wheat, to the ex- 
tent of about 1 million tons a year. It has 
been buying most of this from the United 
States under our food-for-peace program 
with Brazilian cruzeiros. This doesn’t con- 
tribute to our dollar receipts, to be sure, but 
it's better than paying to store the un- 
wanted 

Although Russia once was a leading ex- 
porter of wheat and continues to export 
wheat to favored customers, it has recently 
been having trouble filling its own needs, 
and last year even had to import some Ca- 
nadian wheat. 

The State Department has Just announced 
a new loan of $400 million to Brazil. 

During the talks which led to this loan, 
Brazilian negotiators repeatedly belittled re- 
ports that Brazil was edging toward closer 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, David Bell, foreign aid admin- 
istrator, assured Congress that the Kennedy 
administration wants our foreign aid to be 
used, as much as possible, for the purchase 
of American products. 

Now, if Russia had insisted that Brazil 
take Russian wheat as part of the price for 
helping to relieve Brazil of her own surpluses, 
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we might have been able partly to under- 
stand, if not appreciate, Brazil’s slap at us. 

But as it is, we doubt that Mr. Khru- 
shchev is begging anybody to take his wheat. 
We must, therefore, assume that it was 
largely Brazil’s idea and that Russia con- 
siders the deal of such strategic importance 
that it is worth the wheat. What might 
have been explained as economic expediency 
thus becomes a gratuitous slap at the United 
States as well as deliberate complicity in 
Russia's penetration of Latin America. 

When our overly generous foreign aid 
yields this sort of duplicity, it is time to re- 
examine the whole program instead of blindly 
turning the other cheek and shelling out 
more money. 


IS PRESIDENT KENNEDY PREPAR- 
ING US FOR ANOTHER BACKDOWN 
IN CUBA? 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Kennedy administration announced we 
would begin protecting Castro from at- 
tack by Cuban freedom fighters, the 
fuzzy little dictator announced that the 
United States had accepted the first of 
his four-point ultimatum. Is the Presi- 
dent now preparing the country for an- 
other backdown in Cuba? 

A number of disturbing news items 
have appeared in papers across the coun- 
try during the past few days regarding 
Guantanamo. In these feeler stories 
there seems to be the same old pattern 
of softening up the American people for 
abandonment of our base there. Re- 
member the shocked denials that the 
President had made a deal with Khru- 
shchev to remove our bases in Greece 
and Turkey? Yet, within less than a 
year that is exactly what we did. Con- 
gressional committees have been warning 
us that part of the Communist strategy 
intensified since Hungary, is to soften 
up the free world to the inevitability of 
the Communist takeover. 

White House statements have declared 
that we would never abandon Guan- 
tanamo. Yet, within the past week we 
begin to hear about a strange case of 
a murdered Cuban spy who was given 
free run of our base. It will be inter- 
esting to learn all the facts about this 
case and how and why it only now has 
been leaked to the press. 

Even now the House Armed Services 
Committee is studying the Defense De- 
partment proposal for an alternate base 
5 Guantanamo to be set up in Puerto 

co. 

Mr. Speaker, we have seen this pat- 
tern in operation and I think the Presi- 
dent should assure the country now that 
he is not going to give in to Khrushchev 
and the Russian puppet, Castro, on this 
second point of the Communist ultima- 
tum. The failure of President Kennedy 
to handle the Cuban situation should not 
be allowed to go any farther. We can- 
not continue to allow a weak admin- 
istration to give in on point after point 
until the Communists are in a position 
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to take over the Western Hemisphere 
and seriously challenge the security of 
this Nation. 

Just how far is President Kennedy 
prepared to go to keep from ruffling the 
feelings of Khrushchev? What has the 
President to fear in a policy of strength 
and determination to protect the sover- 
eignty of the United States? History has 
proved that the Communists gain ground 
only when we appear to be weak. They 
have backed down and the free world 
has chalked up victory whenever the 
United States was tough, strong, and let 
our enemy know in no uncertain terms 
that we have the means and the will to 
protect ourselves and our allies. 

If the design is to soften us up for 
giving away Guantanamo, are we also 
prepared to give up the Panama Canal? 
Driving the United States out of the 
Canal is also on the Communist agenda. 
Will President Kennedy give in to their 
demands on that question? 

Convinced that history is on their side 
the Communists patiently whittle away 
at freedom’s foundations by using every 
means to convince the world that the 
rule of communism is inevitable and we 
must accept this. Have those close to 
President Kennedy convinced him of the 
inevitability of communism? Are we 
now being prepared, on that basis, to 
accept the demand that we give up 
Guantanamo? 

Mr. Speaker, we can rid this hemi- 
sphere of Communist aggression and the 
threat it poses to this country. All that 
is needed is a courageous President who 
will assume the role of leadership ex- 
pected of him, impose the Monroe Doc- 
trine, refuse to make any further con- 
cessions to Khrushchev in Cuba and set 
a time limit for the complete removal of 
Communist troops and missiles from that 
island. The United States cannot stand 
many more Kennedy failures and giving 
up Guantanamo could be the final blow 
to send freedom reeling throughout 
Latin America and cause our allies to 
desert us everywhere in the world. 

It could be that the news stories are 
not an indication of another backdown. 
If they are not, Mr. President, prove 
them wrong by demonstrating to Khru- 
shchev and Castro that we will not give 
up Guantánamo and are prepared to 
defend our rights there. 


WANT A $200 TAX CUT? 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, having in 
mind the concern which virtually all 
Americans have over the possibility of 
a tax reduction and the need for a cut 
in Federal expenditures, I thought the 
attached editorial from the LaGrange 
Standard, LaGrange, Ind., was well writ- 
ten and illuminating: 

Want A $200 Tax Cur? 

As of February of this year, there were 

only 47 workers in private employment to 
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support each 10 workers for our various gov- 
ernments. 

And make no mistake: Every American 

worker must pay about a fifth of the salary 
of a government worker, plus fringe benefits, 
office space, equipment, mimeograph paper, 
and all the things a government worker 
uses. 
The average American makes between 
$5,000 and $6,000 a year and pays about a 
fourth of that in taxes, In a lifetime, the 
experts say, the average individual earns 
about a quarter of a million dollars—a rather 
princely sum—and pays out about $60,000 in 
taxes, at the current rate. 

There are about 50 million families in the 
United States. All government expenses 
must be paid by them, and the businesses 
they own, on the local, State, and Federal 
levels. 

A growing population almost automatically 
means larger local and State expenses, but 
the Federal Government does not meet popu- 
lation-connected needs of police, firemen, 
schools, sewers, and other local services in 
any great degree. Yet, Federal expenses have 
been growing much faster than our popula- 
tion has. 

The administration’s new budget of more 
than $107 billion in actual spending works 
out to over $2,100 for each American family. 

Too much of this budget is made up of 
loans to prosperous groups, aid to prosperous 
communities, grants to often uncooperative 
and wasteful—and even corrupt—foreign 
governments, status projects for local areas, 
and many other items which could and in 
many instances should be either canceled or 
deferred to a time when we can afford them. 

The reason the budget is so big ig that 
small groups who want specific projects are 
very demanding, while taxpayers in general 
suffer in silence, 

But relatively minor decreases in the Fed- 
eral budget could mean very significant re- 
ductions in the burden on individual tax- 
payers. 

For instance, a $1 billion reduction works 
out to a $20 tax break for the average family. 
A $10 billion reduction would mean lighten- 
ing the average family tax load by $200. 

Congress needs to hear from you. Your 
message to Congress could well be that your 
family needs $200 more than it needs new or 
expanded Federal projects. 

The only sure way to cut taxes is to cut 


spending. 


NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LINDSAY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had occasion to study with care the 
annual report to the board of directors 
of the National Sharecroppers Fund, 
written by Fay Bennett, executive 
secretary. 

It is an excellent report summarizing 
the plight of migrant farmworkers and 
low income farm families in this coun- 
try. Of particular interest are the para- 
graphs which deal with the application 
of Federal aid programs. Every Mem- 
ber of Congress will be interested in the 
fund’s conclusion that applications for 
loans and other government aid are be- 
ing processed in a discriminatory and 
therefore ineffective fashion. This is a 
point worth noting when Members come 
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to the problem of considering fair op- 
portunity requirements in Federal 
legislation. 

I would urge every Member of the 
House to examine the fund’s report for 
1962, and for that reason I am, with the 
permission of the House, placing the re- 
port in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND 
THE YEAR IN BRIEF 


Human waste, men displaced by machines, 
exploitation of the hungry, foreign workers 
competing for vanishing jobs—progress is 
coming too little and too late for many farm 
families of America. 

The year 1962 saw several real changes for 
the better: action, in which National Share- 
croppers Fund has played a role, toward 
bringing industry to the underem- 
ployed workers of the rural South and re- 
training those who must or wish to leave 
the land; increased union organizing and 
collective bargaining activities, particularly 
in California and Louisiana; a significant 
drop in the number of imported contract 
workers, because the Department of Labor 
enforced more diligently the provisions to 
prevent adverse effects on domestic wages 
and working conditions; a Federal health 
program for migrants; progress in imple- 
menting Federal aid programs for the rural 
families who need them most. 

But these few restrained measures are 
pitted against an agricultural revolution 
which has forced millions of people off the 
land in the last 10 years. As one result, 
untrained workers are arriving in cities 
where jobs are already scarce and necessary 
skill levels are rising. This same agricul- 
tural revolution has concentrated economic 
power so that one-half of 1 percent of all 
our farms (those with annual sales of over 
$100,000) account for 20 percent of all farm 
products sold, while the workers those farms 
employ receive the lowest wages and have 
the highest unemployment rate of any group 
in our economy, and lack the cushion of 
social legislation which protects other 
workers, 


CONCENTRATION OF CONTROL; 
POVERTY 


There were 5.4 million farms in 1950. 
These were reduced to 4.8 million in 1954; 
to 3.7 million in 1959. Between 1959 and 
1980 an estimated 370,000 more, involving 
over a million people, have given up. Two- 
thirds (about 2 million) of the families who 
stayed on their farms earned less than $1,000 
a year from both farm and nonfarm work. 

Only 21.5 percent of U.S. farms have sales 
of $10,000 or more, which the Department of 
Agriculture estimates will return a mini- 
mum family income of $2,500. But it takes 
$4,000 to place the multiperson family 
above poverty in the American context to- 
day, according to the Conference on Eco- 
nomic Progress and other authorities. At 
the other end, only 2.7 percent of the farms 
have sales of $40,000 or more. They control 
20 percent of all farmland and 14 percent of 
all cropland harvested, and profit from more 
than 30 percent of all farm products sold. 


GREATEST POVERTY IN THE SOUTH 


About one out of every six southern farm 
operators is Negro. Less than one-third own 
or even rent their own farms; about 40 per- 
cent are sharecroppers, and the rest are 
tenant farmers. 

The average size white-operated commer- 
cial farm in the South is about 382 acres; 
the average nonwhite commercial farm, 56 
acres. The average value of land and build- 
ings is $37,816 for whites, and $7,328 for 
nonwhites, The average value of products 
sold is $10,396 for whites and $3,029 for non- 
whites. Displacement, greater in the South 
than elsewhere, is proportionately greater 
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among Negro farmers. In the last decade 
the South has lost half its Negro-operated 
farms. The number of tenants, both Negro 
and white, dropped about 45 percent and 
the number of sharecroppers about 55 
percent. 

HIRED FARMWORKERS 


Average annual earnings of farmworkers 
dropped from $1,125 in 1960 to $1,054 in 
1961 because of increased unemployment in 
agriculture and the difficulty of finding sup- 
plementary nonfarm work; a slight rise in 
hourly wage rates was thus counterbalanced. 
Migrants fared even worse. Their 1960 
average of $1,016 dropped to $902. Employ- 
ment of seasonal workers declined for the 
third straight year in 1962. 


DISPLACEMENT ACCELERATED BY MECHANIZATION 


The need for new jobs in the rural South 
has been intensified by acceleration in cotton 
harvest mechanization. In 1950, only 8 per- 
cent of the cotton crop was machine har- 
vested. By 1959, this had risen to 40 percent. 
The Department of Labor estimated that in 
1961 the harvest was 57 percent mechanized. 
Between 1959 and 1961, peak employment 
declined by at least 250,000, while produc- 
tion dropped less than 3 percent. 

Agricultural workers are even being dis- 
Placed by geese. The Wall Street Journal 
has reported: “Growers here in the South- 
west and in other cotton regions are finding 
that geese * * * can do weeding better and 
more cheaply than men with hoes * * *. 
Machines such as cottonpickers and culti- 
vators, plus herbicides, had already slashed 
their employment opportunities, and now the 
increasing use of geese is further reducing 
jobs.” 

Each year sees new crops coming under 
mechanization as development of both ma- 
chines and plants continues, For instance, 
in 1962, 95 percent of the Massachusetts 
cranberry crop (one of the largest on record) 
was harvested by picking machines. 


MEXICAN CONTRACT WORKERS 


By far the largest number of foreign work- 
ers came from Mexico, but total employment 
of Mexican contract workers (braceros) was 
down one-third, from 291,420 in 1961 to 
194,978 in 1962. But with many apparently 
recontracted, some 244,000 braceros worked 
here for an average period of about 3 months 
in 1962. Less than 1 percent of American 
farms used braceros. A primary reason for 
the decrease was the U.S. Department of 
Labor's decision—bitterly protested by bra- 
cero employers—to set minimum wage rates 
for braceros in keeping with its statutory 
responsibility to prevent adverse effects on 
the wages and conditions of domestic work- 
ers. The minimum wages set ranged from 
60 cents an hour in Arkansas to $1 in Cali- 
fornia and Michigan and were below State 
average farm wages in every case. 

The National Sharecroppers Fund sub- 
mitted testimony at all open hearings held 
by the Department of Labor in bracero-em- 
ploying areas before the minimum rates were 
set; NSF asked that the minimum be not 
less than the average State or National farm 
wage, whichever was higher. NSF has also 
urged the Department of Labor to recom- 
mend to Congress that Public Law 78 (under 
which Mexicans are imported) be permitted 
to expire at the end of 1963. 

Green-carders: Mexican workers are enter- 
ing the United States as immigrants in 
greatly increasing numbers. Between 1951 
and 1960, nearly 300,000 were admitted, a 
395-percent rise over the 60,589 admitted in 
the previous decade. In fiscal 1961 alone, 
41,632 were admitted. 

The immigrant farmworker is free to 
move from job to job and does not pose so 
great a threat to labor standards as the 
contract worker. But, like the native work- 
er, he lacks the protection of a minimum 
wage and other standards. Some growers 
in border areas pay such low wages that 
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the immigrants cannot afford to live here, 
so they leave their families behind and cross 
the border daily. 

Blue carders. A similar problem is 
caused by Mexicans who have border-cross- 
ing permits to visit or shop but not to work 
in the United States, and who nevertheless 
do work here. More than 135,000 of these 
permits were issued in fiscal 1962, but pre- 
cise information is not available as to how 
many border crossers are working illegally. 
Completely unprotected and therefore ex- 
ploited, these workers have contributed to 
undermining wage rates in the Southwest, 
which sometimes range from $2.50 to $3.75 
a day. The Texas AFL-CIO is suing the 
Federal Government, demanding a halt to 
this illegal use of cheap labor. 


PUERTO RICAN FARMWORKERS 


In 1962, 13,526 Americans from Puerto 
Rico came under contract to work on main- 
land farms. Their guaranteed minimum 
wage was 90 cents an hour, an increase from 
the 80 cents minimum in 1961. In addition 
to a guarantee of 160 hours of work in each 
4-week period, the contract included work- 
men’s compensation coverage, health in- 
surance, and English classes for workers 
who wish to further their education. 


OTHER FOREIGN WORKERS 


Other specially imported foreign workers 
for American agriculture in 1962 included 
approximately 1,200 Japanese, 125 Filipinos, 
13,000 British West Indians, and 8,700 
Canadians. Peak employment of all foreign 
contract workers was the lowest since 1950. 


FARMWORKER ORGANIZATION 


The Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee, AFL-CIO, centered in California, 
spent last year in strengthening its locals 
and registering eligible farmworkers as 
voters. Increased organizing and collective 
bargaining activities are predicted for 1963. 

In Louisiana, the organizing drive of the 
Agricultural and Allied Workers Union No. 
300 (formerly the National Agricultural 
Workers Union) made notable progress in 
1962. Overcoming strong opposition, this 
affiliate of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America won 
recognition for some workers at Sweetlake 
Farms, a 6,000-acre rice, cattle, and poultry 
operation employing some 200 people, in- 
cluding 46 tenant farm families. 

SUGAR ACT BENEFITS DENIED FARMWORKERS 


During the 1962 congressional debate on 
extension of the Sugar Act, which guaran- 
tees subsidies and import quotas to Ameri- 
can sugargrowers, Senator EUGENE MCCARTHY 
proposed that the minimum wage set under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act be substituted 
for the present vague “fair and reasonable 
wage.” His proposal failed. In 1962, mini- 
mum hourly wages for sugarworkers in this 
highly protected industry ranged from 60 
cents in Louisiana to 95 cents in sugarbeet 
fields. In Hawaii, where sugar workers are 
members of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, the low- 
est paid receive $1.46 an hour, plus valuable 
fringe benefits. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Farmers Home Administration: FHA has 
greatly increased its activities and liberalized 
its criteria in the past 2 years. In 1962, 
FHA granted $754 million in loans to rural 
families, the largest amount In any 12-month 
period in its history. Of the 214,000 families 
who used FHA facilities in the last fiscal year, 
10,000 were Negro borrowers. This repre- 
sents an increase of about 40 percent over 
fiscal 1960. 

Rural Areas Development: The Office of 
Rural Areas Development in the Department 
of Agriculture implements the Commerce 
Department’s Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration projects to help depressed rural areas. 
Some 2,700 economic development projects 
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were submitted to Rural Areas Development 
in the past 18 months; 317 projects were ap- 
proved, involving an estimated $90 million 
and 45,000 new jobs. About 950 industrial 
or commercial projects were reported in the 
planning stage or “underway” in the rural 
South. 

Retraining: The training programs of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration and the 
even broader program of the Office of Man- 
power, Automation, and Training in the U.S. 
Department of Labor, include provisions to 
raise the skill levels of unemployed and un- 
deremployed farmworkers so that they can 
qualify for better paying jobs in agriculture 
or industry. They also provide for training 
farm youth between the ages of 16 and 22 
years. The U.S. Department of Labor reports 
a need for year-round hired farm laborers 
able to perform a wide variety of tasks: oper- 
ating and maintaining farm machinery, 
pruning and cultivating, and making safe use 
of chemical insecticides and weed killers. 


FEDERAL AID PROGRAMS NOT APPLIED EQUALLY 


Most of the southern rural counties eligible 
for Rural Area Development and Area Rede- 
velopment Administration aid meet the cri- 
teria of need because of the abject poverty 
of their Negro families, but most of the aid 
goes to the white families. There are about 
1 million rural Negro families (1960), at least 
85 percent of them in the South and most of 
these in the coastal plain between southern 

and eastern Texas. Fifty-seven per- 
cent of them have incomes of less than $2,000 
a year, while only 19 percent of the white 
population are in this bracket. 

The discrepancy is increasing. The me- 
dian income of Negro farm families was 52 
percent of that of white southern farm fam- 
ilies in 1950 but only 45 percent by 1960. 
In 1950 the proportion of white southern 
farm families who had hot and cold piped 
water inside their homes was only seven per- 
centage points higher than the proportion 
among Negroes; by 1960 it was 50 percentage 
points higher. The proportion of young peo- 
ple obtaining a high school education has in- 
creased among both groups, but not nearly 
so rapidly among rural Negroes as among 
rural whites. 

The distribution of FHA loans (1959-61) in 
nine counties of South Carolina, reported in 
a Southern Regional Council study, is reveal- 
ing. In five counties, more than half the 
farmers were Negroes, and Negroes made up 
at least 39 percent of the farmers in the other 
four counties. Only 29 percent of Negro 
applications for farm ownership loans were 
approved, while 42 percent of the applica- 
tions by whites were granted. Of the money 
advanced for farm ownership loans, Negroes 
received only 4.5 percent; of the money lent 
for farm housing, only 6.1 percent. 

In this and other Government programs, 
the policy of the Federal Government to have 
local control has created the problem. Ap- 
plications for loans and other Government 
aid are processed by appointed committees 
of local farmers, who function without defi- 
nite guidelines and with little Federal super- 
vision or administrative review. Negroes 
are almost never represented and play no 
part in the decisionmaking of the commit- 
tees, which are ostensibly intended to repre- 
sent and safeguard the interests of the whole 
community. This is, of course, typical of 
the local power structure throughout the 
South, but its extension to the implementa- 
tion of Federal policy frustrates the intention 
of the Congress to aid the very people who are 
most disadvantaged. 


LEGISLATION 
The Migrant Health Act: The 1962 Health 
Services Act authorizes up to $3 million an- 
nually for 3 years for health projects in areas 
with a sizable influx of migrant workers. 
This can be used for such services as family 
clinics which are convenient to migrants and 
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regularly scheduled visits by public health 
nurses to migrant camps, 

Other legislation: A bill to limit child 
labor in agriculture passed the Senate and 
went to the floor of the House for action but 
never came to a vote. Three other bills 
passed the Senate but were stopped in the 
House by the Rules Committee. These would 
have provided aid to States to improve edu- 
cational opportunities for migrant children, 
set up an Advisory Council on Migratory 
Labor, and required registration of labor con- 
tractors. New bills to help farmworkers in 
these and other areas (such as minimum 
wage) have been introduced in the 88th 
Congress. 


NATIONAL SHARECROPPER FUND FIELD SERVICE 
PROGRAM 


The National Sharecropper Fund analysis 
of a steadily deteriorating economic situation 
in the rural South has resulted in a new 
emphasis and expansion of effort. 

National Sharecropper Fund is stepping 
up its program of providing information, 
guidance, and organizing help to local groups 
throughout the South, to enable them to 
take advantage of these Federal aid programs 
before they are deprived of their land and 
homes, or to make alternatives available to 
those already dispossessed. The National 
Sharecropper Fund staff works to insure that 
applications for aid that originate outside 
the established local power structure receive 
the same consideration as any others. When 
Negro sharecroppers in Mississippi were de- 
nied Federal surplus commodities in the 
winter of 1962, after participating in voter 
registration drives, National Sharecropper 
Fund joined with other groups in protesting 
this attempt by local power structures to use 
denial of Government food as a means of 
intimidation, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture responded by seeing that the commod- 
ities were distributed in some of the affected 
counties. The executive secretary of the 
National Sharecropper Fund serves as a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Committee on 
Rural Areas Development of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

A second field representative was added to 
the NSF staff at the turn of the year. He 
is Mr. L. S. James, who will work in his home 
State of South Carolina to help low-income 
farmers and farmworkers qualify for Fed- 
eral aid programs. Mr. James is cosponsored 
by the South Carolina Council on Human 
Relations. Like NSF’s Tennessee field rep- 
resentative, Mr. Allen Yancey, Jr., Mr. James 
will help farmers apply for FHA loans, assist 
communities in qualifying for RAD and ARA 
projects, and cooperate in organizing re- 
training projects to teach new skills to un- 
deremployed and unemployed farmers, farm- 
workers, and youth. 

A BETTER LIFE FOR FARM FAMILIES 

That such work needs to be done and that 
additional staff representatives are needed to 
answer increasing requests from other States 
was made clear by enthusiastic response to 
the National Sharecropper Fund Southern 
Rural Conference at Bricks, N.C., in Novem- 
ber 1962. More than 160 people attended 
this pioneering conference, called to inform 
low-income southern farmers about the new 
Federal programs and to discuss how to go 
about obtaining their benefits locally. Par- 
ticipants ranged from an Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture to sharecroppers from Missis- 
sippi. Others came from Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. Those in official po- 
sitions were brought face to face with people 
who live daily with poverty and frustration. 
Proceedings of the conference, entitled “A 
Better Life for Farm Families,” have been 
published and are being widely circulated. 

Fayette County, Tenn.: With the help 
of USDA and ARA officials, residents of Fa- 
yette County, where hundreds of tenant 
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farmers and sharecroppers were evicted 2 
years ago after registering to vote have 
formed a corporation to attract new industry 
into the area. The West Tennessee Develop- 
ment Co. grew out of a local, biracial com- 
mittee formed by National Sharecroppers 
Fund field representative Yancey to provide 
industrial jobs on a nondiscriminatory basis 
for persons who are no longer able to make a 
living in agriculture but who nevertheless 
want to remain in the area. 


CONCLUSION 


At the present time, a major part of Na- 
tional Sharecropper Fund goes toward its 
southern program. As funds permit, the 
staff will be enlarged to include representa- 
tives in other States, with Mississippi prob- 
ably next in line. Other National Share- 
cropper Fund grants in 1962 were made for: 
A survey of Louisiana sugarcane workers; 
the pension fund for members of the old 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union; the Na- 
tional Council on Agricultural Life and La- 
bor; the National Advisory Committee on 
Farm Labor; and the Migrant Children’s 
Fund. 

The National Sharecroppers Fund reports 
and releases are sent to a large number of 
newspapers and magazines, libraries, public 
Officials, and concerned citizens. National 
Sharecropper Fund will continue its efforts 
to improve the conditions of seasonal and 
migratory farmworkers across the country 
by backing needed legislation, supporting 
union organizing efforts, and providing lit- 
erature and speakers for a growing audience. 
It must also look ahead to a steadily declin- 
ing demand for seasonal workers; to the 
virtual end of sharecropping; and to the dis- 
possession of the marginal farmer. Alterna- 
tives planned now can secure a better future 
for these workers of the land. 


WHEN IS THIS ADMINISTRATION 
GOING TO DO SOMETHING BE- 
SIDES TALK? 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting into the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the April 24, 1963, 
issue of the Fort Lauderdale News. I 
am doing so because it directly and force- 
fully puts into words what many Ameri- 
cans have been thinking privately: 
“When is this administration going to 
do something besides talk on Cuba?” 

For all those who, like myself, have 
deep reservations about the adminis- 
tration's policy toward Communist Cuba, 
I recommend the reading of the follow- 
ing editorial: 

WASHINGTON Says ONE THING, DOES ANOTHER, 
AND CITIZENS GET BEWILDERED, CONFUSED 
In all the long history of this country we 

don’t think there has ever been a time when 
our people have been more confused, bewil- 
dered, and perhaps just plain disgusted over 
the actions of their Government than they 
are right now. 

We are not a devious kind of people. We 
like forthright action and blunt talk. Yet, 
what we are witnessing today is anything but 
forthright action, and the talk we are hear- 
ing from our Government officials is like 
something taken right out of Alice in Won- 
derland. 
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One can understand President Kennedy’s 
reluctance to do anything which even re- 
motely might get this Nation involved in a 
nuclear war with Soviet Russia. One can 
also understand well enough why the Cuban 
situation has to be viewed as just one part 
of a global picture. 

Yet, if we are going to do nothing about 
getting Russian troops out of Cuba, and if 
we have decided on a policy of peaceful co- 
existence with a Communist satellite in our 
backyard, as now appears to be the case, 
then why in heaven's name do Mr. Kennedy, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and other ad- 
ministration bigwigs keep on mouthing 
phrases and cliches that conflict completely 
with their own actions. 

For instance, we have been told time and 
again this Nation cannot accept the presence 
of Russian troops in Cuba. Presumably, this 
means the troops must go or we are going to 
do something to force the issue. 

But when are we going to do something 
besides talk? Admittedly, this is a touchy 
subject for the administration. But one 
reason it is so touchy is that so many ad- 
ministration officials from the President 
right on down the line have declared the 
Russian troops must go, that they are ver- 
bally committed to doing something that 
actually they are afraid to do. In truth, 
they have been caught up by their own 
tongues, but instead of admitting this has 
happened they go on talking in the vain 
hope that if they talk long enough everybody 
will forget a lot of what has been said or 
who said it. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Kennedy and some 
of his bumbling advisers this is not hap- 
pening. Our people still remember being 
told right from the White House that com- 
munism in this hemisphere was not 
negotiable. Yet, it has not only been ne- 
gotiated but it is now even being protected 
by our own Navy and our own Coast Guard 
on direct orders from this same White House. 

And what about the fairy story of our 
Government having nothing to do with the 
ransom payments to Fidel Castro? Can any- 
body in their right mind believe that New 
York lawyer James B. Donovan has not been 
representing our Government in his dealings 
with Castro? For Government officials to 
deny this is absolutely preposterous, yet 
they do it with a straight face and then 
wonder why people think they are lying 
through their teeth. 

We can understand why our Government 
wants to deny any responsibility for this 
shameful deal and particularly when it was 
reported a short time ago that Castro got 
a cool million dollars in cash out of it for 
his own pocket. But why carry on with 
such a patent falsehood? Do our officials 
believe one deception merits another? Do 
they think the American people are such 
stupid idiots they can no longer put two and 
two together and come up with four? 

We hope not, but the more we hear out 
of Washington these days the more we be- 
come convinced this is the prevalent atti- 
tude and particularly among the shiny domes 
in the State Department who have made 
such an incredible mess of things that most 
Americans now have to pinch themselves to 
realize it all isn’t just a horrible dream. 

Perhaps we are overly bitter, but we think 
it is about time the American people did get 
bitter over what is happening to this great 
country because their leaders are too fearful 
to do what needs to be done, 

Words can never substitute for deeds no 
matter how brave, how noble and how 
resonant the words sound. And the trouble 
with us today is that we have too many 
men in high places who are so charmed 
with the sound of their own words that they 
are even deceiving themselves on what the 
words mean. 

We don’t think there is a person in this 
country who isn’t fearful of what another 
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war might bring. But there are times when 
fear of war can be carried to the point where 
it is Just as destructive to a nation’s inter- 
ests as war itself and we may well be reach- 
ing that point in this Nation right now. 
We have talked big and we have acted 
mighty small. Call that restraint if you will 
but to many, many Americans there is an- 
other word for it and it is not a nice one. 
The people know this only too well and 
that is the reason they are as confused, be- 
wildered and disgusted as they are right now. 


BRAZIL AGREEMENT TO TRADE 
WITH RUSSIA FOLLOWS U.S. AID 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
18, I discussed on the floor of this body 
the administration’s policy concerning 
Brazil and specifically the multimillion 
dollar U.S. loan for which the Brazilian 
Finance Minister, San Tiago Dantas, was 
at that time negotiating. 


In my remarks, I quoted the following 
United Press International story from 
Rio de Janeiro: 


Rio DE JANEIRO.—Brazil is about to sign a 
long-term $160 million a year trade agree- 
ment with the Russians as part of a 3-year 
plan the United States will be asked to help 
finance, it was reported today. 

Government sources said they do not ex- 
pect the United States to press for curbs on 
Iron Curtain trade which will be approxi- 
mately doubled by the new agreement and 
may increase to as much as $300 million a 
year by 1965. 

A mission headed by Finance Minister San 
Tiago Dantas is to leave soon for Washing- 
ton to seek liberalized terms on existing 
loans and $1.5 billion in new U.S. loans and 
investments over the 3-year period. 

Likewise, in the Evening Star of March 11, 
as a result of an interview with Finance 
Minister Dantas this was reported: 

“Brazil’s Finance Minister said today that 
part of the financial help he is seeking here 
would be used to develop trade with all coun- 
tries—including Russia. 

“Francisco San Tiago Dantas made that 
statement to newsmen after conferring at 
the White House with President Kennedy. 

“Mr. Dantas, a former Foreign Minister for 
his government who voted against the ex- 
pulsion of Cuba from the Organization of 
American States, said of his talk with Mr. 
Kennedy: 

„ think it was a very interesting con- 
versation and I hope that my visit will be 
helpful for the mutual understanding be- 
tween our countries. We had a general pic- 
ture of the situation and before I leave for 
Brazil we will have a new talk.’ 

“A reporter asked whether ‘some of this 
loan you are seeking from the United States’ 
would be used to help develop trade with 
Russia. No, Mr. Dantas replied, ‘with all 
the countries.’ 

Including Russia?’ he was asked. 

“Including Russia,’ he replied. 

“Mr. Dantas is reported to be hoping to 
persuade the United States to add some $84 
million to the $553 million in US. aid 
given Brazil since 1951. and to obtain a 
postponement of the $450 million Brazil is 
due to pay to the United States this year on 
its debts. 
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“He said that in his talk with Mr. Kennedy 
there was mention of a visit to Brazil. No 
date has been fixed he said, but Mr, Ken- 
nedy confirmed that it would be this year.” 


On March 16, I made a request through 
Mr. Moscoso’s office that I be informed 
concerning the requests that had been 
made by Brazil as to loans and aid and 
also what was being discussed with re- 
gard to trade between Russia and Brazil. 
I was denied any information other than 
that negotiations were underway. 

Although the State Department 
would not admit it at the time for fear 
of rightful indignation by the American 
taxpayer, they obviously knew that even 
while negotiating this loan negotiations 
were underway to increase Brazil's trade 
with Russia. No one can deny that the 
U.S. loan will be used, partially at least, 
to enable Brazil to carry out its end of 
the deal, witness subsequent events. 

On April 21, 1963, the following very 
revealing Associated Press story confirm- 
ing my charges appeared in the St. 
Petersburg Times. 

At this point, I am inserting this 
article in the RECORD: 

BRAZIL SIGNS TRADE Pact WITH RUSSIA 

Rio DE JANEIRO, BnAZE NT. — Brazil signed a 
new 5-year trade agreement with the Soviet 
Union yesterday. A Brazilian official indi- 
cated it might be expanded into an economic 
and technical assistance program with the 
Russians. 

The trade agreement calls for an exchange 
of more than $600 million worth of goods in 
the next 3 years, Trade for this year will 
amount to $160 million—more than double 
that of last year. It will increase to $200 
million next year and $225 million in 1965. 

Ironically, the terms were spelled out in 
U.S. dollars. 

Brazil will export coffee, cacao, and cotton 
to Russia. The Russians will send petroleum 
and wheat, two chief Brazilian imports, plus 
e goods and goods of produc- 

on, 

The Brazilians tacked onto the agreement 
a guarantee that the Russians would not 
resell any of the Brazilian products to other 
countries. There had been local newspaper 
reports the Russians would sell the coffee 
to Cuba. 

Brazil began trading with the Soviet Union 
in 1959 on a small scale. The exchange of 
goods since then has amounted to about 
$145 million. 

United States-Brazilian trade for 1962 alone 
amounted to $1.15 billion worth of goods. 

But Finance Minister Francisco San Tiago 
Dantas gave every indication Brazil wanted 
to expand economic ties with the Soviet 
Union, 

“Brazil finds in the Soviet Union a market 
of unforeseeable potentiality not only for 
coffee and other tropical products, but even 
for consumer goods manufactured in our 
country,” San Tiago Dantas said. 

This story proves conclusively that the 
aim of this loan was to beef up Brazil’s 
ability to trade with Russia, to purchase 
Russian equipment and goods, at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. 

Mr. Speaker, this purposeful act by 
our State Department warrants closer 
examination. Let us briefly review the 
facts under which this loan was made: 

First. Brazil is one of only five Latin 
American nations still recognizing and 
doing business with Castro. 

Second. In testimony before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Lincoln Gor- 
don, U.S. Ambassador to Brazil, stated 
that Brazil's Government, student 
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groups, and labor organizations are 
heavily infiltrated with Communists. 

Third. That Goulart’s cabinet is in- 
filtrated with Marxists was admitted to 
me personally by the Brazilian Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Senor Cam- 
pos, in my office on April 24, 1963. 

Fourth. The Communist inspired Con- 
tinental Congress of Solidarity with Cuba 
was held in Brazil last month with no 
real opposition from Goulart’s govern- 
ment. 

Fifth. In addition, Brazil was one of 
the few Latin American nations who 
opposed our position at Punte Del Este, 
supported the recent United Nations 
Cuban smear campaign against the 
United States, and, in view of all these 
facts, we still loaned Brazil American 
dollars to build up her trade with the 
Soviets. 

Mr. Speaker, how devoid of purpose- 
ful leadership in dispensing aid money 
has our State Department become? How 
absurd can we get? 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY—MOORE- 
McCORMACK LINES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the cele- 
bration this year of the 50th anniversary 
of the foundation of Moore-McCormack 
Lines, one of the Nation’s largest steam- 
ship companies, is a graphic reminder 
of the greatness which has come to this 
country through our system of free en- 
terprise. The release which I am asking 
to have inserted into the Recorp today 
gives a thrilling picture of the part 
played by the American shipping indus- 
try in expanding American trade and 
cementing our international relations 
throughout the world. 

Moore-Mecormack Lines is but one of 
the fine American companies that are 
in partnership with the Government un- 
der the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
to build and operate ships for our econ- 
omy and national defense. 

Our commerce continues to grow, and 
I believe can grow even more dynamically 
through greater cooperation between 
management, labor, and the Government 
in fostering a strong and adequate Amer- 
ican-flag merchant fleet. I believe that 
progress in our transportation system, 
using the most recent fruits of advanced 
technology, can be a great source for 
increased employment of our citizens. 

The history of this one American 
steamship line impresses me so much 
that I want to commend it to the atten- 
tion of the House. 

The history of Moore-McCormack 
Lines’ rise from a I1-ship operation 50 
years ago into a 44-ship, 4-continent, 
American-flag shipping service today 
follows: 

Moore-McCormack Lines, one of the 
Nation’s largest steamship enterprises, will 
celebrate this year the 50th anniversary of 
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the voyage which launched the company’s 
growth from a one-ship operation into a 
four-continent American-flag shipping sery- 
ice. 

A new era in Western Hemisphere shipping 
began one day in July 1913, when the 
freighter Montara, chartered by the then un- 
known firm of Moore & McCormack, steamed 
into Rio de Janeiro’s harbor on the first visit 
by a US. ship to that South American port 
in 26 years. 

From that modest beginning, Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines has grown into an international 
shipping concern which operates a fleet of 
44 modern passenger and cargo vessels from 
ports on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
the Great Lakes to South America, Europe, 
and Africa. It also maintains 28 offices in 
the United States and abroad and is repre- 
sented by hundreds of agents all over the 
world. 

William T. Moore, chairman of the board 
and president of Moore-McCormack Lines, 
announced that as part of its golden anni- 
versary observance, the company has pub- 
lished a 68-page booklet reviewing its history 
and describing its activities as one of the 
world's foremost carriers of passengers and 
freight. Illustrated with detailed maps, 
photographs, and charts, the booklet is a 
pioneering effort by Mooremack, as the com- 
pany is popularly known, to illustrate the 
importance of an efficient, modern, privately 
operated, American-flag merchant fleet to the 
Nation’s economy. 

“Moore-McCormack Lines faces the next 
half century with a high degree of confi- 
dence,” Mr. Moore said. “The last 50 years 
have provided us with the techniques, ex- 
perience, and a modern fleet to meet the 
changes that are occurring throughout the 
world today. These changes are certain to 
have a profound impact on the future of 
the American merchant marine. 

“They currently include the dynamic con- 
cept of the European Common Market, new 
international trade relationships, the emer- 
gence of new nations, the new needs result- 
ing from the steady expansion of the world’s 
population, vastly improved communications, 
the historic commitment of the American 
people to world leadership.” 

Moore-McCormack Lines grew out of a 
unique partnership between Emmet J. Mc- 
Cormack and the late Albert V. Moore. Op- 
erating out of a small office in the old 
building which once stood at 29 Broadway, 
the two men chartered the freighter Montara 
in 1913 for an experimental voyage to South 
America. The reception given to the ship 
by Brazilian and American shippers con- 
vinced the little firm of the desirability of 
a regular American-flag service in the route. 
J. P. Morgan was one of the original backers 
of the enterprise. 

The American Republics Lines service, as 
it became known, grew rapidly. By 1915 
passenger accommodations were added. Two 
years later, the Mooremack house flag was 
introduced to ports as far south as Buenos 
Aires. 

Meanwhile, the company branched out into 
Scandinavian service, beginning with a voy- 
age of the Catalonia in 1918. The new route 
developed rapidly and by the early 1920’s 
Moore & McCormack was the dominant 
American-flag steamship company serving 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. 

The South American and Scantic serv- 
ices flourished during the 1920's. In 1928, 
the Russian port of Leningrad and the Polish 
port of Gdynia were added to the run. In 
fact, Mooremack played a major role in 
transforming the little fishing village of 
Gdynia into a valuable seaport that served 
not only Poland but all central Europe. 

During the depression years, the company 
adopted a program of expansion. In the 
early 1930's, it converted four freighters into 
the combination passenger cargo carriers 
Scanpenn, Scanmail, Scanyork, and Scan- 
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states which became very popular on the 
Scantic route. They also served as valuable 
troopships during World War II. 

Responding to President Roosevelt’s call 
for a regular American-flag passenger liner 
service to South American east coast ports, 
the company inaugurated in 1938 the famous 
good neighbor service with the rebuilt liners 
Uruguay, Brazil, and Argentina. 

Moore-McCormack Lines was one of the 
original companies to apply for subsidies un- 
der the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. This 
law established a partnership between the 
Government and private companies for 
building and operating modern oceangoing 
ships. By the outbreak of World War I, 
Mooremack had already begun to build up a 
fleet of new cargo ships. These ships were 
impressed into military service as baby flat- 
tops and other invaluable Navy auxiliaries. 

Just before the outbreak of the war, 
Mooremack had acquired the Pacific Re- 
publics Line. Ships in this route sail from 
port on the Pacific coast of the United 
States and Canada through the Panama 
Canal to ports along the northern and east- 
ern coasts of South America. Then they re- 
turn to the Pacific coast via the Straits 
of Magellan with occasional calls on the 
Pacific coast of South America. This serv- 
ice is a prosperous part of Mooremack’s 
enterprise today. 

The company’s knowledge, experience, and 
equipment were put to good use during 
World War II. Acting as agent for the Gov- 
ernment, Mooremack operated 707 different 
merchant vessels on 2,199 voyages. These 
ships moved some 20.4 million tons of cargo 
to every theater of war throughout the world. 

Mooremack’s ships also played a vital role 
in the Korean war. The Meredith Victory 
astounded the world by rescuing in one 
voyage 14,000 refugees fleeing the advancing 
Communists in North Korea, During much 
of the trip, many of these people were so 
tightly packed that they had to stand on 
open decks. But all were delivered safely 
to Pusan. 

Since World War II, Moore-McCormack 
Lines has continued to grow. In 1957, the 
company acquired the Robin Line service 
between the United States and Africa. 
Founded in 1935, the Robin Line was noted 
for its dependability. The service has been 
expanded under the Mooremack house flag 
with new ships. 

The new and ultramodern passenger liners 
Argentina and Brasil replaced the old Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay in the passenger 
route to South America in 1958. These de- 
luxe liners were built to provide the ultimate 
in sea travel. Handsomely decorated and 
completely air conditioned, each ship has 
two swimming pools, a movie theater, and 
many other features. All staterooms are 
outside, each with private bathroom. x 

Mooremack also offers an exceptional 
cruise program with the Argentina and 
Brasil in voyages ranging from 6 to 63 days. 
The cruises include the famed Sea-Safari 
to Africa and the Mediterranean via the 
Caribbean and South America, the reg- 
ular month-long cruise to Buenos Aires fea- 
tured by the annual Carnaval cruises to Rio 
de Janeiro, the popular spring and summer 
visits to Scandinavian and European ports, 
and also the shorter and more economical 
trips to the Caribbean islands. 

As the company enters its second half 
century, it is engaged in a $400 million fleet 
replacement program. Two passenger ships 
and eight new cargo vessels already in serv- 
ice since the program got under way in 1958 
are establishing new patterns of speed and 
efficiency. Six new fast cargo liners are 
under construction. 

Only last fall, Mooremack expanded its 
Scantic run to include the ports of Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp. Some of the company’s 
newest ships have been assigned to the route 
to provide a fast service for the route. 
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Mooremack’s headquarters are in the new 
building at 2 Broadway which recently re- 
placed the venerable Produce Exchange, 
The company’s passenger liners sail from 
Pier 97, Hudson River and 57th Street. Its 
bustling freight operations in New York 
are centered at a mammoth new terminal at 
23d Street, Brooklyn. Of equal importance 
to the company’s worldwide services are the 
many ports on three coastal areas of the 
United States including Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, plus the coastal area from Maine 
to Florida—on the west coast from Los 
Angeles to Seattle and Vancouver—and 
through the St. Lawrence River from Quebec 
and Montreal into the wide expanse of the 
Great Lakes area. 


WEATHER VANES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Rxconp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
course of events does not follow a 
straight line. History is a tangled skein 
of yarn, and the thread changes direction 
almost imperceptibly. One age glides 
into the next, and only later can ob- 
servers detect the change in direction. 
Historians find it tidy to date the change 
with some event which attracts unusual 
attention. Such an event was the Cuba 
confrontation last October. 

For the last 20 years or so, philoso- 
phers and politicians have been all 
wrapped up in the one world concept. 
The Communists have made no bones 
of their intention to raise the Red flag 
over all six continents. The Western 
version of the concept was an accord of 
capitalistic states closely bound together 
militarily, economically, and culturally. 
The two systems met toe-to-toe in 
Cuba—and refrained. > 

True, this is still a most dangerous 
world. Actually, it has always been a 
dangerous one, Terror has always 
crouched like a wild beast just over the 
mountain, or beyond the sea, or across 
the sands of the desert. But we seldom 
knew exactly where it lay. Today we 
know, and we watch. And because we 
watch, the world senses instinctively that 
there is going to be no all-destroying 
war. Kaiser Bill and Mussolini and Hit- 
ler are all dead, and their would-be suc- 
cessors, if any, have better foresight. A 
precedent was set in the Cuba affair. It 
will be far easier to draw back in any 
future confrontation. This is a positive 
gain in world morality in our generation. 

An immediate result of Cuba was the 
collapse of unity in both camps. No 
manipulation of words can conceal the 
basic distrust of the great Communist 
societies for each other, a distrust 
springing from longstanding racial an- 
tagonism. In the Western World, the 
members quarrel among themselves over 
the Common Market, control over weap- 
ons, political alinements, even over what 
one statesman is alleged to have said 
about another. The members of a fam- 
ily do not fall out with each other when 
danger is imminent. But the moment 
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tension relaxes, individual interests and 
ambitions assert themselves. There is 
infinite divergence of purpose and of 
method. That is exactly what is hap- 
pening in the families of nations today. 
It is a turn in affairs that calls for re- 
joicing rather than for despair. 

Why? Simply because man is by na- 
ture a competitive animal. The only 
successful noncompetitive society known 
is that of the bees, and its accomplish- 
ments do not inspire imitation. The 
whole idea of world empire is as antago- 
nistic to human nature as it is fantastic 
in political planning. Experience avers 
this fact. The highly percipient Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee notes that the universal 
state is the final stage of a dying so- 
ciety. Each of the great civilizations 
which has sprung up through the course 
of history, has, in turn, tried to dominate 
the world. To the extent that it suc- 
ceeded, it assured its own destruction. 
Internal dissension tore it apart. Every- 
thing that had been planned and accom- 
plished fell to pieces. What followed 
was chaos. The last and best-known ex- 
ample is the Roman Empire, whose col- 
lapse was followed by the centuries 
known as the Dark Ages. 

Hence the differences of opinion and 
of purpose springing up all over the 
world are happy omens, and not dark 
ones. They are signs of awakening im- 
agination and vigor. They indicate that 
people almost everywhere are beginning 
to assess their own peculiar capabilities 
and put them to work. They still have 
the vitality and the will to preserve and 
perpetuate their own purposes. Therein 
lies the heart of growing and progressive 
societies. There is not going to be any 
universal world empire. There is not 
even going to be a single Western em- 
pire, or a single Communist empire, or 
a Western Hemisphere empire. The di- 
rection of the wind has changed. A nor- 
mal and healthy competitiveness, with- 
out which there can be only stagnation 
and decay, comes back into existence. 
The true and dependable nature of man 
reasserts itself. The one-world concept 
is on the scrap heap. 

What we can look forward to now is 
competition—and cooperation. For, 
strange as it may seem at casual inspec- 
tion, competition is by no means incom- 
patible with cooperation. Take for ex- 
ample the professional baseball teams 
making up a big league. Nowhere is 
rivalry more intense. Yet they band to- 
gether in mutual protection and in mu- 
tual furtherance of baseball interests. 
Are the vision and the commonsense 
appropriate to an athletic league less 
available in international relations than 
on a baseball diamond? If so, the blame 
must be assigned to political figures on 
the world scene. And that applies to a 
great many of us who in one way or 
another help to formulate international 
and domestic policies. 

Toynbee chose an apt word to char- 
acterize a progressive and growing so- 
ciety. That word is “creativity.” A so- 
ciety on the march must be a creative 
society. The times are always changing. 
New ways of making a living and of act- 
ing out the drama or life are invented. 
New wants arise, and new methods of 
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satisfying those wants. Each poses a new 
problem, a challenge to society. Old 
answers to old problems are not neces- 
sarily the right answers to the new prob- 
lems. Creativity is not the product of 
minds which function only in a groove. 
If society meets challenges as they come, 
it will flourish and grow stronger. If it 
fails, decay and death are just over the 
horizon. Today, creativity of the high- 
est order is called for to answer chal- 
lenges that grow increasingly complex 
and more immediately threatening. 

In the United States, it is evident that 
our natural inventive genius has not as 
yet been thrown into high gear. For one 
thing, too many grooves of partisan po- 
litical thinking obstruct progress toward 
creativity. For the solution of both do- 
mestic and international problems, what 
we need today is unbiased creative an- 
swers to specific situations, rather than 
wornout carpings over what has been 
done, or has not been done, in the past. 
Too much energy is being expended on 
objections based on history rather than 
on the needs of today. 

The problems of the new age vary 
enormously from nation to nation. 
From a distance, it is not always possible 
to identify the crucial problem. In Latin 
America, for instance, history seems to 
suggest that land distribution, coupled 
with rapid industrialization, is the vital 
need. The Alliance for Progress at- 
tempts to promote those ends. But 
progress in that direction is slow and 
uncertain. Perhaps in time it will be- 
come more rapid. We have difficulty in 
imagining a modern nation in which 
there is not equality of opportunity and 
high industrial activity. But possibly 
something more fundamental may need 
to be attacked before we can hope to 
reach such a goal. The President of 
Nicaragua recently stated that the ways 
of doing things, whether they are polit- 
ical, economic, or otherwise, which seem 
logical in the United States may not 
necessarily be applicable in his country. 
Again, in the Congo, the policy advocated 
by the United Nations insists on forcible 
union of the various subdivisions. Be- 
fore that policy can lead to political sta- 
bility and economic progress, it must be 
adopted by the Congolese as their own 
policy. There must be doubt that it can 
be imposed from without. 

All of this is a way of saying that 
creativity must be a homegrown prod- 
uct, Help from the outside—yes. But 
the plan itself must be native to its en- 
vironment, and the help must conform 
to the needs that are realized locally. In 
the case of seriously underdeveloped na- 
tions, creativity may indeed be a dor- 
mant force. In such a situation, the 
problem of the nation which means to 
help, and not to govern, is to find somu 
way to spark and inflame the local 
genius of self-improvement. 

Turning to the nations with which we 
were so closely associated during and 
after the war, their present diverging 
points of view surely marks a nascent 
flow of national creativity. At last they 
feel reasonably free from external dis- 
aster. Each is attacking its most acute 
internal problem in its own way. Its 
self-reliance calls for approval, and not 
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for apprehension. The family of nations 
is growing up. Its members are capable 
of looking after themselves in many 
ways; guidance and control are both un- 
necessary and irritating. De Gaulle may 
be an irritant to the United States, but 
France’s policy is creative and construc- 
tive for the first time in years. Progress 
and stability are becoming norms in a 
nation which has been hampered by in- 
decision and decline since the days of 
Napoleon. 

The necessary corollary is that the 
United States may now turn its atten- 
tion more closely to domestic problems. 
We have borne too long the burden of 
the world upon our shoulders. A news 
commentator notes with approval the 
thoughtful opinions on international re- 
lationships expressed by the students of 
eight large American universities which 
he had surveyed, and one of them was 
West Virginia’s. “Washington,” the 
students say, “must relinquish the mes- 
sianic role,” “must get rid of the ‘holier- 
than-thou' attitude.” Conditions call 
for a thorough examination of all our 
foreign policies and programs to deter- 
mine which are valid and useful in a new 
age. As our responsibilities overseas 
lessen, time and money and energy will 
be set free to revitalize our own economy 
and to serve our own national interests. 
It is time to set an altered course. Along 
with the rest of the world, the United 
States must display creative activity in 
fashioning for itself a future commensu- 
rate with its resources and capabilities. 

It is within our power to do a great 
deal if we have the vision and determina- 
tion. Defense of our own Nation and, 
so far as it may be needed, defense of the 
free world must remain a major preoc- 
cupation. But new methods of defense 
do make it possible to abandon some of 
our expensive military operations over- 
seas, thereby helping to reduce an un- 
favorable balance of trade. It is hardly 
necessary to enumerate the domestic 
problems which demand ingenuity and 
resourcefulness. A most vexing one is 
Communist infiltration in Cuba and in 
Latin America. Russian military forces 
in Cuba constitute a festering sore. Few 
Americans believe they pose an immedi- 
ate threat. No one wants to rescind the 
Monroe Doctrine. Yet military action 
might trigger another universal war. Up 
to the present time, Latin American sen- 
timent would not favor the use of force. 
On the contrary, our Latin American 
friends would regard it as unwarranted 
interference and an exhibition of Ameri- 
can imperialism. To devise a plan that 
would remove Communist influence from 
the Western Hemisphere would be an act 
of superior creativity. Clearly, proce- 
dures that would have been appropriate 
50 years ago are not the right answers 
now. Today there is doubt that the “Re- 
member the Maine” uproar was the 
wisest possible course even then. 

The problem of finding employment 
for millions of adult Americans and the 
millions more who are entering the labor 
market each year is a more serious one 
than is fully realized. Discussion of 
stimulating the economy is somehow a 
deluding exercise. It does not pinpoint 
the crucial problem. We must find jobs 
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for would-be workers. Otherwise, we 
leave the door wide open for commu- 
nism, not only in Latin America, but in 
the United States. It is reported that 
only 75 percent of our citizens share 
the blessings of our supposedly affluent 
society. The other 25 percent are either 
unemployed or underemployed. Full 
employment of this 25 percent would 
produce a boom in economic activity 
never before achieved. The idealistic 
impulses of the Nation must be turned 
loose by some creative action hitherto 
not invented. 

Scarcely less dangerous is the star- 
tling increase of crime and violence 
throughout the Nation. Widespread 
poverty and the frustration rising from 
unemployment have been used as an 
excuse for this condition. Lawlessness 
is not justified by economic plight. The 
real culprits are collapse of character and 
the decay of public and private integrity. 
Common morality is an indispensable 
characteristic of a vigorous society. In 
this age of almost universal greed and 
loss of moral sensitiveness, government 
on all levels can not be indifferent to the 
injunction of the Founding Fathers to 
preserve morality as the most precious 
jewel in our heritage. 

Many of the social ills of our time are 
placed on the shoulders of the schools. 
They are being charged with failure to 
prepare young people morally, emotion- 
ally and vocationally for the age in which 
they live. A public school education for 
everybody is a concept with no more 
than half-century of history behind it. 
To demand that the schools inspire every 
youngster with the will to succeed, to 
equip him with the necessary knowledge 
and skills, and then to find an active 
place for him in society is a large order. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to believe 
that it can be done, given adequate 
resources of money and personnel. 

These are a few of the acute problems 
which have been neglected during the 
years of crisis and, being neglected, have 
accumulated. The new turn in world 
affairs relieves us from the pressure of 
devoting a major part of our energy to 
areas outside our national boundaries. 
We cannot govern the world if we 
would—and we have no such ambition. 
Each nation in the world must go its own 
way, and each nation is in the process 
of deciding what that way will be. It 
is our duty to do the same. This is not 
a policy of isolation. We are vitally con- 
cerned with what goes on elsewhere, 
whether politically, economically or cul- 
turally, That interest must be express- 
ed in cooperation, indeed in competition. 
We are prepared to welcome, even to 
promote, rivalries in using national re- 
sources and energy in ways most likely 
to raise the general level of well-being 
everywhere. In all things for the good 
of mankind we will cooperate, always 
with full recognition of our own inter- 
ests along with that of others. Candor 
requires us to state clearly and unequiv- 
ocally what courses we intend to take 
in individual cases, so that no one can 
misunderstand. Positive attitudes in ex- 
ternal affairs, and creative attacks on 
domestic needs are the possibilities made 
available to us by what has been hap- 
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pening in the world since that day in 
October of 1962. 

A serious impediment to the considera- 
tion of new and creative plans for a new 
age is the universal fear of inconsistency. 
Those who help to mold public opinion 
and those who must put programs into 
action feel that they are irrevocably 
committed to a course which they have 
supported in the past. Politicians espe- 
cially are burdened with this frightful 
incubus. To such as feel this burden, 
it is necessary to say that real incon- 
sistency lies in adhering to methods 
and programs that are no longer valid. 
The essence of creativity is a disposition 
to abandon the old and embrace the new 
when the situation changes. Whether 
it is in business or labor, in education, 
or in the various branches of Govern- 
ment, progress lies in continuous reevalu- 
ation of conditions as they arise. We 
are going to live in the future, not the 
past. True consistency consists in meet- 
ing the challenges of a new age with 
new solutions, even though they may 
differ radically from those which were 
so appealing in situations which are past 
and gone. 


TO MAKE FOOD, DRUG AND COS- 
METIC ACT APPLICABLE TO CIG- 
ARETTES AND OTHER SMOKING 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UpaLt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill which would amend 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to make that act applicable to cigar- 
ettes and other smoking products. Since 
this legislation, if enacted, would impose 
some measure of Federal control over a 
$7 billion industry, I should like to say 
a few words in its behalf at the outset 
of what is likely to become a long and 
heated debate. 

My colleagues may wonder why I have 
taken up this particular cudgel, and I be- 
lieve they are entitled to know. As a 
parent I have viewed with some concern 
two developments of recent years. First, 
I have read the reports issued by our 
Nation’s leading medical authorities tes- 
tifying to the harmful, and in fact dead- 
ly, effects of cigarette smoking; secondly, 
I have observed the increasing tempo of 
advertising in all media designed to lure 
young people into the use of cigarettes. 

Last fall constituents suggested to me 
that some limitation be made on radio 
and television advertising of cigarettes, 
beer and such products. The thought 
was that, if commercials for these prod- 
ucts were restricted to late evening hours, 
children might not be corrupted by them. 
While exploring this possibility I put 
a question on the subject in a question- 
naire mailed to my district, gng,56 per- 
cent of my respondents sai ey would 
approve such legislation. However, I 
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have not yet introduced such a bill be- 
cause my study indicates it might be both 
ineffective and discriminatory. I find 
that children are likely to be watching 
television or listening to the radio at 
almost any hour. Furthermore, such 
legislation would leave magazines, news- 
papers, billboards and other media free 
to carry the same sensuous and alluring 
commercials they carry today for these 
products. 

Out of this experience, however, I have 
learned how powerful the tobacco in- 
dustry is. Merely by asking a question, 
without introducing legislation or even 
indicating what my position was, I was 
made the target of a vehement attack 
by a west coast advertising magazine 
which asked how America’s children 
were going to be protected from Con- 
gressmen such as Mr. UDALL. Radio and 
television people around the country 
wrote me, sent me telegrams, and let me 
know that they were not going to take 
any reduction in their cigarette adver- 
tising revenues without a fight. 

I find this rather frightening. We are 
living presumably in the age of science. 
Science has told us in emphatic terms 
that cigarette smoking is taking a ter- 
rible toll in our society and yet we are 
told we must do nothing to upset the 
industry that is responsible for this toll. 
It has been estimated that more than 
40 percent of the deaths from coronary 
artery disease are traceable to cigarette 
smoking. The American Cancer Society 
tells us that among men who smoke 2 
packs a day, more than 25 times as many 
die of lung cancer than those who do not 
smoke at all. The U.S. Public Health 
Service says that the death rate among 
persons who have smoked is 32 percent 
greater than for persons who have never 
smoked and that among cigarette smok- 
ers the ratio of deaths from cancer is 
approximately 10 times that of non- 
smokers. 

I am aware that the huge tobacco in- 
dustry has hired its own scientists to try 
to counter these demonstrated facts, but 
they are wasting their money until they 
direct their efforts toward their product 
itself, and not just its image. 

The Surgeon General of the U.S. Air 
Force said last year: 

The ever-increasing evidence linking cig- 
arette smoking with lung cancer, pulmonary 
diseases, cardiovascular diseases, and so 
forth, can no longer be ignored. 


Just a few weeks ago the California 
Medical Association, acting on a report 
from its Commission on Cancer, voted 
to take steps on a statewide basis to pub- 
licize, particularly in schools and homes, 
the harmful effects of cigarette smoking. 

All right, what business is this of the 
Congress of the United States? Ob- 
viously, we are not going to pass, and I 
do not advocate, a law to stop people from 
smoking. I am sure a majority of the 
Members of this body are smokers. How- 
ever, our Nation is faced with a most 
serious public health problem in the in- 
creasing use of cigarettes. As of 1960 the 
annual consumption of cigarettes in this 
country was at the rate of 4,000 cigarettes 
for every adult American. Through the 
enticing efforts of the advertising indus- 
try this number is steadily growing, par- 
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ticularly among young people who are 
the obvious targets of the sensuous ap- 
peals we see and hear every day every- 
where we go in this country. 

I fully expect the tobacco industry will 
resist this proposal with all the power at 
its command. However, I doubt that this 
huge industry can forever expect to re- 
main immune from the scrutiny that so 
clearly is indicated by abundant scien- 
tific evidence now available. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
presently has authority to limit the nico- 
tine content of food, particularly as it 
might show up through its industrial use 
in insecticides. The FDA permits nico- 
tine to be present as a residue in food 
only to the extent of 2 parts of nicotine to 
1 million parts of food. Compare this 
stringent limitation with the quantity of 
nicotine that enters the human body 
through cigarette smoke—not 2 parts in 
a million but 12,000 parts in a million. 

Is this right? Is it right that we place 
a limitation on the poisons contained in 
food products but totally ignore the same 
poisons in smoking products? I don't be- 
lieve it is, and I have introduced this bill 
today to correct a serious defect in our 
food and drug laws. 

Mr. Speaker, these are my reasons for 
introducing this legislation, and I now 
await the impending onslaught from the 
tobacco industry. 


THE PHILIPPINE WAR DAMAGE 
CLAIMS LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain corre- 
spondence and editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, work- 
ing behind closed doors, without the 
benefit of an open, public hearing, and in 
an apparent frenzy, two separate com- 
mittees of the other body acted last week 
to amend the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act Amendments of 1962—a law which 
was studied for over 2 years, voted upon, 
reconsidered, and finally approved by 
both Houses of Congress. 

This decision to amend the 1962 law 
by handing over to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, first, $73 million of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money and second, the 
responsibility for discharging our Na- 
tion’s debt to some 86,000 Filipino claim- 
ants, was considered today by the Senate. 

This precipitous decision on legislation 
which has aroused not only nationwide 
but international controversy, will lead 
any sensible person to conclude that the 
other body has acted—to say the least— 
with unseemly haste. 

What is even more peculiar is the 
method used by a group of certainly hon- 
orable and influential Members of that 
body to impose their personal convictions 
upon the entire Congress. 

Instead of following an orderly, estab- 
lished legislative procedure, they ducked 
full discussion of their amendment by 
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attaching their hastily drawn proposal 

as & rider to an unrelated bill previously 

ee by the House of Representa- 
ves. 

In so doing, and for reasons known 
only to them, they apparently hope to 
preclude full discussion of their amend- 
ment in the House of Representatives 
and in its duly constituted committees. 

I do not intend to let this happen. I 
am taking the floor of the House today 
to show how the other body’s proposal, 
ostensibly conceived in righteous indig- 
nation but developed in a peculiar secret 
fashion, proposes: 

To overrule the will of the Congress. 

To cause the United States to welsh— 
at least partially—on a commitment 
made some 17 years ago. 

To jeopardize the payment of the bal- 
ance due on war damage claims awarded 
by the United States to some 86,000 
Filipino claimants. 

To provide a multimillion-dollar 
handout to the Philippine Government 
all under the guise of correcting abuses 
which cannot, which will not be cor- 
rected in this manner. 

If anything can subvert the work- 
ings of our national legislature and, in 
the process, leave a lasting blemish upon 
the conscience of this body, it is surely 
this ill-conceived and irresponsibly exe- 
cuted action of the other body. 

In fairness to the taxpayers of the 
United States who stand to lose $10 to 
$20 million if the Senate amendment is 
enacted 

In fairness to the reputation of the 
Congress especially of the 194 Mem- 
bers of this House who voted for the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act Amend- 
ments of 1962, in fairness to the good 
name and faith of the United States of 
America—the full story of this legisla- 
tion must be retold once again. 

As one who has been directly asso- 
ciated with this legislation during the 
past 3 years—and maligned in the proc- 
ess—I shall attempt to tell that story. 

I shall tell it from the official docu- 
ments of the Congress—including the 
hearings and the reports of the other 
body which I presume are read by the 
Members of that body. 

I believe that my presentation will 
fully support what I have just said about 
the Senate amendment, and at the same 
time point the way to cleaning up of 
abuses which that amendment will leave 
virtually untouched. 


THE PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION ACT OF 1946 


The matter before us began with the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946— 
or, actually, with World War II which 
motivated its enactment. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the Philip- 
pine Islands were not an independent 
nation during World War II. They were 
the possession, and the ward, of the 
United States. Our country, therefore, 
had and has a special relationship, and 
a special obligation, to the Filipinos— 
an obligation lesser, to be sure, than our 
responsibilities to our own U.S. citizens, 
but certainly much greater than our ob- 
ligations to citizens of any foreign, inde- 
pendent nation. 

In acknowledging this obligation, 
President Roosevelt, in wartime declara- 
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tions, and the Congress, in passing the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, 
committed the United States to compen- 
sate individuals in the Philippines for 
part of the damage which they sustained 
as a result of World War II. 

This damage, according to official 
records, was visited upon the Philippines 
in three stages: In the course of the 
Japanese invasion, during the Japanese 
occupation, and, finally during the cam- 
paign which saw the Japanese driven 
out of the islands. 

The “scorched earth” policy of the 
Japanese invaders was responsible for a 
good part of the damage. But the bulk 
of it, according to the testimony pre- 
sented in 1946 before the House Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs by Hon. Paul 
V. McNutt, High Commissioner to the 
Philippine Islands—pages 11 to 12 of 
the hearings—was inflicted by American 
bombing planes, by U.S. artillery fire, 
and by other forms of combat involved in 
driving the Japanese invaders out of 
the Philippines. 

The U.S. commitment to compensate 
the Filipinos for part—75 percent—of 
the war damage was embodied in the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946— 
an act approved before I, and before 
most of the Members of this House were 
elected to Congress. 

In sections 102(a) and 104(a), the 
1946 act clearly established two prin- 
ciples which are placed in jeopardy by 
the Senate amendment: 

The first was that the United States 
committed itself to pay war damage 
compensation directly to individuals in 
the Philippines; and the second was that 
the extent of this compensation should 
be equivalent to 75 percent of the value 
of the approved claims. 

DOCUMENTATION OF CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 


With respect to the first principle, 
section 102(a) of the 1946 act states ex- 
Plicitly that 

Compensation shall be payable to qualified 
persons having, on December 7, 1941 (Phil- 
ippine time), and continuously to and in- 
cluding the time of loss or damage, an in- 
surable interest as owner, mortagee, lien 
holder, or pledgee in such property so lost 
or damaged. 


The 1946 act did not constitute, there- 
fore, a commitment to the Philippine 
nation as a whole, or to its Government. 
It was an outright commitment to indi- 
vidual Filipinos whose properties were 
destroyed or lost during the war. 

With respect to the second principle, 
section 102(a) of the 1946 act provides 
that “in case the aggregate amount of 
the claims which would be payable to 
any one claimant under the foregoing 
provisions exceeds $500, the aggregate 
amount of the claims approved in favor 
of such claimant shall be reduced by 25 
per centum of the excess over $500.” 

Section 104(a) of the same act, which 
dealt with the manner in which pay- 
ments were to be made to claimants, 
added a further provision which reads: 

No claim shall be paid unless approved 
by the Commission or its authorized rep- 
resentatives, and on account of each claim 
so approved the Commission may make im- 
mediate payment of (1) so much of the ap- 
proved amount of the claim as does not ex- 
ceed five hundred dollars or one thousand 
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Philippine pesos, plus (2) such percentage, 
not in excess of 80 per centum of the re- 
mainder of the approved amount of the 
claim as the on shall make ap- 
plicable to all approved claims, due con- 
sideration having been given to the total 
funds available for distribution. After the 
time for filing claims has expired, the Com- 
mission shall determine the amount of 
money available for the further payment 
of claims. Such funds shall be applied pro 
rata toward the payment of the unpaid 
balance of the amounts authorized to be 
paid pursuant to section 102 of this title. 


Did the Congress, in enacting this law, 
intend to pay 75 percent of the approved 
claims even if the $400 million originally 
appropriated proved insufficient for this 
purpose? Some parts of the record are 
not clear on this question. This point 
is open to debate if we consider only the 
legislative history of the original 1946 
Act. Some exchanges, however, during 
the House hearings in 1946 on that leg- 
islation—pages 74 to 75 of the hearing 
of March 1, 1946—a provision in the 
House report—page 32, House Report 
1921, 79th Congress, 2d session—and 
some exchanges on the floor of the 
House—pages 3442 to 3443 ConcREssION- 
AL RECORD, 1946—indicate clearly that it 
was the intent of Congress that the en- 
tire 75 percent of approved claims should 
be paid. 

The fact remains that in our Ameri- 
can system, the full meaning and intent 
of a given law is not always crystal-clear 
from the start. Frequently, it evolves 
gradually—through administrative in- 
terpretations, through judicial decisions, 
and through clarifying legislative 
amendments. 

Furthermore, where our commitments 
to others are concerned, we should and 
we do pay attention to how we communi- 
cate our intent to them, and how they 
interpret it. 

Viewed from this angle, in its entirety, 
the record of the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1946 throws further light on 
the nature and extent of our commit- 
ment to the Filipino claimants. 

It is a fact, for instance, that a U.S. 
Government form—PWDC Form 40, 
dated April 1948—devised and printed 
by an instrumentality of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, and mailed out by a U.S. Gov- 
ernment commission to each and every 
Filipino claimant who had an initial 
payment coming on his claim, indicated 
explicitly that these claimants would re- 
ceive full 75 percent of their claim 
awards. 

This form had three entries of par- 
ticular significance. They were labeled: 

“Amount of the claim approved.” 

“Amount due this payment.” 

“Amount to be paid.” 

The last two entries Amount due 
this payment” and “Amount to be 
paid“ added up to 75 percent of each 
approved claim over $500. 

Each qualified Filipino claimant was 
told explicitly, therefore, under the sig- 
nature of the three Commissioners of 
the U.S. Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission—he was told in pesos and cen- 
tavos—that he was going to receive the 
full 75 percent of his award over and 
above the initial $500. 

This was the word of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and it was taken as such. 
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This was a pledge which was made 17 
years ago. 

The Filipino claimants have not re- 
ceived the full 75 percent of their claim 
awards. According to the “Final Report 
of the U.S. Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission,” page 4—and this information 
was subsequently confirmed during hear- 
ings before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. They received the first $500, 
plus 524% percent of the award made to 
them over and above this initial $500. 
And then the money—$400 million—ran 
out. 

And some 86,000 Filipino claimants are 
still waiting for us to live up to our 
pledge. 

But the Filipino claimants are not the 
only ones who believe that the United 
States has an outstanding obligation 
which should be settled. 

The Philippine Government—and two 
U.S. administrations—the Eisenhower 
administration and the Kennedy admin- 
istration—took the very same position 
on this issue. 

The U.S. Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission, at that time in no disrepute be- 
fore disbanding, recommended that addi- 
tional funds be appropriated to settle 
the balance outstanding on these claims. 
WHERE DID THE IDEA FOR THE 1962 LEGISLATION 

COME FROM? 

The facts which I have outlined are a 
matter of public record and show clearly 
that at the time when the U.S. Philip- 
pine War Claims Commission completed 
its work in 1951 because the funds ap- 
propriated were depleted, the United 
States had an unfulfilled commitment 
to some 86,000 Filipino claimants. 

The Commission thought so, and rec- 
ommended that additional funds be ap- 
propriated by the Congress to settle 
those claims. 

Some Members of Congress shared 
that feeling—but the Korean war made 
prior claims on our national resources, 
and these claims were put aside. 

What caused the Congress, a few years 
later, to revive its interest in this mat- 
ter? Did this occur only because of the 
activities of one or more lobbyists—or 
were there other reasons for the renewed 
interest in the Philippine war damage 
claims legislation? 

Let us again look at the record. 

Perhaps the best direct quotation 
that I can give, Mr. Speaker, on the 
source of energy which propelled this 
legislation to its ultimate enactment in 
1962 came from the gentleman whose in- 
tegrity has been recognized by the Re- 
publicans as well as by the Democrats. 

I am referring to Secretary C. Douglas 
Dillon, who has served our country with 
distinction under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and now serves with equal hon- 
or in the Kennedy administration. 

Appearing in an executive session be- 
fore the Subcommittee on the Far East 
and the Pacific of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on February 25, 1960, 
and replying to a direct question on this 
point from me, Mr. Dillon, then Under 
Secretary of State, had this to say: 

The initial idea to make a $73 million 
payment came from the State Department, 
when we had * * * when the Filipinos were 
talking to us about all the various claims. 
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It first came up at the time President Garcia 
was here and this was one of a number of 
claims which was put forward by him dur- 
ing the course of his visit here. At that time 
we told them * * * we would look into them 
all, and we felt there might be some merit 
in this particular one that had to do with 
war damage payments. Therefore we looked 
into it and decided there was some merit 
and we had a whole series of discussions 
jointly with the Department of the Treas- 
ury. 


For those whose memory for detail may 
not be too perfect, I would like to point 
out for the record that President Garcia 
visited the United States from June 16 
to June 26, 1958—some time before I in- 
troduced the legislation which was ap- 
proved by the Congress in 1962. 

Secretary Dillon had some further 
things to say on this subject. 

He said that the U.S. Treasury com- 
puted “the figures of what is still owed” — 
and I repeat his words, “what is still 
owed”—and arrived at the figure of $73 
million. 

He said further, and I quote him again, 
that the United States’ obligation “really 
flows to the citizens of the Philippines 
who suffered these damages.” 

And he said, finally, that the Philip- 
pine Government had indicated to the 
United States that it was not in favor of 
receiving a lump-sum settlement for 
these claims, with an offset for the $24 
million which their country was in ar- 
rears under the Romulo-Snyder agree- 
ment, because—and I quote him again— 
because “the first commitment was a 
commitment to certain citizens and the 
other is an intergovernmental agree- 
ment,” 

The record of the executive hearings 
from which I quoted is available for in- 
spection in the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Far East Subcommittee hearing, 
February 25, 1960. 

Even prior to the hearing attended by 
Secretary Dillon, I had been approached 
by the executive branch regarding the 
Philippine war damage claims in my ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Far East and the Pacific. 

I participated in some of the discus- 
sions with President Garcia in 1958. 

During 1958 and 1959, State Depart- 
ment officials, including the then U.S. 
Ambassador to the Philippines, the Hon- 
orable Charles E. Bohlen, called on me to 
discuss the possibility of getting action 
on legislation to settle this matter. 

And on August 4, 1959, the Department 
of State issued a lengthy press release on 
this subject. 

Under permission granted I insert the 
text of that press release in the RECORD 
at this point. 

UNITED STATES REPLIES TO PHILIPPINE 
OMNIBUS CLAIMS 

The United States today replied to the 
Philippine Government’s omnibus claims. 
The reply was contained in a note handed 
to Philippine Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo 
by the Acting Secretary of State. The note 
also replied to Philippine claims presented 
separately regarding U.S. coconut oil and 
sugar processing taxes. 

The Acting Secretary presented to Ambas- 
sador Romulo a check for $23,862,751 repre- 
senting final satisfaction of the Philippine 


claim arising from the revaluation of the dol- 
lar in 1934. 
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The claims of the Philippine Government 
to which the note replies were submitted to 
the U.S. Government during the period Jan- 
uary—April 1955. Since then they have been 
the subject of the most exhaustive and sym- 
pathetic study by the agencies concerned, as 
a result of which the United States has in- 
formed the Republic of the Philippines that: 

1. The U.S. Government will, at the next 
regular session of the Congress and in con- 
nection with the legislative program for fiscal 
year 1961, request appropriate legislation en- 
abling the settlement of the Philippine claim 
for payment of additional war damage com- 
pensation in accordance with the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946 (Public Law 370, 
79th Cong.). The amount of $73 million, 
according to the records of the War Damage 
Commission, reflects the statutory maximum 
of such unpaid private claims authorized by 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946. 

2. The United States is prepared to discuss 
in detail with the Philippine Government 
possible adjustments of the amount owed by 
the Philippines under the Romulo-Snyder 
agreement of November 6, 1950. 

8. In view of the fragmentary and general 
nature of evidence submitted in support of 
the Philippine claim for reimbursement of 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
Recovered Personnel Division, the United 
States is willing to consider any further evi- 
dence in support of the claim that the 
Philippine Government might wish to make 
available. 

4. With respect to the remaining 13 claims 
formally presented by the Philippine Eco- 
nomic Mission of 1955 and the 2 presented 
separately requesting refunds of the pay- 
ments of the U.S. coconut oil and sugar 
processing taxes, the United States considers 
these claims are invalid. The U.S. Govern- 
ment has examined exhaustively all of the 
arguments and evidence submitted in sup- 
port of each of these claims. When it con- 
cluded that it was under no legal obligation, 
the U.S. Government further considered the 
claims in an effort to determine whether 
there might exist any basis for their ap- 
proval as a matter of equity. The most 
careful and sympathetic study led the United 
States to the conclusion that none of the 
rejected claims warranted approval on this 
basis. They have thus been finally rejected. 

The United States has noted that most of 
the claims submitted deal with payments 
to the Philippine veterans who served in 
the U.S. Armed Forces or as guerrillas dur- 
ing World War II. From the end of that 
war through 1958 payments to Philippine 
veterans and dependents as well as survivors 
by the U.S. Veterans’ Administration totaled 
about $700 million, ‘These payments are 
continuing. They are made to approximate- 
ly 130,000 individuals in the Philippines each 
month, and currently amount to some $60 
million annually. In addition, payments 
made by the United States for arrears in 
pay, redemption of guerrilla currency and 
other matters, have totaled appproximately 
$250 million. 

A list of the claims is attached. 

LIST OF OMNIBUS CLAIMS 

1. Import duties and other customs 
charges. ö 

2. Claim under Executive Order No. 22. 

3. Deductions from arrears in pay of the 
equivalent of 3 months’ advance pay. 

4. Payment of arrears in pay to members 
of the Army of the Philippines who were 
suspended from duty because of criminal 
charges preferred against them. 

5. Expenses of the Recovered Personnel 
Division. 

6. Deductions for clothing issued upon re- 
turn to military control. 

7. Deductions from arrears in pay on ac- 
count of guerrilla or emergency notes re- 
ceived during the Japanese occupation. 
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8. Arrears in pay canceled by the Adju- 
tant General records depository after previ- 
ous approval by the Recovered Personnel 
Division. 

9. Deductions from arrears in pay of per- 
sonnel who failed to report to military con- 
trol on or before August 15, 1945. 

10. Arrears in pay under the Missing Per- 
sons Act of 1942. 

11. Currencies confiscated by Japanese au- 
thorities during World War II. 

12. Unpaid quarters allowances. 

13. Additional war damages. 

14. Erroneous deductions of national sery- 
ice life insurance premiums from arrears in 


ay. 

15. Dollars devaluation (gold revaluation 
claim—1934). 

16. Adjustment of accounts under the 
Romulo-Snyder loan agreement. 

17. The case of the Philippine Army vet- 
eran (Service determination and other mat- 
ters). 

18. Request for refund of processing tax 
on Philippine sugar. 

19. Request for refund of the 3-cent 
processing tax on coconut oil, 


At this time I wish to call attention to 
a paragraph from the release which is 
particularly pertinent: 

The U.S. Government will, at the next reg- 
ular session of the Congress and in connec- 
tion with the legislative program for fiscal 
year 1961, request appropriate legislation 
enabling the settlement of the Philippine 
claim for payment of additional war damage 
compensation in accordance with the Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 370, 79th Cong.). The amount of $73 
million, according to the records of the War 
Damage Commission, refiects the statutory 
maximum of such unpaid private claims 
authorized by the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946. 


It was because of these developments, 
and acting in my capacity as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on the Far East 
and the Pacific, a subcommittee which 
has jurisdiction over matters of our re- 
lations with the Philippine Republic, that 
I sponsored legislation dealing with these 
war claims in the 86th Congress. 

Basing my own legislation on bills 
which were previously introduced on 
this subject in the Congress, and on 
such incomplete information as was 
then available to me, I introduced H.R. 
4311 into the 86th Congress for the pur- 
pose of having something upon which 
our discussions with the State Depart- 
ment could center. I did this in my ca- 
pacity as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. 
I introduced a revised bill, H.R. 12078 
the following year, to take account of 
new estimates and recommendations 
made by the executive branch, and of 
the changes adopted by my subcommit- 
tee 


Again as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, I introduce this legislation as H.R. 
1129 in the following Congress. The 
State Department suggested certain 
further changes, relating largely to ex- 
change rates and other technical pro- 
visions. My subcommittee accepted 
them. Members of the subcommittee 
and the full committee proposed further 
changes strengthening the conditions 
under which payment would be made, 
including a reduction in the amount of 
fees payable to attorneys representing 
claimants from 10 percent to 5 percent. 
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These amendments were accepted 
unanimously. 


A clean bill, H.R. 8617, was introduced, 
approved by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and brought before the House. 
The House rejected it in the conviction 
that the legislation should embody addi- 
tional safeguards—primarily relating to 
the requirement of the original 1946 law 
that all payments had to be invested in 
the economic rehabilitation and develop- 
ment of the Philippines. We added those 
safeguards and another version of this 
legislation, H.R. 11721, was reintroduced 
by me at the request of the executive 
branch. This version—making payment 
directly to claimants—was passed by both 
Houses of Congress and became Public 
Law 87-616. 

There is another reason why our sub- 
committee, regardless of party, preferred 
payments direct to the claimants rather 
than in a lump sum to the Philippine 
Government. 

Having cut the standard 10-percent 
fee payable to American lawyers for alien 
property claims collection to 5 percent 
in this bill, we also wanted to make cer- 
tain that money paid out by our Govern- 
ment actually was received by the claim- 
ants themselves. 

Information of a classified nature had 
come to our committee from both 
United States and Philippine sources to 
the effect that corrupt elements in the 
Philippine Government at that time 
might thwart this purpose if a lump- 
sum settlement of $73 million, over 
which we had no control, were handed 
over. Since the measure was claims 
legislation, not foreign aid, we wanted to 
be sure that the individual Filipino was 
paid and without further government 
intervention. We wanted that recipient 
to know where the money came from 
and for what purpose. Because we prop- 
erly have no control over foreign gov- 
ernments, including the Philippines, and 
because we were paying an individual 
debt, we wanted to contro! what hap- 
pened to the money. That is all there 
was to it then; that is all there is to it 
now. 

In all, my committee put out three 
reports on this legislation, held a half 
dozen hearings, and many more meetings 
with the representatives of the executive 
branch. 

We have given this legislation—and 
so have the House and the executive 
branch—thorough and meticulous study. 

Every possible effort was exerted to 
safeguard the public interest, to prevent 
outrageous fees and windfalls, and to 
discharge the U.S. commitment to the 
individual claimants in the Philippines 
in the most efficient, economical, and 
equitable manner. 

Frankly, I wish that I could say that 
the same effort was exercised by the 
other body. There, only two brief hear- 
ings were held from which the chairman 
was absent. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
indicates that only five Senators partici- 
pated in the floor debate. It filled only 
2% pages of the RECORD. 


DEMAND BY THE NATION'S PRESS 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I think it 
appropriate to note that the final pas- 
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sage of the Philippine War Rehabilita- 
tion Act was in large measure due to the 
demand from the press. Our Nation's 
newspapers were almost unanimously in 
favor of paying the claims, and of pay- 
ing them directly to the claimants. As 
examples I would like to include here 
editorials from the New York Times, 
Milwaukee Journal, Washington Post, 
Washington Star, Washington News, 
New York Herald-Tribune, and Chris- 
tian Science Monitor in support of the 
legislation. 

From the New York Times, May 11, 1962] 

MISTREATING THE PHILIPPINES 


House defeat of a bill to authorize pay- 
ment of the remaining Philippines war dam- 
age claims was a foolish and indefensible 
act. 

This is money the United States has owed 
the Philippines for more than a decade. 

Compensation for property damaged in the 
Philippines by American forces during 
World War II (when the islands were 
American territory) was sanctioned by act 
of Congress in 1946. The amount later ap- 
propriated did not cover all approved claims, 
and year after year Congress has failed, as 
the House did on Wednesday, to vote funds 
to pay the remaining $73 million due despite 
pleas of the State Department and Presi- 
dents Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy. 

The Republic of the Philippines is one of 
our stanchest and most important allies; its 
people and governments have been consist- 
ently friends of the United States. Fili- 
pinos are justifiably dismayed and angered 
by this repudiation of an acknowledged 
debt. The House vote denies to the Philip- 
pines funds that had been counted on to 
bolster efforts of the progressive new Maca- 
pagal administration to spur the Philippine 
economy. 

Emanuel Palaez, Philippines Vice Presi- 
dent and Foreign Secretary, characterized 
the House action as evidence that “the 
United States treats her friends more shab- 
bily than those who are not for her” and 
said, “One has to blackmail Americans to 
get anything from them.” Unhappily many 
in the Philippines and people in other coun- 
tries will agree with him. 

The Senate has not acted on the war 
claims bill. It must, and the House must, 
reverse itself on this unwise, unjust vote. 
[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, May 

16, 1962] 


FILIPINOS’ Just COMPLAINT 


The pro-American President of the Philip- 
pines, Diosdado Macapagal, has canceled a 
state visit to the United States. He says he 
feels that this country doesn’t reciprocate 
his friendship. Basis for that belief lies in 
the refusal of the House of Representatives 
last week to approve payments of $73 mil- 
lion to some 86,000 Filipinos to settle dam- 
age claims growing out of World War II. 

Macapagal’s irritation is understandable, 
In 1946 Congress passed a bill sanctioning 
war damage payments to the Filipinos. But 
it has never appropriated enough to cover 
the damages agreed upon. Presidents Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, and Kennedy made pleas 
to get the matter settled. Congress has 
never done the job. 

When the measure came before Congress 
this year it seemed certain of passage. Buta 
few Congressmen, obviously without know- 
ing the history of the matter, called it a 
“handout” and succeeded in killing the 
appropriation, 

Representative ZaBLockr, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin, who had studied the matter thor- 
oughly, was shocked, as were others who un- 
derstood the situation. Now, with President 
Kennedy’s blessing, ZABLOCKI and several 
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others are reintroducing an appropriation 
measure to pay the Filipinos what they have 
coming. 

We have arrived at fair settlements on all 
other matters with the Philippines, includ- 
ing that of military bases. Congress itself 
agreed as long as 16 years ago that damage 
claims were just. So let the United States 
pay its bills. To keep good friends one must 
treat them fairly. 


[From the Washington Post, May 14, 1962] 
REBUFF TO OUR FRIENDS 


The House of Representatives was suffer- 
ing from the political jitters when it re- 
jected the Philippines war-damage bill. The 
justice of payments by this country to com- 
pensate the Filipino people for damages 
caused by American military forces in driv- 
ing the Japanese out of the islands in World 
War II was fully recognized by Congress in 
passing the Philippine Rehabilitation Act in 
1946. The question at issue in the House 
was the appropriation of $73 million to com- 
plete the payment of these claims. To reject 
the final payment after the claims have been 
established comes close to being an act of 
bad faith. 

This is not, of course, the first time that 
Congress has failed to meet its obligation. 
Three successive administrations have tried 
to secure funds to complete these payments 
to the Philippines. The present perform- 
ance is especially inexcusable, however, be- 
cause the House rejected the bill in a rollcall 
vote after tentatively approving it. And 
its thoughtless slap at the Philippines comes 
only 6 weeks before President Diosdado Ma- 
capagal is scheduled to visit this country. 

President Kennedy has sought to minimize 
the damage by urging President Macapagal 
to come in spite of his disappointment. 
The new chief executive in Manila must 
know that this action of an economy-minded 
House does not reflect any unfriendliness 
on the part of the American people. Never- 
theless, it is most unfortunate that the 
House should turn down the payment of a 
debt to our good friend and protege in the 
Pacific merely because an election is in the 
offing. The administration should find a 
way to reverse this decision if it is at all 
possible. 

[From the Washington Star, May 14, 1962] 
DIsHONORING A JUST DEBT 


We share the dismay of Philippine officials 
over the unjustified repudiation by the 
House of the $73 million debt still owed 
the Philippines under terms of a 1946 War 

Reparations Act. Emanuel Pelaez, 
Philippine Vice President and Foreign Sec- 
retary, had reason, we think, to describe 
the House rejection of the claim as “shabby 
treatment” of a longtime friend and ally. 

The appropriation sought by the adminis- 
tration was to have settled remaining claims 
growing out of damage inflicted on Philip- 
pine properties during World War II. Con- 
gress, after careful study of the situation 
a year after close of the war, authorized 
payment for the damage, but at the time 
appropriated insufficient money to meet all 
the awards approved by a United States- 
Philippines War Damage Commission. 

Apparently most of the opposition during 
debate on the measure centered around 
awards to large firms, including a brewery 
and a racetrack corporation. However, all 
the awards have been held to be justified 
by the reparations commission and others 
who have investigated the claims. To de- 
fault on the entire debt because of dis- 
satisfaction of several Members of Congress 
with the nature of certain awards is to dis- 
honor a national obligation in a manner 
that affronts our ally in the Far East. We 
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hope the House will reverse its unwise ac- 

tion of last Thursday and that the Senate 

will give overwhelming approval of the bill. 

[From the Washington Daily News, May 16, 
1962] 

CHANGED MINDS IN THE HOUSE 


It is quick good news that more than a 
score of the Congressmen who voted against 
the Philippines war damage claims bill, in 
an unfortunate moment last week, have now 
changed their minds. 

This is the reassurance from Representa- 
tive CLEMENT ZABLOCKI (Democrat, of Wis- 
consin), who sponsored the measure. Rep- 
resentative ZABLOCKI is chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on the Far East. 

These erstwhile opponents of the bill— 
which would have settled $73 million worth 
of American I.0.U.’s long outstanding to the 
Filipinos—now regret their action, they told 
Representative ZABLOCKI. Further, they ex- 
pressed hope that they would have an op- 
portunity to correct the record. 

That is it precisely—the record must be 
corrected. For we can't believe a majority 
of the House really favors such sorry treat- 
ment of the friendly people who are our 
strongest ally in the Pacific. 

Similar sentiment was expressed by Sen- 
ator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, as- 
sistant majority leader, who sponsors a 
companion measure in the Senate. But fa- 
vorable House action must come first, and it 
must come speedily if our sagging relations 
with the Philippines are not to deteriorate 
further. 

The newly introduced House bill inci- 
dentally carries an amendment requiring 
all payments in excess of 25,000 pesos (about 
$6,500) be reinvested for economic rehabilita- 
tion of the Philippines. This should dispose 
of any misgivings that some of the larger 
firms with sizable claims were getting an in- 
excusable handout. And it still benefits 
the thousands of small claimants concerned 
who have waited so long for the United States 
to make good on its word. 

Not the slightest justification now remains 
for opposing this legislation—so let's get on 
with it. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 
15, 1962] 


DESPITE THE WRONGHEADED HOUSE WE NEED 
THE PHILIPPINES 


“I feel that our people would never under- 
stand how, under the circumstances, at this 
time, I could go the United States and dwell 
on the subject of good will,” said Philippines 
President Diosdado Macapagal, in explaining 
why he had postponed his visit to this coun- 
try indefinitely. “At this present moment,” 
he added, “the word will sound empty.” 

Many Americans will be startled to learn 
that the closest friend America possesses in 
the Far East, the Philippines Republic, con- 
siders good will as between the two allies an 
empty word. Some will, with justice, be 
worried. For at this moment more than al- 
most any time in recent years, the United 
States needs friends in Asia and the ad- 
jacent islands. The Laotian crisis has made 
SEATO, the alliance of which the Philip- 
pines is a most vigorous member, of first im- 
portance, 

The trouble stems from an act of unusual 
wrongheadedness by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. After a tangled debate, the House 
turned down a bill authorizing $73 million 
as à final payment on the claims set up 
under the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946. 

There were varying degrees of validity in 
the arguments used against the bill. But 
none of them are any more than niggling in 
view of the central issue. To the Philip- 
pines, there is an enormous importance, 
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going far beyond the money involved, in the 
Rehabilitation Act. 

To assist the islands to recover from the 
terrible devastation of the war, Congress 
passed an act to indemnify certain classes 
of individuals and groups for war damages, 
providing that these claimants reinvested 
the money in the Philippines. The sum of 
$400 million was authorized. But the claims 
which were approved under the terms of the 
act exceeded the initial authorization by 
$73 million. 

There is no dispute about the validity of 
the claims, nor that they come within the 
framework of the 1946 act. The people of 
the Philippines regard the full payment as 
a moral obligation of the United States—and 
they are right. 

It could be argued that the Philippines, 
having received in all some $1,650 million in 
economic and military aid from the United 
States in the last 17 years should not quibble 
about $73 million. But there is far more 
point in saying that the United States is 
wrong, morally and politically, than to quib- 
ble about a debt of this kind. 

To offend the Philippines, needlessly and 
wantonly, when it is so necessary for the 
good will of all the Pacific free peoples to be 
much more than an empty word, is sheer 
folly. 

The administration has been trying to 
revive the defeated bill. It must be done, 
and the measure quickly passed. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 17, 
1962] 


DISCHARGE THE PHILIPPINE DEBT 


After World War II the U.S. Congress en- 
acted the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946. It established a War Damage Commis- 
sion and authorized $400 million for payment 
of claims. The object was to make payment 
in full of losses up to $500 and payments up 
to 75 percent of awards above that figure. 

Representative Walter H. Judd, then a 
member of the Insular Affairs Committee, re- 
calls that no one then knew what the claims 
would total. The committee decided to ask 
for $400 million and come back for $100 mil- 
lion more if needed. As it turned out, this 
covered 5214 percent of the claims, leaving 
22%, percent due under the 75-percent 
formula. 

For several years various administrations 
have come back to Congress asking $73 mil- 
lion to discharge this implied obligation. 
Members of the House of Representatives 
who voted down this bill last week gave per- 
suasive reasons for their opposition to it— 
but none which would offset the impression, 
especially among Filipinos, that the United 
States was failing in a commitment to a 
most loyal ally. 

It is true that American aid to the Philip- 
pines since the war has totaled $1,765 million; 
that only $550 million in reparations was col- 
lected from the Japanese, who invaded the 
islands; and that development projects may 
at this time be more important to the 
Philippine economy than war damage resti- 
tution. 

Yet many of the thousands of corporate 
and individual claimants already have made 
investments up to the 75 percent they ex- 
pected to receive. If the money were given 
to the Philippine Government, it probably 
would distribute it to the same claimants. 
And use of the money by them would surely 
benefit the economy of a republic which is 
a free world bastion in these days of Chinese 
Communist threats to southeast Asia. 

Completion of payment of the Philippine 
war damage awards would be one of the best 
proofs the United States could offer that it 
honors a moral responsibility. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S POSITION 


An allegation was made recently that 
the Eisenhower administration and the 
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Kennedy administration have not fa- 
vored a direct settlement of the out- 
standing Filipino war damage claims. 

The record on this point is very clear. 
I have already mentioned the testimony 
of Secretary Dillon. In addition, I would 
like to refer to House Report 2014, 86th 
Congress; House Report 1042, 87th Con- 
gress; House Report 1715, 87th Congress; 
and the testimony of Secretary Harri- 
man before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, given under the date of June 
12, 1962. 

On August 4, 1959, Assistant Secretary 
of State William B. Macomber, Jr., out- 
lined the position of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in these words: 

While the United States is under no legal 
obligation to make further war damage pay- 
ments in the Philippines, it is the view of 
the Department of State that a payment in 
settlement of this matter would be of sub- 
stantial assistance to the United States in 
attaining its foreign policy objectives. The 
Philippine people feel that the program pro- 
vided for by the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946 was not carried out as fully as 
the law permitted * *. Additional war 
damage payments are therefore looked on 
by the Filipinos as the fulfillment of a moral 
obligation, already recognized by our Con- 
gress, to provide assistance because of war 
damage sustained in the defense of the in- 
terests of the United States and the Philip- 
pines. 

In 1950 the economic survey mission to the 
Philippines, generally referred to as the Bell 
mission, came to the conclusion that further 
war damage payments to individuals would 
not contribute materially to economic de- 
velopment in the Philippines and that con- 
tinuing assistance by the United States 
should be for development projects in agri- 
culture and industry related to the specific 
needs of the Philippine economy rather 
than as additional war damage payments to 
individuals. Following the submission of 
the Bell report, the Department of State, 
accepted its general conclusions, and indi- 
cated its support for the view that addi- 
tional war damage payments would not be 
necessary. The report of the Bell mission, 
however, did not address itself to the ques- 
tion as to whether such a solution would be 
regarded as equitable by the Philippines, 
and this question has now become of pri- 
mary importance. The Philippine Govern- 
ment and people sincerely feel that the 
failure of the United States to appropriate 
additional war damage compensation has 
defeated a legitimate expectation of assist- 
ance from the United States to a firm ally 
which was severely damaged in the mutual 
war effort. The Department of State con- 
siders that settlement of this claim would 
remove any basis for the Philippine belief 
that the United States has not fulfilled its 
promises to the Philippines. 


Speaking for the Kennedy administra- 
tion, Assistant Secretary of State Edwin 
M. Martin stated on June 1, 1961: 

This administration * * supports the 
enactment of H.R. 1129. * * as the best 
means of attaining U.S. policy objectives by 
providing for the payment of additional war 
damage compensation to the full extent au- 
thorized by the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946. 


On Tuesday, June 12, 1962, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Affairs met 
to hear testimony on two bills, both deal- 
ing with Philippine war damage claims. 
Both authorized an appropriation of $73 
million to pay the balance of the awards 
for war damage compensation. S. 2380, 
introduced by Senator HUMPHREY, called 
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for direct payment to claimants. S. 3329, 
introduced by Senator FULBRIGHT, pro- 
vided for a lump-sum payment to the 
Philippine Government. In testimony 
at that time, Assistant Secretary W. 
Averell Harriman reiterated the ad- 
ministration preferred direct payments 
to the individual claimants in these 
words: 


I am speaking here on behalf of S. 2380. 
The administration believes that on balance 
this bill is the best manner in which the 
obligations which we have in connection with 
the final payments for Philippine war dam- 
age can be fulfilled. We appreciate that 
Chairman FuLBRIGHT has some important 
reasons for presenting his legislation, but on 
balance, we feel very strongly that S. 2380 
is a better way to deal with it. 

There are several reasons for that. One 
reason is that we will be fulfilling the obli- 
gation which was undertaken in 1946 to pay 
individuals in order that they might re- 
construct their properties. 

Ka * * . * 

There was another reason for it, in that 
some of these claims have been paid in one 
way or another through separate legislation. 
This bill is war damages and there have also 
been contributions to war claims which were 
pald for under different legislation. Some 
of them overlap. I believe that something 
between $4 and $5 million will be retained 
by the Treasury if this bill goes through, 
rather than if the full amount is paid to 
the Philippine Government. 


As still further evidence of the ex- 
ecutive branch support for the direct 
method of payment, let me cite a letter 
from Assistant Secretary of State Fred- 
erick G. Dutton to Senator FULBRIGHT, 
dated June 8, 1962, and included in Sen- 
ate Report 1882, 87th Congress: 


It is the view of the Department of State, 
as set forth in testimony before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on June 1, 1961, 
and by letter of the Assistant Secretary for 
Far Eastern Affairs to Mr. ZABLOCKI on May 
21, 1962, that payment to individual claim- 
ants as was done under the original war 
damage bill (Public Law 370) would best 
serve the interests of the United States. 

“It has been determined that certain 
claimants (chiefly religious institutions), 
have already received compensation equiv- 
alent to the balance due them on claims 
approved by the War Damage Commission 
through provisions of the War Claims Act of 
1948. Such amounts paid out between 1953 
and 1959 are therefore deductible from the 
$73 million appropriation we are seeking and 
would be so deducted under legislation pro- 
viding for individual payment (S. 2380 in- 
troduced last year by Senator HUMPHREY 
and H.R. 11721 introduced recently by Mr. 
ZaBLock!). This would result in a sub- 
stantial return to the U.S. Treasury, prob- 
ably totaling several million dollars. The 
fact that these individual claimants have 
already been compensated up to the legal 
limit makes it all the more desirable and 
equitable to continue payment on an indi- 
vidual basis to the balance of the claimants. 
Payment of the balance of the private claims 
would remove the principal irritant of 
United States-Philippines relations and com- 
plete settlement of war claim payments on 
the basis previously employed. 

s s * * . 

A lump-sum payment of $73 million as 
provided by S. 3329 would be virtually a no- 
strings-attached grant. Payment to indi- 
viduals and corporations, which would 
actually total somewhat less than $73 mil- 
lion, would be going to entities which, on 
the basis of previous experience, may reason- 
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ably be expected to utilize them in a way 
conducive both to strengthening the pri- 
vate enterprise sector of the Philippine 
economy and also to stimulating U.S. ex- 
ports to the Philippines, since the larger 
beneficiaries are among the largest im- 
porters of U.S. products into the Philippines. 
PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 

The matter of paying the outstanding 
Philippine war damage claims finally 
was authorized in the last Congress. By 
a vote of 194 to 35, the House of Repre- 
sentatives reconsidered its decision of 
April 9 and approved legislation to pro- 
vide for the payment of the balance out- 
standing on these claims. The Senate 
did likewise. The Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act Amendments of 1962 became 
Public Law 87-616 on August 30, 1962. 

What did the 1962 law provide? The 
answer is very simple. 

Basing itself on U.S. Treasury esti- 
mates, Congress authorized an appro- 
priation of $73 million to pay off the bal- 
ance due to the Filipino claimants under 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946. 

No new claims were allowed. 

Payments were to be made to the in- 
dividual claimants by the U.S. Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission on the 
basis of the original claims awards made 
by the U.S. Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission. 

All of the records involved were com- 
piled by U.S. Government authorities 
and were in the possession of the U.S. 
Government. 

It was made clear in the law that no 
payment could be made unless the claim- 
ant complied with the intent of the orig- 
inal 1946 act—that is, unless the full 
value of his award was invested in the 
economic rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion of the Philippines. 

The fees of the middlemen—the law- 
yers and others who assist individual 
claimants with the presentation of their 
claims—were limited to 5 percent—even 
though the Congress, in prior claims leg- 
islation, has consistently allowed them 
10 percent. 

And a final saving provision was put 
into that law, to the effect that any 
funds not used to pay off the original 
claimants must revert to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

By the most recent estimate of the 
U.S. Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion, this last provision may save the 
U.S. taxpayers between $10 and $20 mil- 
lion. Some of the claimants are dead, 
some cannot be found, and some have 
been paid off under special laws approved 
by Congress during the 1950’s. This 
money, therefore, will revert to the U.S. 
Treasury. 

The total cost of settling the Filipino 
claims outstanding since World War II 
is now expected to amount to between 
$55 and $65 million. 

In my opinion, the 1962 law provides 
the least costly, the most direct, the most 
effective, and the most equitable way of 
settling these long-overdue claims. 

THE CASE OF ATTORNEY O'DONNELL 


All the effort to settle our long-stand- 
ing obligation to the Filipino claimants 
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is now in jeopardy because of the hear- 
ings which were released last week by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, and the subsequent action by its 
chairman. 

Those hearings contained the testi- 
mony of Attorney John A. O'Donnell 
that he contributed varying amounts to 
the campaigns of some 20 Senators and 
Representatives in an effort to influence 
them in favor of a Philippine war claims 
bill from which he hoped to gain sizable 
attorney fees. 

I was among those to whom he sent 
a contribution. It was the largest ever 
sent to me in my political career. It 
was obvious I could not accept it. Upon 
my return to Washington after the elec- 
tion, I contacted Mr. O’Donnell and told 
him I would have to return the check. 
He suggested that it be used to purchase 
tickets for an upcoming $100-a-plate 
National Democratic Committee fund- 
raising dinner. I agreed and the pro- 
ceeds of the check were returned to be 
used for that purpose. 

I am certain that Mr. O’Donnell’s 
contributions to various members of 
Congress, and his other lobbying activi- 
ties, had no influence on the contents or 
the disposition of the Philippine war 
damage claims legislation. I say this in 
spite of Mr. O’Donnell’s glowing accounts 
to his correspondents in the Philippines 
of his alleged influence in these Halls. I 
firmly believe that the legislation the 
Congress enacted in 1962 stands on its 
own merits. I think that any impartial 
appraisal of the record will lead to the 
same conclusion. 

Personally, I would have supported 
and worked for the payment of the bal- 
ance of the claims to the claimants them- 
selves whether or not I had ever heard 
of John A. O'Donnell. Moreover, I will 
continue to fight for what I believe to 
be right and the only just and economi- 
cal way of handling the matter. 

But what of John O'Donnell? He is a 
lobbyist. If we are honest with our- 
selves, we must admit that there are 
hundreds like him here in Washington 
and in State capitals throughout the 
land. Lobbyists, for better or worse, 
have been an appendage—at times 
rather nasty and troublesome append- 
age—of our political system. They 
swarm about legislatures like moths 
around a flame. Within the laws which 
we have enacted to protect the public 
and ourselves from them, most of them 
keep out of trouble. 

John A. O’Donnell apparently failed 
to register properly as an agent of a 
foreign organization. 

He failed to identify himself as having 
a personal financial interest in the Phil- 
ippine war damage bill when he testi- 
fied as an expert witness—a former ad- 
ministrator of the program—before my 
subcommittee. 

He told only half the truth when ques- 
tioned about his interests by Senator 
Sparkman during hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
the war claims bill. 

He moved around the corridors on Cap- 
itol Hill indefatigably and—as I imag- 
ine any lobbyist interested in keeping or 
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finding clients would do—he sent fre- 
quent and glowing reports of his benev- 
olent activities and influence to his cor- 
respondents abroad. 

But did his actions in any way debase 
the method by which the Congress de- 
cided to satisfy the U.S. commitment to 
the Philippine war damage claimants? 

Does his action in any way cast op- 
probrium on the officials of the Eisen- 
hower and the Kennedy administrations 
who endorsed this method of payment? 

And did his actions cancel the debt 
which we owe—and have owed for 17 
years—to some 86,000 Filipino claim- 
ants? 

I firmly believe that the answer to 
these three questions is an emphatic 
“No.” 

I fear that the Senate committees— 
for reasons which I still fail to under- 
stand—are throwing out the baby with 
the dirty bath water. 

I hope, I trust, that the House of Rep- 
resentatives—which knows a lot more 
about this legislation than any other 
body I can think of— will not be stam- 
peded into making the same mistake. 

I am delighted to learn that my views 
on this subject are shared by the Hon- 
orable Edward D. Re, Chairman of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 

In a moment, I will introduce the full 
text of Chairman Re's report to Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk in the Recorp. 
At this point, however, I would like to 
quote only one paragraph from it. It 
reads: 

Having reviewed the proceedings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee giving 
rise to the proposed legislative action, the 
Commission is of the opinion that nothing 
has been brought out which in any way af- 
fects the statute, its aims, goals, or merits. 
Since the proposed amendment is apparently 
designed to preclude the payment of compen- 
sation to lobbyists or agents who may have 
participated in influencing the enactment of 
Public Law 87-616, it would seem that a 
simple amendment to that effect could be 
drafted and enacted to accomplish this pur- 
pose. Iam certain that members of the legal 
staff of the executive branch could be made 
available to assist the committee staff in the 
preparation of such an amendment, 

THE WAY TO EFFECTIVE REFORM 


Mr. Speaker, I have not tried to secure 
legal help from the executive branch but 
I did draft two bills which would, in my 
opinion, accomplish much more effective 
reform than the Senate amendment. 

I introduced these bills Monday, and 
invite the junior Senator from Arkansas 
to cosponsor them in the other body. 

One bill, H.R. 5935, provides that no 
amount from the $73 million authorized 
for the Philippine war damage claims 
can be directly or indirectly paid to any 
former Commissioner or employee of the 
Philippine War Damage Commission as 
compensation for services rendered as 
attorney or agent in connection with any 
such claim. 

This takes care of the immediate prob- 
lem. But my second bill goes further 
than that. It is aimed at preventing 
future incidents of the type brought to 
light by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

My second bill, H.R. 5936, would make 
it unlawful for a citizen of the United 
States who is lobbying for a foreign gov- 
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ernment or special interest to expend any 
funds in connection with his foreign lob- 
bying activities: First, for political ac- 
tivities within the United States; second, 
for political campaigns of others in the 
United States; third, or with view to in- 
flueneing the legislative processes of the 
U.S. Government. 

The full text of the bills are following: 

H.R. 5935 


A bill to amend the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Payment Act of August 30, 1962 (Pub- 
lic Law 87-616) to prohibit the payment 
of fees to certain persons for representing 
claimants under that Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6 of the Act entitled “An Act to authorize the 
payment of the balance of awards for war 
damage compensation made by the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission under the 
terms of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of April 30, 1946, and to authorize the ap- 
propriation of $73,000,000 for that purpose”, 
approved August 80, 1962 (50 App. U.S.C. 
1751-1785 note; Public Law 87-616), is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
first sentence therein the following: Not- 
withstanding the preceding sentence, no 
remuneration shall be paid directly or 
indirectly to any former commissioner or 
employee of the Philippine War Damage 
Commission as compensation on account of 
services in connection with any application 
filed under this Act.” 


H.R. 5936 
A bill to amend the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
hibit political contributions and lobbying 
by agents of foreign principals 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as 
amended, is further amended by inserting 
after section 4 thereof the following: 

“Src. 4A. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
agent of a foreign principal to make any con- 
tribution or expenditure to or on behalf of 
any candidate for nomination or election to 
any elective office under the United States, 
or any State or political subdivision of a 
State, or to or for any political committee or 
political party in the United States. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any agent 
of a foreign principal to make any contribu- 
tion or expenditure to aid in the accomplish- 
ment of any of the following purposes: 

“(1) The passage or defeat of any legis- 
lation by the Congress of the United States; 
or 


“(2) To influence, directly or indirectly, 
the passage or defeat of any legislation by 
the Congress of the United States. 

“(c) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, 
subscription, loan, advance, or deposit, of 
money, or anything of value, and includes 
a contract, promise, or agreement to make a 
contribution, whether or not legally 
enforceable; 

“(2) the term ‘expenditure’ includes a 
payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, 
or gift, of money, or anything of value, and 
includes a contract, promise, or agreement to 
make an expenditure, whether or not legally 
enforceable; and 

“(3) the term ‘legislation’ means bills, 
resolutions, amendments, nominations, and 
other matters pending or proposed in either 
House of Congress, and includes any other 
matter which may be the subject of action 
by either House. 

„d) Whoever violates this section shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both.” 


April 30 

This, Mr. Speaker, I believe is the way 
to effective, lasting reform. 

I believe that by following the course 
which I have outlined, the House of Rep- 
resentatives will make a real contribu- 
tion to the future safeguarding of the 
integrity of our legislative processes, 
remedy the abuses which have been 
brought to light, and at the same time 
preserve the sound and necessary pro- 
visions of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act Amendments of 1962. 


WHERE DO WE STAND TODAY WITH RESPECT TO 
THE FILIPINO CLAIMS? 


There is one more word I would like 
to add about the current status of the 
Filipino war damage claims. 

The following report from Chairman 
Re to Secretary Rusk, dated April 22, 
1962, outlines the status in detail: 


FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Mn. SECRETARY: Reference is made 
to an informal inquiry made by the Depart- 
ment of State this date relative to the pro- 
posed amendment to Public Law 87-616, 
scheduled for consideration by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on April 23, 
1963. 

Please be advised that the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission is currently admin- 
istering that statute under a congressional 
authorization to utilize $500,000 of the $73 
million fund for the current fiscal year. The 
Commission has mailed approximately 115,- 
000 claim applications to potential award- 
ees. Approximately 50,000 completed claim 
applications have already been filed. In addi- 
tion, nearly 15,000 have been returned by 
the post office as undeliverable because of 
improper address, and an additional 15,000 
have been returned marked “deceased.” 

The Commission has practically completed 
its staffing and taken other necessary action 
to accomplish its functions under the act. 
Its feld staff in Manila is presently under- 
taking the necessary actions to trace the 
applicants or their heirs in those cases where 
applications have been returned as unde- 
Uverable. 

The Washington staff of the Commission 
has completed action on about 2,500 of the 
claims involved. 

Having reviewed the proceedings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee giving 
rise to the proposed legislative action, the 
Commission is of the opinion that nothing 
has been brought out which in any way af- 
fects the statute, its aims, goals, or merits, 
Since the proposed amendment is apparently 
designed to preclude the payment of com- 
pensation to lobbyists or agents who may 
have participated in influencing the enact- 
ment of Public Law 87-616, it would seem 
that a simple amendment to that effect could 
be drafted and enacted to accomplish this 
purpose. I am certain that members of the 
legal staff of the executive branch could be 
made available to assist the committee staff 
in the preparation of such an amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp D. RE, 
Chairman. 


The executive branch has made im- 
pressive progress in implementing the 
1962 law. A total of 115,000 applications 
have been mailed to potential claimants 
of record; 50,000 completed claim ap- 
plications have been received; 30,000 ap- 
plications have been returned either be- 
cause they were undeliverable, or because 
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the claimants were deceased. Action has 
been completed on 2,500 claims. 

And the staff of the Commission, in 
Washington and in the Philippines, is 
doing its best to complete its work within 
the 2-year statutory period provided in 
the 1962 act. 

I am advised by Chairman Re that the 
current rate of application returns, if it 
continues, may involve a much larger 
saving to the U.S. Treasury than was 
originally estimated. A minimum—I say 
a minimum—of $10 to $12 million should 
be returned from the $73 million pro- 
vided for the completion of this program. 
This saving could be as high as $20 mil- 
lion if the direct payment method is 
continued. 

I am surprised that Chairman Re's re- 
port, which I understand was made 
available to the other body, was not in- 
cluded in the record of the hearings 
released recently by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. It certainly has 
a very direct and appreciable impact on 
the issues at hand. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I want to emphasize 
these points: 

First, The other body has acted in 
haste, and in my opinion, unwisely. 

Second. The Senate amendment, if 
sustained, will subvert the purpose of the 
original Philippine Rehabilitation Act. 
It will subvert the original act by pro- 
viding a handout of up to $20 million to 
the Philippine Government. It will sub- 
vert the Philippine Rehabilitation Act by 
possibly depriving thousands of Filipinos 
of what they believe is rightfully theirs— 
and what the Congress provided for 
them, and it will subvert the safeguards 
embodied in the 1962 law by opening the 
way for agents representing the claim- 
ants before the Philippine Government 
to collect unlimited fees and windfalls. 

These are serious issues—and they de- 
serve to be considered fully. 

The remedy to the situation which has 
caused the stampede in the other body 
is available in the bills which I have 
introduced. 

I call upon my colleagues to stand to- 
gether for parliamentary principles, for 
fiscal responsibility and common justice. 

I believe we should, we must, refuse to 
consider the Senate proposal while 
measures which go to the root of the 
problem are under consideration in our 
own body. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I want to ask 
the gentleman from Wisconsin how many 
days his subcommittee put in in the 
77 of the original Philippine claims 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. In 1960 the Far East 
Subcommittee had four meetings on this 
subject, two of which were executive and 
two were open. The full committee had 
six executive meetings that year on the 
bill. In 1961 the subcommittee had one 
open and one executive session and the 
full committee considered it in two ex- 
ecutive sessions. Again in 1962 the full 
committee had an executive session on 
the bill. Over 3 years, therefore, the sub- 
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committee had six sessions on the claims 
bill and the full committee had nine ses- 
sions. As the gentleman will recall, 
every word, every phrase, and every 
comma in this legislation was fully dis- 
cussed and analyzed. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Who were 
the members of the subcommittee? 
Would the gentleman from Wisconsin 
name the members of the subcommittee? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. In addition to my- 
self, the members of the subcommittee 
in the 86th Congress were Congressman 
Pilcher, Congressman Saund, Congress- 
man Meyer, Congressman Judd, Con- 
gressman Merrow, and Congresswoman 
Church. In the 87th Congress the 
members were Congressman Pilcher, 
Congressman Saund, Congressman Mc- 
Dowell, Congressman Johnson, Congress- 
man Judd, Congresswoman Church, 
Congressman Broomfield, and Congress- 
man Whalley. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Is it true that 
the subcommittee reported the bill 
unanimously to the full committee? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. That is correct. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Every mem- 
ber of the subcommittee voted in full 
approval of the bill? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Every member pres- 
ent voted for it. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. The bill con- 
tained a clause limiting the amount that 
could be paid for service in connection 
with these claims? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Yes. It was the 
gentleman's amendment which limited 
the amount of fees payable to any at- 
torney or party representing a claimant, 
reducing it from the usual standard of 10 
percent to 5 percent. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Which is the 
standard set in all pension legislation? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. It is 10 percent. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. It is 10 per- 
cent. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Yes. I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois for his contribu- 
tion. 


AMENDMENT TO THE PHILIPPINE 
REHABILITATION ACT OF 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, chairman of the 
subcommittee which unanimously re- 
ported the bill that finally became the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1962, 
has just come before us to support his 
amendment to the law that would pro- 
hibit any fees to any former Commis- 
sioner or employee of the Philippine 
War Damages Commission, as compen- 
sation for services in connection with 
any application filed under the act. It 
is odd indeed that the Member who 
managed the bill, who had the most to 
say at the time of enactment last year 
before the elections, is now attempting 
to remove from the bill that portion 
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from which he has already reaped a 
substantial $2,000 campaign contribu- 
tion. 

The reason prompting this amend- 
ment is well known to this body. The 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
has uncovered the activities of two for- 
mer Commissioners of the War Claims 
Commission who received over a million 
dollars in fees for work done on behalf 
of claimants. This amount does not 
include fees for their work in behalf of 
the 1962 bill. The present attempt to 
block these fees under the light of the 
discoveries made by the Senate commit- 
tee is a correct one, although it is doubt- 
ful if it would have been offered except 
under the now exposed circumstances. 
There is one further danger we should 
protect against; namely, that if this 
amendment is adopted by the body, 
would a former Philippine national, 
member of the Commission who, accord- 
ing to the Senate investigation, had an 
important role in creating the atmos- 
phere for the favorable passage of this 
legislation, still be eligible for substan- 
tial fees? I quote here from a column 
which recently appeared in the Evening 
Star by Charles Bartlett: 

The bill could be amended to keep the 
lobbyists from getting any of the money. 
but this would be legally difficult because 
Mr. Delgado (Francisco A. Delgado) is not a 
citizen of the United States and the money 
would be out of the U.S. control as soon as 
the checks are mailed. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the other body, who 
initiated the investigation, has provided 
a more effective remedy to the act by 
an amendment to H.R. 5517, the supple- 
mental appropriation bill passed by this 
House. This corrective amendment has 
been approved by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee and provides 
that the $73 million shall be paid to the 
Philippine Government which, in turn, 
could expend the money for public works 
projects for the benefit of all the Philip- 
pine people or pay it to the individual 
claimants. 

The amendment further provides that 
the Philippine Government shall insure 
with the Secretary of State of the United 
States that no part of such sum shall be 
directly or indirectly paid to any former 
Commissioner or employee of the War 
Damages Claim Commission as compen- 
sation for services rendered as attorney 
or agent in connection with such claim, 

Mr. Speaker, this approach is far 
wiser and a more effective way to curb 
abuses and still achieve the intention of 
the law. It is significant to note that 
the other body considered these two ap- 
proaches of amending this law to pro- 
hibit fees and selected this one. I quote 
from page 7200 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of April 26, 1963: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations has 
studied closely both approaches. Neither 
provides an absolute guarantee that fees con- 
tracted for prior to 1962 will not eventually 
reach the lobbyists. However, a number of 
factors led the committee to choose the 
government-to-government payment route. 

First, since almost all the claimants come 
under the legal jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines, that Government 
would be better able to enforce prohibitions 
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of payments to O'Donnell. No matter what 
language is written into the current act, 
in the end it would be legally effective only 
against persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

Second, the government-to-government 
payment is more in line with the economic 
development purposes of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946. I do not feel it necessary here 
to retrace the history of that act, but only 
point out that our Government, faced with 
the demand for repayment generated for the 
most part by O'Donnell, „and their 
clients, proposed this form of payment in 
1960, 


This amendment offered in the Senate 
is partially consistent with the approach 
I have supported in the past that this 
money could best be employed for all the 
people rather than for a few, provided 
of course that the Philippines selected 
this method of payment. 

Therefore I urge that the amendment 
from the Senate, if passed, be granted 
full and deliberate consideration in the 
light of revelations made in the Senate 
on Friday, April 26, 1963, beginning on 
page 7198 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

When we have the opportunity to con- 
sider this amendment I urge my col- 
leagues to accept the Senate's solution. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include the minority and additional 
views of Report No. 1042 which accom- 
panied H.R. 8617, the Philippine War Re- 
habilitation Act of 1962 passed by the 
87th Congress. 

Had these views prevailed last year 
the Congress would not be in this un- 
happy position today. 

The minority and additional views fol- 
low: 

MINORITY VIEWS 

We oppose a favorable report of this bill. 

The Philippine Rehabilitation Act, Pub- 
lic Law 370, 79th Congress, of April 30, 1946, 
made provision for payment of compensation 
for damages to private property in the 
Philippines incident to World War II. 

The act appropriated $400 million for this 
purpose, and established the method of pay- 
ment—first, full payment of all damages un- 
der $500; and second, to use the rest of the 
money for pro rata payment of 75 percent of 
remaining damages. It set up a Philippine 
War Damage Commission to pass on claims of 
damage. 

The $500 claims have been paid in full. 
Fifty-two percent of the remaining claims 
have been paid, and it will require about 
$73 million more to pay the remaining claims 
up to 75 percent. 

The present bill provides for further pay- 
ments to the same persons (or thelr suc- 
essors) whose losses have already been 
Werlfied by the Philippine War Damage 
Commission and who have already received 
part payment. 

Bills to complete the payment up to 75 
percent have been before the Congress on 
several occasions during the past 10 years. 
Claims are not based on war damage for 

which the United States is legally liable 

The hearings this year are entitled “Philip- 
pine War Damage Claims,” but these are not 
war damage claims in the sense in which 
those words are usually used—as for ex- 
ample where property has been seized for 
use in war and should be paid for. 

What is here involved is really aid for re- 
habilitation of a war-torn country. This is 
indicated by the title of the act, “Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946," and by the 
committee reports and testimony at the 
hearings. In order to achieve rehabilitation 
at the grassroots, the act provided that the 
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aid should not go to the Government, but 
should go by way of compensation to those 
who could prove that they had suffered war 


It is too late to accomplish the original pur- 
pose of the law—rehabilitation of a war- 
torn country 


The rehabilitation has taken place, and 
further payments would be in the nature of 
windfalls. 

Acting Secretary of State Douglas Dillon’s 
letter of March 3, 1960 (Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee Supplemental Hearings on H.R. 12078, 
86th Congress, 2d sess., p. 23), stated: 

“The executive branch believes that re- 
building, replacement, or repair of war- 
damaged private property in the Philip- 
pines is no longer practicable. Moreover, in 
view of the time which has elapsed since 
the original claims were approved, and since 
the U.S. Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion went out of existence on March 31, 
1951, it is not considered practicable for 
the U.S. Government to assume any respon- 
sibility for the payment of the balance 
of approved individual private property 
claims.” 

The State Department’s letter of August 5, 
1959 (id., p. 21), stated: 

“In 1950 the Economic Survey Mission to 
the Philippines, generally referred to as the 
Bell Mission, came to the conclusion that 
further war damage payments to individuals 
would not contribute materially to economic 
development in the Philippines and that 
continuing assistance by the United States 
should be for development projects in agri- 
culture and industry related to the specific 
needs of the Philippine economy rather than 
as additional war damage payments to indi- 
viduals.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Anderson’s let- 
ter of June 14, 1960 (id., p. 24), stated: 

“The Treasury Department strongly pre- 
fers S. 3238, the bill recommended to the 
Congress by the executive branch. This 
bill would authorize a payment of not to 
exceed $73 million to the Government of 
the Republic of the Philippines ‘in full sat- 
isfaction and final settlement’ of all awards 
made under the earlier legislation. Under 
the administration bill payment to individ- 
uals would be left to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. Payment in this manner would be 
in conformity with the spirit of the original 
enactment; that is, to rehabilitate the Phil- 
ippine economy and not merely to compen- 
sate individual claimants.” 

Total U.S. economic assistance to the 
Philippines since 1946 has been $773 mil- 
lion, of which $273 million was from ICA 
since 1951. 


To try to give further compensation now for 
damage which occurred 15 years ago is 
impractical and unsound 
The Commissioner of Accounts, Depart- 

ment of the Treasury, testified last year as 

to the state of the records as follows (id., 

p. 8): 

“The records which we have of the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission consist pri- 
marily of accounting records. When the 
Commission expired in April 1951, it turned 
some of the records over to the archives in 
San Francisco and some to the archives in 
Franconia, Va., close by. It destroyed some 
records. The records which we got consisted 
mostly of administrative records covering 
the unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tions, unliquidated obligations, and claims 
records which I think is the part in which 
you are particularly interested. 

“We have about 87 volumes of claims rec- 
ords. They are bound records, which repre- 
sent the payments made to claimants. They 
are called registers, but they are copies of 
vouchers the originals of which were sent 
to the General Accounting Office with the ac- 
count current at the time of payment.” 
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He also testified that there were some IBM 
punchcards which were the basis for prepar- 
ing the above-referred-to 87 volumes of 
vouchers, but that the cards had become 
so damaged that they could no longer be 
run through the machines. 

Secretary Robert B. Anderson's above- 
mentioned letter of June 14, 1960 (id., p. 1), 
commented on this situation: 

“Almost 10 years have elapsed since the 
Philippine War Commission went 
out of existence, and undoubtedly there will 
be great difficulties involved in locating 
claimants and determining the appropriate 
heirs, next of kin, or successors in interest 
of original award recipients who have since 
died or gone out of existence. The admin- 
istration bill has the great advantage that 
it would turn over funds to the Philippine 
Government in full satisfaction and final 
settlement of all of these awards, leaving 
to the Philippine Government the detailed 
administration of the payment of the bal- 
ance of the awards.” 


Payments to corporations 

It was brought out in the committe dis- 
cussions of last year that a large proportion 
of the money to be appropriated would go 
to the payment of large corporate claims, 
many of which would benefit American 
owners and would have little relation to the 
rehabilitation of a country ravaged by war 
over 15 years ago. 

The original act of 1946 provided (sec. 
104(c)) that to the fullest extent practi- 
cable payments should not be made with- 
out a showing that the lost or damaged 
property on which the claim was based had 
been rebuilt, replaced, or repaired. This 
requirement is waived in H.R. 8617 (p. 2, 
line 12), although there is a similar require- 
ment applicable only to payments made out- 
side the Philippines to any claimant resid- 
ing outside the Philippines (p. 4, lines 7-16). 


Extent of obligation 


It is admitted that there is no legal obliga- 
tion. 

There is some moral obligation, but there 
might be some difference of opinion as to 
how strong it is. 

After all, the original act of 1946 provided 
for a gift—a gift to a brave ally which would 
help rehabilitate the country and help the 
general free world situation in the Far East. 

A reading of the record of the original 
hearings indicates that some members of the 
committee wanted to have it understood 
that the claims would be paid up to 75 per- 
cent, and that if the $400 million authorized 
was not sufficient, more would be provided. 
But the majority of the committee did not 
go along with that view, and the committee 
report indicates no such commitment. 

To be sure, the committee did base the 
amount of the authorization on its estimate 
of the amount needed to pay the $500 
claims in full, and the remaining claims up 
to 75 percent. This fact, as stated in the 
hearings, became a matter of public knowl- 
edge, and to that extent resulted in a moral 
obligation, 

LAURENCE CURTIS, 
Warne L. Hays. 
ROBERT R. BARRY. 


ADDITIONAL VIEWS 


To compensate for damages 20 years after 
destruction of property when the original 
purpose of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
was to rehabilitate a war-torn land, does 
nothing but violate principles of equity and 
commonsense. 

Those who made the greatest sacrifices are 
those who lost their beloved and their pro- 
viders. Compensating widows, semiorphans, 
or aged parents who have made the real sac- 
rifice would sustain the principle of concern 
for human rights worthy of a great bene- 
factor nation. If a moral obligation does 
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indeed exist, let us ferret out the real suffer- 
ers from the war's devastation. 
ROBERT R. BARRY. 


THE THREAT TO OUR NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY OF COMMUNIST SUBVER- 
SION OF UNITED NATIONS TRADE 
POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHADE- 
BERG] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I sent to President Kennedy a 
telegram of the utmost urgency on a mat- 
ter of gravest concern to the security of 
the United States. I shall read that tele- 
gram: 

Respectfully alert you to dangers to United 
States, posed by Soviet Union in 1964 United 
Nations International Conference on Trade 
and Development. Article in April 29, 1963, 
issue of Barron's, by Alice Widener, spells out 
threat in detail. Urgently appeal to you to 
adopt and carry out four recommendations 
as follows: (1) Request Secretary-General 
U Thant appoint experienced American busi- 
nessman as United Nations Under Secretary 
for Economic and Social Affairs; (2) scruti- 
nize caliber and security of U.S. nationals 
now holding executive economic policy and 
research posts in U.N. Secretariat; (3) 
strengthen American business representation 
within U.S. mission to United Nations; (4) 
appoint an outstanding business executive, 
with broad experience in international trade, 
as follows: (1) Request Secretary General 
International Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment. Request you give earnest heed 
to warning sounded by Mrs. Widener and 
take the above steps to guarantee protection 
of free enterprise and American business and 
industry, and, at same time, guarantee fail- 
ure of Communist plot that has been 16 
years in the making. 


Mr. Speaker, when the cold war is won 
and the United States is presenting lau- 
rels for major contributions to that vic- 
tory, a special award should be reserved 
for Mrs. Alice Widener, nationally syn- 
dicated columnist, for her alertness to 
the very real dangers to U.S. security to 
be found in the massive nonmilitary 
phases of the war being waged by the 
Soviet Communist conspiracy, 

In this connection I call to the atten- 
tion of the Congress the article by Mrs. 
Widener as it appears in the April 29, 
1963, issue of Barron’s, the national busi- 
ness and financial weekly. The article, 
entitled “Memo to American Business- 
men on Red Role in U.N. Trade Parley,” 
exposes the aims of the Soviet Union in 
the United Nations International Con- 
ference on Trade and Development to be 
held early in 1964. Those aims, spelled 
out by Mrs. Widener, are part of an of- 
fensive the Communists have had in the 
making for some 16 years—an offensive 
calculated by the Kremlin to at once sal- 
vage and bolster the badly sagging Soviet 
economy and bring our free enterprise 
economy gradually to its knees. 
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The seriousness of the threat to our 
national security posed by the military 
and subversion buildup in Cuba is ap- 
parent. So also are tinderbox condi- 
tions in Laos, Vietnam, Berlin, the Con- 
go, and other points around the globe in 
which the Communist conspiracy is re- 
lentlessly at work. We must never un- 
derestimate the perils inherent in these 
potentially explosive areas. On the oth- 
er hand we must not allow them to di- 
vert our attention from the more subtle 
strategy and manetverings of the Com- 
munists in their nonmilitary but very 
aggressive cold war offensive. 

Mrs. Widener has sounded the alarm. 
Added to that, she has propounded a 
very wise course of action for our Gov- 
ernment to take, to defeat the Soviets 
in this major engagement and at the 
same time to protect the life of American 
business and industry and our working 
men and women. Yes, it is not over- 
stating the case a bit to say that the 
business and industrial complex of Amer- 
ica—the greatest the world has even 
known—is directly in the sights of the 
Communists’ most potent nonviolent 
weapons, and the survival of our na- 
tional free-enterprise economy is at 
stake. The danger to our security is be- 
ing mounted painstakingly by the Krem- 
lin. The arena in which the battle will 
be fought is the United Nations. And 
that battle, as I mentioned a moment 
ago, will be what goes on in the United 
Nations International Conference on 
Trade and Development to be held early 
in 1964. 

I have consistently suggested that one 
of the major responsibilities of this Gov- 
ernment is to recognize that we are en- 
gaged in a cold war. It is not of our 
making. It is not our desire to be placed 
in a position in which we are forced to 
wage this war but the reality of the pres- 
ent time demands that we do not shirk 
our responsibilities. We must not sound 
retreat. We must wage these battles 
with the full intent of achieving full vic- 
tory. Anything less would be to break 
faith with the people who have entrusted 
this country to our care. This Nation 
has never been found wanting in its abil- 
ity, capacity, and will to wage bat- 
tle in a military action when our security 
and freedom were seriously threatened. 
We were able to build the best machines 
and to mold the most modern weapons 
by which we could achieve victory. Let 
me suggest in all seriousness, without in 
the least belittling the contribution of 
those who fought our wars, that free- 
dom is not bought by achieving victory 
in military action. Victory in military 
action only buys time in which we pur- 
sue and extend and make secure our 
freedom. 

It is precisely because we, as a nation, 
have been so successful in military en- 
gagements and, I might add, successful 
under free enterprise in building the ma- 
chines and inspiring the men that are 
necessary to bring victory, that the ene- 
mies of freedom have devised new means 
by which to achieve their aim to fasten 
their brand of slavery—economic and 
otherwise—upon the unsuspecting peo- 
ple of good will in our world. We now 
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know we are engaged in a cold war. 
We are belatedly recognizing that we 
must work as diligently to achieve victory 
in the cold war as we would to achieve 
victory in a hot war. Victory or defeat 
in a hot war decides whether or not we 
will have time to pursue freedom. Vic- 
tory or defeat in the cold war will decide 
whether or not we will have the freedom 
that was purchased with the sacrifices of 
the very lives of those who waged our hot 
wars. The stakes are high. The battle 
is being joined. The issues are clear. 
The future of freedom itself is at stake. 

The waging of a cold war dictates that 
we devise weapons designed to bring us 
victory. These must be not merely de- 
fensive weapons, for if we hold only 
to what we have, time will be on the 
side of the enemy. We must devise cold 
war weapons which are offensive in 
nature. To strengthen our position in 
the United Nations International Con- 
ference on Trade and Development by 
having an American businessman ap- 
pointed as United Nation’s Under Secre- 
tary for Economic and Social Affairs; by 
strengthening American business repre- 
sentation within the United States mis- 
sion to the United Nations; and by 
having an outstanding business execu- 
tive with broad experience in interna- 
tional trade appointed as the chief U.S. 
delegate to the United Nations Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and 
Development will go a long way in pro- 
viding the offensive weapon necessary 
to bring victory for free enterprise on 
the economic battlefield on which we are 
now locked in conflict. 

Because I believe the issue is so clearly 
presented by Alice Widener in her 
“Memo to American Businessmen on 
Red Role in U.N. Trade Parley,” as it 
appeared in the April 29, 1963, issue of 
Barron’s, I want to read into the Recorp 
her article. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in proper sequence those 
parts I will not take the time to read. 
Before reading the article I wish to in- 
form my colleagues that I have been 
interested in the developments that have 
arisen within the U.N. regarding world 
trade for some time and have done con- 
Siderable research within the past few 
months. In the interest of saving time 
I will read only the first part of the 
article and close my remarks with the 
author's constructive suggestions: 

MEMO TO AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN ON RED 
ROLE IN U.N. TRADE PARLEY 
(By Alice Widener) 

In mid-September of 1962, Andrei Gro- 
myko, Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs, sent 
the following letter to United Nations Secre- 
tary General U Thant: 

“On the instruction of the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic, I re- 
quest the inclusion in the agenda of the 17th 
session of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly of the following item of an important and 
urgent character: ‘Convening of an Interna- 
tional Conference on Trade Problems.’ 

“In accordance with rule 20 of the General 
Assembly’s rules of procedure, I attach an 
explanatory memorandum.” 

This document stated that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment deemed it necessary “to draw the 
special attention of the United Nations and 
its member countries to the fact that the 
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task of restoring international trade to nor- 
mal is at present a very great and 
increasing importance for all states in the 
world.” 

U.S.S.R. ROLE IN TRADE 


It is not surprising that Mr. Gromyko 
described the Soviet call for an international 
trade conference as urgent. The Soviets’ 
own statistics on their foreign commerce, 
furnished for the first time to the UN. in 
1957, disclosed that the U.S.S.R. accounted 
for only 2 percent of total world trade. 

The Soviet memo underscored a num- 
ber of alleged unfavorable features in the 
world trade picture, including the appear- 
ance of closed grouping such as the Common 
Market in Western Europe.” It also called 
for normalization of international (East- 
West) trade as a “prerequisite for economic 
development of underdeveloped countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America.” 

The Soviet Government went on to say 
that the “main task” of the proposed U.N. 
International Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment should be “to set up a standing 
international trade organization, embracing 
all regions and countries of the world st 
out any discrimination whatsoever.” 

Last December the U.N. General Assembly 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of holding the 
Soviet-proposed U.N. International Trade 
Conference and scheduled it “for early 1964.” 
The same body also set up a preparatory 
committee to work on the conference 
agenda, policies and documentation in New 
York and Geneva. 

PROPAGANDA BARRAGE 

At once, all pro-Communist propagandists 
threw their weight behind the Soviet posi- 
tion. On January 27, 1963, the Communist 
newspaper, the Worker, in New York City 
carried an article against the European Com- 
mon Market by A. Krchmarek, who sup- 
ported the foviet trade conference proposal 
that the United Nations “preclude every 
form of (trade) discrimination.” 

Simultaneously, the Worker carried the 
headline, “Drop Trade Bars, Says Cyrus 
Eaton,” and the text, “Eaton, who has re- 
ceived the Lenin Peace Prize for his work on 
behalf of friendly relations between the 
United States and U.S.S.R., stated in a Sun- 
Press interview in Cleveland, that the United 
States was the greatest threat to world 
peace.” The Communist Worker quoted Mr. 
Eaton as saying that the United States 
should drop all its trade barriers and that 
he is “for trading wherever we can.” 

Actually, last year’s Soviet proposal was not 
new. The Reds have been seeking an Inter- 
national Trade Organization ever since the 
Havana Conference of 1947, which drafted 
the “Havana Charter,” subsequently rejected 
by Congress because of its many provisions 
aimed at socializing trade through arbitrary 
controls over price, production, and distribu- 
tion. 

The Soviets won U.N. assent to their latest 
trade conference proposal by resting it on 
two themes popular with the U.N, majority: 
(1) “Development of the underdeveloped 
countries”; and (2) “economic and social 
consequences of disarmament.” By linking 
both concepts, Moscow succeeded in persuad- 
ing the U.N. majority that mobilization of 
“world opinion” at a U.N. trade conference 
would enable “poor nations” to drain away 
billions of dollars in government aid from the 
rich nations. 

The official summary records of the first 
session of the U.N. Trade Conference Pre- 
paratory Committee show that Soviet eco- 
nomic strategy is to disrupt capitalist mar- 
kets and trade, then socialize such trade 
for their own benefit. In preparation, the 
Soviets are framing a series of slanderous 
indictments against U.S. business for pres- 
entation at the U.N. Trade Conference. To 
further their aim, they also have enlisted 
the support of some Marxist-minded demo- 
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gogs among the Latin American, African, 
and Asian member nations. 

The great business companies of the West 
and of Japan will be charged with monopoly 
practices and economic aggression against 
Socialist countries and nations emerging 
from exploitation by imperialist colonialism. 


U.N. LEXICON 


To understand the dialog among U.N. 
delegations and within the U.N. Secretariat, 
one must acquire some familiarity with a 
lexicon of U.N.-ese, Here the Communist 
states are defined as “the centrally planned 
economies,” backward nations are called 
“developing nations”; all Western restraints 
on socialization of trade are branded as 
“economic discrimination”; and U.S. refusal 
to furnish the Soviet bloc with strategic ma- 
terials is called “economic aggression” and 
“economic pressure.” 

With these U.N.-Soviet definitions in mind, 
American businessmen seeking to under- 
stand the real meaning of Soviet documents 
presented at the U.N. should also be aware 
of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine (which 
Premier Khrushchev says he'll abandon only 
when shrimps whistle): “World peace can be 
achieved only through the abolition of 
capitalism.” 

The U.N. General Assembly set the stage 
for the International Trade Conference by 
appointing as its Secretary-General Mr. Raul 
Prebisch (Argentina), head of the U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America. With- 
in the U.N. Headquarters Secretariat, Mr. 
Jacob L. Mosak (United States) was put in 
charge of conference research and policies. 
Mr. Mosak occupies the post of Director, 
Bureau of General Economic Research and 
Policies in the U.N. Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs, which is headed by Under 
Secretary Phillippe de Seynes (France). 

Prior to Mr. Mosak’s present assignment, 
he had acted as chairman of the special 
U.N. committee which prepared the con- 
troversial U.N. report “Economic and Social 
Consequences of Disarmament.” 

In 1959 a significant organizational change 
took place in Mr. Mosak’s U.N. bureau. What 
had been called section 4 became the Cen- 
trally Planned Economies Section. This is 
U.N.-ese for Communist economies section. 
Today it is staffed as follows: 

Senior economic affairs officer: Stanislav 
Braun, Poland. Economic affairs officers: 
Israel Borenstein, United States of America; 
Stanislav Polaczek, Poland; Lazio Csapo, 
Hungary; Arkadiy M. Voinov, U.S.S.R. 

As may be seen, four out of five economic 
affairs officers in Mr. Mosak’s Centrally 
Planned Economies Section are Communist 
nationals. 

(Last year, the London Times carried an 
article questioning the reliability of all 
Soviet economic statistics, including those 
furnished to the United Nations. Yet the 
U.N. Bureau of Statistics and Centrally 
Planned Economies Section continually wel- 
come, feature and distribute phony Soviet 
statistics, thus lending them an aura of 
U.N. impartiality and prestige. 

(To illustrate, the March 1963 United 
Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics carries 
as the first item in a group of special fea- 
tures a table headed “Gross Production of 
Industry in the U.S.S.R.” The figures con- 
tained therein were drawn mostly from 
Izvestia and Pravda and all were issued by 
the central statistical administration of 
the council of ministers of the U.S.S.R. 

(The economically absurd and dangerous- 
ly misleading result of such U.N, statisti- 
cal practice often is reflected in the press at 
home and abroad. For example, on March 
25, 1963, the Christian Science Monitor car- 
ried the news item, “United Nations: Soviet 
Production Soars—Gross industrial produc- 
tion in the Soviet Union in 1962 rose to 145 
percent of the 1958 level, according to the 
United Nations statistical office. Large in- 
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creases were recorded in refrigerators, tele- 
vision sets, natural gas, petroleum, meat, 
and canned goods.” Doubtless the 1962 So- 
viet soar in meat production caused the soar 
in Soviet meat prices announced last June.) 


NOT EVEN A TROIKA 


Creation of the special section for cen- 
trally planned economies wasn't even a troi- 
ka move. It was strictly a one-sided affair 
which could be interpreted as contrary to 
the impartiality of the United Nations 
Charter. Some informed people within the 
U.N. Secretariat were surprised that Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs Under Secretary 
de Seynes agreed to such an arrangement. 
For since 1945, the General Assembly (acting 
on recommendations of the Economic and 
Social Council) has approved the setting up 
of four regional U.N. economic commissions— 
for Europe (ECE), for Latin America (ECLA), 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) and Africa 
(ECA). However, there is no regional eco- 
nomic commission for the socialist countries, 
nor should there be, since regions are 
viewed geographically, not ideologically, un- 
der the U.N. Charter. 

Intensified Secretariat work for the forth- 
coming International Trade Conference 
draws attention to several aspects of U.N. 
personnel policies, including the allocation 
of Under-Secretaryships in the major de- 
partments. Since 1945, the U.N. Department 
of Political and Security Council Affairs has 
been headed by a Soviet Under-Secretary 
(except for a brief period when this strategic 
post was held by a Yugoslav Red). 

Originally there was created within the 
United Nations a Department of Economic 
Affairs and a Department of Social Affairs. 
In 1953, the late Dag Hammarskjold con- 
solidated these two departments into a single 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
which, every since, has been headed by Un- 
der Secretary de Seynes. 


HOW IT ALL STARTED 


In view of these facts, it is important to 
recall the following historical account by 
the Honorable Trygve Lie, first Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, in his book 
“In the Cause of Peace”: 

“The choice of the Assistant Secretaries- 
General, who would constitute my cabinet, 
was, of course, my first concern (in 1945). 
It soon appeared that it was equally the 
concern of some of the great, and a number 
of the lesser, powers. 

“Mr. Vyshinsky (Andrei, U.S.S.R.) did not 
delay his approach. He was the first to in- 
form me of an understanding which the 
Big Five (France, China, United Kingdom, 
United States, and U.S.S.R.) had reached in 
London (at the U.N. Preparatory Commis- 
sion) on the appointment of a Soviet na- 
tional as Assistant Secretary-General for 
Political and Security Council Affairs. Mr. 
Vyshinsky simple spoke of an ‘agreement’— 
he said nothing of its binding quality. 

“Mr. Stettinius (Edward R., Jr., U.S, Chief 
Delegate to U.N.) confirmed to me that he 
had agreed with the Soviet delegation in 
the matter. But both Mr. Stettinius and 
the French stressed that their agreement to 
the Soviet post was a limited one. * * * It 
was not understood that a permanent lien 
on the office of Assistant Secretary General 
for Security Council Affairs was granted to 
the Soviet Union 

“I felt it was both necessary and desir- 
able to secure nominations from govern- 
ments * * * for positions of the rank of 
Assistant Secretary General. * * * What did 
the Americans want for themselves? To my 
surprise, they did not ask for a department 
concerned with comparable substantive 
affairs, like the economic or the social.” 

Today it is a historical fact that at the 
United Nations the “premier” post of Politi- 
cal and Security Council Affairs Under Sec- 
retary has always been held by a Communist, 
but the equally important post of Economic 
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and Social Affairs Under Secretary has never 
been held by an American. 


HARMFUL RESULTS 


This one-sided state of affairs had many 
unfortunate consequences for Americans in 
general and for U.S. businessmen in partic- 
ular. United Nations activities increasingly 
tend to involve economic matters. Govern- 
ments of underdeveloped nations, which lack 
economic experts, often rely on the U.N. Sec- 
retariat for all kinds of guidance. More- 
over, most of the U.S. personnel in the U.N. 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
including Mr. Jacob L, Mosak, lack practical 
managerial experience gained through past 
employment in U.S. companies. 

Executive decision regarding U.N. person- 
nel rests in the hands of the U.N. Secretary 
General. Since the forthcoming U.N. Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment is a result of successful Soviet eco- 
nomic strategy, many American and foreign 
economists believe that the State Depart- 
ment should request Secretary General U 
Thant to assign Mr. de Seynes to another 
post and appoint an experienced American 
businessman as Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. 

The United States, after all, is the largest 
single trader in the world. Moreover, it is 
vitally concerned in all U.N. economic and 
social activities, for which Americans at 
present contribute almost a third of the reg- 
ular assessed budget, and 40 to 60 percent of 
the voluntary budgets. 

The Soviet Union is seeking to convert the 
1964 U.N. Trade Conference into a political 
and economic debacle for the West. Un- 
fortunately, the American business commu- 
nity cannot rely for adequate protestion of 
its interests on the State Department person- 
nel within the U.S. mission to the U.N. US. 
delegates there are experienced in diplomacy 
and social welfare, but not in business af- 
fairs. Trade is business. 

In the Soviet Union, the government owns 
and controls all business; hence at the U.N. 
Trade Conference the voice of the Soviet 
Government will be one and the same as the 
voice of Soviet business. But the State 
Department’s voice will not necessarily be 
that of US. private enterprise, or of 
the companies which are slated to be prime 
targets of Communist-bloc attack. 


JEKYLL AND HYDE 


The Soviets, aware of their own economic 
failure, are doing everything possible at the 
U.N. to blacken the name of American busi- 
ness and at the same time to extract its 
know-how and profits for Soviet benefit. 
The Jekyll-Hyde arrogance and insecurity of 
the Soviets is plainly evident in the U.N. 
summary records of the recent Preparatory 
Committee session for the Trade Conference. 

On January 23, 1963, the U.N, thus sum- 
marized the remarks of Mr. Arkadyev, Soviet 
delegate: “World public opinion was deeply 
concerned at the poor economic relations 
existing among the more powerful states, and 
the matter should be taken up at the Con- 
ference. The U.S.S.R. had never begged for 
trade with any other country. * * + 

“It was not possible to order the United 
States and the Soviet union to trade, but 
trade between them could and should be 
discussed. * * * 

“Another important point which the con- 
ference should discuss was economic aggres- 
sion. Economic aggression was practiced by 
the Federal Republic of Germany against the 
German Democratic Republic, by the coun- 
tries of the West against the People’s Re- 
public of China, and by the United States 
against Cuba.” 

The same U.N. summary record shows that 
the Polish delegate attacked the obstacles 
to their primary commodity exports suf- 
fered by the underdeveloped countries which 
were created by the activities of private 
monopolies. 
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On February 2, 1963, the U.N. summa- 
rized as follows the remarks of U.S. delegate 
Isaiah Frank: “Without wishing to deny the 
reality of the economic consequences of dis- 
armament or the existence of problems con- 
cerning East-West trade (particularly the 
embargo on strategic materials), the U.S. 
delegation hoped that those questions would 
not be raised as such at the conference. A 
political discussion of that kind would lead 
the conference far away from the concrete 
elements of its agenda.” 

To this, Mr. Arkadyev retorted that the 
question of trade barriers and unjustified 
embargoes was essentially economic and was 
unquestionably within the jurisdiction of 
the Conference. 

And so it went, for weeks, for hundreds 
of pages of U.N. summary records, all show- 
ing that Soviet economic strategy at the 
United Nations today is precisely as outlined 
by Mr. Krchmarek in the Communist 
Worker. 

The American business community would 
be well advised, for its own protection, to 
keep closest possible watch on current U.N. 
preparation for the International Conference 
on Trade and Development. By the time it 
takes place, the agenda, official documenta- 
tion and leading protagonists will have been 
predetermined. 

To make sure of a fair hearing for, and 
adequate protection of, free enterprise, it 
would seem essential that the American 
business community urge the State Depart- 
ment to take the following steps: 

1. Request Secretary General U Thant to 
appoint an experienced American business- 
man as U.N. Under Secretary for Economic 
and Social Affairs; 

2. Serutinize the caliber and security of 
U.S. nationals now holding executive eco- 
nomic policy and research posts in the U.N. 
Secretariat; 

3. Strengthen American business represen- 
tation within the U.S. Mission to the U.N.; 

4. Appoint an outstanding business execu- 
tive, with broad experience in international 
trade, as chief U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations International Conference on Trade 
and Development. 

If these four steps are put into effect now, 
there will be far greater likelihood of thwart- 
ing Soviet economic strategy at the United 
Nations. Better still, the true and inspiring 
record of American capitalism will be made 
known to politicians, intellectuals, and 
technical experts throughout the world. 


AN ACTION PROGRAM TO PREVENT 
WAR IN MIDDLE EAST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LON ATT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am so 
concerned about the dangerous new 
Arab threat to peace in the Near East, 
jeopardizing the national security of the 
United States, that it would be a hollow 
mockery for me to voice pious platitudes 
on the occasion of Israel's 15th an- 
niversary. 

Instead, I wish to review developments 
and to propose an action plan to preserve 
peace in that strategic region. 
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In recent days we took note of another 
anniversary, the 20th anniversary of the 
heroic but ill-fated uprising of Jews in 
the Warsaw ghetto against Nazi bar- 
barism. Our President issued a beauti- 
fully worded statement. But I would 
have preferred actions by our Govern- 
ment that would have given real mean- 
ing to the sentimental verbiage. 

The terrible truth is that our Nation is 
doing nothing effective to halt the drift 
to war in the Near East set in motion by 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s expanding United 
Arab Republic. The new Arab union of 
Egypt, Iraq, and Syria may be com- 
pared in some ways to the Nazi-Soviet 
pact that preceded and helped bring on 
the Second World War. 

The first communique issued by the 
expanded, new United Arab Republic 
pledged a drive to “liberate Palestine,” 
an open pronouncement of intended ag- 
gression against America’s friend, the 
State of Israel. Meanwhile, German 
scientists and technicians continue work- 
ing in Egypt on missiles for another try 
at that “final solution of the Jewish 
problem” that Adolf Hitler sought in the 
Warsaw ghetto and the crematorium 
camps of Nazi Germany. 

The West German Government has 
found all kinds of legal pretexts and 
excuses for inaction. After all, only a 
few days after our President voiced con- 
cern over the presence of the German 
rocket men in Egypt, the State Depart- 
ment, through a fatuous and inane state- 
ment by Under Secretary Averell Harri- 
man, sought to justify and rationalize 
the continued presence of the Germans 
in Egypt. 

At the same time, while our own Gov- 
ernment follows a Munichlike policy of 
appeasement and drift—or, should I say, 
lacks any real constructive policy—the 
Soviet Union is shipping new offensive 
arms to the United Arab Republic. 
These arms are more modern and dan- 
gerous than those we insisted that Cuba 
get rid of. Indeed, we went to the brink 
of thermonuclear war to get them out 
of Cuba. Now, today, we are in the in- 
credible situation of helping Nasser pay 
Russia for even more destructive offen- 
sive arms. I am speaking of Komar 
class missile-firing warships, ground-to- 
air SA-2 missiles, air-to-air missiles, 
TU-16 jet bombers, Mig 21 and even 
Mig 23 jet fighters, as well as tanks and 
artillery even more modern than much 
of the present NATO equipment. 

Yes, I have heard a lot of public 
mourning in the last few days about the 
Warsaw ghetto. But I am waiting for 
our State Department to lift a finger to 
prevent a new and greater tragedy for 
the Jewish people. 

The cold and terrible truth is that the 
momentum in the Near East is moving 
inexorably toward a United Arab on- 
slaught against Israel. This would ob- 
viously lead to a real danger of escala- 
tion into a new world conflagration, this 
time with ultimate weapons. And, I 
might add, this would not just involve 
the final solution of the Jewish problem 
but the final solution of humanity. 

There are realistic steps that can be 
taken to forestall the peril of an explo- 
sion in the Near East. 
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As a cosponsor of the so-called 
Keating-Halpern amendment to the For- 
eign Assistance Act, I have looked care- 
fully throughout the past year for imple- 
mentation of that expression of the sense 
of Congress which voiced opposition to 
aiding those nations, like the United 
Arab Republic, which use their own re- 
sources to buy Soviet munitions of war. 

But, instead of implementation of this 
amendment, the executive department 
gave the United Arab Republic $250 mil- 
lion of our taxpayers’ dollars in the year 
1962. We subsidized Nasser’s domestic 
needs, freeing his treasury for payments 
to the Soviet Union for jet bombers and 
missile warships and for payments to 
former Nazi rocket scientists now build- 
ing mass destructive weapons in Egypt. 
On one hand, our leaders oppose pro- 
liferation of the rocket race to additional 
countries. On the other, we indirectly 
subsidize such spread of rockets to such 
an irresponsible nation as the United 
Arab Republic. 

The State Department, in Mr. Harri- 
man’s letter, advocated what it termed 
“even-handed” treatment of Israel and 
the United Arab Republic. Mr. Harri- 
man ignored the fact that the United 
Arab Republic has 20 times the pop- 
ulation of Israel. He ignored the access 
of the United Arab Republic to the arse- 
nals of the Sino-Soviet bloc. He wanted 
Israel to accept the German collabora- 
tion with Egypt. 

This “even-handed” approach of the 
State Department appears to mean the 
open palm filled with dollars out- 
stretched to Nasser and the back of the 
hand to Israel. 

Now Israel is permitted to buy, at tre- 
mendous cost, some American Hawk 
antiaircraft missiles. These Hawks are 
effective only against aircraft. They 
will meet last year’s threat, that of aerial 
bombing of Israel’s cities. This year’s 
threat is not the manned bomber but the 
huge ground-to-ground missiles the Ger- 
mans are building for the United Arab 
Republic. 

What is Israel to do? Build its own 
huge ground-to-ground missiles? What 
good will that do? Israel does not want 
to liquidate masses of Egyptian peasants. 
Israel is concentrated into a small, vul- 
nerable target zone. The United Arab 
Republic is spread out across millions of 
square miles. Even if Israel develops a 
means to kill off all those millions of mis- 
led Arabs, what can she gain? Israel 
cannot occupy all that territory, even if 
enough Israelis survived to contemplate 
the fruits of a so-called victory. Israel 
can lose all and win nothing. 

But Israel has no alternative to a de- 
terrent power because of our peculiar 
encouragement of Nasser’s rocket race. 
The only winner will be the Sino-Soviet 
bloc which would use such a conflict to 
extend its penetration. 

The State Department conveniently 
forgets that at a recent session of the 
United Nations General Assembly the 
United Arab Republic voted with the 
U.S.S.R. on 53 issues and only 4 times 
sided with the United States. 

At the recent Conference at Moshi, 
Tanganyika, the so-called Afro-Asian 
People’s Solidarity Conference, Nasser’s 
Egyptian delegate, the Secretary General 
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of the Conference, expressed pleasure 
that “the imperialists,” as he phrased 
it, “headed by the United States of 
America have become weaker.” The 
United Arab Republic official, spokesman 
of the Government we gave $250 million 
this fiscal year, said: 

The United States of America, imperialists 
as they are, have several times tried to 
undermine the revolutionary government of 
Cuba and once more put the Cuban people 
under the domination of U.S. monopolies. 


And what about Mr. Nasser’s own im- 
perialist drive to dominate the Arab 
world? Mr. Lincoln White of our State 
Department said a few days ago that the 
trouble in Jordan came only from some 
high school students. He said there was 
no outside intervention. But King 
Hussein blamed the United Arab Repub- 
lic for sending in agitators, arms, propa- 
ganda, and money for the overthrow of 
his pro-Western regime. Indeed, actual 
camps have been established in neigh- 
boring Syria to train terrorists who in- 
filtrate into Jordan. 

The King has now been forced to seal 
off his borders. Of course, we cannot 
expect him to know as much about the 
problem he faces inside his own country 
as our State Department boys in Wash- 
ington. He must wince when he hears 
the statements of Mr. Nasser’s apologists 
in Washington, not at the United Arab 
Republic Embassy—but in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Some respected American intellectuals 
continue to support Nasser’s “Arab so- 
cialism” as the wave of the future. 
These cloud cuckoo land theorists, see- 
ing themselves as liberals, are not even 
supported by true Egyptian liberals who 
are horrified by Nasser's police state. 
Egyptian liberals see Nasser’s brand of 
“Arab socialism” reminiscent of Adolf 
Hitler’s “national socialism.” But Mr. 
Nasser’s fawning admirers in the United 
States want us to see Nasser as another 
peaceful, progressive, agrarian reformer. 

Nasser makes a far better personal im- 
pression than his raging, bearded Cuban 
counterpart, Fidel Castro. Nasser is 
suave, charming, and diplomatic, making 
him all the more dangerous. Instead of 
a two-faced demagog, he is portrayed 
by our diplomats as a sort of lovable 
Robin Hood who defies cruel Arab mon- 
archs and robs the rich to aid the poor. 

Consistent with this idealized notion 
of this uptown clean-shaven version of 
Castro, the United States granted diplo- 
matic recognition to the puppet regime 
Nasser imposed in Yemen by force of 
arms. The liberated Yemenite people 
did not seem too happy about their pro- 
gressive new people's paradise.” They 
fought like demons to throw the intrud- 
ing Egyptians out. But, backed by the 
State Department, Nasser fastened his 
hold on Yemen and established a puppet 
regime. 

Is Nasser devoted to raising the stand- 
ards of living for the impoverished Egyp- 
tian masses? Food, medical care, educa- 
tion, housing, and other aspects of 
human advancement would seem to be 
indicated as the priority items of a truly 
progressive regime. But Nasser's prior- 
ity of budget is devoted to missiles and 
jet bombers. He showed his loving care 
for the Arab masses by spending $1 mil- 
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lion a day for military adventures in 
Yemen, including the bombing of primi- 
tive native villages. His bombers emu- 
lated the role of Mussolini’s air force 
years ago in Ethiopia, by blasting help- 
less people in Yemen. 

Nasser also feels the Egyptian poor are 
well enough off for his budget to afford 
approximately $20 million a year for po- 
litical subversion and terrorism in neigh- 
boring lands. 

Subversive agents and payments to 
native agitators figure in United Arab 
Republic efforts to install Nasserism in 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Aden, Oman, 
Somali, Ethiopia, Tunisia, Libya, Al- 
geria, Morocco, Lebanon, and elsewhere. 

Cairo beams broadcasts daily in 27 
languages, loaded with incitements for 
such events as the murder of King Hus- 
sein and King Saud and the mass mur- 
der of the Israelis. And the United 
States, I am sorry to say, is helping to 
pay for his powerful radio transmitters. 

The periodical, Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, organ of the American Association 
for Public Opinion Research, recently re- 
ported on a detailed study of the Arab 
press. Nasser’s United Arab Republic 
was found more antagonistic to the 
United States and more favorable to the 
Soviet Union than any other Arab State. 

United Arab Republic ships trade with 
Communist Cuba, with total disregard 
for President Kennedy’s proclamations. 
The Egyptian press condemns Mr. Ken- 
nedy and praises Mr. Castro. But the 
State Department still can see no evil 
in the Castro of the Near East. 

Even United Arab Republic diplomats 
figure in intrigue against their host 
countries. In Washington, United Arab 
Republic diplomats arrogantly de- 
nounce Members of Congress, intruding 
themselves into our domestic legislative 
processes, because some Congressmen do 
not admire the tactics of Nasser. These 
Arab agitators should be declared per- 
sona non grata and kicked out by the 
seat of their pants. 

In recent years, the Congo expelled 
the entire United Arab Republic Em- 
bassy staff; Liberia ousted the United 
Arab Republic chargé d'affaires; Upper 
Volta, just last year, expelled the whole 
United Arab Republic Embassy, and a 
few months ago, Sierre Leone asked 
Nasser’s chargé d’affaires to pack his 
bags. 

The “thinkers” who would sell us down 
the Nile have not conveyed many of the 
facts I have reviewed. Nasser is as 
dangerous in the Near East, exporting 
his revolution through terror and assas- 
sination, as Castro is in Latin America. 
Perhaps even more so. For we insisted 
that Cuba get rid of its missiles while we 
help to finance Nasser’s acquisition of 
missiles. 

Ben-Gurion would be fully as justified 
in demanding that shipments of offensive 
weapons to the United Arab Republic be 
stopped as we were in making the same 
demand concerning Cuba. At least we 
have 90 miles separating us from Cuba, 
while the United Arab Republic is within 
eyesight of virtually all of Israel. 

The only cement that binds the United 
Arab Republic, in the final analysis, is 
Arab unity based on hatred of Israel and 
plans for aggression against her. 
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In view of the things that I have out- 
lined, I am gravely concerned. I do not 
advocate helpless handwringing. I do 
advocate a sweeping action program, not 
only to safeguard Israel, but to salvage 
peace and the true national interests of 
the United States and the entire free 
world. 

First, in accordance with the commit- 
ment I assumed in sponsoring the House 
version of the Keating amendmert, 
adopted last year, I am today introduc- 
ing legislation to put teeth into this 
clause. I feel the time has come for a 
mandatory measure requiring the sever- 
ance of aid to any nation like the United 
Arab Republic which uses its own funds 
to spread the rocket race in a manner so 
hazardous to world peace and to pur- 
chase Soviet offensive arms, while vio- 
lating United Nations resolutions call- 
ing for an end to warlike acts against a 
neighboring state. 

We must also adopt a realistic program 
of Near Eastern regional security in view 
of the one-sided rocket race now under 
way. Possibly in concert with the tripar- 
tite nations, Britain and France, or may- 
be through some sub-NATO structure or 
CENTO arrangement, we should offer a 
definite, ironbound mutual security 
guarantee to Israel or any other Near 
Eastern state willing to pursue a peaceful 
and nonaggressive policy. 

Such a firm guarantee to Israel would 
solve the problem of the possible explo- 
sion that could occur if Jordan collapsed 
under United Arab Republic terrorist 
pressures. I do not see how we could ex- 
pect Israel to quietly await the final blow 
as Nasser establishes rocket launching 
pads on all of Israel's extended borders 
if Jordan collapses. 

We must show Nasser that he cannot 
get away with aggression before he at- 
tempts it. We must head off a push- 
button war even as the Nazi technicians 
are busily installing new weapons sys- 
tems. To do less is to invite disaster. 
Nothing short of an outright military 
assistance pact with Israel will suffice. 

We should exert diplomatic pressure 
on the West German Government, which 
is now seeking more NATO nuclear 
weapons power for themselves, to end 
the doubletalk and get their people out 
of Egypt. 

We must make clear that we will 
supply Israel with deterrent arms essen- 
tial for her defense. To do less would 
invite disaster under present circum- 
stances. But arms alone will not suf- 
fice. We must head off trouble before 
the rockets fly. No one can really win a 
rocket war. 

We must use every means to bring the 
Arabs and Israel together for direct 
negotiations to promote a pilot arms 
control agreement. This could be the 
subject of United Nations initiative if 
the State Department does not oppose 
this as it did oppose a U.N.-Arab-Israel 
peace move not long ago, the Brazzaville 
resolution, to appease Nasser by saving 
him from a peace conference. 

The hope for Near Eastern peace lies 
in preventing a war before it erupts. It 
is time for the State Department os- 
triches to extract their heads from the 
desert sands. We are at a momentous 
confluence in human events. This is 
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not a time for partisan domestic political 
faultfinding. Our policies under both 
present and previous administrations 
have failed to fully respond to the reali- 
ties in the Near East. 

Yet, I am confident that members of 
both parties are united in their devotion 
to peace and justice in the Near East. 

It is apparent, however, that the Con- 
gress must more strongly assert its con- 
victions. The State Department ap- 
proach to the Near East must be made 
responsive to the demands of reality and 
the cause of peace. Another Munich, 
this time sacrificing Israel instead of 
Czechoslovakia, will only expedite ag- 
gression and our own jeopardy. 

Let us address ourselves to the task 
and use some of that “vigor” we hear 
so much about in Washington. 


ONE TAX CHANGE WHICH SHOULD 
BE DEFEATED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lisonatt). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EpmMonpson] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have already spoken directly to a num- 
ber of members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, in opposition to the 
pending proposal to revise the present 
law on deduction allowances for religious 
and charitable contributions. 

Nothing I have read in defense of this 
proposal has altered my conviction that 
the final result of the change would be 
to reduce the level of citizen contribu- 
tions for some of the Nation’s most sig- 
nificant institutions. 

The change would almost certainly 
operate to reduce the contributions of 
many people to their churches. 

Its effect upon the Salvation Army, the 
American Red Cross, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Y.W.C.A., 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, Com- 
munity Funds and a host of other service 
and philanthropic causes, is almost im- 
possible to calculate. 

While I have read the opinions of some 
tax experts that the results would be 
slight, I have found no one to question 
the judgment that the result would be 
injurious. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, it is possible to 
meet our Government’s need for operat- 
ing revenues without injury to the or- 
ganizations and institutions which are 
the backbone of American conscience 
and community service. 

I am opposed to this proposal. 

On April 29, I made that opposition 
a matter of official record in a letter to 
Chairman WIIZUun Mutts of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. The 
text of the letter follows: 

APRIL 29, 1963. 

The Honorable WILBUR MILLS, 

Chairman, House Committee on Ways and 
Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Cuarrman: Since speaking to you 
personally on the subject of my opposition 
to pending proposals for reduction in the 
deduction allowance for religious and char- 
itable contributions, I have done some re- 
search on one very important aspect of this 
matter which I feel sure will be of interest 
to you and your committee. In view of the 
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general concern over our progress in the cold 
war and the need to do all in our power to 
advance constructive and beneficial pro- 
grams in the undeveloped countries of the 
world, I believe special consideration should 
be given to the impact of this deduction cut 
upon the foreign missions of the churches 
of our country. 

Dr. Charles Malik, the distinguished for- 
mer Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Re- 
public of Lebanon and 1959 President of the 
United Nations General Assembly, recently 
wrote: 

“What has been the greatest American con- 
tribution to the rest of the world? Has it 
been money? Has it been medical skills? 
Has it been military might? Has it been 
industrial know-how? I can assure you that 
it has been none of those things, 

“The greatest thing to come out of Ameri- 
ca has been the American missionary effort: 
the quiet, selfless men and women who left 
the comfort and security of their homeland 
to bring the Gospel of Christianity to less 
favored nations. In China, in India, in Afri- 
ca, in the Middle East and in hundreds of 
far-off places, these obscure missionaries 
have been far more effective ambassadors 
than any of the money men or the agricul- 
tural experts or the industrial technicians.” 

This is not the judgment of an American 
clergyman, Mr, Chairman, but rather the firm 
conclusion of an experienced diplomat, 
statesmen and student of world affairs. 

Without in any way downgrading the sub- 
stantial achievements of many dedicated 
men and women in the oversea service of 
our Government, I have personally found 
much truth in Dr. Malik’s conclusion. Long 
before the Marshall plan, long before the 
atoms-for-peace proposal, long before the 
Peace Corps and the Alliance for Progress 
(all of which have had my firm support), 
the American missionary effort was advanc- 
ing the fundamental beliefs which have 
made our Nation great, and giving the world 
a living example of unselfish service and 
sacrifice for mankind. 

How do we measure the value of this mis- 
sionary effort? I know of no computer 
which can calculate it, and of no judgment 
in this capital of experts with the wisdom to 
evaluate it. 

The Library of Congress tells me that more 
than 37,000 missionaries from American 
churches were known to be in foreign service 
in 1962. 

The total number of missionaries from 
Protestant American churches—including 
those registered in 3 major mission asso- 
ciations and those reported by Protestant 
missions not affiliated with these associa- 
tions—is stated in Missions Annual-1962 to 
be 28,951, backed up by 1,138 in home staff 
mission work. 

United States Catholic oversea missionary 
personnel as of January 1, 1962—as reported 
by the Mission Secretariat in August of 
1962—totaled 17,146, including all priests, 
brothers, nuns and lay personnel. 

It is significant that the great majority 
of these missionaries, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, are serving in countries and areas we 
recognize as “undeveloped” or “underdevel- 
oped” by modern economic and industrial 
standards. Most of them live and go about 
their life’s work in regions of the deepest 
poverty and deadliest disease. They are a 
“people to people” movement in the finest 
sense of the term. 

In Latin America, for example, are found 
more than 10,000 of our country's mis- 
sionaries, The Southern Baptists alone have 
513 missionaries in Latin America. Among 
the poverty-stricken Indians of Bolivia—to 
name only one deeply distressed country of 
that continent, where so many are dis- 
tressed—215 Catholic missionaries from the 
United States served in 1962. 

In Africa, an equally impressive number 
serve today. The American Lutheran Church 
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reported 249 missionaries in Africa in 1962; 
two divisions of the Methodist Church re- 
ported 438 in Africa; the United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America re- 
ported $31 in the same year; Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, 149. From the 
Seventh Day Adventists, 410 were serving in 
Africa in 1962; the United Church of Christ 
reported 143; the Assemblies of God, 246. 
These are only a few examples of our impres- 
sive church representation in Africa. 

The picture in the Far East, and in India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, and other distant 
lands, also reflects an impressive picture of 
American missionary effort. Oatholic re- 
ports show 2,185 mission personnel in Asia 
in January, 1962. The Protestant Church 
total for the Far East totals 6,843 in the same 
year. 

This effort, Mr. Chairman, is being sup- 
ported by the churches of the United States. 

The tax change under consideration would 
almost certainly reduce the ability of our 
churches to support and maintain this effort 
today. In my judgment, it could only bring 
comfort to those enemies of our country who 
scream “Yankee, go home.” 

I hope and trust it will be rejected. 

Sincerely, 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include a 
letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


THE PEACE ISSUE MAY RISE AGAIN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. MCDOWELL] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include newspaper 
articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Delaware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
noted political commentator, Gould Lin- 
coln, writing in the Evening Star news- 
paper, Washington, D.C., of April 27, 
1963, said that the peace issue may rise 
again, and with profound political re- 
sults. 

Gould Lincoln wrote that: 

Woodrow Wilson nearly half a century ago 
won reelection to the Presidency on the 
slogan “He kept us out of war.“ Political 
history may repeat itself once again when 
President John F. Kennedy next year runs 
for a second term in the White House. In 
1916, Mr. Wilson was harshly denounced by 
Republican leaders—particularly former 
President Theodore Roosevelt—for not 
adopting a firmer policy toward Germany. 
President Kennedy is denounced today by 
Republicans for hesitation and vacillation 
in his policies toward Communist Cuba and 
its master, Russian Soviet Premier Khru- 
shehev. Mr. Wilson was reelected—but that 
election did not keep us out of the First 
World War. 


Mr. Gould Lincoln then drew this in- 
teresting parallel: 
If Mr. Kennedy is reelected, as many be- 


lieve he will be, that too, may not keep us 
out of a third world war. But, as in the 
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case of President Wilson, President Kennedy 
may reap the benefit of having kept us out 
of war with the Cuban and Russian Com- 
muntsts— unless hostilities shall have broken 
out between today and the 1964 national 
election. 


Since Gould Lincoln is one of the 
ablest observers on the national scene, 
I include, as part of my remarks, his 
article to which I have referred. 

I also include, as part of my remarks 
an excerpt from a broadcast over the 
American Broadcasting Co. national net- 
work system by Edward P. Morgan in 
which he declares that there is no quick, 
simple way to get rid of the Cuban prob- 
lem. This excerpt was published in the 
AFL-CIO News of April 27, 1963. 

Finally, I include an article by Willard 
Shelton, managing editor of the AFL- 
80 News, commenting on the Cuban 

ue. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, April 27, 
1963] 


THE PEACE Issue May Rise AGAIN 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Woodrow Wilson nearly half a century ago 
won reelection to the Presidency on the 
slogan, “He kept us out of war.” Political 
history may repeat itself once again when 
President John F. Kennedy next year runs for 
a second term in the White House. In 1916, 
Mr. Wilson was harshly denounced by Repub- 
lican leaders—particularly former President 
Theodore Roosevelt—for not adopting a 
firmer policy toward Germany. President 
Kennedy is denounced today by Republicans 
for hesitation, vacillation in his policies to- 
ward Communist Cuba and its master, Rus- 
sian Soviet Premier Khrushchev, Mr. Wilson 
was reelected—but that election did not keep 
us out of the First World War. 

If Mr. Kennedy is reelected, as many be- 
lieve he will be, that, too, may not keep us 
out of a third world war. But, as in the 
case of President Wilson, President Kennedy 
may reap the benefit of having kept us out 
of war with the Cuban and Russian Com- 
munists—unless hostilities shall have broken 
out between today and the 1964 national 
election. 

When Mr. Wilson was renominated by a 
Democratic National Convention in St. Louis, 
Gov. Martin Glynn, of New York, spoke 
eloquently of the Wilson policy of neutralism 
to keep us of of war, “This policy,” said 
Governor Glynn, “may not satisfy * * * the 
fire-eaters or the swashbucklers, but it does 
satisfy the mothers of the land at whose 
hearth and fireside no jingoistic war has 
placed an empty chair.” And William Jen- 
nings Bryan, who earlier had been Wilson’s 
Secretary of State, but was attending the 
convention as a newspaper reporter, when 
called upon to speak by a roaring mass of 
delegates, said: “I agree with the American 
people in thanking God we have a President 
who has kept us—who will keep us—out of 
war.” 

CAN FORECAST SPEECHES 


President Kennedy is now being shot at 
by the Republican leaders, including Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, of New York; Senator 
Barry Goldwater, and former Vice President 
Nixon, of California. He is hailed by his 
supporters for calmness and patience—for 
his watchful waiting—a policy adopted in 
those earlier days by Woodrow Wilson. 
They—and the President himself—demand to 
know if his critics are urging that we invade 
Cuba and run the risk of an atomic war with 
Russia. And if the peace, even an uneasy 
peace, continues, it is easy to forecast the 
speeches at the next Democratic National 
Convention, aclaiming him in words similar 
to those used in praise of Mr. Wilson in 1916. 
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Mr. Wilson's tactics, his firm notes to Ger- 
many, Many in number, his demands upon 
the warring powers to let the United States 
frame for them a peace without victory were 
unavailing. Finally the German announce- 
ment that there would be unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare, after repeated sinkings of 
our merchant vessels, brought President Wil- 
son to Congress with his demand for a decla- 
ration of war. 


SHOWED WILLINGNESS 


President Kennedy’s problem with Cuba 
and world communism is vastly different 
from Woodrow Wilson’s problems with the 
Central Powers. But in Wilson’s day, this 
country was unprepared for war. Today, the 
United States is the most powerful Nation in 
the world because of its arms and its re- 
sources. In Wilson's day the war was far 
from our shores, threatened only by subma- 
Tine attack. Today, because of the deadly 
change in arms, war may be at our doors. 
The Kaiser in 1916 did not understand our 
willingness to fight. President Kennedy 
showed that willingness when he amassed 
huge naval, air, and land forces on the 
Atlantic coast and threatened to use them 
if the Russians did not withdraw their nu- 
clear missiles from Cuba. And Khrushchey 
backed away. 

In the last 6 months, there has been swell- 
ing criticism of the President, among Ameri- 
cans and now among the Cuban exiles in this 
country, because of what appears to be only 
a waiting policy—waiting for something to 
turn up to the disadvantage of Fidel Castro 
and his Communist government. President 
Kennedy answers these criticisms with state- 
ments of the economic pressures he and other 
nations of the free world, including Latin 
America, are placing on Castro's Cuba, as well 
as this country’s determination, along with 
Latin American republics, to prevent Com- 
munist incursion and subversion in our sister 
nations to the south of us. 

There remains the hard fact, however, that 
Soviet Russia has and retains a Communist 
base in the Western Hemisphere, and mil- 
lions of Americans do not like it, any more 
than the millions of Americans who did not 
like the sinking of American ships by Ger- 
man submarines in 1916. 

THERE Is No Quick, CRN Way To Ger Rm 
OF THE CUBAN PROBLEM 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO, Listen 
to Morgan over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 7 p.m. d. t.) 


(By Edward P. Morgan) 


President Kennedy cleared the air slightly 
in the Cuban crisis but so brooding and be- 
clouded has the atmosphere become that the 
issue drags on, distracting our attention and 
our energies from larger problems, There is 
nothing magnificent about our obsession 
with Castro. We seem at times to be so 
utterly hypnotized by the subject that noth- 
ing else matters. Unfortunately, as we 
should have sense enough to know, the end 
of communism in Cuba, when it comes, will 
still leave us with almost the same bulging 
bagful of worries that we had before. 

What we forget, or refuse to remember, is 
that there is no cheap, quick way to get rid 
of the Cuban problem. The President re- 
minded the country of that in his question- 
and-answer session with the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors exactly 2 years 
minus 1 day after he had to report to the 
same group on the tragic flasco at the Bay 
of Pigs, which is perhaps still the greatest 
and most painful mistake of his adminis- 
tration. 

The curious, cutting irony of the situ- 
ation is that the country was, by all appear- 
ances, more solidly behind the President in 
the anguish of the affair for which he 
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shouldered the blame, than it is now in the 
wake of his October triumph of forcing 
Khrushchev to dismantle the Soviet offen- 
sive missile threat. 

Why has Kennedy’s success in his grave 
test of will with become so blurred 
in less than 6 months that it is almost for- 
gotten in the angry allegations and swirling 
anxieties that remain? There are several in- 
gredients to the answer. One is, I suspect, 
that we Americans have come to regard the 
Cuban problem not only as a threat to our 
security but an affront to our honor. Rather 
in the manner of a wronged husband we are 
demanding not only justice but vengeance 
for the deception. That attitude in turn has 
made us especially receptive to the dramatic 
and not always responsible criticisms of the 
administration's Cuban policy. 

But the administration itself surely must 
share the blame for the befuddlement. For 
though Government policy, as the President 
told the editors, does not embrace either in- 
vasion or blockade under present circum- 
stances, some of the administration's actions, 
or at least its gestures, have encouraged the 
conclusion that sometime, somehow, we 
would stage some kind of repeat of the charge 
up San Juan Hill. Though the President de- 
clared that nobody in the Government ever 
promised exile leaders or anybody else that 
the United States would launch another in- 
vasion of Cuba, the administration appar- 
ently never made that crystal clear. 

Indeed the tone if not the substance of 
Kennedy’s ASNE speech 2 years ago was that 
of a man determined to see that wrongs were 
righted. And the President's appearance 
before the ransomed freedom fighters in 
Miami's Orange Bow] last December 29 was so 
drenched with emotion, so choked with the 
gorge of militant patriotism that his embrace 
of the social revolutionary principles behind 
the Alliance for Progress and his implied 
warning that reactionaryism must not be re- 
turned to Cuba, these vital aspects of his 
speech went virtually unnoticed. 

It was almost as if the administration, 
committed to an undramatic course of in- 
creasing multiple pressures against Castro, 
couldn’t bear to renounce completely the 
romantic course of a war of liberation. 

Admittedly the feuding factions among 
the Cuban exiles have been exceedingly hard 
to deal with. Exiles always are. It remains 
to be seen whether the withdrawal of Dr. 
Jose Miro Cardona from the leadership of 
the Cuban Revolutionary Council will make 
US. relations with the exiles any more 
realistic. Our embarrassing fact is that a 
large number of the exiles in Florida are 
not really interested in the social reforms 
called for under the Alliance for Progress 
and do not recognize the delay in democ- 
ratizing Cuba gave a major assist to the 
Communist takeover. 

One thing is clear. The Cuban issue, hav- 
ing been complicated by politics, will be- 
come an increasingly dangerous political is- 
sue in the 1964 presidential campaign unless 
the administration can restore with the 
consistent and candid execution of its policy 
the public confidence it has lost since the 
triumph of last fall. 

It is true that the President has said be- 
fore that there is an issue here larger than 
Cuba, and it is the security and welfare of 
the hemisphere. 

But he will have to say it again and he 
will have to explain again, to North Ameri- 
cans and South Americans alike, that the 
removal of a Communist regime in Cuba 
does not in itself guarantee the salvation 
of the hemisphere—that indeed one of the 
best ways to assure a short life for Castro- 
ism is to quicken the peaceful social revolu- 
tion in the rest of Latin America which the 
Alliance for Progress stands for, and with- 
out which free societies in our Pan American 
neighborhood will fall. 
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Irs Your WASHINGTON 
(By Willard Shelton) 


One of the mysteries in this country is the 
emphasis devoted by the daily press to such 
a speech as former Vice President Nixon 
gave on the Cuba issue to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. The play was 
big and splashy. 

Mr. Nixon was beaten for the Presidency 
in 1960, although narrowly. He was beaten 
again, not so narrowly, when he ran for 
Governor of his home State of California last 
year. He renounced future political races, 
in a welter of self-pity and despair, in a press 
conference ranting at the political reporters 
whom he accused of disliking him personally. 

No realistic reporter took Nixon at his 
word and wrote him off as a Republican 
figure. He has long-established connections 
within the party, including its money givers; 
he might easily come to occupy a role such as 
that which former Governor Dewey played 
in 1952 in floor-managing the bitter conven- 
tion fight to take the Republican nomina- 
tion away from Senator Taft and name Gen- 
eral Eisenhower for the race. 

But Nixon’s Cuba speech was a type with 
the sloganeering of the early Eisenhower 
years, when there was talk of unleashing 
Chiang Kai-shek on Taiwan to invade main- 
land China. 

Nixon favored a new freedom doctrine. He 
favored some kind of unleashing of the Cu- 
ban exiles whose hit-and-run raids on So- 
viet shipping obviously might involve this 
country in a confrontation with the Soviet 
Union not at our choice of time and nature. 
He wanted to apply only the minimum force 
needed to uproot Castro’s regime, but also 
whatever action is necessary to reduce the 
Soviet beachhead in Cuba. 

This is mere verbalizing without content. 
So was Nixon’s further comment that the 
Kennedy policy toward the Soviet Union is 
one of containment. As a matter of strict 
fact, the Eisenhower policy for 8 years was 
precisely that—containment—and it began 
with an armistice in Korea accepting divi- 
sion of the country because Mr. Eisenhower 
saw no other way to end the shooting. 

Responsible Democrats recognized this and 
did not hamper Mr. Eisenhower with par- 
tisan and vain attacks. And it passes under- 
standing that the daily press should treat 
a partisan Nixon speech as if it were the 
profound utterance of a rising party leader. 

It must be acknowledged, parenthetically, 
that the editors tried first to get a fresh 
Republican voice—such as Governor Rocke- 
feller or Governor Scranton, of Pennsylvania, 
or Governor Romney, of Michigan—as the 
chief GOP spokesman, and settled for Nixon 
when the others preferred not to expose 
themselves in April 1963 to a national editors’ 
audience, 


ISRAEL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
leased a letter today that I sent to the 
President on April 19 of this year, which 
reads as follows: 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: On April 5 I wrote 
to Secretary of State Rusk declaring my 
alarm of the report of German scientists 
helping the United Arab Republic in the 
production of rockets which could lead to 
war. In reply thereto, I received an answer 
from Averell Harriman, Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs. Copies of both letters are 
attached hereto. 

Mr, Harriman seems to suggest that an 
arms balance is being reached in the Near 
East; hence, a hands-off approach is required. 
What is completely disregarded is the U.A.R. 
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employment of German scientists to de- 
velop an offensive missile capacity which, 
together with population, geographic and 
financial factors, creates an imbalance im- 
periling the very existence of Israel. I might 
also add that Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, in a 
communique issued in Cairo, April 17, for- 
mally pledged the new U.A.R. will liberate 
Palestine. 

Although Mr. Harriman states in his let- 
ter that this country has a “deep and con- 
tinuing interest in the security of Israel,” 
the same is canceled, in my opinion, by the 
apparent negative position taken by him. 

Iam concerned lest the hands-off approach 
of Mr. Harriman lend encouragement to Mr. 
Nasser or be interpreted to mean tacit ap- 
proval of the hiring of German scientists 
and the development of offensive weapons. 

I urge you, therefore, Mr. President, to 
clarify our country's policy regarding the 
security of Israel. 

I trust I shall shortly receive an answer 
from the administration that will clarify 
its position in connection with this de- 
plorable situation in the Middle East. 
We have previously taken a position with 
relation to the security of Israel, and I 
do not believe there will be a change in 
that position. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the existence 
of Israel is very important to the world, 
because the existence of Israel and the 
security of Israel negates a possible war, 
a possible conflagration in that area. 
You have all been reading about the 
possible revolution taking place in Jor- 
dan, and I feel that Israel has taken 
the position that the presence of the 
United Arab Republic in Jordan will put 
a gun to the head of Israel. So, Israel 
cannot permit this situation to exist. 

I therefore say, let us not be too dis- 
turbed until we hear from the President 
or until we hear from the administration 
as to the position that the administra- 
tion takes in connection with the situa- 
tion in that area. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it has been my privilege and my pleas- 
ure and to my immeasurable profit to 
serve with the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs for a num- 
ber of years. The gentleman from New 
York and the gentleman from Illinois 
always have stood together in stout 
friendship for Israel. Together we have 
authored and fought in our committee 
for Israel and for Israel’s right to 
free and unhampered access to interna- 
tional waterways. During the years of 
my close association with LEONARD FARB- 
STEIN I have come to know him as one of 
the ablest members of the committee. 

I am very happy to say that, as the 
gentleman will recall, our committee has 
been almost unanimous if not entirely 
unanimous in the support of Israel as 
matters have come up. Israel is very 
close to the interests of the United 
States. If Israel should fall, that fall 
would mark a tragedy in history. 

I regret that there has been a partisan 
approach to the present situation that 
deeply concerns us. I am referring now 
to some of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York who spoke under 
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the previous special order. The gentle- 
man is among my close personal friends 
and I appreciate the emotions under 
which he spoke. I am sure it was not 
his intention to place the sacred cause of 
Israel in a partisan political arena. 

I have served under three Presidents, 
one Republican and two Democrats, and 
in all three administrations friendship 
for and defense of Israel, even to the 
extent that under no circumstances will 
we permit Israel to fall, has been nart 
of the foreign policy of the United 
States. Ihave heard, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] has 
heard Mr. Secretary Dulles make that 
statement as well as other Secretaries of 
State without exception in all three ad- 
ministrations. Why, at this late hour, in 
this period of danger, an effort should be 
made to bring the Israeli question into 
the area of partisan politics is beyond 
my ability to understand. 

Mr. Speaker, I have complete confi- 
dence in President Kennedy. I know 
that President Kennedy is the friend of 
Israel. I have faith that President Ken- 
nedy’s greatest ambition is to bring per- 
manent peace to this troubled world. I 
have the utmost confidence in Secretary 
of State Rusk and for the former great 
Governor of the great State of New 
York, Averell Harriman. I have the 
same feeling that possessed many mil- 
lions of Americans when they thought he 
would make a great President of the 
United States. 

So, in this grave matter that has come 
up, the solution of which we must find 
in reason as well as in strength, I do not 
like aspersions being cast for partisan 
reasons on our President and a dedicated 
Secretary of State and on a great former 
Governor of New York, Averell Harri- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as Africa is con- 
cerned, no country in Africa wants any 
part even of the cold war. Occasionally 
even our allies do things that embarrass 
us. 
Mr. Speaker, I can think of no greater 
harm done to the interests of the West 
in Africa than when France exploded an 
atomic bomb over the Sahara Desert. 
Therefore, anything that might be done 
on the part of Egypt or on the part of 
anybody else to bring into Africa an 
armed conflict will be repudiated by the 
nations and the peoples of Africa and 
will bring upon the instigator a moun- 
tain of crushing disapproval. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly there should not 
be permitted to be built up an armed 
force with the design of the destruction 
of Israel. It is unthinkable. If it should 
reach a pass where such a force had been 
built up and an effort was made to de- 
stroy Israel by armed force, then without 
any question of doubt we are going to 
have world war III. Make no mistake 
about that. The United States cannot 
permit the destruction of Israel by armed 
force, and I think in that respect I am 
speaking the sentiments of all the Amer- 
ican people. Israel stands for that for 
which we stand, for our way of life. It 
is the one country in all of that area 
that has our spirit and our purpose and 
our determination. Any effort to destroy 
Israel by arms will force our country to 
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resort to arms itself. And, if that should 
come, we will have world war III. 

Now, to prevent that, men of good 
hearts and of good minds and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary 
of State of the United States, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Political Mat- 
ters, Governor Harriman, are working at 
this time to prevent that happening 
which would bring on world war III and 
at the same time to protect to the ut- 
most the security of Israel. I think we 
serve our country, the State of Israel, 
and the free world best by letting 
them know that they have our confi- 
dence and our support as long as the 
guide is reason and the goal the perma- 
nent security of the State of Israel in a 
world of peace. 

I am satisfied, Mr. Speaker, that all 
the American people stand with our 
President, our Secretary of State, and 
Governor Harriman in protection of 
the security of Israel and in determi- 
nation that Israel shall not be destroyed, 
while at the same time preventing the 
bringing on of an incident that could 
trigger world war III that will destroy, 
if it comes, Israel, Russia, Egypt, West- 
ern civilization, all of humanity. So, I 
have no misgivings as to the intention 
of this administration to protect in every 
possible way, and in case it becomes nec- 
essary, by force of arms, the independ- 
ence and the life of the brave State of 
Israel. I suggest again that politics ends 
at the ocean line. The problems that 
beset us in the most critical period of the 
world’s history will not be solved in the 
climate of partisan speechmaking. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from New York for yielding to me. In 
my book the gentleman is tops in states- 
manship, in vision, and of dedicated 
service to America and to Israel. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Illinois for his very fine 
contribution. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from New York yield to 
me? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I would be very 
pleased to yield to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from New York, my colleague and friend 
(Mr. FARBSTEIN], for his very fine state- 
ment, and to join with the gentleman 
in the sentiments that he has expressed. 

Mr. Speaker, it is always easy when 
one is a member of a legislative body— 
and we have seen some examples of it 
perhaps on this floor and in the other 
body in recent weeks—to seem to have 
an easy solution to some of the difficult 
problems of the world and to come up 
with an easy and simple answer and to 
berate those in positions of responsibil- 
ity for not having followed the action 
that seemed to be so simple and easy to 
the individual legislator who was pro- 
posing it. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, the 
situation in the Middle East is a highly 
complex one. I would certainly yield to 
no one in my concern over the military 
buildup that has been going on in Egypt 
and the activities of German scientists 
and aviation engineers that have been 
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reported as taking place in Egypt. Asa 
matter of fact, I reported this informa- 
tion to the House several weeks ago and, 
just as the gentleman from New York 
did, I brought this to the attention of the 
Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Defense and asked them to check 
into these statements and see whether 
they were true and to advise me of the 
course that the Government should take. 

I might advise the Members of the 
House, Mr. Speaker, that I have received 
replies from both the Secretary of State 
and from the Secretary of Defense on 
this subject, in effect substantially con- 
firming the serious information that 
came to my attention about the extent 
of German scientific participation in try- 
ing to build up both a missile capacity 
and a high-performance jet aircraft 
capacity in the United Arab Republic. 

I regard this, as does the gentleman 
from New York, as a matter of most 
serious concern. The letters I got back 
from the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of Defense indicated that this was 
by no means taken lightly by the Depart- 
ment of State or by the Department of 
Defense. 

I think that the gentleman from Illi- 
nois who spoke here so eloquently a mo- 
ment ago hit the nail on the head when 
he said that the basic policy of our Gov- 
ernment is certainly to defend the inde- 
pendence of Israel. I do not expect the 
leaders of our Government or the De- 
partment of State to outline in detail 
publicly all of the steps that they are 
going to take, any more than I would 
demand, as some members of the other 
body have recently been demanding, that 
we should detail everything that we are 
going to do to knock Castro off his seat 
down in Cuba. But I accept the com- 
mitment that our President made in his 
press conference the other day. The an- 
swers which I have received and which 
I have made known to the press from the 
Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Defense have made clear the 
deep concern which our Government has 
for stability in the Middle East. I would 
subscribe to what the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. O'Hara, said that when the 
chips are down there is no question about 
where we stand. I feel confident that 
the policy of our Government is going to 
be directed in ways that will defend the 
independence of Israel and will prevent 
Nasser and his Egyptian Government 
from jeopardizing that independence in 
any way. 

But because this is a diplomatic matter 
and because we cannot invade these 
countries, certainly right off the bat, I 
do not think we can expect the executive 
branch to give us all of the confidential 
details as to how this policy is being 
implemented. 

I want to join with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] in expressing 
my conviction that certainly our policy 
must be directed toward the independ- 
ence of Israel, toward building up its 
strength and its ability to defend itself. 

We have got to face with great con- 
cern the developments that are taking 
place in the United Arab Republic. But 
I, too, feel confident that the policy of 
our President is the policy that we are 
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going to follow. I still cannot forget that 
it was under the previous administration 
that the effort on the part of Israel to 
defend itself against aggression by the 
United Arab Republic and by Mr. Nasser 
was aborted by the leadership taken by 
the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment. 

I want to express my appreciation to 
the gentleman for yielding to me on this 
matter. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Srratrron] for his fine con- 
tribution. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HALPERN. First, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to compliment and extend my 
sincere commendations to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Farsstern] for his 
concern and for his invaluable activity 
and contributions in this field. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that there has 
been any interpretation of partisanship 
taken from any of my remarks. In my 
comments I emphasized that there is no 
question—no question whatsoever—of 
political p on this issue. This 
is not a Democrat or a Republican issue. 
It is a matter on which all Americans 
should be concerned. I stated that I 
was equally as outspoken—and I re- 
peat—I was equally as outspoken during 
the previous administration when I felt 
State Department policy was wrong. I 
shall continue to speak out when I feel 
our policy is wrong. I shall not commit 
the sin of remaining quiet. That is my 
obligation, Mr. Speaker, as a Member of 
this House and as an American citizen. 
And I know the distinguished gentleman 
from New York will continue to speak 
his mind as he has done so effectively 
in the past when his conscience calls on 
him to do so. So too, I pray, will all the 
Members of this Congress regardless of 
party affiliation. I might add, Mr. 
Speaker, that this was beautifully ex- 
emplified in the other body today when 
so many Senators of both parties spoke 
out so protestingly and forcefully on this 
same issue—U.S. policy in the Near East. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I want to thank 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HALPERN] for his contribution. 

I might say that I feel that certainly 
peace in the Near East and possibly 
peace in the world is not the subject of 
politics. I feel we are too deeply in- 
volved and it is too serious a subject for 
anyone to engage in partisan politics. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I, too, want 
to join in supporting the sentiments 
which have been expressed this after- 
noon by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FarBsTEIN], who serves on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and who has 
brought to the attention of the House 
the fact that he has asked for clarifica- 
tion of administration policy. I believe 
very firmly that we must, all of us, be 
committed to the preservation of peace 
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in the Near East and to the preserva- 
tion of the State of Israel. 

Yesterday on the 15th anniversary of 
the State of Israel I pointed out that Is- 
rael today is surrounded by hostile 
neighbors and there is a real threat 
which must be faced in that area. I 
certainly hope that the State Depart- 
ment and the administration will make 
every effort to urge upon the Govern- 
ment of West Germany the removal of 
the scientists who are presently reported 
to be in Egypt working on rocketry there. 
I certainly believe that this House and 
Members on both sides of the aisle will 
firmly and constantly express their full 
support for the State of Israel and its 
independence. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

In closing, I would say that I expect 
that the alarm that has been expressed 
here this afternoon in connection with 
the Arab-Israel situation will be dis- 
pelled when I receive a reply from the 
administration to the last letter that I 
wrote to the President on April 19, 1963. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LOTTERY LAW 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fino] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
happy and joyful day for the people in 
the State of New Hampshire. As every- 
one has learned by now, the Governor 
of the State of New Hampshire has signed 
a lottery bill for that State. 

This represents a victory for the people 
of New Hampshire as well as for me. It 
points up the fact that my efforts for 
the establishment of a national lottery 
here in Congress have at last been recog- 
nized. The adoption of this proposal by 
the State of New Hampshire has broken 
the ice in the United States. 

The New Hampshire Legislature and 
Governor King are to be congratulated 
for their courage and wisdom in resisting 
the strenuous objections from the blue- 
noses and hypocrites in responding to the 
wishes of the people of that State. 

Now that the State of New Hampshire 
has recognized that the urge to gamble 
is a part of human nature and that this 
universal human trait should be regu- 
lated and controlled, I hope that the 
Members of this House will show equal 
wisdom and courage. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted to: 

Mr. CLARK (at the request of Mr. 
BARRETT), on account of illness in the 
family. 
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Mr. CHENOWETH, for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business with 
Board of Visitors to the Air Force 
Academy. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. Nix), 
for the balance of the week, on account 
of illness. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina (at the 
request of Mr. ASHMORE), for the balance 
of the week, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Petty, for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Scorr (at the request of Mr. Box- 
NER), for the remainder of the week, on 
account of illness in the family. 

Mr. FLYNT, for May 1 and 2, 1963, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Epmonpson, for 10 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. McDoweELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 15 minutes, today, to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. HEMPHILL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 1 hour, on Tuesday, May 7, 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
MacGrecor), for 15 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, May 2, 1963. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Baker, and to include a speech by 
Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. Focarry, and to include extrane- 
ous matter while in the Committee of 
the Whole on H.R. 5888. 

Mr. Horton. 

Mr. MICHEL, while in the Committee 
of the Whole on H.R. 5888 and to include 
tables and extraneous matter. 

Mr. Latrp (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), to include tables and extrane- 
ous matter, while in Committee of the 
Whole on H.R. 5888. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MACGREGOR), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. JOHANSEN. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances, in one of 
which to include a table. 

Mr. MacGrecor in four instances. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Steep in two instances. 

(The following members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Ryan of New York) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o'clock and 50 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


753. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed amendment to the budget for fiscal 
year 1964 involving a decrease in the amount 
of $2,622,000 for the Department of the In- 
terior to defer construction of irrigation fa- 
cilities on the Seedskadee participating 
project pending final recommendations of 
the Wyoming reclamation projects survey 
team. (H. Doc. 109); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

754. A letter from the Postmaster General, 

cost ascertainment report for 
fiscal 1962, as authorized by 39 U.S.C. 
2331; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, 

755. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
panem Srna a report relative to authority for 

certain allocated funds so as to 

8 for additional facilities at Marshall 

Space Flight Center, Huntsville, Ala., and Ed- 

Air Force Base, Calif., pursuant to sec- 

tion 3 of the National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration Authorization Act for the fis- 

cal year 1963 (76 Stat. 383); to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics. 

756. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 

legislation entitled, “A bill to allow 
a deduction or credit against tax for con- 
tributions to national and State political 
committees”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 390. Joint resolu- 
tion authorizing the Attorney General to can- 
cel deportation p) in the cases of 
certain aliens; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 268. Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOULTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 5945. A bill to establish a procedure 
for the prompt settlement, in a democratic 
manner, of the political status of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 5946. A bill to establish a procedure 

for the prompt settlement, in a democratic 
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manner, of the political status of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 5947. A bill to establish a procedure 
for the prompt settlement, in a democratic 
manner, of the political status of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H.R. 5948. A bill to establish a procedure 
for the prompt settlement, in a democratic 
manner, of the political status of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 5949. A bill to consent to the amend- 
ment by the States of Colorado and New 
Mexico of the Costilla Creek compact; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 5950. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend for corpora- 
tions the period for the carryover of excess 
charitable contributions and to provide for a 
carryback of excess charitable contributions; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 5951. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that full bene- 
fits (when based upon the attainment of 
retirement age) will be payable to men at 
age 60 and to women at age 55; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 5952. A bill directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Kansas to the State of Kansas 
Forestry, Fish, and Game Commission; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R, 5953. A bill to amend section 4216(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relat- 
ing to the determination of constructive sale 
price for purposes of applying manufacturers 
excise taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 5954. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to a certain island in 
the Yellowstone River to the State of Mon- 
tana; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 5955. A bill to establish the Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and prescribe its func- 
tions; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 5956. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5957. A bill to provide under the 
social security program for payment for hos- 
pital and related services to aged benefi- 
ciaries; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 5958. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to give 
its protection to employees of certain large 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and laundries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 5959. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend for corpora- 
tions the period for the carryover of excess 
charitable contributions and to provide for 
a carryback of excess charitable contribu- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 5960. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. GRAY: 


HR. 5961. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to provide coverage 
for employees of nursing and convalescent 
homes; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 5962. A bill to amend section 6(0) of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act to provide an exemption from induction 
for the sole surviving son of a family whose 
father died as a result of military service; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 5963. A bill to amend section 18 of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to pro- 
vide free transportation on any railroad car- 
rier subject to that act for individuals re- 
ceiving pensions or annuities under that 
act, and for their dependents, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 5964. A bill to provide for the inclu- 
sion of Hopkins County, Tex., within the 
Paris Division of the Eastern District for 
the U.S. District Courts in Texas; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ROUDEBUSH: 

HR. 5965. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the excise 
tax on communications; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOLLEPSON: 

H.R. 5966. A bill to clarify paragraph 4 of 
section 15 of the Pay ustment Act of 
1942 (56 Stat. 368); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 5967. A bill to provide that those per- 
sons entitled to retired pay or retainer pay 
under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
who were prohibited from computing their 
retired pay or retainer pay under the rates 
provided by the act of May 20, 1958, shall be 
entitled to have their retired pay or retainer 
pay recomputed on the rates of basic pay 
provided by the act of May 20, 1958; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 5968. A bill to amend the Area Re- 
development Act to clarify the areas which 
may be designated as redevelopment areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 5969. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for payment of pen- 
sions to veterans of World War I and their 
widows and dependents; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 5970. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of wages by 
employers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce and to 
provide for the restitution of wages lost by 
employees by reason of any such discrimina- 
tion; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 5971. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of wages by 
employers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce and to pro- 
vide for the restitution of wages lost by em- 
ployees by reason of any such discrimination; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 5972. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of wages 
by employers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce and to 
provide for the restitution of wages lost by 
employees by reason of any such discrimina- 
tion; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 5973. A bill to amend the Federal 

Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as to make 
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that act applicable to smoking products; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 5974..A bill directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
the State of Kansas to the State of Kansas 
Forestry, Fish, and Game Commission; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 5975. A bill to provide Government 
transportation on a space available basis to 
certain members of the Glassboro State Col- 
lege International Relations Group; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 5976. A bill to amend section 102 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 5977. A bill to amend section 502 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954 — so 
the reporting of foreign currencies expen 
by Members of Congress; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SIBAL: 

H. Res. 328. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

ELR. 5978. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Eduvigis Aran Heffernan; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MATHIAS: 

ELR. 5979. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
Henry Todd; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 5980. A bill for the relief of Vincent S. 
Lukas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 5981. A bill for the relief of Andreas 

P. Visvardis; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 5982. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Palermo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 5983. A bill for the relief of Dr. Juan 
Alberto Oleaga Ruiz; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5984. A bill for the relief of Marla 
Freni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address by Hon. Thomas B. Curtis Before 
the 18th Annual Convention of the 
National Limestone Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD I include the very 
fine speech made by Congressman 
THOMAS B. Curtis, of Missouri, before 
the 18th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Limestone Institute, Inc., which 
gives a clear picture of the fiscal situa- 
tion of the U.S. Government as it relates 
to the proposal to cut taxes at this time. 

The speech follows: 


Avpress BY CONGRESSMAN THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
OF MISSOURI, BEFORE THE 18TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL LIMESTONE 
INSTITUTE, INC. 

It's a pleasure to have the opportunity of 
talking with a group like this on probably 
one of the most crucial issues that’s going 
to face the 88th Congress. It’s been played 
up in the press, as everyone is well aware, 
this question of tax cut. And I don’t think 
there’s any question that everyone in this 
country would like to see a tax cut. Un- 
fortunately, whether or not to cut taxes isn’t 
the sole issue. It’s important, I think, that 
we get this entire fiscal question in context, 
in order to understand what we're going to 
face, 

Probably the easiest way to get it into 
context is to discuss a little about the pri- 
orities that are going to exist as far as leg- 
islation coming before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee. I mention the House of 
Representatives rather than the Senate, be- 
cause tax measures, revenue measures, must 
originate in the House of Representatives, 
and is one reason why the Ways and Means 
Committee becomes of key importance, 

The President, in his budget message, said 
that one of the first measures that this Con- 
gress was going to have to act upon was to 
continue the temporary $308 billion ceiling 
on the Federal debt. The Ways and Means 
Committee is the committee that has to con- 
sider where we get the revenues to pay our 
bills. If we don't get them from taxation, 
we have to get them from selling bonds. 


The so-called debt limitation bill is really 
not a debt limitation. Its correct title is 
the Amendments to the Liberty Loan Act. 
The so-called debt ceiling is descriptive of 
how much and of what kind of bonds—obli- 
gations of the United States—that may be 
outstanding at any given time. It is the 
outstanding obligations that are referred to 
when they talk about the debt celling. The 
law allows at the present time $308 billion of 
bonds that can be outstanding represent- 
ing the debt. The actual total debt obliga- 
tions of the United States may be more 
because all such obligations are not subject 
to the limit. Incidentally, the $308 billion 
ceiling was put on a temporary basis last 
year, and is automatically to revert to $285 
billion on July 1, 1963, with intermediate 
adjustments, So, it’s very obvious in light 
of the budget that has been presented to us, 
that we are going to have to do something 
about this debt ceiling almost immediately 
as a first order of business. 

The President also said in his budget 
message, that sometime around July or Au- 
gust, he will have computed what the debt 
ceiling is going to have to be for 1964, and 
this session of Congress is going to have to 
do something about that. He has estimated 
around $315 billion, and actually, I think a 
realistic guess would be around $320 billion. 
Now, here's a problem that faces the Con- 
gress, the representatives of the people. 
What do we do in this deficit financing at- 
mosphere to handie the Federal debt in- 
volving a rollover of around $90 billion a 
year of maturing bond refinancing? For- 
tunately, the Treasury has done a fairly good 
job of anticipating bond maturities so we 
only have about $60 to $70 billion to re- 
finance. Add to this refinancing problem 
the problem of marketing, if we're going to 
have a $10 billion deficit, or you’re going 
to have a $10 billion tax cut, marketing this 
additional $10 billion plus of new bonds 
necessitated by new deficits and a possible 
tax cut. 

One of the arguments the Executive pre- 
sents to us is that tax cutting is necessary 
to stimulate our economy. I don’t think 
anyone could be more in favor of tax reforms 
than myself. I have been trying to point 
out the need for lower taxes for many, many 
years, and so have others. The real damage 
that is being caused to our economy and to 
our business opportunities is due to this 
high tax rate structure. But, when we point 
this need out we have also tried to point out 
that in order to accomplish tax reduction we 
have to get our Federal expenditures down 
to a point of manageable size. We have to 
control spending so that when we talk in 
terms of tax cuts we are not talking about 
financing a tax cut by a new bond issue. Be- 
cause, all a bond is is deferred tax increases. 


A question I have asked Dr. Heller, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
Secretary Dillon of the Treasury, and other 
witnesses of the executive branch who ap- 
peared before us last August when we were 
talking about a “quickie” tax cut to stimu- 
late the economy is— What is the impact on 
the economy when we give $10 billion back 
to the private sector in the way of cut taxes, 
and then market $10 billion of bonds to fi- 
nance that cut? Can we take the same 
amount back?” Well, Dr. Heller in effect re- 
plied: “I don’t expect you to sell the bonds 
to the private sector. I expect the Federal 
Reserve System to absorb a good portion of 
them.” I asked Dr. William McChesney 
Martin, Chairman of the Federal Reserve, 
the same question, and he said: “Well, we 
can't handle this kind of bond. You put 
this additional amount in the Federal Re- 
serve System, and all you're doing is mone- 
tizing the debt, you’re just printing more 
money.” 

This raises the danger of what will infla- 
tion do to our economy? These are not easy 
questions. Yes, I'd like to be able to tell 
this group and other groups around the 
country, Let's go to it. We're going to cut 
taxes.” But, if we cut taxes without cutting 
expenditures, we run into debt management 
problems, and I am very concerned over this 
impact of additional problems in the field of 
debt management on our balance-of-payment 
problem. We don’t owe this debt just to 
ourselves. The nationals and governments 
of foreign countries—people abroad own over 
$20 billion of our dollar obligations. What’s 
going to be the impact on those people and 
their willingness to hold our debt? Are they 
going to buy more of these bonds? Will they 
create a market or will they demand gold? 

Last August the Treasury offered $750 mil- 
lion, 30-year bonds, 414 percent, the highest 
return that we've ever offered, and we sold 
$250 million worth. Sure we're selling a lot 
of E-bonds to our people, but our people are 
cashing in more E-bonds than they're buying. 
Now, has our country come to the point 
where we're not willing to face up to these 
problems? I begin to wonder when I read 
the press. I’ve said what I’m saying here, 
for months now, and, if there happens to be 
any press here, they'll quote me and say that 
Congressman Curtis said that tax reform is 
very necessary and is right in line with the 
President’s request for tax reform. They 
forget that what I’ve been saying all along 
is that this must be in a context with ex- 
penditure reform at the same time as tax rate 
reform, unless somebody has a new idea, a 
new way, whereby you can just continue 
marketing bonds without creating these 
impacts. 
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Let me turn to a little brighter page, in one 
sense. The theory on which the administra- 
tion has promoted this concept of tax reform 
is that deficit financing actually will stimu- 
late an economy. That Federal expenditures 
by the political bureaucracy with its alleged 
better understanding of what and how 
money should be spent will stimulate the 
economy. Well, this is the old New Deal 
theory, except that the New Deal never urged 
tax reduction. This concept of deficits may 
have had some validity in a society which 
has an economy based on the laws of scarcity. 
But, today our society, the first society in 
history, is moving into an economy where 
plenty is the problem, not scarcity. I don’t 
say we are there yet; but this very group 
that I'm talking to will recognize what I'm 
saying, because in the agriculture sector, 
what would happen if you increased con- 
sumer purchasing power? Would we in- 
crease demand for agricultural goods and 
services? You increase consumer purchas- 
ing power which is automatically converted 
into consumer demand; the consumer de- 
mand for the goods and services increases the 
utilization of our plant and that employs 
more people. Now, are we going to utilize 
more of our agricultural plant if we increase 
consumer purchasing power? I think it's 
very clear that we are not going to do a thing 
in this great field of agriculture with its 
surpluses by increasing consumer purchasing 
power. Our doctors actually are telling us 
to eat less, not more, and we have a deliberate 
Government policy to close down some of our 
agricultural plant. 

The argument is made that if we create a 
bigger deficit by cutting taxes that we will 
not let loose the forces of inflation because 
we have idle plant capacity, and we have 
men who are unemployed. It is argued that 
you do not create inflation by putting more 
purchasing power out. Let’s relate that 
again to agriculture. Would some of the 
lands that are now being put out of produc- 
tion be restored to production? Would some 
of the people who are now, and have been 
since this country was established, going out 
of agriculture as an employment pursuit 
return to agriculture? People will agree with 
my use of the agriculture example but will 
say: look at steel which is operating at 60 
percent of capacity. What would happen if 
we increased consumer purchasing power at 
a time when we are having in many respects 
a record-breaking year? For 2 years in a row 
automobiles and construction, two of the 
great users of steel, are at these high levels. 
I suggest that this idle steel plant capacity 
is not in demand and would not be in de- 
mand even at a higher consumer demand 
because it is a capacity that is obsolete. 
Look what steel did this year with a 60- 
percent plant capacity utilization, it spent 
well over a billion dollars building more 
plant. More plant to produce the kind of 
steel for which they had the plants? No. 
This billion dollars is to produce a very thin 
steel sheet so that they can compete with 
plastics and other metals such as aluminum, 
that are moving into the markets that steel 
once held. 

These are the problems of rapid economic 
growth, not of a tired, sick economy going 
nowhere. You don’t have obsolete equip- 
ment and obsolete skills in a tired economy. 
If your economy is going nowhere, you have 
no change. Whatever your occupation is, it 
is still useable. It’s only when your economy 
is growing rapidly that you have this in- 
creased obsolescence of plant and equipment. 
And so these are some of the problems, gen- 
tlemen, that underlie this issue of whether 
or not to cut taxes that is before the Ways 
and Means Committee; and then it will move 
on to the floor of the House and to the Sen- 
ate. Briefly on the subject of tax rate re- 
form I would say that reducing the corporate 
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tax rate from 52 percent to a rate of 49 per- 
cent or a 47-percent rate y would 
produce more revenue, in my judgment, be- 
cause we are now beyond the point of 
diminishing returns in the high rates. Now, 
that kind of reform can come at any time, 
and should come at the earliest possible time, 
but it follows a completely different economic 
philosophy from that which says that this 
tax reduction is going to release purchasing 
power to the private sector, or investment 
power if you want to use the money for in- 
vestment. Support for the need to cut the 
corporate rate and the top bracket individual 
rates is on the theory that the tax rates 
themselves are so high that they produce 
diminishing returns. I think that if we 
can get some people to come along with that 
kind of thinking, we may come forward with 
some tax reform legislation. 

Tax reform of the nature urged by the 
administration is going to take many months 
to develop if it is developed at all, because 
of the requirement that if we cut taxes, we 
have to compensate revenue-wise by closing 
what are called loopholes. Well, what is one 
man’s loophole in another man’s equity. 
And one of the most important areas that 
has been pointed out as a loophole is some- 
thing that affects your industry. I refer 
to the depletion allowances. Is this allow- 
ance really a loophole? Actually, it’s a differ- 
ential, reflecting the fact that in the extrac- 
tive industry, you are bringing out capital— 
a portion of what you dig out of the ground 
is depleting your capital asset, and under 
the 16th amendment capital recovery is not 
to be taxed as income. Depletion is neces- 
sary so that when you have depleted an ore 
body or mineral deposit, you can replace it 
and remain in business. But, if an attack 
on depletion is going to be the kind of re- 
form that the administration urges or if the 
Treasury comes forward with the proposal 
to repeal the dividend credit, which was put 
into the tax laws in 1954, then there is 
serious doubt that there will be substantive 
tax reform this year. 

I want to say just a word about this divi- 
dend credit and then close out my remarks. 
The dividend credit was put in the tax laws 
not to give a break to the investor at all. 
The issue is this. There are three ways a 
business can finance its growth. One is from 
retained earnings, another is from borrow- 
ing—either from a bank or debt financing— 
and the third way is through equity financ- 
ing by floating new stock issues. The first 
two ways are taxed only once. Retained 
earnings have the te tax of 52 per- 
cent, but they do not get taxed against the 
individual holder, that is unless he wants 
to sell, and then it’s only taxed at 25 per- 
cent. Certainly if you borrow from the 
bank to finance your growth, or issue bonds 
to finance growth, you deduct the interest 
that you pay from the income subject to the 
52-percent corporate tax, and it’s only tax- 
able once. A new equity issue, the health- 
iest way, I might say, to finance growth, is 
taxed twice. It’s taxed at the 52 percent, and 
then when the corporation declares the divi- 
dends, it’s taxed at the personal income rates. 
And all we were trying to do in 1954 was to, 
in a small way, bring about a little equaliza- 
tion so that this form of financing was not 
put at a disadvantage with these other two 
methods. 

But, you notice, and the only reason I use 
this to illustrate it, some of the complexities 
involved in some of these tax issues, par- 
ticularly as you relate them to economics 
and you relate them to economic growth. 
The issue of tax reduction and reform is 
not anything that’s going to be decided im- 
mediately. The area of tax reform is some- 
thing that we should be in at all times. 
I have a number of bills introduced that I 
hope we can move forward on. One is a 
small business tax bill. I call it the seed 
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corn bill. I was talking with a group this 
morning to see what chances there might 

be of moving this forward, and I told them 
this: “Don’t lose hope, because once we open 
the door to reviewing our tax structure, we 
don’t have to pursue the economic line that 
the administration has presented, which I 
do not agree with because it is based upon 
this concept of deficit financing.” The kind 
of tax reform I am now advocating and dis- 
cussing is always applicable. It is a matter 
of equity. It’s a matter of specifics. In 
your industry you can point out that tax 
rates are impeding your economic growth. 
We have something to talk about when we 
deal with sound fiscal principles, sound eco- 
nomics, and sound tax policy. Under those 
conditions I think that we might have some 
good tax reform, even in this coming Con- 
gress, and that would be, I might say, with 
the help of people on both sides of the aisle. 
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Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
last Saturday night, over 400 loyal 
Democrats of my district—the Second 
Congressional District of Wisconsin— 
gathered for their annual dinner. Fea- 
tured speaker of the evening was one 
of the most well known of my constitu- 
ents, Senator GayLorp NEtson. His ad- 
dress shows his continuing concern with 
the welfare of our citizens, a concern 
that inspired his highly successful tenure 
as Governor of Wisconsin and which will 
make him a particularly effective Mem- 
ber of the Senate. I include a press re- 
a his speech in the Recorp at this 
point: 


Press RELEASE No. 22 


WAUKESHA, Wis.—Senator GAYLORD NELSON 
told Second Congressional District Democrats 
here Saturday night that America still has 
40 to 50 million persons living in poverty. 

Continued existence of such mass poverty 
corrodes democracy and proves that while 
conquering outer space, Government has 
failed to meet some of the simplest human 
problems, NELSON said. 

“As the brilliant technology of our new 
society hurtles us into outer space and tames 
the cosmic wilderness, we may forget that 
this same advancing society has left behind 
a great mass of humanity for whom the new 
age promises but one thing—a bare existence 
in a life of poverty,” NELSON said. 

Netson said that a number of studies of 
the poor had concluded that there were 40 
to 50 million Americans earning less than 
$2,000 a year for a single person or $4,000 for 
a family of 4. 

“They are the poor farmers, especially in 
marginal farming areas, who eke out an 
existence on $500 to $1,000 a year, unreached 
by a Federal farm program which pours $5 
billion into our economy each year,” NEL- 
son said. “They are the migrant laborers; 
the unskilled and unorganized workers in 
offices, hotels, laundries, hospitals, and 
restaurants. 

“They are the victims of automation in 
a strange industrial economy which marches 
forward at the same time that millions of 
workers slip backward. They are the resi- 
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dents of depressed areas. One-fourth of 

them are Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

“They are our senior citizens, an esti- 
mated 8 million of whom live in poverty and 
1 million of whom live on less than $580 a 

ear.” 

X NELSON said these poor persons were largely 

unreached by Government programs designed 

for the purpose. 

“Most of them do not qualify for unem- 
ployment compensation, workmen's com- 
pensation, social security, farm subsidies, or 
Federal loans,” NELSON said. “And almost 
every time we pass a new Government pro- 
gram, we carefully exempt them. 

“The urban renewal bulldozers knock down 
the homes of the poor and replace them with 
shiny new apartments for the middle class, 
and the poor are compressed even more 
tightly and more invisibly in some distant 
slum.” 

NELSON concluded: “If we consign a fourth 
of our people to a life of poverty in the midst 
of our own prosperity, we corrode democracy. 
And we confess that in solving the greatest 
problem of all—the maintenance of the dig- 
nity of our fellow men—we have not tri- 
umphed at all. We have failed.” 

ADDRESS TO SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
DINNER, Sr. Josepn’s CHURCH, WAUKESHA, 
Wis., APRIL 27, 1963, HONORING REPRESENT- 
ATIVE ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


Mankind has entered the most challeng- 
ing age in the history of human existence. 
Within our lifetimes, it now seems certain 
that America will shoot a man to the moon, 
and the fabulous mysteries of outer space, 
which have fascinated but eluded men for 
centuries, will be conquered by our own 
children, This age of breathtaking discovery 
should excite the minds of men everywhere 
and stand as a tribute to the power of hu- 
man intelligence to solve the problems of 
the world. 

Yet as the brilliant technology of our new 
society hurtles us into outer space and tames 
the cosmic wilderness, we may forget that 
this same advancing society has left behind 
a great mass of humanity for whom the new 
age promises but one thing—a bare existence 
in a life of poverty. 

It seems old fashioned today to talk about 
the poor. Everyone knows that America is 
more prosperous than ever before. Everyone 
knowns that the New Deal of the 193078, the 
war prosperity of the 1940's and the economic 
boom of the 1950’s struck a massive blow 
against poverty in America. Imaginative 
government programs helped business back 
on its feet in the 1930’s. Unemployment 
compensation protected men thrown out of 
work. Social security gave the aged a re- 
source for the day the paychecks stopped. 
We are striving today to continue the gains 
of the New Deal: Area redevelopment loans 
are helping depressed areas; small business 
loans are encouraging the entrepreneur; and 
we are fighting to add hospital care to the 
benefit guaranteed the elderly. 

But it is a sad fact that these great changes 
of the last 30 years—this inspiring demon- 
stration of the power of the cooperative 
effort of our people—has not eliminated 
poverty. It has only concealed it. 

The Bible says we will have the poor with 
us always. And they are with us today. 
The changes in our society have simply 
made them harder to see. What we have 
with us today has been described as “the in- 
visible poor.” 

Are there really very many of them— 
enough to worry about? There are 40 to 
50 million—one-fourth of the people of the 
richest nation on earth—not just uncomfort- 
able but unable to get the mere necessities 
of life—living a shabby life of denial in what 
the New Yorker magazine has called a long 
vestibule on the way to death. 
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Who are they? They are the poor farmers, 
especially in marginal farming areas who 
eke out an existence on $500 to $1,000 a year, 
unreached by a Federal farm program which 
pours $5 billion into our economy each year. 

They are the migrant laborers; the un- 
skilled and unorganized workers in offices, 
hotels, laundries, hospitals, and restaurants. 
They are the victims of automation in a 
strange industrial economy which marches 
forward at the same time that millions of 
workers slip backward. They are the resi- 
dents of depressed areas in the north, West 
Virginia, and the rural south. One-fourth 
of them are the Negroes and the Puerto 
Ricans—last to be hired and first to be 
fired—who get about half the average wage 
of a white man when they do find jobs. 

They are our senior citizens, an estimated 
8 million of whom live in poverty and 1 
million of whom live on less than $580 a 
year. 

And finally, they are our citizens with 
special problems—the handicapped, the al- 
coholic, the hillbillies who forsake their 
ancient society in the mountains for a life 
of confused poverty in the cities. 

Why are they invisible? 

Because the great American middle class, 
twice as big and twice as prosperous as be- 
fore, has moved to the suburbs and left the 
poor behind in the central cities; 

Because these 40 to 50 million Americans 
don’t have powerful organizations to plead 
their cause; 

Because their lives of grimy dullness don’t 
make bright feature stories or technicolor 
movies; 

Because old folks don’t live with their chil- 
dren anymore but in upstairs rooms in gray 
old houses that are never written up in the 
beautiful magazines; 

Because the rest of us have become so gay 
and so prosperous that we don’t want to 
look at them. 

Do they have problems? Well listen to 
these conclusions from a New Yorker review 
of several studies of the poor: 

The very poor are four times as disabled 
by chronic illness as the well-to-do. Their 
illness is three times as likely to be psychi- 
atric. If they do have a psychiatric problem, 
it is far more likely to be psychotic than 
neurotic—when compared with the well-to- 
do. They need hospital insurance the most, 
but they have it the least. They pay more 
taxes in proportion to income than do most 
of the rich. They have a drab social life. 
Most of our clubs are for the middle class 
and the well-to-do. Over one-third of the 
children of the poor don’t go beyond the 
eighth grade, and probably will perpetuate 
the poverty of their parents. 

Unlike the poor of the past, many of 
whom were new immigrants fired with hope 
for the future, the poor we have with us 
today are lacking in motivation and dis- 
couraged by the handicaps of age, race, en- 
vironment, physical and mental defects. 

But most of all, they are handicapped 
because they are a disorganized minority, 
without a spokesman, without a voice, with- 
out the means to bring their case to public 
attention. 

The great Government programs which we 
have forged to meet their problems have 
met someone else’s problems—but not theirs. 

Most of them do not qualify for unemploy- 
ment compensation or workmen’s compensa- 
tion or social security or farm subsidies or 
ARA or SBA loans. And almost every time 
we pass a new Government program—we 
carefully exempt them. When the fair labor 
standards act was broadened in 1961 it was 
deliberately drawn to exclude 483,000 laun- 
dry and dry cleaning employees. Even the 
pending hospital-care bill will exclude many 
because of its $90 deductible feature, which 
is 10 percent of the annual income of 3 
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million Americans. The urban renewal bull- 
dozers knock down the homes of the poor 
and replace them with shiny new apartments 
for the middle class, and the poor are com- 
pressed even more tightly and more invisibly 
in some distant slum. 

That is the face of America’s poor which 
I wanted you to see. If you can’t see them, 
I don’t know who will. If we consign a 
fourth of our people to a life of poverty in 
the midst of our own prosperity we corrode 
democracy. And we confess that in solving 
the greatest problem of all—the maintenance 
of the dignity of our fellow men—we have 
not triumphed at all. We have failed. 


Soviet Treaty Violations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, officials 
of the Soviet Union, from the 1917 Bol- 
shevik revolution onward through 45 
years of Communist rule, have estab- 
lished an undisputed reputation for 
breaking their most solemn pledges. 

The Soviet regime’s consistent view- 
point on the relative unimportance of 
promises is not restricted to its dealings 
with other countries, but extends with 
equal force to its relationships with the 
Russian people and the various minority 
groups which comprise the U.S.S.R. 

Only 3 days after the November 7, 1917 
revolution placed it in power, the Com- 
munist regime abolished freedom of the 
press as a privilege too dangerous to be 
entrusted to the people. The people were 
promised, however, that the decree would 
be rescinded just “as soon as the new 
regime took root.” This 45-year-old 
promise notwithstanding, the order still 
applies today. 

Other instances in which the Soviet 
Republic has broken faith with its own 
people are legion. The revolution of 1917 
was carried out in the name of democ- 
racy, and ever since “democracy” has 
been one of the most frequently used 
words in the Communist lexicon. But 
while the Communists have capitalized 
on the word, they have radically altered 
its definition—from “government by the 
people” to “government for the good of 
the workers.” Since the Communists 
keep for themselves the right to deter- 
mine what is good“ for the workers, the 
Soviet definition of democracy in fact has 
become “government by Communists.” 

After 1917, the Russian people wanted 
not only democracy but its specific insti- 
tutions: a constitution, a parliament, 
elections, a secret ballot, trade unions, 
and so forth. They were given all these 
things. but in name only. 

The Soviet Constitution is an inter- 
esting document to read. However, it 
is violated or ignored by the regime as 
a matter of course. The Soviet parlia- 
ment meets regularly, but it possesses 
neither power nor function. Elections 
are held every 4 years, but the single- 
slate ballot gives the voters no choice. A 
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“secret ballot” is provided, but its pur- 
pose is to identify dissenters rather than 
protect them. Trade unions flourish, 
but only to make the worker more sub- 
servient to his employer, the state. 

That promises mean next to nothing 
to the Communist official mind has been 
admitted by Soviet leaders: 


V. I. Lenin: “Promises are like pie crust, 
made to be broken.” “It would be mad and 
criminal to tie one’s hand by entering into 
an agreement of any permanence with any- 
body.” 

J. V. Stalin: “Words have no relation to 
actions—otherwise what kind of diplomacy 
is it? Words are one thing, actions another. 
Good words are a mask for concealment of 
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bad deeds. Sincere diplomacy is no more 
possible than dry water or wooden iron,” 

G. E. Zinoviey (first head of the Com- 
munist International): “We are willing to 
sign an unfavorable peace—it would only 
mean that we should put no trust whatever 
in the piece of paper we should sign.” 


The Soviet Communist regime has en- 
tered into hundreds of international 
agreements. The accompanying table 
shows how well the Soviet leaders keep 
their promises when it no longer appears 
to be in their interest to do so. It is 
emphasized that the accompanying table 
is by no means complete. Hundreds of 
other agreements have been entered into 
by the Soviets and broken. The table is 
only illustrative: 


ILLUSTRATIVE TABLE OF SOVIET TREATY VIOLATIONS 
Important note: This table is illustrative only. It is by no means a complete tabulation 


of Soviet treaty violations. 
THE AGREEMENT 
May 7, 1920: Soviet regime signs treaty 


with independent Georgian Republic, pledg- 
in Georgia’s internal 


March 16, 1921: In trade agreement with 
Britain, Soviet Union pledges not to engage 
in propaganda in that country. 

June 5, 1922: “Soviet Union concludes 
friendship agreement with Czechslovakia, 


December 12, 1943: US.S.R. and Czech 
government-in-exile sign treaty of friendship 
and mutual assistance. 


December 17, 1925: U.S.S.R. signs non- 
aggression and neutrality pact with Turkey. 


August 31, 1926: Soviet Union concludes 
pact with Af, tan. 

September 28, 1926: Soviet Union makes 

nonaggression with Lithuania; later 

extending this agreement through 1945. 


September 27, 1928: Soviet Union adheres 
to Kellogg-Briand Pact for renunciation of 
war. 

January 21, 1932: U.S.S.R. agrees to non- 
aggression pact with Finland. 

February 5, 1932: Soviet Union signs non- 
aggression pact with Latvia. 


May 4, 1932: Soviet Union pledges non- 
aggression in agreement with Estonia. 


July 25, 1932: Soviet Union signs non- 
aggression pact with Poland. 

May 5, 1934: U.S.S.R.-Poland extend non- 
aggression pact for 10 years. 

June 9, 1934: U.S.S.R, recognizes Rumania, 
guarantees her sovereignty. 


September 15, 1934: U.S.S.R. enters League 
of Nations, pledging thereby “the mainte- 
nance of justice and a scrupulous respect for 
all treaty obligations in the dealings of or- 
ganized peoples with one another.” 

August 21, 1937: Soviet Union signs non- 
aggression pact with Republic of China. 


July 30, 1941: U.S.S.R. concludes agreement 
with Polish government-in-exile, pledging 
mutual aid and cooperation. 


September 24, 1941: Soviet Union pledges 
adherence to Atlantic Charter, which pro- 
vides that agreeing countries seek no ag- 


THE RESULT 


February 11-12, 1921: Soviet troops invade 
Georgia, in step leading to absorption of Re- 
public in U.S.S.R. 


May 26, 1927: Britain ends agreement be- 
cause of Soviet violations, including failure 
to stop propaganda as 

June 29, 1945: U.S.S.R. compelled Czecho- 
slovakia to cede Carpatho-Ukraine to the So- 
viet Union. 

February 25, 1948: Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment forced to accept Communist ultimatum, 
as Soviet Union completes arrangements to 
force country into its satellite empire. Ulti- 
matum compels appointment of a cabinet of 
Moscow followers and climaxes Soviet post- 
war drive to absorb once-independent Czech- 
oslovakia. 

March 20, 1945: USS.R. denounces this 
pact, begins campaign to secure control of 
Black Sea straits. 

June 14, 1946: U.S.S.R. forces Afghanistan 
to cede border territory of Kushka. 

June 15, 1940: Soviet troops invade Lithu- 
ania. 

August 3, 1940: Lithuania is annexed by 
Soviet Union. 

Soviet Union violates this pledge by 1939- 
40 invasions of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Rumania, and Finland. 

November 30, 1939: Soviet military forces 
invade Finland. 

June 16, 1940: Soviet troops invade Latvia. 

August 5, 1940: Latvia is forcibly incorpo- 
rated into the U.S.S.R. 

June 16, 1940: Soviet military forces in- 
vade and occupy Estonia. 

August 6, 1940: Estonia is annexed by 
USSR. 

September 17, 1939: Soviet troops invade 
Poland. 

September 29, 1939: U.S.S.R. signs agree- 
ment with Nazi Germany to partition Poland, 

June 27, 1940: Soviet Army invades Ru- 
manian provinces of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina. Soviet occupation of these areas 
completed in 4 days. 

August 23, 1939: US.S.R. makes treaty 
with Nazi Germany, termed “a joint con- 
spiracy” to deprive Poland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Finland, and Rumania of their 
independence and territorial integrity. 

October 2, 1949: U.S.S.R. breaks relations 
with Republic of China, after recognizing 
Communist Chinese regime it helped to gain 
power. 

April 25, 1943: U.S.S.R. breaks relations 
with Polish government-in-exile on pretext 
of Polish request for Red Cross investigation 
of Katyn Forest massacre. 

Against these promises stands the Soviet 
Union’s record of occupation and domina- 
tion of Rumania, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE TABLE OF SOVIET 
THE AGREEMENT 


grandizement, that the countries desire no 
territorial changes not made in accord with 
freely expressed wishes of the people con- 
cerned, and that they respect the right of 
all peoples to choose their own form of 
government. 

January 29, 1942—-Soviet Union, with Iran 
and Britain, signs treaty of alliance, provid- 
ing for military use of Iranian territory only 
until end of military operations against 
Germany. 

— 4-11, 1945—At Yalta Conference, 
U.S.S.R. agrees on various postwar meas- 
ures—including adoption of a resolution 
that the liberated peoples of Europe should 
have the opportunity to solve their economic 
problems by democratic means. 

February 11, 1945—U.S.S.R., at Yalta Con- 
ference, agrees to declaration that Polish 

ional government “shall be pledged to 
the holding of free and unfettered elections 
as soon as possible on the basis of universal 
suffrage and secret ballot.” 


April 11, 1945: U.S.S.R. signs 20-year treaty 
of friendship, mutual aid, and cooperation 
with Yugoslavia. 

June 14-18, 1945: President Truman and 
Premier Stalin agree, in an exchange of let- 
ters, to “free access by air, road, and rail 
from Frankfort and Bremen to Berlin for 
U.S. forces.” 


July 17- August 2, 1945: At Potsdam Con- 
ference, U.S.S.R. agrees that there should be 
uniform treatment of the German people 
throughout Germany. 


August 14, 1945: The Soviet Union enters 
into treaty with Republic of China, contain- 
ing these pledges: “Each high contracting 
party undertakes not to conclude any alli- 
ance and not to take any part in any coali- 
tion directed against the other high con- 
tracting party * * *. The treaty comes into 
force immediately * * * and shall remain in 
force for a term of 30 years.” 


March 10, 1947: Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, meeting in Moscow, agrees that all Ger- 
man prisoners of war should be repatriated 
by December 31, 1948. 


May 4 and June 20, 1949: Four Power 
Agreements of New York and Paris guarantee 
United States, British, French, and Soviet 
Union joint control of Berlin, all access routes 
to and from the city, and freedom of move- 
ment within the city. 

July 27, 1953: Military armistice estab- 
lished between United Nations Command 
and opposing Communist forces, assisted by 
USSR. of China and North Korea. 
Armistice nt pledges signers to “cease 
introduction into Korea of reinforcing mili- 
tary personnel.” 


January 14, 1956: U.S.S.R. signs agreement 


with Yugoslavia, pledging $110 million in 
credits for industrial construction. 


August 4, 1956: U.S.S.R. pledges an addi- 
tional grant of $175 million, bringing total to 
$285 million. 


pledges 
frain from interference in Japan’s internal 
affairs. 
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TREATY VIOLATIONS—Continued 
THE RESULT 


Czechoslovakia, Tannu Tuva, Afghanistan 
territory, Hungary, East Germany, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Poland, North Korea, Mongolia. 


Soviet Union refused to withdraw its 
troops from Iran at the end of World War 
II. 


In vlolation of this agreement stands the 
U.S. S Rs record of domination in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Poland, East Germany, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia, and other countries 
which were forced into postwar roles as sat- 
ellites of the Soviet Union. 

January 5, 1947: Soviet Union refuses to 
participate in meeting with Britain and the 
United States to secure compliance with the 
1945 agreement pledging free elections in 
Poland. 

January 19, 1947: Communist-controlled 
fraudulent election carried out under condi- 
tions of Soviet military occupation. 

September 29, 1949: Soviet Union de- 
nounces this agreement. 


April 1, 1948-May 12, 1949: The Soviet 
Union imposes the Berlin blockade by sever- 
ing all land and water routes between Berlin 
and West Germany. Western Allies supply 
Berlin by airlift. March, 1962—Soviet Union 
harasses flights by Allied airplanes between 
Berlin and West Germany. 

East Germany today continues to be a 
rigidly controlled Soviet satellite. Its people 
have been denied free elections, isolated 
from the people of West Germany, and vic- 
timized by the same kind of regimentation, 
police rule, and economic restrictions im- 
posed on the peoples of all the Soviet-bloc 
states in Europe. 

February 14, 1950: These pledges were 
broken when the U.S.S.R. made a new agree- 
ment with the Communist Chinese regime it 
had helped create. The Soviets did not even 
bother to change the basic wording. The 
new treaty also pledges: “Both high con- 
tracting parties undertake not to conclude 
any alliance against the other high contract- 
ing party and not to take part in any coali- 
tion or actions or measures directed against 
the other high contracting party * * *. The 
present treaty will be valid for 30 years.” 

August 3, 1955: Soviet regime furnishes 
West German Red Cross with data on the 
health and whereabouts of only 20 of the 
approximately 14,000 Germans known to be 
still held in the U.S.S.R. 

September 20, 1955: U.S.S.R. unilaterally 
transfers Soviet control over all access routes 
to and from Berlin to East German regime. 

August 13, 1961: Construction of Berlin 
wall completely prohibits free passage from 
the Soviet sector to the Western sectors. 

July 11, 1955: U.N. Command details long 
list of armistice agreement violations by 
Communist Parties. 

May 6, 1957: U.N. Command, in another of 
series of official complaints, charges that 
Communists have sent troops into Korea’s 
demilitarized zone six times in period of less 
than 4 months. 

May 28, 1958: Yugoslav sources disclose 
that the Soviet Union has postponed for 5 
years the grant to Yugoslavia amounting to 
$285 million. This represented an attempt 
to retaliate against Yugoslavia for its refusal 
to accept the Soviet Communist Party’s ideo- 
logical leadership. 

1958: During the weeks preceding Japanese 
elections of May 22, Soviet radio beams 
propaganda at Japan violently opposing the 
reelection of Premier Kishi’s government. 

1959-60: U.S.S.R. threatens Japan with the 
possibility of nuclear war if Japan ratifies 
United States-Japan Security Treaty, signed 
January 19, 1960. 
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Robert S. Kerr: Pioneer for the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Robert S. Kerr’s outstanding book, 
“Land, Wood, and Water,” one of the 
most substantial contributions to the 
field of conservation literature, has been 
reprinted this month in softcover form, 
in a revised version. Thus it will become 
available to a new circle of readers. One 
of the last acts of the Senator before he 
was fatally stricken January 1 was to 
complete the revisions for the new edi- 
tion. 

In one sense, Senator Kerr’s political 
career lasted exactly 21 years. His an- 
nouncement party as a candidate for 
Governor of Oklahoma was held on 
Jefferson’s birthday, April 13, 1942, at 
Ada. And his final act as Senator was 
to complete the arrangements for the re- 
vised edition of “Land, Wood, and 
Water,” to be published on Jefferson’s 
birthday, April 13, 1963. An introduc- 
tion by Vice President JoHNsoN says in 
part: 

Bob Kerr had the strength of the pioneers 
of old and the daring of the pioneers of to- 
day, and he gave both to his country in full 
measure. To his friends, he gave his brain, 
his compassion, and his wit. It is a duller 
world without him. 

Just as history has identified George Norris 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Arkansas River of tomorrow, bustling with 
the traffic of commerce and recreation, will 
be a living monument to the vision and lead- 
ership of Bob Kerr. This laboratory of trial 
and success in the Southwest is pointing the 
way for a national program of harnessing our 
rivers and cleansing the waters. 

Now that he is gone, his printed message 
takes on new significance. It can help fill 
the vacuum of his absent leadership and in- 
spire new effort for the cause of conserva- 
tion, to which he dedicated his energies and 
his very life. 


In a revision in the paperback, Senator 
Kerr recalls that the Special Senate Wa- 
ter Committee, of which he was chair- 
man, urged the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the Nation’s river basins, and 
the Kerr plan became the accepted pat- 
tern to bring this about. He quotes Pres- 
ident Kennedy as saying that: 

The administration accepts the goals 
urged by the committee to develop compre- 
hensive river basin plans by 1970, in coop- 
eration with the individual States. 


And Senator Kerr concludes: 
The Arkansas-Red River Valley is already 
showing the way to do this. 


Senator Kerr always revered Thomas 
Jefferson for his fundamental principles 
and as the patron saint of the Demo- 
cratic Party. In recognition of this, Bob 
Kerr chose to launch his own political 
career on Jefferson’s birthday, at his 
hometown of Ada. His father, Sam 
Kerr, a Jeffersonian Democrat and an 
Ada pioneer, had a profound influence 
on Bob Kerr and his political thinking. 
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On April 13, 1942, a big rally was 
staged for Kerr at Ada for the formal 
launching of his candidacy for Governor 
of Oklahoma. His father had died 2 
years before, but Kerr’s mother was still 
living and occupied a place of honor on 
the platform. Kerr made several refer- 
ences to his father and the early influ- 
ence, The Ada Evening News began its 
account with the statement that “Sam 
Kerr would have been proud of his son 
that night.” His father had first planted 
the seeds of political ambition in his 
oldest son, and the governorship was the 
first goal. 

Senator Kerr’s staff member and biog- 
rapher, Malvina Stephenson, recently 
found some handwritten pages prepared 
by him for a speech, most of which was 
devoted to Jefferson. One part says: 

Jefferson, who saw far beyond his times 
and who helped build a foundation for a 
better day, was revered by many and loved 
by most. He was, however, hated by a few 
because of his so-called radical proposals, 
one of which was freedom of religious wor- 
ship. He opposed the existing order whereby 
the church dominated the State and through 
it compelled all to become members of and 
to support the established church. 


Like Jefferson, Robert S. Kerr saw far 
beyond his own day and helped to bend 
the future to his will. Like Jefferson he 
built his home on a mountaintop over- 
looking the wide valleys and far-spread- 
ing plains of his native State, and from 
this commanding vista ever broadened 
his own horizon. 

On the occasion of the publication of 
the revised book the Ada Evening News, 
one of a number of newspapers running 
excerpts from it in installment form, 
commented editorially on the Senator’s 
career. This article, an appropriate 
tribute from the newspaper of Robert S. 
Kerr’s hometown, follows: 

[From the Ada Evening News, Apr. 16, 1963] 
Aim HicH—ACcOMPLISH GREAT THINGS 

“What is the use of living if it be not 
to strive for noble causes and to make this 
world a better place for those who will live 
in it after we are gone.” 

The above quotation is from Winston 
Churchill, who lived to accomplish great 
things after he was 65 years old. It was not 
a political statement nor any effort on his 
part to appear asa missionary. He said what 
he thought and felt and knew. And he knew 
that for society to continue to live well, im- 
provements must come. 

We use the quotation, not to praise 
Churchill, but to illustrate that most great 
men have become great because they had 
great visions and brought those visions into 
realities, 

The Ada News began yesterday an 18- 
installment series of “Land, Wood, and Wa- 
ter,” a book written by the late Senator 
Robert S. Kerr which has already won a high 
place in libraries of science, government and 
sociology. You will feel elated, depressed, 
challenged, and above all informed by read- 
ing this condensation. 

The book sums up the dream Bob Kerr had 
to make Pontotoc County, Okla., and the 
United States “a better place for those who 
will live in it after we are gone.” 

The book represents in no small way a life- 
time of study and thought about the con- 
servation of natural resources. But he had 
no opportunity to put his conclusions into 
practical application until he had gained 
power in the U.S. Senate. But even then he 
did not depend entirely upon his own con- 
clusions. He formed a research group, 
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headed by Don McBride, to study water prob- 
lems principally in Oklahoma, but also in the 
United States as a whole. The book includes 
the results of the research as well as the 
things learned while Bob was a lad working 
in the field, a student at East Central State 
College, a student at Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity, a student of law, and the research 
into natural resources by the organization 
now known as Kerr-McGee Oil Industries. 
All of these studies were coordinated and 
brought down to sentences packed with 
thought and ways to accomplish the essen- 
tials to preserve nature’s gifts. 

If you did not read Monday’s first in- 
stallment, be certain to get your paper and 
read it carefully. Then you should read each 
installment as it comes out. And we sug- 
gest also that you clip the installments, 
fasten them together and keep them for 
reference in the future. 

Bob Kerr did great things in many lines. 
His was a multipurpose mind and intellect. 
He built an empire of developing natural 
resources he had learned existed in various 
parts of this country. He contributed to 
churches and educational institutions. He 
got the Congress and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to put a 
research laboratory here near the center of 
the White, Arkansas, and Red River water- 
sheds. This institution, which should grow 
to be of vast importance to all the South- 
western States, will soon rise on a beautiful 
hilltop 2 miles south of the campus of East 
Central, with which it will be coordinated. 
It will also be the first of what Ada folk 
believe will be a vast park for Government 
and private research. And naturally it will 
include a complex of Kerr memorial build- 
ings, including the cabin in which he was 
born. 

But don't overlook the opportunity to read 
the condensed version of the famous book, 
or if you prefer, get the book and keep it 
in your home. 

The Ada News is delighted to bring this 
condensation to you. In fact, we consider 
it an honor to do just that. 


Representative Cederberg Urges Firm 
Dedication to the Principles of His- 
toric Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently our able and distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CEDERBERG], addressed the annual 
Rendezvous Banquet of the National So- 
ciety of Women Descendants of the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company 
here in Washington. 

Our colleague’s remarks were very 
timely and presented a challenge to all 
freedom-loving Americans. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include his ad- 
dress at this point in the RECORD: 
REPRESENTATIVE CEDERBERG URGES FRM DEDI- 

CATION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF HISTORIC HER- 

ITAGE 

It is particularly pleasant to speak to an 
audience composed of women descendants of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany. I am doubly pleased to be here be- 
cause your president, Mrs. Hugh Glover, Jr., 
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comes from my congressional district. Your 
organization is made up of American patriots 
who have a deep appreciation of our national 
traditions. You can look backward with 
pride and forward with vigilance. 

The founding members of the Artillery 
Company, of course, were British subjects. 
The day of independence, which was to rock 
the entire world with its revolutionary con- 
cepts, was yet 138 years in the future. 

As you know, on March 13, 1638, a char- 
ter was granted to Robert Keayne, Nathaniell 
Duncan, Robert Sedgwick, and William 
Spencer, providing that they, “and such 
others as are already joined with them and 
such as they shall from time to time take 
into their company, shall be called the Mili- 
tary Company of Massachusetts.” 

Several changes in the name were made 
during the first century of the company’s 
existence. Since 1738 it has usually been 
designated as the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. 

A multitude of changes have taken place 
since the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company was organized on the first Monday 
in June 1638. The colonial settlements 
prospered, our independence from the mother 
country was achieved, a new constitution 
was adopted, and a nation was wrested from 
the wilderness. 

As important as they are, the dates, places 
and events of the colonial, Revolutionary and 
postwar period in which the early members 
of the Artillery Company lived, fought, and 
died may be said to be of secondary con- 
sequence when compared with the motives 
which produced these events. 

I say all this because all of us know that 
greater, at least to themselves, than is the 
the reasons men give their lives are always 
fact that they are making such great sacri- 
fices. 

It was just this motivation, this devotion 
to the principles we today as 
America’s historic heritage, which allowed 
the militiamen of Massachusetts and the 
other colonies not quite 200 years ago to 
throw off the shackles of tyranny and found 
a land of freedom and plenty, the greatest 
the world had ever known. 

Our internal economy has developed along 
lines undreamed cf by our pioneer forebears. 
Our place in world affairs has changed, and 
the change has brought increased burdens 
and responsibilities, 


MEANINGFUL HERITAGE 


Despite all that has occurred in the past 
325 years, the heritage left to us by our fore- 
fathers has meaning in the world today. 

Liberty, patriotism, courage, industry and 
initiative—these are the principles that have 
made America great. These are the princi- 
ples that will continue to sustain us in the 
years to come, 

It does not minimize the problems faced 
by our forefathers to say that the world in 
which we find ourselves today is in a state 
of chaos and confusion. 

Everywhere the evil forces of communism 
press against the frontiers of the free world. 
Crisis follows crisis. What the future may 
hold for us and for those unborn cannot be 
foretold. 

Of one thing, however, we may be certain. 
The eternal verities by which men live will 
not lose their luster. In the critical days 
ahead the values that are so essential a part 
of the American tradition will be those that 
have always guided man in his long journey 
from darkness to light. 

We have seen in the history of our coun- 
try how in generations past this Nation has 
repeatedly been brought out of confusion 
because patriotic heroes stood fast. 

They were not ordinary men. They were 
men who shared with Patrick Henry the 
noble sentiment “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” They were men who would have 
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scorned the shameful motto, “Better Red 
than dead.” 

They held in their keeping the safety and 
progress of the Republic. They kept alight 
the lamp of liberty because they refused to 
betray their spiritual heritage by abandon- 
ing the eternal values embodied in the con- 
cepts of truth, justice, mercy, and high re- 
gard for the integrity of their fellow men. 

I know that I do not need to urge on this 
assemblage the value of perpetuating our 
American heritage. I am certain that we 
are agreed on the need to inculcate in the 
younger generation a sound knowledge of 
American history. 

I fear the privilege of living in the United 
States in an atmosphere of liberty often suf- 
fers the same fate as many of the other 
good things in our lives. They are often 
hee. for granted and treated with indif- 

‘erence, 


REAWAKEN MEANING OF CITIZENSHIP 


It is on occasions like this that we are 
reawakened to the meaning of citizenship 
in this land of ours. We are put on notice 
that we owe our country a firmer loyalty, a 
more active patriotism. This recognition is 
a stimulant for all of us. 

The danger to America lies in certain at- 
titudes that have become too common. 

First, there is the attitude of certain 
sophisticates and pseudointellectuals who 
ridicule the idea of patriotism and the feel- 
ing of reverence for our great charters of 
freedom. 

Second, there is the appalling ignorance 
of the American tradition on the part of a 
large body of our countrymen. 

Third, there is the apathy toward our na- 
tional traditions by those who have knowl- 
edge of them but think of them as true but 
trite. 

Patriotism must mean more than merely 
cheering when the flag goes by. It must 
be active, not passive, deep rooted, not 
superficial. 

As American citizens we must be vigilant 
and unwavering in defending our form of 
government and our way of life. 

Civilizations have perished because indi- 
viduals ceased to have a fighting faith in 
their cause and in themselyes. 

Our abundance and power among nations 
is attributable only to the principles that 
all men of this land should be forever free 
and be allowed to pursue happiness in their 
own manner, with the least possible inter- 
ference or direction from government. 

These principles were set down in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and were made 
legal guarantees in our Federal Constitu- 
tion. In the composition of the latter docu- 
ment, painstaking care was taken to pre- 
serve its meaning and intent. A system of 
checks and balances was decreed for our 
Government to forever eliminate the possi- 
bility of dictatorial rule by the executive, 
the judiciary, or the legislative branch, 

The most specific language was employed 
to protect the individual freedoms of all 
Americans, and the right of redress for 
wrong, whether by government, individuals, 
or private groups, was made amply clear. 


DANGEROUS ATTACKS ON CONSTITUTION 


It is paradoxical that many of the at- 
tacks on our Constitution have been 
launched in the name of the very freedoms 
it guaranteed. 

It is on these grounds today that the 
Communists, who have pledged to destroy 
our form of government, insist in the courts 
that freedom of speech, assembly, and press, 
which are our heritage, guarantees them the 
right to go about, quite openly, with their 
seditious and traitorous programs. 

It is on these grounds that most of the 
other assaults have been made. Freedom of 
people to worship has been misinterpreted 
to mean that worship itself should be pro- 
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hibited or restricted in certain cases. The 
freedom our forefathers enjoyed in raising 
their own food on their own land has been 
held to be a denial of the freedom of others 
to obtain a high price for their produce, 
and the Federal Government now tells us 
whether we are to sow or harvest and what, 
if anything, we may plant. 

I could go on, for these attacks are con- 
tinuous and are being carried out with ever 
greater determination and success, but I do 
not wish to take so much of your time with 
details. 

It should be sufficient to say that our 
constitutional liberties are constantly un- 
der attack and the enemy is winning. He is 
winning because the average American either 
is apathetic to the patriotism which burned 
so brightly in our society during the first 
150 years of our independence or because he 
accepts at face value the false premises of 
those who hold alien philosophies. 

In fact, there is no phrase in the propa- 
ganda arsenal employed by the anticonsti- 
tutionalists with such telling effect as the 
term “superpatriot.” 

When I was a boy, I was taught that just 
about everyone who fought for American 
independence was a patriot, and it was im- 
plied, at least, that the superpatriots were 
those who made the extra sacrifice in the 
cause of freedom, such as Nathan Hale. 

Today, this term is being used in applica- 
tion to everyone who believes in our Consti- 
tution and an assorted lot of extremists who 
don't. The inclusion of crackpot elements 
under the same covering term as is applied 
to those who are truly patriotic is a studied 
and calculated attempt to discredit those of 
us who sincerely believe in our constitu- 
tional system. 

But there is one certain way to defeat such 
not-so-subtle attempts to discredit true pa- 
triotism. That is through the avenues still 
left open to us by the existing guarantees of 
our Constitution—the ballot. Your vote in 
behalf of patriotic candidates can and should 
be as powerful as the muskets in the hands 
of the minutemen. 


BE PROUD OF PATRIOTISM 


In addition, it would be well if all Ameri- 
cans were a little prouder of their patriotism, 
as you are. I think former President Eisen- 
hower expressed this belief best when he said 
recently: 

“Too many of us Americans have become 
so sophisticated that we are inclined to think 
of any honest emotion, including a public 
display of patriotism, as corny. It is hard 
for me to imagine anyone being ashamed of 
patriotism, yet there it is. And this attitude 
can scarcely fail to seep down to our chil- 
dren.” 

General Eisenhower also recommended 
that American parents spend more time with 
their children in discussions of the proud 
deeds and idealistic traditions of our coun- 


It is our duty to see that the knowledge 
of this heritage is transmitted to our chil- 
dren. Our efforts in that direction have 
been hampered by so-called progressive ed- 
ucators. Over the last 30 years they have 
succeeded in introducing into many schools 
the so-called core curriculum. Under this 
system, history, Government, geography, 
English, and possibly other subjects are 
thrown together in a core course, taught by 
one teacher. At best, it is not always easy 
to secure teachers with sufficient knowledge 
of one of these subjects to teach it well. 
To find teachers who can teach all of them 
effectively is almost a hopeless dream. 

In many cases the result is that students 
complete the course with little knowledge 
of any of the subjects involved. 

Some years ago the New York Times con- 
ducted a survey to determine the proficiency 
of college freshmen in American history. 
Seven thousand students in 36 colleges and 
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universities in all sections of the country 
were examined. 

A large majority of the college freshmen 
showed that they had virtually no knowl- 
edge of even the most elementary aspects 
of American history. They knew almost 
nothing about many phases of our country's 
growth and development. 

Many of the students could not identify 
such names as Abraham Lincoln, Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, or Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

They had little conception of the signifi- 
cant trends that have made the United 
States the Nation it is today. 

Even more alarming than the lack of 
knowledge was the amount of misinforma- 
tion that the survey disclosed. 

For example, 1,705 of the 7,000 students, 
or almost 25 percent, did not know that 
Abraham Lincoln was President of the United 
States during the Civil War. Over 150 stu- 
dents thought that Jefferson Davis was Presi- 
dent of the United States during that period. 
Only 1,126 of the 7,000 students, or 16 per- 
cent, were familiar with the contributions 
made by Thomas Jefferson. Nearly 50 per- 
cent of the students confused President An- 
drew Jackson with Gen. Thomas J. “Stone- 
wall” Jackson of Civil War fame. 

Forty men were listed as President of the 
United States who never held that office. 

The catalog of deplorable ignorance 
could be continued almost indefinitely, but 
these few examples serve to illustrate our 
need. The situation becomes more alarming 
when we reflect that this examination was 
given, not to school dropouts or to vocational 
students, but to those actually enrolled in 
a program of higher education. 

One of the conclusions reached as a result 
of this study was that students are in need 
of a course in U.S, history on the college or 
university level. The results may also indi- 
cate that we need more emphasis on the 
subject on the secondary level. 

Factual and inspirational sketches in 
American history might even replace such 
insipid narratives as “John and Jane Visit 
the Garbage Dump” as reading material on 
the elementary level. 

Forty years or more ago, 1 year was de- 
voted to the high school course in American 
history. The passing years have made it 
necessary to include much additional mate- 
rial. It may be that the course has been 
spread too thin. It is possible that 2 years 
rather than 1 should be devoted to the 
American history course in our high schools. 

Cicero said, “Not to know what happened 
before one was born is always to be a child.” 
We cannot go about this world of men as 
children. 

A factory worker can push the buttons of 
an industrial machine with little knowledge 
of the technology behind the machine; but 
if he pushes the buttons of a voting machine 
without knowledge of American history and 
Government, our Nation is in danger. 

In times of peril a nation can count among 
its resources not only its material strength 
but also its heritage of the spirit, a treasure 
built up by the struggles and accomplish- 
ments of generations of patriots and pio- 
neers. 

Our revolutionary ancestors bequeathed to 
us such a heritage in their triumph over 
the formidable odds posed against them by 
the might of the British Empire, 

Their descendants and those who came 
later to our shores perfected that liberty. 
They added to our heritage by their forti- 
tude and courage in the conquest of the 
frontier and by their industry and initiative 
in the development of our resources. 

Your organization, I know, has been ex- 
tremely active in teaching American princi- 
ples to our children and I am convinced that 
these efforts will be rewarded many times 
over. For the youngsters who today learn 
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and appreciate our American heritage will 
be the patriotic voters who fight alien phi- 
losophies tomorrow, and it is in them that 
we may find our Nation's survival in freedom. 

It is my sincere hope that your cam- 
paign spreads and is taken up by other 
societies, associations, and organizations 
throughout the land. 


SEEK REBIRTH OF PATRIOTISM 


All of us, particularly you and I who are 
so aware of the dangers America faces, must 
work toward a rebirth of patriotism if we are 
to halt the erosion of our constitutional 
rights and restore the freedoms which our 
forefathers meant us to have. 

Let us explain to our children the impor- 
tance of historical events. Let's point out 
the significance of our national holidays— 
and we have several coming up soon. Let's 
make sure they understand the why 
of American history. 

The history of America is the record of 
the experiences upon which our institutions 
are built. If we are to keep and develop 
these institutions, we must learn the names, 
dates, places, thoughts, ambitions, passions, 
sacrifices, and splendors that make up the 
story of human experience in America. 

Today America is challenged by history. 
We can meet that challenge only if we know 
our history. We can be true to our heritage 
only if we understand that heritage. 

The challenge can neither be declined nor 
ignored. The forfeit is freedom—national 
and personal alike. 

Let's think of the cherished principles that 
are enunciated in founding documents when 
we observe the anniversary of our inde- 
pendence in July. Let us remind ourselves 
that if our constitutional freedoms are de- 
stroyed, then all freedom itself will vanish 
from the earth. Let us not forget that it 
was our revolution, our beliefs and courage, 
which set the pattern followed by other na- 
tions throughout the world in winning their 
own independence. 

And let us always keep in mind that what 
made our forefathers sacrifice their lives for 
this country was patriotism, but not of the 
simple type which has been exhibited in a 
thousand wars and revolutions since the be- 
ginning of time. It was the true and dedi- 
cated patriotism which is so firmly rooted in 
human rights, individual liberties and per- 
sonal freedoms. 

We cannot, indeed, we shall not desecrate 
the graves of those great patriots who died 
that we may be free by supinely abandoning 
the fruits of their victory. 

It is your fight, and mine, and our chil- 
dren’s. With firm dedication to the princi- 
ples of our historic heritage, we will win. 


Secretary Freeman Should Resign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
second a motion offered here yesterday 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Barr. He called upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Free- 
man, to submit his resignation to the 
President, to be effective immediately. 

This is certainly a most timely sug- 
gestion. Since Mr. Freeman took office, 
we have learned that the number of Agri- 
culture Department employees has in- 
creased in a startling inverse ratio to 
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the decrease in the number of the Na- 
tion’s farmers. If Mr. Freeman should 
depart, this disparagement would be re- 
duced by one. 

Of course, I am not suggesting that 
this remedy would be anything but tem- 
porary. Someone undoubtedly would 
take his place. But the farmers of the 
Nation might then entertain the hope, 
even if it were a forlorn one, that Mr. 
Freeman’s replacement might not sup- 
port a farm program which has lost all 
semblance of sanity. 

They might even hope for a reduction 
in the vast army of Department of Agri- 
culture snoopers who are going about the 
country to make sure that our farm 
lands are not too productive. Our farm- 
ers, without Freeman, might dare to 
hope that a new Secretary would even 
let them grow enough feed grains to feed 
their own livestock and poultry. Then 
they wouldn't have to go out and buy 
their feed at unrealistic support prices. 

The farmers would not be alone in 
hailing the departure of Mr. Freeman. 
The taxpayers would join their ranks. 
They are footing the bill for about half 
of the Nation’s farm income, which is 
now about $12 billion a year. The Con- 
gress generously, with the taxpayers’ 
money, appropriates about $6 billion a 
year to support Mr. Freeman’s farm 
price support program. 

In the B.F. (before Freeman) years, 
one of our most stable and successful 
farm products was soybeans. The pro- 
duction was selling out, at home and 
abroad. But now Mr. Freeman has $50 
million worth of them in his bean bins. 
He has also piled up $300 million worth 
of butter, cheese, and dried milk in Gov- 
ernment warehouses. By August, cotton 
support at 32 cents per pound will ac- 
count for an unprecedented 10 million 
bales in Freeman's warehouse stockpile. 

Certainly a new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would have to try awfully hard to 
beat this kind of a record. But if Free- 
man would only quit, we might all hope 
that the new man would not try so hard. 


The Warsaw Uprising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, before 
this month comes to a close, all of us 
should pause for a moment and pay trib- 
ute to those brave men, women, and chil- 
dren of the Warsaw Ghetto, who 20 
years ago this month, rose in revolt 
against the ruthless oppression of Nazi 
tyranny. Theirs is a tragic, heartbreak- 
ing story, an all too vivid reminder of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

The outstanding bravery of these 
Polish Jews and their 6 million brethren 
who died in Nazi horror camps, cannot 
and should not be forgotten. As others 
the world over have, let us join in rever- 
ence for the memory of these brave 
people. 
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Administration Tax Bill Would Help 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Taxation of 
the House Select Committee on Small 
Business, I have worked for the last sev- 
eral years in the area of the tax struc- 
ture as it effects the opportunities for 
expansion of our independent businesses. 
I have sponsored legislation as have other 
members of the committee, because we 
feel that our hearings have shown clear- 
ly that our Main Street small business 
firms are placed at an unfair disadvan- 
tage under the present system in com- 
parison with giant corporation competi- 
tors. 

I am happy that President Kennedy’s 
tax proposals, now being considered by 
the distinguished Committee on Ways 
and Means, contain several provisions 
which would have a healthy, stimulating 
effect on small business enterprises in 
the United States. 

In a letter to the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, WILBur Mutts, I recently set forth 
these provisions in detail. They are of 
such significance that I want to call them 
to the attention of Members, as they af- 
fect the small business economy, by en- 
tering here the full text of the letter: 


SELECT ComMMITTER ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1963. 
Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: In connection with 
the administration’s tax bill now pending 
before your committee, I should like to call 
your attention to several provisions of the 
bill which would have a salutary effect on 
small business enterprises in the United 
States. The Subcommittee on Taxation of 
the House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the 87th Congress, in its final report, 
dated January 3, 1963, made the following 
observation: 

“Taxation has two major areas of impact 
on the business community in general; each 
acts with even greater effect within the 
small-business sector. The first of these is 
the effect upon business profits. Since, as 
has been shown in this report, small busi- 
nesses produce a smaller net profit than 
larger businesses, any retarding effect caused 
by the tax structure is naturally more of an 
impedance upon small businesses. 

“The primary area of impact, though, is 
upon the availability of investment capital. 
Present tax laws discourage investment in 
small businesses. Since most small busi- 
nesses are obliged to use retained income to 
finance expansion, this is, of course, directly 
related to the impact of taxation upon 
profits. 

In view of the public hearings which your 
committee is now conducting on the Presi- 
dent’s tax recommendations, I believe the 
best interests of the small business commu- 
nity would be served by directing the atten- 
tion of your committee to certain provisions 
in the administration’s bill which would help 
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the small businessman overcome the prob- 
lems mentioned in the report of the Sub- 
committee on Taxation. Specifically, I 
would commend to you the following provi- 
sions included in the President’s recom- 
mendations.” 

1. Rate reductions—individuals and cor- 
porations.—The Select Small Business Com- 
mittee of the House in its final report to the 
83d Congress in 1954 reached the following 
conclusions which I believe to be equally as 
valid in 1963: 

“This committee is of the opinion that 
current tax rates have acted as a major deter- 
rent to an improved competitive status for 
small business enterprises. As mentioned 
earlier, many small concerns have been un- 
able to retain sufficient earnings after taxes 
to finance necessary expansion through ad- 
ditions to working capital and fixed assets. 
Lack of capital has, therefore, placed undue 
emphasis on longer term borrowing which 
in itself has been difficult to obtain. It is 
felt that a healthier climate for small busi- 
ness might be achieved through further re- 
lief from the tax burden.” 

The corporate and individual tax rate re- 
ductions recommended by the President 
should contribute substantially to this 
healthier climate. The after-tax profits of 
the small enterprises will immediately in- 
crease as a result of the recommended cor- 
porate and individual rate reductions. Also, 
the reduction in rates should have the most 
desirable effect of attracting new risk capi- 
tal to small business as a direct result of 
the increase in profitability of these enter- 
prises. For the same reasons, the borrowing 
power of these small firms should improve. 
The proposed modifications in the taxation 
of capital gains of individuals and corpora- 
tions should result in increased investment 
in small companies as investors discover that 
the lower effective rates of tax on capital 
gains facilitates new investment decisions. 

I would particularly direct your attention 
to the recommendations which would reduce 
corporate income tax rates for companies 
with a net income of $25,000 or less from 
30 to 22 percent. For many years, small 
business spokesmen and interested congres- 
sional and executive study groups have urged 
upon Congress the necessity of reducing ef- 
fective tax rates on net income of $25,000 
or less, For example, the House Small Bus- 
iness Committee recommended at the con- 
clusion of the 84th Congress in 1958 that 
the existing rate structure be amended to 
effect a substantial reduction of the corpo- 
rate income tax rates on small corporations. 
In 1959, at the close of the 85th Congress, 
the committee recommended legislation 
which would have reversed the existing cor- 
porate normal and surtax rates and increased 
the surtax exemption. Since we have pre- 
viously advocated reversal of the surtax and 
normal rates, I am, of course, pleased that 
it is now an administration proposal and 
heartily endorse the proposal. 

2. Income averaging: The incomes of un- 
incorporated businesses, farmers, and ranch- 
ers vary widely from year to year; the in- 
come-averaging provision contained in the 
President's proposals would be of particular 
benefit to these small businessmen. If the 
impact of high tax rates on “bunched in- 
come” can be lessened, many small, unin- 
corporated businessmen will receive the 
equivalent of a substantial tax rate reduc- 
tion, This, in turn, will promote the favor- 
able results mentioned above in connection 
with the direct rate reductions, 

8. Multiple corporations: In 1958, the 
House Committee on Small Business specifi- 
cally recommended that the tax laws be ex- 
amined to see if they could be amended to 
assist the small retailer in his struggle for 
survival. The administration’s multiple- 
corporation proposal should directly serve 
this goal. Under existing law, chains of mul- 
ticorporate units are in effect paying small 
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business tax rates by virtue of the multiple 
$25,000 surtax exemptions available to these 
units, yet they are simultaneously benefiting 
from the economies inherent in large busi- 
nesses, As a result, the genuine small busi- 
nessman or small corporation is placed at a 
competitive disadvantage vis-a-vis large 
businesses which are operating in multiple- 
form. A collateral effect of this 
tax inequity is to render the truly small en- 
a less attractive investment. The 
President’s proposal would allow only one 
surtax exemption to multicorporate enter- 
prises, and thus restore competitive balance 
and enhance the prospects of small busi- 
nesses to attract outside capital. 

4. Research and development: The admin- 
istration recommends, subject to certain 
conditions, a current deduction for tax pur- 
poses for expenditures for machinery and 
equipment used directly in research and de- 
velopment activities. Under the general rule 
of the proposal, expenditures for equipment 
used only part time for research and devel- 
opment purposes, or used to any extent in 
the performance of a Federal contract would 
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not qualify for immediate deductions. 
Nevertheless, under a special provision for 
small business, any expenditures for equip- 
ment used directly for research and develop- 
ment could be expensed in an amount up to 
4 percent of $500,000 of total expenditures 
for research and development. For purposes 
of this special provision, equipment used 
only part time but at least 50 percent of the 
time for research and development would 
qualify, as would research and development 
equipment not used exclusively in the per- 
formance of a Federal contract. The current 
deduction for research and development ex- 
penditures for equipment used in Federal 
contract work should materially improve the 
position of the small businessman in compet- 
ing for Government contracts. In the final 
report of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee to the 87th Congress, the committee con- 
cluded that the percentage of Government 
contract awards for research and develop- 
ment going to small business was inadequate. 
The President's proposal should increase the 
capability of small firms to participate in 
these programs. The long-term interests 
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and perhaps the ultimate survival of this 
country will depend to a considerable extent 
upon the effectiveness and speed with which 
its defense research and development pro- 
gram is carried out. Small business has con- 
tributed in the past to this important effort, 
and I believe the enactment of the President’s 
proposal will provide incentives for future 
participation. 

I am hopeful that your committee will 
give serious consideration to the effect of 
new tax legislation on the small businessman 
as you begin executive sessions on the ad- 
ministration’s bill. The strength and health 
of the small business community which the 
President's proposals will generate should 
provide a strong stimulant for the entire 
economy. Since this result is of such vital 
importance to this country today, I believe 
that the President’s proposals deserve your 
most serious consideration, 

Sincerely yours, 

Tom STEED, 
Member of Congress, Chairman, Subcom- 
mittee on Taxation, Select Committee 
on Small Business. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WeEpnespay, May 1, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Harold L. Gore, chaplain, St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D.C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Proverbs 29:23: A man’s pride shall 
bring him low; but honour shall uphold 
the humble in spirit. 

O God, our Heavenly Father, from 
whom we come, without whom we are 
nothing, and to whom we owe everything 
that we are and have, mercifully grant 
to us an awareness of Thy presence, that 
in the execution of the responsibilities 
which are ours we may not feel alone. 
Instill in us the sense of purpose that 
enables us to see our work as work for 
Thee, and, therefore, Thy work. In dif- 
ficulties may we not be ashamed to ad- 
mit our limitations and in accomplish- 
ments may we not overestimate our 
abilities. Help us to see ourselves not 
as masters but as servants, and as serv- 
ants, our principal duty, that of humble 
obedience. Through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris], I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce may sit 
during general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


THE FORGE OF DEMOCRACY—THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, “The 
Forge of Democracy—The House of Rep- 
resentatives”—is the work of Neil Mac- 
Neil. It is an aptly titled, excellent, well- 
written biography of this House. It was 
penned by a highly competent, engaging, 
and brilliant writer. 

Neil MacNeil knows this House of 
Representatives—its strength and its 
power—its weakness and its failures—as 
few reporters do. When many others in 
his profession have concentrated on an- 
other body, he has made it his business 
to study and understand this body. His 
intimate knowledge of its inner work- 
ings, his personal acquaintance with 
many Members, his fine appreciation of 
what is accomplished here have caused 
him to admire and love this place. 

Because he combines a friendly per- 
sonality, fine intellect, and a high degree 
of fairness and objectivity, it is easy to 
understand the high regard in which he 
is held by those who know him on this 
Hill and by his associates in the great 
field of journalism. 

“The Forge of Democracy” fills a vac- 
uum in the vivid, fascinating story of 
this House. I am sure that historians 
and students will avidly welcome and 
acclaim its publication. 

Richard L. Lyons, who so ably and 
fairly covers the activities on this side 
of the Capitol for the Washington Post, 
is another of the all-too-few reporters 
who know this House. Let me quote 
him on this book: 

Strangely almost nothing has been writ- 
ten on the House as an institution. Pieces 
of its story have been stuffed into biography 
and political science tracts. But aside from 
George B. Galloway’s slender volume 2 years 
ago, Neil MacNeil’s book is the first effort in 
nearly half a century to trace the growth of 
the House as a living institution, relate its 


present to its past, and put it in perspective. 
It is a major and valuable contribution. 


Listen to Neil MacNeil as he brings 


his fine work to a close: 


The House of Representatives was created 
in the 18th century as the representative 
branch of the Government. The 19th cen- 


tury saw the President claim the same rep- 
resentative character. The 20th century 
found the once aristocratic Senate making 
the same claim, and even the Supreme 
Court has taken on a representative quality. 
The history of the American Republic has 
been the continuing success of the Nation’s 
continuing experiment in freedom through 
representative government. 

In this historic process, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has played a primary and funda- 
mental role, and by so doing, the House has 
helped create a nation more prosperous, 
more powerful, and more free than the world 
has ever known. The House has been, in 
this larger sense, the solemn assembly of 
which Josiah Quincy spoke a century and 
a half ago. 

It has remained what it was then, the 
representative of the people, the depositary 
of their power and the image of their wis- 
dom, 


Mr. Speaker, I noted that the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana and ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, Senator 
MANSFIELD, paid tribute to Neil MacNeil 
and his book in remarks made on the 
Senate floor yesterday. I am delighted 
and happy to join in this praise and I 
congratulate Time magazine’s chief con- 
gressional correspondent, Neil MacNeil, 
for the great contribution he has made 
to history in his story of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted that our colleague from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Botanp] has taken this 
time to pay a well-deserved tribute to a 
great Capitol reporter, Neil MacNeil, for 
the fine book he has written on the 
House of Representatives, under the title 
of “The Forge of Democracy.” 

It has been my privilege to read this 
book from cover to cover. 

As an historical document on the 
House of Representatives, it has no 
equal; as a report of the activities of 
the House which I have known during 
my service here, it is an unusually accu- 
rate treatise. Mr. MacNeil has been a 
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close observer of the House and an able 
and devoted student of its processes. I 
believe he has succeeded in describing 
the role of the House and in stating its 
position in the American system of gov- 
ernment as no other person who has 
written in this field in recent years. His 
book should help give to the House the 
public image which it deserves. 

The House of Representatives is the 
most important arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, because it is the people’s arm. 
It may not always have been the most 
spectacular or the most glamorous, but 
it has always been the most responsive 
to the people's will. 

Mr. MacNeil has told this story 
through the lives and services of many 
of those immortal Americans who have 
preceded us here. He has brought many 
of our most renowned predecessors back 
to life and described their activities in 
this historic Chamber. He has told us 
who it was that made the House what 
it is. 

The book will appeal particularly to 
Members of the House who are familiar 
with the proceedings of the House, who 
know their colleagues, who know some- 
thing about the day-to-day, the week- 
to-week, and the year-by-year operations 
of this body. 

This book comes as one of the few 
that describes the House we know. Most 
textbooks on Government fail to do that. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Neil MacNeil 
on his fine work. I recommend it to my 
colleagues, to students, and to all those 
interested in representative government 
as it operates in our country. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, by the 
generosity of Mr. MacNeil, I have a copy 
of his book. I have not finished reading 
it, but I have read far enough to know 
that he has written a good account of 
the position, the prestige, and the stand- 
ing of the House of Representatives. 

As one who has served here, may I say, 
Mr. Speaker, almost the major part of 
my life; as one who certainly has spent 
most of his adult years here in the House 
of Representatives; and, as one who has 
elected to stay in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when other very attractive op- 
portunitics have been offered, I have 
through the years become not jealous of 
the position of the House of Representa- 
tives; I have become one who believes 
that the House of Representatives 
through the years has in truth and in 
fact been the forge of democracy. 

So, I am happy on this occasion to join 
in commendation of Neil MacNeil who 
has written a very readable book, one 
that I hope will be read by millions of 
Americans who, reading it, will be bet- 
ter informed as to the position of the 
House of Representatives in this great 
Republic which, after all, is a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. BorAx D], the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, (Mr. ALBERT], and the distin- 
guished minority leader, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. I think it 
fitting that these remarks should be made 
on today. This is May 1. This is the 
day that we have established in our coun- 
try to counteract the Communist cele- 
bration on May 1—a celebration which 
we have called Law Day. All over our 
country today we are marking this oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Speaker, one cannot talk about 
law, about justice, and about all of the 
other concepts which have made this 
country what it is, the greatest country 
in the history of mankind, without re- 
flecting on the magnificent role played 
by the House of Representatives in estab- 
lishing and maintaining these freedoms. 
We have some people in our country 
today as in the past who like to criticize 
this body, who say that we have been 
unable to keep up with the times, so to 
speak. Yet when we look at the record 
and realize what the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the other body, for that 
matter, have done in moving the United 
States ahead in the space age, the atomic 
age, through the magnificent develop- 
ments of the 20th century, then I think 
we can renew our faith in popular gov- 
ernment as represented by the House of 
Representatives and dismiss the critics 
as men of little faith. 

I think this book needed writing. I 
think Mr. MacNeil has done an out- 
standing service in writing it, and I join 
with all of the others in extending con- 
gratulations to him. He is an outstand- 
ing writer and a fine man. He is a credit 
to his profession. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join the leadership on both sides 
and the man who instigated this, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Bonanp] in praising and 
bringing to the attention of our col- 
leagues this extraordinary book. 

It is, I believe, the best book on the 
House of Representatives that has been 
written to date in American history. 
Certainly this is true in modern times. 
It is full of history. It is full of anec- 
dotes. It is altogether a fascinating 
book. This view, which is obviously 
shared by many of us who have read it, 
is also shared by a man who knows more 
of the precedents and the history of the 
House of Representatives than any man 
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living. I refer to the Parliamentarian, 
Lewis Deschler. 

Mr. Speaker, Lewis Deschler is quoted 
as saying: 

I found “Forge of Democracy” so fascinat- 
ing that I could not lay it down. A great 
book, it makes abundantly clear the complex 
inner workings of the House of Representa- 
tives and gives the House the recognition 
that it deserves for its endeavors and 
achievements. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this book to 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to all those in this coun- 
try who are truly interested in our Gov- 
ernment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, for a better 
knowledge and greater appreciation of 
this body in which we serve, I urge every 
Member of the House of Representatives 
to read Neil MacNeil’s superb book 
“Forge of Democracy.” More impor- 
tantly, all Americans should study it 
carefully in order to secure a better un- 
derstanding of the interesting history 
and vital role the House has played in 
the preservation and expansion of the 
Nation’s freedom. This book is a timely 
and affirmative answer to the criticisms 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. I congratulate the author on a 
scholarly commentary and on his most 
helpful contribution to a proper evalua- 
tion of the legislative process. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in their laudation of 
the book, “Forge of Democracy,” written 
by my good friend, Neil MacNeil. I 
thoroughly enjoyed reading this book. 
It is scholarly without being dull. He 
presents the facts in a readable manner. 
He gives meaning and life and color to 
historic events and personages, some 
well known and others little known. 
This book should be must reading for 
those who wish to understand the Con- 
gress, and particularly the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This book is of such 
character that it would make excellent 
supplemental reading for any textbook 
on government. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who have 
spent so many years in the House of 
Representatives and who love this House 
of Representatives, as so often said by 
the late Speaker Sam Rayburn, find in 
this book many, many things of tre- 
mendous interest. Neil MacNeil has 
made a distinct contribution in having 
the House better understood as the voice 
of the American people. My congratu- 
m to Neil on an extraordinary, fine 
book. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in commending this his- 
toric book on the House of Representa- 
tives. Ihave had an opportunity to read 
this book. It is a significant book be- 
cause it effectively and lucidly analyzes 
the historical role of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It places in proper per- 
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spective the very crucial and decisive 
role the House was designed to play and 
has played in the history of this great 
country of ours. There is no other his- 
tory of the House of Representatives that 
shows the insight and the understanding 
of this body so well. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this book to 
my colleagues in the House. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
name of a distinguished resident of the 
Sixth Congressional District of Mary- 
land has been mentioned on this floor 
today. Certainly nothing that has been 
said about Neil MacNeil overemphasizes 
or exaggerates his fine qualities as a 
writer. 

Neil MacNeil has said that his purpose 
in writing the “Forge of Democracy” was 
to “define the House of Representatives.” 

In so doing he has quoted a number 
of earlier descriptions of this great body 
which his animated scholarship has 
brought to light. 

One that caught my eye was that of 
an 18th-century commentator: 

The design of the House of Representatives 
is to represent the people of the United 
States, and to protect their liberties. 

In protecting the liberties of the peo- 
ple, this House collectively and its Mem- 
bers individually are often misunder- 
stood. Catcalls, calumny, and caricature 
are the result. Members are accused of 
bolshevism on one hand and negative 
obstructionism on the other. In most 
cases they are guilty of neither, but have 
been representing their people in accord- 
ance with their conscience and in the 
light of their experience in life. 

Neil MacNeil tells how the House op- 
erates and the way in which the Mem- 
bers of this body dedicate themselves to 
their high calling. The problems of the 
House are described and analyzed. The 
achievements of the House in preserving 
liberty are recorded. 

In my judgment, this history of the 
House will make it at once more human 
and more understandable, and at the 
same time more noble and elevated in 
the opinions of men and women through- 
out the world. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to join my colleagues in praise of 
Neil MacNeil for his outstanding work 
“Forge of Democracy.” This book is 
written by a true student of the legis- 
lative process who has recorded the ac- 
tions of the House of Representatives in 
true form. 

The importance of the House is often 
underestimated by those who do not un- 
derstand its constitutional powers and 
its actual operations. Neil MacNeil does 
with accuracy. 

“Forge of Democracy” should be read 
by each Member of Congress and all 
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Americans who want to have a greater 
understanding of the body that speaks 
as the voice of the American people. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have permission to extend their remarks 
on the subject of Neil MacNeil’s book, 
“Forge of Democracy,” at this point in 
the Record; and that all Members have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on that subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Neil 
MacNeil’s “Forge of Democracy” is a 
gripping epic of the House of Represent- 
atives. Mr. MacNeil has succeeded in 
portraying the House as the living, dy- 
namic, political institution that we, as 
Members, know it to be. It brings to 
the reader historically accurate infor- 
mation about its membership, past and 
present, and presents it in a manner that 
brings each episode to life. 

I have known Mr. MacNeil for many 
years and his book reflects his sincerity 
and the tremendous effort that he has 
put into its writing. I congratulate him 
for making this excellent documentary 
on the history of the House of Repre- 
sentatives available to the reading pub- 
lic, and to students of government. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries have 
permission to sit until 1 o’clock today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CASTROPHOBIA—A LATIN AMERI- 
CAN EPIDEMIC 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the predictions are that a disease seems 
to be spreading through our sister con- 
tinent to the south. Castrophobia, a new 
form of virus, is emanating from Com- 
munist Cuba to infect the nations of 
Latin America. Fidel Castro’s disillu- 
sioned former administrative aid re- 
cently predicted that Communist take- 
over of Latin America is imminent. 
Joaquin Ossorio, just arrived in the 
United States after being freed through 
arrangements of lawyer James Donovan 
last week, said in Miami that “Mexico 
will go first, Cuba will be the base, and 
the takeover has been prepared there.” 

Ossorio continued by saying that he 
did not believe the United States could 
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stop the Communists even if they tried. 
Americans know better. 

Mr. Speaker, how fortunate we are in 
the United States to be privileged to live 
in a stable society, with government 
chosen and upheld in systematic order. 
This fact comes to us clearly today, 
May 1, Law Day. Yet to the south, 
many nations of Latin America are in 
comparative chaos. Life and property 
there are protected by law at one mo- 
ment, are cubject to destruction the next. 

Mr. Speaker, Law Day brings to every 
American the responsibility to honor and 
strengthen the system under which we 
live. Law Day should cause our Govern- 
ment to examine the responsibility it has 
to the governed. And Law Day points up 
the great need for this Nation to exercise 
its responsibility for leadership in this 
hemisphere to stem the tide of commu- 
nism in Latin America. 


BLACKOUT ON CRIME NEWS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, for 
almost a year now I have raised the 
issue on the floor of this House of the 
high incidence of crime in the District 
of Columbia and the impossibility for 
people in the District or their visiting 
friends to walk the streets of the Dis- 
ras either day or night, for fear of their 

ves. 

I am calling the attention of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia to 
this situation. They are now holding 
hearings on legislation to try to correct 
it. I am wondering how many of us 
recognize that within the last 10 days, 
as they have gone through the Washing- 
ton newspapers, they have found abso- 
lutely no record of the crime in the 
District of Columbia. It has been 
blacked out of the newspapers. I find 
on just a little investigation that the 
Police Department is being prevented 
from issuing this information to the 
press. The Committee on the District 
of Columbia should be investigating, and 
if they are not I hope they will, investi- 
gate this crackdown on the Police De- 
partment to keep this important news 
out of the newspapers. When you talk 
about managing the news, they have got 
it right here in the District of Columbia 
so far as the Police Department is con- 
cerned. I think it is a crime that that 
news is being blacked out of the news- 
papers. I am surprised the press has 
not said something about it. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 35] 
Aspinall Healey Roosevelt 
Beermann Hébert Ryan, Mich 
Buckley Leggett St. Onge 
Celler Lennon tt 
Chenoweth Lloyd Shelley 
Conte Miller, Calif Sisk 
Davis, Tenn. Nedzi Staebler 
Dawson Powell Van Pelt 
Edmondson Reid, III. Walter 
Flynt Rivers, Alaska White 
Forrester Rivers, S. C. Willis 
Hagan, Ga. Rogers, Colo 
Hansen Rogers, Tex 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 396 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK ACT EX- 
TENSION 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 325 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 3872) 
to increase the lending authority of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank o” Washington, to extend 
the period within which the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington may exercise its func- 
tions, and for other purposes. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SMITH], pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for the consideration of the bill H.R. 
3872, a bill to increase the lending au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, to extend the period within 
which the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington may exercise its functions, and 
for other purposes. 

The resolution is an open rule, provid- 
ing for 2 hours of general debate. 

The purpose of the bill is to extend the 
life of the Export-Import Bank for 5 
years, to increase the bank’s authoriza- 
tion for insurance and guarantee from 
$1 to $2 billion, and to increase the limi- 
tation on the amount of loans, guaran- 
tees, and insurance outstanding at any 
time from $7 to $9 billion. 
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Mr. Speaker, when the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN], 
chairman of the Committee on 

and Currency, appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Rules to request a rule on this 
bill, he stated that he would offer an 
amendment to the bill which would re- 
move the Treasury borrowing authority 
for the Export-Import Bank from the 
bill, and would substitute therefor the 
provision that annual appropriations 
would be requested for the lending au- 
thority. I have seen the amendment, 
which is in the nature of a substitute, 
and it will be offered when the House goes 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume, and ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, House Resolution 325 is a 2-hour open 
rule. On its adoption the House will 
consider H.R. 3872, which is a bill to 
increase the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, to 
extend the period within which the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington may 
exercise its functions, and for other 
purposes. 

This bill would, first, extend the life of 
the Export-Import Bank for 5 years to 
June 30, 1968; second, increase the lend- 
ing authority of the Bank by $2 billion; 
and, third, authorize a $1 billion increase 
pay exporter insurance program of the 


So far as I know there has only been 
one point of controversy on this bill. 
That turns on the point of whether the 
$2 billion of increased lending authority 
of the Bank would be financed by back- 
door borrowing from the Treasury or 
with appropriated funds. 

The chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee in his appearance 
before the Rules Committee, informed 
our committee he would offer an amend- 
ment when the bill was brought before 
the House, to subject the provision of 
funds for the increased lending authority 
to the appropriations process. I believe 
that should eliminate the controversy on 
the bill. 

There is general agreement the Ex- 
port-Import Bank has operated on a 
sound business basis and that it is a valu- 
able instrument in assisting private fi- 
nancial institutions in financing our for- 
eign trade. 

Now it is known, of course, if the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
offers an amendment here which he has 
stated he will do, which eliminates the 
back-door spending and ties it down to 
appropriated funds, it can then, of 
course, go to the other body and the 
back-door spending language could be 
inserted back into the bill. Then it will 
come back over here and there may be 
a conference and it may be that we would 
eventually find that language in the bill. 

So, in order to make a little history 
on the rule here today, I would like to 
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ask some questions of the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PaTMAN] so 
that we can determine specifically what 
his intent is and what his attitude 
throughout this legislative procedure will 
be. Would the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Patman] be so kind as to answer a 
few questions for me? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of California. My under- 
standing is that you intend to offer an 
amendment deleting the back-door 
spending and tie it down to appropriated 
funds; is that correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is my plan and pur- 
pose and I will offer a substitute to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert language as follows: 

In order further to enable the Bank to 
carry out its objects and purposes under 
this “Act, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed upon an appropria- 
tion of funds for that purpose to purchase 
from time to time such additional obliga- 
tions as the Bank may issue in an amount 
not to exceed $2,000,000,000 outstanding at 
any one time. 


Mr. SMITH of California. May I ask 
the gentleman further: We are aware 
that if it goes to the other body and it is 
amended there and the language on 
back-door spending is put back in, then I 
wonder what your position will be follow- 
ing that? 

Mr.PATMAN. As a conferee I will up- 
hold the position of the House, and I feel 
it will be the duty and obligation of 
each of the conferees on the part of the 
House to assume that attitude and be 
firm in that position. 

Mr. SMITH of California. May I ask 
if the language is the same as you told 
me before we started on the rule, then 
you would be adamant in your position 
with respect to the position of the House? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. The 
gentleman uses the correct word to de- 
scribe it. We would be adamant in our 
position. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I have 
been informed by one of the Members on 
this side that if this bill comes back with 
that back-door language in it, he would 
ve = ia and send it to the Rules Commit- 


Mr. PATMAN. Of course, if the other 
body should be adamant in its position, 
then we would have no legislation at all. 
This act expires on June 30. I think 
this legislation is too important for either 
side or for any Member not to try to get 
the act extended, and if we get into an 
impasse, then we would have to do the 
best we can after consulting those with 
whom we should consult and take such 
action as the leaders and others feel we 
ought to take. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Just one 
other question, if I may. 

One of the Members came to me just 
a short while ago and stated to me that 
he had heard information or a rumor to 
the effect that the Export-Import Bank 
has just recently concluded a loan to 
Communist Yugoslavia. Are you aware 
of anything like that? 

oe PATMAN. No, I am not aware 
of it. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I wonder if 
this information is brought to your at- 
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tention, if you will have your committee 
check into a situation like that. 

Mr. PATMAN. That would be some- 
thing that is up to the executive branch 
of the Government, I would assume. 
What kind of a loan is involved, if any? 
Is it possibly a loan that the gentleman 
from California might agree with? I 
do not know just what it might be. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I just do 
not happen to believe that the Export- 
Import Bank should be lending money 
to Communist Yugoslavia which is out 
to take over our Government. I would 
like to have somebody check that par- 
ticular situation to see if it exists. 

Mr. PATMAN. Generally, I am op- 
posed to doing any business with any 
Communist country, but it is conceivable 
if the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment in looking after the foreign affairs 
of our Government believes that loans 
should be made under certain conditions 
that would help the United States of 
America, then perhaps we might look 
at the thing in a different light. 

Mr. SMITH of California, I thank 
the gentleman. 

As far as I know, if the back-door 
spending is eliminated, and there are 
some 13 Members who signed the minor- 
ity report stating that was their objec- 
tion, the suggested amendment here will 
clear up that objection. There is no 
objection to the rule. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3872) to increase the 
lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, to extend the pe- 
riod within which the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington may exercise its 
functions, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H.R. 3872, with 
Mr. LANDRUM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, the purposes of H.R. 
3872 are not in controversy. 

One purpose is to extend the life of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
Under present law the life of the Bank 
expires on June 30 of this year. The 
bill would extend the life of the Bank for 
another 5 years, or until June 30, 1968. 

The second purpose of the bill is to 
enlarge the Bank’s lending, insurance 
and guarantee authority. At present the 
Bank is limited to $7 billion of loans and 
other obligations it can have outstand- 
ing at any one time. The bill would 
increase this amount by $2 billion. 

Within this increased total obliga- 
tional authority, the bill would also per- 
mit the Bank to have up to $2 billion 
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outstanding in the form of guarantees 
and insurance for export credit. At 
present the Bank is limited to $1 billion 
for this particular program. 

Our committee heard representatives 
of large and small businesses, repre- 
sentatives of banking, insurance, the 
AFL-CIO, the Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Cotton Council of America, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States,and others. All witnesses were in 
support of the proposal to extend the life 
of the Bank and increase its financing 
authority. 

EXIMBANK HAS GOOD RECORD 


The Export-Import Bank has made an 

extremely good record. It has been in 
existence now for more than 29 years. 
It has helped American business firms 
finance their exports abroad, and it has 
thus helped these firms make sales they 
otherwise would not have been able to 
make. These exports have also helped 
many underdeveloped countries of the 
world advance their economic develop- 
ment. The Bank has thus stimulated 
trade, all parties to which have bene- 
fited. 
Over most of the life of the Bank, it 
has been engaged in making what are 
called project loans. These are loans to 
some foreign government or private en- 
terprise, or to some American company 
operating abroad to develop facilities 
such as harbors, railroads, or factories. 
In these instances, the loans are made 
to the recipient country, or company, on 
the condition that U.S. business firms 
supply the materials, equipment and 
services which go into the project. Al- 
most all of these funds are required to be 
spent in the United States. Only in ex- 
ceptional cases, where some incidental 
part of a project is best secured from 
other sources, may any of the loan funds 
be spent other than in the United States. 
Such project loans involve credit of a 
rather long-term nature. 

In view of our acute balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, Congress in 1961 enacted 
legislation expanding the Bank’s guaran- 
tee and insurance authority, to enable 
the Bank to institute a program of export 
credits and guarantees. Such export 
credits and guarantees cover the whole 
range of commodity exports and usually 
involve credit of a rather short-term 
nature. 

Over the years that the Bank has been 
in operation it has paid its administra- 
tive expenses, paid for the cost of its 
money and still made a profit. 

The Bank is capitalized with $1 billion 
of stock, which is owned by the U.S. 
Treasury. The Bank has paid Treasury 
dividends on this stock amounting to $206 
million. In addition, the Bank has an 
earned surplus held as a reserve, 
amounting to $805 million. 

For its financial operations, the Bank 
is authorized to borrow funds from the 
Treasury—at present up to $7 billion. 
On the funds borrowed from the Treas- 
ury the Bank pays the Treasury an in- 
terest rate equal to the Treasury’s cost 
of borrowing 7-year money. 

HELPS BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

One point should be emphasized. 

The operations of the Export-Import 
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Bank do not create any flow of dollars 
abroad. On the contrary, the dollars 
which the Bank lends or spends never 
leave the United States. Its operations 
are indeed very helpful toward a correc- 
tion of the deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments. Last year the Bank’s operations 
made a net contribution of $700 million 
toward bringing our international pay- 
ments into balance. 

On the basis of the Bank’s record and 
the reliance we are now placing on the 
Bank to increase our exports and thus 
help correct our balance-of-payments 
problem, I believe there should be no 
objection to extending the life of the 
Bank and increasing its financing 
authority. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency reported the bill unanimously. 
Only one objection was made to the bill. 
This was an objection to the method 
whereby the Bank is financed. 


SO-CALLED BACK-DOOR FINANCING 


This objection is to the method by 
which the Bank has been financed over 
the last 29 years, which is the so-called 
back-door spending method. 

Because our balance-of- payments 
problem is an extremely critical one 
indeed, a problem which is influencing 
all of the economic policies of our Gov- 
ernment and because delay is inadvis- 
able—I will offer an amendment to the 
bill to require that the financial opera- 
tions of the Bank be approved by the 
Appropriations Committees of the House 
and the Senate. 

Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that after this bill had been 
reported by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and the Secretary of the 
Treasury advised one of the committees 
of the House that the purposes of 
this legislation could be accomplished 
through the appropriations process, it 
has been decided to recommend the pro- 
cedure which the gentleman from Texas 
has just described; is that not correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. The majority leader is 
correct according to my understanding. 
Since the gentleman mentioned that un- 
favorable testimony of Secretary Dillon, 
I will place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point, by permission granted when 
we go back into the House, the actual 
testimony before the Appropriations 
Subcommittee referred to by the distin- 
guished majority leader of which the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] is 
chairman; and I will also put in the 
questions and answers. 

Our committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency was strongly in favor of continuing 
financing in the same manner the Bank 
has been financed over the 29 years of 
its life, which is improperly labeled 
“back-door financing.” We were strong 
for it. Our committee voted the bill out 
that way. Of course, the Republicans, 
the minority, voted the other way on that 
one point. However, they are for the 
Export-Import Bank. They are for 
everything except the method of fi- 
nancing. 
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After we had reported the bill out we 
discovered that a statement was being 
circulated to other Members of the House 
containing this testimony of Secretary 
Dillon, and our opponents were citing 
this testimony as a good reason why they 
could not support the committee’s posi- 
tion on what they call back-door fi- 
nancing. Naturally this testimony was 
very damaging to our cause. 

I will insert Mr. Dillon’s statement in 
the RECORD. 


SECRETARY DILLON ON THE METHOD OF 
FINANCING 


The following colloquy with Secretary 
of the Treasury Dillon took place before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Treasury-Post Office 
Departments and Executive Office ap- 
propriations for 1964, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 88th Congress, ist session, 
page 71. 

Secretary Dillon was testifying on 
February 26, 1963. The hearings were 
printed on April 1, 1963. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency ordered the Export-Import Bank 
bill (H.R. 3872) reported on February 28, 
1 aog the report was filed on March 

1, 1963: 


EXTENSION OF BACK-DOOR SPENDING OF 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Secretary, the law under 
which the Export-Import Bank operates will 
expire June 30, 1963. I understand that the 
administration is recommending the exten- 
sion of that authority for 5 years, together 
with an increase in capitalization of $2 bil- 
lion through backdoor spending. 

Why could not the increase be in the 
form of a direct appropriation? 

Secretary DILLON. It could. 

Mr. Gary. My guess would be that the 
administration would have a much easier 
time getting it through if they would make 
it that way. Last year similar action was 
taken in connection with the International 
Monetary Fund, and that increase in capi- 
talization was ultimately made by direct 
appropriation rather than by backdoor 
spending. 

I see no reason why this could not be done 
in the same way, and I think you would 
have lots less opposition to it. 

Secretary DILLON. It could. We were re- 
sponsible in the Treasury for the IMF appro- 
priation, and, although we initially thought 
it would be easiest to do it in the way that 
it had always been done in the past, which 
was by borrowing authority, when we ob- 
served the feeling of the Congress, we figured 
it would be just as easy to do it the other 
way, and we did it. We got the appropria- 
tion, and it went just as well. 

The Export-Import Bank is, of course, not 
under the Treasury, and they had some dis- 
cussion of this, which way to go. Over the 
past 25 years, they had received their funds 
through this borrowing authority. I think 
they consulted with the chairman of the 
committee, and he seemed to feel they ought 
at least initially start that way. He seemed 
to think that preferable. 

Mr, Gary. The chairman of which com- 
mittee? 

Secretary Dor. Of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House. 

Mr. Gary. He probably does not realize 
that there are a great many of the Members 
of the Congress that have resolved that they 
are not going to vote for any more backdoor 
spending. 

Secretary DILLON. That may be. The an- 
swer is that we have to get the Export- 
Import Bank's charter extended. We cannot 
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allow it to die on the 30th of June, and I 
think they need the new funds. I think 
they can conyince an Appropriations Com- 
mittee as well as the authorizing committee, 
and I think, in one way or another, they 
will have to get their new funds. 

Mr. Gary. Personally, I think the Export- 
Import Bank has done a good job. 

Secretary Ditton. Yes; I think it has. 

Mr. Gary. And I would like to vote for the 
increased capitalization, but I am one of 
those opposed to backdoor spending. 

Secretary DILLON. You may well have the 
chance to yote for the appropriation for them 
a little later on. 

Mr. PassMan. Are they running out of au- 
thority, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gary. The law expires. 

Secretary DILLON. It has always been a 
dated law and expires about every 5 years, 
and they do have to go to the Banking and 
Currency to get it extended. That is a regu- 
lar thing. It just happens to be coming up. 


Mr. Chairman, I am disappointed in 
the position Mr. Dillon attributed to me. 
It is to the effect that he thought the 
Bank officials consulted with me and I 
was only tentatively and moderately in 
favor of continuing the Bank’s 29-year 
method of financing. The suggestion is 
that I was just going to offer this method 
as a feeler, and if it ran into opposition, 
I would back down. 

Well, I never felt that way about any 
issue in my life, and certainly not about 
this particular issue. I have always 
been strong for the Treasury method of 
financing because it has been success- 
ful and, by all logic, is the method best 
suited to the Bank. I regret that any- 
one who conferred with me, or that Mr. 
Dillon in conferring with me, got that 
impression. I certainly did not intend 
to leave such an impression that I was 
not strong and insistent upon the posi- 
tion of the Treasury method as we have 
had it over the last 29 years. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Am I correct in 
assuming that the extension and the 
increased borrowing authority of the 
Export-Import Bank would still pro- 
hibit the making of loans which would 
be payable in foreign currencies? 

Mr. PATMAN. The Bank has never 
made loans repayable in foreign cur- 
rencies, but whether it is prohibited from 
doing so, I cannot say. I would have to 
examine it. I do not have the informa- 
tion right before me. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I think that is the 
point that is very vital to this particular 
legislation, considering some of the con- 
troversy involved. 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, the object 
of this legislation does not involve for- 
eign currencies at all. The cbject of 
this legislation is to make loans to people 
here, or to other countries, payable in 
dollars. The dollars do not leave the 
United States of America. The goods 
are purchased and are shipped to the 
person or firm receiving the loan. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, loans are made which 
are repayable in foreign currencies and 
it 1s most likely that these dollars would 
never be made available to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment again. 
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Mr. PATMAN. I think some of the 
foreign lending agencies like AID and 
the Development Loan Fund, maybe 
some of them do that. But if the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is doing it it is cer- 
tainly on a very limited scale, if at all; 
certainly it is not a major consideration. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KILBURN. The answer is no; 
the loans are repayable in dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In the light of what the 
gentleman has said about the dollars 
staying in this country will he explain 
the necessity for the insurance program? 
What does it cover? 

PROPOSALS OF EXPORT CREDIT INSURANCE 


Mr. PATMAN. The insurance pro- 
gram is to cover credit extended for ex- 
ports, to protect people against certain 
types of losses. 

Mr. GROSS. What people are we en- 
couraging? 

Mr. PATMAN. We are encouraging 
the people who get the loans for the pur- 
pose of helping the underdeveloped 
countries and for other purposes, and to 
encourage U.S. business to make more 
export sales. 

Mr. GROSS. By people does the 
gentleman mean Americans, U.S. citi- 
zens? 

Mr. PATMAN. Some of them are: 
General Motors, Ford Motor Co.; and 
some of them are small business con- 
cerns. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. I would like to inform 
the House, in answer to the gentleman’s 
question, that the guarantee program is 
for the benefit of American citizens and 
American companies. It gives them 
guarantees for which they pay a pre- 
mium. This is to encourage our people 
our companies, American corporations, 
American citizens, to export their prod- 
ucts abroad in competition with foreign 
products. We sell them the same guar- 
antees and insurance that foreign coun- 
tries give to their nationals. This is 
completely an American program, to fos- 
ter and to promote American export 
trade. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the gentleman what coverage is pro- 
vided in this insurance? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. The coverage would 
vary from case to case. The Export- 
Import Bank, under the basic statute, 
has the right to issue guarantees and 
insurance; and instead of doing it itself 
it also has the right to reinsure. There 
is a consortium, or group of insurance 
companies, private insurance companies, 
who have gotten together to write this 
insurance in the first instance for our 
American exporters. They take the re- 
insurance for which they pay a premium, 
from the Export-Import Bank. 
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Mr. GROSS.. To guarantee against 
what? 

Mr. MULTER. Against political risk, 
and guarantee against credit risk. They 
have two kinds of insurance which will 
guarantee them against loss, because a 
foreign country may confiscate their 
property or their money. 

Second, there is the credit risk. It is 
simple credit insurance, the same as you 
can get here at home. If you are ex- 
tending credit, you can buy credit in- 
surance. This is the same kind, except 
that our private insurance companies 
issue it to the American exporter and 
those insurance companies get reinsur- 
ance from the Export-Import Bank 
under their basic insurance, for which 
they pay. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for the explanation. 

BANKERS AND BUSINESSMEN SUPPORTED 
TREASURY FINANCING 

Now, in offering this amendment to 
change the method of financing the 
Bank, I am frank to say that the objec- 
tion to the method whereby the Bank 
has been financed over the last 29 years 
was not raised by any banker or busi- 
nessman or any other witness who testi- 
fied before the committee. We had tre- 
mendous opposition, true, but only from 
certain Members of the House. 

Members of the House presented a 
petition—I believe the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. PELLY] was chairman 
of a group of 70 or 80 Members who 
signed a petition saying that they would 
not vote for this method of financing. 
So we had tremendous opposition to this 
method before Mr. Dillon’s testimony. 
After Mr. Dillon’s testimony we lost a 
lot of support, and I will have to say 
that it was the conclusion, after much 
consideration, of the leadership of the 
House, that we should not insist upon 
the so-called backdoor method of fi- 
nancing, and that we should yield to 
the appropriation method because we did 
not have a reasonable chance of getting 
the bill through unless we did. So just 
being practical about it, we had to use 
what we considered to be commonsense 
and accept the opposition’s method, so 
we could get the bill through the House, 
rather than insisting on the method that 
the polls indicated we could not be suc- 
cessful on. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on his commonsense. 

Mr. PATMAN. The witnesses before 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
felt that the operations of the bank were 
inherently unsuited to the regular ap- 
propriations process, and they gave some 
cogent reasons why they felt that both 
confidence in the bank and the efficiency 
of the bank would be hurt by the appro- 
priations requirement. They gave prac- 
tical reasons, based on experience with 
the Bank. 

The objection, on the other hand, was 
raised by certain members of the com- 
mittee and other Members of Congress 
who have argued that certain theoretical 
and tactical advantages would accrue 
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It has been made plain by those who 
object to the Treasury method of financ- 
ing, furthermore, that they are not ob- 
jecting in any way to any programs or 
the operations of the Export-Import 
Bank. Rather they have said that what 
they wish to do is to amend each and 
every authorization bill going through 
Congress, to require separate approval 
by the Appropriations Committees. 

REASONS FOR OBJECTION TO TREASURY 
FINANCING 

It had seemed to me that since the 
target of this maneuver is not the Ex- 
port-Import Bank or the merits of the 
method by which the bank is financed 
as this method applies to the bank, but 
a more general target, it would be much 
better to put forward the objectives 
which have been stated in a general res- 
olution to make the policy apply across 
the board to all programs and agencies. 

One of the objectives of this effort to 
stop so-called backdoor spending is set 
out in a letter to the committee from 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Petty]. His letter argues that by stop- 
ping the so-called backdoor spending, 
the House can better foreclose the Sen- 
ate from initiating financial measures. 

It had not seemed proper to me to use 
this particular piece of legislation for in- 
viting a jurisdictional squabble with the 
Senate, particularly when the purpose 
being advanced is not the legislation be- 
fore us, but a more general strategy. 

INEFFICIENCY OF THE CONGRESS 


I must also be frank to say that I am 
concerned with the effects of movements 
of this kind on the efficiency of the Con- 
gress and the ability of the Congress to 
act. The widespread public criticism be- 
ing made to the effect that as the years go 
by Congress stays in session longer and 
gets less and less done is not to be taken 
lightly. The criticism can fairly be made 
that the Congress has established too 
many bottleneck procedures which tend 
to assure that it will not act rather than 
that it will act and act with reasonable 
promptness to the national needs for 
action. 


Under present arrangements the Ex- 
port-Import Bank legislation must clear 
the Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency of both the House and the Senate. 
It must clear the Rules Committee of 
the House. It must have the approval 
of the two Houses of Congress; and 
finally it must be signed by the President. 

Eliminating the so-called backdoor 
spending method means only that the 
legislation will also have to receive the 
approval of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the two Houses of Congress; and 
it means that the legislative program 
must go through the whole legislative 
process twice, instead of only once. 
After the legislation has been approved 
by the Banking Committees of the two 
Houses, approved by the two Houses of 
Congress, and approved by the President, 
it must then be approved by the Appro- 
priations Committees of the two Houses, 
approved again by the two Houses of 
Congress, and signed a second time by 
the President. In other words, it will 
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take the enactment of two laws instead 
of one, and nothing else is accomplished. 

And of course the officers and execu- 
tives of the Bank have to spend twice 
as much time testifying before commit- 
tees of Congress instead of attending to 
their duties at the Bank. 

It was on the basis of these and other 
considerations that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency voted for a bill 
which would continue the method of 
financing by which the Bank has been 
successful over the past 29 years. 

As for myself personally, further re- 
flection has not changed my views on this 
matter. Rather I am offering an 
amendment to the bill to meet the ob- 
jection that has been made to the bill 
in order that this important program 
may at least receive its first approval. 
I believe the quicker we act on the legis- 
lation the better, so the Appropriations 
Committees of the two Houses may get 
their work done, in the hope that the 
Congress can then act again on the 
matter before the life of the Bank ex- 
pires next month, on June 30. 

I ask that the substitute be offered 
immediately following the reading of the 
first section of the bill. The only ma- 
terial change in the substitute, in fact 
the only change, is to require the financ- 
ing to be done through the appropria- 
tions method. I assume there will be 
no fight on the rest of the bill, as no 
one has opposed the bill except as to 
the method of financing. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 3872. I am especially 
interested in this bill because of the po- 
tential opportunities available to small 
business to enter into export trade under 
the programs of the Export-Import 
Bank. 

The House Small Business Committee, 
of which I serve as chairman, has held 
recent hearings concerning small busi- 
ness and export trade. At these hearings 
Mr. Harold F. Linder, President and 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Export-Import Bank, appeared be- 
fore the committee. The testimony sub- 
mitted thus far certainly indicates that 
there are real potentials and opportuni- 
ties for small business in the export trade 
field. I also think it can be fairly said 
that the foreign credit risk is more im- 
portant to small business in export trade 
than price itself. As a result, the serv- 
ices provided by the Export-Import Bank 
are peculiarly geared to aid small busi- 
ness. 

As set out in Mr. Linder’s statement— 
very ably presented to the committee— 
the new insurance program initiated by 
the Export-Import Bank through the 
Foreign Credit Insurance Association 
could be of special help to small business. 

We were advised by Mr. Linder that 
during the first year, 150 policies insur- 
ing against credit loss or political loss 
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were issued to small and medium-sized 
businesses that had never exported 
before. 

We were advised that an applicant has 
never been turned down for insurance 
under this program because of smallness. 

We were advised that one-fourth of 
the transactions under the credit guar- 
antee program were for less than $25,000 
each. 

Under the project loan program there 
are possibilities for small businesses to 
participate in the supplying of services 
and materials for these projects, either 
through direct contracts or through sub- 
contracts. 

Mr. Chairman, such programs as have 
been instituted by the Export-Import 
Bank through legislation passed by Con- 
gress are more important now to our 
economy than ever before. With an 
expanding worldwide economy, with 
stronger and stiffer competition in world 
trade, with expanded export trade pos- 
sibilities, it is absolutely necessary that 
the United States extend its foreign 
trade. We brag about free enterprise. 
Can our free-enterprise system compete 
with the rising nations of the free world? 
Can we do less for our business commu- 
nity than the programs furnished by 
other countries? We must match them 
or we cannot compete. We must com- 
pete because world economic leadership 
cannot be separated from world political 
leadership. 

This country is at a crossroad where 
we cannot stand still when it comes to 
foreign trade. We must either expand 
our foreign trade—compete in the world 
markets—or revert to isolationism. The 
dreams of Cordell Hull are within actual 
reach and the action we take on the floor 
of the House today concerning the 
Export-Import Bank will be of signifi- 
cant importance. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to say 
that everything is being done for small 
business than can or should be done in 
this field. In fact, the surface has just 
been scratched. There is evidence that 
small businesses are not fully realizing 
the benefits that are provided through 
the Export-Import Bank. However, this 
legislation contains potential for small 
business that cannot be overlooked. 

The programs of the Export-Import 
Bank can be of material helpfulness to 
small business—as the services and pro- 
grams of the Export-Import Bank are 
fully available to small business. 

I strongly support the provisions of 
H.R. 3872, providing for the extension of 
the Export-Import Bank and urge pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the chairman 
of our committee has covered most of 
the points, but I think I can add a few. 
In the first place, the Export-Import 
Bank is run well. It is run for the bene- 
fit of the exporters. It helps our trade. 
It helps business and helps labor. It has 
been run in such a way as to make money 
for the Government which is a strange 
thing to me in these times. 

I might add they have disbursed ap- 
proximately $9 billion in loans of which 
$5,200 million has been repaid. They 
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have paid interest to the Treasury of 
$432.5 million. They have paid divi- 
dends into the Treasury of $306 million. 
Their losses over the years have been 
approximately $100 million or only about 
1.1 percent. So that is how they could 
make a profit and they have confined 
their loans to hard loans. They take a 
look at every loan and they do not try 
to allocate them to countries and they 
do not try to allocate the loans to in- 
dustries or to states or anything else. A 
loan application comes in and they make 
the loan, if they think the loan is sound. 
They also make the loan many times in 
conjunction with banks that participate 
in the loan. So the whole operation has 
been an excellent one under Mr. Harold 
F. Linder and under the previous heads 
of the Bank. 

Our chairman took quite a lot of time, 
it seems to me, on a dead horse and that 
is the backdoor spending. I would just 
like to inform the House that the amend- 
ment was offered in the committee by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HAR- 
vey] to do away with backdoor spend- 
ing. We were voted down. Hence, the 
minority report on this bill. I am de- 
lighted the chairman of the committee 
has seen the light and is now going to 
offer an amendment for appropriation 
financing. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WID- 
NALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, at 
this time I rise in support of the bill and 
want to express my confidence in the Ex- 
port-Import Bank operation. I believe 
over a period of years they have, through 
their program and operation, shown a 
consistently fine operating record. It is 
one group organized by our Government 
that is a distinct credit to the people of 
America. As to the new credit guaran- 
tee program that is just getting off to a 
start, I regret at the hearings we did not 
have any testimony from exporters who 
are involved in the program. We have 
been assured that later on this year, an 
opportunity for hearings will be giyen so 
that exporters may come in with their 
suggestions, criticisms, and constructive 
ideas, as to the program and its opera- 
tion today. This can be helpful in for- 
mulating policy for the future. I urge 
the House to support this program. I, 
too, am happy that the backdoor spend- 
ing will be eliminated by the amendment 
that will be offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the gentleman 
is not correct in his statement that we did 
not hear exporters at the hearings. We 
heard some of the biggest exporters in 
the United States and they testified. 
Their testimony is in the printed hear- 
ings. I believe you will find them, if you 
examine the record. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I think we had testi- 
mony from those who financed the ex- 
porting to a large extent but not from 
the exporters themselves. I just hope we 
a bring them before us in the near 
uture. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Now, we had the 
statement of Mr. John O. Yeasting, vice 
president and general manager, Trans- 
port Division of Boeing Aircraft. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
still at sea with respect to the loan 
guarantee operation. I would like to ad- 
dress a question or two to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Now, is this the insurance program or, 
let me put it this way, do we have one 
insurance program for all of these inter- 
national lending agencies, or does the 
Export-Import Bank have its own in- 
surance program? 

Mr. MULTER. Under the Export- 
Import Bank Act there are provisions 
which authorize the Export-Import 
Bank to set up an insurance and guar- 
antee program, which it has done, and 
I think what the gentleman from New 
Jersey, [Mr. WIDNALL], was referring to 
is the fact that this is a new program; 
it is just getting off the ground, and we, 
in the committee, have not yet had an 
opportunity to inquire into its complete 
operation. We have not been quite 
satisfied that they are moving fast 
enough, but having in mind that it is a 
new operation, we cannot push them into 
something that will cause tremendous 
losses. But, our committee does want to 
review that entire program as it is pres- 
ently operating to make sure that it is 
operating at its full effectiveness for the 
benefit of our American exporters. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this an adaptation of 
the program that has been in effect sev- 
eral years, dealing with the mutual 
security program? 

Mr. MULTER. No. 

Mr. GROSS. Forget the mutual 
security program; let me say other inter- 
national lending agencies. 

Mr. MULTER. Under your so-called 
mutual security and foreign aid bills 
there has been an insurance program 
that has been operating quite apart from 
this program. This is a new program 
that the Export-Import Bank has always 
been authorized to implement but has 
only recently implemented. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you guarantee 
against civil strife, rebellion, insurrec- 
tion, and all the coverages of the other 
programs? 

Mr. MULTER. If civil strife, civil in- 
surrection, and rebellion can come with- 
in the definition of political risk, yes. 
The Export-Import Bank is authorized 
to insure against damage, political risk, 
which takes in any action by a foreign 
government which would make it im- 
possible for the American to receive pay- 
ment of his debt. 

That is the political risk. In addition 
to that, they have the right to insure 
and are insuring against the credit risk, 
which is the ordinary credit insurance 
as we know it here at home. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to see some- 
one undertake to explain this matter. 
This is a real sugar-coated pill, these 
words “political risk.” 

Mr. MULTER. Let us be sure we un- 
derstand this. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 
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Mr. MULTER. This must be operated 
on a financially sound basis. 


Mr. GROSS. Oh, I do not question 
that. 

Mr. MULTER. They set up a premium 
schedule and the premiums in their 
judgment must be enough to pay for 
the losses. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not questioning the 
soundness of it. I am pointing to the 
euphemy that is being used. In one 
guarantee program the coverages are set 
out and defined as insurrection, riots, 
civil strife, revolution, convertibility of 
currency, expropriation, and so on and 
so forth. I am surprised that the State 
Department did not dream up political 
risks instead of laying it out in words 
that one can understand. “Political risk” 
covers the waterfront, does it not? 

Mr. MULTER. Of course, it can cover 
the waterfront, but I am sure it is de- 
lineated in the statute so that it does 
not cover the waterfront. 

Mr. GROSS. The dollars advanced 
* this program stay in this coun- 

? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Under the loans made 
through the Export-Import Bank the 
dollars stay in this country? 

Mr. MULTER. The money is usually 
used for purchases here at home. 

Mr. GROSS. So, the guarantee is to 
what in the foreign country? Is it to 
the machinery that has been shipped 
over and not paid for, for instance? 

Mr. MULTER. Let us not confuse the 
two. You, first, have your loan program. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. MULTER. Your loan program is 
a loan made by the Export-Import Bank 
to the American exporter who is selling 
his goods abroad and cannot finance his 
sale unless he gets the money when he 
is ready to make delivery. 

Mr. GROSS. He is 
what? His money? 

Mr. MULTER. There is no guarantee 
involved when the Export-Import Bank 
makes a loan to you or to me as an ex- 
porter. That is it. When we make de- 
livery to whomever we are selling—to 
the foreign country, or an individual in 
the foreign country—we get our money 
against our documents and then the 
money will eventually be repaid. That 
is quite apart from the guarantee in- 
surance program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman from New York yield me an 
additional 5 minutes? 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
an additional 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me on that point? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. PATMAN. I think under the ex- 
isting law, in fact, I know that all politi- 
cal risk is carried—all political risk is 
guaranteed and insured. 

Mr. GROSS. All political risk is guar- 
anteed? 

Mr. PATMAN, That is right; and 50 
percent of the commercial risk. Mr. 
Linder testified that they are working 
with the insurance companies to the end 
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that very soon they will have full com- 
mercial risk insurance. I think there is 
pretty good coverage now. Based upon 
a lot of experience which they have had, 
all of the political risk and 50 percent 
of the commercial risk will be covered. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the gentleman is 
referring to the guarantee and insurance 
program. There are no guarantees and 
insurance concerned when the loan is 
made by the Export-Import Bank to an 
American exporter. That is one deal. 
The loan is made and that it is. He does 
not need any guarantees any longer. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not think so. 

Mr. MULTER. That would be the 
Export-Import Bank which would be 
looking for the guarantee and it would 
have to look for the guarantee from 
whoever agreed to pay the debt, which 
would be the individual in a foreign 
country or, the foreign company. Before 
they make that loan they must be sure 
this is a sound loan and there is reason- 
able assurance of repayment. That is 
part of the inquiry which the Bank must 
make before making the loan. When the 
loan is made, that transaction is at an 
end except to await repayment. 

The guarantee and insurance program 
was entered into in an effort to try to 
take the Export-Import Bank out of the 
lending program as far as possible, and 
instead of making a loan to you or to 
me in the first instance, as a result of 
which we got our money and shipped our 
goods abroad, instead of that you or I 
would go to the local bank or the Export- 
Import Bank and say “We want to sell 
this merchandise to John Jones, or what- 
ever his name is in a foreign country, or 
to a foreign country.” 

This is guaranteed, No. 1, against polit- 
ical risk, and No. 2, against the credit 
risk for which we are paying a premium, 
and you or I selling this merchandise 
may not want the credit risk. We may 
determine that if we got a guarantee 
against political risk that is enough, and 
we will not buy that insurance, but if 
=e ee a credit coverage we will buy 

a 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that par- 
ticular operation. Now, before my time 
expires I want to get into another phase 
of this business. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. SmIrtTH], in presenting 
the rule on the bill, spoke of the loan to 
Yugoslavia. I have in hand a letter 
ee by Mr. Harold F. Linder, President 

Chairman of the Export-Import 
aa of Washington, saying, and I will 
read briefly from it: 

Following discussions which began early 
in 1960 under the leadership of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment in the fall of 1960 requested financial 
assistance from the Export-Import Bank. 
On February 16, 1961, the Export-Import 
Bank authorized a credit (credit No. 1461) 
to the Government of Yugoslavia in the 
amount of $50 million to assist in financing 
the acquisition in the United States and ex- 
portation to Yugoslavia of materials, ma- 
chinery, equipment and related services, all 
of US. necessary for the economic 
development of Yugoslavia. 


In the interests of time, I shall not 
read further from the letter. It is in- 
credible to me that the Export-Import 
Bank should be extending any credit for 
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the benefit of Communist Yugoslavia 
for the purpose of—although this letter 
does not so state—but as I understand 
it, for the construction of tankers in 
Yugoslavia for the Soviet Government. 

Mr. MULTER. I would doubt that this 
loan or any part of it was being used 
for military equipment. 

Mr. GROSS. I said tankers; 
tanks. 

Mr. MULTER. If these tankers are 
used in connection with the economics of 
the country, in connection with industry, 
then I think it could very well and prop- 
erly be considered a good loan. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not questioning 
whether it is a good financial risk or a 
bad one. I am questioning the princi- 
ple of the Export-Import Bank extend- 
ing credits for the benefit of Yugoslavia 
under any conditions. 

Mr. MULTER, Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. MULTER. Political considera- 
tions are the determination of the State 
Department. Any time the Export-Im- 
port Bank wants to make a loan to a 
foreign country it must clear with the 
State Department first. It may not 
make a loan to any of our enemies, and 
it may not make a loan even to our allies 
or to any one of our friendly allies, un- 
less the State Department on the basis 
of political considerations says it is all 
right. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
consider Yugoslavia to be a friendly ally, 
does he? 

Mr. MULTER. This is not my de- 
termination; this is the determination 
of the State Department. If this loan 
has been approved by the Export-Import 
Bank it is only because the State De- 
partment said that it is all right. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. STINSON]. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wanted to ask the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross] a question. As the bill is 
constituted is there nothing in it to 
prevent this money from being loaned 
to a Communist country? 

Mr. GROSS. So far as I know, that 
is right. I was amazed to find out that 
the Export-Import Bank was making 
loans to Yugoslavia. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the gentleman from Texas if any 
precautions have been taken to insure 
that there is no money loaned from these 
funds to Communist countries? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not familiar with what the gentleman 
said about the Yugoslavian loan, but 
certainly we do not want anything to 
happen that would be against the in- 
terests of the United States. We do not 
want these loans used to help any Com- 
munist country. If a loan can be used 
in aid of the United States in its pro- 
gram for peace, naturally we want that 
done. But I do not understand what 
the loan is for; but it will be looked 
into. It is certainly not the intention 
to make a loan to any Communist coun- 
try against the interests of the United 
States. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Chairman, does 
the gentleman from Texas think it would 


not 
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be appropriate to write an amendment 
of that kind into the bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think we should write it into the 
act unless we have clear cases of abuse. 
Just the mention of a loan I do not 
think proves that we have had an abuse. 
We should make sure that we do not 
go to any extreme to cripple this fine 
agency, without some proof of wrong- 
doing. 

We have no proof of wrongdoing. All 
our proof is that it is doing well, doing 
fine. I believe the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross] brought out a fear that 
there was a proposed law to increase it 
to the tune of about $50 million. I be- 
lieve that does provide some funds. But 
he did not give us any details about it. 
I do not know what they are, but I am 
going to look into it. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I think the answer that 
the gentleman is seeking is in the Export 
Control Act, where all exports come un- 
der Government scrutiny and certain 
types of exports are subject to license, 
and some are subject to general licenses. 
So I would think that the State Depart- 
ment would scrutinize very carefully any 
type of item that was financed by this 
type of legislation, and not approve any 
exports of military significance that went 
to a Communist country. 

Mr. STINSON. Does the State De- 
partment make a practice of authorizing 
any kind of loans to Communist coun- 
tries? 

Mr. PELLY. I think the policy of our 
country and our State Department is to 
encourage trade with Yugoslavia, but 
they try to discourage or put an embargo 
on anything that has military signifi- 
cance. I do not agree with the determi- 
nations they make in this respect, but 
they do scrutinize them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
suggest to the gentleman that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is an independent 
agency and it has a distinguished ad- 
visory committee consisting of some of 
the most distinguished industrial and 
financial leaders in the entire United 
States. Let me read the names of those 
comprising this advisory committee: 

Carl J. Gilbert (chairman of commit- 
tee), chairman of the board, the Gillette 
Co., Gillette Park, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. James A. McCain, president, Kan- 
sas State University, Manhattan, Kans. 

Gustav Riedlin, consultant, George Fry 
& Associates, Inc., 3540 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Michael Ross, director, International 
Affairs Department, AFL-CIO, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

William R, Biggs, vice president, the 
Bank of New York, 48 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

George H. Chittenden, vice president, 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., 23 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

David M. Kennedy, chairman of the 
board, Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago, Lock Box H 90, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Wilfred McNeil, president, Grace Line, 
Inc., 3 Hanover Square, New York, N.Y. 
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Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board, the Pillsbury Co., Pillsbury Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

I do not believe our Export-Import 
bank officials or these gentlemen would 
be a party to permitting loans to be 
made that would be against the interest 
of the United States. I do not believe 
that they would be a party to permitting 
the Export-Import Bank to make loans 
for the purpose of helping a Communist 
country. Therefore I do not think it 
would be necessary to write any amend- 
ment into the act with regard to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vanix]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, my con- 
cern is with the substitute that will be 
offered to the bill which is under con- 
sideration. Frankly, I deplore the ca- 
pitulation which is reflected by the sub- 
stitution of new legislation for the 
original bill which was reported by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

In my opinion, and I think most peo- 
ple will concur, the use of Federal funds 
by the Export-Import Bank has not 
warranted a need for changing the 
means by which the affairs of the Bank 
are funded. The Export-Import Bank 
has handled its business expeditiously, 
efficiently, and properly. The business 
of the Bank is big business and for the 
primary benefit of business and domestic 
employment. It is only with great re- 
luctance that I go along with the substi- 
tute, which reflects improperly, I think, 
on the activities of the Bank, which have 
been so favorably established in the 
testimony before the committee and in 
its records. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, 
when our distinguished colleague, the 
honorable gentleman from Texas, chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, first introduced the proposed 
bill, H.R. 3872, it was so done on the as- 
sumption that the Export-Import Bank 
would be authorized by the Congress to 
borrow the additional fund of $2 billion 
needed from the Treasury on a debt 
transaction without the necessity of 
Congress appropriating those funds. 
This has been the traditional method 
used to finance the Bank ever since it was 
first created by this Congress in 1945 as 
an independent agency of the Govern- 
ment. This method of financing has 
proved over the years to be excellently 
suited to the operations of the Bank, as 
evidenced by laws enacted by this Con- 
gress at regular intervals in order to suc- 
cessively increase the funds and scope of 
activity of the Bank. 

I am, therefore, somewhat apprehen- 
sive at the present move by some Mem- 
bers of this Congress to change this pro- 
cedure for that of annual appropriation 
process, in spite of the unanimity of feel- 
ing in this House that the Bank has 
conducted its business always in an ex- 
emplary manner and has achieved sub- 
stantial success in its basic objective of 
promoting foreign trade of this country. 
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This change of procedure is being advo- 
cated on the contention that whenever 
an agency’s spending is not subject to 
the kind of annual congressional review 
required by the appropriations process, 
the fiscal fate of the Nation is endan- 
gered or in doubt. 

In the case of the Export-Import 
Bank, however, as in all Government 
corporations, annual scrutiny and fi- 
nancial control of its operations are al- 
ready being carried out by the Congress 
under the provisions of the Government 
Corporation Control Act. In accordance 
with the provisions of the act, a wholly 
owned Government corporation, such as 
the Export-Import Bank, is required to 
submit an annual budget program con- 
taining a statement of financial condi- 
tion, a statement of income and expense, 
an analysis of surplus or deficit, a state- 
ment of sources and application of funds, 
and estimates of operations for the cur- 
rent and ensuing fiscal years including 
estimates of administrative expenses, 
borrowings and the amount of capital 
funds which shall be returned to the 
Treasury during the fiscal year, or appro- 
priations required to provide for restora- 
tion of capital impairments. These 
budget programs as modified, amended 
or revised by the President are then 
transmitted to Congress as a part of the 
annual budget. After reviewing these 
programs, Congress may enact whatever 
legislation it deems necessary to increase 
or limit the appropriations or funds 
available for operating and administra- 
tive expenses of such a corporation. 

I should like to point out another sig- 
nificant facet of congressional control 
over the operations of such a corpora- 
tion. It is the requirement of an annual 
audit by the General Accounting Office. 
The audit includes such comments and 
information as may be necessary to keep 
Congress informed of the operations and 
financial condition of the corporation, 
together with any recommendations 
with respect to it that the Comptroller 
General may deem advisable. The 
Comptroller General is also required to 
note specifically any program, expendi- 
ture, financial transaction or undertak- 
ing which, in his opinion, has been 
carried on or made without authority 
of law. 

I have taken the liberty of enumerat- 
ing the checks and controls as above in 
detail in the hope of emphasizing that 
under existing law there is sufficient 
scrutiny over such Government corpora- 
tions, such as the Export-Import Bank, 
that are financed by obligational au- 
thority on a debt transaction, without 
the necessity of going through the ap- 
propriations process. 

I would like to advance some of the fol- 
lowing considerations which I believe 
support my concern over a change in the 
method of financing the operations of 
the Bank which have been followed since 
its founding. 

First, if the Bank’s funds are made 
available by appropriation there is dan- 
ger that the Bank will experience pres- 
sure to program its lending each year by 
type of financing, or by areas, or by 
countries. Thus an appropriation of 
funds might well lead the American ex- 
porting community to expect the Bank 
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to lend its entire appropriation in a given 
period regardless of the merits of the 
transactions submitted to it. Among 
borrowing countries there might be simi- 
lar pressures that the Bank set quotas 
and consume the appropriated funds ir- 
respective of the needs or soundness of 
the projects for which financing is 
sought. The Bank has never pro- 
gramed its funds in this manner. 
Rather, it employs its funds as needed to 
conduct its operations. I believe this to 
be a sound way to operate the Bank— 
any bank—and the Bank’s experience 
convinces me that it is imperative to 
avoid the implication that any segment 
of American industry or geographical 
area of the world has any claim on the 
Bank for a certain volume of loan funds 
per year. 

Second, as a corollary of the pre- 
ceding argument, I believe that it is the 
desire of all concerned to distinguish the 
loans of the Export-Import Bank from 
the activities of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. This point, of 
course, is not made in derogation of that 
Agency nor its activities. However, it is 
accepted that the Bank is the “hard” 
lending agency of the United States and 
that its purpose is to finance our foreign 
trade. If the Bank is forced to go the 
appropriation route after the Congress, 
upon recommendation of the Banking 
and Currency Committees, authorizes an 
increase in its funds there is the added 
danger that the Bank’s activities will be 
linked to those of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

Thirdly, traditionally the Bank, oper- 
ating upon an obligational authority 
rather than appropriated funds, has 
been able to meet emergencies by ex- 
tending legitimate assistance to a foreign 
country which is a good customer of the 
United States when foreign exchange 
difficulties have threatened to impede or 
curtail that country’s normal level of 
imports from the United States. Our 
experience with Canada last year is il- 
lustrative. In June, in cooperation with 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the Treasury Department, the Bank 
established a $400 million line of credit 
for Canada. That Government was able 
to reestablish its balance-of-payments 
position without any drawings on our 
line of credit and subsequently requested 
that the line be canceled; $250 million 
being canceled in August and the re- 
mainder in December of last year. The 
Bank was compensated for this tieup of 
its funds under the line of credit by 
charging Canada a modest, but ade- 
quate, one-quarter of 1 percent commit- 
ment fee on the unutilized funds for the 
periods involved. Emergency require- 
ments of this kind frequently used for 
only short periods cannot be anticipated. 
To meet them is required a substantial 
reservoir of uncommitted lending au- 
thority. 

Furthermore, Mr, Chairman, many 
distinguished Members of the Congress 
in both Houses have spoken eloquently 
on the practicality of the traditional 
method of financing such agencies as 
the Bank in comparison to the appropri- 
ations process. I wish to quote here for 
the benefit of this House an extract of a 
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statement made in July 1959 by the 
distinguished Republican from Indiana, 
the Honorable Homer E. Capehart, made 
in the course of a debate on the financ- 
ing of the Development Loan Fund, but 
which has definite relevance to our 
present deliberations: 

I want to talk about the practical aspect 
of the matter, not whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment should or should not lend money. 
The practice of authorizing the Treasury to 
lend money has developed as a result of 
Congress authorizing or passing laws to en- 
able the Federal Government to lend money 
to many different kinds of projects. 

For example, there are two kinds of ex- 
penditures at the moment in the Federal 
Government. One is expenditures for busi- 
ness purposes, expenditures which we would 
call expenses. In other words, the money is 
spent 100 percent as expenses. 

In the case of a bank, a bank lends money 
and expects to get the money back. It lends 
the money out of its treasury, and the loans 
are repaid to the treasury * * *. 

When we authorize the Treasury to lend 
money for a specific purpose, such as the 
Export-Import Bank, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the International Bank, and a 
half a dozen housing projects, we do not 
know whether the money will be lent in 1 
year or over a longer period of time. 

Therefore, if we appropriate $1 billion, and 
there is a request for only $500 million to be 
loaned, then there is $500 million in an ap- 
propriation bill which will not be used. 

I think we would be much better off to 
authorize the Treasury to lend money in in- 
stances when the money will be repaid to the 
Treasury, than we would to go the appro- 
priation route. I think we ought to have 
all the saf that we can possibly get 
with reference to authorizations for the 
Treasury to lend money for specific pur- 
poses. 

As a practical business matter, there 
would be better control over the funds and 
over the money if the Treasury were au- 
thorized to lend money to the corporations 
or the institutions to which the loans are to 
be made, than by the appropriation route, 
in my opinion. 

If we appropriate the money, the attitude 
will be taken that it is appropriated and 
will be gone. But since we are going to lend 
money which will be repaid and we are going 
to have collateral—a note or some other sort 
of instrument—it seems to me, purely from 
a business standpoint and a practical 
standpoint that it would be better to go that 
route than the appropriation route. 

I myself would favor a rule which provided 
that when money has been expended and 
the Government never expects it to be re- 
turned, such funds be considered by the 
appropriation route. 

When the money is to be lent, and we ex- 
pect it to be returned when the loans are 
repaid to the Treasury, I think it would be 
wiser to go to the other route. (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, vol. 105, pt. 10, pp. 12440- 
12441.) 


Now the gentleman whom I have 
quoted—was and is not exactly a flam- 
ing liberal” on economic matters, but he 
is an individual whose commonsense and 
business sense tells him that there must 
be some exceptions to the “traditional 
financing.” Particularly, he sees that 
where money is to be lent, he feels that 
“it would be wiser to go the other 
route“ —that is, authorizing the Treas- 
ury to lend. 

I now wish to invite your attention to 
another quotation of an extract of a 
statement made on the same occasion 
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by the Honorable STUART SYMINGTON, the 
Senator from Missouri: 


If the Development Loan Fund is to be 
an efficient and effective program, its admin- 
istrators must know what funds will be 
available for loans over a period of several 
years. It often takes a considerable period 
of time to develop a loan project and the 
lending authority must be assured’ that 
funds will be in the till when the project is 
finalized. 

Moreover, it is highly desirable for foreign 
nations to know what the program is. There 
would be a tangible demonstration of Amer- 
ica’s intention to help these lesser developed 
countries now in the process of an industrial 
take-off. 

It is also necessary to help them lay plans 
for economic development. 

I believe that these conditions can only 
be achieved by financing the Development 
Loan Fund on a banking basis, like that of 
the Export-Import Bank and that of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development; that is, authorizing the Fund 
to borrow money from the Treasury over a 
period of years. 

I do not believe that the process of annual 
appropriations can provide these prerequi- 
sites for a successful program. 

Our 2 years experience with the Fund 
demonstrates this clearly. Two years ago the 
Senate adopted an administration-backed 
proposal to finance the Pund through a pub- 
lic debt transaction, and to authorize it to 
lend $2 billion over the next 3 years. 

The House of Representatives substantially 
cut the authorization and insisted on the 
regular appropriation procedure. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1958, as it was 
finally passed, authorized $1.125 million to 
be appropriated annually over the next 2 
years. 

In actual fact, only $850 million has ac- 
tually been appropriated in 1958 and 1959; 
and even this sum has only narrowly missed 
crippling reductions, as witnessed by the 
House Appropriations Committee report to 
delete any appropriations for the Fund from 
the 1959 supplemental appropriation. 

The uncertainty which derives from this 
procedure prohibits the businesslike opera- 
tion of this business enterprise. Not only 
does it have the effect of discrediting the 
Fund in the eyes of the countries which it 
is designed to help—the annual appropria- 
tions hassle is not a very reassuring spectacle 
to our foreign friends—but it also severely 
inhibits American negotiations in making 
contracts. 

Paradoxically, it may also have the reverse 
effect in some cases, and force the hasty con- 
clusion of loans near the end of the year so 
that the Fund will be in a better position 
to ask Congress for another appropriation. 
While it is true that there is no fiscal year 
limitation on appropriations for the Fund, 
and hence unused money may be carried 
over for use in another year, it is a reality 
of the appropriations procedure that if an 
agency ends up the year with unused money, 
its next year’s appropriation is very likely to 
be reduced. 

The public debt transaction is a tried and 
tested institution which has demonstrated 
its superiority for financing certain types of 
programs. 

Normally, public debt transactions are used 
for lending programs where the amounts ad- 
vanced will be loaned on interest. 

In the case of the Export-Import Bank 
and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, this advance repre- 
sents a capital contribution. 

Few would have us believe that the public 
debt transaction is an evil device insidiously 
employed only in recent years to bring on 
the bankruptcy of the United States. This 
could not be further from the truth. It 
is a legitimate and valuable method of fi- 
nancing which has been incorporated into 
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some of our most successful and respected 
pieces of legislation over the past quarter 
of a century. 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would be re- 
miss if I did not mention the contribu- 
tion Eximbank has made to our balance- 
of-payments situation. On April 2, 1963, 
the financial section of the New York 
Times, in an article entitled “Agencies 
Report on Ways To Stem Dollar Out- 
flow,” reported that the Government has 
instituted a plan as of last spring to help 
reduce the US. balance-of-payments 
deficit by compiling a so-called gold 
budget which required all Government 
agencies to report all oversea spending 
and income and set targets for reducing 
the gap wherever it would not hurt the 
national interest. The Budget Bureau 
is said to be in the process of reviewing 
with each of the agencies concerned the 
first of what will be quarterly reports. 
The article mentioned that out of last 
year’s balance-of-payments deficit of 
$2,200 million, the difference between 
$34,200 million that flowed out and $32,- 
000 million that flowed in, the Govern- 
ment share of the totals is said to be 
roughly $5,100 million in outflow and 
$3,200 million in inflow. In the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency Report 
No. 86 on the Eximbank Act Extension, 
I note that the Bank’s operations during 
the calendar year 1962 made a net con- 
tribution of $700 million toward bring- 
ing our international payments into 
balance. This is an impressive contribu- 
tion indeed for Eximbank to have a 
significant 22 percent of the $3,200 mil- 
lion in the Government share of the 
infiow in the balance-of-payments totals 
mentioned. 

In recent years, the Export-Import 
Bank, I understand, has increasingly 
operated on the basis of guarantee rather 
than furnishing financing, particularly 
in its exporter credit and insurance pro- 
grams. During the past 2 calendar 
years the Bank has been able to author- 
ize over $3 billion, and, significantly, to 
disburse $1.6 billion without any net bor- 
rowing from the Treasury. This 
phenomenon is due to the readiness of 
the commercial banks and other fi- 
nancial institutions to honor the Bank’s 
guarantees in the certain knowledge of 
the Bank’s ability to borrow money from 
the Treasury on authorization of the 
Congress without the necessity of it go- 
ing through an appropriation proce- 
dure. 

In the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, the Congress has one of the most 
solidly established and respected Govern- 
ment agencies of the United States. 

Its position with the banking and busi- 
ness community of the United States and 
of the free world is largely attributable 
to the fact that since its inception the 
Congress has financed its activities by 
replenishing its funds through the bor- 
rowing authority procedure. The Bank 
today is a critically important instru- 
ment for the expansion and promotion 
of American exports. A change at the 
present in the manner in which it ob- 
tains its funds will not add to congres- 
sional control over its operations but may 
weaken the position of the Bank in deal- 
ings with the banking and business com- 
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munities of the United States and 
abroad and in its vital function of help- 
ing to reduce our international balance- 
of-payments deficit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 2(c)(1) of the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945 is amended by striking out 
“$1,000,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
82,000,000, 000“. 

(b) Section 6 of such Act is amended by 

out 86.000, 000,000“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof 88.000, 000, 000“. 

(c) Section 7 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$7,000,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “‘$9,000,000,000”. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parman: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the following: “That (a) section 2 (c)(1) of 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 is 
amended by striking out ‘$1,000,000,000" and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$2,000,000,000’. 

„b) (1) Section 6 of such Act is amended 
by inserting ‘(a)’ immediately after ‘Src. 6.’. 

“(2) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“*(b) In order further to enable the Bank 
to carry out its objects and purposes under 
this Act, the Secretary of the is au- 
thorized and directed, upon appropriation of 
funds for that purpose, to purchase from 
time to time such additional obligations as 
the Bank may issue in an amount not to 
exceed $2,000,000,000 outstanding at any one 
time. 

“*(c) For the purpose of enabling the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to purchase obliga- 
tions of the Bank pursuant to subsection 
(b), there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated at any time without fiscal year 
limitation $2,000,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. Any funds paid to the 
Treasury by the Bank as repayment on ac- 
count of the principal of obligations pur- 
chased as provided in subsection (b) shall 
continue to be available for the purchase of 
additional obligations by the Secretary of the 
Treasury under subsection (b). 

„d) Each obligation issued by the Bank 
to the Secretary of the pursuant 
to the provisions of subsection (b) shall be 
governed as to interest and maturity by the 
provisions of subsection (a), Payment of 
interest by the Bank on account of any obli- 
gations purchased under subsection (b) 
shall be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts.” 

“(c) Section 7 of such Act is amended by 
striking out ‘$7,000,000,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$9,000,000,000’. 

“Sec. 2. Section 8 of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 is amended by out 
June 30, 1963’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
June 30, 1968".” 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word and rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been 
said here today on the subject of this 
back-door spending. Since this is the 
amendment that pertains to that sub- 
ject, I would just like to make these few 
brief remarks. 

The amendment offered by the chair- 
man of the committee is most unusual. 
It strikes out all of the committee re- 
ported bill and substitutes an amend- 
ment offered by the chairman as a com- 
plete substitute for the bill reported by 
the committee. It is not a committee 
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amendment as no meeting of the com- 
mittee has been called to approve the 
amendment. It is a most unusual proce- 

However, Mr. Chairman, I wish to as- 
sure the Members of this House, the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
chairman of our committee is all right. 
What it does is strike out all of the re- 
ported bill and then restate, unchanged, 
the provisions of the reported bill relat- 
ing to extension of the life of the Bank, 
increase in its lending authority, increase 
in its exporter credit insurance program 
and in addition changes the method of 
financing the increase in lending au- 
thority from a back door to an appro- 
priated fund basis. 

This last mentioned change; namely, 
the requirement for appropriations, is 
the only change made by the chairman’s 
amendment. And that change, except 
for the nonconsequential substitution of 
the word “that” for “such,” and the in- 
sertion of the word “thereof” is verbatim 
the language of the amendment I offered 
in committee to require that funds for 
the increased lending authority be pro- 
vided through the appropriation proc- 
ess. For the Recor, I submit the exact 
text of my amendment: On the first page, 
strike out lines 6, 7, and 8, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(b) (1) Section 6 of such Act is amended 
5 inserting (a)“ immediately after “Src. 

(2) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
sections: 

“(b) In order further to enable the Bank 
to carry out its objects and purposes under 
this Act, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed, upon appropriation 
of funds of said purpose, to purchase from 
time to time such additional obligations as 
the Bank may issue in an amount not to 
2 82,000,000, 000 outstanding at any one 

e. 

“(c) For the purpose of enabling the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to purchase obliga- 
tions of the Bank pursuant to subsection 
(b), there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated at any time without fiscal year 
limitation $2,000,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. Any funds paid to the 
Treasury by the Bank as repayment on ac- 
count of the principal of obligations pur- 
chased as provided in subsection (b) shall 
continue to be available for the purchase of 
additional obligations by the Secretary of 
the Treasury under subsection (b). 

„(d) Each obligation issued by the Bank 
to the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant 
to the provisions of subsection (b) shall be 
governed as to interest and maturity by the 
provisions of subsection (a). Payment of 
interest by the Bank on account of any ob- 
ligations purchased under subsection (b) 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts.” 


Mr. Chairman, in a speech on the floor 
of the House on April 3, 1963, I made 
clear that it would come as no surprise 
to me to have my amendment taken 
away from me. I stated and I quote: 

I full well realize, Mr. Speaker, that I may 
be denied the opportunity of offering this 
amendment purely because under parlia- 
mentary procedure a member of the majority 
may be recognized to offer the amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, no matter how this 
amendment is camouflaged and irrespec- 
tive of the unusual procedure utilized to 
bring it before this body, the fact re- 
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mains that what it does is conform the 
bill to the position taken by the Republi- 
can members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. I support the amend- 
ment. It should be adopted. 

The fact remains this is the amend- 
ment that was offered by the Republican 
minority. 

May I also say, in response to re- 
marks of some of the distinguished mem- 
bers of the committee on the other side 
of the aisle, who have been critical that 
back-door spending has now been taken 
out of this bill, that this action re- 
flects a concern among many of us in 
the House over the deficits that this ad- 
ministration has been responsible for, 
not that they are peculiar to one ad- 
ministration or another, but this admin- 
istration has been responsible for dur- 
ing the last 3 years. We are greatly 
concerned about the fact we are now 
headed for the first time into an era 
of planned deficits. Very frankly, we 
regard this sort of thing as loose finan- 
cial practice, as we set forth in our 
minority views. It is for that reason I 
believe it should be taken out. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I am in the process of 
preparing a study of the financial state- 
ments of the 200 largest corporations of 
the United States. I expect to show 
where a good part of the deficits started. 
It started from the investment credit 
bill which we passed last year. I will be 
able to pinpoint the dollars and cents 
of the tax losses to the Treasury because 
of this one item. It also stems from 
the depreciation schedules adopted last 
spring which took millions of dollars out 
of the Federal Treasury and put it into 
the black-ink ledgers of the 200 largest 
corporations of the country. I can ex- 
plain where a great part of the deficit 
has been created. It has been created in 
order to stimulate a better atmosphere 
for business in the country. We can re- 
place a good part of that deficit. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman may be sure I will look forward 
to the study. On the subject of back- 
door spending, I think the administra- 
tion itself recognizes the validity of the 
use of the appropriation process for they 
use the Budget Bureau in connection 
with governmental expenditures from 
the administrative end. It seems to me 
that it makes good sense, in that we do 
the same thing here in the use of the 
Appropriations Committee in the legis- 
lative process. 

I wholeheartedly support the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment to substitute financing the 
Export-Import Bank through the regular 
appropriations process rather than by 
back-door borrowing authority as con- 
tained in H.R. 3872. 

On February 25, 1963, I filed with the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency a joint letter on behalf of myself 
and a group of 85 other Members of 
the House expressing our opposition to 
the back-door provisions of this legisla- 
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tion to increase the Export-Import 
Bank’s obligational authority. In this 
letter we urged that financing be done 
through the usual appropriations process 
and we noted that significant progress 
had been made in eliminating back-door 
spending practices in that only 2 such 
bills were enacted in the 2d session of 
the 87th Congress containing borrowing 
authority of only $437 million in con- 
trast to the previous Ist session when 
the executive requests of 11 such bills 
totaled in excess of $28 billion and of 
which more than $19 billion was enacted 
into law. 

Mr. Chairman, discontinuance of 
financing programs through legislative 
borrowing authority clearly enhances the 
opportunity to legislate in a more respon- 
sible and orderly manner within a frame- 
work of competitive priorities. Espe- 
cially is the question important to the 
maintenance by the House of its historic 
prerogatives and supremacy in money 
matters. The other body through the 
years has indulged heavily in originating 
back-door spending bills. 

In support of this amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to point out that when 
other programs similar to the Export- 
Import Bank which were previously 
funded through the back-door method 
of borrowing from public debt receipts 
were changed to the appropriations pro- 
cedure it has been effected without any 
disruption, For example, last year the 
President was supplied through the usual 
legislative authorization—Public Law 87 
490—and appropriation method—Public 
Law 87-872—with $2 billion additional 
subscription to the International Mone- 
tary Fund. As I say the U.S. participa- 
tion heretofore had been by public debt 
authority carried in a legislative bill and 
this change in method of funding for the 
International Monetary Fund was rec- 
ommended by the executive branch and 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Certainly, there is no reason 
against a similar change for the Export- 
Import Bank, where its operating budget 
is already subject to annual review and 
approval in regular appropriations bills. 

A similar example is the Small Busi- 
ness Administration where additional 
loan capital is supplied as necessary 
through the regular appropriation bills. 
So, Mr. Chairman, as I say, with signifi- 
cant progress having been made by the 
House in restoring fiscal control to the 
Congress by way of the appropriation 
procedure in lieu of direct public debt 
expenditure authority, I hope this 
amendment is unanimously adopted. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I am im- 
pelled to urge at this time that the House 
take this action in firm resolve to return 
the funding of all programs to the ap- 
propriation process where there is as- 
surance of an annual scrutiny and review 
by the Appropriation Committee. It is 
essential in the interest of fiscal respon- 
sibility that one committee, and one 
committee alone, have the heavy respon- 
sibility of weighing the need and urgency 
of each program in relation to other bills 
and also in respect to the overall condi- 
tion of the Treasury. By adoption of 
this amendment the House will stand on 
principle and comply with the constitu- 
tional provision that no money shall be 
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drawn from the Treasury except in con- 
sequence of an appropriation made by 
law. Let the Congress from now on 
follow this provision of the Constitution 
and restore to itself control of expendi- 
tures which in many cases heretofore it 
has abrogated to the executive branch 
and agencies of the Government. 

I urge adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Iam sure that the 
gentleman shares my concern over the 
international balance-of-payments def- 
icit, and I would hope that the gen- 
tleman would support an adequate 
appropriation by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations so that we are sure that 
the Export-Import Bank will have suffi- 
cient funds to take care of any unfore- 
seen contingencies, which will have an 
important bearing on our balance-of- 
payments deficit. 

Mr, PELLY. May I say to the gentle- 
man I think this Export-Import Bank 
has been well managed. It is a very 
important program toward financing our 
exports, and I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Par MANI. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. LANDRUM, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 3872) to increase the lending au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, to extend the period with- 
in which the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington may exercise its functions, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 325, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two unanimous-consent requests. First, 
that all Members have the privilege 
within 5 days to extend their remarks 
on ‘he bill just passed; and that the 
Members who spoke on the bill while the 
House was in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
may have the privilege of extending 
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their remarks and also inserting extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency be permitted 
to sit tomorrow afternoon while the 
House is in session during general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I have cleared this with 
the minority members. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
Evidently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 36] 
Aspinall Fountain Rivers, S.C. 
Barrett Gray 0 ý 
Beermann Hagan, Ga Rogers, Tex. 
Belcher Harsha Roosevelt 
Blatnik Healey Ryan, Mich. 
Buckley Hébert Scott 
Celler Holifield Shelley 
Chenoweth Karth Sisk 
Clark King, Calif. Smith, Calif 
Davis, Tenn. Kluczynski Thomas 
Dent Lennon Van Pelt 
Diggs Miller, Calif. Waggonner 
Dowdy Nedzi alter 
Flynt Pepper Willis 
Fogarty Powell Wilson, 
Forrester Rivers, Alaska Charles H. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 371 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
BUILDINGS ACT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 312, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
5207) to amend the Foreign Service Build- 
ings Act, 1926, to authorize additional ap- 
propriations, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
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the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE], and pend- 
ing that, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 312 
provides for consideration of H.R. 5207, 
a bill to amend the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act of 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations for the acquisi- 
tion of sites and buildings in foreign 
countries for use by the United States, 
and for other purposes. The resolution 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate. 

The principal purpose of H.R. 5207 is 
to authorize an appropriation of $26,- 
324,000 for the purchase, construction, 
major alteration, and long-term leasing 
of buildings overseas needed by the De- 
partment of State in connection with 
the operation of its 286 posts. The 
amount authorized in the bill will make 
available to the Department sufficient 
funds to carry out the 2-year building 
program justified to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. The bill also authorizes 
the appropriation of $23,500,000 for the 
operational activities of the building 
program such as maintenance, repair, 
and furnishings. Finally, the bill deletes 
from existing law all references to the 
Foreign Service Buildings Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 312. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 312 
makes in order the consideration of the 
bill H.R. 5207. The principal purpose of 
H.R. 5207 is to authorize an appropria- 
tion of $26,324,000 for the purchase, con- 
struction, major alteration, and Ilong- 
term leasing of buildings overseas needed 
by the Department of State in connec- 
tion with the operation of its 286 posts. 
The amount authorized in the reported 
bill will make available to the Depart- 
ment sufficient funds to carry out the 
2-year building program justified to the 
committee. 

The bill also authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $23,500,000 for the operational 
activities of the building program, such 
as maintenance, repair, and furnishings. 

Finally, the bill deletes from existing 
law all references to the Foreign Service 
Buildings Commission. The Foreign 
Service Buildings Act of 1926, as 
amended, empowers the Secretary of 
State to acquire sites and buildings 
abroad for our diplomatic and consular 
establishments as well as for representa- 
tives of certain other Government agen- 
cies. When title to sites and buildings 
cannot be acquired by purchase, author- 
ity is granted to permit the acquisition 
of leaseholds of not less than 10 years. 

The 1926 act authorized an appropria- 
tion of $10 million for the building pro- 
gram. Additional authorizations of 
$1,625,000 in 1936 and of $5 million in 
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1938 brought the prewar authoriza- 
tions up to $16,625,000. Appropriations 
against these authorizations never ex- 
ceeded $2,700,000 in any one year; 
usually the appropriations were smaller. 
From 1936 to 1939, inclusive, no appro- 
priations were made. During the war 
years the program came to an almost 
complete standstill. 

At the present time the chart shows 
that there is a division between different 
localities; that is, Africa, American Re- 
publics, Europe, Far East, Near East, and 
South Asia. 

Thus the committee recommends an 
authorization that is $4,176,000 below 
the amount requested by the Executive. 
The Executive asked for $30,500,000 and 
the committee has cut that by $4,176,000. 
The largest dollar reduction was made 
in the program for Africa. Costs often 
were unreasonably high, the size of the 
American complement was unusually 
large, and unsettled internal conditions 
make it advisable to defer construction 
at this time. Proposed office buildings 
for Accra, Ghana; for Ouagadougou, 
Upper Volta; and for Lome, Togo, were 
not approved by the committee, although 
in both Togo and Upper Volta funds were 
included for the development of sites. 
In Ghana the office building is adequate 
for the needs of the Department of State. 

The committee recognizes the pressing 
need for adequate residential and office 
accommodations in Mogadiscio, Somali, 
but the unsettled conditions in that part 
of Africa make it desirable to proceed 
cautiously with costly construction. 

In Latin America the committee ex- 
pressed its opposition to particular proj- 
ects in Colombia and Mexicali, Mexico. 

It seems, Mr. Speaker, that the com- 
mittee has been reasonable and has cut 
where it could. Of course, it is always 
possible to cut a little more. There 
seems to have been no dissenting views 
according to the report. I believe there 
is no possible objection to the approval 
of the rule. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I should like to make 
this one observation. I do not suppose 
this bill is one that any of us approach 
with much enthusiasm, because we will 
probably not receive much accommoda- 
tion in our respective districts. We are 
authorizing the expenditure of money 
for embassies and other facilities in for- 
eign countries. However, I should like 
to compliment the committee for lan- 
guage they have placed on page 3 of 
the bill, which I should like to read: 

To the maximum extent feasible, expendi- 
tures under this act shall be made out of 
foreign currencies owned by or owed to the 
United States. 

I think it has always been a matter of 
policy to utilize such available funds, but 
I think it dignifies the policy to have it 
explicitly written into the bill. 

It is my opinion, and I would not pose 
as infallible in this area, that countries 
that are presented in this bill to receive 
the largest allocations would be the very 
countries in which the United States 
would have the greatest amount of avail- 
able currency either owned by or owed 
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to it. This is certainly a sound pro- 
cedure. I would hope that this language 
in the bill plus this colloquy here on the 
floor would serve as a reminder to those 
having to do with the administration of 
this program to utilize these funds to 
— extent of every dollar that is feasi- 

2. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. I may 
say that I, too, am very glad to see this 
language. I trust it means counterpart 
funds. As the House knows these funds 
can be used only in the country of origin, 
and we have a good many of them all 
over the world. The more we can use 
them for this sort of construction and 
other expenses the better off we will be, 
and I think on the whole it will also 
please the best country. 

Mr. AVERY. I might say this would 
certainly have a most favorable effect on 
our balance of payments if we can utilize 
these funds rather than make a further 
demand upon our gold reserves. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. It certainly 
would. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 5207) to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize 
additional appropriations, and for other 


purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H.R. 5207, with 
Mr. O’Ne111 in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is essentially the 
same legislation the House passed last 
year. The reason it is up again, asI am 
sure most of you know, is that it went 
over to the other body, which added a 
rider having to do with equal rights for 
women. It was impossible to get agree- 
ment for the bill to go to conference, 
and the legislation died. 

I may say that the subcommittee of 
which I am chairman had little heart 
for further exercise along this line, but 
unless we did act there was no pos- 
sibility of a Foreign Service buildings 
bill being considered. We did hold sey- 
eral hearings. There are 216 pages of 
them, actually. 

As the gentlewoman from New York 
said, we have cut the bill where we 
thought it was justified and in the inter- 
est of the country. Actually, the ad- 
ministration asked for a total of $54 
million. That included the building and 
money for maintenance and leasing. We 
cor it to $49,824,000—or cut it $4,176,- 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Avery] for what he 
had to say. We have written this lan- 
guage into the bill, that they shall make 
maximum use of counterpart funds or 
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foreign currencies wherever they can. I 
think it is worthy to note that in the 
report on page 4 we have a table which 
shows that since the inception of this 
act in 1926, through several administra- 
tions, a total of $209,100,000 in foreign 
currency has been expended over against 
$32,525,000 in U.S. dollars. So that, ac- 
tually, we have had something on the 
order roughly, and this is a rather rough 
approximation, $6 of counterpart funds 
for every dollar in U.S. currency. I am 
not sure that the Department can keep 
up that ratio because in some of the 
countries where we need buildings badly 
and where we have authorized them, 
there is no foreign currency available. 
But I believe, in view of the record they 
have established, we can consider that 
probably they will do a pretty good job 
on using foreign currency wherever and 
whenever they can. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be- 
labor this and I do not want to take up 
a lot of time. I think the committee is 
prepared to try to answer any questions 
that you may want to ask, but I would 
like to point out one thing that was a 
factor and had some bearing on our de- 
cisions. 

For example, in the hearings you 
will see that in Cameroon, there is 
a building which we expect to buy which 
will cost $75,000 and on which we are 
now paying $13,796 a year rent, In other 
words, if we buy that building, it will 
be paid for in 6 years. In many of these 
cases, the lease is written so that the 
money or at least part of the money al- 
ready paid in rent can apply to the pur- 
chase price. While we do sometimes 
wish that we were not in the position of 
having to approve some of these things, 
the committee finds that in the interest 
of good business it would be better to 
buy the building when we can write it 
off in 6 years than it would be to pay 
rent on it for that length of time. 

For example, in Libreville, in Gabon 
we are going to buy a building for $60,000 
or at least the committee approved the 
authorization and I trust that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will approve it, 
a building on which we are paying $23,- 
000 a year rent right now. In other 
words, that building can be written off 
in less than 3 years. 

To pick out another case, in Abidjan 
on the Ivory Coast we are buying a build- 
ing that we are now occupying for $95,- 
000 on which we are paying $9,800 a 
year rent. So that building will be 
amortized in a little less than 10 years. 

I might say to you that the committee 
studied each of these items carefully. 
We had the department produce pictures 
wherever pictures were available and in 
most cases they were, of the buildings 
that we are now occupying and intend to 
buy. We tried to exercise the best judg- 
ment that we could. 

The subcommittee reported the bill 
out unanimously, Mr. Chairman. We 
took it to the full committee and we 
got a unanimous vote there where the 
vote was 23 to 0. 

I think it is significant to report that 
present on that occasion there were 
my friend, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross] and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. TxHomson] who is a 
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member of the subcommittee. While 
both Mr. THOMSON and I had reserva- 
tions on a couple of items, especially one 
in Somali, we just could not quite say, 
“Well, you ought not to build it or you 
ought to build it.” There is so much 
argument on both sides that the best 
we could do, we thought, when we agreed 
to this, was to authorize the item and 
to tell the department to exercise a great 
deal of caution in their analysis of the 
situation in this country before they pro- 
ceed with the building. I might say 
we told them to do this in all cases. 

As the gentlewoman from New York 
said in her statement on the rule, we did 
in Africa, because of the unsettled con- 
ditions on that continent, strike out some 
projects and recommend a good deal of 
caution in the consummation of other 
projects. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman spoke 
of countries in which we have foreign 
currencies available. Is the gentleman 
in a position to tell the House the num- 
ber of countries in which we have for- 
eign currency balances and the total 
amount involved? 

Mr. HAYS. I think the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Aparr] has the an- 
swer to that and I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman to answer his inquiry. 

Mr. ADAIR. That question was 
raised in the course of the hearings. 
The answer given was that there was 
such a constant change, having in mind 
demands for currency, that that ques- 
tion has to be answered as of the par- 
ticular time when building or leasing is 
to go forward. 

There is a constant record kept, but 
because it is one that constantly fluc- 
tuates, we did not think it worth while 
to put in the report. 

Mr. HAYS. What the gentleman is 
saying is that any figure we might put 
in as of the date of the hearings would 
not be an accurate figure as of today. 

Mr. MICHEL. I appreciate that. I 
would make this observation to supple- 
ment the comments of the gentleman 
from Kansas. This is to a very noble 
end that we utilize these funds for the 
purpose of generating or offsetting any 
money under Public Law 480. I was 
wondering if we could specifically nail 
down how many countries we find this 
actually put into practice. If it is one 
or two countries, we have not done very 
well. If it is a greater percentage, I 
would say hats off. 

Mr. HAYS. I do not know whether 
the gentleman was present and heard 
me read the figures in the record, but 
up to the present time we have used 
about $230 million in foreign currency 
as against about $30 million in U.S. dol- 
lars. I think I can speak for both sides 
of the committee when I say that the 
subcommittee has a good deal of confi- 
dence in the man who is conducting this 
foreign building program. He was frank 
with the committee, and we believe he 
will use every single available cent of 
foreign currencies he can get his hands 
on. My guess is that 50 percent of this 
construction money will be foreign cur- 
rencies, and perhaps a good deal more. 
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Mr. MICHEL. I will say to the gentle- 
man I applaud that because these funds 
have been generated in some of the 
countries and are laying idle, not to the 
advantage of the Congress for use when 
Members are traveling in those countries 
and when the State Department states it 
does not want Americans depositing dol- 
lars in banks and then traveling in 
foreign countries. This is one way it 
could be used to good advantage, and it 
should be pressed to the fullest extent. 

Mr, AVERY. Another thought has 
occurred to me. I think it might be 
helpful to have it a part of this debate. 
It seems to me there could be a situation 
arise where there might be a matter of 
priority as to whether these funds might 
be utilized for this purpose or as a mat- 
ter of judgment of the Administrator as 
to where he might prefer to use them in 
some other category. I would like to 
have the legislative history in the debate 
on this measure today reveal—at least 
the gentleman from Kansas feels—this 
particular utilization should come in 
under high priority for the utilization of 
these currencies rather than to preserve 
them for a more dubious or less useful 
purpose. 

Mr. HAYS. I think the gentleman’s 
viewpoint is shared by the committee. 
It is certainly shared by the chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

I may say to the gentleman the de- 
partment is well aware of the fact that 
this subcommittee is watching their pro- 
cedures. As the gentleman will note, 
this is only for 2 years. We did not 
make any veiled statement about that. 
We said it plainly, that what you get in 
another 2 years will be in great measure 
dependent on how well you use what you 
are getting now. 

Mr. AVERY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s observation. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I would like to di- 
rect the attention of the Members to the 
remarks that the gentleman made with 
reference to the unanimous support the 
subcommittee and the full committee, 
gave this bill. You may recall that in 
the early part of February, when new 
Republican assignments were made to 
the committee, there was considerable 
criticism of the type of men appointed 
on this side of the aisle. It was charged 
there would be a battle royal whenever 
any bill came to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. Those of us who now serve 
have been getting along very well, and 
we find that the committee is a friendly 
and cooperative group. The point is 
that in this case the gentleman from 
Ohio and his subcommittee convinced all 
of us that that use of the funds was most 
practical, and the fact that the com- 
mittee gave a unanimous report was an 
indication of the effective job that was 
done in that respect. 

I agree with the gentleman from Ohio 
that if there is any abuse, it will receive 
our interested attention in 2 years, and 
I think the unanimous approach of the 
committee is extremely revealing. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman. 
May I say, I never heard anything except 
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very complimentary remarks about the 
new members on the committee, so I am 
a little in the dark about it. But, I 
appreciate his remarks anyway. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to echo what 
the chairman of the subcommittee has 
said in many directions. I have sat on 
that committee for some years with a 
good deal of distaste and a good deal of 
unhappiness. This year I assure every 
one of you that we went into these mat- 
ters in such detail that even I, who am a 
Connecticut Yankee, could not find any 
objection. 

There were questions, yes. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, Governor 
THOMSON, had a number; the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] had a number; I 
had several I did not voice because I did 
not think they were worth it. And, I 
was determined to do all possible to 
make this a practical program where we 
had squeezed out every single bit that we 
could, that we felt could be lifted out, 

I hope very much, Mr. Chairman, that 
the committee will vote for this very 
much needed bill. We did not have any- 
thing last year, and it is very necessary 
that we maintain our buildings, that we 
repair them, that we build additions, and 
that we erect new buildings in places 
where we have never had them. That is 
one of the great problems. I echo what 
the chairman said, that the men who are 
doing this work for us are very capable 
men, something we have not had before. 
They are top men. They were never 
reluctant to answer our questions or give 
us any information that we wanted. 
Their pictures were as good as could be 
taken by any Kodak, and we felt very, 
very inclined to assist in doing the things 
that they were proving to us were neces- 
sary. We have a particular feeling for 
Mr. Johnstone and Mr. Crockett, who are 
the two headmen, and we would like to 
see them continue for a bit so that we 
can really see the results of this year’s 
planning and operations. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, there are 
some additional things about this bill 
that I think ought to be called to the 
attention of the members of the commit- 
tee. Adequate mention has been made 
of the fact that the subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Ohio worked very diligently. Both the 
minority and the majority are convinced 
that we squeezed about all of the excess 
expenditures out of this measure. 
Therefore, as has heretofore been said, 
we are in accord on it. 

It might be pointed out further, Mr. 
Chairman, that although we have tried 
to draw certain guidelines in this bill, 
we have at the same time allowed the 
Department of State a measure of elas- 
ticity, within which they can operate. 
Members will note from page 5 of the 
committee report that the executive re- 
quest as to the building or capital ac- 
count part of the measure and the com- 
mittee recommendation are broken down 
into five parts: One part for Africa, one 
each for the American Republics, Europe, 
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Far East, Near East together with south- 
east Asia. In other words, within these 
large geographical areas the Department 
does have the right to move and to make 
certain decisions, although the commit- 
tee has given them very clearly our 
thinking upon what buildings and what 
types of buildings ought to be con- 
structed. 

I think further, that it would be of 
interest to the members of the commit- 
tee to know that last year our total au- 
thorization was for $53,899,000. 

This year, Mr. Chairman, the request 
was for $54 million. We have proposed 
the authorization of $49,824,000, or a re- 
duction of $4,176,000. This is for both 
the capital account, that is, the con- 
struction and the long-term lease side 
of the program, and for the current or 
maintenance side. 

Mr. Chairman, some Members have 
expressed to me a concern lest even 
though we have reduced this proposal to 
its present figure, that we still perhaps 
are spending money that we ought not 
to spend at a time when we are facing 
a very large deficit. But I would say to 
those who do have that mental reserva- 
tion concerning this bill that in the long 
run, Measured over a period of even a 
relatively few years, the financial bene- 
fits to our country will outweigh the 
short-term expenditures. There is also 
the fact that in some countries this is 
the only way we can get needed office 
and residential accommodations for our 
American personnel. Therefore, we do 
believe that this is a necessary and pru- 
dent program. 

If Members are interested in specific 
proposals, I would invite their attention 
to the tables between pages 2 and 3 of 
the hearings and there they can find 
listed the buildings, the locations, the 
types of structures which are proposed. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure should 
pass here speedily and receive the 
prompt and favorable attention of the 
other body. I would conclude by say- 
ing, as others have said, that we do have 
confidence in Mr. Crockett and Mr. 
Johnstone and would hope that they may 
be continued in their present assign- 
ments in the Department because of the 
quality of the work that they are doing. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FARBSTEIN]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to make one comment: This 
legislation was handled, as has been 
made obvious here, in a strictly nonpar- 
tisan manner. Not only that, but the 
committee examined into each individ- 
ual project. This was not treated in a 
gunshot manner. This was not treated 
in an omnibus manner so that all the 
Embassies in particular countries would 
be treated as one. There was examina- 
tion into each individually proposed Em- 
bassy and into each individually pro- 
posed building. Therefore, we had a 
thorough knowledge as a result of ex- 
amination and cross-examination of the 
proponents of the various Embassies and 
buildings and they had to furnish every 
detail that we sought. 

Mr. Chairman, it is on the basis of 
this close examination that this legisla- 
tion was submitted. I therefore say that 
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it is certainly deserving of the concur- 
rence of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York (Mrs. KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I do want to compliment our chair- 
man, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays], for bringing this bill to the floor 
only after deep scrutiny into all of the 
projects involved in the bill. I also want 
to say that it is supported by members 
of both parties. It reflects the needs of 
our country to secure better physical 
accommodations for our personnel and 
agencies abroad. 

This is a reasonable bill. I want to 
say that I am pleased that I am a mem- 
ber of this committee. Asa result of my 
trips abroad, particularly in Europe, I 
am better able and qualified to judge 
those projects proposed in the countries 
in which I have visited. I had to depend, 
of course, on those who had traveled in 
other sections of the world for their first- 
hand knowledge of our building needs in 
those areas and countries. 

This is another evidence that on-the- 
spot inspection is most useful to mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and to Members of the House. I 
earnestly urge and recommend to my 
colleagues more travel abroad. Such 
travel pays invaluable dividends in 
handling a bill of this kind. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would 
like to make a few additional obser- 
vations. H.R. 5207 represents many 
months of work by the members of the 
Subcommittee on State Department Or- 
ganizations and Foreign Operations of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. This 
bill will grant authority to the Depart- 
ment of State to carry out its foreign 
building program for the next 2 years 
and to maintain and operate its existing 
facilities during that period. 

The Foreign Service Buildings Act has 
five principal objectives. They are: 

First. To provide consolidated office 
space for the Foreign Service and other 
U.S. agencies operating in cooperation 
with the Foreign Service, except where 
leasing arrangements are more advan- 


Second. To secure maximum security 
at minimum expense through consolida- 
tion of facilities. 

Third. To provide Government-owned, 
furnished residences for all Ambassadors 
and Ministers. 

Fourth. To provide Government- 
owned, furnished residences for officers 
in charge of consular posts and senior 
officers of principal missions, including 
attachés of the Department of Defense 
and other agencies. 

Fifth. To provide Government-owned, 
furnished quarters for American staff at 
posts where special housing problems 
exist, such as health, security, and long- 
range housing shortages. 

In addition to these objectives, the 
Department of State makes office space 
available, in its worldwide facilities, to 
the Department of Defense, USIA, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, General Accounting 
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Office, and for key staff personnel of the 
Agency for International Development. 

A bill similar to H.R. 5207 was passed 
by both the House and the other body 
last year. Unfortunately, however, con- 
ferees were not appointed. 

There are two principal purposes set 
forth in this bill, The first authorizes 
$26.3 million for the purchase, construc- 
tion, major alternation, and long-term 
leasing of buildings required by the De- 
partment of State for its oversea posts. 
This authorization is $4.1 million below 
the Executive request. The principal 
reductions were in the program for Af- 
rica due to the unreasonably high costs, 
the unusually large size of the American 
complement and unsettled internal con- 
ditions in some countries. The other 
authorizes $23.5 million for the rental, 
maintenance, repair, and furnishing of 
existing posts for the next 2 years. 

In addition, the bill eliminates the 
present reference to the Foreign Service 
Building Commission. This Commission 
was abolished in 1939 by Reorganization 
Plan No. II. The bill formally transfers 
the functions of the Commission to the 
Secretary of State who has exercised 
them since 1939. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
recommended the following amounts for 
the various areas of the world: 


Committee recommendation 


Area: Million 
ieee ie eek we re a EEN TA EN $7.14 
American Republics_-....-..--.... 5.36 
aO EE EEE S NN E EA 6. 84 
a E AEE weenncws 2.35 
Near East and South Asia 2.71 

% AAA RS ge Or 24. 40 
. J OS E 1. 12 
Agriculture and Defense attaché 

allt... ES EE SEFUN 

OUR E E ion sapbscbe teas 26.32 


As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Europe I have had the opportunity to 
visit a number of the buildings occupied 
by American personnel, both as offices 
and as residences. Hence I gave partic- 
ularly close attention to the Depart- 
ment’s plans for that area. 

The original Executive request for Eu- 
rope for the next 2 years was $7,650,000. 
The committee recommends a sum of 
$6,839,000—a reduction of $811,000 or 
more than 10 percent. We specifically 
deleted proposed projects for Nassau, 
Bahamas; Hamilton, Bermuda; and 
Ottawa, Canada—all posts that come 
within the European area program. 

I have always been disturbed by the 
absence of adequate accommodations for 
our personnel in Geneva. That city is 
rapidly becoming an important center of 
international activity both for govern- 
ment and for private business. Presently 
we lease space in four office buildings at 
an annual rental of $100,000. Plans in 
the 2-year program in this bill will per- 
mit the acquisition of a site and the con- 
struction of a building for less than 
$1,400,000. We urgently need a residence 
for our representative in Geneva. The 
Committee will be pleased to know that 
we have had an offer from an American 
citizen of an old chateau just outside of 
Geneva. This property has been ap- 
praised at $500,000. Efforts are under- 
way to secure additional private money 
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to rehabilitate the residence, If that can 
be done, the United States will own a 
most desirable piece of property. 

While an outlay of more than $4 mil- 
lion is planned for the rehabilitation of 
our properties in Paris, the ultimate con- 
solidation of our scattered properties and 
the sale of some of them such as the 
present Ambassador's residence will re- 
sult in the recapture of most of that 
money. In Lisbon we have been renting 
an Embassy for more than 30 years; our 
present annual rent is $10,800. To me it 
makes sense to buy this property now. 

Our annual rentals and quarters al- 
lowances for presently occupied build- 
ings in Europe which we can acquire un- 
der the authorization contained in this 
bill amounts to $144,000. To acquire 
these buildings or construct our own will 
cost about $1,850,000. Thus in less than 
13 years we will have recovered our pres- 
ent annual outlay. This is based on the 
assumption that rents remain steady. 
But in Europe, as at home, rents are in- 
creasing as the demand for buildings in- 
creases. I am convinced therefore that 
we are making a sound investment for 
our Nation. 

At the present time the United States 
owns or has under long-term lease over- 
seas, 205 office buildings; 158 residences 
for Ambassadors and other principal of- 
ficers; 277 residences for other officers; 
269 other residential units; 251 apart- 
ment buildings containing 2,366 individ- 
ual units; and 128 other buildings such 
as garages and warehouses. The cur- 
rent value of these facilities exceeds $200 


million. 

It is important to note that the bill di- 
rects the use of excess local currencies to 
the maximum extent possible. Since 
1926 local currencies in the amount of 
$209.1 million have been appropriated for 
use in the Federal Service buildings pro- 
gram and 32.5 million U.S. dollars have 
been used. Thus, approximately 87 per- 
cent of the funds expended on the pro- 
gram have been in local currenices, 

This authorization covers fiscal years 
1964 and 1965. About one-half of the 
funds authorized will be obligated dur- 
ing each year. 

In conclusion I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of the House the recommenda- 
tion contained at page 6 of the commit- 
tee's report concerning the purchase, of 
furnishings for our oversea posts, in the 
United States. It is the committee’s 
view that the furnishings should be pur- 
chased in the United States, not only to 
give the benefit of this business to Amer- 
ican firms but for the further reason that 
our oversea posts should serve as show- 
cases of the skills and artistry of Amer- 
ican craftsmen and industry. 

This program is essential to the ef- 
ficient operation of our Foreign Serv- 
ice and I urge the adoption of this bill. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MONAGAN]. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is what we call a housekeeping bill. In 
other words, when the U.S. Government 
has 286 posts throughout the world, in- 
cluding embassies and other governmen- 
tal buildings, it is obviously essential 
that, like any good landowner or build- 
ing owner, attention must be given to 
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the maintenance and upkeep of these 
buildings, to the leasing of adequate 
quarters and to the construction, where 
necessary, of buildings adequate to house 
our staffs and to house the offices which 
are essential to carry on the business of 
the Government. That is what this bill, 
H.R. 5207, does. 

When the gentleman from [Illinois 
[Mr. DERWINSKI] spoke, at least by im- 
plication, he seemed to be paying a trib- 
ute to the subcommittee. I should like 
to underline what he said and to pay a 
tribute particularly to the chairman of 
the subcommittee the gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Hays], for the manner in 
which these hearings were conducted, 
for the tolerance which he exhibited, 
and for the thoroughness with which he 
and members of the committee went into 
the proposals that were made by the 
representatives of the Department of 
State when they appeared before the 
committee. It was this cooperative at- 
titude and this constructive method of 
carrying on the hearings that gained the 
support of the full committee, including 
the fairminded members to whom the 
gentleman from Illinois alluded. 

Also I should like to emphasize again 
the excellent relations that existed be- 
tween the committee itself and the rep- 
resentatives of the executive branch. 
These representatives showed them- 
selves to be interested in our recom- 
mendations and we were able to discuss 
matters back and forth in a construc- 
tive and friendly manner; suggestions 
were made by us and they took recom- 
mendations in various particulars made 
by the committee, as they had done in 
the past. 

In this connection, there is one point 
in the report to which I should like to 
call attention. It appears on page 6 
wherein the statement is made that: 

The committee is concerned that too many 
of the furnishings of our buildings abroad 
are of foreign design and manufacture. 


The recommendation is made at this 
point and the further statement is in- 
serted to stress that the Committee ex- 
pects that there will be increased use of 
American products in our buildings 
abroad. The representatives of the ex- 
ecutive branch did testify that these rec- 
ommendations, which have been made by 
the Committee in the past as well, had 
been taken to heart and, in fact, in the 
hearings at page 149 and 150 there is a 
statement of the various bids that have 
been requested of American firms to pro- 
vide furnishings for our embassies 
abroad. This does not mean that we are 
taking any jingoistic attitude. It is sim- 
ply a feeling that for artistic reasons and 
reasons of propriety as well as stimula- 
tion of national industry, first call should 
be given to American manufacturers in 
this regard. 

So for these reasons, particularly, Mr. 
Chairman, in consideration of the fact 
that this bill does represent, as has been 
said, a reduction of $4,176,000 below the 
executive request, Iam happy to support 
this bill and I hope that the Committee 
and the House will do the same. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I have 
taken this time to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays], a question 
regarding the language on page 2, sub- 
paragraph (F), regarding a limitation on 
the facilities of the U.S. Information 
Agency. Isuggest to the gentleman that 
in the budget there are some new broad- 
casting facilities being requested, and I 
should like to ask the gentleman whether 
the word facilities here refers in any 
way to the construction of new radio 
facilities throughout the world. 

Mr. HAYS. I can say to the gentle- 
man the language may be unfortunate, 
but it has no reference whatever to radio 
facilities. It applies only to buildings to 
house the Information Agency personnel 
in a list of countries which is available in 
the hearings. It has nothing to do with 
radio broadcasting facilities in any way, 
shape, or form. 

Mr. BOW. Did you gentlemen give 
consideration to the fact that the build- 
ings, for instance, in Liberia, where they 
have to have some housing for people, 
and in other places, might refer to radio 
broadcasting facilities? For instance, 
there are to be radios in the Philippines. 

Mr. HAYS. They said nothing to us 
about that and we have no requests for 
buildings for radio facilities. 

Mr. BOW. The use of the word facil- 
ities here refers to housing and not to 
the building of radio transmitters and 
the buildings that have to go along with 
them? 

Mr. HAYS. This refers only to hous- 
ing or office space or information centers. 
It has nothing to do with radio broad- 
casting facilities. It refers only to hous- 
ing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes to close debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to thank 
the members of the subcommittee for 
their attention and their attendance in 
the hearings on this bill. Both the ma- 
jority members and the minority mem- 
bers were faithful in their attendance. 
They asked a lot of good questions. I 
should like to refer to what the gentle- 
woman from New York said. There was 
hardly any time that a situation was al- 
luded to in a specific country that some 
member of the subcommittee had not an 
on-the-site inspection and had some on- 
the-site information. The gentle lady 
from Ohio [Mrs. Frances P. Botton] was 
very helpful in the African end of it, and 
other members were experienced in other 
areas where they had had committee 
business and where they had traveled 
abroad. 

I do want to close by mentioning the 
fact that I believe the entire subcommit- 
tee is grateful to both Secretary Crockett, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Admin- 
istration, and Mr. Johnstone, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Foreign Buildings, 
for their very frank and forthright an- 
swers. I trust the fact that there has 
been public mention of the fact that 
Members of Congress have confidence in 
these gentlemen will not hurt them down 
in the State Department. 

I would like to say this, I try to be a 
friend of the State Department because 
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with some it is popular to use them as 
a whipping boy. The State Department 
has no constituency. But I try to be fair- 
minded and friendly to them. But I have 
really gotten the impression sometimes 
that if they have any member on their 
staff who establishes himself as having 
rapport and the confidence of the Con- 
gress, they immediately do something to 
get rid of him. We did find these two 
gentlemen to be very forthright and 
frank and the committee felt they could 
rely on their judgment. 

I say again, I hope that these expres- 
sions about these gentlemen by our col- 
leagues will not react unfavorably to 
them downtown. 

I hope we quickly conclude the reading 
of the bill and under the 5-minute rule 
if anyone has further questions, we will 
be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, not- 
withstanding the unanimity with which 
the committee reported favorably upon 
this measure and my belief that every 
possible effort has been made to curtail 
unnecessary expenditures in this bill, I 
still must rise in opposition to it. My 
objections are threefold. 

First, although the committee report 
sets forth the fact that counterpart 
funds, or foreign currencies, are used 
primarily for the proposed construction, 
there is no assurance written into the 
legislation that such must be done, and, 
therefore, our presently poor financial 
condition could be further aggravated by 
unwarranted expenditures in carrying 
out the provisions of this bill. If we are 
to spend additional millions of dollars 
for construction of governmental facili- 
ties, I feel that such should be done here 
in this Nation so as to help relieve our 
present unemployment situation, rather 
than in foreign countries. 

As I have been a strong advocate of 
strict economy in all proposed new ex- 
penditures in all Government activities 
here at home, I should likewise object 
to the expenditure of millions of dollars 
in foreign countries. Actually, I con- 
sider this more or less another facet of 
our foreign aid program which I do not 
believe has produced the desired results. 

Second, I object to the passage of this 
Foreign Service buildings bill because it 
provides for the construction of new 
buildings in many emerging nations 
throughout the world where the govern- 
ment is at best most unstable and the net 
result could very well be that we would 
be constructing office buildings for some 
renegade governmental official such as 
Castro to confiscate. I believe it the 
better part of wisdom for us to continue 
to lease our facilities in these foreign 
countries until such time as these na- 
tions indicate a greater degree of re- 
sponsibility and permanence. 

Also, in this connection, I feel it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible— 
because of the instability of these 
emerging nations—for us to accurately 
anticipate the size of diplomatic staff 
necessary in these various countries. 
Accordingly, how could we possibly know 
the requirements for housing and busi- 
ness purposes? 

My third objection to this particular 
measure arises from the report of the 
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Foreign Affairs Subcommittee in which 
it appears that primary consideration 
for the use of these office buildings and 
living quarters will be given to the State 
Department, U.S. Information Agency, 
and Aid for International Development 
with only secondary consideration given 
to such important agencies as the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, General Ac- 
counting Office, the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, and similar 
agencies. If such new office buildings 
and living quarters are to be constructed 
in the amount of $26,324,000, I believe 
all of our foreign activities should be 
given priority according to need rather 
than special preference given to some 
particular agencies whose effectiveness I 
seriously question. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I must 
register my strong opposition to the pas- 
sage of this particular measure and urge 
my colleagues to consider long and hard 
our financial condition as well as the 
necessity for the expenditure of these 
millions of dollars overseas. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4 of the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 
1926, as amended (22 U.S.C, 295), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) In addition to amounts authorized 
before the date of enactment of this section, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary of State— 

“(1) for acquisition, by purchase or con- 
struction (including acquisition of lease- 
holds) of sites and buildings in foreign coun- 
tries under this Act, and for major altera- 
tions of buildings acquired under this Act, 
the following sums— 

“(A) for use in Africa, not to exceed $7,- 
140,000 of which not to exceed $3,270,000 
may be appropriated for the fiscal year 1964; 

“(B) for use in the American Republics, 
not to exceed $5,360,000, of which not to 
exceed $4,030,000 may be appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1964; 

“(C) for use in Europe, not to exceed 
$6,839,000, of which not to exceed $1,820,000 
may be appropriated for the fiscal year 1964; 

“(D) for use in the Far East, not to ex- 
ceed $2,350,000, of which not to exceed $2,- 
200,000 may be appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1964; 

“(E) for use in the Near East, not to ex- 
ceed $2,710,000, of which not to exceed $2,- 
100,000 may be appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1964; 

„F) for facilities for the United States 
Information Agency, not to exceed $1,125,- 
000, of which not to exceed $720,000 may be 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1964, and 

“(G) for facilities for agricultural and de- 
fense attaché housing, not to exceed $800,000, 
of which not to exceed $400,000 may be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1964; 

“(2) for use to carry out the other pur- 
poses of this Act, not to exceed $23,500,000, 
of which not to exceed $11,500,000 may be 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1964. 
Sums appropriated pursuant to this au- 
thorization shall remain available until ex- 


pended. To the maximum extent feasible, 


expenditures under this Act shall be made 
out of foreign currencies owned by or owed 
to the United States.” 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do so for the purpose 
of inquiring of the chairman, under 
paragraph (G), why is it necessary to 
single out housing for the agricultural 
attaché and the defense attachés in the 
amount of $800,000. How about the 
other attachés, such as labor, and so 
forth? Why do we have to single out the 
agricultural attaché and the defense 
attaché in this case? 

Mr. HAYS. The best answer I can 
give the gentleman is that it is up to the 
State Department to provide housing 
for these people and these are the ones 
they asked housing for. We did not 
allow every request, but they did ask 
for housing for the agricultural attachés 
and the defense attachés. 

Mr. MICHEL. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman’s response to that question 
for many times in the past the agricul- 
tural attaché at these foreign posts has 
been left out in the cold. I am glad to 
see that at this particular juncture, they 
are being recognized for housing at least. 

Mr. HAYS. I think I can say to the 
gentleman that these two categories, 
these people, come from these particular 
Government departments whereas your 
labor attaché, for example, is actually 
from the State Department and is usu- 
ally a Foreign Service officer and is 
taken care of in that category. Whereas, 
of course, as you know, the defense 
attaché is from the Department of De- 
fense and the agricultural attaché is 
from the Department of Agriculture, but 
it is the responsibility of the State De- 
partment to procure housing for them. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 2 of the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act, 1926 (22 U.S.C. 293), is 
repealed. 

(b) The first section of such Act (22 
U.S.C. 292) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “, subject to the di- 
rection of the commission hereinafter es- 
tablished,”; 

(2) by striking out “under such terms 
and conditions as in the judgment of the 
commission may best protect the interests 
of the United States,“; 

(3) by striking out “, to the extent deemed 
advisable by the commission,”; and 

(4) by out “, which buildings 
shall be appropriately designated by the 
commission, and the space in which shall be 
allotted by the Secretary of State under the 
direction of the commission” and inserting 
a period and the following: “The space in 
such buildings shall be allotted by the Sec- 
retary of State”. 

(c) Section 3 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 294) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “, subject to the di- 
rection of the commission,” and “in the 
judgment of the commission,”; and 

(2) by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
“and without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (31 
U.S.C. 529)”. 

(d) Section 4 of such Act (22 U.S.C, 295) 
is amended by striking out “, subject to the 
direction of the commission,”. 

(e) Section 9 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 300) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “with the concurrence 
of the Foreign Service Buildings Commis- 
sion,“; and 

(2) by striking out “, as in the Judgment 
of the Commission may best serve the Gov- 
ernment’s interest”. 
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(t) Section 1(e) of Reorganization Plan 
Numbered II of May 9, 1939 (53 Stat. 1432), 
is repealed. 

(g) All references to the Foreign Service 
Buildings Commission, originally established 
by the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926, 
in all laws of the United States are hereby 
repealed. 


Mr, HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

May I say if anyone is interested, the 
reason for these last amendments is that 
all of the functions of this Commission 
were transferred to the Secretary of 
State in 1939 and under the reorganiza- 
tion plan. The Commisison has never 
met since then. I, for one, happen to 
be a great believer that there are too 
many laws now, and when we have dead- 
wood we should take it out. We have 
repealed this, believing it to be in con- 
formity with the facts as they exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. O'NEIL, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 5207) to amend the For- 
eign Service Buildings Act, 1926, to au- 
thorize additional appropriations, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 312, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just 


passed. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR BALANCE OF THE 
WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the majority leader if 
he can give us some information as to 
the program for the balance of this week 
and next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, this completes the 
legislative schedule for the week, and I 
know of no other business that will be 
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before the House under our general res- 
ervation of programing additional busi- 
ness or conference reports for the bal- 
ance of the week. We would like to have 
leave to wait until tomorrow, however, 
to finish the program for next week. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, and I will make the re- 
quest for further information on tomor- 
row. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman. 


EXTENDING TIME WITHIN WHICH 
CERTAIN FEDERAL-STATE AGREE- 
MENTS ON SOCIAL SECURITY MAY 
BE MODIFIED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill I am introducing today is similar to 
one I introduced last year on the same 
subject. ‘This measure would extend 
from 1963 to 1966 the time within which 
certain Federal-State agreements may 
be modified to give noncovered State and 
local employees under the divided retire- 
ment system procedure an opportunity 
to elect coverage without undue finan- 
cial hardship. 

As I pointed out at the time I intro- 
duced this legislation last year, my State 
of Rhode Island now has what is known 
as a “divided retirement system.” This 
means that the State of Rhode Island 
employees who belong to the State re- 
tirement system were enabled for social 
security purposes to divide, by referen- 
dum, the retirement system into two 
parts: Part a, those desiring coverage; 
part b, those who indicated by a “no” 
vote in 1958 their desire not to be cov- 
ered by social security. 

The main obstacle to most State em- 
ployees in joining the social security 
system is the prohibitive cost of making 
payments retroactive to 1956. To cor- 
rect this problem, it is necessary for the 
States to have a further period of time in 
which to negotiate new Federal-State 
agreements and that the States be given 
the authority to determine the amounts 
their employees would pay in order to 
receive retroactive coverage under the 
social security system. 

This bill is introduced after extensive 
consultation with the Honorable Ray- 
mond H. Hawksley, General Treasurer of 
Rhode Island, whose help and guidance 
have been invaluable. Since this meas- 
ure meets a very real need, it is my hope 
that it will be favorably considered by 
the Congress. 


THE CUBAN SITUATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grssons] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago, the President requested that 
the critics of our Cuban policy recom- 
mend constructive proposals rather than 
criticism of the present situation. I 
wish to present the following proposals 
in reply to that request. 

Unless a more definite policy is estab- 
lished toward Cuba, we will be con- 
fronted with similar situations in other 
Latin American countries. Cuba has 
become a center of Communist subver- 
sion. Now that the Communists have 
established a beachhead in the Western 
Hemisphere, they will use this small is- 
land to prepare and train personnel to 
spread their insidious doctrine through- 
out Latin America. 

For that reason, I believe that the fol- 
lowing proposals certainly deserve close 
consideration if we are ever to arrive at 
the point of regaining the initiative 
which slowly slipped away from us after 
our short-lived blockade: 

First. Prohibit all ships that carry 
cargo to Cuban ports from entering 
American ports. Also prohibit the own- 
ers and countries of such ships from 
trading with the United States. If they 
want to trade with Cuba, let them; but, 
let them know that they will not be able 
to trade with us. 

Second. Establish a Cuban govern- 
ment in exile. This could be done 
through a special election. This is the 
democratic process. This would be the 
most practical solution, rather than to 
support a half dozen or so splinter 
groups. We should deal with one recog- 
nized government. 

Third. Encourage hemisphere govern- 
ments to prohibit travel to Cuba by 
Latin Americans for indoctrination and 
training in subversion and guerrilla war- 
fare. 

Fourth. Maximize the Soviet cost of 
supporting the Cuban regime by a selec- 
tive boycott of those trading with Cuba. 

Fifth. Maintain constant air and on- 
the-ground surveillance of Cuba. 

Sixth. Prevent export or use of arms 
now in Cuba outside of Cuba. 

Seventh. Continue to work toward 
complete political and economic isola- 
tion of Cuba by countries of the Western 
Hemisphere as well as the rest of the free 
world. 

The free world trade with Cuba has 
declined from $1.3 billion in 1959 to an 
estimated $225 million in 1962. This 
amounts to an 83-percent decline. We 
should expand this battle through radio, 
press, books, television, and films, as 
well as through greatly expanded efforts 
to make contact with special groups, 
such as labor, student bodies, and the 
intellectual and cultural elite. 

Eighth. Insist upon removal of all Rus- 
sian military personnel from Cuba. 
Certainly 10,000 to 12,000 troops would 
hardly make a difference to Castro’s 
military force which is now second only 
to the United States in the Western 
Hemisphere, unless these Russian troops 
were to be used to put down an internal 
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uprising or to man missiles which we 
are told are no longer in Cuba. 

To accomplish this end, we must be 
firm. If all troops are not completely 
removed, and substantial evidence given 
to this effect, within a specified period 
of time, we should reestablish a firm 
blockade, and be prepared for stronger 
action if necessary. 

We must not let up at all on our effort 
until we have accomplished the goal of 
returning Cuba to a free society. How- 
ever, a free Cuba will not mean a hemi- 
sphere free from the threat of commu- 
nism. Only by successfully overcoming 
the basic economic and social problems 
of the region, can we conquer the threat. 


LAW DAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the sixth observance of Law Day. 
In 1961, Congress designated May 1 as 
Law Day, U.S.A. The theme this year is 
“Law—Rule of Right not Might.” 

There are three objectives of Law Day: 
First, to make more meaningful to 
Americans their heritage of individual 
freedom under law; second, to foster in- 
creased respect for law and the courts 
which protect the rights of all citizens; 
and, third, to emphasize the rule of law 
in our system, as contrasted with the 
aod of force and fear under commu- 


While we are honoring the rule of law, 
and the role that it plays in our society, 
the Communists are parading their 
military might throughout the Soviet 
Union and their satellite states. This 
indeed is one of the essential differences 
between these systems. We rely on rea- 
soned adjudication to settle our disputes. 
We jealously guard individual liberties. 
Their government crushes any dissent 
by force. Minorities have no rights in 
the Communist state. 

The Constitution is the document 
which established the institutions of our 
Government and created the Federal 
system. This Constitution has been the 
vehicle for combining an unprecedented 
amount of freedom of action for indi- 
viduals and Government with a minimum 
amount of friction between them. No 
other nation has achieved this fine bal- 
ance. 

The Supreme Court, at the head of 
the judicial branch, is the arbiter of our 
system. This is not an easy task, but 
I believe that it has done an excellent 
job of balancing individual and govern- 
mental interests. In recent years, the 
Court has increased the effectiveness of 
the guarantee of the Bill of Rights and 
made a living truth of the inscription on 
the Supreme Court building, “Equal jus- 
tice under law.” 

Our courts are a unique instrument 
for the settlement of disputes. While 
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Congress legislates broad solutions, often 
based on partisan politics, the courts 
permit particularized adjustments, based 
on reason. This is a very important 
aspect of our Government. We should 
cherish it as one of the best assurances 
that individual freedom will continue to 
be protected. 

Today, however, these foundations of 
our Nation are under their heaviest at- 
tack in recent years from rightwing 
extremists. Some would limit the juris- 
diction of the courts. Others would 
impeach the Chief Justice. These groups 
have proposed three constitutional 
amendments which would radically alter 
the structure of our Government. The 
first would permit two-thirds of the 
State legislatures, acting separately, to 
submit amendments to the Constitution 
directly to the States. This would elim- 
inate the national influence of Congress 
and the National Constitutional Conven- 
tion, which presently plays an important 
part in the amendment process. The 
second would reverse the decision in 
Baker against Carr and forbid the Fed- 
eral courts to intervene in the apportion- 
ing of State legislatures. The third 
would create a so-called Court of the 
Union, composed of the Chief Justices 
of the 50 State Supreme Courts, which 
could overrule the decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

These amendments would make pro- 
found changes in the structure of the 
judiciary, the relationship between the 
Federal and State Governments and the 
stability of the Federal Constitution. 

I believe that these amendments would 
destroy our present Federal Union. They 
would dissipate our national strength by 
fragmenting our society. The United 
States that we have fought so hard to 
protect from external enemies would 
perish at the hands of those who sub- 
verted it from within. 

The dangerous and divisive effect of 
these attacks on the Court and our Fed- 
eral system should be countered by those 
most competent to do it, the members 
of the bench and bar. Our most prom- 
inent legal scholars have recently 
pointed out that it is the duty of lawyers 
to promote understanding and voluntary 
public acceptance of the decisions of the 
courts. Due to their training and back- 
ground, lawyers have a special oppor- 
tunity to explain the fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice on which our society is 
based and to advance the highest ideals 
of our society. 

On this Law Day, let all lawyers dedi- 
cate themselves to this goal. Let us all 
pledge to take an active role in the fight 
to preserve and strengthen our legal sys- 
tem. There is no more noble or worth- 
while undertaking for our profession. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDING 
ACT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PooL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to this bill, for it calls for spend- 
ing which has no urgency and whose 
chief benefits would be the increased 
physical comfort of those in the Foreign 
Service of the United States. 

The United States must borrow money 
with which to pay its debts. In this sit- 
uation, it is as immature for the United 
States to order a glamorous new embassy 
in Paris as it is for a girl without a bank 
balance to charge a new hat. Both can 
wait until there is enough money for a 
splurge. 

I find myself thinking of the projects 
which do have urgency, which we must 
have here at home not merely for the 
comfort but for the livelihood of our 
heavily taxed people. And I think of 
the necessary costs for programs which 
will capture and hold our natural re- 
sources for the day when water and for- 
est land are luxuries. 

Surely we must establish a chronology 
for our spending. Somehow, as individ- 
uals and as a Government, we must re- 
gain the thinking which made it a vir- 
tue, not a shame, to say, “We cannot 
afford that now.” 


MEETING STREET SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN’S REHABILITATION CENTER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to invite the attention of 
the House to the outstanding work 
being done by the Meeting Street 
School Children’s Rehabilitation Center 
in my home city of Providence. 

Over the years, Rhode Island has made 
a number of unique contributions to the 
cause of education for the handicapped 
child. Rhode Island started the first 
day school programs for mentally handi- 
capped children in 1896 and established 
the Emma Pendleton Bradley Hospital 
for emotionally disturbed children in 
1931, to cite just two examples. 

In 1946, reacting to the loss of resi- 
dential treatment for children with 
cerebral palsy—due to circumstances 
beyond the control of the previous spon- 
sor—the Rhode Island Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults started the 
Meeting Street School for physically 
handicapped children. 

Initially, its activities were limited to 
helping the child afflicted with cerebral 
palsy. Today the school is a diagnostic 
and treatment day center for any child 
who needs to learn to walk, to talk, to use 
his hands. It stands ready to help vic- 
tims of cerebral dysfunction, neuro- 
muscular disorders, learning difficulties, 
cleft palate, congenital anomaly or am- 
putation, hearing loss, speech defects, 
quadri- or hemiplegia, aphasia, cerebral 
palsy, postparalysis, or muscular dystro- 
phy who will benefit from coordinated 
therapeutic treatment. 

In addition, parents and families, 
caught up in a situation almost as emo- 
tionally acute as that besetting their 
children, are given instructions that will 
enable them to adjust to the handi- 
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capped. For, while medical science con- 
tinues to bring its utmost force to bear 
upon these afflictions in an effort to 
eliminate them in future generations, the 
problem of caring for today’s victims, 
who need training for useful living, re- 
mains with us. 

The enthusiasm and ingenuity with 
which this voluntary organization offers 
substantial aid to a sizable group of 
handicapped children marks it as one 
of the most invigorating forces on the 
New England medical scene. While 
shielding the physically handicapped 
child from the day-to-day competition 
of the outside world, it helps to prepare 
him for eventual entry into that world. 
With no lack of attention to its appoint- 
ed chores, it has managed a benign in- 
filtration into the community at large 
that has produced an increasingly en- 
N approach to this entire prob- 
em. 

By its very nature, rehabilitation must 
lean heavily upon the community in 
which it is effected. Its usefulness is 
governed by the avaliability of recourse 
to professional and other community re- 
sources. It invokes numerous disciplines 
and specialties and its ultimate success 
depends upon the interrelationship of 
many factors in our social and economic 
life for acceptance of its byproduct— 
and completion of the rehabilitation 
cycle. 

The city of Providence has accepted 
and responded wholeheartedly to this 
school whose services remain largely 
unduplicated in the surrounding area. 
The city has displayed great empathy 
for the project, providing material sup- 
port and integrating the Meeting Street 
School into its overall plan of services 
for the disabled. But, most of all, it has 
demonstrated a true sense of responsi- 
bility for absorbing the crippled and dis- 
abled into the full life of the community. 

Few organizations in the health and 
welfare field can match the caliber of 
the Meeting Street School’s board of di- 
rectors. Typical of the citizenship that 
guides its course are Dr, Eric Denhoff, 
medical director, and Mrs. John Lang- 
don, executive director. 

Mr. Denhoff is president-elect of the 
American Academy of Cerebral Palsy. 
He is also a member of the Professional 
Advisory Committee of the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults 
and is known throughout the medical 
world as the author of “Cerebral Palsy 
and Associated Disorders.” 

The work of Mrs. Langdon was best de- 
scribed by Dr. John Farrell of the Rhode 
Island Medical Society a year or so ago 
when he wrote that “she brought to this 
project a leadership and enthusiasm 
that has marked the past decade as one 
of the brightest chapters in the State's 
history of voluntary efforts in behalf of 
crippled children.” 

Under the dynamic leadership of these 
two, school functions have been ex- 
panded to accommodate ever increasing 
numbers of handicapped children, even 
as the effectiveness of services currently 
offered have been improved. In addi- 
tion, new services have been developed 
that reflect a realistic evaluation of 
community needs. 
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In 1962 this rehabilitation center 
helped some 540 children with various 
physical disabilities in various ways. 
This year, it anticipates helping more 
than 600 children—and their parents. 

Following the Biblical injunction, the 
other working members of the Meeting 
Street School team also “suffer little 
children to come unto” them. Com- 
pelled beyond self-consideration, dedi- 
cated to the rescue of handicapped 
children from the drossheaps of society, 
they perform their humanitarian tasks 
in a manner that merits our attention 
and richly deserves the tributes I offer 
them here today. 


POLITICAL STATUS OF 
PUERTO RICO 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
four Members of the House introduced 
identical bills to establish a procedure 
for the prompt settlement in a demo- 
cratic manner of the political status of 
Puerto Rico. I have read these bills and 
I am at a complete loss to understand 
why they were introduced. They are not 
in accordance with the treaty between 
the United States and Spain following 
the war with Spain. They are not in 
accordance with all of the acts which 
Congress has passed for many years af- 
fecting Puerto Rico. They are not in 
accordance with the joint resolution of 
the Puerto Rican Legislature, which is as 
follows: 

Joint RESOLUTION To PROPOSE TO THE CON- 
GRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
THE PROCEDURE FOR ESTABLISHING THE UL- 
TERIOR FINAL POLITICAL STATUS OF THE 
PEOPLE or PuERTO Rico 
Whereas the people of Puerto Rico favor 

the determination of the final political status 

of Puerto Rico in such manner that no doubt 
may remain about the noncolonial nature 
of such status; and 

Whereas the people of Puerto Rico con- 
sequently favor, in different proportions, 
three forms of political status for Puerto 
Rico: Commonwealth status, based on com- 
mon citizenship and developed to the maxi- 
mum that may be agreed upon between the 
Congress of the United States and supporters 
of such status in Puerto Rico; federated 
statehood, under conditions equal to those 
of the federated States that already com- 
pose the American Union; independence as 
this status exists in the Latin Republic of 
America; and 

Whereas those who favor commonwealth 
status and the supporters of federated state- 
hood are against the separation of Puerto 
Rico from the United States, and most of 
the proponents of independence favor that 
such status be achieved in friendship with 
the United States; and 

Whereas those who support commonwealth 
status conceive its maximum development, 
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in permanent union with the United States 
of America, under the following principles: 

1. The recognition and reassertion of the 
sovereignty of the people of Puerto Rico, 
so that no doubt may remain of their ca- 
pacity to enter into a compact under con- 
ditions of juridical equality; 

2. The assurance of the permanence and 
irrevocability of the union between the 
United States and Puerto Rico on the basis 
of common citizenship, common defense, 
common currency, free market, common 
loyalty to the values of democracy, and of 
such other conditions as may be considered, 
in the compact, of mutual benefit to the 
United States and Puerto Rico; 

3. The specific definition of the powers of 
the United States with respect to Puerto 
Rico, which shall exclusively be those essen- 
tial to the union; 

4. All other powers shall be exercised by 
the constitutional organisms of the people 
of Puerto Rico; 

5. Participation by the people of Puerto 
Rico in the powers exercised, under the com- 
pact, by the Government of the United 
States, in matters affecting Puerto Rico, in 
a measure proportional to the scope of such 
powers. This may include, among other 
ways of implementing such participation, the 
right to vote for the President and Vice 
President of the United States; 

6. The adoption of a formula under which 
the people of Puerto Rico will contribute to 
defray the general expenses of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, in a manner compatible with the 
stability and economic growth of Puerto 
Rico; and 

Whereas those who favor federated state- 
hood conceive it as the only desirable form 
of permanent union with the United States, 
in the way enjoyed by the 50 States of the 
Union; and 

Whereas those who favor independence 
conceive it in the form already known in 
other countries of the Americas; and 

Whereas such three forms of political 
status are and should be based on the 
sovereign capacity of the people of Puerto 
Rico, whether it be for joining the Union 
as a federated State, for becoming in- 
dependent, or for developing Commonwealth 
status, in permanent union with the United 
States, as requested by its supporters and 
as the Congress may agree, along the lines 
of the fourth whereas of this resolution: 

Whereas it is hereby clearly expressed 
that nothing in this resolution shall be 
interpreted as an endorsement by su 
of Commonwealth status of either federated 
statehood or independence; or as an endorse- 
ment by supporters of federated statehood 
of either Commonwealth status or inde- 
pendence; or as an endorsement by sup- 
porters of independence of either Common- 
wealth status or federated statehood: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
Puerto Rico, That— 

SECTION 1. To propose to the Congress of 
the United States the prompt settlement, in 
a democratic manner, of the political status 
of Puerto Rico, applying the principles here 
expressed in accordance with the whereases 
of this resolution. 

Sec. 2. The Congress once having ex- 
pressed the form which it is willing to agree 
that Commonwealth status may take in con- 
sonance with the principles contained in the 
fourth whereas of this resolution, the three 
status formulas here specified be submitted 
to the vote of the people of Puerto Rico, on 
the basis of such expression by Congress and 
in accordance with the laws of Puerto Rico, 
so that the winning formula remain estab- 
lished or be established pursuant to the will 
of the Puerto Rican people. 

Sec. 3. A copy of this resolution, in the Eng- 
lish language, be transmitted to the Presi- 
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dent of the United States. the President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
the Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico 
in the United States. 

Sec. 4. This resolution shall take effect 
immediately upon its approval and shall con- 
tinue in effect until its purposes are achieved 
pursuant to the provisions of section 2 
hereof. 


Nor are they in accordance with the 
statements of the White House affecting 
Puerto Rico as they appeared in the Fed- 


eral Register on July 25, 1961. That 
Presidential document follows: 
PRESIDENTIAL DoOcUMENTS—TiTLE 3—THE 


PRESIDENT—MEMORANDUM OF JULY 25, 1961, 

CONCERNING THE COMMONWEALTH OF 

Puerto RiIco—MEMORANDUM FOR THE 

HEADS OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND 

AGENCIES 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 25, 1961. 

Because of the importance and significance 
of Puerto Rico in the relations of the United 
States with Latin America and other nations, 
it is essential that the executive depart- 
ments and agencies be completely aware of 
the unique position of the Commonwealth, 
and that policies, actions, reports on legisla- 
tion and other activities affecting the Com- 
monwealth should be consistent with the 
structure and basic principles of the Com- 
monwealth. 

On July 25, 1952, the Governor of Puerto 
Rico proclaimed the establishment of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico under its 
constitution. This proclamation was the 
culmination of a series of legislative and 
electoral steps which began with the passage 
of Public Law 600, 81st Congress, 64 Stat. 
319 (1950). Public Law 600 made provision 
for the organization of a constitutional gov- 
ernment by the people of Puerto Rico. In 
a referendum held on June 4, 1951, the 
proposals of this law received the overs 
whelming approval of the people of Puerto 


Following approval, a Puerto Rican consti- 
tutional convention drafted a constitution, 
which was approved by a referendum held 
on March 3, 1952. The in turn 
approved this constitution—Public Law 447, 
82d Congress, 66 Stat. 327 (1952). 

The Commonwealth structure, and its re- 
lationship to the United States which is in 
the nature of a compact, provide for self- 
government in respect of internal affairs and 
administration, subject only to the applicable 
provisions of the Federal Constitution, the 
Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, and the 
acts of Congress authorizing and approving 
the constitution. 

On November 27, 1953, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations recognized 
that the people of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, exercising effectively the right 
of self-determination in a free and demo- 
cratic way, had achieved a new constitu- 
tional status and that, in view of this new 
status, it was appropriate that the United 
States should cease the transmission of in- 
formation with regard to Puerto Rico under 
Article 73(e) of the Charter, U.N. General 
Assembly Resolution 748 (VIII) (1953). 

All departments, agencies, and officials of 
the executive branch of the Government 
should faithfully and carefully observe and 
respect this arrangement in relation to all 
matters affecting the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. If any matters arise involving 
the fundamentals of this arrangement, they 
should be referred to the Office of the Presi- 
dent. 

The legislative steps which have led to the 
achievement by Puerto Rico of Common- 
wealth status have made inapplicable the 


1963 


provisions of Executive Order No, 6726 of 


This memorandum shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
[F.R. Doc. 61-7103: Filed, July 25, 1961; 
4:05 p. m.] 


TYPHOON DAMAGE TO GUAM AND 
SAIPAN 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call attention of 
our colleagues to a news item concerning 
Guam and Saipan in the Mariana 
Islands located in the Western Pacific. 
These islands have been buffeted by 
‘Typhoon Olive during the past 36 hours. 

Damages of serious proportions have 
been inflicted by the storm according to 
radio dispatches received this morning. 
Members will recall that last November 
Typhoon Karen struck Guam. The 
island was just getting back on its feet 
when the second typhoon struck yester- 
day. 

The radiograms from Governor Guer- 
rero of Guam and Deputy High Commis- 
sioner Benitez are as follows: 

Apri 29, 1963. 
RICHARD F. ‘Tarrano, 


Director of Territories, Department of In- 


terior, Washington, DO.: 


major disaster 

winds of major intensity, heavy rains over 48 
hours. Practically all repairs from Typhoon 
Karen wiped out. Over 90 percent tempo- 
rary housing units destroyed. Major prob- 
lem is restoration of power which now i out 
islandwide. Majority telephones out. An- 
ticipate breakdown water system as emer- 
gency power units break down. Restoration 
of power could take 2 weeks. Most patients 
Guam Memorial moved to Navy hospital now 
operating on emergency generator. Same 
applies to radio station. Attempting to or- 
ganize mass feeding plan for literally thou- 
sands in schools, churches, other shelters. 
Initial survey indicates damage to public fa- 
cilities over $2 million. Figure includes 
roads, bridges, utilities, staff housing. Local 
chapter Red Cross asks you notify national 
headquarters of seriousness of situation. No 
facilities. Few injuries. But expect some 
degree of general demoralization of local resi- 
dents who have been subjected to just too 
much suffering in recent months. 

MANUEL 


GUERRERO, 
Governor of Guam, 
APRIL 30, 1963. 
Mr. RICHARD TAITANO, À 
Interior of Territories, 


Washington, D.C.: 


Typhoon eye more than an hour over Saipan.’ 
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95 percent of houses badly damaged. Power 


crops 
known. Situation very serious. Waiting for 
your immediate steps. Will supply addi- 
tional information as known. 
Jose A. BENITEZ. 


GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 
IN PANAMA 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, April 27, an extension to the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in the Re- 
. of Panama was dedicated. 


The Laboratory a part of the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Pre- 
ventive Medicine, established by an act of 
Congress in 1929, was named for Ala- 
bama’s Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, 

It was my privilege to make the prin- 
cipal address at the dedication ceremony. 
The address follows: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN ARMISTEAD SELDEN, 
DEDICATION CEREMONIES, APRIL 27, 1963, 
PANAMA CITY, PANAMA 
It is indeed an honor to be here today to 

take part in the dedication of this important 

new structure—a structure that symbolizes 
the common humanitarian goals of the peo- 
ple of Panama and of the United States. 


effectively and loyally performed their ex- 
acting duties in behalf of this institution. 


morial Laboratory to be located in the Re- 
public of Panama. The measure also au- 
thorized an annual appropriation of $50,000 
for its maintenance and operation. 


Belisario Porras, President 


tes. 

This valuable site, and its original build- 
ings, were donated to the Institute as the 
home of the Laboratory by the Panamanian 
Government. 

I shali not attempt in the time allotted to 


of the more deadly diseases, which through- 
F 
Ross, Manson, Pasteur, Jenner, Lister, 
Reed have been among those who have 
ully dealt with our human ills. 
However, it remained for William Crawford 
Gorgas of the Medical Corps of the U.S. 
Army to plan and execute in Cuba the first 
campaign to eradicate “Yellow Jack” as a 


i 


the canal probably would not have been 
built. Sanitation and the establishment of 
order were indispensable to the success of the 


T have mentioned in general terms the 
great achievements of Gorgas in Cuba and 
the Isthmus of Panama. As a fellow Ala- 
bamian, I feel it would be appropriate on 
this occasion to remind you of a few of the 
more interesting detalls of the life of this 
great physician. 

William Crawford Gorgas was born Octo-. 
ber 3, 1854, in the environs of Mobile, Ala. 
He was the eldest son of Josiah Gorgas and 
Amelia Gayle, daughter of an early Governor 
of Alabama. Josiah Gorgas, a graduate of 
the Military Academy at West Point, was of 
Pennsylvania birth, but he chose Alabama 
as his home. Young William Crawford Gor- 
gas spent his earlier years in Richmond, Va., 
where his father was located as chief crd- 
mance officer of the Confederate military 
forces. His father's Army career greatly in- 
fluenced the youthful Gorgas to wish for a 
military career. After the close of the War 
Between the States, Gorgas sought an 
appointment to West Point, but failed to ob- 
tain it. His ambition then turned to medi- 
cine and.a career in the Medical Corps of the 
US. Army. He was a student at the Univer- 
sity of the South at Sewanee, Tenn., grad- 
uating there in 1878. 66 years before I gradu- 
ated from the same institution. At the time 
young Gorgas attended the University of the 
South, his father was serving as its president. 
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Gorgas became a student in Bellevue Medi- 
cal College in New York City in 1876, grad- 
uating 3 years later. The years at Bellevue 
intensified his ambition for a career in the 
Army Medical Corps. He successfully passed 
the examination required and became a mem- 
ber of the corps. For the next 10 years he 
served in the Army Medical Corps chiefly in 
Texas, North Dakota, and Florida. 

these years, he volunteered and 
was sent to Fort Brown, near Brownsville, 
Tex., where for the first time he came to 
grips with yellow fever—the great enemy he 
was afterward to know so well and to finally 
master. 

It was at Brownsville he met a Miss Marie 
Doughty of Cincinnati, Ohio, who was visit- 
ing her sister, the wife of the commanding 
officer of the post. There was an epidemic 
of yellow fever at the fort, many were dying, 


her, and, when her death seemed imminent, 
he was asked to attend her burial and to 
read the accustomed service. This he agreed 
to do, but fate intervened. The young wom- 
an began to recover, and recover she did. In 
turn, the courageous young physician was 
stricken, but he too survived. Out of these 
dramatic circumstances a romance sprang, 
which ripened into marriage. Having expe- 
rienced yellow fever, both were immune to 
it. Thus, they were especially fitted to go 
anywhere it might strike, to live with it, to 
fight it, and to finally master it. In later 
years, Mrs. Gorgas remarked: “It would be 
untrue to say that ‘Yellow Jack’ was the best 
man at our wedding; but it would be per- 
fectly true to say that, in a sense, he was an 
usher.” 


Then came the Spanish-American War, 
with Gorgas, a Medical Corps officer with the 
rank of major, in charge of the yellow fever 
camp at Siboney in fever-ravaged Cuba. 
Later in the year 1898, he was back in Ha- 
Vana and was soon made its chief sanitary 
officer. Gorgas instituted an overall plan for 
the removal or destruction in the Havana 
area of every receptacle in the entire region 
which might be the breeding site of the 
Stegomyia mosquito and its larvae. Drain- 
age and fumigation practices were main- 
tained. These processes and strict quaran- 
tine in a few months destroyed the presence 
of yellow fever, and the city became one of 
the healthiest anywhere to be found. To the 
extent „similar sanitary practices 
were followed elsewhere on the island, and 
yellow fever was banished from the whole 
of Cuba. 

Then, in 1904, the United States took up 
the challenge to build the Panama Canal. 
Gorgas was appointed chief sanitary officer 
of the Canal Zone, and assumed his duties 
as such in the early summer of 1904. He 
served in this capacity until his appoint- 
ment in 1907 as a member of the second 
Isthmian Canal Commission in charge of 
the health and sanitary work on the isthmus, 

fe accomplished in Panama what he had 


could live and thrive in the tropics if proper 
sanitation were provided. 
In the fall of 1913, Colonel Gorgas went 


raging among the laborers in the gold and 
diamond mines in that region. He accepted 
trip and studies, 
tions for meth- 
dling 


F 
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of the same problem among the laborers on 
the canal project. 

The adoption of these recommendations 
was followed by a gratifying lower death rate 
from pneumonia in the affected South Afri- 
can areas. 

Then, on the invitation of the Government 
of Rhodesia, in 1914, he visited Salisbury, 
and suggested methods for handling ma- 
laria, which was ravaging that country. 
While there, he learned by cable that he had 
just become General Gorgas, through his 
appointment on January 16, 1914, by Presi- 
dent Wilson, as Surgeon General of the 
U.S. Army with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral. A year later, by an act of Congress, 
he became a major general, 

As Surgeon General, Gorgas was called on 
to perform an unprecedented task in arrang- 
ing the assembly of a mighty army of fit 
soldiers following our Nation’s entry into 
World War I in April, 1917. 

In the summer of 1916 he had served as 
Chief of the Special Yellow Fever Commis- 
sion of the Rockefeller Foundation, and had 
visited various countries in Central and 
South America which were potential or 
actual yellow fever centers. He had given 
advice to local authorities on methods to be 
employed to eradicate these sources of peril. 
Everywhere he received the evidences of af- 
fection and esteem. The great mission of 
his life was to aid in the complete exter- 
mination of this frightful disease. He found 
in various places his measures against yel- 
low fever and malaria were being carried 
out with complete success. 

When he retired his post as Surgeon Gen- 
eral in 1918 at the age of 65, he promptly 
accepted the directorship of the yellow fever 
work of the International Health Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. On May 30, 
1920, he sailed for West Africa to make a 
study of yellow fever conditions there. Then 
came the stop in London, his illness and 
death on July 4. 

The death of General Gorgas was mourned 

out the British Isles, as well as the 
United States, Panama, Cuba, and in the 
world at large. At the command of the 
British King and by order of the British 
Government, there was provided for him a 
funeral service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, with 
the highest military honors. In the historic 
sanctuary—which is the last resting place 
of some of the greatest soldiers and sailors 
known to British impressive hom- 
age was paid to one who had walked humbly, 
but had so long successfully labored for his 
fellow man. He died in the faith in which 
he had ever lived—that there would be a 
better tomorrow, and that all should be 
given the opportunity to live healthy, fruit- 
ful lives. 

His remains were carried by ship back to 
his beloved country, and laid in the sacred 
soil of Arlington National Cemetery in Wash- 
ington. 

General Gorgas was the recipient of an 
ever-increasing list of accolades and honors, 
but one of the greatest was the last—be- 
stowed at his bedside in a London hospital 
by King George the Fifth himself—the in- 
signia of Knight Commander of the Most 
Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. The King had come to the hospital 
because, as he said, General Gorgas could 
not come to the palace to receive the honor. 

Today, the fame of this Laboratory bear- 
ing his name is known far beyond the bound- 
aries of this hemisphere. Its findings were, 
in large measure, used for the benefit of the 
Allied Forces in World War II, especially 
in the South Pacific areas. Its work is col- 
laborative, not duplicative; its malarial tech- 
niques are of the first order. 

Panama is an ideal site for the location 
and operation of a tropical research labora- 
tory. Situated at a center of international 
traffic and a crossroads of the world—the 
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Gorgas Memorial Laboratory is unrivaled in 
its opportunity for service to humanity in 
the field of tropical medicine. 

This new building that we today are dedi- 
cating is destined to serve its purpose to 
the benefit of all mankind. 

We gratefully acknowledge the splendid 
aid and cooperation which the Government 
and the people of Panama have always ac- 
corded the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 
This institution has ever been a common 
denominator of friendship and good will be- 
tween our two countries. 

The conquest of human disease and misery 
brings our countries and our people to- 
gether—and so may the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory continue to symbolize that which 
unites, rather than separates, good neigh- 
bors of the Western Hemisphere. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ROBERT 
S. McNAMARA 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am insert- 
ing an extremely important and very 
well reasoned commentary by Joseph 
Alsop which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post this morning, 

This column should be read by every- 
one who is sincerely interested in the 
defense of the United States. 

It should be read by everyone who 
wishes to preserve and maintain the 
traditional American principle of civilian 
contro] over the military. 

It should be read by everyone who 
appreciates the sacrificial services of a 
dedicated American like Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara and who 
applauds his determination to bring 
about effective and meaningful unifica- 
tion in our armed services. 

It should be read by everyone who 
recognizes the need for our Nation’s get- 
ting the maximum value from the de- 
fense dollar. 

[From the Washington 
1963] 
Tue ATTACK ON MCNAMARA 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

This week, Senator JOHN McCLELIANn’s 
special investigating committee will resume 
its hearings on the TFX contract. The 
word is going round the Capital that the 
Senator, a determined man, means to keep 
the hearings going until July, and expects 
to “turn the TFX contract around.” 

That means, in effect, that Senator 
McCLELLAN hopes to force the resignation of 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara. For 
the Secretary can hardly accept the reversal 
of his decision, to award this contract to 
General Dynamics instead of the Boeing Co., 
without resigning because his judgement has 
been reversed. 

The TFX controversy turns upon techni- 
calities which outsiders, conspicuously in- 
cluding Senate investigating committees, 
are by no means well qualified to weigh. 
Secretary McNamara, who had to Sght hard 
to get even one brief hearing from the com- 
mittee, has had no real chance to tell his 
side of the story. 
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served, another one would have 

been made to serve. That was inevitable, in 

view of the nature of McNamara’s effort. 
the 


extraordinary arrogance. 


shameless servility. When the pie was big, 
in short, the uniformed Chiefs of the armed 
services com; because there was not 
more pie; and when the pie was limited, they 
bowed to the ground to get the largest slice. 

This curious rhythm was only once inter- 
rupted, In the early summer of 1948, after 
the Czechoslovak coup d'etat, the Joint 
Chiefs confronted James V. Forrestal with 


minded, 
knew he could not get so large a sum in 
those days. Hence he asked the Chiefs’ help 
in making cuts. 

Knowing Forrestal was defense minded, 
the Chiefs refused to help. Forrestal then 
worked almost from dawn until late at night, 
day after day, week after week, through all 
that summer and autumn, making his own 
line-by-line cuts to reduce the defense 
budget to $18 billion. The strain of that 
unaided effort was what, In fact, killed James 
Forrestal. 

Despite that warning, McNamara has set 
out to accomplish more than Forrestal ever 


Either the cumulative bill for satisfying 
three conflicting concepts will be completely 
astronomical or the bill will be reduced to 
meet budgetary limitations and the defense 
program will be inadequate. In the last 16 
years the Joint Chiefs have repeatedly shown 
that they prefer the risks of an inadequate 
defense program to the strain of agreement 
on a unified defense concept. 
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other words, he has been trying to get the 
United States the best weapons that money 
can buy, but no 

really needed, and at the lowest 

unit cost. That is the source of his troubles 
with the Joint Chiefs, which are the sources, 
in turn, of the TFX affair. 


POPULATION FACTORS IN THE 
ECONOMY 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a subject 
of crucial importance to economic growth 
is population increase and change, in- 


this subject has great relevance to our 
current economic situation and should 
be studied in more detail. 

Although little work has been done in 


the sixties and the early 1970’s, however, 
this trend will be reversed, with a result- 
ing increase in the demand for residen- 


age groups—19 and under and 65 and 
over—are increasing at a more rapid rate 
than the population as a whole. It is 
projected that this segment will account 
for more than half of the total popula- 
tion in the latter part of the decade, 
placing the need for maximum produc- 
tivity upon the working men and women. 

Mr. Speaker, this subject of popula- 
tion factors is of crucial importance for 
determination of future government 
policies and I ask unanimous consent 
that these excerpts from “Population 
Factors in the Economy” be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 
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‘The approximate 15-to-29 age group is cer- 
tainly exploding but there is a middle group 
from 30 to 44 which is declining and there is 
also evidence of a resumption of a long-term 
decline in the birth rate, which probably was 
only interrupted in the war and postwar 
years. * * + 

This surge in the population in the high 
teens and in the twenties has several other 
significant investment and general economic 
implications. Particulariy in the lower por- 
tions of this age group, these young people 
are not large buyers of new cars. However, 
as every parent knows, they do represent a 
very heavy pressure of demand for second- 
hand cars, firming prices in that market and 
thereby reducing the effective cost of a new 
car to the older and more affluent segments 
of the population. Similarly, these young 
people are not significant buyers of single 
family homes. The high teens and low 
twenties, however, is where the bulk of new 
family formations are to be found, with a 
resulting requirement for new living space of 


largely by this fact. In the 
latter part of the 1960’s and the early 1970's 
this wave passing the population 
will create a heavy demand for individual 
home construction unless, because of high 
land prices and high construction costs, 
there is a tendency toward increased general 
preference for multiunit residential build- 
Such a development, to a degree, is 
probable. * * * 


The very high in the 


ber of other elements entering into this very 
complex situation, including the rapidly in- 
creasing trend toward automation in most 


women in the work force and the like * * +, 
In the aggregate, this nonproductive group 
{19 and under and 65 and over) is increns- 


ing at a more rapid rate than the popula- 
tion as a whole. In the latter part of this 
decade it will account for half of the total 


centive in the opposite direction. 


LEGISLATIVE OPERATIONS ROUND- 
TABLE, A FORWARD STEP BY 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey IMr. Wipnatt] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have had more than 
one opportunity in the past few months 
to be proud of the work of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission in protecting the 
merit basis of the civil service system, 
and improving the effectiveness of Gov- 
ernment employees. I want to call 
specific attention to a new program, co- 
sponsored by the Office of Career De- 
velopment, U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and the American Political Science 
Association, called Legislative Opera- 
tions Roundtable for Executives, run- 
ning the week of May 13 to 17, 1963. 

The purpose of the roundtable is to 
“enhance the Federal career executive’s 
knowledge and understanding of execu- 
tive-legislative relations through an ex- 
amination in depth of congressional 
functions and processes, and the rela- 
tionships between these and executive 
branch operations.” Participating in 
the roundtable will be 30 Federal civil- 
ian and military executives who are at 
the GS-15 level, or its equivalent, and 
above. 

Each day will feature two or more 
lectures by outstanding political scien- 
tists and governmental leaders. Pre- 
paratory readings from the best works 
on the subject of Congress and the legis- 
lative process are assigned before each 
lecture, with supplemental reference 
reading suggested as well. Following 
each session, a roundtable discussion 
will take place to exchange ideas and 

and gain added perspectives. 
The lecturers and subjects are as fol- 
lows: 
~ LEGISLATIVE OPERATIONS FOR EXECUTIVES 
PROGRAM SCHEDULE 

Monday, May 13, 1963: 

From 9:45 to 12: “Congress and the 
American System,” Dr. Charles S. Hyneman, 
professor of government, University of 
Indiana. 

From 1 to 3:15 p.m.: “The Organization of 
Congress,” Dr. Nelson W. Polsby, assistant 
professor of government, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 
1 May 14, 1963: 

From 9 to 11 am.: “The Legislative 
Process,” Dr. Ralph K. Huitt, professor of 
political science, University of Wisconsin, 

From 1 to 2:45 p.m.: “External Pressures 
on Congress,” Mr. James W. Foristel, legisla- 
tive representative, the American Medical 
Association. 

From 3 to 4:45.: “Social and Geographical 
Influences on Congressional Composition,” 
Mr, Richard M. Scannon, Director, Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 
Wednesday. May 15, 1963: 

‘From 9 to 11 a.m.: “Representing and In- 
forming the People,” Hon. Morris K. UDALL, 
Representative from Arizona, U.S, House of 
Representatives. 

From 1 to 4 pm.: “Work Behind the 
Scenes—The Congressional Staff,“ Mr. 
Stephen Horn, legislative assistant to Sena- 
tor THOMAS R. KUCHEL, Mr. Leo H. Irwin, 
Chief Counsel, Committee on Ways and 
Means, U.S. House of Representatives. 

Thursday, May 16, 1963: 

From 9 to 10:30 a.m.: “The Executive Side 
of the Coin,” Mr. Bradley H. Patterson, Jr., 
National Security Affairs Adviser, Office of 
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the Secretary of the Treasury, Department of 
the Treasury. 

From 10:45 to 12: “Liaison Between the 
Executive Branch and Congress,” Mr. Ken- 
neth M. Birkhead, Assistant to the Secretary 
(Legislative Liaison), Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

From 2:15 to 4:30 p.m.: “Financial Policy 
Determination and the Appropriations 
Process,” Mr. Robert A. Wallace, Assistant to 
the Secretary, Department of the Treasury. 

Friday. May 17, 1963: 

From 9:30 to 10:30 am.: “Representing 
and Informing the People,” Hon. CLIFFORD 
P. Case, Senator from New Jersey, US. 
Senate. 

From 10:45 to 12:30 p.m.: “Congress and 
the Courts,” Dr. Carl B. Swisher, professor of 
political science, the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

From 2:30 to 4:30 pm.: “Legislative-Exec- 
utive Branch Relations,” Dr. Richard E, Neu- 
stadt, professor of government, Columbia 
University. 


Mr. Speaker, as cam be seen by the 
above list of subjects, and the number 
of sessions, this project has been well 
conceived and thoughtfully produced. 
The Civil Service Commission has recog- 
nized the need to make executive branch 
employees more responsive to the total 
legislative process. Certainly the in- 
creased knowledge on the part of these 
public servants will decrease any suspi- 
cion or lack of understanding between 
the two branches of Government. 

There is an additional significance in 
this joint effort between the Office of 
Career Development and the American 
Political Science Association. It indi- 
cates the opportunities available for co- 
operation between public agencies and 
private organizations in improving the 
democratic process, and enlightening 
those participating in it. Special credit 
should go to Mr. James R. Beck, Jr., Di- 
rector, Management Institutes, Office of 
Career Development, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, and Mr. Donald G. Tach- 
eron, assistant director, American Polit- 
ical Science Association, for their imag- 
ination and foresight in producing this 
program. 


LAW DAY, U.S.A. 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the Nation we are observing today 
Law Day, U.S.A. One of the extensive 
observances being conducted is in Wich- 
ita, Kans., where the Wichita Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has erected a rep- 
lica of the Berlin wall in the downtown 
area. The Wichita Bar Association is 
actively in the forefront of Law Day ac- 
tivities. 

It is highly appropriate that we ob- 
serve a day set aside as Law Day be- 
cause our Nation’s very society and struc- 
ture rest upon the philosophy of the rule 
of law. Significantly, the United States 
observes its Law Day at the same time 
that Communist nations, led by the So- 
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viet Union, use May Day to demonstrate 
their disregard for law and freedom. 

There is no more appropriate occasion 
than May Day—May 1, 1963—for us to 
recall the basic moral and philosophical 
principles upon which our free society is 
based and contrast these principles with 
the cynical, immoral, and atheistic phi- 
losophy that underlies international 
communism. 

Above the entrance to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court Building is engraved the in- 
scription: “Equal justice under law.” 
This is a fitting motto, not only for the 
Court, but for all Americans. For it is 
the law which has made this a great and 
strong Nation. We must remember that 
ours is a government of laws—not men. 
We must never take our liberty for grant- 
ed and we must remain ever alert. Each 
of us should consider himself a watchdog 
of all the basic human rights which are 
part of our American heritage, 


REDS STRUT ON MAY DAY 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the traditional holiday of the worldwide 
Communist conspiracy. From Peiping 
to Moscow to Cuba the Reds strut and 
bluster, showing off their military 
strength and reemphasizing the final 
Communist objective—the destruction 
of freedom and worldwide domination of 
the Communist conspiracy. 

The show of military might, the brag- 
ging and the threats are not new. This 
is a traditional demonstration from the 
top of the wall of the Kremlin. What 
makes this May Day different is the 
worldwide show being put on in Moscow 
where Khrushchev is staging a special 
production featuring his little bearded 

puppet and using the occasion to 
thumb his nose at the United States 
and give Castro an opportunity to tell 
how he has humiliated and brought. to 
terms the mightiest nation in the world, 
the leader of the free world. 

Khrushchev and Castro have been 
given this propaganda initiative because 
of the failure of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration to rid Cuba of Russian Commu- 
nist aggression. The Red dictator can 
sneer at the leadership of the United 
States because President Kennedy has 
not pursued a policy of strength and firm 
determination to win the cold war 
against communism, Spurred on by the 
Kremlin apologists who evidently- are 
shaping our foreign policy, the President 
has relied on pleading with Khrushchev 
to honor treaties, by attempting to make 
deals such as pulling our missile bases 
out of Greece and Turkey and protect- 
ing Castro against his own people who 
are fighting to regain their freedom. 

The Kennedy concessions to Khru- 
shehev have not brought peace in the 
world. They have resulted, instead, in 
a renewal of war in Laos. While the 
President sends an envoy with hat in 
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hand to Moscow to beg agreement, Amer- 
ican Armed Forces are committed to an 
undeclared war brought on by the Com- 
munists in South Vietnam and 80 Amer- 
ican boys have died there. 

From the top of the Kremlin today 
Khrushchev and Castro can tell the 
crowds that Cuba is still a Communist 
stronghold in the Western Hemisphere 
containing Russian arms, missiles and 
thousands of Russian troops. They can 
say they have defied the United States 
to drive them out. And they are right 
because the President through fear, or 
lack of understanding of the Communist 
conspiracy, or because of his belief in 
his own superior wisdom and ability will 
not face up to communism in Cuba. 

On this May Day the failure of the 
President to deal with the Communist 
conspiracy is shown in all its stark 
reality. 

Mr. Speaker, this day should bring 
forth new resolution on the part of the 
United States to take the offensive 
against communism. We should re- 
solve now to get the Communists out of 
Cuba, every last Russian soldier and 
weapon and we should see for ourselves 
that they are out, not take the word 
of an international liar and gangster 
who lacks morality and who firmly be- 
lieves in the rightness of breaking his 
agreements. We should reimpose at 
once, the Monroe Doctrine. 

If President Kennedy is unwilling or 
unable to assume the leadership expect- 
ed of him as President and Commander 
In Chief of our Armed Forces, then it 
may be time for the Congress and the 
people to force the issue in order to pro- 
tect the sovereignty of the United States 
and the security of our people. We dare 
not allow another May Day to record 
additional failures of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. Another year may be too 
late. 

The larger tragedy seems to be that, if 
forced to take action, the President may 
still not understand why—expedient 
actions when not in a clearly under- 
standable framework of recognizable 
principles, are extremely dangerous, at 
best. What we really need is a firmly 
announced, clearly understood foreign 
policy that reestablishes the Monroe 
Doctrine and U.S. sovereignty. This 
posture the world would understand and 
would respect and honor. This posture 
I am now convinced, President Kennedy 
can neither understand nor assume. 


COMMUNIST FILMS IN FAIRFAX 
COUNTY 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BroyHILL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, public attention has been 
strongly drawn in recent days to several 
films obtained for public showing by the 
Fairfax County Public Library. The lo- 
cal American Legion organization has 
vigorously opposed use of these films be- 
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cause the authors or producers were be- 
lieved to be Communists or Communist 
sympathizers. 

The films entitled “Picture in Your 
Mind” and “Japan” were produced by 
Julien Bryan. 

The film “The Brotherhood of Man” 
was coproduced by Gene Weltfish. 

Mr Speaker, I would like to insert at 
this point the factual records of these 
two persons as furnished me from the 
files of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities: 

GENE WELTFISH 


Gene Weltfish, president of the Congress 
of American Women (A-1948: C-1949: I- 
1956), New York, spoke at a meeting of the 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born (A-1948: C-1942: I-1956), accord- 
ing to Daily People’s World, November 10, 
1947, page 2. The Daily Worker, March 4, 
1948, page 2, reported that Gene Weltfish was 
among the signers of a committee 
statement attacking deportation of Com- 
munists. The same publication, August 10, 
1950, page 5, listed her among signers of the 
committee’s statement against denaturali- 
zation, She was named as a sponsor of the 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born in the following sources: an un- 
dated letterhead received in July 1950: a 
1950 letterhead, an undated letterhead with 
a speech given by Abner Green at a confer- 
ence held December 2-3, 1950; a book of 
coupons issued by the organization, un- 
dated; a letterhead of the Midwest Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born, 
April 30, 1951; and the Daily Worker, 
April 4, 1951, page 8. The Daily Worker, 
August 24, 1951, page 8, reported that Prof. 
Gene Weltfish, sponsor of the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, 
was among those who signed an open letter 
to the President, protesting the jailing of 
Abner Green, secretary of the organization. 

The Daily Worker, March 15, 1951, page 8, 
reported that Dr. Gene Weltfish was a spon- 
sor of the American Peace Crusade (C-—1951: 
I-1956: S-1958). She was shown to have 
been a sponsor of the American People’s 
Congress and Exposition for Peace (I~1956) 
held under the auspices of the American 
Peace Crusade in Chicago June 29-July 1, 
1951, by the Call to the Congress and a leaf- 
let entitled “American People’s Congress 
* * * invites you to participate in a Na- 
tional Peace Competition” June 29, 1951. 
The Daily Worker, May 1, 1951, page 11, re- 
ported that Dr. Weltfish was a sponsor of a 
contest of songs, essays and paintings ad- 
vancing the theme of world peace, under the 
auspices of the American Peace Crusade. 

Dr. Gene Weltfish spoke at a mass rally to 
protest lynchings, held in New York August 
28, 1946, under the auspices of the Civil 
Rights Congress (A-1947: C-1947: I-1956: 
S-1957), as shown on a handbill entitled 
“Lynch Terror Stalks America.” The Daily 
Worker, February 28, 1947, page 2, reported 
that Gene Weltfish signed a statement is- 
sued by the congress in defense of Gerhart 
Eisler. A program for a conference of the 
Civil Rights Congress of New York, October 
11, 1947, indicated that Gene Weltfish par- 
ticipated in a panel at that meeting. She 
was shown to be a sponsor of the group’s 
National Civil Rights Legislative Corference, 
January 18-19, 1949, in a leaflet, “Let Free- 
dom Ring” containing the conference pro- 
gram. A Civil Rights Congress letterhead 
dated May 7, 1948, showed that Gene Weltfish 
was among the signers of an open letter to 
Congress urging defeat of the Mundt anti- 
Communist bill, circulated by the congress. 
The Daily Worker, August 3, 1948, page 2 re- 
ported that Dr. Weltfish signed a congress 
statement protesting the arrest and indict- 
ment of Communist Party leaders. The same 
publication on January 25, 1949, page 10, re- 
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ported that she was a member of an orga- 
nization delegation to the Freedom Crusade 
in Washington, D.C., which urged dismissal 
of indictments against the Communist lead- 
ers. An advertisement in the Evening Star, 
October 30, 1951, page A-7, “paid for by con- 
tributions of signers,” listed Gene Weltfish 
among the signers of an open letter to the 
Attorney General of the United States on 
behalf of the four jailed trustees of the bail 
fund of the Civil Rights Congress. The Daily 
Worker, November 12, 1951, in an article on 
page 6 and an advertisement on page 8, 
named Dr. Weltfish among those scheduled 
to speak that evening at a memorial and 
protest meeting in New York City urging 
support of a petition to the U.N. entitled 
“We Charge Genocide,” circulated by the 
Civil Rights Congress under whose auspices 
the meeting was to be held. She was listed 
among those who were to speak at the sixth 
anniversary dinner of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, March 26, 1952, in the Daily Worker of 
that same date, page 3. 

Gene Weltfish was president of Woman 
Power, published monthly by the Congress 
of American Women (A-1948: C-1949: I- 
1956), as shown in testimony of Walter 
Steele before this committee on July 21, 1947 
(p. 35 of his testimony). Dr. Weltfish was 
president of the Congress of American 
Women as shown by an organization letter- 
head dated February 25, 1949, and the Bul- 
letin of the Congress of American Women, 
July 28, 1946, page 2. A leaflet entitled 
“What Is the Congress of American Women?” 
named Dr. Weltfish as vice chairman of the 
Continuing Committee of the Congress 
of American Women (undated). Soviet 
Woman, July-August 1946, page 4, reprinted 
a report by Gene Weltfish to the Executive 
Committee of the Congress of American 
Women on the International Democratic 
Women’s Federation which met in Paris in 
June 1946.. According to the Daily Worker, 
February 11, 1948, page 10, Dr. Weltfish was 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Women’s International Democratic Federa- 
tion (C-1949: I-1956), with which the Con- 
gress of American Women was affiliated. 

According to the program for the Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for World Peace 
(C-1949) held in New York March 25-27, 
1949, under the auspices of the National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions (C-1949: I-1956), Gene Weltfish was 
one of the sponsors. An edited conference 
report entitled “Speaking for Peace,” pages 
72 and 143, reported that Dr. Weltfish spoke 
at the conference on the subject, “Fascism, 
Colonialism, and World Peace.” She was a 
sponsor of the conference of the national 
council * October 9-10, 1948, as shown 
in a leaflet entitled “To Safeguard These 
Rights“ * *” published by the council's 
bureau of academic freedom. 

Dr. Gene Weltfish, anthropologist and au- 
thor, was among members of the Continental 
Committee for U.S. Participation in the 
American Continental Congress (C-1951) in 
Mexico City, September 5-10, 1949, according 
to the Call to the Congress and the Daily 
Worker, July 29, 1949, page 5. A leaflet en- 
titled “World Congress for Peace—Paris,” (I- 
1956) April 20-23, 1949, listed Dr. Gene Welt- 
fish as a member of the American sponsor- 
ing committee for the Congress. 

A press release of the American Council 
for a Democratic Greece (A-1948) dated 
March 17, 1948, contained the name of Dr, 
Weltfish in a list of members of the orga- 
nization’s board of directors. 

The program for a testimonial dinner given 
by the American Slav Congress (A-1948: 
C-1949) in New York October 12, 1947, listed 
Dr. Gene Weltfish among the sponsors for 
that affair. The Slavic-American, official 
publication of the American Slay Congress, 
in its fall 1948 issue, page 18, reported that 
Dr. Gene Weltfish, professor of Columbia 
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University, spoke briefly at the closing ses- 
sion of the 4th American Slay Congress in 
September 1948, in Chicago. 

The Daily Worker, April 6, 1952, page 8, 
magazine section, reported that Dr. Gene 
Weltfish was the speaker at a conference to 
safeguard the welfare of our children and 
our homes, held March 22, 1952, in New 
York City under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Women for Peace (C—1951). 

Dr. Gene Weltfish was named as one of 
the sponsors of American Youth for De- 
mocracy (A-1947: C-1944: I-1956) in the 
program for a dinner marking the organiza- 
tion’s first anniversary, October 16, 1944. 

The call for a conference on China and the 
Far East, October 18-20, 1946, was issued on 
an undated letterhead of the Committee for 
a Democratic Far Eastern Policy (A-1949: 
I-1956: J-1952) which was setting up the 
conference in conjunction with the National 
Committee To Win the Peace (A-1947: I- 
1956). Dr. Gene Weltfish was named among 
sponsors of the Committee for a Democratic 
Far Eastern Policy on this letterhead as well 
as on others dated January 9 and July 11, 
1947 and May 28, 1948. Gene Weltfish was 
among those said to have signed an open let- 
ter to the President of the United States, re- 
leased by the Committee for a Democratic 
Far Eastern Policy October 7, 1946, and con- 
tained in the pamphlet, “What Price Philip- 
pine Independence?” by George Phillips (p. 
$2). 

The Daily Worker, September 20, 1947, 
page 8, and the Worker, September 28, 1947. 

10, named Dr. Gene Weltfish as a speaker 
for the Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade (A-1947: C-1944: S~-1955). The 
Daily Worker, January 15, 1948, page 5, named 
Gene Weltfish as having participated in a 
picket line against Franco, which was spon- 
sored by Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade. 

Dr. Gene Weltfish was one of the signers 
of a petition to the President of the United 
States “to bar military aid to or alliance 
with Fascist Spain” which was circulated by 
the Spanish Refugee Appeal of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee (A-1947: 
C-1944: I-1956) as shown by a copy of the 
“petition attached to an organization letter- 
head dated May 18, 1951. 

Letterheads of “Soviet Russia Today” (C- 
1944: J-1952) dated September 8 and 30, 
1947. and an undated letterhead received in 
April 1948, contained the name of Gene Welt- 
fish in a list of members of that publication’s 
advisory council. 

Dr, Gene Weltfish, identified as an an- 
thropologist, was named as having sent greet- 
ings to women of the Soviet Union on the 
occasion of International Women’s Day, along 
with other members of the Committee of 
Women of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship (A-1947: C-1944: I-1956: 
S-1956). The program for the “Congress on 
American-Sovyiet Relations,” December 3-5, 
1949, named Gene Weltfish as an endorser of 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

A pamphlet, “For a New Africa,” named 
Gene Weltfish as having participated in a 
conference on Africa in New York City April 
14, 1944, held under the auspices of the 
Council on African Affairs (A-1947: I-1956). 
A booklet, Seeing Is Believing—Here Is the 
Truth,” published in 1947 by the Council on 
African Affairs, listed on the back cover the 
names of council members including that of 
Dr. Gene Weltfish. The Daily Worker, April 
26, 1947, page 12, reported that Gene Welt- 
fish was among the signers of a statement 
issued by the council. The same publication 
in its issue of March 29, 1948, page 7, named 
Dr. Weltfish as a member of the council’s 
executive board. 

Gene Weltfish was a signer of the brief 
submitted by Cultural Workers to the US. 
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Supreme Court during the October 1949 
term, in behalf of John Howard Lawson 
and Dalton Trumbo. The following refer- 
ence to John Howard Lawson, Dalton 
Trumbo, and others, appeared in a report 
of the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, December 31, 1948, page 9: “Each of 
these witnesses refused to affirm or deny 
membership in the Communist Party. * * * 
In each case the committee presented volu- 
minous evidence to show affiliations with 
Communist organizations and a copy of the 
witness’ Communist Party registration card.” 
Lawson and Trumbo were convicted of con- 
tempt of Congress and sentenced to 1 year 
in jail and fines of $1,000 each (Washing- 
ton Times Herald, May 30, 1950, p.1). They 
began serving their sentences June 11, 1950 
(New York Times, June 11, 1950, p. 3). 

The Daily Worker, February 16, 1949, page 
2, and February 20, 1949, page 10, named 
Gene Weltfish as one of those protesting 
the procedure in the trials of Communist 
leaders. The same publication, November 
30, 1948, page 11, reported that Gene Welt- 
fish signed a telegram in behalf of Robert 
Thompson, a Communist; on December 15, 
1948, page 1, the Daily Worker showed her 
to be a member of a delegation on behalf 
of Mr. Thompson. She was one of the spon- 
sors of the National Nonpartisan Commit- 
tee To Defend the Rights of the 12 Com- 
munist Leaders, as shown on the reverse side 
of an organization letterhead dated Septem- 
ber 9, 1949. Robert Thompson was one of 
11 Communist leaders who were convicted 
October 14, 1949, of conspiracy to teach and 
advocate the violent overthrow of the U.S. 
Government (New York Times, Oct. 15, 1949, 
p. 5). 

The Daily Worker, June 11, 1947, page 5, 
reported that Gene Weltfish was among the 
sponsors of a banquet in celebration of the 
85th birthday anniversary of Mother Ella 
Reeve Bloor. 

An undated leaflet, “Prominent Americans 
Call for * *” (received in September 
1950) named Prof. Gene Weltfish as having 
endorsed the World Peace Appeal (C-—1951). 

Letterheads of the Voice of Freedom Com- 
mittee (A-1953) dated June 16, 1947, and 
May 12, 1948, listed the name of Dr. Gene 
Weltfish among sponsors of the organization. 

A brief item on Gene Weltfish was included 
in “Biographical Notes on Convention Per- 
sonalities,” released by the Progressive Party 
(C—1956: I-1956) just prior to its convention 
in Philadelphia in July 1948. 

The 20th Anniversary Almanac of the 
Metropolitan Music School (C-1957) pub- 
lished by the Citizens Committee for the 
Metropolitan Music School, on page 6 listed 
Dr. Gene Weltfish as an honorary chairman 
of the committee. 

Dr. Gene Weltfish was shown to have been 
one of the original sponsors of the National 
Committee To Secure Justice for the Rosen- 
bergs (C~1955: I-1956) in an article in the 
Daily Worker, January 3, 1952, page 3, in 
which announcement of formation of the 
organization was made. Dr. Weltfish was 
shown as an organization sponsor in the fol- 
lowing sources: numerous letterheads during 
the period from January 1952 through June 
1953: pamphlets entitled “Let’s Not Have a 
Dreyfus Case in America,” back cover; “The 
Rosenberg Case: A Fact Sheet,” back cover; 
and “To Secure Justice in the Rosenberg 
Case,” by William A. Reuben, page 32 (all dis- 
tributed in 1952 by the National Committee 
To Secure Justice for the Rosenbergs). The 
Daily Worker, October 15, 1952, pages 3 and 
6, reported that Dr. Gene Weltfish was among 
those urging that the death sentence against 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg be set aside. The 
same publication, January 21, 1953, page 7, 
listed Dr. Weltfish among artists and writers 
seeking clemency for the Rosenbergs. 
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Dr. Weltfish testified before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee in September 


and October 1952, in hearings on the sub- 


versive influence in the educational process, 
at which time she took the fifth amendment 
when questioned as to Communist affilia- 
tions. Subsequently she appeared before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Investigations, 
Committee on Government Operations in 
March and April 1953, again taking the fifth 
amendment. During her testimony before 
the latter committee she revealed that her 
tenure as a professor at Columbia University 
would cease at the end of the semester. The 
Daily Worker, April 2, 1953, page 5, in an 
editorial attack on her dismissal from the 
Columbia faculty, blamed the discharge on 
her adherence to “the principles of academic 
freedom.” On page 6 of the same issue, she 
was reported as having taken the fifth 
amendment because she did not “want to 
enter into an arena of political manipula- 
tion.” Daily People’s World, April 8, 1953, 
page 7, reported Dr. Weltfish’s dismissal from 
the Columbia faculty as having resulted from 
her use of the fifth amendment. 


JULIEN BRYAN 

“Soviet Russia Today,” May 5, 1936, page 
5, contains photographs by Julien Bryan. 
This publication was cited as “a mouthpiece 
of the Communist Party” in the June 25, 
1942, report of the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities (p. 21) as a Communist 
ean in the committee's report on March 29, 

The Daily Worker of Mcy 6, 1937, page 5, 
lists Julien Bryan as a lecturer for New 
Masses, which Attorney General Biddle cited 
as a “Communist periodical” and the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited 
as a “Communist front * * on a number 
of occasions. It is one of the official organs 
of the Communist Party. 

Several sources list Julien Bryan as a guide 
or tour conductor to the Soviet Union and as 
having lectured on the Soviet Union. (See 
Daily Worker, May 1, 1937, p. 6, and April 5, 
spe pi 7; and New Masses, March 16, 1937, 
p. 29. 

Julien Bryan’s name also appears as a 
leader of a seminar in the Intourist Bulletin, 
March 1, 1939, page 3. Intourist Bulletin 
was a publication of Intourist, Inc., the 
Soviet State Tourist Co. 

Volume 1 of the Public Hearings of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties contains a reprint of a great deal of evi- 
dence submitted by Mr. Walter Steele in 
connection with his testimony before the 
committee on August 17,1938. This material 
contains the following reference to a speech 
on Russia made by Julien Bryan: 

“The United Farmers’ League is a section 
of the International Peasant Council of 
Moscow. It was organized in the United 
States in 1926. It is active in farm strikes. 
Alfred Taille, secretary of the league, has an 
extensive jail record for his agitational ac- 
tivities and leadership of mass resistance of 
farmers in the Middle West. Its organ is the 
United Farmer. The league was merged with 
the Farmers’ National Committee for Action 
at a national convention held in Chicago in 
1933. 

A Call to Action’ was issued to farmers 
asking them to ‘unite their fight.’ Russian 
farmers were described in glittering terms by 
Julien Bryan in a lecture on Russia. Clar- 
ence Hathaway, of the New York bureau of 
the Communist Party, addressed this ‘united 
front’ congress. Fifty-nine farmers’ organi- 
gations were reported represented, but the 
Communists edged in the Communist Party, 
the (Communist) Labor Sports Union, the 
Young Communist League, the Young Pio- 
neers, the United Farmers’ League, the 
Communist Unemployed Councils, the Share- 
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Croppers Union, and scores of State com- 
mittees of action, quickly organized by them 
in order that they might assure the Reds 
control.” 

In addition to the above references to 
Julien Bryan, the following on Julien Bryan 
are found: 

Photographs by Julien Bryan appeared in 
the Daily Worker on April 14, 1936, page 5 
and March 31, 1936, page 5. 

In volume 1 of the Public Hearings of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, a reference to Julien Bryan appears in 
the evidence submitted by Mr. Steele, in con- 
nection with his testimony on August 17, 
1938, The following paragraphs appear: 

On June 4, 1936, the Washington Times 
editorially criticized the production of COm- 
munist approved films” by the March of 
Time, The pictures were said to have been 
photographed in Russia by Julien Bryan, a 
professional lecturer on Soviet Russia, and 
a member of the national committee of the 
communistic Friends of the Soviet Union in 
1933. 

Bryan gave an illustrated lecture at Wash- 
ington Irving High School in New York, 
May 15, 1936, under the auspices of Soviet 
Russia Today, the organ of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union, a communistic movement 
headed by Corliss Lamont, son of the part- 
ner of Morgan, the Wall Street banker (pub- 
lic hearings, p. 541). 


TESTIMONY OF WALTER S. STEELE, 1947 
The International Film Foundation, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York, N.Y., is promoting 
film plays on Russia. It propagandizes 
among American youth. Julien Bryan is ex- 
ecutive director (exhibit 51). 


Mr. Speaker, I have presented this 
material as a service to the American 
Legion and all citizens who have taken 
an interest in this public controversy in 
order that they might have full infor- 
mation to guide their future actions. 

I am compelled to add that the long 
record of Communist activities on the 
part of these film producers makes it 
impossible for me to believe other than 
the films were made as Communist 
propaganda vehicles. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. HEALEY, for 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963, on account of 
illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Linpsay (at the request of Mr. 
Tuomson of Wisconsin), for 45 minutes, 
on May 8. 

Mr. Focarty (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 15 minutes, today, to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THomson of Wisconsin) 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. TOLL. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on April 30, 1963, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 2833. An act to amend subdivision 
d of section 60 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C. 96d) so as to give the court authority 
on its own motion to reexamine attorney fees 
paid or to be paid in a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding; 

H.R. 2849. An act to amend section 47 of 
the Bankruptcy Act; and 

H.R. 4549. An act to amend section 4103 
of title 38, United States Code, with respect 
to the appointment of the Chief Medical 
Director of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 2, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


757. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting the seventh report 
of the Office of Civil Defense, Department of 
Defense, on property acquisitions of emer- 
gency supplies and equipment for the quar- 
ter ending March 31, 1963, pursuant to sub- 
section 201(h) of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

758. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on payment of insufficient rental by 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wright Aeronautical 
Division, Wood-Ridge, N.J., for commercial 
use of Government-owned facilities fur- 
nished by the Department of the Air Force, 
pursuant to the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), the Accounting and 
Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 67), and 
the authority of the Comptroller General 
to examine contractors’ records, as set forth 
in 10 U.S.C. 2313(b); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

759. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation, entitled, “A bill for 
the relief of Chief M. Sgt. Samuel W. Smith, 
U.S. Air Force”; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 6985. A bill to revise the Federal 
election laws, to prevent corrupt practices 
in Federal elections, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 
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By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 5986. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the rate of duty on 
brooms made of broom corn; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5987. A bill to terminate the retailers 
excise tax on cosmetics and other toilet 
preparations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 5988. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
manufacturers excise tax on all-channel 
television sets shall be 5 percent instead of 
10 percent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 5989. A bill to amend section 872 of 
the act of March 3, 1901, relating to indecent 
publications in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

H.R. 5990. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Charitable Solicitation Act to re- 
quire certain findings before the issuance of 
a solicitation permit thereunder, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 5991. A bill to establish a procedure 
for the prompt settlement, in a democratic 
manner, of the political status of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 5992. A bill to provide time off with 
pay for certain Government employees en- 
gaged in certain grievance settlements and 
labor-management business, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 5993. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing in 1965 and every 10 years there- 
after; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 5994. A bill to license and regulate 
private employment agencies in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 5995. A bill to provide for appoint- 
ment of temporary employees to career posi- 
tions in postal field service; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 5996. A bill to increase the participa- 
tion by counties in revenues from the 
National Wildlife Refuge System by amend- 
ing the act of June 15, 1935, relating to 
such participation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 5997. A bill to amend the Area Rede- 
velopment Act to clarify the areas which 
may be designated as redevelopment areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 5998. A bill to amend title U of the 
Social Security Act to extend the time with- 
in which certain Federal-State agreements 
may be modified to give noncovered State 
and local employees under the divided re- 
tirement system procedure an additional 
opportunity to elect coverage; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VANIE: 

H.R. 5999. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Academy of Foreign 
Affairs, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 6000. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to change the method of com- 
puting retired pay of certain enlisted mem- 
bers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Ma- 
rine Corps; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R, 6001. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance to the Waukegan Port District, Illinois, 
of certain real property of the United States; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.J. Res. 393. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim October 9 in each 
year as Leif Erikson Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H. Res. 329. Resolution amending clause 2 
(a) of rule XI and clause 4 of rule XXI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII. 

The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Hawaii, 
memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States requesting 
the Congress to delete from the 1964 de- 
fense appropriation bill the provision al- 
lotting an arbitrary percentage of repair 
and conversion work on the vessels of the 
U.S. Navy to private shipyards, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON: 

H.R. 6002. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of one set of musical handbells for use 
of Emmanuel Lutheran Church, Rockford, 
III.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 6003. A bill for the relief of Remi L. 

Pizarro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 6004. A bill for the relief of Jose 

Honorio Picos-Millan; to the Committee on 


H.R. 6005. A bill for the relief of Christos 
Deligiannis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 6006. A bill for the relief of Harold 
McDonald Maloney and his wife, Yvonne An- 
gela Maloney; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 
H.R. 6007. A bill to permit the vessel 
SC-1473 to engage in the fisheries; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 
By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 
H.R. 6008. A bill for the relief of the widow 
and minor children of the Reverend Donald 
Aksel Olsen; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. ROYBAL: 
H. Res. 330. Resolution honoring the late 
Rossell G. O'Brien; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 

100. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Americans for Constitutional Justice, Inc., 
San Calif., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to a re- 
dress of grievance relating to alleged viola- 
tions of the civil rights of Adolphus Hohen- 
2» ia a nme tee, 

convicted of conspiracy to commit fraud, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, May 1, 1963 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof, Rodef Sha- 
lom Temple, Pittsburgh, Pa., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Lord, our God, amid Thy chosen 
servants in Senate assembled, we rise in 
reverence of Thee. For this blessed land 
which we ever serve, for the bounties 
with which Thou hast dowered it, for its 
unfading love of liberty, and for its privi- 
lege of being the fortress of human free- 
dom, we thank Thee and shall ever 
praise Thy name. 

Grateful are we that this, our beloved 
Republic, is not alone in its world mis- 
sion; that there are those, near and far, 
who stand by our side. On this 15th an- 
niversary of the independence of the 
State of Israel, we thank Thee especially 
that among our allies is the small and 
precious Republic built in the Holy Land 
where Thou didst first reveal Thyself 
unto us all. The origins of this new 
state are much like ours. From the be- 
ginning it has held up a torch of wel- 
come for the homeless, and with cour- 
age and wisdom it is building a land of 
promise. 

O bless that new Republic. May it 
ever be as ours has been, a land of free- 
dom and of hope. May Thy benediction 
rest upon us all, that in Thy light our 
path may grow clear as we walk toward 
the fulfillment of Thy purposes for the 
children of men. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 30, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 20) to promote 
the coordination and development of ef- 
fective Federal and State programs 
relating to outdoor recreation, and for 
other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 5888) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 5888) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
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related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MaxsrIT D, and by 

ous consent, statements during 

the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittees and subcommittees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Production and Stabilization Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Subcommit- 
tee of the Judiciary Committee. 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, beginning with the new 
reports. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there 
be no reports of committees, the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar, be- 
ginning with the new reports, will be 
stated. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Recorp show that 
I oppose confirmation of the following 
nominations in the Diplomatic and For- 
eign Service: 

First. The nomination of Chester 
Bowles. 

Second. The nomination of E. Allan 
Lightner, Jr. 

Third. The nomination of Henry A. 
Byroade. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations in the Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc. The question is on the 
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DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service which had been 
placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION OF ADDITIONAL 
UTILITY INSTALLATIONS AT MARSHALL SPACE 
FLIGHT CENTER, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the construction of additional utility in- 
stallations at the Marshall Space Flight Cen- 
ter, Huntsville, Ala; to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

Cost ASCERTAINMENT REPORT, Post OFFICE 

DEPARTMENT 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a cost ascer- 
tainment report of that Department, for the 
fiscal year 1962 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 59 


“Whereas there is a provision in the 1964 
defense appropriation bill which authorizes 
the allotment of 35 percent of the repair 
and conversion work on vessels of the U.S. 
Navy to private shipyards; and 

“Whereas the best interests of national 
defense would be served if the workload and 
the skilled labor force at the Pearl Harbor 
Shipyard is kept at its present level; and 

“Whereas diversion of work from the Pear] 
Harbor Naval Shipyard as a result of the 
application of said provision would result 
in a subsequent reduction in force at the 
shipyard; and 

“Whereas the reduction In force at the 
shipyard would have a serious effect on the 
import income of the State of Hawali; and 

“Whereas the employees laid off would be 
forced to seek employment elsewhere in the 
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State of Hawall where unemployment is al- 
ready high; and 
“Whereas some skilled workers may find 
it necessary to migrate elsewhere or seek 
other types of employment, thus removing 
or allowing to deteriorate, skills which have 
been developed at the expenditure of much 
time, energy and money by both the skilled 
workers and their employer, the U.S. Navy: 
Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
of the Second Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii, General Session of 1963, the Senate 
concurring, That the Congress of the United 
States be and is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to delete from the 1964 defense ap- 
propriation bill the provision authorizing the 
allotment of 35 percent of the repair and con- 
version work on vessels of the U.S. Navy to 
private shipyards; and be it further 
“Resolved, That certified copies of this con- 
current resolution be sent to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Senators from the 
State of Hawaii, the Honorable DANEEL K. 
Inouye and the Honorable Hiram L. FONG, 
and to the Representatives from the State 
of Hawaii, the Honorable THomas P. GILL 
and the Honorable Spark M. MATSUNAGA. 
“ELMER F, CRAVALHO, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“SHIGETO KANEMOTO, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“NELSON K. Dor, 
“President of the Senate. 
“SEICHI HIRAI, 
“Clerk of the Senate.” 


PRICES OF CATTLE AND HOGS— 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
KANSAS LEGISLATURE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
is great concern in the livestock industry 
over the recent drop in prices of cattle 
and hogs. 

The recent session of the Kansas Leg- 
islature approved House Concurrent Res- 
olution 41, in which they urged and 
requested Congress, the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission, and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to do everything in their re- 
spective powers to bring about a reduc- 
tion and stricter control of the importa- 
tion of beef and other red meats from 
any foreign countries. 

Many of our cattle feeders have suf- 
fered severe losses during the past few 
months and it is my hope that action will 
be taken that will protect the markets 
for these producers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Rxcond, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 41 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the U.S. 
Tariff Commission to reduce and control 
the importation of beef and other red 
meats from foreign countries and to estab- 
lish smaller quotas and other controls on 
such imports, and to investigate the buying 
and selling of beef and other red meats by 
large retail outlets, including chainstores 
operating within the continental limits of 
the United States and to take such action 
thereon. as may be indicated 

Whereas in the past 2 months, the price 
of ges * dropped approximately 25 per- 
cent; an 
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Whereas this drop in price can be attrib- 
uted largely to controlled buying and selling 
by large retail outlets in the United States; 
and 

Whereas the expanding imports of beef and 
other red meats on the hoof and in the 
frozen or processed form, Including canned 
and pressed meats, pose a very serious threat 
to the domestic cattle and livestock indus- 
tries of this country; and 

Whereas such imports into this country of 
beef and other red meats are currently ex- 
panding at a rate which is altogether out of 
proportion to any justifiable need and at the 
present time such imports constitute a high 
percent of our domestic consumption of beef 
and other red meats; and 

Whereas the domestic livestock producers 
of this country have for some time been ex- 
pending their own funds to expand the na- 
tional market for beef and other red meats 
and if imports of these commodities are not 
further restricted any expansion in said na- 
tional market will result only in providing 
foreign competitors with a most attractive 
market at the expense of the American pro- 
ducers; and 

Whereas the feeding of grain to cattle and 
livestock by the domestic cattle and livestock 
industries provides the principal means of 
solving the burdensome feed-grain ‘surplus 
rt depressing the total agricultural market; 
an 

Whereas a reasonable restriction on im- 
ports of beef and other red meats would pro- 
vide a means of reducing this feed-grain sur- 
plus, as Americans would then consume 
American fed beef and livestock rather than 
that fed in foreign countries; and 

Whereas the further prosperity and 
strength of this country is in a large measure 
dependent upon a prosperous and growing 
domestic agricultural economy: Now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas, the Senate concur- 
ring therein: That we respectfully urge and 
request the Congress of the United States, 
U.S. Tariff Commission, and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to do everything within 
their respective powers to bring about a 
reduction and stricter control of the impor- 
tation of beef and other red meats in any 
form from any foreign country and to estab- 
lish smaller quotas for the importation of 
the same, such quotas to be predetermined 
on an annual basis, thus providing American 
beef and livestock producers with the needed 
protection and vital encouragement neces- 
sary for the maintenance and welfare of their 
own industry, and helping insure the future 
prosperity and strength of this country. It 
is further urged that an investigation be 
made of the buying and selling of beef and 
other red meats by large retail outlets, in- 
cluding chainstores operating within the 
United States; and that appropriate action 
be taken to restrain any practices which are 
deemed inimical to the welfare of the citizens 
of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to transmit an enrolled copy of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, to each Member of the Kansas 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission. 

CHARLES ARTHUR, 
Speaker of the House, 
L. D. Hazen, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Adopted by the Senate April 10, 1963. 

Hanowp H. CHASE, 
President of the Senate. 

RALPH E. ZARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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TRADE PROGRAM WITH COMMON 


. CARLSON. Mr. President, U.S. 
exports of over $1 billion worth of 
agricultural commodities to the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community countries 
are most important to the agricultural 
economy of our Nation. 

Every effort must be made to keep 
these markets open and expand them in 
every way possible. 

Under the proposed trade program 
with the Common Market countries. 
agriculture is in a most difficult situa- 
tion. Our negotiators must ever keep 
in mind the importance of this market 
and not trade agriculture down the river. 

The Kansas Legislature approved 
House Concurrent Resolution 35 with re- 
gard to the importance of this agricul- 
tural market. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

HoUsE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 35 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States to take all necessary and appro- 
priate action to secure continued access 
for U.S. agricultural exports to the coun- 
tries comprising the European Economic 
Community 


Whereas for many years the exports of 
US. agricultural commodities to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community countries have 
been substantial, amounting in the calendar 
year 1961 to a total of $1,191 million, or 23 
percent of the total U.S. agricultural exports 
to all destinations, and 31 percent of all U.S. 
agricultural exports sold for dollars; and 

Whereas such trade has been satisfactory 
and beneficial to both the United States and 
the countries comprising the European Eco- 
nomic Community; and 

Whereas the United States has advocated 
and practiced for a number of years a policy 
of expanding international trade and pur- 
suant to that policy has supported the es- 
tablishment of the European Economic 
Community; and 

Whereas since its establishment the Euro- 
pean Economic Community has adopted a 
policy with respect to agricultural imports 
which is highly protectionist and based upon 
the imposition of arbitrary and unreasonable 
restrictions on the importation of competi- 
tive agricultural commodities; and 

Whereas the continuation of such a policy 
will seriously interfere with the previously 
existing satisfactory and beneficial trade re- 
lations between the United States and the 
European Economic Community and the loss 
of such trade will adversely affect the econ- 
omy of both areas; and 

Whereas the economy ot the State of 
Kansas as an important producer of wheat 
and feed grains as well as other agricultural 
commodities will be seriously impaired if the 
present restrictive program of the European 
Economic Community is continued; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
enacted during the past year legislation sub- 
mitted by the President giving him broad 
powers in the field of world trade expansion: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representative 
of the State of Kansas, the Senate concurring 
therein, That the Congress and the President 
of the United States and the representatives 
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of Kansas in the Congress of the United 
States be and they are hereby respectfully 
urged to take all necessary action to see that 
the channels for agricultural exports from 
the United States to the European Economic 
Community countries are kept open and that 
in the administration of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 no concessions be made to the 
European Economic Community or the coun- 
tries comprising such Community on agricul- 
tural or industrial exports to the United 
States without satisfactory reciprocal con- 
cessions giving fair and reasonable access to 
U.S. agricultural commodities; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit enrolled copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress; 
to the chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate; the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House; the chair- 
man of the Senate and House Committees 
on Agriculture; to U.S. Senator Frank CARL- 
son, U.S. Senator JAMES B. PEARSON, and 
Representatives ROBERT J. DOLE, WiLLiam H. 
AVERY, ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH, JOE SKUBTTZ, 
and GARNER E. SHRIVER. 
CHARLES ARTHUR, 
Speaker of the House. 
L. D. HAZEN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Adopted by the senate April 10, 1963. 
HAROLD H. CASE, 
Trenean 1 the Senate. 
E. ZARKER, 
Werber oj the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
with an amendment: 

8.762. A bill to provide for increased 
wheat acreage allotments in the Tulelake 
area of California (Rept. No. 166). 


REPORT ENTITLED “ANTITRUST 
MONOPOLY ACTIVITIES, 1962”"— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS (8. REPT. NO. 
165) 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a report 
entitled “antitrust and monopoly activ- 
ities, 1962“ pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 258, 87th Congress, 2d session, as ex- 
tended, together with individual views. 

I ask that the report, together with 
the combined individual views of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hnuskal, be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Tennessee. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for him- 
self and Mr. ELLENDER) : 


A bill to provide for the disposal 
of certain easements in IWW, Lake Charles 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 1429. A bill to amend the authorization 
to appropriate money for the maintenance 
and operation of three experimental stations 
of the Department of the Interior, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Burpick when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

S. 1430. A bill for the relief of James 
Jouravloff; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 1431. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act in order to exclude from the definition 
of interstate commerce for the purposes of 
such act commerce directly between any 
point in a State and any point on the Outer 
Continental Shelf and commerce between 
points in the same States through such Con- 
tinental Shelf; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

S. 1432. A bill to prescribe a national pol- 
icy with respect to the acquisition, disposi- 
tion, and use of proprietary rights in inven- 
tions made, and in scientific and technical 
information obtained, through the expendi- 
ture of public funds, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 1433. A bill to amend the Sherman Act 
to prevent restraint of trade and monopoliza- 
tion arising from the -use of proprietary 
rights in inventions made through the ex- 
penditure of public funds; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. RIBI- 
corr, Mr. Pastore, Mr. Corron, Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL, and Mr. PELL): 

S. 1434. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Northeastern 
Water and Related Land Resources Compact; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 1435. A bill for the relief of Evelyn F. 
Johnson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 1436. A bill to prescribe with greater 
particularity the conditions under which 
proprietary interests of the United States 
in inventions may be waived pursuant to sec- 
tion 305 of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. KUCHEL) : 

S. 1487. A bill to amend section 8(b) (4) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
MacNnuson, and Mr. MCCARTHY): 

S. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim October 9 in each 
year as Leif Erikson Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN EASEMENTS 
IN INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY, 
LAKE CHARLES DEEP WATER 
CHANNEL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some time ago, in the interest of 
navigation, it was necessary for the U.S. 
Engineers to relocate a portion of the In- 
tracoastal Waterway in southwest Loui- 
siana. This relocation caused a portion 
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of the canal south of Sulphur, La., to be- 
come obsolete. Since this portion of the 
canal no serves any purpose in the 
interest of navigation and can be effec- 
tively utilized by the Calcasieu Parish 
police jury, I am introducing a bill, in 
behalf of myself and my colleague the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], to transfer the responsibility for 
maintenance and upkeep of this obsolete 
channel to Calcasieu Parish. Since this 
portion of the canal was authorized by 
Congress for navigation, this legislation 
is necessary in order to change the au- 
thorization and eliminate the portion of 
the canal that no longer serves naviga- 
tion. It is my understanding that this 
transfer of responsibility is in the best 
interest of all concerned and will receive 
a favorable report from the agencies con- 
cerned. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1428) to provide for the 
disposal of certain easements in Intra- 
coastal Waterway, Lake Charles Deep 
Water Channel, introduced by Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana (for himself and Mr. Ex- 
LENDER), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR MAINTE- 
NANCE OF THREE EXPERIMENTAL 
STATIONS OF DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which has been submitted and recom- 
mended by the Department of the In- 
terior pertaining to the appropriations 
for the maintenance and operation of 
the Bureau of Mines Experiment Sta- 
tions in three areas including Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., in my own State. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, John 
A. Carver, which accompanied this pro- 
posed legislation, be printed in full at 
this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 1429) to amend the au- 
thorization to appropriate money for the 
maintenance and operation of three ex- 
perimental stations of the Department 
of the Interior, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Burpick, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The letter presented by Mr. BURDICK 
is as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a proposed bill “to amend the authorization 
to appropriate money for the maintenance 
and operation of three experimental stations 
of the Department of the Interior, and for 
other purposes.’ 


It is suggested that the proposed bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and we recommend that it be 
enacted. 
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Section 1 of the bill eliminates the limi- 
tation on the authorization for appropria- 
tions for the maintenance and operation of 
the Bureau of Mines experiment stations at 
Reno, Nev. (rare and precious metals); 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. (lignite research); and 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. (anthracite); and au- 
thorizes the appropriation of such sums as 
are necessary for the purpose. The limita- 
tions were included in three acts passed dur- 
ing the period between 1942 and 1950. 

The limitations upon the authorization for 
appropriations which are contained in these 
acts presuppose a situation in which specific 
appropriations are made for the individual 
stations. However, the appropriation proc- 
ess does not follow that pattern. Requests 
for funds for the Bureau of Mines are not 
phrased in terms of specific programs to be 
carried out at individual research stations, 
nor are appropriations made on that basis. 

Appropriations requests for Conservation 
and development of mineral resources, Bu- 
reau of Mines,” are submitted in terms of 
5 major activities, which are divided into 
a total of 15 subactivities. The items in 
such a request are justified and explained 
in terms of the which they are 
designed to carry out, without respect to the 
geographical locations or the particular sta- 
tions at which various phases of the work 
may be done. This procedure enables the 
Congress to consider on an integrated basis 
the program proposed by the Bureau of Mines 
in each major area of work for the ensuing 
fiscal year, in the field of conservation and 
development, 

A lump sum appropriation is made by the 
Congress for “Conservation and development 
of mineral resources.” After appropriations 
have been made by the Congress, the Bureau 
adjusts its programs to conform to the action 
and instructions of the Congress and allo- 
cates funds among its stations in such a 
manner as most effectively to accomplish the 
programs for which funds have been made 
available. As a result, experimental or re- 
search stations of the Bureau may under- 
take work in one or more of the 
major activities for which funds have been 
appropriated. 

Thus, in fiscal year 1963, each of the three 
stations mentioned in the proposed bill re- 
ceived an allocation of funds from a lump 
sum appropriation “For expenses necessary 
for promoting the conservation, exploration, 
development, production, and utilization of 
mineral resources, including fuels, in the 
United States, its territories and posses- 
sions; and developing synthetics and substi- 
tutes; $26,675,000.” 

We believe that the limitations on the ap- 
propriation authorizations mentioned above 
should be repealed because, as a practical 
matter, they are inconsistent with the cur- 
rent appropriation process. There are no 
similar limitations applicable to the other 17 
experimental and research stations of the 
Bureau of Mines and we believe that there is 
no need for such limitations. The enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation will put all 
such stations in the same status in this 


Section 2 of the proposed bill would elimi- 
nate an annual reporting requirement of 
the Lignite Research Laboratory no longer 
required of any other facility of the Bureau 
of Mines. The report on this single part of 
the Bureau's program has been specially pre- 
pared each year for the Congress. It con- 
tains the same information which is in- 
cluded in other reports published by the 
Bureau of Mines, including its annual report. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this draft bill from the standpoint 
of the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CARVER, JR. 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 
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NORTHEASTERN WATER AND RE- 
LATED LAND RESOURCES COM- 
PACT 


Mr. DODD, Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
sponsored by me and Senators RIBICOFF, 
PASTORE, Cotton, SALTONSTALL, and PELL 
providing for a Northeastern Water and 
Related Land Resources Compact, 

I cosponsored legislation on this sub- 
ject during the 87th Congress and a 
similar measure passed the House during 
the last session. Hearings were held on 
the House-passed version, H.R. 30, by a 
special subcommittee of which I was 
chairman and a report of the hearing 
was printed. Because of the pressure of 
other business this legislation was not 
considered by the Senate during the clos- 
ing days of the last session. 

The compact, calling for the integra- 
tion and consideration of the whole of 
New England as one viable, interdepend- 
ent and geographical unit, is absolutely 
essential if the wastage, poor planning 
and mistakes of the past are to be 
avoided. 

Mr. President, we in New England 
have precious few natural resources left 
and if we do not properly conserve and 
preserve what remains we will leave a 
lean heritage indeed to our children and 
our children’s children. 

The compact would develop an agency 
with cooperative membership from the 
six States and interested Federal agen- 
cies, which could recommend, survey, 
and encourage overall planning with a 
view to properly developing our remain- 
ing natural resources in New England. 

Without the compact, New England 
may well fail to maintain its leadership 
in agriculture, industry, and in recre- 
ation. With the compact, New England 
can plan to properly develop its re- 
sources in an intelligent and efficient 
manner in this highly industrialized and 
fast-moving era in which we live. 

Four New England States—Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island—have already ratified the 
compact and agreed to participate in it 
and now it is necessary to secure Federal 
approval by the enactment of this leg- 
islation. 

The opposition to the compact has 
been largely expressed in regard to pro- 
cedural matters, and, with notable ex- 
ceptions, not in opposition to the phi- 
losophy or the ultimate aims of the 
compact. 

For example, interested Federal agen- 
cies have raised questions regarding vot- 
ing procedures under the compact. I 
am sure that questions of this type can 
be resolved without disturbing the lan- 
guage of the compact as ratified by the 
four New England States and can be 
made a part, if necessary, of the en- 
abling provisions of the bill. 

I am hopeful that this year we can 
get early committee action in the Sen- 
ate and get this legislation, which has 
so much long-term significance for my 
area of the country, on the floor of the 
Senate where it can be voted upon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1434) granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the North- 
eastern Water and Related Land Re- 
sources Compact, introduced by Mr. Dopp 
(for himself and other Senators), w 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
consent and approval of Congress is given 
to the Northeastern Water and Related Land 
Resources Compact, as hereinafter set out. 
Such compact reads as follows: 


“NORTHEASTERN WATER AND RELATED LAND 
RESOURCES COMPACT 
“Article I 
“Findings 
“The northeastern part of the United 
States is by virtue of geographic location and 
other characteristics a great natural resource 
area which, with more intense use of natural 
resources, increasingly requires coordinated 
planning as a basic ingredient of effective re- 
source management and orderly growth of 
the region. The work of the New England- 
New York Inter-Agency Committee demon- 
strated that a continuation and furtherance 
of activities such as those undertaken by it 
would be of great value, To this end, it is 
the intent of this compact to establish and 
provide for the operation of a joint agency 
for the Northeast. 
“Article II 
“Purpose 
“It is the purpose of this compact to pro- 
vide, in the northeastern region, improved 
facilities and procedures for the coordina- 
tion of the policies, programs, and activities 
of the United States, the several states, and 
private persons or entities, in the field of 
water and related land resources, and to 
study, investigate, and plan the development 
and use of the same and conservation of 
such water and related land resources; to 
provide means by which conflicts may be 
resolved; and to provide procedures for 
coordination of the interests of all public 
and private agencies, persons and entities in 
the field of water and related land resources; 
and to provide an organization for coopera- 
tion in such coordination on both the fed- 
eral and state levels of government. 
“Article III 
“Creation of Commission 
“There is hereby created the Northeastern 
Resources Commission, hereinafter called 
the Commission. 
“Article IV 
“Membership 
“The Commission shall consist of one 
member from each party state to be ap- 
pointed and to serve, in accordance with and 
subject to the laws of the State which he 
represents, and seven members representing 
departments or agencies of the United States 
haying principal responsibilities for water 
and related land resources development to be 
appointed and to serve in such manner as 
may be provided by the laws of the United 
States. 
“Article V 
“Functions 
“It shall be the responsibility of the Com- 
mission to recommend to the states and the 
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United States, or any intergovernmental 
agency, changes in law or policy which would 
promote coordination, or resolution of prob- 
lems, in the fleld of water and related land 
resources. The efforts of the Commission in 
coordination of work and resolution of con- 
flicts may be directed towards all state and 
federal activities involved in water and 
related land resources development respon- 
sibilities and shall include the coordination 
of the following: 

“(1) Collection and interpretation of basic 
data, 

“(2) Investigation and planning of water 
and related land resources projects. 

“(3) Programing (including scheduling) 
of water and related land resources con- 
struction and development. 

“(4) Encouraging of the referral of plans 
or proposals for resources projects to the 
Commission. 

“The Commission shall use qualified public 
and private agencies to make investigations 
and conduct research in the field of water 
and related land resources, but if it is un- 
able to secure the undertaking of such inves- 
tigations or original research by a qualified 
public or private agency, it shall have the 
power to make it own investigations and 
conduct its own research. The Commis- 
sion may make contracts with any public 
or private agencies or private persons or 
entities for the undertaking of such inves- 
tigations, or original research within its 
purview. 

“Article VI 
“Voting 

“No action of the Commission respecting 
the internal management thereof shall be 
binding unless taken at a meeting at which 
a majority of the members are present and 
vote in favor thereof: provided that any 
action not binding for such a reason may be 
ratified within thirty days by the concurrence 
in writing of a majority of the Commission 
membership. No action of the Commission 
respecting a matter other than its internal 
management shall be binding unless taken at 
a meeting at which a majority of the state 
members and a majority of the members 
representing the United States are present 
and a majority of said state membership 
together with a majority of said members 
representing the United States vote in favor 
thereof: provided that any action not bind- 
ing for such a reason may be ratified with- 
in thirty days by the concurrence in writing 
of a majority of the state members and the 
concurrence in writing of a majority of the 
members representing the United States. 

“Article VII 
“Finances 

“A. The Commission shall submit to the 
Governor or designated officer of each party 
state a request for funds to cover estimated 
expenditures for such period as may be re- 
quired by the laws of that jurisdiction for 
presentation to the legislature thereof. Any 
such request shall indicate the sum or sums 
which the Commission has requested or in- 
tends to request be appropriated by the 
United States for the use or support of the 
Commission during the period covered 
thereby. 

“B. With due regard for such monies and 
other assistance as may be made available to 
it, the Commission shall be provided with 
such funds by each of the several states par- 
ticipating therein to provide the means of 
establishing and maintaining facilities, a staff 
of personnel, and such activities as may be 
necessary to fulfill the powers and duties im- 
posed upon and entrusted to the Commis- 
sion. 
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“With due allowance for monies otherwise 
available, each budget of the Commission 
shall be the responsibility of the party states, 
to be apportioned among them on a weighted 
formula based 50% on population and 50% 
on gross land area, such population and gross 
land area to be determined in accordance 
with the last official U.S. Census of Popula- 
tion, but provided that the last contributions 
of all of the states shall not be required to 
exceed $50,000 annually and provided fur- 
ther that regardless of the number of states 
party to the compact at any time the maxi- 
mum annual contribution required of any 
state shall not exceed its share of the $50,000 
as determined above. Any state may con- 
tribute such funds in excess of its share, as 
determined above, as it may desire. 

“C. The Commission shall not pledge the 
credit of any jurisdiction. The Commission 
may meet any of its obligations in whole or 
in part with funds available to it under Ar- 
ticle VIII (E) of this compact, provided that 
the Commission takes specific action setting 
aside such funds prior to the incurring of 
any obligation to be met in whole or in part 
in such manner. 

“D. The members of the Commission 
shall be paid by the Commission their ac- 
tual expenses incurred and incident to the 
performance of their duties, subject to the 
approval of the Commission. 

“E. The Commission shall keep accurate 
accounts of all receipts and disbursements. 
The receipts and disbursements of the Com- 
mission shall be subject to the audit and 
accounting procedures established under its 
by-laws. However, all receipts and dis- 
bursement of funds handled by the Commis- 
sion shall be audited by a qualified public 
accountant and the report of the audit shall 
be included in and become a part of the an- 
nual report of the Commission, 

“F. The accounts of the Commission shall 
be open at any reasonable time for inspec- 
tion by such agency, representative, or rep- 
resentatives of the jurisdictions which 
appropriate funds to the Commission. 

“Article VIII 
“Administration and Management 

“A. The Commission may sue and be sued 
and shall have a seal. 

“B. The Commission shall elect annually, 
from among its members, a chairman, vice- 
chairman and treasurer. The Commission 
shall appoint an executive director who shall 
also act as secretary, and together with the 
treasurer, shall be bonded in such amounts 
as the Commission may require. 

“C. The Commission shall appoint and re- 
move or discharge such personnel as may be 
necessary for the performance of its func- 
tions ve of any civil service laws 
which might otherwise apply. The Commis- 
sion shall establish and maintain, inde- 
pendently, by contract or agreement with 
the United States or an agency thereof, or in 
conjunction with any one or more of the 
party states, suitable retirement programs 
for its employees. Employees of the Com- 
mission shall be eligible for social security 
coverage in respect to old age and survivors 
insurance provided that the Commission 
takes such steps as may be necessary pur- 
suant to federal law to participate in such 
program of insurance as a governmental 
agency or unit. The Commission may estab- 
lish and maintain or participate in such 
additional programs of employee benefits 
as may be appropriate to afford employees 
of the Commission terms and conditions of 
employment similar to those enjoyed by 
employees of the party states generally. 

“D. The Commission may borrow, accept 
or contract for the services of personnel 
from any state of the United States or any 
subdivision or agency thereof, from any 
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intergovernmental agency, or from any in- 
stitution, person, firm or corporation. 

“E. The Commission may accept for any 
of its purposes and functions under this 
compact any and all appropriations, dona- 
tions, and grants of money, equipment, sup- 
plies, materials and services, conditional or 
otherwise, from any state or the United 
States or any subdivision or agency thereof, 
or intergovernmental agency, or any institu- 
tion, person, firm or corporation, and may 
receive, utilize and dispose of the same. 

“F, The Commission may establish and 
maintain such facilities as may be necessary 
for the transacting of its business. The 
Commission may accept, hold, and convey 
real and personal property and any interest 
therein. 

“G, The Commission may adopt, amend, 
and rescind by-laws, rules, and regulations 
for the conduct of its business. 

“H. The Commission shall make and trans- 
mit annually, to the legislature and Gover- 
nor of each party state, and to the President 
and Congress of the United States, a report 
covering the activities of the Commission 
for the preceding year, and embodying such 
recommendations as may have been adopted 
by the Commission. The Commission may 
issue such additional reports as it may deem 
desirable. 

“Article IX 
“Other Compacts and Activities 


“Nothing in this compact shall be con- 
strued to impair, or otherwise affect, the 
jurisdiction of any interstate agency in 
which any party state participates nor to 
abridge, impair, or otherwise affect the pro- 
visions of any compact to which any one or 
more of the party states may be a party, nor 
to supersede, diminish, or otherwise affect 
any obligation assumed under any such com- 

. Nor shall anything in this compact 
be construed to discourage additional inter- 
state compacts among some or all of the 
party states for the management of natural 
resources, or the coordination of activities 
with respect to a specific natural resource or 
any aspect of natural resource management, 
or for the establishment of intergovern- 
mental planning agencies in sub-areas of 
the region. Nothing in this compact shall 
be construed to limit the jurisdiction or ac- 
tivities of any participating government, 
agency, or officer thereof, or any private per- 
son or agency. 

“Article X 
“Enactment 


„A. This compact shall become effective 
when entered into and enacted into law by 
any three of the states of Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont, and when the 
United States has provided by law for the 
designation of its representation on the 
Commission, Thereafter it shall become ef- 
fective with respect to any other afore- 
mentioned state upon its enacting this 
compact into law. 

“B. Upon consent of the Congress of the 
United States of America, any other state in 
the northeastern area may become a party 
to this compact, by entering into and enact- 
ing this compact into law. 

“Article XI 
“Withdrawal 

“This compact shall continue in force and 
remain binding upon each party state until 
renounced by it. Renunciation of this com- 
pact must be preceded by sending three 
years’ notice in writing of intention to with- 
draw from the compact to the governor of 
each of the other states party hereto and to 
such officers or agencies of the United States 
as may be designated by federal law. 
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“Article XII 
“Construction and Severability 

“The provisions of this compact shall be 
severable and if any phrase, clause, sentence 
or provision of this compact is declared to 
be unconstitutional or the applicability 
thereof, to any state, agency, person, or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the constitution- 
ality of the remainder of this compact and 
the applicability thereof to any other state, 
agency, person or circumstance shall not be 
affected thereby. It is the legislative intent 
that the provisions of this compact be rea- 
sonably and liberally construed.” 

Sec. 2. The consent of Congress is given 
to any of the States of Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont to become a party to 
the Northeastern Water and Related Land 
Resources Compact in accordance with its 
terms. 

Sec. 3. The President is authorized to ap- 
point seven members, representing, and re- 
sponsible to the heads of, departments or 
agencies of the United States having princi- 
pal responsibilities for water and related land 
resources development, to the Commission 
created by the Northeastern Water and Re- 
lated Land Resources Compact. All such 
Federal representatives shall be employees of 
the United States and shall serve without ad- 
ditional compensation. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in the Northeastern Water 
and Related Land Resources Compact or in 
this Act shall be construed as impairing or 
in any manner affecting any right, power, 
or jurisdiction of the United States, or any 
agency thereof, in and over the region which 
forms the subject of such Compact or as 
authorizing the Northeastern Resources 
Commission to impair or in any manner to 
affect any such right, power, or jurisdiction 
of the United States, or any agency thereof. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained herein shall be 
interpreted or construed as authorizing an 
agreement with the Commission by the 
United States or an agency thereof for par- 
ticipation of any employees of the Commis- 
sion in any retirement program established 
for Federal employees. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved, and no 
change proposed to be made in the Compact 
approved by the Act shall become effective 
until it shall have been approved by 
Congress. 


LEIF ERIKSON DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
and my distinguished colleague from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCarty], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a joint reso- 
lution to authorize the President to pro- 
claim October 9 of each year as Leif 
Erikson Day. 

The purpose of this joint resolution is 
to extend belated recognition to Leif 
Erikson for his achievement in discover- 
ing the North American Continent about 
the year 1000 A.D. 

While there are no contemporary writ- 
ten accounts of the early Norse explora- 
tions, we do have information that has 
come to us through sagas that were re- 
duced to a written form at a later date, 
and through archeological discoveries. 

On the basis of colonization alone, the 
Norse claim is clear. Greenland is more 
closely associated with the mainland of 
North America than the islands of the 
West Indies that Columbus discovered 
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500 years later. In about the year 984, 
Erik the Red, the father of Leif Erikson 
established a colony in Greenland. Norse 
colonies existed there until about 1450. 
According to the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
16 parishes were established, churches 
and a few monasteries were built, and at 
least 16 bishops were nominated to the 
Gardar Bishopric between the year 1000 
and the early part of the 15th century. 

However, the Norse claim to the dis- 
covery of America does not rest on the 
colonization of Greenland alone, but is 
strengthened by subsequent exploration. 
The records of these voyages to the 
mainland have been preserved in the 
“Flateyarbok,” the “Hauksbók” and in 
the vellum codex AM557 in the Arna- 
Magnaean collection in Copenhagen. 

The “Flateyarbok,” compiled some- 
where around 1390 A.D., is a collection of 
sagas, short tales, poems, and annals. 
Among these are two selections the titles 
of which may be translated as the “Saga 
of Erik the Red” and the “Tale of the 
Greenlanders.” Most of the material 
which relates to Leif Erikson’s voyage is 
in the latter. The tale as recounted there 
is usually referred to as the “Greenland 
Saga.” 

The “Hauksbók,” another large collec- 
tion, written around 1330, also contains 
a “Saga of Erik the Red,” which, with 
minor variations, is preserved also in 
AM-557. Both appear to have been 
copied from an earlier manuscript, which 
is now lost. 

Prof. Finnur Jénsson believes that the 
original story was written about 1200 
A.D. or at least not later than the first 
quarter of the 13th century. The ac- 
count as presented by these two manu- 
scripts is sometimes referred to as the 
“Karlsefni Saga” or the “Iceland Saga.” 
In addition to these sagas, there is a 
brief reference to the Norsemen in Vin- 
land, a name which they applied to a 
part of the American Continent, in 
“Descriptio Insularum Aquilonis,” a work 
written by Adam of Bremen around 1070. 
This is the first authentic reference in 
world literature to the American 
Continent. 

It appears from the sagas that Leif 
Erikson, one of three sons of Erik Thor- 
valdson, was born in Iceland around 
the year 979. About 985 Erik sailed 
with his family and a band of followers 
to establish a settlement in Greenland. 
He established his new home at Brattah- 
lid in Eriksfjord. 

In 999, when he was about 20 years old, 
Leif set out to see the world. Instead 
of following the old sailing route by way 
of Iceland, he boldly set his course 
directly east across the open ocean to 
Norway. There he visited King Olaf 
Trygvason. He spent the winter at the 
King’s court, and there, under Olaf’s in- 
fluence, he became a Christian. When 
he set out for Greenland the following 
summer, he took with him a priest and 
some teachers to undertake the task of 
converting the settlers in Greenland. 

It is at this point in Leif’s life that 
the two versions show a marked discrep- 
ancy. According to the “Karlsefni 
Saga,” Leif, on his return from Norway, 
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probably in the year 1000, was carried 
far out of his course by contrary winds, 
and his ship was driven into unknown 
seas. After a considerable period of 
drift, he came upon new lands, on which 
grew self-sown wheat fields, vines, and 
large trees, before finding his way home 
to Greenland. 

The “Greenland Saga” tells us that 
the first white man to sight American 
shores was Bjarni Herjulfson, who, how- 
ever, did not land there; and that Leif’s 
expedition, in the year 1002 or later, was 
a planned one to explore the lands pre- 
viously sighted by Herjulfson. Landing 
first at a place they called Helluland, 
and then at a level, wooded land which 
they named Markland, they came at last 
to a region where wild grapes grew. At 
this place, which they called Vinland, 
they erected houses and spent the winter. 
They sent out exploring parties, each 
having orders to go no further than the 
distance from which the adventurers 
could return by evening. In the spring, 
with a cargo of timber, they made their 
way back to Greenland. 

Scholars have studied these documents 
carefully in the light of both internal 
and external criticism. They have dis- 
covered what appear to be interpolations 
made at a later date. They have sub- 
jected them to almost endless interpre- 
tation. There has been disagreement on 
details, particularly as to the exact year 
of Leif’s first landing on the American 
continent and the exact location of that 
landing. Various writers have fixed the 
location of Vinland at points from Lab- 
rador to Georgia. However, scholars 
have found an area of agreement on the 
fundamental fact—that Leif Erikson did 
land at least once on the American con- 
tinent and spent some time there, prob- 
ably staying over the winter and return- 
ing to Greenland in the spring. 

Nor was the discovery of America by 
Leif Erikson an isolated incident. It was 
rather the first of a series of exploratory 
voyages and attempts at colonization 
carried on by Thorvald Erikson, Thor- 
stein Erikson, Thorfinn Karlsefni, and 
Freydis, Erik’s daughter, over the next 
few years. Recently remains of ancient 
buildings have been excavated on the 
coast of Newfoundland. It has been de- 
termined by carbon tests that artifacts 
found there date from about the year 
1000. It seems probable that the build- 
ings belonged to Leif or to one of the ex- 
peditions made in the years immediately 
following. 

Sometime after 1340 the western settle- 
ment in Greenland completely disap- 
peared. In 1354 Magnus Erickson, King 
of Norway and Sweden, appointed Paul 
Knutson leader of an expedition to locate 
and bring back to the Christian faith the 
colonists who had left the western settle- 
ment. There is some evidence to indi- 
cate that a part of this expedition pene- 
trated as far as Minnesota, probably by 
way of Hudson Bay, around the year 1362. 
The rest of the expedition returned to 
Norway in 1364. Nicholas of Lynn, an 
Englishman who is believed to have ac- 
companied the expedition, wrote a re- 
port, “Inventio Fortunata,” no copies of 
which are known to exist. It is not im- 
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probable that Columbus had knowledge 
of that report. 

The Norse expeditions, and particu- 
larly the discovery of North America by 
Leif , can no longer be regarded 
as myths. The sources have been ex- 
amined and studied too carefully for that. 
The time is long overdue for the recogni- 
tion of Leif Erikson’s role in the dis- 
covery of the New World. 

This joint resolution acknowledges this 
historic and courageous achievement by 
providing for the designation of October 
9 of each year as Leif Erikson Day, by 
Presidential proclamation, and by en- 
couraging its observance by suitable ex- 
ercises in schools and churches. October 
9 has traditionally been observed as Leif 
Erikson Day by many Scandinavian 
groups through the years. Its proximity 
to Columbus Day provides an oppor- 
tunity for Americans to celebrate the 
heroic explorations of both these great 
discoverers at the same time. 

Mr. President, my Democratic col- 
leagues from Minnesota in the House 
will be introducing similar joint resolu- 
tions in the near future. I am particu- 
larly pleased to have the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] as the coauthor of this proposal. 
His abiding interest in the accomplish- 
ments of his Scandinavian ancestors is 
well known and his advocacy of this reso- 
lution will be a significant factor in 
achieving its passage in the Senate and 
House. I know his enthusiasm for a na- 
tional Leif Erikson Day equals, and per- 
haps even surpasses, my own. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this joint reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. I also ask 
unanimous consent that the joint resolu- 
tion remain at the desk for an additional 
3 days so that other Senators may be- 
come cosponsors if they so desire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in the 
Record and held at the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 76) to 
authorize the President to proclaim Oc- 
tober 9 in each year as Leif Erikson Day, 
introduced by Mr. Humpurey (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas Leif Erikson did make the origi- 
nal discovery by nonnative Americans of the 
North American Continent in about the year 
A.D. 1000, and subsequently explored por- 
tions thereof; and 

Whereas proof of this historical fact rests 
solidly, not only on two independent ac- 
counts in the Norse sagas, but on archeo- 
logical discoveries and evidence from the ar- 
chives of European libraries; and 

Whereas the fact of this discovery is fur- 
ther supported by the writings of numerous 
historians, and in encyclopedias and text- 
books for school use; and 

Whereas it is fitting that due recognition 
should be accorded to this historic exploit 


in early American history: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to officially proclaim October 9 in 
each year as Leif Erikson Day, and to issue 
annually a proclamation calling upon offi- 
cials of the Government to display the flag 
of the United States on all Government 
buildings on such day, inviting the people 
of the United States to observe such day in 
schools, churches, and other suitable places 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


FEDERAL AND STATE PROGRAMS 
RELATING TO OUTDOOR RECRE- 
ATION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on Senate bill 20. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 20) to pro- 
mote the coordination and development 
of effective Federal and State programs 
relating to outdoor recreation, and for 
other purposes, which were, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause, and insert 
the following: 


That the Congress finds and declares it to 
be desirable that all American people of 
present and future generations be assured 
adequate outdoor recreation resources, and 
that it is desirable for all levels of govern- 
ment and private interests to take prompt 
and coordinated action to the extent prac- 
ticable without diminishing or affecting their 
respective powers and functions to conserve, 
develop, and utilize such resources for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the American 
people. 

Sec. 2. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to perform the following func- 
tions and activities: 

(a) INvENTORY.—Prepare and maintain a 
continuing inventory and evaluation of out- 
door recreation needs and resources of the 
United States. 

(b) CLAssIFicaTION.—Prepare a system for 
classification of outdoor recreation resources 
to assist in the effective and beneficial use 
and management of such resources. 

(c) NATIONWIDE PLan.—Formulate and 
maintain a comprehensive nationwide out- 
door recreation plan, taking into considera- 
tion the plans of the various Federal agencies, 
States, and their political subdivisions. The 
plan shall set forth the needs and demands 
of the public for outdoor recreation and the 
current and foreseeable availability in the 
future of outdoor recreation resources to 
meet those needs. The plan shall identify 
critical outdoor recreation problems, rec- 
ommend solutions, and recommend desirable 
actions to be taken at each level of govern- 
ment and by private interests. The Secre- 
tary shall transmit the initial plan, which 
shall be prepared as soon as practicable with- 
in five years hereafter, to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress. Future revi- 
sions of the plan shall be similarly trans- 
mitted at succeeding five-year intervals. 
When a plan or revision is transmitted to 
the Congress, the Secretary shall transmit 
copies to the Governors of the several States. 

(d) TECHNICAL Asststance.—Provide tech- 
nical assistance and advice to and cooperate 
with States, political subdivisions, and pri- 
vate interests, including nonprofit organiza- 
tions, with respect to outdoor recreation. 

(e) REGIONAL COOPERATION.— Encourage in- 
terstate and regional cooperation in the 
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planning, acquisition, and development of 
outdoor recreation resources. 

(f) RESEARCH AND EDUCATION —(1) Spon- 
sor, engage in, and assist in research relating 
to outdoor recreation, directly or by con- 
tract or cooperative agreements, and make 
payments for such purposes without regard 
to the limitations of section 3648 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529) concerning ad- 
vances of funds when he considers such 
action in the public interest, (2) undertake 
studies and assemble information concern- 
ing outdoor recreation, directly or by con- 
tract or cooperative agreement, and dis- 
seminate such information without regard 
to thè provisions of section 4154, title 39, 
United States Code, and (3) cooperate with 
educational institutions and others in order 
to assist in establishing education programs 
and activities and to encourage public use 
and benefits from outdoor recreation. 

(g) INTERDEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION — 
(1) Cooperate with and provide technical 
assistance to Federal departments and agen- 
cies and obtain from them information, 
data, reports, advice, and assistance that are 
needed and can reasonably be furnished in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act, and 
(2) promote coordination of Federal plans 
and activities generally relating to outdoor 
recreation. Any department or agency 
furnishing advice or assistance hereunder 
may expend its own funds for such pur- 
poses, with or without reimbursement, as 
may be agreed to by that agency. 

(h) Donations.—Accept and use dona- 
tions of money, property, personal services, 
or facilities for the purposes of this Act: 
Provided, however, That within 60 days fol- 
lowing the close of each calendar year, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall submit to the 
Congress a report for each such calendar 
year which report shall itemize with partic- 
ularity and describe in detail the source, 
value, purpose and use of each donation of 
money, property, personal services or facili- 
ties accepted or used under authority of 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. In order further to carry out the 
policy declared in section 1 of this Act, the 
heads of Federal departments and independ- 
ent agencies having administrative responsi- 
bility over activities or resources the conduct 
or use of which is pertinent to fulfillment of 
that policy shall, either individually or as a 
group, (a) consult with and be consulted by 
the Secretary from time to time both with 
respect to their conduct of those activities 
and their use of those resources and with re- 
spect to the activities which the Secretary of 
the Interior carries on under authority of 
this Act which are pertinent to their work, 
and (b) carry out such responsibilities in 
general conformance with the nationwide 
plan authorized under section 2(c) of this 
Act. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act, the term 
“United States” shall include the District of 
Columbia and the terms “United States” and 
“States” may, to the extent practicable, in- 
clude the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$2,500,000 per year, as are required to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An Act to promote the coordination 
and development of effective programs 
relating to outdoor recreation, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, request a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
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the two Houses, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. KUCHEL, 
and Mr. Attorr the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


REVISION OF FEDERAL ELECTION 
LAWS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that, at the 
next printing of the bill (S. 559) to re- 
vise the Federal election laws, to prevent 
corrupt practices in Federal elections, 
and for other purposes, the name of the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] be added as a cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR 
SERVICE-CONNECTED DISABILITY 
OF VETERANS HAVING DEAF- 
NESS OF BOTH EARS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 141, House bill 
199. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
(H.R. 199) to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans having the 
service-connected disability of deafness 
of both ears was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 157), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 199 authorizes the payment of addi- 
tional compensation in the amount of $47 
per month to a veteran who has a service- 
incurred disability of deafness of both ears, 
with absence of air and bone conduction. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Congress has long maintained a sys- 
tem of statutory awards for compensating 
veterans who has specified service-connected 
disabilities, the award being in addition to 
the basic rate of compensation. For exam- 
ple, a veteran who has lost an arm above 
the elbow could be rated at 80 percent re- 
sulting in the monthly payment of basic 
compensation in the amount of $170. Inad- 
dition to this amount he would receive as a 
result of the statutory award law, $47, mak- 
ing his total monthly compensation $217. 

Under the current schedule for rating dis- 
abilities, total deafness is ratable at 80-per- 
cent disabling, which results in compensa- 
tion for wartime cases of $170 monthly. 
This present 80-percent rate is a reduction 
ordered at the discretion of the Adminis- 
trator from the previous 100-percent rating. 
The passage of this legislation would result in 
the veteran who suffers from total deafness 
receiving $170 monthly for his wartime dis- 
ability, plus $47, to make a total of $217. 

The Veterans’ Administration estimates 
that there are approximately 1,200 cases who 
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would be eligible for this statutory award 
at a minimum additional cost of $666,000 the 
first year. There would be a slight increase 
each year for the succeeding 4 years. 


INCREASES IN RATES OF DEPEND- 
ENCY AND INDEMNITY COMPEN- 
SATION PAYABLE TO CHILDREN 
AND PARENTS OF DECEASED 
VETERANS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
3 of Calendar No. 142, House bill 

11. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
(H.R. 211) to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in 
rates of dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation payable to children and par- 
ents of deceased veterans was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 158), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 211 is to increase by 
10 percent (with fractions rounded off to 
next higher dollar) the monthly rates of de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation pay- 
able for eligible parents and children of vet- 
erans dying of service-connected causes. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chapter 13 of title 38, United States Code 
(dependency and indemnity compensation), 
restates a portion of the Servicemen’s and 
Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act (Public Law 
881, 84th Cong., Aug. 1, 1956). This act es- 
tablished a new and modernized benefits 
program of dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation for survivors of veterans dying 
from service-connected causes on or after 
January 1, 1957. 

The rate of dependency and indemnity 
compensation payable to widows is geared to 
basic active service pay. As the service 
pay is increased the widows’ rates under this 
program are automatically increased. The 
basic service pay was last increased June 1, 
1958. This automatic adjustment is not ap- 
Plicable to the monthly rates for parents (38 
U.S.C. 415), children (38 U.S.C. 413-414), or 
the allowance to widows with children (38 
U.S.C, 411(b)) in cases where payments un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act, Social Se- 
curity Act, or 38 U.S.C. 412 is below a certain 
amount. 

H.R. 211 proposes to increase by 10 percent 
(with fractions rounded off to the next high- 
er dollar) the rates of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation not subject to auto- 
matic adjustment. These rates have not 
been changed since they were established. 

In his budget message of January 17, 1963, 
the President recommended a cost-of-living 
increase for the groups covered by this bill. 
The increase in the rates of dependency and 
indemnity compensation proposed by H.R. 
211 is commensurate with the increased cost 
of living since the rates in question were 
established. 

The effect of this legislation is as shown in 
the following tables (italics indicate rates in 
H.R. 211). 
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Rates of de and indemnity. com ation to widows, children, and ents for 
f dependency y compens „ par 


gervice- con 


Widows? and children 


Widow alone: send with, total amount adjusted to 
— — 0 By usband, 
ighest do! Rates’ 
than 2 years’ service to TATAE 0-10 with o 
rs’ service, If deceased serving as Chairman of Joint 
‘hiefs of Staff, Chief o 1 Stait of of Army, Chief of Naval Opera 
tions, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, regardless of cumulative years of service the 


$337. 
Widow and 1 child under age 18: Same as amount payable to 
widow alone. 


ie 
1 
£ 
2 
88 
231725 


Widow and 2 or more children under age 18: Same rate as that 
parene to widow alone with following exception: Where total 
amount under the Railroad Retirement Act or Social 
Security Act, or under sec, 412 of title 38, U.S.C. (veterans’ 
benefits), based u upon an assumed fully and current! 

the compensation payable 


$1 

or children a 18 and spare permanently 

ible of pe habs em ges y began under age 

18: Regular widow's rate e payable to — plus $70 ($77) for 

each such child ble to child. 

Widow and child or children age 18 but under 21 attendin: 
school: Regular widow’s rate pa: —— — $35 ( 
payable to each such child, (Pa f child com- 
mences program of war 21 — 7 


occurring on or after Jan. 1, 195744 
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2 children, $100 (8/1 
3 children, $1 $130 5 


for each child in excess of 3 (equall 
divided), aiid 


ually divid 
C See. plus 


Child age 18 or above who became tly 
AEDO 1 ae to that age: $95 
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Total annual income 


More than— Bat ge less 


DEPARTMENTAL VIEWS 


The Veterans’ Administration and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget favor enactment of this 
legislation. 


The Veterans’ Administration estimated 


COST ESTIMATE 
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No. 159), explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 214, authorizing the payment of addi- 
tional compensation of $47 per month to a 
veteran who has a service-incurred disability 
of complete organic aphonia (loss of speech). 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

The current Schedule for Rating Disabili- 
ties provides that complete organic aphonia 
(loss of speech) with constant inability to 
communicate by speech will be rated as to- 
tally disabling with compensation payable in 
the total amount of $250 a month. This bill 
provides that the statutory award rate ($47) 
now applicable for other appropriate disabili- 
ties for a specific loss shall be added to the 
total rate. This $47 a month allowance 
would mean that the veteran would receive 
$297 monthly if this bill is enacted into law. 

The Veterans’ Administration indicates 
that there are only twenty known cases in- 
volving complete organic aphonia meeting 
the criteria of this bill, which means that 
the annual cost would be $11,280. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
these are three very important bills. All 
have been reported from the Finance 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. They were re- 
ported unanimously by the Finance 


the bill would benefit the first year 44,900 
children at a cost of $3,082,000 (secs. 2 and 
3) and 30,900 parents at a cost of $1,743,000 
(sec. 4). It was estimated that the cost of 
section 1 of the bill would not exceed $209,- 
000. The total first year's additional cost of 
the bill was thus estimated to be approxi- 
mately $5 million. It is the belief of the 
Veterans’ Administration that the additional 
cost will decrease slightly for the next 4 
years. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
happy that House bill 211, to amend title 
38, United States Code, to provide in- 
creases in rates of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation payable to chil- 
dren and parents of deceased veterans 
has finally been passed. The struggle to 
have it passed has been a long one, but 
has been most worthwhile. The passage 
of this bill is overdue; but at last the 
bill has been considered and passed, and 
I think this is a great day for the depend- 


Committee; and they were reported 
unanimously from the policy committee; 
and, so far as I know, they have the 
unanimous support of the Members on 
the Republican side. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. As a member of the 
Finance Committee, I wish to say that 
I was present when these bills were con- 
sidered by it. They were unanimously 
approved by the committee, and the com- 
mittee was proud and pleased to do so. 


COMMENDATION FOR PRESERVA- 
TION OF SECRECY 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, while the 


distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
MaAnsFIELD] and the distinguished senior 


1 Persons le for death com tion based on 
bo go Rg Jan. 1, 1987, may, under certain 
for and wot Min ac 


ents of our deceased veterans. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR 
VETERANS HAVING COMPLETE 
APHONIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 143, House 
bill 214. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
(ER. 214) to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code to provide additional com- 
pensation for veterans suffering the loss 
or loss of use of both vocal cords, with 
resulting complete aphonia, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 


of the 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 


Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] are 
on the floor—both of whom, along with 
me, had some remarks to make in regard 
to the secrecy of the recent secret session 
of the Senate—I invite attention to the 
fact that several weeks have now tran- 
spired since that secret session was held; 
and, so far as I have been able to read, 
notice, or hear, there have been abso- 
lutely no “leaks” from that secret session 
of the Senate. For that, I wish to com- 
mend Senators and to express my own 
appreciation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am delighted that the Senator from 
Tennessee has seen fit to make that 
statement, because it is accurate and 
true; and it speaks well for the fact that 
we did, in an extraordinary secret ses- 
sion, discuss many things, none of 
which, so far, at least, has reached the 
public or to the press. 
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MIDDLESEX CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
AND EXCAVATING CORP. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 145, Sen- 
ate bill 1003. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
(S. 1003) for the relief of the Middlesex 
Concrete Products & Excavating Corp., 
was considered, order to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by apogee Donates of 
of Representatives of the Un S 0 
— in roe ns assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Middlesex Concrete Products and Excavating 
Corporation, of Woodbridge, New Jersey, the 
sum of $1,600, in full satisfaction of its claim 
against the United States for additional com- 
pensation for work performed at the direc- 
tion of the Department of the Army in excess 
of the requirements of contract numbered 
DA-30-075-Eng-8601 for the construction of 
permanent family housing site work (outside 
lease lines) at Fort Wadsworth, New York, 
the Department of the Army being unable 
to pay such additional compensation because 
of the limitation on the expenditure of funds 
for such site work contained in section 505 
of the Act of September 28, 1951 (12 U.S.C. 
17481) 


port (No. 162), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of thts bill is to pay to the 

Middlesex Concrete Products & Excavating 


ment of the Army being unable e to 


of September 28, 1951 (12 U.S.C. 17481). 
STATEMENT 

The Department of the Army has no ob- 

jection to the enactment of this legislation. 

The claimant entered into a contract with 


the U.S. Government for permanent hous- 
ing site work and utilities outside the Cape- 


~ 


work performed in installing 470 feet of 8- 
inch water distribution main with fittings 
and valves. The claimant corporation alleged 
that it was required to do the work by the 
contracting officer even though it was not 
required to be constructed under the terms 
of the contract, since the lease boundary 
line was not indicated on the pertinent draw- 
ing. The claim was denied by the contract- 
ing officer, who found that although the 
lease boundary line was not shown on the 
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established readily on the other drawing by 
scaling. 

The division engineer reviewed the claim 
and determined that an ambiguity existed 
im the drawings relative to the new 8-inch 
water line and that this was misleading to a 
reasonably prudent bidder and, therefore, the 
contractor should be compensated for this 
additional work under the contract. 

Subsequently, new negotiations were made 
between the Corps of Engineers and the Mid- 
dlesex Corp. and it was agreed that $4,000 
was due the contractor. The Army had al- 
ready allocated funds within $2,400 of the 
maximum allowable. The contractor was 
paid this $2,400, leaving a balance due of 
$1,600. 

The report of the Department of the 
Army indicates that the only reason for not 
paying this balance was the absence of 
available funds and that “it would be against 
Justice anc good conscience for the Govern- 
ment to accept the work performed without 
compensating the contractor. Therefore, 
this Department interposes no objection to 
the bill.” 

In view of all of the foregoing, the com- 
mittee concurs in the report of the Depart- 
ment of the Army and recommends that the 
bill, S. 1003, be considered favorably. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to the 
35th birthday anniversary of the Wom- 
en’s League for Israel, an organization 
of 20,000 American women who have 
made extraordinarily fine contributions 
to America’s interest in Israel and have 
taken many constructive actions for the 
benefit of the young people who are mak- 
ing their homes and seeking their oppor- 
tunities there. 

The Women’s League has established 
centers in Israel which have been likened 
to our own “Y” centers, and at one time 
were characterized as “a home away from 
home, located in the spiritual home of 
—5 Scag xe Israel,” by the late Mrs. 

anklin Delano Roosevelt, during the 
. — of one of her visits to the Holy 
Land. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Recorp a recent editorial by the 
Seven Arts Feature Syndicate of New 
York entitled “Memorable Anniversary,” 
which summarizes the fine record of this 
women’s group and lauds its accomplish- 
ments. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEMORABLE ANNIVERSARY 

The three and one-half decades of service 
to the young people of Israel being marked 
this year by the Women’s League for Israel, 
which is now observing its 35th anniversary, 
covers a vital period in the life of the or- 


ganization. 
Since its official founding in 1928, the 
has helped close to 50,000 persons 
in its five Israeli homes—one in Jerusalem, 
two in Haifa, one in Tel Aviv, and one at 
Nathanya, where it also maintains a train- 
ing center for the blind. 


ing the handicapped to self-sufficiency, and 


now, is aiding future Israeli leaders and 


students from many lands to a university 
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education in an atmosphere of freedom and 
democracy. 

This year the league will complete con- 
struction of a new $500,000 three-unit uni- 
versity student center in Jerusalem at the 
Hebrew University, where it has already built 
dormitories, a student cafeteria, and donated 
funds to maintain a chair in sociology. 

The league's history mirrors recent trag- 
edies and joys of millions of the Jewish 
faith. Convinced as early as 1928 that no 
adequate housing existed for young women 
arriving to live in the Tishuv (Jewish set- 
tlements), the group pledged its resources 
to provide its first home for women in 
Haifa. 

The tragic massacre at Hebron in 1929, 
brought the decision from Yishuv leaders 
that serious measures for self-defense of 
the settlements were needed. The league 
similarly decided that its building program 
must be accompanied by training and in- 
tegrating facilities for the new immigrants. 
The Hitler holocaust increased the already 
speedy tempo of its work. 

Its greatest satisfaction came of course 
with the arrival of the independence of 
Israel, for the organization had worked hard 
toward its achievement. 

On its 35th anniversary I commend the 
league for its dedication and accomplish- 
ments. 


DESEGREGATED HOSPITAL 
FACILITIES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed at this point in the Recorp three 
papers of an article from the American 
Journal of Public Health, April 1963, en- 
titled “Achieving Equal Opportunity in 
Use of Medical Service and Hospital 
Facilities.” The papers are by Richard 
V. Marks, secretary-director, Detroit 
Commission on Human Relations; the 
Right Reverend Richard S. Emrich, 
bishop of Michigan, Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, Detroit; and Dietrich C. 
Reitzes, Ph. D., deputy director, Com- 
mission on Youth Welfare, Chicago, III. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ACHIEVING EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN THE USE OF 

MEDICAL SERVICES AND HOSPITAL FACILITIES 

(The need to make health services and 
facilities available to all regardless of race, 
creed, or national origin is today accepted 
as a basic principle of a democratic society. 
One of our national problems is the fact that 
this principle has not yet been fully imple- 
mented. The following three papers offer 
the experience of one community, Detroit, in 
endeavoring to deal with this problem as it 
affected the Negro population. Certain con- 
clusions are drawn.) 

I. THE CATALYTIC ROLE OF GOVERNMENTAL 

HUMAN RELATIONS AGENCIES 
(By Richard V. Marks) 

Basic to the medical profession and to a 
democratic society is the belief that medicine 
must be available to all men. In the De- 
troit area, local government has attempted 
to implement this principle and insure the 
availability of medical care to all persons 
regardless of economic status, race, religion, 
or national origin. We can give service to 
the financially distressed in public hospitals, 
but what can a community do to guarantee 
competent, adequate service to all persons 
seeking private medical consultation and 
treatment? 

The Mayor's Interracial Committee, De- 
troit’s first intergroup agency, addressed 
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itself to this question early in 1952. In our 
area, as in many other urban centers, hos- 
pital facilities, medical personnel, and train- 
ing opportunities were generally inadequate, 
and the problem of servicing the needs of the 
community’s Negro population, which had 
doubled in one decade, was acute. 

Many persons in our community voiced the 
belief that racial discrimination within the 
field of medicine was placing minority group 
members at a disadvantage and that this 
inequity must be eliminated, The occasion 
of our city’s first study of hospital facilities, 
resources, and needs in relation to our total 
population became the focus around which 
these community concerns were expressed. 
When the study of needs was complete and a 
plan for using Federal funds in conjunction 
with the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction 
Act was initiated along with the raising of 
$19 million in private construction funds, 
the issue of “who” would participate became 
a question of communitywide significance. 

This was clearly a situation which deserved 
the attention of the medical profession and 
the city’s intergroup agency. The Mayor's 
Interracial Committee and its successor, the 
Detroit Commission on Community Rela- 
tions, were assigned a responsibility “* * * 
to promote good will, and to cultivate re- 
sponsibility for the common welfare.” It 
“shall seek to correct situations“ * en- 
dangering the peace and welfare * * * or 
to be unjust and discriminatory.” It shall 
do these things “* * * through negotiation 
and conciliation.” 

In fulfilling its responsibility, the commis- 
sion attempts to find community solutions 
to community problems and depends upon 
civic leadership and support in these under- 
takings. With the belief that discrimination 
in health services is unjust and causes dis- 
satisfaction and tension in the community, 
the commission created citizens’ committees. 

The Medical and Hospital Study Commit- 
tee was created in 1952, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Mayor's Interracial Committee, 
and accepted as its responsibility the task of 
surveying the racial factors in the field of 
medical training, service, and the facilities 
for the care of the ill in the Detroit metro- 
politan area. The factfinding activities of 
this committee were completed in 1956 with 
the publication of the Medical and Hospital 
Study Committee’s Reports. 

A second citizens’ committee, the Advisory 
Committee on Hospitals, was established in 
1957 to implement the recommendations of 
the study committee and seeks to correct 
unfair practices outlined in the original 
study. 

The importance of the committee approach 
in solving community problems has been 
demonstrated many times over, and the suc- 
cess of any committee program is dependent 
upon its personnel. It was the intent of the 
commission to bring together representative 
citizens of good will who had an appreciation 
for the problems to be studied and a desire 
to work toward a resolution. 

Leaders in many fields have brought not 
only status to the program of the study com- 
mittee and the advisory committee, but 
dedication to the goal of achieving nondis- 
crimination in all phases of medicine and 
hospital operations in Detroit. The varied 
interests in our community represented on 
the committees included business, labor, 
church, community (including minority 
groups) and professional, medical, nursing, 
and hospital leaders. With singleness of 
purposes, the membership reviewed racial 
factors in hospital policy and practice and 
explored logical and efficient means for 
eliminating discrimination based upon race, 
creed, color, or national origin. Persons 
were asked to serve who were involved in 
the problem and in its solution. At the 
outset they were chosen for committee mem- 
bership on the basis of their recognition that 
a racial problem did in fact exist. Their 
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job became one of honestly setting forth the 
facts and finding avenues of solution. 

Within the framework of their general as- 
signments, the committees functioned as 
autonomous groups, with complete freedom 
to shape their own policies, define the scope 
and form of the study, and the contents of 
their reports. 

In the sequence of committee activity, the 
study was first defined through the selection 
of six specific areas for investigation. The 
survey itself was designed to determine the 
extent of the problem in each of these areas. 

Institutions were asked to state policy gov- 
erning selection of personnel and trainees in 
the areas of nurse training, medical training, 
medical staff, nursing staff, and nursing serv- 
ice, and hospitals indicated their bed assign- 
ment policies. Data, furnished and in some 
instances interpreted by hospitals and other 
training institutions, illustrated current 
practices in the areas under study. The 
committee in subgroups and as a whole 
analyzed all available information to deter- 
mine if the patterns, as they emerged in the 
various categories, suggested the exclusion 
of or segregation of minority group members. 

The study committee discharged its full 
responsibility in 1956 with the reports of 
findings, conclusions, and recommendations 
for the clarification and implementation of 
nondiscriminatory policies. 

As a result of committee conferences, the 
State Office of Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion, in 1958, required a declaration and 
guarantee of nondiscrimination from all re- 
cipients of Federal funds. In 1960, the De- 
troit Area Hospital Council publicly sup- 
ported our community goal and urged all 
member hospitals to adopt statements of 
nondiscrimination similar to the one sug- 
gested by the State agency. The Metropoli- 
tan Detroit Building Fund for Hospital Con- 
struction has also indicated a willingness to 
include a clear policy requirement in all con- 
tract agreements. Each report of the ad- 
visory committee marks a step toward the 
achievement of our eventual goal and rec- 
ognizes the adoption of and demonstration 
of a nonrestrictive policy within a category 
of institutions. Thus in 1957, progress with 
the college nursing schools was reported; in 
1958, the report of medical schools was is- 
sued; and the committee report of enrollment 
policies of hospital nursing schools was made 
public in 1959. 

The committee began the resurvey of in- 
dividual hospitals offering medical training 
programs in 1959. Here again, significant 
progress has been made as a result of lengthy 
negotiations. One major medical training 
hospital has not only adopted a satisfactory 
policy but has agreed to implement this pol- 
icy through a program of informal recruit- 
ment of qualified Negro medical school grad- 
uates. 

In none of its negotiations has the com- 
mittee advocated the revision of professional 
standards; the emphasis has been upon the 
application of these standards without re- 
gard to race, creed, color, or national origin. 

Detroit's redevelopment project application 
for the medical center area provided a situa- 
tion for accelerating our community goal of 
equal opportunity in medicine. The chair- 
man of the advisory committee and commis- 
sion staff participated in conferences, con- 
vened by the mayor of Detroit, to discuss and 
resolve the community controversy arising 
over the use of Federal and city funds for the 
expansion of institutions charged with the 
practice of discrimination. In early 1961, the 
four hospitals within this area, all offering 
medical training programs, submitted decla- 
rations of commitment to a policy of non- 
discrimination in all phases of their opera- 
tions. Not all these hospitals are moving 
ahead “with deliberate speed.” At least one 
of these hospitals is acting on its pledge with 
such reluctance as to endanger the entire 
program. 
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The business of changing established prac- 
tices in our society is slow. Such attempts 
meet with organized and individual resist- 
ance. The progress we have made, however, 
strengthens our position as we meet new 
situations. 

Next steps in our program include contact 
with Blue Cross-Blue Shield and the medical 
society to ask for their active endorsement of 
democratic practices within the profession, 
continued conferences with hospitals offering 
medical training opportunities to urge a 
clearly demonstrated policy of inclusiveness, 
and contact with hospitals not offering train- 
ing on the matter of staff appointments and 
bed assignment policies. 

Detroit has benefited greatly through the 
operation of its citizens’ committees. Out- 
standing persons have given of their time 
and influence to become knowledgeable in the 
area of medicine, to plan a realistic corrective 
program, and to carry out this program with 
determination. These committees have suc- 
cessfully interpreted the concerns of the 
community to hospitals and other institu- 
tions and have helped the community under- 
stand better some of the administrative and 
professional problems within the field of 
medicine. 

Over the past 9 years, Detroit has been in- 
vestigating itself to define the real problem 
in the area of discrimination in medicine and 
attempting to correct practices which are 
unjust and which create tension in our com- 
munity. Our goal is as worthy of support 
and conscientious effort today as it was in 
1952 and the problems which remain are as 
great a handicap to our city and the medical 
profession as the ones now behind us. We 
are grateful for the opportunity to discuss 
and describe our methods and techniques in 
the belief that our success can be duplicated 
in other American communities. 


II, ACTIVITIES OF THE CITIZENS’ ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON HOSPITALS OF THE DETROIT COM- 
MISSION ON COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


(By the Right Reverend Richard S. Emrich, 
Ph. D., D.D.) 
Background 

The medical and hospital study commit- 
tee was created in 1952 for the purpose of 
reviewing racial factors in hospital policy 
and practice and recommending logical and 
efficient means for eliminating this problem 
in our community. The committee was 
sponsored by the mayor’s interracial com- 
mittee, predecessor of the present commis- 
sion on community relations. Staff serv- 
ices for the study committee were provided 
by the interracial committee. Following its 
review, the study committee, composed of 35 
distinguished citizens representing all as- 
pects of Detroit’s community life, issued six 
reports on the major phases of hospital and 
medical services: Nurse training and employ- 
ment; medical training, including medical 
schools and internship and residency train- 
ing programs; medical staff appointments; 
and bed utilization and assignment prac- 
tices in 47 Detroit area hospitals. In its re- 
ports, the committee dealt only with the 
scope of the problem; it did not single out 
any hospital or institution by name. The 
medical and hospital study committee com- 
pleted its work in the summer of 1956, when 
it submitted its reports of findings and rec- 
ommendations to the Detroit Commission on 
Community Relations, and thus to the 
public. 

The study committee found some serious 
problem in the areas studied. For example, 
only two of the nine hospital-affiliated nurse 
training schools had any record of consistent 
enrollment of qualified Negro students. Only 
4 of the approximately 20 hospitals offering 
internship training had any record of ac- 
cepting Negro interns. Comparatively few 
of the 170 Negro physicians in Detroit held 
staff appointments in the voluntary non- 
profit hospitals. Except for governmental 
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hospitals, patient segregation in wards and 
semiprivate rooms was the prevailing 
pattern. f 
Advisory committee on hospitals 

In 1957, the commission on community 
relations created the present advisory com- 
mittee on hospitals to implement the recom- 
mendations made by the study committee. 
Its goal is that Detroit lead the Nation in 
achieving a completely nondiscriminatory, 
equal opportunity system of medical and 
hospital practice. The 20 members of the 
committee are leaders in business, labor, 
medicine, nursing, and the religious and 
civic life of the city. Staff services for the 
committee are provided by the commission. 

The advisory committee has approached 
the problem on three levels: (1) The in- 
dividual hospital or institution; (2) hospital 
planning and funding organizations; and 
(3) governmental action, 


Achievements 


1. On the level of individual hospitals, 
the advisory committee concentrates its at- 
tention on one category of hospitals or in- 
stitutions at a time. Thus the 2 schools 
of medicine, the 2 colleges of nursing, 
the 7 hospitals now offering nurse train- 
ing, and the 10 additional hospitals offering 
internship and residency training programs 
have been resurveyed as groups by the com- 
mittee. Where necessary, negotiations have 
been undertaken with the administration 
and board of trustees of institutions whose 
practices have been found to fall short of 
the standards enunciated by the study com- 
mittee. When the resurvey and negotia- 
tions are satisfactorily completed for the 
institutions in a category, the advisory com- 
mittee submits its report on the institutions 
to the commission on community rela- 
tions. At this time, the committee reports 
become public information. 

Following this procedure, the advisory 
committee has reported that the Schools of 
Medicine at Wayne State University and the 
University of Michigan and the Schools of 
Nursing at Mercy College and Wayne State 
University have demonstrated their openness 
to all qualified students. The report on the 
seven hospital-affiliated schools of nursing 
stated that six had satisfactorily demon- 
strated nonrestrictive policy and practice in 
admission to the schools. The board of 
trustees of the seventh hospital assured the 
committee that the enrollment of its school 
of nursing would reflect an inclusive pattern 
of admissions at the earliest opportunity. 
Subsequent to the publication of the com- 
mittee’s report that school enrolled its first 
Negro student nurse. 

The committee is presently resurveying 
and conducting negotiations with hospitals 
offering internship and residency training 
programs. The committee is now concen- 
trating its attention on negotiations with 
the major teaching hospitals in the Detroit 
area. Progress is slow, partly because of the 
unavoidable lag between the making of a 
policy decision and the demonstrated imple- 
mentation of that decision, and partly be- 
cause of reluctance on the part of some in- 
stitutions to recognize any responsibility for 
the solution of problems called to their at- 
tention, or, in some cases, to recognize the 
existence of such problems. To date, no 
hospital has been certified by the committee 
as being free of discriminatory practices in 
all phases of its operation. 

2. On the level of hospital planning and 
funding organizations, the advisory commit- 
tee has concluded an agreement with the 
Michigan Office of Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction that, pursuant to its obligations 
under Federal law, no hospital would receive 
public funds for the construction of any 
facility unless it could provide guarantees 
that it was either operating without refer- 
ence to race in the service of people, or could 
guarantee and covenant that it would so 
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operate. The State office developed a model 
resolution of nondiscriminatory policy whose 
adoption is required of hospitals seeking 
funds under the provisions of the Hill- 


Hospital does hereby certify that all phases 
of the operation of Hospital shall be 
without discrimination against individuals 
or groups of individuals on the basis of race, 
creed, color, or national origin and that the 
administrator of Hospital is hereby 
directed to take such action as is n 

to assure that Hospital shall in fact 
be so operated.” 

Following this action by the office of hos- 
pital survey and construction the advisory 
committee called the resolution to the at- 
tention of the governing bodies of the hos- 
pital planning and coordinating agency and 
of the major fundraising organization, urg- 
ing their endorsement and adoption of the 
policy resolution. Following exploratory dis- 
cussions with members of the advisory com- 
mittee, the executive committee of the 
Greater Detroit Area Hospital Council, Inc., 
adopted a resolution recommending nondis- 
criminatory policy and practice by member 
hospitals, and further recommended their 
adoption of the above resolution. The hos- 
pital council serves as the planning and 
coordinating agency for 70 member hospitals 
in the Greater Detroit area. 

Similarly, at the advisory committee’s sug- 
gestion and following discussions and nego- 
tiations with the committee, the allocations 
committee of the Metropolitan Detroit build- 
ing fund moved to incorporate the resolution 
in its statement of principles and in its con- 
tracts with fund recipients. The building 
fund is a private organization which raises 
funds for hospital construction and expan- 
sion through the contributions of businesses, 
foundations, and individuals. 

3. Early in 1960, the chairman of the ad- 
visory committee was invited to assist in the 
resolution of the community controversy 
which arose in regard to the medical center 
redevelopment plan. This urban redevelop- 
ment proposal calls for the clearing of some 
200 acres in the heart of the city, and the 
development of a center for medical research, 
education, and service. At the Detroit Com- 
mon Council’s hearings on approval of the 
plan, three organizations endorsed the proj- 
ect as worth while, but would not permit the 
project to proceed until the practices of 
racial discrimination charged against three 
of the four hospitals, which would form the 
nucleus of the center, were corrected. At the 
suggestion of the chairman, the nondiscrim- 
inatory policy resolution quoted above was 
submitted to the boards of trustees of the 
four hospitals and adopted. This action was 
accepted by all parties, and the common 
council, on receiving the chairman's report 
of the action, approved the plan. 

The events reported here represent sig- 
nificant progress toward the advisory com- 
mittee on hospitals’ goal of a completely 
nondiscriminatory, equal opportunity system 
of medical and hospital practice in the De- 
troit area. However, much work remains be- 
fore that goal is fully realized. 


II. THE DETROIT EXPERIENCE IN THE NATIONAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

(By Dietrich C. Reitzes, Ph. D.) 

Supply of medical personnel 
An increasing U.S. population requires in- 
creases in the supply of trained medical per- 
sonnel. This is particularly true for the 
Negro population of the United States. 
Without implying that Negroes should be 
taken care of by Negro physicians, it can be 
shown that, to a large extent, the medical 
care received by Negroes in this country de- 
pends upon the number and quality of Negro 
physicians. The number of Negro physicians 
in this country is inadequate. Negroes con- 
stitute approximately 10 percent of the entire 
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U.S. population. Negro physicians, however, 
constitute only 2 percent of all U.S. physi- 
clans. Physician population ratios show that 
there are 132 physicians for every 100,000 
population, but there are only 20 Negro 
physicians for every 100,000 Negro popula- 
tion in this country. 

Without an increased effort to do some- 
thing about this problem, the situation will 
not improve. While there has been an in- 
crease in the number of Negroes attending 
medical schools, particularly in predomi- 
nantly white medical schools, Negro students 
still represent only about 3 percent of the 
total enrollment in medical schools. Less 
than 200 Negroes graduate from all medical 
schools a year. In regard to advanced train- 
ing of Negro physicians, there has been an 
improvement. Negro physicians who are cer- 
tified by the American Specialty Boards have 
increased 400 percent since 1947 to a total 
of 369. Yet, even with this increase, only 
0.6 percent of all board certified specialists 
are Negroes. 

Patterns of racial integration in medicine 
Medical Schools 


Today, the shortage of Negro medical stu- 
dents is due primarily to a shortage of 
qualified Negro applicants to medical schools 
rather than discrimination on the part of 
medical schools. This shortage, in turn, 
is due to: 

(a) Discrimination at levels below the 
medical schools. This means the general 
problem of discrimination in our society 
and discrimination in educational opportu- 
nities at the lower levels. 

(b) The opening up of other professional 
opportunities for qualified Negroes. 

Internships 

At the present time this provides no prob- 
lems for Negro graduates of medical schools. 
Under the old ghetto system a Negro medical 
graduate was forced to serve his internship 
in one of about 10 approved Negro hospitals 
or go without, save for occasional openings 
in big northern hospitals like Bellevue in 
New York City and Cook County in Chicago. 
Today, under what is called the matching 
plan, nearly all Negro medical graduates re- 
ceive acceptances for internship at two, 
three, or even more hospitals, so that dur- 
ing the last several years the graduates of 
Howard and Meharry alone have been dis- 
tributed to about 55 hospitals for their in- 
ternships. Most of these hospitals have been 
in the North or West, but some, like the hos- 
pitals of the University of Texas and the 
Medical College of Virginia, have been in the 
South. 

These increased internship openings have 
resulted chiefly from the fact that there are 
about 5,000 more approved internships than 
medical graduates annually. More liberal 
attitudes, however, have also been a factor. 


Residents Training 


Essentially, the same situation prevails 

here as regards to internships. 
Advanced Training 

The major problem in this area is to find 
qualified Negro physicians willing to do ad- 
vanced work beyond board certification. Na- 
tional Medical Fellowships, Inc., which pro- 
vides scholarships and fellowships for Negro 
physicians discontinued its program of ad- 
vanced fellowship simply because there were 
not enough applicants, 

Hospital Staff Appointments 

There is general consensus among physi- 
cians and medical educators that the most 
important single factor which determines 
the kind of medical care that physicians 
can provide is the opportunity that physi- 
cians have for continued education through 
hospital affiliation. Since private patients 
are admitted to hospitals through their phy- 
sicians, the accessibility of hospital beds to 
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Negro patients is related to these appoint- 

ments of Negro physicians. This is the area 

in which the problem of racial discrimination 

in medical care is greatest across the coun- 

try. 

Factors affecting integration in medicine on 
the community level 


In 1956, we conducted a survey in 14 com- 
munities across the United States on the 
patterns of integration in medicine. In 
comparing the 14 communities, we found 
that in each the situation regarding integra- 
tion in medicine was unique. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to isolate some of the key 
factors which make up the patterns. 

The uniqueness of each community is the 
result of the particular way in which these 
key factors combine to form a particular 
pattern. The component parts of the pat- 
tern tend to be very similar. The main fac- 
tors which we isolated were the following: 
(1) the presence and importance of predomi- 
nantly Negro hospitals; (2) the presence of 
influential persons and groups actively 
interested in integration; (3) the existence 
of opportunities for Negro physicians to 
establish professional contacts with influ- 
ential white physicians; (4) the strategy 
used by Negro physicians in obtaining hos- 
pital appointments; (5) the supply of well- 
qualified and well-trained Negro physicians; 
(6) the professional relationships among 
Negro physicians with particular emphasis 
on referrals; and (7) the general patterns 
of race relations in each community. 

Of the seven factors no single factor was 
consistently related to the degree of inte- 
gration found. This was so because in any 
given community the importance and sig- 
nificance of any of the above factors was 
greatly influenced by particular character- 
istics of the other factors in that commu- 
nity. 

Implications of the Detroit experience 


In Detroit the developments regarding in- 
tegration in medicine demonstrate the 
significance of community awareness of the 
problem, professional contacts between white 
and Negro physicians, the interest of influ- 
ential persons in integration, and action by 
Negro physicians in bringing about a higher 
degree of integration in medical facilities. 

The relative attractiveness and promise of 
Detroit for Negro physicians was reflected 
in the fairly rapid increase in the number of 
Negro physicians since 1946: The 160 Ne- 
gro physicians in 1956 represented an in- 
crease of 21.2 percent. Of this number 52.6 
percent were under 50 years of age. Only 
in Gary, Los Angeles, and Indianapolis was 
a higher percentage of physicians under 50 
years of age. In regard to training, Detroit 
with 17 board-certified Negro physicians was 
tied with Philadelphia for fourth place 
among the 14 communities we studied. 

Community awareness 

The previous papers have already clearly 
indicated a high degree of community 
awareness in Detroit which was focused on 
the problem of integration in medicine, as 
demonstrated in the Medical and Hospital 
Study Committee and the followup commit- 
tee. Thus, Detroit provides an excellent ex- 
ample of the effectiveness of this approach. 


Contacts between white and Negro physicians 


The contacts established between white 
and Negro physicians were among the most 
important aids to achieving staff appoint- 
ments at predominantly white hospitals in 
Detroit. A study of the 25 Negro physicians 
having such appointments indicated that 
15—or 60 percent—had either attended the 
2 medical schools in the Detroit area or 
had spent their internships and residency 
periods in predominantly white hospitals in 
Detroit. At these hospitals, they estab- 
lished professional relationships with white 
physicians which were directly responsible 
for their appointments to the hospital staffs. 
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In other cases, professional contacts estab- 
lished in governmental and predominantly 
Negro hospitals led to affiliations at pre- 
dominantly white voluntary hospitals. For 
example, one Negro physician was helped in 
securing affiliation at a white hospital by 
staff members of this hospital with whom 
he had worked at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital. In another case, close pro- 
fessional relationships between the staffs of 
& white and a Negro hospital led to the ap- 
pointments of at least three Negro physi- 
cians to the staff of the white hospital. In 
this instance, the superintendents and medi- 
cal directors of the two hospitals were close 
personal friends; some of the key men at the 
white hospital also served on the staff of the 
Negro hospital; the chief pathologist of the 
white hospital conducted most of the meet- 
ings for the staff of the Negro hospital; and 
furthermore, the Negro hospital often used 
the laboratory of the white hospital. 

In another case, a Negro physician was able 
to get a desired affiliation with a predomi- 
nantly white hospital as the result of working 
with an influential staff member of this hos- 
pital at the Detroit Receiving Hospital. Still 
another Negro physician desiring affiliation 
with a specific hospital deliberately accepted 
an appointment at a clinic because this 
clinic was also serviced by important physi- 
cians from the hospital with which he 
desired affiliation. This technique proved 
successful, and after 2 years the Negro physi- 
cian was able to get the appointment he 
wanted. 

There was also a number of instances in 
Detroit where affiliations were secured be- 
cause a Negro physician had studied or 
worked under white physicians of high pres- 
tige in other communities. We also found 
instances where Negro physicians on a staff 
were instrumental in getting other Negro 
physicians appointed. 

In general, we found in Detroit that the 
majority of appointments to hospital staffs 
required that somebody on the staff be ac- 
tively interested in pushing the application. 
A white hospital administrator made this 
point: 

In every case where a Negro has been ac- 
cepted he has been screened very carefully, 
and there was always somebody on the staff 
who had personal knowledge of the individ- 
ual concerned and would speak up for him. 
It would be very difficult for a Negro to be 
put on the staff if he had not had previous 
contact with the white physicians already on 
the staff. 


Interest of influential persons 


In view of the prevalence of professional 
contacts between Negro and white physi- 
clans, there were comparatively few white 
physicians or administrators who appeared 
to be especially active in promoting integra- 
tion. We encountered, however, two in- 
stances where integration in specific hospitals 
was clearly the result of the interest of key 
persons on the staffs. 

In one case, the hospital was a very large 
one. Negro physicians on the staff pointed 
out that their appointments were directly 
due to the interest taken in their cases by 
the administrator. This particular person 
had been interested in integration for many 
years, but he felt that it should be encour- 
aged by persuasion and education, rather 
than by determination of policy on his part. 
Consequently, his effect on integration in 
hospital appointments developed only slowly 
and required the operation of some of the 
other forces that have been discussed. 

The other case concerned a medium-size, 
predominantly white hospital. A number of 
interviewees stated that the integration in 
staff appointments was the direct result of 
the personal interest in integration taken by 
the chief of staff of this hospital. He initi- 
ated the recruitment of qualified Negro 
specialists and insisted that they be given 
staff appointments. In this he also had the 
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support of several of the department heads 


and thus was able to overcome the initial 
resistance of many white staff members. 
Action by Negro physicians 
The actions taken by Negro physicians in 
Detroit in order to achieve integration were 


an extremely important component of the 
Detroit experience. 


Negro hospitals 


The presence and the relative importance 
of Negro hospitals in a community are sig- 
nificant in two ways: they indicate the de- 
gree of integration in the community and 
they influence the integration process, 

Predominantly Negro hospitals were absent 
in the six communities which had the high- 
est degree of integration as measured by our 
index of the percentage of Negro physicians 
having appointments at predominantly white 
hospitals. These communities were: Gary, 
New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Indian- 
apolis, and Boston. Detrolt, where Negro 
hospitals were relatively unimportant, was 
in seventh place, and the communities with 
important Negro hospitals followed. 

Our data indicate that the presence of 
Negro hospitals influences the process of in- 
tegration in two ways. 

First, that Negro hospitals can provide a 
focal point for the self-segregation of 
Negroes. Such a hospital provides a place 
where Negro doctors can hospitalize their 
patients and thus reduces the doctors’ needs 
to become affiliated with predominantly 
white hospitals. Furthermore, a predomi- 
nantly Negro hospital provides a physical 
facility where Negro physicians meet, and 
this, in turn, can easily lead to the forma- 
tion of a strong Negro ingroup, which may 
even resist integration. 

Second, the presence of Negro hospitals re- 
duces the pressure on white physicians and 
hospital administrators to admit Negroes to 
staff positions at predominantly white hos- 
pitals. The absence of Negro hospitals, on 
the other hand, puts strong pressure on 
whites to make some provision for the needs 
of Negro physicians and patients. 

At the time of study in 1956 Detroit had 
three predominantly Negro hospitals which 
were approved by the Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Hospitals. These three hos- 
pitals had a total of 324 beds. In the total 
situation of medical services for the Negro 
community and hospital affiliations for Negro 
physicians, the three Negro hospitals were 
not significant either in the actual services 
they provided or in their influence on the 
actions of the Negro community. This is 
illustrated by the fact that an attempt to 
enlarge one hospital and make it a focal 
point for Negro physicians failed because of 
the lack of community support. There was 
no indication that the three Negro hospitals 
influenced integration in other Detroit hos- 
pitals either positively or negatively. 


REPORT OF PANEL ON MENTAL RETARDATION 


The panel created by President Kennedy to 
study the problem of mental retardation has 
published its report, “A Proposed Program for 
National Action To Combat Mental Retarda- 
tion.” The report defines mental retardation 
as “a group of complex phenomena stem- 
ming from many different causes, but one key 
common characteristic found in all cases is 
inadequately developed intelligence.” Ex- 
cept in the very young, mental retardation 
can be distinguished from mental illness by 
the fact that it is usually present at birth 
or begins in childhood, whereas mental ill- 
ness usually occurs after there has been nor- 
mal development. 

Severe mental retardation is frequently 
associated with organic defects and is usually 
fairly evenly distributed throughout the pop- 
ulation regardless of socioeconomic status. 
On the other hand, mild mental retardation 
which constitutes the bulk of the cases can 
seldom, with our present biomedical tech- 
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niques, be associated with specific organic 
defects and cases are heavily concentrated 
in low socioeconomic income groups. 

Some of the measures needed to combat 
mental retardation cited by the panel are: 
(1) more research regarding the causes of 
retardation and in methods of care, reha- 
bilitation, and the learning process of the 
retarded; (2) better preventive health meas- 
ures including strengthened maternal and 
child health programs, protection from 
known hazards in ney such as radia- 
tion and drugs, and extended diagnostic and 
screening services; (3) educational and voca- 
tional programs for both children and adults 
geared to the needs of the retarded; (4) 
more comprehensive and improved clinical 
and social services; (5) development of a 
wide range of local community facilities for 
care; (6) a new enlightened legal as well as 
social concept of mental retardation; (7) in- 
tensified recruitment of professional person- 
nel in all fields of science and service with 
provision of opportunities for them to ac- 
quire firsthand knowledge about mental re- 
tardation and the creation of a Domestic 
Peace Corps to stimulate voluntary service; 
(8) programs of education and information 
to increase public awareness of the problem 
of retardation. 

The report is available from: Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C; 65 
cents. 


Mr. JAVITS. I call attention to the 
very serious and most distressing situa- 
tion which exists under the Hill-Burton 
Act, which, by the terms of the legisla- 
tion itself, allows separate but equal 
facilities for whites and Negroes in hos- 
pitals as accommodating the require- 
ments of the Hill-Burton Act. This act 
gives the Federal Government a very 
important share in the construction of 
new hospitals and presents a situation 
which urgently requires legislative atten- 
tion. It is literally shameful that in 
this day and age, after the Supreme 
Court decision of Brown against the 
Board of Education in 1954, we still have 
imbedded in the Hill-Burton Act—and, 
incidentally, in the Morrill Act. with 
respect to land-grant colleges—the sep- 
arate but equal doctrine which has been 
struck down by the Supreme Court, and 
which has caused the whole structure of 
policy negating the idea that that repre- 
sents the American way, which it defi- 
nitely does not. 

These articles show how urgently leg- 
islative attention is required. I would 
say that one of the greatest challenges 
faced by the Congress is whether it can 
exorcise this completely obsolescent and 
very damaging and harmful provision of 
law, or whether it must sit with its hands 
folded and allow a provision of law with 
which such a great majority of the coun- 
try disagrees, and which the U.S. Su- 
preme Court struck down as being con- 
trary to our beliefs. The question is 
whether that provision must remain 
imbedded in the law because we do not 
have the necessary procedures or a way 
of manifesting our will to change it. I 
shall do everything I can to bring about 
such change. It is a real challenge to 
the Congress, and one of those challenges 
which will determine how the Congress 
stands in the eyes of the country. If we 
cannot cope with anything as elemen- 
tary as that problem, it seems to me the 
country must take a very dim view of 
our capacity for running the country’s 
business. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL OBSERVANCE OF 
LAW DAY, USA 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
today, May 1, marks the 6th annual ob- 
servance of Law Day, USA. Observance 
of this day, inaugurated by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in 1958, and now 
designated by Presidential proclamation, 
gives us Americans an excellent oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm our devotion to and 
respect for the great heritage of Ameri- 
can law. 

Embodied in our Constitution we find 
the basic tenet that we are a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. Article V 
of the Bill of Rights assures each per- 
son that the Federal Government shall 
not deprive him of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law. The 
14th amendment provides that the State 
government shall respect this same rule. 
Through the consistent and continuous 
application of this principle we assure 
the freedom and equality of every in- 
dividual. 

Due process of law is maintained and 
protected through our courts. These 
bodies interpret our legal ideals and 
maintain our traditional concepts of 
justice through the impartial application 
of these principles. While our rules of 
law and means for enforcing them are 
not perfect, they allow more personal 
freedom than any other system known to 
man. 

Many people have been attracted to 
the shores of this Nation, knowing that 
in America they need not fear discrimi- 
nation and tyranny. These immigrants 
have recognized and appreciated the 
climate of freedom and security which 
the Anglo-American tradition of law 
has been able to offer. 

The occasion that we Americans are 
commemorating today is in sharp con- 
trast to the observances presently going 
on in Communist nations. We reserve 
this day as a reminder of the many free- 
doms we enjoy as Americans, freedoms 
which are constantly protected by our 
body of laws. The Communists use this 
day for a raw display of power which 
serves to intimidate their people and to 
make them aware that the only rules 
guiding their government are rules of 
physical power, administered by men 
outside of a framework of law. There is 
no room in such a system for individual 
freedom and expression. 

We must remind ourselves and the rest 
of the world that the strength of our 
system is based on far more than overt 
displays of physical force. It is our be- 
lief in the protection of human rights, 
rights which the Communists refuse to 
recognize, which can best express the 
idea that we seek to make peace and 
prosperity, with freedom, a living real- 
ity throughout the world. 

To survive and to fulfill its purpose, 
our code of law and the Nation which it 
sustains need the support and dedica- 
tion of the people whom they serve. Law 
Day provides us with an appropriate op- 
portunity to reflect on the importance 
of law in the American way of life. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, today, as on every May Ist 
since 1958, the Nation is celebrating Law 
Day., It is altogether fitting that we 
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should pause for a moment in this age 
of rockets and missiles, to give recogni- 
tion to our system of law which is so 
basic to peace and order in our own so- 
ciety as well as in the world at large. 

The purpose of Law Day is to help 
us to become more aware of the signifi- 
cance of the rule of law in the preserva- 
tion of freedom and the maintenance of 
peace. Bar associations, civic groups, 
and private and public organizations 
across the length and breadth of the Na- 
tion will hold ceremonies today directed 
at fostering an abiding respect for law 
and providing an occasion for the Ameri- 
can people to rededicate themselves to 
freedom. 

Our observance will serve to focus at- 
tention on the rule of law where the 
rights of people are governed by estab- 
lished rules, where the essential inter- 
ests of individuals are guaranteed 
through limitations on the authority of 
the state, and where disputes are de- 
cided by impartial courts. It will help 
to demonstrate to the world the mean- 
ing of reliance on the rule of law. 

In his proclamation of January 28, 
requesting our people to observe today 
as Law Day and to participate in cere- 
monies suitably signalizing its signifi- 
cance, President Kennedy stated: 

In a time when all men are properly con- 
cerned lest nations, forgetting law, reason, 
and moral existence, turn to mutual destruc- 
tion, we have all the more need to work for 
a day when law may govern nations as it 
does men within nations; when systemized 
reason may bring us a confident future; 
when moral development of the human race 
DAT PaP us a peaceful and law-abiding 
world, 


It is in this spirit and with this. hope 
that. we celebrate Law Day today, know- 
ing how essential law has been to the 
preservation of our own freedom and 
believing that the greatest promise for 
the consummation of our expectations of 
peace and tranquillity for the future lies 
in the development of a system of law 
among nations. 


“ANATOMY OF DECISION"—FIC- 
TIONIZED STUDY OF EXECUTIVE 
DECISION PROCESS IN AN INTER- 
NATIONAL SECURITY CRISIS 


Mrs, SMITH. Mr. President, 3 
months ago on February 1, 1963; a writ- 
ten study was filed at the Air University 
at. Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., that is 
of specific interest with relation to the 
international Haitian-Dominican crisis 
of the past few days. 

It was a fictionized study of the execu- 
tive decision process in an international 
security crisis entitled “Anatomy of 
Decision.” I think it is interesting read- 
ing on the interplay between the White 
House, the Department of State, and the 
Department of Defense on the making 
of vital decisions in time of crisis. 

It is a unique piece of writing, for 
while it is fiction, it is documented fic- 
tion with some 225 citations from some 
121 publications. Yet I think its 
achievement of sustained interest gives it 
oe potentiality of an excellent 3-act 
play. s 

Because of the interest that I feel that 
Members of this body would have in 
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reading it and because of the potential 
interest that students of government and 
international and military affairs might 
have in it, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be placed in the body of the Record 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANATOMY OF DECISION—A Ficrionizep STUDY 


(Prepared by William C. Lewis, Jr., brigadier 
US. Air Force Reserve, for com- 
pletion of vol. II of course 4, War College 
Extension Course, Air University, February 
1, 1963) 
PART 1. DETECTION 


Chapter I. Discovery 
It had been a raw, bone-chilling day 80 
typical of Washington in mid-March. The 
days were getting longer but that was not 
much consolation from the mixed weather 


making the drive home even to nearby 
Georgetown a nightmare. 

Scott Davidson sat by the warming fireside 

enjoying his nightly predinner mar- 


Central Intelligence Agency 
For nearly $ years things had not been 
well for the CIA (91:31). Hindsight 
on the Quahog Bay imyasion failure had cast 
such a shadow on the Agency for a year that 
predecessor as Director had resigned in 
(5:7). Faulty intelligence had 
a one defeat in the Abuc misadven- 
(94:68). Scott himself had been one 
critics pushing for the resignation— 
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had no choice but to accept—and now 
later he thought he knew how the 
e had criticized felt. While he had 
the CIA a thorough overhauling, his 
record was no better on the surface than that 
of his predecessor. The seemingly dramatic 
victory in the Abuc missile threat crisis had 
launched his administration with a great 
flush of success. 
and his Agency had not looked 
as good as Florida’s U.S. Senator Cut- 
had been so right so far in advance 
of the CIA on the Russian buildup in Abuc. 
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like a rose in public opinion. 
And in the 2 years that followed, it seemed 
as though the first flush of success on the 


Ollijurts 
D dolot Chiefs of tal bow 
warned of the danger of a Communist take- 
over. But the CIA had sided with the State 
Department in urging a hands off policy other 
than steaming up some naval vessels in the 


telligence was 
Sut HOW It did not took oo to the 
American public. 
For the vacuum of our hands off policy had 
been quickly filled by Russia in her exploita- 
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tion of the flerce nationalism-neutralism feel- 
ing of the successful Dominican rebels. Eco- 
nomic and technical assistance was poured 
into the Dominican Republic by Russia and 
through such assistance imperceptibly a Rus- 
sian orientation set in. 
On top of this, the Russian representatives 
technicians the Dominican 


and 

rebels to pursue their latent national aspi- 
ration to take over neighboring Haiti. And 
they had done it within 2 years after de- 
posing the Ollijurts—not by invasion or 
military action, but rather by infiltration 
and subversion, which they had quickly 
learned from the Russian representatives and 
technicians. 


New Carribbea 


The final act was supposedly a plebiscite 
of Haiti and the Dominican Republic that 
voted for a merger of the two countries into 
the new nation of Carribbea—more ac- 
curately, Communist Carribbea. Intelli- 
gence gathered by the CIA revealed that it 
was a rigged plebiscite in which the great 
majority of anti-Communists and those 
Haitians opposed to the merger were not per- 
mitted to vote. But the United States had 
been unable to do anything about it because 
of the doctrine of respect for self-determi- 
nation and because of the flerce sensitivity 
of Latin American countries to outside in- 
tervention. 

Many refugees from Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic—from the new Carrib- 
bea—had gone to Florida and New York— 
and several articulate ones to Senator Cut- 
ting with grave stories of a Russian bulldup 
in new Carribbea. Scott Davidson so often 
In these days had felt like saying, This is 
where I came in” (63:A-15). 

No; the days had been long and hard. 
pr oe mear e e long and cold day 

peacefully pleasant with comforting 
Martha, loyal “Cappy,” the ne fireplace 
and the martini. Martha had stopped talk- 
ing for some 5 minutes as she had sensed 
Scott's retrospective mood. 


The President Calis 


But the quiet was not to last long as it 
was pierced by the shrill ring of the tele- 
phone on the bookshelf back of Scott’s 
lounge chair. A reluctant “Davidson speak- 
ing” was answered with “The President 
wishes to speak with you” and quickly fol- 
lowed by the irritated and troubled voice of 
the President. 

“Scott, have you heard about the show 
c 
Senate late this afternoon 

“No, but they do it a aften these days 
that they're outpacing the Ed and Chesley 
show—and they say the same thing over and 
over.” 


“Well, this time it isn’t the same thing. 
My Senate liaison man was in the gallery 
and he is of the opinion that it is serious. 
He said that Cutting not only produced 
statements of Dominican refugees that the 
Russians are transforming new Carribbea 
into a huge bunker (30:42a) (108:28, 30) 
but also produced what they claim are pic- 
tures of Russian missiles, planes, submarines 
and ships in new Carribbea—and he told 
me that the pictures are going to be shown 
on the 8 o'clock “Today’ TV program in the 
morning with Cutting and Hartley appearing 
on that program. We checked with NBC and 
they confirmed this. I also asked Cutting 
for copies of the pictures—and he told me 
that he was sending them over.” 

Straightening up in his lounge chair, 
Davidson said, “But, as you know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Defense Intelligence Board has 
taken the position that the Russians would 
never put offensive missiles in Carribbea 


“No need for that Scott, right now. I'm 
not concerned about Cutting because he is 
a meticulous man. But I am concerned 
about Hartley. You'll remember he called 
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for our blasting Abuc out of the Caribbean 
and he's up for reelection this year and this 
is a natural for him. Ordinarily he wouldn't 
be taken seriously, but this time the Cutting 
pictures could make a difference, and pub- 
lic opinion on new Carribbea seems to be 
ripe for political exploitation by Hartley. 

“What can I do, Mr. President?” Scott said 
a little wearlly. 

“Get your CIA boys together with General 
Mack of the Defense Intelligence Agency 
(22:197) in the Pentagon. I'll have the 
Cutting pictures sent over to General Mack's 
office. I'll have Mack notified to set the 
conference up in his office for 9 o'clock to- 
night and to have his people there to meet 
with you and your people. But be sure to 
have your dinner because you'll have a full 
night. I want you and Mack to have a full 
intelligence report on the Russian buildup 
in Carribbea together with an analysis and 
evaluation of the Cutting pictures on my 
desk at the White House at 6:30 tomorrow 
morning. That will give me time to re 
comment and reply to whatever Cutting and 
Hartley say on the “Today’ show.” 

Chapter II. Investigation 


With a “Will do, Mr. President,” by Scott 
the conversation terminated. Scott then 
called his CIA deputy and gave instructions 
for the conference in General Mack's office. 

Shortly thereafter upon call from the 
White House, Lt. Gen. Carroll Mack, U.S. 

Director of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency (21:51) (22:197), in turn called the 
Army Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence 
(25:140, 148), the ACNO Director of Naval 
Intelligence (28:156, 160) and the Air Force 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence 
(24:181, 189) and requested their attendance 
at the conference at 9 o'clock that night. 


(121:5) inviting him to attend the con- 
ference, 


Intelligence Conference 
At 9 o'clock sharp in room 8E258 (27:C-9) 


Navy contended that the Cutting pictures, 


ations which had been that a very 


The prior evaluations of the Army and the 
CIA had been that admittedly Russian mili- 

tary equipment had been sent into Carribbea 
2 
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assistance for internal security rather than 
for external action and was of defensive 
rather that offensive character and thus con- 
stituted no serious threat. The State De- 
partment Director of Intelligence and Re- 
search sided with the evaluation that there 
was no serious threat. 


Evaluation 


At 2:30 the combined photographic intelli- 
gence experts reported to the group that 
they were of the unanimous opinion that the 
Cutting pictures were: (1) authentic and (2) 
disclosed evidence that was indicative, but 
not conclusive, that the character and num- 
bers of missiles, IL-28 jet bombers (8:A1) 
(17:A1), submarines and ships had extensive 
external potentials. 

After an hour of close questioning and 
discussion, the Army, the CIA, and the State 
Department representatives concluded that 
there was indication of a significant change. 
At that point, two staff members were di- 
rected to draft a report. That draft was 
completed in an hour and a half and then 
presented to the group. A few changes were 
made and the final draft was approved by 
the group, as an informal agent of the U.S. 
Intelligence Board (5:7) (60:6), and signed 
by Scott Davidson as head of the CIA and 
General Mack as Director of Defe e Intelli- 
gence Agency with noted concurrence by 
the State Department Director of Intelli- 
gence. 

The group dispersed to return to their 
offices or homes for short naps. At 5:30 am., 
Scott Davidson called Jack Brandt, the Spe- 
cial Adviser to the President on National Se- 
curity Affairs, out of bed with a cryptic, 
“We've finished the report the President 
wants. Meet me at the White House as soon 
as you can get there.” At 6 Davidson handed 
the report to Brandt—and at 6:30 Brandt 
knocked on the small library room door of 
the President and entered with the report 
(2:18). 

The President sat down at the small desk 
and began to read the four-page report, 
first with a hurried scanning prompted by 
impatience to get the findings, and then 
second and third slow readings as if he were 
digesting the facts and observations support- 
ing the findings—findings that the Cutting 
pictures were authentic and significant, but 
at this point only strongly indicative rather 
than conclusive. He was most impressed 
with the changed positions of the Army, CIA, 
and State. 


Call of National Security Council 


Looking very tired at the very start of the 
day, he glanced upward and said, “Jack, call 
the members of the National Security Coun- 
cil (109:31) and tell them to be here for 
a meeting at 9 this morning. This should 
be a good test of their ability to bridge the 
gap between civilian policymakers and mili- 

strategists (74:49) for a judicious co- 
ordination of our political and military 
strength—the elements of national policy 
(74:56). On your way have my breakfast 
sent in.” 

At 8 he watched Cutting and Hartley 
on television. Surprisingly their discussion 
lacked the dramatic punch he had antici- 
pated. It was conducted on such a re- 
strained key as almost to be dull. Hartley 
was remarkably restrained. Perhaps it was 
because the precise and meticulous Cutting 
dominated the discussion and obviously 
strained for an unemotional, matter-of-fact 
tone. Perhaps it was because, at the outset, 
the obviously proadministration NBC mod- 
erator-commentator had cuttingly reminded 
Hartley of the effective manner in which the 
President had met the Abuc threat without 
invasion and bombing. 


Whatever 
confident that it would not significantly stir 
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the public any further from its already in- 
dicated concern about Carribbea. 

Yet, the President was concerned because 
he knew the Russian Embassy was carefully 
watching the telecast and he could not know 
what impact the Cutting pictures had on 
the Russian experts. Because of this and 
his appraisal of the lack of appeal of the 
telecast to the public, he called his press 
secretary at the end of the program and said, 
“Joe, the telecast didn't hurt enough to re- 
quire a reply. I want to play it down in 
order to avoid tipping our hand in any man- 
ner to the Russians. So tell the press that 
I have no comment on the matter.” 


Chapter III. National Security Council 


At 9 sharp the members of the National 
Security Council (76:56, 57) (108:30) en- 
tered the office of the President—Vice Presi- 
dent Jim Landon, Secretary of State Arthur 
Burgess, Secretary of Defense Carter Topping 
and Emergency Planning Director Tom Kelly. 
Others present were the secretariat officials 
Jack Brandt, Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs (109:35), 
his deputy Carl Smith, and the Executive 
Secretary Brinkley Walter (109:36)—and 
Scott Davidson. 

“I assume you saw Cutting and Hartley on 
the NBC telecast at 8,” was his manner 
of opening the meeting. Vice President 
Landon responded first with “Yes, that damn 
Hartley has more guts than brains—but he 
can hurt us at the next election.” 

Open With CIA Briefing 

“We're not here to discuss politics,” the 
President observed acidly, “and we might as 
well get to the point immediately. Scott 
(109:40) read the report and then we'll get 
down to brass tacks and make minimum de- 
cisions.” 

When Scott finished reading the report, the 
President turned to Defense Secretary Top- 
ping (26:121, 128) and said, “Intelligence 
has thus performed its warning role (48:8) 
Carter, what's your reaction? Are we in real 
trouble? Are we in a ‘falling domino’ posi- 
tion as Eisenhower spoke of on Indochina 
in 1954? (13:261) I mean military and phys- 
ical danger—aside from the psychological 
factor and international prestige.” 

Secretary of Defense 

Topping slowly adjusted his glasses, leaned 
back in his chair, rubbed his nose and stared 
upward as though addressing the ceiling in- 
stead of the President. No offense was taken 
by the President as he had become accus- 
tomed to this gesture—and had even good 
naturedly told Topping that sometimes he 
didn’t know whether he was wa 
higher Authority or seeking Divine Guidance 
for his answer. 

In measured words, the Defense Secretary 
said, “I don’t know. I thought the Russians 
after their quick backdown on Abuc would 
not push so hard again so soon. But I can’t 
forget how accurate Cutting was on the Rus- 
sian buildup in Abuc. I never did believe 
that he got all his information from refugees 
but strongly suspected much of it came di- 
rectly from sources inside the Pentagon. 
Whatever the sources, he was right and made 
us look bad—and I am not about to discount 
him again on these pictures.” 

Secretary of State 

Turning to Secretary of State Burgess 
(29:63, 73), the President said, “How about 
you, Art? Do you think Khrushchev is pre- 
paring for two steps forward after his one 
step backward on Abuc?” 

“I doubt it, Mr. President,” Burgess 
quickly replied. “I think Khrushchev 
learned his lesson in the Abuc crisis on Amer- 
ican credibility that our patience and will- 
ingness to go more than half way for ne- 
gotiated peace is not unlimited and that we 
will fight when we are convinced we are 
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really threatened. But I'd rather get the 
thinking of my Kremlinologists (7:17) be- 
fore giving you a firm opinion.” 

Emergency Planning Director 

Nodding at Emergency Director Kelly, the 
President said, It's your turn, Tom. What 
are your thoughts?” 

With his typical disarming candor, Kelly 
raised his hands outward and sighed, “I’m 
not an expert on this and you know it, Mr. 
President. My job is to mobilize the re- 
sources to back up the military and diplo- 
matic decisions (32a:59). All I'll say is that 
I wouldn't put a wooden nickel on that 
loudmouth Hartley. He tries to yell us into 
a shooting war yet he violently opposes giv- 
ing us a cent for civil defense and screams 
about the waste of taxpayers’ money on 


stockpiling.” 
CIA Director 

The irony of Kelly’s remarks about Senator 
Hartley was reflected in the sardonic smile 
of the President as he wheeled his chair 
around to face Scott Davidson, who had been 
seated to his immediate right for reading 
the report. “And you, Scott?“ he ques- 
tioned. 

“Well, this is getting close to policy de- 
cision, Mr. President, and you know the CIA 
is forbidden from policy formulation. I’m 
ever mindful of the gap (116:26) or line 
drawn between intelligence and policy 
(33:17). 

“Come now, Scott, no one thinks you 
would try to tell me what to do.” 

“No, of course not, but you never know 
when that woman on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee will ask me when I am 
before the committee whether I ever made 
policy decisions—and I want to be able to 
remain snow white pure so that I can say I 
only collect and evaluate intelligence and 
never recommend decisions (15:53, 54, 83). 
They won't be able to ignore her seniority 
and keep her off the Subcommittee on the 
CIA forever.” 

Visibly irritated, the President glared, 
“Forget about her—there is such a thing as 
Executive privilege; you know, that even that 
relentless woman can't pierce. What do you 
really think?” 

“Frankly, I'm concerned, Mr. President. 
Perhaps it’s because I can’t forget that Cut- 
ting looked so good so far in advance on the 
Abuc missile crisis. The photographic in- 
telligence analysts say the Cutting pictures 
are not proof positive but they hedge and 
say that they should not be discounted or 
underrated. They resort to the escape 
clause distinction between the words ‘indic- 
ative’ and ‘conclusive’.” 


The Vice President 


At this point, Vice President Landon, who 
had remained uncomfortably silent since 
the President had cut him off with the no 
politics remark, broke in with “I think that's 
the nub of our problem here. The Cutting 
pictures are indicative enough—with his 
past record of being so right—that we can't 
discount them. Yet, this is too serious and 
risky business to accept them as gospel truth 
and act prematurely and precipitously on 
them. I suggest that we try to corroborate 
them before we make any decision on how 
great the threat is and on what we decide 
to do.” 

“You've got a point, Jim,” the President 
admitted, We've got to double check.” 

With soft sarcasm, Jim Landon replied, 
“Oh, that’s something I learned from poli- 
tics—especially that time when I was elected 
to the Senate by a thin 100 votes.” 

“Touché, Jim, I had a close one myself, 
But how do we doublecheck without tipping 
our hand to the Russians? 222 dere 
about the Senate show and the telecast this 
morning that worried me was the disclosure 
of the Cutting pictures.” 

Defense Boss Topping moved forward to 
the edge of his chair and volunteered, “I 
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amphibious exercise going 
bean (19:6) and specifically in the Windward 
Passage and Mona Passage—maneuvers that 
were scheduled and announced several weeks 
ago. We could have some carrier-based air- 
craft on those maneuvers accidentally fly 
of course and do photographic reconnais- 
sance on the western half of Carribbea per- 
haps without arousing suspicion. To cover 
the eastern half we could have the Air Force 
from Ramey Air Force Base make flyovers. 

“But that would bring diplomatic reper- 
cussions and protests from Carribbea,” ob- 
jected diplomat boss Burgess, “and we run 
the risk of Carribbea ting to the OAS, 
and the U.N. It could damage our 
image in Latin America. 

“To hell with our image in Latin America,” 
exploded the “Veep,” “the greatest impair- 
ment we had there was from our timidity on 
the Quahog Bay imvasion fiasco. They'll 

t us a damn sight more if we do stand 
up (88: A-14) as we finally did on the Abuc 
missile issue before backsliding on the sub- 
marine bases there. Sure, they may gripe 
and criticize us—but only like a younger 
brother scolds his older and bigger brother.” 

With obviously hurt feelings, Burgess met 
this with a muted, “I'm a little 
tired of having the charge of timidity hurled 
at the State Department—we have just as 
much courage as anyone else. I’m only try- 
ing to think ahead. Besides, if Carribbea 
should protest to the OAS, it might give the 
Russians a cue to protest to the U.N. and 
thus set up a doubleheader program for 
stalling. That could hamper you, couldn’t it 
Carter?” 


Defense Secretary Topping drawled out a 
slow, “Yes,” and then continued, “But since 
you are thinking about my department, Art, 
Ill do a little thinking about yours—you 
know, under the law we do have to integrate 
military policy and foreign policy. I suggest 
that to take the focus off of Caribbea we 
also have carrier-based planes in the maneu- 
vers make the mistake of flying off course 
and over Jamaica—and the Alr Force planes 
also fly over the northern Leeward Islands. 

“Then if they all protest it will tend to 
confuse the protests of Carribbea and Rus- 
sia—or if Jamaica and the Leeward Islands 

don't protest, Carribbea and Russian pro- 
tests will be discounted to that extent as far 
as Latin American countries and the OAS 
are concerned.” 
Chapter IV. Initial Presidential decisions 
and staf implementation 

At that point, the President broke in, 
“I agree with Jim that we immediately 
doublecheck the Cutting pictures. While 
I’m not so sure, Carter, that pincer aerial 
reconnaissance you suggest can be pulled 
off without incident, I think your plan is 
sound and I want it carried out today.” 

President's First Decisions 


Turning to his Special Adviser on National 
Security Affairs, he said, “Jack, jot down 


over 
me hours of warning, time enough to head 
off t any attack (18:47). 


of a the Director of the CIA, and the 

Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, 

that group shall then give its 

of the situation in a report—and 
make it short. 

“Fourth, the Secretary of State shall hold a 

briefing conference with the Under Secretary 

of State, the State Department Director of In- 
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against the He 

Kremlinologists (7: 17) and the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Politico-Military Affairs 
to prepare a ‘think’ memorandum for me as 
to their educated guesses on what Khru- 
shchey and his Caribbean stooges may do 
about the flyovers. 

“Fifth, the composition of the National 
Security Council is too limited for pooling 
the best brains on this threat. While I want 
the NSC to continue as a body for very can- 
did discussion and debate (31:64), I want 
to make sure that it is more a planning 
agency than a bargaining forum (44:145). 
So I’m setting up an Executive Committee 
of the National Security Council (40:4). In 
addition to myself, it will be composed of the 
regular members of the NSC except the Emer- 
gency Planning Director, you as my Special 
Adviser on National Security Affairs, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney Gen- 
eral (40:4), the Under Secretary of State, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, the CIA Direc- 
tor, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs and the Ambassador 
to the United Nations (36:A1) (101:A21). 
Notify them immediately. The Executive 
Committee, in effect my ‘War Council’ will 
take over as the agent of the NSC until we 
have made our final decisions. It will take 
the place of both the old Operations Coordi- 
nating Board (47:71, 72) (42:56, 57) (82:64) 
(109:36) that was abolished in 1961 (81:649) 
(105:24) and the NSC Planning Board 
(43:64) (85:20) (109:37), which has been 
dormant in my administration as contrasted 
to the Eisenhower administration.” 

He then rose from his desk with a “That 
wraps it up. The Executive Committee will 
meet as s00n as we get the evaluations from 
the flyovers. Good hunting, Carter—and 
brace yourself, Art, for the verbal blasts 
from Khrushchev and his Carribbea stooge. 
Thank you for coming.” 

Defense Implementation 

Upon return to his office in the Pentagon, 
Carter Topping summoned to his office 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Gilbert Roswell 
(26:121, 129), Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Gen. Tigh Maxwell (26:125, 187), 
Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency 
General Mack, Assistant Secretary for Man- 
power Paul Norman (26:124, 183), and As- 
sistant Secretary for Installations and Logis- 
tics Robinson Roderick (26:123, 131) and 
relayed the instructions of the President. 

“Tigh, get the wheels turning immediately 
on aerial reconnaissance flights over 
Carribbea by Navy F84 Crusaders, Air Force 
RF-101 Voodoos, and SAC U-2’s (106:E5). 
General Mack, give Tigh a set of the Cutting 
pictures, for I want special attention by the 
flyovers to those spots the Cutting pictures 
allegedly cover. I want a thorough analysis, 
evaluation, and report within 36 hours. 

“We didn’t get to any discussion of pos- 
sible action this morning but the broad al- 
ternatives are fairly clear now ranging from 
doing nothing more than a strong diplomatic 
protest to full-scale invasion of Carribbea— 


pictures will hold up, 
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“Robby, get your boys working on a re- 
port on the logistics capabilities and the 


maj 

situation. And Paul, I'll want a thorough 
manpower appraisal (62:96)—especially our 
Reserve callup capability with specific atten- 
tion to the airlift capability of the troop 
carrier wings of the Air Force Reserve. 

“Gil, we've got precious little time if the 
Cutting pictures do hold up. It’s the old 
story of wanting something yesterday on a 
time target. But I want all of this I have 
requested as soon as possible because I'm 
sure the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Security Council will be called into 
session by the President within a couple of 
days—and then the discussion on decisions 
to be made by the President will start. I 
want as much as you can get me by that 
time. So you've got the job of riding herd 
on Tigh, General Mack, Robby, and Paul, and 
putting 1 their reports in an overall 

for me. That's it—now get going, 
fello’ 


State Implementation 


At the same time. wheels had started turn- 
ing in the State Department. State 8 
tary Art Burgess called Under 
Batt (29:63, 73) to his office and said, An. 
I’ve just come from a NSC meeting at the 
White House and it looks as though we may 
be on the brink of the moment of truth 
with Khrushchey for the Communist build- 
up in Carribbea may be greater than we 
have calculated. I want to get committees 
started considering proposals ranging from 
invasion to a diplomatic approach to Russia 
(56:A31). I want you to set up a luncheon 
conference for me today. Besides yourself 
have the Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs (29:63, 74), the Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs (29:64, 78) and the 
Director of Intelligence and Research (29:63, 
75) (80:975) there to brief me on the Car- 
ribbea situation. 

“Also get the Deputy Assistant Secr 
for Politico-Military Affairs (29:68, 75) 
(79:8) together with our Kremlinologists 
this afternoon for a brainpicking session 
among themselves on anticipating the 
Kremlin’s mental processes and reaction to 
our making flyovers on Carribbea—and if 

, alternative actions ranging from 

a strong diplomatic note protesting any 
Communist military buildup in Carribbea 
to full scale invasion of Carribbea. ‘Tell 
them I want a ‘think’ memorandum from 
them by noon tomorrow. They'll probably 
have to work all 

Thus, the spadework started at Defense 
and State. It continued around the clock 
the rest of that day and for all of the next 
day. For the time being the indians were 
taking over and the chiefs were the 
Walters“ —for policy, strategic and tactical 
decisions had to wait for analysis, appraisal 
and anticipatory evaluation. 


Enemy Threat Confirmed 


This was a time of a relative behind-the- 
scenes silence—a silence of urgency that 
was to be broken 2 days later by General 
Mack’s telephone call to CIA Scott 
Davidson at an early hour of 6 a. m., with 
the terse words, “The new 


y 
up the Cutting pictures 100 percent.” 
62:95) 
“STI be at your otee at 8 sharp; was the 
reflex response of 1 
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on his desk and then sighed, “It’s even worse 
than what the Cutting pictures indicated. 
Round up the NSC Executive Committee for 
a meeting here in an hour—at 11 o'clock 
sharp, Also have General Mack here.” 


PART 2. DISSECTION 


Chapter V. First meeting of NSC executive 
committee 


There was a full attendance at the meet- 
ing. The President opened it with the ob- 
servation “Aerial reconnaissance photo- 
graphs taken of Carribbea by our RF—101's in 
Florida, our B-47's at Ramey Air Force Base 
in Puerto Rico, our U-2’s (87:E11) there and 
at the Guantanamo Naval Base, and the F-8U 
Navy planes from the Second Fleet on ma- 
neuvers in the Windward Passage, establish 
beyond any doubt that an offensive buildup 
in Carribbea has reached a highly developed 
stage (63:A-15). It represents a threat of 
very serious proportions to the United States 
both here at home and abroad.“ 

Intelligence Photographic Briefing 

“General Mack will now show you pictures 
taken during the past 2 days.” 

Detailed blowups of the pictures were then 
flashed upon a large screen and General Mack 
meticulously coordinated his briefing pointer 
and commentary in analysis of the pictures. 
Is was a study of grim faces when the brief- 
ing terminated and the lights were turned 
back on. The pallor grew even heavier when 
CIA Director Davidson read the three-page 
Davidson-Mack report which had triggered 
the President's call of the meeting. 


President Frames the Picture 


Again the President took over. “As I see it, 
gentlemen, the beginning of the decision 
time starts right now—and time is of the 
essence (104:26) in these decisions. We have 
certain obvious alternatives (11:45). On 
one extreme end, I can make the decision to 
do nothing—to let matters ride along and 
hope that the buildup is nothing but a cal- 
culated bluff by Khrushchev in the belief 
that he would not start a nuclear war with 
attack on this country from Carribbea be- 
cause if he so decided to attack he could 
strike us with ICBM’s launched from Rus- 
sia itself. I can make the decision to do 
nothing for fear of starting something that 
will eventually escalate into nuclear war. 

“On the other extreme, there is the alter- 
native of a sudden, without warning full- 
scale invasion of Carribbea on the hypothesis 
that with the military advantage of sur- 
prise, we can occupy Carribbea as a quick 
fait accompli before Russia can take any 
effective retaliatory action. But this in- 
volves the greatest risk of all-out-war—and 
we must guard against disaster (11:46). 

“In-between alternatives are (a) carry a 
protest to the United Nations, or (b) block- 
ade Carribbea until the offensive military 
capability is removed, or (c) make air strikes 
on the offensive sites (61:50). 

“Which shall it be—or what shall it be— 
is there any course that will accomplish the 
objective of meeting the threat without im- 
pairing the security of our country? The 


by presiden 
That means that you 
are up first, Mr. ‘Veep.’ ” 
“Veep” Sizeup 

In the characteristic gesture that tele- 
graphed nervousness and concern to his close 
associates, Jim Landon tightened his mouth, 
pushed his lip up and backwards at the same 
time and stiffly rubbed them with the three 
midfingers of his right hand. 

“You will recall, Mr. President,” he na- 
sally drawled, “that at the meeting 2 days 
ago of the NSC, I made two basic observa- 
tions. The first was that we should make 
the flyovers immediately to double check on 
the Cutting pictures. The second was that 
we should do so regardless of the risks— 
that it was about time we shed our seeming 
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timidity and took on a posture of courage— 
that our image in Latin America and the 
world had been weakened far too much by 
our past caution. 

“We shed our timidity at first on Abuc 
and forced the Russian pullout of missiles 
and bombers. We established credibility 
with Khrushchev. Bus then we backslid 
as we did nothing when it was discovered 
that the Russians had missile submarine 
bases in Abuc under the guise of fishing 
bases (2:18) and retained Russian aircraft 
and military forces under the defensive 
facade. We lost much of the credibility 
we had gained (18a:35). 

“I think the worst decision that we could 
make now would be the decision to do 
nothing—to take a cautious wait-and-see 
decision and to hope for the better. For 
there comes a time when we must stand. 
Thank God, we did stand in Abuc up to 
the point of the submarine bases—but that 
will mean nothing if we do not stand now. 

“I'm not so sanguine now as to advocate 
that we make a full-scale invasion of Car- 
ribbea—because I want to hear what the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff say first. But if the 
choice is between do nothing and coast or 
invade as soon as possible, I’m for invad- 
ing—because there is only one direction for 
coasting—and that is down hill. That's 
my say in a nutshell.” 

Showing no reaction, the President looked 
at Art Burgess and simply said, “Your time 
at bat, Art.” 


Secretary of State Urges Restraint 


Tapping his knee with his fingers, the 
Secretary of State moisted his lips and said, 
“Well, Mr. President, I guess that I’m in- 
grained with the traditional diplomatic at- 
titude that all differences should be settled 
by agreement at the conference table rather 
than by bullets on the battlefield, to use 
archaic war terms. In my first task to iden- 
tify the crucial international problem 
(112:64), I must first stress peace through 
negotiation. 

“I disagree fundamentally with the Vice 
President, for I think the worst thing we 
can do would be to invade—to be guilty of 
starting the warfare. It would violate our 
deepest traditions (19:6). I think even if 
we pulled it off with complete victory and 
without any retaliation of force from 
Khrushchev, we would still be the loser— 
for we would have lost the impeccable 
reputation of never having started a war 
of never having been the attacker—and we 
would lose what remaining confidence, 
prestige and influence we have not only in 
Latin America, but throughout the entire 
world as well. We must maintain a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind (37:5) 
(102:14). 

“Fortunately, I don’t think that we are 
faced with the disastrous choice of nuclear 
war or humiliating surrender. I think we can 
take action that will sober and restrain 
Khrushchev. That action is to lodge a 
complaint in the forum of world opinon, the 
listening post of the human race (115:71)— 
the United Nations—against the Russians 
and Carribbea—to exercise our right to 
bring the matter before the Security Coun- 
cil of the U.N. (47:A-4) and to demand 
that the U.N. send an inspection team into 
Carribbea. 

“By doing this I think we would expose 
Khrushchev to the world—and we would win 
a psychological victory of significant propor- 
tions—significant in that it would bring 
home to the people of Latin America, as 
nothing else has before, the Communist 
threat against their own security and free- 
dom. I think, and so do my Kremlinologists, 
that this would have a significantly enough 
psychological effect on Latin American coun- 
tries as to make Khrushchev stop and pause. 
Our Ambassador to the U.N. shares this 
opinion, 
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“I would propose that we concurrently call 
for a session of the Organization of American 
States and push for an OAS resolution con- 

the buildup and expressing soli- 
darity in opposition to it. We must recog- 
nize that foreign policy and defense policy 
are directed toward the world environment 
(84:47). My Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs, our Ambassador to the 
OAS, and my Politico-Military Affairs staff 
have expressed confidence that we would get 
solid backing on this in the OAS. 

“Even if these estimates should be wrong, 
we would still have open the alternatives for 
military action. But I do agree with the 
Vice President on one point—that I'm not 
irrevocably wedded to this position because 
I first want to hear what the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—and the Secretary of Defense 
have to say—particularly about what mili- 
tary strength we have to back up any 
stronger foreign relations policy than that 
which I have now proposed.” 


Defense Secretary Favors Firmness 


Now it was Defense Secretary Carter Top- 
ping’s turn in the line of presidential suc- 
cession. He looked at the Secretary of State 
and directed his initial remarks to him in- 
stead of the President with “Art, have you 
received any protests from Carribbea or 
Khrushchev on the flyovers?” 

No,“ replied Burgess, “and frankly Im 
very surprised. There hasn’t been a peep 
from them. I think that shows that they 
are not trigger happy—and that we can have 
some hope that they are amenable to reason.” 

Scowling, his face flushed but the knuckles 
of his hand white with tenseness, the usually 
impeccably cool Topping, with the cutting 
incisiveness of an M-60 machinegun, said, 
“Well, I’ve received a complaint from them 
not in words but in a missile that killed one 
of my boys now in a watery Windward Pas- 
sage grave with his U-2 plane. They were 
trigger happy enough to pull the trigger on 
him. Ireceived the confirmation of this just 
before I left the Pentagon for this meeting.” 
(2:18) (57: A2) 

Then turning to the President, Topping 
said, “To me, Mr. President this is more than 
the loss of a young, heroic Air Force major. 
It is a clear indication that Khrushchey and 
his stooges in Carribbea are acting instead of 
talking—that they are not going to be re- 
strained by diplomatic words alone—that the 
only thing they will understand and pause 
about now is action on our part. 

“In my opinion, taking this up in the UN. 
and the OAS first before acting will not 
only not restrain them—but will tip our 
hand and will give them more time to stall 
and delay us—and in the meantime to 
accelerate their own buildup in Carribbea. 

“I can tell you now that we certainly have 
the strength to restrain them and whip them 
if they choose to fight. For this time we 
will be fighting in an area of greatest ad- 
vantage to us rather than in a place to their 
own advantage like Berlin, Laos, or Vietnam. 

“I don’t think we will have to resort to a 
full-scale invasion—at least not at the very 
beginning. I think we can take action short 
of that. But I do think that we will have 
to take some military action instead of wish- 
ful-hoping diplomacy alone in a United Na- 
tions that has amply demonstrated its difi- 
culty in achieving quick response—or in an 
OAS which, with the exception of the Abuc 
crisis, has failed to give us solid backing. 

“I think we should act first and then take 
the diplomatic steps—for I think the OAS 
will be more likely to support us after we 
have acted unilaterally than if we go hat in 
hand in advance begging their help. 

“I think we have more than one choice 
between invasion and the U.N. We could 
invoke a full blockade—or a limited block- 
ade. Or we could decide on selective, pin- 
point bombing of offensive points. But I 
have not reached a firm conclusion in my 
own mind.” 
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Treasury Secretary Sides With Diplomacy 

Now it was Treasury Secretary George 
Dawson’s turn. A direct look from the Pres- 
ident was sufficient signal to him, “My 
judgment is questionable on two points, Mr. 
President. First, Treasury has little basis 
for informed judgment as compared to State 
and Defense. Second, as a former Under 
Secretary of State, we all know that I am 
oriented to the diplomatic approach on a 
matter like this. I agree with Art. I think 
we should exhaust our diplomatic potentials 
Barore resorting to military action—but with 

in that diplomacy that we will 
per’ to military action if necessary.” 
Attorney General Raises Moral Issue 

“What’s the judgment of our legal expert?” 
the President asked of Attorney General 
Ken Roberts. 

“Mr. President, as a lawyer I think in terms 
of the legality of any action that we take— 
and actually that means thinking in terms 
of the morality of any action that we take,” 
was Roberts’ solemn response (19:6). 

“The Secretary of State made a good point 
when he said that we should not stain the 
impeccable moral reputation and prestige 
that we have of never having started a war. 
I agree with him—but I don’t think he is 
quite accurate because our country does have 
one stain in its record and that was the 
Mexican War. In my travels around the 
world that is the one argument thrown 
against me by the Commies that I have 
never been able to deny. 

“For us to attack Carribbea—either by 
full-scale invasion or by limited, pinpoint 
bombing—without warning, would be just as 
immoral as the Japanese sneak attack on 
Pearl Harbor (87:E11). It would impair the 
confidence of the other nations in the 
world against us for a long, long time. And 
as a nation we would have a guilt complex 
for a long time. It just isn’t worth the 
military tactical advantage of surprise. 

“Whatever we do—I feel strongly that we 
should clearly and firmly establish in ad- 
vance a legal and moral basis for our action,” 
he concluded. 

Impact of the Attorney General's words 
was clear from the prolonged silence among 
the group. That silence was not broken 
until the President said, “I don’t think there 
is need for any further discussion from the 
rest of you present since the rest of the 
Executive Committee are under those who 
have already spoken—that is, unless any of 
you who have not spoken do have a point 
you would like to make.” 


Chairman of the JCS Speaks Up 


At that point, Tigh Maxwell, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, stood up 
erectly and said, “Mr. President, as a mili- 
tary man I am not unmindful of the moral 
obligations we have to mankind and I am 
proud of the moral history of our country. 
I want to keep it as high as possible. But 
there is more than one way to measure 
morality. It is not immoral to shoot a mur- 
derer in self defense. It is not immoral to 
attack those who, if given more time and 
further opportunity, will kill all freedom 
and liberty in the world. The United States 
must demonstrate by actions as well as by 
words that we are militarily invincible while 
supremely devoted to peace.” (34:25) 

U.N. Ambassador Fires Back 

Almost simultaneously as Tigh Maxwell sat 
down, Steve Adler, the U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations, was on his feet. This 
was the second moment of personal differ- 
ence tension in the discussion and the trem- 
or of Adler's voice threatened an emo- 
tional explosion as he said, Mr. President, 
we Americans are not the sole judges of mo- 
rality—and we cannot fashion and shape the 
standards of morality to suit our own con- 
venience and expediency. Nor can I agree 
with Defense Secretary Topping that the 
United Nations has amply demonstrated its 
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difficulty in achieving quick response. I 
would recall your attention to the mag- 
nificently quick response that the United 
Nations gave when South Korea was in- 
vaded by the Communists. 

“But that was accomplished only because 
the Russians had absented themselves at the 
time in a boycott they were carrying on 
against the United Nations,” broke in Top- 
ping, “had the Russians been present they 
would have used their veto in the Security 
Council to block and stall action. Look what 
they did when the Hungarian uprising was 
brought before the U.N.” 

Adler then shot back with, “Well, if you 
decide to invade don’t keep me in the dark 
as you did on the Quahog Bay invasion fi- 
asco and yet look to me to defend such a 
policy in the U.N.” (90:B11) 


President Steps In 


Sensing that the discussion was about to 
shift from an objective discussion of policies 
to a subjective clash of personalities, the 
President incisively cut in with “Gentlemen, 
this is no time for the luxury of polemics— 
or for ‘gales of controversy’ (67:50) as Sena- 
tor Jack Henry has put it. Nor is it a time 
for final decisions. 

“But the discussion has been constructive 
in its brutal frankness. And I could not 
have asked for greater productiveness than 
this session has given me. Frankly, it has 
resulted in steering my tentative decisions 
in specific directions. Other than to say I 
am prepared to use force, but prefer to use 
the threat of force first (101:A21), I am not 
yet ready to indicate what those directions 
are—simply because I will not make final 
decisions until I have more information and 
more specific evaluation.” 


Chapter VI. Task forces 


“In order to achieve this, I am now ap- 
pointing five task forces (105:24) to work 
from the close of this meeting continuously 
until I call another session of the Executive 
Committee. I want each task force to be 
prepared at all times with a succinct but 
thorough report of its evaluations and rec- 
ommendations to me in the mission assigned 
to it. Those missions are clear from the 
titles of the task forces.” 


Intelligence Task Force 


“Task Force No. 1 will be the In- 
telligence Task Force. It will be chairmaned 
by the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and its members will be the Direc- 
tor of Defense Intelligence Agency, the Di- 
rector of Intelligence and Research of the 
State Department (121:5), and the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It 
will be in effect the U.S. Intelligence Board 
(32:39) minus the AEC and military services 
representatives (5:7). It will report to me 
through Jack Brandt, my Special Adviser on 
National Security Affairs.” 


Diplomatic-Political Task Force 


“Task Force No. 2 will be the Diplomatic- 
Political Task Force. It will be chairmaned 
by the Under Secretary of State with the 
Vice Chairmen being the Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs and the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Se- 
curity Affairs (6:1-6) (23:23) (26:123, 132). 
Its membership will be divided into two 
teams. Team A will be the Soviet Affairs 
Team captained by the Assistant Secretary 
of State for European Affairs (29:65, 78) 
and composed of our Ambassador to the 
United Nations (29:70, 88), the Department 
of Defense Regional Director for the Sino- 
Soviet Region (26:124), the State Depart- 
ment Director of the Office of Soviet Union 
Affairs (29:65, 68), and Art Burgess’ 
‘Kremlinologists.’ 

“Team B will be the Western Hemisphere 
Affairs Team captained by the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs 
and composed of our Ambassador to the 
Organization of American States (29:561), 
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the Department of Defense Regional Direc- 
tor for the Western Hemisphere Region 
(26:132), and the State Department Direc- 
tor of the Office of Caribbean and Mexican 
Affairs (29:64, 78). 

“Task Force No. 2 will report to me 
through the Secretary of State.” 

Military Task Force 

“Task Force No. 3 will be the Military 
Task Force. It will be chairmaned by the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense and the Vice 
Chairman will be the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and its members will be the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Installations and Logistics, 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, and the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Politico-Military Affairs (79:8) 
(105:24). It will report to me through the 
Secretary of Defense.” 


Legal Task Force 

“Task Force No, 4 will be the Legal Task 
Force. It will be chairmaned by the Deputy 
Attorney General (20:6) and its members 
will be the Legal Adviser of the State De- 
partment (29:63, 75) (20:6) (121:6), the 
General Counsel of the Department of De- 
fense (26:125, 134), and the Special Counsel 
to the President (19:6). It will report to me 
through the Attorney General.” 


Information Task Force 


“Task Force No. 5 will be the Information 
Task Force. It will be chairmaned by the 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency and 
its members will be the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Public Affairs (23:25), the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs (26:124, 133) (29:64, 76), the Special 
Assistant to the President for Congressional 
Relations, and my Press Secretary. It will 
report to me through the Vice President. 

“I shall expect all task forces to consult, 
confer and cross-check with each other as 
may be found necessary or desirable—and I 
shall expect each task force to prepare a 
program of implementation in its own area 
of action once the basic decisions have been 
made. 

“I want the Strategic Air Command put 
on alert 3 and all other Armed Forces on 
alert 4 (18:47). 

“Be prepared for call at any time, gentle- 
men. I don’t want a case of mixture of im- 
provisation and panic as on Dienbienphu 
(100:35). That concludes the meeting.” 

One by one the group quickly filed out of 
the President's office with a sense of urgency 
to get the task forces into action. The only 
remark made was that of the Secretary of 
State that “Unless we keep our wits, we may 
be fighting for our lives within a week.” 
(61:54) 

Task Forces at Work 

Within the hour, all five task forces (86: 
47) were hard at work—giving real meaning 
to the observation that “Defense and foreign 
policy are a seamless web.“ (44:133) No. 1 
(Intelligence) started with the reports of the 
latest U-2 flyovers of Carribbea and then 
turned to consideration of intelligence which 
might give clues as to what might be the 
objective of Khrushchev and what other 
steps might be anticipated. Was this mere- 
ly a squeeze play directed to put pressure to 
get us out of Berlin? Was it a further move 
of the Soviets to control the major narrow 
water passages of the world—the Skaggerak, 
the Dardanelles, Suez, the Malacca Straits, 
Panama (49:83, 92) and this time the Wind- 
ward Passage and the Mona Passage? 

Team A of Task Force 2 was brainpicking 
its Kremlinologists on the possible reaction 
of “Khrushchev and Company” to each of 
the alternative courses of action set forth by 
the President. It then turned to discussion 
of what had to be done with respect to our 
allies—especially those of NATO—on these 
possible courses of action. Should we con- 
fer with them before making decisions or 
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should we act unilaterally—but with ad- 
vance notice and how short notice? Should 
we bypass the United Nations? 

The other half of Task Force 2, Team B, 
began its discussion with the anticipated re- 
action of Latin American countries to each 
of the alternatives and quickly came to 
agreement that invasion or air strike would 
alienate these countries in degrees. 
On the other hand, there was general agree- 
ment that we should avoid the appearance 
of asking their permission to act for while 
that might please their national egos it 
could indicate weakness and timidity in our 
leadership. 

Defense Secretary Topping, upon return 
to the Pentagon, called in his special assist- 
ant, his comptroller, and his Assistant Sec- 
retary on Manpower and gave them instruc- 
tions for “crash” action. The special 
assistant was instructed to prepare a memo- 
randum on the economic effects of each of 
the alternative courses of action. The comp- 
troller was instructed to set the wheels in 
motion for all financial authority neces- 
sary (62:96) The Assistant for Manpower 
was instructed to draw up necessary papers 
for a callup of the Reserve and National 
Guard (62:96). 

Task Force No. 3 (Military) began with a 
review and continued updating of Opera- 
tion X (61:50), an invasion plan of Carrib- 
bea that had first been drawn up 3 months 
past. It was brought up to the hour with 
revisions for specified places and timing. 
Concurrently, it gave instructions that each 
of the alternative military courses of action 
listed by the President be war gamed. 

After some discussion, it was decided that 
inasmuch as any military action would be 
essentially sea and air—at least at the out- 
set before placing any ground forces on 
Carribbea—the Chief of Naval Operations 
be designated the operational commander 
(7:26) (61:50), subject to final decision by 
the Commander in Chief. In turn, his prin- 
cipal deputies would be the Commander of 
the Atlantic Fleet (CINCLANT), the Com- 
manding General of the Army Forces, Atlan- 
tic (CINCARLANT), and the Commanding 
General of the Air Forces, Atlantic (CINC- 
AFLANT) (96:11). 

It was further decided that sea, air, and 
land forces should be immediately deployed 
into pre-positions designed to carry out any 
of the listed alternative courses of military 
action instead of waiting until the decision 
was made by the President on which course 
of action to take initially. This entailed 
the movement of Army divisions, Air Force 
units, and naval forces to the southeastern 
United States—a concentration of Air Force 
units at Ramey Air Force Base in Puerto 
Rico—rushing marines to the Guantanamo 
Naval Base—and the positioning of naval 
vessels in the Caribbean area, particularly 
around the Windward Passage and the Mona 
Passage and that portion of the North At- 
lantic between the two passages. 

Task Force No. 4 (Legal) first indulged 
in self-analysis and concluded that its mis- 
sion was more than just determining the 
legal aspects of each of the alternative 
courses, but instead included the drafting 
of such proclamations (61:52), statements 
or addresses that the President might make. 

Task Force No. 5 (Information) in very 
short order came to the conclusion that its 
mission was to get the word out once the 
final decision had been made—and to not 
only get the word to the American and for- 
eign press in such form as the President de- 
cided but to the key Members of Congress— 
and to the people of the Caribbean and Latin 
America areas, especially to the people of 


Carribbea. 
“Cross-Fertilization” 


Once all task forces had well un- 
derway on their own identifications of their 
missions and plans to execute those mis- 
sions, a “cross-fertilization” of inquiries and 
exchange of opinions between the task forces 
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set in. It was this “cross-fertilization” that 
actually, even though unconsciously, not 
only informally coordinated the work of the 
task forces—but, more important, veered 


them ly to some grounds of agree- 
ment despite their differing original 
courses. 


For example, the Kremlinologists of Team 
A of Task Force 2 (diplomatic-political) con- 
tacted Task Force 4 (legal) stressing the im- 
portance of the legality factor with the re- 
port that the Russians “had a feeling for 
‘legality’ ” (19:6) and that a good legal basis 
and presentation would undoubtedly have 
a sobering effect on the Russians. 

Team B (Western Hemisphere affairs) 
members of Task Force 2 advised Task Force 
5 (information) of its opinion that getting 
information to the people of the Caribbean 
and Latin American areas, as soon as pos- 
sible after the principal decision had been 
made, was extremely desirable psychologi- 
cally. They requested Task Force 5 to develop 
plans for requests to selected American radio 
stations to beam special broadcasts in Span- 
ish once the decision had been made and ap- 
proval given by the President. 

Task Force 2 (diplomatic-political) and 
Task Force 3 (military) were continuously 
calling Task Force 1 (intelligence) for the 
latest intelligence not only on U-2, RF-101 
and F-8U photos of the critical sites and 
area but also for related intelligence with 
respect to the Soviets and Latin America. 
These three task forces exchanged opinions 
not only as to intelligence clues on Khru- 
shehev's real intentions on Carribbea itself 
but also as a part of the overall pattern 
on tactics and strategy. 

Task Force 2 queried Task Force 3 on the 
extent of our military strength to back up 
alternative diplomatic actions, threats and 
commitments. In turn, Task Force 3 queried 
Task Force 2 for frank appraisal of what 
support we could expect from our allies— 
specifically NATO—as to the best evaluations 
of their intentions on giving military sup- 
port. Would they be alienated by a block- 
ade? If the matter was taken first to the 
U.N. and the OAS for debate before action. 
how long would it take? How much time 
would be taken by diplomatic maneuvering— 
precious time in which military forces could 
be deployed and prepositioned? 

Task Force Reporting 

The chairman of each task force reported 
at least every 4 hours to the Designate for 
further reporting to the President. These 
Designates, in turn, did two first, 
they relayed the reports with their personal 
observations to Jack Brandt, the President’s 
Special Adviser on National Security Affairs— 
second, they met with each other twice a 
day to report to each other, to discuss and 
exchange opinions. 

Their reports were then amalgamated into 
one report prepared by Brandt for the Presi- 
dent (43:65). From time to time, the Presi- 
dent called one or more of them in to ask 
questions and to consult further—and to 
request further information. 


Time Closes In 


This process continued around the clock 
for 4 days. In midafternoon of the fourth 
day, CIA Director Scott Davidson went to 
the office of Jack Brandt, the President’s 
Special Adviser on National Security Affairs 
and with grim face said to Brandt, “Our 
decision planning time has about run out. 
I’ve got to see the President.” 

With automatic reflex, Brandt said, Let's 
go,” and they walked directly to the office 
of the President where they were immedi- 
ately ushered in. As soon as the door closed, 
Davidson tersely said, “Mr. President, our 
time for deliberation has run out. The 
aerial photo reconnaissance (7:18-25) (86: 
38-41) (108:29) over Carribbea strongly in- 
dicates that the Russian buildup is going 
at such an amazing pace that their missiles 
will be fully installed and operational and 
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their bombers will be completely assembled 
and operational within a week.” (2:16) 
“That settles it then,” the President con- 
cluded, “Jack, call a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the NSC for tomorrow 
morning at 9 o'clock. Tell the task forces 
to be prepared with their final recommen- 
dations for tomorrow will be D-day—deci- 
sion day—for me.” 
Chapter VII. Task forces’ recommendations 
The next morning the President opened 
the meeting on the dot of 9 o'clock with the 
short statement of “Gentlemen, as you may 
know, photo reconnaissance over Carribbea 
in the past 4 days reveals that the Russians 
and their Carribbea puppets will be ready 
to go operationally with their missiles and 
bombers there against us within a week (2: 
16). And as you may have guessed, I have 
not finally decided—but I can no longer 
delay my final decision. That is what this 
meeting is for—to hear from the task 
forces—and the Cabinet members under 
whom they have worked. We'll start first 
with the CIA Director heading Task Force 
No. 1—the Intelligence Task Force. Speak 
up, Scott.” 


Intelligence recommends air strikes 


CIA Director Davidson pounded and 
emptied his pipe on the ash tray stand ad- 
jacent to his chair as he started with “There 
is basically nothing that I can add on behalf 
of the Intelligence Task Force to the briefing 
that I gave you the other day—other than 
to state that the situation has grown graver. 
In our opinion, the Carribbea-Russian forces 
will be in an operational position, at their 
present rate of buildup, to strike us within 
a week or 10 days at the latest. If we are 
going to take any action other than a pro- 
test, we are going to have to take it within 
the next 2 or 3 days. We just can’t wait 
even a week. 

“Were we of the Intelligence Task Force 
making the decision, we would act first and 
talk later. For in our opinion, thus far, 
talk has gotten us practically nowhere, We 
recommend selective air strikes not only on 
the missiles (87:Ell) (98:A2) and the bomb- 
ers in place on Carribbea—but also air 
strikes on the oil refineries and petroleum 
depots to cripple general operations in Car- 
ribbea—strikes to be made without warning 
for our intelligence estimates are that any 
advance threat or notice would result in the 
Russians flying heavy concentrations of their 
own aircraft in Carribbea ahead of us if 
they can. 

“We believe that the best course of action 
is fait accompli because we have again lost 
credibility with the Russians and this is the 
action that is necessary to restore that 
credibility. That's our recommendation.” 

It was clear from the expression on the 
President’s face that this recommendation 
troubled him as he turned to the Diplomatic- 
Political Task Force No. 2 Chairman, the 
Under Secretary of State, and said, “All 
right, now let’s have the advice of the Diplo- 
matic-Political Task Force.” 

Diplomats Recommend Political Negotiation 

Slowly clearing his throat, the Under Sec- 
retary of State, in the formal tone that had 
been ingrained in him as a career foreign 
service officer, said, “Mr. President, we be- 
lieve that we must arrive at the kind of 
measured response that would remove the 
threat by (a) posing a minimum risk to 
ourselves and our allies, (b) involve a mini- 
mum danger of escalation toward higher 
orders of violence, (c) be consistent with 
our treaty obligations, and (d) not contra- 
vene the principles for which we stand as a 
nation. (9:A12) (107:1) 

“Mr. President, Task Force No. 2 is of the 
firm opinion that we should make at least 
one more try at reason with the Russians. 
We prefer political negotiation to military 
action. I want to point out, in this respect, 
that this preference is fully concurred in 
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by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs (10:20), who 
is regarded as the key person at the cross- 
roads of State-Defense- Js relations 
(79:3)—and between the two focal points 
for ‘military’ and ‘political’ advice (109:39). 

“To take military action against Carribbea, 
either by invasion or by selected air strikes, 
would not only cost us friends and allies in 
Latin America (61:50), but would brand us 
as an aggressor in the eyes of the world. It 
would probably result in the killing and in- 
jury of Russian military and technical per- 
sonnel in Carribbea, which could lead to 
nuclear retaliation on our country by 
Khrushchev and we would be escalated into 
that which we all want to avoid—an all-out 
nuclear war. Public support for U.S. foreign 
policy to be effective is absolutely neces- 
sary (38:59). We doubt if the American 
public favors an invasion. 

“We recommend that we take the case to 
the United Nations and to the Organization 
of American States and show that the peace 
of the world is threatened, and the security 
of the Western Hemisphere is jeopardized, 
by the Russian buildup in Carribbea. We 
believe that the United Nations will face up 
to the situation and act just as it did in 
Korea—and that the OAS member states will 
at least see the threat and solidly back us.” 


Military Recommend Invasion 


No reaction was red by the Presi- 
dent, who then said, “How about the Mili- 
tary Task Force?” 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense stood and 
said, “Mr. President, it is the considered 
judgment of the Military Task Force that 
military action is mandatory and urgent. 
We do not believe that the Russians will 
respond to political negotiation. We agree 
with the conclusion that we have again lost 
our credibility with the Russians because we 
have bent over backwards so long in pro- 
longed talk in this protracted conflict of the 
cold war that they doubt that we will act. 
We believe that military action is necessary 
to restore that credibility. 

“Nor do we believe that we can obtain the 
necessarily effective reaction and prompt ac- 
tion in taking our case to the United Nations 
or the Organization of American States. In 
the first place, we have seen how our tradi- 
tional allies—specifically our NATO allies— 
acted when we tried to persuade them not 
to trade with Abuc a few years ago and how 
they initially protested our quarantine as 
violation of freedom of the seas (16:35). 

“We have seen how the so-called neutral 
nations, who held themselves in such right- 
eous indignation as the moral arbiters of the 
world, how they were so silent when Khru- 
shehev resumed open-air nuclear tests (13: 
56) and when Red China invaded the leading 
neutralist nation, India. And we have seen 
in the past how difficult it was to gain sup- 
port from the members of the OAS through 
attempted persuasion—but how, when we 
exercised our power and acted, they fell in 
step behind us in solid unity. 

“No, we believe that military action is ab- 
solutely necessary in this crisis. For further 
detail on why and what action we believe 
should be taken, with your permission, I 
would like to defer now to the Vice Chair- 
man of the Military Task Force, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Maxwell.” 

As the President nodded his approval, Gen. 
Tigh Maxwell strode over to a map on an 
easel and picked up a pointer. “Mr. Presi- 
dent,” he said, “what I am about to say is 
the unanimous opinion of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (26:125, 136). Khrushchev has 
caught us with our southern flank exposed 
(71:8). Your attention is first called to this 
narrow water strait between Carribbea and 
Cuba—the Windward Passage—and to the 
Mona Passage between Carribbea and Puerto 
Rico. We believe that among the principal 
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reasons for Khrushchev’s grab for Carribbea 
is his overall strategy of gaining control of 
the narrow water passages throughout the 
world—the Suez Canal, Gibraltar, the Skag- 
gerak, the Dardanelles, the Malacca Straits, 
the Panama Canal (49:83, 92)—and the 
Windward Passage and the Mona Passage 
here. 

“If he remains in Carribbea, not only does 
he present an immediate threat of missile 
and bomber attacks on our country from 
Caribbea (68:A-14)—but also a longer range 
threat of taking over control of the waters 
approaching the Panama Canal. Not only 
that, he would greatly neutralize and offset 
the present military-geographical defensive 
advantage that we have against unfriendly 
Caribbea in the Guantanamo Naval Base to 
her west and Puerto Rico to her east. So 
much for the Western Hemisphere. 

“Now let us look at Europe—and specifi- 
cally at Berlin. If Khrushchev establishes 
nuclear-capable, operational missile, bomber 
and submarine forces in Carribbea, he off- 
sets the present wide advantage and supe- 
riority that we have over Russia on ICBM 
operational capability (99:A15). By such a 
military ‘leap frog’ action he will drastically 
change the missile balance of power (120:46) 
presently from one of a decided inferiority to 
one of a clear superiority for Russia. 

“For if he moves to take Berlin and to 
push us out and we threaten to resist, he can 
then point to his missiles in Caribbea poised 
to zero in on us. Then we have the choice of 
backing down or not only of fighting a 
nuclear war in a place of his choosing but 
also of his having the ability to rain nuclear 
bombs on us that he does not now have. 

“We do not believe that he is prepared to 
go to war now—and particularly in an area 
to his own disadvantage—in the Caribbean 
Sea—which has been regarded as an Ameri- 
can ocean, But if Mr. Khrushchev is ready 
to go to nuclear war over Carribbea now, he 
is ready to go to war now or at any future 
time (61:16) in other places throughout the 
world far more to his advantage geographi- 
cally. If he is going to launch missiles from 
Carribbea, he will simultaneously launch 
them from the Soviet Union itself (66: A-23). 

“We think he's bluffing—otherwise he has 
picked the wrong war in the wrong area and 
at the wrong time. And we think he is 
bluffing from a combination of his own des- 
perate weakness of ICBM inferiority (99:A15) 
and the lack of our own credibility in his 
mind. He's bluffing like we did on the ulti- 
matum for him to get out of Laos and when 
we did nothing when he called that bluff. 
We think the tables are reversed now. 

“We believe we must take military action 
to call his bluff—again to restore our credi- 
bility—and to prevent him from drastically 
changing the balance of military power by 
this one bold, desperate attempted leap- 
frog, this attempted blackmail (55:60). 

“That action can range from an air and 
sea blockade to all-out invasion. We think 
the most realistic step is the most unpleas- 
ant step—invasion. For even if we do block- 
ade and the Russian missiles and bombers 
are taken out of Carribbea, the Communist 
government will still be there—and still con- 
stitute a potential threat to the peace of 
the Western Hemisphere and ultimately to 
our own security.” 

“We have the necessary capacity (54: A-10) 
and strength (59: A1, A4) (96:11) (117:A-1, 
A-5) (96:11) (117:A-1, A-5) for a success- 
ful, full-scale invasion (20:37), which could 
be completed within a few days—or, at the 
most, a month, if the resistance is strong 
(61:50) .” 

General Maxwell then gently laid his 
pointer at the base of the map and walked 
back to his seat. 

The President then pointed to the Deputy 
Attorney General and said, “You're up now 
for the Legal Task Force.” 
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Lawyers Recommend Blockade 


“Mr. President, the members of the Legal 
Task Force are neither military experts nor 
political-diplomatic experts, so we are some- 
what embarrassed to recommend outside the 
legal aspects. But you have asked us to— 
and we will—and admittedly with our 
opinion being dominated by the legal aspects 
of military action or political negotiation. 

“We are opposed to invasion because we 
do not believe that there is a sound legal 
basis for it. We are a highly moral-con- 
scious Nation and people—and ‘legal’ is but 
another term for ‘moral’—for what is right 
morally. For the same reason, we are op- 
posed to selected air strikes or any other 
similar military action. We do not want 
the United States placed in the position of a 
Pearl Harbor in reverse. 

“On the other hand, we can see a sound 
legal basis for an air and sea blockade against 
military shipments as contrasted to food, 
shelter, and medicinal shipments to Carrib- 
bea. It would particularly have a sound 
legal basis if we were to place the proposed 
blockade before the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States for their 
approval. This is what we recommend.” 


Information Recommendations 


All eyes then shifted to the Director of 
the U.S. Information Agency, the Chairman 
of the Information Task Force, as the Presi- 
dent nodded in his direction. His brow 
wrinkled and his eyebrows shifted up and 
down as he looked up with a reticent smile 
and through the smoke of the ever-present 
cigarette that had become his trademark 
in the past pre-Government days with TV 
audiences. 

“I feel as though I was about to do a TV 
documentary, Mr. President. My Informa- 
tion Task Force is sharply divided on the 
big decision, although it is unanimous on 
what to do once that big decision is made, 
whatever it is. We're practically evenly di- 
vided between military action and political 
negotiation. Perhaps the Deputy Attorney 
General has given us the easy way out with 
the middle compromise his task force recom- 
mends. 

“But, of this, we are unanimous and sure. 
Whatever the decision—it must be given to 
as many people as quickly as it can be (93:1, 
2)—so that they may know why we have 
made the decision that we have. And it 
should be announced as dramatically as pos- 
sible and with the maximum impact. 

“In a democratic society the public must 
be kept informed of the major issues in na- 
tional defense policy. It is extremely im- 
portant that public opinion in our own 
country vigorously support the decision. It 
is extremely important that the message 
be gotten across to the people of Latin 
America (35:12)—and especially to the peo- 
ple of Carribbea. We must get the message 
through to the Russian people. We must 
use all the facilities at our command. Even 
in this crisis, the truth must be our guide, 
but dreams must be our goal—dreams of 
peace (114:4). 

“Not only are the media of communica- 
tion of great importance—but for impact 
purposes, the forum or forums of communi- 
cation are of the greatest importance—for 
the atmosphere, the arena and the sur- 
roundings of the message can well control 
the mental and emotional manner in which 
the message is received. 

“For that reason, we recommend that the 
President make the announcement of his 
decision—what it is and why—in the world’s 
foremost international forum, the United 
Nations. As soon as the decision has been 
made, we recommend that the President re- 
quest a time to go before the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations to make an 
address of utmost importance. We further 
recommend that such address be televised 
to the world through our communications 
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satellites Telstar II and Skyfon, thus taking 
advantage of the U.N. multilingual concur- 
rent translations. We recommend that the 
Vice Persident shortly thereafter go before 
the Organization of American States with 
substantially the same message on behalf of 
the President. 

“Finally, not only do we recommend that 
all Government broadcast facilities such as 
VOA (92:1), the AFRTS (78:76) and RIAS 
(111:86) be assigned to such broadcasts, but 
also that powerful American commercial 
non-Government radio stations, that can 
beam broadcasts to Latin America, be used 
for such purposes, preferably through vol- 
untary cooperation—but mandatory, if nec- 
essary, through national security authority. 
Any other recommendations we have, Mr. 
President, deal only with detailed im- 
plementation of your decision—and add 
nothing to the discussion at this time.” 


PART 3. DECISION 


Chapter VIII. NSC members’ 
recommendation 


At that point the President pivoted his 
chair around to face Jack Brandt, his Spe- 
cial Adviser on National Security Affairs, 
and said, “Jack, you have been coordinat- 
ing the work of the task forces—and I must 
say that, in my judgment, the task forces 
have done an excellent job in spite of their 
different conclusions and recommenda- 
tions—they have gone forward with vigor— 
and you have had the best overall knowl- 
edge of the work and the recommendations. 
Because of that I want to have your opinion 
and recommendations.” 


Special Adviser on National Security Affairs 


Edging to the front of his chair and 
biting his lower lip, Brandt said, “It may 
appear that I'm bellicose—and maybe I 
am—maybe Tm on the ‘hard’ side between 
the division of your ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ ad- 
visers (55:60)—but the more I think on 
this and the more information that we get, 
the more I am convinced that this is really 
the moment of truth in the cold war up 
to this point—and that we have no choice 
but to take a calculated risk of nuclear con- 
frontation that admittedly has a dangerous 
‘chance of escalating into nuclear war. 

“In my opinon, Khrushchey is either pro- 
ceeding from great strength or great weak- 
ness. If he is proceeding from great 
strength, then I think he is willing to start 
a nuclear war now or at any time in the 
future. So that I don’t think that in the 
long run any temporizing expedient such as 
political negotiation in the United Nations 
will either bring peace or enhance our na- 
tional security. 

“It only delays the day of reckoning. And 
a delay now, that permits him missile, 
bomber, and submarine operational capa- 
bility in Carribbea, strengthens him and 
weakens us in the balance-of-power strug- 
gle. 

“Because we are so far ahead of him on 
ICBM strength (99:A15), I am convinced 
he is leading from weakness. We have the 
conventional strength with which to invade 
Carribbea—and I think the term ‘liberate’ 
is more accurate and better psychologically 
than the term ‘invade.’ Khrushchev doesn't 
have the conventional strength to match 
ours—and especially with his enormous prob- 
lem of logistics, as he would have to fight 
far from his source of supplies, while we 
fight almost in our own ard, 

“Thus, it seems to me that the only choice 
left for him is to decide whether Carribbea 
is sufficiently in the national interest of 
Russia—in the long-term strategy of com- 
munism—to fight a nuclear war. I don’t 
think it is—because not only do we now 
have a great ICBM superiority over him but 
a clear nuclear superiority (120:46). 

“No, I think he’ll back down—and run 
away to confront us another day at some 
other place of greater advantage to him— 
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just like he did in the Abuc crisis. In short, 
he has again doubted our credibility because 
we didn't push his submarine— 
phony fishing—bases in Abuc. I think this 
is the chance to prove our credibility to him 
again. If we don’t do it now—it will be that 
much harder later on—and perhaps fatally 
impossible. 

“Im for all-out liberation military ac- 
tion on Carribbea instead of timid political 
negotiation. Any in-between action such as 
blockade or air strikes is only a difference in 
degree for once we take an act of confron- 
tation, the risk of war is one. The principle 
is the same as declaration of war from the 
standpoint of risk—the difference is only 
in degree.” 

Decision Count-Down 


The President slowly turned his chair as 
if the words of Brandt had fallen very 
heavily upon him. There was a long silence 
in the room as the President thought of 
how the survival of the world in the next 
few days depended upon his wisdom and 
courage—upon how well he could guess— 
and upon the frightening unknown of how 
sane and prudent a man Khrushchev really 
was—or was not—through all of his bluster 
and bluff. Only the President could make 
the decision (109:41). 

“We must bring this discussion to a 
close—and I am going to do this by asking 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Attorney General, and the Vice 
President in that order to express their opin- 
ions and recommendations. My mind is 
made up sufficiently at this point to disclose 
my decision to you when they have fin- 
ished—but I want to hear them one more 
time because what they have to say may 
change my mind in some respects and in 
some details. Art Burgess, will you start 
it off and make it as short as possible?” 


Secretary of State—Diplomacy 


The Secretary of State emitted a sigh audi- 
ble throughout the room and started with 
“My position is not easy, Mr. President, but 
I still believe that there must be left an 
ounce of reasonableness in Khrushchev. 
Perhaps we could discuss with him the pos- 
sibility of our dismantling our missile bases 
in Turkey if he will do the same in Abuc 
(1:A21) (69:A25) (75: B-1) (98: Al), as sug- 
gested by Columnist Pearlipp and the con- 
servative press in London (50:404). 

“Russian history shows a clear pattern of 
Russia itself refraining from initiating mili- 
tary action except from fear (64:A-13). Ido 
not think we have yet reached the disastrous 
point where our differences cannot be dis- 
cussed at the diplomatic table—where we 
have to start- shooting instead of talking. 
If we shoot, then I think we will destroy the 
last shred of any reasonableness left in 
Khrushchev. He will shoot back and the 
escalation game will be on and will not end 
until all-out nuclear war has perhaps killed 
off the entire world. 

“I do not like to wear my war record on my 
sleeve—but I have no choice at this time. 
As a holder of the Congressional Medal. of 
Honor for action in World War II, I say with 
all the sincerity of which I am capable that 
we should not take military action—we 
should not act unilaterally—we should take 
our case to the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States.” 


Secretary of Defense—Controlled Response 
and Options 

The depth and warmth of feeling with 
which Secretary of State Arthur Burgess 
spoke was in sharp contrast to the detached, 
unemotional, and seemingly cold tone in 
which Defense Secretary Topping spoke. To 
some, he was seemingly an electronic, me- 
chanical computer that had taken on human 
form (62:95). The few close, close friends he 
had, protested that such characterization did 
not do the man justice (62:99). But 
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throughout the discussions on the crisis, his 
image was certainly more than of an elec- 
tronic machine than that of a mortal human 
being with emotions and fears. 

“It is my concept, Mr. President,“ he began, 
“that while this crisis presents grave danger 
to us, it also gives us a golden opportunity 
(92:96) in more than one respect. First, it 
is a golden opportunity because we can make 
a stand—a confrontation—in an area of the 
world to our advantage and to the disadvan- 
tage of Khrushchev—mllitarily because of 
the logistics factor—weaponwise because of 
our conventional advantage in equipment, in 
our strike command, in our naval control of 
the Caribbean—and psychologically in the 
deeply instilled feeling of the Latinos against 
foreign control. 

“Second, it gives us a golden opportunity 
to reconvince Khrushchev, beyond any 
doubt, of our credibility—and I mean specif- 
ically nuclear credibility, which the woman 
Senator alleged we have again lost when 
we failed to push against his submarine bases 
in Abuc. I must admit that she apparently 
was right to some extent because otherwise 
Khrushchev would not have had the nerve to 
attempt making Carribbea a submarine, mis- 
sile, and nuclear bomber base against us. 
For if we stand—with our conventional su- 
periority at this particular place on the 
globe—Khrushchey cannot hope to fight a 
conventional war with us. He then has no 
choice but nuclear war or a backdown. 

“That brings me to the third reason why 
I feel this is a golden opportunity. It is a 
golden opportunity for us because it is we, 
who have the choice. It is we, who have 
what I call the power of controlled response 
(3:24) and the exercise of options (2:20). 
We maintain the initiative from the start— 
we act first—Khruschey can be kept con- 
stantly in the position of reacting and coun- 
tering. And this is certainly a refreshing 
change for us. 

“We are not in the position of our choice 
perag limited to a surrendering backdown 

r starting a nuclear war, We have the 
28 (2:20) —and several of them. We 
can plan step by step. We can force 
Khrushchey to make the decision to raise 
the threshold—to escalate—instead of hav- 
ing that decision forced upon us. 

“Our missile bases in Turkey are about 
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of removing them (88:B23)—the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have made this decision be- 
cause we have enough intercontinental mis- 
siles so that we no longer need the inter- 
mediate range missiles (89:D13) in Turkey. 

“But the suggestion of a dismantling trade 
on missile bases in Abuc and Turkey is un- 
thinkable because Turkey is in NATO and 
this would undermine the confidence of all 
other NATO nations in us. 

“I vigorously oppose limiting our action 
to an appeal to the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States. I oppose 
starting our action that way because it 
would waste the loss of valuable time—and 
that could be fatal. 

“Nor do I agree with CIA Director David- 
son that we make air strikes without warn- 

with your Special Adviser on National 
Security Affairs and with the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff that we should in- 
vade Carribbea. Either action would limit 
our options and reduce our controlled 
response. 

“Instead I propose that the first step to be 
taken be the imposition of a sea and air 
blockade of Carribbea (98: A1) and that it 
be maintained until Carribbea and Russia 
do two things. First, they must dismantle 
and ship out of Carribbea not only all mis- 
siles and bombers but all Communist mili- 
tary equipment, whether from Russia or any 
of her satellites. Second, I propose further 
that the blockade be maintained until in- 
spection teams from the Organization of 


“A deadline should be set for the begin- 
ning of the dismantling and removal of the 
missiles, bombers, and submarines—within 
48 hours after the announcement of the im- 
position of the blockade. That deadline 
should have teeth in it with the notice that 
unless such dismantling starts within that 
time we will then exercise what I call our 
second option—our second degree of con- 
trolled response—the bombing of some mis- 
sile sites. 

“Tf that does not start the Russians dis- 
mantling within 24 hours, then I recom- 
mend the exercise of our third option— 
our third degree of controlled response—a 
full-scale invasion of Carribbea. Our readi- 
ness now is such that we can, in my opinion, 
make successful landings and occupy all 
of Carribbea within a few days because of 
present maneuvers that are going on and the 
concentration of forces we have built up in 
Florida, Puerto Rico, and Panama. Even 
if we should run into resistance, complete 
occupation could be achieved in a month 
(61:50). 

“At no time should we use nuclear ex- 
plosives first. We should force that decision 
upon Khrushchev, We should retain the 
‘conventional option’ (3:24). Only after 
Khrushehev's first use of nuclear explosives 
should we consider nuclear retaliation ac- 
cording to the damage caused, and the intent 
indicated, by his use of nuclear explosives. 
If Khrushchey attacks U.S. soil, then I pro- 
pose war plan AA-1, which you know in 
detail, be invoked. 

“I recognize that a President is often left 
to figure out his options for himself (77:56, 
57)—but these are my recommended op- 
tions.” 

Attorney General—To U.N. and OAS First 

Looking at the Attorney General, the 
President said, “All right, Ken, let’s have 
your final word.” 

“I am in basic agreement with the Secre- 
tary of State that this should first be taken 
to the United Nations and the Organization 
of American States. I am bitterly opposed 
to either air strikes or invasion as I feel 
this would be immoral—particularly to strike 
without warning just to have the military 
advantage of surprise,” was the response of 
the Attorney General. 

"I think that we should take the legal step 
of appeal to the international and regional 
bodies of the U.N. and OAS first—for actually 
that is appealing to the highest legal author- 
ity there is—the court of world opinion. The 
U.N. and OAS are our forums—our media of 
communication—for appeal to the court of 
world opinion (51:1). 

“I admit that we have a good chance of 
quick military victory with a surprise air at- 
tack or invasion. But in the long run 
(45:20), I think we will lose from it—we will 
have won a battle but lost a war—for where 
we now have world opinion on our side, we 
would lose it—by military attack—and 
Khrushchev would gain it. 

“But I have changed my mind somewhat 
since the g of our discussions. Iam 
no longer completely opposed to any military 
action—with some reluctance I can see the 
advantage of the military action of a block- 
ade since it would not mean actual shooting 
unless Russian ships—or potentially, even 
ships of our NATO Allies—might try to run 
the blockade. Even then I don’t like the idea 
of a blockade in that it cuts off shipments of 
some necessities to the people of Carribbea. 

"If your decision should be a blockade or 
an advance warning of air strike of missile 
and bomber sites or possible invasion, I feel 
that we still should go before the United Na- 
tions and the OAS with such notice before 
acting. To that extent we would at least 
have the semblance—and the image with 
some—of having acted legally or with a legal 
basis. And even the legal predicate approach, 
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our Kremlinologists tell us, makes a salutary 
impression on the Russians (19:6). 

“It's a little like the difference between 
straight touch football and ‘flag’ football, 
where grabbing the detachable flag from the 
waist of the ball carrier removes any doubt 
and avoids any argument as to whether the 
ball carrier has been touched or not. And 
now that I’ve gone off on touch football I'll 
stop.” 

Vice President—All the Way—Invasion 

Turning to Vice President Jim Landon, the 
President said, “Jim, the final quarterback 
call is yours.” 

“My first point, Mr. President, is that I dis- 
agree with the Attorney General that inva- 
sion or air strike would be a reverse Pearl 
Harbor—an attack without warning. After 
all for months now—yes, even years—you 
have been warning that the United States 
would not tolerate threats to the security of 
the Western Hemisphere. You have even 
spelled that out by specifically identifying 
any Russian offensive military buildup in any 
nation in the Western Hemisphere as a 
threat to the security of the hemisphere, 

“I'm afraid that the Attorney General, 
like so many Americans, has been somewhat 
confused in his thinking by the result of 
the steady deterioration of our 
credibility after the first flush of victory on 
Abuc wore off—to the extent that our strong 
words of warning have little, if any, meaning 
because we did not back up those strong 
words with strong action on the submarine 
bases in Abuc. In other words, that our past 
strong words of warning so lost their mean- 
ing by lack of backup action that they have 
not been considered actually to be warnings. 

“I don't like the limited action of a block- 
ade—because even if you do get the Com- 
munist missiles, bombers, and submarines 
removed—and it will not be easy to deter- 
mine when, and if, that has been done in 
view of the way the Russians and their pup- 
pets have lied—and specifically in denying 
all along that they were building up in 
Carribbea. As I started to say, even if you 
get the missiles, bombers, and 
removed, you still will not have removed 
the basic threat—the continued existence of 
a Communist government in Carribbea that 
‘would destroy our country anytime the Com- 
munists thought it could be done” (85: K-19). 

“The real way to remove that 
threat—to cut out the cancer soon enough— 
is to overthrow the Communist regime—and 
the only way to do that is by invasion and 
occupation. 

“Let us not delude ourselves on two points 
that have been raised—on the moral issue— 
and on the claim that psychologically we 
would lose the friendship of the Latinos by 
invasion, If a criminal faces you with a 
cocked gun on the verge of killing you and 
then terrorizing your neighbors and your 
community, whether you are a policeman or 
not, it is your moral duty to shoot him not 
only in self-defense but for the protection 
of your neighbors and your community. 

“As for the psychological reaction of the 
Latinos, make no mistake about it. They 
respect power (120:46). Historically they 
have always responded to power. They have 
contempt for any country that does not use 
its power for its defense and for its dignity 
and self-respect. I know—because I have 
traveled and talked with the man in the 
street in Latin America. To a man and 
woman, they have told me that while their 
politicians would probably have criticized 
us for a short time if we had invaded Abuc 
at the time of the invasion fiasco at Quahog 


this second chance to do the right thing—to 
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go all the way—to invade, throw out the 
Communist regime and liberate Carribbea 
with a free, democratic government. 

“I have only one further thought. If you 
should decide to announce publicly your 
decision in advance by going to the United 
Nations as recommended by the USIA Direc- 
tor, I believe that you should also go before 
the Organization of American States instead 
of me going before the OAS—because the 
Latinos are proud people and they would feel 
slighted if you went before the United Na- 
tions and did not go before the OAS. Psy- 
chologically, they are just as important, if 
not more important, than the people of 
Europe and Asia on this matter. That's my 
say—it’s your ball now, Coach.” 


Chapter IX. Final Presidential decisions 
Measured Choices 


There was a long silence. Then the Presi- 
dent leaned forward placing his elbows on 
his desk and said, “Thank you, gentlemen. 
I have made my final judgment (58:A1). 
Actually it is not a matter of decisions—but 
rather a matter of choices (77:56, 57)— 
measured choices (73:E1). It is this—a 
course of action to start at a minimum place 
(54:A-10) (118:A-6) with a blockade to get 
the missiles, bombers and submarines out of 
Carribbea and, if necessary, to escalate up- 
ward first to air strikes and then to invasion. 

“I shall observe certain legal and psy- 
chological aspects by taking the matter to 
the U.N. and the OAS and to the American 
people in broadcasts tomorrow—broadcasts 
announcing the blockade order and the 
ultimatum but not disclosing the potential 
escalating steps—broadcasts that I want 
sent to every possible person in the world 
through Telstar II, Skyfon and all the major 
TV and radio networks and the Voice of 
America, RIAS and all our facilities for over- 
sea broadcast. 


Blockade—Limited 


“Now specifically, I have decided to order 
a sea and air blockade against all shipments 
of war materials (118:A-6) to Carribbea. 
The definition and list of war materials will 
be spelled out by the Legal Task Force and 
the Military Task Force working together. 
But it shall specifically include oil (68: A-14). 
I have decided to cover the oil factor in this 
manner first rather than following the rec- 
ommendation of air strikes (72:A-31) on 
petroleum facilities in Carribbea because of 
the time and effort it would take to restore 
such facilities to Carribbea’s economy and 
daily life should they be destroyed. And it 
shall 5) lly exclude all items for food, 
shelter and health of the people of Carribbea. 

“The blockade shall start day after tomor- 
row—D-day—at 6 a.m. and continue until 
all missiles, bombers and submarines have 
been removed from Carribbea (118:A-6)— 
both offensive and defensive because I don’t 
want any loopholes given to the Russians. 

“The blockade shall cover the range of 
longitude 67° W. to 75° W. and latitude 17° 
N. to 21° N. Pursuant to the previous rec- 
ommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the blockade shall be commanded by the 
Chief of Naval Operations.” 


Give Enemy Time To Think 


“I want to avold the mistake that has been 
made too often in past wars—the failure to 
give the enemy a face-saving manner in 
which to retreat and back down. In this case 
I want Khrushchey to be able to determine - 
in his own mind that he can honorably 
back down (70:E1) and that he does not 
have to start war. I want to give him time 
to think. (2:16) (4:94) 

“For that reason I want the first Russian 
ship approaching or entering the blockade 

permitted to pass through with- 
out challenge (73:E1). 
the message to Khrushchey 
we are still reasonable and that he still has 
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the opportunity to back down gracefully and 
with face. 

“However, if he doesn’t back down after 
the first ship is permitted to pass through— 
then from that time on I want the chal- 
lenges and inspections with each successive 
ship entering the blockade zone to be stepped 
up and become stronger. In other words, 
stop the second ship but make only a token 
inspection—then with the third ship make 
a more detailed inspection, and so on—thus 
showing Khrushchev we really mean business 
but that he can still get himself out of the 
situation peacefully.” 


Ultimatum To Remove Offensive Weapons 


“The declaration of the blockade shall 
carry an ultimatum that unless dismantling 
and removal of the missiles and bombers— 
and removal of submarines and deactivation 
of submarine bases—starts within 48 hours 
after the declaration, we shall take military 
action to render ineffective such weapons 
and facilities. But we shall not disclose or 
tip our hands as to what that military action 
will be. 

“I shall announce in the blockade decla- 
ration that in order for us to determine 
whether such dismantling and removal has 
started within the ultimatum period, that I 
am ordering continuous aerial reconnais- 
sance and inspection of Carribbea both by 
high flights by our U-2's and low-level flights 
at 200 feet (4:93) (53:A-12) (54:A-10) by 
our RF-101 Voodoos and F-8U Crusaders.” 

Second Option—Air Strikes 

“If such dismantling and removal does not 
start within the 48-hour ultimatum period, 
then I have decided that the first offensive 
military action shall be three air strikes—one 
against the principal missile site, one against 
the principal group of bombers, and one 
against the principal submarine base—all to 
be made simultaneously at 7 a.m. on D-plus- 
two day at 1 hour after the expiration of the 
ultimatum.” 


Third Option—Invasion 


“If these air strikes do mot produce a 
favorable response within 24 hours, then the 
second Offensive military action will be taken 
with a full-scale invasion of Carribbea, in- 
cluding air strikes against all missile, 
bomber, and submarine sites. Major forces 
for the invasion operation shall be SAC and 
StrikCom (95:19) (96:11). 

“Any further offensive military action will 
depend upon the response to the invasion. 
Should Russia strike our country, then we 
shall proceed with the first stage of Opera- 
tion AA-1, which I have already authorized 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff upon a con- 
tingency basis.” 


Take Case to United Nations 


“At the close of this meeting, I want the 
Ambassador to the United Nations to make 
two requests to the U.N. The first request 
will be for me to address the General As- 
sembly on an undisclosed matter of extreme 
urgency at 6 p.m. tomorrow night. The sec- 
ond request will be for an extraordinary 
meeting of the U.N. Security Council im- 
mediately following my address at which 
time our Ambassador to the U.N. will pre- 
sent our case (47: A-4) (97:A-1) (110:A-21) 
and call upon Russian to remove the mis- 
siles, bombers, and submarines from Car- 
ribbea—and ask for adoption of a resolution 
calling for such action if Russia refuses.” 


Take Case to Organization of American 
States 


“Also at the close of this meeting, I want 
our Ambassador to the “Organization of 
American States to request an extraordinary 
session of the OAS in Washington for tomor- 
row night at 8 p.m.—giving me time to re- 
turn from the U.N. in New York—at which 
time I shall make an address similar to my 
U.N. speech but in which I shall call upon 
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the OAS to adopt a resolution which our 
Ambassador will present immediately fol- 
lowing my address. 

“That resolution shall propose condemna- 
tion of Russian interference in the Western 
Hemisphere and pledge Western Hemispheric 
solidarity in support of the decisions I will 
have announced in my U.N. and OAS ad- 
dresses. It shall also request the other mem- 
bers of the OAS to provide military and 
economic support to the United States on 
the Carribbea crisis. I shall propose in both 
my U.N. address and my OAS address that 
the OAS send inspection teams into Car- 
ribbea to determine if missiles, bombers, and 
submarines have been removed following the 
ultimatum.” 


Take Case to American People 


“Because I want to capture the eyes and 
ears (119:42) of the people and to enlist 
their support (119:43), at 10 p.m. I want 
to make a brief 10- to 15-minute TV and 
radio report to the American people explain- 
ing the urgent necessity of my action 
(12:35) stating that for the implementation 
of my decisions, as announced in my U.N. and 
OAS speeches, I am declaring a national 
emergency and, under previously enacted 
congressional authority, am preparing for 
mobilization of all Ready Reservists and Na- 
tional Guardsmen. The greatest importance 
of this, for the time being, is to remove any 
lingering doubt in Khrushehev's mind about 
our credibility.” 


Psychological Moves 


“And on this psychological score of credi- 
bility—again to get the message across to 
Khrushchev loud and clear that we mean 
business—even nuclear war, if necessary—I 
want two other steps to be taken. First, 
I want all families and civilians evacuated 
from the Guantanamo Naval Base in Cuba 
and Ramey Air Force Base and all of our 
military and naval facilities in Puerto Rico. 

“Second, I want low level photo-reconnais- 
sance flights (53: A12) to be made at noon 
sharp on D-day right over the main streets 
of Port au Prince and Santo Domingo—close 
enough for the people in the streets to see 
clearly the United States markings of our 
planes and even our cameras, if possible.” 


Diplomatic Notices 


“Three hours preceding my U.N. address, 
I want our Ambassador to the NATO organi- 
zation to inform that organization of the 
contents of my address—and simultaneously 
our Ambassadors to each nation with which 
we have a security pact. While this is an 
American decision made unilaterally, I want 
to touch all bases (101:A21) with our key 
allies as well as the U.N. and OAS (11:48). 
Russia and her satellite countries, includ- 
ing Carribbea, shall not be notified by our 
Embassies until 1 hour before (103:9) the 
very beginning of my U.N. address.“ 


Congressional Briefing 


“Tomorrow at 3 p.m., I want to hold a 
meeting here with the Speaker of the House, 
the majority and minority leaders of the 
Senate and the House, the Senate and House 
chairmen and ranking minority members of 
the Appropriations, Armed Services, and 
Foreign Relations Committees (61:54)—to- 
gether with the Vice President, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—to 
brief them on my decisions, and reasons 
therefor, prior to my U.N. address—and to 
request that they make preparations for a 
possible call of a special session to take 
appropriate legislative action—even declara- 
tion of war, if necessary.” 

NSC Meeting To Formalize Decisions 

“Now I want the Vice President, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and 
my Special Adviser for National Security 
Affairs to remain for a routine meeting of the 
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National Security Council to formalize my 
decisions. Jack, get Emergency Planning 
Director Tom Kelly over here immediately— 
he’s the only NSC member who is not a 
member of this Executive Committee and 
not here now.” 


Decision—A Collective Process 


“That’s it, gentlemen. Only God knows 
if we have decided right—yes, perhaps even 
more accurately, if we have guessed right— 
made the wise choices. I could not have 
asked more from you. Collectively you have 
really guided (53:A12) (54:A-10) (118:A-6) 
and formed my decisions even though only I 
could make the final decisions—and even 
though probably none of you agree com- 
pletely with all facets of my decisions. I 
could not have had a better team.” 


Divine Decision 


“And in closing this meeting, I ask that 
you bow your heads and join me in a prayer 
to Almighty God, who is really the one who 
will make the final decision in this matter: 
‘Almighty God, we pray that we may do 
your will—that our decisions are in reality 
your decisions—and that in these decisions 
and our actions we will bring and preserve 
peace to everyone, regardless of nation, in 
this world. Amen’.” 
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Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, in plac- 
ing this study in the Recorp, I am not 
including the preface and the table of 
contents in the study. However, I do 
wish to mention that part of the preface 
which states: 

In this connection, a disclaimer is made 
that, while there are marked similarities in 
this fictionized study to contemporary events 
and persons, and while such contemporary 
factors are used for citation purposes in the 
psn no living person is depicted in this 
study. 


TRANSSHIPMENT OF WHEAT BY 
POLAND AND YUGOSLAVIA TO 
OTHER COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, some 

weeks ago I received a letter in which 
the writer stated that he had informa- 
tion that wheat shipped to Poland in 
large tankers is transloaded to other 
ships in the Baltic and suggesting that 
this wheat which comes from the United 
States under Public Law 480 goes behind 
the Iron Curtain. I have received similar 
reports about our Public Law 480 pro- 
gram in Yugoslavia. 
. Lasked the staff of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to check this matter 
with the Department of State and I hold 
in my hand a letter to Mr. Marcy of the 
Foreign Relations Committee staff from 
Assistant Secretary of State Dutton. 
This letter is dated April 19 and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1963. 
Mr. Cart Marcy, 
Chief of Staff, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran Mr. Marcy: Thank you for your 
letter of April 11, 1963, requesting a report 
on the alleged ent of Public Law 
480 wheat by Poland and Yugoslavia to other 
Communist countries. 

The Department has received in recent 
months several inquiries about alleged trans- 
shipments by Poland and Yugoslavia of the 
Public Law 480 agricultural commodities 
they had received from the United States. 
On each of these occasions the Department 
made a separate check but no substantiating 
evidence was uncovered. Upon the receipt 
of your inquiry, the Department again 
checked all available sources of information, 
including intelligence sources, but again 
there were only negative reports. It should 
be noted in this regard that Poland and 
Yugoslavia failed to produce enough wheat 
last year to meet their domestic needs and 
were obliged to turn to foreign suppliers. 

As you know, our Public Law 480 sales 
programs are carefully reviewed to assure 
that the commodities sold are well within 
the consumption requirements of the receiv- 
ing country, will not displace normal com- 
mercial marketings of such commodities and 
-will not result in the increased availability of 
those or like commodities for export to other 
countries. Under the terms of our Public 
Law 480 agreements, Poland and Yugoslavia 
agreed not to resell or transship to third 
countries Public Law 480 commodities unless 


specifically approved by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, 


The Department, which maintains careful 
surveillance to insure compliance with the 
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Public Law 480 agreements, would, of course, 
be seriously concerned about any violation 
of these agreements. The record shows, how- 
ever, that Yugoslavia and Poland have al- 
ways lived up to their Public Law 480 com- 
mitments. 

If I can be of further assistance to you 
in this matter, please do not hesitate to let 
me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I must 
say that the letter is a model of ambi- 
guity. In short, it states that the De- 
partment has had a number of inquires 
about alleged transshipments of Public 
Law 480 commodities but that no sub- 
stantiating evidence was uncovered. 
The letter also states that there still con- 
tinue to be only negative reports, when 
my specific inquiry was checked against 
all available sources of information. 

After these statements the letter con- 
tains some disarming comments about 
the general nature of our sales to Poland 
and Yugoslavia and that Poland and 
Yugoslavia have always lived up to their 
Public Law 480 commitments. 

I hope the Department of State is 
right. I hope it will be shown that our 
Public Law 480 shipments to eastern 
Europe are models of careful manage- 
ment. Unless I am mistaken, however, 
there is enough smoke not only in the 
reports I have received but in the am- 
biguity of the Department’s letter to 
lead me to believe that American Public 
Law 480 shipments are in fact getting 
behind the Iron Curtain. Time will tell. 


PRESERVATION OF THE NATURAL 
BEAUTY OF OUR NATION 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
three Missouri newspapers recently pub- 
lished editorials in support of legislation 
designed to preserve the natural beauty 
of our Nation. The St. Joseph News 
Press called for the enactment of the 
wilderness bill which recently was ap- 
proved by the Senate. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and the Columbia Mis- 
sourian called for the enactment of the 
Ozark National Rivers bill now pending 
in committee. Because each of these 
editorials points out so clearly the need 
for immediate action to safeguard the 
natural splendor of our great Nation, I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch] 
For ACTION IN THE OZARKS 

Governor Dalton upheld the interest of 
all Americans, now and in the future, when 
he again urged the safeguarding of the Ozark 
rivers by the National Park Service. This 
message to the Senate subcommittee consid- 
ering the appropriate legislation again added 

the official approval of Missouri to the pleas 
ot t Senators SYMINGTON and LONG, of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Udall and many others 
for a major conservation project already too 
long delayed. 

Delay, however, is the chief hope of those 
who for their own reasons are in opposition. 
They now have shifted to a proposal for put- 
ting the Current and other Ozark rivers un- 
der State administration, based on voluntary 
easements which would disperse essential 
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control among landowners rather than lodge 
it clearly in public lands. 

Surely Congress cannot overlook the fact 
that because the State found the task beyond 
its ability, the help of Washington was 
sought and accepted by Governors and legis- 
latures alike. The ted reversal of this 
well-founded policy is akin to the opposi- 
tion’s earlier proposal to turn the rivers over 
to the Forest Service rather than the Nation- 
al Park Service. This suggests a desire for 
looser control—or no control at all. 

To approach the near unanimity which 
may be politically necessary to save the 
rivers, concession after concession has been 
made to the opposition. The area of the res- 
ervation was reduced. Scenic easements 
were authorized. Hunting was sanctioned. 
Life tenures of landowners were granted. 
And so on. Now the opponents describe 
these concessions incorporated in the pend- 
ing bill as weaknesses. If weaknesses they be 
it must be remembered at whose demand 
they were written into what was indeed orig- 
inally a superior plan. 

Those who would preserve the rivers as 
nearly as possible in their present, free-flow- 
ering state are moved by sincere appreciation 
of a natural treasure e to ever more 
damaging exploitation. In this, they con- 
tinue to be reasonable. Though the national 
interest is overriding, respect is being shown 
for lesser interests. There is no threat of a 
roughshod raid of expropriation. 

There is ample reassurance in the pending 
bill's provision for the establishment of an 
Ozark National Rivers Commission. Its seven 
Missouri members are to guide the Secretary 
of the Interior in the development and gov- 
ernance of the reserve. The Secretary him- 
self is to designate one member; two are to 
serve on the recommendation of the Gover- 
nor, and four on the recommendation of the 
county courts of Carter, Dent, Shannon, and 
Texas Counties. How much more may be 
asked in reason for a project which was, after 
all, not initiated in Washington but in Jef- 
ferson City? 

We hope Congress will agree that the time 
has come at last for action. Governor Dalton 
speaks for the overwhelming majority of Mis- 
sourians when he asks the National Park 
Service to save the Ozark streams, 


[From the Columbia Missourian, Apr. 17, 
1963] 
OZARK PARĘ BILL 

A bill to preserve a 94,000-acre area 
stretching for 140 miles along the Current 
and Jacks Fork Rivers in the southeastern 
Missouri Ozarks is attracting national atten- 
tion in Washington. More than 40 persons, 
mostly Missourians, crowded the Senate In- 
terior Committee session and a House sub- 
committee meeting recently. 

The bill was proposed by Senators STUART 
SYMINGTON and Epwarp V. Lone and Repre- 
sentative RICHARD ICHORD, all of Missouri. 
The 94,000-acre area consists of strips along 
a 100-mile reach of the Current River and a 
39-mile reach of the Jacks Fork River, a 
tributary of the Current. 

The purpose of the p reserve is, 
under administration by the National Park 
Service, to preserve the natural beauties of 
the area and make it more accessible to pub- 
lic use for fishing, hunting, camping, hiking, 
and float trips on the rivers. 

But the opposition to the bill charges that 
the Federal Government “only wants to get a 
foot in the door with these national rivers 
bills.” Opponents want to turn over the 
rivers to the Forest Service rather than the 
National Park Service, and concession after 
concession has been made to the opposition; 
the area of the reservation was reduced, 
scenic easements were authorized, hunting 
was sanctioned, life tenures of landowners 
Were granted, and so on down the line. 

Supporters of the proposal have eliminated 
the Eleven Point River area in Oregon 
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County and a reach of the Current River in 
Ripley County. The entire area now is in 
Representative IcHorp’s district, in Dent, 
Shannon, Carter, and Texas Counties, 

The opponents are mostly those who own 
lands in the area. They are trying to 
satisfy their own interests. 

The bill will not only preserve the beauties 
of the Ozarks, but it would also help rehab- 
ilitate the eastern Ozark ds eco- 
nomically and biologically. It will protect 
the area against strip logging, dams, and 
slum real estate development. 

The proposed bill, if passed, will eventually 
increase tourist visits from the present esti- 
mated 1 million to several million yearly in 
the near future. The tourist business now 
brings almost $10 million a year into the 
area, compared to only $2 million for 
farming. 

It is clear that the public interest far out- 
weighs the private interests that are in oppo- 
sition. It is therefore hoped the Congress 
will act to safeguard the Ozark rivers by the 
National Park Service in the public interest. 


[From the St. Joseph (Mo.) News Press, Apr. 
19, 1963] 


WILDERNESS AREAS 


For 6 years, Congress has been consider- 
ing passage of a wilderness bill: Two years 
ago the Senate passed such a bill, which died 
in the House. In those 2 years, mining and 
lumber companies have gobbled up quite a 
chunk of wilderness area and have estab- 
lished claims on other tracts. 

As the population increases, wild areas are 
decreasing. There are not many spots left 
where one can meditate in the primitive 
woods, unspoiled by the hand of man. 

The bill before Congress is not a drain on 
the Federal Treasury. Senator GEORGE Mc- 
Govern, of South Dakota, a cosponsor of the 
bill, points out that no expenditure of public 
money is involved. The land is already 
owned by the Government. The bill does, 
however, insure that these areas be preserved 
for present and future generations. 

There are cultural, inspirational, recrea- 
tional, and scientific values involved. There 
needs to be some place where a person can 
get away from the blare of loudspeakers, the 
whine of tires on the highways, the sounds 
of the city. This is America as our fore- 
fathers found it. 

And when the areas are made safe from 
encroachment, we have one more hope: That 
we don’t build a crisscross of roads through 
them. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF IN- 


DEPENDENCE OF ISRAEL 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 


want to join with its many other friends 
around the world in wishing happy 
birthday to the State of Israel on the 
15th anniversary of its founding as an 
independent nation. 

It has been my privilege to visit Israel 
several times during the past two 
decades, and I have been amazed by the 
great progress which has taken place 
there. There has been great progress 
both in the development of democratic 
institutions and in the work of the 
Israelis toward making the desert bloom 
for the benefit of the millions who have 
come, and still come, to this land of 
promise to make a nev life for them- 
selves and their children. 


niversary messages to Israel from Mayor 
Wagner of New York and President 
Kennedy. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(By Irving Spiegel) 
to Israel's 15th anniversary as a nation. 


pendence Day before an audience of 1,500. 
He urged the city’s citizens to join in the 
celebration in harmony and brotherhood. 

The anniversary, which is celebrated under 
the Hebrew calendar of the fifth of Iyar that 
fell yesterday, was tempered by the death 
last week of President Itzhak Ben-Zvi, of 
Israel. 

In issuing his proclamation, Mayor * 
read a special message from President 
nedy addressed to Acting President 
Luz, of Israel. 

The President’s message eulogized Presi- 
dent Ben-Zvi as one who had “left his im- 
print on a vital and fruitful era of Israel’s 
history; his wisdom and patience, his gentle 
but sure leadership were evident in every 
aspect of the nation’s life. 

In halling Israel’s splendid growth and 
achievement in the last 15 years, President 
Kennedy said that “new frontiers have been 
explored, a haven and a new way of life 
have been provided for countless thousands, 
and new and paths have been 
charted for the nation; we look forward with 
you to future proud horizons.” 

In answering messages, Premier David 
Ben-Gurion, of Israel, expressed gratification 
over President Kennedy's message, saying, 
“It gives eloquent expression to the close 
bonds of friendship between our two 

es.” 

Mr. Ben-Gurion wrote that the celebra- 
tion of Israel's Independence Day “by the 
greatest city in the world and the city with 
the largest number of Jews, is a source of 
pride and inspiration | to the people of Israel 
and to me personally.” 

With American and Israeli flags in the 
background, Mayor Wagner lauded Israel's 
economic, social, and political accomplish- 
ments of the last 15 years. He cited Israel’s 
position as a “bastion of democracy, a bul- 
wark of freedom” in the Middle East. 

MAYOR CITES ARAB THREAT 

Despite these accomplishments,.the Mayor 
said that the existence of Israel is again 
being menaced. He called attention to the 
recent merger of Syria, Iraq, and Egypt, say- 
ing that these Arab States “apparently 
united, turn eyes—unfortunately full of 
hatred—in the direction of the tiny democ- 
racy of Israel.” 

The mayor’s proclamation was accepted by 
Katriel Katz, Israel’s Consul General in New 
York, The ceremonies opened with the play- 
ing of the “Star-Spangled Banner” and Is- 
rael’s national anthem, “Hatkivah,” by the 
department of sanitation band. 

There were messages hailing Israel's anni- 
versary. Joseph Ratner, chairman of the 
American Israeli Religious Cultural Society, 
appealed to the free world to saf 
against threats of the Arab States. 
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QUESTION AND REPORT PERIOD 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
proposal to establish a question-and- 
report period in the Senate has received 
enthusiastic approval in the Senate and 
in the press. 

Last week I drew the Senate's atten- 
tion to a Washington Post editorial ap- 
proving the proposal to question Cabi- 
net members on the floor of the Senate. 
The senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] also endorsed the proposal 
last week, and his name was added as a 
cosponsor of the resolution which would 
amend our rules to allow such a ques- 
tion period, Senate Resolution 120. 

On March 12, the Johnson City Press 
Chronicle also editorially endorsed this 
idea, The Press Chronicle is a very high- 
ly respected daily newspaper which is 
published in Johnson City, Tenn., by Mr. 
Carl Jones. 

The Press Chronicle editorial empha- 
sized the fact that the Senate needs a 
fresh source of initiative in governmen- 
tal affairs, and agreed with my idea 
that the Senate would obtain such ini- 
tiative by means of the question-and- 
report period. 

In recent years, we have observed the 
growing strength of the executive and 
judicial branches of this Government. 
I think it is very important that the 
legislative branch continue to grow and 

as an institution, so that we 
will maintain the equilibrium which is 
necessary in our system of checks and 
balances. 


Mr. President, I am proud that the 
Johnson City Press Chronicle agrees 
with me that the question-and- 
period would give the Senate fresh ini- 
tiative in our governmental affairs, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed following my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We AGREE, SENATOR 

Quite often we find ourselves in disagree- 
ment with Senator Estes KEFAUVER. How- 
ever, we have always been in accord with his 
proposal that Congress adopt a technique of 
the British House of Commons—the question 


In Britain, Cabinet members appear 
ically in Commons to report on their 
activities and answer questions from Mem- 
bers of Parliament. Thus there is liaison be- 
tween the two branches of government. 

When he was serving in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, KEFAUVER proposed that the 
question period be introduced there, but 
nothing came of it. Now he is asking that 
the Senate take the initiative. 

In urging action, the Senator says: “The 
question period would give the Senate a 
fresh source of initiative in governmental 
affairs. It would give Senators direct and 
fuller information with regard to the op- 
eration of all departments—not just those 
supervised by their committees. 

“It would also give the Cabinet members 
a chance to advance their directly 
to all Members of the Senate. I think the 
report-and-question period would be eyen 
better suited to the Senate than it would be 
to the House of Representatives, because of 
the smaller membership and the intimate 
mature of it.” 

We agree. 
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And we think government would be more 
responsible, on both administrative and leg- 
islative levels, by adoption of this practice. 


GORDON R. CLAPP 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it 
was with deep regret that I learned of 
the death this past Sunday evening of 
Gordon R. Clapp, former Chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

He was a good and admired personal 
friend. He was a champion of those 
things in our natural and social envi- 
ronment that can be shaped to make a 
better life for all people. He was cer- 
tainly a friend of the people of my State 
and of the six other States of the TVA 
area. 

Gordon Clapp’s service to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, in my opin- 
ion, was as its spirited defender against 
the many efforts that were made in the 
1950’s to dismember it. But for him, I 
am confident, this great experiment for 
the benefit of so many of our people 
might well have been abandoned or at 
least sharply curtailed. And his ex- 
ample was surely an inspiration for those 
who carried on the fight to preserve the 
TVA after his departure from it in 1954. 

It was characteristic of Gordon Clapp 
that after leaving the TVA, he entered 
into a consulting partnership with his 
predecessor as TVA Chairman, Mr. 
David E. Lilienthal. Their organization 
helped to bring forth a “little TVA” in 
Iran and was, at Mr. Clapp’s death, 
working on similar resource develop- 
ment projects in many other parts of the 
world. 

Mr. President, many of the highlights 
of Mr. Clapp’s full and dedicated life 
are outlined in an obituary appearing 
in today’s New York Times. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this article be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, 
also, an editorial of the Washington Post 
of May 1. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the New York (N. T.) Times, May 1, 

1963] 

Gorpon R. Crarr, Ex-TVA Aw, DES— 
CHARMAN OF AGENCY From 1946 To 1954 
Was PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION EXPERT—FOR- 
MER CITY OFFICIAL—SERVED UNDER GULICK 
BEFORE JOINING Davip LILIENTHAL IN CON- 
SULTING Firm 
Gordon R. Clapp, former Chairman of 

the Tennessee Valley Authority and an au- 

thority on public administration, died Sun- 
day evening of a heart attack in his ap- 
partment in Stewart House at 70 East 10th 

Street. He was 57 years old. 

At his death, Mr. Clapp was president of 
the Development and Resources Corp., a con- 
sulting firm at 50 Broadway. Before becom- 
ing associated with David E. Lilienthal, his 
predecessor as TVA Chairman, in the con- 

sulting organization in 1955, Mr. Clapp had 
served for a little more than a year as dep- 

uty city administrator under Dr. Luther H. 

Gulick. 

Mr. Clapp had been with the TVA from its 
inception in 1933 until 1954. He had been 
successively assistant director and then di- 
rector of personnel, general manager and for 
the final 8 years Chairman. He was ap- 
pointed Chairman when President Harry S. 
Truman named Mr. Lilienthal to head the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
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When Mr. Clapp's term expired in 1954, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower failed to re- 
appoint him, and he took the city post, in 
which he was concerned principally with 
public power policy and administration. His 
additional assignments were described by Dr. 
Gulick as Maison with the department of 
water supply, gas and electricity and the 
department of health, with particular refer- 
ence to water fluoridation; slum clearance 
and public housing, development and ad- 
ministration of the city’s personnel system 
and installation of its career and salary plan. 

CONDUCTED POWER STUDY 

Mr, Clapp also conducted a long study of 
how the city could obtain power to operate 
its subway most efficiently and inexpensively. 
He that St. Lawrence River power 
might be the answer, a proposal that Robert 
Moses, then chairman of the State power 
authority, termed “fantastic.” 

The Development and Resources Corp. was 
formed in 1955 by the investment banking 
firm of Lazard Frères & Co., with Mr. Lilien- 
thal as chairman and chief executive officer. 
One of its major projects has been a water- 
power system in the Province of Khuzistan, 
a largely desert area in southwestern Iran. 
The multimillion-dollar Khuzistan project 
is known as Iran's Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. Last month Mr. Clapp and Mr, Lilienthal 
attended dedication ceremonies of the Pah- 
levi Dam across the Dez River, the first major 
structure of 14 projected dams in the vast 


The corporation currently has work under- 
way in Puerto Rico, South America and West 
Africa, and has operated in other parts of 
the world. 

Mr. Clapp was chairman of the United 
Nations Commission for Economic Survey of 
the Middle East in 1949. Earlier, he was a 
member of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education from 1936 to 1939 and 
chairman of the committee on employe re- 
Jations in public service of the civil service 
assembly in 1942. 


-CITED FOR COURAGEOUS FIGHT 


In 1956, Mr. Clapp received the annual 
award of the New York chapter of the League 
of Industrial Democracy. He was cited for 
his “wise and courageous fight for civil lib- 
erties, racial justice, and social betterment.” 
At the award ceremony a message from 
Gov. Frank G. Clement of Tennessee praised 
Mr. Clapp for “his contribution to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the defense 
potential of America’s national economy.” 

A native of Ellsworth, Wis., Mr. Clapp 
graduated from Lawrence College in 1927 
and received a master of arts degree from 
the University of Chicago. From 1927 to 
1933 he was director of admissions and as- 
sistant dean of Lawrence, which awarded 
him an honorary doctor of laws degree in 
1947. 

Mr. Clapp was a trustee of the American 
University at Beirut, Lebanon, and a mem- 
ber of the American University at Beirut. 
He had been editor in chief of The Public 
Administration Review and was the author 
of “The TVA: An Approach to the Develop- 
ment of a Region.” 

The book contains six lectures Mr, Clapp 
gave at the University of Chicago on the 
world’s largest integrated electric power 
system. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Mary 
Chase Peek; two sons, Rufus Carvel and 
Gordon Russell Clapp; three brothers, 
Newell, Norman and Carvel Clapp, and two 
grandchildren. Norman Clapp is Admini- 
Rural Electrification 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
May 1, 1963] 
Gorpvon R. CLAPP 


Almost all of Gordon Clapp’s crowded, 
productive life was devoted to public serv- 
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ice in the areas of conservation and re- 
source development. He was in the great 
tradition of the American pioneer—a pursuer 
of horizons and an opener of frontiers. For 
20 years, from its very beginning, he played 
a vital role in the growth of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the last 8 of them as its 
chairman. His imagination and zeal con- 
tributed invaluably to the effectiveness of 
that beneficient agency in reinvigorating, 
enriching and democratizing a great region 
of the United States. When he left the 
TVA in 1954, he served for a short while as 
deputy city administrator of New York and 
then became president of the Development 
and Resources Corp., a private concern with 
wide interests in the promotion of progress 
in far parts of the earth, 

Gordon Clapp combined the best qualities 
of the educator and the entrepreneur. He 
was a man of learning with much theoreti- 
cal knowledge who had at the same time a 
knack for getting things done. He believed 
deeply in the best values of democracy and 
applied them wherever he worked so that in- 
dividual freedom and improved race relations 
and social advancement were byproducts 
of his efforts to promote economic develop- 
ment. His untimely death at 57 is a heavy 
loss to a nation which has grown to great- 
ness on the basis of just such qualities and 
capacities. 


THE GRAIN TRADE IN A CHANGING 
WORLD 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, re- 
cently there has come to my attention a 
thoughtful address by Mr. Michel Fri- 
bourg entitled “The Grain Trade in a 
Changing World.” Mr. Fribourg, presi- 
dent of the Continental Grain Co., 
has had a wealth of experience in the 
field to which he addresses his remarks. 
Iam confident that the Members of Con- 
gress will find his thoughts on this im- 
portant problem of great interest. I 
ask unanimous consent that his address 
before the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association meeting in New Or- 
leans on March 14 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘THe GRAIN TRADE IN A CHANGING WORLD 

(By Michel Fribourg) 

Gentlemen, I consider it a great privilege 
and an honor, to address you today at your 
annual convention. The subject I have 
selected: “The Grain Trade in a Changing 
World” is broad in scope. What are the 
general political and economic trends, which 
will affect agriculture in the future? Can 
a dynamic grain trade adapt itself to chang- 
ing conditions and evolve positive programs 
for action? We are all interested in these 
vital questions. I will try to give you cer- 
tain thoughts I have which will serve as 
guidelines. I don't profess any particular 
insight into these difficult problems, nor do 
I claim to have all the answers. You may 
challenge my ideas, though some of them 
will only be proven right or wrong in the 
passing of time. 

Let's first take a look at the major trends 
in our American agriculture. They are all 
familiar to you: 

1. The trend toward larger farms—mostly 
family farms. 

2. Toward fewer farmers, and 

3. The movement from the farms to the 
cities. 

This is nothing new: the number of farms 
has been declining for over 40 years and the 
elimination has been mostly in the group of 
small marginal farmers. 
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An adjustment in agriculture is taking 
place faster than many have been willing to 
admit. Those able to adjust have been mov- 
ing out of farming, The older, less flexible 
small operators have remained on the farms 
but, as they disappear, they are not being 
replaced, and their farms are being absorbed 
into the larger ones. 

Government programs will gradually lose 
their importance. These programs have 
been aimed at assisting adjustments in agri- 
culture without undue hardship to farmers. 
We are in complete agreement with this 
objective. I believe, however, that we are 
achieving adjustments at a rapid rate. In 
time, it will become unnecessary to protect 
the marginal farmer who derives his main 
income from his small farm. Even with the 
artificial supports he is getting today, he 
has a hard time making a living simply be- 
cause he does not produce enough. There- 
fore, as regrettable as it may seem, he can- 
not survive economically and will disappear 
in the long run. As a result, and as our 
Nation becomes more urban, public opinion 
will not allow Congress to grant large sub- 
sidies to larger and more wealthy farmers. 
Lawmakers are likely to become increasingly 
critical of programs which increase Treasury 
expenditures and increase food costs, 

It may seem optimistic to anticipate a 
reduction in the importance of Government 
programs in agriculture at a time when 
there is considerable pressure from some 
quarters for more Government controls on 
price, production, and marketing. But I 
would not be surprised to see a turn in 
the other direction sooner than one might 
imagine. 

We will, of course, have a transition pe- 
riod when it will still be necessary to pro- 
vide some income assistance to the mar- 
ginal farmer. During this time, I believe 
the soundest approach to the problem is 
the one of direct payments to farmers. 
Congress and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, at the suggestion and with the ap- 
proval of the grain trade, have adopted this 
method for the 1963-64 corn crop. They 
should be complimented for putting into 
application this completely new program 
for grain, which will provide substantial sav- 
ing to the Government, give a fair return 
to farmers, and lower prices to consumers. 
By allowing a free flow of all corn produc- 
tion through marketing channels, the grain 
trade will be able to accomplish its normal 
function in the most economical fashion, I 
am strongly in favor of extending this sys- 
tem to other farm commodities, and first of 
all to wheat, as I believe it offers many more 
attractive features than the certificate plan. 

If we get a shift to fewer controls—and 
I have no doubt that this will happen—it 
will mean that price supports will be grad- 
ually reduced, resulting in lower grain 
prices, American agriculture and the grain 
trade will have to adjust to this situation. 
This adjustment can be made without un- 
necessary hardships. We can foresee new 
scientific and technological advances which 
will enable farmers to sell more bushels per 
acre. As productivity is increased, per 
bushel costs of production will decrease. 
Farmers, though receiving lower prices, will 
still have fair returns and consumers will 
be paying less. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent (and 
the more successful farmers have recognized 
this for a long time) that farming is a busi- 
ness, not merely a way of life. Farmers 
have acted as successful businessmen. 
They have increased their size of business 
by use of more capital and have devised 
means of cutting cost. 

The entire agricultural industry has been 
adjusting to change. In the urbanization of 
our society, the population growth has been 
primarily in the coastal regions, which were 
already food deficit areas. Processing of food, 
including the feeding of beef and production 
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of poultry, is tending to be located near the 
population centers rather than close to the 
sources of feed. This reduces costs and im- 
proves service to consumers. More grain is 
being fed than ever before, but a smaller 
proportion on the farm where produced. In 
the 1961 crop year, less than 60 percent of 
the corn raised in the United States was fed 
on the farms as compared with over 75 per- 
cent 20 years ago. Besides, a much larger 
share of our grain production is now being 
exported than was the case only a few years 
ago. In other words, more grain, in both 
absolute and relative terms, is moving from 
farms. This means that more grain will 
have to be transported over longer distances. 
There will be more opportunities for us, as it 
will bring an expansion in our volume of 
trade, but it will also require some major 
adjustments in our country and terminal 
elevator investments. Some locations and 
types of elevators will become obsolete— 
some already have—but new challenges will 
also bring rewards to the farsighted opera- 
tors. 

In line with these trends, it will become 
increasingly important that the grain trade 
move its products at the cheapest possible 
cost. One of the great areas for innovation 
and change in our grain industry will be 
in the field of transportation. As you all 
know, transportation of grains is under- 
going a rapid evolution. For years, Govern- 
ment regulations limited the ability of rail- 
roads to adjust their rate structure to meet 
changes and competition. This had the 
effect of reducing rail traffic of bulk com- 
modities to the benefit of freer truck and 
water movements. We, in the grain trade, 
have taken full advantage of these cheaper 
types of transportation. 

President Kennedy’s message on trans- 
portation completely reversed previous Gov- 
ernment policy. The President proposes the 
removal of minimum rail rate controls. This 
move will give the railroad an equal oppor- 
tunity to compete with the other modes 
of transportation. As advocates of competi- 
tive free enterprise, we should wholeheart- 
edly endorse the President's policy. And yet, 
a great number of industries, including 
many in the grain trade are fighting for 
maintenance of historic rate patterns. In 
many cases they have opposed rate reduc- 
tions. This attitude may be attributed to 
any of the following reasons: to the fear 
of losing certain short-range benefits; to a 
concern that sharp rate reductions might 
create general chaos; to a lowering of 
profits through increased competition; or 
even simply a resistance to any change. 
Whatever the causes are, I just cannot, on 
such a vital issue as this, agree to a position 
that is in flagrant contradiction with the 
basic objectives we are all pursuing. We 
should not compromise on the question of 
competitive free enterprise. We, as Conti- 
nental Grain, fully support the liberalization 
of rail rates. We are in favor of the cheapest 
transportation costs that will help increase 
the price to the farmer and reduce it to the 
consumer. This is one of our main functions 
and we cannot afford to sidetrack this 
challenge. 

With lower grain prices and lower trans- 
portation costs, I am of the opinion that 
we can substantially increase our food con- 
sumption beyond the normal increase which 
takes place with population growth. 

Although nearly everyone in the United 
States receives enough or even too many 
calories, many do not have the kind of diets 
they want or need. American consumers, 
acting in a free market, have demonstrated 
they want more meat and less starchy foods. 
Moreover, they want to substitute more beef 
for other meats. In our country, few people, 
if any, cannot afford as much bread as they 
wish, but many have to restrict the amount 
of beef they eat. Is it too much to expect 
that beef be available without undue sacri- 
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fices to all consumers? The point is that it 
takes eight times more grain to produce a 
pound of beef than a pound of bread. It 
takes three time more grain to produce a 
pound of beef than a pound of frying 
chicken. And, it takes twice as much grain 
to produce a pound of beef than a pound of 
pork. We, in the grain trade, can assist in 
increasing beef production and usage of 
grain by reducing grain marketing costs. 

Optimistic as I am on the possibility of 
increasing usage of grain in the United 
States, we must also expand our exports. A 
hard road lies ahead of us, as we see the im- 
mediate picture; however, tremendous op- 
portunities will develop. It will not be a 
one-way street. Many countries lack dollars 
to buy the grain they want. Others are try- 
ing to protect their own grain farmers by 
high import duties. However, solutions will 
be found. I believe we are only at the 
threshold of our potential growth in volume 
of exports. Having the cheapest and most 
abundant source of supply facing an under- 
fed and increasing world population, how 
can U.S. grain exports fail to increase? 

Great political, social, and economic 
changes are occurring on the international 
scene. I emphasize these three aspects, be- 
cause there is a tendency to view them sepa- 
rately, whereas in my mind, they cannot be 
disassociated. Political and social considera- 
tions influence economic reality and vice 
versa. I am specifically thinking of the 
trend toward integration of nations, the de- 
cline of colonialism, and the creation of new 
independent nations, and the struggle be- 
tween the Communist and non-Communist 
blocs. 

The emergence of the European Common 
Market raises many differing opinions as to 
the future of U.S. grain exports to this im- 
portant dollar area. There are two schools 
of thought on the subject. Pessimists be- 
lieve the Common Market will move toward 
self-sufficiency and thereby reduce imports 
of U.S. products. Optimists believe that the 
Common Market will increase the standard 
of living in the member countries to such 
proportions that they will substantially boost 
imports of our farm products. 

I believe the situation is somewhat differ- 
ent for wheat than for coarse grains. If the 
ultimate support price in the Community 
is set high, it will stimulate production and 
severely curtail our exports of filler wheats, 
If the support is set low, we can look forward 
to a satisfactory movement for several years. 

As to coarse grains, production in the Com- 
mon Market will increase, but demand will 
increase even more, especially if support 
prices are set low. Therefore, the key is the 
level of price supports and our Government 
officials have rightly stressed the need for low 
prices in the Community. But, “We should 
practice what we preach.” We must, there- 
fore, first lower our prices to the consumer 
at home and set the example for others to 
follow. 

American agriculture has gone through a 
very difficult period over the last 15 years, 
but we now see a possibility that we might 
find some solutions to our problems. Eu- 
rope’s trends are similar to the ones I have 
described in our own agriculture, only they 
are—with the exception of production per 
acre—at the point we were 20 to 30 years 
ago. Europe is unaware of what burdensome 
grain stocks mean. We should urge her to 
learn from our past mistakes and benefit 
from our experiences. The sooner she real- 
izes the folly of high support prices and all 
their consequences, the better off will she be, 
and so will we. 

I would now like to dispel what I believe 
are some misconceptions about the European 
Common Market. First of all, I hear and 
read everywhere about the new levy system 
which has been set up and creates a tariff 
wall around the Six. The only thing new is 
the name levy and the fact that the levy is 
uniform for all countries. For years, there 
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have been import taxes on grains in Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany. The major differ- 
ence is that today, European wheat has a 
price advantage of $1 per ton within the 
Common Market, compared with imported 
wheat of the same quality, and that this 
advantage may be increased as the integra- 
tion proceeds. This affects us only in our 
soft wheat exports. Most of the wheat we 
sell to Europe is the hard variety type which 
is not in direct competition with soft Euro- 
pean wheats. 

We are disturbed, and rightly so, by the 
idea that Europe wants to build a protection- 
ist community. But let’s be realistic about 
this. The European Common Market wants 
to become an integrated economic union. 
By gradual steps, they will equalize the dif- 
ferent price supports of each of the members 
of the Community until, by 1970, there will 
be one price and complete freedom of trade 
within the Market. Is this not logical? We 
have this same freedom within our own 
frontiers. If this is to be achieved, and our 
foreign policy has backed this integration 
since the end of World War II, we will have 
to get used to the idea, as the Europeans 


-will have to, themselves, of thinking not of 
‘France, or Germany, or Holland as separate 


entities, but of Europe, if not as yet politi- 
cally united, at least economically. And 
then, we will come to understand that cer- 
tain restrictions from outside competition 
might become necessary within that free 
trading area. After all, could we conceive, in 
our own country, free entry of all grains 
without giving some protection to our farm- 
ers? We do have import tariffs on some 
grains, quotas on others, and even prohibi- 
tion of imports on some agricultural prod- 
ucts, and yet, surely we do not consider our- 
selves as a protectionist country. 

Recent developments, highlighted by the 
refusal of General de Gaulle to let Great 
Britain enter the Common Market at this 
stage, and his concept of a “Europe for the 
Europeans” appears surely as a major set- 
back for the Western World and for President 
Kennedy’s grand design of the Atlantic Com- 
munity. Without doubt it came as a great 
shock to all of us. This situation might be 
with us for quite some time, but I am con- 
vinced that, eventually, the Atlantic Com- 
munity will become a reality. It will just 
take longer than its original creators antici- 
pated. “Rome was not built in a day.” 

As Jean Monnet of France, the “father of 
the Common Market,” said a few months ago, 
speaking about the future relationship of 
the United States with the European Eco- 
nomic Community: “America, which has 
always taken its decisions alone, must now 
take its decisions in consultation with others, 
The Common Market countries have had 
to learn this. Now America is beginning to 
learn it. In the years ahead,” he goes on, 
“I think America’s greatest psychological 
problem—far greater than any material 
one—will be in adapting to this new rela- 
tionship with Europe and the world.” 

The integration of the European economic 
bloc is still very far from being completed. 
and it may need to be strengthened further 
before it can take on new responsibilities. 

I have just returned a few days ago from 
Paris. My observations are that De Gaulle'a 
position has retarded economic and political 
integration in Europe. Talking to people 
from the different European countries, I 
was amazed at the strong nationalistic feel- 
ings which have emerged again, in France as 
well as in all other five countries of the 
Common Market. Whereas enthusiasm over 
the possibilities of European integration had 
relegated national sentiment to second place, 
Britain's exclusion from the Community and 
De Gaulle’s bid for leadership and domina- 
tion of Europe in close association with Ger- 
many, has stirred up again all the reserva- 
tions and balance-of-power arguments, 
which had remained dormant. 


Europe can become an economic and polit- 
ical entity only if each nation is willing to 
give up some of its prerogatives for the 
benefit of all and forget old ideas of suprem- 
acy. Principles of equality and give-and- 
take have to prevail if the Community is ever 
to become a reality. A crisis has arisen, 
which is serious. It will surely slow down the 
integration process, but most people believe 
that, in time, it will be surmounted: Europe 
is too deeply committed to the Common Mar- 
ket today. The great unknown remains: 
Who will be the young leaders of tomorrow 
and what attitudes will they adopt, as 
older statesmen gradually disappear from the 
political scene? 

We may be disappointed for political and 
defense reasons that Britain has not yet been 
accepted into the Common Market. From 
our own agricultural point of view, we many 
find it a welcome development. A closer 
association can be developed between Britain 
and the Commonwealth. The British market 
for grain will remain open to us with few 
or no tariff barriers. This probably would 
not have been the case, had Britain entered 
the Common Market under complete Euro- 
pean terms. 7 

Furthermore, as long as Britain stays out 
of the Common Market, the Scandinavian 
countries will hesitate to join it. If, on the 
other hand, Spain and Portugal could be 
induced to enter into some kind of economic 
association with us, we would be retaining 
some of our major grain customers in 
Europe. An expanded European Free Trade 
Association could yet become viable. We 
would then be able to face the European 
Economic Community with a position of 
greater strength than we can today. Our 
bargaining power would be enhanced im- 
measurably for further negotiations toward 
the more complete integration of the two 
economic blocs into a true Atlantic 
Community. 

We are deeply concerned with the pros- 
pects for grain exports to Western Europe. 
This area, along with Japan and a few other 

countries, provide the outlet for 

our sales in convertible currencies. Such 

sales account for about 60 percent of our 

of agricultural products. These are 

the type of sales which aid our balance of 

payments and contribute to the economic 
progress of our Nation. 

But today, a great part of our grain exports 
are being made under special programs, 
primarily to the developing countries. 
These are concessional sales and donations. 
Payments are made in a variety of ways: 
local, nonconvertible currencies, barter, and 
long-term credits. In any event, they imply 
smaller dollar earnings to the United States 
than commercial sales. This is particularly 
true when one considers that most of the 
local currencies are loaned, or given to the 

countries for economic 
development. 


Political and social factors have dominated 
our thinking in our foreign policy toward 
developing countries, and I believe this is 
fully justified. From a humanitarian point 
of view, we have taken the position that 
poverty has to be eliminated and that the 
undernourishment, which is still prevalent 
today, of the great majority of the people 
in those areas, must disappear. We are com- 
mitted to the raising of the standard of liv- 
ing in the world. This is our most potent 
economic weapon in our struggle with the 
Communist bloc, and, if this can be achieved, 
then our chances of ultimate success are 
substantial. 

But these special programs, with all their 
attractive features, are not the complete 
answer to these problems. Recipient coun- 
tries have & certain reluctance to receive aid, 
with the indirect political implications they 
see connected with it. It does not achieve 
one of the most important aims of these 
less developed countries: the expansion of 
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their export trade, vital for their develop- 
ment and growth in living standards. After 
all, the countries which we refer to as under- 
developed, earn between $30 and $40 billion 
a year from foreign trade. This is 6 to 8 
times as much as the $5 billion they receive 
in foreign aid. For them trade is aid. If 
we can help them increase their dollar earn- 
ings through exports, we will also be help- 
ing ourselves. We are sellers as well as buy- 
ers in the international markets, and the 
amount we sell is directly affected by the 
level of development in our customers: com- 
pare Holland, to which we export goods for 
a value of $52 per inhabitant, with India, 
which buys 69 cents worth per inhabitant. 

We are no longer in a position, with our 
international deficits and loss of gold to 
squander our resources. We need to pro- 
duce as many dollars as possible through the 
sale of our agricultural products. We have 
had some success in this endeavor. After 
the war large scale Marshall plan aid was 
provided to a financially insolvent Europe. 
This helped build up Europe which became 
a dollar buyer. More recently the same has 
been true of Japan and now of Spain. How- 
ever through maintaining aid where it is 
most needed I feel we could switch more 
rapidly to dollar sales of our grains in some 
of the developing countries. 

If we are to export our grain to develop- 
ing countries for dollars we must give them 
an opportunity to earn dollars. It is a simple 
economic fact that if a nation wants to 
export it must import. I would like to pro- 
pose the following plan to aid developing 
countries increase their dollar earning power. 
In addition to paying the world price for 
specified goods which we import from the 
developing countries the United States might 
consider paying them a certain over-price. 
This over-price would be variable with fluctu- 
ation in the world market but would guar- 
antee developing countries a certain mini- 
mum price. The widest over-price premium 
would be paid when world markets are most 
depressed and none would be paid above a 
certain world price level. The over-price 
premiums should be set aside and applied 
partly to the purchase of U.S. grains and 
partly to the purchase of U.S. industrial 
goods, 

I realize this plan may be some 
of the principles of GATT, but these and 
other differences could be worked out. Such 
a scheme would, of course, be a subsidy to 
developing countries; in fact, we would be 
giving direct payments for the production 
of some goods in specified countries. This 
would have certain definite advantages to 
both the United States and the developing 
countries. The United States would receive 
some dollar earnings from our grain sales. 
It would enable our nonagricultural indus- 
tries to sell more manufactured goods. This 
could prove a competitive advantage, when 
the developing countries take their place as 
regular dollar buyers. By temporarily paying 
higher than world prices for certain ma- 
terials from these developing countries, we 
would help stabilize their economies. Prices 
they would receive from the export of their 
goods would not be subjected to sharp world 
market fluctuations. At the same time, the 
foreign producer, not getting the direct ben- 
efit from this increased price, would not be 
encouraged to expand production beyond the 
normal world demand. 

I believe a system of subsidy or over-price 
such as I have discussed, is preferable to a 
widely recommended scheme of international 
commodity agreements. I base this on ob- 
servations of the actual operations of the 
International Wheat Agreement. Interna- 
tional commodity agreements can work only 
when they make economic sense to all par- 
ticipants. As now conceived, I consider their 
value extremely limited as stabilizers of 
world prices, and not likely to be very bind- 
ing on quantity guarantees, whenever they 
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are put to a test for any of these reasons. 
Besides, they allow those countries which do 
not participate, to increase their share of 
the market at the expense of those countries 
which abide by the rules. This has been 
the case for the Eastern bloc countries 
which, until recently, stayed out of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. Would it be 
conceivable for the International Wheat 
Agreement to survive, if prices remained for 
an extended period of time at the high or 
low range, without any changes being made? 
Great Britain was a member after the war, 
when there were severe shortages, but re- 
fused to continue in 1953 when it no longer 
appeared advantageous. 

It would be similarly unthinkable that 
an importing country, if it became self- 
sufficient, would continue to take its import 
quota indefinitely. Within a very broad 
framework, these agreements can have some 
value, but mostly, I believe, as a forum for 
countries to discuss mutual problems, to 
learn from the experiences, good or bad, of 
one another, and to reach certain under- 
standings of a technical nature. 

A most important accomplishment could 
be to develop close cooperation on providing 
aid programs for the developing countries. 

This is somewhat in line with one of the 
objectives of the so-called Baumgartner pro- 

. An ex-Governor of the Bank of 
France and an outstanding financier, Mr. 
Baumgartner has evolved a plan for world- 
wide commodity agreements, which has had 
the full backing of the French Government. 
He has devised an ingenious concept, and on 
the surface, makes it appear as If it solved 
both our agricultural problems created by 
the Common Market agricultural policy, and 
our international balance of payments. 

The basic provision of the Baumgartner 
plan is an agreement between major wheat 
producers (he takes wheat as a first step) 
and the Common Market countries to in- 
crease the world export price of wheat to the 
level of the European support price. This 
theory could have considerable appeal, but, 
in reality, it has many flaws. I cannot go 
over all of them, but I can point out that it 
cannot guarantee a flow of imports by third 
countries, as quantitative guarantees are ex- 
cluded by the Rome Treaty. He justifies his 
high European price support as the world 
price through the concept that this world 
price should be based on the highest cost of 
production of the mal farmer. We 
surely cannot condone inefficiency and be- 
lieve that such a price, on the contrary, 
should come as close as possible to the cost 
of production of the most efficient farmer. 
His attractive price feature is the incentive 
offered to the United States, to go along with 
the high support prices to be established in 
the European Common Market. 

This is contrary to our thinking. In our 
opinion world prices should be low, in order 
to expand consumer demand and discourage 
artificial production in areas not suited for 
low cost growing crops. 

I have mentioned to you some of the 
changes, on the national as well as on the 
international scene, which can have a major 
impact on the grain trade in the years to 
come. On some of these, we have an oppor- 
tunity to influence the outcome; others are 
beyond our control. But in all cases, we will 
have to adapt, to create, and to form a 
united front. We are in business to render a 
service at a profit. We must continuously 
find new ways of providing our services more 
efficiently, and at less cost. We are the link 
between the farmers and the food consumers. 
We must see to it that the majority of the 
farmers get an equitable income, and that 
the consumers pay as little as possible for 
their products. I believe low prices deter- 
mined in free competitive markets to be an 
essential element in the development of free 
grain exchanges, and in the expansion of 
international trade. I believe no system has 
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been evolved that can replace advantageously 
the basic laws of supply and demand. 
On international policies I would like 


cently. He replied to certain critics who 
accused him of putting too much stress on 
the balance of our international payments, 
and to others of concentrating too much 
on domestic . Here was his answer: 
“Both criticisms overlook what seems to me 
an obvious fact; namely, that our domestic 
and international objectives are inextricably 
interrelated. We simply do not have the 
choice of pursuing one, to the virtual ex- 
clusion of the other. Both must be achieved 
together, or we risk achieving neither.” 

I fully endorse this type of thinking. We 
cannot disassociate our domestic from our 
international policies in grain. 

We, in the grain trade, have to form a 
united front in helping shape Government 
agricultural and trade policies. I realize 
that many different interests are involved, 
and that certain changes can benefit or 
harm one more than another. Yet, in the 
last analysis, each one of us has to consider 
what is best for all from the long range 
point of view. Temporary hardships can 
be surmounted, but compromises on basic 
objectives could lead to the severe weaken- 
ing of the private grain trade. However, 
I am sure we can unite and achieve a bright 
future for the grain trade. 


AIR FORCE—REPORTED SHORTAGE 
IN GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on September 8, 1961, I re- 
ceived a report concerning an alleged 
shortage in Government property which 
had been furnished to the Air Mod Di- 
vision, Cook Electric Co., in connection 
with its contract for maintenance over- 
haul of C-124 Glcbemaster aircraft at 
Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Del. 

This information was forwarded to the 
General Accounting Office; and under 
date of January 15, 1963, I received a 
reply confirming that inventory differ- 
ences representing shortages of some 
items aggregating $340,500 and overages 
of other items aggregating $203,800 had 
been discovered. This represented a net 
shortage of $136,700. 

According to the report from the 
Comptroller General, in June 1962, the 
Air Force had accepted the contractor’s 
offer of $25,000 in settlement of this re- 
ported inventory difference. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of the Comptroller General of Janu- 
ary 15, 1963, as addressed to me, and a 
second letter signed by Mr. Hassell B. 
Bell, Associate Director of the General 
Accounting Office, as addressed to the 
Secretary of the Air Force, be printed 
at this point in the Record. These let- 
ters outline in greater detail the cir- 
cumstances concerning these shortages 
and the settlement thereof. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., January 15, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: Reference is made 
to your letter of September 8, 1961, which 
contained information concerning an alleged 


shortage of $250,000 in Government property 
furnished the Air Mod Division, Cook Elec- 
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tric Co., in connection with its contract for 
maintenance overhaul of C-124 Globemaster 
aircraft at Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Del. 

On the basis of the information furnished 
in your letter we began a review during Octo- 
ber 1961 of the contract records maintained 
at the Air Force Contract Management Office, 
Dover Air Force Base, and interviewed Mr. 
Kreisher as suggested in your letter. Mr. 
Kreisher advised us that his knowledge of 
the matter was based only on rumors he 
had overheard. Since the Air Force was then 
in the process of investigating these short- 
ages, which represent the value of Govern- 
ment property on the contractor's stock rec- 
ords that could not be located or otherwise 
accounted for at the time the inventory 
count was made, we deferred further exami- 
nation until the Air Force and the contractor 
reached agreement on the amount of the set- 
tlement. 

Our examination, which was resumed on 
August 6, 1962, disclosed that no final and 
conclusive determination with respect to ac- 
tual shortages and overages can be made 
from an examination of the contract records. 
Neither the contractor nor the Air Force per- 
sonnel responsible for contract administra- 
tion were able to satisfactorily explain the 
shortages and overages except by reference 
to inadequate records and the contentions 
of the contractor. However, the Air Force, 
in negotiations with the contractor, agreed 
to accept a settlement of $25,000 for the re- 
ported shortages. 

Since no final determination can be made 
as to the extent of actual loss to the Gov- 
ernment from the records made available 
for our examination, we have requested the 
Secretary of the Air Force to comment on 
the reasonableness of the negotiated settle- 
ment. A copy of this letter is enclosed for 
your information, and we will furnish you 
a copy of the Air Force reply when it is 
received. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 
U.S, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 15, 1963. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF THE AIR 

Force. 

Attention: Mr. J. J. McLaughlin, administra- 
tive assistant. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: The General Account- 
ing Office has examined the settlement nego- 
tiated between the Department of the Air 
Force and Cook Electric Co., Air Mod Divi- 
sion, Morton Grove, Ill., for shortages in Gov- 
ernment property furnished the contractor 
under the fiscal year 1961 contract for main- 
tenance overhaul of C-124 aircraft at Dover 
Air Force Base, Dover, Del. The shortages 
represent the value of Government property 
on the contractor's stock records which could 
not be located or otherwise accounted for at 
the time the inventory count was made in 
July 1961. The inventory count was taken 
for the purpose of transferring the responsi- 
bility for Government property from Air Mod 
to Hayes International Corp. which was 
awarded the fiscal year 1962 maintenance 
overhaul contract, 

At the time we began our review in Octo- 
ber 1961, the Air Force was in the process of 
investigating these differences prior to nego- 
tiating a final settlement with the contractor. 
We deferred further examination until the 
settlement had been completed. In June 
1962, the Air Force accepted the contractor's 
offer of $25,000 in settlement of the reported 
inventory differences representing shortages 
of some items of $340,500 and overages of 
other items of $203,800 or a net shortage of 
$136,700. Our examination, which was re- 
sumed on August 6, 1962, included a review 
of pertinent contract records at the Air Force 
Contract Management District, Philadelphia, 
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Pa., at the Air Force Contract Management 
Office, Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Del., and 
at Cook Electric Co., Air Mod Division, Mor- 
ton Grove, III. 

Negotiated fixed-price contract AF 04 (607) — 
5122, dated July 8, 1960, was awarded to the 
Air Mod Division of the Cook Electric Co., 
Morton Grove, Ill., by the Air Force Logistics 
Command, Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, 
Robins Air Force Base, Ga. This contract, 
which covered fiscal year 1961, was the last 
of four consecutive annual contracts awarded 
to the Air Mod Division for the maintenance 
overhaul of C-124 Globemaster aircraft un- 
der the progressive aircraft reconditioning 
cycle concept. The preceding three mainte- 
nance overhaul contracts awarded to the Air 
Mod Division were cost-type contracts. The 
subsequent contract, for fiscal year 1962, was 
competitively awarded to the Hayes Inter- 
national Corp. All contract maintenance 
work performed at Dover Air Force Base, 
Dover, Del., is administered by the Eastern 
Contract Management Region, Philadelphia 
Contract Management District, Dover Con- 
tract Management Office, under the Air Force 
Systems Command. 

Pursuant to the general provisions of con- 
tract AF 04(607)-—5122, the Government was 
obligated to furnish certain parts and ma- 
terials which would be required in the per- 
formance of the contract. The parts fur- 
nished to the contractor are classified, as 
follows: Category I, “Hi-Valu" items which 
are subject to special control procedures; 
category II, property having a unit value 
in excess of $9.99; and category III, property 
having a unit value less than $9.99. Addi- 
tionally, as a separate category of property, 
the contractor was furnished tools and equip- 
ment for use during contract performance. 
We found that during November 1960 the 
Air Force property administrator approved 
the contractor’s material control procedures. 

According to Air Force records there were 
no unusual property losses reported by the 
contractor in performing the first two con- 
tracts covering the period from July 1957 to 
June 1959. In February 1960, before the 
completion of the third contract, the con- 
tractor was directed to make a complete in- 
ventory count of all parts and material ex- 
cluding tools and equipment. This count 
disclosed the actual inventory was $13,000 
less than the contractor’s recorded inven- 
tory, comprising shortages of $17,100 for some 
items and overages of $4,100 for other items. 
The Air Force relieved the contractor of re- 
sponsibility for the shortage because no facts 
supporting contractor negligence could be 
established. This inventory count was ac- 
cepted by the Air Force and the official rec- 
ords for Government-furnished property were 
adjusted as of June 1, 1960, for the net 
shortage of $13,000. 

Upon completion of the fourth and last 
contract, AF 04(607)-5122, an inventory 
count of Government-furnished property in 
the possession of the Air Mod Division was 
taken prior to transfer of this property to 
Hayes International Corp., the successful 
bidder for the fiscal year 1962 maintenance 
contract. The Air Force, Air Mod Division, 
and Hayes International Corp. personnel par- 
ticipated in the inventory count. A com- 
parison of the inventory count with the 
contractor's stock record card balances, in- 
cluding those for tools and equipment, 
showed property shortages of about $552,000 
for some items and overages of about $191,000 
for other items, or a net shortage of about 
$361,000. 

Subsequently, the contractor conducted a 
comprehensive review and analysis of 39 
high dollar value items. The contractor in- 
formed the Air Force on September 22, 1961, 
that the results of its detailed review, if 
projected over the entire inventory, showed 
a net overage of about $10,500 for all classes 
of property except tools and equipment. 
This presentation was not accepted by the 
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Air Force and the contractor agreed to make 
another review of its inventory records based 
solely on receipt and issue data. As a result 
of this latter examination, the contractor re- 
ported shortages of $340,500 on some items 
and overages of $203,800 on other items, and 
requested that relief from liability for the 
net shortage of $136,700 be granted. The 
contractor reported also that the differences 
were caused by incorrect balances on the 
stock record cards resulting from errors in 
posting, errors in documentation, erroneous 
channeling of supporting documents, and 
other administrative errors. The contractor 
contended that the property generally was 
applicable only to C-124 type aircraft. The 
contractor stated that any possible shortage 
could be attributable to the failure of the 
Government to furnish adequate storage 
and security facilities to properly store and 
control the property, and to the use of main- 
tenance repair shops by both Government 
and contractor personnel. 

On the basis of a limited review of stock 
record cards and in recognition of the vari- 
ous arguments ted by the contractor, 
the Air Force concluded, after negotiations 
with the contractor, that $25,000 would be a 
fair and equitable settlement for the net 
inventory . In general, the Air Force 
concluded that a detailed analysis of each 
item was not feasible and that consideration 
of selected representative items showed that 
the actual losses sustained by the Govern- 
ment were, at best, but a small fraction of 
the shortages indicated by the contractor's 
records. Furthermore, the Air Force recog- 
nized that it contributed in some small part 
to the poor condition of the records. 

Our review of Air Force records showed 
that during the period of the contract no 
formal complaints were made by the con- 
tractor to support its contention that the 
Air Force contributed to the shortage by 
failing to furnish adequate storage and se- 
curity facilities to safeguard the property 
and by allowing the maintenance repair 
shops to be used by both Air Force and con- 
tractor personnel. 

Our review of the stock record cards main- 
tained by the contractor disclosed (1) in- 
consistencies in posting transactions, (2) 
erroneous postings from transaction docu- 
ments, (3) pencil corrections and notations 
which could not be explained, and (4) in- 
adequate documentation of receipts and is- 
sues. Because of these conditions, the en- 
tries on the stock record cards cannot be 
accepted as a reliable account of property 
transactions and accountability under the 
contract. Therefore, no final and conclusive 
determination with respect to actual inven- 
tory shortages and overages can be made 
from an examination of the contract rec- 
ords. Neither the contractor nor the Air 
Force personnel contacted in our review were 
able to satisfactorily explain the shortages 
and overages except by reference to inade- 
quate records and the contentions of the 
contractor. However, in negotiations with 
the contractor, the Air Force has agreed to 
accept a settlement of $25,000 for the re- 
ported shortages. 

Since no final determination can be made 
as to the extent of actual loss to the Gov- 
ernment from the records made available for 
our examination, we would appreciate your 
comments as to the reasonableness of the 
settlement and advice as to the current 
status of the settlement and actions taken 
to prevent a recurrence of this condition. 
Copies of this letter are being sent to the 
commander, Air Force Logistics Command, 
to the commander, Air Force Systems Com- 
r Con- 

tract Management Region, for their infor- 
mation. 


Sincerely yours, 
HAssELL B. BELL, 
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A RADIO FREQUENCY BAND FOR 
RADIO ASTRONOMICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefly today about a matter 
which—to the best of my knowledge at 
least—has not been discussed before this 
body previously. Yet, in my opinion, 
even though it is a matter primarily 
within the area of responsibility of a 
regulatory agency, it is a matter of great 
concern to the Congress of the United 
States, since it concerns the future ef- 
fectiveness of our space research pro- 
gram. 

The matter to which I refer has to do 
with the possible Federal protection, 
through the Federal Communications 
Commission, of a radio frequency band 
for radio astronomical research. I un- 
derstand that earlier it had been hoped 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission would provide some solid protec- 
tion for such a channel—but recent de- 
velopments now indicate that this may 
not be the case and that some limited 
commercial operations on the frequency 
may now be allowed. 

According to my information, these 
limited commercial operations, which 
could occur on channel 37, would be of 
very serious detriment to the entire pro- 
gram of the U.S. observations of distant 
objects in space. The FCC, through a 
ruling—docket 15022, RM-180—has pro- 
posed, for 5 vears, to limit operation in 
this channel to a particular geographical 
area of the United States. However, 
they have proposed also to license some 
commercial stations in New Jersey. If 
commercial television operations are car- 
ried on in this channel anywhere in the 
United States, it will seriously harm re- 
search progress. 

It is not essential that channel 37 in 
particular be free, but it is essential that 
a free channel be preserved very close 
to this frequency and 37 is the best 
choice. There is already a fair amount 
of international agreement to keep this 
particular channel open, and it is neces- 
sary that the same channel be open on 
a worldwide basis. Moreover, it seems 
that this channel is probably the best 
prospect now available for protection in 
the United States. It is not sufficient 
for research purposes that there are 
clear channels in different parts of the 
frequency spectrum, because some im- 
portant astronomical objects have strong 
energies in this range, and we will be 
seriously limited if there is not an avail- 
able channel in approximately every 
octave of the radio frequency spectrum, 
including this one. 

If the channel is protected for radio 
astronomy, it will mean the loss of con- 
ventional TV broadcasting on only one 
channel of approximately 69 of the TV 
spectrum. 

It is my personal conviction that na- 
tional interest and particularly, the wide 
public interest in research in astronomy 
and space physics, genuinely supports 
giving full, unrestricted, and world- 
wide protection to this channel. Obvi- 
ously, the FCC can only control the US. 
participation in clearance of the fre- 
quency, but our example would go far to- 
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ward establishing a world agreement 
on the matter. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly, that the proposed limits of pro- 
tection suggested by the FCC are in- 
adequate, and represent a threat to what 
will otherwise be a crucially significant 
“window” to radio exploration of space. 

It may seem incongruous to some, in 
light of my established position as being 
in firm opposition to increasing govern- 
mental controls, for me to take to the 
floor of this body, now urging such a 
regulatory control. However, if any to 
whom it might seem incongruous, will 
take the trouble to look a little deeper, I 
think it will be most obvious why I am 
doing so. 

There is one area above all where polit- 
ical philosophy must be put aside in 
order to protect the best interests of the 
most people—the area of basic space re- 
search. I think all who know me will 
agree that in my work on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I have always taken 
the position that this is one area where 
this Nation must surge ahead with all 
possible practical speed in order that we 
may fully prepare ourselves for the space 
age into which we are now entered. 

Because I am so firmly convinced that 
we should let nothing stand in the way 
of continuing progress in the field of the 
space sciences, I have written the distin- 
guished chairmen of the Senate Com- 
mittees on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, and Commerce, urging that 
these committees give serious considera- 
tion, if such is consistent with the 
policies and the thoughts of the commit- 
tees as a whole, to recommending to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
that some action be taken as quickly as 
possible to provide such protected facil- 
ities for the benefit of our space research 
program. I urge my colleagues in the 
Senate to join with me in calling for ac- 
tion on the part of the FCC in this mat- 
ter, which is so vital to our space re- 
search program. 

Additionally, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp additional sub- 
stantive information in the form of a let- 
ter from a very dear friend of mine, Dr. 
Walter Orr Roberts, of the National Cen- 
ter for Atmospheric Research in Boulder, 
Colo., which he directed recently to 
Chairman Minow of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission; and a draft of 
the comments on FCC docket 15022, 
RM-180 by Dr. G. C. Mevittie and Dr. 
G. W. Swenson, Jr., of the University of 
Illinois Observatory in Urbana, Ill. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


APRIL 22, 1963. 
Mr. NewTon N. Minow, 
Chairman, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Minow: You have given, I know, 
careful consideration to the proposed FCC 
ruling (Docket 15022, RM-180) in respect to 
the use of TV channel 37 and the needs of 
radio astronomy. I am sure that there are 
many arguments for opening this frequency 
band to TV broadcasting, and I am keenly 
aware that nature has made things difficult 
by providing so limited a spectrum range 
suitable for this service. 

However, I believe that the Commission has 
perhaps not fully recognized the degree to 
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which national Interest requires giving full 


unrestricted and worldwide protection to 
this channel for scientific research 


The general public will, I am certain, con- 
cur with radio astronomers in support for 
this unique window to the cosmos, and will 
be fully prepared to make the necessary 
sacrifice of 1 additional channel among 
the 50 or more available for conventional 
television services, as important as these are. 
Consequently, I hope you will continue your 
study of this critically important question 
until a clear decision is reached on the pub- 
lic interest. If the channel is lost for re- 
search purposes, I believe that science will 
be significantly harmed, and that we who 
are responsible to protect the broad inter- 
ests of the public will to this extent have 
failed to provide responsible stewardship of 
a crucial natural resource, 

In making these comments I am speaking 
as Director of the National Center for Atmos- 
pheric Research. NCAR is a basic research 
laboratory created jointly by 14 universities 
in response to the recommendation of the 
National Academy of Sciences. It 1s spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation 
and exists to promote broad national inter- 
est in respect to research in the atmospheric 
sciences. 

I am avallable at any time to amplify my 
comments to you or your colleagues on the 
Commission if it will help in reaching a 
sound decision, and would like very much to 
call on you personally about this matter, 
I believe ample technical justification is 
already in the Commission’s hands or 
abundantly available from the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

You will undoubtedly also hear from the 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory about 
this matter. Their role in respect to radio 
astronomy is similar to ours in respect to 
atmospheric sciences, and both of us are 
concerned regarding the protection of chan- 
mel 37. Please let me know if I can assist 
in providing further details to you in docu- 
menting the research need for this channel. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER ORR ROBERTS. 


Drarr Comments on FCC Docker 15022, 
Rm-180 
(Prepared by Dr. G. C. McVittie and Dr. G. 

W. Swenson, Jr., for Mr. Wm. A. Porter, 

the university’s legal counsel for frequency 

protection matters) 

Comments on sections 4 and 5: Atten- 
tion is drawn to the phrase public in- 
terest questions raised by the conflicting 
needs of television broadcasting and radio 
astronomy with respect to channel 37.” 

The Commission does not mention the 
existence of any evidence that the public 
has demanded more UHF television chan- 
nels. Indeed the actions (December 1962 
and January 1963) of the city of Danville, 
Ti, of the County Board of Su 
of Vermilion County, Ill., and of the Senate 
of the State of Illinois in petitioning the 
FCC for the allocation of 608-614 Mc/s to 
the radio astronomy service, show that 
the opposite is the case. When the public is 
apprised of the conflicting needs of tele- 
vision and of radio astronomy, the American 
public is apparently quite ready to give up 
one of the UHF television channels for the 
needs of a branch of space science. 

The Commission cites the example of 
Paterson, N.J., as a city where no alternative 
to the use of channel 37 is possible. 

Again there is no reference to any evi- 
dence that the citizens of Paterson, N.J., are 
dissatisfied with the number of television 
channels which now serve them. This is 
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hardly surprising since Paterson, NJ. lies 
15 miles from the center of Manhattan and 
the New York area is already served by seven 
television channels. 

Comments on sections b(C) and 9: 

The Commission wishes to restrict dis- 
cussion to the 608-614 Mc/s band (sec. 9) 
but nevertheless itself refers to the protection 
accorded to the band 404-410 Mc/s in re- 
gions 2 and 3 and to 406-410 Mc/s in re- 
gion 1 (sec, 6(C)). The conclusion might 
be drawn that since the latter bands are 
protected in the critical part of the fre- 
quency spectrum below 1000 Mc/s, protection 
at 608-614 Mc/s is unn . This is to 
misunderstand the nature of the radio as- 
tronomy problem: a clear band is needed 
roughly in every octave below 1400 Mc/s. It 
should also be stated for the completeness 
of the record that the draft proposals of the 
United States for the next ITU Conference 
(Doc. 6975/4-4.4/3.1.16 Ref. Doc. 6134/2-4.4) 
contains the proposal to delete the protection 
accorded to 404-410 Mc/s and thus remove 
what has been described by European radio 
astronomers as “this precious asset” ac- 
corded to radio astronomy at Geneva in 
1959. The precious asset is to be replaced 
by an unsatisfactory secondary allocation at 
328.6-335.4 Mc/s. 

Comments on section 10: I. Two general 
comments are necessary, the first of which 
refers to the function of a large telescope. 
Whether the instrument is an optical one 
or a radio telescope, it is usually built with 
a definite initial observing program in mind. 
This initial program, in the case of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois radio telescope, is the 
compilation of a catalog of positions and 
of flux densities of extragalactic radio 
sources as described in section 6(A). But 
this does not mean that, on the termination 
of the initial program, the instrument ceases 
to have any use. On the completion of our 
catalog, it will undoubtedly be necessary 
to study individual sources further; the addi- 
tion of a second relatively small radio tele- 
scope would turn the 600 by 400 foot parabolic 
cylinder into a powerful interferometer, with 
which data on the angular diameters of 
radio sources could be obtained; studies of 
the moon and of the planets of the solar 
system can be undertaken, and so on. The 
analogy with the (optical) 48-inch Schmidt 
telescope at Palomar Mountain is useful here. 
This instrument was built with the National 
Geographic-Mount Palomar Sky Atlas project 
in mind. When the Sky Atlas was com- 
pleted, the 48-inch Schmidt was not dis- 
mantled and abandoned as a research tool. 
It has continued to be used in a variety of 
research programs in optical astronomy (re- 
ports of the director, Mount Wilson and 
Palomar Observatories). Similarily the 600 
by 400 foot parabolic cylinder radio telescope 
of the University of Illinois is not an ephem- 
eral project which will be abandoned after 5 
years. It is the start of a radio astronomy 
observatory of permanent value, provided, 
of course, that radio astronomy is permitted 
to continue on earth. And this continua- 
tion is dependent on freedom from inter- 
ference by manmade radio noise. 

The second comment is that nearly all 
the significant work to date on distant ex- 
tragalactic radio sources has been done at 
frequencies below 1000 megacycles, The rea- 
son is not far to seek: these sources radiate 
the more powerfully, the lower the radio 
frequency. At 1400 megacycles and above 
their radiation is so weak that only a few 
of the strongest ones have been studied by 
these means. 

Answers to questions A to F of section 10: 

1. The initial observing program (onaning 
of extragalactic radio sources} ideally re- 
quires observations to be made for 24 hours 
a day for 365 days a year. The obstacles to 
attaining this ideal are of two kinds (a) nat- 
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ural, (b) man made. These will operate in 
the following ways: 
(a) (1) Presence of the sun on or near 
meridian. The sun's radiation at 608- 
614 megacycies is so powerful as to obliterate 
the signals from extragalactic sources. (11) 


ing the antennas is dangerous to personnel. 
Setting the antennas—which has to be done 
manually—will be impossible in these con- 
ditions. 

(b) Manmade radio signals from terres- 
trial radio transmitters, those in satellites, 
etc., can obliterate the signals from extra- 
galactic radio sources. 

2. Initial program: Completion of a cata- 
log of accurate positions and flux densities 
of extragalactic radio sources. The period 
of 5 years for the completion of this program 
quoted in section 7 implied that from 12 to 
16 hours a day, free of radio interference, 
will be available. Sec. 8 suggests that there 
may be as few as 4 hours a day free of inter- 
ference under the plan proposed by the FCC. 
Thus the period for the completion of the 
initial program could be extended to 15 or 
20 years. This is only another way of say- 
ing that without tion from 
manmade interference, radio astronomy is 
in practice impossible. 

Later programs: Since the operation of a 
radio astronomy observatory is a continuing 
process, it can be anticipated that the initial 
program will be followed by observing pro- 
grams of the general types outlined in (I) 
above. Therefore, there is no foreseeable 
end to the work of the University of Illinois 
Vermilion River Observatory any more than 
there is to the activity of the Mount Wilson 
and Palomar Observatory or to that of the 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory. 

3. The results of the initial program are 
expected to be—(a) Better positions than are 
now available for extragalactic radio sources, 

(b) As a consequence of (a), and of the 
simultaneous measurements of the flux den- 
sities of the sources, new and important in- 
formation re; the nature of the uni- 
verse will be obtained. This is because it is 
highly probable that many of the radio 
sources are very remote. The rate of in- 
crease of numbers of radio sources with de- 
creasing average flux density is an impor- 
tant criterion for identifying the kind of 
universe in which we live and so of solving 
the problem of the exact nature of the ex- 
pansion of the universe. 

(c) As a second consequence of (a), the 
optical identification of extragalactic radio 
sources will be facilitated. This then per- 
mits the study in both the optical and the 
radio domains, of these exceptional objects. 
In spite of the work being done at other 
radio astronomy observatories in the world, 
at frequencies other than 611 megacycles, the 
problem of identification is still far from a 
solution. 

(d) The observations will fix one more 
point on the radio spectrum of each radio 
source in the important region below 1,000 
megacycles. These radio spectra provide 
one means of identifying the character of the 
radio emission of galaxies and should ulti- 
mately help to explain why one galaxy is an 
emitter of radio waves while another is not. 

The later programs are expected to throw 
further light on the possible variability of 
certain extragalactic radio sources, their 
angular diameters, composite structure, etc. 
The nature of the emission at 611 Mc/s of 
the moon and the planets of the solar system 
would add to the information about the 
physical characteristics of these bodies, 

The exploration of every new field of sci- 
ence necessarily yields results that cannot 
be foreseen in advance. If such — 


new discoveries every day, just as optical 
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astronomy has been doing for the past 2,000 
years and still continues to do today. 

4. This question appears to be based on the 
presupposition that radio astronomical ob- 
servations are so few in number that observ- 
ing programs can be switched from one 
instrument to another without a serious net 
loss in the amount of information obtained. 
This is as untrue in the radio domain as it 
is in the optical. The 200-inch telescope 
at Mount Palomar can do all that the new 
120-inch telescope at the Lick Observatory 
in California can, The existence of both 
instruments, however, more than doubles 
the rate at which information can be ac- 
quired. The 300-ft. dish at the National 
Radio Astronomy Observatory, with a col- 
lecting area of some 71,000 sq. ft., is the 
nearest approach to a survey type instru- 
ment like that of the University of Illinois. 
It would be as absurd to suggest that the 
observing program of the 300-foot dish be 
abandoned in favor of those of the Illinois 
instrument, as it would be to propose that 
the of the 120-inch telescope at 
Lick should be stopped in order to take over 
the work of the Mount Palomar 200-inch. 

The answer to question 4 is therefore 
that there is no alternative instrument in 
the United States. 

It would be equally pertinent to inquire 
if there were alternative television trans- 
mitters in the New Jersey area which could 
be received in Paterson. 

5. The broader the bandwidth is, the more 
sensitive is the instrument. The sensitivity 
varies as the square root of the bandwidth. 
Therefore, the widest possible band should 
be provided; in no case less than 5 meg- 
acycles/second. 

6. Mr. Robert F. Kirby of the Central Radio 
Propagation Laboratory of the National 
Bureau of Standards has prepared a dy 
entitled “Potential Interference from UHF 
Television Channel 37 to the Radio Astron- 
omy Service,” February 5, 1963. This com- 
putations show that the signal from a 
Channel 37 TV transmitter on the Empire 
State Building with effective radiated power 
of 202 kw, would produce a signal at the 
antenna output terminals of the University 
of Illinois Radio Telescope of 191 decibels 
below one milliwatt approximately 5 percent 
of the time, through the mechanism of 
tropospheric scattering. This is within the 
detection capability of the radio telescope 
and would result in nearly as many spurious 
sources as real sources being recorded. A 
transmitter 365 feet high, in Paterson, N.J., 
with an E.R.P, of 242 kw would produce a 
similar effect. 

Mr. Kirby’s computation of the power re- 
ceived by reflection from the moon, for the 
situation in which the moon is on the hori- 
zon of a transmitting station at Paterson, 
N. J., and randomly oriented with respect to 
a radio telescope, shows that the power re- 
ceived by the telescope is 222 decibels be- 
low 1 milliwatt. This is not considered 
to be a threat to the University of Illinois 
program. Further computations, assuming 
the moon to be randomly oriented with re- 
spect to the transmitter and in the main 
beam of the radio telescope, show a very 
strong level of interference, namely 163 deci- 
bels below 1 milliwatt. One of the pro- 
grams planned for the Vermilion River Ob- 
servatory is a series of measurements of the 
moon’s radiation at 610 megacycles; this 
measurement would be impossible under the 
conditions of interference described. 

Satellites such as Echo (100-foot balloon) 
are not expected to pose a serious problem 
because of their rapid motion. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I. Radio astronomy at 611 megacycles per 
second has a foreseeable lifetime far longer 
than 6 years. The University of Illinois radio 
telescope will thus continue to be used after 
January 1, 1968. 
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II. The protection accorded to this instru- 
ment by the Commission’s proposal is a use- 
ful interim measure. But the answer to 
question F above indicates that many re- 
runs over portions of the sky would be need- 
ed in order to between real 
sources and the spurious ones due to radio 
interference. Thus the time needed to com- 
plete the initial program would be increased 
by an unforeseeable amount. 

The Commission’s proposal is not the final 
answer to the protection problem for the 
University of Illinois instrument, or for the 
continuance of radio astronomy in the United 
States, The appropriate answer is the res- 
ervation of 608-614 megacycles per second 
for the radio astronomy service throughout 
the country. 

III. If the conclusion of item (II) above 
is accepted, the granting of licenses for com- 
mercial television to operators outside the 
600 miles radius will create vested interests 
that will make the evenutal clearance of 608- 
614 megacycles per second more difficult. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that the 
Commission mentions no evidence in favor 
of the proposition that the American public, 
either in Paterson, N.J. or elsewhere, has 
demanded that broadcasting on channel 37 
be instituted. 


METCALF DOESN’T DODGE IN 
ANSWERING QUESTIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Independent Record of Helena, 
Mont., there appears an article by Rob- 
ert E. Miller entitled “Mercatr Doesn't 
Dodge in Answering Questions.” It re- 
fers to our distinguished colleague and 
my close associate in matters of concern 
to our State and the Nation, the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr, METCALF]. 

Mr. Miller's article is in the nature of 
a report on Senator Metcatr’s frank ex- 
changes with members of the Helena 
Chamber of Commerce on various issues 
of the day. It is an excellent report 
which emphasizes the Senator’s charac- 
teristics of courageous honesty, straight- 
forward approach, sound knowledge, 
and deep dedication to the interests of 
the people of Montana and the Nation. 
These are, indeed, the characteristics 
which have served to raise LEE METCALF 
to such high esteem in the Senate in the 
relatively short time that he has been in 
this body. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article previously referred 
to be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

ISSUE OF THE DAY—METCALF DOESN’rT DODGE 
IN ANSWERING QUESTIONS 
(By Robert E. Miller) 

Senator LEE Mercatr, who addressed the 
Helena Chamber of Commerce dinner the 
other evening and concluded his talk by 
answering a series of questions, left no one 
in doubt about where he stands on several 
controversial issues. 

On one or two questions he confessed to a 
lack of information and on some he pro- 
tested that the subject was too broad to 
be covered in so brief a time. 

On one or two he assured his listeners 
that he stood with them and would do what 
he can to advance the purposes enunciated 
by the chamber of commerce. 

One of these had to do with the reorga- 
nization of the Helena office of the Internal 
Revenue Service. He said that he had met 
with local employees of the office concerning 
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possible reassignments and had been as- 
sured that Secretary Dillon will soon an- 
nounce a new reorganization plan. 

“We are not convinced,” he said of him- 
self and Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, “that the 
proposed plan will save money, but we think 
it will cost jobs and service in Montana.” 

On another question he also gave the 
answer that was expected of him. 


SMELTER ISSUE 


That concerned the East Helena smelter 
and the issue of whether the import quota 
of lead ore from South Africa will be trans- 
ferred to another nation so that imports will 
remain at the present level and no plants 
need be closed. 

He brought his hearers up to date on one 
aspect, which is that the Tariff Commission 
has already ruled that the quota cannot be 
transferred, that an appeal is being taken 
and the President will be asked to decide. 

But, he warned, the American Mining Con- 
gress is split on the issue because some of the 
big American mining concerns are backers of 
the South African smelter and they want to 
import its product to this country. 


MORE INDUSTRIES 


When he was asked how Montana might 
attract more industries he confessed that if 
he knew that answer he would go into the 
business of attracting industries. 

But he pointed out that Montana has two 
things which are in its favor, first, the brain- 
power developed at such institutions as 
Montana State College which is reflected in 
Montronics, the new electronics industry in 
Bozeman, and second, its falling water, which 
might be transformed into cheap power as 
was done at Hungry Horse Dam to develop 
the aluminum industry at Columbia Falls. 

On Federal aid to education, he revealed 
that he has not modified his opinion. 

“I am convinced,” he said, “that the peo- 
ple of America can no longer stand high 
property taxes needed to care for their edu- 
cational systems and that we need to sup- 
plement this with Federal assistance.” 

He pointed out that in his opinion the 
Federal funds for impacted areas are Federal 
aid, as is the National Defense Education 
Act, He has had no expression of opposi- 
tion to this, he said, except from Governor 
Babcock. 

GENERAL ACT NEEDED 


“A general act that would spend the same 
amount of money as these two programs,” 
he said, “would be the cheapest, most bene- 
ficial and would take care of Federal ac- 
tivities in the field of education without Fed- 
eral control.” 

Concerning the issue of depletion allow- 
ances to the oil and mining industries, he 
charged that his point of view has been 
distorted by the press. 

Depletion allowances for the mining in- 
dustry, he said, provides for its lifeblood in 
western Montana. He pointed out that this 
is a method whereby the government avoids 
the taxation of capital and said that whether 
it is 27 percent or 31 percent for oil and 
15 or 17 percent for mining is only a num- 
bers game. The important thing is that 
the program be continued. 

One method of imp: the depletion 
allowance, he said, would be to apply it be- 
fore income is figured so that it would 
benefit low-profit mining operations, such 
as those at Butte. 

Senator Mercatr asserted that he would 
vote for Federal aid to private colleges, but 
not for Federal aid to private elementary 
and secondary schools. 

He said that the private colleges, such as 
Carroll, are making significant and vital 
contributions to progress and research in 
this country. 

“I differentiate on a historical and tradi- 
tional basis between contributions to pri- 
vate elementary and secondary schools and 
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contributions to higher education so far as 
the Government is concerned,” he said. “I 


ment compensation, 
should be as much States rights and as 
much State control as possible, but that he 
does not know exactly what the bill provides. 


TAX REFORM 


He said that he believes the reform provi- 
sions of the proposed tax reduction bill will 
not be enacted, but that he favors the Presi- 
dent’s tax proposals which provide for a 
deficit for the next 3 fiscal years in order to 
stimulate the economy by a tax reduction 
that he believes would eventually produce 
more revenue. 

Not all of the questions were controver- 
sial, but certainly those on Federal aid to 
education, Federal aid to private schools, the 
depletion allowances, cheap electrical power 
at Government expense, and deficit spending 
are issues on which he could not have ex- 
pected unanimity from his audience. 


THE MASS TRANSPORTATION BILL 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
April 4, 1963, this body, by a margin of 
only 11 votes, passed S. 6, known as the 
mass transportation bill. I vigorously 
opposed the bill in both committee and 
on the floor of the Senate. The bill is 
now pending before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Since the Senate passed the bill, there 
have come to my attention some inter- 
esting and revealing comments on the 
subject matter; one in the form of an 
editorial appearing April 9, 1963, in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat newspaper, 
and another in a letter addressed to me 
by a constituent, whose name I have been 
requested not to reveal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial and the letter 
referred to be printed at this point in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Apr. 9, 1963 
Mn. KENNEDY'S Mass TRANSPORTATION 
SCHEME: A GOLD-PLATED Tax DRAIN 

The first administration victory in this 
session of Congress was a brand New Frontier 
pork barrel, gilded with multimillion-dollar 
hoops. The Senate voted 52 to 41 last week 
for the President's mass transportation 
measure. 

This program got its fledging start 2 years 
ago, when the Housing Act of 1961 afforded 
$50 million loan authority, for studying city 
transit problems and suggesting solutions, 
Like so many Federal bureaucracy babies, 
this one grew as fast as a toadstool. 

No longer does the big-spend camel poke 
its nose in the Government’s fiscal tent. It 
bursts in like a rhino, ripping budget walls, 
mouth wide in hunger for giveaways from 
Washington’s deficit finance. 

This year the administration wanted $500 
million to subsidize mass transportation in 
cities, by grants and loans. This was scaled 
down, by a specious amendment, to $375 
million. 

But it would cost Uncle Sam $6 to $10 bil- 
lion, if Federal Government meets its share 
of handling mass transit in the United 
States, as visualized under this scheme. 

Here is a gold-plated drain for taxpayers’ 
money that could make TVA look like a 
power puddie ditch and knock the stuffing 
out of budgets for decades to come. 
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‘The problem of mass transportation in the 
Nation’s cities is difficult and pretty general. 
But it most certainly should be a local func- 
tion, as other city facilities are a local func- 
ti 


on, 

If Federal bureaucracy continues to usurp 
State and local duties, with thick slices of 
easy subsidy, there can be no end but bank- 
ruptcy for the national Government. 

It is impossible to justify endowing mass 
transportation in 26 major cities, or more, 
at a cost to every taxpayer in the land. It 
is illogical and wrong, for instance, to tax 
farmers in Missouri for St. Louis’ failure to 
solve its transit problem. 

* a = a a 

There is absolutely no question but that 
public transit systems of large cities, in 
many cases, are having a hard time. Mass 
transportation has been a declining industry 
since general automobile usage—except for 
the war years. Some kind of rapid transit 
may be an answer. 

It is not clear yet that subsidies generally 
are essential. But if they do prove necessary 
they should be a clear public obligation of 
local areas, not of debt-ridden Big Brother 
in Washington. 

The House should kill the Senate mass 

tion measure and balk this new 
venture into tax prodigality. 

The national welfare cannot require a tiff 
digger outstate or a cow puncher in 
ming to pay for mass transportation in St. 
Louis. 


should dump this pork barrel 
before it starts to roll the country into fur- 
ther, soaring deficits. 


Hon. FRANK J. LAUscHE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Frank: Thank you very much for 
sending the records of the transit hearings. 
I have read virtually every page. 

I have noticed several stellar attempts at 
managing the facts by the protransit lobby. 

Several times it was mentioned that 3 
miles of freeway in Cleveland cost a terrible 
$70 million. What they didn’t mention is 
that these are the 3 downtown miles, in- 
cluding the giant innerbelt bridge across the 
Cuyahoga Valley. This is not ordinary high- 
way construction. They have been using 
this Cleveland example for months, even in 
national advertising, without mentioning the 
true facts. 

A downtown subway for rails in Cleveland 
was estimated at $35 million for an approxi- 
mate mile, which is more costly than the 
$70 million figure for 3 miles of roadway. 
There will be plenty of costly rapid transit 
projects in this program. 

I noticed the Boston & Maine experiment 
included, and being pronounced a success. 
But nobody mentioned how many autos it 
took off the street during the congested rush 
hour. The gains they speak of come all 
across the clock, and from—as mentioned— 
competing buslines. 

For instance, the Erle Railroad in Cleve- 
land has 1 train into Cleveland daily that 
picks up 12 passengers at the Lee Road 
Station. If we got Government money, and 
added 3 or 4 trains during the day, and 
picked up another 12 passengers, that would 
be a 100-percent increase. And the added 
passengers did not come out of rush-hour 
traffic anyway. All figures are clouded so one 
cannot tell what rush-hour traffic was picked 
up (prime point of the proposed subsidies) 
and did it come from auto or the competing 
buslines? 

Here is a control that is desperately needed 
on the bill, or else the Government will have 
no check as to the results of grants. 

If you can get someone in the House to 
add a rider to the bill making it mandatory 
7 

lines on the respective an- 

. with severe penalties if this is not 


done, we will be able to see the results of 
the transit legislation. 

This, Frank, is necessary. Let me give 
you an example, 

The Windermere rapid transit station in 
Cleveland has been losing riders for the 
past few years. It is impossible to attract 
any new auto business to it, and the new 
Lakeland Freeway has opened to the Euclid 
area. 

With all the national attention beamed 
on rapid transits, CTS cannot afford to have 
the Windermere rapid transit station losing 
riders. So what did they do, effective this 
weekend? They took off all through buses 
from downtown Cleveland to Euclid Beach 
Park on the Lake Shore express on all runs, 
3 during rush hours. 

means that if you stand in front 
of 7 Beach Park, Villa Angela, Beulah 
Beach, the only bus you can get is one that 
takes you across town, ign the new 
freeway, to Windermere rapid transit depot. 
Running time is now 45 minutes instead 
of 22 minutes, but with all the kids and 
families going to Euclid Beach this sum- 
mer, this will boost the Windermere sta- 
tion counts. 

And I can hear it now in Washington at 
some future hearing. “In Cleveland; when 
the Lakeland Freeway was opened, our 
rapid transit in Cleveland gained riders at 
the nearest rapid station—Windermere.” 

That is why it is necessary to keep counts 
following grants on all routes, a system run 
to see if they gained any new riders, or if 
it is Just bus diversion. Virtually any gain 
made on the CTS rapid has been caused by 
eliminating or diverting buses, not autos to 
clear up congestion. 

Another example of trying to divert bus 
passengers from the freeways: CTS already 
charges 6 cents more on the Lake Shore 
express bus than the rapid, on the basis 
that it is a fast ride. The other day they 
were going to establish four stops on East 
185th Street so that these citizens could get 
a fast ride downtown over the new Lake- 
land Freeway. CTS management wanted 
another 5-cent premium, or a 40-cent fare 
to ride buses on the freeway, against 30 
cents on the rapid transit. 

If you are at St. Clair Avenue and Not- 
tingham Road today, you can’t get a bus 
downtown over the new Lakeland Freeway 
(a 17-minute run to East Third and Su- 
perior), but instead buses at that point carry 
you to Windermere Station for a 45- to 50- 
minute ride downtown, another example of 
diversion. 

I realize that you have waged a tremen- 
dous battle, Frank, and after reading the 
records, it was a very trying and fierce one. 
History books are going to record those 
who had foresight, against a wave of votes 
that tried to re-create an age of 50 years ago 
in big cities. It was like voting subsidies 
to horse buggy manufacturers when the 
autos came out. 

Thanks for everything, and if you can pass 
the word to make them responsible by fur- 
nishing ride counts as part of Federal law, 
we'll have something. 

Sincerely, 


THE WESTERN CHOICE IN EAST- 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, there have 
been a number of suggestions in the press 
in recent weeks that the United States is 
deemphasizing, and perhaps even plan- 
ning to abandon its commitment to the 
ultimate liberation of the captive peo- 
ples of Central Europe. Among other 
things, the press has reported that the 
funds available for the refugee political 
groupings, with whom we have hereto- 
fore been working, have been sharply 
curtailed. 
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I hope that these reports are in error 
or at the least exaggerated, because I 
can conceive of no more deadly blow to 
the cause of freedom or to our national 
security than the formal abandonment 
of the captive peoples. This fact is fre- 
quently forgotten; but the captive peo- 
ples of Europe, so long as the hope of 
liberation remains alive, have consti- 
tuted one of the main deterrents to So- 
viet aggression and, in this sense, have 
protected the peace. 

Of all the refugee political organiza- 
tions in this country the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations is unquestion- 
ably the best known and most effective. 
The assembly has recently issued a 
memorandum entitled “The Western 
Choice in East-Central Europe.” In this 
memorandum the assembly points out 
that— 

A Western policy which would not aim be- 
yond stabilization would prompt a bolder 
Soviet bid for the mastery of Europe, for 
the simple reason that it would suppress 
one of the deterrents to a reckless policy of 
intimidation: the spirit of resistance in 
East-Central Europe. Paradoxically enough, 
then, to achieve stability, the West must aim 
beyond stability to a Europe united in its 
natural confines. 


Mr. President, I consider the memo- 
randum of the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations to be a document of great 
significance and I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Recorp at this 
point, in the hope that all of my col- 
leagues will give it the attention it de- 
serves. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE WESTERN CHOICE IN EAST-CENTRAL 
Evrore—A MEMORANDUM 


At a time of decision for Western civiliza- 
tion and the entire cause of freedom, it is 
incumbent upon the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations to affirm, once again, its 
conviction that (1) the struggle for Europe, 
the decisive arena in the global contest be- 
tween freedom and communism, is far from 
being over; (2) the people of East-Central 
Europe are apt to play a very significant 
role in this struggle; (3) durable and se- 
cure peace will remain unattainable as long 
as Soviet power will be left in control of the 
geographic center of Europe; (4) to serve 
both the short- and long-term requirements 
of a free Europe, moral and political obliga- 
tion and self-interest equally enjoin the 
Western Powers to voice and demonstrate 
by meaningful political action their vital 
stake in the freedom of the Eastern half 
of Europe, as well as their steadfast resolve 
to help, by all legitimate means, the captive 
peoples recover the exercise of their right of 
self-determination. 

The validity of these views was increas- 
ingly confirmed in the last 2 years. Western 
policy has, nevertheless, tended to move 
away from them. It has, in fact, been in- 
clined to downgrade, if not to discount al- 
together, the beneficial impact of an active 
Western support of the freedom yearnings 
of the captive peoples upon the outcome of 
the continuing struggle for the freedom of 
Europe. Its favorite assumption seems to be 
that Western restraint generates Soviet mod- 
eration, and both beget stability in Europe. 
Hence, accommodation with the Communist 
regimes is not only the “realistic” course, 
but the only way in which the West could 
extend its influence to the ultimate benefit 
of the people concerned. 

These clearly discernible trends call for 
more than a reaffirmation of deeply held con- 
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victions. They demand (I) an examination 
of both Western views and current miscon- 
ceptions on East-Central Europe; (IL) a pre- 
sentation of the views of the assembly on 
the present stakes of the West in the same 
area, and (III) an outline of specific meas- 
ures designed to promote the vital common 
interests of the Western Powers and their 
allies in East-Central Europe. This is, in- 
deed, what this memorandum attempts to 
do. 
1 


Fairness commands that the examination 
ot Western views on and policies toward 
East-Central Europe be prefaced by the 
statement that it is in the legislative bodies 
of the Western nations, the U.S. Congress 
above all, and in such international parlia- 
mentary assemblies as the Consultative As- 
sembly of the Council of Europe and the 
NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference, that the 
issue of the freedom of the captive nations 
receives nowadays the greatest attention and 
the most outspoken support. It is in such 
bodies that the purpose of an East-Central 
Europe—free from outside domination and 
living under institutions and governments 
freely chosen by the respective peoples—is 
most consistently upheld. It is in these re- 
spected bodies that practical policies incom- 
patible with the proclaimed purpose find 
few advocates or supporters. 

In the absence of a common policy in the 
framework of NATO, there is, in the West, 
on the executive governmental level, a wide 
range of positions in regard to East-Central 
Europe. Three major trends deserve exam- 
ination. 

The first, as set forth in authoritative U.S. 
statements; correctly notes that despite 
changes in the direction of more internal au- 
tonomy, “Soviet military power remains the 
ultimate force that sustains the power and 
authority of the Communist minorities, 
guarantees the continued existence of the 
regimes, and prevents any national defection 
from the Soviet bloc.” In line with this 
basic assessment of the situation, the U.S. 
objective is defined as “to see in Eastern Eu- 
rope fully independent nations enjoying in- 
ternal freedom and normal relations with all 
countries.” The expectations are, however, 
very sober. Because of Soviet domination 
“any far-reaching change, involving a roll- 
back of Soviet control, is unlikely at an early 
date,” and, except in the event of unforeseen 
developments, “ toward the US. 
long-term objective” in Eastern Europe “ap- 
pears realizable only by gradual means.” 
Extension of U.S. and Western influences 
“by maintaining and developing more 
normal and active relations with the Eastern 
European governments of the Soviet bloc“ 
is declared to be the policy. This 
is to be pursued to the extent possible to do 
so without, at the same time, sacrificing basic 
American principles, “without endorsing the 
internal and foreign policies of the govern- 
ments, or accepting or implying that we 
(1. e., the U.S. Government) accept in any way 
the status quo of Soviet domination as a 
satisfactory or permanent condition of af- 
fairs in that area.” 

This neatly balanced definition of goals 
and means, and sober assessment of future 
outlook presents one basic flaw. Experience 
indicates, indeed, that any progress on the 
road to more active relations with the East- 
ern European governments is likely to be paid 
by silence on the ultimate goal (“silence is 
consent” is an old saying the Russians like 
to quote when it serves their purpose); by 
the elimination from the agenda of the 


1 Particularly in the most comprehensive 
recent statement of U.S. policy on the captive 
nations, the statement of the Honorable Wil- 
liam R. Tyler, Assistant Secretary for Euro- 
pean Affairs, Department of State, before the 
Subcommittee on Europe of the U.S, House of 
Representatives, on Sept. 13, 1962. 
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United Nations of the one fragment of East 
European subjugation with which the world 

tion is concerned, the question of 
Hungary which might be an “irritant to the 
Soviet rulers but is a stimulant to the captive 
peoples; by subdued information programs; 
in short, by actions of commission or omis- 
sion conveying to the people most concerned 
the depressing message of the acceptance of 
the status quo. 

There seems to be some misconceptions 
at the root of this attempt to reconcile ends 
and means which in practice, if not in theory, 
are mutually exclusive. One is the belief 
that direct contactse—personal, cultural, eco- 
nomic, through governmental channels are 
the sine qua non of Western influence with 
both regimes and peoples. The fact that 
contacts are but minor means of carrying in- 
fluence is overlooked. In a situation like the 
one prevailing in Eastern Europe, the choice 
of the carrier itself would preclude any pos- 
itive influence upon peoples profoundly, if 
mostly silently, hostile to the regimes, As 
to the ruling groups, it would be self-decep- 
tive to expect that regimes perfectly aware 
of their utter dependence on Soviet power 
could be tempted to help engineer their own 
doom. The main point is that influence is 
not a function of contacts but rather of 
the message the West can give to the captive 
peoples. To the extent to which it succeeds 
in projecting itself as strong, determined and 
winning, and to the extent it also cares to 
identify itself with the goal of the captive 
peoples, it exercises a stimulating influence 
on the people and a restraining influence on 
their unchosen rulers. Conversely, eagerness 
to develop official contacts is viewed as a 
sign of weakness. It breeds contempt among 
the ruling groups and discouragement among 
the broad masses of the people. 

It follows that the pursuit of contact and 
gradual ameliorations can only be reconciled 
with the proclaimed goal of freedom and in- 
dependence, if this goal is never drowned in 
silence but, on the contrary, is frequently 
and authoritatively voiced and pursued by 
meaningful, if not immediately effective, po- 
litical actions. Past experience would indi- 
cate, however, that such efforts at reconcili- 
ation are fraught with so many practical 
difficulties that the prospects of accomplish- 
ing them successfully for any length of time 
appear very dim. 

The second trend, quite widespread in 
Europe, is to regard the issue of Soviet 
imperialism at the expense of the captive 
nations as a convenient point of rebuttal 
whenever Soviet “anticolonialism” displays 
an excessively cynical form in international 
assemblies. In this view, the issue of the 
freedom of the eastern half of Europe is a 
long-range moral problem; it has ceased to 
belong to practical politics. The Commu- 
nist regimes and the status quo of the captive 
nations’ subordination to Moscow are ac- 
cepted as realities which neither the peoples 
concerned nor the West is prepared or able 
to change fundamentally. Contacts and 
trading with these regimes are viewed as 
matters of expediency and national interest, 
and are all the more welcomed as they are 
deemed to contribute to the evolution of 
the Communist regimes toward more hu- 
mane and rational ways. 

Lastly, a third trend averts a direct con- 
frontation with the problem of the captive 
nations by holding out the more far-reach- 
ing prospect of a continental system stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Urals. It rests 
on a rather sanguine conception of the power 
of Communist China and the threat it would 
represent for the Soviet Union. 

In spite of being so different, the afore- 
mentioned trends rest on a number of closely 
related, if not common, premises, assump- 
tions, and judgments. They bear a closer 
review. : 

1. “The situation in Europe is stabilized 
and can only be changed at the prohibitive 
price of war“! —is more often than not the 
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fundamental premise of the opponents of 
an active east-central European policy. 

This proposition fails to pass any closer 
scrutiny. The Soviet Union is as intent as 
ever to gain further ground in Europe and its 
rulers believe that they could succeed in 
this without war, by intimidation and a 
crisis strategy. 

For more than 3 years they have been 
pursuing this strategy by stirring up the 
Berlin crisis on the calculation that sooner 
or later, when faced with a clear-cut choice 
between risking all or accepting Soviet 
terms, the West will yield. This, Moscow 
expects, would undermine the credibility of 
American guarantee and induce a gradual 
breakdown of the Western alliances. The 
fact that a halt was called to this offensive, 
following the Cuban miscalculation, might 
only indicate that, before probing again or 
pushing to a showdown, Moscow wants to 
complete the buildup of its military poten- 
tial and certain specific armament programs, 
bring some order in the Communist house, 
and in the process, confusion and com- 
placency among its opponents. 

A Western policy which would not aim 
beyond stabilization would prompt a bolder 
Soviet bid for the mastery of Europe, for 
the simple reason that it would suppress 
one of the deterrents to a reckless policy 
of intimidation: The spirit of resistance in 
East-Central Europe. Paradoxically enough 
then, to achieve stability, the West must aim 
beyond stability to a Europe united in its 
natural confines. 

2. By denouncing the coexistence policy of 
Khrushchev—one often hears—Communist 
China has certified the genuineness of this 
policy. 

In fact, Khrushchev himself has called 
coexistence a form of struggle for the 
achievement of the ultimate Communist 
goal. The program adopted at the XXII 
Party Congress leaves no doubt that for 
Moscow peaceful coexistence is—in the words 
of an American authority on Soviet affairs— 
“a prolonged contest in which it must exert 
its full strength and will in order to make 
decisive gains by all means short of nuclear 
war.” 

8. Since liberation of East-Central Europe 
is only possible by some kind of military 
action, it is said, and since the United States 
and its allies do not contemplate any such 
action—it would be irresponsible to represent 
freedom and independence for the captive 
nations as an objective of American or 
Western policy. 

Commitment to a purpose is in itself a 
political action productive of far-reaching 
effects. The Communists have always recog- 
nized and acted upon this truth. Their 
strength lies precisely in their ability to bring 
about change in their favor by means short 
of all-out war. To accept the theory that 
an area or a people once taken over by com- 
munism are beyond recovery by similar 
means is to admit defeat in advance. 

4. It is claimed that Eastern Europe is in 
the midst of a process of relaxation of terror 
and gradual liberalization. The process 
would be disturbed by a Western insistence 
of maximal goals. It could be, on the con- 
trary, furthered by Western aid and an ex- 
panded Western program of contacts, trade, 
and cultural exchanges. 

To begin with, it would be much more 
correct to speak in terms of relaxation of 
repression than in terms of liberalization. 
The changes which have occurred in East- 
Central Europe since the death of Stalin 
represent essentially a lessening of irrational 
and unnecessary terror. They are not 
changes in the nature of the totalitarian 
dictatorships, or in the nature of the rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union. 

These relaxations of repression, varying in 
degree from country to country, occurred in 
the past and are likely to appear again in 
three circumstances: 
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(a) Uncertainty in regard to the real 
source of ultimate authority in Moscow, with 
the ensuing caution and vacillation on all 
echelons of power. This was the case during 
the struggle for power in the Kremlin, fol- 
lowing Stalin’s death. 

(b) Communist fear of a general uprising 
at a particularly inauspicious time. This was 
the case of Poland, in October 1956, and it 
caused a substantial tactical retreat on the 
part of the Communist regime. 

(c) Confidence among the ruling groups 
deriving from international developments 
favorable to the Soviet Union and from 
a mood of dejection among their subjects. 

The first two of these circumstances were 
certainly not products of Western aid, 
credits, contacts or good will. They were the 
result of a combination of internal and ex- 
ternal pressures. As for the third circum- 
stance in which some relaxation occurred in 
the past, discouragement among the ruled 
and confidence among the rulers, this cer- 
tainly involved Western responsibilities. 
But these were not of a sort that warrant 
any satisfaction. For discouragement means 
more security for Soviet Russia and, hence, 
a bolder Soviet policy toward its main target: 
Western Europe. 

Economic aid, it must be conceded, could 
at best help in preserving some of the gains 
secured by popular pressure in a country like 
Poland, providing, however, that the respec- 
tive regime is kept aware that any further 
encroachment on the very limited rights and 
liberties the Polish people recovered in 1956 
would bring about the termination of aid. 

A recent report of the Special Study Mis- 
sion of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, rightly re- 
marks that “the Western European coun- 
tries tend to look at the Soviet bloc mainly 
as a market for their exports—while the 
Communists regard the West primarily as a 
source of essential goods.” “Western exports 
of capital goods enable the bloc“ continues 
the report“ to telescope technological prog- 
ress in various fields.” “The Soviet bloc 
derives greater benefit from this trade than 
do the countries of free Europe”—concluded 
the report. The Western Powers seem to be 
set to pursue such trade. If so, in the light 
of these findings, they should at least avail 
themselves of their powerful bargaining po- 
sition. They do not have to help the expan- 
sion of the Communist warmaking machine 
by credits. And they could use their position 
to induce an increase in the production of 
consumer goods. They could even avail 
themselves of their important economic 
bargaining power to wrest political conces- 
sions that would directly benefit the people 
in the captive lands. Then, indeed, they 
could lay claim to a real contribution to the 
welfare of these people. 
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The Western stake in East-Central Europe 
derives from the strategic location of the 
area, from the increment Soviet power is 
now drawing from the manpower and re- 
sources of the region, as well as from the 
historic incompatibility between Soviet aims 
and the interests and aspirations of its 
ancient nations. 

East-Central Europe—half a million square 
miles and 100 million people strong—lies be- 
tween the Soviet Union proper and free 
Western Europe. It is the place where the 
very centers of power of the two contending 
camps stand in close, direct and decisive con- 
frontation. Just beyond it lie prime stra- 
tegic goals: westward—free Europe, the great 
concentration of skills and resources, which 
is, in the Communist strategy plan, a decisive 
way station in their drive for world con- 
quest: eastward—the very heart of the So- 
viet Union. Within this area live historic 
nations—hostile to the foreign rule and 
alien pattern of life foisted upon them, na- 
tions which yearn to live in freedom and 
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have, therefore, strong reasons to obstruct 
the Soviets and help the West. From the 
point of view of manpower and production, 
East-Central Europe represents a 40 percent 
increment to the economic power of the 
Soviet Union. 

From the short-range point of view, East- 
Central Europe may play a decisive role in 
thwarting the present Soviet strategy of 
gradual expansion by political means, into 
the Western half of the old continent. Once 
this objective is achieved, East-Central 
Europe would become the area in which the 
West can accomplish the most significant 
strategic gains. It is the place where a 
United States-backed Western Europe can 
gradually expand eastward, by political 
means, the border of freedom. An East- 
Central Europe from which Soviet political 
control has been eliminated, would change 
the whole strategic picture. The Soviet 
Union would become a danger of manageable 
dimension, a danger which could largely be 
checked by local means alone, leaving Ameri- 
can power free to look after its numerous 
global commitments. It would become itself 
a vulnerable target of Western political war- 
fare aimed at transforming Soviet Russia 
into an open society by the Western-sup- 
ported exertions of the peoples directly 
concerned. 

The short-range stake of the West in East- 
Central Europe has increased and not dimin- 
ished as a result of what, for want of a 
better name, is described as nuclear stale- 
mate. As long, indeed, as the United States 
possessed overwhelming nuclear supremacy, 
the security of Western Europe was absolute. 
Strategically it mattered little whether the 
peoples of East-Central Europe were friendly 
or hostile to the Soviet Union. Once, how- 
ever, the Soviet Union has acquired a sig- 
nificant strategic nuclear striking power, 
both nuclear powers are reluctant to resort to 
these frightening weapon Unlike 
the West, however, the Soviet Union is syste- 
matically engaged in gaining ground by 
exploiting, on the one hand, its superior 
ground forces and, on the other, the fear and 
sense of responsibility of the West. 

This analysis of the dangers the West is 
still faced with in Western Europe seems to 
be largely confirmed by certain conclusions 
drawn by responsible quarters of the United 
States from the Cuban confrontation. It 
was stressed that the success of the confron- 
tation on the withdrawal of Soviet missiles 
was primarily due to the strategic advantages 
enjoyed by the United States in the Carib- 
bean area. It was furthermore underscored 
that because of the specific strategic condi- 
tions involved, the Cuban confrontation 
does not provide a valid indication of Soviet 
behavior in different circumstances. This 
could only mean that in Cuba the United 
States could impose its will without having 
to resort to a nuclear war, while the Soviets 
could only counter U.S. action by having 
recourse to its strategic nuclear arms. In 
Europe, the situation is exactly the opposite. 
Hence the crisis of confidence marked by 
attempts to build up independent nuclear 
striking forces in Europe. Hence also the 
American insistence to build up the con- 
ventional forces of NATO and thereby reduce 
the capability of Moscow to score gains by 
intimidation and blackmail. 

In these conditions, every factor which 
weighs negatively in the calculus of risk of 
the Soviet Union acquires strategic signifi- 
cance. One of such factors is certainly the 
trouble-making capacity of the people of 
Eastern Europe. Whether or not the Soviet 
rulers must reckon in their calculations with 
a significant risk factor in the area lying 
between their borders and their Western 
targets may influence the degree of their 
recklessness. This would be particularly 
relevant in a situation like that in Berlin, in 
which the objective is precisely to make the 
West believe that the choice is confined to 
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risking all-out nuclear war or making con- 
cessions that would discredit American reli- 
ability and induce in Western Europe “real- 
istic” trends toward disengagement and 
neutrality. 

It is within the power of the West to com- 
pel the Soviet rulers to reckon with an im- 
portant risk factor in Eastern Europe. The 
risk factor is indeed in direct ratio with 
the intensity of the spirit of resistance of 
the people of East-Central Europe. And the 
latter hinges on the prevailing impression 
with regard to the will to win of the West and 
with regard to the Western commitment to 
the cause of their freedom and independence. 
These are the sources of hope on which the 
spirit of resistance feeds. 

Until the Cuban events, the prevailing 
impression on both counts was negative. 
Hope in a better future and faith in the 
West, and with them the spirit of resistance, 
were at their lowest ebb. The Cuban con- 
frontation has somewhat improved the as- 
sessment of Western will and power. Should 
the West, as it is hoped, appear henceforth 
consistently in the posture of the firm and 
winning side, the problem of keeping hope 
alive and thereby strengthening the East- 
Central European deterrent will have been 
largely solved. It remains however for the 
West to prove its concern for the people of 
East-Central Europe. This can only be ac- 
complished by an early and clear identifica- 
tion of the West with the peoples of the 
captive countries and their goal to recover 
free choice in regard to their internal and 
international affairs. 

Such a long-range objective is not un- 
realistic. Liberation without war, though 
not without protracted political struggle, is 
possible. The Soviet empire is obviously rent 
by serious internal contradictions. The difi- 
culty of maintaining ideological unity and 
central direction, as illustrated by the Sino- 
Soviet discord; the inability of the Soviet 
Union to keep up the armament race with- 
out withdrawing some of the material im- 
provements its people have gained in the 
last few years, and/or without diminishing 
their al investments in the 
heavy industry; the imbalanced nature of 
the Communist economy and the utter 
failure of collectivized agriculture; the in- 
creasing nonconformity of youth and the 
ferment among intellectuals; the unbridge- 
able gulf between the requirements of sub- 
ordination and exploitation in the Soviet 
empire, and the national pride of the historic 
nations of East-Central Europe—these are 
but a few of the contradictions. If they 
have, as yet, not generated dramatic con- 
sequences, this is largely due to the de- 
moralizing effect of the easy and unnecessary 
successes Western misjudgment, Irresolution 
and weakness have afforded to the U.S.S.R. 
Ever since the end of the Second World War, 
the Soviets have been permitted to show, 
by their actions, that history was on their 
side; that changes invariably occur in their 
favor and that, accordingly, the victory of 
communism on a worldwide scale is only 
a matter of time. If the West were to act 
on the perfectly justified assumption that 
the Soviet empire has more reasons to fear 
any major war than the West, it could at 
least deny its adversary any further suc- 
cesses, The effect would be most far reach- 
ing. The latent forces of disruption and 
opposition, no longer inhibited by a senti- 
ment of futility, would be unleashed in East- 
ern E In favorable circumstances, 
which can be fostered by a purposeful West- 
ern policy, such as a struggle for supreme 
power or internal disturbances in the Soviet 
Union that would tie down the Soviet armed 
forces, the captive nations could begin mak- 
ing good their escape. 


In the view of the Assembly of Captive Eu- 
.ropean Nations, the morale of the captive 
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European peoples and their faith in the 
West would be bolstered, and the interest— 
short and long term—of both free and cap- 
tive nations would be advanced should the 
United States and her principal allies adopt 
the specific measures listed under “What to 
do,” while refraining from the action listed 
under “What not to do.” 
What to do 

(1) To raise in all high-level conferences 
with the rulers of the Soviet Union the issue 
of the restoration of the right of self-deter- 
mination to the peoples of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. 

(2) To counter Soviet demands on Berlin 
with the plan for an overall peace settlement 
based on the right of self-determination and 
designed to solve all the unresolved conse- 
quences of the Second War in Europe. 

(3) To inscribe the question of the denial 
of self-determination to the nations of East- 
Central Europe on the agenda of the United 
Nations regardless of the prospect to secure 
the required majorities. To raise, in other 
words, the issue in the U.N. on its merits and 
not as a mere point of rebuttal, 

The initial purpose of such action would 
be to assure the peoples concerned that their 
issue is an objective of Western policy, an 
open and not a closed issue as claim the 
Soviet rulers. This would be accomplished if 
a group of Western Powers, backed by the 
United States, would take the initiative. For 
durable impact, such action would have to 
be renewed at every session on the pattern 
of the wearing-down tactics followed by the 
Soviet Union on the question of the Chinese 
representations in the United Nations. The 
Western Powers could easily pattern their 
draft resolution on one of the proposals in- 
troduced in the United Nations by the Soviet 
Union. The draft resolution introduced by 
the Soviet delegation on April 24, 1962, in 
the Special Committee on Decolonization, is 
almost ideally suited for this purpose. 

(4) To keep the question of Hungary on 
the agenda of each United Nations General 
Assembly session and renew steadfastly the 
demand for compliance with past resolu- 
tions. 

(5) To give assurance to the people of 
Albania that the territorial integrity of their 
country and their right of self-determination 
will be saf against any intervention 
on the part of their neighbors. 

(6) To maintain carefully the policy of 
nonrecognition of the forcible incorporation 
of the Baltic States in the Soviet Union. 

(7) To insist that the United Nations Dec- 
laration on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples is of univer- 
sal scope and validity and, accordingly, op- 
pose the double-standard gaining ground in 
the U.N. on self-determination, and to urge 
the Special Committee of 24 Nations, charged 
with the implementation of the above 
declaration, to extend its concern and inves- 
tigation to the peoples and countries sub- 
jected to Soviet colonial rule. 

(8) To carry out in the United Nations and 
at all appropriate international gatherings a 
campaign of truth with respect to the denial 
of human rights and freedom in the captive 
countries. 

(9) To give support in the United Nations 
to the proposal of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions for an investiga- 
tion of the condition and status of political 
prisoners and for the elaboration and enact- 
ment of an international conyention on the 
regime of the political prisoners. 

(10) To be always mindful, in their trad- 
ing policies, of the fact that the interests of 
the welfare of the captive peoples and of 
the security of the West are both adversely 
affected by the preferential treatment given 
by the Communist regimes in East-Central 
Europe to the development of heavy and 
armament industries, at the expense of the 
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needs of the people concerned, Similarly, 
to take advantage of trade negotiations in 
order to press for the suppression of existing 
prohibitive duties on individual food, cloth- 
ing, and medicine gift packages from the free 
world to individuals in the captive countries. 

(11) To develop, extend and invigorate 
broadcasts to the captive countries, and to 
consider the establishment, in the framework 
of NATO, of a general staff for political war- 
fare. 

(12) To warn all Western visitors to the 
captive countries against permitting their 
hosts to use them as tools of their political 
propaganda, as well as against fraterniza- 
tion with local Communist leaders. 


What not to do 


(1) Not to engage in actions or enter into 
agreements implying or suggesting that the 
Western Powers have reconciled themselves 
to the status quo and regard it as final. The 
oft-mentioned idea of a nonaggression pledge 
or pact between the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
countries would certainly be construed by 
the people of East-Central Europe as a West- 
ern sellout. Such pledges would give the 
Soviet Union or their puppets no guarantees 
of security that are not already embodied 
in the United Nations Charter. The only 
reason the Soviet rulers have consistently 
sought them was their awareness that they 
would create legal obstacles to any further 
Western concern with the fate of the captive 
peoples, and that, by generating discourage- 
ment and resignation, they will have conse- 
quences highly detrimental to Western 
security. Past commitments, declared prin- 
ciples and self-interest, therefore equally 
command to the Western Powers to stand 
firmly on the position that any and all 
security arrangements should follow, and 
not precede, an overall European settlement 
based on the right of self-determination. 

(2) Not to undertake actions and moves 
which give respectability to the satellite re- 
gimes and compound the damaging effects of 
past acts of recognition. 

(3) Not to grant aid, long or short term 
credits to the satellite regimes. Assistance 
in the special case of Poland can only be 
justified to the extent it helps preserve the 
gains the Polish people wrested in 1956. The 
helping countries should, therefore, make it 
clear that any aid would terminate if there 
is a return to forced collectivization, and/or 
if the rights of the church, the freedom of 
worship or any other rights or freedoms were 
further curtailed. 

(4) Not to place undue reliance on the 
political benefits to be drawn from exchange 
programs, and to insist on full reciprocity in 
such exchanges. 

New Tonk, March 1963. 


FORMATION OF CITIZENS COM- 
MITTEE FOR A FREE CUBA 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to a 
most encouraging development relating 
to the question of Cuba. 

I think we are all agreed that some- 
thing must be done about Cuba, that the 
continued existence of a Communist dic- 
tatorship 90 miles from our shores is 
intolerable. We are all agreed that the 
means must be found, short of war, to 
liberate the Cuban people from Castro- 
ism and to put an end to the threat of 
Communist subversion and infiltration 
of the American States by the Kremlin's 
beachhead forces in Cuba. 

It is understandable and proper that 
there should be differences of opinion on 
the means to be employed and on the 
timetable which must govern the ap- 
plication of these means. 
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It is unfortunate, however, that there 
should be a polarization of opinion on 
the question of Cuba, because the solu- 
tion of this question imperatively de- 
mands the greatest possible degree of 
national unity. 

It is also unfortunate that some of the 
criticism of our present Cuban policy has 
been characterized by partisan overtones. 
It is unfair, as well as unfortunate, be- 
cause some of these partisan critics con- 
veniently forget that Castro came to 
power under a Republican administra- 
tion, which for some strange reason ig- 
nored warnings from many sources that 
Castro was a Communist and his move- 
ment was Communist dominated. 

Last week the press announced the 
establishment of the Citizens Committee 
for a Free Cuba, as a broad nonpartisan 
organization dedicated to the goal of 
Cuban liberation. I consider this a most 
welcome development. 

In its declaration of purpose, the com- 
mittee particularly emphasizes its non- 
partisan nature. It says that it believes 
that Cuba is an issue that transcends 
party differences, and that its solution 
demands the kind of national unity the 
American people have manifested at 
moments of crisis. 

The Citizens Committee for a Free 
Cuba plans to initiate a nationwide dis- 
cussion on the problem of Cuba, and to 
establish an information service on Cuba 
and the Castro-Communist subversion of 
Latin America. In collaboration with 
Freedom House of New York, it convened 
a Free Cuba Assembly, at Ardsleigh, N.Y., 
last week, at which top authorities on 
Latin America examined the problem of 
Cuba in all its aspects. The findings of 
this assembly will soon be published. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp the state- 
ment of purpose of the Citizens Commit- 
tee for a Free Cuba, as well as a list of 
the distinguished citizens who have thus 
far joined the committee. I also ask 
consent to insert in the Recorp an edi- 
torial on Cuba which appeared in last 
Tuesday’s Washington Post, and which, 
I believe, spoke for the American people 
when it declared that something must be 
done about communism in Cuba. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of purpose, list of citizens, and 
editorial were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE OF CITIZENS COM- 

MITTEE FOR A FREE CUBA 

The Citizens Committee for a Free Cuba 
is being formed in response to a statement 
issued by Freedom House, on March 25, 1963, 
calling upon Americans to unite in a move- 
ment for a free Cuba. 

The committee is nonpartisan. It believes 
that Cuba is an issue that transcends party 
differences, and that its solution requires 
the kind of national unity we have always 
manifested at moments of great crisis. This 
belief is reflected in the broad and repre- 
sentative membership of the committee. 

The committee holds, with Freedom House, 
that a Communist Cuba is intolerable, not 
only for reasons which bear upon our secu- 
rity but also because it has betrayed 6 million 
people who won their freedom from the 
Batista dictatorship. 

But the enslavement of those 6 million 
may now lead to the enslavement of the 
more than 200 million people in the 19 re- 
maining Latin American Republics, for the 
Communists, from their base in Cuba, have 
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launched a grand offensive aimed at con- 
quering, initially, the entire continent south 
of the Rio Grande. Ultimately, that of- 
fensive is directed at the chief bastion of 
world democracy, the United States. 

The situation of Latin America, thanks 
primarily to the continued existence of a 
Soviet base in Cuba, is far worse than the 
American people realize. The Communist 
drive there is already on the way toward 
producing these serious consequences: 

1. The demoralization of Latin America’s 
democratic forces, who are beginning to feel 
overwhelmed before the combined power of 
the Cuban military-police state, the Soviet 
Union, and Red China. 

2. The resurgence of dictatorial military 
elements intent on taking power in reac- 
tion to the Communist threat. 

3. The infiltration and subversion of other 
Latin American governments at a tempo 
which may produce additional Cubas before 
long. 

4. The frustration of inter-American efforts 
to achieve social and economic progress. 

If not halted before much more time has 
passed, the Communist drive south of the 
Rio Grande could result in the gradual iso- 
lation of the United States from its friends 
and allies in Latin America—the reverse of 
the effort to isolate Communist Cuba. 

The American people are united on the ob- 
jective of a liberated Cuba. The President 
and the leaders of both major political 
parties have publicly committed themselves 
to that objective. Differences exist, however, 
on how and when to attain a free Cuba, and 
the problem is to devise a means of liberat- 
ing Cuba from communism before commu- 
nism succeeds in creating other Cubas, yet 
at the same time preserving the peace of the 
Americas. 

The Citizens Committee for a Free Cuba 
believes that solutions to the problem can 
be found, and that, properly presented to 
the American people, they will command 
overwhelming support, To that end, the 
committee proposes: 

1. To initiate, free of partisan bias, a na- 
tionwide discussion on the problem of Cuba, 
the threat its Communist regime poses to 
the Americas, and the measures that must be 
taken to put an end to it. 

2. To establish, as an aid to intelligent 
and informed discussion, a national informa- 
tion service to disseminate regularly facts 
on Cuba and the Castro-Communist sub- 
version of Latin America that are generally 
not circulated. 

3. To join in the convening of a Free Cuba 
Assembly, at which all aspects of the prob- 
lem will be submitted for the consideration 
of top authorities in Latin American and 
global affairs. 

It is the hope of the Free Cuba Committee 
that such a program will help point the way 
to an effective Cuban policy, and that it will 
help create a climate of public opinion that 
will facilitate positive action. 

An Alliance for Freedom must now be 
forged in the Americas if the Alliance for 
Progress is to succeed, and if the peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere are to live and 
work as free human beings for the society 
of peace and plenty they all seek. It is also 
an urgent requirement of American national 
interests. The indispensable first step to- 
ward the forging of such an Alliance is the 
liberation of the Cuban people from Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The cause of a free Cuba is the cause of 
the free Americas. 

MEMBERSHIP LIST OF CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR 
A FREE CUBA 

Daniel James, executiye secretary, author 
(“Cuba: The First Soviet Satellite in the 
Americas”), and foreign correspondent. 


MEMBERS 
Mariada Arensberg, executive secretary, Cu- 
ban Freedom Committee. 
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labor-management con- 


Joseph Beirne, president, Communications 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO. 

Nicholas Duke Biddle, chairman, Caribbean 
committee, International Rescue Service. 

Irving Brown, U.N. Representative, Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke (ret.), former Chief, 
U.S. Naval Operations. 

Dickey Chapelle, author and foreign cor- 
respondent. 

Leo Cherne, president, Research Institute 
of America. 

Ernest Cuneo, chairman of the board, 
North American Newspaper Alliance; attor- 
ney. 

Christopher Emmet, chairman, American 
Friends of the Captive Nations. 

John Fisher, president, American Security 
Council, Chicago. 

Dr. Russell H. Fitzgibbon, professor of 
Latin American history, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Buell Gallagher, president, City College 
of New York, 

Dr. Harry Gideonse, president, Brooklyn 
College. 

Frances R. Grant, executive secretary, 
Inter-American Committee for Democracy 
and Freedom, 

Paul Hall, president, Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union. 

Hal Hendrix, Latin American editor, Miami 
News. 

Brig. Gen. Frank L. Howley (retired), New 
York University. 

Dr. Sidney Hook, professor of philosophy, 
New York University. 

Dr. Harry Kantor, professor of Latin 
American history, University of Florida. 

Rev. John Lafarge, S.J., associate editor, 
America. 

Jay Lovestone, director of international. 
publications, AFL-CIO. 

Clare Boothe Luce, former U.S. Ambassa- 


dor to Italy. 

Eugene Lyons, senior editor, Readers’ 
Digest. 

Brig. Gen. S. L, A. Marshal, military 


commentator, 

Henry Mayers, president, Cold War Coun- 
cil, Los Angeles. 

Benjamin McLaurin, vice president, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 

Dr. Hans J. Morgenthau, director, Center 
for Study of American Foreign Policy, 
Chicago. 

Edgar Ansel Mower, author and foreign 
correspondent, 

John O'Rourke, editor, Washington News. 

Bonaro Overstreet, author, psychologist. 

Bishop James A. Pike, Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop of California. 

Virginia Prewett, Latin American colum- 
nist, North American Newspaper Alliance. 

Victor Riesel, Labor columnist, Hall 
Syndicate. 

Dr. John P. Roche, professor of labor and 
social thought, Brandeis University. 

Serafino Romualdi, American Institute for 
Free Labor Development. 

Sal B. Hoffmann, president, Upholsterers’ 
International Union, AFL-CIO. 

Dr. Robert Strausz-Hupe, director, For- 
elgn Policy Research Institute, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Arthur G. McDowell, secretary, Council 
Against Communist Aggression. 

Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, professor of Latin 
American history, Columbia University. 

William vanden Heuvel, president, Inter- 
national Rescue Committee. 

Dr. Arthur P, Whitaker, professor of Latin 
a history, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 23, 1963] 
REMEMBER THE MAINE 

Something like a consensus on Cuban pol- 

icy is beginning to emerge in this country. 
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The debate over when and how that policy 
is to be executed should not conceal the 


growing 

week, the President, the former Vice Presi- 
dent, the State Department, and Republican 
critics of the State Department had different 
things to say about Cuba, but on two points 
there was general agreement. And on these 
two points there is a gathering agreement in 
the country. 

The broad proposition on which there is 
accumulating accord is simply this: that 
the existence of a Communist regime, linked 
to the Soviet Union, in this hemisphere, is a 
threat to the safety and survival of the 
United States and of all other free countries 
in this part of the globe. No administration 
that openly opposes this belief can long sur- 
vive. Sooner or later an administration 
that denounced this maturing conviction 
would be followed by an alternative govern- 
ment committed to it. In a negative way, 
there is almost the same accord on how this 
policy should not be pursued, There is al- 
most universal t that invasion, 
openly and directly, immediately or in the 
near future, is not the way to pursue our 
policy. 

This aversion to foreign control of Cuba 
by a hostile power is the constant of Ameri- 
can attitudes toward our island neighbor. 
The Monroe Doctrine was an on of a 
view already long held in this country. It 
was given even fuller expression in the ad- 
ministration of John Quincy Adams when 
this country made known its opposition to 
the transfer of Cuba from Spain to France, 
England, or any other power. The practical 
basis of this policy was clearly stated in 
Daniel Webster’s support of President Adams’ 
decision to send delegates to a conference 
with South American countries, in which the 
great orator said: 

“A member has said that if Spain chose 
to transfer the island to any other power 
she has a right to do so, and we here cannot 
interfere to prevent her. I must dissent from 
this opinion. The rights of nations in mat- 
ters of this kind are much modified by cir- 
cumstances. Because France or Great Britain 
could not rightfully complain of the transfer 
of Florida to us, it does not follow that we 
could not complain of the cession of Cuba 
to one of them. The transfer of Florida to 
us was not dangerous to the safety of either 
of these nations, nor fatal to any of their 
great and essential interests. Proximity of 
position, neighborhood, whatever augments 
the power of injuring or annoying, very prop- 
erly belong to the consideration of all cases 
of this kind. What might otherwise never 
be thought of is justified for these reasons 
and on these grounds.” 

If the American people are aware of such 
dangers now, they are aware of other dangers 
that unhappily and unfortunately also exist 
and that must be weighed with equal care 
and caution. Impetuous and impulsive and 
ill-considered acts by this country might 
bring on the dangers of thermonuclear war 
without diminishing the dangers of Soviet 
occupation of Cuba. 

Therefore, it must be the object of the 
Government of the United States to develop 
some alternative to direct action that will 
further the policy of this country without 
incurring the hazard of invasion or like mili- 
tary intervention. It is very urgent that the 
Government develop such a policy and that 
it disclose it. It is very plain that, through- 
out this country, the conviction that the 
Nation is in peril is hardening to a point 
where no threats and no fears may be suffi- 
cient to inhibit the demand for action 
against the forces that occupy Cuba. Demo- 
cratic governments are not wholly free 
agents. A government that does not develop 
a program of minimum risk runs the danger 
of being coerced into a program of maximum 
risks, almost against its will. The absence 
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of an affirmative design, in such a situation, 
is dangerous—dangerous to this country, to 
its neighbors and to the peace of the hemi- 
sphere and of the whole world. 

The Government of this country, the gov- 
ernments of friendly countries and the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union as well had 
better take note of the increasing sense of 
Americans that the United States is en- 
dangered by the Soviet occupation of Cuba. 
This sense of jeopardy is beginning to per- 
vade the whole body politic. The Soviet 
Government, whatever its fears and doubts, 
felt compelled, by such an impulse, to send 
its forces into Hungary. It ought to under- 
stand the much greater force that such senti- 
ments exert upon democratic governments. 
Every day that passes without the termina- 
tion of the Soviet occupation of Cuba in- 
creases the certainty and multiplies the like- 
lihood that another Maine disaster will put 
the spark to the combustible materials in 
the Caribbean. 


RETIREMENT OF THE VERY REV- 
EREND LAURENCE J. McGINLEY, 
SJ., AS PRESIDENT OF FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on April 
25, Fordham University announced the 
retirement of the Very Reverend Lau- 
rence J. McGinley, S.J., from the posts 
of president and rector of Fordham Uni- 
versity. Father McGinley will be suc- 
ceeded in these posts by the Reverend 
Vincent T. O’Keefe, S.J., at the end of 
the current academic year. Father 
O’Keefe is now executive vice president 
of the university, a position he has held 
since June 1962. 

On relinquishing his present posi- 
tions at Fordham, Father McGinley will 
serve as a consultant in higher education 
for the Jesuit Order. 

Father O’Keefe takes over the duties 
of president and rector as the university 
enters on the second phase of its con- 
temporary physical and academic growth 
at the Lincoln Square and Rose Hill cam- 
puses. He recently completed guidance 
of a 3-year self-study and evaluation of 
the university as a basis for the overall 
planning of Fordham’s next decade of 
scholastic development. 

Father McGinley has been president 
and rector of Fordham longer than any 
other man in its 122-year history. He 
was appointed February 2, 1949, and this 
year will participate in his 15th annual 
commencement exercises as president. 
During his tenure, the university will 
have conferred approximately 24,000 
graduate and undergraduate degrees 
from its 9 colleges and schools. 

As president, Father McGinley initi- 
ated a new university campus in 
mid-Manhattan—Fordham at Lincoln 
Square, a $25,500,000 educational center 
that already houses the school of law and 
law library. Scheduled for construction 
in the immediate future are buildings to 
house the university’s schools of edu- 
cation, business, social service, and gen- 
eral studies. As a campus, it will ac- 
commodate some 8,000 students and serve 
as companion to traditional Fordham at 
Rose Hill. The new buildings are to be 
ready for occupancy in September 1965. 

Other highlights of his tenure as presi- 
dent include the completion of the uni- 
versity’s campus center building on the 
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Rose Hill campus, a three-story structure 
with a wide variety of accommodations 
for cultural, social, and academic activi- 
ties; the new Jesuit residence, Faber Hall, 
with housing facilities for 100 faculty 
members; the addition to Dealy Hall, the 
home of the Rose Hill campus division 
of the school of business; and Martyrs’ 
Court, containing seven residence halls 
for upperclassmen. 

During his presidency, also, charters 
have been granted to Fordham by these 
national scholastic honor societies: Phi 
Beta Kappa; Sigma Xi, a society to en- 
courage original investigation in pure 
and applied science; and Pi Sigma Alpha, 
the political science fraternity. 

The honors program of Fordham Col- 
lege, initiated to encourage independent 
scholarship among undergraduates, the 
junior year abroad, in Europe and in 
South America, and the Institute of Con- 
temporary Russian Studies, the purpose 
of which is to foster the understanding 
of Russian culture and language, were 
initiated during his term of office. The 
first Rhodes and Marshall scholarships 
were won in this same period. 

In June of 1961, the university, through 
Father McGinley, announced the open- 
ing of the Center of Intercultural For- 
mation, in Mexico and Brazil, established 
to prepare both lay and religious per- 
sonnel for service in Central and South 
America. The center, which he serves 
as president of the board of directors, 
gives intensive 4-month programs in the 
languages, history and social, economic 
and cultural conditions of Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

A native New Yorker, Father McGinley 
was born on West 105th Street, Septem- 
ber 6, 1905, the son of James and Alice 
(McCabe) McGinley. For many years 
his father was chief of staff to the com- 
missioner of accounts of the city of New 
York. Father McGinley’s younger 
brother, Rev. James J. McGinley, also a 
member of the Society of Jesus, is presi- 
dent and rector of Canisius College, 
Buffalo. 

Father McGinley attended Public 
School 128 in Brooklyn and Xavier High 
School, Manhattan, and for a short pe- 
riod was employed in the First National 
Bank of New York. Xavier High School 
recently awarded him its Insignis Medal, 
given “to honor alumni who by their 
service to God and the civic community 
distinguished themselves as eminently 
representative of their alma mater and 
worthy of her special recognition.” 

He has been a member of the Society 
of Jesus since 1922, receiving his bach- 
elor’s and master’s degrees from the so- 
ciety’s college in Woodstock, Md. From 
1929 to 1932 he taught at St. Joseph's 
Preparatory School, Philadelphia, re- 
turning to Woodstock in 1932 for theo- 
logical studies. 

Ordained to the priesthood in 1935, he 
received his licentiate in sacred theology 
the following year, and served for a time 
as chaplain at City Home Hospital on 
Welfare Island, N.Y. After further 
studies, he went to Rome in 1937 for 
graduate courses in theology at the 
Gregorian University and the Biblical 
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Institute, receiving his doctorate in 
sacred theology 2 years later. 

In 1939 he served as director of the 
Vatican radio broadcasts, returning to 
the United States in the same year to 
become professor of theology at Wood- 
stock College. After 1942, Father Mc- 
Ginley was prefect of studies, regent of 
the seminary and director of graduate 
studies at Woodstock, as well as asso- 
ciate editor of Theological Studies. He 
was a consultor of the Provincial of the 
New York Province of the Society of 
Jesus from 1943 to 1952. 

Father McGinley is author of various 
articles in Theological Studies, Thought, 
Verbum Domini—Rome—and of the 
book, “Form-Criticism of the Synoptic 
Healing Narratives,” published in 1944. 

Active in educational circles, he is 
past president and vice president of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; former vice 
chairman of that association's commis- 
sion on institutes of higher education; 
past president of the Association of 
Urban Universities, and presently a di- 
rector of the New York Higher Educa- 
tion Assistance Corp. Other educational 
organizations of which he is a member 
are the New York State Advisory Coun- 
cil on Higher Education, and the council 
on higher educational institutions in 
New York City. 

In 1960, Father McGinley was ap- 
pointed to membership on the Commis- 
sion on Federal Relations of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and was 
elected a director of the parent organiza- 
tion the following year to complete a 
term which expired in December 1962. 

Father McGinley has been active also 
in the Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New York, and 
its commission on independent colleges 
and universities. He served the asso- 
ciation as president from 1957 to 1958, 
prior to which time he was secretary- 
treasurer. Since 1959 he has been a 
director of the New York World’s Fair 
1964-65 Corp., and director of the Lin- 
coln Center for the Performing Arts since 
1956. 

Father McGinley was national awards 
chairman of the Freedom Foundation at 
Valley Forge in 1959, and has served on 
the Army Advisory Panel for ROTC af- 
fairs since 1958. 

Among the honors accorded him are 
the following: 

The American Irish Historical Society 
Gola Medal, 1960; the University Broth- 
erhood Award of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, 1960; U.S. Army 

Outstanding Civilian Service Medal, 
1962; Civic Award in Education, the 
Bronx Board of Trade, 1961; decorations 
from the Governments of Peru, Brazil, 
Chile, Italy, and most recently, the 
Grand Gold Badge of Honor for Merits 
to the Republic of Austria at the Aus- 
trian Embassy, Washington, 1963. 

All who know Father McGinley, and 
all who know of the tremendous con- 
tributions he has made to Fordham Uni- 
versity and to the whole educational 
world, will join me in paying tribute to 
this great scholar and educator as he 
lays down the enormous burden which 
he has carried so well for many years. 

cIxX——_476 
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WHEAT REFERENDUM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Oregon 
has over 16,000 farmers who grow wheat 
and feed grains. Annually they produce 
and sell for cash about $45 million worth 
of wheat and around $30 million in feed 
grains. 


This is modest production and income 
compared with the large wheat States— 
yet for these 16,000 farmers, wheat and 
feed grains are important and major 
cash crops—and they represent an im- 
portant segment of our agricultural econ- 
omy in Oregon. 

Oregon grain farmers take a prag- 
matic approach to legislation affecting 
wheat and feed grains for this very rea- 
son. For 10 consecutive years, Oregon 
wheat farmers voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of marketing quotas in the national 
wheat referendums. 

I am confident wheat farmers of Ore- 
gon will make their decision in the May 
21 wheat referendum on the same prac- 
tical dollars-and-cents basis. The dif- 
ference between a “yes” and “no” vote 
in the referendum can mean over $15 
million in wheat income in Oregon. If 
I know Oregon farmers, they’re going 
to vote their pocketbooks again in this 
referendum. 

The 1964 wheat program is a good pro- 
gram. It assures a high level of wheat 
income and it stabilizes wheat produc- 
tion in line with demand, permits orderly 
disposal of our large surplus stocks. 

Wheat farmers understand this. They 
understand that we cannot go on pro- 
ducing wheat on a continuing surplus 
basis and maintain price. They under- 
stand that they can’t receive assured in- 
come without stabilizing production at 
usable levels. 

That is why this bill had—and still 
has—the support of all the farm orga- 
nizations except one and the support of 
most all of the cooperative and commod- 
ity groups interested in wheat. 

Oregon has over 5,500 small allotment 
wheat farmers. For the first time in the 
history of wheat programs these farmers 
will be able to vote in a referendum and 
participate in the benefits of the wheat 
program. They will be treated exactly 
the same as major wheatgrowers. They 
will receive $2 for their wheat on 80 per- 
cent of their quota and the basic support 
of $1.30 for all the rest they can harvest 
on their allotment. Additionally, if they 
so desire, they can divert all their acres 
and receive diversion payments equal to 
50 percent of parity times the average 
yield times the number of acres. 

The certificates—having a value of 70 
cents per bushel—represent a built-in 
insurance feature for all wheat farmers 
in case of crop failure. 

I have no hesitation about urging all 
the wheat farmers in Oregon to vote 


into 
this means that attitude alone is not 
enough; it means that every wheat 
farmer who cares about his wheat in- 
come has to take the trouble to vote on 


that day. 
Any farmer who believes that new and 
better wheat legislation will be passed by 
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this session of the Congress in the event 
a “no” vote prevails, is taking the risk- 
iest kind of gamble. My distinguished 
colleague who heads the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], is reported 
by the press the other day to have said: 
“You can put this in bold type: there 
will not be any more wheat laws passed 
this year if the referendum fails. I will 
do everything on earth to stop it.” 

My recommendation is for wheat 
farmers to vote on the economic merits 
of the 1964 wheat program on May 21 
and not on any pig in the poke. 

In addition to approval of the wheat 
program, farmers need a feed grain pro- 
gram as well. Two weeks ago the 
House passed a good voluntary feed 
grain program—and it is my hope that 
the Senate will have before it in a few 
days the same program for considera- 
tion. I will support it. 

As I read the program passed by the 


First. It will raise farm income, by 
assuring fairer prices for feed grain pro- 
ducers and by providing a basis of sta- 
bility for livestock prices. 

Second. It will bring down further the 
surplus stocks of feed grains. 

Third. It will save millions of dollars 
in costs to taxpayers, in contrast to the 
Government storage program which 
would be in effect without this legis- 
lation. 

Fourth. It will give the wheat and 
feed grains producer new freedom and 
flexibility in the management and oper- 
ation of his own farm. It will enable 
him to substitute acre for acre between 
feed grains and wheat whenever he finds 
that by doing so he will increase the ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness of his own 
personal farming operation. Since this 
feed grains program is complementary 
to and interrelated to the wheat pro- 
gram enacted by Congress last year, 
prompt action on this feed grains 
measure is urgently needed so that 
wheat producers will have all of the 
available information in making their 
decision in the referendum on the 1964 
wheat program on May 21, 1963. 

By providing a permanent wheat pro- 
gram and a feed grain program, Congress 
will have made one of the most construc- 
tive steps in many years toward solving 
amajor and plaguing problem in agricul- 
ture—that of income and surpluses, and 
at much less cost to the taxpayer. Con- 
gress and this administration can be 
proud of this accomplishment after 8 
long years of declining farm income and 
mounting surpluses. 

If Congress can move forward in the 
same constructive way in the other prob- 
lem areas of agriculture, it will have ac- 
complished a near miracle. I see no rea- 
son why we cannot—and I can think of 
every reason why we should. 

I know that efforts are being made to 
turn this into a vote for or against Gov- 
ernment intervention” in wheat. That 
is pretty much of a phony issue. Gov- 
ernment intervention in wheat produc- 
tion and marketing began in the 1930's, 
when the depression and its terrible im- 
pact upon farming brought about the 
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first efforts to curb production. Let it 
be remembered that most of the research 
that has enabled American farmers to 
grow so much wheat per acre was largely 
financed by the Federal Government and 
that was “Government intervention,” 
too. 

The offer of a guaranteed price to ac- 
company production controls is the pro- 
posal being offered by the Government, 
Wheat growers are free to reject it; but 
eventually, wheat production will be 
curbed by the market conditions that 
will simply force large numbers of grow- 
ers to give up farming. 

That is the real issue, not “Govern- 
ment intervention.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5517) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxal, to strike 
out, on page 9, line 3, “$450 million” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$250 million.” 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence 
of a quorum has been suggested. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is the pending 
business still the amendment I offered 
yesterday, or has it been supplanted 
temporarily by another amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct in the first part of his 
statement. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My amendment 
is still the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr, RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to temporarily post- 
pone consideration of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Massachusetts, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, there 
is an amendment at the desk that I want 
to offer for myself and for both Senators 
from New York [Mr. Javits and Mr. 
Keating] and the junior Senator from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] to House bill 
5517, making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut, for himself and the Sen- 
ators from New York and Pennsylvania, 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is provided, on 
page 11, after line 16, to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

GRANTS FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 

For an additional amount for “Grants for 
maternal and child welfare,” $1,000,000, of 
which $800,000 shall be available for child 
welfare services, and $200,000 for research, 


training, or demonstration projects in child 
welfare. 


On page 11, line 24, to strike out “$68,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$90,000.” 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to provide 
some funds so that the day-care program 
for children of working mothers can get 
underway without further delay and so 
that the training of additional child wel- 
fare personnel may begin. 

I have been as concerned as any Mem- 
ber of this body in the growing problems 
of welfare throughout our country. I 
knew these problems as a Governor; and 
as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare I was anxious to see some con- 
structive progress made in the direction 
of our Federal welfare programs. 

At HEW last year we developed with 
the Congress the first major reform of 
the Nation’s welfare laws since the So- 
cial Security Act was passed in 1935. 
To its great credit, Congress last year 
faced up to the problems of welfare and 
recognized that the only long-range solu- 
tion lies with prevention of dependency 
before it occurs and rehabilitation to get 
people off relief and back into useful 
roles in society. The Congress, in passing 
the 1962 amendments, agreed that just 
giving money to people to keep them 
alive does not solve the problem. When 
people need assistance in these prosper- 
ous times, poverty is not their only 
trouble. In fact, they are poor because 
they have other troubles—bad health, 
functional illiteracy, lack of skills, or 
some combination. 

A key feature of these amendments 
was aid to States for the development 
and expansion of day-care services. We 
hear a lot of criticism of mothers who 
could work remaining on public assist- 
ance. But a recent study of families with 
dependent children showed that 90 per- 
cent of them had small children at home. 

What would happen to those children 
if these mothers, or even a portion of 
them, went to work? 

In the entire United States, there are 
just 18,000 licensed day-care facilities, 
and they can accommodate 185,000 chil- 
dren. But there are, today, 9 million 
children under 12 years of age whose 
mothers are in the labor force. If pres- 
ent trends continue, the number of wom- 
en in the labor force will increase 31 per- 
cent in the next decade. 

What is to be done to keep their chil- 
dren from the streets, to 
protect them from the degrading and de- 
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moralizing experiences that come to chil- 
dren when they are left on their own 
too early? We have more latchkey chil- 
dren today than we had at the height 
of World War II. How much worse can 
we let this situation get? How much 
higher will we let our juvenile delin- 
quency rates rise before we follow 
through on the constructive program 
authorized a year ago when the public 
welfare amendments were passed? 

Funds for day care for children—to 
get mothers off the assistance rolls and 
to protect the children of mothers who 
are already working—are called for in 
the 1962 amendments. The funds were 
authorized; they were not appropriated. 
They were provided for in a supple- 
mental appropriation last year which 
failed of enactment during the closing 
days of the last session. They have been 
provided in the supplemental appropri- 
ation passed by the House, They are 
not included in the supplemental appro- 
priation bill now before the Senate. 

That is why I am proposing an amend- 
ment to restore to the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill a total of $1 million— 
$800,000 to make an immediate begin- 
ning, in all the States, for day care 
services, and $200,00 for the training of 
child welfare personnel. And a few ad- 
ditional positions in the Children’s Bu- 
reau are needed to get this program 
started. 

Nothing could be more shortsighted 
than to deny funds for day care and 
force mothers who could work to give up 
their jobs and return to the relief rolls. 
We know that constructive steps can be 
taken. In North Carolina last year a 
mother of four children was able to re- 
duce her aid to dependent children pay- 
ment in half when day care funds made 
it possible for her to work. A mother of 
two children, left without support, stayed 
off relief completely because of day care 
arrangements for her children that en- 
abled her to get a job as a stenographer. 
These examples can be repeated through- 
out the country. 

We all want to see the costs of welfare 
reduced. But in the long run savings 
will be made only if constructive alterna- 
tives are provided to a life of perpetual 
dependency. 

One of the best answers is the oppor- 
tunity to work. Day-care funds help to 
give mothers that opportunity. 

The States are eagerly waiting to get 
started on this vital program. Many 
groups in communities all over the Na- 
tion are hopeful they can begin expand- 
ing these day-care facilities without 
further delay. We must not fail them 
now. The amendments I propose are 
as follows: 

On page 11, after line 16, insert the 
following: 

GRANTS FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 

For an additional amount for “Grants 
for maternal and child welfare,” $1,000,000, 
of which $800,000 shall be available for child 
welfare services, and $200,000 for research, 


training, or demonstration projects in child 
welfare. 


On page 11, line 24, strike out “$68,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$90,000.” 
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I also hope that the cut which has 
been made in salaries and expenses for 
the Bureau of Family Services will be 
substantially restored in conference. A 
major part of the Federal burden of car- 
rying out the 1962 Public Welfare 
Amendments falls on this Bureau. They 
carry the Federal Government’s respon- 
sibility for administering the Nation’s $5 
billion public assistance programs. We 
expect them to help States and commu- 
nities provide the services that will help 
many of the 7 million needy people be- 
come self-reliant and self-supporting. 
We expect them to see that States oper- 
ate their programs efficiently so that 
ineligible people are not certified for aid. 

And yet, having added immeasurably 
to their responsibilities by genuinely 
progressive legislation, we deny them 
the personnel to discharge their added 
responsibilities, 

The Congress passed the 1962 Public 
Welfare Amendments because it wanted 
to move constructively toward solving 
the problem of poverty. One ingredient 
of success is a competent and adequate 
staff. Fifty positions were included in 
the House allowance to administer the 
welfare amendments. 

If the 50 positions originally requested 
were allowed, there would be available 
to the Bureau of Family Services a total 
of only 443 positions to administer this 
multibillion-dollar program. It is my 
hope that these needed positions will be 
restored in conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am pleased to yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of 
our colleagues in the Senate, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], and I, 
too, of course, are interested in the pre- 
cise definition of what these funds would 
be used for if they were appropriated in 
the pending bill. 

Section 527 of the Social Security Act, 
the Public Welfare Amendments Act of 
1962, reads as follows: 

Sec. 527. (a) In order to assist the States 
to provide adequately for the care and pro- 
tection of children whose parents are, for 
part of the day, working or seeking work, or 
otherwise absent from the home or unable 
for other reasons to provide parental super- 
vision, the portion of the appropriation 
under section 521 for any fiscal year which 
is not allotted under section 522 shall be 
allotted by the Secretary— 


And so forth. The point of the ques- 
tion is, What do the words “or otherwise 
absent from home or unable for other 
reasons to provide parental supervision” 
mean? Do they open up a general oper- 
ation for children who require day care, 
whatever may be the reason; or is it the 
intention of the Senator who proposes 
the amendment—and, of course, that in- 
cludes me too, and my intention—that it 
shall be utilized for the protection of 
children whose parents are working or 
seeking work? 

Is it to be the true classic day-care 
program; and that these general words 
of extension, “for other reasons to pro- 
vide parental supervision,” whatever 
they may mean, will not apply to this 
appropriation? 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator is cor- 
rect. What we had in mind was the 
kind of situation where there might be 
a mother of children of tender years 
who is not on relief and who is not a 
public charge, and whose husband has 
a job, but who suddenly finds herself 
with the need for a very serious opera- 
tion. She can go to the hospital for 
a month. Under those circumstances 
it would be possible for these minor 
children to have day care. 

I believe that the Senator from New 
York, who is a cosponsor with me of 
the amendment, has raised a point 
which I believe should be in the RECORD 
as a matter of legislative history. 
Therefore I should like to give examples 
of the type of children who would be 
cared for under this program. 

First. A substantial number of the 15 
million children under 18 years of age 
in the United States whose mothers are 
working—4 million of these children 
are under 6 years of age, and 5 million 
are between the ages of 6 to 11. 

Second. The children of employable 
mothers who are seeking employment— 
a recent study of families with depend- 
ent children showed that 90 percent of 
them had small children in the home— 
many of the mothers in these families 
would be able to seek employment were 
day care facilities available. 

Third. Mentally retarded and other 
handicapped children whose parents are 
not able to provide continuing super- 
vision over such children. 

Fourth. Children of migrant agricul- 
tural workers—a number of States re- 
port a great need for this type of care. 

In the entire United States, there are 
just 18,000 licensed day care facilities, 
and they can accommodate only 185,000 
children. All but 3 of 44 States which 
participated in a recent survey indicated 
a serious need for additional day care 
facilities. 

The day care program is designed pri- 
marily to help women in the low income 
group who are in the labor force or who 
are required to seek employment. Those 
mothers who can pay for part of the 
costs of day care will be expected to do so. 

It is understood that the proposed day 
care program has been characterized as 
a baby sitting program. This description 
is completely inaccurate as indicated by 
the definition of day care included in the 
basic statute. There is no intention of 
providing services for the purpose of 
relieving parents of the care of their 
children while they run errands or seek 
recreation. The care would be related 
exclusively to those purposes described in 
the basic statute. Each State plan must 
include provision: For such safeguards as 
may be necessary to assure provision of 
day care under the plan only in cases in 
which it is in the best interest of the child 
and the mother and only in cases in 
which it is determined, under criteria 
established by the State, that a need for 
such care exists; and, in cases in which 
the family is able to pay part or all of 
the costs of such care, for payment of 
such fees as may be reasonable in the 
light of such ability, and . giving pri. 
ority, in determining the existence o 
need for such day care, to — St 
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low-income or other groups in the popu- 
lation and to geographical areas which 
have the greatest relative need for exten- 
sion of such day care. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. As the Senator in 
charge of the bill, I am not in a position 
to accept the amendments, because I 
have not consulted with the other mem- 
bers of the committee. It is quite a 
large committee. However I have dis- 
cussed the subject with the chairman of 
the appropriate subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

He has conveyed to me the assurance 
that, whatever I decide to do, he would 
support me in it. I certainly support 
the amendments sponsored by my good 
friend, the Senator from Connecticut. 
The amount of $102,500 for salaries and 
expenses was cut to $68,000. This was 
done in the markup of the bill. In view 
of the presentation made by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut and the Senator 
from New York, I am sure that if this 
matter had been called to the attention 
of the committee, our action would have 
been otherwise. Also, we would be rais- 
ing the figure from $68,000 to $90,000. 
The other amendment provides $1 mil- 
lion for grants for maternal and child 
welfare. 

I believe that the requests are modest, 
and I hope the Senator will approve 
them. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] was par- 
ticularly interested in the amendment. I 
have tried to locate him to have him come 
to the floor. Before we on this side 
of the aisle can agree to the amendment 
I would like to have the Senator from 
Colorado have an opportunity of at least 
being consulted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have talked to the 
Senator from Colorado, who is detained 
in the Defense Subcommittee of Appro- 
priations on a matter that demands his 
presence for some time. What I am 
trying to get is a firm statement from 
the Senator from Connecticut. I am 
willing to commit myself. The Senator 
from Colorado, I must say, wishes to be 
recorded as against the amendment, but 
he will not stand in the way of its being 
approved. Although the Senator from 
Colorado is opposed to it, he will not 
stand in its way, if it is clear what the 
intent of the amendment is. That is 
what we want to get from the Senator 
from Connecticut. Is it clear that this 
money will be used for the classic day 
care use, which is for working mothers 


or mothers seeking work? 
Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator is 
correct. 


Mr. JAVITS. Whatever the words 
may include, this appropriation will not 
be used for anything but that classic case. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. There is no inten- 
tion to provide services for the purpose 
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of relieving parents from the responsi- 
bility of caring for their children, That 
is the responsibility of parents. 

However I believe we all recognize the 
fact that we want to get people off relief. 
If a mother has children who are 4 or 5 
years old, who will take care of the chil- 
dren while the mother is working? The 
purpose of the program is to have these 
children cared for. This would be an 
economical program. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT] is opposed to the 
amendment, but he will not stand in the 
way of the Senator in charge of the bill 
accepting the amendment. The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
feels the same way. However, we must 
pinpoint the legislative intent; namely, 
that this money, if finally appropriated, 
will be used only for the classic day care 
purpose, that is, for the children of work- 
ing mothers or mothers seeking work, 
period. 

Does the Senator agree to that? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I agree to that; and 
that was my intention when I was Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and submitted the proposal to Con- 
gress. I believe that will be found in my 
testimony before the appropriate com- 
mittees. I know that was the intention 
of Congress when it passed similar leg- 
islation last year. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then the Senator from 
Connecticut agrees to that? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Absolutely. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do too. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], As a cosponsor 
I feel this moderate approach has much 
merit. 

More than one-third of Pennsylvania’s 
work force are women. Of these, 149,311 
have at least 1 child under 6. A study 
of child care services in the State made 
in 1959 by the Fels Institute of the 
University of Pennsylvania showed that 
only 4,500 children are in day care cen- 
ters or family day care homes. I know 
that many thousands of children of 
working mothers are inadequately cared 
for by neighbors or are “latch string 
children” without any supervision. - 

With the money which Pennsylvania 
would receive from Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Department would de- 
velop new day care services in geographi- 
cal areas where the employment of 
women is greatest. This would be done 
by assisting counties to operate day care 
centers themselves by reimbursing coun- 
ties for the purchase of day care serv- 
ices for private agencies, by operating 
demonstration day care projects in pub- 
lic housing and by conducting training 
courses for personnel of newly estab- 
lished day care services. 

Funds would also be used to expand the 
number of day care centers conducted 
during the summer and early fall for the 
children of migrant laborers who would 
otherwise be left in the camps under the 
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supervision of older children while their 
mothers are in the field. The small 
Pennsylvania program which has been 
conducted for several years has received 
national attention. Funds would also be 
used for salaries of departmental staff to 
enforce the law requiring licensing of 
family day care homes operated for 
profit and to provide consultation to the 
operators of such homes. 

The 1962 amendments to the Social 
Security Act require steady progress to- 
ward the goal of an adequate child care 
program in each of Pennsylvania’s 67 
counties. At present, 14 counties have 
no program and 19 others have personnel 
standards which do not meet Federal re- 
quirements. In order to improve this 
situation it will be necessary for Penn- 
sylvania to recruit professionally trained 
personnel or to train promising young 
people in greater numbers than we have 
been able to do heretofore. At a recent 
meeting which the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment held with the deans of the three 
graduate schools of social work, they 
learned that student’s tuition covers 
something less than one-half of the cost 
to the school of educating one student. 
On this account each of the three schools 
is planning only a small annual expan- 
sion in the future. 

The funds which I hope will be re- 
stored to the HEW budget would assist 
the schools to expand their faculties in 
order that they can accept more students 
who will prepare for child welfare 
positions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that my name be added to the amend- 
ment to the pending supplemental bill 
previously offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Rrstcorr] to restore 
$1 million to initiate a program of day 
care services for children of working 
mothers. 

I am pleased that this amendment 
was adopted, and I wish to associate my- 
self with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what I am about to propose is, in effect, 
a repetition of the request I made yes- 
terday afternoon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] and all amendments 
thereto there be a limitation of debate 
of 1 hour, the time to be divided between 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader or to be assigned by them to 
whomever they may designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
turn the control of my time over to the 
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distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore], the chairman of the 
i eh who is in charge of the 
III. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time 
for the quorum call to be exclusive of the 
30 minutes on each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I hope the amendment will prevail. The 
amendment would strike $200 million 
from the $450 million requested in the 
appropriation for the accelerated public 
works program. 

As I stated yesterday, of the $900 mil- 
lion that was authorized, of which $400 
million was appropriated at the last ses- 
sion, $275 million is now obligated—$125 
million was not obligated as of April 4. 

If we make the amount $250 million 
instead of $450 million, and add the $125 
million, there will be $375 million to 
spend for the accelerated public works 
program. 

In addition, the committee of con- 
ference last year accepted the Senate 
committee’s recommendation of lan- 
guage that the accelerated public works 
program should be justified or explained 
to the committee when the hearing took 
place this year. Actually, no justifica- 
tions have been made as yet, because the 
administration has thus far not been 
able to present them. 

Admitting that there are recommenda- 
tions of something over a billion dollars 
from the various States and cities, these 
recommendations have not been shaken 
down as projects because many of the 
cities, towns, and States which will have 
to contribute have not yet committed 
themselves to their share of the financ- 
ing. For these reasons, I maintain that 
the amount I propose would be entirely 
sufficient to carry the program forward 
and to help solve the problem of un- 
employment. 

I believe that one other point that 
was brought up is very important. If 
the whole $900 million is appropriated 
and spent, it will provide about 110,000 
on-site jobs. Off-site, it is estimated 
that there will be another 110,000 jobs 
created, or a total of 220,000 jobs. As 
I understand, this number is perhaps 
less than 1 percent of the total number 
of persons unemployed. All Senators 
want to provide employment for people 
in their States. But what is the best 
way to do it? Will the proposal in the 
bill help to do that? It will not help to 
provide permanent jobs. What we seek 
to provide are permanent jobs. 

In the last month, three textile mills 
and one gun factory in Massachusetts 
have closed. That means that between 
2,500 and 3,000 persons have lost their 
permanent jobs.. Most of them are 
skilled workers. They are skilled in tex- 
tile work and skilled in rifiemaking. 
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Will those persons be helped by provid- 
ing jobs on construction sites, such as 
the accelerated public works program 
calls for? It seems to me that the per- 
sons who will be employed on the jobs 
will be mostly construction workers. If 
a contractor needs a new construction 
worker, he will employ someone who has 
had construction experience. He may 
perhaps even employ him at overtime 
rates, rather than hire an inexperienced 
worker for that job. 

My amendment will not necessarily 
diminish the program; it will make the 
program more realistic and more prac- 
tical. If the program should be con- 
tinued after next January, Congress 
would have another opportunity to ex- 
amine it. 

Mr. President, the latest figures show 
that the rate of unemployment is at a 
lower level than it has been for some 
time; and that the number of new jobs 
created in March were some 800,000, as 
compared with 200,000 fewer in the 
month of February. 

So I hope this amendment, which I be- 
lieve is realistic and sensible, and will 
help a comparatively few of our unem- 
ployed workers to get jobs during the 
next 6 months, will be adopted. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I am very much in favor 
of the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts to 
the committee amendment; and I desire 
to point out that what I had to say dur- 
ing the last session of Congress about the 
$500 million program certainly holds true 
here. 

I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has made it abundantly clear that 
this money cannot be programed in an 
amount in excess of the $250 million 
which will remain if his amendment to 
the committee amendment is adopted, 
plus the carryover amounts which have 
not yet been programed. 

So I hope the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to the commit- 
tee amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
amount, as approved by the committee, 
is a relatively small one for such a pro- 
gram; and I believe it certainly should 
not be reduced. 

First of all, this $900 million program 
is relatively small, in view of the fact 
that there are so many legitimate de- 
mands for improvements of this type. 

Of course, this amount has already 
been authorized, and I understand there 
are no plans to increase the authoriza- 
tion this year. So this program—being 
nationwide—is a modest one; and al- 
most all of the program requires sizable 
local contributions in connection with 
the projects—a requirement which, in 
itself, is right and fair, and insures that 
the projects will actually serve the com- 
munities involved. 
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Mr. President, I am greatly impressed 
by the very fine manner in which—ac- 
cording to my observation—the program 
has been administered. Last fall, when 
it was enacted, it was impossible to 
know what its extent would be or what 
would be the attitude in connection with 
its administration. But all the projects 
which have come within my observation 
have been very carefully considered and 
scrutinized, and only the most meritori- 
ous have been able to survive. Further- 
more, a very able man is at the head of 
the program; and I believe we can as- 
sume that that situation will continue. 

This program supplies a very definite 
need. I understand that 72 percent of 
it has been on a grant basis; and two- 
thirds of the projects for which grants 
have been made have been for sewage- 
disposal plants or waterworks extension 
plants. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
that point, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Mississippi is absolutely correct. 

Mr. STENNIS.. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island for his verification. 

That means that these essential and 
most necessary improvements are made 
in villages, small towns, and small cities. 
However, they are expensive improve- 
ments; and the local governments could 
not by themselves finance them; neither 
do they have the ability to borrow suf- 
ficient funds with which to meet this 
need. 

So, insofar as many of the villages, 
small towns, and small cities are con- 
cerned, this program doubtless repre- 
sents the difference between being able 
or being unable to go forward, rather 
than gradually fall back and fall out of 
the economy. I believe this is one of 
the most appealing virtues and one of 
the proven, demonstrated qualities 
which the program has already shown. 
That fact in itself certainly justifies such 
a program. 

I regret that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] has seen fit 
to offer his amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment. His amendment calls 
for a small reduction. I hope the judg- 
ment of the committee that his amend- 
ment should be rejected and that the 
committee amendment should be con- 
firmed will—entirely on the merits of 
the case—be sustained. In the commit- 
tee, I did not hear any real objection to 
the amount or to the program itself; and 
I think the judgment of the committee 
should stand. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this ap- 
propriation will add to the national de- 
ficit during the next fiscal year. So will 
tax reduction. So will other appropria- 
tions which will come before the Senate. 

I was interested to hear the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS] express his support of the 
bill. I, too, support it; but I do not close 
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my eyes to the fact that it will add to 
the deficit. 

Yesterday, during debate, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore] said that jobs for 
250,000 people are involved in the bill. 
I do not know by what index that par- 
ticular number is arrived at. However, 
assuming it to be a correct estimate, I 
ask this question: Could a tax reduction 
of $450 million, thereby adding that 
amount to the deficit, possibly provide 
as much employment for the unem- 
ployed as the pending bill will provide? 

It seems to me that the earnest desire 
of those who are unemployed may be 
that they become taxpayers. They are 
not particularly concerned with a tax 
cut. Instead, they wish to be able to pay 
some taxes—in other words, to earn in- 
come on which they will owe taxes. So 
they need, not a tax cut, but jobs. 

I share the views which have been ex- 
pressed about the value of this program 
and the need for this appropriation. If 
we must have deficit financing, I choose 
the kind of deficit by which we shall get 
something for our money. For the def- 
icit spending contained in the pending 
bill, we shall have improvements in wa- 
ter facilities and a lessening of the pollu- 
tion of our streams and of the water 
table; and we shall also have, to show for 
the deficit, investments in other commu- 
nity improvements. If our way of life is 
affluent, if it affords healthful living 
conditions and opportunities for em- 
ployment and education, these must be 
available on the community level. 

Theories in Washington are not very 
valuable unless they are given effect and 
meaning in the communities throughout 
our land. 

I oppose the pending amendment, sup- 
port the bill, and only regret that the 
entire amount requested will not be ap- 
propriated. I express the hope that fur- 
ther authorization will be enacted this 
year. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, what 
is the time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has 23 min- 
utes remaining and the Senator from 
Rhode Island has 21 minutes remaining. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I assign 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, yester- 
day I spoke in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by my friend the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 
Today I again express my opposition to 
the amendment. I oppose the reduction 
of the appropriation from $450 million 
to $250 million because I believe the en- 
tire sum is needed to meet the essential 
purpose of the program. Let us re- 
member that the essential purpose of 
the program is to provide employment to 
people living in areas of persistent un- 
employment, and to those who have been 
out of work for long periods of time. I 
agree that a public works program is not 
the best method of insuring and pro- 
viding full employment throughout the 
country. And in time a tax cut will 


the natural proc- 
esses of private to stimulate 
the economy? As the Senator from 


fields. And I am concerned with the 
fact that many are out of work in my 
State, and that their families are suffer- 
ing. But I do not base my support of 
the works program, and my opposition 
parochial 


the responsibility, to consider the plight 
of those who are unemployed through no 
fault of their own—wherever they may 


emergency employment until the econ- 
omy begins to grow at a faster pace. 

I can support reductions in the budget 
in many fields; I shall do so, and I be- 
lieve $3-$4 billion can be cut. But I 
do not desire to make my plea for econ- 
omy at the expense of the people in our 
country who are out of work—and I do 
not want to cut out the one available 
program which offers hope for emer- 
The emergency 


hospitals, and public buildings. But its 
chief purpose is to give employment. 
Mr. William Batt, the Director of the 
program, testified that the addition of 
this $450 million would mean that the 
total overall employment generated by 
this program will be from 225,000 to 250,- 
000 jobs averaging 1 year of work. This 
is no small achievement. 

I support the measures that we can 
take—a tax cut accompanied by reduc- 
tions in spending—to achieve fiscal 
stability and to stimulate the economy. 
And I yoice my own political philosophy 
in saying that our country, the Congress, 
and my party have responsibility to peo- 
ple who are out of work and cannot find 
jobs, while we, and, more important, 
they, are waiting for the economy to 
improve. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. I assign 1 addi- 
tional minute to the Senator from 


Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator two questions which are 
important to me. 
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Those of us who advocate a tax cut 


Mr. COOPER. That is what I have 
argued. There will be an interim period 
of at least a year or two. 

Mr. JAVITS. In the view of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, is the program de- 
signed to fill that void? 

Mr. COOPER. I support it as having 
that purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. Second, does the Sena- 


am sure, voted to cut the proposal for an 
appropriation of $2 billion down to an 
appropriation for $900 million. So what 
we are to appropriate now is within 
the context of what we have already cut. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct, follow- 
ing the action last summer in fixing the 
authorization at $900 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. I appreciate that. I 
find my own view is parallel to that of 
the Senator. An exercise of responsibil- 
ity requires that we go at least that far. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Ilinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
never cease to be beguiled by the lan- 
guage of the appropriation bills that 
come to the floor of the House and the 
Senate. In fact, during the 17 or 18 
years that I have served either on the 
House Appropriations Committee or the 
Senate Appropriations Committee I have 
been beguiled because all bills start in 
the same fashion. They provide that— 

The following sums are appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to supply supplemental appro- 
riations— 


And so forth. The language includes, 
“out of any money in the Treasury.” 

Mr. President, on net balance there is 
no money in the Treasury. Certainly 
when the books are cast up and we are 
given an accounting for the fiscal year 
1962-63, which will come on the 30th 
of next month, we will see that the deficit 
will aggregate as much as $9 billion. 
But I am now speaking of net balance. 
We can exercise all the abracadabra we 
desire, we can borrow, we can set up a 
complicated system of bookkeeping, but 
when all is said and done, there is no 
money in the Treasury out of which the 
sum proposed can be expended. The 
money will be borrowed money. We can 
slice the baloney any way we desire; it 
will be borrowed money, and there will 
be a debt service on it from now on. 

All anyone need do is to look at the 
unexpurgated edition of the Federal 
budget, which looks like an 8-pound 
Sears Roebuck catalog, and there he will 
find that interest on the public debt is 
in the $10 billion bracket. Every time we 
add to the debt, the interest charge 
goes up. 

I am not insensible of the fact that 
our country is a growing country. But 
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I am also not insensible of the fact that 
the interest alone on the public debt is 
2% times the whole cost of the Govern- 
ment—including Army, Navy, and civil 
functions of all kinds—the year I landed 
in this town as a freshman Representa- 
tive in 1933. 

Today we have a debt well in excess 
of $360 billion. 

I do not care about the hocus-pocus 
I have read in the newspapers that the 
administration proposes to exercise. We 
are told that the Department of the 
Treasury will ask to raise the debt ceil- 
ing to $320 billion. We are told that 
they have some kind of scheme now to 
gi it appear to be what it actually is 
not. 

I am reminded a little of that sweet 
gracious old lady who hired a man to 
bring together the family genealogy. 
Unfortunately they found one uncle on 
the family tree who had been electro- 
cuted in the penitentiary. To make sure 
that h2 would command a good fee, the 
genealogical expert, while puzzling about 
it, finally said, “There was one uncle who 
occupied the chair of applied electricity 
in a large public institution.” 

That is a wonderful way to put it, 
but it meant exactly what it was; that 
he had committed a crime and was elec- 
trocuted for it to pay his debt to society. 

So I do not care about the fancy words 


distinguished 
New York said. Howtrue. Wecut that 


give them $400 million, and perhaps, be- 
cause of some magic 
not come back.” But they are here. 
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$2 billion. If we give this to them, 
we can wait to see whether they 
back for the remainder of what 
want, to be added to the debt. 
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done, there are only two jobmakers in 
the country. One is government. The 
other is enterprise. I do not care how 
anyone slices that, we cannot get away 
from it. 

The administration takes credit now 
for having provided some jobs. There 
are 690,000 more people now working on 
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the State and local payrolls, paid for out 
of taxes; 126,000 more people on the 
Federal Government payroll; and 192,- 
000 more persons in the Armed Forces 
since the Kennedy administration came 
into power; or more than 1 million more 
persons receiving their pay through 
taxes levied on our people. Do Senators 
call it job giving to take it out of one 
pocket and put it in another? I suppose 
that is the reason why there is lack of 
the rather delicate thing which is called 
“confidence,” which is so necessary to 
energize and stimulate a country. I do 
not think the people who have the 
money for capita] investment think this 
is a correct way to operate a railroad. 
That is the simple truth. 

Confidence is a delicate thing, Mr. 
President. I am reminded of the lady 
who got up in the car on the train and 
walked from one car to another. When 
she was in the vestibule, between cars, 
the bell cord snapped and hit her on 
the cheek. At that time the conductor 
came by, and she said, “My conscience, 
what happened?” He said, “Lady, be 
calm. The train pulled in two.” She 
said, “Is it any wonder? Could you hold 
it together with a piece of string?” 

But that is the piece of string which 
made this country go, and it will make 
it go again. We are making it more 
difficult to make it go. That is what 
bothers me. 

They are here again. They wanted 
$500 million. The House gave them $450 
million. Now we are trying to cut the 
figure back, by the amendment, $200 
million. 

I could give Senators all the details in 
the hearings. I read every word. I read 
the House hearings. What do Senators 
think they say? The applications com- 
ing into the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency are running $300 million a 
month. Those coming to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare are running $150 million a month. 
That is a total of $450 million a month. 
If we multiply by 12, if that is a con- 
sistent pattern, there would be $5.4 bil- 
lion in applications in a year. 

I say, “Is anybody so naive as to be- 
lieve that this will be the end of this 
business? Do not kid yourselves.” 

The hearings show that 6,211 projects 
were submitted. That covers only three- 
fourths of the distressed areas, 900 areas 
out of more than 1,200 areas. 

What do Senators think the towns 
and villages in other areas will do? Do 
Senators think they will let this grab 
bag go by without getting their share? 

I say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corton], “Do you, sir, think 
that will happen in New Hampshire?” 
The Senator knows very well that those 
who did not get their applications in in 
time will come to the Congress. They will 
be on his doorstep. They will say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, “Senator 
Corrox, we could not get down there in 
time with our tincups. We want you 
now to see that more money is author- 
ized and that more is appropriated. We 
have to get into this deal.” 

And they will get into it. We cannot 
cut off a Federal function like this so 
easily, with so much money involved. 
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I know that the majority of projects 
are for sewers and paving, but there are 
projects for city halls, too, and for court- 
houses and for fire stations. 

I served for 4 years on a city council, 
and I know how eager we were to have 
a city hall. But there was no Mr. 
Whiskers, better known as Uncle Sam, 
from whom to get the money. But we 
finally got a city hall with our own 
money. We got a courthouse with our 
own money. And we got a fire station 
with our own money. 

When the people in my town were in- 
terested in sewage treatment, I said, 
“Yes; that must be done. You cannot 
pour raw effluence into a wonderful river 
that once upon a time was next to the 
Columbia River as a fish-producing 
stream.” It broke my heart to see that 
river contaminated. I helped to carry 
the ball. My twin brother got into the 
council, and he helped to carry it. We 
got a sewage treatment plant. 

But, it is said, “Here is free money. 
Get your hands into the sack.” My 
State is in it for $10 million. The people 
will not like the speech I make on the 
Senate floor today, but I have to make it, 
because there is something more impor- 
tant than a little plant for one of my 
own towns, and that is the solvency of 
the United States of America in a day of 
fever, when countries are foundering in 
our own hemisphere. Look at Brazil. 
The cruzeiro went down, I understand, 
64 percent in a single month. The Ar- 
gentine is in danger. There is the prob- 
lem of Cuba, and many other things. 
This becomes a taint. It becomes a con- 
tagion. It becomes an infection in that 
part of the world where we live. 

Oh, how blithely we discuss this mat- 
ter and say, This is a good thing.” It 
is transient. There is talk of 220,000 
jobs, about half on-site, and about half 
off-site, for $900 million. That is what 
the record shows. I do not believe those 
figures, Mr. President. 

I have great admiration for Mr. Batt, 
the Administrator. 

Incidentally, with respect to the 
“crocodile” discussion yesterday, when 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] thought the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas [Mr. Tow- 
ER] had called him a crocodile, I wish 
to say that he did not call him a croco- 
dile. He was only talking about croco- 
dile tears. But the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania should not shed any crocodile 
tears, because, if Senators will note the 
hearings, they will see that the great and 
good Keystone State will get $3142 mil- 
lion. The limit is 10 percent, and out of 
$367 million Pennsylvania will get pretty 
close to 10 percent. They got the Ad- 
ministrator, too, and the Assistant Ad- 
ministrator. So the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania should shed no crocodile tears. 
He is doing very well under this pro- 


gram. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
other day I saw that we were about to 
observe the anniversary of a rather in- 
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teresting flight made by a young gentle- 
man named Corrigan. It happened many 
years ago. He started from New York 
to California, but, as I understand, he 
landed in Dublin, Ireland; and they have 
called him Wrong Way Corrigan from 
that day to this. 

If that is the way to get the country 
“moving,” all I have to say is we are 
moving in the wrong direction. We are 
ballooning the debt. The Senator from 
New Hampshire knows this. We are 
ballooning the budget. It is not $99 
billion. It is $108 billion. Let us be hon- 
est with the people. There are $9 bil- 
lion of new functions and obligations in 
the budget, in addition to the $99 billion 
in administrative cash. Then there is a 
proposal for a $12 billion deficit in 1964. 
Then, in addition, a tax cut is proposed. 

That is why there is a certain euphe- 
mism to the language in the appropria- 
tion bills that begins, “The following 
sums are appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated.“ 

The money is not there. It is like the 
ditty I heard again the other day: 

Last night I saw upon the stair 
A little man who wasn't there. 
He wasn’t there again today. 
Oh, how I wish he’d go away. 


I am thinking in terms of the solvency 
of our country. I do not go for all the 
figures that are so neatly racked up. 
Mention is made of 220,000 jobs. How 
much of this is machine work? For 
many years I was involved in earth ma- 
chinery contracting work. The book 
says this is competitive work. If I bid 
on one of those jobs, all I do is move my 
machines over to another site. The same 
manpower, is used. The talk about how 
many jobs will be created is sheer guess- 
work. Some jobs will be created. In the 
very nature of things, that could not be 
helped. But to say that for one man on- 
site one man off-site will be put to work 
is guesswork. What is there in the way 
of inventory of cast iron pipe for water 
mains, for example? There is plenty 
there. The jobs for that particular kind 
of work are not particularly multiplied. 
ae all of these figures with a grain 
o t. 

I wish we could send out through the 
country a note of confidence and say that 
we are going to cooperate with those 
forces and with the basic philosophical 
approaches to prosperity that have 
always worked before. 

There is bound to be some pain. No 
baby was ever born into the world with- 
out some pain and travail. We do not 
get out of fixes and difficulties without 
some pain. This was referred to as the 
interim period. There are painful pe- 
riods, to be sure, but is that an excuse 
for piling mistake upon mistake and 
failure to sound forth a position that is 
best calculated to undergird with confi- 
dence the economic structure of the 
country so that we can really get moving 
again? 

Mr. President, mine may be only a 
voice in the wilderness, but this has to be 
said. In that connection, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recor» a table which appears on page 
477 of the hearings, which is a summary 
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‘There being no objection, the table was 


public works ap- ordered to be printed in the Recor», as 


million 
propriation as of March 31, 1963. 


follows: 


8 Stales jects approved under $400,000,000 accelerated public works 
ea Ie * ee ee as of Mar. 31, 1963 


{Dollars in thousands] 
Accelerated Estimated 
State public works on-site 
funds man- years 

eee ora 4 $7,830 1,293 
2,167 346 
150 755 
4, 405 766 
8, 995 1, 410 
1,522 339 
4.545 57⁰ 
666 31 
6, 115 784 
5, 235 828 
91 
401 
„ 1.127 
„ 571 
r 21 
730 87 
17,003 830 
i 18, 810 2,196 
2,109 357 
1, 530 842 189 
6,199 7, 901 716 
30, 958 25, 783 3, 368 
7,061 6, 287 823 
7,215 5, 207 1,336 
5, 975 2, 866 761 
3,516 263 525 
1,337 854 124 
332 66 50 
1,129 1,233 102 
21,137 23,141 2,226 
8,001 1,123 1,191 
11, 642 11, 422 1,212 
8, 988 6, 089 1,469 
497 65 83 
11, 671 12, 699 1,212 
7, 888 5, 144 833 
6,479 1,909 917 
31, 502 28, 338 3, 920 
6,799 8, 007 SAL 
6,094 7, 754 768 
EFF 240 191 
10, 542 99 10. 368 1, 832 
9, 602 3s 8, 790 1,211 
F 575 558 
391 549 932 31 
1,461 236 787 252 
8,389 6 4, 309 834 
16, 932 610 12,017 1,036 
8,917 747 2, 738 621 
58 592 141 
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\ Consists ofgrants made under the Hill- Burton ho: 


2 Consists of m 
public facilities. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, some 


t. I wish it would. I hope it will. 
0 W let my hopes deceive me 
t where I think that objective 
to be consummated. 
is the story, Mr. President; but 
e issue of economy, other 
a said, and I know there are 
those who do not share my view. How- 
er, that is the glory of this great delib- 
ve body, where we can speak out, 
contrary to views of others of our col- 
leagues, and be cheerful about it. 


maining amendments and all amend- 
ments thereto, as well as motions, there 


tal program and the water pollution program. 
moneys provided by the localities for hospital, water pollution, and local water, sewer, and other 


be a time limitation of 40 minutes, 20 
minutes to the side, this agreement to 
apply only to the amendments and mo- 
tions, and not to the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, this proposal applies 
to all amendments at the desk, without 
regard to the rule of germaneness. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the un: nimous- consent re- 
quest? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The unanimous- consent agreement, 
as subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That, during the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 6617) the supple- 
mental appropriation bill, 1963, debate on 
any amendment, motion, or appeal, except 
a motion to lay on the table, shall be limited 
eee eee 
controlled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the majority leader: 
Provided, That in the event the majority 
leader is in favor of any such amendment or 
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motion, the time in opposition thereto shall 
be controlled by the minority leader or some 
Senator designated by him. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
understand the majority leader has an 
official commitment to keep. 

May I ask how much time we have 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven- 
teen minutes. 

Mr, PASTORE. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for 8 years the junior Senator from 
Louisiana has been voting against the 
foreign aid bill, not because he found it 
difficult to justify some sort of foreign 
aid, but because he thought there had 
been waste and extravagance in the aid 
program. The most appealing argument 
that could be made for the foreign aid 
bill is that we are helping people help 
themselves all over the world, whether 
they are friendly, or neutral, or even 
enemies. We have appropriated billions 
of dollars for foreign aid, hundreds of 
millions of dollars going to countries 
dedicated to the defeat of the cause for 
which this country stands. The junior 
Senator from Louisiana has felt that he 
should not vote for such wasteful ex- 
penditures. 

In this case, the administration 18 
pledged to see that our own people are 
put to work. We have altogether too 
much unemployment. Undoubtedly, in 
the next election campaign, Republicans 
will hold the Democrats responsible for 
every man who is out of work and who is 
desirous of obtaining work that will be 
beneficial to himself and to his com- 
munity. 

We are proposing to help areas that 
are depressed, where there is a great 
deal of unemployment, to help them- 
selves. They will match the funds we 
appropriate. They will put up their own 
money to match such funds. In my own 
State, there are 78 such communities 
that have made application to partici- 
pate in this program. All of them have 
a high degree of unemployment. They 
want to put up their own money to help 
themselves. They want the Federal Gov- 
ernment to cooperate in a continuing 
program. 

I will vote to help such communities 
to help themselves to provide sewerage 
facilities, water services, sewage treat- 
ment plants, hospitals, and other desir- 
able public works. It will both reduce 
unemployment and permanently improve 
the communities involved. 

This is a much better program, in my 
view, than giving millions of dollars to 
foreign countries, or lending money to 
them, with repayment to no one but 
themselves. 

How any Senator can proceed to vote 
against this kind of help for people of 
his own country who need help, people 
who want help themselves, and people 
who want to put up their share of the 
expenditure in an effort to relieve the 
recession that we are in, Americans who 
want to improve the welfare of their 
communities and their country as a 
whole, and then proceed to vote a high 
figure of expenditure for foreign aid, and 
even provide aid to Communist coun- 
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stani 


d. 

I will vote to help Americans help 
themselves. 

Mr. PASTORE, I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
arguments for making available without 
delay the $450 million already authorized 
under the accelerated public works pro- 
gram are many and convincing. 

As my colleagues know, I have sup- 
ported this program from its inception. 
Indeed, in years previous, I, along with 
other Members of this body have pro- 
posed legislation to accomplish the same 
beneficial purposes as the accelerated 
public works program, with emphasis on 
job producing, community building, 
sewer, water, hospital, airport, and other 
projects. 

It is with a feeling of gratification that 
I find the Senate today considering the 
appropriation of an additional $450 mil- 
lion for the public works program. This 
amount, coupled with the $400 million 
appropriated last year will go a long way 
toward achieving the goals which I, and 
many of my colleagues, have sought for 
many years to raise the standards of liv- 
ing in the many small towns, villages, and 
the larger municipalities of Tennessee. 

The Senate is called upon today to ap- 
prove funds which to my way of thinking 
will be in the nature of a final culmina- 
tion to many years of work which I have 
had the pleasure and privilege of carry- 
ing on. 

I recall that almost 6 years ago to the 
day, we were debating here the Commu- 
nity Facilities Act of 1958, of which I 
was a cosponsor, which would have ex- 
panded the public facility loan program 
of the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion to accomplish the same aims as the 
program we debate today, more employ- 
ment and better communities. At the 
same time, over 6 years ago, I placed in 
the Recorp voluminous correspondence 
from mayors and county officials from 
Tennessee who had written me con- 
cerning their vital interest in public 
works improvements for their areas. 
From Chattanooga in the south to 
Bristol in the northeast and across the 
State all the way to Memphis, I received 
statements of the vast need and the in- 
creasing interest of the leading citizens 
of my State in a program of Federal aid 
for public works improvements. In the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 15, 1958, 
I inserted over 60 letters I had received 
from local officials pointing out their 
need for sewer, water, and other public 
works programs. The letters came from 
all over Tennessee, from every size com- 
munity. We made a determined effort 
at that time to secure passage of legisla- 
tion authorizing $2 billion for low-inter- 
est loans to provide a sound fiscal struc- 
ture for the improvement of the physical 
plants of our local communities. I also 
recall that I calculated at that time 
that there were approximately $70 mil- 
lion worth of projects in Tennessee alone 
which were ready and needful of Fed- 
eral assistance. 

The basis of need was the same then 
and now, great unemployment and a 
lack of basic public utilities to guaran- 
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tee the heath, safety, and comfort of our 
people. Of course, I do not have to tell 
the Senate that the problem is even 
greater today than it was when we ar- 
gued the pros and cons of Federal aid 
to local communities in 1958. Popula- 
tion has expanded at a rate that is ac- 
curately described as the “population 
explosion.” There are consequently 
millions of additional Americans who 
need the services of local public facili- 
ties, particularly in our small commu- 
nities where water and sewage disposal 
facilities may be most primitive and 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. President, again in 1959, I was 
happy to support legislation to expand 
the loan program of the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration. I recall in April 
of that year the executive secretary of 
the Tennessee Municipal League testified 
before the Senate Banking Committee 
that there was an enormous backlog of 
projects in Tennessee which needed im- 
mediate attention, and could only be 
helped by low interest Government loans, 
since these localities had dangerously 
high municipal indebtedness. The esti- 
mate at that time for the need of fund- 
ing in Tennessee alone was $180 million. 
Consequently, Mr. President, if we ap- 
prove the $450 million today, and it is 
added to the $400 million already in- 
vested in the accelerated public works 
program, it will help the problem and the 
needs of our people, but will not fully 
Satisfy it. This is true, because of the 
enormous backlog of projects waiting for 
attention, and I am sure every Senator 
knows how extensive this backlog is in his 
home State. 

Turning from the needs of the past to 
the needs of the present, I note that a 
great number of projects are either al- 
ready approved for Tennessee or are be- 
ing processed at the present time. 

Among those already approved are air- 
port facilities and a fire hall at Chatta- 
nooga, a courthouse for Bradley County, 
water systems for Smith County, and the 
cities of Jasper, Alexandria, Vanleer, and 
Springfield; sewer facilities for Cocke 
County, Cookeville, Morristown, and East 
Ridge; sewer and water facilities for 
Monterey, Camden, and Livingston; and 
college housing for the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

Additionally, there are almost a hun- 
dred projects pending consideration from 
practically every community in Tennes- 
see, and I am certainly hopeful that these 
people and these communities will not 
be disappointed, but that their needs for 
facilities to make their communities bet- 
ter places to live will be satisfied through 
the appropriation we are considering to- 
day. These programs for which we are 
considering approval of funds will at- 
tract industry to needy communities, in- 
crease employment, and meet the health, 
welfare, and safety needs of our people. 
As one who has been interested in Fed- 
eral assistance for community facilities 
for many, many years, I urge the Senate 
to approve this $450 million for the ac- 
celerated public works program and keep 
this important program moving right 
ahead. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL, I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Epmonpson in the chair). All remain- 
ing time has been yielded back. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the 
Saltonstall amendment. The question is 
on agreeing to that amendment. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk callec the roll. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MertcatFr], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] is necessar- 
ily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wyoming would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF] is paired with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Montana would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Arizona would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mrs. NEUBERGER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarsorovucH] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business as 
a member of the Board of Visitors to the 
Air Force Academy. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
is detained on official business, 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Wyoming would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. METCALF]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Montana would vote “nay.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Senator 
from Oregon (Mrs. NEUBERGER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 60, as follows: 


No. 64 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 
Aiken Hickenlooper Robertson 
Allott Jordan, Idaho Saltonstall 
Boggs Kuchel Simpson 
Byrd, Va. Lausche Smith 
Carlson McClellan Thurmond 
Cotton Mechem Tower 
Curtis Morton Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Dominick Pearson 
NAYS—60 
Anderson Gruening McNamara 
Bartlett Hart Monroney 
Bayh Hayden Morse 
Beall Hill Moss 
Brewster Holland Muskie 
Burdick Humphrey Nelson 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye Pastore 
Case Jackson Pell 
Church Javits 
Clark Johnston Randolph 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Dodd Keating Russell 
Do Kefauver Scott 
Eastland Kennedy Smathers 
Edmondson Long, Mo. parkman 
Ellender Long, La. Stennis 
Engle Mansfield Symington 
Ervin y Talmadge 
Fong McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Gore McIntyre Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—14 
Hartke Miller 

Bible Hruska Neuberger 

annon Magnuson Prouty 
Fulbright McGee Yarborough 

Metcalf 

So Mr. SALTONSTALL’'S amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS—"“EXECUTIVE 
EXCESS” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], who is absent on official busi- 
ness, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by him on the subject of acceler- 
ated public works, dealing with “Execu- 
tive excess.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HRUSKA 

The $450 million supplemental appropria- 
tion for a second round of so-called ac- 
celerated public works is a further case of 
an Executive excess by an administration 
responsible only to its own notions of milk- 
ing real economic distress for all its political 
potential, It is another invitation for Con- 
gress to abdicate our obligation and our au- 
thority in our constitutional system of 
balanced power, simply to let the adminis- 
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tration who “always knows best” have its 
way, outside the traditional framework of 
legislative authorization review. 

We have before us this request for a $450 
million supplemental appropriation, to sup- 
port another year of so-called accelerated 
public works. But these are public works 
with a difference, a big and dangerous dif- 
ference. These projects are allocated at 
executive discretion, in areas defined by 
formulas of almost infinite flexibility and 
subject only to Executive fiat, funded and 
controlled as the Executive sees fit, all put 
forward in the name of relief that may not 
be effective, for an emergency that may not 
exist. 

Let’s not delude ourselves: the bill of $400 
million was big enough last year; the supple- 
mental is bigger still; and if experience is 
any guide, this is only the beginning. In- 
deed, this whole operation got underway as 
the direct result of a request for fully $2 bil- 
lion in “standby” presidential authority, 
rationalized as an antirecession measure but 
utterly uncontrolled and entirely outside 
the limits of detailed congressional author- 
ization and, thus, of effective control. 

Is this Nation in fact in the grip of so 
grave an economic crisis as might conceiv- 
ably justify another installment in this 
crash program? If it is, and I do not for one 
moment, subscribe to any such assumption, 
does this accelerated public works program 
provide anything more permanent than 
short-term relief, if that much? Is it really 
enough, or just sufficient to provide some 
useful political pressure in widely scattered 
marginal constituencies? Is it a way toward 
lasting solutions for persistent unemploy- 
ment, or simply an avenue for the dispensa- 
tion of Executive patronage and partisan 
preferences? 

These are hard questions. They are ques- 
tions neither the deficit-ridden American 
taxpayer nor any conscientious Senator can 
afford to shunt aside. If the answers are 
satisfactory, well and good. If they are not, 
then let us fulfill our obligations. 

We are told that these public works will 
generate the equivalent of 100,000 to 120,000 
man-years of work and new payrolls of 
nearly a billion dollars, adding in the State 
and local matching grants for area redevelop- 
ment projects. But at best, this amounts 
only to a drop in a bucket, about a 2-per- 
cent drop in a 5-million-man bucket. And 
once this money is spent—about half of it 
for off-the-shelf hardware and not for pay- 
rolls at all—what then? Have new skills 
been created? Have men been trained for 
permanent jobs in developing labor markets? 
Once this year's accumulation of projects 
has been built, what have we to show for 
our investment, except an ever-mounting 
burden of debt on generations still to come? 

We are told that this program will pro- 
duce new and valuable community facilities 
in areas currently depressed. I must note 
that at least one of the so-called depressed 
counties in my State is actually one of the 
most prosperous rural counties in America. 
But even if the purpose is worth while, then 
let us by all means argue the matter on its 
true merits. Why attempt to justify it on 
trumped-up grounds of emergency relief? 
Let us, in that case, subject the proposal to 
calm and deliberate project-by-project anal- 
ysis, within the traditional framework of 
Executive proposal and legislative disposal 
of legitimate public business. Why have we 
abandoned the traditional procedure in favor 
of sole Executive discretion? There is before 
the Senate right now a request for fully $1.7 
billion in public works. Let us subject these 
emergency projects to the same careful scru- 
tiny of our Public Works Committee and de- 
cide each case on its merits. 

We are not told, except by the evidence 
of our own eyes and ears and by reports of 
vigorous armtwisting on the other side of 
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the Capitol of the lengths to which this 
administration is evidently prepared to go 
to pressure this program through the Con- 
gress. Why, for example, did a district-by- 
district breakdown, dated March 1, suddenly 
appear in the halls of the Capitol on April 
9 and 10, itemizing favors dispensed and 
favors promised—a sort of analysis of the 
futures market in public works? Why the 
sudden rush of phone calls and wires and 
special emissaries from State and local offi- 
cials, and the crude attempt to wrap this 
program in the mantle of welfare for the 
needy and aid for the downtrodden? 

We are not told, in all the glowing statis- 
tics of jobs created, that as of mid-February 
every single man-year of made“ work 
represented a governmental outlay of nearly 
$10,000. Even using the projections for the 
whole program the cost per job is about 
$8,200. And that is only the average. The 
cost per job for one Forest Service project 
in Alabama was a fantastic $250,000, for 
“recreational facilities,” mind you; for a 
“land treatment” project in Arkansas, $96,- 
000; and for yet another Alabama “recrea- 
tional facility,” $132,000. At this rate, one 
of our hardworking and hardheaded col- 
leagues in the other body calculated it would 
cost at least 30 billions of tax dollars to whip 
the unemployment problem nationwide. 

But that is precisely the point, of course. 
This is no proper or effective attack on job- 
lessness at all. What is needed, clearly, is 
stepped-up private capital investment which 
alone will generate new jobs, jobs that are 
permanent and that improve the quality of 
our labor force. What is needed is a business 
climate based on confidence, on respect for 
creative enterprise, and on just rewards for 
risk and initiative. Adding $450 million to 
a projected budget deficit of $10 or $12 bil- 
lion is hardly a contribution to a dynamic 
free economy; this program amounts to a 
hobble rather than a spur. It is our re- 
sponsibility and our opportunity to label it 
for what it is, not what the press agents 
of executive excess claim it to be. 

It is an open invasion of congressional 
prerogatives. It is not an effective attack 
on the national problem of persistent job- 
lessness. And it is not a contribution to 
fiscal sobriety or to business confidence, 
which alone provide the dynamic spark in 
a free market economy. 

One of our national news magazines, in 
a cynical account of the pressure politics 
that revived this program in the other body 
after an initially unfavorable committee 
vote, put it this way: “Since when have 
politicians started voting against the pork 
barrel?” 

The Senate of the United States has all 
the opportunity it needs to work its will 
on Government economy and on policies of 
sound fiscal management. Right here, with 
this bill, there is both the opportunity and 
the challenge to restore some measure of 
balanced good order to our constitutional 
system. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, without losing 
the floor, I may yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], to call 
up another amendment, subject to the 
limitation of time which has been agreed 
to on my amendment No. 67, which I 
now propose to call up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not object, pro- 
vided I am allowed time to respond. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is understood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, and ask to have 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to strike out 
“to remain available until June 30, 1964,” 
and insert in lieu thereof, “to remain 
available until January 31, 1964.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
understand the amendment is acceptable 
to the Senator from Rhode Island, who 
is in charge of the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, after 
consultation with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], who 
is chairman of the subcommittee which 
handles public works appropriations, and 
also after consultation with the agencies 
involved, we have reached the conclu- 
sion that in the interest of saving time 
and expediting the passage of the bill 
January 31, 1964, would be a convenient 
date. I am willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield back the rest 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of Senators wish to leave the Cham- 
ber to attend to other duties. I expect 
to speak for about 15 minutes on my 
amendment. I now call up my amend- 
ment numbered 67, as modified, and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 11, before the period it is proposed 
to insert the following: “: Provided, That 
no part of such additional amount shall 
be used in any State in which the par- 
ticipants in, or beneficiaries of, the 
programs of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration are segregated, or otherwise 
discriminated against, on account of 
race, creed, or color”. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. Twenty minutes are 
available tome on my amendment, and I 
intend to use perhaps all of that amount 
of time. My colleague [Mr. KEATING] 
needs 5 minutes, and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] needs 1 
minute. Will the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield that much time to them, so 
that I may use all the time available to 
me? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. President, I believe that at the be- 
ginning of the debate on this amendment 
it should be stated that a motion to lay 
the amendment on the table will be 
made. So the opposition to the amend- 
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ment will be in a position to yield back 
some time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. President, on the question of 
agreeing to my amendment, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
time will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield 5 minutes to my colleague [Mr. 
KEATING]? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
who has charge of the time? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have control of the 
time available to those who support my 
amendment. But I wonder whether the 
Senator from Rhode Island will yield 5 
minutes to my colleague [Mr. KEATING] 
and 1 minute to the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. PASTORE. Les. 

Mr. President, at this time I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

RURAL HOUSING LOANS 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President there 
could conceivably be a misunderstand- 
ing of the statement pertaining to rural 
housing loans, on page 4 of Senate Re- 
port 155 relating to supplemental ap- 
propriations for 1963. It could possibly 
cause some confusion and also overlap- 
ping of responsibility between two Fed- 
eral Government agencies. I refer to the 
committee’s action which would direct 
“the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
available immediately necessary loan 
funds, in addition to those allocated un- 
der the regular program, to meet the ur- 
gent needs of qualified applicants who 
have been affected by such local dis- 
asters,” having reference to rural homes 
damaged in recent weeks “from floods 
and fire.” 

I call to the attention of the manager 
of the bill, my cherished colleague [Mr. 
Pastore] and to the Senate the fact 
that the Small Business Administration 
has for several years had a disaster loan 
program that covers homes and other 
properties—other than farmers’—dam- 
aged “from floods and fire.” The pro- 
gram of the Small Business Administra- 
tion covers those who receive most of 
their income from operations other than 
farm operations, irrespective of the size 
of the community. Moreover, I stress 
that this program has been administered 
very vigorously, and has in many areas 
of the country enabled people whose 
properties have been damaged to restore 
fully such properties. I make particular 
reference to the disaster last year on the 
east coast of this country, including New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and New York. Pres- 
ently the Small Business Administration 
has special disaster offices in rural areas 
in West Virginia and Kentucky. 

In a measure, then, Mr. President, the 
direction given the Secretary of Agri- 
culture could duplicate the authority al- 
ready vested in the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and the effect would be 
that two agencies would be making loans 
to the same kind of applicants. This, of 
course, could be very perplexing to resi- 
dents of rural areas and small towns 
throughout the country. 
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So I should like to have a clarification, 
for I am sure it was not intended to have 
overlapping activities by the agencies 
now engaged in this worthwhile work, in- 
asmuch as the Small Business Adminis- 
tration has been very effective. There- 
fore, I wish to have an assurance that 
there is no desire on the part of the com- 
mittee, let us say, to lessen the efforts of 
the Small Business Administration in 
this field. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
West Virginia is absolutely correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
time will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield 5 minutes to my colleague [Mr. 
KEATING]? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, Mr. President; I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from New 
York (Mr. KEATING]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

SUPPORT FOR NONDISCRIMINATION AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
amendment deals with only one Federal 
program, a program of assistance to 
farmers administered by the Farmers 
Home Administration. It is only one of 
dozens of amendments which would be 
needed to conform every Federal activity 
to the equal protection requirements of 
the Constitution. I support this amend- 
ment, as I would any other designed to 
prohibit Federal subsidies for Jim Crow 
projects. 

This subject takes on added signifi- 
cance in view of the recent report of the 
Commission on Civil Rights on the sta- 
tus of the equal protection of the laws in 
Mississippi. 

A number of observers expressed their 
shock at what they considered the ex- 
treme recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 

In my judgment, anyone who has read 
the Commission’s report should be far 
more shocked by the conditions it ex- 
posed than by its recommendations for 
remedial action. 

In the Commission’s words: 

Citizens of the United States have been 
shot, set upon by vicious dogs, beaten, and 
otherwise terrorized because they sought to 
vote. * Even children, at the brink of 
starvation, have been deprived of assistance 
by the callous and discriminatory acts of 
Mississippi officials administering Federal 
funds. 


If such conduct does not affront the 
conscience of the Nation, as the Com- 
mission assumed it would, then the Na- 
tion certainly needs to engage in some 
solemn soul searching. 

Last year, the residents of States in 
which constitutional rights are openly 
flouted received billions in Federal tax 
funds under various Federal programs. 
This is several times more than the peo- 
ple in these States contributed to the 
Federal Treasury. What the Commis- 
sion recommended was that the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government inquire into the 
moral and legal considerations arising 
out of a situation where the lawless 
conduct and defiance of the Constitution 
by certain elements in one State are be- 
ing subsidized by the other States. 
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This recommendation of the Civil 
Rights Commission was not the recom- 
mendation of an extremist group; in- 
stead, it was the thoughtful and unani- 
mous judgment of six outstanding 
Americans representing every phase of 
our national life: Father Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, the president of Notre Dame 
University; Robert G. Storey, the former 
dean of the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Law School; John A. Hannah, 
the president of Michigan State Univer- 
sity; Robert S. Rankin, chairman of the 
Department of Political Science of Duke 
University; Spottswood W. Robinson 
III, dean of the Howard University Law 
School; and Erwin N. Griswold, dean 
of the Harvard University Law School. 
Their views deserve great respect. If 
their proposals appear to some to be ex- 
treme, it is not because of their lack of 
merit, but is because of the many years 
we have condoned the flagrant practices 
described not only in this report, but also 
in many other reports of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

These men who serve on the Commis- 
sion have confronted discrimination not 
as an abstract philosophical proposition, 
but as a tragic challenge to every humane 
and liberal instinct. They have seen and 
heard the victims of such practices in 
face-to-face hearings. Their revulsion 
against conditions such as exist in Mis- 
sissippi is not an impersonal expression 
of morality, but a deeply personal expres- 
sion of outrage at the treatment to which 
some of our fellow Americans are sub- 
jected. 

I have for many years protested the 
continued contribution of Federal tax 
funds to State programs and projects 
carried out on a discriminatory or segre- 
gated basis. It is ironical that the De- 
partment of Justice has initiated several 
lawsuits to prohibit just such practices 
despite the refusal of other Federal agen- 
cies to condition Federal grants on a 
policy of nondiscrimination. 

No official sworn to uphold the law can 
ignore the Constitution in carrying out 
his authority. It is no more legal or 
moral for Federal agencies to spend Fed- 
eral funds on unconstitutional projects 
than it is for State officials to subsidize 
white-only schools, parks, transporta- 
tion, or other public facilities. 

On several occasions many of us have 
requested the issuance of an Executive 
order to require all Federal agencies to 
insist upon uniform, nondiscriminatory 
Federal policies in connection with all 
Federal grants-in-aid. It seems to me 
that is the way to deal with this problem. 
If such an Executive order were issued, 
there would be no need to resort to such 
amendments to appropriation bills. But 
such an Executive order has not been is- 
sued; and the indications are that this 
recommendation of the Civil Rights 
Commission will not be implemented by 
Executive order. 

Under the circumstances there is no 
alternative except to follow the course 
of the adoption of an amendment such 
as this one. Its provisions would bring 
this program into compliance with the 
Constitution. It should not be an af- 
front to anyone, inasmuch as the 
amendment merely provides that Fed- 
eral tax funds, which are taken out of 
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the pockets and out of the pay envelopes 
of all our citizens, shall not be used in a 
way which violates the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

The Commission’s report expresses a 
sentiment we all share in its statement 
that the Commission “does not want the 
people of Mississippi, either Negro or 
white, to lose benefits available to citi- 
zens of other States.” Its goal, and the 
purpose behind amendments such as we 
are now considering, is rather “that all 
citizens in the United States be assured 
the full enjoyment of the rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution.” In the words 
of the Commission: 

It is upon adherence to that great charter 
with its powerful moral premises that our 
survival as a free society depends. 


Mr. President, this amendment would 
not discriminate against the people of 
Mississippi. It does not cut off funds to 
any State or any citizen. What it would 
do is assure that Federal funds under 
this program are not used in any part of 
the country to subsidize segregation. It 
asks only that those who receive Federal 
funds—collected from all our citizens 
without regard to their race—distribute 
them to the intended beneficiaries with- 
out regard to their race. In the sim- 
plest, but most compelling terms, it asks 
only that those who receive Federal 
funds comply with the Constitution. It 
discriminates against no State or group 
of citizens—but it does discriminate in 
favor of the Constitution and its guar- 
antee of equal protection. 

There is nothing shocking about this 
proposition. What is shocking, is that 
such a principle still needs to be estab- 
lished at this date in our history. What 
is even more shocking is the realization 
that our efforts today probably will be 
blocked by the same parliamentary de- 
vices and legalistic evasions which have 
doomed past efforts to breathe life into 
the fundamental law of our land. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 12 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 12 minutes. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is the beginning of a proc- 
ess which, unfortunately, may take a 
little time during this session of Congress 
and during this entire Congress. Never- 
theless, this procedure must be followed. 
I say it is unfortunate that it may take 
a little time, because I believe there is 
growing among the Negroes in the United 
States an understandable and worrisome 
degree of frustration, in regard to the 
relatively slow progress in the legislative 
branch in dealing with many of the ques- 
tions which must be dealt with legis- 
latively in the field of race relations and 
civil rights. Negro writers, thinkers, and 
intellectuals, on the one hand, are 
expressing that kind of frustration and 
almost despair. I see movements such 
as that of the Black Muslims—which, 
incidentally, is being covered in a 
splendid series of articles being published 
in the New York Herald Tribune—which 
constitutes further evidence of the dan- 
gers involved. We also are familiar with 
evidences of violence, including the mur- 
der on a public highway of a fine man 
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who was making an integration march; 
and we also have observed the disorders, 
requiring the presence of troops at Little 
Rock, Ark., and at Oxford, Miss., in addi- 
tion to the shootings, the bombings, and 
the burnings. From all of these, one 
begins to appreciate that in this field 
we are not dealing with a tea party and 
that, unless an outlet is given for expres- 
sion of the grievances in this field which 
men have felt for decades, our country 
will be in for a very difficult time. 

What is being attempted with my 
amendments is to operate with the scal- 
pel rather than a sword on every partic- 
ular part of the Federal Establishment 
which is channeling money to the States, 
in instances in which the States use the 
money for purposes which either are 
themselves segregated or lend them- 
selves to segregation. 

Let us take the pending amendment 
as a practical example. The amendment 
is directed to the appropriation in the 
amount of $1,222,900 for the Farmers 
Home Administration. The Farmers 
Home Administration is a Federal agen- 
cy which makes available loans to ten- 
ants, laborers, and sharecroppers for 
farm ownership. It makes available op- 
erating loans to farmers and stockmen. 
It also makes available soil and water 
conservation loans to farmers and asso- 
ciations. It makes available farm hous- 
ing loans for construction and improve- 
ment of dwellings and other buildings. 
The Farmers Home Administration pro- 
gram is administered essentially through 
county committee, usually composed of 
three local farmers. It is they who de- 
cide who is or who is not entitled to 
credit. So far as can be ascertained by 
authoritative studies which have been 
made in the field there is no Negro mem- 
ber on any county committee anywhere 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, the words “never” and 
“no” are always big words; so I am wil- 
ling to say there might be one some- 
where. I do not know. But so far as 
we have been able to find out, there are 
none. 

A specific study upon this subject was 
recently made in South Carolina by the 
Southern Regional Council. It dealt 
with nine rural counties in that State: 
Allendale, Bamberg, Barnwell, Calhoun, 
Clarendon, Hampton, Jasper, Lee, and 
Williamsburg. 

The study was made of counties in 
which Negroes constituted 50 percent of 
the total population. In eight of the 
counties, Negroes constituted more than 
50 percent of the population. In none 
were Negro farmers less than 39 per- 
cent—roughly 40 percent—of the popula- 
tion. In those counties there was no 
county committee member who was a 
Negro. 

Nevertheless it is the county com- 
mittee members who determine who 
shall receive credit and who shall not. 

We now know that one of the worst 
sanctions imposed upon—and one of the 
prime weapons used against—Negroes 
in the South who have the temerity to 
want to vote or get out in registration 
drives or show any signs whatever of be- 
ing anything other than compliant citi- 
zens willing to stand by and see their 
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fundamental rights as Americans denied 
to them, is the denial of credit —an 
economic weapon, an economic sanction. 

Also the system of white county com- 
mittees lends itself to the system which 
is called in the South sponsorship. If 
a Negro does not have the sponsorship 
of some respectable and responsible 
white citizen in a community, he finds it 
very difficult to get a job, to get a loan, 
or to get along ai all. 

One can never implement situations 
of this character with the detailed ap- 
plication of farmer A on farm A who suf- 
fered this particular type of denial. The 
problem becomes fuzzy with questions 
as to whether the applicant’s credit was 
good or bad, or whether he ought to be a 
farm owner or not. But I would like to 
give some figures for the Recorp from 
the recent study by the Southern Re- 
gional Council with respect to the nine 
rural counties in South Carolina. 

Over the 3-year period ended June 30, 
1962, only nine loans under Federal pro- 
grams in the entire nine counties were 
made to Negroes for the purpose of en- 
abling them to acquire their own farms. 
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Five of the nine loans were made in fiscal 
year 1961. 

_ Of loans either to build or to improve 
farm housing, only 14 loans were made 
to Negroes, 5 of those having been made 
also in fiscal year 1961. 

Moreover, out of $1,222,630 advanced 
by the Farmers Home Administration 
for farm land acquisition in those coun- 
tries—fundamental farm ownership— 
during that period, only $55,550 went to 
Negro families, and out of $1,328,915 ad- 
vanced for farm housing, only $81,955 
went to Negroes. 

In short, in the first case, it was under 
5 percent. In the second case it was un- 
der 7 percent. When we are dealing with 
a population juxtaposition in any of 
those counties, of not less than 40 per- 
cent, which the Negro farmer bears to 
the white and, as we very well know, 
the Negroes are frequently those who are 
most in need of loans 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. My time is limited. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will be happy to 
yield additional time. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I am happy to yield a 
minute to the Senator from. South 
Carolina, 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I should like to ask 
the following question: How many 
Negroes in the counties of South Caro- 
lina to which the Senator has referred 
asked for loans and did not receive them? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
already said that I cannot testify as to 
that. In giving the facts and figures, I 
have said that one must draw a con- 
clusion from the overall situation. I ask 
unanimous consent to include at this 
point table 4 of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration program for South Carolina 
giving for the years 1959, 1960, and 1961 
operating loans, farm ownership loans, 
farm housing loans, soil and water con- 
servation loans, and giving records for 
white and Negro applications received 
and loans made, so that it will be very 
clear, as I say to my colleague, what was 
applied for and what was granted. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE IV.—Farmers Home Administration program for South Carolina 


Fiscal year 


Farm ownership 


Applications Tnitial loans 
received 


Soil and water conservation 


Applications 
received 


Negro | White | Negro 


Mr. JAVITS. First, I base my argu- 
ment on the fact that no Negroes are on 
the county committees which control 
that kind of credit, which is almost in- 
conceivable when we are dealing with a 
county 42 percent of whose farmers are 
Negroes, unless there was a discrimina- 
tory pattern. 

Second, I base my argument on the 
overall grant of credit for certain pur- 
poses, especially farm ownership, which 
shows again a complete and radical dis- 
proportion between the Negro and the 
white farmers in that particular set of 
counties and the figure on home owner- 
ship loans granted. 

I point out that even the courts in 
similar situations are willing to accept 
that kind of evidence—not as conclusive, 
final, or determinative—but as evidence. 
That is the sense in which I submit 
it. 

In view of those figures, it is beyond 
reasonable expectation that there should 
be other than some form of discrimina- 
tory pattern, unless an effort is made to 
come forward and explain why those 
figures are as heavily loaded as they are 
against Negro farmers. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Does the Senator 
from New York know how many loans 
made to white people went indirectly to 
colored people? 

Mr. JAVITS. As I pointed out previ- 
ously, I do not know that. I doubt very 
much whether anyone would know what 


loan money to white people went indi- 
rectly to colored people. But I point out 
again that that is a fundamental vice in 
the whole situation. The theory behind 
it is that the Negro is not an adult, an 
American citizen like the rest of us who, 
if he is entitled to a loan, is entitled to 
one. He does not have to get it through 
some channel or through the sponsor- 
ship of a white family in the community. 

We are all beginning to understand 
the power of the economic sanction, 
which has contributed greatly to hold- 
ing Negroes in subjection in the South. 

I should like to make my fundamental 
thesis, if the Senator will allow me. My 
fundamental thesis is as follows: We 
should take an across-the-board posi- 
tion, as the U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
did in asking the President to cut off all 
Federal money to Mississippi. If we did 
that—and the facts indicate they did 
not—we would be asking the President 
to lay on with a broadsword, and what- 
ever may have been the evils which Mis- 
sissippi, by its intransigent position on 
this subject, has brought down on its 
head, one can understand—though one 
may not agree—why a President would 
not feel that he could do that. But I 
feel that to require every Government 
department to go through the list of its 
programs in detail and to see whether 
or not there is segregation within the 
programs for which the Federal Govern- 
ment is putting up the money to account 
for that to the Congress case by case and 
program by program is what the Fed- 


eral Government ought to do and is its 
duty to do under the Constitution. 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Hart] and I have asked each Federal de- 
partment, by specific letter questions, 
what is happening in each specific pro- 
gram based upon information that we 
have of segregation practices, program 
by program. 

We have not yet heard from any Gov- 
ernment department. I expect that we 


In the meantime, as the appropriation 
bills come before the Senate, I think it 
is our duty to pinpoint for the people 
of the country how the money is to be 
used. It is our duty to make this fight. 
This is, in my opinion, the way in which, 
at long last, we can begin to implement 
the constitutional guarantees. 

I have pointed to our case. There is 
not a great deal of money involved. The 
money which is to be provided is $1,222,- 
900, which is to be provided for salaries 
and expenses; but we all know that if 
an amendment such as this is adopted 
with respect to a routine appropriation 
of this character, as to which the deriv- 
ative evidence is as crystal clear as it 
is in this case 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 more minutes. 

I repeat, the evidence is crystal clear 
in this case. It is very clear both on the 
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basis of an example in a State and on the 
overall basis I have described. 

Once we do anything like that, Mr. 
President—once we indicate that this 
will be the position of the Congress— 
then we shall not be dismayed by threats 
to the effect that “If you do this, the ap- 
propriation bill will be hung up for- 
ever.” : 

Mr. President, the vote which was taken 
only a few minutes ago, on the Salton- 
stall amendment, which was 60 to 26, 
demonstrates that cloture could be ef- 
fected if the Senate really had its teeth 
in a particular measure and felt it was 
high time to break this pattern of pro- 
viding Federal money—money derived 
from taxes on all our citizens, white and 
black alike—for Federal programs which 
are segregated. in character. 

It seems to me that this would also go 
a long way toward making Negroes who 
today are so dangerously restless feel 
that they can get some safeguard and 
some measure of protection through the 
legislative process. This is elementary. 

President Eisenhower, President Ken- 
nedy, and President Truman—all great 
leaders—have agreed that if there is one 
area in which we ought to move, morally 
and constitutionally, it is in the area of 
not providing Federal money for pro- 
grams which make a distinction as be- 
tween black and white, as this program 
does, and as a whole series of programs 
do. 

It is high time that this battle was 
fought. We may be beaten time and 
time again, Mr. President, but the re- 
form will be made. It may not be by 
way of a legislative bill or amendment, 
but it will happen. This movement is 


The time 
of the Senator from New York has again 


expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The only way we can make it happen, 
before we get into a great deal of trou- 
ble—and trouble is the alternative to 
these efforts to give justice and under- 
standing in this whole problem—is to 
begin this fight in a specialized, detailed 
way, directing it to specific programs 
with specific amounts of money, as to 
which the evidence can be marshaled and 
controverted, if it can be. 

I respect my friends from the South. 
I assume that either today or at some 
other time of their choice, they will pre- 
sent their evidence. So much the better. 
This is a case to be tried before the con- 
science, the morality, and constitutional 
instincts of the American people. It is 
in that sense I present it to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted, as it richly and justly 
deserves to be. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and that the 
time necessary for the calling of the roll 
not be charged to either side, on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
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from Rhode Island? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, what 
is the situation on the time allotment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] has 
5 minutes remaining; the opponents 
have 14 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator in 
charge of the bill had to leave the floor 
on other business, and he asked me tem- 
porarily to handle the bill on the floor. 
Does the opposition wish to use its 5 
minutes? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have 5 minutes re- 
maining, but if the motion to table is de- 
feated, that is the only time that I will 
pave left. So I would like to reserve that 

e. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is an 
optimist. I yield to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] 
for the purpose of his making a motion 
on behalf of the majority leader. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on re- 
quest of the majority leader and in his 
behalf I move that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javrrs] be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to lay on the 
table the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York. On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senators from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE 
and Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
the Senator from Wyoming {Mr. Mc- 
GEE], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Metcatr], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mrs. NEUBERGER], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennett] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business as a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
Air Force Academy. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty] is absent because of death in 
his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
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Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the majority leader, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Mansrretp]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” ‘Therefore I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 38, as follows: 


[No. 65 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 

Hill Monroney 

Bartlett Holland Morse 
yh Humphrey Moss 
Bre Inouye Muskie 
Burdick Jackson Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Eastland Lausche Smathers 
Edmondson Long, La. Sparkman 
Ellender McCarthy Stennis 
Ervin McClellan Talmadge 
Gore McGovern Thurmond 
Gruening McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
amara 
NAYS—38 

Aiken Fong Pearson 
Allott Hart 
Beall Hickenlooper Randolph 

Javits Saltonstall 
Carison Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Case Keating Simpson 
Cooper Kuchel Smith 
Cotton Long, Mo. Symington 
Curtis Mechem Tower 
Dodd Miller Williams, N.J. 
Dominick Morton Williams, Del. 
Douglas Mundt Young, Ohio 
Engle Nelson 

NOT VOTING—15 

Bennett Goldwater McGee 
Bible Hartke Metcalf 

Hruska Neuberger 
Dirksen Magnuson Prouty 
Fulbright Mansfield Yarborough 


So Mr. Cxurcn’s motion to lay on the 
table the amendment offered by Mr. 
Javits was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
had printed an amendment similar in 
character to the one the Senate has 
just now tabled. The other amendment 
pertained to the extension services. 
Some additional problems exist, both as 
to whether that amendment is to sub- 
stantive law and whether it would affect 
the problem of the increase in postal 
rates. 

In view of the mood of the Senate, as 
just now expressed in connection with 
this appropriation bill, I feel that the 
point I wished to make has been made 
and has been passed upon by the Senate. 
Therefore, I shall not press for action 
now by the Senate on the other amend- 
ment, but shall proceed along that line 
when the occasion next presents itself. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators MCGEE, 
Corton, Dopp, and McIntyre, I submit 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
in line 5, it is proposed to insert: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Educational television facilities 

For grants to assist in construction of edu- 

cational television broadcasting facilities, as 
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authorized by part IV of title III of The 
Communications Act of 1934 (76 Stat. 64), 
and for related salaries and expenses, to 
remain available until expended $1,500,000 
of which not to exceed $40,000 shall be avail- 
able for such salaries and expenses during 
the current fiscal year. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
cause of a misunderstanding concerning 
the issuance of the rules and regulations 
which would apply to the grants to assist 
in the construction of educational tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities, as author- 
ized by a recent amendment to the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (76 Stat. 64), 
the appropriation of $1,500,000 contained 
in the supplemental appropriation bill as 
it passed the House was stricken. 

However, it is now clear that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is ready to implement the program 
immediately. The rules and regulations 
are complete and will be issued imme- 
diately following the appropriation of 
funds. In fact, the application forms 
have been prepared and approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. The reason why 
it has not been adopted and published 
is that the Department felt it more ap- 
propriate that it not be implemented 
prior to action by Congress on the appro- 
priation. 

Many prospective applicants already 
have received or are in the process of 
receiving Federal Communications Com- 
mission authorizations. State and local 
agencies have reported to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
sufficient non-Federal funds available 
now to require a total of $11,100,000 in 
Federal matching grants. In many 
States non-Federal matching funds 
which have been raised lapse at the end 
of the fiscal year. For example, in Ohio 
it is reported that a total of $202,990 
would lapse, in South Carolina a total of 
$125,000 would lapse, in New Mexico it 
has been reported that $100,000 would 
lapse, and in Alabama nearly $150,000 
would be lost if funds are not voted for 
1963. A similar situation exists in my 
home State of Minnesota. 

Failure to provide these funds in this 
appropriation bill would prevent some 
stations from going on the air in time 
for the beginning of the academic year 
1963-64. 

A number of other reasons are set 
forth in a memorandum which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

I urge the Senate to restore the $1,500,- 
000 in the supplemental appropriation as 
a necessary and important start in im- 
plementing the educational television 
program. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHY THE BUDGET ITEM FOR THE EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION FACILITIES ACT SHOULD BE RE- 
STORED BY THE SENATE 
I. The Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare is ready to implement the pro- 

gram immediately. 

A. Rules and 8 are complete 
subject to approval of Secretary and will be 
— gee following the appropri- 
ation 
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B. The application form is prepared. It 
has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and is ready for publication immedi- 
ately after funds are appropriated. (It is 
not proper for a program to be implemented 
prior to action by Congress on the appropri- 
ation.) 

C. Preparations have been made so that 
approximately one half of the proposed pro- 
gram staff can be on duty immediately. 
This staff will be sufficiently well rounded 
to provide for processing of applications 
within 1 week after funds become available. 

D. The opening date for acceptance of ap- 
plications by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will be no later than 
2 weeks following final appropriations 
action. This is to provide time for the ap- 
plicants to complete the application form. 

II. Many prospective applicants are ready 
to move ahead immediately. 

A. Many prospective applicants already 
have or are in the process of getting neces- 
sary Federal Communications Commission 
authorizations. 

1. Nineteen construction permits have 
been granted and applicants are authorized 
to go ahead on construction. 

2. Nineteen applications for construction 
permits are now being processed. 

3. There are 324 channels currently re- 
served for educational television and peti- 
tions are pending to add 85 additional chan- 
nel reservations. 

B. State and local agencies have reported 
to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare sufficient non-Federal funds avail- 
able now, to require a total of $11,100,000 in 
Federal matching grants. 

III. In many States, non-Federal matching 
funds which have been raised will lapse at 
the end of the current fiscal year. For ex- 
ample: 

(a) In Ohio it is reported that a total of 
$202,990 would lapse. 

(b) In South Carolina a total of $125,000 
would lapse. 

(c) In New Mexico it has been reported that 
$100,000 would lapse. 
$ (d) In Alabama nearly $150,000 would be 
ost. 

IV. If funds are not voted for 1963 some 
stations will not go on the air in time for the 
beginning of academic year 1963-64. For ex- 
ample in the States mentioned above: 

(a) Bowling Green University (Ohio) hopes 
to activate channel 70 in time for the next 
academic year. 

(b) In South Carolina, channel 29 at 
Greenville and channel 7 at Charleston hope 
to be ready for the next academic year. 

(c) In Alabama, they hope to have chan- 
nel 42 at Mobile on the air in time for the 
school year. 

V. Grant funds voted for 1963 can be car- 
ried over in 1964. If you cut funds now you 
slow the whole program down and create a 
logjam in 1964 because the 1964 budget re- 
quest (for $7 million) was prepared on the 
assumption that $2 million would be avail- 
able from the 1963 supplemental budget re- 
quest. 

(a) Prospective applicants have reported 
intentions to commence construction on 87 
educational television stations before June 
30, 1964, provided Federal assistance became 
available. It has been estimated that an 
average new station grant will total $175,000. 
Thus the estimated total need will be far in 
excess of $15 million in Federal funds. 

(b) In addition, 51 established stations 
have indicated that they are planned for ex- 
pansion to serve more people over a wider 
area, to commence work prior to June 30, 
1964. The estimated average expansion proj- 
ect is in excess of $100,000. Thus the total 
need is in excess of $5 million. 
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(c) Therefore, the request by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
$7 million in 1964 and $2 million in 1963 was 
very conservative. 

For the reasons cited above it is important 
that funds be provided immediately in order 
that the educational television facilities pro- 
gram may get underway immediately. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
amendment has been discussed with the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Rhode Island, 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. SALTONSTALL]. The amendment 
asks the Senate to approve a sum which 
was recommended; but because of the 
fact that certain rules and regulations 
were not ready to be applied by the ap- 
propriate agency, the Senate committee 
did not adopt the $1,500,000 amount. 
But I understand that those rules and 
regulations are now ready. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, who is fully 
conversant with this matter. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
original supplemental estimate was $2 
million. We allowed $1,500,000. But 
during the markup of the bill before the 
full committee, question was raised as to 
whether the rules for the applications 
had been promulgated. We were in- 
formed they had not been promulgated 
and would not be ready until June 15. 
Therefore, we voted to delete the entire 
amount, 

However, upon further investigation 
we found that the rules were completed, 
but were awaiting the approval of the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who in turn was 
waiting for action to be taken by Con- 
gress. It was because of that misunder- 
standing that he had not approved them. 
However, he could immediately approve 
them. 

So the rules are complete and action 
will be taken as indicated in the letter 
to me dated April 26, 1963, from the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. For that reason, we favor the 
inclusion of this amount. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in 
view of the facts which have been pre- 
sented, I have no objection to the action 
now proposed. But I have very serious 
objection to such conduct of the busi- 
ness of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, inasmuch as it 
advised one Member of the House of 
Representatives that the rules would not 
be entered until June 15; and, later, 
when that information came to me, I 
gave it to the committee, at the time of 
the markup of the bill. The committee 
as a whole agreed to have committee 
staff call the Department in question and 
ask just what the facts were. 

The Department advised committee 
staff that the facts were as previously 
reported; namely, that the regulations 
would not be ready until June 15, or 
thereafter. 
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However, as soon as the Senate com- 
mittee took the action which it was com- 
pletely justified in taking, under that 
information, it appeared that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare suddenly discovered that it had 
not acted or that it did not propose to 
act as it had previously advised both a 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee that it had acted or intended 
to act. 

I am perfectly willing to accede to the 
proposed restoration of this amount, if 
it be needed for this salutary purpose 
and if the facts are as they are reported 
tobe. Of course, I assume that they are. 
However, I wish the Recor» to show that 
this Department has acted in this man- 
ner, which I think is completely of such 
nature as not to create confidence on 
the part of the Senate in the Depart- 
ment’s action. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
8 from Minnesota “eter gs 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I al be brlef, Mr. 
President. 

First, I wish to confirm fully what the 
Senator from Florida has said. The ac- 
tion of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in connection with 
this matter is not such as to give anyone 
confidence in the Department, although 
I must say that it is difficult to have 
confidence in the Department, anyway. 

I wish to ask the sponsor of the 
amendment about it. I understand it 
will cut the amount requested for sal- 
aries from $75,000 to $40,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That means that 23 


a ALLOTT. Down to 50 percent? 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I presume the re- 
duction will be in line with that figure. 
Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, with 
that understanding, I am perfectly will- 
ing to support this amendment, because 
I do not wish to proceed too rapidly 
with this program. I do not believe 
that is our — Furthermore, 
I see no necessity for the huge Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to handle this whole program now. 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 


consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor, two letters. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orb, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR PASTORE: We have been in- 
formed that a question was raised as to the 
degree of Department readiness for the ad- 


ministration of the educational television fa- 


cilities 

This letter is a report on the status of 
preparations. 

Rules and regulations for the program 
have been completed and are ready for is- 
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suance, subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary, immediately following action on the 
tion. 


The application form is prepared. It has 
been approved by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, and is ready for issuance immediately fol- 
lowing action on the appropriation. 

The opening date for acceptance of appli- 
cations by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare will be no later than 2 
weeks following final action on the appro- 
priation. 

On the basis of information provided this 
office by potential applicants, it is clear that 
there is a large group of potential appli- 
cants who already have necessary authori- 
zations from the Federal Communications 
Commission and are ready to proceed with 
construction immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ivan A. NESTINGEN, 
Under Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1963. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: This is in re- 
sponse to your request regarding the is- 
suance of regulations for the operation of 
the educational television program, 

The regulations are already prepared and 
can be issued almost immediately, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary, upon receiv- 
ing notice of the availability of funds for 
the operation of the Purther, ap- 
plication forms have been and ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget so that 
applications could be received and 
in the Deparment almost immediately after 
issuance of regulations. 

Sincerely yours 
aga A. NESTINGEN, 
Under Secretary. 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION AMENDMENT TO SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it would be 
difficult to overestimate the value to our 
country of educational television. 

Here is a way by which high level edu- 
cational discussion can be brought be- 
fore large numbers of Americans, and it 
can be done at a reasonable cost. 

Congress has recognized the potentials 
of educational television, and a program 
of matching funds, to help the individual 
States to activate new educational broad- 
cast stations, was signed into law on 
May 1, 1962. Unfortunately there have 
not been any funds appropriated to date 
to implement this Educational Television 
Facilities Act. 

The 87th Congress adjourned without 
taking action on the supplemental ap- 
propriations bill containing $2 million in 
the House version and $3 million in the 
Senate version. 

But today we will have a chance to get 
this program started, if the Senate votes 
to restore to the pending appropriations 
bill the $1.5 million for educational tele- 
vision that has already been approved 
by the House, 

Time is important in this instance, 
and I do not think we should wait un- 
til the annual appropriations bill is con- 
sidered to make funds available for edu- 
cational television. 

At the State and local level, both pub- 
lic agencies and private groups have un- 
dertaken extensive plans to establish 
educational television stations. Money 
has been raised, through fundraising 
drives and from appropriations by State 
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legislatures. In some cases the money 
appropriated by the States will lapse by 
the end of June unless Federal match- 
ing funds are received. 

This particular situation is not a prob- 
lem in Connecticut, but knowledge that 
the Educational Television Facilities 
Act is actually in operation would be 
helpful to the people who are working 
on educational television in my State. 

Connecticut has had an educational 
television station operating since October 
1, 1962. This is station WEDH, channel 
24, located in the State capitol, Hart- 
ford. The effective range of channel 24 
is approximately 30 miles, and coverage 
is now given to about 40 towns. 

Officials of the nonprofit Connecticut 
Educational Television Corp. tell me 
that they would like to improve this and 
extend service to provide cultural and 
educational programs to more people 
over a wider area. 

Federal matching funds could speed 
up plans to expand channel 24 facilities, 
and could also be helpful in setting up 
other stations in my State so that peo- 
ple in every section of Connecticut will 
be able to benefit from and enjoy edu- 
cational television. 

The Connecticut State Board of Edu- 
cation has two construction permits at 
the present time, one for channel 71 in 
Bridgeport and one for channel 63 in 
Norwich. ‘The Greenwich Board of 
Education has an application which is 
now being processed, for channel 55. 

These activities by State and local 
groups in Connecticut illustrate the ex- 
tensive work that is now underway 
throughout the country, to bring closer 
the day when educational television will 
be a reality for all of our cities and 
towns. 

And I have been assured that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is ready with the necessary ad- 
ministrative materials. The rules and 
regulations are complete, subject only to 
the approval of the Secretary, and will 
be issued right after the initial appro- 
priation of funds. An application form 
is prepared, and is ready for publication 
as soon as funds are available. And 
HEW expects to be prepared to accept 
completed applications within 2 weeks 
after final action on the appropriation. 

The pending amendment, which I have 
joined in sponsoring with Senator Hum- 
PHREY and a number of other Senators, 
will provide $1.5 million in funds for this 
program, and I am pleased that the 
Senate seems willing to adopt it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. DoSen- 
ators yield back the remainder of their 
time? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time having been yielded back, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 27, 
line 16, it is proposed to strike out 
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“$550,000” and insert therefor “$615,- 
000”, and on page 27, line 18, it Is pro- 
posed to add immediately before the pe- 
riod “and $65,000 for the United States 
contribution to the International Peace 
Corps secretariat”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am ready to accept 
the amendment, which provides $65,000 
for the International Peace Corps secre- 
tariat. It is a good amendment and 
should be approved by the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator explain the amendment 
a little further? I have not been able 
to follow it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The amendment 
would provide a sum of money as the 
US. contribution to the International 
Peace Corps secretariat in the amount of 
$65,000. That sum has been requested 
by Mr. Shriver of the Peace Corps. It 
is our contribution to a rather substan- 
tial operation of an international na- 
ture. 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE CORPS SECRETARIAT 


‘The International Peace Corps Secre- 
tariat, or Voluntarios de la Paz, Volon- 
taires de la Paix, was provided for by 
unanimous resolution of the 43 countries 
attending the International Conference 
on Human Skills in the Decade of De- 
velopment at San Juan, P.R, from 
October 10 to 12, 1962. 

The Conference brought together the 
diverse experience of both the developed 
and developing countries on a broad 
range of topics related to the special role 
of the middle-level worker—the survey- 
or, teacher, builder, foreman—in the 10 
critical years which lie ahead. Against 
a background of postwar economic 
theory which laid special stress on tech- 
nical professionalism and capital invest- 
ment, the conference explored the new 
ingredient of skilled. manpower. 

The concept of volunteers as exempli- 
fied in the U.S. Peace Corps and in vol- 
unteer organizations of other nations 
was recognized by the delegates as one of 
the important ways to unlock an enor- 
mous pool of skills and talents for de- 
velopment efforts. At the Conference 
it became clear that among the citizens 
of the industrialized nations there are 
thousands of skilled men and women 
willing to give a few years of effort to 
share their skills with others. 

On January 1, 1963, the Secretariat 
began operations. In just 3 months it 
has become evident that the delegates 
at Puerto Rico had neither underesti- 
mated the need nor the potential of the 
Secretariat to operate in this field. 
The Secretariat is already cooperating 
with six countries which have begun to 
implement plans for programs similar 
to the Peace Corps. 

Denmark, for example, has publicly 
announced the formation of a volunteer 
organization to be used in the developing 
countries and plans to have between 20 
and 30 volunteers in their first project 
with an ultimate corps of 200. 

CIX——477 
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On February 12, 1963, The Netherlands 
announced the establishment of a Dutch 
Peace Corps modeled after the U.S. Peace 
Corps. The Netherlands program al- 
ready has an initial appropriation of 
$555,000 and plans to start the program 
with a group of 50, with an estimated 


200 volunteers when the organization is 


at full strength. 

In West Germany the Bundestag has 
appropriated approximately $1.4 million 
for the initial administrative costs of es- 
tablishing a peace corps. It has been re- 
ported that plans are now underway for 
a formal announcement in the summer of 
1963. Germany plans to send from 200 
to 500 volunteers into the field this year 
and anticipates an eventual expansion to 
2,000 volunteers. 

Norway has also taken steps to estab- 
lish a peace corps program and plans to 
have its first 50 volunteers overseas by 
next fall. 


In New Zealand, Volunteer Service. 


Abroad (VSA) has been established, and 
Sir Edmund Hillary was named its presi- 
dent. f 

In addition to these programs, Foreign 
Minister Muniz, of Argentina, announced 
recently in a meeting at Peace Corps 
Washington headquarters the establish- 
ment of a program which would send 
from 200 to 300 teachers from Argentina 
to other Latin American countries. Na- 
tional peace corps programs are also un- 
der serious discussion by the Govern- 
ments of Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium. 

If all of these plans are carried for- 
ward, the combined results of these pro- 
grams will be to have in the field, less 
than a year after the Puerto Rican Con- 
ference, more than 500 volunteers with 
prospects that the number of volunteers 
from countries other than the United 
States will reach 2,000 by the end of 1964. 

IN-COUNTRY VOLUNTEER GROUPS ORGANIZED 


In addition to its work in the indus- 
trial nations, the t is working 
with those underdeveloped nations which 
are actively considering the mobilization 
of their own youth to work in volunteer 
service organizations within their own 
countries. The Secretariat is preparing 
volunteer corps projects in cooperation 
with the Agency for International De- 
velopment in El Salvador and Honduras. 
Discussions are also underway with offi- 
cials in other countries in Latin America, 
and plans are developing for similar dis- 
cussions in Africa. 

Both within the industrial nations and 
the newly developing nations the Secre- 
tariat is planning services and assistance 
along several functional lines: 

First. Placement of volunteers: A 
number of nations have requested the 
assistance of the Secretariat in a deter- 
mination of project assignments for 
their volunteers, and have consulted the 
Secretariat for project descriptions and 
placement opportunities. The Secretar- 
iat plans to establish a clearinghouse 
which will correlate requests for volun- 
teers with the supply of various skills 
arising within the volunteer programs 
of the industrial nations. 

Second. Training of volunteers: Sev- 
eral countries have requested assistance 
in developing their training programs. 
Italy has tentatively offered the Secre- 
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tariat a tract of land in Sicily which 
could be used by the European countries 
for a jointly financed and administered 
training camp. 

Third. Selection of volunteers: Sev- 
eral governments have requested assist- 
ance from the Secretariat in the im- 
portant problem of selecting volunteers. 

Fourth. Orientation for peace corps. 
The Secretariat is also planning orien- 
tation programs for Peace Corps direc- 
tors and administrators of new vol- 
unteer programs which will offer a full 
5-week program of instruction in the 
various phases of administration, In ad- 
dition, a 10-day seminar is also being 
scheduled for Africa which will bring 
together interested officials from various 
African governments to discuss the prob- 
lems of setting up volunteer service 
groups. 

WORK WITH PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


While activity in the public sector has 
received the primary attention of the 
Secretariat, its cooperation with the pri- 
vate sector is no less significant. The 
Secretariat is assisting private volunteer 
organizations throughout the world in re- 
cruiting, selection, training, and placing 
their volunteers. Also it has been coop- 
erating with the Business Council on In- 
ternational Understanding, an organi- 
zation of about 40 leading firms of the 
United States engaged in oversea activ- 
ity. Representatives of the Business 
Council on International Understanding 
attended the Puerto Rican Conference 
and agreed to undertake the responsi- 
bility of establishing some pilot training 
programs for nonemployee nationals in 
several underdeveloped countries. 

In addition to these principal activi- 
ties, the Secretariat maintains a regular 
and systematic program of distributing 
information. For example, the final re- 
port of the Conference will be printed by 
Harper & Row in book form. 

To implement this program, the small 
Secretariat staff initially detailed from 
the U.S. Government will soon be sup- 
plemented by full-time delegates from 
Israel and Germany to be financed by 
those governments. Along with this, 
eight governments have detailed mem- 
bers of their Embassies in Washington 
to serve as participant advisers who meet 
with the Secretariat to provide counsel 
and assistance. 

THE SECRETARIAT COSTS 


For the period of January 1, 1963, to 
June 30, 1963, it is estimated that the 
total cost of maintaining the Secretariat 
would be $150,000. Of this sum, $80,000 
is being contributed by the Department 
of State from its International Confer- 
ences and Contingencies appropriation, 
covering all costs of the Secretariat ex- 
cept personnel services. The remaining 
$70,000 covers the cost of personnel from 
the Department of State, the Agency for 
International Development, and the 
Peace Corps who are detailed to the Sec- 
retariat on a nonreimbursable basis. 

It was fitting that the U.S. Peace Corps 
should play a prime role in the Confer- 
ence that created the Secretariat. The 
Peace Corps was conceived on the prem- 
ise that the middle-level skills are essen- 
tial to economic development and that 
these skills can be transferred from one 
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person to another by example as well as 
in a formal teaching situation. The 
Conference thus arose directly out of this 
basic experience of the Peace Corps in 
the field. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. This amount was al- 
lowed by the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, but was taken out on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. Shriver took the 
subject up with me and several other 
Members of the Senate, and it was de- 
cided that the item should be restored 
to the bill, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
back whatever time is available to the 
other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Who yielded back the 
time against the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was the propo- 
nent of the amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. The proponent was 
the Senator from Minnesota. The Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill, who naturally 
would have to be in opposition to the 
amendment, would yield back the op- 
position time. If the Senator from 
Colorado wishes time, I will be glad to 
yield to him. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator in charge 
of the bill is not in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Mr. President, he 
is in friendly opposition. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am a 
friendly opponent. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The opposition is too 
friendly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
offer my amendment No. 71 and ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The amendment of Mr. DOUGLAS is as 
follows: 

On page 55, line 12, immediately before 
the words “The Act” it is proposed to insert 
“Sec. 401.“ On Page 57 at the end of line 4 


out “Sec. 4. This title” and insert in lieu 
“Sec. 402. Sections 401 and 402 of 
title“. On page 57, immediately after 
line 6 it is proposed to add the following 
new sections: 
DEFINITIONS 

Src. 403. As used in sections 403 through 
415, unless the context clearly indicates 
otherwise— 

(1) The term election“ includes a gen- 
eral, special, or primary election, including 
a preferential primary, and a convention or 
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a caucas of a political party held for the 
purpose of nominating candidates; 

(2) The term “candidate” means an in- 
dividual whose name is presented at an 
election for nomination for, or election as, 
President or Vice President, or Senator or 
Representative in, or Resident Commissioner 
to, the Congress of the United States, whether 
or not such individual is nominated or 
elected; 

(3) The term “political committee” in- 
cludes any committee, association, or orga- 
nization which accepts contributions or 
makes expenditures in an aggregate amount 
exceeding $2,500 in any calendar year for 
the purpose of influencing or attempting to 
influence in any manner whatsoever the 
election of a candidate or candidates or 
presidential or vice presidential electors; 

(4) The term “contribution” includes a 
gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit, 
of money, or anything of value, or transfer 
of funds between committees, and includes 
a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforcible, to make a con- 
tribution; 

(5) The term “expenditure” includes a 
payment, distribution, loan, advance, de- 
posit, or gift, of money, or anything of value, 
or transfer of funds between committees, 
and includes a contract, promise, or agree- 
ment, whether or not legally enforcible, to 
make an expenditure; 

(6) The term “person” includes an in- 
dividual, partnership, committee, associa- 
tion, corporation, and any other organiza- 
tion or group of persons; and 

(7) The term “State” includes the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, any possession 
of the United States, and the District of 
Columbia. 

CAMPAIGN PRACTICES 


Organization of political committees 


Sec. 404. (a) Every political committee 
shall haye a chairman and a treasurer. No 
contribution shall be accepted, and no ex- 
penditure made, by or on behalf of a politi- 
cal committee for the purpose of influenc- 
ing an election until such chairman and 
treasurer have been chosen. No expenditure 
shall be made for or on behalf of a political 
committee without the authorization of its 
chairman or treasurer. 

(b) Every person who receives a contribu- 
tion for a political committee shall, on 
demand of the treasurer, and in any event 
within five days after the receipt of such 
contribution, render to the treasurer a de- 
tailed account thereof, including the name 
and address of the person making such con- 
tribution, and the date on which received. 
It shall be the duty of the treasurer to see 
to it that all contributions received by or 
for a committee shall be kept separate from 
any personal funds and deposited in a special 
account, 

(c) It shall be the duty of the treasurer 
of a political committee to. keep a detailed 
and exact account of— 

(1) all contributions made to or for such 
committee; 

(2) the name and address of every person 
making any such contribution, and the date 
thereof; 

(3) all expenditures made by or on behalf 
of such committee; and 

(4) the name and address of every person 
to whom any such expenditure is made, and 
the date thereof. 

(d) It shall be the duty of the treasurer 
to obtain and keep a receipted bill, stating 
the particulars, for every expenditure by or 
on behalf of a political committee exceeding 
$100 in amount. The treasurer shall preserve 
all receipted bills and accounts required to 
be kept by this section for a period of two 
years from the date of the filing of the state- 
ment containing such items. 


Reports by political committees 
Sec. 405. (a) The treasurer of a political 
committee shall file reports of receipts and 
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expenditures with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, on forms to be prescribed 
by him, and shall transmit a copy of such 

(except as provided in section 410 
(b)) to the clerk of the United States dis- 
trict court for the district in which the 
principal office of the committee is located. 
Such reports shall be filed, complete as of 
June 30 and December 31 of each year, and 
as of the tenth day next preceding the date 
on which an election is to be held, and as 
of the thirtieth day following an election, 
with respect to which contributions were re- 
ceived or expenditures made by such com- 
mittee. In each instance reports shall be 
filed not later than the third day following 
the reporting date as above provided. Each 
report shall contain— 

(1) the amount of cash on hand at the 
beginning of the reporting period; 

(2) the name and address of each person 
who has made a contribution to or for such 
committee in one or more items of the ag- 
gregate amount or value, within the calendar 
year, of $100 or more, together with the 
amount and date of such contribution; and 
for the purposes of this paragraph the term 
“contribution”, as used herein, shall not 
include transfers of funds to or from politi- 
cal committees or candidates; 

(3) the total sum of individual contribu- 
tions made to or for such committee during 
the calendar year and not stated under 
paragraph (2); 

(4) the name and address of each political 
committee or candidate from which the 
committee received any transfer of funds, 
together with the amounts and dates of all 
such transfers; 

(5) the total sum of all contributions 
made to or for such committee during the 
calendar year; 

(6) the name and address of each person 
to whom an expenditure has been made by 
such committee in one or more items of the 
aggregate amount or value, within the cal- 
endar year, of $100 or more, and the amount, 
date, and purpose of such expenditure; 

(7) the total sum of all expenditures made 
by such committee, during the calendar year 
and not stated under paragraph (6); 

(8) the name and address of each politi- 
cal committee or candidate to which the 
committee made any transfer of funds, to- 
gether with the amounts and dates of all 
such transfers; and 

(9) the total sum of expenditures made 
by such committee during the calendar year. 

(b) The reports required to be filed by 
subsection (a) shall be cumulative during 
the calendar year to which they relate, but 
where there has been no change in an item 
reported in a previous report only the 
amount need be carried forward. 

(c) The report required to be filed as of 
December 31 shall cover the entire calendar 
year. 

(d) In the case of political committees 
supporting candidates for President, Vice 
President, or Senator, a copy of the report 
filed with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives under subsection (a) shall be 
filed with the Secretary of the Senate. 

(e) The reports required to be filed by 
subsection (a) of this section shall also con- 
tain a list of the names of candidates in 
whose behalf contributions were received or 
expenditures made. In the case of political 
committees supporting more than one can- 
didate (and State and local candidates), the 
amount of the total expenditures allocable 
to each candidate— 

(1) shall be in the same ratio as ex- 
penditures on behalf of each candidate for 
printing and advertising, radio time, and 
television time bears to the total of such 
expenditures, or 

(2) where no expenditures were made for 
Federal candidates for any of such purposes 
there shall be charged to each Federal candi- 
date an amount equal to the full expenditure 
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divided by the total number of candidates, 
Federal and State; 

except that expenditures 8. desig- 
nated for an individual candidate shall be 
charged to such candidate. 

(f) Whenever any report is filed by the 
treasurer of any political committee pur- 
suant to subsection (a), such treasurer at 
the same time shall transmit a true and 
correct copy of such report to each candidate 
on whose behalf such report reflects any 
contribution received, or any expenditure 
made, by such political committee. 


Reports by others than political committees 


Sec. 406. Every person (other than those 
filing reports pursuant to section 405) who 
makes an expenditure in one or more items 
aggregating $100 or more within a calendar 
year, other than by contribution to a political 
committee, for the purpose of influencing, 
in two or more States, election of candidates, 
shall file with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, on a form to be prescribed 
by him, an itemized detailed report of such 
expenditures in the same manner as re- 
quired of the treasurer of a political com- 
mittee by section 405, and shall file a copy 
thereof (subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 410(b)) vith the clerk of the United 
States district court for the district in which 
such expenditures are made, and in the 
case of any expenditure in support of a can- 
didate for President, Vice President, or 
United States Senator, shall file a copy of 
the report with the Secretary of the Senate. 


Reports by candidates 


Sec. 407. (a) Every candidate shall file 
with the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, on a form to be prescribed by him, 
reports of receipts and expenditures and 
shall transmit a copy thereof to the Secre- 
tary of the Senate if a candidate for Sen- 
ator, and (except as provided in section 410 
(b)) to the clerk of the United States district 
court for the district in which the candidate 
resides. Such reports shall be complete as 
of the tenth day next preceding the date on 
which an election for the office for which 
he is a candidate is to be held, and as of 
the fortieth day following such election, and 
in each instance shall be filed not later than 
the third day following the reporting date; 
except that where a candidate in order to 
qualify for the general election must run in 
two successive primaries in one party no 
second report on the first primary will be 
required for those candidates participating 
in the second primary if reports filed for the 
second primary are cumulative and supple- 
mentary of the report filed before the first 

Such reports shall contain a cor- 
rect and itemized detailed report of contri- 
butions received and expenditures made by 
him in aid or support of his candidacy for 
election, or for the purpose of influencing 
the result of the election, in the same man- 
ner as required of the treasurer of a po- 
by section 405, Including 
amounts expended from his own funds. 

(b) The reports required to be filed by 
subsection (a) shall be cumulative, but 
where there has been no change in an item 
reported in a previous report, only the 
amount need be carried forward. 

Formal requirements on filing reports and 
statements 

Sec. 408. The and statements re- 
quired by this title to be filed by a candi- 
date, a treasurer of a political committee, or 
by any other person, with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives and the copies 
thereof required to be filed with the 
of the Senate, and (subject to the provisions 
of section 410(b)) with the clerk of the 
United States district court— 

() shall be verified by the oath or af- 
firmation of the person filing such report 
or statement, taken before any officer au- 
thorized to administer oaths; 
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(2) shall be deemed properly filed when 
delivered to the specified recipient, or when 
deposited in an established post office with- 
in the prescribed time, duly stamped, regis- 
tered, and properly addressed, but in the 
event it is not received, a duplicate of such 
report or statement shall be promptly filed 
upon notice of its nonreceipt by the officer 
with whom it is required to be filed; and 

(3) a copy shall be preserved by the per- 
son filing it for a period of one year from 
the date of filing. 


Duties of the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Secretary of the Senate 

Sec. 409. It shall be the duty of the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and of the 
Secretary of the Senate— 

(1) to preserve the reports and state- 
ments filed under this title for a period of 
six years from the date of receipt; 

(2) to make such reports and statements 
available for public inspection during regu- 
lar office hours; 

(3) to make such reports and statements 
available for such Inspection within twenty- 
four hours of their recelpt by them; and 

(4) to permit copying of any such report 
or statement by hand or by duplicating ma- 
chine, as requested by any person, at the 
expense of such person. 

Duties of clerks of United States district 
courts 


Sec. 410. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
clerks of United States district courts— 

(1) to receive and maintain in an order- 
ly manner all reports and statements re- 
quired by this Act to be filed with such 
clerks; 

(2) to maintain such reports and state- 
ments for public inspection for a period of 
six years from the date of receipt; 

(3) to make such reports and statements 
available for public inspection during regu- 
lar office hours; 

(4) to make available for public inspection 
each report and statement within twenty- 
four hours of its receipt; and 

(5) to permit copying of any such report 
or statement by hand or by duplicating ma- 
chine, as requested by any person, at the 
expense of such person. 

(b) In States where the secretary of state 
or other State official is authorized to per- 
form the duties specified in this section, the 
filing of reports and statements under the 
title shall be with such State official in lieu 
of the filing with the clerk of the United 
States district court. 


General penalties jor violations 


Sec. 411. (a) Any person who violates any 
of the provisions of this part shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 

(b) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of this part shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 and imprisoned not more than 
two years. 

Expenses of election contests 

Sec. 412. This Act shall not limit or affect 
the right of any person to make contribu- 
tions or expenditures for proper legal ex- 
penses in contesting the results of an elec- 
tion. 

Effect on State laws 

Sec, 413. This Act shall not be construed to 
annul, or to exempt any candidate from 
complying with, the laws of any State re- 
lating to the nomination or election of can- 
didates, unless such laws are directly incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act. 


Partial invalidity 
Sec. 414. If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the Act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 
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Repealing clause 
Sec. 415. All other Acts or parts of Acts in- 
consistent herewith are repealed. 


PART ITE—AMENDMENTS TO CRIMINAL CODE 
Definitions 
Sec. 416. Section 591 of title 18 of the 


United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 
“$ 591. Definitions 

“When used in sections 597, 599, 602, 608, 
609, 610, and 612 of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘election’ includes a gener- 
al, special, or primary election, including a 
preferential primary, and a convention or a 
caucus of a political party held for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates; 

“(2) The term ‘candidate’ means an indi- 
vidual whose name is presented at an elec- 
tion for nomination for, or election as, 
President or Vice President, or Senator or 
Representative in, or Resident Commissioner 
to, the Congress of the United States, wheth- 
er or not such individual is nominated or 
elected; 

“(3) The term ‘political committee’ in- 
cludes any committee, association, or organi- 
zation which accepts contributions or makes 
expenditures in an aggregate amount ex- 
ceeding $2,500 in any calendar year for the 
purpose of influencing or attempting to in- 
fluence in any manner whatsoever the elec- 
tion of a candidate or candidates or presi- 
dential or vice presidential electors; 

“(4) The term ‘contribution’ includes a 
gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit, 
of money, or anything of value, or transfer of 
funds between committees, and includes a 
contract, promise, or agreement, whether or 
not legally enforcible, to make a contribu- 
tion; 

5) The term ‘expenditure’ includes a 
payment, distribution, loan, advance, de- 
posit, or gift, of money, or anything of value, 
or transfer of funds between committees, and 
includes a contract, promise, or agreement, 
whether or not legally enforcible, to make 
an expenditure; 

“(6) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, committee, association, 
corporation, and any other organization or 
group of persons; 

“(7) The term ‘State’ includes the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, any possession 
of the United States, and the District of 
Columbia.” 

Publication or distribution of election 

materials 

Sec. 417. Section 612 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
after the word “names” wherever it appears 
therein the words “and addresses”. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 418. Sections 403-419 shall take effect 
on January 1, 1964, except that the provi- 
sions of this Act shall not apply to contribu- 
tions and expenditures made prior to such 
date; but nothing in this Act shall relieve 
any person from filing any statements or 
reports required under the law in force prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act. 

Src. 419. Sections 403 through 419 of this 
title may be cited as the “Federal Elections 
Act of 1963”. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment to the Fulbright amend- 
ment, which was submitted by the 
Committee on Appropriations. The Ful- 
bright amendment deserves support be- 
cause it was a proper effort on the part 
of the eminent Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Futsricut] to strike at the abuses 
which have been revealed in investiga- 
tions concerning the passage of the 
Philippine war claims bill of last year. 
The eminent Senator from Arkansas, in 
an effort to prevent Mr. John O'Donnell 
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from receiving fees, has proposed two 
vital changes in this act which the Con- 
gress passed last year at the recom- 
mendation of the administration and 
with nearly unanimous newspaper ap- 
proval. 

The first is that the amounts of the 
claims are to be paid by the American 
Government to the Philippine Govern- 
ment, and the Philippine Government 
will then settle directly with the claim- 
ants, instead of the American Govern- 
ment making its payments to the claim- 
ants. 

Second, a proviso is attached that none 
of the money is to be paid as fees to 
those who have served as attorneys or 
agents in connection with any such 
claims. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FutsricuT] deserves all praise for his 
efforts. 

I presume that a point of order could 
legitimately be made against the amend- 
ment on the ground that it is legislation 
on an appropriations bill. But I shall 
mot make such a point of order, and I 
hope that no other Senator will. 

It is also possibly true that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas may 
ultimately cost the American Govern- 
ment more money because a lump sum 
of $73 million will be paid to the Philip- 
pines and, to the degree that individual 
claims are unjustified, this will mean 
that the money in question will, in all 
probability, go into the Philippine treas- 
ury and not be retained in the American 
Treasury. In the case of people who 
have died or moved or for one reason 
or another do not push their claims, the 
Philippine Government will nevertheless 
get the money. 

Estimates have been made that the 
loss may amount to several millions of 
dollars. It may also be quite possible 
that the amendment will not affect to 
any great degree the ultimate amounts 
which Mr, O’Donnell will receive. De- 
spite the language on lines 7 to 11 of 
page 56, to the extent Mr. O’Donnell has 
a legal agreement with the private claim- 
ants, in all probability he may well re- 
cover the amounts. But whatever the 
technical faults of the amendment may 
be, the purpose of the amendment is 
good. The abuse against which the 
eminent Senator from Arkansas is strik- 
ing is real. What he is trying to do is 
to raise to a higher level the financing 
of campaigns and the passing of legisla- 
tion by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. I heartily agree with that 
purpose. My amendment is designed to 
assist the Senator from Arkansas in more 
fully carrying his laudable desires. 

There are at least three weaknesses in 
our present laws governing the declara- 
tions of expenses incurred in political 
cam 


paigns. 

The first is the excessively stringent 
limitation on the total amounts which a 
candidate may directly expend in the 
large States. The limit is $25,000. That 
may be enough in a small State like 
Vermont, and possibly enough in a State 
like Arkansas, but in a State of 10 mil- 
lion people, with 5 million voters, which 
is the case in my State, that would 
amount to only one-half of 1 cent per 
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voter. In the State of New York I be- 
lieve it would be approximately a quar- 
ter of acent per voter. These limitations 
are excessively stringent and, of course, 
in practice they become a dead letter. 
The device which is used to get around 
the $25,000 limitation is, of course, the 
creation of independent committees with 
which the candidate is supposed not to 
have even a speaking acquaintance, but 
which in all frankness spend most of the 
money. That device was first used by 
the Republicans in Wendell Willkie’s 
campaign of 1940 to avoid the $3 million 
limitation upon expenditures by presi- 
dential candidates. 

The Republicans and Mr. Willkie cre- 
ated a host of auxiliary and affiliated 
committees. No one knows how much 
they spent. But in the aggregate they 
probably spent enormous sums, in mul- 
tiples of the $3 million allotted to the 
candidate himself. 

The example set by Mr. Willkie and 
the Republicans has been copied in most 
States, and is a common device. 

I emphasize that neither the contribu- 
tions nor the expenditures of these com- 
mittees have to be reported. Therefore, 
the declared contributions and expendi- 
tures of the candidates themselves bear 
little resemblance to the actual facts. 

The third weakness in the existing 
publicity provisions is that no declara- 
tion is required in the case of primary 
campaigns. The candidates have to de- 
clare for the final election, but they do 
not have to declare the expenditures in- 
curred or the contributions received in 
the primaries. 

A few years ago, of the 48 States in 
the Union, at least 20 were one-party 
States, 12 in the South and 8 in the 
North. The number of one-party States 
has diminished since then, as the Demo- 
cratic Party has increased in strength 
in New England, Oregon, and the Da- 
kotas, and as the Republicans have in- 
creased in strength in certain States of 
the South. But I think it is safe to say 
that there are at least 15 States in the 
country which are one-party States, 
where the real contest does not take place 
in the final election but instead in the 
primary of the dominant party. 

There is no national requirement for 
the declaration of contributions and ex- 
penditures during the primaries. It is a 
well-known fact that many of the candi- 
dates in the one-party States have been 
financed in the primaries by utility com- 
panies, large oil interests, and various 
big business groups; and yet no knowl- 
edge of this situation is permitted to 
penetrate to the general public, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator’s amendment seek to strike at 
fraud which may occur under the exist- 
ing reporting law? For example, there 
is no reporting required by committees 
which accept money on behalf of the 
candidate in a general election. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. The 
amendment would provide that commit- 
tees which receive more than $2,500 must 
make a full reporting of contributions 
and expenditures. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Why would 
the Senator limit it to $2,500? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the small commit- 
tees would not be burdened by heavy 
reporting. If the Senator from Louisiana 
is dissatisfied and wishes to move a 
change with respect to those which ac- 
cept less than 82,500, I shall be glad to 
accept the amendment, but I hope the 
Senator will not strain at a gnat and 
swallow the camel. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I was not 
seeking to amend the Senator's amend- 
ment one way or the other. I heard the 
debate. The thought occurred that if 
there were to be a $2,500 exemption a 
person could have 100 committees and 
then could proceed to spend a quarter 
of a million dollars, which would not 
be reported. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The bookkeeping 
problem would be very heavy in that 
case. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Why not 
have one committee in each county. The 
average State has nearly 100 counties. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think on the whole 
this provision which I have suggested, 
and which the Senate adopted in 1960, 
is a very good one. What I am seeking 
to do is to follow in the footsteps of the 
scholarly Senator from Arkansas and 
to subject the campaign contributions 
to pitiless publicity, publicity not merely 
for the candidate in the general election 
but also for the candidate in the primary 
election, and for committees in primaries 
and in general elections. 

This is not a sectional amendment, 
but it is designed to take away the cur- 
tain of secrecy which now operates in 
this field. 

Mr. HOLLAND. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I confess consider- 
able interest in and sympathy with the 
Senator’s proposal. I am wondering if 
the Senator has introduced it as a bill 
and had it subjected to the study which 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion would give it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. These features of the 
bill are taken from another bill intro- 
duced by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], along 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc] and other Senators as cospon- 
sors. What we have done is to take out 
certain appropriate sections from that 
bill. We would not raise the limitation 
with respect to what a candidate can 
spend. We would simply provide for 
publicity on contributions and expendi- 
tures in primaries and in general elec- 
tions by the candidates and by the com- 
mittees as well. That would be a great 
influence toward purifying politics in the 
one-party States such as those south of 
the Mason and Dixon Line. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s interest in the 
States south of the Mason and Dixon 
Line. I understand that the State which 
I represent in part has the strongest, 
most comprehensive, and detailed law 
in this field that exists in the Nation. 


Mr. President, will 
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Aside from that, the purpose of my 
inquiry was to discover whether the bill 
which the Senator now offers as an 
amendment—or the portion of the bill 
which the Senator now offers as an 
amendment—has been subjected to study 
by the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, and whether there is available 
a report and recommendation by that 
committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. These measures 
have a long history, as the Senator from 
Florida should be well aware. The gen- 
eral idea was put forward by the late 
senior Senator from Missouri, Mr. 
Hennings, in 1952, though at that time 
primary disclosure was not required. 

In January of 1953 Senator Hennings 
filed a report with the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections, recommending that primary 
elections be subjected to the same regu- 
lations as general elections. 

In 1955 Senator Hennings included 
political committees in the bill, as well 
as candidates. 

In 1959, in the 86th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, a bill covering primaries and 
political committees was introduced. It 
also included a tax credit, which my 
amendment does not. 

On July 8, 1959, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration reported a 
clean bill, S. 2436. This watered down 
version did not apply to primaries and 
the revision of the application of the law 
to committees was not included. 

In January of 1960 the Senate took up 
S. 2436. Senator Hennings, of Missouri, 
offered the primary amendment, and it 
was adopted by a rollcall vote of 50 to 
30. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point, on my 
time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Was not the Senator 
from Rhode Island recorded as having 
voted for it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not try to find 
the actual yea-and-nay vote. I did not 
wish to put my colleagues on the spot. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is not a matter of 
being put on the spot. The Senator 
from Rhode Island, because of the 
unique position he holds, being in charge 
of the consideration of this bill, will be 
forced, of course, to move to table the 
amendment. 

I think the Senator from Illinois un- 
derstands quite well why that will be 
done, but I compliment the Senator for 
bringing this matter up and for pin- 
pointing it again. I am in favor of the 
proposal. I think it is not being brought 
up in the proper fashion. For that rea- 
son, I shall have to move to table it. 

It would be good legislation. I was a 
party to it before. I cosponsored it. I 
voted for it. I am sorry that I shall have 
to move to table it today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
will not make the motion to table im- 
mediately. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. I shall do so 
when the Senator has concluded his re- 
marks. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me again? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Florida asked for the history, and I 
should like to complete it. 

The Senate passed S. 2436, with its 
provisions requiring reporting in the pri- 
maries and by committees. The bill was 
sent to the House. It died in the House 
and, therefore, did not become a law. 

In January of 1961, the present junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] car- 
ried on in the tradition of his distin- 
guished predecessor and introduced S. 
604, which was similar to the strong ver- 
sion of S. 2436, as passed in the Senate. 
In May of 1961, hearings were held on 
S. 604. 

The full committee reported a clean 
bill similar to the watered-down S. 2436, 
which did not apply to primaries and 
committees. 

In September 1961 the bill was called 
up on the floor. The Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone] and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KEATING] offered primary 
and committee amendments. Both were 
defeated. A watered-down bill was 
offered which died in the House. 

In this session, the Senator from Mis- 
souri and other Senators have introduced 
the bill from which these two features 
are carried over in the present amend- 
ment. 

This measure which has been before 
the Senate for almost 10 years, has re- 
ceived extensive consideration in hear- 
ings and upon occasion it has been fa- 
vorably reported by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. The situation 
is therefore ripe for action. 

I think we should follow the Senator 
from Arkansas in the fine steps which 
he has taken, in connection with public- 
ity on contributions; and this is the way 
to do it. 

I hope no motion to table will be made, 
and I hope the amendment will receive 
overwhelming support, particularly from 
Senators from the one-party States, 
who thus will have an opportunity to 
show their devotion to the cause of clean 
elections. 

I look to the future with confidence, 
despite the cold, freezing blasts of the 


past. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I say again that I 
have very great sympathy with the 
Senator’s efforts, but I do not want to 
leave the record unclear as to one part 
of his statement. I understood the 
Senator to say that States south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line were the ones which 
needed the legislation most. 

‘Mr. DOUGLAS. Most of them need 
it. Some one-party States north of the 
Mason-Dixon Line need it, too, but I 
apply this measure impartially across 
the country. It so happens that the 
one-party States are the ones that need 
it most. As a matter of impartiality, 
this measure would apply to committee 
contributions as well as primary election 
contributions and would hit the North, 
the East, and the West as well as the 
South. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I want the record to 
show that various students of politics 
whom I have seen quoted on this sub- 
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ject all agree that the election laws of 
the State of Florida, which I represent 
in part, are the strongest, and go fur- 
ther, and are the most stringent of those 
of any of the States; that they apply to 
primary as well as general elections; and 
that a candidate for a statewide office, 
in order to protect himself, must obtain 
a lawyer and secure an accountant to 
check the expenditures made, because 
every single expense to be paid must go 
on a voucher directed to him. While I 
am perfectly willing to support the effort 
of the Senator from Illinois, and again 
confess considerable sympathy with 
what he is trying to do, although I do 
not think this is the way to do it, I do 
not want the record to be unclear on 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My State, of which I 
happen to know most 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
point out that most of my time has been 
consumed by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PASTORE. Tor that reason I 
will yield 10 minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would like to take 
5 minutes, and then yield to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will finish my re- 
marks in 1 minute. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I as- 
sign 1 minute to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for yielding me 1 minute, as well as 10 
minutes to the Senator from Illinois. I 
want the record to be clear that all in- 
terest in cleanness in policies is not con- 
fined to the State of Illinois, so ably 
represented by the distinguished Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I never intimated 
that it was. 

I thank the Senator for pointing out 
the good election laws of the State of 
Florida, most of which were brought 
about I believe as a result of the efforts of 
my friend, Mr. Nelson Poynter, editor 
and publisher of the St. Petersburg 
Times; but Florida is unique in the one- 
party States in its rigid regulations. I 
hope States like Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas will fall in 
line on this matter, so that we may be 
sustained in our efforts. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not mention 
Louisiana, but if the Senator wants me 
to do so, I shall be glad to include Loui- 
siana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator offering a motion to suspend the 
rules? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am offering this 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
I think a point of order legitimately 
could be raised against the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas, because it 
is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
although it passed muster in the Appro- 
priations Committee, which generally is 
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very rigid on such matters. If the Ful- 
bright amendment is in order, I submit 
that my amendment to the Fulbright 
amendment is in order. I am sure the 
Senator from Louisiana will not take 
advantage of parliamentary tactics to 
throw us out of the ball park. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. For some 
time I have been trying to persuade the 
House to consider the veterans’ insurance 
bill. It has passed the Senate on several 
occasions. If the Senator’s amendment 
is in order, mine should be. I would 
like to have that amendment adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator's 
amendment would be very helpful, and 
as he knows I am a cosponsor of his bill 
and have supported it many times. The 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
may find he has opened a Pandora’s box. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. In that regard, what 
would be the difference in principle be- 
tween the Fulbright amendment, with 
respect to the payment to certain Philip- 
pine beneficiaries, and the provision on 
the next sugar bill that no country shall 
receive a quota whose agents have made 
campaign contributions or otherwise paid 
lobbying fees in this country? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I take some pride in 
the fact that I have led the fight for 
years against the subsidy paid to foreign 
sugar producers. I would be glad to sup- 
port such an amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator see any 
difference in principle? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not. 

Senators are operating under a limi- 
tation of time. I am very glad to yield 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York (Mr. KEATING], the principal 
cosponsor of the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], from 
which I derived my amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful for the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

I applaud the effort of the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] to deal 
with the broader problems of campaign 
contributions while public attention is 
centered on the lobbying activities sur- 
rounding the Philippine war damage 
claims bill. 

Many of us, under the leadership of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and 
his predecessor, Senator Hennings, have 
been trying for years to obtain a general 
revision of the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act which would discourage the improper 
use of funds to influence elections. The 
present laws on this subject—wholly 
apart from any question of contributions 
by lobbyists for foreign interests—are 
grievously inadequate. Efforts at reform 
have been thwarted many times by some 
of those same Members who are now ex- 
pressing such strong concern about Mr. 
John O’Donnell’s activities. Of course, 
I understand this concern and will sup- 
port the corrective legislation initiated by 
the Foreign Relations Committee. But 
simply dealing with this one case will not 
satisfy the urgent demands for a com- 
plete overhaul of our election laws. 

One of the most compelling demands 
for reform, which would be covered by 
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the amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, is the extension of the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act to primary elections. 
Any effort to revise our elections laws 
that fails to extend them to primary elec- 
tions is about as effective as an appen- 
dectomy in which only half of the ap- 
pendix is removed. 

The primary election is the only elec- 
tion that counts in almost one-third of 
our States in which nomination is tanta- 
mount to election. Under the present 
law even runoff primaries in such States 
are completely outside the purview of the 
Federal law. This means that contribu- 
tions by any persons in connection with 
such campaigns, need not be reported 
and can be unlimited in amount insofar 
as the Federal laws is concerned. What 
is most significant in terms of the pres- 
ent situation, is that this will continue to 
be the case even if the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
is enacted. 

There is no question as to the power of 
the Congress to deal with primaries for 
Federal offices. The cases on this point 
are clear, and there is an obvious prece- 
dent in the prohibition in the Labor- 
Management Relations Act against con- 
tributions or expenditures by labor 
unions, corporations, and national banks 
in connection with “any primary elec- 
tion or political convention or caucus.” 

What has been lacking is not power, 
but desire; and I hope that this missing 
ingredient has been supplied by the sen- 
sational revelations of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. There is no reason 
whatever for not striking at this problem 
now and dealing with it in a meaningful 
and effective manner. We have had 
many hearings and debates on this sub- 
ject. I have joined on many occasions 
in the sponsorship of legislation sub- 
stantially identical to the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Why should we fear to grasp the 
nettle? Why should we legislate an 
illusion? If we want to do something 
about corrupt practices in elections, but 
refuse to touch primaries, it seems to 
me we are demonstrating more hypoc- 
risy than zeal for reform. There is a 
crying need for curbing fraud and undue 
influence in elections, a need which will 
not be met unless we support with the 
same enthusiasm and determination the 
proposal to deal with primary elections 
as the proposal to deal with the activities 
of a foreign lobbyist. 

We have an opportunity today to do 
more than respond to recent newspaper 
headlines. We should use this oppor- 
tunity to overcome a gap in the laws 
which has been with us for years and 
which we cannot afford to neglect any 
longer. This is the opportunity which 
the Senator from Illinois has given us. 
I commend him for his initiative and 
hope that his amendment will be ap- 
proved. 

If an effort is made to use the parlia- 
mentary device of tabling, I hope that 
such a move will be defeated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York who over the years has 
vigorously pushed for sound clean-elec- 
tions legislation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter which the President 
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sent to the Congress yesterday on this 
subject be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. I call special attention to the last 
eight paragraphs of the message in which 
the President recommends, following the 
recommendations of his Commission on 
Campaign Costs, that there be estab- 
lished an effective system of disclosure 
and publicity in primary and general 
election campaigns. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp recommendation 
No. 3, contained in the April 1962 report 
of the President’s Commission on Cam- 
paign Costs. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 30, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESDENT: A healthy democratic 
political system rests on the ability of the 
electorate to know, understand and judge 
the attitudes, characteristics, opinions and 
qualifications of candidates for public office. 
Clearly, political campaigns are essential to 
a democracy. But the means by which they 
are financed have troubled thoughtful ob- 
servers of the political scene for generations, 
and the concern has been nonpartisan. The 
question posed by President Theodore Roose- 
velt about the propriety of public office- 
holders being obligated, if only morally, to a 
comparatively few large campaign contribu- 
tors is equally pertinent today. Our present 
system of financing political campaigns is 
deficient in that it does not insure that 
candidates, or the parties they represent will 
have sufficient funds to provide adequate ex- 
posure to the electorate, and it has not ef- 
fectively encouraged small contributions 
from a very large number of individuals. 

To insure candidates will have adequate 
funds, and to reduce dependence on large 
contributions of those with special interests, 
the base of financial support for candidates 
and parties must be broadened. To accom- 
plish this, improvement of public under- 
standing of campaign finance, together with 
a system of incentives for solicitation and 
giving, is necessary. 

In October 1961 I appointed a distin- 
guished, bipartisan Commission on Campaign 
Costs to take a fresh look at the problem of 
financing presidential campaigns. I was 
gratified by the enthusiastic bipartisan recep- 
tion accorded the Commission's unanimous 
report, made to me last April, and I was 
pleased to transmit to the 87th Congress leg- 
islation designed to carry out its important 
recommendations. I am transmitting with 
this letter two of the same legislative recom- 
mendations for the 88th Congress. 

The first proposed bill is based on the Com- 
mission’s recommendations of a system of 
tax incentives for political contributions, 
providing two alternatives to the taxpayer: 

(1) A tax credit against Federal income 
tax for 50 percent of contributions up to a 
maximum of $10 in credits a year; and 

(2) A tax deduction for political contri- 
butions for the full amount of the con- 
tribution up to a maximum of $500 per tax 
return per year (the Commission in its re- 
port recommended $1,000). 

The contributions eligible for tax benefits 
would include those made to the national 
committee of a political party and to one 
political committee designated by the na- 
tional committee to receive such contri- 
butions in each State. The tax incentive 
program proposed for an experimental period 
of two presidential elections is designed to 
give party solicitors an additional tool to 
help stimulate individuals to contribute 
money, in non-election as well as election 
years. 
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The Commission stated that if the tax in- 
centive measures it recommended do not 
accomplish their purposes, alternative ap- 
proaches would have to be examined, and 
recommended consideration be given to a 
matching incentive plan, under which con- 
tributions in amounts of $10 or less per 
person raised by designated political com- 
mittees would be deposited by those commit- 
tees with the U.S. Treasury, where the money 
would be matched by a like sum from Gov- 
ernment appropriations. The combined to- 
tal would be used to pay types of expenses 
authorized by law, payments to be made by 
Government check directly to the suppliers 
of campaign goods and services. The total 
sum to be matched could be limited by stat- 
ute. Though this latter plan is not now 
being proposed in legislative form, I urge 
the Congress to study this approach, which 
would encourage party efforts in broadening 
the financial base of presidential campaigns. 

Although there is general agreement that 
it is undesirable and improper for a candi- 
date for public office to spend money on his 
candidacy without limit or for individuals 
to contribute unlimited amounts to candi- 
dates, the existing unrealistic statutory ceil- 
ings have failed to produce any practical 
limitation. Because they have not been 
effective and because existing practices vio- 
late the spirit, if not the letter of the law, 
the Commission has proposed repeal of the 
ceilings and, as a substitute, establishment of 
an effective system of disclosure and pub- 
licity to reveal where money comes from and 
goes in campaigns. In the Commission's 
view, full and effective disclosure, both be- 
fore and after elections, provides the great- 
est hope for effective controls over excessive 
contributions and unlimited expenditures. 

The proposed bill would require candi- 
dates for President and Vice President, pres- 
ently exempt from reporting requirements, to 
report contributions and expenditures in 
nominating and election campaigns. In ad- 
dition, the test of whether political com- 
mittees campaigning for candidates for 
President and Vice President must report 
would be changed from whether they operate 
interstate to whether they raise or spend 
as much as $2,500 in a year. Further, re- 
ports would for the first time be required of 
individuals and families contributing or 
spending, singly or in combination, $5,000 
or more per year in the aggregate, in con- 
nection with the nomination or election of 
one or more candidates for President or Vice 
President. Reporting requirements would 
be extended to include both individuals and 
groups spending $5,000 or more for bipartisan 
or multipartisan political activities in any 
year. 

To make the reporting effective, all reports 
should be submitted to a Registry of Election 
Finance, a central repository having respon- 
sibility to receive, examine, tabulate, sum- 
marize, publicize, and preserve the reported 
data. The proposed legislation would place 
the Registry under the Comptroller General, 
with a Registrar, appointed by him, and with 
a bipartisan Board of Advisers providing 
guidance. 

Two other legislative recommendations 
which I proposed last year, based on the 
Commission report, and which I fully sup- 
port have already been the subject of con- 
gressional hearings this session. One bill 
would suspend for the 1964 campaign the 
equal time requirements of section 315 of 
the Communications Act for nominees for 
the offices of President and Vice President; 
and the other would promote the orderly 
transfer of Executive power during transi- 
tions between administrations. 

These proposals based on the constructive 
report of the Commission on Campaign 
Costs have received the approval of former 
Presidents Harry S. Truman and Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, former presidential candidates 
Thomas E. Dewey, Adlai E. Stevenson, and 
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Richard M. Nixon, and of the chairmen of 
both major political parties. 

Although the Commission limited its at- 
tention to the problems of campaign costs 
for presidential and vice presidential candi- 
dates and its recommendations go only to 
such campaigns, it pointed out that 
it is our view that the measures we propose 
would have a desirable effect on all political 
fundraising.” The Congress may therefore 
wish to consider the applicability of any of 
the recommended practices to campaigns 
other than presidential or vice presidential. 

The people of the United States are en- 
titled to know their candidates for public 
office and to be free of doubts about tacit or 
explicit obligations having been necessary 
to secure public office. I believe the at- 
tached draft bills will, if enacted, signifi- 
cantly help in achieving these goals. I hope 
they will receive prompt and favorable con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN F. KENNEDY. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 3—EFFECTIVE DISCLO- 
SURE AND ABOLITION OF LIMITS ON CON- 
TRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


The present statutory ceiling of $3 million 
on the annual receipts and expenditures of 
an interstate political committee, and the 
limit on annual individual contributions of 
$5,000 per person per committee, in no way 
limit expenditures or contributions. We 
recommend that they be repealed. 

These purported ceilings on committee re- 
ceipts and expenditures as well as on indi- 
vidual contributions have, if anything, 
simply stimulated an increase in the number 
of committees. 

The imposition of “realistic ceilings” or 
“segmental limitations,” the latter designed 
to limit expenditures for certain purposes, 
e.g., broadcasting, which has been urged 
by some, would only create a false impression 
of limitation. Moreover, there is doubt 
whether individuals could be prohibited 
from making certain expenditures, instead 
of contributions if the latter were effectively 
limited, in view of constitutional guarantees 
of freedom of expression. 

We see no sure way by statute to restrict 
the amount of money individuals may put 
into campaigns. Even if there were a way, 
and if the limitation were fixed at a nominal 
sum as has been urged upon us, we doubt 
that the parties could in the near future 
organize themselves to collect enough money 
in truly small amounts to meet necessary 
campaign costs. Limitation must be accom- 
plished, if at all, by other means. 

The dependence of candidates on large 
contributions can best be dealt with by 
encouraging a growth in small gifts and by 
an improved system of disclosure. 

Under present statutory provisions, there 
has been inadequate reporting of campaign 
receipts and expenditures. This has pre- 
sented to the public an incomplete and dis- 
torted picture of presidential and vice presi- 
dential campaign finance. The candidates 
themselves are not required to report at all, 
and only committees operating in more than 
one State in the general election must report. 

Full and effective disclosure is the best way 
to control excessive contributions, on the one 
hand, and unlimited expenditures, on the 
other. Publicity has a cleansing and policing 
power far more powerful than that of 
limitations. 

We have been asked to recommend im- 
proved ways of financing expenditures re- 
quired by nominees for President and Vice 
President. Nonetheless, the financing of 
campaigns to obtain nomination to those 
offices is so significant in influencing atti- 
tudes toward campaign finance in the general 
election, and the climate in which solicita- 
tion occurs, that we have extended our pro- 
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posals in this instance to campaigns for 
nomination as well as election, 

We recommend 

That all political committees, interstate 
and intrastate, State and local, party and 
nonparty, subsidiary and independent, cam- 
paigning directly or indirectly for candidates 
for nomination or election to the offices of 
President and Vice President, and raising or 
spending as much as $2,500 in a year, any 
part of which aided a candidate for those 
Offices, be required to file campaign finance 
statements on a regular basis, including re- 
ports to be made at a specified time shortly 
before elections; 

That reports should show the totals of re- 
ceipts (including loans) and disbursements, 
and should itemize contributions that ag- 
gregate $250 or over from one source (in- 
cluding purchases of tickets to dinners or 
other fundraising events), expenditures of 
$100 or over, all transfers of funds to or from 
any candidate or group, and all debts; 

That candidates for President and Vice 
President be required to make similar re- 
ports of contributions made to them and ex- 
penditures made by them in campaigns for 
nomination and election, both before and 
after elections; 

That delegates and candidates for dele- 
gate to the presidential nominating conven- 
tions be required to make similar reports; 

That any individual or family (husband, 
wife, and dependent children) contributing 
to the above committees as much as $5,000 
in the aggregate in a single year, or spend- 
ing or contributing a combined total of as 
much as $5,000 per year on behalf of one 
or more candidates for President and Vice 
President, for either nomination or election, 
be required to submit a report of these dis- 
bursements; 

That individuals and groups taking part 
or spending money in bipartisan political 
activities advocated in recommendation No. 
1 be required to report any direct or indirect 
expenditures by them for these purposes 
that total $5,000 or more in a year. 

To assure effective publicity for the in- 
formation submitted in these reports, we 
recommend that a central Federal repository, 
with a nonpartisan or bipartisan advisory 
board, be established, to be called the Regis- 
try of Election Finance. We recommend 
that the Registry be given responsibility to 
receive, examine, tabulate, summarize, pub- 
lish, and preserve the reported data; to 
prescribe the form in which reports are to be 
made; to fix the dates of their submission 
(within latitudes fixed by statute); and to 
determine how best the data in the reports 
can be disseminated both before and after 
elections. We recommend, too, that the 
Registry have the explicit duty to refer ap- 
parent infractions of law to the appropriate 
law enforcement authorities. 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
from Illinois have sufficient time to yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? If not, I 
shall be glad to yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought I had an 
informal understanding with the ma- 
jority leader that he yield sufficient time 
on the bill so that this subject may be 
fully discussed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is there a limitation 
on the time in which to debate the bill 
itself? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time limitation on the bill itself. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Illinois is to be com- 
mended for offering this proposal to im- 
prove our Federal election law as an 
amendment to the pending bill. The 
first bill I introduced on coming to the 
Senate was a bill to amend the Federal 
election laws. The present amendment 
is a part of that bill. However, efforts 
to bring the nominating process and in- 
trastate political committees within the 
purview of Federal election laws go back 
more than a decade. 

My predecessor, the late Senator Tom 
Hennings, worked many years for this 
needed improvement in the law. His ef- 
forts came to a climax in January of 
1960 when the Senate approved a clean- 
elections bill after adopting by large bi- 
partisan majorities amendments offered 
by Tom Hennings to extend the law to 
primaries and to require intrastate po- 
litical committees to comply with Fed- 
eral reporting requirements. Final con- 
gressional action was not forthcoming so 
in the early days of the 87th Congress, 
I introduced a bill similar to the one 
approved by the Senate the year before. 

Near the close of the first session, an 
elections bill was reported by the Senate 
Rules Committee. This bill was similar 
to the bill reported by the Rules Commit- 
tee in the 86th Congress. It did not pro- 
vide for extending the law to primaries 
or intrastate committees. When the bill 
was brought before the Senate, the junior 
Senator from New York and I joined in 
offering amendments to correct this in- 
adequacy. However, we were unsuccess- 
ful, and these needed changes were not 
in the bill approved by the Senate. So 
the provisions of the pending amendment 
are not new to the Senate. They have 
been discussed and debated at length in 
the Senate. They have met with success 
and failure. 

However, I believe this is a most ap- 
propriate time to consider this matter 
again. The recent disclosure of contri- 
butions by Mr. John O’Donnell to several 
Members of Congress points out clearly 
the need for strengthening the reporting 
requirements of our present election 
laws. When campaign contributions 
come to light under circumstances such 
as involved in this situation, there is apt 
to be an air of suspicion aroused in the 
minds of many people. However, if our 
election laws were such as to require 
the reporting of all contributions, then 
the chances would be lessened that any- 
one would jump to any false conclusions. 

Full and complete disclosure of cam- 
paign finances could not help but improve 
our democratic elective process. It would 
help the candidate by removing any air 
of suspicion, and it would help the Ameri- 
can voter by providing him with infor- 
mation essential to a sound decision at 
the polls, 

The nominating process is an integral 
part of our election system. In some 
States, it is in fact determinative of who 
iselected. Therefore, the American voter 
is entitled to know the facts concerning 
the financing of primary campaigns as 
well as general election campaigns. 

As to intrastate committees, I believe 
everyone will agree that the great bulk 
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of campaign financing in the election of 
Members of Congress is handled by such 
political committees. To exempt these 
committees from the reporting require- 
ments of Federal law makes these re- 
quirements in reality a sham. 

In 1961, the President appointed a 
Commission to study the financing of 
presidential campaigns. This Commis- 
sion under the able leadership of Dean 
Alexander Heard, of North Carolina, 
considered the problem most carefully 
and on April 18, 1962, made a number of 
recommendations for changes in the law. 
Based on the Commission’s report, the 
President sent letters to the 87th Con- 
gress recommending the enactment of 
legislation. 

Yesterday, the Senate again received a 
letter from the President recommending 
certain election legislation, which the 
Senator from Illinois has placed in the 
Record. One of the proposals recom- 
mended by the President is a public re- 
porting bill. While the bill applies only 
to presidential campaigns, it is appro- 
priate to our discussion today. The bill 
would require the filing of reports on 
campaign financing with respect to the 
nominating process. Also, it would re- 
quire the filing of reports by intrastate 
political committees if they receive or ex- 
pend more than $2,500. 

This additional recognition of the im- 
portance of full disclosure is significant 
and I hope the Senate will respond by 
adopting the pending proposal. 

Mr. President, the present law as a 
practical matter could be considered 
worse than no law. It fails completely 
to reach the vast bulk of campaign fi- 
nancing. Yet, abstractly, we do have a 
reporting law. Thus, many people may 
be misled into believing that campaign 
finances are regulated. On the other 
hand, Members of Congress who have 
complied completely with the law are 
sometimes accused of violating the law 
by failing to report a contribution made 
either in the primary or to an intrastate 
committee supporting their candidacy. 

The situation can only be cleared up 
and corrected by the enactment of leg- 
islation to strengthen the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act—legislation which, in fact, will 
bring about full disclosure of campaign 
financing. ‘Then, and only then, will the 
American voter be in a position to reach 
a sound decision. Then, and only then, 
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politics be eliminated. The approval of 
the pending amendment would make a 
substantial contribution to the strength- 
ening of our democracy. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, earlier 
today an amendment was offered with 
respect to day care services. I am very 
appreciative of the fact that the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Rueicorr] and the distingished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] took care 
of the legislative history on that subject, 
which concerned me very much. 

I was opposed to the amendment, as 
was stated. I should like to have appear 
in the Recorp the reason for my non- 
appearance in the Chamber earlier to- 
day. I was engaged at a hearing of the 
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present at that time. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a statement dealing with 
the subject of grants to States for day 
care services. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALLOTT ON GRANTS 
TO STATES FOR Day Care SERVICES 

The public welfare amendments of 1962 
added an authorization for grants to States 
for the development and operation of day 
care centers, authorizing an appropriation of 
$5 million for fiscal year 1963, $10 million 
for 1964, $15 million for 1965, and so forth. 

The Bureau of Family Services has not at 
this time issued regulations governing the 
program. Instructions have gone to the 
field on the use of funds when they become 
available and so forth, but the requisite reg- 
ulations are not issued at this time. 

The State plan must require the appoint- 
ment of advisory committees to advise the 
State public welfare agency on the general 
policy involved in the provision of day care 
services under the State plan. There is no 
evidence that the advisory committees in 
all jurisdictions have been appointed and 
are functioning. It is presumed that funds 
would be required to pay per diem expenses 
of such meetings, funds which have not 
been appropriated. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, what 
the Senator from Illinois is doing is in 
line with the desires of all of us. We 
recognize that there is much to be de- 
sired in the present state of the law on 
this subject. I should like to point out 
that I have not had an opportunity to 
analyze the amendment as thoroughly as 
I would wish. 

I notice that the President of the Unit- 
ed States has sent his recommendations 
with respect to a bill dealing with this 
very subject. In the brief time that I 
have had a chance to examine the mes- 
sage, I notice that there are some differ- 
ences between the bill the President pro- 
poses and the bill the Senator from 
Illinois proposes as an amendment to the 
pending bill. One difference is in the 
area of what is raised by others than po- 
litical committees. Under the Douglas 
amendment, any amount of $100 or more 
must be reported. Under the proposal 
of the President of the United States, 
only amounts aggregating $5,000 or more 
must be reported. 

I do not know why there is such a 
big difference, but I believe that the 
President and his advisers have had an 
opportunity to study this subject very 
carefully, and there must be a very good 
reason for drawing the line at $5,000, 
instead of $100, as the Senator from 
Illinois has done. 

It seems to me that the pending meas- 
ure is a rather poor vehicle to which to 
attach an amendment such as this. I 
recognize that the Senate is not limited 
by the rule of germaneness; nevertheless, 
I believe that a little later in the session, 
when Senators shall have had an op- 
portunity to digest the recommendations 
of the President as well as the proposal 
of the Senator from Illinois, the Senate 
might be in a little better position to 
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decide upon a more suitable vehicle to 
which to attach this amendment, assum- 
ing that the Committee on Rules and 
Administration does not see fit to report 
the type of bill which we wish. So I 
suggest to the Senator from Illinois that 
he delay a little longer the offering of 
his proposal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we 
have waited 10 years. Let us act. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. President, I find no fault with the 
intent, spirit, and substance of the 
amendment; but I do find fault with the 
timing of its presentation. I believe that 
it would only confuse the supplemental 
appropriation bill and would confuse the 
resolution which was adopted by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. For 
that reason, I move to table the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island to lay 
on the table the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas J. 

The motion to lay on the table was 

to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I call up my amendment No. 69 and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Beginning 
with line 5, page 8, it is proposed to 
strike out all to and including line 9, 
page 8. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr, President, 
this is a very important amendment. If 
adopted, it would save the taxpayers $30 
million. On the amendment, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I shall later renew my request for the 
yeas and nays. 

The supplemental appropriation bill 
now before the Senate contains a pro- 
vision, inserted by the Senate committee, 
for $30 million for civil defense purposes. 
In its wisdom the other body rejected 
this item in its entirety, as it should be 
rejected, However, in the Senate com- 
mittee report, on page 10, under items 
for the Department of Defense, there is 
provision for the expenditure of $30 mil- 
lion for continuing fallout shelter sur- 
veys, and for marking, and stocking 
them. I was shocked to learn that the 
Senate committee failed to follow the 
leadership of the other body, which re- 
fused to appropriate 1 cent for this 
purpose. 

In England, there are no fallout shel- 
ters whatever. In the Soviet Union, 
there are no civil defense fallout shelters, 
no holes in the ground, where people can 
wait for the conquering paratroopers to 
come, as some of the political has-beens 
who are occupying paid civil defense 
Positions would have us do in this coun- 
try. To the contrary, in the Soviet 
Union the people are being given first- 
aid instructions and instructions in street 
fighting from house to house and cellar 
to cellar. 

In the past few months we have heard 
much talk in favor of economy in Gov- 
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ernment. Here is an opportunity for 

Senators to be counted in favor of econ- 

omy by supporting this amendment, 

thereby preventing the utter waste of $30 
on. 

In the original supplemental appro- 
priation bill, a request for almost $62 
million was made for this project. This 
anna was entirely denied by the other 

y. 

Much is said about cutting or prun- 
ing Federal expenditures. Here is one 
place where the taxpayers’ money can 
be saved without in any way curtailing 
necessary governmental services or jeop- 
ardizing the national security. To me, 
it is unconscionable to wield the meat ax 
on such budget requests as those for 
research in communicable diseases and 
the activities of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, to cite two examples, and then 
squander $30 million on a completely in- 
effective civil defense boondoggle: 

Some of the so-called civil defense 
shelters are located in the Federal 
building downtown in my home city of 
Cleveland, where a number of men and 
women are employed. If there should 
be a sudden nuclear attack, any man 
worth his salt would not rush to a shel- 
ter in the office building where he was 
employed. He would immediately seek 
out his wife and children in the outly- 
ing portions of the city. He would try 
to get his family together, perhaps to 
pray in that moment of terror. 

It is foolish to consider appropriating 
$30 million for fallout shelters, because 
á nuclear attack could be made upon 
Washington or any other city of our 
country by. Soviet submarines off our 
shores, submarines which can fire atomic 
missiles without giving us any warning 
whatever. At most, there might be a 15- 
minute warning of the firing from the 
Soviet Union of an intercontinental mis- 
sile with an atomic warhead. 

The Cuban crisis proved that our best, 
and probably only, civil defense in the 
nuclear age is a firm, determined, reso- 
lute stand against aggression, plus the 
nuclear power to back it up. Last Oc- 
tober our President's firm, and unyield- 
ing policy in dealing with Khrushchev 
and Castro’s Cuba resulted in our great- 
est cold war victory. This was because 
of our nuclear power to support the 
President’s unyielding position. 

It would be far wiser to appropriate 
additional funds for missile programs, 
jet aircraft, and missile-bearing Polaris 
submarines than for civil defense 
schemes which are hopeless at their 
inception. 

Nevertheless, the civil defense planners 
continue to mesmerize the American 
public with the illusion that we have an 
effective civil defense program. Al- 
though Congress appropriated $208 mil- 
lion in 1961 and an additional $38 
million in 1962 for marking and provi- 
sioning fallout shelters, when the crisis 
came most of them could not be found, 
were not marked, or were unusable. 
Only a handful were provisioned. Ra- 
tions and medical kits on which millions 
of dollars had been spent were still 
stocked in Federal warehouses and 
arsenals. Warning systems were inade- 
quate and virtually useless. This is 
probably not too important, because in 
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the event of an attack with nuclear war- 
heads there would be, at most, perhaps 
10 minutes warning before interconti- 
— ballistic missiles fell on American 
c 2 

President Kennedy’s image had hardly 
faded from the television screen last 
October 22nd when the clamor began for 
more Government spending for fallout 
shelters. Sharp salesmen were trying to 
peddle terror, in order to sell more of 
these utterly useless shelters, It follows, 
as the night the day, that any new crisis 
will renew the agitation for holes in the 
ground to hide in—mainly under a bun- 
dle of taxpayers’ money. I am trying 
very hard to save that money. 

The Committee of State Governors, 
meeting in Washington, urged revival of 
the $600 million fallout shelter program 
which the Congress had rejected a 
month before. In my opinion, we acted 
wisely in doing so. 

Of course, if the Governors could per- 
suade Congress to appropriate huge sums 
of the taxpayers’ money, in order to build 
some fallout shelters and to employ more 
civil defense officials in their cities, that 
would add to the politica] payroll in their 
States. 

What might have happened to that 
huge sum is indicated by a report of 
the General Accounting Office, released 
about the time the Governors were meet- 
ing. The report revealed that the Fed- 
eral Government had distributed $182 
million in surplus property to local civil 
defense units. More than half of this 
was converted to private use, wasted, or 
used in the normal operations of local 
governments to which it had been as- 
signed only for emergency use. That 
money went down the same drain 
through which over a billion dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money has been squan- 
dered on futile and foolish civil defense 
projects from 1950 to this good hour. 

In the midst of the Cuban crisis, the 
planners doubled the number of poten- 
tial shelter spaces, so-called, overnight. 
By simply using a mimeograph machine, 
they lowered the suitable safety factor 
from 100 to 40—meaning that one would 
supposedly be 40 times safer inside such 
a shelter than out. Of course, it is 
highly problematical whether in a nu- 
clear attack lives would be saved, even 
if a person were 100 times safer in one 
of these spaces than out of it. 

At any rate, signs were hurriedly put 
up to indicate the shelter areas. Most 
of the signs were erected after the crisis 
had subsided. I suppose the main pur- 
pose of these shelter signs was to soothe 
the anxiety of any worried citizen, inas- 
much as they certainly would serve no 
other worthwhile purpose. 

All there is to show for the expendi- 
ture of hundreds of millions of taxpayers’ 
dollars are black and yellow shelter signs 
plastered on every building within sight. 
Now we are asked to throw away an 
additional $30 million, in order to con- 
tinue the myth that there is an effective 
civil defense program. 

Mr. President, last year and in every 
previous year since I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body, I spoke out against 
these appropriations. I will continue to 
speak out against this utterly worthless 
boondoggle. 
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In February 1959 I was alone in this 
fight against the civil defense boon- 
doggle. But since then, many other 
Members of Congress have come to take 
the same view that I take—namely, that 
this program is an utterly foolish waste 
of publicfunds. Weshouldstopit. To- 
day we again have an opportunity to be- 
gin doing so. 

I shall ask for a yea-and-nay vote on 
this question, because I want Senators 
who have been talking about economy 
to have an opportunity to vote on this 
very worthwhile amendment. 

Those who favor a massive fallout shel- 
ter building program have estimated that 
it would cost anywhere from $20 to $200 
billion. Even then, there is no guarantee 
that it will be effective. With extensive 
advances being made in rockets and nu- 
clear technology, such a fallout shelter 
program would probably be obsolete be- 
fore being completed. Unless we are 
prepared to embark on such a vast gam- 
ble and to spend perhaps $200 billion of 
the taxpayers’ money, we should care- 
fully consider the wisdom of piecemeal 
appropriations amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars, with no really effec- 
tive purpose. 

Mr. President, this amendment gives 
the Senate an opportunity to make an 
effective saving of the taxpayers’ money. 
I am not standing alone in regard to this 
matter. I agree with Gen. Curtis LeMay, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, who, in 
commenting some months ago on fallout 
shelters, said: 

I don't think that I would put that much 
money into holes in the ground to crawl into. 
I would rather spend more of it on offensive 
weapons, in the first place. 


Maj. Gen. John Medaris, now retired, 
one of the outstanding authorities on 
missilery, and former chief of the Army 
Ordnance missile command, gave his 
view of this matter. 

Senators will recall that only during 
the Eisenhower administration a few 
years ago, the now discredited theory of 
mass evacuation of our cities in event of 
nuclear attack was also being foolishly 
pushed by civil defense officials. 

General Medaris said: 

The concept of mass evacuation of high 
density population centers and the burial of 
our citizenry in deep shelters would negate 
any kind of positive reaction to attack. It 
would convert our people into a horde of 
rabbits scurrying for warrens where they 
would cower helplessly while waiting the 
coming of a conqueror. 


Mr. President, it would be a great 
mistake for the Senate to add to the bill, 
as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, $30 million for furthering the civil- 
defense shelter program. This is a 
defeatist psychology. My amendment 
provides an opportunity to strike out 
that item, and to manifest to all the 
world our confidence in the fact that at 
the present time the United States is the 
most powerful nation which ever existed 
under the bending sky of God. Our 
strength lies in our very great nuclear 
capacity, not in holes in the ground or 
shelter signs on public buildings. 

Mr. President, the taxpayers have a 
right to know the truth about civil de- 
fense. They are tired of high-salaried 
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officials who think up schemes that will 
not be of any use in event of nuclear 


war. 

Incidentally, I note that in the budget 
for the fiscal year 1964 the average sal- 
ary for paid civil defense employees will 
be $9,520 a year, one of the highest in 
the entire Federal bureaucracy. By 
comparison, employees of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation will average 
$8,383; there will be an average salary 
of $9,122 for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration; and there 
will be an average salary of $7,589 for 
the Small Business Administration—to 
name a few of the many important Gov- 
ernment agencies where the average sal- 
ary is less than that for civil defense em- 
ployees. 

It would be difficult to find another 
agency in the Federal Government in 
which so many have done so little to earn 
so much. 

Mr. President, before we appropriate 
additional millions of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money to continue this bound- 
less boondoggle, I urge that we take a 
good hard look at what all these expend- 
itures will accomplish. I also urge that 
the administration review its entire civil 
defense policy. I am certainly one Mem- 
ber of this body who desires at all times 
to support the administration when I 
can in good conscience do so. I am 
proud of the present administration, I 
am proud of the record being made by 
President Kennedy. I am proud of his 
firm, determined and resolute policy 
which compelled Khrushchey to turn tail 
and withdraw his offensive missiles and 
airplanes from Castro’s Cuba. 

However, I feel that administration 
officials should review this civil defense 
policy so that we in the Congress may be 
aware of the ultimate cost of this pro- 
gram, so we know where we are going 
in this area. Until that is done, I for 
one, do not intend to vote for further 
funds for useless shelters. I shall con- 
tinue to oppose such squandering of the 
taxpayers’ money to the utmost of my 
ability and energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, due 
to the fact that a commitment was made 
yesterday to the Senator from Ohio, and 
in order to honor that commitment, I 
am about to make an unusual request, 
with which I hope the Senate on this 
occasion will concur. I ask unanimous 
consent for the yeas and nays on the 
pending amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGovern in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
will not be a precedent. The situation 
is unusual. It will not be used again 
except under unusual circumstances. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Ohio concluded? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Yes. I yield 
the floor. 
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Mr. PASTORE. It has often been 
said—and I believe it bears repeating— 
that we are living in times of utmost peril 
and peculiar paradox. Only this week I 
attended one of the hearings of the Ap- 
propriations Committee on Defense. 
The budget request for the fiscal year 
1964 is more than $52 billion. The $52 
billion will be spent in fiscal 1964 to do 
what? To make the very things that we 
pray to God will never be used. 

Our appropriations for atomic energy 
are $2.5 billion. Where do we find the 
paradox? We would spend $52 billion 
to build a bomb, and yet we would not 
allot one penny to protect our women and 
children against the fallout if a bomb 
were used. 

Today the Senator from Ohio tells the 
Senate that Americans will be scurrying 
like rats running down into cellars and 
holes in case a bomb is dropped. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is willing to 
concede that if a bomb—God forbid— 
were to fall on the Capitol today, there 
is no place that we could go to hide. 
What if that bomb were in the megaton 
range? If we could go anywhere—God 
forbid—there would be nothing to come 
up to. 

But if for one moment we could over- 
come a total surprise attack—and I pray 
to God that it never comes—there would 
be an opportunity if our population has 
& place of refuge to go. We need not 
spend $20 billion to give our people that 
opportunity. We could make it avail- 
able with the modest program that is 
before the Senate today. 

The program is not a starry- eyed 
imaginary one. The program does not 
contain 5 cents for the construction of a 
shelter. But what have we done? We 
have had our Defense Department comb 
the entire Nation. They have gone to 
every private building owner, the mu- 
nicipalities, and the States, and they 
have found areas now existing to which 
people could go. 

If a bomb should fall, let us say, on 
New York and the wind were southward, 
with the contamination coming towards 
Washington, a man might not have a 
chance to leave the Capitol and gather 
his children and take them home. If he 
did take them home, where would he put 
them when he got them home? Down in 
the cellar. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for two questions? 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall yield for 15 
questions. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. If a nuclear 
warhead were to fall on New York or 
Washington, it would probably come 
from a submarine without any warning 
whatever, would it not? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not care where it 
might come from. I am concerned with 
where it might fall. How about the peo- 
ple in Baltimore or elsewhere? ` 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. If it came with- 
out any warning, what good would the 
$7 million of biscuits we have already 
bought from large bakery concerns for 
stocking the shelters be? I assert that 
is an utter waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. What good would those biscuits 
be to anyone? 
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Mr, PASTORE. If the Senator asks 
me that question, I shall be glad to an- 
swer. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Then I ask the 
Senator the question, and also the fol- 
lowing question. 

Mr. PASTORE. Let me answer the 
first one. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. My second 
question is as follows: Does not the 
Senator from Rhode Island know that 
there are no shelters whatsoever in 
England? 

Mr. PASTORE. We in America—re- 
sponsible for America are trying to pro- 
vide them here in America. That is 
what the program is all about. We have 
Mr. McNamara’s letter assuring us that 
the program is in the national interest. 

The Senator from Ohio is saying, “Let 
us roll over and die. Let us do nothing, 
he suggests because the bomb which the 
Soviets have is so terrible there is noth- 
ing we can do about it.” 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator 
from Ohio repudiates that statement. 

Mr. PASTORE. He may, but that is 
what he implied. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. That is not the 
attitude of the Senator from Ohio at all. 
The attitude of the Senator from Ohio 
is that digging a hole in the ground for 
a shelter for a man employed in a Fed- 
eral building so that he might run down 
in that shelter in a moment of peril, 
and not go to his wife and children, is 
not the answer. If he should be saved, 
he would be the wrong kind of man to 
be saved. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would expect that 
his wife and children would also have a 
shelter to which they could go. If the 
air were contaminated, the worst place 
for that man or his loved ones to be 
would be in the streets. One should be 
underground as soon as possible—in a 
refuge close by. 

The authorities to whom I have re- 
ferred have combed the United States of 
America to find places underground. 

What would we do with the $61 mil- 
lion? We talk about a boondoggle: We 
talk about economy. Economy has 
nothing to do with it. The program is 
a matter of life and death. 

The question is: Will America awaken 
and realize that there exists a bomb 
which can destroy the world? How do 
we protect ourselves against that bomb? 
That is the question before the Senate 
today. It is not a question of boondog- 
gling. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Does the Sen- 
ator deny the statements of General Le- 
May and General Medaris? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not care who 
said what. But does the Senator from 
Ohio deny the statement of Secretary of 
Defense McNamara? 

Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator 
from Ohio states that a submarine has 
the capability of striking us, without 
any warning whatever. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator from 
Ohio saying that when the Russians get 
ready to take that action—and I hope 
and pray they never do—the destruction 
will be so total no one in America could 
be saved? 
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Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. No, indeed. The 
Senator from Ohio is saying that our 
power of instant retaliation—our mis- 
silery, and Air Force—cannot be de- 
stroyed in one strike or in two strikes, 
and the Senator from Rhode Island 
knows that. That is our best defense. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has been connected with 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
since 1953. With all due deference to 
every other Senator, when it comes to 
atomic energy, I have devoted more 
hours to the study of fallout and the 
damage that can be wrought by a nu- 
clear war than has any other Senator. 
I do not make that statement as a boast. 
I state it as a responsibility. The pro- 
gram is not new to me. I never could 
propose a program involving the expend- 
iture of $20 billion if it were unrealistic. 
But we have presented a reasonable pro- 
gram. We do not propose to build shel- 
ters. We will use what we have. The 
Senator has talked about dog biscuits. 
We are not putting dog biscuits or any 
other kind of biscuits down in the 
shelters. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Seven million 
dollars’ worth has been purchased from 
the Kroger Co., as the Senator should 
know. 

Mr. PASTORE. We are putting in 
them clean water that will not be con- 
taminated. There will be lavatories that 
can be used. We are putting in things 
that will save American lives. That is 
what we would provide in the program. 
* eliminated the item. I know 

The House has always eliminated it. 
I know that. But the Senator from 
Rhode Island, who has a responsibility 
in respect to atomic energy, could not 
sleep tonight if he were a party to elim- 
inating it all. I could not look my chil- 
dren straight in the face if I voted to 
knock it all out. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator 
from Ohio has the same responsibility. 

Mr. PASTORE. Iknow that. I have 
a responsibility to see to it that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio does not do that. That 
is my responsibility. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator 
from Ohio may not prevail. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is what I urge 
the Senate this afternoon. This is a 
good program. This is a sound program. 
This is a modest program. This is a 
program for the American people and 
for their safety in this very dangerous 
world. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator 
from Ohio thinks that $30 million is a 
great deal of money. 

Mr. PASTORE. The day when we 
can bury all of the bombs at the bottom 
of the sea, where they belong, is the day 
that the Senator from Rhode Island 
will stop worrying about civil defense. 
Until that day comes, I shall not be 
persuaded or dissuaded by cliches about 

gling, or by high-sounding 
phrases like, “if you want economy, be- 
gin it here—begin it with civil defense.” 

Do not begin it here. Do not begin 
it with civil defense. It could spell 
utter disaster for the American people. 
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There is a chance to survive. Let us 
choose that chance. 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 


dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE, I yield to my friend. 

Mr. LONG of Louislana. May I ask 
the distinguished Senator, who has 
served on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy for a number of years, 
if this is not correct: Assuming that the 
Soviet Union and no other power used 
atomic weapons on the mainland of the 
United States, is it not correct to say 
that we have a great deal of nuclear 
power and more than we need to defeat 
them if we decided to use such weapons? 

Mr. PASTORE. I have often said, 
and I repeat today, that there are 
enough bombs in the stockpiles of the 
world—that means in the stockpiles of 
the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and possibly France—so 
that if every bomb were strategically 
dropped man could destroy everything 
man has built from the time of begin- 
ning. That is how extreme the peril is. 

But we are making a little progress. 
We ask for a litttle bit of an approach— 
to do what? It is to recommend to peo- 
ple that there are places to which they 
can go. It will say that we have found 
enough spaces in America to protect 100 
million people. That is what we are 
trying to do. 

If a person goes to one of those places, 
and his child says, “May I have a drink 
of water,” there will be clean water. 
If his child says, “I am hungry. Will 
you give me a biscuit?” there might be 
3 hiaai available. What is wrong with 

a 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. What is wrong 
with it is the advance of science. What 
might be effective today will be of no 
effect a year from now, 

Mr. PASTORE. That may be so. 
Today we live. Tomorrow a new gen- 
eration will provide for that problem. 
We must meet the situation as it is. I 
am not ready to quit because technology 
has not reached its pinnacle. 

I do know—and I say this with all 
the sincerity at my disposal—that there 
is a chance; all we are talking about is 
giving America that chance. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator 
from Ohio is not talking about quitting. 
The Senator from Ohio voted for every 
appropriation for the defense of our 
country. We have tremendous nuclear 
power. 

Mr. PASTORE. I never said that the 
Senator from Ohio was a quitter. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. We could anni- 
hilate the Soviet Union. 

Mr. PASTORE. I never said that. I 
said that the Senator is untimely in be- 
coming an economizer with civil defense, 
3 wrong time and in the wrong 
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“Not here,” I say to my friend, “Mr. 
Young, not here.” 

This is the great chance we have. Let 
us give it to America, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana, As one who 
once served on the Committee on Armed 
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Services and who presently serves on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, it 
seems to this Senator that the most 
neglected phase of our entire defense 
program has been civil defense. We 
have always known, ever since the first 
day the Soviet Union had atomic weap- 
ons, that it was within their capability to 
get through with some of the weapons, 
and we know that today. 

I would assume, if we were in a large 
city and a multimegaton bomb hit that 
city, the bomb would destroy everything 
immediately surrounding it, but for those 
who were not in the immediate area of 
the blast there would be some possibility 
of survival. 

Mr. PASTORE. There would be a 
chance for them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Provided 
there was a place for them to go. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What is the 
matter with that, if Congress is spending 
billions of dollars to overkill, to provide 
a capacity to kill everybody in the Soviet 
Union three times? 

Mr. PASTORE. And not one dime for 
protection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is what 
I cannot understand. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is what is in- 
volved. I cannot understand it either. 

Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Rhode Island. 

From an outside source, I happen to 
have heard recently of the Senator’s 
great assistance in working upon atomic 
energy and nuclear power problems: The 
Senator has been working with intelli- 
gence and capability and a great deal of 
persistence. I commend him. 

The appropriation recommended is 
$30 million. The House struck out this 
item. The House was asked to provide 
more than $60 million, but struck out 
the whole thing. We would provide $30 
million. 

What would that do? At the present 
time there are a number of shelters in 
existing buildings. Those would be suffi- 
cient for approximately 70 million spaces. 

This money would provide the biscuits 
and the water for the stocking of the 
existing shelters, up to approximately 70 
million spaces if all the money were 
used. We would not install the full num- 
ber at the present time, but would put 

-in enough money to carry the program 
through the fiscal year. 

There are existing contracts with bis- 
cuit companies and other providers. If 
we do not provide at least some of the 
$30 million, those contracts will stop. It 
would cost much more money to bring 
them back into existence, after the con- 
tracts were stopped and the companies 
had gone on to other business. 

As the Senator from Louisiana and the 
Senator from Rhode Island have said, 
we face two kinds of problems. There is 
the problem of protecting from blast 
after a nuclear bomb is burst, and there 
is another problem in protecting from 
radioactive fallout. We would help peo- 
ple who may be subject to radioactive 
fallout. To protect them from the actual 
blast would cost many billions of dollars. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator allow me 2 or 3 more 
minutes? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield the 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts may proceed 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as I have said, there are two great prob- 
lems. There is the problem of protecting 
from blast, and there is the problem of 
protecting from radioactive fallout. It 
would cost many billions of dollars to 
protect from blast. 

What would we do? We would provide 
this program, and also put large amounts 
of money into counteroffensive weapons, 
to make it impossible for the Soviet 
Union or any other country to deliver 
bombs against our country, because we 
would counterstrike. That is one way 
of protecting from blast. 

What we seek to do by this program is 
to protect people from radioactive fall- 
out. The shelters, it is believed, would 
be the best protection. They might be 
shelters in existing buildings. They 
might be shelters in private buildings, 
or in Federal buildings, or possibly in 
new buildings yet to be constructed. 

This money would provide for the 
stocking of shelters we know are in exist- 
ence today. 

That is all the $30 million would do. 
After the first of next year we can re- 
examine the whole program. There is 
$300 million in the budget for the next 
fiscal year. Whether we want to appro- 
priate all of that is a question. This 
money would provide for the stocking of 
the shelters we know to be in existence 
and for the continuation of contracts 
through June 30 of this year with the 
companies which are already providing 
the biscuits and the clean water. 

I hope this proposal will be agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield, if I 
have any time remaining. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, Is it not a fact 
that many millions of dollars have al- 
ready been spent for stocking the shel- 
ters? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. One hundred 
and eleven million dollars has already 
been spent. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Much of that 
has been spent for stocking shelters. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. If we buy more 
biscuits and stock more shelters, the 
only good which will come from that will 
be that we shall put money into circula- 
tion, by giving it to the bakeries. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Oh, no. I have 
a fine friendship with the Senator from 
Ohio, and I respect him; but I could not 
imagine a statement that made less 
sense. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Does the Sena- 
tor think that marking shelters in apart- 
ment houses makes sense? 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. The shelters 
have all been approved by the Federal 
Government as possible shelters, if 
stocked; and they are in existing 
buildings. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. They have been 
surveyed, but some of them have not 
been marked or stocked. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. They have been 
surveyed. This language would provide 
for 70 million places in such shelters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Youne]. The yeas and nays have 
pean ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mrs, NEUBERGER (after having vot- 
ed in the affirmative). Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the senior 
Senator from Nevade [Mr. BIBLE]. If 
he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” Therefore, I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], 
the Senator from California [Mr. EN- 
GLE], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Metcatr], and the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On the vote, the Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. ENGLE] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business as 
a member of the Board of Visitors to the 
Air Force Academy. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty] is absent because of death in 
his family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ari- 
zona IMr. GOLDWATER] is paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Arizona would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New York would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
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Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 65, as follows: 


No. 66 Leg.] 
YEAS—18 
Anderson Ellender Mundt 
Byrd, Va Gruening Pearson 
Carlson Lausche Thurmond 
Clark McClellan Tower 
Curtis Morton Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Moss Young, Ohio 
NAYS—65 
Aiken Hayden Miller 
Allott Hickenlooper Monroney 
Bartlett Hill Morse 
Bayh Holland Muskie 
Beall Humphrey Nelson 
Boggs Inouye Pastore 
Brewster Jackson Pell 
Burdick Johnston Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Cannon Jordan, N.C Ribicoff 
Case Keating Robertson 
Cooper Kefauver Saltonstall 
Cotton Kennedy Scott 
Dodd Kuchel Simpson 
Dominick Long. Mo Smith 
Douglas Long, La Sparkman 
Eastland Mansfield Stennis 
Edmondson McCarthy Symington 
Ervin McGovern Talmadge 
Fong McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Gore McNamara Young, N.Dak. 
Hart Mechem 
NOT VOTING—17 
Bennett Hartke Neuberger 
Bible Hruska Prouty 
Church Javits Russell 
Engle Magnuson Smathers 
Fulbright M Yarborough 
Goldwater Metcalf 


So the amendment of Mr. Younc of 
Ohio was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to table that motion. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGovern in the chair). The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
note that title IV of the supplemental 
appropriation bill is an amendment to 
the Phillippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1963, an act approved by Congress last 
year I assume, after thorough consid- 
eration by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the bill having been re- 
ported by those committees and acted 
upon by both Houses. Now, quite sud- 
denly, we find in the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill a title which has the 
effect of significantly modifying that 
legislation. 

So far as I know, there has been no 
explanation on the floor of the Senate 
as to why this amendment was included. 
No justification has been made for it. 
Senators know that this subject has been 
under discussion during the past 6 weeks 
or 2 months, but the Wall Street Journal 
for April 30 contains an article which I 
believe raises some significant questions 
about the wisdom or propriety of the 
recommended changes. 

I should like to ask some member of 
either the Committee on Appropriations 
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or the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
since I assume the amendment was rec- 
ommended to the Committee on Appro- 
priations by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, whether we may have some 
clarification. The Wall Street Journal, 
in the opening paragraph of its article, 
states: 

Goaded by charges that generous agents 
for Philippine war damage claimants sub- 
verted the legislative process, the Senate is 
ready to gamble up to $25 million to deny 
a lobbyist legal fees of perhaps $300,000. 


I do not know whether that statement 
has ever been substantiated. It is said 
that we are taking a gamble on the pos- 
sible loss of up to $25 million out of the 
Federal Treasury on the proposal that 
$73 million be given to the Philippine 
Government, leaving it up to that gov- 
ernment to distribute or use the funds 
as it sees fit. 

What is the judgment of Senators who 
are members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations or of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations as to whether that is a 
proper estimate? Is there a chance that 
the U.S. Government will lose $5, $10, or 
$20 million as a result of the proposed 
change in the law? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, for the 
answer to that specific question, I shall 
yield in a moment to the ranking member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
However, in explanation of the amend- 
ment, I refer the Senator from Min- 
nesota to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Friday, April 26, 1963, when the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] made a quite prolonged 
and detailed explanation of the resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the rec- 
ommendation made to the Committee on 
Appropriations, which was adopted and 
became title 4 of the bill. 

With respect to the article which was 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
yesterday, to the effect that by giving 
all this money directly to the Philippine 
Government, rather than by paying the 
money directly to the claimants, the 
U.S. Government would necessarily lose 
thereby approximately $20 million. I 
yield to the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
that connection, I know of no justifica- 
tion for a figure of $20 million that the 
U.S. Government might lose. In all fair- 
ness, it should be said that when the 
subject was before the Senate last year, 
two bills were considered. One bill pro- 
vided for the payment of $73 million di- 
rectly to the Philippine Government, to 
be used by that Government as it saw 
fit. That was in keeping with the origi- 
nal act of 1946, which provided for the 
rehabilitation of the Philippines, rather 
than for the settlement of individual 
claims. However, the administration of 
the fund that was originally made avail- 
able was on the basis of individual claim- 
ants. 

Therefore, when we came to consider 
the supplemental amount of $73 million, 
there were two divergent views. One was 
that we should pay that amount directly 
to the Philippine Government and let 
that Government use it as it saw fit, upon 
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the original basis of its being for the re- 
habilitation of the Philippines. 

There was another school of thought 
which held that since individual claim- 
ants had already established their claims, 
the money should be made available to 
the individual claimants. 

Mr. Harriman, who was Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for the Far East at that 
time, testified before our committee that 
the State Department was willing to 
accept either bill. We were told that 
the Philippine Government was willing 
to take either bill. Mr. Harriman said 
it was believed that some of the claim- 
ants may have moved or died, their 
claims may have expired, and that the 
U.S. Government might save a few mil- 
lion dollars. I do not remember that he 
gave an exact amount. 

Mr. McCARTHY. He said $4 to $5 
million. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is the reason 
why there is no basis for a figure of $20 
million. I do not know where that figure 
came from. 

At that time we did not know that 
there had heen active agitation on the 
part of two former Commissioners and I 
believe the counsel or comptroller of the 
Commission to get the names and ad- 
dresses of claimants and the amounts 
they were claiming, so that they would 
be ready to present their claims as soon 
as the bill became law. It was not until, 
incident to the investigation carried on 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
into the nondiplomatic activities of for- 
eign governments, that it was discovered 
that large fees had been made payable as 
a result of the agitation and trumping up 
of business by two former Commissioners 
and a third official of the Commission. 

Frankly, the committee was shocked. 
As it happened, I was presiding over the 
committee when the original bill was 
considered. I myself preferred the 
claimant bill, but I did so on the basis 
of what Mr. Harriman testified, namely, 
that the U.S. Government might save 
money by it. However, in all frankness, 
had I known that the former Commis- 
sioners were taking advantage of the 
positions they held and the information 
they had obtained as Commissioners, to- 
gether with the other officials, I cer- 
tainly would not have voted for that 
bill; I would have voted for the bill 
which would have provided payment di- 
rectly to the Philippine Government. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the fact that 
that kind of promotion took place in 
any way change the substance or merit 
of the bill which was passed last year? 
Are we to accept this proposal because it 
has been discovered that someone who 
was involved in promoting the bill with- 
held information from us or has not 
been a good man—if that is the case? 
Is this proposal intended to make null 
and void everything that has been done? 
Are we to say that because we do not 
like the lobbyist, even though the idea is 
a good one, we will reverse ourselves and 
retract what we did, after full considera- 
tion and belief that it was the right 
thing to do? Is it that we have found a 
Jonah, so we will throw him overboard? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was not with 
full information that the committee 
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acted last year. One of the former com- 
missioners testified before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. None of us 
knew that he was representing the 
claimants. In fact, I asked him the 
question. He said he was representing 
sugar planters. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think that is in- 
cidental. The fact that the committee 
did not have full information about him 
does not in any way affect the substance 
of the legislation the Congress approved. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We could have 
passed either bill. I think the commit- 
tee could have acted in either way. Our 
own Government said it was satisfied to 
have the legislation either way. The 
Philippine Government made it known 
to us that they would accept it either 
way. Certainly, we would not have 
passed the legislation we passed had we 
known that this condition prevailed. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
decided by a vote of all the members 
then present—I do not recall the num- 
ber who were present—in favor of this 
proposal. I understand that the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], and 
the ranking Republican member, the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER], 
presented the matter to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and the Committee 
on Appropriations made this change. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the record 
ought to be crystal clear, regardless of 
what we do—and no one is being fooled 
concerning what this is about—that the 
administration recommended the lan- 
guage of the bill Congress passed in 
August 1962. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Last year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. Last year. 
The administration did not want to 
make direct payment to the Philippine 
Government for reasons that the ad- 
ministration explained in executive 
session. 

The administration recommended the 
direct payment to individuals because 
that would permit the Foreign Claims 
Commission to analyze each claim, 
rather than turn over a lump sum of 
$73 million to the Philippine Govern- 
ment, not knowing how the money would 
be used. That is why we passed that 
proposed legislation. So let us not de- 
ceive ourselves on this issue. 

If this lobbyist is to be chastised—and 
there is very good reason for doing so— 
that can be done by means of a resolu- 
tion providing that none of the money 
shall go to any lobbyist or to any person 
formerly employed by the Foreign 
Claims Commission representing any 
claimant. But if we seek to prevent a 
lobbyist from being paid, let us repeal 
the Sugar Act and similar laws. We 
need corrective legislation and I shall 
vote for it; yes, I shall support the com- 
mittee language but I prefer to 
strengthen it along the lines I have 
suggested. 
hid DOUGLAS. I hope that will be 

one. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was lobbying in 
connection with the Sugar Act which set 
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off this effort. That is what caused 
some Senators, including the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, to propose 
that this investigation be made; and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
felt that that should be done. He laid 
the matter before the Foreign Relations 
Committee; and then it was laid before 
the Senate, and the investigation was 
authorized. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Arkansas were now in 
the Chamber, I am sure he would say 
that that act was not what set off the 
investigation. He had begun the work 
even before the Senate was considering 
the Sugar Act, although when the Sugar 
Act was under consideration he had 
something to say about this matter. 

Certainly it could have been handled 
in the way that similar matters have 
been handled in the past. But since the 
administration chose to seek to obtain 
some 2 million tons of sugar in the open 
market, that brought up the question 
here; and I believe we welcomed those 
who came to testify before our committee 
in behalf of allocations for various 
countries. I saw nothing improper in 
doing so. If we were to deny them the 
right to appear before the congressional 
committees, we would then be entirely 
dependent upon the executive branch for 
information in regard to a problem of 
great importance. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I was present in the 
Appropriations Committee when a very 
dignified presentation of this matter was 
made by the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], who was ac- 
companied there by the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HiIcKENLOOPER]. 

I remember very well the two prin- 
cipal points which were the basis of 
their request that this amendment be 
added to the bill. First, it was felt that 
the conduct of the lobbyist had 
amounted to a flagrant abuse of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act, and 
that it could not be allowed to go un- 
noticed. Second, the only way that 
appeared to be open for the enactment 
of such remedial legislation in time to 
prevent the payment of the funds, 
which were ready to be paid in such a 
way that the lobbyists would be able to 
capitalize upon their violation of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act, was to 
add this amendment as a rider to the 
pending bill; and immediate enactment 
was needed in order to deal adequately 
with the various emergency problems 
which were faced by many governmental 
agencies. 

I am sure that is correct. I see in 
the Chamber at this time the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]; and if 
I have misstated the matter in any way, 
I hope he will correct me. But I be- 
lieve those were their two reasons; and 
I believe I am stating correctly the atti- 
tude of the Appropriations Committee 
in connection with its willingness to fol- 
low what I understand was the unani- 
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mous attitude of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in connection with the re- 
quest that this amendment be added as 
a rider to the appropriation bill. It 
seemed to me, as one member of the 
committee, that that situation required 
the action which was requested. 

If I am in error in my statement of 
the facts, I hope the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa will correct me. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield, to permit me to reply to the Sena- 
tor from Florida? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Florida is correct. 

There are some additional reasons, 
which would be rather painful to bring 
up in open session; but in view of the 
way the situation is developing, I am 
afraid that some of the details will have 
to be brought out, so that the public 
may know the circumstances surround- 
ing the surreptitious actions in connec- 
es with this piece of proposed legisla- 

on. 

But the Senator from Florida is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, as I 
recall, there was no very serious debate 
on the floor of the Senate when this mat- 
ter was presented to us by the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
At that time there was no particular 
movement on the floor of the Senate to 
have this proposal enacted into law. We 
accepted that recommendation generally 
in the way in which it came to us from 
the Foreign Relations Committee; and I 
supported it largely on that basis— 
largely on the belief that the best way 
to obtain relief in connection with this 
matter was to proceed in the way pro- 
posed, rather than to have the matter 
go through a foreign government. 

Is there any assurance in regard to 
how the $73 million would be disbursed 
by the Philippine Government? 

Mr. PASTORE. There is no such as- 
surance. 

Mr. McCARTHY. So we do not know 
whether one dime of this money would 
be used for the purpose intended. I say 
such a situation is the height of fiscal 
irresponsibility. If we wish to provide 
this much relief to people in the Philip- 
pines, let us vote for it directly. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, my an- 
swer tc that suggestion is that the U.S. 
Government has never actually acknowl- 
edged that it owes the amounts claimed. 
Those matters were covered in the orig- 
inal act, for purposes of the authoriza- 
tion. 

Then this situation was developed, on 
the ground that this money was owed 
because of the damage done to property 
by those who acted for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Rhode Island has 
stated the situation correctly. 

Mr. McCARTHY. But what the Sena- 
tor has said still does not answer the 
question of whether we wish to provide 
the Philippine Government $73 million 
to be usec for its general purposes, or 
whether we wish to have the money go 
to those who suffered the losses. We 
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are told that this proposal does not in- 
dicate in any way how the money will be 
distributed in the Philippines. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 

Mr.McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Let me ask whether 
the Senator from Minnesota was as 
shocked as I was to find that Members of 
the Senate were smeared by publicity to 
the effect that they had received cam- 
paign contributions in return for sup- 
porting this Philippine money bill—a 
claim which all of us know is false. I 
know that some of those whose names 
were publicized in connection with their 
having received contributions from Mr. 
O'Donnell never knew the man, and 
never knew that contributions con- 
tributed to their campaign came from 
him. Yet this investigation of lobbying 
has resulted in this kind of smear of 
some of our colleagues both in the Senate 
and in the House. I think it is disgrace- 
ful. 

Mr. McCARTHY. There is no ques- 
tion that that point was raised in the 
minds of many when the whole subject 
was presented to the public. 

Mr. GRUENING. Those who had any 
part in bringing it to the press itself owe 
an apology to the Senators who were 
smeared. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Since we accepted 
pretty much what the Committee on 
Foreign Relations presented to us when 
the amendment was recommended, the 
information would feed back to that 
committee from some of the members of 
the committee. 

Mr. President, I make a point of order 
against the inclusion of the language 
under discussion in the supplemental 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve there is a motion at the desk to 
suspend the rule. In accordance with 
the written notice which I filed with 
the Senate on April 24, 1963, I hereby 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule 
XVI so that I may then propose to the 
supplemental appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, House 
Resolution 5517, the amendment relat- 
ing to the Philippine Rehabilitation Act, 
which has just recently been deleted from 
the bill on a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island to 
suspend the rule. Is there a sufficient 
second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Chair in- 
form the Senate as to the issue which 
is now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICEER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island to sus- 
pend the rule so as to permit the of- 
fering of the amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, do I understand that the 40- 
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minute allocation of time applies to the 
debate on the motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Who will con- 
trol the time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield 5 minutes to 
me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is, of course, regrettable that the 
issue must be raised at this time. Hav- 
ing been rather closely associated with 
the hearings, the facts, the implications, 
and the connotations behind this par- 
ticular activity, I shall endeavor to clear 
the atmosphere. 

First, the bill which proposed to ap- 
propriate $73 million to the Philippines 
was introduced in 1960 under the pre- 
vious administration. It proposed to pay 
the money to the Philippine Govern- 
ment. That bill did not clear the Con- 
gress. In 1962, under the new admin- 
istration, the bill was again introduced 
by the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the same form in which it 
had been filed previously. 

This bill had struck a snag in the 
House for some then unknown reason. 

A different bill, one paying claimants, 
failed to pass in the House and an inter- 
national incident was created. The 
President of the Philippines threatened 
to and did cancel his trip to this coun- 
try, and relations between the Philippines 
and the United States were seriously im- 
paired at that time because the Philip- 
pines charged us with bad faith. 

The administration now in power be- 
came greatly concerned that a bill be 
passed. 

A bill providing payment to the Philip- 
pine Government was ruled out in the 
other body. No one knew quite why. 

The information that I am about to 
mention is not yet in the Recorp, but I 
assure Senators that there is ample rea- 
son to know that word went from pow- 
erful Members of the other body that 
unless the State Department and the 
administration accepted the bill as it was 
altered to make the $73 million payments 
to individual claimants rather than to 
the Philippine Government, there would 
be no bill at all, and the international 
complications that had arisen as the re- 
sult of the failure to pass the original 
bill in the House would continue. 

Representatives from the State De- 
partment said, “We will take that bill 
then if we cannot get the other one 
through the House. If we must go the 
route of paying to individual claimants, 
we will take it, because the situation is 
serious.” 

The bill was passed in the House, came 
over here, was passed in the Senate, and 
became the law which is on the books 
today. 

I have in my hands a copy of the Wall 
Street Journal of the 30th of April. The 
article on the subject is not factually 
well based. It states that there is some 
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possibility of saving $25 million if the 
bill were to provide payment to individ- 
ual claimants as against the proposed 
change in the application of the money. 
There is not the slightest degree of evi- 
dence of that. That idea is completely 
wrought out of whole cloth and the fic- 
tion of someone’s imagination. 

There is a possibility that $1 million 
out of $73 million might be saved. But 
there is no assurance whatever. Perhaps 
slightly more than $1 million might be 
saved. Perhaps $2 million. But the 
possibility is in a highly speculative field. 
The latest word on that point is from 
the Foreign Claims Commission itself 
no later than today. So where the figure 
of $25 million originated, I do not know. 
But certain Members have taken it as 
gospel and have alleged it on the floor 
of the Senate. There is no foundation 
for that. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
was not necessarily looking into this 
particular case, nor was it examining any 
particular individual as a target. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations was 
looking into the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act to determine, first, whether 
or not it was sufficient; second, if it were 
sufficient, was it being complied with? 
If the act were not sufficient, in order 
to protect the international associations 
between foreign principals and local rep- 
resentatives, corrective measures might 
be offered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

As an incident in some ways to the 
investigation, the fantastic, interesting, 
and in many ways reprehensible situa- 
tion was developed in which thousands 
of dollars was used by certain lobbyists 
who were profiting, as the chairman 
pointed out the other day, and would 
eventually stand to profit, if the meas- 
ure were enacted through, in a total 
amount of over $1 million for filing and 
collecting claims, many of which had 
already been filed among the so-called 
church claims, and others of which have 
been solicited. I do not know whether 
the claims were solicited by lawyers or 
lobbyists. If they solicited them as 
lawyers, those who did so have violated 
the canon of ethics as lawyers. If they 
took off their hats as lawyers and put on 
lobbyists’ hats, perhaps they had the 
right to do so. Ido not know. But the 
claims were solicited by former members 
of the Commission whose seats had not 
even become cold when they got off the 
Commission. They were out drumming 
up business by international cable, let- 
ter, and other contacts to solicit the 
claims of these people. Then they got 
busy and stirred up the idea that the 
United States might be induced to put 
up $73 million for rehabilitation pur- 
poses, but their purpose was to pay it 
to individuals on individual claims, be- 
cause they were developing contracts 
with the individual claimants, and those 
contracts have been listed in the RECORD. 
They used a substantial amount of 
money. 

I do not like to see names of Members 
of Congress or names of other persons 
brought in. I think the overwhelming 
number of Members of Congress who 
have received contributions from time to 
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time, and who have reported them, have 
been perfectly honest and have acted in 
perfectly good faith. Nevertheless, the 
Record shows some $18,000 flowing into 
the hands of lobbyists for the purpose of 
aiding “our friends” in the Congress of 
the United States. Those facts were not 
developed in the hearings on the bill. 

One of these men came before the com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, pre- 
senting himself as a former member of 
the Philippine War Damage Commission, 
and therefore connoting that he was in 
a special position of sympathy for and 
knowledge of the poor people in the 
Philippines—and man” of them did suf- 
fer—but he never once disclosed that he 
was a lobbyist who had solicited business 
for revenue, based upon his service in 
the Government. So far as I know, the 
only thing that saves his hide today up 
to a certain point is the statute of limi- 
tations. He never disclosed his own per- 
sonal interest in this subject or his own 
pecuniary interest, or that of his fellow 
member on the Commission who was 
equally busy in the Philippines soliciting 
these claims. 

The original purpose of the act, as 


inception it was said to be impractical 
at the time to weed out individual claim- 
ants, but it was said that the $73 million 
should be put into the Philippines as an 
additional and final rehabilitation con- 
tribution. 

Yet someplace in the bill’s travels 
from that body to this body, and from 
. — individuals the other side of 

the Capitol to the State Department, the 
story went out that it was necessary to 
= the individual claim payment route 


This situation stinks. How any Sen- 
ator could stand on this floor and de- 
fend it I do not know. It is not a case 
of denying to some poor little claimants 
their claims. We are talking about $73 
million that the U.S. Government is to 
provide in addition to the rehabilitation 
arrangements we made several years ago. 

I can well understand that the bene- 
ficiaries of this “boodle fund” which 
came from the Philippines and was 


have a feeling of friendship and cordi- 
ality toward the legislation as it was 
passed. I can understand that, but there 
are a few other things I still cannot un- 
derstand. 


What was the motivating influence be- 
hind the shift in policy in respect to the 
bill? That is something which certain- 
ly the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate did not know and I am quite 
certain that a majority, at least, of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
did not know. 

There were some things which were 
concealed. This was a racket, and a con- 
cealed racket. The administration did 
not know it. The State Department did 
not know it. It was not revealed until, 
almost collaterally and incidentally to a 
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broader investigation by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
facts did turn up, inevitably, in an exam- 
ination of the record and the conduct 
of certain registrants who were sus- 
pected of having failed to comply with 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act. 

This is a flagrant case. It is a fia- 
grant case of misuse of friendship, a fla- 
grant case of deliberate withholding of 
personal interest by witnesses before 
committees of the Congress, which 
amounts to complete deception so far as 
the motives and inspiration of the wit- 
nesses are concerned when they testify. 

It is a case of a few individuals lobby- 
ing constantly and I may say effec- 
tively—a few individuals who have not 
only already greatly enriched them- 
selves, but also stand to enrich them- 
selves to a far greater degree unless we 
alter the legislation. This would not 
prevent the money from going into the 
Philippines. The money would go into 
the Philippines, but the money would be 
prevented from going through this very 
questionable route which has now been 
revealed—the very questionable route of 
direct payment, based upon which the 
malefactor in this case will reap great 
benefit. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
Senate and the Congress are obligated 
to purge themselves from any suspicion 
of undue influence in connection with 
this matter. 

I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did the three former 
officials—two members of the Commis- 
sion and a chief examiner—who later 
appeared in the representation of these 
claimants register as agents of those for- 
eign claimants under the terms of the 
Act? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The record 
shows, from the testimony, that they did 
not register for the claimants them- 
selves. I think at least one of them 
registered as a representative of certain 
sugar interests in the Philippines, but 
not of the claimants themselves. That 
was never disclosed. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to trespass 
further on the time of the Senate. I 
yield the floor, and perhaps will use a 
minute or so later. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, what 
is the time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). The Senator from 
Rhode Island has 5 minutes remaining. 
Twenty minutes remain on the other 
side. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

I agree with much of what the Senator 
from Iowa has said about the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. There has been 
an indication of the need for a revision 
of that act. 

I think one of the most serious ques- 
tions raised as a result of the inquiry 
and the information which has been de- 
veloped with relation to it is how money 
from a foreign country can be used for 
political contributions in the United 
States without being subject to the same 
limitations which would apply, let us 
say, to an American corporation, or to 
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an American labor union, or to an indi- 
vidual who wished to contribute. To 
be able to bring in money from a foreign 
country, to sequester it and to make con- 
tributions from it to men who do not 
know the source, is a serious matter. 

But I do not think the findings justify 
the kind of violent action we are asked 
to take with a basic claims bill, in regard 
to which we find ourselves asked to ap- 
prove the transfer of $73 million to a 
foreign government without any indica- 
cat ae ee a 

If we are concerned about the action 

of a lobbyist, about the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act, or about how money 
is first gathered and then distributed, 
those are all matters which deserve the 
attention of the Senate and of the 
Congress. 
But I do not see that these questions 
justify the proposal before the Senate 
today of radically changing the way in 
which the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
is to be carried out. 

I believe there are several points about 
this proposal which should be considered. 
First, it is not clear that promoting sup- 
port of this legislation was illegal. Sec- 
ond, there is no reason to believe that the 
contributions which were made in any 
way affected the decision of any Mem- 
ber of Congress. Third, this action 
would indicate a lack of confidence in 
the Foreign Relations Committee by the 
Senate, if not by the committee itself. 
Finally, there is strong testimony that 
the proposal recommended here to 
change the method of payment will cost 
the United State from $5 to $25 million 
more than it would cost if the individual 
claims were paid directly. 

It is my intention, if the motion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island is defeated— 
that is, if he does not secure the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote—to move that the 
rule be suspended and that an amend- 
ment be adopted to this effect: That, 
notwithstanding any preceding law, no 
remuneration shall be paid, directly or 
indirectly, to any former Commissioner 
or employee of the Philippine War Dam- 
age Commission, as compensation for 
any services rendered in the future in 
connection with any application filed 
under this act. 

It seems to me that, as clearly as pos- 
sible under these circumstances, such 
language would reach the very point 
which the Senator from Iowa has been 
raising and which was raised in the hear- 
ings in connection with this whole in- 
quiry. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
willing to yield back my time if the 
Senator will yield back his time. Is that 
satisfactory? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wish to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I take only 
a moment to let the Recorp show my 
own difficulty with respect to the vote 
soon to be had. Unfortunately, I was 
not able to attend the hearing of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
this subject, and therefore do not ex- 
press views based upon that hearing. I 
point out that I was not in favor of the 
appropriation in the first place. 
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This particular amendment causes me 
worry. It seems to me it has some of 
the elements of an act of attaint. I 
realize that activities have been engaged 
in by lobbyists who were former mem- 
bers of the Philippine War Damage 
Commission which assault our con- 
sciences. I am not sure that justifies ac- 
tion which smacks of conviction with- 
out trial; which may be considered ex 
post facto. 

It seems to me, under all the cir- 
cumstances, the best course the Con- 
gress could follow would be to rescind 
the appropriation entirely. Then Con- 
gress could examine the question de 
novo. Then it could appropriate, or not 
appropriate, with whatever assurances 
the Congress might desire with respect 
to the beneficiaries. I do not now of- 
fer that amendment because the ques- 
tion before the Senate is on suspension 
of the rule in order to enable the amend- 
ment to be offered to the bill. 

These are not the only lobbyists who 
perform in a way that shocks the con- 
science of many people of good will, in- 
cluding many Members of Congress. I 
call attention to activities with respect 
to the sugar bill, and many others. I 
call attention to the need for thorough- 
going legislation with respect to political 
campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures. We need not only regulation of 
political expenditures, but limitation of 
political contributions. But it is now 
proposed that the Senate deal only with 
a particular element of two or more 
problems; and I doubt very much if this 
is a wise course. At least, I shall not 
vote to suspend the rule. I would vote 
for an amendment to rescind the appro- 
priation entirely. Then Congress could 
consider the matter on its merits. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that, if the motion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island is defeated, as I hope it 
will be, I intend to ask that the rule be 
suspended so that I may offer an amend- 
ment which will provide that, notwith- 
standing any existing provisions of law, 
no remuneration shall be paid, directly 
or indirectly, to any former Commis- 
sioner or employee of the Philippine War 
Damage Commission as compensation 
for any services to be rendered in the 
future in connection with any applica- 
tion filed under the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I hold no brief or sym- 
pathy for persons who take advantage of 
a former position held in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Particularly, I do not do so 
in this case, with respect to an appro- 
priation which I did not favor. But I 
invite the attention of Senators to the 
fact that many men wearing stars on 
their shoulders leave the military service 
and join firms which are heavily engaged 
in defense contracts. I call attention to 
the fact that many men leave the em- 
ployment of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and other agencies and do so. So 
this is not the only instance. 

Thus we here pinpoint a small part of 
two or more problems with which we 
should be dealing on an overall basis. 
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I did not rise with the expectation, or 
even the desire, that anyone be infiu- 
enced by what my views are in this re- 
gard; but I felt that, since we are to have 
a rolicall vote, and I held these reserva- 
tions, I should state my views. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I commend the 
Senator’s effort to broaden considera- 
tion of this matter so far as concerns 
persons who were formerly employed by 
the Government; but persons who were 
never employed by the Government carry 
on lobbying activities to the point where 
they go out and drum up business, as 
was said, with foreign governments to 
have certain bills passed. After action 
is taken, they represent foreign govern- 
ments before various agencies of the 
Federal Government. We might name 
some of the most reputable law firms in 
the United States who take accounts with 
representatives of foreign governments 
for that purpose. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I think it is despi- 
cable that a man would use his former or 
present Government position for his pri- 
vate gain. If the motion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island is defeated, I under- 
stand the Senator from Minnesota will 
offer an amendment that will provide 
that these lobbyists will obtain no funds 
whatever from this appropriation. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is the Senator 
sure the amendment is tight enough to 
accomplish that purpose? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It would apply to 
any former commissioner or employee 
of the Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion, and any compensation he would 
receive for services rendered in connec- 
tion with any application filed under the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act. 

Mr. THURMOND. As I understand, 
that was possibly the chief motive for 
including the present provision to the 
appropriation bill. 

It was in revolt to the manner in which 
these people handled this matter in 
order to gain the former result. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe that was 
the principal argument made. As I un- 
derstood the remarks of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]}, that was the 
burden of the case which he made in the 
Senate a few minutes ago. 

Mr. THURMOND. The amendment 
the Senator is offering would overcome 
that difficulty. If that were so, then the 
amendment would overcome the chief 
objection that has been raised to the 
proposal. 

Mr.McCARTHY. I believe that would 
meet the objection, which I believe is a 
justifiable objection, and it would leave 
the other question of how the claims 
shall be adjusted and the procedures in 
which individual claims shall be received 
and the manner in which the money 
shall be paid. It will leave the matter 
as it has been determined in existing law. 

Mr. THURMOND. I have doubts 
about paying the money to the Philippine 
Government. It is my feeling that if 
we can accomplish the purpose of the 
amendment, as the Senator has sug- 
gested, and not change the law so as to 
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pay the money to the Government, it 
might be to our advantage to do so, be- 
cause we can investigate each claim; 
whereas I am not sure that that would 
be done very carefully if we paid the 
money directly to the Philippine Goy- 
ernment. It is probable that we could 
Save several millions of dollars by our 
examining each claim. It is possible that 
some claims will never be submitted, and 
therefore we could save money by paying 
our money on those claims. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Under Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Harriman, last year 
testified that we could probably save 
from $4 to $5 million, at least. That 
was a year ago. If other claims have 
been settled under existing Philippine 
claims legislation, the saving might be 
as high as $20 or $25 million. That is the 
3 made in the Wall Street Jour- 


Mr. THURMOND. If the Senator's 
amendment will accomplish that pur- 
pose, I shall vote for it. As far as the 
lobbyists are concerned, this is mere 
chicken feed. I have no sympathy with 
them, but this is really chicken feed com- 
pared with some of the other lobbyists 
for foreign governments. The present 
Under Secretary of State was a lobbyist 
for foreign governments. It might be in- 
teresting to the committee if it at some 
time were to look into the transactions of 
a former Secretary of State, who is now 
a lobbyist for foreign governments. 
These transactions ought to be looked 
into at some future time, particularly if 
these governments come before Congress 
asking for some money. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Of course there are 
a great many big fish in the pond, which 
we pretend are not there. We have a 
small one now out in the open, and we 
2 pronounce severe judgment on 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish it to be 
clearly understood that the little fish has 
been exposed and that we ought to pun- 
ish it. The big fish ought to be punished 
also. So far as I am concerned, I favor 
looking into all these situations. How- 
ever, I do have my doubts about paying 
this money to the Government of the 
Philippines rather than letting our own 
Government handle the claims, By do- 
ing so we might save some money and 
earn friends among the people. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is the most 
serious consideration connected with the 
amendment I have offered. The other 
issue that has been raised, about the lob- 
byists, I believe will be covered by the 
amendment which I propose to offer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I suggest to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota that 
even if a two-thirds vote on the motion 
were not secured, the Senator would be in 
the same place that the Senator repre- 
senting the committee is in now. I mean 
by that the Senator from Minnesota 
would have to offer his amendment sub- 
ject to a two-thirds vote. I suggest, fur- 
ther—and this is the principal reason for 
my rising—that if the rule is waived the 
distinguished Senator, with the germane 
amendment that he has, would have the 
right to offer it as a substitute for the 
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committee amendment. I suggest that 
would be the easiest, most direct, and 
correct way to get his amendment under 
consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
suggest that the Senator from Florida 
is eminently correct, because there is ob- 
viously something that needs to be done 
with reference to the situation. The 
question is how it should be done. I wish 
to clarify the record on one or two items. 
First, the so-called Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Payment Act of August 30, 1962, 
was an amendment to the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of April 30, 1946. What 
did the act of 1946 provide? It pro- 
vided: 

Compensation shall be payable to qualified 
persons having, on December 7, 1941 (Philip- 
pine time), and continuously to and includ- 
ing the time of loss or damage, an insurable 
interest as owner, mortgagee, lien holder, or 
pledgee in such property so lost or damaged. 


What needs to be established is that 
the act of 1962 was an amendment to 
the original Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946. 

A lump sum payment to the Philippine 
Government is a variation from the 
practice and the standard that had been 
established in 1946. 

Second, the request for the legislation 
did not come from any lobbyist. I 
never met this lobbyist in my life. The 
only man I met from the Philippine 
Islands who ever talked to me about this 
legislation was the distinguished states- 
man, patriot, and former Ambassador of 
the Philippines, Carlos Romulo, a man 
who has acceptance in this country sec- 
ond only to the President of the United 
States. General Romulo is a good 
man and an honest man. He would not 
deceive us. He is the only one whoever 
talked to me about it, other than the 
Secretary of State. 

Two administrations supported com- 
pensation or claims legislation—the 
Eisenhower administration and the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

I would have my colleagues in the 
Senate know that in 1959, the State 
Department—I repeat, in 1959—long be- 
fore any bill was introduced, in a memo- 
randum following the visit of President 
Garcia of the Philippines, issued a state- 
ment to the effect that the United States 
would pay the claims which the War 
Claims Commission had adjudged to be 
due to Philippine citizens. The Ful- 
bright amendment—section 4 of the bill 
before us—would grant the $73 million 
to the Philippine Government. This 
may well be the only remedy we have in 
order to correct the deplorable situation 
which has been revealed as a result of 
our inquiry. But I do believe that 
direct payment to individuals after 
claims have been examined by the U.S. 
War Claims Commission—an agency of 
our Government, not the Philippines—is 
preferable. I believe it will be more 
honorable, efficient, and fair. But, I 
want to be sure that there will be no 
profiteering, no fixes, no exorbitant fees. 

In the memorandum the Department 
of State said: 

The U.S. Government will, at the next reg- 
ular session of the Congress and in connec- 
tion with the legislative program for fiscal 
year 1961, request appropriate legislation 
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enabling the settlement of the Philippine 
claim for payment of additional war damage 
compensation in accordance with the Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 370, 79th Cong.). The amount of $73 
million, according to the records of the War 
Damage Commission, reflects the statutory 
maximum of such unpaid private claims 
authorized by the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946. 


Therefore, Mr. President, let us keep 
the record straight. No lobbyist talked 
to Humpnrey. I did not need any lob- 
byist to talk tome. What is more, I was 
not in the Senate in 1946, when the ear- 
lier legislation was passed. I did not 
write the memorandum of 1959 from 
which I have just quoted. I know of no 
one that lobbied President Eisenhower, 
who made the original recommendations, 
or Secretaries of State Dulles or Herter. 
And, I don’t recall that anyone lobbied 
President Kennedy or Secretary of State 
Rusk; nor did they consult with me. 

The fact of the matter is—and let us 
have no doubts about it—that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States recom- 
mended the legislation that we passed. 
The Secretary of State strongly recom- 
mended the legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, would 
it be permissible, by unanimous consent, 
to withdraw the quorum call on the point 
of order and put title 4 back in the bill 
without a point of order, and have it 
subject to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By 
unanimous consent that may be done. 

Mr. PASTORE. Title 4 would be es- 
tablished without a point of order. It 
will be subject to amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me understand 
the request. Is it to consider title IV as 
properly in the bill, not subject to a point 
of order, and therefore subject to 
amendment? 

Mr.PASTORE. Under limited debate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So there would be no 
requirement for a suspension of the rule 
or for a vote on the suspension of the 
rule. 

My second question is, What amend- 
ments are proposed? 

Mr. PASTORE. One amendment. 
Will the Senator from Minnesota read 
his amendment, on my time? 

Mr. McCARTHY. My amendment 
reads: 

Notwithstanding any provision of existing 
law, no remuneration shall be paid, directly 
or indirectly, to any former commissioner or 
employee of the Philippine War Damage 
Commission as compensation on account of 
services in connection with any application 
filed under the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
language is not worth the paper it is 
written on. Those contracts were made 
with citizens of the Philippines, which 
is a sovereign nation. The claims were 
tested under Philippine law as contrac- 
tual matters. They cannot be inhibited 
by action of the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. PASTORE. .All that is necessary 
is to reject the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want to be certain 
that we are not going to compound the 
mistake. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
4 minutes remaining. I yield the entire 
4 minutes to the minority leader. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, is a 
unanimous-consent request pending? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What is the 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. PASTORE. None has been agreed 
to; but the minority leader wishes to 
make a speech, and I have yielded him 
my 4 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, these 
remarks are not being made on my time. 
I shall be brief. 

Along with the majority leader and 
other Senators, I was called into confer- 
ence on this subject. I participated and 
cooperated in trying to put this situa- 
tion in a good light, so that everyone 
would be satisfied. A suggestion was 
made that we get in touch with the Phil- 
ippine Government, and that was done. 

Second, it was agreed that the original 
act should be amended. 

Third, it was pretty well agreed that 
one of the objects of the amendment was 
the man O’Donnell, who had scattered 
checks rather freely. Let us take the 
cover off the ball: Quite a number of 
Senators and Representatives received 
money. So an attempt was made to put 
this situation in a good light, knowing 
that it would break on the front page— 
and it did break on the front page. 

I think the committee acted wisely in 
filing a motion to suspend the rule and 
then offering the proposed language, be- 
cause I believe everyone was pretty well 
agreed upon the procedure. So there the 
situation stands now. 

If it is proposed to put the knife into 
this lobbyist 

Mr. PASTORE. No one is going to put 
a knife into anyone. The Senator from 
Rhode Island will support the resolution 
as adopted by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. All we are doing now is ob- 
viating the necessity for a two-thirds 
vote. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I am talking about 
the language proposed to be offered by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senate has a 
right to repudiate it. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Certainly; and that 
is the only point I am making. The 
proposal of the junior Senator from 
Minnesota is not worth the paper it is 
written on. The man Delgado and the 
Commissioner, and their associates, made 
contracts with the claimants. 

To begin with, this was not a claim- 
ants’ bill; it was a rehabilitation bill. So 
if there is some money left over for the 
Philippines, that will follow the original 
principle as determined by the Treasury 
Department, the State Department, and 
the Bell Mission. I was a Member of 
Congress at the time the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act was enacted, and had a 
little something to do wih it. So we are 
not departing from principle. I merely 
do not want to confuse the situation now. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will yield on the time 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. The danger in the 
amendment now being proposed is that 
we would be setting a precedent that 
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when the United States liberates a coun- 
try—which is what we did in the Philip- 
pines—we will subject ourselves to 
claims. I hope the Senate will not set 
that precedent this afternoon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I share the opinion 
of the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island. I believe it would be a colossal 
blunder to adopt the amendment pro- 
posed by the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota, because the courts of the Philip- 
pines would become clogged with claims. 
Perhaps the Philippine government 
would even ask our own Department of 
Justice to lend counsel as amicus curiae. 

Mr. President, I prefer to wash the 
business up right now and follow the 
recommendation of the committee. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The language of 
my amendment is essentially the same as 
that of the amendment that was before 
the committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, but the insuring 
language in the amendment is 
surplusage. 

Mr. PASTORE. The fact is that the 
amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota obviates the payment of money 
directly to the Philippine government. 
We are confronted with a serious ques- 
tion. It might be true that the amend- 
ment in the bill would cost the United 
States Government $2 million or $3 mil- 
lion more because some of the supposed 
claimants are dead, have moved away, 
or cannot be found. But I ask, What is 
wrong with that? The United States 
has gone into many countries and lib- 
erated the people. I hope that that will 
not subject the American taxpayers to 
damage suits. That is what we did in 
the Philippines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Rhode Island 
has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
5 — it is so ordered. 

MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask E animos consent that the order 
for the yeas and nays on the present 
proposal be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I shall be glad to 
vote on this issue. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very well. Let us 
vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
colleague from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY] has asked that his point of order be 
vacated, which means, in the progession 
of the legislative process, that the order 
for the yeas and nays would be vacated. 

The majority leader has asked unani- 
mous consent that the Senate forgo a 
yea-and-nay vote and that we subse- 
quently merely include in the bill the 
present title—I believe it is title IV 
which will then be subject to amend- 
ment. It seems to me that that is the 
sensible way to proceed. I ask Senators 
to accommodate us in following that 
procedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
@ parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Is the request 
inclusive of the rescission of the order 
for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
offer my amendment as a substitute for 
title IV of the bill now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Notwithstanding any provision in existing 
law, no remuneration shall be paid, directly 
or indirectly, to any former Commissioner or 
employee of the Philippine War Damage 
Commission as compensation on account of 
services in connection with any application 
filed under the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act. 


Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, on that 
amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy]. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

us legislative clerk called the roll. 

HUMPHREY. I announce that 
oo Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] , the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEeravuver], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Metcatr], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] is necessar- 
ily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business as a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
Air Force Academy. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrusxal and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
ProuTY] is absent because of death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROUTY], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 58, as follows: 


(No. 67 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 
Bartlett Edmondson Humphrey 
Bayh Engle Inouye 
Byrd, Va. Fong 
Cannon Gruening Long, La. 
Clark Long, Mo. 


McGovern Moss Thurmond 
McIntyre Nelson Young, Ohio 
ara Neuberger 
NAYS—58 
Aiken Ervin Pastore 
Allott Gore Pearson 
Anderson Hayden Pell 
Beall Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Bible Hill Ribicoff 
Boggs Holland Robertson 
Brewster Jackson Russell 
Burdick Johnston Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, Idaho Simpson 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Oase Keating Sparkman 
Chureh Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Symington 
Cotton Mansfield Talmadge 
Curtis McClellan Tower 
Dirksen Mechem Williams, Del 
Dominick Miller Williams, N.J. 
Dou Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland Mundt 
Ellender Muskie 
NOT VOTING—16 
Bennett Javits Prouty 
a Kefauver Scott 
Pulbright Magnuson Smathers 
Goldwater McGee Yarborough 
Hartke Metcalf 
Hruska Morse 
So Mr. McCartHy’s amendment was 
rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
regarding the supplemental appropria- 
tion request for the public works acceler- 
ation program. Am I correct in assum- 
ing that the approval of these funds for 
the public works acceleration program 
will not be allowed in any way to prej- 
udice building projects which have al- 
ready been authorized under the Gen- 
eral Services Administration program or 
for which funds will be appropriated in 
the Services Administration 
budget for fiscal year 1964? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Ohio is absolutely correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to which H.R. 5517 was referred, 
recommended the allowance of $1 million 
for the Migrant Health Act—Public Law 
87-692—-which was passed in the last 
Congress. 

The committee recommendation of $1 
million, is a reduction of $500,000 from 
the supplemental estimate, and an in- 
crease of $500,000 over the House allow- 
ance. 

These funds are critically needed for 
project grants to State health agencies 
to pay part of the cost of establishing 
and operating critically needed family 
health clinics for domestic migratory 
farm families. I, therefore, wish to ex- 
press my gratitude to the Appropriations 
Committee, and to the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island, for restoring $500,000 
of the $1 million reduction of the House 
allowance. 

Mr. President, applications for funds 
under the Health Act received by HEW 
from 24 States indicate an overall need 
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in excess of $2 million. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a letter from HEW explaining in detail 
the need for adequate funds for fiscal 
year 1963. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1963. 

Hon, Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR WILLTIAus: In response to 

your inquiry, there is demonstrated mini- 

mum need for $1.5 million in fiscal year 1963 

for support of health services under the 

Migrant Health Act (Public Law 87-692). 
Applications received to date from agencies 

in 24 States request Federal support for a 
total of $2,135,000. Your attention is called 
to the attached table. Of this amount, it is 
estimated that $1.5 million will be recom- 
mended for approval in fiscal year 1963, as 
indicated above. 

In view of these facts, it is apparent that 
the intent of Congress regarding the Migrant 
Health Act cannot be carried out without an 
appropriation commensurate with the need. 
We feel that it would be quite inaccurate to 
assume that the need relates only to the 
$200,000 in projects recommended for ap- 
proval by the review committee at its first 
meeting in January 1963. The remainder 
of the $1.5 million is expected to be approved 
at the next meeting of the committee on 
May 9-10. 

The delay in appropriating funds for the 
1963 fiscal year has already caused great in- 
convenience and concern to State and local 
health departments and other applicant 
agencies. Further delay will make it im- 
possible for some projects to get into opera- 
tion during the 1963 crop season. This will 
mean postponement for another full year of 
health services which are greatly needed by 
migrants and which the migrant health leg- 
islation enacted last year was designed to 
provide. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL Q. PETERSON, M.D., 
Chief, Division of Community 
Health Services. 


States jrom which statewide or local migrant 
health grant applications have been re- 
ceived, Apr. 29, 1963, and total amount 


requested 


$66, 748 
599, 642 
57, 433 
122, 452 
39, 805 
67, 760 
15, 045 
5, 800 
21,134 
52, 788 
6, 230 
130, 669 
1,300 
20, 735 
34,075 
64, 649 
393, 869 
22, 339 
59, 950 
47, 214 
236, 926 


2, 139, 012 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the facts presented in this 
document indicate that further reduc- 
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tions in the appropriation allowance for 
Public Law 87-692 would make it ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not impossible, for 
the migrant health program to operate 
as the Congress intended. 

Numerous State and local health agen- 
cies have requested funds and have taken 
great pains to develop health programs 
to benefit migrant farm families. Thus, 
a reduction of the present allowance of 
$1 million would not only make the 
migrant health program practically in- 
operable in the 1963 harvest season, but 
it would also impose an undue burden 
upon, and inconvenience, those States 
intending to participate in this worth- 
while program. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate my 
judgment that the $1 million allowance 
is absolutely critical to the effectiveness 
of the Migrant Health Act, and thank 
those responsible for insuring that this 
program will be in operation this sum- 
mer and alleviate the serious, extensive 
health problems that confront our Na- 
tion’s migratory farm families. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, as 
one of those who received a contribution 
in the amount of $100 from Mr. O’Don- 
nell during my 1960 campaign, I want 
to make my position perfectly clear. 

First of all I make absolutely no 
apology for this contribution. I do not 
know Mr. O’Donnell, nor did I have 
knowledge of his contribution to a Com- 
mittee receiving funds for my campaign. 

But even if I had known about this 
contribution, I would have accepted it. 

I strongly resent any implication that 
by so doing, I would be yielding my judg- 
ment on any vote to come before the 
Senate. 

My vote is not for sale on any issue no 
matter how many contributions I might 
have received from persons interested in 
that issue. I serve on the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and many farmers 
have contributed to my campaign, but 
that does not mean that any particular 
farmer or farm group controls my vote. 

I would not sell my vote for a million 
dollars to say nothing of selling out for a 
hundred bucks. 

If Mr. O'Donnell has violated any 
statute, he should be dealt with accord- 
ingly. But Members of the U.S. Congress 
whose campaign committees innocently 
accepted contributions from him should 
not be criticized in any manner. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AND 
ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL 12 O'CLOCK NOON TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, before 
the final vote on the bill, I should like 
to query the majority leader about the 
program for the remainder of the week 
and, insofar as he can state, for the first 
part of next week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader has had 
as much opportunity to look closely at 
the calendar as I have had, and I believe 
he has a pretty good idea of what the 
program is. 

At the conclusion of the disposition 
of the pending business, it is the inten- 
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tion of the leadership to move to con- 
sider Calendar No. 127, Senate bill 537 
to amend the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 to provide for more ef- 
fective evaluation of the fiscal require- 
ments of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States. 

Following consideration of that bill, 
it is the intention to proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 136, Senate 
bill 102 to amend title 28, United States 
Code, to provide for additional commis- 
sioners of the U.S. Court of Claims and 
for other purposes. 

Following conclusion of the considera- 
tion of that bill, it is intended to proceed 
to Calendar No. 146, Senate bill 874 to 
authorize the construction and equip- 
ping of buildings required in connec- 
tion with the operations of the Bureau 
of the Mint. 

There will be only a pro forma session 
tomorrow. There will be no votes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate adjourns to- 
day, it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TOMORROW UNTIL 12 O’CLOCK 
ON MONDAY, MAY 6 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourn tomorrow, it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. To repeat, there 
will be no votes tomorrow. There will 
be speeches, but nothing controversial. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5517) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 5517) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives 
thereon, and that the conferees on the 
8 of the Senate be appointed by the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. HoLLAND, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HILL, Mr, Youne of 
North Dakota, Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mr. 
Mur conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 


1963 


COMMENDATION OF SENATOR 
PASTORE 


Mr. ‘MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
before I yield the floor, I should like to 
take this occasion to compliment and 
commend the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
who, in the past several weeks, has been 
in charge of a number of pieces of legis- 
lation which have been passed by this 
body. He has shown his usual skill, his 
usual enthusiasm, and his usual vigor. 
I desire him to know that the leadership 
is deeply appreciative to him for the 
generalship, understanding, and knowl- 
edgeability which he has shown. He is 
indeed a great credit to his State, to our 
country, and to our party. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
thank the majority leader. He is always 
gracious and generous, 


MISSOURI FIRST IN BOTH 
MAJOR LEAGUES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
from time to time in recent years, the 
Senate has properly shown its concern 
for the vitality of our national pastime, 
baseball. 

Therefore, as evidence that things 
were never better in major league base- 
ball than they are today, at least from 
the viewpoint of the State of Missouri, 
I ask unanimous consent that today’s 
standings in the American and National 
Leagues, as recorded in the Washington 
Daily News, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the stand- 
ings were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STANDINGS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


AMENDMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 127, Senate 
bill 537. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 537) 
to amend the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 to provide for more effective 
evaluation of fiscal requirements of the 
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executive agencies of the Government of 
the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, no 
action will be taken on the bill tonight. 
I merely wish to have some business 
pending. 


THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES AND 
SURVIVAL—ADDRESS BY SENA- 
TOR HUMPHREY BEFORE CON- 
VENTION OF AMERICAN ORTHO- 
PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 7, 1963, it was my privilege to ad- 
dress the 40th annual convention of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association 
which met here in Washington. 

This great assembly of behavioral 
scientists from all over the Nation con- 
sidered, among other issues, the crucial 
problem of how best to apply the be- 
havioral sciences in the major issues of 
war and peace. 

REORGANIZATION SUBCOMMITTEE STUDY OF FED- 
ERAL RESEARCH 


It may be recalled that, for several 
years, the Senate Reorganization Sub- 
committee, of which I am privileged to 
be chairman, has made studies of overall 
research and development supported by 
the U.S. Government. 

As one phase, we have focused on a 
relatively underemphasized area of re- 
search—the study of man, himself. 

We have explored, for example, De- 
partment of Defense research on human 
motivation, human leadership, human 
reactions in combat, and on other issues. 
And we have looked in general at how 
civilian agencies study, how human be- 
ings learn, how they think, how they re- 
spond to neighbors, how they deal with 
friendship or hostility on the part of 
others. 

These issues are not what is sometimes 
labeled “academic.” They are issues 
which may involve the life of every home, 
every neighborhood, every community, 
and of the world itself. 

It comes as no news to anyone to state 
that Government research has been es- 
sentially concerned with the study of 
things, rather than the study of man. In 
the interest of national survival, we have 
tended to concentrate on weaponry 
through the physical and engineering 
sciences. 

But, we will prevent world war IIT not 
just by rockets, but by influencing what 
is in the minds of men on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S INTEREST 


I am pleased to report that the Presi- 
dent and his Office of Science and Tech- 
nology have demonstrated, what I be- 
lieve to be, the greatest interest ever 
shown at the highest levels of Govern- 
ment in the behavioral sciences. 

A Behavioral Sciences Panel of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee 
is now actively at work, following up on 
a previous excellent report which it had 
made to the President. 
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I congratulate the president, Dr. 
Jerome Wiesner, and the latter’s staff 
and associates. They and we know, 
however, that this Government has a 
Iong way to go toward fully mobilizing 
the behavioral sciences in the interest of 
man’s peace and freedom. 


TWO TABLES ON SUPPORT OF HUMAN SCIENCES 


As an indication; thereof, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Recor the text of two tables show- 
ing how much, or, as it may be properly 
interpreted, how little, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has been spending for research and 
development in the behavioral sciences. 

These figures were compiled by the 
National Science Foundation. With that 
agency’s kind cooperation, I am pub- 
lishing them in advance of their appear- 
ance in the forthcoming edition of Fed- 
eral Funds for Science, the annual report 
in which the Foundation summarizes 
Federal science expenditures. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
sums shown are very small in relation to 
the overall Federal budget of $14.7 bil- 
lion for research, development, testing, 
and evaluation in the 1963 fiscal year. 

I ask unanimous consent that, preced- 
ing this table, there appear the text of 
my address before the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association Convention. 

There being no objection, the address 
and tables were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES AND SURVIVAL 


(Address by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, before conven- 
tion of American Orthopsychiatric Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C., March 7, 1963) 
On March 4, 1933, a Nation, gripped with 

fear, heard Franklin Delano Roosevelt say, 

“The only thing we have to fear is fear it- 

self.” 

In March 1963, fear of a catastrophic de- 
pression has been eliminated to a great ex- 
tent. Fortunately, this Nation is on the 
march to fuller prosperity. 

But, fear of a different sort has increased. 
I refer to fear of international annihilation 
in a nuclear war. 

You have assembled in our Nation’s Capi- 
tal to come to grips with this and other fears. 

I welcome your vital role. You could hard- 
ly dedicate yourself to a greater goal. 

World peace is the world’s No. 1 priority. 
Reduction of tension is an indispensable pre- 
condition to an enduring peace. 

You of this audience have dedicated your 
lives to understanding the minds of men and 
helping them to deal with their problems. It 
is you, then, to whom Government should 
turn to help provide answers on the complex 
problems of human and group relations in in- 
ternational affairs. 

Our country urgently needs your counsel, 
advice, and judgment. 

OUR DESTINY MUST NOT BE MUTUAL 
ANNIHILATION 


Thirty years ago, Franklin Roosevelt said 
that this country “has a rendezvous with 
destiny.” 

And we do have a rendezvous in our time. 
But we should very specific about it. The 
rendezvous is not just with “destiny,” be- 
cause “destiny” implies alternatives; destiny 
can be either cruel or kind, favorable or un- 
favorable. 

Today, we can tolerate no alternatives to 


Our destiny must—I emphasize “must"”—be 
a triumphant one. Why? Because the al- 
ternative is no destiny at all. It could be in- 
ternational suicide in the ashes of a deva- 
stated planet. 
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We must conquer war, or war may obliter- 
ate mankind. 
But, we must do more than silence guns. 
MANKIND'S MANY FEARS 


We must enable men to face up to still 
other stern realities of day-to-day existence. 

Many fears plague mankind and the fears 
are not imaginary. 

Hundreds of millions of people in the 
emerging nations fear a tomorrow as bleak 
or worse than the misery of their today and 
yesterday. 

We must help these peoples conquer pov- 
erty, illiteracy, disease, malnutrition. Other- 
wise, mankind will fall prey to chaos and 
to those who would eagerly profit from chaos 
as a means to promote communism. We 
must above all help to instill hope. 


A RENDEZVOUS WITH HUMANITY 


In the remainder of the 1960's, this Na- 
tion has a rendezvous with humanity—suf- 
fering, downtrodden humanity. 

Arnold Toynbee has stated that the 20th 
century marks the first time in human his- 
tory that man could think of assisting his 
most distant neighbors. 

In effect, for the first time in human his- 
tory, we are in a position to enable all 
mankind to rendezvous with a kinder 


destiny. 

We can assist the landless to gain land, 
the homeless to find shelter, the jobless to 
earn their own way, the humiliated to 
achieve dignity, the uneducated to learn, 
the hungry to be fed. 

One such program is the historic Alliance 
for Progress. It will only succeed if there 
is a genuine alliance of human beings—not 
merely an alliance of diplomats, or of bank- 
ers, or of engineers—but of all human beings 
who have learned to communicate with one 
another, to understand one another, to help 
one another. 

Here is but one of many challenges to 
leadership in the behavioral sciences and by 
the behavioral sciences. 

Meanwhile, at home there is a rendezvous 
in the 50 States of this Union. 

THE ILL-CLAD, ILL-HOUSED, ILL-FED 

We can and must help our own people to 
achieve their highest birthright. 

Once, Franklin Roosevelt saw “one-third 
of a nation ill clad, ill housed, ill fed.“ To- 
day, our people are much better off. 

But millions still live in substandard 
dwellings; millions lack proper nutrition. 
Despite our prosperity, there are still for- 
gotten men. 

You who study these problems, you who 
belong to the helping professions, must help 
your political leaders to remember and work 
for these forgotten people. 


CHALLENGES IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Virtually everywhere we look, we see criti- 
cal in human relations: Deep 
racial tension, and not just in the South; 
millions of elderly, retired ctiizens, living 
not “golden years” but barren hours; vio- 
lence in our midst—2½ million crimes com- 
mitted in our land each year; a prison sys- 
tem which often breeds not “new men” but 
new offenses; avoidable bitterness in many 
of the relations between labor and manage- 
ment; anxiety because of job displacement, 
resulting from automation; 712 million 
dropouts from high school, anticipated in 
the 1960's. 

Every one of these problems can and must 
be met. None is insoluble. I do not, of 


we should accept these problems fatalisti- 

cally as if they “will be with us forever.” 
The conditions I have outlined are stains 

They must be cleansed by 
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offer, in cooperation with the Congress and 
the Federal agencies and with State and 
local government. 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S PROGRAM 


Legislation proposals on every one.of these 
“fronts” are now pending before the Con- 
gress, 

In the area of your deepest professional 
commitment, mental health, the boldest, 
most far-seeing program in American history 
has been offered by President John F. 
Kennedy. 

His recommendations, for example, for 
community mental health centers through- 
out the United States hold tremendous 
promise for preventive, diagnostic, curative, 
and restorative therapy. 


RAT RACE OR FULFILLMENT? 


But mental health, as the President well 
knows, is not merely a matter of reducing 
the enormous population in mental insti- 
tutions. 

It is a matter of helping to uplift the sense 
of well-being of our population as a whole. 
It is a matter of helping individuals to find 
meaning and joy in the life which many 
Americans now characterize as merely a “rat 
race.” 

How, then, can we gain greater satisfaction 
and sense of purpose in our daily life and 
our national life? It will take more than 
gadgets and technology to make America 
greater still—as great as she can be. It will 
require more than increasing the gross na- 
tional product and increasing the number of 
jobs, houses, schools, hospitals, playgrounds, 
roads, cultural centers, as important as these 
are. It will that man learn more 
about man; that he gain a better understand- 
ing of himself. 

True progress means more than under- 
standing and controlling our physical en- 
vironment. It means our social 
environment—abolishing, for example, urban 
blight and dealing effectively with suburban 
sprawl. 

It means more than gleaming new build- 
ings; it means making possible gleaming 
hearts and hopes. It means hands out- 
stretched to help and to share. 

Hands imply action. We need to get down 
to work to apply the knowledge which we 
already possess on helping human beings in 
distress. 

I am pleased that so many of you in this 
association have a reputation for working to 
change things. We need people to build 
bridges from research to community pro- 
grams, 

The bridges must lead from scientific sym- 
posia to the halls of Congress, to Federal 
office buildings, State legislatures, city halls, 
school boards, chambers of commerce, trade 
unions, service clubs, PTA's, churches and 
temples, neighborhoods, street corners, and 
every other arena of opinion and action. 

The united judgment of the psychiatric 
and allied healing arts must be heard from 
more than great conferences such as this, and 
but once a year. It must be heard and seen 
in action—in follow-through on the scene. 
That means wherever there is a battleground 
of social disorder or of human deprivation. 

PROVIDE SHORT- AND LONG-RANGE ANSWERS 

It is your job and mine to help find and 
provide answers to the great social problems 
now—this year—not just in some nebulous 
tomorrow. 

I believe fervently in long-range planning 
and programing. 

But there are millions of Americans who 
need our help now—today—and next month. 

So, the question is not only: “How can we 
remedy the desperate scarcity of profes- 
sional manpower in psychiatry by 10 years 
from now?” A 
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We recognize that it takes that long to 
add skilled personnel through undergraduate 
and postgraduate education. 

The question is also: “How can we make 
the best possible use of existing manpower 
and facilities right now? How can we adapt 
therapy, perhaps, so as to be able to get to 
some of the people waiting on the long lists 
for psychiatric and social work service— 
today?” 

To be specific on fust one small but terri- 
bly tragic social problem—some 25,000 
Americans will commit suicide this year. 
They will be dead by next January 1. Long- 
range actions in 1965 will not save them. 

But there is an infinite amount of other 
human heartbreak—of human to- 
day, in a vast variety of situations which 
commands our attention. 


MOST AGENCIES DO NOT USE BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENTISTS 

Fortunately, the U.S. Government is. get- 
ting into action. 

But, unfortunately, its direct use of the 
behavioral sciences, particularly psychology, 
tends to be confined to but one crucial 
agency—the National Institute for Mental 
Health. 

I emphasize “direct,” meaning, in this 
context, “action oriented” use. 

In my judgment, the U.S. Government 
needs more behavioral science research, but 
it also needs to put the research to work in 
shirt-sleeves action. 

One such action use, for example, has been 
the outstandingly successful role of psy- 
chologists in screening and training recruits 
for that great organization, the Peace Corps. 

SMALL RATIO OF RESEARCH SUPPORT 


A year and a half ago I directed the staff of 
the Reorganization Subcommittee, of which 
I am chairman, to analyze the extent to 
which the behavioral sciences receive sup- 
port in our overall governmental research 
program. The staff reported that in the 1960 
fiscal year: (a) The Federal Government was 
paying the bill for $1.9 billion in research 
and development; (b) of this sum, the be- 
havioral sciences received only $65 million, 
or 4 percent. This disproportionately low 
ratio has hardly improved since then. 

Current information compiled by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation shows that for 
the 1963 fiscal year, the Federal research 
allocation for human or behavioral sciences 
has increased to $83.8 million. This in- 
cludes: $44.6 million in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; $20.4 million 
in the Department of Defense; and $10 mil- 
lion in the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

The National Institute for Mental Health 
is doing the broadest gaged job—both in re- 
search and in community programs. 

The armed services are supporting re- 
search in leadership, in training, in human 
engineering. The Office of Education is 
studying learning, communication, motiva- 
tion. The National Science Foundation is 
supporting basic research in psychology and 
sociology. ‘The Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation is studying adjustment of the handi- 
capped. 

But the grand total of all such Federal 
support is dismally small in relation to the 
backlog of need. 

SPACE HAPPY OR EARTH SAD 

We are all aware of other needs in the 
physical sciences. Space allocations are 
passing the $6 billion mark. This Nation 
has an important stake in the vast adventure 
in outer space. 

But I know that I need not remind this 
audience that the most crucial space in the 
world is within the 3 pounds of the human 
brain. 

It is in this “Inner space” that we will find 
the key to man's fate. 
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You know how much is unexplored in the 
nature of man. You know how much this 
generation has suffered because man has not 
known how to live peaceably on this earth 
and enjoy it. 

This Nation must not, therefore, lose its 
sense of perspective over the exotic vistas of 
the stars. We must not become space happy 
and earth sad. 

There are 3 billion of us, spinning on this 
planet. There is no salvation for us on the 
Moon or Venus. 

We must work out our salvation here on 
earth—through this most fantastic of instru- 
ments—the human mind. 


NUCLEAR SWORD HANGS OVER MANKIND 


We can only estimate what tragedy might 
lie ahead unless man can learn, A nuclear 
sword of Damocles hangs over mankind. Two 
weeks ago, I felt how slim is the thread that 
holds the sword, as I observed the dead- 
locked nuclear test ban negotiations in 
Geneva. 

The behavioral sciences can help us re- 
solve the awesome dilemmas we face, 

We need them for what they know. We 
need them for research in what they do not 
know. And sometimes we need them just 
to tell us the difference. 

For today, as in times past, the rulers of 
modern countries may still on un- 
founded assumptions about the nature of 
man or the nature of the enemy. 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES AND DISARMAMENT 


A year ago, I called a roundtable confer- 
ence with representatives of the Defense De- 
partment and the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency. I asked them to use the skill 
and eagerness of behavioral scientists, so as 
to explore peaceful answers to international 
tensions. Since then, as a result of my con- 
ference, a joint panel has been set up. But 
ACDA has had so slim a research budget that 
it has not felt it could spare a nickel for 
Federal support of behavioral research to 
date 


From every standpoint, this is highly re- 
grettable. It is not just the physicist, the 
chemist, the biologist who can find new 
answers to the prevention of world war III; 
it is the psychiatrist, the psychologist, and 
allied professionals. 

From all these people we need not only 
facts, we need questions. We need new con- 
cepts. We need challenges to cherished 
dogmas. We need imagination. 

I urge you not to relax your individual 
and collective efforts to see that national 
decisions are made with the benefit of what 
we know about people—about human 
behavior. 


SPECIFIC ACTIONS THAT SHOULD BE TAKEN 


The highest scientific office of this land— 
the Office of the President's Science Adviser— 
is keenly aware of this need. Although a 
physical scientist, like all of his predeces- 
sors, Dr. Jerome Wiesner has given more 
impetus to high-level use of behavioral sci- 
entists than at any previous time. 

He and his able staff are, however, aware 
of the persistent “behavioral science gap” 
in Government. He knows that, although 
long committed to the concept, the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee still has 
no behavioral scientist; the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology still has no 
behavioral science committee. 

An outstanding report by Professor Neil 
Miller's panel did represent a landmark. 
Behavioral scientists have been used in other 
presidential panels. But continuity and 
action-orientation have often been lacking. 

Fortunately, the underrepresentation and 
underactivity of the behavioral sciences in 
the National „ of Sciences is now 
being The Academy will soon 
announce a new program for the behavioral 
sciences. 
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Let me add this point with respect to the 
Academy. 


CONGRESS SHOULD USE NATIONAL ACADEMY 


In these days the Congress, itself, is much 
interested in the problem of securing coun- 
sel from scientists. Many of the individual 
committees of the Congress have long used 
scientific panels or individual consultants. 
The record of congressional hearings con- 
tains considerable testimony by behavioral 
scientists on at least some of the key issues. 

But both continuity and better represen- 
tation of the behavioral sciences in the 
legislative branch are needed. A logical 
source to which we should turn is the Na- 
tional Academy. 

I learned to my surprise the other day 
that the National Academy of Sciences is 
available—not only for responses to “spot” 
requests, as I always knew, but for definitive 
reports of the type the Academy has fur- 
nished to the President and the Federal 
agencies, 

The Congress remembers that the Acad- 
emy was set up by President Lincoln as an 
advisory group to the President, and that it 
has served the executive departments on 
many occasions. But the Congress should 
now recognize that it, too, can use the 
Academy as a major resource “of its own”— 
so to speak. This means as an aid to the 
fulfillment of its constitutional responsi- 
bilities—as both a coequal partner of the 
executive branch and as a check and pal- 
ance, 

Since legislators try to be directly respon- 
sive to human needs, it is logical for repre- 
sentatives of the behavioral sciences to play 
a prominent part in any such program. 
pledge you that this political scientist wilt 
work to that end. 


NEED IN U.S, STATE DEPARTMENT 


I will work to the end too, that behavioral 
science shall be better represented in U.S. 
foreign relations. 

There should be a behavioral scientist in 
the Office of the Science Adviser to the Sec- 
retary of State. Behavioral scientists ought 
to be present as high-ranking officers in 
American embassies abroad. Behavioral 
scientists ought to serve as science attachés 
abroad. 

The State Department has used life scien- 
tists—biologists and physicians, but not be- 
havioral scientists to date. 

The Department should reach out for this 
crucial body of skills and insight. It should 
use them—not just for preparing reports— 
but for “on-the-firing-line” decision-making 
in day-to-day challenges. 

Meanwhile, in conjunction with the U.S. 
Information Agency, task forces in the State 
Department should give objective study to 
the manner in which the Russians and 
Communist Chinese are or are not successful 
in their use of psychology in the cold war. 


DEALING WITH NORMAL MEN OR PARANOIDS 


The often tragic history of the 20th cen- 
tury to date reveals that international affairs 
have been in the hands of some men of 
great ability and of many men of mediocre 
or almost no ability. 

What is more significant, however, history 
reveals that on occasion, world affairs have 
been in the hands of extremely neurotic 
persons—and sometimes great countries have 
been ruled by irrational madmen, There is 
no evidence that the State Department ever 
used a psychiatrist to help it in the problems 
of dealing with such persons as Adolf Hitler 
or Joseph Stalin. Yet some of your profes- 
sional colleagues have told me that Hitler was 
certainly paranoid and Stalin was to some 
degree pathological in his distrust of the 
outside world. 

It is not enough for Federal agencies to 
gather “personality folders” on present-day 
leaders of foreign countries, or future leaders. 
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I — 2 not doubt that there are thick files on 

Mr. Khrushchey and on those who may suc- 
ceed him some day, just as the Kremlin has 
thick dossiers on U.S. officialdom—present 
and future. 

The American need, as I see it, is to bring 
psychiatric judgment into the mainstream 
of evaluation and policymaking now. 

The U.S, Government uses giant computers 
for 24-hour-a-day, split-second North Amer- 
ican air and sea defense. But with all due 
respect to the electronic “brains,” the fact 
is that there are vast untapped resources of 
the human brain which are needed round- 
the-clock, too. 

Avoiding World War III is very much of 
a health problem; it is a psychiatric, psycho- 
logical, social, anthropologic, economic, mili- 
tary problem. 

It is a problem which commands the 
mobilization of every conceivable skill in 
human relations. 

There are “psychological gaps” in our time. 
This includes the gap between what we know 
and what we practice; between what we know 
we should know but don’t know and what 
we are in the process of learning. 

It is your task to help close these gaps. 


Federal obligations for total research for 
social sciences 


(Thousands of dollars} 


Fiscal years 


Departments 


Total, all departments. 


7 Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations. 
Civil Aeronantics Board 
Federal Aviation Agency. 
Federal Trade Commission... 
i, and Home Finance 
eee Congress 
National Teras and 
Space Administration 
National Science Foundation. 
n Business Administra- 


Office of Emergency Planning. 472 


Source: Federal Funds for Science, No, XI. 


Federal obligations for total research for 
psychology 
[Thousands of dollars] 


Departments 


Total, all agencies. 


Departmen MINET CO... 
8 ot Sereno Ch, 
Department of iy 
cation, and Welfare 
Civil Service Commission. --- 
Federal Aviation Agency... .- 
eee 1 and 
Administra 
onal | Science Foundation. 
terans’ Administration 1,6! 


1,951 1/926 


Source: Federal Funds for Science, No. XI. 


COMMON SITUS PICKETING: THE 
NEED FOR ONE LABOR LAW IN 
AMERICA, NOT TWO 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
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Humpurey], the assistant majority lead- 
er, and myself, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to amend section 
8(b) (4) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. 

This bill, the so-called common situs 
picketing legislation, would, if enacted, 
reverse the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Denver Building and Construction 
Trades Council case (341 U.S. 675). For 
over a decade, this decision has adversely 
affected thousands of building and con- 
struction trades workers throughout 
America and has resulted regrettably in 
two labor policies in this country: One 
which applies in an industrial plant, and 
another which applies on a jobsite. 

A Republican President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, first recommended that leg- 
islation be enacted along the precise 
lines we have offered today. That was in 
1954. He, and members of his adminis- 
tration acting on his behalf, repeated 
that recommendation on numerous sub- 
sequent occasions. 

A Democratic President, John F. Ken- 
nedy, as a Senator in 1959, coauthored 
with me, and some others in both parties, 
S. 2643 which sought to overcome the 
Denver decision. 

I mentioned that, as a result of the 
Denver decision, we have two labor poli- 
cies in America. The employees of a 
factory can engage in peaceful picketing 
in a labor dispute. That is their right 
under the law. Construction workers, on 
the other hand, are inequitably restricted 
in this basic freedom because of a tech- 
nicality in the law which did not take 
into account the special facts of the 
building and construction industry. 

In the construction industry, instead 
of one employer with different depart- 
ments for different kinds of work, there 
are numerous contractors on the jobsite 
doing different kinds of work. Yet, un- 
der the Denver decision, if the Electri- 
cians Union pickets a jobsite because 
of a dispute with the electrical contrac- 
tor and the bricklayers, carpenters, and 
other trades do not cross the picket line, 
it is held that the Electricians Union is 
guilty of causing a secondary boycott in 
violation of section 8(b)(4)(A) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act because the pickets are 
said to be inducing the bricklayers and 
other trades to strike with the object of 
compelling the prime contractor who em- 
ploys them to stop doing business with 
the electrical contractor. Yet it is legal 
for the electricians union representing 
electrician employees in a factory to 
picket the factory site even though the 
production and shipping room employees 
and employees represented by other 
unions in the factory refuse to cross the 
picket line. This is simply and patently 
unfair. Change in this decade-old in- 
justice is long overdue. 

I agree with the late, distinguished 
Senator Robert Taft who held that the 
secondary boycott should be outlawed 
when it injures the business of a third 
person who is wholly unconcerned in the 
disagreement. between an employer and 
his employees. The difficulty, however, 
is that this principle cannot reasonably 
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be applied to employers in the construc- 
tion industry. On a jobsite these em- 
ployers are either engaged as joint 
venturers or in the relationship of con- 
tractors and subcontractors in the work 
at that site. Thus, within the economic 
facts of this industry, these employers 
are neither “third persons” nor “wholly 
unconcerned” in a lawful labor dispute 
relating to higher wages, shorter hours, 
or better conditions of employment, or 
other lawful objectives by the employees 
at such site. The realities of the rela- 
tionships which exist at a jobsite simply 
refute any valid claim that any of these 
employers are neutral to any dispute 
which might occur on that site. 

On January 11, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower in a message to Congress recog- 
nized this fact when he stated that: 

The prohibitions in the act against sec- 
ondary boycotts are designed to protect in- 
nocent third parties from being injured in 
labor disputes that are not their concern. 
The true secondary boycott is indefensible 
and must not be permitted. The act must 
not, however, prohibit legitimate concerted 
activities against other than innocent par- 
ties. I recommend that the act be clarified 
by making it explicit that concerted action 

t * * * an employer on a construction 
project who, together with other employers, 
is engaged in work on the site of the pro- 
ject, will not be treated as a secondary boy- 
cott, 


This bill we now introduce is thus ex- 
actly the Eisenhower recommendation. 

This recommendation of a Republican 
President has had not only the endorse- 
ment of the executive council of the AFI 
CIO on behalf of the combined labor 
movement, of the various building and 
construction trades unions, but also of 
many building and construction contrac- 
tors as well. In 1960, officials of the 
Mason Contractors Association of Amer- 
ica, representing 2,000 affiliated mason 
contractors; the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association, representing more 
than 15,000 small electrical contracting 
concerns; and the Painting & Decorating 
Contractors of America as well as other 
individual contractors indicated their 
support for this corrective legislation to 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor which favorably reported this leg- 
islation. 

I think it is also important to note 
that in April 1949, when the National 
Labor Relations Board first rendered its 
administrative decision in the Denver 
Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil Case, the Taft-Hartley Act had been 
in effect for only 20 months. The NLRB 
had no previous experience with the 
building and construction industry be- 
cause it had not taken jurisdiction of 
this industry during the years 1935 to 
1947 when the Wagner Act was in effect. 

In 1959, when Congress, by the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act, added sections 8(e) 
and 8(f) to the National Labor Relations 
Act, it recognized that the typical build- 
ing and construction job or project is an 
integrated economic enterprise even 
though numerous different employers 
may be engaged in the performance of 
such work. 
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Mr. President, this inequality must be 
corrected. I do hope that the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
can at an early date hold a hearing to 
consider this measure and that the Ad- 
ministration will favorably urge such 
action. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill just introduced may be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1437) to amend section 
8(b) (4) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, introduced by Mr. 
HUMPHREY (for himself and Mr. 
KUCHEL), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8(b) (4) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, is amended to add the following 
proviso at the end thereof: “Provided fur- 
ther, That nothing contained in clause (B) 
of this paragraph (4) shall be construed to 
make unlawful, where not otherwise unlaw- 
ful, any strike or refusal to perform services 
at the site of the construction, alteration, 
painting, or repair of a building, structure, 
or other work and directed at any of sev- 
eral employers who are in the construction 
industry and are jointly engaged as joint 
venturers or in the relationship of contrac- 
tors and subcontractors in such construc- 
tion, alteration, painting, or repair at such 
site, and there is a labor dispute, not unlaw- 
ful under this Act or in violation of an 
existing collective bargaining contract, re- 
lating to the wages, hours, or other working 
conditions of employees employed at such 
site by any of such employers, provided that 
in the case of any such site which is lo- 
cated at any military facility or installation 
of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, or which 
is located at a facility or installation of any 
other department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment if a major purpose of such facility 
or installation is, or will be, the develop- 
ment, production, testing, firing, or launch- 
ing of munitions, weapons, missiles, or space 
vehicles, prior written notice of intent to 
strike or to refuse to perform services of 
not less than ten days shall be given by 
the labor organization involved to the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, to 
any State or territorial agency established 
to mediate and conciliate disputes within 
the State or territory where such site is 
located, to the several employers who are 
jointly engaged at such site, to the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force or other department or 
agency of the Government concerned with 
the particular facility or installation, and to 
any national or international labor organi- 
zation of which the labor organization in- 
volved is an affiliate. The notice require- 
ments of the preceding proviso are in 
addition to, and not in lieu of the notice re- 
quirements prescribed by section 8 (d) of the 
Act.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to my able 
friend. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy and 
proud to be associated with the dis- 
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tinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia in the introduction of this pro- 
posed legislation. As I recall, the same 
legislation was once introduced by the 
then Senator from Massachusetts, now 
the President of the United States, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, along with the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. It is a rare privi- 
lege for me now to be a cosponsor with 
the Senator from California of remedial 
legislation. It is remedial because, as 
labor-management relations have de- 
veloped in this country, it has been found 
that there were certain weaknesses in 
the Labor-Management Act. One of 
them is in respect to what we call situs 
picketing. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The proposed leg- 
islation we have introduced would cor- 
rect that weakness, which I think is an 
inequity in the law. It is a proposal 
which has brought support by respon- 
sible officials of Government and re- 
sponsible representatives in labor and in 
management. 

I commend the Senator for his initia- 
tive in this matter. He and I. have 
talked about it a number of times. We 
have consulted with labor lawyers as 
well as with members of the construc- 
tion industry. I believe if we can get 
action on this proposed legislation it will 
do much to relieve certain tensions in 
the labor-management field. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend 
from Minnesota. I am glad to join him 
in sponsoring this proposed legislation. 

Basically, the bill would cure, as the 
Senator has suggested, an inequity in the 
law. We should have in this Nation one 
labor policy applying to men and women 
who toil for a living in this country. 
We have, regrettably, two labor policies 
with respect to the area covered by our 
proposed legislation. 

I very much hope that we may look 
forward to early hearings on this pro- 
posed legislation, because it is in the 
interest of the people. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not believe 
there is need for further comment. The 
Senator’s statement on the introduction 
of the bill is one in which I join. I know 
the Senator will permit me to do so. 
There is no need for burdening the REC- 
orp with additional, explanatory infor- 
mation or material about our bill. It 
is a good bill. 

I join with the Senator in urging upon 
the appropriate committee, the com- 
mittee chairman, and subcommittee 
chairman to hold prompt hearings. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CANCER 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in the 
Congress and throughout the land, much 
time and energy is devoted to discussing 
and planning the national defense, 
This is as it should be, for America must 
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be strong and well-fortified against any 
possible foreign aggression. 

But, the Nation must also be alerted 
to an internal threat more deadly than 
an H-bomb and more sinister than a 
network of spies. This enemy kills more 
Americans every year than the number 
of our servicemen who were killed during 
World War II. The menace is not 90 
miles from our shores, but in our very 
midst, actively at work to destroy our 
people. This enemy’s name is not Cas- 
tro—but cancer. 

While it is more dramatic to speak of 
the great danger which threatens 
America in a superbomb which can 
annihilate hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple at a time, we cannot turn our backs 
on the millions of Americans who, if 
present trends continue, are foredoomed 
to die of cancer. This is not a problem 
for which there is allocated $50 billion 
a year as for national defense, but one 
on which the Federal Government 
spends less than $1 per American or $150 
million annually. 

No matter how strongly we feel about 
the threat of communism to our way of 
life, not all of us can take up arms and 
enter the fray. Similarly, few of us have 
been blessed with the ability to be in the 
vanguard of research scientists and med- 
ical men who meet this enemy daily and 
strive to conquer it. But each of us is 
charged with the obligation of supplying 
the money, material, and moral support 
needed, both for an adequate defense of 
our Nation, and for an all-out war on 
cancer. 

America is justly proud of the fine 
doctors and research scientists who are 
our strongest defense against the enemy. 
We all know that one day complete 
victory will be achieved and we are 
pleased and hopeful each time a battle 
is won. 

We have made progress and the future 
is promising. Twenty years ago, only 
one out of every seven cancer victims 
was cured. Today, the figure is one out 
of every three. But it could be better— 
it must be better. The facile approach 
to the problem would be simply to say 
“Give more money to the National In- 
stitutes of Health.” But, we have been 
doing that and still we are told that 
the cure for cancer is decades away. 

Each year, for example, the President 
asks the Congress for certain appro- 
priations to operate the National Cancer 
Institute, and to make possible the 
awarding of a number of research 
grants. Almost every year, the Con- 
gress oversubscribes the President’s re- 
quest. We are willing to spend any 
amount to cure cancer, but we need the 
guidance of experts to tell us where the 
money can do the most good. We also 
need to alert the public to the fact that 
this is truly a national emergency which, 
if present trends continue, will even- 
tually strike one out of every four per- 
sons in the United States. 

Perhaps we need a shift in emphasis 
and a new approach. Without doubt, 
in the words of Dr. Sidney Farber of the 
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Harvard Medical School, “we need to 
make a master blueprint of our resources 
in manpower, building, equipment, and 
private financial support of research, to 
give us a clear picture of the deficiencies 
which must be met.” 

With this objective in mind, I will to- 
morrow introduce a resolution calling 
upon the President to convene a White 
House Conference on Cancer, patterned 
after previous White House Conferences 
such as those on children and youth 
and on narcotics addiction. 

Years ago, I was among those who 
called for the convening of a White 
House Conference on Narcotics Addic- 
tion. This meeting, which was finally 
called last October brought together 
hundreds of experts in this field and 
made possible an unprecedented ex- 
change of ideas and information about 
this health and social problem. One of 
my own bills (S. 863) was, in fact, a di- 
rect result of my having attended the 
Conference and acted upon a suggestion 
presented there. I believe the same re- 
sults can be achieved at a cancer 
conference. 

More specifically, I expect that such a 
conference would be attended by Ameri- 
can medical men and scientists, repre- 
sentatives of the Congress, Government 
agencies, universities and private foun- 
dations, an appropriate number of recent 
recipients of Federal grants for cancer 
research, officials of the World Health 
Organization and cancer experts from 
foreign nations. 

Their recommendations should cover 
the following points: 

First. A plan to outline how Federal, 
State and private financial resources can 
best be spent to insure cooperative ef- 
forts and maximum use of available 
facilities; 

Second. Means of encouraging suffi- 
cient technicians, scientists and medical 
personnel to enter the field; 

Third. Machinery for a continuing 
consultation between scientists in the 
United States and other nations, in order 
to obtain the maximum international 
cooperation, working through existing 
United Nations facilities as well as en- 
gaging in unilateral contact and consul- 
tation when the facts or situation so 
require. 

Mr. President, in the name of 40 mil- 
lion Americans whose lives will be dev- 
astated by this disease, I urge prompt 
passage of this resolution and speedy 
mobilization of all our resources in this 
effort. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
I move that the Senate now stand in ad- 
journment until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 29 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, 
until tomorrow, Thursday, May 2, 1963, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate May 1, 1963: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Adm. Jerauld Wright, U.S. Navy, retired, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to China. 

Chester Bowles, of Connecticut, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to India. 
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E. Allan Lightner, Jr., of Maine, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the United Kingdom of Libya. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 1 to the class 
indicated: 

To be career ministers 


Aaron S. Brown, of New Hampshire. 
Henry A. Byroade, of Indiana. 
Fulton Freeman, of California. 
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Graham A. Martin, of Florida. 


The nominations beginning Bryan R. 
Frisbie, of California, for reappointment in 
the Foreign Service as a Foreign Service offi- 
cer of class 3, a consul, and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America, and ending Raymond Villemarette, 
of Louisiana, to be a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of Amer- 
ica, which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD on April 4, 1963. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Tribute to a Dedicated Educator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in the span of a few recent 
years, Richmond Heights in the 22d Con- 
gressional District of Ohio has become 
one of the most rapidly developing sub- 
urbs in the State, and with a population 
increase exceeding 500 percent it has 
grown from a village to city status. 

To provide adequate educational fa- 
cilities for the influx of children, the 
village school had to be enlarged quickly 
to the proportions necessary to meet the 
needs of a city. It was a tremendous 
challenge and one man, Russell R. Fair, 
in a great measure is responsible for the 
successful transition. 

Thirty-five years ago Mr. Fair was one 
of the 2 teachers in the Richmond 
Heights Village School of 3 rooms and 
50 pupils in grades 1 through 8. He has 
served the cause of education contin- 
uously and will retire after the current 
school year. Through progressive study 
and professional associations Mr. Fair 
augmented his knowledge and skills in 
the matters pertaining to public instruc- 
tion and administration. In the Rich- 
mond Heights local school district he 
advanced from teacher to principal and 
in 1958 was elevated to the high office of 
superintendent. 

Implemented by his knowledgeable 
leadership the school system will soon 
be complete. It now has 40 rooms, well- 
equipped chemistry and physics labora- 
tories, 44 teachers, 16 clerical and serv- 
ice personnel, a guidance counselor, an 
excellent library, a librarian, a large 
cafeteria and student enrollment of 678 
in kindergarten through eighth grade 
and 249 in high school. The value of the 
physical assets exceeds $1,600,000 and 
the school is operating on a budget of 
$529,000. 

As an educator, Superintendent Fair 
was dedicated to the educational welfare 
of the students, their needs were his 
primary interest and concern. As an 
administrator he exercised vision and in- 
telligent application of sound moral 
principles. He wisely evaluated the 
qualifications of each new staff member. 
As a financier he objectively analyzed 
the criteria involved in the various ex- 


pansions of the school before submitting 
a recommendation for a levy or bond is- 
sue. He consistently maintained that 
the taxpayer be given the maximum 
value obtainable for each tax dollar ex- 
pended. As a public servant he was al- 
ways acutely conscious of his obligation 
to the community, the school, and its 
program. 

Superintendent Fair served with in- 
tegrity and efficiency in all areas of his 
many responsibilities. Public service 
rendered on such a lofty plane of proper 
motivation and conduct deserves high 
recognition and deep, humble gratitude. 
Thank you, Mr. Fair, for an exacting 
task well done. Best wishes for good 
health and happiness in your retire- 
ment. 


Marine Corps Weekly Friday Evening 
Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today received by mail an invitation from 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
and I have been informed that all Mem- 
bers of Congress have or will shortly re- 
ceive similar invitations. It is concern- 
ing this matter that I desire to make a 
few remarks. 

In the 188 years since the dedicated 
and freedom-loving farmers of Lexing- 
ton and Concord startled the world with 
their strong defense of the ideals of an 
independent Nation, there have been 
many demonstrations of the patriotic 
ardor which was so important to the 
establishment of this country. It is per- 
haps unfortunate that all of us cannot 
daily demonstrate to our neighbors that 
we are individually possessed of those 
beliefs which have contributed so sig- 
nificantly to the moral and physical 
strength which has always characterized 
this Nation and its citizens. With the 
expansion of our interests on the in- 
ternational scene, there has been a tend- 
ency to concentrate our thoughts on 
domestic economy and international di- 
plomacy. As a result, I think we often 
overlook the basic yet profound princi- 
ples which transformed our land from 
one which was suppressed and exploited 


into one which is dynamic and ever de- 
voted to the liberty of its citizens. 

To remind us of our heritage and in- 
still in our children the basic values of 
the American way of life we have erected 
many memorials to our great leaders and 
patriots. ‘Though inspiration can be 
found in these monuments, it is perhaps 
more meaningful to discover a living link 
with the spirit of 1775. Within a few 
short blocks of this Capitol there is an 
event each Friday which dramatically 
displays the qualities which inspired the 
minutemen and have continued to be the 
fundamental force behind each succeed- 
ing generation of Americans. 

In dress uniform adorned with colorful 
medals which they are honored to wear 
for distinguished service to their country, 
the marines of the Marine barracks, 
Eighth and I Streets SE., conduct an 
evening parade each Friday from mid- 
May until late September. This hour- 
long ceremony is held on the parade 
ground surrounded by buildings and tra- 
ditions which began over 160 years ago. 
On a quiet June afternoon in 1801, Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson rode on horse- 
back from the Executive Mansion into 
Southeast Washington and directed that 
a marine barracks be established in the 
exact area where it stands today. In 
this weekly review our marines are able 
to demonstrate the virtues of loyalty, 
soldierly bearing, and sincere devotion 
to the ideals of America which we hold in 
such high esteem. 

Upon entering the barracks one is 
transported instantly from the bustling 
city to a quiet tree-lined area surrounded 
by reminders of an earlier era. At the 
north end of the parade ground is the 
Commandant’s house currently occupied 
by Gen. David M. Shoup. This remark- 
able residence, built in 1801, is consid- 
ered to be the oldest continually occu- 
pied Federal structure in the Capital City. 
To the east and south stands the bar- 
racks itself with its three ramparts look- 
ing much like a small walled city. From 
9 p.m. when the brilliantly shined brass 
ship’s bell is sounded sharply, the parade 
is performed with great skill and pre- 
cision, 

The drama which exists throughout 
this famous ceremony is very evident as 
the celebrated drum and bugle corps 
plays a slow march and moves across the 
length of the parade field, returns to its 
original position, and sounds “Retreat.” 
At this point, everyone stands, raises his 
eyes to the floodlit sky, and watches the 
American flag slowly lowered as the na- 
tional anthem is played. Perhaps no- 
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where else in America is our national 
color lowered at the end of the day with 
such dignity, respect, and meaning. 

The evening concludes when the com- 
bined elements of the Marine Band and 
Drum and Bugle Corps play an orches- 
tration of taps under dimmed floodlights. 
The whole barracks area then becomes 
completely dark and a taps echo is 
sounded by a lone bugler who is out of 
sight but whose music reaches the very 
depths of every individual who hears it. 

In all respects, this weekly Friday eve- 
ning parade commands admiration for 
its color and precision but it is its un- 
usual quality of regenerating a sense of 
pride in and love for America which set 
it apart from other reminders of a citi- 
zens responsibility to his nation. Icom- 
mend this masterful presentation to the 
attention of all Members of this distin- 
guished legislative body and urge each 
of you and your visitors to accept this 
invitation to spend a truly rewarding 
evening at the Marine barracks. The 
event passes all too soon but its impact 
will certainly remain with you always. 


The 75th Anniversary of the Chartering 
of Temple University, Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr, TOLL. Mr. Speaker, in 1861, the 
year which ushered in one of the mighti- 
est upheavals in American history, a 
young sophomore at Yale answered the 
call of his country and joined “Lincoln’s 
Army.” From 1862 to 1864 this brilliant 
youth of stable New England ancestry 
marched with the boys in blue. Graphic 
stories from the pen of Russell Conwell, 
vividly depicting the horrors of the war, 
earned for him a position as cub reporter 
and ultimately an around the world trip 
as foreign correspondent for the New 
York Tribune and the Boston Traveler. 

Enroute from Baghdad to Ninevah, on 
the banks of the Tigris River a Turkish 
guide, emulating the timeworn customs 
of his progenitors, wove endless tales for 
the entertainment of his American 
tourists. Ever alert, young Conwell was 
deeply impressed by a legend about a 
wealthy Persian farmer, one Ali Hafed, 
who, lured by the stories of a Buddhist 
priest, deserted his fruitful lands to wan- 
der in search of fabulous wealth in 
mythical diamond fields. Far and wide 
he roamed, footsore and weary. Youth 
and wealth dwindled into nothingness 
and Ali Hafed, aged and discouraged, 
died an unhappy pauper. 

“And so,” said the guide, “after search- 
ing far and wide, for many years, Ali 
Hafed, reduced to poverty, disappointed 
and disillusioned, died, far from home. 
Not long after, the fabulous diamonds, 
acres of them, in the search for which 
Ali Hafed had devoted his life, were 
found on his own land.” Having fin- 
ished his story, the Turkish guide chat- 
tered on in an effort to amuse his Amer- 
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ican patrons. But the seeds of a great 
truth had been sown in a strong mind. 

To the guide and other tourists this 
was just another story, but to the young 
correspondent it was a lesson in life. To 
him it said, “Your diamonds are not in 
far distant mountains or in yonder seas; 
they are in your own backyard, if you 
but dig for them.” Russell Conwell re- 
turned to America. 

During the ensuing years Conwell 
sowed the seeds of service which reaped 
for him his harvest of opportunities. As 
a lawyer in Boston, at the age of 36, he 
was consulted for advice concerning the 
disposal of a bankrupt church in Lex- 
ington. With ready sympathy he deter- 
mined that the church should not be 
sold, but rebuilt. How he was ordained 
and accepted his first charge in that 
church; how a certain deacon who came 
to hear him invited him to a struggling 
Philadelphia pastorate at the salary of 
$800 a year; how, with 57 cents, he 
opened the building fund for the Baptist 
Temple; all these and many more were 
episodes illustrative of a great spirit and 
a remarkable vision. 

One evening after the Baptist Temple 
had become a reality, a young man went 
to Dr. Conwell in his study, expressed a 
desire to prepare for the ministry, and 
asked for advice. Always welcoming the 
opportunity to help someone, Dr. Con- 
well offered to teach him 1 night a 
week. Could he bring some friends? 
As many as he wished. On the ap- 
pointed evening, seven earnest young 
men appeared. Here were Conwell’s dia- 
monds, here at his home, in his own 
community, in Philadelphia. 

That was in 1884. Within a short 
time the services of other teachers were 
enlisted and it was necessary to rent a 
room, then a building, then two. Within 
4 years the group had grown from 7 to 
590 students, a college charter was se- 
cured and Dr. Conwell took office as the 
first president. 

Meanwhile Dr. Conwell had utilized 
the old fable to help his enterprise. His 
famous lecture, “Acres of Diamonds,” 
was first given at a reunion of some of 
his old Civil War comrades, as he him- 
self described it, “a mere accidental ad- 
dress.” But it was called for again and 
again. It encouraged everyone to “do 
what you can with what you have where 
you are today.” After each lecture, 
some worthy student received a check 
to help him continue his education. 

It was 75 years ago, on May 12, 1888, 
that Dr. Conwell secured the charter of 
Temple College. This was the beginning 
of a university which today has an en- 
rollment of almost 31,000. 

No one can now say with certainty 
that Dr. Conwell envisioned a university 
in his attempt to help one young man, 
though it is known that he had long 
pondered the problem of those denied 
an education in the usual way. 

It is certain, however, that the young 
men and young women who attended 
those early classes soon became Dr. Con- 
well’s “Diamonds,” just as the educa- 
tional facilities he offered them became 
their Acres of Diamonds. 

In 1891, the College of Liberal Arts 
established a day department and ob- 
tained the power to confer degrees. 
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By now, the increasing popularity of 
Dr. Conwell’s doctrine of “education for 
all” brought such a large student body 
that it became necessary to build Temple 
College Building and acquire several 
halls and dwellings adjacent to it. 

The growth of the university proceeded 
with the same extraordinary rapidity. 
Throughout the years, the different 
units and divisions came into existence 
as follows: in 1891, the Samaritan Hos- 
pital—now the Temple University Hos- 
pital; in 1893, the School of Theology; 
in 1895, the School of Law; in 1901, the 
School of Medicine and the School of 
Pharmacy; in 1907, the School of Den- 
tistry—formerly the Philadelphia Den- 
tal College, one of the oldest and largest 
institutions of its kind in the United 
States—and the Garretson Hospital— 
Hospital of Oral Surgery and a part of 
the Philadelphia Dental College; in 1913, 
the School of Music; in 1915, the School 
of Chiropody; in 1918, the School of 
Commerce—now the School of Business 
and Public Administration; in 1919, the 
College of Education; in 1921, the Eve- 
ning Technical Institute, the School of 
Oral Hygiene, and the Greatheart Hos- 
pital—Maternity Department of the 
Medical School; in 1935, the Stella Elkins 
Tyler School of Fine Arts; in 1945, the 
Day Technical Institute; in 1948, the 
Community College; and in 1950 the 
School of Medical Technology. 

During the administration of the sec- 
ond president, Charles E. Beury, who was 
appointed in 1925 to succeed the founder, 
the university continued its advance- 
ment in educational improvement and 
physical expansion. In addition to the 
divisions which were formed during this 
period, other notable achievements were 
the building of a stadium; the rehabili- 
tation of the professional schools; the 
building of Carnell Hall, a 12-story 
recitation building; a new and well- 
equipped medical school housing several 
important clinics and laboratories; the 
building of Mitten Hall, a beautifully 
and handsomely furnished student rec- 
reation center; and construction of the 
Sullivan Memorial Library. 

On September 26, 1941, Robert Liv- 
ingston Johnson was elected as the third 
president of Temple University. 

In 1946, in an attempt to provide for 
the increasing influx of students, Temple 
University opened two new under- 
graduate centers. As a supplement to 
these centers, Cedarbrook, a freshman 
unit, was opened in 1947. By the addi- 
tion of these college centers, hundreds 
of students, who could not have attended 
college, were given the opportunity to 
begin classes. 

At the present time, the Cedarbrook 
Center houses the Community College 
where terminal courses are offered for 
students who wish training for specific 
objectives, but are unable to take 4-year 
programs. 

In 1956, Temple University’s building 
program accelerated. A new hospital 
building, an 8-story outpatient build- 
ing, and an ancillary service building 
were added to the medical school facili- 
ties. 

During the summer, classes were held 
for the first time in Curtis Hall, a newly 
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constructed classroom building. Mod- 
ern in design and completely air-condi- 
tioned, Curtis Hall added 50 classrooms 
to university facilities. 

Also in 1956, construction was com- 
pleted on Peabody Hall, a new dormitory 
for women. 

Barton Hall, the new science building, 
was completed in 1960, and Johnson 
Hall, a new dormitory for men, was 
opened in 1961. A new chemistry build- 
ing is virtually complete. 

With these projects, Temple Univer- 
sity is well advanced in its extensive de- 
velopment program which, eventually, 
will encompass a 40-acre tract. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Millard E. 
Gladfelter, elected president in 1959, 
Temple University continues to fulfill a 
distinct purpose built upon the ideal of 
Russell H. Conwell, “to make an educa- 
tion possible for all young men and 
young women who have good minds and 
the will to work.” 

A permanent planning committee 
keeps its fingers on the pulse of the times 
and continually recommends new offer- 
ings as well as changes in curriculums 
and methods. As it observes its diamond 
jubilee, Temple University is a growing 
institution, growing in outlook as well as 
in size, in usefulness and in the determi- 
nation to unearth the acres of diamonds 
yet uncovered. 


A Tribute to Cyril and Methodius, on the 
Occasion of the 1100th Anniversary of 
the Conversion of the Slavs to 


Christianity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a world 
that is currently engaged in a struggle 
between the God-fearing decency of de- 
mocracy and the godless outrage of com- 
munism, it is highly rewarding to look 
back upon Christian history, that we may 
point up deeds of glory involving those 
persons dedicated to the will of God. In 
this way, we are able to trace, in part, 
the career of Christianity, and to draw 
from that story the strength inherent 
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therein. This is an old Christian custom, 
particularly popular with the Slav peo- 
ple of eastern Europe, and one that has 
served them well over the centuries. 

As. a people, the Slavs have always 
sought in this way to emphasize their 
devotion to the Lord and to Christian 
teachings, by hailing the names of their 
great apostles, Cyril and Methodius, 
whose work in behalf of Christianity, 
1,100 years ago, entitles them to saint- 
hood and world recognition, 

Cyril and Methodius were brothers, 
born in Thessalonica in the years 827 
and 826, respectively. Although they 
came from a family long established in 
politics, and were thereby in a position 
to serve as senators, both of them re- 
jected political honors in order to enter 
the church, and thereupon went to live 
in a monastery. In time Cyril was called 
upon by the Emperor Michael III to go 
among the Khazars, a Tartar people 
theretofore devoted to the pagan re- 
ligion, and teach Christianity to all who 
were willing to hear him. This required 
of Cyril that he learn the language of 
the Khazars before he even could begin 
his task. But learn the language he did, 
and in short time was busily engaged in 
the process of converting the Khazars to 
the Christian belief. 

Meanwhile, a call was received from 
the Bulgarians of Thrace and Moesia, 
and Methodius was sent to minister to 
their needs. He, too, was highly success- 
ful, baptising Bogoris, King of the Bul- 
garians, and with the blessing of the 
monarch, evangelizing hundreds and 
thousands of the Bulgarian people. 

At the request of Rastislav, Duke of 
Moravia, the brothers next entered the 
Slavic countries within the Moravian do- 
main. German missionaries already had 
sought to convert the Moravians, without 
success. It was known, however, that 
the Germans’ inability to speak the 
Slavonic language was largely responsi- 
ble for their failure in this regard. On 
account of their vast lingual abilities, 
Cyril and Methodius were chosen to try 
again where the German missionaries 
had failed. In preparation, they com- 
piled a Slavonic translation of the Scrip- 
tures and chief liturgical books, and by 
their services in the mother tongue were 
able to win the hearts of the Slav people. 

Following their success in Moravia, 
the brothers were called to Rome to ex- 
plain their teaching technique to their 
superiors. Here Cyril died, in the year 
869, at the age of 42, thereby depriving 
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the world of one of its great teachers and 
great linguists. And yet, before passing, 
he had played so great a part in the 
lives of the people of eastern Europe 
that their descendents were never to 
forget him. Indeed, the Scriptures and 
the chief liturgical works translated by 
the brothers into the Slavonic language 
became the foundation of all Slavonic 
literature. Moreover, the Cyrilic alpha- 
bet, modified out of the Greek by Cyril, 
superseded the more ancient Slavonic 
alphabet over a wide area. 

At the request of the Moravian princes, 
Rastislav and Svatopluk, and the Slav 
Prince Kocel of Pannonia, the Roman 
Emperor Adrian II formed an arch- 
diocese of Moravia and Pannonia, de- 
clared it independent of the German 
church, and appointed Methodius arch- 
bishop. 

In the capacity of archbishop, Metho- 
dius became a highly controversial 
figure in consequence of his insistence 
upon using the Slavonic language in the 
liturgy. Time and again jealous priests 
denounced his conduct to the Pope, 
charging him with unorthodoxy and 
misinterpretation. And yet, notwith- 
standing temporary doubts arising from 
all the accusations, the Pope was obliged 
to stand behind the work of Methodius, 
in the knowledge that he was succeeding 
in spreading the word of the Lord, where 
no one else, save his departed brother, 
had managed to succeed in even the 
slightest degree. 

Following many years of strenuous 
labor in behalf of the Almighty, 
Methodius passed away on April 6, in the 
year 885, but not before he was able to 
recommend a Moravian disciple, Gorazd, 
as his own successor. 

In former times the feasts of Saints 
Cyril and Methodius were celebrated in 
Bohemia and Moravia on March 9, but 
the date was changed by Pius IX to July 
5. Leo XIII, by his Encyclical “Grande 
Munus” of September 30, 1880, extended 
the feast to the universal church. 

To everyone concerned with the world- 
wide struggle for men’s minds, the deeds 
of Cyril and Methodius have always 
stood forth as symbols of God-fearing 
labor and love. Even unto this day, in 
the regions where Cyril and Methodius 
lived out their lives, the work of Christ 
goes on, in the face of great obstacles. 
Nor will it ever be any different, so long 
as the Slav people retain their love for 
the Almighty, which is another way of 
saying forever. 


SENATE 


TRHURS DAY, May 2, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, who art the center and 
soul of every sphere, and yet to each 
trusting heart how near, in Thee we live 
and move and have our being. Let not 


any callousness on our part make Thy 
presence unreal to us. Wherever good- 
ness is, or truth, or beauty, there Thou 
art. 

Make sensitive our spirits, that know- 
ing Thy grace and power, we may be 
cleansed and strengthened. 

With all our imperfections and fallible 
judgments, grant unto us a compassion 
for others which understands and pities 
and forgives. 

In their ministry in public affairs, may 
Thy servants here be so strengthened 
with might that the tyranny of major- 
ities and the tirades of minorities may 


be equally impotent to sway them from 
the right, as Thou dost give them to see 
the right. 

Undergird us all, we pray, wherever 
we stand in these days of destiny, with 
the glorious vision of eternal values 
which have supported men before us 
who sought ends too great to be reached 
in their own lifetime. 

We ask it, O Father of our spirits, who 
hath been our dwelling place in all gen- 
erations, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, in whom Thou hast freely 
given us all things. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 1, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 3872. An act to increase the lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, to extend the period within 
which the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton may exercise its functions, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 5207. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 3872. An act to increase the lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, to extend the period within 
which the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton may exercise its functions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 5207. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize 
additional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions were authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nomination on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of - 
executive business. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomination 
on the Executive Calendar will be stated. 


ARMY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Brig. Gen. Paul Leonard Kleiver, 
Army National Guard of the United 
States, to be a Reserve commissioned of- 
ficer of the Army, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, sections 
593 (a) and 3392, with the rank of major 
general, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON TRANSFER OF FUNDS BY NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting pursuant to law, 
on the transfer of fiscal year 1963 research, 
development and operation funds to the fis- 
cal year 1963 construction of facilities ap- 
propriation, and the use of such funds to 
acquire certain land adjacent to the General 
Dynamics/Astronautics Plant No. 71, San 
Diego, Calif., and the construction thereon 
of a combined systems test stand; to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF 
PROGRAM FOR STOCKPILING METALLURGICAL- 
GRADE MANGANESE ORE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of certain aspects 
of the program for stockpiling metallurgical- 
grade manganese ore, Office of Emergency 
Planning, Executive Office of the President 
and General Services Administration, dated 
April 1963 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


Report ON REVIEW OF EXCESSIVE COST OF 
LEASING COMPARED WITH BUYING CERTAIN 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
BY DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of the excessive 
cost of leasing compared with buying certain 
electronic data processing equipment by the 
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Department of the Air Force, dated April 

1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Government Operations. 

REPORT ON PAYMENT OF INSUFFICIENT RENTAL 
BY CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP., Woop-Rincz, 
N.J., FOR COMMERCIAL USE OF GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED FACILITIES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on payment of insufficient 
rental by Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wright Aero- 
nautical Division, Wood-Ridge, N.J., for com- 
mercial use of Government-owned facilities 
furnished by the Department of the Air 
Force, dated April 1963 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. KENNEDY) : 
Resolution of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLA- 
TION To INCREASE ALLOWABLE EARNINGS OF 
Persons RECEIVING SOCIAL SECURITY BENE- 
Fits From $1,200 To $2,000 
“Whereas under present law, persons re- 

ceiving social security benefits are not per- 

mitted to earn more than 61,200 in any one 
year without a decrease in payments re- 
ceived by them; and 

“Whereas many of the persons receiving 
such payments are totally dependent upon 
them; and 

“Whereas an increase of allowable annual 
earnings from $1,200 to $2,000 will enable 
such persons to retain their self-respect: 

Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 

sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress 

of the United States to enact legislation to 
increase allowable earnings of persons re- 
ceiving social security benefits from $1,200 to 
$2,000; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted forthwith by the secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth to the President 
of the United States, to the Presiding Officer 
of each branch of the Congress, and to the 

Members thereof from the Commonwealth. 
“Adopted by the house of representatives 

April 3, 1963. 

“WILLIAM C. MAIRS, 

“Clerk. 
“Adopted by the senate, in concurrence, 

April 8, 1963. 

“THOMAS A, CHADWICK, 
“Clerk, 
“Attest: 
“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 
Resolution of the General Court of the 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 

Committee on Government Operations: 

“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN FAVOR OF THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A DEPARTMENT OF URBAN 
AFFAIRS IN THE PRESIDENT'S CABINET 
“Whereas the guidance, assistance and 

supervision of the Federal Government is 
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required in the increasingly complex and 
vital areas of city planning, urban renewal, 
traffic control, slum clearance, city admin- 
istration, and those matters especially per- 
taining to the social and economic well-being 
of urban areas; and 
“Whereas the creation of a Department of 
Urban Affairs in the President's Cabinet 
would assure uniformity of action, eliminate 
overlapping functions, and insure an inte- 
grated program; and 
“Whereas the guidance within the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet would aid inestimably in the 
financing of such projects, thus promising 
relief from burdensome taxation: Therefore 
be it 
“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 
the United States to take such action as may 
be necessary to establish a Department of 
Urban Affairs in the President's Cabinet; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from the Commonwealth. 
“Adopted by the house of representatives 
April 3, 1963. 
“WILLIAM C. s 
“Clerk. 
“Adopted by the senate, in concurrence, 
April 9, 1963. 
“THOMAS A, CHADWICK, 
“Clerk. 
“Attest: 
“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate resolutions of the General 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, identical with the foregoing, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations.) 


Resolution of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO PROPOSE AN 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES PERMITTING THE RECITAL OF 
VOLUNTARY PRAYERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“Whereas in a recent case, of Engle v. 
Vitale, the Supreme Court of the United 
States declared the use of a voluntary prayer 
as prepared by the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York to be unconstitutional; 
and 

“Whereas in an earlier case, Zorach v. 
Clauson, the Supreme Court of the United 
States said: We are a religious people whose 
5 presuppose a Supreme Being’; 


— the latter decision expresses a 
truth which goes back to the very begin- 
nings of this Nation and which has been 
cherished by the vast majority of the people 
of our country to the present time; and 

“Whereas it is the will and desire of this 
vast majority to recognize the existence of 
God and our dependence on Him; and 
“Whereas it is their belief that there is 
great need to instill in the hearts and 

of our youth proper respect and rev- 
ce to a Supreme Being; and 
“Whereas the recital of voluntary prayers 
the public schools will accomplish that 
purpose and will help maintain traditions 
cherished by so many of our citizens: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress 
of the United States to propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States permitting the recital of voluntary 


an 
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prayers. in the public schools; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be transmitted forthwith by the sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth to the President 


of the United States, to the Presiding Officer’ 


of each branch of the Congress and to the 
Members thereof from the Commonwealth. 
“Adopted by the house of representatives, 
April 3, 1963. 
“WILLIAM C. MAIERS, 
“Clerk. 
“Adopted by the senate, in concurrence, 
April 8, 1963. 
“THOMAS A. CHADWICK, 
“Clerk. 
“Attest: 
“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth,” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate resolutions of the General 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, identical with the foregoing, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary.) 

Resolution of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES TO ENACT LEGISLATION 


“Whereas there exists an urgent need to 
allow persons suffering from tuberculosis and 
mental illness to be eligible for public as- 
sistance on the same basis as those suffer- 
ing from other types of illness: and 

“Whereas at the Governors’ Conference 
held in Chicago in November 1961, Senator 
John E. Powers, the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, strongly advocated Fed- 
eral assistance for State mental health pro- 
grams; and 

“Whereas in May 1962, at the suggestion 
of Senator Powers the Massachusetts Con- 
ference on Mental Health unanimously 
passed a resolution urging him to request 
the President's Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, of which he is a 
member, to study the advisability of Federal 
public assistance ts for mental and 
tubercular patients in public institutions, 
which request was subsequently granted, re- 
sulting in a current study by said commis- 
sion of such assistance grants; and 

“Whereas H.R. 3809, now pending before 
the Congress, provides for the inclusion of 
mentally ill and tubercular patients for pub- 
lic assistance, which will qualify the Com- 
monwealth for an estimated $25 million in 
Federal grants; Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact H.R, 3809 
or similar legislation which provides for the 
eligibility of persons suffering from tuber- 
culosis and mental illness for public assist- 
ance payments, including medical assistance; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
these resolutions to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of the Congress, and to each 
Member thereof from the Commonwealth. 

“Adopted by the senate April 17, 1963. 

"THOMAS A. i 
“Clerk. 


“Adopted by the house of representatives, 


“Kevin H. WHrre, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


May. 2 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; ordered to 
lie on the table: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED States To GRANT FEDERAL AID 


“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to grant Federal aid or assist- 
ance to urban and metropolitan mass trans- 
portation facilities by granting or providing 
Federal assistance for the purchase of pas- 
senger equipment, and the purchase of ac- 
quisition by publicly owned authorities of 
rights-of-way and for the installation, con- 
struction and improvement of said rights-of- 
way, so as to provide essential facilities to 
meet the mass transportation needs of the 
urban and metropolitan areas of this coun- 
try; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of the Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from the Commonwealth. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
April 10, 1963. 

“WILLIAM C. MATERS, 
“Clerk. 

"Adopted by the senate, in concurrence, 
April 15, 1963. 

“THomas A. CHADWICK, 
“Clerk, 

“Attest: 

“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate resolutions of the General 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, identical with the foregoing, 
which were ordered to lie on the table.) 


REPORT ENTITLED “THE MIGRA- 
TORY FARM LABOR PROBLEM IN 
THE UNITED STATES”—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 167) 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I ask unanimous 
consent to submit a report entitled “The 
Migratory Farm Labor Problem in the 
United States,” pursuant to Senate Res- 
olution 273, 87th Congress, 2d session, as 
amended, together with individual views. 

I ask that the report, together with 
the individual views of the Senator from 
Texas, be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from New Jersey. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1438. A bill to regulate agricultural and 
forestry imports, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CarLson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 1439. A bill for the relief of Glenn C. 
Deitz and others; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . 


JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 1440. A bill to amend section 110(d) 
of the Housing Act of 1949; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1441. A bill aughorizing the establish- 
ment of the Pig War National Monument; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. Macnuson) (by request): 

S. 1442. A bill to provide for the closing of 
the roll of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Colville Indian Reservation preparatory to 
submission of proposed legislation for the 
termination of Federal supervision over the 
property and affairs of the Confederated 
Tribes and their members, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1443. A bill to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
relative to the return of certain alien prop- 
erty interests; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

S. 1444. A bill to amend section 305(f) of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 with respect to the waiver of proprie- 
tary interests of the United States in inven- 
tions; to the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. STENNIS): 
S. 1445. A bill for the relief of Archie L. 


Dickson, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr, DODD: 


S. 1446. A bill for the relief of Andreina 

Viselli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1447. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to maintain records of fraudulent 
and other unethical business practices; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatinc when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 1448. A bill for the relief of the Shel- 
burne Harbor Ship & Marine Construction 
Co., Inc.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1449. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the first 
Union Health Center in the United States 
by the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr, HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 1450. A bill for the relief of Basilio 
King, his wife, and their children; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (by request) : 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution establishing 
a national shrine commission to select and 
procure a site and formulate plans for the 
construction of a permanent memorial 
building in memory of the veterans of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


RESOLUTIONS 


AMENDMENT OF SENATE RESOLU- 
TION 79 


Mr. SYMINGTON submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 132); which 
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was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 79, 
agreed to March 14, 1963, is amended by 
striking out May 1, 1963” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “May 31, 1963.” 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CANCER 


Mr. KEATING submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 133) for a White House Con- 
ference on Cancer, which was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
welfare. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. KEATING, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, im- 
ports of agricultural and forestry prod- 
ucts are causing serious concern to our 
domestic industries, and are adding sub- 
stantially and unnecessarily to the cost 
of the price-support programs. 

Domestic prices are at low levels in 
relation to parity, and do not provide a 
fair return for the labor and investment 
of farmers. Yet, even at these low levels, 
our domestic prices are substantially 
above world price levels. 

The effect of this, of course, is to draw 
world surpluses to our domestic markets. 
In the case of products subject to price- 
support programs, failure to regulate 
these imports amounts to little less than 
an attempt to support world prices. 

Congress has authorized import con- 
trols to prevent unregulated imports 
from interfering with and breaking 
down the agricultural programs which 
Congress has set up in an effort to im- 
prove the lot of the American farmer. 
However, controls under the present 
laws have not proven adequate in ac- 
tual operation. The procedure is cum- 
bersome and time consuming, and the 
results have not been satisfactory. Leg- 
islation is needed to provide a more di- 
rect and effective means of controlling 
these imports. 

The bill I am introducing is designed 
to put a stop to this waste of money and 
to this disruption of American markets 
by giving the Secretary of Agriculture 
adequate authority to act in such 
matters. 

Since the administration of our domes- 
tic agricultural programs is under the 
Secretary of Agriculture, it is appro- 
priate to arm him with adequate and 
effective authority to prevent imports 
from unduly burdening and undermin- 
ing those programs. He should have 
both responsibility and authority in such 
matters, and should then be held ac- 
countable for any injury to the support 
programs which he permits to occur. 

The bill recognizes that there may be 
instances in which the admission of 
extra imports may be desirable because 
of foreign political considerations. The 
President would be authorized to admit 
these; but the added cost to the support 
program of bringing in additional sur- 
plus products would be charged to the 
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appropriate foreign program, not to the 
price-support program. 

We have encountered no end of trou- 
ble under the present law, through eva- 
sion or circumvention of the import 
quotas. This is because the import 
quotas regulate only a defined article. 
By simply varying the article slightly, 
the quotas can be, and have been, evaded. 
This situation would be remedied by the 
bill by reversing the process and by ex- 
cluding articles not encompassed in the 
quota definition. This would require 
the evasive article to get a quota before 
it could be admitted, and would stop the 
present practice of bringing in large 
quantities of evasive imports until the 
present slow and cumbersome procedure 
can be used to stop them. 

In the case of dairy products, a total 
import quota would be established for 
butterfat and for nonfat milk solids, 
without regard to the form in which they 
might be imported. This also would 
help to prevent evasion of the import 
regulations. 

This proposed legislation is needed 
now, to correct an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion which is resulting in unnecessary 
costs, under the price-support program, 
of millions of dollars a year. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I introduce 
the bill, for appropriate reference; and 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and a statement on this sub- 
ject be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1438) to regulate agricul- 
tural and forestry imports, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. CARLSON, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Agricultural and 
Forestry Imports Act”. 

Sec. 2. No imports of agricultural or fores- 
try products shall be admitted to the United 
States for consumption except pursuant to 
authorizations issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act. 

Sec. 3. No such authorization shall be is- 
sued by the Secretary which would result 
in total imports for consumption of any 
agricultural or forestry product in any cal- 
endar year in excess of the total average 
annual quantity thereof which was admitted 
for consumption during the five calendar 
years 1956 through 1960. 

Sec. 4. The President may authorize, in 
the national interest, an additional quantity 
of imports of any agricultural or forestry 
product the importation of which is regu- 
lated under this Act. Additional imports 
authorized under this section shall be ad- 
mitted for consumption under special au- 
thorizations issued by the Secretary. When- 
ever additional imports shall be admitted for 
consumption under this section, the Secre- 
tary shall remove from the domestic market 
a corresponding quantity of articles the sales 
or other outlets for which are affected by 
such imports. The cost of removing such 
articles from the domestic market shall be 
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computed separately and shall not be charged 
to any agricultural program. 

Sec, 5. The Secretary may prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
for the effective administration of this Act. 

Sec. 6, Agricultural or forestry products 
for the purposes of this Act shall include 
lumber, plywood, and such other forestry 
commodities or products as the Secretary 
may designate; milk, dairy products, and any 
other article containing 10 per centum or 
more of butterfat, nonfat milk solids, or any 
combination of the two; and any other agri- 
cultural commodity or product the importa- 
tion of which the Secretary finds would 
hinder or burden any domestic agricultural 
program authorized by Congress. 

Sec. 7. Import controls under this Act shall 
supplement import controls under section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and shall 
apply to articles mot actually being con- 
trolled at the time by quantitative limita- 
tions under said section 22 or which are 
being controlled by such quantitative limi- 
tations but at levels which permit a greater 
quantity of imports than those prescribed 
by this Act. 

Sac. 8. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3, in the case of milk, dairy products, 
and any other article containing 10 per 
centum or more of butterfat, nonfat milk 
solids, or any combination of the two, the 
total quantity of butterfat and the total 
quantity of nonfat milk solids, without re- 
gard to the form, combination, mixture, or 
article In which such butterfat or nonfat 
milk solids may appear, which may be im- 
ported for consumption in any calendar year 
shall not exceed the total average annual 
quantities thereof, respectively, which were 
admitted for consumption during the five cal- 
endar years 1956 through 1960. The Sec- 
retary may allocate such portions of such 
total quantities to such articles or classes 
of articles as he deems appropriate. Im- 
ports under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act shall be included in the 
computations of such total quantities under 
this section and imports under said section 
22 shall be taken into consideration by the 
Secretary in allocating such total quantities 
of butterfat and nonfat milk solids to specific 
articles or classes of articles. 


The statement presented by Mr. CARL- 
son is as follows: 


Import CONTROLS 


Effective import controls are essential to 
the success of any agricultural program for 
dairy farmers. Total supply in relation to 
demand includes imports as well as domestic 
production. To the extent that domestic 
production exceeds demand, imports add di- 
rectly to the volume of the surplus. 

Domestic dairy prices, even at present low 
levels in relation to parity, are far above 
world price levels. At the same time, large 
supplies of dairy products are available in the 
world markets, In the absence of import 
controls, these supplies, of course, would be 
drawn to the more attractive U.S. market. 
The imports would displace outlets for 
domestic production and force additional 
amounts of domestic production into the 
hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
under the support program. 

Any attempt to stabilize domestic dairy 
prices at fair levels without import controls 
would, in effect, be a world price support 
operation and would invite the dumping of 
world surpluses on our shores, 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the Common Market has, as a 
part of its plan of operation, a program to 
improve the lot of its own agricultural pro- 
ducers in relation to the rest of the economy, 
One of the objectives is to raise agricultural 
prices to more equitable levels, This will re- 
sult in internal price levels which will be 
above world price levels, 
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Thus the Common Market is now con- 
fronted with the same problem which we have 
had to face for.many years. Internal prices 
cannot be maintained above world price 
levels unless imports are controlled and ex- 
ports are subsidized. 

The Common Market nations are meeting 
this problem effectively...They are setting 
up import levies to offset the difference be- 
tween internal and external prices and are 
setting up export subsidies to enable a fair 
share of their production to move into world 
export trade at competitive world price levels. 

Tronically, some of these same nations that 
are now acting effectively to protect their 
own agricultural economy are the same na- 
tions that in the past have strongly opposed 
any attempt by the United States to protect 
our own farmers in much the same manner. 

At the present time our domestic agricul- 
tural programs are protected against a de- 
structive level of imports by quotas estab- 
lished under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

Under this section, whenever imports are 
interfering with a price-support program, 
the Secretary of Agriculture can request 
the President to take action. If the 
President agrees, he refers the matter 
to the Tariff Commission for a hearing and 
recommendation. If the Tariff Commission 
finds that controls are needed, it makes a 
recommendation to that effect to the Presi- 
dent. If the President agrees with the Tariff 
Commission finding and recommendation, he 
may impose controls. 

Imports may not be reduced under section 
22 to a level lower than 50 percent of the 
volume which came in during a prior repre- 
sentative perlod. This protects foreign na- 
tions to that extent and is in lieu of other 
considerations, such as foreign trade policies 
and international relations. 

The following import controls are cur- 
rently in effect under section 22: 


[In pounds] 


Italian-type cows milk cheese. 


11, 500, 100 


Most of the section 22 quotas were estab- 
lished in 1953 when controls were trans- 
ferred from section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950. 

Prior to 1953, controls had been used in a 

limited sense under the Second War Powers 
Act and under the Defense Production Act. 
During the period 1942 to 1948, controls were 
used to conserve shipping and to prevent 
fats needed in allied countries from being 
drawn to the higher priced U.S. market, 
Controls on butter were continued from 1948 
to 1951 to permit the liquidation of Gov- 
ernment stocks, and from 1951 to 1953 to 
prevent an unnecessary burden on the price 
support program, 
As a result of the hearings in 1953, con- 
trols were transferred to section 22 on butter 
and Gn jena ͤ vb 
products mentioned above. 

The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mended, in 1953, that the butter quota in- 
clude also the butter equivalent of butteroil 
and cream containing 45 percent or more of 
butterfat. 

The Tariff Commission declined to accept 
this recommendation and thus left open a 
hole in the dike through which the first 
great evasion of the quotas was destined to 
take place a few years later. 
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Enterprising importers and foreign nations 
were not long in discovering and taking ad- 
vantage of the weakness in the Tariff Com- 
mission recommendation. 

In 1956, a pilot shipment of butteroil 
cleared customs, and by the end of the year 
18 million pounds containing over 99 per- 
cent butterfat had been imported. Before 
controls were imposed, another 600,000 
pounds came in. These imports were equiv- 
alent to 3 million pounds of butter, which 
at the support price of approximately 60 
cents per pound, resulted in an unnecessary 
and added cost to the support program esti- 
mated at $1.8 million. 

In 1957, an annual quota of 1.2 million 
pounds of butteroil was established under 
section 22. This is the equivalent of 1.5 
million pounds of butter per year. With 
price supports at around 60 cents, this has 
been a continual, annual drain on the U.S. 
Treasury and an unn burden on the 
price-support program of almost $1 million 
a year ($900,000). 

The butteroil proclamation likewise was 
weak and inconclusive and an open invita- 
tion to further evasion. It applied only to 
butter substitutes, including butteroil, con- 
taining 45 percent or more of butterfat and 
classifiable under paragraph 709 of the Tariff 
Act. 

The U.S. Customs Court ruled last year 
that butteroil is not classifiable under. para- 
graph 709 but under paragraph 52. An ap- 
peal from this ruling has now been dis- 
missed, thus leaving the ruling stand. The 
effect of this is to take butteroll out from 
under the quota since the quota only ap- 
plies to products dutiable under paragraph 
709. 

By a strange freak of fate, this may oper- 
ate to the disadvantage of the importers, be- 
cause a subsequent zero quota on exylone 
m'y now be applicable to butteroil and thus 
exclude further im; 5 

A way to avoid the poorly worded butteroil 
quota had been devised by the importers be- 
fore the quota was ever issued, 

The letter from the President setting the 
scope ot the butteroil hearing in terms of 

ph 709 went to the Tariff Commission 
November 17, 1956. In less than 2 weeks, on 
November 28, 1956, the first pilot shipment 
of exylone arrived. 

Exylone is a slight variation of butteroll. 
The imports contained 76.6 percent butter- 
fat, 15.2 percent moisture, 8.2 percent sugar, 
and a trace of flavor, These ingredients do 
not affect the use of the butterfat in ice 


cream, 

The pilot shipment was not classified un- 
der paragraph 709 and the basis for circum- 
vention of the butteroil quota was estab- 
lished. 

By the time the Tariff Commission and 
the President got around to controlling the 
butteroil imports in April of 1957, approxi- 
mately 2.5 million pounds of exylone had 
already come in through the new break in 
the dike, 

A month after the butteroil proclamation 
was signed, the President had to start a new 
proceeding before the Tariff Commission on 
exylone. 

This time the Tariff Commission refused 
to grant an annual quota based on prior im- 
ports and set a zero quota. 

Approximately 9 million pounds of exylone 
were entered before the shipments were 
stopped. It is estimated that the cost of 
removing an equivalent amount of butter 
from the market resulted in an added and 
unnecessary cost to the support program of 
approximately $5 million. 

The exylone proclamation, like its pred- 
ecessors, was weak and incomplete. It ap- 
plied to articles containing 45 percent or 
more of butterfat, thus inviting evasion by 
articles 44 percent butterfat. 

Two months after the exylone proclama- 
tion was signed, the importers were working 
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on a product containing 44 percent butterfat 
and more sugar, 42 percent, with moisture 
about 14 percent. However, this product 
became involved in the sugar quota and 
imports were delayed until this was cleared. 
The new mixture is called Junex (junior 
exylone). 

About 2.5 million pounds of Junex were 
imported in 1961 and about 2.9 million 
pounds in 1962. This represents imports of 
the equivalent of approximately 3 million 
pounds of butter. It is estimated that these 
imports have added an unnecessary cost 
to the support program of about $1.8 million. 

There are no controls on this product and 
no limits on the additional amounts which 
can come in; nor has any action yet been 
taken to do anything about them. 

Even more destructive at the present time 
are imports of fresh cream. These are dis- 
placing market outlets for domestic cream, 
thus forcing the product of our own farms 
into butter for sale to CCC at less desirable 
prices. 

The cream imports contain 44 percent 
butterfat and come in through the gap in 
the exylone quota which the Tariff Commis- 
sion created when it recommended that 
the exylone quota apply only to articles 
con: 45 percent or more of butterfat. 

Cream imports in 1962 are estimated at 
1.25 million pounds. We understand that 
about 1.7 million pounds have come in since 
the first of the year and that another 132,000 
pounds were scheduled to arrive in San Fran- 
cisco this March 19. The estimated cost of 
removing an equivalent volume of domestic 
production is estimated at approximately $1 
million in added and unnecessary cost to the 
support program. 

As in the case of Junex, there are no limits 
on the amount which can be imported at 
extra cost to the support program nor has 
any action been taken to establish controls. 

A further example of the inadequate oper- 
ation of section 22 developed in 1955. The 
quota on Italian type cheese instead of being 
worded in reasonably comprehensive terms 
applies only to such cheeses made from cows’ 
milk and in original loaves. This was evaded 
by adding a very small percentage of sheeps’ 
milk until Food and Drug stopped it and by. 
cutting the loaves through the middle and 
then putting them back together again. 

A hearing on this issue was held in 1955, 
but the error has not been corrected. 

In April of 1959, the Tariff Commission 
turned down a request that the quota on 
Edam and Gouda cheese be reviewed for the 
purpose of permitting greater imports, 

In October of the same year, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommended that the 
quota be increased because the supply- 
demand relationship was beginning to show 
improvement. This was done notwith- 
standing the fact that total cheese imports 
for 1959 were running at a level approxi- 
mately equal to 8 . purchases made 
under the support p 

Following a Seats 8 the Tariff Com- 
mission, the quota on imports of Edam and 
Gouda was increased from 4,600,200 pounds 
to 9,200,400 pounds and the quota on Italian 
type cheese was increased from 9,200,100 
pounds to 11,500,100 pounds. 

The added cost to the American taxpayer 
and the support of these additional 
imports is estimated at approximately $3 
million per year. 

As indicated above, this increase was based 
on the fact that some improvement was 
beginning to appear in the domestic supply- 
demand picture. Since that time the situa- 
tion changed for the worse to such an ex- 
tent that rigid production quotas were 
recommended for domestic producers. 
Nevertheless, not one thing has been done 
to return these quotas to their original level. 

With respect to this increase in the quotas, 
the federation said, “If imports are to be 
increased each time and agricultural pro- 
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gram shows some improvement, then all 
efforts to get American agriculture on its 
own feet become quite hopeless, In such a 
case, the minimum floor becomes a ceiling 
above which the domestic producer can 
never hope to rise.” 

In 1961, a hearing was held before the 
Tariff Commission to determine whether 


changed conditions would permit an increase 


in the quotas for Blue Mold cheese and 
Cheddar cheese without impairing the price 
muppar program. 

The Tariff Commission found that any in- 
crease in the quotas for either of these 
types of cheeses would result in material 
interference with the support program, 
The Commission pointed out that quotas al- 
ready in effect under section 22 permitted 
total imports equal to about 9 percent of 
total Government price support purchases 
for 1960. 

Notwithstanding this finding of the Com- 
mission, the Blue Mold quota was increased 
in March 1962 from 4,167,000 pounds to 5,- 
017,000 pounds. The estimated added an- 
nual cost. of this increase to the support 
program is $315,000. 

Another example of fiddling while Rome 
burns appears in the imports of Colby cheese. 
This is a slight variation from — es y= 
cheese. Because of the narrow 
that quota, Colby is not subject to 5 
Cheddar quota. Colby cheese has never been 
a normal import into the United States. 
However, since it can be used to avold the 
quota on Cheddar cheese, the volume of im- 
ports began to rise at an alarming rate about 
1958. 

In January of 1958, the federation re- 
quested the Secretary of Agriculture to take 
action under section 22 to control these im- 
ports and prevent unnecessary cost to the 
support program. 

In June of 1959, we renewed this request, 
pointing out that imports of Colby cheese 
from January through April of that year 
were equal to about 20 percent of the Ched- 
dar cheese purchased during that period by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

In May of 1961, we again renewed our re- 
quest. Colby imports for February of that 
year had reached a level of 3 million pounds 
for 1 month. We estimated that imports 
at this level were equivalent to added charges 
to the support program of approximately $1 
million per month. Although imports for 
subsequent months leveled off, imports in 
calendar 1961 were 15.6 million pounds. The 
request for action on Colby cheese imports 
was renewed also in October and December 
of 1961. 

In March 1962, the President announced 
that New Zealand had agreed to limit its ex- 
ports of Colby cheese to the United States 
to 11,600,000 pounds for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, and to 6,720,000 pounds 
for the year July 1, 1962, to June 30, 1963. 
Any effectiveness of this agreement was 
promptly scuttled by other nations, and 
imports of Colby cheese in calendar year 
1962 were over 12 million pounds. 

The added and unnecessary annual cost 
to the support program of removing a 
quantity of domestic production equal to 
that for which a market has been displaced 
by Colby imports of 12 million pounds per 
year is estimated at $4.7 million. 

This is particularly significant, because no 
effective action has been taken in 5 years, 
a small problem has been tted to be- 
come a big one, and the end is not in sight. 

The Federation has recommended two 
methods to stop the evasion of the quotas 
and make section 22 an effective protection 
of the support programs as Congress in- 
tended it should be. 

As long as quotas are set on listed prod- 
ucts with inadequate and narrow descrip- 
tions, there is an opportunity to evade the 
quotas by some variation of the product. 
This a new hearing with expense 
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and loss of time and permits imports to 
impair the support program before action 
is completed. 

One recommendation we have made is that 
this be reversed so as to bar all dairy prod- 
ucts except those for which a quota is 
established. Then new products would 
have the burden of justifying their impor- 
tation through a hearing before the imports 
could be brought in, This would be effective 
to stop evasion such as we have experienced 
in the past and at the same time would 
permit quotas for any product if it were 
shown that its importation at a specified 
level would not add unnecessary cost to the 
support program. 

Another recommendation we have made 
is that a limit be placed on total imports 
of milk fat and on total imports of milk 
solids, not fat. 

The authority for import controls under 
section 22 relating to protection of the sup- 
port programs should be vested in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, since these programs 
are administered by him, without going 
through the cumbersome Tariff Commission 
proceedings. Then the Secretary should be 
required to report separately the cost of 
the support programs resulting from im- 
ports and should be held accountable for 
any increased costs resulting from his fail- 
ure to invoke the authority Congress has 
given him. 

A draft of a bill to accomplish these ob- 
jectives has been prepared and is attached. 
We recommend that it be given your earnest 
consideration. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 305(f) OF 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to amend section 305(f) of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 with respect to the waiver of pro- 
prietary interests of the United States in 
inventions, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received; and, without objection, the 
bill will be referred to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

The bill (S. 1444) to amend section 
305(f) of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958 with respect to the 
waiver of proprietary interests of the 
United States in inventions, introduced 
by Mr. Morse, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, those 
who attended the recent Small Business 
Committee hearings on patent policy 
were made keenly aware of several fun- 
damental questions now before the 
Congress. 

As Senators LONG, KEFAUVER, and MET- 
car have pointed out to the Senate this 
year, Congress has a long and unbroken 
record of legislating in favor of retain- 
ing, in behalf of the taxpayer, the pat- 
ents and information which arise out of 
research and development projects 
financed by Federal tax money. 

BACKGROUND: CONSISTENT CONGRESSIONAL 

POLICY 

Among the acts that provide for such 
retention of title by the Government are 
the Housing Act of 1946, the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, as 
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well as the Coal Research Act, Saline 
Water Act, Helium Act, and Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act. 

These statutes rest upon the estab- 
lished and tested common law principle 
that when an agent or employee is hired 
to do a job, the work product should 
properly belong to his employer. 

The importance of this policy to our 
economy and to the American taxpayer 
can be judged by the fact that last year, 
the Federal Government spent $14.5 bil- 
lion employing people to do research and 
development work. This amount con- 
stitutes about 70 percent of all research 
expenditures in the country. Further, 
both the amounts devoted to research 
and development, and the proportion of 
such amounts furnished by the Federal 
Government have risen steeply as our 
country has entered the “race for space.“ 

Government space research, which 
stood at $3.1 billion in 1962—all agen- 
cies—will rise to $5.5 billion in 1963, and 
this is estimated to constitute 90 percent 
of the research in the space field. 

Previous to the autumn of 1962, there 
had been an administrative departure 
from the consistent congressional policy 
of protection of the taxpayer by the De- 
partment of Defense. On January 28, 
1963, Representative Hoxirrerp, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Operations, brought to the atten- 
tion of NASA a report of the Comptroller 
General which read, in part, as follows: 

The research and development nature of 
the work in the ballistic missile program pro- 
vides the contractors * * * with the oppor- 
tunity to obtain many patents in new areas 
of great potential significance. 


This report went on to note that one 
company performing on research and 
development contracts for the Air Force 
acquired 11 patents which the company 
considered sufficiently basic and impor- 
tant to provide the basis for a new indus- 
try or an entirely new product line. This 
company also acquired 69 patents con- 
sidered of secondary importance. An- 
other firm, 90 percent of whose business 
has been Government research and de- 
velopment, has boosted its net worth 
from $750,000 to $350 million in 17 years. 

These facts demonstrate that innu- 
merable patents, which are already 
valued at millions of dollars and will be 
worth millions more, are being developed 
at taxpayer expense. 

The Justice Department confirmed the 
fact, in February 1962, that companies 
selected to perform research and devel- 
opment work obtain substantial competi- 
tive advantages—for example, acquisi- 
tion of facilities and training of staff— 
even without gaining patent rights. 
These advantages are in addition to a 
guaranteed profit. In addition, the profit 
margin is computed on the basis of 
costs—which are often far in excess of 
invested capital. 

The Justice Department report con- 
tinued: 

The effect of giving such firms additional 
patent rights as well, tends to consolidate 
their already dominant positions and make 
their preferred status in new and important 
industries even more immune to competition 
than it now is. 


The extent of this consolidation of ad- 
vantage can be judged by the fact that, 
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during 1961 and 1962, only about 3 per- 
cent of all Defense Department research 
and development contract money was 
awarded to small business. Some 10 big 
companies accounted for 56 percent and 
4 of these 10 piled up about 25 per- 
cent. From NASA some 11 percent of 
research and development expenditures 
have gone to small business. The effect 
of these policies, in terms of economic 
concentration, monopoly, and discrimi- 
nation against small business, has as yet 
to be fully explored. 
PROPOSED CHANGE IN NASA POLICY 


Against this background NASA an- 
nounced in the Federal Register of Octo- 
ber 26, 1962, its intention to publish a 
regulation reversing the patent policy 
set forth by Congress in the 1958 Space 
Act which created the agency. 

The Space Agency had on several prior 
occasions advocated such a reversal by 
way of amendment of the 1958 act, but 
Congress blocked these attempts. The 
effect of allowing the proposed October 
regulations to stand would be to let an 
administrative agency accomplish a re- 
sult by indirection which is specifically 
prohibited by congressional direction. 

This proposal is especially hard to ac- 
cept in light of the direction of section 
8 of article I of the Constitution that: 

The Congress shall have Power * * * To 
promote the Progress of Science and useful 
Arts, by securing for limited Times to Au- 
thors and Inventors the exclusive Right to 
their respective Writings and Discoveries; 


The power over patents is thus specifi- 
cally confided to the Congress. 

It is apparent, however, that the Con- 
stitution did not stop the Administrator 
of NASA from proposing his new regu- 
lations in October while, incidentally, 
the Congress was out of session. Also, 
incidentally, the regulations were to be- 
come effective in December, while Con- 
gress would still be out of session. 

Fortunately, the objections of several 
Senators and Representatives brought 
about the postponement of these regula- 
tions, giving this Congress an oppor- 
tunity to scrutinize them. 

What I propose at this time is just such 
scrutiny by the Senate Space Commit- 
tee. As a vehicle, I have sent to the desk 
an amendment to the 1958 NASA Act 
designed to make it clear that Congress, 
rather than the Administrator of the 
Space Agency, formulates patent policy. 

The amendment reemphasizes tax- 
payer rights and interests in Govern- 
ment-financed research and develop- 
ment, and sets forth three simple and 
definite criteria. Pursuant to these 
standards a contractor can apply for and 
obtain such a waiver of Government in- 
terests, if he is found entitled to it upon 
a hearing of the record. 

The criteria for waiver in my amend- 
ment are as follows: 

First, major contribution of funds, fa- 
cilities, and proprietary information by 
the contractor; or 

Second, affirmative advantage to the 
interests of the United States; and 

Third, assurance that a waiver would 
not promote monopoly. 

This amendment also provides that a 
representative of the Attorney General 
participate in NASA’s decision in order 
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to infuse antitrust considerations into 
the proceedings. Such a requirement 
was suggested by the testimony of the 
NASA Administrator before the Small 
Business Committee that there is no pro- 
vision for consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, either upon waiver 
decisions or in any other adjudication or 
regulation relating to patent policy. 

Antitrust and monopoly considerations 
are especially important in this infant 
field of space where a few companies 
could obtain such a stranglehold on 
basic patents at this time that no other 
companies could enter the field. In that 
event, the consequences to competition 
and our free enterprise system would be 
of major proportions. 

Perhaps the Space Committee will feel 
that other sectors of opinion, such as the 
Federal Trade Commission, should be 
represented on the decisionmaking In- 
ventions and Contributions Board. This 
and other such modifications would be 
welcome as the considered wisdom of 
the committee. 

In any event, I strongly believe that 
the committee and the Congress must 
hear and determine this matter with 
dispatch. A decision as to the scope of 
the NASA Administrator’s discretion is 
necessary in order to guide the incum- 
bent and his successors in the conduct of 
their duties, to preserve the solemn pre- 
rogatives of Congress, and to prevent 
the giveaway of millions of dollars of 
proprietary information and inventions 
bought and paid for by taxpayers’ money. 
HISTORIC GENERAL DEBATE ON PATENT POLICY 


Beyond the situation in NASA, which is 
of immediate concern, the largest issues 
of patent policy have been placed before 
the Senate with the introduction on 
April 9 of S. 1290, which purports: “To 
establish a uniform national policy con- 
cerning proprietary rights in inventions 
made through the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds.” 

I certainly commend the chairman of 
the Patent Subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee for his interest in this 
matter and his desire to hold hearings 
on this measure. These hearings will 
certainly benefit the Nation greatly in 
airing the momentous issues raised by 
the revolution in research over the past 
decade, the space race, and massive gov- 
ernment expenditures of tax money for 
research. 

I might, with all respect, comment up- 
on one of the so-called uniform patent 
policy bills now before the Congress. 
One such bill would grant discretion to 
the head of each agency to make patent 
decisions. This would not result in a 
uniform patent policy, but the exact op- 
posite. Such a statute would allow di- 
versity not only between agencies and 
departments, but within the same agen- 
cy, as its reins were handed from one di- 
rector to another. 

Such an approach is also difficult to 
reconcile with article I, section 8 of the 
Constitution, which reposes the responsi- 
bility for patent policy in the Congress, 
rather than in a covey of Secretaries and 
Administrators. 

In this spirit of debate, I welcome the 
introduction of all legislation which will 
focus attention upon our patent policy. 
I look forward to a discussion of all the 
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issues in the committee and in the press 
which will reflect their importance to our 
country. 


MAINTENANCE OF RECORDS OF 
FRAUDULENT AND OTHER UN- 
ETHICAL BUSINESS PRACTICES 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 

to authorize the Attorney General to 
maintain records of fraudulent and other 
unethical business practices. 

Mr. President, there are before the 
Congress this year, as in previous years, 
bills that their sponsors claim will pro- 
mote truth in packaging, truth in lend- 
ing, and so forth. It is not my purpose 
here today to comment on these meas- 
ures, but to point out merely that while 
we are engaged in considering new stand- 
ards and criteria of unfair trade prac- 
tices, the good old-fashioned variety of 
business frauds, confidence schemes, and 
outright thieveries in the world of com- 
merce continue to bilk consumers and 
investors of untold millions. Truth, in 
other words, is not a commodity whose 
presence we should want in only limited 
areas of trade, but in every area. And 
the fight against fraud and deception, 
and for adherence to basic principles of 
morality and ethics in the business arena, 
must, in my judgment, be waged inces- 
santly with every means at our com- 
mand. 

Let me make clear, Mr. President, that 
Iam not talking in terms of abstractions, 
in terms of hitherto undiscovered rackets 
whose full impact is yet to be felt by the 
American public. Year after year, 
through the vigorous efforts of State and 
local prosecutors, State blue-sky admin- 
istrators and trade commissions, the U.S. 
Department of Justice, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the postal fraud 
sections of the Post Office Department, 
thousands of business frauds have been 
successfully proceeded against by crimi- 
nal prosecution, civil injunction, and ad- 
ministrative cease and desist orders. 
These many cases of proven fraud and 
deception represent actual, not hypo- 
thetical, financial losses to the American 
consumer, and, let me add, to the legiti- 
mate American businessman. For it is 
the overwhelming majority of honest, 
fair-dealing enterprises that stand to lose 
most from the depredations of the para- 
sitical minority. The money poured into 
shady promotions and confidence 
schemes is money which, if channeled 
into legitimate hands and sound invest- 
ments, would generate benefits for both 
dealer and customer, and ultimately, for 
the American economy as a whole. 

Here is the nub, Mr. President. We 
know in so many of these cases just who 
the unscrupulous really are. It is a 
matter of public record. Yet, because of 
the manner in which they conduct their 
businesses, with emphasis on hit-and-run 
and fly-by-night operations a dishonest 
or unqualified securities salesman, for 
example, put out of business in New 
York one day can show up the very next 
day in the District of Columbia, search- 
ing out new unsuspecting victims. In 
fact, this has happened. The District of 
Columbia, to this day, has never had a 


local blue-sky law requiring examination 
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and licensing of securities broker-deal- 
ers. 

I understand the District of Columbia 
Commissioners and the U.S. Attorney's 
Office here have submitted proposed lo- 
cal blue-sky laws to the Congress this 
session. But in the meantime, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is rapidly becoming a 
haven for all the quack securities pitch- 
men who have been chased out of 
other jurisdictions for unethical prac- 
tices. This is a matter of grave concern, 
both for the victims who have been taken 
here, for the reputable brokerage houses 
and salesmen who carry on substantial 
business here, and for Federal and local 
law enforcement authorities. But even 
if a local blue-sky law is put into effect 
in the District of Columbia—and I shall 
surely give any such proposed legislation 
my most earnest. consideration—still the 
hunt for white-collar swindlers must go 
on. It is to ease the road of pursuit that 
the bill I am introducing has for its 
purpose. 

This bill, Mr. President, would provide 
for, in effect, a national clearinghouse 
of information on shady operations. It 
would authorize a central file on busi- 
ness frauds and unethical practices to be 
kept in the Department of Justice. The 
records to be kept are those which would 
reflect all injunctions, dissolutions, and 
other civil or administrative actions in- 
volving illegal business operations. 
Criminal records need not be covered, 
because these are already kept by the 
FBI, but criminal prosecutions repre- 
sent only the part of the iceberg above 
water, and what is needed is a compar- 
able compilation of noncriminal records 
in this particular area of illicit activity. 
The bill provides further that the records 
that are to be collected would be made 
available for the use of and exchange 
with any authorized officials of Federal, 
State, and local governments. 

In short, Mr. President, this bill would 
aid law enforcement authorities around 
the country in the difficult task of keep- 
ing track of business outlaws and catch- 
ing up with them before they, in turn, 
have a chance to catch up new victims 
in their unholy snare. 

This is a moderate measure, in my 
judgment, Mr. President. It would not 
be costly. With the ultimate advent of 
automatic data processing of all gov- 
ernmental records, it would not be at 
all burdensome to keep the required rec- 
ords current. And most important, it 
would, to my mind, be most effective in 
combating the deadly sharks who ply 
the waters of trade and commerce, 
scavenging for bigger and better feasts, 
and breeding nothing but unmerited dis- 
trust for legitimate enterprise. 

An identical bill is also being intro- 
duced today in the other body by Repre- 
sentative JOHN V. LINDSAY, of New York. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the biil be printed 
in the Record following my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1447) to. authorize the At- 
torney General to maintain records of 
fraudulent and other unethical business 
practices, introduced by Mr. KEATING, 
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was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Attorney General is authorized to provide, 
within the Department of Justice, for the 
acquisition, collection, classification, and 
preservation of records of injunctions, dis- 
solutions, and other civil or administrative 
actions involving unethical or fraudulent 
business practices. 

Sec. 2. Any records acquired, collected, 
classified, and preserved pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act may be made available 
by the Attorney General for exchange with, 
and for the official use of, any duly author- 
ized official of the Federal Government, of 
States, cities, and other institutions. 


ILGWU UNION HEALTH CENTER 
COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for the striking of medals 
in commemoration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the first union 
health center in the United State by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

A momentous step was taken by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, almost totally composed of immi- 
grants, 50 years ago with the founding of 
the first union health center in the 
United States. It was tiny in facilities; 
but gigantic in conception. It was the 
acorn of a completely new approach to 
medical care for thousands of workers 
that has inspired a vast growth among 
many other trade unions and socially 
minded organizations today. 

Ilness is a calamity to any person, 
wealthy or poor. But the burden of ill- 
ness fell with devastating weight upon 
the worker’s family 50 years ago. It 
went destitute and hungry if the pay 
envelope skipped even a few days. The 
breadwinner was always under pressure 
to strain at work until pain or morbid- 
ity became unbearable and to rush back 
to the job without vital convalescence 
because the wages were desperately 
needed for bread and rent. 

This was doubly true for the garment 
workers. Contagion raged in the shops 
and inhuman sweatshop working condi- 
tions combined with slum living fattened 
a disability and death rate far above the 
average. 

Under the leadership of their dynamic 
president, David Dubinsky, the original 
ILGWU center has grown to a coast-to- 
coast chain of 13 operated by the 
ILGWU and several hundred operated 
by other trade unions. 

The 13 ILGWU health centers are now 
located in Allentown, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Fall River, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Montreal, Newark; New York 
City, St. Louis, and Wilkes-Barre. In 
addition, health services are being given 
to ILGWU members through specially 
established centers and arrangements in 
the following cities: Baltimore, Dallas, 
Houston, Laredo, Minneapolis, San An- 
tonio, and San Francisco. 

There is no question that these cen- 
ters and other health services keyed to 
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a fixed location showed an admirable 
percentage of membership participation 
in areas where membership density was 
high. But there remained the nagging 
problem of health services in semirural 
communities, often 50 or more miles 
from the nearest center. The concep- 
tion of having a clinic roll to the dis- 
tant shops on rubber instead of having 
the workers travel to a fixed center was 
first tried in the Harrisburg ILGWU area 
in 1947. Pioneering found the right road 
and after years of planning and research, 
a fully equipped “health center on 
wheels,” first in the history of the trade 
union movement, rolled in Shamokin, 
Pa., in 1954. There are now six in this 
fleet of mobile units operating in all parts 
of the mainland and in Puerto Rico. 
Created according to specifications, set 
up by ILGWU medical experts, these 
traveling units are remarkable examples 
of compressed design. Custom built on 
the chassis of transcontinental buses they 
are close to 35 feet long and carry all 
needed diagnostic equipment including 
X-ray. 

The centers, and mobile units, all of 
which run powerful and consistent edu- 
cational campaigns urging the member- 
ship to come in at regular intervals for 
checkups, are truly dedicated to the 
ideal of preventive medicine. The rec- 
ords show tens of thousands of cases of 
cancer, heart disease, diabetes, and other 
unsuspected ailments turning up under 
the scrutiny of diagnostic examinations 
conducted by general physicians and spe- 
cialists. Early diagnosis leading to sur- 
gery when indicated and to proper re- 
gimen in the light of future disability, 
insures many cures. This devotion to 
preventive medicine postpones the worst 
effects of chronic ailments for years, 
aborts catastrophic illness and prolongs 
useful living free from invalidism. 

These ILGWU centers and other 
health-care programs and services are 
effectively guarding the medical well-be- 
ing of the membership in all the im- 
portant garment markets of the country. 
They continue to win the admiration of 
the socially minded among the medical 
and social service professions everywhere 
and draw visitors from all the free coun- 
tries of the world. 

The two-room New York center of 
1913 now occupies seven floors of a giant 
Office building. 

The original physician or two has 
grown to a coast-to-coast staff of some 
500 physicians, 100 nurses, and 375 in 
laboratory and clerical personnel making 
a total of close to 1,000. Total capital 
expenditures and investment has crossed 
the $10 million mark. In a typical year 
the centers render about 1,600,000 serv- 
ices to about 135,000 individuals, 

The ILGWU is proud that the concept 
of medical care involved in the pioneer 
health center a half century ago has 
been adopted by trade union and other 
institutions covering millions of people 
all over the country today. It is of 
special significance that the idea of the 
first union health center is credited with 
planting the seed for the whole concep- 
tion of health, welfare, and retirement 
benefits won through free collective bar- 
gaining that have become so important 
an influence on the health and welfare 
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of large sections of the population. The 
fringe benefit has become a way of life 
and of lifesaving. 

It would be highly appropriate for the 
Congress to authorize the striking of a 
commemorative 50th anniversary medal 
in recognition of this historic step for- 
ward in responsible and enlightened 
trade unionism in this country. 

A companion measure to this bill will 
be introduced in the House of Represent- 
atives by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, Mr. 
CELLER. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this bill be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1449) to provide for the 
striking of medals in commemoration 
of the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of the first union health center in the 
United States by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, intro- 
duced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
commemoration of the founding in 1914 by 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union of the first health center ever oper- 
ated by a trade union in the United States 
thus creating a new conception of medical 
care for the worker which has been followed 
by many other unions and socially minded 
institutions, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to strike an ap- 
propriate silver medal with suitable emblems, 
devices and inscriptions to be determined by 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to coin and furnish 
to the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union not more than 2,000 copies in 
copper of such medal of such size or sizes as 
shall be determined by the Secretary in con- 
sultation with the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, The medals shall be 
made and delivered at such times as may be 
required by the organization in quantities of 
not more than 2,000 but no medals shall be 
made after December 31, 1965. The medals 
shall be considered to be national medals 
within the meaning of section 3551 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

Sec, 3. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause such medals to be struck and fur- 
nished at not less than the estimated cost 
of manufacture, including labor, materials, 
dies, use of machinery, and overhead ex- 
penses; and security satisfactory to the Di- 
rector of the Mint shall be furnished to 
indemnify the United States for the full pay- 
ment of such cost. The medals authorized 
to be issued pursuant to this Act shall be of 
such size or sizes and of such metals as 
shall be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in consultation with such associa- 
tion. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CANCER 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I sub- 

mit for appropriate reference, a resolu- 

tion calling upon the President of the 

United States to convene a White House 
Conference on Cancer. 


May 2 


Over the. years, we have spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in an attempt 
to eliminate this disease which strikes 1 
out of every 4 Americans. The expendi- 
tures have been made willingly, but it 
is my belief that the time has come to 
eall a conference of experts to determine 
where our future efforts could be di- 
rected most wisely. We need to 
formulate a master plan of resources 
and needs in order to speed a cure. 

I spoke on this subject yesterday, and 
my views on the proportions of this prob- 
lem and the need for the conference are 
set forth more fully on page 7593 of yes- 
terday’s RECORD. 

I express the hope that other Senators 
will want to join with me in sponsoring 
this measure, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the measure be 
printed in the Record following my re- 
marks, and that the resolution lie on 
the table for 10 days to give an op- 
portunity to other Senators who may 
His to do so to cosponsor the resolu- 

on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
resolution will be printed in the Recorp, 
and will lie on the desk as requested. 

The resolution (S. Res. 133) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 


Whereas the dread disease of cancer is a 
problem of the greatest magnitude affecting 
the national health; and 

Whereas if present trends continue, more 
than 40 million Americans living today will 
eventually die of cancer; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is 
charged with doing all in its power to pro- 
tect and preserve the health of the Ameri- 
can people, and to cooperate with the States 
and private research institutes in this 
effort; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding the gravity of 
this problem and the rccources available to 
this great Nation, we have been unable to 
exert a maximum effort because of the short- 
age of adequately trained personnel, certain 
restrictions on the use of Federal money and 
other problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
United States Senate that— 

(a) The President should call a White 
House Conference on Cancer, patterned after 
previous White House Conferences such as 
those on Children and Youth and on Nar- 
cotics Addiction. Such Conference shall be 
broadly representative of persons engaged in 
cancer research treatment and should in- 
clude, but not be limited to— 

(1) an appropriate number of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
Senate; and 

(2) representatives of the departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government con- 
cerned with this problem; and 

(3) representatives of the American med- 
ical profession; and 

(4) an appropriate number of recent re- 
cipients of Federal grants for cancer re- 
search; and 

(5) representatives of American universi- 
ties and private research foundations; and 

(6) representatives of the World Health 
Organization and cancer experts from foreign 
nations; 

(b) Such White House Conference on Can- 
cer should undertake to compile an inven- 
tory of all available resources for the purpose 
of combating cancer in terms of manpower, 
buildings, equipment, and private financial 
support, and to recommend 

(1) a plan to outline how Federal, State, 
and private financial resources can best be 
spent to insure cooperative efforts and maxi- 
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mum use of facilities available for such 
purpose; 

(2) means of encouraging sufficient tech- 
nicians, scientists and medical personnel to 
enter the field of cancer research; 

(3) machinery for a continuing consulta- 
tion between scientists in the United States 
and other nations, in order to obtain the 
maximum international cooperation, through 
utilization of existing United Nations facili- 
ties as well as facilitating and encouraging 
unilateral contact and consultation when the 
facts or situation so require, in carrying on 
research as to the causes and means of pre- 
vention and cure of cancer; 

(4) such other action as will contribute to 
the elimination of this disease; and 

(c) The White House Conference on Can- 
cer should submit a report to the President 
and the Congress setting forth its recom- 
mendations with respect to this problem. 


REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LIMITA- 
TIONS ON RETIREMENT OF EN- 
LISTED MEN OF THE COAST 
GUARD—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my name 
may be added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 1194) to remove the percentage limi- 
tations on retirement of enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard, and for other purposes, 
introduced by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
on March 28 of this year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


DONATION OF SURPLUS FEDERAL 
PROPERTY TO STATE PARK AGEN- 
CIES—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask uanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
1238), for the donation of surplus Fed- 
eral property to State park agencies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR ATTORNEY 
GENERAL TO SUE IN CERTAIN 
CASES—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 26, 1963, the names of 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Lone of Missouri, and 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey were added 
as additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
1389) to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to sue for the protection of the con- 
stitutional right to the equal protection 
of the laws, introduced by Mr. DOUGLAS 
(for himself and other Senators) on 
April 26, 1963. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

William A. Meadows, Jr., of Florida, to be 
U.S. Attorney, Southern District of Florida, 
term of 4 years, vice Edward F. Boardman, 
transferred. 
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On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, May 9, 1963, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF 
HEARING ON S. 63, TO PROVIDE 
FOR REPRESENTATION OF INDI- 
GENT DEFENDANTS AND S. 1057, TO 
PROMOTE THE CAUSE OF CRIM- 
INAL JUSTICE BY PROVIDING FOR 
THE REPRESENTATION OF DE- 
FENDANTS WHO ARE FINAN- 
CIALLY UNABLE TO OBTAIN AN 
ADEQUATE DEFENSE IN CRIMINAL 
CASES IN THE COURTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, notice is hereby given that the 
public hearing scheduled for 10:30 a.m., 
Monday, May 6, 1963, in Room 2228, New 
Senate Office Building, on S. 63, a bill 
to provide for representation of indi- 
gent defendants, and S. 1057, a bill to 
promote the cause of criminal justice by 
providing for the representation of 
defendants who are financially unable to 
obtain an adequate defense in criminal 
cases in the courts of the United States, 
has been postponed until Monday, May 
13, 1963. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Excerpts from address by him entitled 
“The Role of Cooperatives in U.S. Agricul- 
ture,” before the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, April 29, 1963, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 5517) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr, THomas, Mr. Kirwan, Mr. CAN- 
non, Mr. Bow, and Mr. Witson of In- 
diana, were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


SELECTION OF J. WALTER KEN- 
NEDY TO BE PRESIDENT OF NA- 
TIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCI- 
ATION 
Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, Mayor 

J. Walter Kennedy, of Stamford, Conn., 

has just been selected as president of 

the National Basketball Association. 
Organized professional basketball has 
made the wisest possible choice. 
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Walter Kennedy is an old and close 
personal friend of many years. Last 
fall be ably served as my campaign man- 
ager. Walter is a man of outstanding 
ability and integrity. Basketball, which 
has enjoyed a phenomenal success, will 
continue its hold on all sports-loving 
Americans under the leadership of Mayor 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy loves the sport of bas- 
ketball. His wide and varied career in- 
cludes not only that of mayor of the 
city of Stamford, Conn., but, in addition, 
he has been a sports coach, a sports 
writer, and a social worker. 

Mr. Kennedy, a native of Stamford, is 
a graduate of Notre Dame. He has al- 
ways been associated with civic causes 
looking toward a better community and 
better Nation. Stamford’s loss of its 
great mayor will be a gain for the sport 
of basketball throughout our Nation. I 
join his many friends and admirers in 
wishing Walter a long, happy, and suc- 
cessful tenure as the president of the 
National Basketball Association. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp arti- 
cles from today’s Stamford Advocate, 
Washington Post, and the New York 
Times, setting forth the appointment. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Stamford (Conn.) Advocate, 
May 2, 1963] 
A JOB WELL DONE 


Mayor J. Walter Kennedy has announced 
his resignation to assume the duties of Na- 
tional Basketball Association Commissioner. 
He can do so with the assurance that the 
city of Stamford is a better place as a result 
of his administration. The trust the peo- 
ple showed in him by giving him the great- 
est plurality in history, and by reelecting 
him, despite a party split, has been repaid. 

It is not an easy task to run a municipality 
the size of Stamford. It is not large enough 
for the mayor to be a mere policy-forming 
official. It is too large for him to do every- 
thing himself. This means that a mayor 
has to have a good administration and the 
vision to make long-reaching policy. 

Mayor Kennedy’s administration was 
marked by two outstanding projects. He 
put the needed pressure behind the urban 
redevelopment project, which, we are sure, 
will be brought to a successful culmination. 
He planned and began the critically needed 
sewer project for the Glenbrook-Springdale 
area. Both projects are costly but necessary. 

Mayor Kennedy is fulfilling a long-held 
dream returning to the sports world as 
“czar” of basketball. The position is one 
which, in justice to himself and his family, 
he could not turn down. His acceptance 
does not in any way embarrass the city. 
He will not take up new duties until a legally 
constituted administration is ready to take 
office. 

Mayor Kennedy will be missed. His ad- 
ministration has been marked by its acces- 
sibility. He was always available to newspa- 
permen and citizens. He carries with him 
the best wishes of Stamford in his new posi- 
tion. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
May 2, 1963] 
J. WALTER KENNEDY, MAYOR or STAMFORD, 
New NBA PRESIDENT 
New Tonk, May 1.—J. Walter Kennedy, 
49-year-old mayor of Stamford, Conn., 
abandoned a political career today to accept 
the presidency of the National Basketball 
Association at an estimated $35,000-a-year 
salary. His salary as mayor was $12,500. 
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Kennedy, former social worker, sports pub- 
licist for the league he now heads and 
coach, succeeds 73-year-old Maurice Pod- 
oloff, who has presided over the ofttimes 
hectic growth of the NBA since its inception 
in 1946. 

Kennedy was elected by a unanimous vote 
of the usually argumentative owners. 

Podoloff will retire with what he described 
as “a comfortable pension.” After Septem- 
ber 1, he will serve as honorary chairman of 
the board of governors (the club owners), 
although he admitted he was vague as to 
what his duties might be in that capacity, 

Kennedy said his contract as president 
extended beyond 1 year, although he said 
he was “not at liberty” to say for exactly 
how long. 

Kennedy, who was elected mayor of Stam- 
ford in 1959 and 1961 by unprecedented 
2-to-1 majorities, said he no longer wished to 
pursue a political career. 

“I have every expectation of being NBA 
commissioner for life,” he said at a news 
conference. 

Kennedy, born in Stamford, was gradu- 
ated from Notre Dame in 1934 and later 
took graduate study at Notre Dame, Yale, 
and New York University. 

He was a social worker in juvenile delin- 
quency and later became athletic director 
and basketball coach at St. Basil’s Prepara- 
tory School in Stamford. 

He later worked as publicity director for 
Notre Dame, was the first publicist for the 
pro basketball league when it was founded 
as the Basketball Association of America 
in 1946 and for nearly 10 years worked in 
that capacity for the Harlem Globetrotters. 

Kennedy also has been engaged in his own 
public relations and business management 
firm, was associated with the late Ted Hus- 
ing in broadcasting, has authored sports 
articles for magazines and has been active 
in Little League baseball. 


[From the New York (N.¥.) Times, May 2, 
1963] 


POLITICAL EXPERIENCE EXPECTED To HELP New 
BASKETBALL CHIEF 
(By Robert M. Lipsyte) 

For James Walter Kennedy, election yes- 
terday as the president of the National Bas- 
ketball Association was the culmination of 
a lifetime of vicarious participation in 


sports. 

“The job epitomizes everything I've been, 
or done, or wanted to do,” he said. “To a 
kid who used to dream of being a great ath- 
lete, knowing he could never even be a good 
one, the opportunity to be one of the three 
top professional sports administrators * * *.” 

The other two top positions are commis- 
sioner of baseball and president of the Na- 
tional Football League. It was Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis, one of baseball's 
strongest leaders, who made the strongest 
impression on young Walter Kennedy. 

Kennedy recalls with a wry smile that he 
wrote an essay as a sixth grader outlining 
his two life ambitions: One was to become 
mayor of Stamford, his hometown; the other 
was to be commissioner of baseball. 


FATHER PHYSICALLY ACTIVE 


Kennedy was born on June 8, 1913, of a 
family indigenous to the Connecticut city 
for several generations. His father, a sales- 
man for the City Steam Laundry, was a 
physically active man. He was rather dis- 
appointed when a childhood attack of polio 
held back his son’s athletic development. 

An operation on a foot in adolescence 
helped young Walter greatly, but by this 
time he was too far behind for yarsity-level 
competition. 

Kennedy took another route toward sports 
participation. While in high school he be- 
came official scorer for the Stamford pros, 
a touring basketball team, at $1 a game; 
managed his high school basketball team, 
and starred with the debating society and 
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as a student. At Notre Dame, from which 
he was graduated in 1934, he spent 4 years 
working in the sports publicity office. 

He returned to Stamford the following 
year, working with juvenile delinquents for 
the department of welfare and Catholic 
charities, and becoming the coach 
of the St. Basil’s Prep basketball team. He 
returned to Notre Dame in 1943 as director 
of sports publicity. 

From 1946 until 1959, he ran his own pub- 
lic relations company; traveled around the 
world as press agent for the Harlem Globe- 
trotters basketball team; broadcast college 
and professional football games with Ted 
Husing; was the first public relations direc- 
tor for the National Basketball Association, 
and served on Stamford's Park Commission, 
Board of Recreation and Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Four years ago he achieved his first goal 
when he won the mayoralty of Stamford, as 
a Democrat, by the city’s largest plurality. 
Last year, in his second term of office, he 
successfully managed the senatorial cam- 
paign of ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 

Although he sleeps only 6 hours a night, 
Kennedy has little spare time for hobbies 
or diversions. His chief recreation includes 
an undemanding best seller before lights out; 
“The Untouchables” on television or a bas- 
ketball, baseball or football game. He still 
lives somewhat vicariously, exulting in the 
athletic activities of his two sons—21-year- 
old David, a senior at Notre Dame and a var- 
sity trackman, and 20-year-old Robert, a 
junior at La Salle and a letter man in soccer 
and baseball. 

Kennedy, 5 feet 7 inches tall, 170 pounds 
with dark brown hair, lives in a four-level, 
eight-room house in Stamford with his wife 
and 16-year-old daughter Kathleen. He 
drives a Dodge convertible and wears but- 
tondown shirts. 


AGGRAVATION DAY 


The originator of Stamford’s Aggravation 
Day—in which citizens may walk into the 
mayor's office once a week and talk—Ken- 
nedy feels that he will be sensitive to the 
public pulse. As basketball leader, he ex- 
pects to sit in the stands, incognito, and 
listen to people. 

Although his second goal probably will 
never come true, he feels that the basketball 
job is a worthy substitute. He hopes to bring 
his sports background and political experi- 
ence to the job as well as a credo that even 
Judge Landis could approve of: 

“No commissioner can compromise with 
anyone—owners, players, fans—if it involves 
the integrity of the organization.” 


SOVIET UNION PURCHASES OF 
CUBAN SUGAR 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, today 
there was published in the San Antonio 
Light an article, written by David Sent- 
ner, of the Hearst Syndicate, which I 
should like to read into the Recorp, be- 
cause I think it indicative of the type of 
economic warfare being waged by the 
Soviet Union, and I believe it also gives 
the lie to the assertion that the coloniza- 
tion of Cuba is costing the Soviet Union 
a great deal of money. 

The article reads as follows: 

Sovier Union PURCHASES oF CUBAN SUGAR 
(By David Sentner) 

WASHINGTON, May 1.—The Soviet Union in 
buying up most of Castro’s sugar crop is not 
only “rooking” the Cuban people but also 


making a huge profit at the expense of the 
Russian consumer. 

This gouging of the sugar buyer at home 
and in exports to its Communist satellites 
permits the Kremlin to virtually finance the 
Soviet colonialization of Cuba, 
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The exploitation of the Soviet housewife 
by selling the cheaply bought Cuban sugar 
at from 10 to 50 percent more than it costs, 
further pays the bill for shipment of arms to 
the Arab world and pays much of the freight 
= the Soviet economic war against the 

est. ‘ 

A Hearst Headline Service survey, includ- 
ing interviews with experts in the State, 
Agriculture, and Commerce Departments and 
the U.S. Sugar Beet Association, today re- 
vealed the following: 

The Soviet Union contracts with Castro 
to buy most of its sugar crop at 4 cents a 
pound. 

The Soviets are selling the Cuban sugar to 
their own people at from 47 cents to $1.12 
a pound according to whether you figure it 
at the rate of exchange based on a domestic 
or tourist ruble. 

This tremendous “take” is obviously more 
than any democratic government of the West 
would permit private enterprise to register 
in the till. 

Apparently afraid of the effect of such a 
similar gouging of the population in Com- 
munist satellites where discontent simmers, 
Moscow is only exporting Cuban sugar at 
the world price—8 cents a pound—which is 
still twice the price they are paying Castro. 

At 4 cents a pound, a metric ton of sugar 
is worth $88; a thousand tons, $88,184; a 
million tons, $88,184,000. 

Red Cuba exports in 1962 totaled 3,689,000 
metric tons to Communist countries—2,112,- 
000 tons to Russia and 938,000 tons to Red 
China. 

The production of sugar in Cuba this year 
is estimated to reach 3 to 4 million metric 
tons, a serious falling off of its production 
which reached 6 million tons in 1961. 

The deterioration in this mainstay crop 
in Cuba is attributed to these factors: 

Castro has drafted most of the skilled 
sugarcane cutters for his revolutionary mili- 
tia, replacing them with inefficient clerks 
and taxicab drivers. 

He has cut the wages of sugar workers in 
order to meet the low cost of production 
represented by the 4 cents a pound price 
the Soviets have set for their sugar pur- 
chases, 

Castro takes a cut of 15 percent from the 
sugarcane workers for the purchase of Gov- 
ernment bonds, further slowing up vol- 
untary labor in the sugar fields. 

The 4 cents a pound price proclaimed by 
the Soviets is additionally watered in value 
by the fact that the Russians only pay 20 
percent in cash. The remaining payment 
is under a barter ent which is ap- 
plied to the Soviet shipment of tractors, 
factories, other products and particularly 
military hardware. 

With the Soviets setting their own evalua- 
tion of guns and planes and ships and 
radar, not to mention missiles, the Cuban 
people as well as Comrade Castro are being 
gypped. The Soviets through the sugar 
crop deal are not only covering all expenses 
in Cuba (despite the insistence in some 
official circles that the Kremlin is under a 
financial strain in occupying Cuba) but 
they have made a labor sweatshop out of 
the Cuban sugar fields. 

Current figures from the International 
Sugar Council show— 

The consumption of sugar in the U.S.S.R. 
has grown from 5,837,300 metric tons in 
1959 to more than 8 million in 1963. 

Soviet sugar production has only at- 
tained 6,522,000 metric tons, making it nec- 
essary for more than 2,551,554 metric tons to 
be imported. 

Despite this discrepancy between produc- 
tion and consumption figures, the Soviet 
Union has for the last calendar year ex- 
ported 894,569 metric tons of to Com- 
munist, neutralist and “sensitive” countries. 

This political use of Cuba's sugar results 
in sweet toothlessness for millions of Rus- 
sians in the homeland, 
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Mr. President, in connection with the lating to the production, imports, ex- There being no objection, the data 
article by Mr. Sentner, I ask unanimous ports, consumption and stocks, 1959 to were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
consent to have printed at this point in December 1962, for both the Soviet orp, as follows: 
the Recorp certain data and figures re- Union and Cuba. 


[From the International Sugar Council Statistical Bulletin, March 1963] 
TABLE 90.—U.S.S.R. 


A, PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS, 1959 TO DECEMBER 1962 
{Metric tons, raw value) 


275, 108 
150, 145 


105, 053 
23, 038 


48, 852 
132, 150 


1 Estimates (including changes in stocks held by retail trade). ? Includes loan of 501,000 tons to China (mainland). 


B. EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION, 1959-62 
(Metric tons, raw value] 


Countries of destination Countries of destination 


27,819 42, 724 — re 0 14, 863 

1,641 1,040 yh F. 0 14, 930 

0 0 Mali Republic. 0 21, 236 

o 5,734 — — 2 019 200 
ongolia „ 

0 4.333 Morocco. 0 10, 822 

0 10. 530 Pakistan 0 5, 483 

4, 243 501, 000 Saudi Ara 0 7, 602 

0 5, 448 Binga; 0 9, 781 

0 0 So: 0 9, 348 

543 1,304 Sudan 8, 153 23, 202 

108, 723 107, 107, 025 8 1 0 28, 574 

EE S 0 1,729 

0 0 United Kingdom... 0 18, 623 

0 0 Vietnam, 3, 266 0 

0 4, 1, 388 Yemen..... 8, 446 13, 352 

0 0 ee 0 1.104 

2. 185 LA 5, 406 Other countries. 0 9, 247 

41, 367 52, 101, 909 
5, T ll, 61, ay . ee a 894, 569 


C. IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, 1959-62 
(Metric tons, raw value] 


[From the Lamborn Sugar-Market Report, Apr. 23, 1963] 
Cuba—Sugar data 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS, CALENDAR YEARS 1956-63 
[In thousands of metric tons, raw value) 


1963 1962 1961 1960 1959 1958 1957 1956 
Stock on hand Jan. 1 seat var eat ey ey eee =e 312 1,084 1,081 1, 222 547 1, 620 
Production during year 2 — — (G) 4,815 6,767 5, 862 5, 964 5, 781 5, 672 4,740 


Avallble daring yea KOS seers wae | CES? — 
et 


e os.cccaccneshwoneceusevbunaswes BS 


1 Estimated 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 metrio tons, Included in local consumption. 
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Cuba—Sugar data—Continued 


EXPORTS BY SELECTED GROUPS 
Un thousands of metrie tons, raw value] 


May 2 


2 
SBB 


p 


SSO 


8 
533 


S8 


N 8 SBeesBgeeee 


3 Other than United States. 


Un metric tons, raw value) 


T 


Feb. 1-15. 


4 Production to Apr. 17. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it would 
appear that the Soviet Union is success- 
fully and cleverly waging economic war- 
fare against the free world. I recall that 
in the 18th century we were victims of 
British mercantilism. We are now see- 
ing a revival of the old British mer- 
cantilism of the 18th century in the 
form of Soviet mercantilism. The 
Soviet Union provides the hub or center 
of the colonial empire. The Soviet 
Union provides the manufactured prod- 
ucts and finished goods for the colonial 
possessions; and the colonial posses- 
sions, in turn, provide the Soviet Union 
with raw materials both for home con- 
sumption and for trade with the rest of 
the world. 

They also afford the Soviet Union 
markets for their goods. It is a very 
clever way in which to wage economic 
warfare. It would appear that the 
Soviet Union has made the full turn 
from Marxism to Adam Smith. It 
would appear that they are adopting 
some trappings of the capitalistic system 
in an effort to wage economic warfare 
against the free world. It is what we 
might call laissez-faire communism. 

I hope that there will be an end to 
useless and nonsensical talk about the 
vast cost to the Soviet Union of coloniz- 
ing the rest of the world. They are ac- 
tually making a profit from colonialism. 


763, 038 473, 704 
845, 211 808, 773 
815, 806 868, 138 
962, 011 989, 198 
928, 774 1,027, 240 
653, 255 845, 426 
4, 968, 095 5, 012, 479 
689, 071 424, 505 
423, 058 286, 937 
421, 385 90, 940 
265, 771 46, 932 


We must take measures to combat the 
economic warfare of the Soviet Union. 
We must realize that colonialism for the 
Soviet Union is a profitable operation. 
Let us abandon the myth of the cost of 


Soviet occupation of Cuba. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Risicorr in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. We must abandon this 
foolish myth that the sovietization of 
Cuba is costing the Soviet Government. 
The Soviets are actually making a prof- 
it. They are buying sugar at below the 
world market price, selling it at the world 
market price, and making a substantial 
profit. They are cheating both the Cu- 
ban people and the people of their own 
homeland. 


POLISH 3D OF MAY CONSTITUTION 
DAY 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, throughout the world today, 
Poles and citizens of Polish descent will 
celebrate the Polish 3d of May Constitu- 
tion Day, a Polish national holiday. 
From coast to coast, in cities and towns, 


192 374, 212 169, 141 
539 644, 667 546, 602 
611 734, 869 781, 521 
798 908, 525 912. 916 
547 1, 024, 427 911, 975 
734 880, 137 720, 915 
421 4, 566, 837 043, 070 
515 534, 120 471, 055 

338, 882 125, 625 

123, 386 63, 005 

108, 683 37, 653 


such as those in North Dakota, Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent are gathering 
together to pay tribute to the Polish peo- 
ple and to remind Americans that Po- 
land was one of the first pioneers of lib- 
eralism in Europe. 

In my State of North Dakota, we have 
& large group of citizens of Polish de- 
scent. These citizens are among the fin- 
est in our State and among them are 
outstanding leaders in community and 
State government. They are extremely 
industrious and patriotic. We are proud 
of them and their achievements. 

This year’s celebration will mark the 
172d anniversary of the 1791 Polish Con- 
stitution, which eliminated the most 
fundamental weakness of the Polish par- 
liamentary and social system. This Con- 
stitution with its principles rooted in the 
Polish love and attachment to freedom 
and independence, incorporates endur- 
ing precepts of public policy and democ- 
racy. 

This year also marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the Polish uprising of 1863. 
There have been several Polish upris- 
ings against Russian rule, beginning 
with the Kosciuszko uprising of 1794, but 
the one on January 22, 1863, was one of 
the greatest, longest, and bloodiest in 
Polish history. This movement spread, 
and there were instantaneous uprisings 
in all Polish communities under Rus- 
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sian rule. The Russians brought into 
Poland 35,000 seasoned troops and the 
uprisings were halted in April 1865. Over 
20,000 Poles were killed in battle, thou- 
sands captured, 600 leaders were ex- 
ecuted, the rest were sent to Siberia. In 
paying tribute to these Polish defenders 
for freedom, we also recognize those who 
have fought for Poland over the past 
1,000 years. 

I am proud to join with the Polish- 
American Congress representing 7 mil- 
lion Americans of Polish ancestry in ex- 
pressing hope for the ultimate triumph 
of justice and for a return to the life of 
freedom for the Polish people. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a very significant holiday is being ob- 
served on May 3 by the Polish people, 
both those residing in the free world and 
those still in their native land behind the 
Tron Curtain. On May 3, 1791, a con- 
stitution was adopted by the Polish na- 
tion; and it established in that country, 
for the first time, the principle of the 
responsibility of the ruler to the repre- 
sentatives of the people. That great 
document established a rough form of 
egalitarianism, assured the peasants of 
the protection of their governmental 
rights, abolished class distinctions, and 
provided for religious freedom. 

Certainly the ideals embodied in the 
Polish Constitution are ideals which we 
Americans cherish deeply. We sympa- 
thize today with these people, who pres- 
ently are forced to tolerate the domina- 
tion of alien forces, and are unable to 
enjoy the freedom in which they so 
strongly believe. 

Here in the United States we are priv- 
fleged to have many fine citizens of Pol- 
ish origin who have contributed much 
from the rich heritage of the Polish cul- 
ture to our American civilization. I have 
had the honor of knowing and working 
with many of these fine Polish-Ameri- 
cans in Massachusetts, and have seen in 
them the admirable qualities which were 
characteristic of their nation’s great 
personalities, including Chopin, Kos- 
ciusko, and Pulaski. 

The times in which we live are indeed 
troubled ones for the people of Poland. 
While those who remain in that country 
must celebrate in silence this great day 
in their history, we want them to know 
that the free world has not forgotten 
their true hopes and aspirations, and is 
aware of their determination to achieve 
once again the freedom which has meant 
so much to them. 

I think it is fitting that all Americans 
should pay tribute to the Polish people 
on their Constitution Day, to let them 
know that as a freedom-loving people we 
hope the time will soon come when the 
Polish nation can reestablish a govern- 
ment consistent with the goals and ideals 
which characterized their 1791 Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask your 
leave to read a quote: 


All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the presentation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale and on a 
lasting foundation. 
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This is a perfect description of the 
very reason we sit here today. It could 
be from our empowering constitution. 
Indeed, it is from a constitution. But 
the country that adopted it today is 
barred from implementing it. 

The quote is from the constitution 
adopted on May 3,1791, by Poland. This 
is the 172d anniversary year of that con- 
stitution. Tomorrow, May 3, Poles 
everywhere and citizens of Polish origin 
in many countries celebrate as a national 
holiday—the Polish 3d of May Constitu- 
tion Day. 

The Polish Constitution was adopted 
2 years after our own, but obviously both 
were inspired by the same desire for 
freedom and individual rights. 

Today, we sit as individuals, represent- 
ing the will of the people as the U.S. Con- 
stitution decrees. But the Polish are not 
so fortunate. Yet we know that, no mat- 
ter how many times she has been tram- 
pled on, Poland has held true to these 
ideals that inspired the May 3d Con- 
stitution, 

Let us today, enjoying the life they de- 
sire, p£use to reaffirm our faith that Po- 
land, too, will one day have again the 
freedom she holds so dear. 


PRESIDENT’S TAX PROPOSALS: 
PROGRAM FOR THE AGED 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a part 
of President Kennedy’s tax program pro- 
vides for significant help to people over 
65 in all income groups, with the great- 
est benefit going to those with lower in- 
comes. For example, the special credit 
for the aged would give 97 percent of its 
benefits to elderly taxpayers with in- 
comes below $10,000 and 50 percent to 
those with incomes below $5,000. Al- 
though the overall effect of the tax pro- 
gram on people over 65 would give most 
of the $790 million in benefits to those 
earning less than $10,000, tax reduction 
would also be extended up through the 
$50,000-plus bracket. 

These proposals deserve careful study, 
and I ask unanimous consent that a 
Treasury Department fact sheet dated 
February 15, 1963, on the tax program 
for the aged be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I further ask unani- 
mous consent that two tables which are 
a part of this fact sheet entitled “Tllus- 
trative examples to show the effect of 
present law and the President’s recom- 
mendations on taxpayers 65 and over 
with various sources of income” and “Ef- 
fect of the Tax Program on Tax Liabil- 
ities of Individuals Aged 65 and Over” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheet and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

THE Tax PROGRAM For THE AGED 

President Kennedy’s tax program would 
reduce the total taxes of persons 65 and 
over by $790 million a year. This includes 
$320 million from special provisions apply- 
ing only to the aged, together with an 
additional $470 million which will result 
from the other provisions of the overall pro- 
gram of rate reduction and reform. 

Under the proposed tax changes for the 
aged 
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All of the 11 million older people who do 
not now have to file a tax return because 
their income is low would remain exempt 
from filing. 

Nearly all the 3% million who file returns, 
but pay no tax, would still pay no tax. 

The taxes of virtually all the 3.4 million 
older people now paying taxes would be 
reduced by the specific proposal affecting 
the aged. The few exceptions are nearly all 
people with high incomes. Almost all of 
these will, of course, benefit from the over- 
all program because of the general reduction 
in tax rates. 

Social security and railroad retirement 
benefits and those other pensions which are 
now excluded from taxable income would 
continue to be exempt from tax. 

All income would be taxed more equitably 
than under present law, including the earn- 
ings of those who continue to work, who are 
now taxed more heavily than those who live 
on income from other sources. 

Older people with incomes below $10,000 a 
year would typically get proportionately 
greater reductions in their income taxes 
than would people with yearly incomes above 
$10,000. 

Piling an income tax return would be 
simplified for many people 65 and older. 

If you are 65 or older, this is how the 
proposed provisions would specifically affect 
you: 

1. You would figure your tax just as 
though you were under 65, but— 

2. As a single person, you would receive 
a $300 credit which you would subtract from 
any tax you might otherwise owe. The credit 
would be $600 if you are married and your 
wife is at least 65. The benefit of a credit 
against taxes is far greater than that of a 
deduction of the same amount against in- 
come for all taxpayers. 

For example: If, after figuring your income 
and deductions, you find you owe a tax of 
$400, you would subtract the $300 tax credit 
for the aged and actually pay only $100 in 
taxes. 

3. If you receive social security or rallroad 
retirement benefits, or other tax-exempt 
pensions, your new $300 tax credit would be 
reduced somewhat—the amount depending 
on how much you receive in benefits and 
your income tax rate. Both social security 
and railroad retirement, of course, remain 
tax free under the proposed tax m. 

For example: Suppose your social security 
benefits are $1,000 and your other income 
for the year is taxable at the rate of 14 per- 
cent. You would figure the reduction by 
multiplying one-half of your $1,000 in bene- 
fits by 14 percent. That is $70 and thus, your 
$300 tax credit would be reduced to $230. 
Under present law, you must subtract all 
social security benefits in figuring your re- 
tirement income credit. 

4. The retirement income credit, which 
fewer than 1 out of 20 older people now 
use (1 out of 10 who file returns), and 
the special $600 extra exemption for the 
elderly would be eliminated. But in vir- 
tually every case, the tax savings from the 
$300 credit plus the rate reductions would 
more than make up for the elimination of 
these special provisions. 

For example: Since relatively few older 
people use the retirement income credit, 
most older people would get a tax saving 
from the proposed $300 credit that far ex- 
ceeds the tax saving from the present $600 
extra exemption. The $300 credit reduces 
taxes for a married couple in the bottom 
bracket more than a $2,000 exemption would. 
Unless the taxpayer is in the 60-percent 
bracket or above, the $300 credit reduces his 
taxes more than the $600 extra exemption. 

Most of those who might be adversely af- 
fected by the specific aged proposals have 
incomes in excess of $20,000—but they will 
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also receive a net reduction in taxes because 
of the tax rate cuts which have also been 
proposed by the President. 
The proposed changes in tax treatment of 
the aged will bring several decided advan- 
tages to the elderly. 


TAX SAVINGS WOULD GO TO THOSE WHO 
NEED IT MOST 


Of the $320 million in tax reductions 
which the specific proposals for the elderly 
would bring, one-half would go to those with 
incomes of $5,000 or less and 97 percent to 
those with yearly incomes of $10,000 or less. 

In no circumstance would a single person 
65 or over with an income of $2,900 or less 
have to pay tax—whereas at present an aged 
taxpayer can be taxed on income in excess 
of $1,333. For a married couple filing a joint 
return, when both are over 65, there would 
be no tax whatever on any income up to 
$5,778, whereas they may now be taxed on 
less than half that amount—any income over 
$2,667. 

FAIRER TAX TREATMENT 

Those people over 65 with incomes high 
enough to be subject to tax would have all 
their income, regardless of source—from 
wages, private pensions, dividends—taxed 
more equitably than under the present law. 

For instance, older people with income 
from employment and self-employment, who 
make up 75 percent of those over 65 who ac- 
tually pay Federal income taxes, will re- 
ceive significant benefits from the proposed 
provisions. 

Under the present law, older people with 
relatively modest amounts of earned income 
often pay taxes at a relatively high tax rate. 

e e ee eee 


of his earnings. 
new , this would be impossible, and 
he would be taxed only at the marginal rate, 
if at all. 

Under the proposals for the aged, as sub- 
mitted to the Congress, a few taxpayers over 
65 with incomes below $10,000 would actually 
pay a few dollars more in taxes, even after 
taking the rate reductions into account. 
This group, however, estimated to involve 
fewer than 6,000 single people and 2,000 cou- 
ples, would constitute less than one-seven- 
teenth of 1 percent of all people over 65, and 
the maximum tax increase any of them could 
have would be $22 for a single person and 
$44 for a married couple. As Secretary Dil- 
lon pointed out in his testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the ad- 
verse effect of the program on these few tax- 
payers could be eliminated by raising the 
credit to $325, or possibly through some other 
special provision. 

Also, under the present law the tax liabil- 
ity for older people may vary considerably, 
depending on the source of their income. 
Consider a couple over 65, for example, with 
a $5,000 income, electing to use the stand- 
ard deduction. If their $5,000 income is en- 
tirely from earnings from work, the tax is 
$420 under present law. If the $5,000 is 
from $1,800 in social security, $1,200 from 
earnings, and $2,000 from a private pension, 
the tax is $31. Under the new proposal, if 
this couple has $5,000 a year in earnings from 
work, they would pay no tax. If the $5,000 
is from $1,800 in social security, $1,200 from 
earnings, and $2,000 from a private pension, 
they would pay no tax. Similarly, if this 
couple’s $5,000 were to come entirely from 
private or public pensions, dividends, or any 
other source whatsoever, whether they item- 
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ized deductions or took the standard deduc- 
tion, they would, under the new proposal, 
pay no tax at all. Under current law, a num- 
ber of such couples might be subject to vary- 


will clearly foster 
greater equality in the tax treatment of the 
elderly—complete equality in many cases. 


OTHER CHANGES AFFECTING THE AGED 


Although they are not part of the special 
tax revisions for the aged, there are several 
proposals in the overall tax program which 
also have special meaning to older people. 

They are: 

Medical deductions: Under present law, 
people 65 or older may deduct the total 
amount of their medical expenses up to a 
maximum of $5,000 for a single person and 
up to $10,000 for a couple, unless there are 
disabilities or dependents, in which case the 
ceilings are higher. The proposed revisions 
would completely remove all such ceilings. 

Also, under the present law, older people 
can deduct the cost of only that portion of 
their drugs which exceeds 1 percent of their 
incomes. Under the proposed changes, this 
limit is dropped, and the total cost of all 
prescription drugs would qualify as deducti- 
ble. 

Dividend income: Many older people re- 
ceive a significant portion of their income 
in the form of dividends, and these people 
will also benefit under the proposed tax pro- 
gram, The proposed repeal of the dividend 
credit and exclusion taken alone would in- 
crease the taxes of such older people, but this 
effect will be more than offset by the increase 
in corporate dividends which will result from 
the five-point reduction in the corporate 
tax rate. Thus people 65 or over—who re- 
ceive 45 percent of the dividend income re- 
ported on tax returns, although they file 
less than 9 percent of all returns—will be 
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among the principal beneficiaries of the in- 
creased dividend income resulting from the 
overall effects of the tax program. 

Retirement income credit under age 65: 
There are now some 100,000 people retired 
under age 65 who are using the retirement 
income credit because they are getting re- 
tirement pay from publicly financed retire- 
ment programs other than social security 
and railroad retirement. Retired school- 
teachers, policemen, and other Government 
employees fit this category. 

To avoid hurting these people who are 
presently obtaining the retirement income 
credit and who would not be able to take 
advantage of the proposed $300 tax credit 
until they reach 65, it is proposed that they 
be allowed to continue to use the retire- 
ment income credit until they reach 65. 

People who have retired between the ages 
of 62 and 65 and who are receiving social 
security and railroad retirement benefits 
would not be affected by the proposed re- 
visions. Their benefits would continue to be 
tax exempt, but they would be taxed on any 
other income in the same fashion as all other 
people under 65 and would, of course, bene- 
fit from proposed tax rate reductions, 

SUMMARY 

President Kennedy’s entire tax program 
will be of significant help to people over 65 
in all income groups, with the greatest bene- 
fit going to those with lower incomes. The 
special credit for the aged would give 97 
percent of its benefits to elderly taxpayers 
with incomes below $10,000 and 50 percent 
to those with incomes below $5,000. And 
while the final overall effect of the tax pro- 
gram on people over 65 would give the bulk 
of the $790 million in benefits to those earn- 
ing less than $10,000, tax reduction would 
also be extended up through the $50,000- 
plus bracket. 


TABLE 1.—IIlustrative examples to show the effect of present law and the President's recom- 


mendations on 


both over 65, total income of $5, 


yers 65 $000 over with various sources of income—Married couple, 


security} Dividend 
beneficiary recipient 


Dividend exclusi: 
dj 


Tax liability before credits 


Retirement income credit 
Dividends received credit. 


Exclusion of social security benefits. 
Adjusted gross income. 

Exemptions........ 
Standard deduction. 


Tax liability before credits. 
$300 tax credit for both spouses... 


Tax liability after credits 1........-..-..-...-.-.---- 


1 The credits may not exceed tax 
3 The minimum standard 
3 The $600 credit is reduced by 
bracket rate of tax, 14 peromt, a OONN © of $126. 


Hability. 
deduction for a married couple would be $40. 
one-half the social security benefits received, $900, multipled by the taxpayer's 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis, 


1963 
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TABLE 2.— Efect of the tax program on taz liabilities of individuals aged 65 and over 


Adjusted gross Income class 


1 Excludes alternative tax on capital gains. 
Nore.— are rounded and do not necessaril: 


Chan, 
Tax liability | tax lability taxable 
law i tax program returns, 


present 


add to the totals. 


Source: O of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis. 


WATER PROBLEMS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago an editorial entitled “Get- 
ting Enough Water,” was published in 
the New York Times. The editorial dis- 
cusses & problem which is becoming 
greater in many parts of the country. 

About the same time an article entitled 
“Long-Range Look Taken at Valley’s 
Water Supplies,” was published in the 
Florence (Ala.) Times. It describes 
what has been done in the TVA area 
toward the conservation of water re- 
sources. The editorial and the article 
taken together are quite thought-pro- 
voking. I ask unanimous consent that 
they may be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 25, 1963] 
GETTING ENOUGH WATER 

By coincidence a special report by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is published al- 
most simultaneously with adoption by the 
U.S. Senate of a research bill aimed at the 
problem of assuring the country an adequate 
supply of usable water. TVA has achieved 
precisely this result for the 41,000 square 
miles in the Tennessee River drainage basin, 
and its present report is a dramatic account 
of what can be accomplished through a uni- 
fied approach to water management. 

Streamflow regulation has created more 
than 600,000 acres of water surface in the 
Tennessee Valley. Floods have been pre- 
vented. Vast new sources of hydroelectric 
power have been created. Irrigation proj- 
ects have flourished. Recreation facilities 
have been developed, and business in the 
great valley has prospered. 

It is now 30 years since Congress created 
TVA, and over the years, whether under a 
Democratic or a Republican administration 
in Washington, the prestige of this pioneer 
agency has mounted. To be sure, it is still 
the target of criticism directed against it by 
many privately owned electric power inter- 
ests; these interests contend that, even 
though TVA makes payment to States and 
counties in lieu of taxes, it is so set up as to 
provide an unfair yardstick of production 
and service costs, in comparison with the 
record of the private power companies. 

Nevertheless, despite such criticism, the 
opinion has certainly gained ground that 
some water-control and power-production 
projects are too large and too complex to be 
undertaken by private capital, that the TVA 
nexus is one of these, and that in the case 
Federal initiative, backed by vigorous local 
cooperation, has built an enduring success, 


Here, certainly, is relevant material for 
any congressional investigation of the prob- 
lem of developing an adequate supply of 
water for the years that lie ahead. 


[From the Florence (Ala.) Times, Apr. 21, 
1963] 


LONG-RANGE LOOK TAKEN AT VALLEY’s WATER 
SUPPLY 


In a new report published today, TVA takes 
a long-range look at the Tennessee Valley’s 
rapidly increasing use of water. 

It foresees an ample supply for economic 
growth, but it also sees some problems to be 
overcome as water use continues to grow. 

“TVA has written this report primarily for 
the layman,” the agency's Board of Directors 
said. “If the waters of this Valley are to 
make their maximum contribution to eco- 
nomic and social growth, the problems of 
water use must be understood at the grass 
roots. Farmers, foresters, bankers, business- 
men, county judges, legislators, teachers— 
all these and many others—will make the 
decisions and take the actions that deter- 
mine how much we benefit. 

“While other river valleys, earlier devel- 
oped, pay an enormous price for errors made 
in an age of innocence about their water re- 
source, this region can take preventive meas- 
ures now,” the report say. “There is time 
to plan.” 

The report foresees large increases in the 
region’s water use by 1975 as a result of 
urban and industrial „ and predicts 
that consumption will nearly double—but it 
sees no supply problem for the valley as a 
whole, 

“There is now, and there will be in the fu- 
ture a plentiful supply to support the vigor- 
ous expansion forecast for the region’s pro- 
ductivity,” the report says. “In the critical 
June- September period, less than 1 percent 
of dry season regulated flow is being con- 
sumed at the present time, and only about 
2 percent will be consumed in 1975." This 
refers to the flow, as regulated by TVA dams, 
during the driest known growing season. 

The report points out, however, that the 
water supply at any point upstream from 
the river’s mouth is always smaller than 
the flow for the whole basin, so local water 
shortages can develop in some places in some 
seasons unless measures to stabilize supply 
are feasible and are adopted. 

It says full utilization of the region’s water 
supply offers a threefold challenge: “to ac- 
celerate improvements in the use of rainfall 
on the land; to husband the assets of the 
now developed waterways; and to extend 
streamflow control to every tributary where 
regulation can be accomplished and is re- 
quired for economic growth. In the total 
program the energies of all the area’s land- 
owners, the participation of every level of 
government will be engaged.” 
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The report’s title, “Nature’s Constant 
Gift,” is from its opening words: “Water is 
one of the Tennessee Valley's greatest assets. 
It is nature's constant gift to man, delivered 
in abundance to use as he chooses.” 

The report describes simultaneous man- 
agement of streamflow for multiple purposes, 
integrated with improved water use on the 
land. It estimates future demands of vari- 
ous water uses, balancing them against the 
available supply. It discusses the conflicts 
arising from recreation, competing uses of 
shoreland, waste disposal, and irrigation, and 
means for settling the issues these conflicts 
present. 

Following are comments from the report 
on some water uses and problems: 

Water use on the land: “Every year the 
trees of this watershed claim more than 25 
million acre-feet of water for their use, twice 
the flood storage capacity of all TVA reser- 
voirs, more than the total volume of water 
discharged from the mouth of the Tennessee 
to the Ohio in a dry year. The laws of na- 
ture control the process, but the decisions of 
men determine whether the rainfall will be 
used by fire-scarred, stunted trees of little 
value in the market, or by forests which in- 
creasingly contribute to the valley’s economic 
growth.” 


Flood control: “The Federal Government 
has provided a system of water control which 
has sharply diminished the damage potential 
for the valley. The job has been reduced 
to manageable proportions.* * * 

“The combined resources of local, State 
and Federal agencies can make certain that 
every year the possibility of damage will be 
progressively reduced until nowhere in this 
great river basin will flood danger remain as 
a threat.” 

Local flood problems: “Population growth 
tends to press on the flood plains, and men 
trespass on the land which nature intermit- 
tently requires for the passage of flood waters, 
With that trespass the Nation’s flood damage 
potential is every year, and at a 
faster rate than protective works can be con- 
structed * * * Danger can now be deter- 
mined, potential loss can be reduced. Ne- 
glect of the problem is tolerable no longer.” 

Navigation: “If the transportation pat- 
tern of the region undergoes no substantial 
change, commercial traffic on the Tennessee 
River is estimated to increase to about 25 
million tons a year by 1975. Construction of 
projects on the Tennessee has already pro- 
vided the standard 9-foot depth for vary- 
ing distances on certain tributary rivers, and 
further development of some of these chan- 
nels may be possible.” 

Hydroelectric power: “Current trends sug- 
gest that by 1975 the area dependent on TVA 
for its power supply will require more than 
double the present capacity to satisfy its de- 
mand for electricity. Nearly 80 percent of 
the power potential of the watershed has 
been realized, and not all the potential can 
be developed. The costs in some cases would 
be prohibitive. Nevertheless, there will be 
some increase in hydro capacity in the next 
decade.” 

Recreation: “It is expected that use of 
the lakes and their shores for recreation will 
almost double by 1975. Person-days of use 
are forecast to rise above 80 million per year, 
the number of summer homes on the lake 
shores is expected to pass 10,000, com- 
mercially operated services and concessions 
to reach 800, and the total value of equip- 
ment and facilities for recreation to exceed 
$200 million. The water resource will sup- 
port this larger volume of use.” 

Waste disposal: “The discharge of waste 
from industries, from the sewerage systems 
of municipalities, and from floating craft 
will increase by 1975 as economic growth con- 
tinues. 

“Although the problem in this watershed 
is not as critical as in areas of greater 
population density and more intensive in- 
dustrial development, there are reaches of 
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the watercourses of the Tennessee Valley 
where the volume of waste discharged to 
streamfiow already restricts other water uses, 
and prevents the balanced economic growth 
which the rivers could otherwise support. 

“Financial assistance is provided by the 
Federal Government, but the determination 
of the people to protect their water resource 
from pollution will continue to be expressed 
through the governments of the States. 
They will decide whether the rivers of the 
valley are permitted to make their full con- 
tribution to the growth of the area.” 

Industrial water supply: “An abundance 
of water of high quality is one of the many 
assets available to support industrial growth 
in this watershed, The so-called wet in- 
dustries, those using large amounts of water 
for processing and/or cooling, are also the 
high-wage industries of the area. 

“By 1975 industries are expected to with- 
draw an average of 1,073 million gallons per 
day from the streams of the valley (about 
two-thirds of all withdrawals). This is a 
large figure, but the average industrial user 
consumes only 5 percent of the water with- 
drawn. Therefore the increase in the volume 
of withdrawals will not itself jeopardize the 
supply required by other users.” 

Irrigation: “The use of water for irriga- 
tion has expanded in the Tennessee Valley, 
as it has grown throughout the humid East, 
not to open new land for cultivation but to 
increase the efficiency of existing farming 

tions. * * * 

“In 1957, after a series of unusually dry 
growing seasons, some 37,000 acres were being 
irrigated. Since 1957 the summer season 
rainfall has been above normal over much 
of the valley. The irrigated acreage has 
decreased. It is estimated that at least 90 
percent of the water withdrawn is con- 
sumed, 

“The important issue lies in the local con- 
flicts which may develop between farm and 
factory, between the demands of munici- 
palities for water and the requirement of 
irrigators. In a few places, largely on un- 
developed tributaries, such conflicts may be 
serious in the future unless efforts are un- 
dertaken to increase the supply of water in 
all seasons for all purposes.” 

Water rights: “Dry years will come again, 
and pressure for protection of their supply 
by legislation is likely to be renewed by com- 
peting groups of water users. Adoption of 
the principle of prior appropriation may be 
sought once more. It is another way of 
saying first come, first served, with a pre- 
ferred position guaranteed thereafter, 

“For this valley of abundant rainfall such 
a policy may have serious limitations. It 
would reduce the flexibility required for fu- 
ture growth, as new users for water appear, 
new opportunities emerge.” 

State and local action: “In the future new 
dams will cross the channels, and now-fa- 
miliar landmarks will provide greater bene- 
fits. But whether projects are built with 
Federal funds as Melton Hill is being con- 
structed on the Clinch, or by some system of 
joint financing like the one developed for 
control of Beech River, the dominant feature 
of the next decade will not be the multipli- 
cation of engineering structures. It will be 
the expanding role of local agencies and of 
the States in the total program to achieve 
full utilization of the water resources of the 
valley.” 


BIRMINGHAM’S MAN OF THE YEAR 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, an 
editorial entitled The Bryan Creed” was 
published in the Birmingham News of 
April 19. The editorial discusses Dr. 
John E. Bryan, who was recently elected 
as a member of the new government of 
the city of Birmingham. Dr. Bryan is 
a distinguished son of a very distin- 
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guished father. Dr. Bryan’s father was 
one of the most beloved ministers ever 
to work in our State or anywhere, so 
far as that is concerned. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRR BRYAN CREED 


It is a source of warm gratification that 
John E. Bryan this week was named Bir- 
mingham’s Man of the Lear. 

Reasons why are obvious. This is a tall 
man in many ways. The son of the famed 
Brother Bryan, a minister who carried hum- 
bleness to its human maximum and is re- 
membered today as vividly by many as if it 
were only yesterday that he had left, John 
Bryan exemplifies what all of us should be. 
As his father successfully sought, so has 
John Bryan tried always to do his best for 
his community and for individuals of all 
races, creeds, faiths. 

These are not just words, of course, In 
Dr. Bryan's case they are tangible, they are 
realities. As with all mortals, someone here 
or there might once have pointed out a 
shortcoming. But if in his past he ever has 
had critics—and being so much in active 
public life doubtless there have been some of 
these—none ever said of John Bryan that he 
was not always trying. 

The truth seems to be that failure to try 
is and has been too much a common fault 
among many of us. When the way has been 
hard, too many have turned aside and 
sought, not solution, but escape from tough 
problems or assignments. 

This never could have been, never has 
been, never will be said of John E. Bryan. 

The man simply does not know the mean- 
ing of quitting. After a full career as 
teacher and long years as superintendent of 
education for the county, and as head of 
the Institute for the Blind at Talladega, Dr. 
Bryan moved on retirement into still another 
service field: As executive for management 
of chamber of commerce business. The 
range of the gentleman's abilities, flexibility 
of his mind to encompass all manner of 
problems, would be unique anywhere in the 
world—and it is remembered he has served 
in worldwide assignments as well. 

But in time Dr. Bryan moved on from 
the chamber assignment. Even so, John 
Bryan yet believed, and rightly, that his 
community had need for him. He wanted 
still only to serve it. On change of the 
government, Dr. Bryan was urged by many 
friends to stand for a council seat, and thus 
further give of himself, his strength, his 
fertile and restless mind. 

It naturally followed that, having been 
asked to serve through candidacy, Dr. Bryan 
qualified as a candidate. And it followed 
also, and as naturally, that voters of this 
community gave him the greatest number 
of votes of more than 80 candidates, for 
John Bryan, you see, is known to the people. 

In the dinner program honoring the man 
of the year, a traditional service of the 
Young Men's Business Club, guest speaker 
Mayor Allen Thompson, of Jackson, Miss., 
described thoughts on what a public official 
should be. He said he should “be completely 
honest * * * know and practice tolerance, 
self-restraint and self-sacrifice.” Public of- 
ficals, said Mayor Thompson, must realize 
that “popularity in politics is as fickle as 
the winds, but a reputation based on a 
constructive, clean administration is as 
permanent as the tides on the sea.” 

All of which need not be a lesson to new 
Councilman John Bryan. 

The man has done so much, giyen so 
much, and still so steadfastly keeps his eye 
on the brightness of a worked-for tomorrow, 
that one might say he virtually shames the 
rest of us one and all, * * * “Might say,” be- 
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cause, of course, John Bryan never would 
do anything to shame anyone. 
God bless you, Dr. Bryan. 


How proud 
your father would have been. 


RATIFICATION OF ANTI-POLL-TAX 
AMENDMENT BY STATE OF DELA- 
WARE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
exceedingly pleased to announce that 
the State of Delaware has ratified the 
anti-poll-tax amendment which would 
eliminate payment of a poll tax or any 
other tax to vote in Federal elections. 
Delaware becomes the 33d State to have 
taken this action. 

I was informed late yesterday that the 
Senate of the Delaware Legislature ap- 
proved the resolution ratifying the 
amendment by a vote of 10 to 5 earlier 
in the day. The House of the Delaware 
Legislature on March 18, 1963, approved 
its resolution ratifying the amendment 
by a vote of 24 to 8, the senate’s action 
of yesterday thus completing ratification 
of the amendment by Delaware. 

Mr. President, I wish to express my 
profound appreciation to both Senators 
from Delaware, the senior Senator [Mr. 
WILTaus! and his colleague the junior 
Senator [Mr. Boccs], each of whom co- 
sponsored, supported to passage in the 
Senate, and worked diligently toward 
ratification by their great State. 

Here again, Mr. President, in Delaware, 
the first of the original 13 States to adopt 
the Federal Constitution, is another 
clear example of the complete biparti- 
sanship with which action has been 
taken on this important matter, first in 
the Congress when Members of both of 
the great political parties cosponsored 
and supported to passage my resolution 
proposing the amendment, and subse- 
quently when the Governors and legisla- 
tive leaders of the respective States have 
worked together—without regard to po- 
litical affiliation or interest—in achiev- 
ing ratification by their States. I pay 
tribute to Gov. Elbert N. Carvel, of Dela- 
ware, who represents one of the major 
political parties, the two Senators from 
Delaware who are members of the other 
party, and the members of both parties 
of the Delaware Legislature who have 
taken this most gratifying action. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator for his remarks. On be- 
half of my colleague [Mr. Boces] and 
myself, I join the Senator from Florida 
in expressing gratification that our State 
has seen fit to ratify the anti-poll-tax 
amendment. I join the Senator in ex- 
pressing the hope that the necessary 
number of States additionally required 
will soon ratify it, likewise. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate those kind remarks. I join in 
that expression of hope. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I gladly yield to the 
majority leader, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Montana. 


Mr. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I join the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Delaware 
in what he has said covering the Holland 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. No one has worked 
harder for the amendment. I am de- 
lighted that after so many years of effort 
and under adverse circumstances on 
many occasions the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida is within sight of 
the goal which he set a long time ago. 

I express the hope that before very 
long ratification by the needed number 
of additional States—only a few now— 
will be obtained, so that this provision, 
the Holland amendment, I repeat can 
become a part of the Constitution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished majority leader is most 
gracious. Of course, I could have done 
nothing in this regard without his help 
and the help of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN]. In previ- 
ous sessions of Congress it was similarly 
true that the majority leader and mi- 
nority leader were most helpful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate al- 
low me 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, as 
Senators are aware, the Legislature of 
Florida ratified this important amend- 
ment to the Constitution on April 18, 
1963, becoming the 31st State to do so. 
As I informed the Senate when I an- 
nounced Florida’s ratification, the Gov- 
ernor of our State, the Honorable Farris 
Bryant, included in his regular message 
to the legislature on April 2 a most 
forceful recommendation that the anti- 
poll-tax amendment be promptly rati- 
fied. I am deeply grateful to our Gov- 
ernor for his strong cooperation in this 
matter. 

At this time, Mr. President, I request 
that the section of Governor Bryant’s 
message to the legislature, wherein he 
recommended ratification, be included at 
this point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RATIFICATION OF THE ANTI-POLL-Tax 
AMENDMENT 

I call to your attention another matter to 
which I attach great importance. This is 
the ratification of the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
which would eliminate the payment of a poll 
tax or any other tax as a requirement for 
voting for President or Vice President, for 
electors for President or Vice President, or 
for Senators or Representatives in Congress. 

I shall submit to the legislature shortly a 
joint resolution of the 87th Congress of the 
United States proposing this important 
amendment to the Constitution. As all of 
you are aware, the former distinguished Gov- 
ernor of Florida, U.S. Senator SPESSARD L. 
HoLLAaND, is the author of this amendment, 
which is cosponsored by our other distin- 
guished Senator, Hon. GEORGE A, SMATHERS. 

This joint resolution of the 87th Congress 
was submitted by the General Services 
Administrator of the Federal Government to 
the Governors of the respective States of the 
Union for consideration by their legislatures. 
It was previously adopted by the Congress of 
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the United States by overwhelming major- 
ities in each House. 

I am informed that to date the legislatures 
of 29 States have ratified the amendment. 
I am likewise advised that the amendment 
is now under consideration by the legis- 
latures of several other States whose legis- 
latures are now in session, with excellent 
prospects of early approval. 

In my opinion, adoption of this amend- 
ment by the respective States would consti- 
tute an important contribution to sound 
government. It would, without question, 
bring about greater participation by other- 
wise qualified voters. The experience which 
we have had in Florida since elimination of 
the poll tax in 1937, and the experience of 
other States proves this, as well as the fact 
that cleaner local government has resulted 
in some counties. 

Aside from these established facts, I, to- 
gether with most of you, have felt strongly 
for years that the voter, who is otherwise 
qualified, should not have a price set upon 
his right to participate in the selection of his 
leaders, nor have his right to vote abridged 
or denied because of his failure, through 
poverty or oversight, to pay a poll tax or 
any other such tax, 

The submission by the Congress to the 
respective State legislatures of this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution is the 
proper manner in which this objective 
should be achieved. It is clear beyond refu- 
tation that changes in the election machin- 
ery for Federal election are constitutional 
matters which should not be approached by 
Federal statutes, as has been unsuccessfully 
attempted in Congress for more than 20 
years, with resulting bitter divisions in our 
country. 

I therefore recommend to the legislature 
the early ratification of this proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. T believe such 
action would be a constructive step forward 
toward better government. 


DEATH OF HON. JESSICA 
McCULLOUGH WEIS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
with a heavy heart that I report the 
death yesterday of a distinguished New 
Yorker and former colleague in the other 
body, Hon. Jessica McCullough Weis. 
Judy Weis will be sorely missed by all of 
= who knew her, admired her, and loved 

er. 

Judy Weis was my longtime friend, 
and was elected as my successor in the 
House of Representatives. Those of us 
who have had the privilege of serving in 
the other body and then of being elected 
to serve in the Senate always take great 
pride in having as a successor someone 
who is outstanding in the community as 
a citizen and a political ally. It was al- 
ways an honor to introduce Judy Weis 
as my Congressman.” 

Her life was a story of complete and 
selfless dedication to many worthy 
causes, causes that were furthered by her 
energy and zeal, causes that were digni- 
fied and ennobled by her support. She 
possessed that rare combination of vi- 
tality, perception, magnetism, and dedi- 
cation to the public good which marks 
great leaders. 

Her contributions to my home com- 
munity of Rochester, N.Y., were many 
and varied and touched deeply numerous 
civic undertakings. Her indefatigable 
labors for the Republican Party are 
legend. She was, among other things, 
vice chairman of the Monroe County Re- 
publican Committee, president of the 
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National Federation of Republican 
Women, Republican National Commit- 
teewoman from New York, and delegate 
at large to six Republican National Con- 
ventions. 

To her work as a Member of Congress 
for two terms she brought the same 
charm, vigor and devotion to duty which 
had marked her previous endeavors. 
When her failing health necessitated her 
retirement from public office, the other 
body lost one of its most popular and 
most highly respected Members. 

Mr. President, as one who worked 
shoulder to shoulder with this fine 
woman, as one who cherished her friend- 
ship and the warmth of her personality, 
as one who knew the unique magic that 
was Judy Weis, I am filled with grief at 
her passing. 

Judy Weis has left us, but not our 
hearts or our memories. In this hour of 
great loss, our deepest sympathy goes out 
to her bereaved family which meant so 
very much to her, to the great commu- 
nity and State which were so justly proud 
of her, and to the Nation that mourns 
one of her most distinguished daughters. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I join the distin- 
guished Senator from New York in his 
expressions concerning Judy Weis. It 
was my great pleasure to know her for 
many years. We were associated 
through our political contacts and also 
because she was a Member of Congress. 

Never was I associated with her when 
I did not receive some kind of lift from 
that association. She was invariably 
cheerful and invariably accommodat- 
ing. It was wonderful to know someone 
who, even suffering under great per- 
sonal handicap as she did during the last 
days of her life, was able to impart to 
others an aura of cheer and an aura of 
looking forward. 

The Republican Party of the Nation 
and the Republican Party of New York 
will miss her greatly. 

I would feel very remiss if I did not 
join in expressing my sympathy and 
condolences to her family and to the 
citizens of New York who have lost such 
a great and valued public servant. 

I thank my distinguished friend for 
yielding. 

Mr, KEATING. I am very grateful 
to the Senator from Colorado for his 
remarks. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
was with deep regret that I recently 
learned of the death of Mrs. Charles 
Weis, of Rochester, N.Y. Judy Weis and 
her late husband were two of the finest 
and most-valued friends my wife and I 
ever had. 

Mrs. Weis was not only a great public 
servant in her own right; she was a 
devoted wife and mother. No one who 
knew her could forget her vibrant per- 
sonality and her interest in the things 
that count for a better America. 

I join my friend, the Senator from 
New York, in expressing deep regret at 
the passing of one of the outstanding 
women of our time, and express deep 
sympathy to her fine children. 
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Mr. KEATING. I am grateful for the 
kind remarks of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am sad- 
dened to learn of the passing of Jessica 
McCullough Weis, a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Republican 
Party and a former Representative in 
Congress from the 36th District of New 
York, the Rochester area. 

Jessica Weis was a friend of mine, as 
she was also of my colleague from New 
York (Mr. Keatryc] and other Sena- 
tors. She was an extraordinary woman, 
very active in the Republican Party ever 
since 1935, a time measured almost by 
my own period of activity in the party. 
I myself started in 1932. 

Senator Keatryc has already spoken 
beautifully and feelingly about Mrs. 
Weis as a party worker, a party leader, 
and a Representative in Congress. I 
should like to say a word about Judy 
Weis as a woman. She was one of the 
most attractive, gracious, dear human 
beings anyone has ever met. She 
brought to politics what other women 
have brought to it so successfully. 
namely, a sense of personally caring for 
her associates whom she met in politics. 

Judy Weis was always a warm per- 
sonal friend of those who were her close 
associates, among whom I am proud to 
number myself. Not only was she a 
friend in politics; she was a woman hav- 
ing a very deep feeling about public 
service. I should like to quote from her 
obituary in the New York Times of 
today: 

Once asked why she had embarked on her 
career, she replied: 

“I really went into politics because I got 
tired sitting around the sitting room and 
ob to the way things were being run. 
I decided I ought to do something about it 
or stop objecting.” 


Mr. President, that is practically an 
American's creed, which each of us has 
almost the duty to urge upon those who 
have any mind for public responsibility 
at all. It is beautifully said, with the 
typical simplicity and warmth of Judy 
Weis. 

Judy Weis was active not only in po- 
litical life but also in the life of her 
community, the Rochester area, where 
she worked in its hospitals, serving on 
the women’s board of the Genesee Hos- 
pital and the board of the Rochester 
Convalescent Hospital for Children. 

Judy Weis was active in the Rochester 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
and in almost every other fine commu- 
nity effort that could be imagined. 

Mrs. Weis was also a woman of ex- 
ceptional taste. She conducted a per- 
sonal poll to help select a national flow- 
er. She reported that the rose won— 
the rose being also the New York State 
flower—by a heavy majority. 

I believe that the most fitting tribute 
one could pay to Judy Weis is that she 
was herself a rose in her charming 
sweetness, her delicacy, and the beauty 
of her character. She is enfolded in her 
graciousness to become a part of the 
beauty of all time. 

On behalf of my wife and myself, I 
bespeak our deep sympathy for the fam- 
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ily of Mrs. Weis in their hour of be- 
reavement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I was called from the 
Senate Chamber at the time the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] was delivering a eulogy on the 
passing of his successor in the House of 
Representatives, Mrs. Jessica McCul- 
lough Weis. Mrs. Weis was a Republi- 
can through and through, but she was 
not so much a partisan that she could not 
see some good on the other side. She be- 
lieved in her party. Above all, she be- 
lieved in her country. She believed in 
the body in which she had the honor to 
be a Representative. 

It is with a deep sense of regret that I, 
together with the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Keatrtnc] and 
others, note that our former colleague 
died yesterday in Rochester, N.Y. 

I note in the New York Times her reply 
when she was asked why she had em- 
barked on a political career. Her an- 
swer was as follows: 

I really went into politics because I got 
tired sitting around the sitting room and 
objecting to the way things were being run. 
I decided I ought to do something about it 
or stop objecting. 


There could not be a better reason for 
anyone, man or woman, to enter the field 
of politics, because it is an area in which 
those who find objections—and there are 
many in our country—can face the real- 
ities and find out what politics really is. 

Mrs. Weis had a distinguished record 
in the House of Representatives. She 
was known as the rose lady, because of 
her interest in the rose as a national 
flower. She initiated many important 
pieces of legislation. She represented 
her district with distinction and honor, 
and she was an asset to her State of New 
York and to the Nation as a whole. I 
join my colleagues at this time in ex- 
pressing my deepest sympathy to her 
two surviving daughters, Mrs. William 
C. Warren, III, and Mrs. Cameron Jame- 
son, and her son, Charles McCullough 
Weis, a professor at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and the six grandchildren. 

Mrs. Weis retired from Congress vol- 
untarily. At the time many of us won- 
dered why she was retiring from the 
Congress, where she was achieving such 
distinction. We now know the reason. 
I only wish to state that we will all miss 
her because of the many contributions 
she has made to the body known as the 
Congress. 


PRESIDENT’S TAX PROPOSALS: 
MINIMUM STANDARD DEDUCTION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, some 
of the elements of President Kennedy’s 
tax proposals are not fully understood. 
I am particularly concerned that the 
proposal aimed directly at helping mil- 
lions of Americans who are not fully 
sharing in the Nation’s prosperity, name- 
ly, the minimum standard deduction, has 
not received full attention. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that a Treasury 
Department fact sheet on this proposal 
which would directly benefit more than 
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13 million people be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Fact SHEET ON PRESIDENT’S TAX PROPOSALS 
MINIMUM STANDARD DEDUCTION 


One of President Kennedy’s tax proposals 
is aimed directly at helping millions of 
Americans who are not fully sharing in the 
Nation’s prosperity. These are people with 
low incomes, and those whose families are 
large in relation to their earnings. 

The proposal would provide a minimum 
standard deduction, which means that every- 
one would be allowed to deduct at least this 
minimum amount from his income before 
computing his taxes. The minimum would 
be $300 for a single individual, $400 for a 
married couple, and an additional $100 for 
each dependent up to a ceiling of $1,000. 

The minimum standard deduction would 
directly benefit more than 13 million people. 

Under present law, the standard deduc- 
tion cannot exceed 10 percent of the tax- 
payer's income, or $1,000 whichever is less. 
Thus the new minimum standard deduction 
would mean a higher deduction—and a 
lower tax bill—for all those now using the 
standard deduction who have: 

No dependents and income of less than 
$3,000. 

One dependent (a wife or any other de- 
dependent) and income of less than $4,000. 

Two dependents (a wife and child or any 
other two dependents) and income of less 
than $5,000. 

Three dependents and income of less than 
$6,000. 

Four dependents and income of less than 
$7,000. 

Five dependents and income of less than 


000. 
Six dependents and income ot less than 
89.000. 

Seven dependents and income of less than 
$10,000. 

Some taxpayers who now itemize their de- 
ductions would find it advantageous—as well 
as simpler—to switch to the new minimum 
standard deductions. ‘those who can claim 
deductions larger than the new minimum 
through itemizing will, of course, continue 
to itemize. 

Those who will benefit most from the 
minimum standard deduction will be those 
with the lowest incomes. The total tax loss 
to the Government from the proposal is esti- 
mated at $310 million. Of this amount $180 
million will go to people with incomes of 
less than $3,000 a year. Another $100 mil- 
lion will go to people with incomes between 
$3,000 and $5,000. 

Without the new minimum standard de- 
duction, the tax rate reduction Proposed by 
President Kennedy would not mean much to 
our lowest income families. 

However, with the rate cuts and the new 
minimum standard deduction the tax saving 
can be quite substantial. 

A single taxpayer with no dependents and 
an income of $1,000 would find his taxes re- 
duced from the present $60 a year to $14 a 
year, as a result of the combined effects of 
the minimum standard deduction and the 
proposed reduction in tax rates. 

A married couple with no dependents, who 
now pay a tax of $120 on an income of $2,000 
would find their taxes cut to $56 as a result 
of the minimum standard deduction and the 
rate reduction. 

A widow with two children and an income 
of $4,000 now pays $360 in taxes. With the 
minimum standard deduction and the pro- 
posed rate reductions, she would pay $245. 

A couple with seven children and an in- 
come of $7,500 now pay $270 in taxes. Use 
of the minimum standard deduction and the 
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proposed rate cuts will bring their tax bill 
down to $154. 

With rate reduction alone, these tax sav- 
ings would be considerably less. 

The minimum standard deduction was de- 
signed specifically to benefit low income tax- 
payers without a heavy loss of revenue to the 
Government. Other plans which have been 
suggested—for example, an increase in the 
$600 personal exemption—would not do the 
same job. An increase of only $100 in the 
personal exemption, bringing it to $700, 
would, coupled with the proposed new tax 
rate schedule, result in a loss of more than 
$2 billion in tax revenues—more than seven 
times as much as the minimum standard 
deduction. And only 9 percent of this tax 
saving would go to those earning $3,000 a 
year or less, compared with nearly 60 per- 
cent under the new minimum standard 
deduction. 

Thus, the new minimum standard deduc- 
tion offers the most effective way to make 
sure that the low-income people who need 
it most get their fair share of the benefits 
of the tax revision program. 


ED NEILAN A FORCEFUL NEW PRES- 
IDENT OF THE U.S. CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, a Dela- 
warean, Edwin P. Neilan, last night of- 
ficially became president of the cham- 
ber of commerce of the United States. 
I predict that before his year’s term of 
office is over, we are all going to hear a 
lot from him. He is used to speaking 
out, and people find the listening worth 
while. 

Ed Neilan is not the type to sugarcoat 
his comments. But you can rest assured 
that what he says will be based on rea- 
soned conviction. 

We of Delaware are proud to have him 
at the helm of the U.S. Chamber and 
are confident he will live up to that pride. 

Tackling tough jobs is not anything 
new to Ed. As a matter of fact, tackling 
is right in his line too. He played 6 years 
of semipro football in his younger days. 

What characterizes his work as chair- 
man and president of the Bank of Dela- 
ware in Wilmington is his drive, his ea- 
gerness for new ideas, and his close 
contact with the bank’s employees. 

He is one of the few bank presidents 
in the country who answers his own tele- 
phone. He thinks hiding behind a sec- 
retary wastes time. 

And when he wants to talk to someone, 
he strides down to the other fellow’s 
office. Again, he is restless to get things 
done. 

This restlessness pays off as far as 
the public is concerned. He has turned 
his talents and energies to the United 
Community Fund of northern Delaware, 
the Welfare Council of Delaware, and 
the Greater Wilmington Development 
council, among other civic organiza- 
tions. 

During World War II he served as a 
lieutenant commander in the Navy and 
earned a commendation for getting 
things done—despite redtape. At the 
same time, I might add, he shocked 
some of his fellow officers not used to 
such direct methods. 

Ed Neilan was born on his grand- 
father’s farm in Mason County, Mich., 
in 1905 and spent his earlier years in 
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Leeds, Iowa, and later Omaha, Nebr. 
Most of his father’s career was spent 
as a life insurance salesman but today, 
at 82 he is engaged in the making and 
marketing of vitamins and trace min- 
erals in Oakland, Calif. 

After he was graduated in 1923 from 
Omaha Central High School, Mr. Neilan 
attended the University of Omaha for 
2 years and then, because of a lack of 
funds, worked for a year as a carpenter’s 
apprentice. His family then moved to 
Texas where Mr. Neilan received a 
bachelor of arts degree in business ad- 
ministration from Rice Institute in 1928. 

He also attended night school for 2 
years at the South Texas School of Law, 
Houston, and received prestandard, 
standard and graduate certificates from 
the Houston Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking. He completed in 1937 
a 3-year combined correspondence and 
residence program under the Graduate 
School of Banking, sponsored jointly by 
the American Bankers Association and 
Rutgers University. 

Mr. Neilan’s banking career began 
during his senior year at Rice when he 
became a railroad analyst in the invest- 
ment department of the Houston Bank 
& Trust Co. In 1933 he became chief 
trust examiner with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, and between 1936 and 
1940 he served as a field examiner for 
the Federal Reserve Banks of New York 
and Philadelphia. He joined the Bank 
of Delaware, then known as the Security 
Trust Co., as associate trust officer in 
1940. 

Mr. Neilan was promoted to vice pres- 
ident and secretary, director and chair- 
man of the trust committee in 1946, and 
became executive vice president in 1952. 
In 1956, he became president and in 1959 
was elevated to chairman of the board 
and president. 

I would not try to chronicle Ed Neil- 
an’s many ideas about government. To 
put it briefly, he thinks there is waste 
which should not be tolerated. And he 
is concerned that an ever-growing Fed- 
eral Government is working to the dis- 
advantage of State and local govern- 
ments. 

“Government must be kept at home as 
much as possible,” he says. “When it 
gets as far away as Washington, you just 
can't control it.“ 

The national chamber he heads is a 
federation of individuals, business firms, 
and voluntary organizations of business- 
men and professional men. It repre- 
sents the whole spectrum of business and 
industry. It is composed of more than 
3,700 organization members—local, 
State, and regional chambers of com- 
merce, and trade and professional asso- 
ciations, and more than 30,500 business 
members—firms, corporations and in- 
dividuals. 

The underlying membership of the 
chamber is more than 3 million individ- 
uals and firms—the members of its af- 
filiated organizations. 

It is this far-reaching and influential 
organization which Ed Neilan now 
heads, and I know my colleagues join 
with me in wishing him and Mrs. Neilan 
and the chamber well in the year ahead. 
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ST. LOUIS MINISTERS PROTEST 
SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 41 
prominent Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews from St. Louis, Mo., recently trans- 
mitted a message to Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev through the Russian Ambassador 
to the United States in which they called 
for the elimination of anti-Jewish dis- 
crimination in the Soviet Union. 

This message lists factual evidence of 
denial of religious liberties to the almost 
3 million Jewish citizens of the Soviet 
Union and concludes by asking Mr. 
Khrushchev when these restrictions will 
be lifted. It first appeared as an ad- 
vertisement in the New York Times on 
December 7, 1962, paid for by several 
members of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. It was signed by 46 prominent 
persons including Rev. Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, C.C.S., president, University of 
Notre Dame; Bishop James A. Pike, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, editor, Christian Herald 
magazine; Rabbi Abraham J. Heschel; 
Rev. Louis J. Towmey, S.J., editor, social 
order; and Dr. John C. Bennett, dean of 
faculty, Union Theological Seminary. 

The message should put the Soviets on 
notice that they must offer more than 
propaganda words if the world is to be 
convinced that freedom of religious prac- 
tice is permitted within its borders. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the message and the list of sig- 
natories thereto be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
and list were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Chairman Nrxrra S. KHRUSHCHEV, 
The Kremlin, Moscow, U.S.S.R.: 

Having read a message addressed to you, 
December 7, 1962, by 46 leading American 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, urging the 
elimination of anti-Jewish discrimination in 
the Soviet Union, we add our endorsement 
to this appeal. 

The Soviet Union declares it is a champion 
of human dignity and equality. No nation 
has been more persevering in pronouncing 
itself a defender of minority rights. 

Soviet spokesmen cite your country’s Con- 
stitution wherein equality of citizens is guar- 
anteed, as proof that religious discrimnation 
is not countenanced in the U.S.S.R. You 
yourself have said: “The question of a man’s 
religion is not asked in our country. Itisa 
matter for the conscience of the person con- 
cerned. We look upon a person as a person.” 

BUT WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 

The Soviet Government's persistent enmity 
to religion is a matter of historical record. 
While most faiths are permitted bare neces- 
sities, such as requisites for worship, sacred 
literature, theological seminaries and central 
bodies, their activities are sternly circum- 
scribed. Devout citizens—Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Orthodox—suffer harassment. No- 
where, not even within the walls of church 
or mosque, is religion secure from surveil- 
lance. This is a fact of Soviet life. 

It is also a fact that within the narrow 
framework of permissible religious practice, 
discrimination is enforced. Jewish citizens 
of the Soviet Union, numbering close to 3 
million, are denied minimal rights conceded 
to adherents of other creeds. 

Hard pressed as they are by blanket re- 
straints, none of the other major religions of 
the Soviet people, neither the Orthodox, Ar- 
menian, Catholic or Protestant Churches, 
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neither Buddhism nor Islam, have been sub- 
jected to the disabilities in- 
fiicted on Judaism and its followers. 

Legally constituted Jewish congregations 
are isolated from one another. They are for- 
bidden to organize a central body. They are 
allowed no contact with Jewish religious 
groups in other countries. Their leaders 
are singled out for abuse. 

Since June 1961, synagogue presidents in 
six cities have been arbitrarily removed from 
office; Jewish communial leaders in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow have been sentenced to 
prison for the alleged crime of meeting with 


the state. The few that remain are served by 
rabbis who were ordained more than 40 years 
ago. For more than a generation, Jewish 
theological seminaries have been banned 
except for a lone yeshiva in Moscow, opened 
in 1956. Its enrollment, never permitted to 
exceed 20, was reduced to 4 in April 1962. 

No Jewish Bible has been printed in 40 
years. No articles for Jewish ritual can be 
produced. This year, for the first time in 
Soviet history, even the sale of unleavened 
bread, essential to observance of the Passover, 
was banned. The prayers of Judaism are said 
in Hebrew, yet the teaching of that lan- 
guage is prohibited. 

Although half a million Jews declared Yid- 
dish as their mother tongue in the Soviet 
census of 1959, their hundreds of schools, 
their once-flourishing theaters have been 
stamped out. Much smaller ethnic or lin- 
guistic groups have schools, theaters, books 
and newspapers in their own languages. 

These conditions conjure up memories of 
the anti-Semitic Stalin regime, which you 
yourself have denounced. 

According to the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the con- 
stitution of enlightened countries, freedom 
of conscience and expression is vested uncon- 
ditionally in every human being. 

Unless the Soviet Government conforms its 
behavior to this universal standard and to 
its own professed principles, it forfeits the 
confidence of 


prisoned 
leaders set free, the ban on unleavened bread 
rescinded, ritual articles and Jewish prayer- 
books made available? 

When will the Yiddish-language institu- 
tions that sustained Soviet Jewish culture 
and education be restored? 

When will Jewish congregations, like those 
of other religions, be enabled to form a cen- 
tral body, to join in fellowship for the con- 
tinuity of their faith? 

The world awaits your response. 

By deeds alone can your government con- 
firm that the Soviet Union in truth upholds 
the rights of minorities and the equal dig- 
nity of man. 

Sr. LOUIS SIGNATORIES TO MESSAGE TO 
KHRUSHCHEV 

Ralph C. Abele, pastor, Holy Ghost United 
Church of Christ. 

Sister M. Francetta Barberis, president, 
Webster College. 

Mother Patricia Barrett, professor of polit- 
ical science, Maryville College. 

Bishop George L. — Episcopal 
Bishop of Missouri. 

Father C. Dismas Clark, S.J., executive di- 
rector, Dismas House. 

Thaddeus B. Clark, minister, First Unitar- 
ian Church. 

Dean Ned Cole, 
Cathedral. 

Edwin T. Dahlberg, pastor emeritus, Del- 
mar Baptist Church, past president, National 
Council of Churches of Christ. 

Rt. Rev. William H. Drumm, chancellor, 
Archdiocese of St. Louis. 


dean, Christ Church 
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Rabbi M. H. Eichenstein, chief rabbi of 
Orthodox Jewish Congregation. 

Thomas H. Eliot, chancellor, Washington 
University. 

Rabbi Ephraim Epstein, president, St. 
Louis Rabbinical Association. 

a Wesley Hager, Grace Methodist Church. 

. J. Henle, S.J., academic vice president, 
95 Louis University. 

John J. Hicks, pastor, Union Memorial 
Methodist Church. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. James Hoflich, secretary of 
education, Archdiocese of St. Louis. 

W. W. S. Hohenschild, S.T.D., rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion. 

James F. Hornback, leader, Ethical Society 
of St. Louis. 

Rabbi Robert P. Jacobs, director, Hillel 
Foundation, Washington University. 

Curtis Jones, minister, Union Avenue 
Christian Church. 

Trafford P. Maher, S.J., director, depart- 
ment of education; human relations center, 
St. Louis University. 

Very Rev. Louis F. Meyer, director, Catholic 
Youth Council. 

Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich, professor of 
sociology, St. Louis University. 

Dr. Allen Miller, professor of philosophy 
and theology, Eden 

Rt. Rev. John W. Miller, executive director, 
Catholic Charities of St. Louis. 

Msgr. P. J. Malloy, pastor, Blessed Sacra- 
ment Church. 

Msgr. Daniel Moore, editor, St. Louls Re- 
view. 

John E. Nance, minister, Washington Tab- 
ernacle Baptist Church. 

Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J., professor of 
English, St. Louis University. 

Very Rev. Nicholas E. Persich, rector, Ken- 


Seminary. 
Harry P. Phillips, Jr., pastor, West Presby- 

terian Church. 
Rev. Arthur C. Piepkorn, chairman, de- 


partment of systematic theology, Concordia 
Sem: 


Dr. Sterling L. Price, minister, Third Bap- 
tist Church. 

Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president, 
St. Louis University. 

Joseph Cardinal Ritter, R.C. archbishop of 
St. Louis. 

Amos Ryce, pastor, Lane Tabernacle Chris- 
tian Methodist Church, 

Dr. Howard E. Short, editor, the Christian. 


Rt. Rev. Lloyd A. Sullivan, pastor, Epiph- 
any of Our Lord Roman Catholic Church. 

Rev. L. J. Twomey, S.J., editor, Social 
Order. 

Dr. O. Walter Wagner, executive director, 
Metropolitan Church Federation. 


OUR, NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, one of 
the leading Kansas citizens, Mr. Alfred 
M. Landon, of Topeka, Kans., continues 
to maintain a strong interest in the great 
issues we face today. His continued in- 
terest serves not only his intellectual 
curiosity but is a force for better under- 
standing as he speaks out with honest 
conviction and persuasion. 

On May 2, 1963, Mr. Landon delivered 
an address at Rockhurst College in 
Kansas City, Mo., dealing with the 
issues of unemployment, Cuba, and 
America’s loss of prestige in the world 
at large. Believing this address to be 
of vital interest to members of Congress, 
I ask unanimous consent that the same 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
(By Alf M. Landon) 

Partisan discussions of the great and com- 
plex domestic and international problems 
confronting us are essential to all Ameri- 

ed they are approached in an 
objective way—instead of mere name calling. 

In that spirit, I am going to talk tonight 
about the three main points raised by the 
Democrats in the 1960 campaign against the 
Republicans. I’m going to present to you 
some of the hard facts in both domestic and 
foreign policies on those issues that are still 
with us—still unsolved—today: 

1. Unemployment. 

2. Cuba. 

3. America’s loss of prestige in the world 
at large. 

There is something dead wrong in a coun- 
try where the stock market is booming and 
employment depressed. 

In the Democrat 87th Congress—with an 
overwhelming majority in both the national 
House of Representatives and the U.S. Sen- 
ate, President Kennedy made one recom- 
mendation in his messages to the Congress 
aimed at substantially reducing unemploy- 
ment. That was his recommendation for the 
Trade Expansion Act. 

He stated his position on that highly im- 
portant legislation on December 7, 1961, 
before the National Association of Manufac- 
turers Convention in New York. I advocated 
the same legislation the next day before the 
National Press Club. I do not mean to leave 
the inference that there was any under- 
standing of any kind between us on that 
legislation. Our positions were arrived at 
entirely separately. 

I did not conceive that legislation as 
having an immediate impact on our No. 1 
domestic problem of unemployment. I be- 
lieved then—and I believe now—that the 
only solution to our enormous industrial 
plants and productivity as well as the size of 
our agricultural production is to get into the 
world markets on a larger scale than we have 
heretofore found necessary. 

The President was able to get this legisla- 
tion through the Congress only with effec- 
tive Republican support. 

The complexities of the problems involved 
are going to take time and the efficient active 
and energetic cooperation of both govern- 
ment and business itself. 
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to the 87th Congress, a big program of medi- 
care; Federal aid to public schools; and 
civil rights legislation, along with his fiscal 
policies to stimulate employment. The last 
Congress cut up Mr. Kennedy's recommenda- 
tion for supply management by government 
for agriculture. He did not renew in this 
Congress his recommendation for that farm 
legislation. 

He got too much hay down. 

This 88th—was tied up for 
its first month or so by administration 
Senators—but not the party leaders—at- 
tempting to change the rules of the Senate 
for considering legislation in general. 

My objection to our President's fiscal pol- 
icy is that he’s basing our national growth— 
our expansion—and our security—on a com- 
pletely untried theory in a country of this 
size with its worldwide commitments. 

I believe Mr. Kennedy made a great mis- 
take in urging the fiscal policies of those 
economists who loosely follow Keynesian ec- 
onomic theories of increasing Government 
spending and who, at the same time, advo- 
cate the cutting of taxes to stimulate con- 
sumption and capital investment—thereby 
creating the greatest deficit in our history. 
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Mr. Kennedy proposed a $10 billion tax 
cut spread over 3 years. In February, I raised 
the question regarding this recommendation: 
“Will it really ease the citizens’ tax load at 
a time when every State and locality is des- 
perately seeking more revenue and would 
gladly fill any tax void created by the Fed- 
eral Government? In considering this ques- 
tion, one must keep in mind that the de- 
mands upon the States and localities have 
been increasing and that they will increase 
all the more if inflation is the result of the 
new Federal policy.” 

The Tax Foundation last month estimated 
that State taxes alone will increase this year 
by approximately $114 billion. When cities, 
counties, and school districts get through, 
there will be little left of the 2 billion, 7 
million tax cut proposed by President Ken- 
nedy for the first year. 

As a result, little will be left to pass on 
to individual citizens of the proposed $10 
billion tax cut spread over 3 years, theoret- 
ically to stimulate our national economy. 
Instead will be a great increase in deficit 
spending, thereby creating a heavy pressure 
on the value of our American dollar. Al- 
ready labor and the ADA wing of the Dem- 
ocrat Party are urging more spending and a 
bigger deficit. 

That is a prime factor in the present rise 
of the stock market. Stocks are being 
bought as a hedge against the debasement 
of the American dollar by inflation rather 
than because of any great increase in busi- 
ness and profits. 

Planned inflation by Government works 
differently on jobs. Fear of debasement of 
the American dollar is one of the big factors 
in joblessness. Soft money is not good for 
business planning and sound national 
growth. 

That inflation, in turn, increases the drain 
on our gold supply in the financial and busi- 
ness markets of the world. That, in turn, 
will have an adverse effect on American busi- 
mess being able to take advantage of the 
President’s Trade Expansion Act. As the 
value of the dollar continues its decline, un- 
certainty upsets business planning both at 
home and abroad. 

The Democratic policies of spend and 
spend—tax and tax—elect and elect—work 
as far as winning elections is concerned. 
They did not work in the 1930's as far as 
curing unemployment is concerned. Before 
the war boom, unemployment under Mr. 
Roosevelt was almost as great as when he 
started. 

Deliberate planning of inflation by Gov- 
ernment is entirely different from mild in- 
fiation over the years that accompanies na- 
tional growth and expanding economy. No 
matter how neat and tidy the plans of 
economists and political scientists—there is 
always a next election, Their planning is 
upset—even if they were right—and they 
are always subject to mistakes, like all of 
us—by politics and the individual planning 
of millions. 

Even in countries like Russia and China 
where there are no real elections—Commu- 
nist plans of Marx and Lenin are being 
watered down to stimulate production by in- 
centive motives for the individual. 

In the United States of America—why not 
stick to the old tested workable fiscal poli- 
cies—policies that are still successful in 
other countries—that are not myths. Why 
not concentrate on expanding world trade 
based on a sound dollar? 

As is always the case, the Congress is 
being blamed for what is called its apathy 
toward our President’s program for national 
growth. 

Our country is in great need of decisive 
leadership. Instead, we are being offered 
confusion with economic policies bewilder- 
ing in theory—that did not work to the ex- 
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tent that they were tried during Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration. 

Whenever there is a lack of effective lead- 
ership in the White House on legislation, 
the Congress is always blamed. We already 
have one political scientist advocating a 
rubberstamp Congress by concentrating 
more powers in the hands of the executive 
branch of our Government. By and large, 
his theory is that there is a presidential 
party and opposition in both parties, making 
four parties in Congress instead of two. He 
divides loosely the Democrats into liberal 
and conservative, and the Republicans into 
liberal and conservative—whatever that 
means. 

As a matter of fact, there are four blocs 
in the Democratic Party. The dominant bloc 
is labor. The next is the southern agrarian 
bloc. Then there are the urban bloc and 
the ADA wing. Labor, urban, and ADA are 
more or less meshed together on a number of 
policies. There is still among them, how- 
ever, a sharp difference on other matters. 

The Republican Party is really the only 
homogeneous party in the Congress. 

The grand old terms, “liberal” and “con- 
servative,” have been so much abused of re- 
cent use that they’ve lost much of their 
meaning. I can remember when the liberals 
were the ones who opposed national prohibi- 
tion. 

The President was able to organize all four 
blocs successfully in his campaign. It is a 
horse of a different color when it becomes 
a matter of hitching them up to pull to- 
gether on legislation in the Congress. 

Another political scientist is predicting 
that it is only a question of time until all 50 
States will fade out of any position of re- 
sponsibility and authority—that they will 
all be concentrated in the executive branch 
of the Government in Washington. That 
could probably occur if both Congress and 
State governments are continually weakened 
by the growth of executive power concen- 
trated in the White House. 

Let me point out that this 88th Congress 
is simply being criticized for refusing to pass 
legislation recommended by the President 
that the preceding 87th Congress refused to 
pass, And there has been an election in be- 
tween. Therefore, it must be evident that 
this Congress is representing the thinking 
and the philosophy and the convictions of 
the people in their districts and their States. 

Congress is even being criticized by politi- 
cal theorists, in a hurry—for being so paro- 
chial as to represent the thinking of their 
districts. That’s what we elect them for. 
That’s why we want them to come around 
and shake our hands every 2 years and ask 
us for our votes. 

I emphatically disagree with General 
Eisenhower's suggestion that Congressmen's 
terms should be limited to 12 years. Once 
a Congressman learns the ropes and the rules 
and the parliamentary procedure, his value 
to his district increases. The same is true 
of a Senator. If democracy means any- 
thing, it is up to people in their districts and 
States to decide when to retire them. 

I have believed for a long time that we 
might consider lengthening the terms of our 
national Representatives to 4 years. That's 
not too long a term to get them out of 
touch with the thinking of their districts. 
It relieves national Representatives of the 
expense of a biennial campaign and gives 
them more time for the highly responsible 
duties of their office. 

I can remember some years ago when the 
Congress was not acting as fast and as neat 
and as tidy as political scientists like— 
when it was proposed that we should adopt 
the parliamentary government in America in 
order to bring more unity and party disci- 
pline. With a parliamentary government, 
Canada has had four general elections in the 
last 6 years. 
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The great model of those yakking away 
for a parliamentary system is Great Britain. 
Ironically, since 1952, that model of parlia- 
men efficiency—where the executive 
branch and the legislative leadership are one 
and the same—has been widely charged as a 
do-nothing government, 

One simple way to restore party discipline 
in the Congress and in the States would be 
for the States to repeal what is known as 
the Massachusetts ballot. Up until about 
50 years ago, it was possible to vote in all 
States a straight party ticket by making a 
cross at the head of the column. That 
covered all the candidates. 

Then Massachusetts adopted a ballot on 
which the candidates’ names were arranged 
according to the office they were running 
for. Acitizen had to vote for his choices sep- 
arately. That encouraged split voting and 
weakened party organizations and party re- 
sponsibility. I believed in the Massachu- 
setts ballot then as an intelligent approach 
to voting—and I believe in it now. But if 
these political scientists and pundits want 
to correct the failure of Congress to rubber- 
stamp a president's proposals—a very simple 
way would be—as I say—to facilitate parti- 
san voting instead of nonpartisan. 

Now to point No. 2—Cuba—and point No. 3 
of the 1960 Democrat campaign. 

The question is being raised by Democrats 
and Republicans alike as to whether we have 
a Cuban policy and, if we do, what is it? 

That question really is tied up with point 
No. 3—“America’s ” in the world. 
Therefore, I will cover both of them to- 
gether. 

Cuba—the Western Hemisphere—Laos, 
Europe, Moscow, Pel; are tied up in 
one package. If the string is broken, alarm 
bells will ring in every foreign office in every 
country in the world. 

There is uncertainty over the successor to 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in West Ger- 
many—the impending English election—and 
the rejection of President Kennedy’s grand 
design for Europe’s economic and political 
future ty President de Gaulle, of France. 

It is evident that America no longer has 
the prestige that it had to exercise its lead- 
ership in affairs. Cuba must be 
dealt with not only in context with Western 
Hemisphere conditions, but the world at 
large. Europe must be dealt with not only 
as Europe, but for its impact on real danger- 
ous conditions in all the world. 

If we intervene in Cuba, we are not only 
intervening against Castro. We are inter- 
vening against Khrushchev. He will either 
have to get out of Cuba or fight. If he backs 
down, that will leave Mao as top dog in all 
of Asia, at least, and Khrushchev probably 
facing a palace revolution in the Kremlin. 

Laos occupies a key strategic position. Its 
jerry-built neutralist structure is collapsing. 

The Chinese Communists in Laos then 
outflank South Vietnam, Thailand, and 
Cambodia. Malaya, Formosa, and Japan are 
in greater danger. The Philippines and 
Australia are then faced by Chinese Commu- 
nists in positions of strength. 

China, poised on the edge of the defense- 
less rice-rich, oil-rich Indian State of Assam, 
would like nothing better than to see 
America tied up in Cuba. 

It would seem that factors of even greatei 
magnitude and permanance are involved in 
the row between Mao and Khrushchev. 

It must always be remembered that those 
two giants have the longest borderline be- 
tween them in the world. Between them lies 
somewhat of a no man’s land. Both giants 
are deeply interested and cast somewhat of a 
jaundiced eye on each others activities in 
that big nomadic nation—Outer Mongolia. 

Also it must always be remembered that 
China has a population four times that of 
Russia—plus a much stronger and expand- 
ing position in Asia—and Russia is aiding in 
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the military buildup of India—China’s 
enemy. 

Russia’s ancient ties of acquaintance, 
business, political, and association are more 
with Western Europe than they are with Asia. 
France and Russia have the background of 
centuries of international pulling together, 
despite the Napoleonic interlude. Russia is 
stepping up trade deals with Europe and 
Great Britain, bartering cheap oil as its 
strongest inducement. Khrushchev is vigor- 
ously trying to fan dissension in the free 
world. 

Most important of all is the slow swing 
toward Socialist parties in western European 
countries, all of them, and in Great Britain. 

Now, don’t misunderstand that. Socialism 
and communism are not synonymous. Some 
of the most effective anti-Communist leaders 
are Socialists. There is, however, more of a 
common meeting ground for the Russian 
Communist bloc with European socialism, 
in long-range goals, than anywhere in Asia 
or the Western Hemisphere. At a recent 2- 
day meeting in Brussels of Socialist parties 
from all the European Economic Community 
and European Free Trade Association, except 
Portugal, disappointment and criticism were 
expressed at the isolationist leadership of the 
British Labor Party. 

If the Labor Party wins the coming elec- 
tion in Great Britain, will its policies in- 
crease the pressure on the already weak 
English pound sterling? Will its leader, 
Harold Wilson, swing more to the left, and 
to closer relations with Russia, than his 
predecessor, the late Hugh Gaitskell, and 
than Prime Minister Macmillan’s party? 
Then again, American prestige is somewhat 
at a low ebb in Great Britain because of our 
inept handling of the Skybolt affair. 

All that, in turn, will have deep economic 
and political repercussions on all the trading 
associations of Europe, the European Eco- 
nomic Community, the Outer Seven and the 
British Commonwealth and Anglo-American 
ties. 

Perhaps the greatest, longest lasting, effect 
will be in the policies of Russia and her 
Communist bloc itself. Both the Soviet and 
Red Chinese have badly underestimated the 
vitality and force of nationalism, 

There is no question that the pace of 
keeping up with America in nuclear and 
space, civilian and military, standards is 
telling on Russia. Yet Russians are becom- 
ing a “have” people. The Red Chinese are 
still a “have not” people. 

There is no question that Khrushchev is 
as uneasy over the spectacular success of the 
Common Market as we are over the Soviet's 
armed intrusion in Cuba. 

There is no question he has some spread- 
ing political problems at home. Within the 
past month, Rumania defied the Soviet by 
renewing relations with Albania and estab- 
lishing a new trade agreement with Red 
China. 

Another striking change must not be over- 
looked in any appraisal of world affairs. 

Future historians may well mark the ex- 
traordinary visit of Premier Khrushchev’s 
son-in-law to Pope John XXIII as the be- 
ginning of a change in relations between 
Russia and the Western countries. 

All of these are factors we must consider 
in our Cuban policy. 

“What is our Cuban policy—if we have 
one?“ —is being asked with increasing doubt 
and vigor in both Democrat and Republican 
ranks. Last week Senate Democrat leader 
MIke MANSFIELD, of Montana, and other ad- 
ministration leaders—in advocating cooper- 
ation with the OAS in quarantining Cuba— 
picked up one of the principal points re- 
peatedly urged by New York’s Republican 
Senator KENNETH KEATING. That is an in- 
finitely sounder policy than the implication 
of our President’s highly emotional address 
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to the Cuban refugees last Christmas time 
on getting communism and Castro out of 
Cuba. 

Of course, I have no inside information or 
speak with any authority as an expert. I 
have some knowledge about politics, though. 
As I understand it, President Kennedy’s pres- 
ent world policy, including Cuba, and the 
OAS, is based on coming changes in Great 
Britain, West Germany, Russia, a new gov- 
ernment in Canada, and on a better chance 
of peaceful, if stormy, relations with Khru- 
shchev, than with Mao. As for me and mine, 
I am willing to go along with him on that 
policy, with the fervent hope that our na- 
tional administration will be more skillful 
and mature in handling international rela- 
tions in the future than in the past. 

That is not appeasement. Neither is it 
singing ourselves to sleep with that dreamy 
kind of gush—the spirit of Camp David— 
or unrealism that the cold war is not going 
to continue for a long time or break wide 
open at any moment, 

It is realism that, with our military and 
economic might, we can trump any card that 
Khrushchey or Mao plays, whenever we de- 
cide the time has come to protect our posi- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere, and the 
world, come what may. We must always be 
as ready to act, as to talk. 

There is no question that U.S. Senator 
KENNETH KEATING, of New York, is right in 
his warning of the existing military threat 
from the Soviet in Cuba. His factual state- 
ments are a most valuable service in alerting 
our great country to the facts of life in that 
Communist armed camp on our doorstep. 

There is no question that a blockade would 
crumple the Soviet armed occupation of 
Cuba. It also might blockade a turning of 
the Russian-Communist bloc in the direc- 
tion of Europe instead of Asia. 

Sure, Cuba is a dangerous threat to the 
United States and the free world. That is 
not going to be resolved simply by itself 
either by blockade or invasion. I cannot 
conceive of a greater mistake than getting 
bogged down in the jungles and mountains 
of Cuba as we were in Korea—with as great a 
force of men as were involved in that war. 

The fact remains that Mao, according to 
Premier Nehru, believes in a nuclear war, 
is planning a nuclear war, wants a nuclear 
war. Chou En Lai has publicly stated that a 
country the size of China—the most popu- 
lous nation—would have more people left 
after a nuclear war than any other country. 

Khrushchey, on the other hand, boasts 
that communism will bury capitalism by eco- 
nomic methods. He has spoken a truism re- 
peatedly—that there can be no victor in a 
nuclear war. 

Quoting James Marlow, Associated Press 
news analyst, “There could be worse than 
Khrushchev if his successor tries to turn 
the clock back.” We have the question there 
again—after Khrushchev, after Adenauer, 
after Macmillan—what? 

This is a period of change in the whole 
world leadership structure of the major pow- 
ers of both the free world and the Commu- 
nist world. 

There is evidence that Khrushchey himself 
is laying the groundwork for orderly succes- 
sion of leadership in the Soviet for the first 
time. Heretofore, it has been a bloody grab 
for power. 

Until all that is determined, as far as 
Great Britain and West Germany are con- 
cerned, and what is going to happen in the 
Soviet, in the coming year, it is difficult to 
come to policy decisions of any permanence. 
Certainly the relations of all the great power 
nations are going to be definitely affected. 

In this war of nerves, every attempt must 
be made to bring together democratic gov- 
ernments to act in unison to restrain any 
action by force in violation of neutral rights 
or upsetting to the peace of the world. 
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For sure, lacking foolproof international 
disarmament, we must keep building up our 
military strength, conventional and nuclear, 
on the ground, in the air, and in the seas, 
regardless of either national or local eco- 
nomics. Unless we do that, our future is 
sure. It is defeat. 

As Republicans, our first duty is to our 
unique Republic and the idea it stands for. 
We must not become so concerned with par- 
tisan advantage that we would rush the 
Nation into disaster, and criticism for criti- 
cism’s sake can mean disaster. There is 
plenty of room for legitimate differences 
between our national administration and its 
bipartisan opposition. Unless we stick to 
these legitimate differences and keep our 
eyes on our great and beloved Republic's true 
ae our future again is sure—it is 

efeat. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL JOSEPH 
CAMPBELL: SAVER OF MILLIONS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
certain that every Member of Congress 
who is concerned with eliminating 
wasteful spending of the taxpayers’ 
money holds the Comptroller General of 
the United States, Joseph Campbell, in 
the very highest regard. By his thor- 
ough and judicious direction of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office he has expertly 
served the country and the Government. 
He has saved millions for the taxpayers, 
not only by exposed wasteful practices, 
but he has developed constructive sug- 
gestions for continuing economy in gov- 
ernment which daily save uncounted ad- 
ditional millions. 


Because he and his very capable staff 
work quietly and judiciously, the accom- 
plishments of the GAO are not generally 
understood throughout the country. 
Therefore I was very happy to see, in the 
Chicago Sun-Times of April 28, 1963, a 
fine editorial about Mr. Campbell and 
the GAO. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial, entitled “Saved: $162,875,- 
000” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Savep: $162,875,000 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States, Joseph Campbell, has made his an- 
nual report of the investigations of his 
General Accounting Office for the fiscal year 
1962 to the President and the Congress. The 
report makes fascinating reading for anyone 
who pays taxes. 

The Comptroller General determines, by 
means of exhaustive investigations, how a 
program or an agency of the Government 
is operating. Neither he nor his office (the 
General Accounting Office) has any say in 
the creation of these agencies or programs. 
The reports of these investigations go to the 
President, the Congress and the interested 
agencies. The Comptroller General seryes a 
15-year term and he enjoys a rare freedom 
of operation. 

The Comptroller General notes, rather 
sadly, that it is not always possible to meas- 
ure in financial terms the savings and bene- 
fits resulting from his investigations. He 
does say, however, that in fiscal 1962 the 
GAO collected the sum of $48,219,000. In 
addition, actions taken by the departments 
and agencies investigated by the GAO dur- 
ing the same fiscal 1962 resulted in—and 
here we quote the report—“either definite, 
measurable savings or possible savings of 
$114,656, a 
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The Sun-Times has noted, on this page, 
a number of the GAO reports that deal with 
either exceptional sums of money wasted or 
grossly inefficient management, In the an- 
nual GAO report the largest savings seem to 
fall in the areas of unnecessary or inefficient 
purchasing, poor management and slipshod 
care of Government property. 

In the “measurable savings or possible 
savings” area the largest single item, $29,- 
904,000, is in the category of purchasing. 
Here the GAO found that even though a 
central agency has been established to pro- 
vide coordinated and more economical man- 
agement of supply systems this approach to 
the problem had not worked too well. The 
GAO found, for instance, that $21,300,000 
worth of military stock had not been trans- 
ferred to fill existing requirements in other 
military departments. The fact of transfer 
made possible additional savings of $2,200,000 
in termination of purchase contracts; the 
saving of $4,700,000 by reducing purchasing 
contracts, and over half a million dollars in 
scheduled repairs. 

It seems incredible that the GAO should 
have to tell the military forces, for example, 
that there were 487 aircraft engines (valued 
at $15 million available and not being used 
while the Navy was preparing plans and con- 
tracts to purchase an additional 101 of these 
same engines. 

It seems equally astounding that the Air 
Force would order $5,500,000 worth of new 
lightweight uniforms for the Air Force when 
it had on hand slightly heavier weight uni- 
forms valued at $51,200,000—enough uni- 
forms for 10 years. Nor can an ordinary 
taxpayer understand why the military forces 
unnecessarily spent $682,000 in fiscal 1962 
because they could not come to an agreement 
over the width of the belt loops and the 
straightness of the legs of men’s trousers. 

The military forces are not the only offend- 
ers in the long GAO calendar of waste. The 
investigators discovered, for example, that in 
1960 the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corp. had stopped recording deprecia- 
tion of the seaway plant, property and equip- 
ment in its financial statement; nor did the 
Seaway consider bond interest expense in 
determining net revenue. In examining the 
accounting and reporting procedures of the 
Communicable Disease Center, Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare the GAO discovered that there 
was no provision for comparing the costs of 
operating projects with budgeted costs. 

It is clearly evident from the annual re- 
port of the GAO that tremendous savings 
could be effected in government operations 
without the elimination of a single Federal 
agency. The pattern of waste, of gross in- 
competence and methods of management so 
stupid that it appears it must be a studied 
effort is very clear. 

The 10-year record of Joseph Campbell as 
Comptroller General of the United States is 
so good that the Congress could do worse 
than extend his powers beyond the investi- 
gative and reporting areas to embrace those 
of consideration of the worth and value of a 
proposed agency or program. His vast ex- 
perience in the trackless wastes of govern- 
ment inefficiency would be invaluable to the 
taxpayer—who foots all the bills. 


ALASKA APPRECIATES SKILL, COUR- 
AGE OF BLM SURVEYORS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, re- 
cently a most interesting article was 
brought to my attention. The article, 
“Hop and Jump Surveying,” by Elmer 
W. Shaw, describes the difficult but im- 
portant work done by Bureau of Land 
Management surveyors in the State of 
Alaska. It appeared in the magazine 
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American Forests, January 1963, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The task of surveying Alaska land se- 
lections is a very large and difficult as- 
signment. To undertake it with the 
ordinary metes and bounds survey tech- 
niques which were used in surveying the 
original 48 States would be both ex- 
tremely expensive and time consuming. 
Instead of this BLM has developed elec- 
tronic equipment and methods which 
speed surveying and cut costs. This sys- 
tem makes full use of digital computers, 
photogrammetry, electronic instruments 
to measure distances, helicopters, and 
swamp buggies. Surveyors can accu- 
rately measure distances up to 30 miles 
at a shot and not be off by more than a 
few inches. Surveyors now make use of 
helicopters and parachutes to giant step 
their way across unsurveyed public lands. 

The men who do this work are hard 
working, highly skilled, and proud of 
their achievements. They have every 
right to be proud; Alaska is much in 
their debt. 

In his article, Mr. Shaw says: 

This is just one small portion of 103 
million acres (an area about the size of 
California) of State-selection lands that 
must be surveyed before orderly planning 
and development by the newly formed State 
can proceed. Because of the extent of the 
area and the wild rugged frontier nature of 
the land itself, Harding (of BLM) describes 
his assignment as “the biggest and toughest 
land surveying job in America.” 


It is indeed a big job. Ninety-nine 
percent of the land mass of Alaska is 
now owned by the Federal Government. 
Under the terms of the Statehood Act 
the State is allowed to select 103 million 
acres from public lands in the first 25 
years of statehood. The economic de- 
velopment of Alaska will depend in many 
Ways upon the State making full and 
proper use of these lands. For this rea- 
son the State is anxious to obtain title 
to them. Unfortunately, however—and 
through no fault of the dedicated em- 
ployees of BLM in Alaska—the land se- 
lection program has fallen behind. 

So far, only about 3.2 million acres of 
lands have been selected by the State, 
surveyed by the BLM, with title awarded 
by the Secretary to the State. The State 
has not been slow in selecting lands; the 
slowdown has come because of disputed 
survey techniques. If the land selection 
process is not speeded up, it will take over 
100 years before the State receives the 
lands promised it by the Congress—the 
lands so important to its economic de- 
velopment. 

The Congress has always realized fully 
the importance these lands hold for the 
future economic expansion of our State. 
The Congress has also recognized that 
without adequate surveys the titles would 
be clouded and the land would lose much 
of its value. It is for this reason that 
provision was made for BLM exterior 
surveys of all selected lands. 

Senate Report 1163, the 85th Con- 
gress, says: 

The subsection provides for exterior 
boundary surveys to be made by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. This provision is re- 
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quired because a large part of the public 
lands in Alaska have never been surveyed and 
such surveys are necessary for the use or con- 
veyance of selected lands. 


The report goes on to emphasize “the 
granted lands cannot be used until sur- 
veyed; so, without funds for surveys, the 
easy would become an idle ges- 

These grants were not meant to be an 
idle gesture. 

And yet for the second year in a row 
BLM has sought—in its appropriation 
request—to reduce the amount to be 
spent for cadastral exterior surveys. 
Last year the Congress restored the funds 
for surveying; I am hopeful it will do so 
again this year. 

In explaining this reduced request, Mr. 
Karl Landstrom, Director of the BLM, 
stated that there are “two factors that 
will slow down, perhaps temporarily, this 
program. And in view of that possibility 
oe amount is adequate for the present 

e. 

One of the factors mentioned by Mr. 
Landstrom is the dispute as to the size 
and shape of the areas being selected and 
surveyed. 

The Secretary of the Interior has said: 

The law provides that all selections shall be 
made in conformity with such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe 
taking into account the situation and poten- 
tial uses of the land involved. Thus, I have 
& clear duty to consider both the selected 
areas and the effect a selection or selections 
will have on the use value of the public 
lands after selected lands have 
been patented to the State. 


He has maintained that “each selec- 
tion must be weighed in terms of the 
situation and the potential uses of the 
land involved,” with the weighing to be 
done by the Department of the Interior. 
The effect of this interpretation has been 
that the Department claims a right of 
veto over the size and shape of State se- 
lections and the right to determine what 
size tracts shall be given the benefit of 
exterior surveys. 

UNSUPPORTED BY LAW 


Let us look at the statute itself. Sec- 
tion 6, paragraph g of the Statehood Act 
provides: 

Except as provided in subsection (a), all 
lands granted in quantity to and authorized 
to be selected by the State of Alaska by this 
Act shall be selected 

1. in such manner as the laws of the State 
may provide; 

2. and in conformity with such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe. 

All selections shall be made in reasonably 


(a) the situation; and 
(b) potential uses of the land involved. 


I have placed these two sentences in 
outline form for the purposes of clarity. 
No word has been changed nor has the 
order been altered. 

It can be seen that “the land involved” 
refers to “the selections.” 

It does not refer to the Federal land 
surrounding or adjacent to the land se- 
lected, as claimed by the Department 
of Interior. 
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“The situation and -potential uses” 
refer to the land “selections.” 

They do not refer to the Secretary's 
regulations, as has been claimed. 

It is difficult to see where the Secre- 
tary finds the authority to make regula- 
tions defining or concerning what sit- 
uation or potential land use will be 
acceptable. 

I do not believe he has the authority to 
consider “the effect a selection or selec- 
tions will have on the use value of the 
public lands remaining after selected 
lands have been patented to the State.” 

Certainly he may prescribe regulations 
for selection—time, manner, and so 
forth—to which the State must conform 
in selecting. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the Secretary may decide 
which lands are or are not selectable. 

SURVEYING A SEPARATE QUESTION 


Fully three sentences later, toward 
the end of section 6(g), and treated as 
a separate issue, the matter of surveying 
is discussed. 

Where any lands desired by the State are 
unsurveyed at the time of their selection, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall survey 
the exterior boundaries of the area requested 
without any interior subdivision thereof and 
shall issue a patent for such selected area 
in terms of the exterior boundary survey. 


Senators will note there are no 
criteria set forth surveying; all un- 
surveyed selections are to be surveyed. 
Both the law and the report makes this 
clear. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall 
survey the exterior boundaries of the 
area requested. 

He is not directed to consider “the sit- 
uation or potential use” of the land in 
deciding how or whether to survey. 

He is to survey. 

He is directed to survey the area 
selected. There is no provision allowing 
him to bundle together several adjacent 
selected areas. He is to survey the ex- 
terior border of the State request. 

Area by area, request by request, he 
is to survey. 

STATE'S RIGHTS ENDANGERED 


If the State of Alaska were to accede 
to the position taken by the Secretary, 
the State would lose authority over its 
own land selections. The Secretary of 
the Interior would be in a position to 
determine whether the State selections 
are acceptable to him, the State would 
have to show him what it intends to do 
with the land. The Secretary could 
decide how large or how small the land 
selection should be; he could decide 
what development and use he would 
allow the State to make of the land he 
had given them; he could decide when 
and in what size exterior surveys should 
be made, without regard to the size of 
the tracts the State had selected. 

There is nothing in the act or the com- 
mittee reports on the act to indicate the 
Congress intended the Secretary to have 
such power. 

In order that those interested may 
have a full understanding of the issues 
at dispute, I ask unanimous consent that 
the following items be included in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks: 
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A letter from Secretary Udall to Wil- 
liam Egan, Governor. of Alaska, dated 
March 8, 1963. 

A brief prepared by the Associate 
Solicitor, Division of Public Lands, 
Bureau of Land Management, dated 
March 28, 1962. 

A letter and memo to Senator HAYDEN, 
chairman of the Interior Appropriations 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations dated March 13, 1963, 
and a statement prepared by the State 
of Alaska outlining its position regarding 
cadastral surveys. 

Mr. President, when confronted by a 
great task, a great American, Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, once said, “Give us the 
tools and we will finish the job.” Mr. 
President, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has a great task in Alaska. The 
article of which I have spoken describes 
the tools and talent BLM has available. 

BLM has both the tools and the task. 
Let it get on with the job. 

There being no objection, the article, 
letters, memo, brief, and statement were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Hop AND JUMP SURVEYING 


(By Elmer W. Shaw, Forester, Bureau of Land 
Management, Anchorage, Alaska) 

Rigged as smokejumpers, two young sur- 
veyors lean out of a whirring helicopter in 
rugged, timbered terrain 200 miles southeast 
of Fairbanks. As the pilot nears the target 
area, the spotting jumper signals his part- 
ner to stand by. Seconds later the two heli- 
jumpers leap from the chopper. Static lines 
pop open the colorful orange and white para- 
chutes and they drift safely downward. 

With power saws and axes dropped on a 
cargo chute, the jumpers set to work clearing 
a heliport for the surveyors and electronic 
equipment to be landed later. For these two 
helijumpers this is a routine operation. But 
to the outside observer, it is a key role in 
the US. Bureau of Land Management's tre- 
mendous Alaska surveying program. 

In Paul Bunyan fashion, BLM engineers 
and surveyors are using new approaches to 
old problems. For example, the use of heli- 
jumpers for specialized survey work is new. 
True, the idea was borrowed from the fire 
fighting smokejumpers, but all techniques 
and mechanics of adapting it to modern sur- 
veying had to be pioneered on the ground 
and in the air—often by trial and error. 

Helijumping into spruce stands is hazard- 
ous work, but the four jumpers at the Tana- 
cross camp have had no serious accidents. 
However, one man had a few tense moments 
when he landed in the private patio of a 
huge grizzly. “I guess the bear was as scared 
as I was,” he explained afterward. 

According to Don Harding, who has 
charge of BLM’s survey work in the Fair- 
banks district, 1,800,000 acres lying in a 
broad belt between Big Delta and Tok Junc- 
tion are slated for survey by the 21-man 
camp at Tanacross before the end of 1963. 
And this is just one small portion of the 
103 million acres (an area about the size of 
California) of State-selection lands that 
must be surveyed before orderly p 
and development by the newly formed State 
can pi . Because of the extent of the 
area and the wild, rugged, frontier nature 
of the land itself, Harding describes the as- 
signment as “the biggest and toughest land 
surveying job in America.” 

In addition, there is the backlog of bound- 
ary surveys needed for homesteads, small 
tracts, townsites, and other special areas of 
Alaska’s 272 million acres of unreserved pub- 
lic domain. Under the U.S. Department of 
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the Interior, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in Alaska is still doing a “land office” 
business. Also, the Bureau has major re- 
sponsibility for fire protection, forestry, 
range, minerals, watershed, wildlife, and 
recreation on the remaining public domain 
lands in the 49th State. 

The helicopter is just one of the modern 
devises that the engineers use in tackling 
their herculean task of surveying frontier 
Alaska. They also use digital computers, 
photogrammetry, electronic instruments to 
measure distance, aluminum towers, the- 
odolites, two-way radios, aircraft, swamp 
buggies, and lots of mosquito dope. All this 
is a tremendous improvement over the 
chain-and-transit methods used by survey- 
ors & decade ago. Even so, BLM is hard 
pressed to handle the staggering load of 
data that must be processed and the hun- 
dreds of section and township corners that 
must be accurately set. 

Weather is another problem. Helicopters 
and jumpers can't work in fog, rain, or rough 
wind. Hence, they take advantage of good 
fiying conditions at every opportunity. Last 
July a visitor called on the survey camp at 
Tanacross and found some of the men asleep 
res the bunkhouse at 10 o’clock in the morn- 

g. 
“What goes on here?” he asked Ray 
Harpin, camp boss. 

“These men are helijumpers,” Harpin ex- 
plained slowly. “They've worked ali night 
clearing a heliport. We dropped em in 
about midnight because the air was quiet. 
Here under the midnight sun we can work 
all hours of the day or night.” 


ELECTRONIC SURVEYING 


Electronics is another space age science 
that has revolutionized surveying in Alaska, 
Cadastral surveyors are now leapfrogging 
from mountain to mountain with electronic 
distance-measuring outfits. The model used 
by BLM can measure up to 50 miles and 
not be off more than a few inches, and it 
does this remarkable feat with a signal that 
travels at the speed of light. 

To clear line and chain distance by hand 
would take 5 or 6 men a whole day to run 
1 mile of section line through scrubby tim- 
ber. The electronic method not only saves 
time; it also saves thousands of dollars in 
surveying costs. However, it would be vir- 
tually impossible to survey much of Alaska 
by standard methods. 

The electronic outfit consists of two 
units—a master unit that sends out the 
electronic signal and the remote unit that 
receives the signal and rebroadcasts it back 
to the master unit. Both units are portable 
and can be mounted on tripods. Power is 
supplied by nickel-cadmium batteries. Both 
units are equipped with two-way radios so 
that the operators can talk to each other 
as they record the measurements, even 
though they are several miles apart. 

The signal beam received at the master 
unit is made visible on a small cathode ray 
tube (a cousin to the picture tube in a TV 
set). By measuring electronically to the 
billionth of a second the time interval be- 
tween impulses and its radarlike return, 
the surveyor can calculate the distance be- 
tween the master unit and the remote unit. 
Like light, the beam travels in straight lines 
and normally must be unobstructed. Or- 
dinarily, it can’t shoot over ridges or through 
dense timber. 

But the flying surveyors have licked this 
problem, too. They have mounted a master 
unit in the nose of a helicopter with a built- 
in hover sight. The hover sight is an ar- 
rangement of bubble tubes and prisms 
developed by the Geological Survey. It en- 
ables the hovering helicopter to sight in 
directly over a marked point on the ground. 
When the vertical position is OK, the oper- 
ator sends out the signal to the remote 
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unit. This hover sight method gives the 
surveyor a giant set of stilts and enables him 
to “see” over the board fence into the ball 
park, 

AERIAL PHOTOS 

Aerial photos and modern photogrammetry 
are also used to speed the survey work in 
Alaska. When land features are distinctive 
or in open timber, ground crews can often set 
predetermined section corners by using aerial 
photographs. But when the landscape is 
uniform, as in brush fields or tundra, the 
system doesn’t work well. 

The theoretical position of all the town- 
ship corners in Alaska has already been ac- 
curately predetermined by protraction and 
electronic data processing. The latitude and 
longitude locations or distance coordinates 
have all been worked out on paper. The 
next big job is to set the brass hub monu- 
ments in the ground to mark the 6-mile 
township corners. Section corners or bound- 
ary markers are also set on the exterior 
township lines of a 4-township block at an 
average of 2 miles apart. 

Aerial photos are also used with stereo- 
scopic viewers, scanners, and plotters. With 
modern equipment and good photos, engi- 
neers in the office can read the land almost 
as well as a survey crew in the field. 

Much of the land is a geological mess— 
broad, flat deltas and flood plains where 
silt-laden rivers meander in lazy oxbows and 
ever-changing channels—swamps, bogs, and 
sloughs where land and water mingle in 
crazy confusion—countless lakes dotting the 
tundra underlain with permafrost—jagged 
mountains rising sharply from the plains— 
spongy muskeg where moss and other vege- 
tation mantle the soil like a kneedeep blan- 
ket—glaciers, snowfields, and roadless wilder- 
ness—all part of the unsurveyed face of 
Alaska. 

LIFE IN A SURVEY CAMP 

The BLM survey camp at Tanacross has 
a population of 21, including engineers, sur- 
veyors, helijumpers, pilots, mechanics, clerks, 
and a cook. Most of the men are college 
students or graduates. 

Take helijumper Karl Seethaler, for a 
typical example. He is a 1956 graduate of 
Whittier College in California. His degree 
is in chemistry and he has worked as a 
chemist in Los Angeles, but he prefers travel 
and adventure. This is his 4th year as a 
jumper. In the off season, Karl spends time 
in such places as Hong Kong, Japan, Samoa, 
Fiji, Mexico, the Philippines, and Australia. 
Like many of the other jumpers, he wears a 
conspicuous mustache. 

Or take Karl's partner jumper, Larry 
Brown. He’s working out a master’s degree 
in geology at Kansas State University. Larry 
is 25 years old and has jumped for 5 years, 

And there’s Bill Robertson, his wife Pat, 
and their 2-year-old daughter. Bill has a 
B.S. degree in Zoology from South Dakota 
University. This fall he hopes to continue 
his studies at the University of Alaska. 

Others are Steve Cheney, helicopter pilot, 
who flew his whirly-bird all the way from San 
Francisco, and Oscar Torres, helicopter pilot 
from the Argentine. Camp boss is Ray Tex“ 
Harpin, with his big Stetson and easy-going 
drawl. 

The camp itself is a hodge-podge assort- 
ment of buildings, tents, trailers, quonsets, 
campers, noisy little generators, a locked 
cache of firefighting tools, and a messhall. 
Right in the center is a vacant tent reserved 
for chess players. Next to it is a quonset 
hut containing more than $18,000 worth of 
electronic gear and surveying equipment. 
Off to the side of the parking lot are two 
aluminum portable towers that can be used 
to get above the brush and timber with the 
surveying instruments, Next summer the 
whole camp will move to a new location and 
start over again. 
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THE FUTURE 


Alaska is a new State with most of its life 
yet before it. As in the covered wagon days 
of the early West, the problem of converting 
from public domain to cities, homesteads, 
and highways calls for vision, raw courage, 
and hard work. Along with the pioneers 
come the planners and land surveyors. This 
is one small part of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement’s contribution to the systematic 
development of our last frontier. To keep 
up with the job ahead, the surveyors are 
literally traversing the land by leaps and 
bounds. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1963. 
Hon, WILLIAM A, EGAN, 
Governor of Alaska, 
Juneau, Alaska, 

Dear Governor EGAN: I have given the most 
careful consideration to the State selection 
problems about which you spoke in your 
letter to me of January 14. 

Absent an administrative solution of the 
problem, I am entirely sympathetic to your 
desire that the Department promptly take 
such action as will permit the State to seek 
relief in the courts. As a matter of fact, I 
have before me for signature a proposed deci- 
sion rejecting several of the State's selection 
applications. However, before rendering 
such a decision, I want to make very sure 
that we have explored every possible avenue 
for reaching a mutually agreeable selection 
procedure, 

Perhaps the main issue has to do with the 
size of the individual selections. The State 
contends that a reasonably compact area is a 
half township, roughly 3 miles by 6 miles. 
Accordingly, the State has made many single 
applications for tracts of that size. One of 
the purposes, I understand, is that the State, 
under the terms of the Statehood Act, is en- 
titled to have the outer boundary of each 
selected half-township tract surveyed. In 
the case which is now before me, some 160 of 
such half-township selections together form 
a large compact block of land in the Wood 
River Tikchik Lakes area. It is the Bureau 
of Land Management’s position that these 
individual half-township selections do not, 
of themselves, represent reasonably compact 
tracts, taking into account the situation and 
potential uses of the lands involved. Based 
on this concept the State would not be en- 
titled to a survey of the exterior boundaries 
of each of the half-township selections. 

In raising this issue I must make clear 
that I have no desire to abridge in any way 
the selection rights which the State has been 
given by the Congress. Nor do I suggest that 
this Department dictate what lands the State 
will select. I do believe, however, that we 
must keep in mind the land pattern that will 
develop as the result of the State’s selection 
and make sure that we are not crea’ 
future land administration problems for both 
the State and the Federal Government. 

The law provides that all selections shall 
be made in conformity with such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Interior may pre- 
scribe taking into account the situation and 
potential uses of the lands involved. Thus, 
I have the clear duty to consider both the 
selected areas and the effect a selection or 
selections will have on the use value of the 
public lands remaining after selected lands 
have been patented to the State. 

It is my view that no arbitrary or uniform 
rules can be laid down as to specific size and 
shape of individual selections. Each selec- 
tion must be weighed in terms of the situa- 
tion and the potential uses of the land in- 
volved. Subject to these criteria we are 
bound by the statute to survey the exterior 
boundaries of the selected areas. Hence, 
while the State is not entitled to surveys 
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of the interior or areas of recognizable homo- 
geneity by the device of breaking up the 
area into numerous selections, there is con- 
siderable latitude, under the law, for further- 
ing the survey of selected areas. 

If you believe that further discussions 
could result in some mutually agreeable pro- 
cedures I will be glad to have someone from 
this office meet with State officials to take 
a fresh look at the situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1962. 
MEMORANDUM 


To: Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
Director of Budget and Finance, 

From: Associate Solicitor, Division of Public 
Lands. 


Subject: Proposal of Senator E. L, BARTLETT 
regarding the survey of State Selections 
in Alaska. 

The portion of section 6(g) of the Alaska 
Statehood Act relevant to the above-cap- 
tioned proposal reads: All lands granted in 
quantity to and authorized to be selected by 
the State of Alaska by this Act shall be se- 
lected in such manner as the laws of the 
State may provide, and in conformity with 
such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. All sections shall 
be made in reasonably compact tracts, tak- 
ing into account the situation and potential 
uses of the lands involved, and each tract 
selected shall contain at least five thousand 
seven hundred and sixty acres. * * * Where 
any lands desired by the State are unsur- 
veyed at the time of their selection, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall survey the ex- 
terior boundaries of the area requested with- 
out any interior subdivision thereof and shall 
issue patent for such selected area in terms 
of the exterior boundary survey.” 

Senator BARTLETT proposes to insert the 
following language into the report of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations for the 
Fiscal Year 1963: “The additional $175,000 
is made available to survey the exterior 
boundaries of each tract of public land cov- 
ered by an authorized State application, 
oe or not adjacent to other selected 
and.” 

The second sentence quoted above from 
section 6(g) was inserted into the Act at the 
request of this Department. Regarding it, 
Assistant Secretary Chilson had this to say 
in a letter dated March 11, 1957, to then 
Representative Clair Engle (rept. of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, No, 624, 85th Cong., Ist sess., p. 25): 
“Section 6(g) makes no provision that se- 
lections of land by the State of Alaska shall 
be of reasonably compact tracts. We believe 
that orderly and efficient procedures and, in 
general, proper utilization of lands by the 
State should require that they be selected 
in fairly compact tracts, except in the case 
of small tracts which are isolated from other 
tracts of land open to selection. In order 
to accomplish this purpose, we recommend 
that subsection (g) of section 6 be amended 
by inserting in line 15, page 7, after the first 
sentence thereof a new sentence which shall 
read substantially as follows: 

“All selections shall be made in reasonably 
compact tracts, taking into account the 
situation and potential uses of the lands in- 
volved, and each tract selected shall contain 
at least five thousand seven hundred and 
sixty acres unless isolated from other tracts 
open to selection.” 

In other words, the words “reasonably 
compact” related as well to the size of the 
selection as they did to its shape. It ap- 
pears clearly intended that the State was to 


size that could by law be selected; but the 
Secretary of the Interior was invested with 
the authority to prescribe such rules and 
regulations as he deemed appropriate to gov- 
ern these State selections; and he could, 
therefore, very well prescribe a rule or regu- 
lation defining “compact” as being some- 


“When these land grants haye peen vested 
in the State, it will be the responsibility of 
the State to perform such detailed surveys 
as it desires for purposes of use or disposal.” 
Thus it is clear that Congress did not in- 
tend that this Department do any detailed 
work in connection with these State 
selections; but only that an exterior bound- 
ary survey “of the area requested” be made 


tude of the overall grant of 102,550,000 acres 
of land to the State, that Congress intended, 
wherever and whenever feasible, that the 
lands selected be identified by a minimal 
surveying effort. A contrary conclusion in 
terms of the vast area that otherwise would 


tiguous to other selected blocks so long as 
they are in and of themselves reasonably 
compact in shape thus permitting the maxi- 


as above discussed, we do not view the lan- 
guage he proposes as imposing any sub- 
stantive change in the law. 
Tuomas J. CAVANAUGH, 
Associate Solicitor, 
Division of Public Lands. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
March 13, 1963. 

Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 

Chairman of the Interior Subcommittee of 
the A tions Committee, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CHARMAN HAYDEN: On March 1 our 
subcommittee heard testimony from Mr. Karl 
Landstrom, Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management. You will remember, at that 
time I discussed with the Director the ques- 
tion of the minimum size of the Alaska land 
selections which BLM is required to survey 
under the terms of the Alaska Statehood Act. 
Mr. Landstrom stated the figure 50,000, 
although the Statehood Act specifies 5,760 
acres. I asked that he provide for the sub- 
committee a brief substantiating BLM'’s 
position on the whole cadastral survey prob- 
lem in Alaska. 

I am informed that an opinion on this 
matter prepared by the BLM Associate Solic- 
itor has now been furnished to the sub- 
committee for inclusion in the record. This 
opinion Is, in fact, a copy of the one prepared 
last year when the exterior survey problem 
was again before the subcommittee. At that 
time I prepared a short statement setting 
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forth the position of the State of Alaska. I 
am 


with the BLM brief. 
I have but two comments on the Solicitor’s 
inion. 


op’ t 

First, I note that in the fourth paragraph 
the from a Senate report of the 
83d is quoted. It appears to me 
that it is totally irrelevant to make refer- 
ence to the history of a statehood bi 
83d This bill did not become law. 
Alaska statehood was passed 
Congress and what is relevant 
legislative history ot that act. At that time 
no qualifications were made on the BLM 
survey requirements, 

Second, I agree with the Solicitor when he 
says it is both “logical and consistent with 
the intent of Congress that the Secretary 
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regardless of 
selected blocks so long as they are in and 
of themselves reasonably compact.“ 
As is set forth in the enclosed statement, the 
Alaska Statehood Act provides that the State 
of Alaska may select lands that are “reason- 
ably compact” and not less than 5,760 acres 
in area. It is the responsibility of the Bureau 
of Land Management to see that each of 
these selections receives an exterior survey. 

Clear title cannot be established to these 
Selections until each receives its exterior sur- 
vey. It is important to the economic devel- 
opment of Alaska that these surveys proceed 
with all due speed. They have not done 80. 

Last year I requested that full funds for 
Alaska cadastral surveys be restored to the 
BLM appropriation. The subcommittee 
understanding the importance of these sur- 
veys to my State restored the funds. Again 
this year the administration has sought to 
reduce Alaska cadastral survey funds. I am 
hopeful the subcommittee will restore this 
money and will urge the BLM to proceed 
to survey the exterior boundaries of each 
tract of public land selected by the State, 
whether or not adjacent to other selected 
land, provided only that it is reasonably 
compact and larger than 5,760 acres, 

Let us have no more delay or dispute 
from BLM. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BARTLETT. 


MEMORANDUM 


Marca 21, 1962. 
To: Mr. Paul R. Eaton, professional staff 
member, Appropriations Committee. 
From: Senator E. L. Bartlett. 
Subject: Interior Department appropria- 
tions, cadastral surveys. 

This memorandum is sent for your refer- 
ence to supplement my statement submitted 
to the Subcommittee on the Department 
of the Interior and Related Agencies on 
March 13. From page 6 of the printed text 
of this statement I quote the following 
excerpt: 

“To clarify to the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement the meaning of the ited lan- 
guage of the Alaska Statehood Act, I believe 
it is essential that the committee report 
specify that the additional $175,000 is made 
available to survey the exterior boundaries 
of each tract of public land covered by a 
State application, whether or not adjacent to 
other selected land.” 

It has been brought to my attention that 
the clarifying language I requested might be 
considered as substantive legislation and 
subject to a point of order. It was not my 
intent in requesting this language that the 
law be changed but only that provisions of 
existing law be éffectuated by the Bureau 
of Land Management. 

The pertinent language of the Alaska 
Statehood Act, 72 Stat. 342, is at section 6(g) 
which reads in part— 
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“All lands granted in quantity to and au- 
thorized to be selected by the State of Alaska 


by this Act shall be selected in such manner 
as the laws of the State may provide, and in 


each tract selected shall contain at least five 
thousand seven hundred and sixty acres 
unless isolated from other tracts open to 
selection.” 
* € * >. * * 

“Where any lands desired by the State are 
unsurveyed at the time of their selection, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall survey the ex- 
terior boundaries of the area requested with- 


used in section 


The law is, I feel, quite clear on this point. 
A selection made by the State may be re- 


Secretary to conform to his opinion as to 
the definition of compactness. 

In the past the BLM has acted in a fash- 
ion entirely inconsistent with the statutory 
scheme. The Bureau has accepted and ten- 
tatively approved State selections but in the 
case of selections adjacent to each other 
has surveyed only the exterior boundaries 
of a group of individual selections on 
a theory that the exterior survey thus com- 
pleted covered a “reasonably compact” 
tract. This reasoning cannot be supported 
under the express terms of section 6(g) of 
the Alaska Statehood Act. Under the act 
the State has the prerogative of selection. 
Its prerogative is limited only by express 
conditions that selections exceed 5,760 acres 
and that they cover reasonably compact 
tracts. Where the Bureau considers a State 
selection lacking in compactness or 
it is the duty of the Bureau to reject the 
State application. Recourse then could be 
had by the State through the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act to have administrative 
and eventually judicial review of this deter- 
mination. Nothing in the Alaska Statehood 
Act warrants alteration of State land selec- 
tions by the Bureau of Land Management or 
by the Secretary of the Interior. An indi- 
vidual selection is either acceptable or un- 
acceptable. If it must be amended to con- 
form to a legal determination that it does not 
meet the requirements of law, amendment 
can be undertaken by the State only and not 
by the Bureau. In the words of the act it- 
self, section 6(g) “the authority to make 
selections shall never be alienated or bar- 
gained away in whole or in part by the 
State.” To supplant the judgment of the 
State with that of the Bureau is an unlawful 
alienation of State authority. 

In view of the express provisions of the 
Statehood Act I am confident that the lan- 
guage which I have asked the committee to 
include in its report will not be seen as sub- 
stantive legislation. To quiet any doubts 
which may exist, I would suggest a change 
in the language I submitted on page 
my prepared testimony 
“authorized” between the words “a” and 
“State” on line 6. The clarifying language 
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would then require a survey of the exterior 
boundaries of each State selection otherwise 
authorized by law. The Department would, 
of course, retain its proper administrative 
authority to reject a State application be it 
adjudged in some way defective. 

STATEMENT OF THE POSITION OF THE STATE OF 

ALASKA WITH REGARD TO CADASTRAL SURVEYS 

SELECTED BY THE STATE OF ALASKA UNDER 

SECTION 6(g) OF THE ALASKA STATEHOOD 

Acr von PUBLIC Law 85-508, 72 STATUTE 339 

The land tendered to the State of Alaska 
5 the United States in Patent No. 1226350 

seven separate land selections 
8 by the State and given tentative ap- 
proval on various dates after examination by 
the Anchorage office of the Bureau of Land 
Management, Department of the Interior. 
The State objects to the lumping of indi- 
vidual selections together into one tract as 
a violation of section 6(g) of the Alaska 
Statehood Act, Public Law 85-508, 72 Stat. 
339, which reads as follows: 

“Except as provided in subsection (a), all 
lands granted in quantity to and authorized 
to be selected by the State of Alaska by this 
Act shall be selected in such manner as 
the laws of the State may provide and in 
conformity with such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. All 
selections shall be made in reasonably com- 
pact tracts, taking into account the situa- 
tion and potential uses of the lands in- 
volved, and each tract selected shall contain 
at least five thousand seven hundred and 
sixty acres unless isolated from other tracts 
open to selection. The authority to make 
selections shall never be alienated or bar- 
gained away, in whole or in part, by the 
State. Upon the revocation of any order of 
withdrawal in Alaska, the order of revoca- 
tion shall provide for a period of not less 
than ninety days before the date on which 
it otherwise becomes effective, if subsequent 
to the admission of Alaska into the Union, 
during which period the State of Alaska 
shall have a preferred right of selection, sub- 
ject to the requirements of this Act, except 
as against prior existing valid rights or as 
against equitable claims subject to allow- 
ance and confirmation. Such preferred 
right of selection shall have precedence over 
the preferred right of application created 
by section 4 of the Act of September 27, 
1944 (58 Stat. 748; 43 U.S.C., sec. 282), as 
now or hereafter amended, but not over 
other preference rights now conferred by law. 
Where any lands desired by the State are 
unsurveyed at the time of their selection, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall survey 
the exterior boundaries of the area requested 
without any interior subdivisions thereof and 
shall issue a patent for such selected area 
in terms of the exterlor boundary survey; 
where any lands desired by the State are 
surveyed at the time of their selection, the 
boundaries of the area requested shall con- 
form to the public land subdivisions estab- 
lished by the approval of the survey. All 
lands duly selected by the State of Alaska 
pursuant to this Act shall be patented to 
the State by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Following the selection of lands by the State 
and the tentative approval of such selection 
by the Secretary of the Interior or his des- 
ignee, but prior to the issuance of final 
patent, the State is hereby authorized to 
execute conditional leases and to make con- 
ditional sales of such selected lands. As 
used in this subsection, the words ‘equitable 
claims subject to allowance and confirma- 
tion’ include, without limitation, claims of 
holders of permits issued by the Department 
of Agriculture on lands eliminated from na- 
tional forests, whose permits have been ter- 
minated only because of such elimination 
and who own valuable improvements on such 
lands.” 
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Your attention is called to this language: 
“Each tract selected shall contain at. least 
five thousand seven hundred and sixty acres 
unless isolated from other tracts open to 
selection. Where any lands desired by the 
State are unsurveyed at the time of their 
selection the Secretary of the Interior shall 
survey the exterior boundaries of the area 
requested without any interior subdivision 
thereof and shall issue a patent for such 
selected area in terms of the exterior bound- 
ary survey.” 

Even though there is a shift of terminol- 
ogy from “tract” to “area” it is apparent 
that they are synonymous as used here; 
the important point is that these terms are 
consistently used in the singular and not 
plural sense. From this it follows that the 
United States must under the law (1) survey 
the exterior boundaries of each tract or area 
selected by the State and, (2) issue one in- 
dividual patent for each tract or area se- 
lected. In the instant case the United 
States did not survey the exterior boundaries 
of each of the seven selections and did not 
issue a patent for each selection, 

To adopt the view that the Secretary of 
the Interior has discretion to lump selec- 
tions together into one exterior boundary 
survey and issue one patent therefore would, 
aside from depriving the State of the survey 
of the exterior boundaries of individual se- 
lections, open the door to a veritable Pan- 
dora’s box of troubles. What would be the 
upper limit as to the number of selections 
to be lumped together? Today 7 selections 
have been lumped together, but tomorrow 
it might be 2, 3, 20, or 100. What would be 
the upper limit as to the time during which 
the Secretary must make the exterior 
boundary survey and issue the patent? If 
lumpings are allowed the Secretary would be 
in a position to hold up the survey and 
patent indefinitely until the State makes se- 
lections of contiguous tracts in sufficient 
aggregate acreage to satisfy the whims of the 
Secretary as to what exterior boundary sur- 
vey is to be performed; in other words, the 
freedom of the State to make its own selec- 
tions would be subordinated to whatever 
lumping policies the Secretary might deem 
appropriate. In turn, the State would be 
tempted to forgo advantageous selections 
and perhaps make some disadvantageous 
ones (from the point of view of potential land 
use) in an effort to combat or influence par- 
ticular lumpings. To avoid such internecine 
warfare it is necessary to follow the plain 
meaning of the statute: One survey and one 
patent for each selection. 

Under the statute the State is entitled to 
make selections as small as 5,760 acres, 
which, of course, is a quarter of a township 
or equivalent area. This entitlement can- 
not be abridged by any Federal regulations, 
for to do so would make this provision 
meaningless and place such regulations on 
a higher plane than the statute itself. Pro- 
viding the statutory requirement of com- 
pactness is complied with, the State has the 
right to individual treatment (survey and 
patent) for each quarter-township or equiv- 
alent area. The discretion to select 
areas resides solely in the State, which in 
practice is selecting half-townships and may 
in some future cases select even larger tracts. 
The State, while recognizing that larger se- 
lections might expedite the patenting of se- 
lected lands, nevertheless must maintain its 
right to make quarter-township selections as 
inherent in the freedom of selection vested 
in the State by statute. 


ALASKA AND NATION HAVE NEED 
FOR SERVICE CORPS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to add my name as a cospon- 
sor to the bill introduced by Senator 
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Harrison A. WILIAus to establish a 
National Service Corps. As the Senate 
knows, the concept of a National Service 
Corps has received intensive study for 
many months by the President’s Study 
Group on National Voluntary Services. 
The proposal embodied in the measure 
introduced today is the result of this 
study. It has not been conceived in 
haste. It is a moderate and modest 
beginning: as presently envisioned, the 
Service Corps will not exceed 5,000 vol- 
unteers. These men and women will 
work on community projects only at the 
invitation of the community. They will, 
it is hoped, act as the nucleus for the 
development of a local attack upon the 
problems of poverty, misery, illiteracy, 
and adversity. It is hoped that they will 
stimulate and mobilize a strong yet la- 
tent desire of all citizens to improve their 
community. 

The Study Group reported to the Pres- 
ident in January. It recommended the 
creation of a National Service Corps 
operating, as it were, as a Domestic 
Peace Corps. After reading that report, 
Mr. President, I addressed a letter to 
the Attorney General who acted as 
Chairman of the Study Group. In this 
letter I pointed out that it is in the Amer- 
ican heritage of freedom to care for the 
well-being of his neighbor. I said the 
National Service Corps will remind us of 
that heritage. 

I also pointed out that Alaska offers a 
fertile field for the Service Corps. There 
is much that can be done by the Service 
Corps volunteers to alleviate the hard- 
ship and deprivation experienced by 
many of the Alaska natives who live in 
cold and isolation, remote from the bene- 
fits of civilization. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this letter may 
be included in the Recor» at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Alaska, natives are of three separate 
racial strains—Eskimos, Indians, and 
Aleuts. Generally speaking, the Eski- 
mos are to be found along the north 
and west coasts of the State, the In- 
dians n the central interior and south- 
eastern Alaska, and the Aleuts along the 
Aleutian Islands. 

The Alaska natives in southeastern 
Alaska and in the population centers of 
the State are relatively well off. The 
natives in the vast rural areas of the 
State are not. They have suffered se- 
vere and continuing economic and soci- 
ological dislocation. They are un- 
equipped to live in our modern world and 
are unable to return to the completely 
primitive world of their fathers. They 
are ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill-nour- 
ished. 

The following figures will indicate the 
disparity that exists between Alaska 


whites and Alaska natives: 

Median school years completed: 
Alaska Whites 12.4 
Alaska natives, rural 5. 6 

Percentage unemployed, rural nonfarm: 
Alaska white labor force 


The Nome office of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs estimates that from 50 to 
70 percent of all Eskimos between the 
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ages of 18 and 55 are permanently 
unemployed. 


Median income, families and unrelated in- 
dividuals: 

Alaska white rural nonfarm_-__-... $4, 209 

Alaska native rural nonfarm . 2, 019 


(Prices are 25 to 40 percent and more above 
the lower 48 States.) 


Housing—Percentage structurally sound 
with plumbing: Percent 
PARI Ae a crs a thea ws even tn Se tes oes oo mds a 
Alaska native, rural 
Tuberculosis death rate (per 100,000): 
Alaska natives i 
All races, United States 7.0 


Infant : 7 percent of all races, 
United States, deaths are infant deaths; 29 
percent of all Alaska native deaths are in- 
fant deaths. (These deaths are due to colds, 
diarrhea, influenza—easily preventable with 
simple health education.) 


Following are specific examples of the 
hardship and needs of the native Alas- 
kan 


Alaska natives 


1 Prices in these areas at least 40 percent above U.S. 
average. 


The need is clear, Mr. President, there 
is ample work to be done to assist the 
Alaska natives and to teach them how 
to help themselves. 

There are also, Mr. President, many 
citizens of Alaska who have the desire 
and ability to be of assistance. An ex- 
ample to indicate the strong interest of 
Alaskans in such a program as this is 
the recent conference held at Fairbanks, 
Alaska. This conference was held to 
discuss means of improving the lot of 
the Alaska native living in remote arcas 
of the State. Participating in the meet- 
ing were representatives of Federal, 
State, and local governments, churches, 
and private organizations interested in 
social work. I ask unanimous consent 
that the recommendations adopted by 
this conference be made a part of the 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks. 
A member of my staff, Mr. President, 
attended this conference. Upon his re- 
turn he reported to me on the interest 
he found in the concept of a Domestic 
Peace Corps. I ask unanimous consent 
that this report prepared by the able 
William S. Boesch be printed in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There is a deep and as yet little tapped 
reservoir of good will in our people. The 
extent of this good will was seen in the 
response of the people to the work of 
the Peace Corps in the creation of the 
National Service Corps. We are again 
— upon the people. They will not 
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It is my earnest hope the Congress 
will early approve this measure. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum report were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

January 21, 1963. 

Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 

Chairman, President's Study Group on Na- 
tional Voluntary Services, Washington, 
DL. 

Dear Mr. KENNEDY: I have just finished 
reading the report to the President prepared 
by the study group under your direction. 
It is an excellent report, proposing a program 
of great importance to America. I congratu- 
late you and every member of your com- 
mittee for your fine work. 

The creation of a National Service Corps— 
operating as a domestic Peace Corps—would 
serve to focus and direct the attention of 
millions of Americans on the hardship and 
suffering which exist within our own bor- 
ders. 

The work of the service corpsmen itself 
will be of high value. The example and effect 
of this work will be even greater. It is in 
the American heritage of freedom to care for 
the well-being of a neighbor. The National 
Service Corps will remind us of this heritage. 

I write to you, now, as I have before, to 
emphasize both the opportunity and the 
need for such a Corps to work with Alaska 
Eskimos, Aleuts, and Indians. 

I urge as strongly as I am able that such 
work be among the very first undertaken by 
the Service Corps. 

In the past I have pointed out the needs 
of these native Americans: basic education 
in literacy, vocational training, community 
development, instruction in sanitation and 
basic health needs. 

Let me point out the opportunities: These 
citizens are anxious to help themselves. 
They need someone to show them how. 

They know in their evolving world they 
need to read and write but who in their vil- 
lage can teach them? 

They could develop self-help housing pro- 
grams but they need someone to show them 
it can be done. 

The death rate among native infants is 
three times higher for native Alaskans than 
it is for Americans as a whole. These deaths 
are caused by common infections which com- 
mon health care could control. These citi- 
zens want to maintain basic health care but 
they don’t know how. 

Alaska is a fertile field for the Service 
Corps. 

The work it starts will be taken up by the 

native Alaskans themselves. 

The work it starts will be assisted, I am 
sure, by Alaskans in all walks of life the 
churches, the schools, the university, the 
State government stand ready to help. 

Projects undertaken in Alaska could serve 
as examples for future work undertaken for 
other Indian groups in other parts of the 
country. 

For my part, if enabling legislation is 
needed, I stand ready to be of assistance in 
the Senate in every way possible. 

Please let me know also how I can assist 
in working out a Service Corps pilot program 
for native Alaskans, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BARTLETT. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR COORDINATED PLAN OF 

ACTION 


(Adopted February 21, 1963, at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, by Development Conference, spon- 
sored by Churches’ Socio-Economic Ad- 
visory Committee and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs) 

This meeting was called in recognition of 
the depressed economic condition of the 
communities in the Yukon and Tanana River 
basins, and the desire of those in attendance 
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to help local people toward self-improve- 
ment. This statement is to recommend ways 
to — 1 — that purpose. 

e recommend 

The creation of a coordinating committee 
to insure that all available facilities are 
brought to bear on the total problem. This 
committee shall consist of (at least) a repre- 
sentative of the Churches’ Socio-Economic 
Advisory Committee, the University of 
Alaska, the State Government, and the Fed- 
eral Government. Members of this commit- 
tee should be selected today. 

That the committee should invite on ap- 
propriate occasions representatives of orga- 
nized labor, native organizations, and other 
groups and organizations interested in their 
welfare, to meet with it. 

That the headquarters of the committee 
be in Fairbanks, 

That the committee, by working with the 
residents of the communities concerned, in- 
form itself of local needs, problems, and 
goals. Emphasis shall be given to develop- 
ing local initiative and meaningful commu- 
nication between the committee and com- 
munities, To this end the committee will 
designate in each community a person 
through whom it will work. 

That the committee, by calling upon the 
facilities and skills of the university, 
churches, State, and Federal establishments 
will provide for effective guidance and tech- 
nical help to the communities. 

That the committee shall designate com- 
munities for concentration of effort at par- 
ticular times. 

The committee shall address itself im- 
mediately to— 

Adult education geared to basic community 
needs. Maximum local hire with particular 
emphasis on State and Federal public works 
projects, 

We attach to these recommendations three 
proposals to amplify the above: 

1. Continuing Education—Its place in the 
Yukon and Tanana River Basins: 

A. Adult or continuing education as the 
path by which rural Alaskans may 3 
toward achievement of their own goals of 
economic development and individual ful- 
fillment, has been repeatedly stressed in 
this conference. The message of one key- 
note speaker, Dr. W. R. Wood, was drawn 
from the report “Continuing Education in 
Alaska“ which more generally states this 
- 2 ne imperative of our times. 

of the essentiality for educat- 
— adults to insure security, productivity, 
and adaptability of a society facing chang- 
ing conditions is as old as recorded history“ 
(p. 135). 

B. In assigning responsibility for the ini- 
tiation of adult education this report states: 
“It is generally agreed that the university 
has responsibility for developing continuing 
education as a field of study, for training 
adult educators, and for research” (p. 117). 
Training of leaders is the most immediate 
need at this stage. This is limited not 
merely to those who have a clearly defined 
“professional” responsibility. “Some train- 
ing is also needed by those whose respon- 
sibility has been assumed voluntarily but 
whose duties in churches, or agencies is 
considerable” (p. 16). Furthermore, ulti- 
mate success “will be dependent upon local 
leaders. These must be trained and trusted 
with responsibility” (p. 72). 

C. The recommended means by which the 
university is to discharge this responsibil- 
ity for training is through regular college 
credit courses for the “professional” educa- 
tors, and short courses, seminars, extension 
programs, and Institutes for the “voluntary” 
educators and local leaders (pp. 72, 120). 

D. In applying these general statements 
and recommendations to the Yukon and 
Tanana River Basins it is clear that the 
university must immediately secure the serv- 
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ices of the most highly qualified “profession- 
al” available with service in areas outside 
Alaska similar to the region of this pro- 
posed pilot program. This person will plan 
and conduct programs for the training of all 
types of educators and leaders, guiding them 
in the planning and administration of spe- 
cific community education „ learn- 
ing skills of group discussion, developing a 
sound philosophical basis for the pursuit 
of their work. 

E. The success or failure of this initial step 
will depend upon the person recruited. It is 
recommended that the university take steps 
to secure the services of Dr. Alexander Laid- 
law, of Ottawa, Canada, in inaugurating this 
program for continuing education in the 
bush villages of Alaska. In his foreword to 
Laidlaw’s book, “The Campus and the Com- 
munity,” Dr. J. R. Kidd describes him as one 
of the principal reasons for the success of 
the Antigonish movement of Nova Scotia 
and its spread to all corners of the underde- 
veloped free world: “Since he left Antigon- 
ish, Laidlaw has given the same kind of de- 
voted service in India, to cooperative schools 
in many parts of the world, and latterly to 
the Cooperative Union of Canada.” 

The basic approach and philosophy of the 
Antigonish program has been adopted by 
the division of northern affairs as the cor- 
nerstone of the Canadian development of 
northern communities and peoples. Those 
principles have permeated and influenced 
the extension services of the United States 
and have served as the model for the eco- 
nomic and village development programs of 
UNESCO. 


They are merely another statement of the 
“new imperative of our time,” which is con- 
tinuing education for life. 

2. Technical assistance: 

A. The State’s department of economic de- 
velopment and planning, or another repre- 
sentative designated by the Governor, will 
be responsible for securing technical help 
from the appropriate State agencies. 

B. Through their Projects Development 
Officer in Fairbanks, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs will be responsible for securing tech- 
nical help from the appropriate Federal 
agencies. 

3. Local hire: 

The matter of local hire should be as- 
signed to a subcommittee whose task will 
be to confer with appropriate Federal and 
State agencies, organized labor, the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors, and Alaska’s 
congressional delegation. 

Thorough legal research should be under- 
taken to determine existing barriers to local 
hire, and remedial measures should then be 


It should be noted that efforts in the fur- 
therance of local hire have already been 
started by the Churches’ Socio-Economic Ad- 
visory Committee, the Alaska Native Affairs 
Committee, and other interested groups. 

Committee: Bishop William J. Gordon, Jr., 
churches; Dr. George W. Rogers, University 
of Alaska; Hubert J. Gellert, division indus- 
trial development, State government; Ross 
L. Miller, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Federal 
Government. 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Senator E. L. BARTLETT. 
From: William S. Boesch. 
Re: Trip to Alaska, February 17-25. 

I found strong support for the Domestic 
Peace Corps: 

1. During the course of my trip I was ap- 
proached by many people enthusiastic about 
the President's proposed National Service 
Corps. 

2. As you know, the delegates to the devel- 
opmental conference in Fairbanks, meeting 
to discuss the problems involved in social 
and economic development of the bush areas 
of Alaska, passed a resolution urging the 
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Alaska congressional delegation to support 
—— legislation introduced to authorize 


corps. 
sor Students at the University of Alaska 
showed great interest and indicated that they 
would enjoy working in the undeveloped 
areas of Alaska but could not afford to do 
volunteer work unless their subsistence was 


4. Several Federal and State officials sug- 
gested to me that the service corps workers 
would be of great help to them in certain 
one-shot, short-term programs, allowing 
them to achieve much more in the way of 
development for a given expenditure. 

5. In addition to general support for the 
National Service Corps, I received a few spe- 
cific suggestions as to the way the program 
might be used in Alaska. I have sifted 
through these and I think the following list 
will give you a pretty good cross section of 
what I was told: 

(a) The Indian community of Holikachuk 
is actively planning a move to the brand- 
new village of Grayling, 40 miles west of their 
present location. They have had a great deal 
of help from BIA and the State housing 
authority and to date achieved a great deal 
by way of preparation for the move. 

It was suggested to me that when the 
construction season arrives, service corpsmen 
with a knowledge of carpentry, sanitation, 
electricity, and other skills, would be more 
than welcome in helping build the new 
village. 

The skills of the corpsmen would not only 
be of great service in construction but the 
people by working with them might acquire 
proficiency themselves in some of these areas 
which would serve them in the future. 
(Clipped hereto is copy of a letter we have 
received from the village outlining their 
plans.) 

In addition to Holikachuk there are other 
communities that have plans to move; for 
example, Fort Yukon will have to relocate 
if the proposed Rampart Dam becomes a 
reality. Moreover, the feeling I got was that 
we will see more and more a tendency for 
these small isolated villages to move to- 
gether to form larger units. 

(b) In Juneau there is an area called the 
Indian Village in the very heart of the city, 
where because of a longstanding doubt as 
to the ownership of the land, no economic 
development has taken place. The Indians 
of Juneau and Indians migrating to Juneau 
in ever increasing numbers from other areas, 
have settled in the village, living in sub- 
standard housing erected in irregular pat- 
terns presenting a sanitation problem, a fire 
hazard and a generally poor appearance. 

When I was in Juneau it was pointed out 
to me that there were persons in the city, 
both native and nonnative, interested in 
cleaning up this area and improving the 
standards under which these people live. 

It was also indicated to me that should 
a national service corps program be au- 
thorized, Juneau would undoubtedly be 
sending a request for help on this particular 
project. 

Further I was told that in the summer- 
time the Indian women display handicrafts 
along the streets in front of their houses for 
sale to tourists. If this area were cleaned 
up and made more attractive, visitors would 
be more inclined to visit the Indian com- 
munity and, as a result, income to the 
natives from the tourist trade might be in- 
creased considerably. 

(c) The native peoples of many of the 
communities of Alaska catch fish for both 
subsistence and sale. (I refer here not to 
communities where fishing is the main in- 
dustry.) Where there is no cannery nearby, 
fish are dried in the sun exposed to all the 
elements and insects, especially flies. Much 
of the food value of the fish is lost in this 
process of preserving. Moreover, it is ex- 
tremely unsanitary. 
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By teaching better methods of preserving 
fish products, the nutritional value of native 
food would be improved and it is possible 
that a new industry for fishery products 
could be developed, for example, the packag- 
ing and selling of smoked river salmon as a 
delicacy item. 

(d) We have heard many ideas concerning 
adult education in Alaska. The one most 
often mentioned is adult literacy education. 
On my trip, however, I heard other sugges- 
tions which seem to me to have merit also. 
For example, it was pointed out to me that 
the native village councils in most areas are 
sadly lacking in knowledge of parliamentary 

ure. Training in this area might be 
combined with a basic course in civics and 
a basic course in State and Federal law. 
Area Director Bennett pointed out to me 
that if the leaders of the villages were taught 
to use communications devices such as slide 
projectors, felt boards, etc., they could great- 
ly increase the understanding of the vil- 
lagers for State and Federal programs and 
laws affecting them. Other areas which 
might be included in adult education are 
insurance, mail ordering, and home account- 
ing and budgeting. I was surprised to hear 
that many fishermen in the southeastern 
area of Alaska do not know how to care for 
or repair their boats and equipment. Often 
they lost part of a season with broken down 
boats, waiting for a mechanic to work them 
into his busy schedule. Care and repair of 
gasoline motors, diesel motors, generators, 
radios, and possibly heavy equipment such as 
bulldozers and graders are skills that could 
easily be taught and are much needed. 

(€) A great deal of concern was expressed 
to me over the village sanitation problem. 
It was pointed out that the Public Health 
Service at present does as much as possible 
toward teaching good practices in sanitation 
for prevention of tuberculosis. It is my un- 
derstanding the PHS could definitely use 
service corpsmen to supplement their field 
personnel in the program. This could also 
be part of the general village sanitation pro- 
gram carried on by the State, including the 
training of medical aids for villages who 
would be able to perform first aid and ad- 
minister and dispense medicine. (Clipped 
hereto is a letter requesting such help from 
the president of Point Hope, an Eskimo vil- 
lage.) The Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
formed a committee to consider all possible 
areas and problems in Alaska which might 
fit into a national service corps program. 
Area Director Bennett has offered the facili- 
ties of the BIA high school at Mount Edge- 
cumbe, Alaska, for training corpsmen should 
such a program become a reality. I think 
that a national service corps would receive 
a great deal of aid, information, and cooper- 
ation from the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
Alaska. 

I'm sure they would receive an enthusias- 
tic response as well as volunteers from the 
student body of the University of Alaska. 

The various agencies of State government, 
the chambers of commerce, and the leaders 
of business and industry are all extremely 
interested in doing what they can to help the 
less developed areas and peoples of Alaska. 

All in all, I would say that the national 
service corps would receive not only a chal- 
lenge in Alaska but also overwhelming sup- 


port from 


HOOSIER SUPPORT FOR SAVING 
INDIANA DUNES GROWING 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
rising tide of public opinion favoring 
Federal Government action to save the 
Indiana Dunes springs in greatest part 
from within Indiana itself. The recent 
failure of the Burns Ditch port promot- 
ers to secure an appropriation from the 
State legislature to build a harbor in 
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the midst of the dunes has at last 
brought many of the facts about this 
boondoggle to the attention of the people 
of Indiana. The legislature of course 
refused such an appropriation, despite 
what was uniformly reported to be max- 
imum pressures to do so. 

A recent editorial in the LaPorte, Ind., 
Herald-Argus is typical of this increased 
public understanding and the desire for 
Federal action. 

The editorial correctly points out that, 
first, while a portion of the central part 
of the dunes is under destructive and 
vindictive attack, thousands of acres and 
miles of shoreline still exist unspoiled; 
second, no case has been made for a 
Burns Ditch port and it is extremely un- 
likely that such a port will ever come into 
existence; and third, the steel companies 
could construct their own port if they 
needed one and this would be most log- 
ical, anyway. 

The editorial also pleads that the 
dunes are a national treasure which na- 
ture took 10,000 years to create and 
which, once destroyed, can never be 
regained. 

Finally, it declares that there is a 
national interest in saving the dunes 
and correctly points out that if the dunes 
are to be saved it will have to be by 
Federal Government action. Moreover, 
it asks that Hoosiers “get busy with sup- 
port for the congressional measure which 
would save the remaining 4 or 5 miles of 
dunes shoreline for today’s generation 
and for posterity.” 

The case could not be more accurately 
and succinctly stated, and it is particu- 
larly interesting that this comes from the 
area directly involved. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial of April 18, 
1963, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEMOLISHING THE DUNES 

“Sands of time ran out at dunes” reads a 
newspaper headline this week as the sand 
mining of a Lake Michigan dunes area in 
the Burns Ditch vicinity began. It is very 
true that this particular tract in the ir- 
replaceable dunes region is lost forever, its 
sand sold to Northwestern University for fill 
for its campus extension. The deal is for 
2.5 million cubic yards of sand, with the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. the seller. 

Not only will an area of dunes be leveled 
but the bulldozers and earthmovers have 
been busy creating a road once merely a 
trail passable only to persons on foot or rid- 
ing in beach buggies. This road leads away 
from the lake and its creation destroys some 
more of what was once unspoiled wilderness. 
And the changers of nature’s face have also 
cut a drainage trench to the lake from a 
Swampy area once a wildlife haven. The 
onetime swamp is now just another site 
dedicated to progress. 

As is well known now, Midwest Steel has 
already built a steel mill in the Burns Ditch 
area and Bethlehem is ready to begin work 
on a $250 million plant. These industrial 
projects and now the sand mining have 
taken many acres of dunes out of circula- 
tion forever as areas for recreation, outdoor 
enjoyment, and as naturalists’ laboratories 
of rare value. However, there are still several 
thousands of acres of shoreline dunes left 
and while the hour is late it is not fatally so. 

Because no good case has been made that 
a Burns Ditch state port would be widely 
used or would be worth its cost, it is ex- 
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tremely unlikely that a port will ever come 
into existence along the Porter County 
shoreline. The steel companies will create 
their own port facilities if no public harbor 
is built. And as they would be the principal 
users anyway of a port this outcome seems 
logical and satisfactory. 

If there is to be any saving of the remain- 
ing dunes area, the Federal Government will 
have to do the saving, which is why the leg- 
islation pending in Congress is of such im- 
portance to Indiana, the entire Chicagoland 
area and, in a broader sense, the whole 
Nation. 

The dunes are a natural treasure which 
should be preserved for the delight and 
benefit of millions of Americans living today 
and yet unborn. They cannot be reproduced 
for nature has taken 10,000 years to create 
them. Once gone they are lost forever as 
a haven where the naturalist can wander 
and where the lover of the outdoors can 
seek sun and fresh air and the fun to be had 
away from rigors of urban life. 

Before more of these dunes fall to the 
conveyor belt or the mill builders, Hoosiers 
should get busy with support for the con- 
gressional measure which would save the 
remaining 4 or 5 miles of dunes shoreline 
for today’s generation and for posterity. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT HAS SEC- 
OND THOUGHTS IN ALASKA— 
AGAIN 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 62 
miles southeast of Anchorage on a small 
peninsula of land on Prince William 
Sound, there lies the military port of 
Whittier, one of the strangest ports in 
the world. Surrounded on three sides 
by high snow-capped mountains and 
year-round glaciers, this installation has 
now been abandoned by the Defense 
Department. 

Over the last 10 years as many as 1,000 
military and civilian employees and 
their families worked and lived at Whit- 
tier. In September 1960 the port was 
placed in a state of inactivation. In 1961 
there were but 44 men stationed at Whit- 
tier; in 1962, 35 men. There are but 34 
there now. 

On March 29 of this year the Federal 
Government announced that Whittier 
is excess real property and is to be dis- 
posed of by the military. Only the 
petroleum distribution system will be 
retained. This will require the employ- 
ment of but one man. This one man 
will walk a strange and lonely city. The 
Hodge Building stands empty. This 
building, 14 stories tall, is one of the 
most modern apartment houses in 
Alaska. It was built to house 700 per- 
sons in comfort and convenience. 

Silent now is the $8 million Buckner 
Building, which once held staff offices, 
troop quarters, post exchanges, mess 
halls, snack bars, commissaries, bowling 
alleys, a service club, a beauty shop, a 
barber shop, a theater, a bank, and other 
facilities. It was called the city within 
a building. 

Empty too are the shops, the storage 
facilities, the warehouses, the gymna- 
sium, the fire station, the volleyball 
court, and all the other buildings and 
facilities which made up the port of 
Whittier—a port in which the Federal 
Government has invested between $40 
and $50 million over the last 20 years. 
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In the early days of World War II, 
after the Japanese forces had seized 
the Aleutian Islands of Adak, Attu, and 
Kiska, the Army decided that the de- 
fense of Alaska required two ice-free, 
all weather ports to insure the preserva- 
tion of supply lines between central 
Alaska and the lower 48 States. And so 
a port was made in a hurry where no 
port had been before. 

The capital construction cost of the 
port of Whittier from 1943 through 1952 
was $24,247,320. This figure does not 
include the $5 million spent on the con- 
struction of railroad tunnels under the 
Whittier Glacier to connect the port 
with the Alaska Railroad at Portage. 
This single track spur remains the only 
connection between the port and central 
Alaska. There is no road into the estab- 
lishment. 

It has always been my feeling—and the 
feeling of many other Alaskans—that 
the construction of this port was un- 
necessary and wasteful. The port of Se- 
ward, Valdez, or Cordova could have been 
adapted to handle this military business. 
Whittier was expensive to build, ex- 
pensive to operate, without either econ- 
omies of location or transport to recom- 
mend it. It has always seemed to me 
particularly vulnerable to enemy attack. 
A single bomb could bring tons of earth 
and rock down upon the tunnel entrance, 
thus closing the port for many months. 

On June 17, 1953, the principal dock 
at the port, a 2,300-foot timber structure, 
burned down. There were warehouses 
and other facilities on the dock which 
were also destroyed. The total damage 
came to over $8 million. The Army that 
year sought authorization from the Con- 
gress for immediate reconstruction. The 
Congress approved the request and the 
Army spent an additional $6,536,187. 

At that time I spoke out in opposition 
to the hasty reconstruction of the port. 
At that time I said, “Whittier facilities 
should not be rebuilt,” until an exam- 
ination was made of the long term need 
for Whittier and of the alternative ports 
available. 

Unfortunately the Army did not make 
such an examination. It went ahead 
and spent the $6,500,000 to restore the 
port and it spent an additional $9 mil- 
lion on new port facilities and the pe- 
troleum distribution system. During the 
years from the fire to the deactivation 
of the port at the end of 1960, mainte- 
nance and operation cost an average of 
$114 million a year. 

In the 20 years since it was built, the 
port has handled 1,905,765 tons of dry 
cargo, and 2,763,518 tons of petroleum 
products. This makes a total of 4,669,283 
tons handled by a $50 million-plus 
installation. 

In other words, the construction of 
Whittier cost the military $10 for every 
ton of supplies that crossed the dock. 
This was the construction cost only. I 
have no idea what the operating, per- 
sonnel, and support costs have been 
through the years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that estimates of the amounts of 
cargo passing over Whittier Dock for 
the last 20 years be made a part of the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
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And now Whittier is to be sold. Who 
will buy it, Mr. President? I do not 
know. 

It is isolated and remote. Because of 
its location at the base of a glacier, at 
the head of a bay, tightly surrounded 
by high mountains, its weather is very 
bad. Whittier has constant rain in the 
summer, constant snow in the winter, 
and clouds all year round. 

But there it is, Mr. President, a $50 
million Federal facility with one man on 
duty. 

In 1953 the Army maintained that 
Whittier was vital to Alaska’s security. 
Since then the Haines pipeline has been 
installed to carry military petroleum re- 
quirements. Nothing else, however, has 
changed. Does the Army now feel that 
two ice-free ports are no longer neces- 
sary? If Whittier is not necessary now, 
was it necessary then? 

Does the Army now feel that the cost 
of running Whittier outweighs the serv- 
ices the port renders? If the costs are 
high now, were they not high then? 

Mr. President, the Defense Depart- 
ment runs its own show in Alaska. It 
does not often consult Alaskans before it 
acts. It does not often explain its ac- 
tions. 

Once again, and $50 million later, 
Alaskans are able to say to the Defense 
Department, “I told you so.” 

There being no objection, the esti- 
mates were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tons dry cargo over Whittier dock 


1, 905, 765 
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PIONEERS OF THE SIXTIES 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hickethier, of Chisana, Alaska, 
has written an honest and fascinating 
account of the life which she and her 
husband live in an isolated valley of 
Alaska. The life of these people is as 
rugged, demanding, and satisfying as 
that of our forebears when they built 
our Nation. 

Citizens like the Hickethiers are build- 
ing Alaska as surely as our ancestors 
built a new world. 

Because I know the Senators will be 
interested in reading this account of 
Alaskan rural life, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, recently published 
in the National Observer, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WEARY OF THE Rar RacE?—A FAMILY SIMPLI- 
ries LIFE IN ISOLATED ALASKAN VALLEY 
(By Elizabeth Hickethier) 

(About the author.—Elizabeth Hickethier, 
who wrote this article for the National Ob- 
server, worked at jobs ranging from waitress 
to policewoman before moving to an isolated 
Alaskan village in April 1961. Her husband, 
Bud, is a well-known big game guide, and 
Mrs. Hickethier recently was licensed for 
the same occupation—the first time Alaska 
has granted this license to a woman. Her 
ghost town, Chisana (pronounced Shu- 
shanna), now has only 17 of its original 
cabins still standing—and the Hickethiers 
own 11 of them.) 

CHISANA, ALASKA.—Nestled in a hollow of 
the Wrangell Mountains is a small valley. 
A glacier reluctantly retreats at one end 
of it, and gravel deposits stripe the valley 
floor. 


On one of these gravel bars, resting in the 
sun like oldsters in a city park, are several 
rows of log cabins, Some bear their age with 
dignity; others show signs of imminent 
decay. They are all that remains of a long- 
dead gold rush town. 

This is my home, where I live with my 
husband and son. We have one neighbor, 
who lives at the other end of town. Though 
Chisana once had 5,000 gold rushers, and 
its 300 log buildings made it one of the 
largest settlements in the Northwest, fewer 
than 20 buildings are still standing. 

The cabin we live in is 50 years old, and 
has three rooms. The floor and partitions 
are made of hand-split spruce boards; the 
log walls are chinked with moss. The furni- 
ture—a few tables and benches, and a heavy 
hand-carved bed—is of the same vintage 
as the cabin. 

USES A WOOD-BURNING RANGE 

The wood-burning range I use for cook- 
ing came into Chisana on a horse-drawn sled. 
The horse trail, which led from McCarthy, 
on the other side of the Wrangells, was the 
artery that once kept Chisana alive. 

Each fall sledders would cross the glacier 
and plot a new course across the icefield, 
made necessary by the ice’s constantly heav- 
ing and opening new crevasses. These men 
carried bundles of willow branches, with 
which they marked the safe route. When 
winter storms drifted snow over the huge 
ice cracks, the sledders would lead their 
horses from branch to branch. 

Our freight now comes in by air, once a 
week from Cordova Airlines. A typical ex- 


“ample of our service: Recently an order for 


a case of bread was overlooked until the last 
minute. Merle Smith, president of the air- 
line, held the DC-3 at Anchorage’s Interna- 
tional Airport while he rushed into town and 
gathered up the missing loaves. 
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Our airstrip is homemade. We chose a 
likely looking gravel bar and scraped the 
underbrush away with a tractor. At 3,300- 
foot elevation, ours is the highest strip in 
Alaska approved by the Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

ACROSS UNMARKED TUNDRA 

To reach Chisana today you must fly. You 
leave the Alaska highway at Northway and 
head due south, flying above unmarked tun- 
dra. An apparently impenetrable wall of 
mountains is wreathed in the distant mists. 
As you approach you see a gash cut in the 
cliffs by the river rushing below. Then you 
enter this narrow pass, and it widens abruptly 
into a valley of unsurpassed beauty. 

In 1912 rich deposits of gold were dis- 
covered in gravel beds of Chisana streams, 
and prospectors poured into the valley. 
Some poled flat-bottomed boats up the river 
through a steep mountain pass from the 
Yukon, about 300 miles to the northwest, 
while others came in from McCarthy. 

The gold was located above the timberline, 
some 6 miles from here. Soon, dogsled mail 
service was established, and the town of 
Chisana was born. 

The few original claims yielded more than 
$1 million in gold. In the winter, using 
steam boilers, prospectors thawed the frozen 
gravel a few feet at a time, dug it out, and 
piled it up. When spring thawed the creeks, 
the gravel was washed in search of ore. 


SOME LEFT WEALTHY 


The rich deposits were rapidly worked out, 
and the people began leaving. Many who 
hoped to return left their cabins in readiness. 
Some of them left wealthy; most were poorer 
than when they came. 

The population dwindled to one man. In 
Chisana’s heyday he had been a freight 
sledder. Left alone, he turned for a living 
to his knowledge of the wilderness, and be- 
came a guide to big game trophy hunters. 
He stayed in the valley until his death 
2 years ago. 

A few years before his death, he made my 
husband his partner. Chisana is now our 
life. We are not prospectors or farmers, yet 
our livelihood comes from the valley. 

Why are we here? I don't know for cer- 
tain. Each day we could give a different 
reason. Yet many problems connected with 
living here seem insurmountable, though 
most of them are basic ones of survival in 
a wilderness. Compared to the average sub- 
urban couple, we live a simple life. 

If our problems are basic, however, our 
rewards are immediate. Our meat house is 
made of peeled logs perched on 8-foot poles. 
When it is time to prepare a meal, I simply 
climb the steps and open the screen door. 


THE BATTLE AGAINST THE COLD 


From the fat-rimmed carcass of a moose 
or caribou I cut enough tender steak to 
satisfy the heartiest appetite. Each of the 
three members of our family is allowed three 
caribou and a moose each year. Our diet 
is meat heavy, but we have never eaten our 
limit. 

The cold is our bitter enemy. All of our 
activities are conducted either in spite of it 
or because of it. We have 7 months of win- 
ter, with snow on the ground 9 months out 
of 12. And because of our livestock, most of 
our work is outside. 

In the fall, after the hunting season, we 
take our horses to their winter graze. From 
January through April, though, they need 
supplementary feedings of grain. For this 
purpose we maintain 12 sled dogs. The dogs 
are kept tied on 6-foot chains. Denied 
exercise until hitched up to work, they are 
eager to travel. When the musher hitches 
the dogs and unties the sled’s anchor rope, 
he had better have a good grasp on the sled. 
His “Let’s go!” is unnecessary. 

The daily dog sled trip with horse feed, 
sometimes in 60-below-zero cold, is not 
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monotonous. The trail skirts the foot of 
a glacier, crosses a 2-mile-wide river of ice, 
and winds over a timbered hill. A round trip 
of 12 miles, it takes 3 hours. 


BUILDING A NEW SITE 


In the still air, the horses easily hear our 
sled in the distance. Several of them are 
belled, and there’s a jangle of commotion as 
they emerge from the woods. Fast work is 
required. Grain-filled nose bags are quickly 
slipped on their heads; fumbling can cause a 
riot among the 16 steeds. The impatient 
animals kick at their neighbors, or try to 
rob the dog sled. 

As much as we treasure the town’s old 
cabins, it is apparent we are going to outlast 
them. We have chosen a building site 2 
miles from the original town, and already 
have cut in an airstrip and erected the first 
of several new cabins. We plan on having 
a dozen more up in the next 2 years. 

A spring-fed stream that never freezes 
flows behind the cabin. It will furnish us 
with power as well as water, although we've 
encountered difficulties in designing and 
constructing a water wheel efficient enough 
to furnish our new “town” with year-round 
electricity. 

When our daylight dwindles to 4 hours, 
light becomes very precious. Fresh foods 
and other “impossibles” are often mentioned 
through the long winter, but it is light we 
crave most. 


WHEN THE GENERATOR IS ON 


Our answer now is the kerosene lamps 
that have been in the old cabins since they 
were built. Though we have a gasoline- 
powered generator, it’s so expensive to oper- 
ate that we never use it for lights alone. 
When enough jobs requiring power have ac- 
cumulated, the generator is turned on for 
several hours the woods ring with the sounds 
of saws, drills, and sanders. The washing 
machine is put to work, And in between 
loads, the electric clippers are plugged in 
and the home barbershop opens for business. 

We started building the new cabin 2 years 
ago. Since the Chisana Valley rests almost 
at timberline, building logs are scarce and 
we had to snowshoe 2 miles to a good stand 
to fell 50 logs. The next summer we used 
horses to drag them to our site. We put 
them through an ancient sawmill, brought 
in by dogsled and used by the gold rushers, 
then stacked our rough lumber up to dry. 

Our biggest problem was to find enough 
straight logs to build a cabin of livable di- 
mensions; the trees in our area are twisted 
by frozen ground heaving, and their growth 
is inhibited by altitude and poor soil. By 
searching the woods for several miles around 
the cabin site we found enough 10-inch logs 
to construct a 14- by 18-foot cabin, 11 logs 
high. A 50-gallon drum, sunk in the ground 
with a wood-burning heater in it, made us 
a floor furnace. 


ISOLATION ONLY TEMPORARY? 


In addition to our 160-acre homestead, we 
have a 30,000-acre grazing lease for our 
horses. We are doing experimental work 
with grains and grasses, attempting to find 
a fodder that will mature in our short grow- 
ing season. If we succeed, we will add beef 
cattle to our livestock. To market them, we 
would drive them 90 miles across the tundra 
to the highway, where they could be trucked 
to Anchorage or Fairbanks. 

Right now the lion’s share of our income 
is derived from guiding sportsmen on big 
game trophy hunts. The isolation of the 
valley makes it an ideal hunting ground. 
But this may change. 

For several years, exploration parties from 
various mining companies have roamed the 
hills searching for the source of the gold 
that gave birth to Chisana. And tantalizing 
amounts of rich copper ore have been un- 
covered. If those mineral exploration efforts 
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should be successful, we can only guess at 
the effect on our sleepy valley. 

So changes may come and go, but we will 
stay where our hearts are—in Chisana. 


TAX INCENTIVE FOR ALASKA 
STUDENTS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Alaska Young Republican Federation, at 
a recent State convention, adopted a 
resolution pertaining to tax incentives 
for Alaska students. I know that the 
views of the Young Republicans of 
Alaska on this subject will be of interest 
to my colleagues, Democratic and Re- 
publican alike, so I take pleasure in in- 
corporating the text of that resolution 
with my present remarks, and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas it is generally agreed that the 
future of any civilization is greatly depend- 
ent upon the educational systems thereof; 
and 

Whereas Alaska as a young and growing 
State is in particular need of educated pro- 
fessional young adults to develop our great 
natural endowments; and 

Whereas the high cost of education for 
Alaskans is quite often a financial burden 
causing a dropout of students in our colleges 
and universities; Be it known that: 

The Young Republicans of the State of 
Alaska do recognize the potential of the 
youth of Alaska and the great benefits to all 
the peoples of Alaska to be gained by a citi- 
zenry of higher education. The young men 
and women of our State financing their own 
education by part-time work are entitled to 
aid from the State of Alaska; and be it 

Resolved, That those residents of the State 
of Alaska who are full-time students for at 
least 7 months of the tax year in an ac- 
credited college or university are entitled to 
a second exception on their State and Federal 
income tax. 


DOING WHAT COMES NATURALLY— 
FARMLANDS FOR RECREATION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on April 
10, 1963, I made some remarks on the 
floor of the Senate on the recreation po- 
tential of our rural areas in this Nation. 

The April 17, 1963, issue of the North 
Woods Call, a weekly which is published 
in Roscommon, Mich., and which spe- 
cializes in material of interest to the up- 
state area, carried a most perspective edi- 
torial, entitled “Doing What Comes 
Naturally.” 

This editorial wisely suggests that 
these beautiful rural areas of ours might 
as readily revitalize their economies by 
taking advantage of the natural attrac- 
tions around them as by hustling for in- 
dustry. It is an intriguing piece, and I 
commend it to those who are concerned 
with the economics of rural America. 

The North Woods Call is written, man- 
aged, edited, published, and sold by Mar- 
guerite Gahagan, a most remarkable 
newspaperwoman and a devoted friend 
of the birds, animals, and growing things 
in our north country. Formerly con- 
nected with the Detroit News, where, 
among other duties, she covered the 
criminal court, she now combines home 
and business in a cabin in the woods. 
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From this faraway spot, where no tele- 
phone jangles the nerves, her writing 
spreads around the State of Michigan 
and to those outside who love that part 
of our State. In “Doing What Comes 
Naturally” she furnishes some good ma- 
terial for the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, together with accompanying arti- 
cles from the same issue of the North 
Woods Call, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Doinc WHAT Comes NATURALLY 


While the term “multiple land use” is be- 
coming more popular in Michigan because 
of the big outdoor recreation boom, there 
are still county boards of supervisors and 
village officials who waste time, money, and 
effort beating the bushes to bring in in- 
dustry. With northern Michigan's future 
obviously tied in with recreation, a few for- 
ward-looking leaders are exploring the multi- 
ple land use idea by trying to introduce new 
recreations that take nothing from the land 
but give a lot to the growing army of tour- 
ists seeking relaxation from industrial cities. 

Kalkaska County can by no stretch of the 
imagination be considered one of the wealth- 
iest of the northern lower peninsula. It is 
in a cold snow belt and its soil is not con- 
ducive to profitable farming. Its hills are 
not the kind to attract ski center promoters, 
and its small communities have enjoyed no 
building booms. Yet in the county today 
the woods, of which the county is rich, offer 
a challenge that is being developed; maple 
sirup production and horesback trails. 

Right now almost twice as many maples 
are being tapped as were tapped in the past 
due to a new pilot evaporator plant at Kings- 
ley in Grand Traverse County. And Kalkaska 
County, which had 400 farms in 1950, and 
which has just 35 full-time operating farms 
today, is pushing ahead and utilizing its 
maples. Those same maples add to the 
beauty of the land and along with the typi- 
cal pine-birch cover provide ideal trails for 
the saddle clubs that may give the county a 
much needed shot in the arm. Thirty-six 
miles of trails have been bulldozed from five 
miles south of Traverse City to Kalkaska 
Village, and in the county crop farmers see a 
market for hay and oats, and merchants en- 
vision a new group of vacationers ready to 
rent horses and patronize horse motels, 

Down below businessmen see in abandoned 
farms opportunities to cater to a new group 
of recreation seekers and the appearance of 
60 saddle club members last fall when the 
new trail was opened, was good evidence 
that Kalkaska’s land has uses yet untapped 
for doing what comes naturally. 

Here again is a community conservation 
cooperative project in which local people 
have utilized the expert services of a conser- 
vation department forester and a county ex- 
tension service director to open a new field 
of recreation ideally suited to the land itself 
with its woods and lakes and rolling hills. 
By summer more than 100 horses will be 
available at Empire on Lake Michigan in 
Leelanau County for those wishing to head 
east for a day or week ride. And carefully 
blueprinted for future development is a 
trail that can cut east into the Deward area, 
past Grayling, Luzerne, north to Cheboygan 
or Alpena, or south to Tawas, a trail through 
mostly State lands. 

Outfitters, guides, farmers and small towns 
near the trail will benefit in addition to those 
who are tired of crowded State parks and 
water skiing. 

With the riding horse becoming the status 
symbol comparable to the ski in winter, an 
influx of southern Michigan riders will be 
able to bring their horse trailers to the 
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northern woods where Kalkaska County 
business people are setting a pace in wel- 
coming a new type of vacationer. As the deer 
hunters were once welcomed and entertained 
by a dance, the Kalkaska boys, with an eye 
to the future, forsee square dances and folk 
songfests for the saddle club folks. 
Multiple use of the land may get them 
economic progress quicker than hustling for 
industry. And it will provide a lot more 
hours of relaxation for people hurrying away 
from those down-below industrial centers. 


SappLeE Up—Horse CLUBS Pus TRAIL Acnoss 
STATE 

Work is being rushed in the northern lower 
peninsula for a kickoff on a major recreation 
boom this summer that is expected to pro- 
vide a needed economic push in some coun- 
ties and provide a new attraction for tourists. 

Thirty-six miles of horseback trail is being 
completed from 5 miles south of Traverse 
City east to Kalkaska. Sponsoring saddle 
clubs hope to push the trail to Deward, the 
old ghost town. The blueprint includes plans 
to develop the trail east toward Grayling, 
cutting across toward Luzerne and ending 
at Tawas. 

The Top o’ Michigan Horsemen and a 
Cheboygan saddle club are working on a 
plan to have a spur head north in the vicinity 
of Waters, cutting east into the Pigeon River 
area. A group in Alpena is developing plans 
for a trail to shove west to join the across- 
the-State trail. 

Over 100 saddle horses are already at Em- 
pire on Lake Michigan, and in Kalkaska 
County business people expect to develop 
horse rentals. Two Ann Arbor businessmen, 
Robert G. Holliday and Paul J. McDonald, 
have purchased the old 429-acre Hagni farm 
in the county. It touches on the horse trail 
and they plan to operate a horse motel; a 
fenced pasture where horses can be put up 
overnight and where feed will be available. 

According to Fitch R. Williams, Traverse 
City attorney and chairman of the Grand 
Traverse Saddle Club trail committee, work 
on the trail from Kalkaska to Grayling is 
expected to get underway this spring. 

On the 36-mile trail east to Kalkaska co- 
operative work by the forestry division of 
the conservation department is evident. A 
bulldozer with a 7-foot blade was brought 
in by Pife Lake State Forester Fred H. Haskin 
after he approved plans that put the trail 
on State land where there would be no con- 
flicts of interest. 

Three horse corrals have been designated 
for overnight stops about 12 miles apart. 
Toilet facilities have already been installed 
at an overnight camping spot at Little 
Guernsey Lake on the Kalkaska-Grand Tra- 
verse County line on State land, and a pump 
is due to be installed. About a quarter of 
a mile away is a horse corral. 

Norman J. Brown, county extension di- 
rector at Kalkaska who has been working 
with the groups for the past year, said, 
“Every effort has been made to keep the 
horse camps remote from the regular forest 
camp grounds, and the trails away from roads 
with traffic. 

“The land in Kalkaska County has a high 
recreation potential and riding trails fit in 
perfectly. The horseback riding can develop 
along lines similar to canoeing, with liveries 
which pick up riders at the end of a trip, 
provide horse trailers and facilities for camp- 
ing.” 

Mr. Brown pointed out that a corral may 
be developed near Kalkaska village so riders 
can put up in motels after several nights 
sleeping in the open. 

“We have received fine cooperation from 
owners of private lands where the logical 
place for the trail might cut across a corner 
of their land. And the trail committee will 
take care of camp maintenance, since we 
know the Conservation Department doesn't 
have enough money.” 
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The growth of saddle clubs in southern 
Michigan has been felt in the Kalkaska area 
already with clubs of 10 and 15 members 
transporting horses up to join local members 
on rides. 

“The horse has become a new status sym- 
bol,” he said. “Boats were for a while, and 
now it’s the horse. And business people in 
the county are planning on doing all they 
can to encourage this recreation. There is a 
possibility that a 20-horse trailer will be 
available to bring up horses for an entire 
club.” 

A horse rental and motel for riders is ex- 
pected to be opened by Art Hagman, who 
operated Lake Valley Resort as a children’s 
camp. Said Mr. Brown, “He is at the old 
halfway house location, and plans now to 
get in on the trail, and provide rooms, 
showers and a corral for horses,” 

The upswing in walking following Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s emphasis on it as a good 
form of physical fitness, may result in more 
hikers using the horse trails, too, Mr. Brown 
said. 


“These two forms of recreation are not in- 
compatible, and the trails cutting through 
wild land mostly are picturesque and safe. 
The trails are blazed, so there is no chance of 
getting lost,” he added. 

Pine and hardwood forests, open plains 
with wild cherry, and rolling hills are cut 
by the main trail, which, as it goes farther 
east, may follow the main Au Sable in some 
places, 

According to William McCourt, of Gay- 
lord’s saddle club, the hoped-for tie-in spur 
in that area would probably be 10 miles east 
of Gaylord and head north into eastern 
Otsego County. 

“The chamber of commerce is interested 
in developing such a spur trail,” he said. 
“We have about 20 regular club members, 
and in the summer we have visiting mem- 
bers.” 

In Cheboygan Mrs. Margaret Lentini is 
correlating plans for that club of about 30 
members to work with the trail committee. 

James Hardy, of Lost Creek Ranch, north 
of Luzerne, who has promoted rides in that 
area for several years, said a group will ar- 
rive from Flint for a Memorial Day ride to 
East Tawas. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
conservation commission Thursday and Fri- 
day in Lansing, the agenda includes a lease 
of bridle path rights in the Ortonville rec- 
reation Area, 

According to Arthur C. Elmer, parks and 
recreation division chief, W. G. Lee, of Or- 
tonville, who owns a 162-acre farm adjoin- 
ing the State land, wishes to rent horses to 
the public to use on the bridle paths laid 
out by the conservation department in the 
Hadley Hills part of the area. 

Said Mr. Elmer, We have recognized a 
need in this particular area for such devel- 
opment, and have, in our approved master 
plan, a dude ranch project with suitable 
paths. It is our firm belief that this pro- 
posal will provide a much needed service 
and will add a recreational facility much 
appreciated by our park visitors.” 

While there are no grandiose plans for 
dude ranches in the minds of those pushing 
the horse trails in the northern counties, 
saddle club members have pointed out some 
added attractions that they feel can be in- 
corporated in the future. One private renter 
of horses for trail rides, already uses an old- 
fashioned chuckwagon to haul hot dinners 
to riders at an overnight spot. 

A supervised program of bonfire songfests, 
featuring the popular folksongs, and square 
dances is being considered, and one Kalkaska 
enthusiast hopes he can work up some danc- 
ing horse programs. 

The value of trails in nature studies is 
also being discussed, with promoters con- 
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sidering every potential of what they foresee 
as a growing outdoor recreation in the north- 
ern lower peninsula. 


FARM VACATIONS STARTED To FIr IN RECREA- 
TION TREND 

Modern farming has had an impact on 
one northern lower peninsula. county: 
Kalkaska, and not for the best. 

In 1950 there were 400 farms in the 
county. Today there are 35 full-time operat- 
ing farms, and 180 in the soil bank. Pickles 
and potatoes no longer are routine crops. 
But in a county where more fishermen, 
tourists, campers and vacationers come, rec- 
reation is becoming a county commodity, 
just as potatoes and pickles once were. 
Know-how is what counts, for today two 
farmers raise as many bushels as were raised 
in 1950. 

Two farms have moved quietly into the 
recreation field with farm vacations. Max 
and Joyce McCool have switched to pigs, 
selling them at an early age to outside buy- 
ers who transport them south for fattening. 

And on their 112 acres they have a back- 
drop for city people wanting a farm vaca- 
tion. They will start their 7th year taking 
in one family a week as paying guests this 
summer, taking advantage of the county's 
vacation attractions of boating, swimming, 
fishing and relaxing. 

“They have all been city people, most with 
families and children the age of ours,” said 
Joyce McCool. “Some said they wanted 
their children to see what a farm was like. 
Most of the women came to get away from 
vacation cooking. Some couples came be- 
cause they were a little homesick for a farm 
where they grew up as children.” 

An elderly couple from California picked 
blueberries and fished. A couple from Mis- 
souri enjoyed the cool nights, fished in Lake 
Charlevoix, pulled weeds in the vegetable 
garden and relaxed, 

One young father spent a whole day on 
the big tractor out on a field. Youngsters 
all wanted to learn to milk—and they didn't 
mean work the modern electric milkers, 
either, 

“The children enjoy everything. They 
love the pony. Some have never had a cat 
or dog for a pet. They enjoy the baby 
chickens, a calf, and little pigs,” said Mrs. 
McCool, “I have an old-fashioned churn 
and I make butter and homemade ice 
cream, They all think it’s wonderful.” 

Enjoyed, too, are the family-style meals, 
with everyone gathered around the table 
and heaping dishes of food for as many help- 
ings as desired, “I guess they must eat dif- 
ferently in the cities,” she said. 

Max McCool may have a pond dug, not so 
much for fishing, but just for enjoyment, 
a place where farm guests can enjoy peace 
and quiet and the outdoors. He might 
qualify for a loan and he asked Norman J. 
Brown, county extension director, to look 
the site over. 

The McCools are one family trying to com- 
bine farming and recreation in a county 
where an economic boost is really needed, 


TAX REDUCTION WITHOUT REFORM 
A MISTAKE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in its 
issue of May 1, the New York Times pub- 
lished a very interesting editorial com- 
menting on the recent recommendation 
of the so-called Business Committee for 
Tax Reduction in 1963 calling for a 
simple and immediate $10 billion tax cut 
without any attempt at tax reform. 

The Times editorial very properly calls 
this approach “single minded,” and ques- 
tions the wisdom of summarily rejecting 
the recommendations for reforms. It 
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points out that reductions in rates could 
be greater if reforms are included, and 
that a basic problem is the damage done 
to public faith in our tax system by the 
many special and inequitable privileges 
now granted. This brief, but thoroughly 
public spirited, editorial deserves atten- 
tion and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALL OUT For REDUCTION 


With President Kennedy's blessing, the 
newly established Business Committee for 
Tax Reduction in 1963 is calling for prompt 
congressional action to cut taxes by at least 
$10 billion. This is in line with the admin- 
istration’s own proposal, which calls for gross 
reductions of $13.5 billion over the next 3 
years, accompanied by reforms that will re- 
coup some $33 billion. The committee, 
though, is for reduction pure and simple; it 
does not want to jeopardize the prospect of 
a cut by imposing any reforms. 

This single-minded approach has great ap- 
peal. But while tax cuts are needed, we 
doubt that the economy would be best served 
by a big one-shot reduction. The resultant 
speedup in growth would be temporary, and 
could lead to an inflationary threat. There 
would be no argument if we were faced with 
a recession, but the economy is doing well, 
and a long period of noninflationary expan- 
sion is much more likely if tax reduction is 
spaced out. 

Moreover, we question the wisdom of re- 
jecting reforms. The reductions in rates 
could be much greater if reforms are in- 
cluded. Also, they would eliminate some of 
the special privileges that have been so dam- 
aging to taxpayer morale. Our jerry-built 
tax structure is not a myth. It must be 
strengthened and simplified, and if this is 
not achieved along with reductions, then the 
chances are it will never be done. 

We are concerned at the President's appar- 
ent willingness to lend his support to a group 
that candidly admits it has no use for the 
reforms in his tax package. Although Mr. 
Kennedy has not yet abandoned reforms, it 
2 difficult to avoid the conclusion that he 

is preparing to do so. If long-term growth 
and not just a shot in the arm is the ob- 
jective, reform as well as reduction ts 
required. 


STAFF FOR LATIN AMERICAN AID 
GROUP 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], I an- 
nounce to the Senate that the Atlantic 
Community Development Group for 
Latin America, which is being privately 
financed by the Ford Foundation, as well 
as by other foundations and businesses 
in the United States, Europe, and Latin 
America, is underway and is very well 


In a real sense, the activity which I 
have undertaken in respect to bringing 
European interests into the development 
of Latin America stems from the fact 
that the Senate designated me to be a 
delegate to the NATO Parliamentarians 
Conference, and the Senator from Min- 
nesota has joined with me in this effort. 

I announce today the appointment of 
four Officials to operate the organiza- 
tion. One is Julio Gonzalez Del Solar; of 


Argentina, to be executive director for 


Latin America. 


Mr. Del Solar is the European repre- 


sentative of the Inter-American Develop- 
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ment Bank; and he has been made avail- 
able to this project by the Bank, through 
the courtesy of its President. 

The next is Dr. Aurelio Peccei, of Italy, 
to be executive director for western 
Europe. Dr. Peccei is managing director 
of Italconsult, one of the leading con- 
sulting organizations in Europe and, in- 
deed, in the world; and he has been 
made available to us by that company. 

The third is Warren Wilhelm, of Con- 
necticut, to be executive director for the 
United States. Mr. Wilhem has been in 
charge of the international activities of 
Texaco Corp., and has been made avail- 
able to us by that corporation. He has 
a very distinguished background in pub- 
lic affairs, as well as in business; and he 
should prove extremely important to this 
work. 

The last is Herbert J. Blitz, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., who will be secretary of the 
group. Mr. Blitz was formerly my spe- 
cial assistant, and I have delegated him 
for this development project. He has 
been with me throughout the entire 
course of bringing it to the present point 
of operation. 

Mr. President, the aim and objective of 
our work is to encourage Western Euro- 
pean investment in Latin America in co- 
ordination with indigenous and U.S. pri- 
vate capital on a tripartite basis, and o 
recommend a permanent mechanism 
which will serve as a medium for con- 
tinued private investment in Latin 
America. I believe that no single effort 
now being made is more important than 
this one to the success of the objectives 
of the Alliance for Progress; and it is a 
matter of tremendous gratification to me 
that I have been joined in this by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], and that we have made so much 
progress in terms of organization, 
financing, and the real likelihood of suc- 
cess which I now see before it. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
California [Mr. KuUcHEL] who also was a 
delegate to the NATO Parliamentarians’ 
Conference, that I am greatly indebted 
to him for his encouragement and sup- 
port, which helped so importantly to 
bring about the work in which we are 
now engaged. 

It is rather unique that Senators of 
the United States should interest them- 
selves in a matter of this character, 
which is only partially governmental in 
its implications, but is of supreme impor- 
tance to the success of our objectives in 
regard to the freedom of Latin America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
biographies of the appointees and a 
statement of the objectives and struc- 
ture of the Atlantic Community Develop- 
ment Group for Latin America. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STAFF FOR LATIN AMERICA AID GROUP 

Senator Jacon K. Javrrs and Senator Hu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY announced today the ap- 
pointment of a four-man executive staf to 
head a new private agency organized to spur 
investment of European capital in Latin 
America. 


The agency, known as the Atlantic Com- 
munity Development Group for Latin Amer- 
ica, is being financed by the Ford Founda- 
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tion, as well as by United States, European 
and Latin American foundations and busi- 
nesses, Its purpose is to encourage Western 
European investment in Latin America in 
coordination with indigenous and United 
States private capital on a tripartite basis, 
and to recommend a permanent mechanism 
which will serve as a medium for continued 
private investment in Latin America. 

Named today by Senators Javrrs and HUM- 
PHREY to head the project are three Executive 
Directors and a Secretary. They are: 

Julio Gonzalez del Solar, of Argentina, to 
be Executive Director for Latin America. 

Dr. Aurelio Peccei, of Italy, to be Execu- 
tive Director for Western Europe. 

Warren Wilhelm, of Connecticut, to be 
Executive Director for the United States. 

Herbert J. Blitz, of Washington, D.C., to 
be Secretary. 

Mr. Gonzalez del Solar has been made 
available for this special project by the 
Inter-American Development Bank, where 
he serves as the Bank's European representa- 
tive. 

Dr. Peccei has been made available by 
Italconsult, Italy's leading engineering con- 
sulting firm, where Dr. Peccel serves as Man- 
aging Director. 

Mr. Wilhelm has been made available by 
Texaco, Inc. of New York City, where he has 
been foreign manager of the economics de- 
partment. 

Mr. Blitz was formerly a special assistant 
to Senator Javrrs with whom he has worked 
closely during the past year in organizing 
this project. 

The Atlantic Community Development 
Group for Latin America is an outgrowth of 
recommendations adopted last November in 
Paris by the NATO Parliamentarians’ Con- 
ference Economic Committee, of which Sen- 
ator Javrrs is chairman. Senator HUMPHREY 
has worked with Senator Javits in getting 
the project underway. 

Headquarters for the Atlantic Community 
Development Group is in Paris, with offices 
in Washington and New York City. 


JULIO GONZALEZ DEL SOLAR 


Mr. Julio Gonzalez del Solar was born in 
Tucuman, Argentina, in 1916. He studied 
economics at the University of Buenos Aires 
and at Harvard University. 

He was an economist in the Central Bank 
of Argentina until 1945, and was associated 
with the Banco de Guatemala from 1946 to 
1949. In 1949, he joined the staff of the 
International Monetary Fund, participating 
in financial missions to Latin American 
member countries, He became assistant di- 
rector of the Fund’s Western Hemisphere 
Branch (1954-56) and alternate executive di- 
rector for Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay (1956-57). 

Between 1957 and 1959, Mr. Gonzalez was 
economic and financial adviser to the Min- 
istry of Economics of Argentina, directing 
banking reform and dealing with stabiliza- 
tion problems. In 1959, he was appointed 
deputy governor of the Central Bank of Ar- 
gentina, where he headed missions of the 
Argentina Government to the United States 
and Europe to negotiate monetary and credit 
arrangements. In 1962, he became special 
representative of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank in Europe with headquarters 
in Paris. In this capacity, he maintains 
liaison with European governments, banks, 
financial institutions, and international or- 
ganizations in Europe. 


DR. AURELIO PECCEI 

Dr. Aurelio Peccei was born in Turin, Italy, 
in 1908, and now lives in Rome. He is a 
summa cum laude graduate of the High In- 
stitute of Economic and Commercial Sciences 
of Turin. Í 

Dr. Peccei the Fiat Co. in 1932 and 
served with that firm for many years as 
divisional manager, a member of the steer- 
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ing committee, a director and chief of the 
Fiat delegation for Latin America. 

In 1957, Dr. Peccei helped organize Ital- 
consult, which was set up by IMI, Italian 
Government credit institution; Fiat, Monte- 
catini, Pirelli, Innocenti, and other top Ital- 
ian industrial firms. Italconsult’s purpose is 
to plan, coordinate and finance broad indus- 
trial engineering and development works. 

As managing director of Italconsult, Dr. 
Peccei has directed a number of surveys and 
projects in Africa, the Middle East, Pakistan, 
Argentina, and Peru. 

Dr. Peccei is also a director of Euroexport, 
which was formed early this year by Ital- 
consult in association with similar firms in 
France and Germany to organize European 
capital and technology on a broader basis for 
worldwide engineering works. 


WARREN WILHELM 


Mr. Wilhelm is an international economist 
with extensive practical experience in both 
Government and business. He received his 
B.A. from Yale in 1939. After a year as 
contributing editor of Time magazine, he 
entered Federal service, participating in 
World War II mobilization planning, and 
later, serving as an officer in the 7th Infantry 
Division. 

Following his war service, Mr. Wilhelm re- 
ceived a master’s degree in economics from 
Harvard University and served as one of the 
first research fellows in Harvard’s Russian 
Research Center. In 1950, Mr. Wilhelm re- 
turned to Federal service with the Bureau 
of the Budget, in the Executive Offices of the 
President. As a deputy head of the Interna- 
tional Division, he was involved in the Mar- 
shall plan and point 4 program. 

For the past 9 years, Mr. Wilhelm has 
been with Texaco Inc., of New York City, 
where he has been Foreign Manager of the 
Economics Department, specializing in in- 
ternational investment problems, His home 
is in Rowayton, Conn, 


HEBERT J. BLITZ 


Mr. Blitz was born in Vienna, Austria in 
1929, and became a U.S. citizen in 1945. He 
received his B.A. from Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N.Y., and his master’s degree in 
international finance and trade from the 
School of Advanced International Studies 
of the Johns Hopkins University, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Mr. Blitz has served in the International 
Economic Analyses Division of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Since 1958, he has been special assistant 
to Senator Jacos K. Javrrs of New York, spe- 
cializing in international trade, foreign af- 
fairs, and domestic and international eco- 
nomics. He has been chief assistant to 
Senator Javrrs in his work as Chairman of 
the Economic Committee of the NATO Par- 
Mamentaries Conference, and in various mis- 
sions leading to the establishment of the 
Atlantic Community Development Group for 
Latin America. 


OBJECTIVES AND STRUCTURE OF ATLANTIC COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT For LaTIN AMERICA 
Pursuant to a recommendation of the 

November 1962 NATO Parliamentarians’ Con- 

ference that the “private and public sectors 

of the member nations of the OECD” be 
enlisted in an accelerated development pro- 
gram for Latin America in coordination with 
the Alliance for Progress, the Atlantic Com- 
munity Development Group for Latin 

America was established in Paris on April 5, 

1963, with the approval of the parliamentary 

working party of interested Atlantic com- 

munity nations. 

1. Latin America will be a partner in the 
formulation of any programs undertaken 
by the group. After shaping the basic ele- 
ments of the program with Latin American 
public and private officials, including officials 
of the Organization of American States, the 
Inter-American Development Bank, the 
Latin American Free Trade Association, the 
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Central American Common Market, and the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, 
these elements will be discussed with United 
States and European public and private 
officials. The creation of an action plan will 
call for simultaneous contributions of ideas 
and commitments from all three areas. 

2. As the agreed guidelines are formulated, 
a variety of investment possibilities will be 
reviewed, in light of the development plans 
and potentials of the countries. Choices 
will then be made as to ventures which meet 
specific Latin American needs and for which 
European capital can be enlisted, given ap- 
propriate commitments on the part of Latin 
American nations and organizations involved. 

As soon as one or more projects are de- 
veloped in line with sound patterns for con- 
tinued future investment, the intention is 
to find means for prompt effectuation. 
Headed by a tripartite directorate from Latin 
America, Western Europe and the United 
States, the group will formulate recommen- 
dations for permanent mechanisms to bring 
together capital from the three areas—risk 
capital as well as loan capital—for specific 
projects. In addition, it is hoped to adapt 
and develop forms of contractual and guar- 
antee arrangements which will meet the 
needs of Latin American countries, while 
providing the necessary assurances to the 
investors. 

3. Private initiative should take a lead in 
conceiving a plan for a decisive European 
contribution to accelerated Latin American 
development—parallel to and coordinated 
with the Alliance for Progress—and it is 
expected that European and United States 
private risk capital will be ready to partici- 
pate with local private risk capital in the 
sectors and under the conditions which the 
plan will have to indicate. But private en- 
terprise action must be prepared for and 
complemented by a host of other measures 
in the public sector which also call for a 
substantial European contribution. There- 
fore, in the group’s action plan full recog- 
nition should be given to public assistance 
to the development which Latin America re- 
quires and which can be secured only by 
combining the human and physical re- 
sources of Europe and the United States with 
the aid of international organizations. Such 
additional forms of economic cooperation 
would include: 

(a) Technical assistance (in addition to 
the supply of technological know-how which 
usually goes hand in hand with private in- 
vestment). 

(b) Economic aid, i.e., the flow of foreign 
public capital which is needed as a comple- 
ment to domestic public capital to carry 
out approved programs and projects which 
cannot attract private capital. On the one 
hand, it has to be supplied on much easier 
terms than heretofore available from Europe, 
and, on the other hand, its application has to 
be subjected to discipline on the part of all 
concerned. 

(c) Trade facilities—for which aid is not 
a substitute—must be provided. 

These various forms of assistance to de- 
velopment are interrelated and the most effi- 
cient balance among them is a basic ingre- 
dient of success. 

4. As the areas to be considered, the first 
instance of joint European-Latin American- 
United States cooperative action should not 
limit itself to choosing among those coun- 
tries which have already prepared their 
development plans. To attract European in- 
terests, any investment project which ap- 
pears sound and is devised by the country 
will be examined by the group, even if it is 
expected that in the report to the parlia- 
mentary working party in the fall of 1963 
recommendations will be made to concen- 
trate attention on some country which has 
already submitted a development plan. 

5. The group has been formed at the ini- 
tiative of Senators Jacozs K. Javirs and Hu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY of the United States, the 
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former of whom heads the parliamentary 
working party of interested Atlantic Com- 
munity nations which exercises final respon- 
sibility over the recommendations of the 
group. Headquartered in Paris, the group 
has as its Executive Directors Dr. Auerlio 
Peccei for Europe, Dr. Julio Gonzalez del 
Solar for Latin America, and Mr. Warren 
Wilhelm for the United States, respectively. 
Serving as advisers to the group are Professor 
Milton Katz and Dr. Felipe Herrera. Three 
European personalities still to be selected 
will serve also in an advisory capacity. Mr. 
Herbert J. Blitz is Secretary to the group. 

6. Continuing liaison has been established 
by the group with the following institutions 
and organizations, among others: The Inter- 
American Development Bank, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), the Business and 
Industry Advisory Committee to the OECD, 
the Development Assistance Committee to 
the OECD, the Atlantic Institute, the Com- 
mittee for European Cooperation with Latin 
America (CECAL) of the International Chris- 
tian Union of Business Executives Forum 
(UNIAPAC). 

7. In summary, the group will approach its 
task in a broad context, taking into account 
the economic, social and political develop- 
ment of Latin America in which the role of 
private European, United States and Latin 
American investment is a crucial part. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, is there 
further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
537) to amend the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946 to provide for more 
effective evaluation of the fiscal require- 
ments of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KUCHEL obtained the floor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to my able friend 
from New York [Mr. Keatrnec] without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR FONG ON 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
Sunday in New York City our colleague, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fonc], delivered a signifi- 
cant address on national defense before 
Benjamin Kimlau Post 1291 of the 
American Legion in Chinatown. 

A veteran of World War II, during 
which he served as a major in the US. 
Army Air Corps, the Senator from Ha- 
wall is now a colonel in the Air Force 
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Reserves, and he —— with authority 
based on experience and training. 

Representing a State which still wears 
the scars of the Japanes attack on Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941, HIRAM 
Fone knows firsthand that military 
weakness invites attack. 

Therefore, in his address, he cautions 
America to make certain we have su- 
perior military forces not only on land, 
sea, and in the air, but also in the new 
environment of space. 

Whether or not one agrees in detail 
with every statement of the able Sena- 
tor, his is a thought-provoking and con- 
structive address to which the attention 
of all Members of Congress should be in- 
vited. I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS or U.S. SENATOR Hiram L. Fone, RE- 
PUBLICAN, OF HAWAN, BEFORE BENJAMIN 
KIMLAU Posr 1291, AMERICAN LEGION, DEDI: 
CATION OF NEW HEADQUARTERS, CHINATOWN, 
New YORK, SUNDAY, APRIL 28, 1963 


I am delighted to be here with you to 
share in this happy occasion of the opening 
of your new headquarters. I want to con- 
gratulate all of you on the fine results of 

time, effort, and funds. This magnif- 
icent five-story, $400,000 building, which we 
are privileged to dedicate today, is a tribute 
to the zeal and energy of the members of 
the Kimiau Post. Yet it is far more than 
that. It is a symbol of the enduring ties 
which bind you to each other and to the 
many other American Legion posts through- 
out our 50 States. As a member of the Kau- 
Tom Post of the American Legion in Hawail, 
may I commend you on your achievement in 
attaining this building and on your constant 
leadership for America's security in your 
From legionnaires in Hawaii, 


As a veteran, I am always impressed that 
the first and foremost wish of veterans every- 
where is “peace on earth—good will to men.” 
Having served in the defense of our country, 
veterans know the overriding necessity for 
strong military forces—to deter war, if pos- 
sible—and to win war, if necessary. 

Our Nation’s first President, Gen. George 
Washington, summed up the need with one 
sentence: To be prepared for war is one of 
the most effectual means of preserving the 

ace.” 

This advice is as sound, as solid, and as 
pertinent today as when it was first uttered 
in the precarious early days of our Republic. 

Today, when one or two megaton bombs 
could destroy entire cities and millions of 
people, the need to prevent war takes on 
added urgency. 

We should have learned the folly of mili- 
tary weakness in World War I when we were 
caught militarily unprepared. We should 
have learned the folly of military weakness 
in World War II when we were again mili- 
tarily unprepared. We should have learned 
the folly of military weakness in the Korean 
war when we were for the third time ill- 
equipped to fight. 

Gen, Omar N. Bradley, then Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, declared in 1952: 


may never have occurred—and certainly 
would have been short-lived as a crisis. Our 
weakness only invited attack.” 

At the end of World War II, 5 years before 
Korea, the United States was the most pow- 
erful military force In the world. We had 
the biggest and best Army, the greatest Navy, 
and the mightiest Air Force. In just 5 short 
years, our Air Force was reduced, 
our Navy was nearly scuttled, our Army was 
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vastly understrength, and our Marine Corps 
was whittled down to a home-based force. It 
was impossible to furnish General Mac- 
Arthur a single war-strength Marine Corps 
division which he requested when the fight 
began in Korea. 

Having learned at dear cost how unpre- 
pared we were at the start of the Korean 
conflict, our Nation embarked upon a defense 
buildup which has since made us so strong 
that no nation has dared to attack our home- 
land. 

We have the finest Air Force in the world. 
We have the finest Navy and Marine Corps in 
the world. We have the finest Army in terms 
of training and equipment though not the 
largest in size. Our Secretary of Defense 
and our President assure us that there is no 
question but that our strategic retaliatory 
forces could destroy Soviet targets even if we 
were attacked by surprise. At the start of 
1963, we had a total of 650 manned bombers 
on 15-minute ground alert, more than 200 
Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles on launchers, and 
about 144 Polaris ballistic missiles on board 
submarines. This force is rapidly expand- 
ing as more land-based and sea-based missiles 
are added. The Defense Department plans 
to buy 150 more Minutemen, for a total force 
of 950. The 1964 budget asks funds for 6 
new Polaris submarines making a total of 41 
submarines of that class carrying 656 
missiles. 

The Secretary of Defense has stated that 
our forces today could destroy the Soviet 
Union without any help from the deployed 
tactical air units or carrier task forces or 
Thor or Jupiter intermediate range ballistic 
missiles. 

The current price tag for our Defense Es- 
tablishment alone totals more than $50 bil- 
lion, which is more than one-half of our 
total Federal budget. 

We Americans are willing to pay whatever 
price is necessary for our defenses. As long 
as the peace is threatened by those who boast 
they will bury us, we must never abandon 
our posture of superior military strength. 

Modern, flexible forces must be maintained 
and constantly improved so that we could 
prevail in all environments—land, sea, and 
air, 

The hot war in Vietnam proves we still 
need our Army and Marine troops, helicop- 
ters, jeeps, and all the other so-called con- 
ventional equipment, 

The crisis in Cuba proves we cannot dis- 
pense with our Navy ships, planes, and 
trained crews. 

The continuing threat of nuclear war de- 
mands that we keep our SAC forces and 
ICBM forces on alert and ready for action 
at a moment’s notice. 

We must do more. We must take the 
further step of attaining military superior- 
ity in a new environment, space. We must 
anticipate how an enemy might strike us 
with space weapons, and we must deny him 
the opportunity. 
eventual development of military 
spacecraft, with or without men aboard, 
compels us to push ahead into this new 
environment with all calculated speed. 

For space activities of all kinds, the 1964 
budget requests $7.6 billion in new spending 
funds. Of this, for strictly military space 
efforts, $1.667 billion are earmarked. This is 
a negligible increase, less than $200 million 
over 1963 for military space efforts, 

While it is recognized that the so-called 
civilian space effort will undoubtedly pro- 
duce information useful in the military 
space program, many Members of Congress, 
including myself, are greatly disturbed that 
we are not doing enough to develop a mili- 
tary space force to give us superiority in this 
new environment. 

. Although the individual services have ad- 
vanced military warfare concepts in space, 
there is to my knowledge no official, national 
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military space strategy and there are no stra- 
tegic military space warfare guidelines.. I 
am very troubled by a statement of an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense that “no really 
new ideas for the military utilization of space 
have been evolved” since shortly after Sput- 
nik I was launched in 1957. He said the list 
of system proposals under active considera- 
tion shortly after sputnik is remarkably simi- 
lar to today’s list. 

This is truly astonishing to me and raises 
the question: “Has enough effort been de- 
voted to identifying and specifying the mili- 
tary weapons systems needed for America to 
attain military superiority in space?” 

I am greatly fearful that without a mili- 
tary space strategy and without military 
space guidelines our space efforts may be too 
fragmented and too unrelated to the very 
strict military requirements of reliability, 
fast reaction, and superior performance. 

Meantime, our Air Force Chief of Staff has 
told Congress that the Soviet Union's space 
program is entirely military. It is only logi- 
cal that the Soviet Union would make every 
effort to outdo us in the vast new area of 
space. For the Soviet Union knows it does 
not and cannot surpass our total defense 
strength on land, sea, and in the air. We 
can safely assume the Russian goal is to at- 
tain military control of space. 

‘To meet this threat, we must develop offen- 
sive as well as defensive space vehicles. 
Space programs of prime military necessity, 
our experts advise us, are space rendezvous 
and inspection devices, space stations, and 
communications satellites. 

While some effort is being made in these 
fields currently, the emphasis on civilian 
space effort outweighs the emphasis on mili- 
tary space effort by three to one in terms of 
dollars. 

Our national goal of peaceful develop- 
ment of outer space is commendable. At 
the same time, we must recognize that if 
other nations use outer space for nonpeace- 
ful purposes, we had better be prepared to 
defend ourselves. 3 

We have not forgotten the shock of Sput- 
nik I. Let us take steps against a far worse 
shock of a Russian military space develop- 
ment, 

There are other events over the past few 
months directly related to our national se- 
curity which have caused widespread concern 
in Congress and throughout the entire 
country. 

The indecision and the changeability of 
our Government regarding major weapons 
systems has caused great confusion among 
the American people and among our allies 
in the Atlantic Community regarding what 
weapons systems are best for the defense of 
the free world. 

In early 1961, the President emphasized 
the importance of the Skybolt missile. Our 
British allies counted on using it with their 
bombers. Our Air Force counted on using 
it to extend the life of our bombers. Yet 
late last year, the Skybolt was canceled, 
without, so far as I know, first consulting 
the British or other NATO allies. 

First our Government told our Atlantic 
allies to rely on Skybolt, Thea the admin- 
istration switched emphasis to Polaris sub- 
marines. Now the administration is urging 
development of a fleet of surface ships 
adapted to fire Polaris missiles even though 
we ourselves are not relying upon such a 
fleet for our own protection. 

Apparently, too, the administration can- 
not make up its mind whether there is a 
military need for piloted bombers after the 
B-52’s go in 1970. Under congressional prod- 
ding, development of the RS-70 supersonic 
bomber continued, but only on a skeleton 
basis. Meantime, it looked as if our re- 
tallatory punch was being put in one basket, 
the missile basket. Under continued con- 
gressional pressure, now the administration 
may be reconsidering a bomber successor to 
the B-52. 
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Last Wednesday, Secretary McNamara told 
the Senate Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee the Defense Department is “studying 
the possibilities of more advanced aircraft.” 
I am glad to learn that the Defense Secretary 
is still receptive to the idea that we may 
have a need for men in our strategic weapons 
systems for the future. 

There is another area of concern to Mem- 
bers of Congress relating to our national se- 
curity. It seems strange, indeed alarming, 
that as we spend recordbreaking sums to 
build and maintain military armament, our 
Government is taking steps in the direction 
of unilateral disarmament. 

A key part of our present military strike 
force is our atomic punch. Today our Gov- 
ernment leaders assure us we have far great- 
er atomic strength than our nearest com- 
petitor, the Soviet Union. What they mean 
is we have more atomic weapons in our 
arsenal and more means of delivering these 
bombs. But, will this be true in the future? 

Atomic bombs that cannot be delivered are 
useless. We must have the vehicles to car- 
ry these bombs to enemy territory. Today 
we have B-52’s, B-58's, and other aircraft 
which can carry nuclear warheads. We 
have intermediate range ballistic missiles 
in forward land bases in other countries and 
at sea on Polaris submarines. We have in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles in soft and 
hardened sites on land within our own ter- 
ritory. 

According to present plans, however, we 
are reducing our future inventory of deliv- 
ery vehicles for atomic weapons. Our 
manned bombers are being phased out, with 
the B-52 scheduled to go by 1970. The suc- 
cessor RS-70 manned airplane is being de- 
veloped on a skeleton basis. The Skybolt 
missile, which was to be launched in the air 
and carry a nuclear warhead to enemy targets, 
has been canceled. On the brink of cancel- 
lation is the Dyna-Soar program to develop 
a piloted spacecraft launched into orbit by 
a rocket booster, gliding back to earth on 


wings. 

While these and other programs have been 
cut back, canceled, or left to wither on the 
vine, not one new weapons system started 
since the present administration took office 
is now 


weapons of war, the sinking of 
ships, the demolishing of guns and tanks, 
and soon. But disarmament can be accom- 
plished by not providing new military equip- 
ment, particularly that which can carry 
atomic weapons; by slowing down research 
and development; by slowing down or stop- 
ping nuclear tests at a time when a poten- 
tial enemy is pushing ahead in 
equipment, in research and development, 
and in nuclear testing. 

To retain our nuclear superiority, we must 
provide advanced delivery vehicles for atomic 
bombs. We must also make absolutely cer- 
tain that any test-ban agreement we sign 
provides foolproof safeguards against secret 
testing by Russia. 

In the protracted test-ban talks at Geneva, 
our Government has made one concession 
after another, until now I fear we have gone 
beyond the safety level. Once we insisted 
that we needed a minimum of 20 onsite in- 
spections each year to guard against secret 
testing. Today there are those who urge us 
to accept the Russian offer of only three on- 
site inspections a year. 

Mr. Arthur Dean, who until this year was 
chief disarmament ‘negotiator, says the So- 
viet proposal would make any test-ban agree- 
ment absolutely unworkable. Mr. Dean says 
three inspections is like having three wheels 
on n car. 

America has learned to her sorrow that 


there is no substitute for onsite inspections 
crxX——481 
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within the borders of the Soviet Union in 
sufficient number to prevent secret atomic 
testing. 

There are those who claim that our failure 
to detect Soviet underground tests would not 
be risky. They say nothing important could 
be gained through such low-yield experi- 
ments. 

Mr. Dean, however, tells us it is possible to 
conduct underground anti-missile-missile 
tests as well as neutron bomb tests if the 
neutron bomb is developed. 

A test-ban treaty that cannot protect 
America against Soviet cheating would be 
dangerous in the extreme. We should not 
sign on the dotted line until we can get a 
cheatproof agreement. 

The vice chairman and former chairman 
of the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, Con- 
gressman CHET Horn, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, recently declared a weak treaty may 
involve a greater risk to the national secu- 
rity than an arms race. 

Mr. Hort said testimony before his 
committee convinced him that “great ad- 
vances can be made in nuclear armaments 
by testing and that if we fail to make these 
gains our adversary will.” He further stated, 
“our enlightened self-interest, therefore, de- 
mands that we continue with the further re- 
finement and development of nuclear weap- 
ons in the absence of a reasonably foolproof 
test-ban agreement.” 

Mr. Holy declared that “superiority in 
nuclear weapons is the best insurance of 
world peace.” 

I subscribe to these views. 

I urge you as veterans to exert all your 
influence upon our Government to insist 
upon a workable and enforcible test-ban 
treaty. Our diplomats should settle for 

less. 

Failure to provide advanced military 
equipment for land, sea, air, and space, fail- 
ure to maintain our superiority in nuclear 
weapons and nuclear delivery vehicles and 
failure to insist upon safeguarded atomic 
test and disarmament agreements can lead to 
only one destination, grave military weak- 
ness in the future—as history has proven 
time and again, weakness invites attack. 

America’s military today is the 
free world’s shield against nuclear holocaust. 
Our greatest hope for peace lies in America’s 


continued military strength in the years to 


come. Until the day when all nations are 
willing to live in peace and harmony, we 
must devote the necessary resources and 
effort to give us the weapons that will pre- 
vent war, or, should war come, that will 
enable us to win. 

I know that all veterans of this outstand- 
ing Kimlau American Legion post will give 
their wholehearted support and leadership, 
so that America’s defenses will always be 
second to none. 

Let us all hope and pray the evermore de- 
structive weapons of the future may never 
be fired in anger and that someday these 
vast resources and this massive effort can 
be devoted to improving the lives of men, 
women, and children all over the world. 


WARSAW GHETTO ANNIVERSARY. 


AND THE NEED FOR A NEW LOOK 
AT AID TO EGYPT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, all 
across the Nation and around the world 
recently observances were held on the 
20th anniversary of the Warsaw ghetto 
uprising. It was my honor to sponsor 
the Senate joint resolution calling for 
appropriate ceremonies commemorating 
this brave and tragic event in human 
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tional homeland of Israel was under in- 

creasing pressure from a buildup of arms 

and power in the Arab world. Egypt's 

President Nasser, seeking to carry out his 

oft-repeated vow to destroy Israel, was 

pursuing varied schemes to achieve his 
objective. 

I have long contended that our Gov- 
ernment must face up to the realities of 
these Arab ambitions and vigorously as- 
sert our interest in the preservation of 
Israel as a free and independent nation. 
On several occasions I have outlined a 
plan of action which could help bring 
peace and stability to the Middle East. 

Milton Friedman, able Washington 
correspondent for the Jewish ‘Tele- 
graphic Agency recently noted that our 
observance of Warsaw Ghetto Day ought 
to stimulate further thinking about 
American aid to Egypt. There is cer- 
tainly need for a hard, new look at this 
assistance which is helping Nasser build 
up his offensive weaponry. 

Mr. Friedman's article contains much 
food for thought for all Senators con- 
cerned about the fate of Israel and the 
implications of the growing crisis in the 
Middle East. I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To Keep Nasser From Dorne HIr.er’s 
GENOCIDAL Work: In Memory or Warsaw: 
A New Loox AT EGYPT—KENNEDY’S STATE- 
MENT ON GHETTO HEROISM NEEDS FUNC- 
TIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 

(By Milton Friedman) 

WasHincron.—There are actions the ad- 
ministration could take to give deeper mean- 
ing to President Kennedy's proclamation 
calling for observance on April 21 of the 20th 
anniversary of the Warsaw ghettto uprising. 

Mr. Kennedy noted that the Jewish 
martyrs lacked “military resources” but 
struggled “against the overwhelming forces 
of the Nazi occupiers for more than 3 weeks, 
thereby 8 a chapter in the annals 
of human heroism.” 

Today, the scene shifts to Israel. Nasser's 
goal—annihilation of Israel—is no different 
from that of 5S Gen. Jurgen Stroop, com- 
mander of the Nazi forces assigned to liqui- 
date the Warsaw ghetto. 

The survivors of the Nazi holocaust and 
other Israelis have no desire to die in another 
fiery and doomed ghetto. see Egypt 
being armed and trained by the Soviet Union. 
Egypt has received Russian offensive weapons 
more modern than those removed from Cuba 
at American insistence. Meanwhile, Egypt 
is developing a new “Afrika Korps” of West 
German scientists and technicians, including 
Nazis, to build missiles and supersonic Mes- 
serschmitt jet fighters. 

But the fact most difficult to live with is 
the indirect subsidization by the United 
States of the Egyptian military buildup. 
State Department officials still refuse to draw 
a moral distinction between democratic Is- 
rael and totalitarian Egypt and equate the 
two nations as equally worthy. There are 
hints that if Israel says too much about 
Egyptian missiles, some people here might 
start questioning Israel's development of new 
weapons, 

President Kennedy last year met a situa- 


are yet to be delivered. 
Hawk may be outdated even before 
Its purpose was to shoot down. 
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the Soviet jet bombers acquired by Egypt. 
Now the Egyptians have not only bombers 
but ground-to-ground missiles and ship-to- 
ground missiles. Israel has nothing to stop 
such missiles once they are launched. Even 
conventional warhead (nonnuclear) would 
cause devastation of Israel's crowded coastal 
cities. Masses of Israelis would die. 

The population of Israel is slightly over 
2 million. Egypt has almost 30 million. Is- 
rael is not interested in liquidating masses 
of Egyptians. She has no ground-to-ground 
missile or any other kind except, when it ar- 
rives, the antiaircraft Hawk. 

A gap now exists, to Israel’s perilous dis- 
advantage. An escalation of weapons system 
has occurred. Nasser no longer has to use 
bombers to blast Israel. He needs only to 
push buttons and dispatch salvoes of missiles 
which are unstoppable by Hawks or any- 
thing else. 

The Egyptian missile does not have to land 
on top of Tel Aviv’s Dan Hotel, Allenby Road 
will do. 

The Hawks will arrive this year to meet last 
year's situation. Israel once more lags be- 
hind. 

Nasser has received hundreds of millions 
of dollars in American loans, grants, and 
other aid. He uses his own resources, thus 
freed, to build missiles and pay Nazis. Even 
funds generated by sale of American surplus 
food given to Egypt are used partially for 
military purposes. 

The Jewish War Veterans organization 
recently raise a question about increased 
American aid to Nasser at a time when Egypt 
is spending heavily of its own assets for 
missiles and German scientists as well as 
Soviet arms. 

A reply came from James P. Grant, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern 
Affairs. Mr. Grant said, “the Department of 
State does not believe U.S. aid contributes 
significantly to the United Arab Republic’s 
capacity to acquire armaments nor would 
withholding assistance detract appreciably 
from that capaci 

Whether the American contribution is sig- 
nificant or only moderate, the American tax- 
payer is — Egypt buy Soviet arms, pay 
Communists for instructing Egyptian person- 
nel and compensate Germans, including 
nazis, now working in the Egyptian military 
establishment, 

This issue will certainly be raised, by 
Democrats and Republicans alike, when the 
aid program comes before Congress this 


spring. 
America finances the Egyptian buildup in 
It is reported that the same 


which is currently producing parts for the 
US. F-104 jet fighter under provisions of a 
NATO contract is producing vital components 
of the new Egyptian Mach-2 jet fighter. 

The State Department line is that sever- 
ance of Nasser from the handout list will 
make him turn to Moscow. Actually, Egypt 
is now getting military equipment and tech- 
nology not only from Moscow but simul- 
taneously from West Germany, cornerstone 
of NATO. 

America is buying Nasser's favor by sub- 
sidizing the work in Cairo of former Nazi 
storm trooper Col. Ferdinand Brandner, who 
directs one of the new special weapons 
groups. America also finances, however, in- 
directly, the German unit’s medical officer, 
the notorious Dr. Eisels, who escaped to 
Egypt from Germany to avoid trial for atroc- 
ities he committed as camp doctor at the 
Buchenwald concentration camp. 

President Kennedy said the heroic uprising 
of Warsaw ghetto Jews was “an inspiration 
to the peaceloving people of the world and 
a warning to would-be oppressors which will 
long be remembered.” 

This tion was a kind and sincere 
statement by the President. But it would 
achieve functional cance if American 
policy withheld aid from “would-be oppres- 
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sors” and otherwise prevented Nasser from 
becoming another SS General Jurgen Stroop. 

A fitting commemoration of the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising could include a new look by 
Washington at Egypt, the nation which is 
arming to wipe out the survivors of Hitler's 
holocaust. 


RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 
PROTECT THE CONSUMER 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
continuing contribution of rural electric 
cooperatives to our society is well under- 
stood by most Americans, but it is espe- 
cially heartening to encounter expres- 
sions of this understanding in the 
editorial pages of the daily press. 

An editorial showing thorough study 
and appreciation of the work and prob- 
lems of rural electric co-ops appeared 
recently in the Daily Pantagraph pub- 
lished in Bloomington, Ill. This editorial 
examines the attack being made on the 
rural co-ops in Illinois by the private 
utilities, a situation existing in many 
States, and straightforwardly points out 
where the public interest lies in this 
dispute. 

This editorial is typical of the work 
of the Daily Pantagraph. This down- 
state newspaper is one of Illinois’ best 
and has outstanding direction. Its edi- 
tor, H. Clay Tate, has been an outstand- 
ing Illinois publisher and editor for 
many years, as well as a distinguished 
author and community leader. The 
vitality of the Pantagraph’s policies is 
shown, for example, by the fact that Mr. 
Tate last year visited Europe to study 
and report on the Common Market, and 
that in 1959 he spent considerable time 
in Asia and the Middle East studying 
problems there. This type of scholarship 
aimed at better community service has 
made the Daily Pantagraph nationally 
known among editors and publishers as 
one of the finest community newspapers 
in the country. 

Tllinois is proud of this newspaper, and 
I want to congratulate its publishers for 
their continuing service and for the fine 
editorial on the rural electric co-ops. I 
ask unanimous consent that this edito- 
rial, entitled “Private Utilities Open War 
on Rural Electric Co-Ops” be printed in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Bloomington (Il.) Daily Panta- 
graph, Mar. 4, 1963] 
PRIVATE UTILITIES OPEN WAR ON RURAL 
ELECTRIC Co-Ops 

A full-scale scrap between the private util- 
ities and the rural electric co-ops seems to 
be boiling up in Illinois. The issue involves 
territorial rights, and, more fundamentally, 
survival of the organizations that have 
brought electrification to the rural areas of 
this State. 

The fight need never have developed. It 
came about because of the complete failure 
of the private utilities to serve the rural 
areas. They actually don't want to serve the 
sparsely settled areas yet. They want the 
cream of the co-op business. 

The private companies would have all the 
business but for their own shortsighted- 
ness. Those progressive companies in much 
of northern Illinois have no problem because 
they met the need. Except for small rural 
electric co-ops in Princeton, Geneseo, and 
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Elizabeth, the whole vast upper half of the 
State is served by private utilities. 

But here in central Illinois and on to the 
south the private utilities defaulted and 
rural electric co-ops were formed. The elec- 
trical revolution hit the farm and it is now 
good business. Urban areas have expanded 
and some commercial enterprises have been 
launched in areas served by the co-ops. 

Those companies which were most lax in 
serving the farmers before the formation of 
rural electric co-ops are the most aggressive 
now in seeking to take from them their most 
lucrative business. 

There have been at least two instances in 
Ilinois in which private utilities have raid- 
ed co-ops by building duplicate lines in ter- 
ritories or have fouled up civic developments 
in court, 

Legislation sought by the electric co-ops 
would protect territorial integrity of both 
the co-ops and the private utilities. 

The private companies seek to put the co- 
ops under the Illinois Commerce Commission. 
The commission has repeatedly held in the 
past that it has no jurisdiction over the 
co-ops in which every person is a member 
with a voting control in management. 

The commission position here appears log- 
ical. The co-op position is vastly different 
from that of the private utilities which by 
the nature of their operations constitute 
monopolies serving hundreds of thousands 
of persons who have absolutely no control 
over the company. Here, regulation by a 
public body is essential. 

The sad part of this picture is that the 
private utilities interpret the commission's 
job as that solely of protecting their mo- 
nopoly and guaranteeing a favorable return 
on their investment. 

The public interest is not adequately pro- 
tected under such an interpretation. It 
would be an injustice to the co-ops to place 
them under any body so constituted. We 
see no compelling reason for putting them 
under ICC regulation at all, and certainly 
not before the function of the ICC is more 
specifically detailed with the public interest 
clearly defined and protected. 

The private utilities have more of a point 
in opposing co-op 2 percent loans from the 
Federal Government. However, they are not 
completely frank on this issue. The same 
rate of interest for similar purposes is avail- 
able to private utility firms, and some have 
used it. Private utilities also get favorable 
tax writeoff privileges which amount to ben- 
efits which probably far exceed that gained 
by the co-ops from their low interest priv- 
ilege. 

But for co-ops and private utilities which 
can afford to borrow money at current rates, 
such as either can do in this area, there 
should be no such thing as Government 
loans at interest rates below cost to the 
Government. 

This cleavage in Illinois is unfortunate. 
Up until this time the co-ops have pur- 
chased their current from the private com- 
panies at wholesale and retailed it to their 
members. They have gotten along very well. 
However, private company maneuvers of late 
have forced the co-ops to think seriously of 
providing their own generating plants. The 
Corn Belt Electric Co-Op here voted at its 
recent annual meeting to explore this possi- 
bility further along with other co-ops in 
this part of Dlinois. 

About the only competition there is left is 
between the private utilities and the electric 
co-ops. The private companies seek to elim- 
inate this. The general assembly should not 
be a party to this effort. 


INCREASE IN WHEAT ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS IN TULELAKE AREA 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 


about to ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
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a bill. Let the record show that it has 
been cleared by the leadership on the 
other side of the aisle. 

I ask -unanimous consent that the 
pending business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 147, 
S. 762. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (S. 762) 
to provide for increased wheat acreage 
allotments in the Tulelake area of Cali- 
fornia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? There being no ob- 
jection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with an amendment on page 2, 
line 3, after the word “the”, where it ap- 
pears the third time, to insert “second”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (1) of section 334 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Redesignate the subsection as subsec- 
tion (J)“: 

(b) Insert in the first and second sentences 
immediately preceding the word “farms” the 
words “privately owned”; 

(c) Strike out in the first sentence the 
language “1958 through 1963” and insert in 
lieu thereof the language “1963 and sub- 
sequent”; 

(d) Strike out in the second sentence the 
word “eight” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “twelve”; and 

(e) Change the period at the end the 
second sentence to a colon and add the fol- 
lowing proviso: “Provided, That if with re- 
spect to any crop of durum wheat (class II) 
the Secretary finds that the acreage allot- 
ments for privately owned farms producing 
durum wheat (class II) in said area, as in- 
creased under this subsection, are Inadequate 
to provide for the production of a sufficient 
quantity of durum wheat (class II) to satisfy 
the demand therefor in the area of the 
United States west of the Rocky Mountains 
in which such durum wheat a II) is 


percentage as he deems necessary to provide 
for such quantity.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (i) of section 334 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
added by Public Law 87-703 to become effec- 
tive for the 1964 and subsequent crops of 
wheat, is amended by inserting in the first 
sentence thereof, after the words “type of 
wheat” the first time such words appear in 
the age, “except for durum wheat (class 
II) in the irrigable portion of the area known 
as the Tulelake division of the Klamath proj- 
ect of California, to which the provisions of 
subsection (j) are applicable,”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duced this proposed legislation earlier 
under a unique situation which pertains 
to an area in California and also to 
certain areas in the States of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 

tana, where Durum wheat is produced. 


Darien wheat is used in the manufacture 
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of high quality macaroni, spaghetti, and 
similar pasta products. 

I am glad to see in the Chamber the 
distinguished senior Senator from North 
Dakota, a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, who reported 
the bill to the Senate. I am glad to yield 
to him for the purpose of making a brief 
statement. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, this Durum wheat bill was 
unanimously approved by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and should 
be passed by Congress as soon as possible. 
It has to do with Durum wheat, a spe- 
cialty wheat that is used almost exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of macaroni 
and spaghetti. 

Most of this wheat is produced in my 
State of North Dakota, but there is a 
market for it on the west coast that 
because of freight rates, cannot be sup- 
plied by North Dakota producers. There 
is a small area in California, Tulelake, 
which has the proper soil and climate 
conditions for the production of Durum 
wheat. It is one of the few areas out- 
side of the Upper Great Plains where 
this wheat can be grown. The Cali- 
fornia growers are seeding the wheat 
now, and unless the bill is passed im- 
mediately, it will not do them any good. 

We in North Dakota would like to 
supply this west coast market, but the 
freight rate prohibits shipment of Durum 
wheat to the west coast. It costs about 
a dollar a bushel to ship it. The only 
place where it can be produced, so that 
it may be used in the State of California, 
is in the Tulelake area of California. 

It is good legislation and should be 
passed immediately. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am pleased to see in 
the Chamber the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, who 
likewise looks with favor on this bill. 
Again, Mr. President, the people of my 
State tip their hats to our friend from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
excerpt from the committee report, in- 
cluding a letter the Secretary of Agri- 
culture sent to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would amend section 834(1) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to— 

(1) Make permanent the authority to in- 
crease farm wheat acreage allotments in the 
irrigable portion of the Tulelake area of 
Modoc and Siskiyou Counties, Calif., 

(2) Redistrict such increased allotments 
to privately owned farms, 

(3) Increase the total acreage allotment 
for each crop from 8,000 to 12,000 acres for 
the area, and 

(4) Authorize the Secretary to increase 
privately owned farm wheat acreage allot- 
ments in such area for any year if he finds 
that such allotments are inadequate to pro- 
vide a sufficient quantity of Durum wheat 
(class II) to satisfy the demand therefor 
in the area of the United States west of the 
Rocky Mountains in which such wheat is 
normally marketed and 

As in the past the increase would be con- 
ditioned on the production of Durum wheat 
on the increased acreage. Durum wheat in 
the Tulelake area would be excluded by the 
bill from the general provision authorizing 
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increased allotments for types of wheat in 
short supply which was added by section 
318(4) of Public Law 87-703, to become effec- 
tive with the 1964 crop. e 

The need for the bill is fully explained in 
the favorable. report from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The committee amendment makes no 
change in substance, but merely specifically 
designates the sentence being amended. 

Passage of the bill is urgent, since it 
would increase the 1963 allotments in the 
Tulelake area, where planting has already 
begun. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1963. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate. 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of February 12, 1963, for a re- 
port on S. 762, a bill to provide for increased 
wheat acreage allotments in the Tulelake 
area of California. 

The Department recommends the enact- 
ment of this bill. 

S. 762 would amend subsection (i) of sec- 
tion 334 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, to (1) make permanent 
the authority to increase farm wheat acre- 
age allotments in the irrigable portion of the 
Tulelake area of Modoc and Siskiyou Coun- 
ties, Calif., (2) restrict such increased allot- 
ments to privately owned farms, (3) begin- 
ning with the 1963 crop, increase the total 
acreage allotment for each crop from 8,000 
acres to 12,000 acres for the area, and (4) 
authorize the Secretary to increase farm 
wheat acreage allotments in such area for 
any year if he finds that such allotments are 
inadequate to provide a sufficient quantity 
of Durum wheat (class II) to satisfy the 
demand therefor in the area of the United 
States west of the Rocky Mountains in which 
such wheat is normally marketed and proc- 
essed. 

Section 2 of the bill would amend sub- 
section (i) 334 of the Agriculture Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as added by Public Law 87- 
793 to become effective for the 1964 and 
subsequent crops of wheat, to exclude from 
the provisions of such subsection Durum 
wheat (class II) in the irrigable portion of 
the Tulelake area of Modoc and Siskiyou 
Counties, Calif., to which the provisions of 
section 1 of the bill would be applicable. 

Durum wheat (class II) is a class of 
wheat used in the manufacture of high qual- 
ity macaroni, spaghetti, and similar pasta 
products, and can be produced only in a 
few areas of the United States. These areas 
are located in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and the Tulelake 
region of California. 

Durum wheat production in the Tule- 
lake area was started 9 years ago when it 
was discovered that the fertile soil and cool 
climate of the area was ideal for Durum 
wheat production which has since proven to 
be one of the few crops that can be success- 
fully grown there. 

The first plantings of Durum wheat on 
a commercial basis in the Tulelake area 
were made in 1952. At that time there 
existed a vast local market for Durum wheat 
products which had been created by the out- 
break of 15-B rust in the major Durum 
producing States, causing almost total crop 
failures. Since most farms in the area had 
very little wheat history when acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas were im- 
posed on the 1954 crop, current farm wheat 
acreage allotments in the area would still be 
very small if based upon accredited wheat 
acreage history. 

Due to the high freight rates from the 
major Durum producing States to the west. 
coast, manufacturers of pasta products on 
the west coast have always used a blend of 
semolina and farina which are made from 
Durum wheat and locally grown hard wheat, 
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tively. Since such products are in- 
ferior to pasta products made from 100-per- 
cent semolina, the macaroni industry on the 
west coast has indicated that it would go to 
@ 100-percent semolina product if it could 
be assured of a stable supply at competitive 
prices. 

Each of the nine crops of Durum wheat 
produced in the Tulelake area have moved 
into west coast market channels at good 
prices to producers within 3 months after 
harvest. With a record crop produced in 
the major Durum producing States in 1962, 
the Durum crop produced in the Tulelake 
area in 1962 was moved into the west coast 
market before December 1 at an average 
price of around $3 per bushel. 

Durum wheat fills a real and immediate 
need to the economy of farmers in the Tule- 
lake area. Only a limited number of crops 
can be successively produced in the area 
such as barley, potatoes, alsike cloverseed, 
and onions, and market prices for these 
commodities have declined to the point 
where there is little profit in the production 
of such commodities. Only about 1,000 
acres of onions are produced in the area and 
these are produced under contract for de- 
hydration. Vegetable production in the area 
has never been successful because of the 
long distances to the metropolitan markets. 

Temporary legislation pertaining to the 
production of Durum wheat (class II) in the 
Tulelake area would expire with the 1963 
pets dl We recommend permanent extension 

the program as provided in S. 762. 

p production of Durum wheat (class II) 
in the Tulelake area is now and will continue 
to be ineligible for price support; therefore, 
there will be no additional expenses involved 
in ar it Ag out the provisions of this pro- 
posed b 

The Rigas of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L, PREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 762) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE FRIGHT PEDDLERS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
American people are keenly aware of the 
grave and evil hazards to our freedom 
and to our way of life which internation- 
al communism is eternally dedicated to 
destroy. 

Aside from a relative handful of trai- 
torous zealots in the ranks or clutches of 
the Communist Party, we—all of us in 
this land—are unalterably committed to 
deter and, if necessary, to combat and 
defeat any aggression, Communist or 
otherwise, against us or our free friends, 
who, like us, propose to keep our free- 


m. 

I rise today to speak of another danger 
we confront, not as dread or as fore- 
boding, but equally offensive and evil to 
all reasonable, rational, free American 
citizens, 
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It is the danger of hate and venom, of 
slander and abuse, generated by fear and 
heaped indiscriminately upon many 
great Americans by another relative 
handful of zealots, in the ranks or 
clutches of self-styled “I am a better 
American than you are” organizations. 

It results from a strange intellectual 
strabismus which professes to see our 
Government crawling with Communists 
and which, abandoning the processes 
of reason, pours its spleen upon anything 
or anybody which does not meet its own 
queer and puzzling dogmas. 

Mr. President, in every day’s deluge of 
mail at my office which sometimes 
means as many as 5,000 letters, tele- 
grams, and postcards—there are gener- 
ally a hundred and even two hundred 
letters which I describe simply as “fright 
mail.” 

Most of my colleagues receive such 
mail and most of them refer to it in 
much stronger terms. Coming from the 
most populous State in our Union, Cali- 
fornia, I think it is safe to say I get as 
much as anybody. 

It is difficult enough attempting to 
answer thousands and thousands of 
letters which seek 15 answers to 15 ques- 
tions on complicated foreign and domes- 
tic policies and issues—and by tomor- 
row at the latest. 

Many times, the only economically 
and mechanically feasible way to reply 
is to send printed statements, which are 
then often returned in disgust because 
I have not answered with a long, per- 
sonal letter. 

But, Mr. President, that is a minor 
problem compared to what to do about 
the “fright mail.” 

I know this is a matter which many of 
my colleagues have given a lot of thought 
to privately, but, so far as I know, no one 
has discussed publicly. 

I cheerfully admit that I have, in the 
past, attempted to reply calmly and fac- 
tually to “fright mail,” mustering all the 
reason and reserve I could summon. 

Yet, I have found over the years that 
this is not quite the answer. 

For most fright mail writers will come 
right back a week later, terrified about 
something else, urgently stating that 
they do not believe me—and that I am 
either misinformed or worse. Some- 
times, they darkly insinuate that treason 
has prompted the reply they have re- 
ceived. 

Treason. I still cannot believe my 
eyes when I stare at the ugliest word in 
the American lexicon tossed about in a 
letter as casually as the “Dear Senator” 
salutation which opens it. Indeed, I was 
once charged with treason by a corre- 
spondent who then closed his letter a 
few words later with “Respectfully 
yours.” 

Treason. The most heinous crime on 
the American books. And not always 
scrawled illiterately on a scrap of a pa- 
per bag, but often typed meticulously 
on embossed paper. 

In recent months, I have been casually 
accused of ignorance or of a desire to 
sell my country down the river because 
I have said, for example, that it not only 
seemed untrue on its face, but was de- 
monstrably untrue, that thousands and 
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thousands of Chinese Communist troops 
were poised on the Mexican border for an 
attack on California. 


It not only seemed untrue on its face, 
but was demonstrably untrue that such- 
and-such American or free world lead- 
er—44 of them in all—is a Communist 
agent. The gallant Eisenhower is a 
favorite target for their contemptible 
slime. 

What new and frightening charge to- 
morrow’s mail will bring, I cannot begin 
to anticipate. 

But I do want to disclose the two 
latest and intertwined “frights”—and 
analyze them in detail—by quoting in 
its entirety a typical letter I received in 
recent days. 

The letter, on good stationery and 
carefully typed, comes from a constitu- 
ent who lives high in the Berkeley Hills 
in California. It is somewhat mild in 
its intimations of treason, but otherwise 
is sadly typical. It reads as follows: 


Dear SENATOR KucHeL: Thanks for your 
reply of March 9 regarding the Disarmament 
Agency. 

I do not accept your statement that I 
have been the victim of misinformation. It 
is the other way around. Either you do not 
know what you have voted for in Public 
Law 87-297, or you are a traitor to the United 
States. 

I would suggest you get in touch with 
Mr. Theodore Jackman, box 10188, Green- 
ville, S.C. He is an expert on this subject. 
I had the pleasure of hearing him here in 
Berkeley a few days ago. Undoubtedly, he 
will be more than glad to come and talk 
with you about United Nations control over 
the United States of America, disarmament, 
and so forth. 

Right at the present time, the U.S. Army 
is conducting operations in Georgia—Oper- 
ation. Moccasin—which many citizens over 
the country believe is a prelude and a train- 
ing exercise for the takeover of the United 
States in the very near future, under United 
Nations authority. Of course, due to the 
large protest from citizens, the Army is 
denying everything. 

Senator KucHEL, you better study up on 
what's going on. You have gone on record 
to me that I am under a misapprehension 
that we are being unilaterally disarmed. If 
this country is taken over by the United 
Nations, I will personally label you a 
traitor. 

You better study up on what's going on 
in this country. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. President, note carefully the lan- 
guage, typical of the fright letter. The 
writer is convinced, utterly convinced. 
There is no room for doubt. Of course, 
this is happening, he says; and, of course, 
that is happening, he says. Because “he 
knows.” And how did he find out? And 
how, if it is possible, can we reach him 
with simple truth? 

First, let us look at what is the simple 
truth. 

Here is an editorial from the Claxton 
(Ga.) Enterprise, a weekly newspaper 
published in the area where Operation 
Water Moccasin was held. It is entitled 
“Fear of Snakes.” 

It reads as follows: 

A national furor has been raised over the 
Army exercise recently underway here, 
known as Water Moccasin III. Our office 
has received numerous letters from such 
places as Richmond, Va.; Savannah; New 
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Orleans; and Minneapolis—all expressing a 
grave dread over the operation. 

Evidently a lot of folks are scared of 
snakes, and in their sick minds anything with 
the name of a snake conjures up visions of 
a viper or a maneating reptile that sets them 
off on weird fantasies that defy description. 

One Congressman went so far as to sug- 
gest that the United States was training 
“barefooted Africans as guerrilla warriors,” 
to be used to subjugate other African 
nations. 

Another had it figured that the United 
Nations was sending in foreign troops to be 
trained to overthrow our Government. An- 
other decided we were being trained in how 
to surrender our cities to insurgents. 

Still another imagined all of this area being 
“invaded by hordes of Mongolians” who were 
overrunning the entire area. 

It is fantastic what the human mind can 
dream up over the simple statement that a 
few foreign students will act as observers 
in the operation. We were in almost dally 
contact with an English major and an Ital- 
ian police officer. We also were visited by 
an Army team that had a Turkish officer as 
an observer. But we missed out on the 
“hordes of foreign Communists.” 

Some of the statements we have read 
amount to hysteria, the result of a sick mind, 
carried away by the self-induced hallucina- 
tions. Our experience with the people in- 
volved directly in the operation left us with 
the feeling that we were taking part in 
some important training that may one day 
aid our Nation in its struggle for world peace 
against a foe that uses all sorts of unortho- 
dox tactics. We are glad to know that we 
have people in our Armed Forces with the 
ability and training that these men showed 
during our observation of this operation. 

We look forward to Operation No. IV, but 
we suggest that the Army change the name 
to Primrose Path IV—or Azalea Trail or 
some such title—Water Moccasin IV seems 
to make people dream bad dreams, and act 
like dope addicts. 


The editorial demonstrates, rather 
savagely, but correctly, I think, the irra- 
tional frenzy of my correspondent's 
claims about Operation Water Moccasin, 
alleged Army subversion and United 
Nations takeover of the United States. 

I shall send my frightened constitu- 
ent a copy of it. But will it really con- 
vince him? Perhaps, perhaps not. The 
Claxton, (Ga.) Enterprise could be some 
clever sort & Communist front, my con- 
stituent may suspect. 

But what is really frightening, is that 
I shall also have to send a copy of the 
editorial to several thousand similarly 
frightened Californians who have fallen 
hook, line and sinker for the Operation 
Water Moccasin “plot” and have asked 
me to do all I can to halt the operation, 
if I am a decent American, with any 
courage at all. 

Just listen to some sample quotes from 
my mail on Operation Water Moccasin: 

From Hermosa Beach: 

Last night, in Los Angeles, I heard a talk 
by Mr. Theodore Jackman of Greenville, S.C., 
about a frightening military maneuver now 
being held in the State of Georgia, called 
Exercise Water Moccasin III. It is time 
Congress demands the facts about Exercise 
Water Moccasin III, the United Nations War 
Operations and NATO Operations. 


From San Jose: 


I am writing you this letter of protest, 
to the presence of foreign troops on Ameri- 
can soil. That there are African Negro 
troops, who are cannables (sic), stationed in 
Georgia. ; 
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From Hollywood 

It is unconstitutional to quarter American 
troops in American homes, so how come 
these pagan, ruthless, brutal, Godless sav- 
ages? Yes, we know of the U.N. plans to 
place Mongolian and Congolese troops over 
our dear United States (the same kind of 
troops which ravished Katanga) if the U.N. 
can swing their damnable world police force 
plan, so undoubtedly these Moccasin troops 
are to be the same. 


From Paradise: 


From friends in the State of Georgia, I 
have a report that at this time there are 
15,000 United Nations personnel from 15 
countries, participating in what is known 
as Operation Water Moccasin, 


From Westminster, near my home 
town: 

I also understand there are oriental troops 
in Mexico at this moment waiting to “occu- 
py” parts of California for their training. 


From Berkeley: 

The news has just broken, although there 
had been rumors for a week or more, that 
Georgia is the place for 16,000 African sol- 
diers, being trained by the U.N. for guerrilla 
warfare. Complete with nose and ear rings. 
This time, the U.N., and our State Depart- 
ment, have gone too far. 


From Sacramento, the capital of my 
State: 

This morning on radio, over Mr. Beirpos’ 
program, I heard the most fantastic thing 
I have ever heard. Water Moccasin—what is 
this secret fantastic thing going on in the 
Deep South. U.N. troops coming to Amer- 
ica for some kind of a “war to invade Amer- 
ica.” Mr. Senator, these things are being 
said over the radio, and he would not say 
them if they were not true. He said, it's 
a three-point program of the disarmament 


program.” 


From Los Angeles: 

Water Moccasin—we are asking you to 
give us a report on what you are doing to 
protect our constitutional rights. Also re- 
peal income taxes. 


From Los Angeles: 

Iam greatly disturbed at the news of for- 
eign troops on our soil, as in Water Moccasin 
III. I am convinced we must get out of 
the United Nations. There is no longer any 
doubt that it is dominated by the Com- 
munists. 


From Los Angeles: 

I have just heard about one of the most 
fantastic and truly frightening military ma- 
neuvers ever to be held in the United States. 
The Oxford, Miss., invasion and violence was 
illegal and completely unconstitutional. I 
feel the United Nations is responsible. The 
U.N. is no good. Let's get out of it—now. 
I'm still sick from the Katanga tragedy. 


From Ontario: 

These so-called war games are in reality 
a deceitful way of bringing in the troops that 
will be used to enforce United Nations law 
on U.S. citizens. What are you doing about 
this? Let’s get out of the godless United 
Nations and kick it out of the United States 
of America. 


Mr. President, just think of it—‘can- 
nibals stationed in Georgia,” they have 
charged: 

Pagan, ruthless, brutal godless savages, 
Mongolian and Congolese troops—world 
police plan. Fifteen thousand United 
Nations troops already here. Oriental 
troops in Mexico, waiting to occupy Cali- 
fornia. Sixteen thousand African troops, 
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already in Georgia, with rings in their 
noses and ears. A war to invade 
America. A United Nations takeover. 
Integration part of the disarmament 
program. Let us get out of the U.N. 
Investigate NATO, 

And abolish income taxes, too—if, pre- 
sumably, there is still time. [Laughter.] 

Frightening is not the word for it. It 
is incredible. 

It is incredible that so many Amer- 
icans have been so cruelly swindled, and 
have allowed themselves to be so deceit- 
fully duped, about a U.S. Army troop 
exercise instructing our soldiers in coun- 
terguerrilla warfare—and witnessed, in- 
cidentally, by 124, not 15,000 or 16,000, 
foreign military officers from Canada, 
the Republic of China, France, Great 
Britain, Guatemala, Indonesia, Iran, 
Italy, Japan, South Korea, Liberia, Pak- 
istan, the Philippines, Spain, Thailand, 
Turkey, and Vietnam. 

Now who and what whips up so many 
Americans to a state of frenzy and de- 
spair over such “conspiracies” as the 
U.S. Army’s “sellout to the United Na- 
tions” under the “direction of the Arms 
Control Agency?” 

The answers are not hard to find. 

Two of my cited correspondents indi- 
cated a mysterious “Mr. Jackman, of 
Greenville, S. C.,“ has contributed. 

Others —as do many of my frightened 
correspondents— enclosed for my edifi- 
cation another definite source —an ig- 
norant, crude, and equally hysterical 
leaflet. 

I ask unanimous consent that the leaf- 
let be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Unrrep States Has No Army, No Navy, 
No Am Force 

For doubting Thomases who think this 
statement is not true, Senate bill No. 2180 1 
entitled “The Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act“ was approved by the House of 
Representatives as House bill 9118 and was 
signed into effect as Public Law 87-297 on 
September 26, 1961. by John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States. This bill was 
prepared to expedite a plan already proposed 
at Geneva by our administration and State 
Department (see Publication No. 7277 for full 
particulars of its terms) to effect the “legal” 
connotation to disarmament. 

The only thing that keeps our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force from being wiped out of ex- 
istence is public opinion. At any time he 
chooses the President of the United States 
can now transfer our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force (your husband, father, son, or brother) 
to the command of Eugene D. Kiselev (Rus- 
sian) who is Secretary of the United Nations 
Security Council (World Police Force). 

* * > * * 

Attributed to secret agreement between 
Alger Hiss and Molotov confirmed by Trygvie 
Lle and U.S. State Department“ and verl- 
fied by subsequent action, the Secretary of 
the United Nations Security Council (who 


See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, v. 107, pt. 14 
p. 18692. 

2 See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 107, pt. 15, 
pp. 20249-20316 (first vote)—vol. 107, pt. 16, 
pp. 20905-20906 (final and approval). 

3 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 107, pt. 16, 
p. 21552. 

Pp. 45-46 of his book “In the Cause of 
Peace.” 

ë Bulletin No. 422A, dated Aug. 2, 1947. 
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is in command of the United Nations Military 
Secretariat (World Police Force)* must al- 


Ways be a Russian. 
Here is the record: 1946-49, Arkady S. 
Sobelov USS.R.; 1950-53, Konstantine 


Zinchenko, U.S.S.R.; 1953-57, Ilya Tcherny- 
shev, U.S.S.R.; 1957-60, A. Dobrynin, U.S. S. R.; 
1960-62, George P. Arkadev,® US.S.R.; 1962- 
. Eugeny D. Kiselev, U.S.S.R. 

Prepared by: United Societies of Methodist 
Laymen, Inc., Austin, Tex. 


Mr. KUCHEL. That is the leaflet. It 
is very much like the dozens of allegedly 
“patriotic” fliers and pamphlets and leaf- 
lets which pour into my office by the 
hundreds, attached to frantic, pleading, 
threatening messages, sometimes typed 
on the finest stationery. 

It is distressing and disillusioning to 
find persons of normal educational at- 
tainments—or any educational level— 
falling hysterically and emotionally, 
without reservations, for the unadul- 
terated venom spewed by out-and-out 
crackpots for paranoia and profit. 

It is disgusting to find self-appointed 
saviors, whether infantile or cunning, 
preying profitably and psychotically on 
the fears of Americans in the name of 
anticommunism. Indeed, the ugly la- 
bors they perform are a service to the 
Kremlin itself. They seek to divide and 
too often succeed in dividing, our people, 
far better than any Communist agents 
could do. 

Day in and day out, every Senator and 
every Government official I know works 
long, hard hours devoted to one primary 
mission: 

To protect and promote the security, 
welfare, and best interests of one coun- 
try and one country alone—the United 
States of America, a country all of us 
in this Chamber unashamedly revere. 

Do these people really believe, I ask 
myself—and now I ask them—that a 
gigantic and incredible and unprece- 
dented conspiracy has occurred in Amer- 
ica in which the President and his Cab- 
inet, 99 percent of the Congress, 99 
percent of the Nation’s journalists, and 
even the U.S. Army have all taken part 
to sell out our country? 

Do they really believe further that 
this conspiracy is visible only to a small 
number of self-appointed saviors, such 
as Mr. Jackman? 

If they do, the only reasonable reply I 
can give to them which they will under- 


* Articles 46, 47 of United Nations Charter. 

Had Lt. Gen. A. Ph, Vasiliev as chairman 
of the Military Staff Committee—the same 
man who was in charge of a report contain- 
ing recommendations of the general princi- 
ples governing the organization of the Armed 
Forces made available to the Security Coun- 
cil by member nations of the United Na- 
tions, and the same man who was granted 
& leave of absence after setting up this or- 
ganization to serve as adviser to North Ko- 
rean Communists during the Korean war, 
in charge of all movements across the 38th 
parallel and from the evidence indicates 
that he knew what the U.S. troops would 
do before MacArthur was given his orders by 
Zinchenko. 

8 Screened military directives to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur during the Korean 
police action. 

*Screened and ordered Congo-Katanga di- 
rectives and had more to say than you did 
that American planes be used to destroy 
anti-Communists in the Congo. 
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stand is the honorable, 100 percent red, 
white, and blue expression: “Nuts.” 

Who, we might also ask, is this Mr. 
Jackman? He is simply the Reverend 
Theodore Jackman, an available speaker 
for the American Opinion Speakers Bu- 
reau, the “nationwide conservative 
speakers’ exchange” run by the John 
Birch Society, whose major contribution 
to the security and welfare of the United 
States of America was to “unmask” 
Dwight Eisenhower as a traitor. 

Speaking of that highly publicized 
organization, I digress for a moment to 
point out to my colleagues, who may not 
have heard, that the founder of the Birch 
group has recently revised the party line 
viewpoint on former President Eisen- 
hower—at least somewhat. 

According to newspaper reports, the 
latest reprints of the founder’s memo- 
rable book “The Politician,” now gives 
followers the following choice— 

That he—Eisenhower—is a mere stooge, 
or that he is a Communist assigned the 
specific job of being a political front man. 


But the ludicrous word from high up 
in the Birch councils on the late former 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
of course, remains: “I personally believe 
Dulles to be a Communist agent,” the 
founder of the Birch Society continues 
to profess. 

As Ripley said, “believe it or not.” 

But, returning to the leaflet, I have 
received so far more than 2,000 letters 
demanding abolition of the U.S. Arms 
Control Agency on the grounds cited in 
the leaflet. Indeed, several hundred 
constituents have sent to me this leafiet, 
or variations of it. 

And the most depressing statistics of 
all are as follows: 

Only four constituents have raised 
even the slightest doubt at all about the 
leaflet's validity—as only six even con- 
sidered at all the possibility the Opera- 
tion Water Moccasin fright was a hoax. 

To the first few hundred constituents 
who wrote to me in panic that the Arms 
Control Act transfers our military to a 
Russian colonel, I observed mildly, they 
were victims of misinformation. 

As my colleagues know, the forerunner 
of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency was the Disarmament Ad- 
ministration, which was established un- 
der former President Eisenhower. 

As my colleagues also know, strong 
support for the legislation to establish 
the Arms Control Agency was offered in 
testimony by such distinguished Amer- 
ican leaders as Gen. Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther, former supreme commander of 
NATO; Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, for- 
mer Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and now supreme commander of 
NATO; Henry Cabot Lodge, my party’s 
candidate for Vice President and a good 
American; Christian Herter, an able, 
dedicated American and Republican who 
serves the present administration as he 
did the last; and Robert Lovett, capable 
former Secretary of Defense. 

Quoting from the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the U.S. 
Senate: 

The (Arms Control) Agency is to be re- 
sponsible, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of State, for the acquisition of a fund 
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of practical and theoretical knowledge about 
disarmament and is directed to conduct re- 
search in that field, to engage public or pri- 
vate institutions or persons for such studies, 
and to coordinate work in this field now 
being undertaken by other Government 
agencies in accordance with procedures to 
be established by the Fresident. 


And so, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate, composed of 
11 Democrats and 6 Republicans, unani- 
mously went on record in favor of the 
legislation. 

I told my frightened constituents all 
of this. 

I told them that the Arms Control 
Agency, endorsed by an overwhelming 
Senate vote of 73 to 14 in 1961, has no 
power to disarm our country; that the 
only authority it has is to conduct re- 
search on matters of arms control and 
the effect of any reduction in the level 
of armaments on various parts of our 
economy; that it reports to the Presi- 
dent and does not act independently; 
that its function is merely to bring the 
best talent available so that our repre- 
sentatives and the President can deal 
effectively with arms control matters; 
and that no responsible public official 
believes in unilateral disarmament or 
disarmament without an effective means 
of inspection. 

What was the result? More leaflets 
in return, even wilder than the first 
batch. Plus, new or renewed accusa- 
tions as to what is prompting my 
answers. 

Let me cite some of the further au- 
thority or proof they sent on: 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of that creed be printed in the RECORD 
in full. 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL: SOON You 
WILL Not BE A CITIZEN OF A FREE AMERICA 
The U.S. Congress has passed a law, No. 

87-297, which established an office of dic- 

tator. This office to be filled by appointment, 

appointment by the President. 

The appointee is not called dictator: he is 
called Director of Di t and Arms 
Control. 

He shall give his orders to the Secretary 
of State and to the President; and they shall 
see that his orders are carried out. 

There shall be no jurisdiction over him: 
neither by the President, nor by the Con- 


gress. 

The Director shall collaborate with, and re- 
ceive orders from Eugene Kiseley (Russian), 
the Secretary of the United Nations. 

All the U.S. arsenals and conveyances; 
missiles, planes, tanks, and ships are through 
his orders to be placed at the disposal of the 


U.N. Secretary. Then, all military centers are 


to be dismantled, and all American military 
personnel discharged. But afterward, dis- 
charged Americans will be drafted by the 
United Nations, to serve it, in far-away 
places. 

For your free America will be only a vassal 
state under the U.N. Uncle Sam cannot 
then move his finger, without permission 
from the United Nations. But Khrushchev 
and Russia always veto everything Uncle 
Sam requests. So then the U.N. will never 
favor the United States of America under 
any condition whatever. 

Law 87-297 is operating. William C. Fos- 
ter is the Director. Five atomic submarines, 
Polaris submarines have been given to the 
U.N. They have been definitely promised 
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the U.N. by the President and Secretary Mc- 
Namara, and airbases are frequently being 
dismantled. Law 87-297 makes Foster sub- 
ject to no law, nor to any authoritative body. 

You will not have your job, nor your home, 
neither your self. If your Congress is not 
awakened and caused to repeal Public Law 
87-297 soon. It must be repealed very soon. 

Let it be understood also, that there are 
deputy directors, and many more will be ap- 
pointed. There will be these appointed of- 
ficials over the entire country; and theréwill 
be no civil courts; neither any civil officers 
to appeal to: for these deputies’ orders will 
supersede orders of all civil officers. 

Sounds fantastic. Then listen: The U.N. 
did not help the liberty-loving people of 
Hungary. The U.N. stood by and watched 
the savage Communist hordes massacre the 
people of Hungary. The U.N. has harassed 
and caused atrocities to be committed upon 
the best and only great people of the Congo. 
The U.N. has never helped any liberty-lov- 
ing people. The U.N. despises God. What 
is fantastic truly is that you are a person- 
ality: yet you do not know when you began 
to be: yet you have a destiny—and do not 
know where you are headed. 

While you and I were overwhelmed with 
the many machinations of the modern era: 
the oneworlders, through their never-tiring 
kibitzers overwhelmed most of your Con- 
gress, and pressured them into surrendering 
your Government. 

And who is William C. Foster, Director of 
Disarmament who has this great power? He 
is not only a member of the ruling power, 
the Council on Foreign Relations, but a 
Director of this Council. And who is Col. 
Marskall Sanders, U.S. Air Force—on active 
duty in the Air Force? He is the colonel as- 
signed by the Air Force to serve this Council 
on Foreign Relations for 1 year. He is listed 
in the annual report of the Council on For- 
eign Relations for 1962-63 as Air Force re- 
search fellow. This should convince any- 
one who rules the country today. 

(Send to the U.S. Flag Committee, Post 
Office Box 269, Jackson Heights, N.Y., for 
report on this Council on Foreign Relations, 
$1.) 


Mr. KUCHEL. Observe, there is that 
Russian colonel again, ever ubiquitous in 
“running the U.N.’s military operations” 
and getting ready to take over our Armed 
Forces, plus our jobs, our homes and our 
very selves. 

It is simply impossible to take the time 
and energy to prove demonstrably the 
outright falsehood of every zany claim 
alleged by this leaflet from the giving 
of atomic submarines to the U.N., to 
William Foster’s supposedly being sub- 
ject to no law. 

But consider the key and most fright- 
ening plank in these leafiets—the charge 
that a Russian colonel is commanding 
or will command all of our military. 
Can its origin be found? 

Yes, it can. It can be found word for 
word in, of all things, a stage play written 
in the early 1950’s by one Myron C. 
Fagan, the national director of some- 
thing in Hollywood called the Cinema 
Educational Guild. The play, titled 
“Thieves’ Paradise,“ purported to show, 
in Fagan’s own words: 

Why we must get the United States out 
of the U.N.—and the U.N. out of the United 
States * * * (revealing) all the different 
phases of the diabolical plot—how the U.N. 
was a Trojan Horse” sneaked into the United 
States to serve as a sanctuary for Red spies, 
saboteurs and American traitors * * * how 


it was to destroy our freedoms through 
“treaties” such as “genocide” and the “World 
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Court” * * è to brainwash our youth 
through UNESCO and UNICEF, etc. * * + 
to drain us of our wealth t UNRRA, 
the Marshall plan, and our foreign aid give- 
aways * * * and finally to transform the 
United States into an enslaved unit of their 
Communist one-world government. 


In a little green tract, titled “U.N. 
Tract No. 1,” from which I just read, 
Fagan and the Cinema Educational 
Guild quotes the following dialog from 
his play: 

STEFAN. When they were setting up the 
U.N., Molotov and Alger Hiss made a secret 
agreement that the military chief of the 
U.N. was always to be a Russian, appointed 
by Moscow. The first such Chief was Arkady 
Sobelov. 

Rrra, I know—— 

STEFAN. But do you know why Moscow 
wanted that arrangement? (Rita shakes her 
head—Stefan explains gloatingly) To be pre- 
pared, if the U.N. would have to interfere 
in any Communist attempts to grab free 
states their man would have charge of that 
interference and 

Rrra. (Breaks in—suddenly understands) 
and their man would be able to keep the 
Red commanders fully informed of all the 
plans and movements of the U.N. forces? 


There it is. The basis for the charge 
that a Russian colonel is going to com- 
mand our military. 

Now, first, who is Myron Fagan, who 
discovered this vile plot so many years 
ago? 

I quote briefly from portions of the 
llth report of the State Senate Fact- 
finding Subcommittee on Un-American 
Activities to the 1961 regular California 
Legislature: 

We do not wish to impugn the sincerity 
of Mr. Fagan, but we do wish to make public 
the facts about his Cinema Educational 
Gulld, and our opinion concerning the er- 
roneous nature of many of the statements 
contained in its publications * *. There 
are heavy evidences of anti-Semitism 
throughout many of the booklets and in 
many of the Fagan speeches * . Mr. 
Fagan may well be one of the Nation's out- 
standing experts on matters theatrical, but 
that does not necessarily qualify him as an 
expert in the field of countersubversive 
intelligence. 


So there we have it. The daisy chain 
is complete. 

And what the fright peddlers have 
handed down to one another, over the 
years, is a daisy of a whopper, a puerile 
and evil package of fright calculated to 
“scare the daylights” out of decent 
Americans. 

This whopper has been debunked 
thoroughly over the years. Yet, here it 
is again. And not only in letters and 
leaflets. Let me quote from an item in 
the April 1963, issue of the despicable 
The Cross and The Flag, the anti- 
Semitic hate sheet of Gerald L. K. 
Smith: 

U.N. MıLrrary DICTATORSHIP 

The world police force of the United Na- 
tions is run by a Communist carrying the 
title “Secretary of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil.” Since the beginning of the United Na- 
tions a Russian Communist has held this 
authoritative position of top U.N. military 
authority. 

Below are the names of Soviet agents who 
have held this position to the exclusion of 
all other nations: 

1946 to 1949: Arkady S. Sobelov, U.S.S.R. 
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1950 to 1953: Konstantine Zinchenko, 
U.S.S.R. Screened military directives to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur during Korean po- 
lice action. 

1953 to 1957: Ilya Tchernyshev, U.S.S.R. 

1957 to 1960: A. Dobrynin, U.S.S.R. 

1960 to 1962: George P. Arkadev, U.S.S.R. 
Screened Congo-Katanga directives. Eugeny 
D. Kiselev, U.S.S.R. 


Or let me quote just a few paragraphs 
from a news item in the Long Beach, 
Calif., Independent, a metropolitan daily 
newspaper, of March 15, 1963: 

The U.S, Government is trying to put all 
its Armed Forces under the command of a 
Russian general, John Rousselot told 600 
persons in municipal auditorium Thursday 
night. 

Rousselot, John Birch Society district gov- 
ernor for six Western States and former 
Congressman from California’s 25th District, 
spoke on “Disarmament—Blueprint for Sur- 
render.” 

This office (referring to Umder Secretary 
for Security Council and Political Affairs) is 
held by a Russian general, he said, and if 
the United States turns over its armed forces 
to the U.N., the Russian general will com- 
mand them. 


Those fantastic charges, Mr. President, 
are false—completely false. 

But when one, who was honored to be 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States for 2 years—or even one who 
writes for an undisguised hatesheet, 
utters such a cry, there are Americans 
who listen and believe. 

The facts are that our American Mili- 
tary Establishment is American and shall 
remain so. We joined the United Na- 
tions because we believe in and work 
for peace with justice in the world. 
Where the United Nations has sought 
to quell aggression, the United States has 
played its honorable role. 

There is no Russian colonel, or gen- 
eral, or military or civilian individual 
who is “secretary of the United Nations” 
or “secretary of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil.” 

Let the record be clear that there are 
19 undersecretaries of the Security 
Council, of which 13 are filled by Ameri- 
cans or representatives of our allies and 
of which two are Soviet bloc nations. 

None of them has anything to do with 
the command of any joint U.N. military 
operations. There is no world police 
force in the U.N. And, of course, no 
Soviet national ever gave Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur any orders. 

How hysterical and idiotic can one 
get? I am afraid to answer, until I have 
seen tomorrow's mail. 

Leafiets, of course, are not the only 
cause for hysteria. 

Lunatic columnists, apostles of hate 
and fear on radio and television, and 
even loony letters to the editor provoke 
their share of fright mail. 

The curious fact is that the fright ped- 
dlers, from the simple simpletons to the 
wretched racists, all claim to be conserv- 
atives. 

They defile the honorable philosophy 
of conservatism with that claim as thor- 
oughly as the Communists defile the hon- 
orable philosophy of liberalism. 

I sympathize with some of my con- 
stituents who are honestly bewildered 
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and confused by the trash of the right- 
wing extremists. 

I even feel sympathetic with those 
who have been taken in as dupes. 

But I have nothing but seething con- 
tempt for the originators of the hoaxes 
and swindles, from the ludicrous leaders 
of the Birch Society to the equally ludi- 
crous director of the Cinema Educational 
Guild, including any and all of the sev- 
eral hundred similar self-styled patri- 
otic groups. 

They are anything but patriotic. In- 
deed, a good case can be made that they 
are unpatriotic, and downright un-Amer- 
ican, For they are doing a devil’s work 
far better than Communists themselves 
could do. 

It is curious to me that they all have 
generally the same aims, issued in all- 
out, uncompromising, almost hysterical 
demands: Get the United States out of 
the U.N. Stop all foreign aid. Repeal 
the income tax. Abandon NATO and 
bring our troops home from Europe. 

It is ironic that these very aims are 
very likely identical to the real hopes 
and aspirations of the Kremlin. 

At any rate, I could not imagine a 
program that would delight Khrushchev 
more. 

For we have a United Nations, with 
imperfections to be sure, but a U.N. in 
which the Soviet Union has had to re- 
sort to a veto on 100 occasions, while 
we have never had to resort to a veto 
at all. We have a United Nations which 
the Soviet Premier has bitterly attacked 
on numerous occasions as U.S. con- 
trolled. A United Nations the Commu- 
nists have never been able to control or 
subvert to their own use. 

Yet, say the extremists, abandon it to 
the Communists. 

Stop all foreign aid, the self-styled 
patriots say. Not some, not most, but 
all: military and economic. Let us stop 
helping to maintain 2 million free world 
troops on the perimeter of the Soviet 
Union, the patriots are really demand- 
ing. Let us write off every nation of the 
world as unrestricted fair game for the 
Communists, they are really saying. 
And if these countries need help in es- 
tablishing military, and political and 
economic stability, let the Communists, 
or somebody else, provide it, they are 
really saying. 

Repeal the income tax, they say. Not 
cut taxes, repeal them. And repeal our 
national defense, in the process. 

Abandon NATO, they say. For the 
Birch leader has said: 

With regard to that brainchild of Dean 
Acheson, godchild of Harry Truman, and 
eventual ward of Dwight Eisenhower, we 
have repeatedly insisted for years that it was 
probably the biggest—and certainly one of 
the most expensive—hoax in all human 
history. 

Abandon NATO, they say—and leave 
Europe to the whim or mercy of the 
Soviet Union. 

It is an amazing paradox that the 
rightwing extremists find the same pro- 

and organizations to be subversive 
that the leftwing extremists find to be 
the “tools and weapons of the Wall 
Street imperialists,” as witness Commu- 
nist Party literature on our mutual secu- 
rity programs and NATO. 
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Of late I have been receiving letters 
from Birchers and their fellow travelers 
calling for removal of American troops in 
Vietnam. And I have also been receiv- 
ing letters from Communists, leftwing- 
ers, and their fellow travelers calling for 
precisely the very same thing. 

No, much as the fright peddlers, the 
rightwing extremists, and the Commu- 
nists may desire such mutual goals, 
America is not going to bow to their dic- 
tates. 

Let us, by all means, debate, as rea- 
sonable and rational and realistic people, 
the successes and failures of the United 
Nations and foreign aid. 

But let us not do it on the basis of 
childish slogans or on the inane premise 
that they are Communist programs 
adopted by a Communist or pro-Com- 
munist Government in Washington, 

Our policies—American policies—are 
open to question and debate—as they 
must always be. 

I am a Republican—and I shall con- 
tinue to question the cold-war policies 
of a Democratic administration and fight 
those I consider unwise. 

But both political parties—Republi- 
cans and Democrats—have the best in- 
terests of the country we love in mind 
and heart. 

I wonder, however, about the fright 
peddlers and the followers of an organi- 
zation whose founder has declared: 
“Democracy is merely a deceptive phrase, 
a weapon of demagoguery and a peren- 
nial fraud.” 

Clutching at half-truths and down- 
right falsehoods, the fright peddlers 
fabricate hoaxes, as we have seen, which 
frighten Americans and divert their at- 
tention from the real menace. They 
sow suspicion and hatred. They attempt 
to undermine faith in Government, its 
institutions, and its leaders. They 
preach resistance to the laws of our land. 
They degrade America and Americans, 
and do it as well as—or better than— 
the Communists do. 

Yet, their followers—and even some 
honest conservatives—continually ask 
me: Why do I keep berating them, in- 
stead of the Communists? 

I loathe and despise communism and 
Communists. By voice and by vote, all 
of my adult life I have attacked them 
and opposed. 

I expect the hoaxes and the spreading 
of hysteria, the sowing of suspicion, and 
the denigration of our Government, in- 
stitutions, and leaders from the camp of 
the enemy, communism, but not from 
fellow Americans. 

I shall always fight the big lie, the 
smear, witch hunts, anti-Catholicism, 
anti-Semitism, racism of any kind— 
which are not the hallmarks of conserva- 
tism, but are the trademarks of com- 
munism and fascism. 

I am concerned about rightwing ex- 
tremists, not because of the noise they 
make, which, as with the vile Commu- 
nists, is out of proportion to their size. I 
am concerned because they are, after all, 
Americans, not agents sworn to alle- 
giance to a foreign power. 

Astonishingly to me, I sometimes get 
letters from avowed Birchers who furi- 
ously deny their leader has ever charged 
the Central Intelligence Agency is Com- 
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munist controlled, or that Dulles was a 
Communist, or that NATO is a Commu- 
nist planned hoax. 

And I find it equally hard to believe 
that the followers of the fright peddlers 
are all wholly oblivious to the anti- 
Semitism, anti-Catholicism, and out- 
right racism of many of their “saviors.” 

I am going to read a letter of the kind 
which arrives now and again. I cite the 
letter not to “prove” that all rightwing 
extremists are bigots or that a majority 
are; I really do not know how many are, 
perhaps very few. 

I cite it merely to show that this type 
of person, the follower of Myron Fagan 
and Gerald L. K. Smith, has often found 
a new, “respectable” home in an extrem- 
ist rightwing group that denies being 
bigoted. 

The letter, from Westminster, Calif., 
reads in part: 

Sms: I am writing you again just to state 
that you can ignore me but you are sure not 
being ignored, your latest blast at Americans 
in the John Birch Society is just more evi- 
dence of your support of communism. I am 
a member of the Birch Society and I know 
many other members and every one of them 
are decent Americans who are interested in 
constitutional government and free enter- 
prise and a real education for their children, 
and who mean to have it in spite of the grip 
that Jew communism that you 3 has 
on our country and Government. * * 

On this law by superior force that is called 
integration what do you think is going to be 
gained by that, the Jew press, radio, TV, 
and papers all scream the law of the land, 
who do you think believes it * . If you 
want integration let's start with the Jew 
schools. And synagogues * * +, 

When are you going to stand up like a 
white man. 


That is more than enough to illustrate 
my point—and to complete this autopsy. 

My conclusion is simply this: Perhaps 
10 percent of the 60,000 letters I receive 
each month fall into the category of 
fright mail. 

This mail flies in the face of a clear, 
stern, and pertinent warning from a 
great and dedicated American, J. Edgar 
Hoover, in February 1962. Mr. Hoover 
then wrote in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association: 

Today, far too many self-styled experts on 
communism are plying the highways of 
America, giving erroneous and distorted in- 
formation. This causes hysteria, false 
alarms, misplaced apprehension by many 
of our citizens. We need enlightenment 
about communism but this information 
must be factual, accurate and not tailored 
to echo personal idiosyncrasies. To quote 
an old aphorism: We need more light and 
less heat. 


Can these cruelly swindled victims of 
the fright peddlers be shocked into a re- 
appraisal of their swindlers and be re- 
claimed as valuable and effective con- 
tributors in the fight against the real 
enemy? I do not know. But I believe 
it is time such an attempt be made. 

Perhaps I am naive about this. Yet I 
feel there must be some—and they be- 
long to both political parties—who can 
be persuaded to join the ranks again of 
sensible and decent anti-Communist, 
pro-Americans devoted to defending our 
Nation against defilement of both the 
extreme left and extreme right, here and 


abroad. 
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America has enough immediate and 
deadly dangerous enemies, without man- 


distinguished 
senior Senator from California on his 
statement. I believe that most people 
in America do not realize the extent to 
which the mail of Members of the Senate 
and the House refiects fear, frustration, 
and ignorance, with respect to what is 
going on in America. ; 

If I may add to what the distinguished 
Senator has said, to me one of the most 
pathetic facts is that the extreme right 
wingers, if we may call them that—at 
least, the fear peddlers, and that is what 
they are, more than anything else— 
cause in the hearts and minds of many 
people a fear and frustration which are 
more dangerous to the morale and real 
interests of the United States than any- 
thing else. They are doing more dam- 
age to the morale of the United States 
8 Mr. ey has been able to 

o to date. This damage constitutes a 
ral hazard. 

If I may relate one personal expe- 
rience, last fall I was honored by being 
chosen to be a delegate of the United 
States to the United Nations. It was 
astounding and surprising the number 
of letters I received which were extreme- 
ly vituperative and bitter, and which 
castigated me in the most severe terms 
for even consenting to serve my own 
country as a delegate to the United Na- 
tions. These letters are in my office. I 
say to the senior Senator from Califor- 
nia that they constitute as big an in- 
dictment of what is happening as do 
some of the records and some of the 
letters he has read here. 


senior 
Senator from Colorado performed a high 
service to the American Government and 
the American people when he was one 
of our representatives in the United Na- 
tions. He is a patriot. He served this 
country in war, overseas. He serves his 
country in this Chamber. He served 
this country in what the late Arthur 
Vandenberg called the “Town Meeting of 
the World.” 

I speak on this with deep feeling, and 
can only pledge to my colleagues in the 
Senate my undying support in this 
struggle. 

The Senator has done a great job. Yet 
he has taken abuse from people who were 
misinformed and who, if they had their 
own way, would isolate our country. In 
this new era in which we live, isolation 
is impossible. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator very much. He is 
absolutely correct, of course, that isola- 
tion is impossible. If we are ever to 
achieve a world of order and peace, we 
will have to do it through some organi- 
zation. The world is too big and too 
complicated today to do it through uni- 
lateral treaties or even multilateral 
treaties. 

What are we to do? Are we to destroy 
the United Nations and then bufid up 
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another organization in trying to found 
à world of order and peace? 

To me, that is unthinkable. I only 
wish it were possible for the ordinary 
American to have access to some of the 
letters the Senator has received and that 
I have received. Never a mail goes by 
that a letter of the type that he has read 
is not received by us. 

As an illustration of how widespread 
this has become, I can only say that peo- 
ple will make the statement that they 
heard such and such said over the radio, 
or that they heard the Reverend So-and- 
So or Mr. So-and-So say this or that 
over the radio, and in that way it be- 
comes gospel to them. 

I know that some people will take the 
statements that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has quoted, and will say, “This is 
what Senator Kucuet said on the floor 
of the Senate. You will find it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Therefore, it is 
the truth.” 

They will quote it as the Senator’s 
words even though the Senator quoted 
the remarks. They will say it must be 
the truth, because the Senator from Cali- 
fornia said it on the floor of the Senate. 
So much for that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am sorry that I was not in the Chamber 
to listen to all of the remarkable speech 
made by the Senator from California. 
I congratulate him on his exposé of the 
kind of letters that he and the Senator 
from Colorado have mentioned. Those 
letters are not confined to Republicans 
alone. We too get them on this side of 
the aisle. 

When an organization in this country 
brands as a Communist or as a Commu- 
nist dupe a person of the stature of the 
former President, General Eisenhower, or 
the late Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, who I believe was one of our 
great Secretaries of State, or his brother, 
Allen Dulles, the former Director of CIA, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, or others in 
that category, every decent and right- 
thinking man should stand up and be 
counted against that kind of slander and 
that type of organization. 

I have been receiving this type of mail. 

Sometimes it makes me quite angry. 
One can only hope that fairness, knowl- 
edge, and decency will prevail. I have 
an abiding faith in the great majority 
of the American people that common- 
sense, decency, and understanding will 
prevail with them. 

These fringe groups are so dogmatic 
that would try to brand as Communist 
dupes the military genius of the Second 
World War, Gen. George Marshall; a 
former President, General Eisenhower; 
the brothers Dulles, and many other out- 
standing and patriotic Americans. 

I congratulate the acting minority 
leader, the distinguished Senator from 
California and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Colorado for their remarks this 
afternoon. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, no one 
has greater respect for the majority lead- 
er than those of us who are on the floor 
now, particularly the Senator from Colo- 
rado. No one could ever doubt his great 
Patriotic spirit, which he has demon- 
strated in every way whenever it was 
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required to be demonstrated. His words 
are very much appreciated. They are 
evidence of our unity on this subject, and 
show that we are united on this subject, 
rather than divided. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to state again, as I have stated on 
many occasions, that the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], to- 
gether with his colleague, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], served as 
delegates to the United Nations in an 
outstanding manner. The Senate is 
very proud of the many contributions 
which they have made to the welfare, 
the security, and the well-being of our 
country. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to add my congratulations to our 
distinguished friend from California. I 
have noted with special interest one sen- 
tence in his statement, which reads: 

It is disgusting to find self-appointed 
saviors, whether infantile or cunning prey- 
—_ profitably and psychotically on the fears 
of Americans in the name of anticommu- 
nism. 


It should be pointed out that this 
danger is creeping up on the blind side 
of Americans. Almost every American 
is opposed to communism. However, it 
is important that we do what the Senator 
from California has done in speaking 
out against those who would spread hate 
and plant the seed of suspicion in the 
hearts of men. The thing to do is to 
take on the rascals frontally, as the 
Senator has done, and speak out against 
organizations like the Birch Society— 
and not every member of the Birch So- 
ciety necessarily feels that way—and 
speak out, not only here on the floor of 
the Senate, unchallenged, but also in 
campaigns, as he has done, where it 
can be a political danger to do so. That 
is where it counts. The Senator from 
California has done that, as have the 
Senator from Colorado, the Senator 
from Minnesota, and others, including 
myself. 

In speaking out in this way, we are 
ready to take the consequences. That is 
where it really counts. It is a dramatic 
demonstration of our unity in opposition 
to this kind of imposition on the feelings 
of the American people, by people who 
might just as well have as their goal the 
destruction of our society. 

When this sort of thing begins, it does 
not stop. It goes on and on, and can 
be directed against Jews, Catholics, 
uns Japanese, Mexicans, or anyone 

se. 

Ispeak with deep feeling, and can only 
pledge to my colleagues in the Senate my 
undying alliance in this struggle. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from New York. I am eternally grateful 
for his comments. We need to be united 
against the continuing menace and 
danger which communism poses to the 
freedom of this country and freedom all 
over the globe. But the time has come 
when we must demonstrate to the Amer- 
ican people that the purveyors of hate, 
particularly the purveyors of hate for 
profit, need to have the finger pointed 
at them. That is the kind of record the 
Senator from New York tMr. Javits] and 
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the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
have made. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the Senator from California. 


OPERATION MOHOLE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
about to speak on a subject to which I 
referred last week, and which I expect 
to explore in considerable detail during 
the following week. Last year I dis- 
cussed at great length on the floor of the 
Senate and in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations particularly, a project of the 
National Science Foundation known as 
Mohole. This particular name derives 
from a Yugoslav whose name is Moho- 
rovicic. He did some exploratory work 
with respect to the earth and the earth’s 
mantle. Two or three years ago the 
National Science Foundation authorized 
preliminary work on a project which im- 
mediately became nicknamed Mohole. 

What is the purpose of Project Mo- 
hole? Project Mohole is intended to 
pierce the earth’s crust. By this opera- 
tion, scientists hope to learn exactly how 
the earth was put together. 

Huge sums of money have been spent 
in space exploration, and really the only 
justification that has ever been made 
for that. work is that it is hoped that 
something will be learned about the 
structure of the universe. 

If Project Mohole can be accomplished 
successfully, the chances are very great 
that our scientists will learn even more 
about the composition of the earth and 
how it came to be a part of the great 
universe than will ever be learned from 
one or two explorations in space. Per- 
haps this statement is a little too expan- 
sive, but the possibilities for extending 
our knowledge about the earth through 
Project Mohole are almost limitless. 

In 1961, the National Science Founda- 
tion made a public pronouncement to 
various persons in the United States 
that it intended to start Project Mohole. 
In July the National Science Foundation 
called a meeting at which there was a 
large attendance. At the meeting, cer- 
tain criteria were established for those 
who would participate in the project. 
Much of this information was placed in 
the Recorp last year with respect to dis- 
cussions on Mohole. The offering that 
was made by the National Science Foun- 
dation is also in the RECORD. 

What were the elements of the offer- 
ing? First, it was desired to have some 
group which had scientific know-how 
make an offering to the National Science 
Foundation to take charge of the project, 
manage it, and accomplish it. 

Second, the Foundation indicated that 
it would give preference to some com- 
pany which did not want a management 
fee for its work. 

Third, the Foundation said that those 
who undertook the project would have to 
demonstrate considerable experience in 
similar scientific work and have the ca- 
pability of designing all tools and struc- 
tures, 

Lastly, the Foundation said it was in- 
terested in management. ` 
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The proposal was set forth in some 15 
points. 

As a result of the invitation, many per- 
sons attended the meeting. Neverthe- 
less, one firm, Brown & Root, of Texas, 
did not appear, nor did any of its repre- 
sentatives attend the meeting. Not only 
did Brown & Root not appear at the 
meeting on July 27; it never had any con- 
tact with the National Science Founda- 
tion until September 5. Brown & Root 
was not on the original invitation list of 
the National Science Foundation and had 
no representative present. But many 
qualified representatives of other com- 
panies appeared and eventually sub- 
mitted bids on the project. 

Some time later a screening committee 
was appointed in the National Science 
Foundation. As a result, there were two 
screenings of all the contractors, from 
which Socony Mobil Oil Co. and a group 
associated with it, and Shell Oil Co. and 
a group associated with it, Global Marine 
Exploration, came out first. Brown & 
Root came out fifth one time, and third 
another time. 

All this information has been ably 
documented by the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHEL] and also by Mr. 
John Averill, of the Los Angeles Times, 
who dug into the subject at that time 
and discovered that a real mistake was 
being made under the guise of science. 
As a result of the two screenings, there 
was doubt for a long time as to just who 
would be awarded the contract. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchl] then sent a letter to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. In effect, the 
GAO gave a clean bill of health to the 
final selection by the National Science 
Foundation. I questioned Dr. Waterman 
and various other members of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation at great length 
in the hearings on the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation bill for fiscal 1963. 
I showed to my own satisfaction, and I 
am sure to the satisfaction of most peo- 
ple, that Brown & Root had not satisfied, 
except to a very small degree, any of 
the criteria established by the National 
Science Foundation for those who would 
perform the work of Mohole. 

When we consider going down from a 
ship through 22,000 or 23,000 feet of 
water and planting a drill stem in a hole 
in the ocean, and drilling from there, 
some of the problems and complexities of 
the project can be understood. 

It means, first of all, taking a ship to a 
certain position and maintaining it in 
that position. It means devising entirely 
new concepts of drill stems and bits. Ft 
means designing new drill stems, because 
present drill stems could not support 
such a weight. It means designing new 
drills. It means designing new ways of 
entering and reentering. So it can be 
seen that many new problems arise. 

We would all have thought it would 
be natural that someone who had en- 
gaged in drilling deep wells would have 
been selected for Operation Mohole. I 
am not critical because one company or 
another company was selected; but one 
of the criteria was that whoever was 
selected must have in-house scientific 
capability. This is all documented in the 
hearings. Even then, Dr. Waterman was 
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not satisfied that Brown & Root had such 
scientific capability. 

At this time the facts are as follows: 
After some 9 or 10 months, Mohole has 
reached a point where I believe it can 
correctly be called a fiasco. It has been 
under review by a committee of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the Board 
of Directors of the Foundation. I do not 
know what the result of the review is, 
because, unfortunately, the National 
Science Foundation officials will not di- 
vulge to me—even though I am on the 
subcommittee which passes on the ap- 
propriation of funds for it, and even 
though its officials know of my interest 
in it—the results or the progress of the 
work in which it engages. 

So a year later we find that the man 
who originally was designated by Brown 
& Root—and that was one of the original 
factors in the selection—has since been 
removed from the Mohole project, and 
has been moved, I believe, to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
construction near Houston, Tex. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose at 
this time to do as I will do next week 
and in the weeks to come—namely, point 
out, not 1, but 50 wrong roads taken 
with respect to this project. I believe I 
am justified in doing that. This project 
may not be the largest mistake the 
United States has ever made; but it was 
a $46 million mistake last year, when we 
appropriated the first funds which 
started the Brown and Root contract. 
Now it has increased to at least 50 per- 
cent more than that; and, in my opinion, 
and I made this statement last year— 
before we are through with it, it will cost 
the United States $100 million. $100 
million is still a great deal of money— 
at least, in my opinion. 

The opportunities arising from Mohole 
to obtain greater knowledge are almost 
limitless. That situation is what aroused 
my first interest in it, several years ago, 
and it is what sustains my interest in 
it now. I have talked with 9 or 10 
prominent scientists in the United States, 
whose names I shall not divulge at this 
time, who feel unequivocally that this 
project is a fiasco. They laugh at the 
results obtained and they laugh at the 
direction in which it is going. 

Mr. President, my purpose in dis- 
cussing this matter today is twofold. 
First, I wish to call to the attention of 
the Senate and to the attention of the 
people of the United States the fact that 
this program has started in a wrong 
direction. We must pull it back, and 
begin again, even though $2 million or 
$3 million has been spent—and I believe 
that approximately that amount has 
been spent up to this time. Certainly 
it is better to lose that amount of money, 
and to start afresh in a direction which 
we know will give us a reasonable chance 
of success, rather than to pour more 
money on top of the money already 
spent. 

My second reason for speaking of this 
matter today, in addition to calling the 
attention of the Senate and the atten- 
tion of the American people to this 
fiasco, is that I fully believe the United 
States will advance in proportion to the 
extent to which it develops its basic re- 
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search—not merely applied research, 
in which some principle already discov- 
ered is put to use. The American people 
have always — readily to applied 
research; but basic research is most im- 
portant, for in that field it is possible 
to find new and most important scien- 
tific principles and facts. To the extent 
that we explore that area, our country 
will advance and will lead the world, 
particularly the Russians, in scientific 
achievement. 

Because I feel so strongly that at the 
present time we are on entirely the 
wrong road, and because I feel. that we 
have to make a success of this effort, 
and because I feel that the payoff in 
terms of knowledge for the benefit of 
man can be so great, I call this matter 
to the attention of the Senate; and I 
hope all Senators will give it some 
thought, so that later this spring, when 
it becomes an issue, they will be able to 
have the advantage of having thought 
about it and having some of the facts 
available to them. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 


ADVERSE EFFECTS OF IMPORTS OF 
MANUFACTURED WOOLEN GOODS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, not 
only my own State of New Hampshire, 
but also many other States, have been 
adversely affected by the mounting pres- 
sure from imports of manufactured 
woolen goods. In January of this year, 
imports of wool manufactures from the 
United Kingdom were 768,000 square 
yards. The figures for March, which be- 
came known yesterday, show an increase 
to over 2 million square yards. Im- 
ports from Japan, which were 2.3 million 
square yards in January, rose to 4.2 mil- 
lion square yards in March. And im- 
ports from Italy have risen from 1.4 mil- 
lion square yards to the whopping total 
of 5.6 million for the month of March. I 
have prepared a table to show January, 
February, and March totals for 29 leading 
wool-exporting nations, as reported by 
the Bureau of the Census. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ep- 
monpson in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, this 
is extraordinary pressure, which reveals 
that the principal exporting nations 
have exercised not the slightest bit of 
restraint in seeking to stabilize the wool 
trade. Should woolen imports continue 
to double and redouble, they will provoke 
in this country a rash of protectionism 
which could jeopardize the entire round 
of negotiations under the 1962 Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. It simply cannot be argued 
that strong executive action on behalf 
of our vital wool industry would cast 
doubt on our good faith in the coming 
negotiations. There are already several 
disturbing signs of a revival of protec- 
tionist sentiment on the part of Common 
Market countries. I hope that 
we shall not sacrifice the interest of our 
domestic woolen industry in futile grons 
to keep alive the buoyant optimism of 
1962. The exclusion of Great Britain 
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from the Common Market and the 
disastrous turn of European Economic 
Community agricultural tariff policy are 
portents of an attitude that cannot be 
appeased by refusing to act on wool. 
Strong representations about the in- 
creases in wool imports must be made, 
in order to show that the United States 
does not mean to neglect its basic inter- 
ests when far-reaching decisions about 
the future of world trade are made. 
Exurstr 1.—U.S. general imports of wool 
manufactures except floor coverings, 
January, February, March 1963, Bureau of 
Census figures for selected countries 
[Quantity totals in square yards by country 
of origin] 


January | February} March 


— 20, 253 20, 176 19, 697 
6, 080 4,211 2,949 
— 8. 5, 892 
246, 449 1. 294. 148 848.750 
4, 156 39, 499 112, 268 
11,075 5,971 10, 683 
8, 025 7, 953 7, 154 
33, 418 9, 572 21, 866 
768, 520 |1, 953,289 | 2, 168, 719 
13, 024 20, 658 15, 671 
47,338 85, 492 129, 879 
220,480 | 318,014 493, 338 
347,893 | 459,300 284, 915 
78,704 | 107,285 158, 523 
21, 258 26, 839 36, 135 
58, 517 77, 448 94, 162 
2, 574 7, 007 2,072 
38, 260 26, 501 46, 692 
47,711 13, 063 11,023 
364, 519 2, 362, 339 | 5, 559, 829 
21, 536 33, 459 20, 880 
43, 126 70, 938 30. 597 
5, 290 3, 394 30, 642 
12,716 9, 427 16, 057 
1 123, 157 231, 200 
6,057 12, 752 

586, 428 | 4,220, 689 

339, 525 | 1, 521, 983 

63, 954 136, 239 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, many 
Senators are concerned about safeguard- 
ing the integrity of the Government pro- 
curement process. With Federal pro- 
curement awards running in excess of $25 
billion a year, it is imperative that the 
Government receive the maximum re- 
turn in goods and services. My own 
State of New Hampshire experienced a 
dramatic loss in Department of Defense 
prime contract awards, which fell from 
$104 million in the fiscal year 1961 to $59 
million in the fiscal year 1962. It did 
not take me long to discover that busi- 
ness competition, rather than equity of 
distribution among the States, deter- 
mines the allocation of Government pro- 
curement awards. 

With the thought that New Hamp- 
shire’s experience might benefit others 
concerned with their State’s share in 
procurement, I should like to describe 
the Government Procurement Oppor- 
tunities Conference held at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire on March 
29, 1963. One of the greatest prob- 
lems faced by small business, and also 
by some large businesses, is the dif- 
ficulty in securing information about 
Government contracts. It was to rectify 
this information gap that I sponsored a 
1-day conference, in cooperation with 
the University of New Hampshire and an 
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advisory committee of local industrial- 
ists. Many information problems were 
overcome; and, in addition, New Hamp- 
shire firms learned a great deal about 
the subcontracting programs of the lead- 
ing New England prime contractors. 
Government agencies added numerous 
firms to their bidders lists, and prime 
contractors made dozens of worthwhile 
contacts with new sources of supply. 

As a followup to the conference, the 
New Hampshire Department of Re- 
sources and Economic Development will 
serve as an information agency to dis- 
tribute printed materials and news items 
about Federal Government procurement 
opportunity. 

I would like at this time to acknowl- 
edge the help of the Office of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Thomas D. Morris, 
and in particular Dr. Robert F. Stead- 
man, the Economic Adjustment Adviser, 
and Mr. Richard W. Webb, principal ad- 
viser for small business. I am sure that 
Members of the Senate or the House of 
Representatives who would like to ar- 
range similar conferences would find 
these men, and the representatives of all 
the agencies concerned with procure- 
ment, very helpful indeed. 

In the long run, Mr. President, it is the 
development of educational institutions 
and research capability that determines 
a State's share, not only in procurement 
opportunity, but in the technological 
revolution that is transforming Amer- 
ica’s economic life. Our conference 
ended with an excellent address by Mr. 
John C. Green, Director of the Office 
of Technical Services in the Department 
of Commerce. He described the new 
Engineering Extension Service proposed 
as part of the President's Civilian Indus- 
trial Technology Program. I whole- 
heartedly support this significant effort 
to spur our faltering progress in the de- 
velopment of civilian technology and the 
other programs described by John Green. 

I ask unanimous consent that a de- 
scription of our conference organization 
and Mr. Green’s address, “Government 
Programs in Support of Industrial Tech- 
nology,” be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PROCUREMENT CONFERENCE ORGANIZATION 

PLANS 


1. PLANNING AND SPONSORSHIP 
The small business advisers in the office 


past conferences which 
can be used to guide in conference planning. 
The Department of Defense will designate 
a coordinating officer who can supply helpful 
advice to local sponsors. The more special- 
ized the conference subject matter is, the 
more necessary it may become to invite 
government participants from Washington 
headquarters offices. For the New Hamp- 
shire conference, it was considered more de- 
sirable to invite local representatives from 
regional offices, to permit personal followup 
and take advantage of local knowledge. 
Sponsorship may be assumed by the State 
industri 


ence, after Federal participation has been 
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arranged by Senator McIntyre’s staff, the 
University of New Hampshire agreed to act 
as host to the conference through its exten- 
sion service and a bipartisan advisory com- 
mittee was appointed to foster interest 
among local industries, labor unions, indus- 
trial planning departments, chambers of 
commerce, and universities. 


2. PUBLICITY 


With several months’ advance notice it 
becomes possible to use the industrial press 
to publicize the meeting. State industrial 
newsletters and the Department of Com- 
merce’s Commerce Business Daily are very 
helpful news media. The conference will be 
news for chambers of commerce, labor 
unions, mayors, a great variety of industrial 
associations, and regional associations. Prior 
to the New Hampshire conference an invita- 
tion from the advisory committee and a letter 
from Senator MCINTYRE were given wide dis- 
tribution using the State's own list of indus- 
tries. The Senator's State office worked al- 
most full time for 2 weeks to make sure that 
all interested persons were aware of the con- 
Terence. 


3. PARTICIPATION AND PROGRAM 


The New Hampshire conference served a 
varied group of attendees, numbering about 
200. The program would be modified for a 
longer conference or if more were expected 
to attend. 

Preliminaries: (1 p.m.): Gov. John W. 
King welcomed the participants and Mr. 
John F. Rowe, Commissioner of the New 
Hampshire Department of Resources and 
Economic Development explained the pro- 
gram. For an audience largely unfamiliar 
with the nature of government procurement, 
a 30 minute explanation of how to se- 
cure bid information, what makes for suc- 
cessful bidding, set-asides, and various 
aspects of performance, discharge, and pay- 
ment would be useful. An industrial coun- 
selor, attorney, or corporate official familiar 
with government procurement would be a 
logical choice as a speaker. 

Panels: (2 p.m.): The purpose of panel 
discussions is to convey more specialized in- 
formation in a manner that will promote a 
sympathetic understanding of government 
requirements and the needs of industry. 
The New Hampshire conference provided 
panels for both research-intensive indus- 
tries and conventional manufacturing, as 
the former experience special problems in 
inspection, procurement officer relations, 
and specifications. 

The panel on research-intensive industries 
might cover the following topics: securing 
bid information, use of Defense Documenta- 
tion Centers, the use of government-owned 
patents, security, patent, and technical 
know-how clauses, inspection and specifica- 
tion problems, charging research to the 
contract, and subcontracting. It is recom- 
mended that representatives of large con- 
tractors be named to the panel as well as 
the following agencies: National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, the Military 
Departments, Atomic Energy Commission. 

The panel on conventional manufactures 
might cover the following topics: the Fed- 
eral Supply Classification, sale of govern- 
ment surplus property, Federal and Military 
Qualified Products Lists, securing bid infor- 
mation, labor clauses, subcontracting, Small 
Business Administration programs, State 
procurement, and the selection of product 
areas where a firm can be competitive. The 
following agencies might be represented: 

Defense Supply Agency, 


Engineers, 

for International Development, General 
Services Administration, Federal Housing 
Administration, Area t Ad- 
ministration, Small Business Administration, 
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Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sion, Department of Labor. 

A separate panel on research and develop- 
ment would not be concerned with research 
as a preliminary to product development, a 
subject covered by the other panels. A re- 
search panel can provide information for 
independent research firms, and university 
departments which may be interested in re- 
search grants and contracts. Among the 
subjects which might be covered are patents, 
security, and technical information clauses, 
consultants and sub-contracting, the duties 
of the scientific officer, salary charging prac- 
tices, task orders and special contract 
clauses, and research proposals. Among the 
Government agencies that might be re- 
quested to participate are: the Department 
of the Interior, National Science Foundation, 
National Institutes of Health, the Military 
Departments, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Department of Commerce. 

A question which arose in planning the 
New Hampshire conference was whether 
panelists should simply explain their agen- 
cies or, instead, proceed according to an out- 
line of topics. The latter method was found 
to be far more satisfactory in sustaining in- 
terest and conveying information. The se- 
lection of a panel discussion leader for each 
group is of critical importance. He can de- 
velop an outline and discuss each panelist’s 
presentation with him in advance. It is 
also desirable to prepare a report of each 
panel, to assist in evaluating the conference 
and to send to industries that were not rep- 
resented. 

The counseling period (3:30 to 5:30 p.m.): 
Each prime contractor, Government agency, 
and commercial buyer (e.g., Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.) was provided with a counseling 
table in a large hall where materials could 
be distributed and individual contracting 
difficulties explained. Two hours were al- 
lotted for these consulting sessions and they 
were a very worthwhile feature of the 
conference. 

During the counseling period, a separate 
discussion was convened for local govern- 
ment officials, labor union representatives, 
the press, and those with a more general 
interest in the proceedings. A film de- 
scribing the work of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration was shown, followed 
by a discussion of New Hampshire’s plans 
for economic development. This discussion 
was led by Mr. John F. Rowe, commissioner 
of New Hampshire's Department of Resources 
and Economic Development, The following 
outline is suggested for a program of this 
kind: 


History and characteristics of the State in- 
dustrial community, State plans in educa- 
tion, local and State efforts on behalf of 
industry, how new industries seek locations. 
What are the State’s advantages and dis- 
advantages, export promotion, agriculture, 
special projects? 

CONCLUSION 


After an afternoon of discussion, a ban- 
quet was served, to which all participants 
were invited. As no charge may be made for 
attending a Government conference, the 
advisory committee decided to pay for over- 
head out of the dinner fees. The banquet 
provided a worthwhile opportunity to deepen 
acquaintances made during the day, and a 
welcome opportunity to entertain the Gov- 
ernment participants as guests of the ad- 
visory committee and the University of New 
Hampshire. The president of the university, 
Dr. John McConnell, served as toastmaster. 
Senator McIntyre introduced the speaker, 
Mr. John C. Green, Director of the Office of 
Technical Services in the Department of 
Commerce. His address, “Government Pro- 
grams in Support of Industrial Technology,” 
served as an especially fitting conclusion to 
the day. 
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GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS IN SUPPORT OF 
INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 
(By John C. Green) 

The first reaction of many to the title of 
my talk must be—why do we need any gov- 
ernment programs beyond a quick reduction 
in taxes and Federal spending? Let me agree 
at once that a tax reduction can provide 
powerful support to improved technological 
practices in industry. I will cover this in 
some detail later. But first let me sketch 
in the impacts of science and technology 
upon our society. Then I hope to point out 
the need for positive efforts to encourage 
private industry to improve its productivity 
and to innovate because these are major 
ways by which additional plant investment 
is created, jobs are made, the gross national 
product is created, and the economy grows. 

Let us consider the Federal investment in 
science and technology which since 1950 has 
grown from 1 billion to nearly 15 billions. 
It is estimated that next year this figure 
will rise further by at least a billion with 
no plateau in sight. This means that today 
about 15 cents on every tax dollar is going 
to support a scientist or an engineer, to con- 
struct scientific facilities, or to underwrite 
the performance of federally sponsored ex- 
periments. Science and technology are based 
upon the intellectual efforts of trained 
people, and it has been estimated that 3 
out of 4 of the Nation’s innovators are 
now working on projects chosen by Govern- 
ment agencies and directed to Government 
objectives. 

Now it can be argued that this is good, 
since it contributes to increased efficiency 
of the Federal Establishment, helps us keep 
ahead of the Russians, creates many jobs, 
and pumps money into the economy. It is 
certainly true that parts of Florida. Texas, 
California, and your neighboring State, 
Massachusetts, are experiencing booms as 
engineering projects and scientific facilities 
are assigned to these locations. But what of 
large sections of the country which are not 
sharing in this scientific upsurge? Here we 
are finding serious dislocations as existing 
technical personnel migrate to the glamour 
areas on both coasts. 

For example, how long can a State like 
Kansas maintain good schools and univer- 
sities to educate their best young people 
when over 90 percent of the Ph. D.'s leave 

as soon as they get their diplomas in 
their hands. Recently there was an intel- 
lectual emigration from East to West Ger- 
many, and the Berlin wall was a result. The 
States of the Middle West are losing many 
of their trained people to other parts of 
the country, but they cannot take such 
stern measures. 

Another facet of this problem is the rela- 
tionship between military and civilian sci- 
ence within industry. We like to think of 
Government and private enterprise as operat- 
ing in two parallel spheres with clear lines 
of separation; however, in many large, 
medium, and small companies today these 
lines are blurred or no longer exist. I am 
thinking of companies whose major, in fact 
sole customer, is a military procurement 
agency. These firms are particularly 
susceptible to the cold wind of technolog- 
ical change. If they fail to get an impor- 
tant research and development contract or 
if the military sponsor's interest shifts from 
their product to another, such as from 
bombers to guided missiles, they are in seri- 
ous difficulty. ; 

Every day the newspapers report the impact 
of Federal agency decisions on electronic 
and aviation companies which fall into this 
class. Then there are other companies, more 
fortunately placed, which have added a mil- 
itary technical ‘capability to their normal 
civilian manufacturing organization. . 
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These firms would appear to have the best 
of both worlds the support of Government 
in probing the unknown and the civilian 
capability of transferring the new discover- 
ies into commercially valuable products and 
processes. In fact, it has been argued that 
our whole effort in reaching the Moon may 
be justified in the amount of new civilian 
innovations which are created as by- 
products. This may be true; the communi- 
eations satellite, Telstar, and the Improved 
weather forecasting by satellites are notable 
examples. However, [ must point out that 
the transfer of a new scientific discovery 
from a noneconomic to an economic en- 
vironment is not simple, quick, nor auto- 
matic, Let me illustrate by example. If 
we want to hit the Moon, Mars, or Venus, 
we need the most delicate, precise, and per- 
fect guidance mechanism that the scientists 
and engineers can visualize and construct. 
Technical performance is the quality sought, 
price is secondary. 

It makes little difference if the gyroscopes 
which stabilize the mechanism cost $1,200, 
$12,000, or even $120,000 since the entire 
success or failure of the space shot rests 
upon the accuracy of performance. Now let 
us try to transform this sophisticated, com- 
plex technology to a civilian environment— 
say stabilizing the spin of a commercial 
washing machine. Here the item must cost 
less than $12, and preferably $1.20 if its use 
in a marketable product can be justified. 
As you can see, a good deal of redesign, cost 
cutting, and performance compromise is 
essential in any such technological transfer. 
But this is not the whole story. Many of us 
tend to think that superior technology will 
reach the market automatically. This 
ignores the large number of practical man- 
agement decisions and company actions 
which must take place before any new tech- 
nology can be brought into commercial use. 

Let us suppose that our new gyroscopic 
stabilizer is not going to be inserted as a 
substitute for a conventional stabilizer in an 
ordinary washing machine. Instead it is to 
be the nucleus of a new product put out by 
either a new or an existing company. What 
must management undertake? First, they 
must provide the engineering skills to de- 
termine the material specifications and to 
make the product. Then capital equipment 
must be purchased and installed in the 
necessary production facilities. Suppliers 
are required in order to procure materials. 
When these are accomplished, the firm is 
capable of production, but how about the 
customer? Here small scale sales under 
controlled conditions are often involved. 
These may include a number of marketing 
approaches and advertising methods. The 
results of these market surveys must be 
studied and then used to correct or modify 
the engineering, the production, the adver- 
tising campaign, and/or the distribution 
channels. At all times, management must 
face and answer the question—Will the in- 
troduction of the new product bring suf- 
ficient profits to justify the risk? It is only 
realistic to recognize that many times man- 
agement will decide upon good grounds to 
reject the new technology in favor of the 
old and established product. 

So far I have pointed out that the Federal 
support of science, while necessary in today’s 
society is not completely beneficial. Further 
its benefits are not shared equally by all 
sizes of firms, nor all parts of the country. 
Now, the answer is not to throw numbers of 
scientists and engineers out of work by cut- 
ting out existing Federal programs. The 
international situation does not permit such 
drastic action; thus what we need is to de- 
sign supporting programs which encourage 
private firms to accelerate their own scien- 
tific efforts and to take as much advantage 
as possible of the work performed by the 
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many thousands of scientists and engineers 
who are working for the Government. 

In preparing this talk I made three rough 
breakdowns of areas in which the Federal 
Government has, or is developing, such sup- 
porting efforts. The first is education since 
in the last analysis industry will not be able 
to take advantage of the new technology 
unless it has an ample supply of trained 
people. Next comes finance since the cost of 
introducing the new technology is often high 
and the profits postponed. This leaves a last 
group that I might call general or all others. 
This category is devoted to diffusing known 
technology through a number of cooperating 
services. 

Back to breakdown No. 1—education. Re- 
cently the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, a group of internationally famous 
scientists and engineers, pointed out that the 
fields of engineering, mathematics, and the 
physical sciences are absorbing six out of 
seven research and development dollars and 
the services of at least three out of four of 
all the Nation's scientists and engineers. In 
addition, they observed that engineering, 
mathematics, and the physical sciences pro- 
vide the technical basis for much of the in- 
dustrial aspects of worldwide economic 
competition. This Committee then recom- 
mended four goals. 

1. To increase the number of doctor's de- 
grees awarded each year to reach 7,500 by 
1970. (I should mention that in 1960, 3,000 
such degrees were awarded.) 

2. To increase the number of students who 
complete a full year of graduate training in 
these 3 sections of 30,000 by the same year. 
(I believe the number achieved in 1960 was 
12,000.) 

8. To develop new centers of. educational 
excellence and to strengthen the existing 
centers. (The argument here is that if we 
reach the projected manpower goals, the 
existing institutions will not be able to ab- 
sorb them.) 

4. Last, to locate the new centers in a 
manner to serve all geographic areas more 
effectively. (This of course is to keep all 
sectors of the country intellectually and eco- 
nomically vigorous.) 

The National Science Foundation of the 
Federal Government is moving fast to re- 
spond to this Committee’s recommendations. 
For example, yesterday they announced over 
2,200 new awards in 2 fellowship programs. 
For the 1963-64 academic year the Founda- 
tion is awarding 1,300 cooperative graduate 
fellowships; in addition they will provide 
over 900 summer fellowships for graduate 
teaching assistants which will permit them 
study and research. 

About 170 colleges and universities pre- 
sented applications for these awards. I 
looked over the list of recipients in the 
hope that I would find New Hampshire gen- 
erously represented. Dartmouth has sev- 
eral; the University of New Hampshire has 
a smaller number, but other States have 
many more. When I mentioned this fact 
to Foundation personnel, they reminded me 
that a substantial number of research grants 
go to colleges in New Hampshire, and these 
also produce knowledge and help train per- 
sonnel, For example, at Dartmouth, Dr. 
Inoue is doing pioneer work on living cells, 
and Dr. Heyl is investigating the spawning 
habits of Atlantic salmon and rainbow trout. 
At this university, the Foundation made a 
grant of $50,000 to help establish the com- 
puter center and recently an additional 
$20,000 to augment its facilities. 

My next category is finance. The private 
inovator with an invention, with or without 
a patent, usually needs more money than 
he or his friends can raise. To some degree 
the small company suffers the same prob- 
lems. As many of you know, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has special lending 
authority designed to help out in these situ- 
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ations. Normally one has to apply first toa 
bank or other legally approved institution. 
If funds obtained this way do not fully meet 
the need, the Small Business Administration 
may join with the private agency in a par- 
ticipation loan providing the proposition 
looks good. If the bank declines the risk, 
S. B. A. may consider a direct loan providing 
the borrower can put up adequate collateral. 
These devices did not fully meet the need 
of fledgling companies seeking to grow, and 
in 1958 the Congress authorized the creation 
of the Small Business Investment Companies. 
These are licensed and regulated by the 
Small Business Administration. They get 
financial assistance from that agency and 
in turn provide either a straight loan, equity 
financing, or convertible debenture financ- 
ing. The Small Business Administration and 
the Small Business Investment Companies 
are expected to take a particular interest in 
new companies which promise to bring new 
developments to the market. 

That is one service; however solution of 
the financial problem is not simply a matter 
of loans. Often tax relief may be a more 
persuasive device. As you know, the tax 
bill which the President sent to the Congress 
this year is designed to provide additional in- 
centives and investment by increasing the 
rate of return to a company after taxes. As 
I understand it, the President's proposals 
would reduce the normal rate of tax on the 
first $25,000 corporate income from a 30 per- 
cent to a 22 percent rate. It would also re- 
duce corporate tax rates from 52 to 47 
percent by 1965. In addition to this in- 
centive which is planned for all firms, there 
are two specific provisions with respect to 
research and development. Section 174 of 
the Internal Revenue Code which now per- 
mits a taxpayer to deduct research and de- 
velopment expenditures when made or to 
capitalize them at his option would be lib- 
eralized to include expenditures for depre- 
clable equipment used for research and 
development. The rules for claiming a de- 
duction on this provision would require that 
the equipment be used exclusively in re- 
search and development and that it be 
specialized equipment, not assets for gen- 
eral purpose use. The second provision is 
especially designed to encourage research in 
small business. Here depreciable equipment 
which is used in research and development 
at least 50 percent of the time is eligible for 
deduction as a current expense. 

Now let me inventory briefly the category 
of general governmental services. I have 
pointed out the difficulty of finding civilian 
products and processes in military and space 
research. To a degree I have exaggerated the 
problem. There are a number of instances 
in which the technological transfer has been 
successful and there are additional cases 
awaiting a successful entrepreneur who will 
take the discoveries and create the market. 
Here are a few simple examples: 

One of the most effective fire extinguish- 
ing agents on the market today is a civilian 
byproduct of military research and develop- 
ment. It is Bromotrifluoromethane. This 
agent is used not only by the Army, but is 
carried by most commercial planes, It also 
can be used as an effective, safe, hcusehold 
fire extinguisher. The U.S. Army Mobility 
Command's Engineer Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, Va., devel- 
oped the agent to meet the military need 
for a more effective means of fighting pe- 
troleum fires in the Arctic as well as at 
normal temperatures. Essentially nontoxic 
and usable at temperatures of 65 degrees 
below zero, Bromotrifluoromethane is much 
more effective than methyl bromide for ex- 
tinguishing fires, 

It can be used also in other applications. 
When it is mixed with flammable anes- 
thetic, such as cyclopropane, it can prevent 
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deaths from explosion and allow more free- 
dom in operating room techniques. It also 
can be mixed with oxygen or nitrogen or 
helium to produce an atmosphere which will 
support life satisfactorily, but not allow 
combustion of any type to take place and, 
thereby, enable many hazardous industrial 
operations to be performed safely. This item 
is now being manufactured by a number of 
companies. 

Potable water, or rather the lack of it, is 
a problem of growing concern as the popu- 
lation increases and industrial water require- 
ments expand rapidly. Along with conserva- 
tion of natural resources, various means of 
obtaining potable water from sea water and 
inland brackish waters are being studied, 
investigated, and tested. One of the most 
common methods of obtaining potable water 
from saline sources is distillation, but one of 
the problems has been controlling scale de- 
posits on heat exchange surfaces that reduce 
the heat transfer rates. 

The U.S. Army and the Department of the 
Interior have developed a calcium sulfate 
seeding technique that has been found ef- 
fective in the control of scale, and may be 
applicable to areas of the country which 
may have to rely on brackish surface or well 
water for its water supply. This technique 
has been referred to variously as the sludge 
method or internal stabilization technique 
for scale control. Basically, the theory of 
this calcium sulfate seeding technique is 
the affinity of the precipitating scale-forming 
compounds for a surface of a compound 
having a similar crystalline structure. In 
this technique, scale forms on the seed crys- 
tals in suspension and is blown down con- 
tinuously from the plant. The calcium sul- 
fate seeding technique is one of two methods 
recommended for scale control in a brackish 
water conversion plant at Roswell, N. Mex., 
and it also has been recommended for the 
control of scale in the sea water conversion 
plant at Freeport, Tex. 

Removing old paint or enamel from furni- 
ture or other items, preparatory to repaint- 
ing, is often a slow and tedious job even 
with the use of commercial products de- 
signed to help remove it in one easy ap- 
plication. Army research and development 
has developed an organic stripper that re- 
moves paint and enamel from any type sur- 
face within 4 to 5 minutes and leaves no 
residue. 

Considered superior to any commercial 
product in numerous tests and applications, 
the stripper is so formulated that it softens 
and penetrates the paint or enamel and 
releases a gas which lifts the film from the 
substrata. The stripper contains detergent 
emulsifiers so that the loosened, partially 
dissolved, paint film can be flushed off with 
water to leave a clean, smooth surface. Non- 
flammable, it can be applied to any surface 
by either brushing or spraying. A specifica- 
tion has been prepared, and the organic 

_stripper may now be prepared and offered 
for sale commercially. 

My ent is concerned with provid- 
ing a channel for information such as this 
to the industrial community, and each week 
we receive hundreds of new scientific dis- 
coveries which we pass on to business firms 
for their imaginative application. We also 
cooperate with the Space Agency in seeking 
to promote civilian applications of their 
findings. While we all perceive special prob- 
lems in finding commercial counterparts for 
the complex and exotic devices needed in 
space, this has not deterred NASA from de- 
signing new communication mechanisms. 
For example, they have contracted recently 
with the A. D. Little Co. in Cambridge and a 
number of other capable research organi- 
zations to ferret out attractive inventions 
and communicate them to companies with 
the capability of civilian production. 

I have referred earlier to the financial sup- 
port provided by the Small Business Admin- 
istration. In addition, they have a Products 
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Service which is essentially a communica- 
tion channel between inventors and manu- 
facturers. The SBA “Products List Circular“ 
lists and describes patents issued to private 
inventors or Government agencies which can 
be licensed by interested firms. The SBA 
Office boasts that a number of new com- 
panies have been started by this device and 
that many established manufacturers have 
found new products. 

My own Department, disturbed by the im- 
balance between military and civilian re- 
search, is proposing to the Congress a new 
approach generally termed civilian technol- 
ogy. This activity is headed by the Assistant 
Secretary for Science and Technology, Dr. 
Hollomon. He was until recently manager 
of engineering research at the General Elec- 
tric Co. His plan has two prongs: It seeks 
to identify major industries where lagging 
technology is contributing to economic diffi- 
culties. Examples of such industries are 
textiles, machine tools, and foundry prac- 
tices. Here the Department proposes to get 
the views of the industry itself on needed 
research and to place research contracts di- 
rected to the solution of these problems. The 
work will be carried out primarily at uni- 
versities. It is thought that the university 
environment is preferable for this work, since 
at a university the training of future engi- 
neers is an essential component. Thus the 
projects will assist in developing trained spe- 
cialists who will be capable of transferring 
to these industries and creating new appli- 
cations in an industrial environment. Un- 
fortunately, most of our scientists and en- 
gineers are now attracted to the glamorous 
fields of space and defense, thus indirectly 
contributing to the slowing down of techno- 
logical innovation in the older and more 
conventional industries. 

Next in Dr. Hollomon’s bag is a program 
directed to the diffusion of known science and 
technology through the Nation's engineering 
schools and extension services. State uni- 
versities, land-grant colleges, and private 
universities have the engineering talent, fa- 
cilities, and reputation needed to bridge the 
gap between the great and growing reservoir 
of scientific knowledge and the small firms 
who find it difficult to identify and absorb 
those fractions which can improve their pro- 
ductivity and products. This program is 
still in the planning stage; the hope is to 
place several pilot contracts with State uni- 
versities which would permit the Department 
to develop sound Federal-State mechanisms 
and channels of communication before at- 
tempting any national endeavors. 

So far I have been describing Federal pro- 
grams which cover a wide spectrum of science 
and technology. There are others, fairly 
limited in scope, which also make industrial 
contribution. For example, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department ot the 
Interior works in close collaboration with 
the New England fishing industry. The 
Office of Coal Research is endeavoring to im- 
prove the competitive position of coal and 
thus help the economic life of such States 
as Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Then 
there is the Office of Saline Water which 
is tackling the very difficult problem of de- 
salting water. Their headache is to bring 
the cost of the processes in line with the 
cost of obtaining water from reservoirs or 
wells. The importance of this job is dimly 
understood today, but it may be vital to in- 
dustry success 25 years from now as our 
population grows, the urban spread con- 
tinues, and industrial demands for water 
expand. 

I cannot conclude my inventory of Federal 
efforts without reference to intangible efforts 
of Government in support of industrial tech- 
nology. For example, the National Bureau 
of Standards, another division of the Com- 
merce Department, is the world’s foremost 
Measurement laboratory. The whole con- 
cept of mass production is built on accurate 
measurement and precise reproduction. As 
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industry works in new materials and demands 
closer and closer tolerances, the Bureau 
must keep in the forefront. In this con- 
nection the Bureau calibrates the instru- 
ments and measurement apparatus of in- 
dustrial organizations. In general, NBS 
calibrates the master standards of a com- 
pany, and these are used to check the work- 
ing standards within the company. Last 
year, NBS performed almost 140,000 cali- 
brations for Government and industry. 
‘These range from gage blocks, to thermome- 
ters, to radiation detection instruments, and 
a host of others. 

Standard samples are also available from 
NBS. These are samples of chemicals, ores, 
metals, ceramics, radioactive nuclides, etc., 
certified as to chemical composition or prop- 
erties. About 500 different standard samples 
are now available. Last year, NBS sold more 
than 66,000 samples to industry and Govern- 
ment. Such samples are valuable in quality 
control work, and in checking the accuracy 
of instruments and in verifying analytical 
techniques. The fees charged for standard 
samples and calibrations help support the 
cost of providing these services. This is by 
no means a description of the National 
Bureau of Standards’ role in support of in- 
dustry. It is merely a glimpse of how one 
quiet Government laboratory collaborates 
with private firms to improve the perform- 
ance of products and increase consumer 
satisfaction. 

And let us not forget the U.S. Patent Office, 
which is also attached to the Department 
of Commerce. It is the American patent 
system which to quote Abraham Lincoln— 
“The patent system added the fuel of in- 
terest to the fire of genius.” Practically 
speaking, in our competitive society most 
firms are unwilling to risk the hazards of 
new product introduction without the 
limited statutory monopoly afforded by the 
patent grants. The U.S. Patent Office is 
striving to keep abreast of the heavy de- 
mands placed upon it by undertaking re- 
search and development directed to com- 
puter storage and retrieval of pertinent facts. 
The task of matching old knowledge to new 
ideas is extremely complex, and we do not 
anticipate short run accomplishments; how- 
ever, the job is being attacked vigorously in 
tone with the capabilities of private elec- 
tronic developments. 

I should mention one last intangible that 
attracts a good deal of attention in the 
press, especially in Washington. This is the 
Government’s attitude with respect to the 
division of patent rights between the pri- 
vate company contractor and the Govern- 
ment sponsor. One school of thought, led 
by Senator Lone of Louisiana, argues that 
since taxpayer dollars finance the research, 
the Government should take title and dis- 
tribute the findings to all. Another, and 
equally vigorous group, claims that the Gov- 
ernment should take only a license for Gov- 
ernment purposes and leave the commercial 
rights with the organization best qualified 
to put them to use—the private contractor. 
Hearings on this topic have taken place at 
most of the recent sessions of Congress. Re- 
cently, the President’s Science Advisor, Dr. 
Jerome Wiesner, proposed a middle ground 
which on balance favors the latter theory. 

Dr. Wiesner observes that “there are many 
circumstances in which a strong case can 
be made to permit the contractor to retain 
exclusive rights for nongovernmental pur- 
poses.” He then goes on to state that “such 
circumstances most clearly arise in the situ- 
ation where the work is in an area where 
the contractor has an established non- 
governmental commercial position and has 
demonstrated technical competence indi- 
cated by know-how, experience, and patent 
position. For example, consider the case of 
a pump manufacturer who has, over a pe- 
riod of years, invested considerable private 
resources in the development of new tech- 
niques for pumping fluids. In the course 
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of research and development for the Federal 
Government in developing a pump for liquid 
fueled rockets, the contractor draws on his 
extensive background and know-how. Does 
the possibility that the improvement in the 
pump may have potential for commercial 
uses require the Government to obtain title 
to patents on the improvement?” 

Dr. Wiesner’s formula would permit the 
contractor to keep the rights in such cases. 
If the Congress accepts his views, I believe 
their action will provide needed reassurance 
to industry and will give industry an addi- 
tional incentive to collaborate with the 
Government agencies. 

This inventory of programs and policies 
covering such diverse agencies as the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue may appear loose and disjointed. 
Frankly, this must be so because the mis- 
sions of the agencies themselves are so dis- 
tinctly different. Nevertheless there is a 
thread running through all of these efforts 
which may encourage those who feel that 
too often the units of the Federal Govern- 
ment operate at cross purposes. In this 
case, there is a clear recognition that in 
today’s society, and increasing hereafter, that 
if we are to keep competitive with the Com- 
mon Market countries and Japan, if we are 
to have the new products to satisfy con- 
sumer wants, if we are to have the necessary 
investments in new plants and facilities, 
and if we are going to get additional jobs 
our growing population needs, we must look 
to civilian innovation carried out by 
industry. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION HAS 
NO JURISDICTION OVER RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to take a few moments of the time 
of the Senate to comment on the activi- 
ties of the Federal Power Commission 
relating to rural electric cooperatives. 

I was astounded to learn that the 
Federal Power Commission recently has 
moved in the direction of exercising ju- 
risdiction over the rural electric coop- 
eratives. I am informed that 22 coop- 
eratives have been identified by the 
Commission staff as subject to regula- 
tion by the Commission. There are in- 
dications that this is only a first step in 
the direction of applying the regulatory 
provisions of the Federal Power Act to 
the rural electric cooperatives. 

I have watched with great interest the 
renaissance of the Federal Power Com- 
mission in the field of electric power. 
Chairman Swidler has called attention 
to the fact that the authority of the 
Commission in this field has long been 
dormant. He has stated that, upon tak- 
ing office, he found the entire matter of 
power rate regulation was being handled 
by a staff of four employees tucked away 
in one of the agency’s natural gas 
branches, and that administration of 
whole segments of the Commission’s au- 
thority was in a state of suspense. 
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I commend him for his stated inten- 
tion to breathe life into the regulatory 
functions of the Commission. I will 
support the appropriations needed to 
make the Commission’s regulation of the 
electric power industry meaningful. The 
Federal Power Commission is an arm of 
the Congress, and I believe that this arm 
should be given the muscle it needs. 

But I do not propose to stand by and 
see this muscle employed where it is not 
needed and where it was not intended to 
be used. 

The REA program has produced as 
much real benefit for our Nation per dol- 
lar of investment as any other activity 
of the Government. But 4 years ago I 
was deeply involved in helping protect 
the REA, one of the most successful of 
our Federal programs, from people who 
were busy arranging for its extinction. 

The attack came from a rather un- 
usual quarter—the Cabinet official, who 
was in charge of it. If the then Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—Mr. Ezra Benson— 
had had his way, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration would have passed 
into limbo. When Mr. Benson could 
find no one on either side of the aisle in 
either branch of the Congress who would 
even introduce the legislation he sent up 
here, legislation to raise the interest 
rate, he rigged up a regulatory appara- 
tus. This apparatus superimposed 
upon the REA organization another layer 
of supervision or regulation within his 
own establishment. If this had gone 
unchallenged, the agency and its pro- 
grams would have been suffocated. 

I sponsored a bill with Representative 
Met Price, of Illinois, which would have 
freed REA from the hands of its would- 
be regulators. The Humphrey-Price bill 
passed both Houses by very substantial 
margins. On April 29, 1959, the Senate 
overrode the President’s veto of the bill 
by a 64 to 29 vote. It later failed to 
overcome the veto in the House by four 
votes. But REA survived and prospered. 
It continues today to perform admi- 
rably the job entrusted to it by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr, GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Iam very much in- 
terested in and very sympathetic with 
the view which my distinguished col- 
league from Minnesota is expressing. 
The REA is one of the most useful and 
important activities of our Government. 
As we know, its origin resulted from the 
imaginative and creative policies of 
President Roosevelt a little more than a 
quarter century ago. 

In Alaska the REA’s now number 12, 
and others are making applications. 
In Alaska the REA's have, as elsewhere, 
performed invaluable servce. They have 
brought electricity into regions which 
otherwise would not have it. 

While this has been going on, there 
have been persistent efforts on the part 
of certain interests to try to cripple the 
REA's, to destroy them, to increase the 
interest rates they now enjoy, and other- 
wise to curtcil their activities. 

I wish to enlist my services with those 
of the Senator from Minnesota to pre- 
vent anything such as that from hap- 
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pening. In my judgment it would be a 
disaster for the American people. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I thank my good 
friend from Alaska. I know of his keen 
interest in the building of the REA’s and 
what this now means to a growing econ- 
omy, such as that in Alaska. 

The Senator well states the necessity 
for our keeping a friendly and watchful 
eye on the activities of the REA’s so that 
those activities are not restricted or crip- 
pled, in the light of the new demands be- 
ing made upon the Rural Electrification 
System. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator may 
recall, although I think it was somewhat 
prior to his public service, that in the 
1920's a tremendous propaganda cam- 
paign was started by the Insull interests 
to subvert public opinion, to the effect 
that all public power was evil, socialistic, 
and un-American. The campaign en- 
gaged in a farflung subversion of news- 
papers, public forums, universities, text 
books, and public opinion sources of all 
kinds. Of course, it blew up with the 
collapse of the Insull and other utility 
empires as a result of their extravagant 
and unsound methods of financing char- 
acteristic of their day. 

That was fully exposed in a major in- 
vestigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the record of which comprised 
about 90 volumes. The investigation 
originated with such friends of public 
interest as Senators George Norris, Tom 
Walsh, Bob LaFollette, and others in the 
Senate at that time. 

The same practices are now being re- 
newed. Full page advertisements in var- 
ious magazines, by the so-called invest- 
ment utility companies, decry any efforts 
on the part of municipalities or States 
to indulge in public ownership, which is, 
of course, a free choice which they have 
a right to make. They likewise con- 
demn the rural electric cooperatives. 

We must be vigilant that this same 
campaign does not gather sufficient mo- 
mentum to destroy the REA’s, which is 
one of its objectives. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The effort to limit the activities of 
REA continues year after year, but, for- 
tunately, the experience and the record 
of the REA prevail as a counterbalancing 
force. Therefore, the support of the 
Congress for the REA continues. I have 
the privilege of serving on the Committee 
on Appropriations. I formerly served on 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. I intend to do all I can to see that 
this fine agency of our Government is 
given the means, the manpower, and the 
technicians to do this job for rural Amer- 
ica for an agriculture which is changing 
every day and which requires greater 
amounts of power, and, indeed, for those 
areas of our Federal Republic where the 
extension of REA facilities and lines con- 
tinues to be a pressing need. 

Mr. GRUENING. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota aware whether or not the cost 
of full-page advertisements which now 
appear almost constantly in the maga- 
zines, decrying public power, is charged 
back to the consumers of the so-called 
investor-owned utilities through in- 
creased rates? That was the case with 
respect to the earlier activity. I remem- 
ber that one of the propagandists for 
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Mr. Insull, addressing a group of fellow 
propagandists, said, “Never mind the ex- 
pense. The public pays the expense“ 
meaning that the public pays for the ad- 
vertising propaganda in the rates it pays 
for electricity. 

I found that a very useful phrase to 
use as the title of a book I wrote on the 
subject, “The Public Pays,” which sum- 
marized the facts in the 90 volumes 
of the Federal Trade Commission's find- 
ings showing how the public paid. If 
that is still so, it behooves those of us 
who want to preserve the REA’s to be 
vigilant in this respect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator re- 
calls to my mind his book, which was 
an excellent one, and also recalls to my 
mind what he has referred to on the 
subject of advertising. I am happy to 
report to him that in the State of Minne- 
sota a friendly, constructive, and cooper- 
ative relationship exists between the 
private utilities and the REA’s, and our 
REA’s continue to grow and expand. 
This has taken a good deal of time, and 
has required some enlightened business 
leadership on the part of a few of our 
business leaders in the field of private 
utilities, and a good deal of alertness and 
vigilance on the part of our REA lead- 
ers. I think the Senator knows what 
I mean. 

Mr. GRUENING. Since the Senator 
from Minnesota has entered public life 
the State of Minnesota has been in- 
creasingly vigilant in behalf of the pub- 
lic interest. A similar situation of pub- 
lic versus private power conflict does not 
exist in Alaska, for the reason that the 
great majority of electricity in the mu- 
nicipalities is furnished by public power. 
In the one or two cities in which the 
utilities are privately owned, they serve 
satisfactorily, so there is no conflict such 
as has disturbed other sections of the 
Union. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I want to direct attention to what 
is being undertaken by the Federal 
Power Commission in the effort to es- 
tablish regulatory jurisdiction over the 
REA’s. 

Mr. President, when Congress estab- 
lished the regulatory powers of the Com- 
mission in 1935, it meant those powers 
to be used for the protection of the con- 
sumers of and the investors in the com- 
mercial power industry. ‘These were 
legislative powers which were delegated 
to the Commission. For the purpose of 

protecting consumers, we gave the Com- 
mission jurisdiction to regulate the rates 
charged by public utilities for electric 
power moving in interstate commerce. 
For the purpose of protecting investors, 
we gave the Commission jurisdiction over 
securities issued by these public utilities. 
The Federal Power Act is silent as to 
consumer-owned, nonprofit, cooperative 
electric associations financed by a sister 
agency the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

The Rural Electrification Act makes 
no reference to the Federal Power Com- 
mission. I have researched the legisla- 
tive history of that act and am convinced 
that it never was intended that the re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to that agency 
in the executive department be shared 
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with or reviewed by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 
his 1935 Executive order establishing 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
and the Congress, in its 1936 enactment 
giving REA its statutory existence, did 
not in any degree divide or water down 
the sole responsibility of that agency for 
fostering and financing the electrifica- 
tion of rural America. 

The record shows the exact opposite. 
On March 5, 1936, when the Rural Elec- 
trification Act was being debated here 
in this Chamber, Senator George W. 
Norris, the sponsor and champion of the 
bill, stated: 

In this proposed legislation we are giving, 
and we necessarily must give, if we are going 
to make a success of the measure, in my 
opinion, almost unlimited discretion. 


This statement followed an earlier 
one made by Senator Norris in discuss- 
ing the assignment of responsibility for 
loan decisions as between the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
and again I quote: 

The judgment of the Rural Electrification 
Administrator is the judgment that would 
prevail. 


But there is more direct and more 
persuasive evidence that the Congress 
did not intend that the responsibility 
be divided between the REA Administra- 
tor and the Federal Power Commission. 

The rural electrification bill, as report- 
ed from the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, carried an amend- 
ment that would have required the REA 
Administrator to share with the Federal 
Power Commission the statutory func- 
tion of making studies, investigations, 
and reports concerning the condition and 
progress of rural electrification. In the 
Senate debate on this amendment on 
February 26, 1936, Senator Norris stated 
this amendment was offered because a 
Federal Power Commission report which 
approved the bill called attention to the 
fact that the Commission had jurisdic- 
tion to do some of the things the bill pro- 
posed to have REA do. Objection was 
made to the amendment by Senator King 
of Utah as “an attempt to yoke together 
two unequal factors.” Senator King 
stated: 

I do not understand it is their function to 
inquire into rural electrification or the bene- 
fits to be derived therefrom or how rural 
electrification may be effectuated in any of 
the States. 


On March 4, 1936, the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The act establishing the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration was stripped 
of any reference to the Federal Power 
Commission. I see no reason why the 
Federal Power Commission should now 
seek jurisdiction under the Rural Elec- 
trification Act merely because the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has jurisdiction 
over electric rates of the commercial 
utilities and has jurisdiction to protect 
the investors in those particular utilities. 
We are now discussing, in the field of 
the REA’s, consumer-owned, nonprofit 
cooperatives. We are not talking about 
commercial, profitmaking operations in 
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which there are bonds and securities held 
by private investors. The differences 
ought to be quite obvious. 

I respectfully suggest to my friends on 
the Federal Power Commission that they 
cease this empire building and stop mov- 
ing out their arms and hands to touch 
things that were not given to them by 
legislative enactment or Executive order 
under the Rural Electrification Act. 

A careful review of the remainder of 
the debate, of the hearings, and of the 
committee report on the bill finds com- 
plete silence on the question of FPC 
jurisdiction over any other function of 
REA or over its borrowers. 

Further exhaustive review of subse- 
sequent legislative proposals relative to 
regulation of the affairs of REA borrow- 
ers and to supervision over REA lending 
authority fully supports the conclusion 
that there is no evidence of intent on 
the part of the Congress to subject the 
REA Administrator’s administrative dis- 
cretion to review by another agency of 
REA borrowers to regulation by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

On May 11, 1939, in the 76th Congress, 
Ist session, H.R. 6292 was introduced, a 
bill which would have provided for the 
review of REA loans for generating 
plants by an independently constituted 
body in those States where there was no 
State authority having jurisdiction 
thereon. It is crystal clear that if the 
Federal Power Commission was consid- 
ered to have jurisdiction over the issu- 
ance by REA borrowers of securities for 
this purpose, this bill would not have 
been considered necessary or the juris- 
diction of the FPC in this area would 
have been expressly confirmed. No ac- 
tion ever was taken on the bill. The 
Federal Power Commission did not ex- 
ercise this jurisdiction. 

On February 26, 1946, in the 79th Con- 
gress, 2d session, when a committee 
amendment prohibiting use of REA loan 
funds for generating plant loans “unless 
the Federal Power Commission shall first 
certify that there is not sufficient elec- 
tric current available in the area con- 
cerned at reasonable rates” was defeat- 
ed by a rollcall vote of 52 to 21. 

In other words, the intrusion of the 
Federal Power Commission into REA 
matters was again rejected by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The bill was H.R. 5458, the Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1946. 
The floor debate on the committee 
amendment is replete with convincing 
arguments against the extension of FPC 
jurisdiction into this area. 

Senator Shipstead from my own State 
of Minnesota stated in opposition to the 
amendment: 

The cooperatives should be permitted to do 
their own bargaining and be free. They 
should not be required to go to the Federal 
Power Commission and have it come between 
them and the power interests. They can get 
competent engineers to advise them regard- 
ing what is a just rate, based on the poten- 

. The cost can be known. 
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industry, and it saves them a great deal of 
overhead, interest, and so forth. So far as I 
am concerned, I do not wish to have that 
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program interfered with by turning it over 
to a commission in Washington, no matter 
what its name. 


Senator Macnuson may recall his 
words when he spoke against the 
amendment: 

This amendment goes to the very heart of 
the rural electrification program. It means 
that all the rural communities that want 
cheap electricity for the farms would be de- 
prived of their bargaining power with the 
private power companies. 


I agree fully with my colleague’s ap- 
praisal of the effect of FPC jurisdiction 
as opening up new channels of delay 
and obstruction by the interests which 
would use FPC jurisdiction this way. 

I shall only allude to the comments of 
other Senators, some whom are still serv- 
ing in the Senate. 

Senator AEN, in discussing the de- 
lays entailed in the proposed amend- 
ment, said: 

In the meantime, the cooperatives would 
be absolutely at the mercy of the private 
utility companies and would have to pay 
whatever prices were charged them. 


Senator LaFollette, a truly devoted 
supporter of the rural electrification 
movement, stated: 

This specific proposal * * * would ampu- 
tate the right arm of the rural electric co- 
operatives. 


Senator FULBRIGHT characterized the 
proposed FPC amendment as “crippling.” 
Senator HILL spoke of it as “a hobble” 
which would impede and harass the co- 
operatives. 

I am aware that the 1946 amendment 
under discussion involved a form of cer- 
tificate jurisdiction. Some members of 
the Commission, in fact the majority 
including the chairman, now maintain 
that its statutory jurisdiction over secu- 
rities does not include certificate au- 
thority. Others vigorously, and we need 
only read recent news reports to under- 
stand just how vehemently, claim that 
section 204(a) of the Federal Power Act 
does include the equivalent of certificate 
authority since that section requires con- 
sideration of public interest, necessity 
and appropriateness. This is precisely 
what the Senate voted down in 1946. 

If we examine the differences between 
the electric cooperatives for which REA 
has responsibility and the commercial 
public utilities over which Congress has 
given the FPC jurisdiction, it becomes 
quite clear why the former were never 
intended to be placed under FPC regula- 
tion. 

The cooperatives are owned by the 
consumers they serve and regulation of 
their rates is not necessary for the pro- 
tection of these consumer-owners. They 
do not need protection from themselves. 
This cannot be said for the consumers 
of the commercial utilities. 

The cooperatives do not issue secu- 
rities to the investing public as do the 
commercial utilities. The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration which supplies 
virtually all of the capital needed by the 
cooperatives does not need protection 
from its borrowers. This cannot be said 
for investors in utility security issues. 
Review of REA loans by the FPC would 
be unnecessary and unwarranted dupli- 
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cation. It also would supply another 
forum and occasion for court review, 
with the delay and expense attendant 
upon both. 

Who is it that the FPC is trying to 
protect—the investors? The REA is 
protecting the public interest diligently 
and well. 

REA has advanced a little over $4 bil- 
lion to its rural electrification borrowers. 
These borrowers have repaid almost $144 
billion on principal. In addition, more 
than $560 million has been paid as in- 
terest on their loans. The losses to in- 
vestors, to the people of the United 
States, in more than 27 years amount to 
less than $47,500 on two small rural sys- 
tems, one of which was the victim of a 
hurricane. Against this infinitesimal 
percentage of loss, we have a splendid 
record of repayment and the creation by 
rural people of assets now worth far 
more than their $3.8 billion book value. 
The rural people have built for them- 
selves an equity of more than $858 mil- 
lion in these enterprises. Thus, REA 
and its borrowers together provide ample 
protection for the Government’s inter- 
est, while strengthening and increasing 
the investment belonging to the local 
people. 

It would be so easy to outline the great 
economic gain that REA has meant for 
the business community. For every dol- 
lar invested in REA, approximately $6 
is represented in purchases of electrical 
equipment. The electrical equipment 
industry has grown strong in many 
areas, and even rich and profitable, be- 
cause of the expansion of REA. REA 
has strengthened the entire economic 
fabric of the Nation. 

Does the FPC propose to protect the 
interest of the consumer? Why does it 
seek to move in on cooperatives, which 
are—first, last, and always—consumer- 
owned and consumer-controlled orga- 
nizations? Has there been a demand 
from cooperative members for regula- 
tion? Certainly not, for the members 
are the bosses. They are served as they 
wish to be served—with adequate power 
at the lowest possible rates, in terms of 
being able to pay back the principal and 
interest and maintain in good condition 
the distribution or generation facilities, 
or both. 

REA itself has always moved in the 
direction of diminishing control and in- 
fluence over the rural electric systems 
it finances. Each system is encouraged 
to do as much for itself as it can, with 
REA lending technical assistance in 
those areas where the local people do 
not have the experience or the resources 
to deal with complex matters. The ex- 
tent and the limits of REA control are 
spelled out in a loan contract which is 
designed to insure that the loan will 
accomplish the objectives of the Rural 
Electrification Act—which are to bring 
electricity to the maximum number of 
rural people under the principle of area 
coverage—and to insure the repayment 
of the loan. 

The principles of self-help and as- 
sumed responsibility have been priceless 
ingredients in the success which rural 
electrification has had. Thousands of 
rural people have given freely of their 
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time to organize the cooperatives and to 
administer them after they began opera- 
tion. The members read their own me- 
ters and, in some cases, figure their own 
bills, in order to hold down the costs of 
providing themselves with electric serv- 
ice. They participate in the manage- 
ment of their business affairs through 
attendance at annual meetings which 
are held—not in some far-off financial 
center—but close to their homes and 
farms, and in the election of represent- 
atives who serve on the cooperative board 
of directors without salary. This is re- 
sponsible, and responsive, democracy at 
its best. 

One of the great accomplishments of 
the REA system is that literally thou- 
sands of men and women obtain what 
might be called management experience 
by serving on boards of directors, so that 
they are much more able to judge the 
great economic and political issues of 
the day. 

I suggest that anyone who has any 
doubt about the democracy of the rural 
electrification cooperatives should at- 
tend one of their membership meetings. 
I further suggest to my political friends 
that there are no better meetings for 
them to attend, because they will find 
people there who are interested in the 
improvement of their lives, their com- 
munities, and their economy. Those 
people, with their REA’s, are a source of 
strength for this Nation. We want to 
protect the REA’s, and we will do so 
jealously. We do not need the assistance 
of the Federal Power Commission. 

As consumer organizations, the cooper- 
atives are not concerned about building 
up their rate bases to justify higher 
dividends for their stockholders. They 
are free to pass on savings to members 
in reduced rates or refunds of capital 
contributions. And the record shows 
that the cooperatives are doing this in 
increasing numbers. Thus, there is no 
need for Federal Power Commission reg- 
ulation to make sure that consumers 
are not overcharged. 

How ridiculous can one get? They 
need not worry about consumers over- 
charging themselves. The consumers 
are the members, and the members are 
not about to overcharge themselves. 

As I have stated, I want to see the 
Federal Power Commission strengthened 
and furnished with all the funds it needs 
to do a real job of regulating the electric 
power companies over which it has been 
given jurisdiction. I also want to see 
REA and its rural electric systems con- 
tinue their fine work, unhampered by 
unnecessary review and duplication of 
supervision. 

I am putting the Commission on no- 
tice now that it will be expected, before 
taking any further steps in the direction 
of regulating the rural electric systems, 
to come to the Congress—the body of 
which it is an arm—for statutory au- 
thority to so move. I am confident that 
the Congress, as in the past, would reject 
any such proposal. 

I do this because in the previous ad- 
ministration I stood in the same place 
in the Senate and argued against the 
efforts of the then Secretary of Agri- 
culture to impose the authority of his 
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office to meddle with REA. We beat 
him. He was taught a good lesson. I 
do this in the Kennedy administration, 
as one of the President's loyal support- 
ers and, I hope, trusted lieutenants. I 
know that the President of the United 
States is not asking the Federal Power 
Commission to move into the area of 
tampering with the local activities of the 
REA. 


So I say to my friends in the Federal 
Power Commission, “If you feel that it 
is necessary for the Federal Power Com- 
mission to exercise jurisdiction over 
certain activities of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation System, come to Congress and 
propose such a law, or have some Mem- 
ber of Congress introduce a bill. Hear- 
ings will be held on it.” 

I am willing to make the prediction 
that such hearings will result in our 
reaching the same conelusion that other 
hearings caused us to reach, namely, 
that there is no need for Federal Power 
Commission’s jurisdiction over the REA; 
that the REA is doing well; that the 
REA is serving the consumers well, and 
serving the national interest well. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
enough to do in regulating private utili- 
ties and gaslines and pipelines, all of 
which represent a tremendous job and 
which require the Commission's full at- 
tention. 

Iam confident that Congress, as it has 
done in the past, would reject any pro- 
posal in the form of statutory authority 
to extend the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. There is no need 
for a “Parkinson’s law” in the adminis- 
tration of the Rural Electrification pro- 


gram. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. First, I highly com- 
mend the Senator from Minnesota for 
his admirable presentation. I find my- 
self in full accord with his point of view. 

I wonder whether he feels that the 
warning he has served on the Federal 
Power Commission will be sufficient to 
estop them in the effort which he fears; 
because if it is not sufficient, we should 
certainly explore all means by which this 
threat on their part can be obviated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The presence here 
today of the Senator from Alaska and 
his support of my interest in this en- 
deavor will be very helpful. I am confi- 
dent that our friends in the Federal 
Power Commission will take due notice 
of what has been said here today. I have 
attempted to outline some of the legis- 
lative record over the past 25 or 27 years 
relating to REA and the attempts which 
have been made in Congress to extend, 
by amendment, jurisdiction to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Every one of 
those attempts has been defeated. I 
do not believe it is necessary to outline 
the situation in any greater detail. If 
the Federal Power Commission believes 
that the Senator from Minnesota is in 
error; if it feels that the Senator from 
Alaska is misinformed or wrong; it can 
come before the appropriate committees 
of this body and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and present its case. It can 
have some Member of Congress introduce 
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a bill—if it can find any who will do so— 
in an attempt to extend its jurisdiction. 
I am not opposed to the making of such 
an attempt; but I want it to be done 
only by statute, not by an extension of 
jurisdiction by some misinformed au- 
thority which the Federal Power Com- 
mission may think it has. 

What concerns me about regulatory 
agencies is that they have plenty to do 
within their own jurisdictions, Almost 
all of them are understaffed. There is 
plenty to do in the field of regulation of 
utility rates, pipelines, gas production. 

Mr. GRUENING. Telstar rates. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Telstar, yes. Ire- 
call that the Senator from Alaska is in- 
terested in that. 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And other matters. 
I merely suggest that if they seek further 
jurisdiction, they should appear before 
the appropriate committees. I do not 
serve on the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry or the Committee on Com- 
merce; but the members of those com- 
mittees are able—more able than the 
Senator from Minnesota. They will doa 
good job. 

Mr. GRUENING. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota agree that the REA 
under the leadership of Norman M, 
Clapp is one of the bright spots in our 
administrative establishment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do. I think he 
is performing excellent service. Fur- 
thermore, I believe the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is respecting the autonomy and 
independence of REA. There is no po- 
litical tampering with it. It is being 
financed as a independent agency, an 
agency that provides technical assist- 
ance, 

In my judgment, every time we in- 
crease the effectiveness of a self-govern- 
ing body such as a rural electric co- 
operative, we make this a better country. 
We do not need to have the head of gov- 
ernment on everything. Sometimes we 
can do things ourselves. When an entity 
is consumer owned, consumer con- 
trolled, membership owned, member- 
ship controlled, it seems to me there is 
plenty of control to protect the public 
interest. 

Mr. GRUENING. I agree with the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alaska, 


MIAMI HERALD LAUDS AMBASSA- 
DOR DOHERTY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was with great pleasure that I read in 
the Miami (Fla.) Herald of March 12 an 
incisive editorial lauding the perform- 
ance of an old and respected friend, Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, as our Ambassador to 
the new nation of Jamaica. 

Bill Doherty was for 21 years the out- 
standing leader of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers. During that 
time he became a tremendous force in 
the international labor movement. His 
appointment marked the first time in 
history that a representative of orga- 
nized labor had ever been elevated to the 
ambassadorial rank. 
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Events since that appointment was 
made have proved his appointment to 
have been an inspired choice. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record the editorial 
from the Miami Herald concerning Mr. 
Doherty’s remarkable success in the field 
of diplomacy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


For A STRONGER OAS: JAMAICA'S FIRM First 
STEPS 


Still several months away from it first 
birthday, the island nation of Jamaica is ap- 
proaching full membership in the hemi- 
spheric family. 

A Jamaican delegation was in Washington 
the other day to discuss joining the Orga- 
nization of American States. 

N. N. Ashenheim, Jamaica's first Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, said his country is 
deeply interested in membership and a voice 
in important decisions affecting all the 
Americas. 

The step has important implications. It 
marks an easing of Jamaica’s traditional ties 
with the British Commonwealth in favor of 
closer cooperation with the United States 
and Latin America, 

Once in the OAS, and particularly so if 
Trinidad-Tobago follows suit, Jamaica may 
jog Canada into filing its long-considered 
Membership application. Then the OAS 
would be totally representative of the two 
western continents. 

Jamaica's steady drift toward a stronger 
pro-American attitude is credited to the ef- 
fective work of the first U.S. Ambassador, 
William C. Doherty. 

No career diplomat, Mr. Doherty resigned 
as president of the National Association of 
Letters Carriers to accept his sensitive job. 

In Kingston he has found ready acceptance 
and has won the respect of Government and 
people. A recent edition of Newday, a 
monthly magazine devoted to the West In- 
dies, praised his accomplishments. 

Wherever he has spoken,” said the maga- 
zine, “he has struck the same warm, inspir- 
ing note. Jamaica is a wonderful, hospitable 
little island on the threshold of great achieve- 
ment as an independent nation, which the 
U.S. Government stands ready to assist in 
every way possible. 

“Quicker than he probably thought or 
hoped he would, the ex-mailman from the 
United States has earned in Jamaica a new 
name that signifies acceptance Ambassador 
Bil.” 

A happy appointment is starting United 
States-Jamaican relations on a sound foot- 
ing. Jamaica vies with Puerto Rico as a 
bright spot in that sea of trouble called the 
Caribbean, 


FOOD FOR HUNGRY PEOPLE 
SHOULD TAKE PRECEDENCE 
OVER CATERING TO SPORTSMEN 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, back 
in 1916 a convention was signed with 
Canada relating to the protection of 
certain migratory birds which were not 
to be hunted between March 10 and Sep- 
tember 12 in Canada and the United 
States. At the time this treaty was 
signed the agency of our Government 
entrusted with its enforcement was 
the Biological Survey of the Department 
of Agriculture. It was then headed by 
an internationally known naturalist, 
Edward William Nelson. Mr. Nelson 
had for many years been studying both 
the ornithology of Alaska and the Es- 
kimo people and was an expert in both 
those fields. He was an author of a book 
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on the birds of Alaska and he was the 
author of another book on the Eskimos 
of Alaska. No one could have been more 
knowledgeable, Indeed no one was more 
knowledgeable on both the need for pro- 
tection of birds, migratory and others, or 
more knowledgeable on the needs and 
habits of the Eskimos than he. It never 
occurred to him that the convention ap- 
plied to Eskimos taking duci:. for food 
in the late spring as they had from time 
immemorial. At that season of the year 
the other foods needed by the Eskimos 
for their subsistence through hunting 
and fishing are not available. 

The precedent established by Mr. Nel- 
son was followed consistently by his suc- 
cessors in the Biological Survey and by 
his chiefs in the Department of Agricul- 
ture until 1940 when through a govern- 
mental reorganization the Biological 
Survey of the Department of Agriculture 
was merged with the Bureau of Fisheries 
of the Department of Commerce and 
reincarnated in the Department of the 
Interior as the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The head of that new agency and his 
successors, and their chiefs, the Secre- 
taries of the Interior, never departed 
from the practice and policy established 
from the beginning. That is, until 1961. 

In that year a local official of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service stationed in Alaska, 
indeed its chief official, possibly irked 
because many of the functions of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service had been taken 
over by the State of Alaska and possibly 
in the desire to show some activity, took 
it upon himself to interpret the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty and through his sub- 
ordinates caused the arrest of a number 
of Eskimos who were following their im- 
memorial practices of taking ducks for 
food at a season when their other sources 
of food were not available. The matter 
was profoundly shocking to all those 
familiar with the facts and the history. 
The Alaska delegation protested to Sec- 
retary Udall, who at that time, taken 
unaware and perhaps not being fully 
informed, responded that he had no 
choice but to enforce the law. The ques- 
tion that the delegation raised in return 
was “Who interprets the law?” pointing 
out that it had been interpreted by the 
competent and authorized authorities for 
45 years not to apply to individuals, 
whether Eskimos or others in the wilder- 
ness, without food, and obliged as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation to take these 
ducks. 

There the matter has rested for 2 years 
in an uneasy state of fear, anxiety, and 
hunger among the Eskimos in face of 
threats of renewed enforcement and ar- 
rest again being now made by the local 
Fish and Wildlife agents stationed in 
Alaska, and apparently without the 
knowledge of their chiefs in Washington. 

This matter was called to my atten- 
tion when I was in Alaska recently by 
Ray Christiansen of Bethel. Mr. Chris- 
tiansen is a well-known airline pilot. He 
is an Eskimo and also a member of the 
Alaska House of Representatives, having 
been elected from the upper Kuskokwim 
area where he resides and which he 
serves most admirably. He told me that 
the Fish and Wildlife agents were again 
threatening the Eskimos with arrest if 
they were caught shooting ducks for 
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food, and he followed this up with a 
telegram asking my assistance. I sent 
him the following telegram: 

It is my view, which I have publicly stated 
and now reaffirm, that there is no justifica- 
tion whatever for the local agents of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to interpret the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty as it has never been inter- 
preted during the 45 years of its existence 
until they started to do so 2 years ago. 
Since all previous Secretaries of Agriculture 
and the Interior have made clear by their 
nonintervention their willingness to permit 
Eskimos needing ducks for food and taking 
them for that purpose only to do so, I con- 
sider any reversal of such action by local 
officials totally unjustified and see no reason 
why, until an official opinion by a high court 
rules otherwise, that they should not con- 
tinue to do as they always have done. 

Should the Fish and Wildlife agents again 
assume the responsibility of attempting to 
interpret the treaty and to prosecute and 
arrest those following this historic practice, I 
am prepared to stand up beside the Eskimos 
in court and defend them. 

I note that in the Federal Register of 
May 1, on page 4359, under the heading 
“Proposed Rule Making,” is an insertion 
headed by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior and 
signed by Assistant Secretary Frank P. 
Briggs that proposes some amendments 
to the existing regulations. It deals with 
shooting hours for doves and pigeons in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands and 
proposes amendments specifying open 
seasons, bag and possession limits, and 
shooting hours for doves, pigeons, rails— 
except coot—woodcock, Wilson’s snipe, 
waterfowl and coot in Alaska, and cer- 
tain sea ducks in coastal waters along 
certain Northeastern States. I would 
strongly urge that the Department of the 
Interior take cognizance of the situation 
in Alaska and appropriately amend its 
regulations to meet the problem I am 
discussing and particularly take cogni- 
zance of the opinion just rendered on this 
subject by a court in Canada, the other 
signatory to the Migratory Bird Conven- 
tion. The facts thereof are highly perti- 
nent and I herewith cite them. 

In the Northwest Territories of Can- 
ada, an Indian named Michael Sikyea 
was arrested for shooting a duck. He 
was a hungry man, tuberculous, and long 
out of work. His wife and children were 
on relief. He was arrested by a constable 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
and, unable to pay a fine, was impris- 
oned. His shotgun and the duck were 
confiscated. He appealed. 

After an extensive hearing, Judge J. 
H. Sissons, of the Territorial Court of 
the Northwest Territories, rendered a 
lengthy opinion, the essence of which is 
found in the following sentence: 

I find that the Migratory Birds Conven- 
tion Act has no application to Indians hunt- 
ing for food and does not curtail their hunt- 
ing rights. 


The judge added: 

I find the accused not guilty. The ap- 
peal is allowed. The fine and cost paid by 
the accused shall be returned to him. The 
duck and the shotgun of the accused should 
be handed back to him. 


In view of the great confusion, dis- 
may, and damage caused, in my view, by 
the needless and unjustified performance 
by Fish and Wildlife personnel in 
Alaska and the failure of the Interior 
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Department to meet this issue squarely 
and humanely as it was met by its pred- 
ecessors for 45 years, I think the full 
opinion of Justice Sissons merits being 
printed in the Record; and I ask that it 
be included at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IN THE TERRITORIAL COURT OF THE NORTHWEST 
TERRITORIES JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF THE 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 

Her Majesty the Queen, respondent, Michael 

Sikyea, appellant 
(Reasons for judgment of the Honorable Mr. 
Justice J. H. Sissons) 


This is an appeal against a certain convic- 
tion bearing date the 7th of May, A.D. 1962, 
and made by W. V. England, a justice of the 
peace in and for the Northwest Territories, 
at Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories, 
whereby Michael Sikyea was convicted and 
fined $10 plus costs of $4 and in default 3 
days imprisonment, on the charge that he, 
the said Michael Sikyea of Yellowknife, in 
the Northwest Territories— 

“On the 7th day of May, A.D. 1962 at or 
near the municipal district of Yellowknife 
in the Northwest Territories did unlawfully 
kill a migratory bird in an area described 
in schedule A of the Migratory Bird Regula- 
tions at a time not during the open season 
for that bird in the area in the aforemen- 
tioned schedule, in violation of section 5 
(1)(a) of the Migratory Bird Regulations, 
thereby committing an offense contrary to 
section 12(1) of the Migratory Birds Con- 
vention Act, chapter 179 R.S.C., 1952.“ 

The area referred to in the charge is de- 
scribed in schedule A of the Migratory Bird 
Regulations as follows: 


PART XI 


Open seasons in the Northwest Territories. 

Section 5(1)(a) of the Migratory Bird 
Regulations reads as follows: 

501). Unless otherwise permitted under 
these regulations to do so, no person shall 
(a) in any area described in schedule A, 
kill, hunt, capture, injure, take or molest 
a migratory bird at any time except during 
an open season specified for that bird and 
that area in schedule A.” 

Section 12(1) of the Migratory Birds Con- 
vention Act, chapter 179, R.S.C. 1952, reads 
as follows: 

“12(1). Every person who violates any pro- 
vision of this act or any regulation is, for 
each offense, liable upon summary convic- 
tion to a fine of not more than $300 and not 
less than $10, or to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding 6 months, or to both fine and 
imprisonment.” 

This case brings before the court an issue 
which has disturbed and aggrieved the In- 
dians for some years. From time immemo- 
rial the Indians and Eskimos of the North 
and their wives and children have in the 
spring taken migratory birds for food and 
will continue to do so and this has been 
and is necessary for their survival and well- 
being. The effect on the bird population 
is negligible, particularly compared to the 
loss to predators, but it would not matter 
if it were otherwise. 

It is notorious that a few years ago a 
Government official spoke to one of the 
local Indian chiefs and pointed out that 
shooting ducks in the spring was contrary 
to the Migratory Birds Convention. The 
chief asked what was this convention and 
was told it was a treaty between Canada 
and the United States. He then queried, 
“Did the Indians sign the treaty?” The re- 
ply was, No.“ Then“ the chief declared, 
“We shoot the ducks.” 

The Indians have their constitutional 
rights and their own treaty preserving their 
ancient hunting rights. 
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The old chief was on sound ground. There 

is or should be as much or more sanctity 
to a treaty between Canada and its Indians 
as to a treaty between Canada and the 
United States. 

Several witnesses gave evidence for the 
prosecution at the trial de nova. 

Miss Marion Bjornson, a radiographer, gave 

evidence that X-ray plates she took showed 
two small metal objects in the duck in this 
case. 
Constable Paul Robin, of the RCMP 
stated that on May 7, 1962 he was driving 
along the highway some 6 miles from Yel- 
lowknife and saw the accused who was carry- 
ing a 16-gage Stevens shotgun. The ac- 
cused told him he had just shot a duck. He 
saw a duck in a small lake by the highway, 
wounded, and being driven by the wind to- 
ward the shore. He asked the accused if he 
was not aware he could not shoot ducks out 
of season. The accused told him he did not 
know this and that a game warden had told 
him it was all right for him to shoot ducks 
at any time of the year. He said this was 
about 2 years ago. 

The constable seized the duck and the 
shotgun. The duck was a female mallard. 
The accused told him he always thought 
treaty Indians could shoot ducks at any time 
in any part of the Northwest Territories. 
He had been informed that the accused was 
a treaty Indian and he knew he was listed in 
the Band List. 

Ronald Hugh MacKay, an official of the 
Dominion Wildlife Service, was called as an 
expert witness. He identified the bird as a 
female mallard. He said it was hard to tell 
a wild duck from a domestic duck and he 
could not say whether the duck produced 
was a wild duck or not. 

Constable Robin, recalled, testified that 
he knew of no one in the area keeping do- 
mestic ducks except himself. He had some 
at Rae. 

Kenneth Kerr, superintendent of the In- 
dian Agency at Yellowknife, was called by the 
defense. He said the accused was registered 
as a treaty Indian. He contracted TB in 
1959 and was sent to Camsell Hospital in Ed- 
monton. He was returned in February 1961 
as cured. While he was in the hospital, his 
wife and children were on relief. On his re- 
turn the accused was unable to work and 
was put on relief. Before going to hospital 
the accused was a good hunter and trapper. 
Mr. Kerr said it was the policy to encourage 
Indians to hunt and trap. The relief given 
covered basic needs, he believed. The ac- 
cused had been issued welfare meat. 

The accused, Michael Sikyea, gave evidence 
on his own behalf. He had not worked since 
he had TB and hadn't earned a cent. He 
tried to look after his family by fishing and 
hunting. On the day in question he was 
going to mile 17 for rats, taking traps and a 

He took no food with him, intending 
to live off the land from what he shot. He 
had left all the relief food and fish at home 
for the family. He needed food badly. 
This Was the first time he had gone after 
rats since coming out of the hospital. He 
shot a duck, The constable confiscated the 
duck and his gun. He couldn’t go then and 
went home. He couldn't do anything with- 
out his gun. He said he was at Fort Resolu- 
tion and was an interpreter when treaty No. 
11 was signed and the Indians were prom- 
ised they would keep their hunting rights. 

Article I of the Convention declares and 
enumerates the migratory birds included un- 
der the headings: 

1. Migratory game birds. 

2. Migratory insectivorous birds. 

3. Other migratory nongame birds. 

Article II provides for close seasons. 

Article II, paragraph 1, relating to migra- 
tory game birds contains the following: “In- 
dians may take at any time scoters for food 
but not for sale.” 
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It is puzzling that the hunting rights of 
the Indians be preserved as to “scoters” 
particularly. It is not conceding the Indians 
very much, as “scoters” are not a very edible 
bird and are hard to take. 

Paragraph 3 relates to migratory nongame 
birds and provides that Eskimos and Indians 
may take them at any time and thelr eggs 
for food and their skins for clothing but the 
birds and eggs shall not be sold. 

The word “scoters” does not appear in the 
list of migratory game birds in article I and 
there is nothing to indicate what is meant 
by the word. The word used is “scoters” not 
“scoter duck.” Does it mean genus, family, 
or subfamily? 

The American College Dictionary gives the 
following definition of “scoter’’: 

“Scoter: Any of the large diving ducks 
constituting the genera Melanitta and Oide- 
mia, found in northern parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere.” 

The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
gives: 

“Scoter 1674 (origin obsc.): A duck of the 
genus Oidemia, esp. ol, Nigra, a native of the 
Arctic regions and common in the seas of 
Northern Europe and America. Also s. 
duck.” 

The Britannica world language edition of 
Funk & Wagnall's Standard Dictionary gives: 

“Scoter: A sea duck (genera Oidemia and 
Melanitta) of northern regions, having the 
bill gibbous or swollen at the base, especially 
the American scoter, also called coot, or 
scoter duck.” 

The American College Dictionary gives the 
following definition of coot: 

“Coot (1) Any of the adequate birds con- 
stituting the genus fulica, characterized by 
lobate toes and short wings and tail, as the 
common coot of Europe, and (2) any of the 
various other swimming or diving birds, as 
the scoter.” 

The Shorter Oxford: 

“Coot (1) A name originally given vague- 
ly to various swimming or diving birds, often 
to the guillemont.” 

P. A. Taverner, the noted Canadian au- 
thority, in his “Birds of Western Canada,” 
groups eiders and scoters with the sub- 
family—Fuligulinae, Bay, Sea or Diving 
Ducks; the Family—Anatidae, Ducks, Geese 
and Swans; the Order—Anseres. He says as 
to eider: “Though not forming a recognized 
subdivision of the ducks, the elders are suf- 
ficiently similar to warrant special reference 
as a group in a popular work of this kind.” 
He says as to scoters: “The scoters, compris- 
ing the genus oidemia, are large, heavily- 
built birds, and with the eiders the largest 
of our ducks, Scoters are expert divers and 
feed largely on shells and crustaceans.” 

It is possible that the work “scoters” as 
used in the convention means not only the 
genus but the subfamily or the family or 
the order. This would make sense and at 
least raises a reasonable doubt as to what 
ducks are included in the word “scoter,” 
and whether the word as used here is 
synonymous with “ducks.” 

Section 5(2) of the Migratory Bird Regula- 
tions reads as follows: 

“5(2) Indians and Eskimos may take auks, 
auklets, guillemots, murres, puffins and 
scoters and their eggs at any time for hu- 
man food or clothing, but they shall not 
sell or trade or offer to sell or trade birds 
or eggs so taken and they shall not take 
such birds or eggs within a bird sanctuary.” 

It is noted that, unlike the Convention, the 
regulations group scoters with migratory 
nongame birds and that the migratory non- 
game birds which Indians and Eskimos may 
take are not all those mentioned in the Con- 
vention and in the Migratory Birds Conven- 
tion Act. 

The regulations do not contain any other 
reference to “scoters.” The words “scoter 
ducks” do appear in schedule A in the Open 
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Season Tables for Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec. 

Schedule B of the regulations refers to 
“daily bag and possession limits.” It pro- 
vides: “The words ‘ducks’ and ‘geese’ in this 
schedule include all species of ducks and 
geese respectively for which open seasons are 
provided, unless otherwise specified in foot- 
notes.” There is a footnote reading as fol- 
lows: „(k) Except Indians, Eskimos, Metis 
and other persons living by trapping and 
hunting may take 25 daily with no posses- 
sion limit.” Strangely k“ appears only in 
the column, “Rails, coots and gallinules.” 

Assurances were given to the Indians when 
treaty No. 11 was entered into. Henry An- 
thony Conroy, the Commissioner of His Maj- 
esty the King, reported: 

“The Indians seemed afraid, for one thing, 
that their liberty to hunt, trap and fish 
would be taken away or curtailed, but were 
advised by me that this would not be the 
case, and the Government will expect them to 
support themselves in their own way.” 

Treaty No. 11 itself provides: 

“And His Majesty the King hereby agrees 
with the said Indians that they shall have 
the right to preserve their usual vocations of 
hunting, trapping and fishing throughout 
the tract surrendered as heretofore described, 
subject to such regulations as may from time 
to time be made by the government of the 
country under the authority of His Majesty, 
and saving and excepting such tracts as may 
be required or taken up, from time to time 
for settlement, mining, lumbering, trading 
or other purposes.” 

The Honourable Mr. Justice McGillivray, 
J.A., pointed out in Rez v. Wesley, (1932) 58 
C. C. O. 269: 

“It is true that Government regulations 
in respect of hunting are contemplated in 
the treaty but considering that treaty in 
its proper setting I do not think that any 
of the makers of it could by any stretch of 
the imagination be deemed to have con- 
templated a day when the Indians would 
be deprived of an unfettered right to hunt 
game of all kinds for food on unoccupied 
Crown land.” 

There was in the Game Ordinance, chap- 
ter 42 of the Revised Ordinances of the 
Northwest Territories 1956, the following 
provisions: 

“3. (1) This ordinance; (a) does not apply 
in Wood Buffalo National Park, and (b) 
is subject to the provisions of the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act and the regulations 
thereunder. 

(2) Nothing in this ordinance shall be 
deemed to prohibit an Indian, Eskimo, or 
the holder of a general hunting license; (a) 
from hunting nonmigratory birds and big 
game other than musk-ox for food for him- 
self and dependents at any time of the year 
on; (1) all unoccupied Crown lands, or, (2) 
all occupied Crown lands with the consent 
of the occupier thereof; or (b) from giving 
such food or part thereof to others.” 

There is nothing in treaty 11 as to these 
limitations on the hunting rights of the 
Indians and they are of no effect. 

This game ordinance was repealed by 
chapter 2 of the Ordinances of the North- 
west Territories, 1960, second session, which 
came into force July 1, 1961. The new Game 
Ordinance does not contain the above 
provision. 

By sections 1 and 2 of chapter 20 of the 
statutes of Canada, 1960, assented to June 
9, 1960, the Northwest Territories Act was 
amended to provide that ordinances made 
by the Commissioner in Council in relation 
to the preservation of game in the terri- 
tories are applicable to and in respect of 
Indians and Eskimos; that this should not 
be construed as authorizing the Commis- 
sioner in Council to make ordinances re- 
stricting or prohibiting Indians or Eskimos 
from hunting for food, on unoccupied Crown 
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lands, other than game declared by the 
Governor in Council to be game in danger 
of becoming extinct, that from the day on 
which this act comes into force the provi- 
sions of the various game ordinances in- 
cluding Chapter 42 R.O. 1956 and chapter 2 
of the ordinances of 1960, second session, 
have the same force and effect in relation 
to Indians and Eskimos as if on that day 
they had been reenacted in the same terms; 
that all laws of general application in force 
in the territories are, except where other- 
wise provided, applicable to and in respect 
of Eskimos in the territories. 

Section 1 (3) of chapter 20 reads as fol- 
lows: 

“14(3). Nothing in subsection (2) shall be 
construed as authorizing the Commissioner 
in Council to make ordinances restricting 
or prohibiting Indians or Eskimos from 
hunting for food, on unoccupied Crown 
lands, game other than game declared by 
the Governor in Council to be game in 
danger of becoming extinct.” 

The following Order in Council, P.C. 1960— 
1256, was passed the 14th day of September, 
1960: 


“His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources, t to subsection (3) of sec- 
tion 14 of the Northwest Territories Act, is 
pleased hereby to declare musk-ox, barren 
ground caribou and polar bear as game in 

of becoming extinct.” 

It is only necessary for the Governor in 
Council to “declare” that game is in danger 
of becoming extinct. This may be fact or 
fiction, and may well be fiction, 

There is here a recognition and a preser- 
vation by Parliament of the hunting rights 
of Indians and Eskimos, unrestricted except 
as to game in danger of becoming extinct, 
There is no mention of the Migratory Birds 
Convention Act or migratory birds. 

This has the effect of nullifying any appli- 
cation of the Migratory Birds Convention 
Act to Indians and Eskimos. 

Section 2 of chapter 20 reads: 

“17(2). All laws of general application in 
force in the Territories are, except where 
otherwise provided applicable to and in re- 
spect of Eskimos in the Territories.” 

It is “otherwise provided”, so far as In- 
dians are concerned, by section 87 of the 
Indian Act. 

“87. Subject to the terms of any treaty 
and any other act of the Parliament of 
Canada, all laws of general application from 
time to time in force in any province are 
applicable to and in respect of Indians in 
the province * * *.” 

I dealt with these amendments to the 
Northwest Territories Act in the case of Re 
Noah estate, (1961) 36 WWR 577: 

“The remedy which these amendments to 
the Northwest Territories Act intended to 
apply was to make legislation of the Terri- 
torial Council of the Northwest Territories 
in relation to the preservation of game into 
Federal legislation relating to Indians and 
Eskimos and of general application. 

“The obvious intent of these amendments 
to the Northwest Territories Act was to au- 
thorize the abrogation, abridgement or in- 
fringement of the hunting rights of the 
Eskimos and other rights of the Eskimos by 
the Territorial Government. The legislation 
is not effective, Eskimo rights could be ex- 
tinguished by the Parliament of Canada. 
However, vested rights are not to be taken 
away without express words or necessary 
intendment or implication, 

“The Canadian Bill of Rights, 1960, chap- 
ter 44 also stands in the way: 

“Every law of Canada shall, unless it is 
expressly declared by an act of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada that it shall operate not- 
withstanding the Canadian Bill of Rights, be 
so construed and applied as not to abragate, 
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abridge or infringe or to authorize the abro- 
gation, abridgement or infringement of any 
of the rights or freedoms herein recognized 
and declared. 

“If these amendments were to accomplish 
their purpose there should have been a pro- 
vision that they would ‘operate notwith- 
standing the Canadian Bill of Rights’. 

“The argument submits that Parliament 
being the only body competent to legislate 
respecting Eskimos qua Eskimos has not leg- 
islated an exemption for them from the laws 
of general application. That is not the 
point. The point is whether Parliament 
has legislated so as to abrogate, abridge, or 
infringe the rights of the Eskimos, I find 
Parliament has not done so.” 

Mrs. Hagel raised the questions as to the 
present Federal powers to enact legislation 
implementing treaties which may conflict 
with any of the subjects over which the 
provinces have exclusive jurisdiction and 
the Migratory Birds Convention Act could be 
held to infringe on the exclusive provincial 
jurisdiction as to property and civil rights 
and to require provincial ratification. 

Mr. de Weerdt disputed this and cited a 
number of authorities as to the validity of 
the act. 

The point is interesting and intriguing 
and may have some merit but I do not think 
I need deal with it here. I can decide the 
case on other grounds, 

It is clear that the evidence does not es- 
tablish beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
female mallard which was shot was a wild 
duck. In spite of the argument of the 
Crown, I cannot draw from the circumstan- 
tial evidence the inference that it was a 
wild duck. The rule in Hodge's case is in 
the way. The accused therefore cannot be 
found guilty of the offense with which he is 
charged 


The real defense and the important is- 
sue in this case is that the Migratory Birds 
Convention Act has no application to In- 
dians engaged in the pursuit of their an- 
cient right to hunt, trap and fish game and 
fish for food at all seasons of the year, on 
all unoccupied Crown lands. 

Reference was made to the Royal procla- 
mation of October 7, 1763, cited in the re- 
vised statutes of Canada, volume VI, 6127, 
as the first of Canada’s constitutional acts 
and documents, and commonly spoken of as 
the Charter of Indian Rights; and to treaty 
No. 11, made and concluded in 1921 between 
His Most Gracious Majesty George V, and 
the slave, Dogrib, Loucheux, Hare and other 
Indians, inhabitants of the Territory; and to 
Rez. v. Wesley (1932) 58 C. C. C. 269, Regina 
v. Kogogoluk (1959) 28 WWR 376 and other 
cases 


Indians still have their ancient hunting 
rights unless, adopting the words used by 
the Honorable Mr. Justice Gwynne of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada, in The Ontario Min- 
ing Co. v. Seybold (1902) 32. S. CR. 1, unless 
the proclamation of 1763 and the pledge of 
the Crown therein are considered now to be a 
dead letter; and unless the grave and solemn 
proceedings which ever since the issue of 
the proclamation until the present time have 
been pursued in practice upon the Crown 
entering into treaties with the Indians are 
to be regarded now as a delusive mockery.” 

The solemn proceedings surrounding 
treaty No. 11 and the pledge given by the 
Crown and incorporated in the treaty would 
indeed be delusive mockeries and deceitful 
in the highest degree if the Migratory Bird 
Convention, made just 5 years previously, 
had curtailed the hunting rights of the 
Indians. 

There are no express words or necessary 
intendment or implication in the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act abrogating, abridging, 
or infringing upon the hunting rights of 
the Indians. 
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The various references in the convention 
and in the Migratory Birds Convention Act 
and in the Regulations to Indians and Eski- 
mos and their hunting rights indicate recog- 
nition of these hunting rights. 

The fact that Indians and Eskimos are 
particularly entitled to take certain migra- 
tory game birds and migratory nongame 
birds does not indicate an intention to ab- 
rogate, abridge or infringe the hunting rights 
of these Indians and Eskimos. 

I find that the Migratory Birds Conven- 
tion Act has no application to Indians hunt- 
ing for food, and does not curtail their hunt- 
ing rights. 

I find the accused not guilty. The ap- 
peal is allowed. The fine and costs paid by 
the accused shall be returned to him. The 
duck and the shotgun of the accused shall 
be handed back to him. 

J. H. Sissons, 
Judge Territorial Court. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
order that the history of efforts to clarify 
this situation may be available, I also ask 
that there be printed in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks, a state- 
ment of mine on this subject on Septem- 
ber 6, 1961, in which I made clear my 
view that our Eskimos and Indians tak- 
ing ducks for food were no more in vio- 
lation of the Migratory Bird Treaty than 
was the Canadian Indian who has just 
been set free by Judge Sissons, and also 
the correspondence with the officials of 
our Government. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the correspondence were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 87th 
Cong., Ist sess., Sept. 6, 1961] 
Micratory Birep Treaties Nor VIOLATED BY 
Esximos TAKING Ducks For Foop 


Mr. Gruentnc. Mr. President, 3 months 
ago, the people of Alaska were startled to 
hear over their radios and to read in their 
newspapers that the local agents of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service had arrested Eskimos 
in the far north and far west of the 49th 
State for shooting ducks and geese, and had 
confiscated their guns. 

This has never happened before in the his- 
tory of Alaska. 

The Fish and Wildlife's agents justification 
for their unprecedented action was that the 
taking of these birds between March 10 and 
September 1 was in violation of a convention 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
adopted in 1916, for the protection of migra- 
tory waterfowl. 

The convention makes exceptions in the 
case of Eskimos and Indians who, in the 
words of the convention, “may take at any 
season, auks, auklets, guillemots, murres, 
puffins, and their eggs, for food and their 
skins for clothing, but the birds and eggs 
~ taken shall not be sold or offered for 

e” 

But the convention does not make excep- 
tion for many other migratory game birds 
numbering more than two score, and includ- 
ing ducks and geese, for the taking of which 
the local Fish and Wildlife agents in Alaska 
arrested Eskimos in late May of 1961. 

The news created a sensation. Two days 
after the arrests, the Associated Press re- 
ported that 100 Eskimos at Barrow, the 
northernmost community under the Ameri- 
can flag, had gathered at a mass meeting, 
bringing the eider ducks they had killed, and 
had freely signed statements admitting their 
actions. At a subsequent mass meeting, 300 
Barrow natives signed a petition asking 
President Kennedy to issue emergency regu- 
lations permitting them to hunt migratory 
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waterfowl for food at any time of the year, 
and if enforcement against them to prevent 
this was to take place thereafter, to seek a 
change in the convention. 

To those familiar with this long-estab- 
lished custom of the Eskimos, this unprece- 
dented action caused surprise and indigna- 
tion. This was the universal reaction in 
Alaska among natives and most whites. 
Governor Egan immediately wrote to Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart Udall in protest. 
At a press conference, the Governor stated 
that it appeared to him that the treaty was 
flexible, and that the Secretary of the In- 
terior had it within his power to permit such 
of the native population as had always taken 
ducks and geese for food at any time of the 
year to continue to do so. Governor Egan 
said: 


“They have done so for generations, and 
the flocks have not diminished because of 
thelr activities. Commonsense and good 
judgment should prevail. We should not 
deprive these people of their very existence.” 

Welfare costs would Jump $150,000 a year, 
the Governor further pointed out, if this 
always hitherto available food supply, on 
which the Eskimos had depended, were cut 
off. 

Governor Egan also voiced a widely be- 
lieved reason for the unprecedented action 
of the local Fish and Wildlife agents; namely, 
that “now that the State has taken over its 
own game and fisheries program, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service had to do something 
to justify its existence in Alaska.” 

In Alaska, the Fish and Wildlife agents 
demanded prompt prosecution of the Eskimos 
by the U.S. attorney at Fairbanks. However, 
Assistant US. Attorney Jerry Shortell re- 
ferred the matter to the Department of 
Justice for guidance. The Associated Press 
reported Secretary Udall as saying at a press 
conference, “The law is the law,” and indi- 
cating that he had no choice but to enforce 
it. 

Being convinced that an error had been 
committed somewhere, or that at least an 


Secretary Udall's stated position at that 
time was again that “the law is the law” 
and that he had no choice but to enforce it. 

The members of the Alaska delegation, 
however, expressed the opinion that there 
was substantial doubt in their minds just 
what “the law” in this case was. They 
voiced the view that it was difficult to recon- 
cile the action taken by the Fish and Wild- 
life agents in Alaska in May 1961 with the 
fact that since 1916 no Secretary of the In- 
terior or no Secretary of Agriculture had 
any attempt to enforce what was now, 
the first time, presumed to be “the law.” 
1916 to 1940, the protection of birds 
dite was under the jurisdiction 
Department of Agriculture through 
agency, the Biological Survey, which in 
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1940 was merged with the Bureau of Fish- 
eries of the Department of Commerce, and 
the resulting agency, the Fish and Wildlife 
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The reason for that dissent is based on a 
number of factors. 

The Eskimos are meat-eaters, for the ob- 
vious reason that vegetables do not grow 
naturally in the Arctic.. Before the coming 
of the white man, so-called white man's 
food—fiour, cereals, dried fruits, canned 
vegetables, coffee, tea, sugar—did not exist in 
the Eskimo world. In villages where they 
now exist, the Eskimo frequently has no 
money to buy them. 

So, the Eskimo has depended on whale 
meat, seal, walrus, fish, caribou, and birds, 
particularly the eider duck. From time im- 
memorial, the Eskimos have been 
eider ducks and geese, as well as other non- 
migratory birds—taking them with slings 
and other implements of their own devising 
before the white man introduced firearms. 
In the late spring, and with time variations 
in different parts of farflung Eskimo Alaska, 
no other form of life-sustaining game is 
available. The nonavaillability at such times 
of these other game foods is based on cli- 
matic conditions, such as the breaking up of 
the pack ice in the Arctic Ocean and Bering 
Sea and the inaccessibility or scarcity of cer- 
tain food animals because of these seasonal 
conditions, 

It seems clear to me that despite the in- 
clusion in the Migratory Bird Convention— 
or treaty—of ducks and geese among the 
birds not to be taken from March 10 to Sep- 
tember 1, the established habits of the 
Eskimos and their essential needs were con- 
sidered by the Federal authorities after the 
convention was ratified in 1916. How other- 
wise explain the total absence of any effort 
at enforcement of the provisions of the 
treaty against the Eskimos of Alaska? A cor- 
responding absence of enforcement against 
Canadian Eskimos appears to have charac- 
terized the corresponding Canadian authori- 
ties, including—and thus differing from the 
US. Fish and Wildlife agents in Alaska—the 
year 1961. 

It should be especially noted that in trans- 
mitting the treaty to the Congress, neither 
the President nor the Secretary of State 
made mention of the fact that ratification of 
the treaty would involve substantial budg- 
etary implications in welfare costs for natives 
who would be deprived of a vital food source. 
Can it be said that the President and the 
Secretary of State did not make full dis- 
closure to the Senate as to the full implica- 
tions of the requested ratification? 

Such an interpretation, attributing, in 
effect, bad faith to the President and the 
Secretary of State must be rejected. 

Instead it is more logical to interpret their 
actions as indicating that they did not be- 
eve that the ratification of the treaty would 
cause any change in the living habits of the 
natives and that hungry Eskimos could still 
hunt as they had done since time imme- 
morial to keep themselves from starvation. 

In 1916, Franklin Knight Lane was Secre- 
tary of the Interior in President Wilson's 
Cabinet, and continued in that post until 
1920. He was, of course, fully aware of the 
provisions of the United States-Canada Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty, indeed perhaps peculiar- 
ly interested since he was born in Canada. 
Moroever, more than any previous Secretary 
of the Interior, he exhibited a deep interest 
in and concern for Alaska. On his motion, 
two Alaskan residents were successively ap- 
pointed as Governors of Alaska. No previ- 
ous Secretary of the Interior had so great a 
knowledge of Alaska’s problems and needs, 
If enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
of 1916 had been of concern for its effects on 
the Eskimos of Alaska, Secretary Lane, vocal 
as no other Secretary had been on Alaskan 
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reaucracy in that territory, would certainly 
have asserted himself. 

While at the time the Secretary of the In- 
terior had jurisdiction over the natives of 
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Alaska—Eskimos, Aleuts, and Indians—and, 
indeed, over all Alaskan matters not specifi- 
cally assigned to some other Federal depart- 
ment, the responsibility for the management 
of wildlife was, as I have pointed out, lodged 
in the Department of Agriculture. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in President Wilson's 
Cabinet was David F. Houston. The special 
responsibility for wildlife was vested in one 
of the Department of Agriculture's agencies, 
the Biological Survey. 

That bureau was headed by one of the Na- 
tion’s foremost naturalists, Edward William 
Nelson. He had been with the Biological 
Survey since 1890, was oted its 
ranks, was made its chief in 1916, and con- 
tinued as such throughout the Wilson ad- 
ministration and long thereafter. Now it 
happened that despite his nationwide juris- 
diction, Nelson was one of the great spe- 
cialists within his field on Alaska and par- 
ticularly in what may be described as the 
Eskimo country—the littoral of the Arctic 
Ocean and the Bering Sea. He had engaged 
in extensive scientific explorations in these 
regions as far back as 1877, and had con- 
tinued them throughout his long and distin- 
guished public service. e his knowledge 
covered the broad fleld of biology, he was pre- 
eminently an ornithologist. In addition to 
other scientific distinctions, he was elected 
president of the American Ornithological 
Union, His published scientific writings in- 
cluded: “Birds of Bering Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean,” as well as numerous other papers on 
birds and the need for their conservation. 
But his interest ranged beyond animal life, 
and in 1908 he had published his study en- 
titled “The Eskimo About Bering Straits.” 

To that highly and uniquely informed 
public servant fell the responsibility for 
any action in Alaska involving the taking 
by Eskimos of the birds of the Bering Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean. He took no action. 
There is no evidence that he saw the need 
for any action. We shall see how 45 years 
later, another group of distinguished scien- 
tists located on the scene, and through per- 
sonal observation highly knowledgeable, 
would register their views that the enforce- 
ment procedures of 1961 were harmful both 
to the Eskimo and to the ducks. 

Thus, in the year of the Migratory Bird 
Convention, 1916, and in the years immedi- 
ately following, neither Secretary of the In- 
terior Franklin K. Lane, in whom was lodged 
the jurisdiction over the Eskimos and In- 
dians of Alaska, and Edward W. Nelson, as 
the representative of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in his responsibility for the migratory 
and other birds of the territory of Alaska, 
saw any need for action in regard to the 
taking of ducks for food by the Eskimos. 

If ever the issue was pertinent, it was 
then—in the year of the ratification of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty between the United 
States and Canada, and in the years immedi- 
ately following. 

And, understandably, with that precedent 
of no action established during the sequent 
4 years in the Wilson administration by in- 
cumbents Lane and Houston, no action to 
prosecute the Eskimos for taking ducks was 
taken in the successive secretaryships of the 
Interlor of John Barton Payne, of Albert B. 
Fall, of Hubert Work, of Roy O. West, of Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, or Harold L. Ickes, nor in 
the successive secretaryships of Agriculture 
of Henry T. Meredith, of Henry C. Wallace, 
of Howard M. Gore, of W. M. Jardine, of 
Arthur M. Hyde, of Henry A. Wallace. 

In 1940, as I have pointed out, the func- 
tions of the Biological Survey were trans- 
ferred from the Department of Agriculture 
and vested in the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior. This De- 
partment thereafter had responsibility for 
the Eskimos and Indians of Alaska, and, until 
statehood, for wildlife management and 
conservation, retaining the latter responsi- 
bility after statehood only in the case of 
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previously established fish and wildlife game 
refuges or ranges, and for the enforcement 
of international treaties. Yet neither Sec- 
retary Ickes, after receiving this dual re- 
sponsibility in his Department for the years 
1940-45, nor his successors, Julius A. Krug, 
Oscar L. Cha „Douglas McKay, and 
Fred A. Seaton felt impelled to order action 
such as was taken by the Alaska Fish and 
Wildlife agents in May of 1961. 

While the negative action of nonenforce- 
ment, as far as the Eskimos and their taking 
of ducks was concerned in the first 43 years 
of the United States-Canadian Convention is 
impressively evidential, positive evidence that 
Eskimo birdtaking was not deemed within 
the purview of the convention is furnished 
by circular No. 10 of the Biological Survey 
issued in April 1933. In this pamphlet, which 
incorporates the Alaska game law of January 
13, 1925, as amended on February 14, 1931, 
whose enforcement was the province of the 
Biological Survey, it is stated: 

“Nor except as herein provided, shall (any 
regulation) prohibit any Indian or Eskimo, 
prospector or traveler, to take animals or 
birds during the close season when in abso- 
lute need of food and other food is not 
available * * * but the Secretary (of Agri- 
culture) by regulation may prohibt such 
native Indians or Eskimos, prospectors or 
travelers from taking any species of animals 
or birds for food during the close season in 
any section of the territory (of Alaska) with- 
in which he shall determine that the supply 
of such species of animals or birds is in dan- 
ger of extermination.” 

Clearly, it is here provided that Indians and 
Eskimos may take birds for food during the 
close season for food, when the need is there, 
and other food not available, and that a con- 
trary regulation of the Secretary is required 
only if and when there appeared to be danger 
of extermination. 

Let it be noted here that Fish and Wildlife 
Officials have admitted to me in June of 1961 
that the taking of ducks and geese by Eski- 
mos during the years have in nowise de- 
pleted the supply. 

Shortly thereafter, in 1936, a convention 
was negotiated between the United States 
and Mexico “* * * for the protection of mi- 
gratory birds . In transmitting the 
draft to the Senate, President Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt stated that it was a treaty 
similar to the one with Canada of 1916. 
Since some of the species of birds protected 
in the earlier convention migrated to Mexico, 
it was, he said, desirable to extend protec- 
tion to them there, also. 

There were some interesting differences in 
the texts of the letters of transmission from 
our Secretaries of State and in the texts of 
the two treaties, although both seemed de- 
signed for the same general purpose; namely, 
to save the migratory waterfowl from ex- 
tinction. 

In his letter of transmission of the Cana- 
dian treaty on August 17, 1916, Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing gave this justification 
for it: 

“That a very great number of people in 
the United States are personally interested 
in the protection of our migratory wild birds 
is evidenced by the fact that there are about 
5 million sportsmen in this country and 
their number is steadily increasing, These 
men are all dependent upon the continuance 
of our supply of wild fowl for their sport, 
and a very large number of them are in con- 
sequence taking an active interest in the 
present treaty. In addition, the value of 
the proper protection of our migratory in- 
sectivorous birds is of the deepest interest 
to farmers for the practical assistance they 
give in destroying insects injurious to crops. 
Furthermore, millions of people in the 
United States are deeply interested in the 
conservation and increase of bird life from 
an esthetic viewpoint, as well as on account 
of their practical utility.” 
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Conservation of the birds, first, for sport; 
second, for the farmers’ crops; third, for 
their esthetic value—these are the three and 
the only reasons alleged in Secretary Lan- 
sing’s letter of transmittal. 

It is a well-accepted principle of treaty 
interpretation that when a topic is not spe- 
cifically covered by the written words of a 
treaty, then customs and usage prevailing 
at the time of ratification and drafting of 
the treaty, and continuing unabated there- 
after, can be consulted in interpreting the 
treaty. Neither the Canadian nor the Mex- 
ican treaties provides specifically for situa- 
tions where individuals were permitted to 
hunt for essential food. We must, there- 
fore, go outside the written words of the 
treaties to determine the intent of the signa- 
tories to the treaties. 

As already indicated, custom and usage 
when the treaties were negotiated, signed, 
and ratified, and subsequent thereto, per- 
mitted the taking of ducks and geese for 
food. 

One may well ask: Was the most basic of 
all purposes to justify conservation of these 
migratory waterfowl—namely, their use as 
food for those who needed the food—consid- 
ered insufficiently important to list, or was 
it taken for granted as one purpose of the 
treaty? 

I prefer to assume the latter. That as- 
sumption is justified by the text of the con- 
vention. Indeed, its preamble lists the value 
of the birds for food first, their insectivorous 
service second, and says nothing about their 
use for sport. 

The letters of transmission of the Mexi- 
can treaty, either by Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull to the President, or by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, contains no declaration 
of purpose, but the Mexican treaty, in its 
preamble, lists four values of the migratory 
birds in the following order: sport, food, 
commerce, and industry. 

There are other differences: The Canadian 
treaty, in article VIII, provides: 

“The high contracting powers agree them- 
selves to take, or propose to their respective 
appropriate lawmaking bodies, the neces- 
sary measures for insuring the execution of 
the present convention.” 

The Mexican Convention, following article 
I, which declares its purpose to prevent the 
extinction of migratory agencies, provides, in 
article II: 

“The high contracting parties agree to es- 
tablish laws, regulations, and provisions to 
satisfy the need set forth in the preceding 
article.” 

And it lists five general provisions, one of 
which is modified by permitting the taking 
of birds in conformity with the laws of each 
contracting country. 

This language is significant. In the pre- 
paratory work for the Mexican treaty are two 
memorandums prepared by the U.S. Chargé 
d’Affaires in Mexico City, stating that the 
Mexican Government intended that poor 
people might take such birds for food but 
not for sale. The Mexican authorities were 
desirous of including a specific exception for 
the indigent poor but were persuaded not to 
include this modification in the final treaty 
draft. 

Yet article 857 of the Mexican Civil Code 
permits the indigent poor to take such mi- 
gratory fowl at any time regardless of season. 
This provision continues in full effect. 

Thus, the three nations, signatories to the 
treaties, achieved the same result until 1960: 
in the case of Canada as in the United States 
through nonapplication of its provisions to 
Eskimos taking ducks for food; in the case 
of Mexico, by excluding from possible prose- 
cution, in its civil laws, the indigent poor. 
The United States alone, for the first time— 
in 1961—operated to prevent the greatest 
of all possible uses of migratory birds: their 
use for food by those needing the food. 
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These considerations prompted me to 
Se ae ae! eno 
ows: 

June 13, 1961. 
Hon, Dean RUSK, 
The Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: I am greatly disturbed 
at the sudden prosecution of Eskimos and 
Indians in Alaska under the migratory bird 
laws for hunting ducks and geese which, 
since time immemorial, have formed an 
essential portion of their food supply. I am 
at a loss to explain this sudden zeal for law 
enforcement. 

It is my understanding that this action 
is founded on an interpretation of the 1916 
treaty with Great Britain and the 1936 
treaty with Mexico. Since one treaty is 45 
years old and the other is 25 years old and 
since the Eskimos and the Indians of Alaska 
have all during those years—and before— 
been hunting ducks and geese for food with- 
out prosecution, can it not be said that the 
proper interpretation of both these treaties 
is that the preexisting rights of Eskimos and 
Indians are not to be affected by their pro- 
visions? 

If this interpretation is not possible, then 
I would suggest that the governments of 
Canada and Mexico be approached without 
delay and codicils adopted for both treaties 
exempting the hunting of geese and ducks 
by Eskimos and Indians where such hunting 
is for the purpose of securing food for them- 
selves and their families. 

I am writing the Secretary of the Interior 
requesting that enforcement measures 
against Indians and Eskimos hunting ducks 
and geese in Alaska for food be suspended 
until a ruling on this interpretation can 
be obtained or until the adoption of appro- 
priate codicils to these treaties can be ne- 
gotiated. 

In any event, I would appreciate an op- 
portunity of conferring with the appropri- 
ate officials of your Department and of the 

ent of the Interior at the earliest 
possible moment on this most pressing mat- 
ter. 

With all best wishes, Iam, 

Cordially yours, 
GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator. 


I sent a copy of the letter I had written 
to Secretary Rusk to Secretary Udall, as 
follows: 

June 13, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: I am enclosing a copy 
of a letter I have sent to the Secretary of 
State concerning the interpretation of the 
Migratory Bird Treaties with Great Britain 
and Mexico. I believe this letter is self- 
explanatory. 

I believe that, in all fairness to the In- 
dians and Eskimos of Alaska, this sudden re- 
versal in enforcement procedures should be 
suspended until there has been ample op- 
portunity either to explore fully the validity 
of the interpretation of the treaty which I 
have advanced or to negotiate protocols with 
the Governments of Mexico and Canada. I 
hope that you will follow this course of 
action. 

In the meantime, as I suggested to the 
Secretary of State, I would welcome an op- 
portunity in the immediate future of con- 
ferring with the appropriate officials of your 

t and the Department of State. 

With all best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
T GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator. 


Secretary of State Rusk replied as follows: 
“DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Your letter of 
June 13 was the first indication to the De- 
partment that a problem exists in relation 
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to enforcement of migratory bird regula- 
tions with respect to Eskimos and Indians 
in Alaska. 

“The laws governing the taking of ducks 
and geese are formulated under applicable 
provisions of a treaty with Great Britain 
on behalf of Canada signed in 1916 and a 
treaty with Mexico signed in 1936. While 
these treaties provide sufficient latitude for 
regulations permitting the taking of certain 
migratory birds for food, a closed session is 
provided for between March 10 and Septem- 
ber 1 of each year for conservation purposes. 
Certain tions are noted in the Cana- 
dian Treaty, but they are not in question 
here. The Department has no responsibil- 
ity for enforcing these treaties. 

“However, should it be determined that 
inequities do exist, the Department would 
interpose no objection to the correction of 
these inequities. It would be expected that 
any such measures would be based on sci- 
entific findings in respect to sound conser- 
vation principles. 

“I should be happy to make representatives 
of the Department, knowledgeable in this 
field, available for discussion with you, at 
your convenience. 

“Sincerel, 


y yours, 
“Dean Rusk.” 


I likewise sent a copy of my letter to Sec- 

retary Rusk to Assistant Secretary of the 

„Frank P. Briggs, who is in charge of 

fish and wildlife. Assistant Secretary Briggs 
replied as follows: 

“Dear SENATOR GRUENING: Thank you for 
your letter of June 19 transmitting a copy 
of your letter to Secretary Rusk regarding 
the Migratory Bird Treaty. 

“As you will recall, during our recent meet- 
ing with the Alaskan congressional delega- 
tion, this subject was thoroughly discussed. 
I thought it was a fruitful session and trust 
we were able to clarify the Department's 


Since it was evident to me that the De- 
partment's position, as expressed by Assist- 
ant Secretary Briggs, did not afford any 
satisfactory solution, I replied as follows: 

JULY 18, 1961. 

Hon. FRANK P, BRIGGS, 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Fish 
and Wildlife, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Bri@Gs: Replying to your letter 
of July 12, in which you say, con the 
Migratory Bird Treaty, that at the recent 
meeting with the congressional delegation, 
this subject—namely, the taking of birds 
by the Eskimos for food—was thoroughly 
discussed, and further, that you considered 
it a fruitful session, in the course of which 
you were able to clarify the Department's 
position on the matter. 

My impression is that the Department's 
position, as stated at the meeting, was that 
the Eskimos were entitled to no special con- 
sideration; that although they had taken 
ducks for food since time immemorial with- 
out let or hindrance, the unprecedented 
strict enforcement this year, for the first 
time, by the Fish and Wildlife Service, had 
the Department's approval. 

Speaking for myself, and I feel I likewise 
express the view of my two colleagues in the 
congressional delegation, I think this is a 
most regrettable attitude and one that needs 
further study and, we hope, revision. It is 
my belief that when the Migratory Bird 
Treaties with Mexico and Canada were en- 
acted, the aboriginal ts of our natives 
in this field were either tacitly recognized 
by nonenforcement—and should continue 
to be—or that If that is not the case, those 
of us concerned with this human and vital 
problem should press for reinterpretation or 
modification of the treaties. 
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Tt does seem contrary, in my Judgment at 
least, to the ideology of the “New Frontier” 
that these natives, who, in the great major- 
ity of cases are dependent on a supply of 
migratory birds during this session of the 
year (I am referring to those who still pur- 
sue a subsistence economy) should not have 
prior consideration over the interests of a 
few professional duck hunters for sport in 
the older 48 States. There is the further 
fact, which I think could be substantiated, 
that the taking of these ducks in the past 
by the Eskimos for food has not, in any sense, 
depleted the supply. 

In the circumstances, I hope that the De- 
partment will not consider its position estab- 
lished as it appeared to be at our meeting, 
but that it will be prepared to approach 
this question from a standpoint of relative 
values and essential human rights. 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator. 


Secretary Briggs replied, more or less re- 
affirming his previous position. His letter 
follows: 

“Deak SENATOR GRUENING: This will ac- 
knowledge your letter of July 18. As indi- 
cated in our earlier correspondence and in 
conversation, we are much concerned about 
the welfare of the Eskimos. However, treaty 
provisions give the Department no recourse 
but to carry out a progressive program of 
enforcement, 

“Our program continues to be one of infor- 
mation and education. It has not been one 
of sudden enforcement, Rather it has been 
in effect since the midforties with attention 
at first given to the more heavily populated 
settlements. 

“We certainly intend to continue studying 
all possible solutions, Talks will be initiated 
with representatives of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment in an attempt to secure treaty revi- 
sions. I am sure you recognize that there 
is no easy, equitable solution, particularly 
with respect to the enforcement of existing 
laws and regulations. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Frank P. Bricos, 
“Assistant Secretary of the Interior.” 

Meanwhile, numerous letters had been 
received, not merely from Eskimos present- 
ing their plight and requesting some remedy, 
but letters from others expressing their dis- 
may at the unprecedented enforcement, 

Typical of the Eskimos’ plea was a peti- 
tion sent by Paul Green and 133 others from 
Nome addressed to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. It said: 

“We, the people that live along the coast 
of the Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean have 
always experienced a lot of trouble in obtain- 
ing enough to eat during the time of the 
spring — 


much ice, pol tend sume GAEE y A e 
nor have the greens appeared, In the 

we have been able to get waterfowl for 
during this time, but now you tell us that 
we cannot hunt them for food during the 
spring. We would like to have those laws 
changed, especially on eider ducks, 

“Many waterfowl fly by the coast during 
the spring and many of them fly over to 
Siberia and are killed there. We have heard 
that very few of the eider ducks ever leave 
Alaska, and that we are the only people 
that hunt them. Thus we believe that we 
should be permitted to shoot eider ducks 
during the spring because there are many 
of them and we need them for food. 

“We hope that you can change the regula- 
tions soon. We have always needed water- 
fowl during the spring, and we still need 
them for food. If you cannot ch the 
laws for us, many of the families will be 
hungry and unhappy. We want to obey the 
laws but it is difficult to do so when the 
family is hungry and needs the food you 
say we cannot take.” 


May 2 


Six residents of Anvik, an Eskimo vil- 
lage on the lower Yukon River, wrote as 
follows: 

“We here in Anvik feel a real hardship be- 
cause of this law. We find it impossible to 
obtain fresh meat of any kind. In the past 
we have always relied on what few geese and 
ducks we could get in the spring to tide us 
over until we could get fresh fish after the 
breakup. Those of us with big families could 
never afford to buy canned meat from the 
store, even if it was always available in the 
store. We don’t even like to eat canned 
meat, 

“We have always hunted ducks and geese 
in the spring and we can’t see how the few 
ducks and geese we get each year are going 
to cut down the total number in the world. 
It seems that this problem might be caused 
by the many who just hunt for the sport of 
it 


“As it is now we are faced with two choices 
here. We can either go without meat for 
about 2 months, or we are forced to break 
the law in order to feed our families. 

“As you know, legal bird-game hunting is 
from September 1 to December 3. We here 
in the interior only see ducks and geese for 
less than half of that time. If we could have 
some of this season in the springtime when 
we need it more, it would really help.” 

A letter from a clergyman, the Reverend 
Rene Astruc, 8.J., from St. Michael, on the 
Bering Sea, to Senator BARTLETT, of which I 
received a copy, states: 

“These parts of Alaska have been in quite 
an uproar recently: the sudden decision by 
the Fish and Wildlife to enforce the law of 
no hunting waterfowl at the spring of the 
year has taken everybody by surprise. This 
law is well known but has seldom been en- 
forced on the native population for the 
simple reason that these birds are just about 
the only food these people have at this time 
of the year. Therefore 1961 has been a par- 
ticularly bad year resourcewlse, 

“When there is no other food available at 
this time of the year, you cannot. cxpect 
these people who have always depended on 
the waterfowl to stop hunting. I should 
add that they kill relatively little and that 
all is used for food. Very little seems to 
be done in these parts to destroy 2 
predators * * * and the damage caused by 
these far surpasses any other. The people 
are going to continue hunting for food * * +, 
It is my observation that the lack of 
rules is destroying, in the mind of the 
tive people, the notion that such 
tion as the Fish and Wildlife is there 
help them by protecting their resources, 
Neither can work well without the coopera- 
tion of the other. This, I am afraid, is not 
the way to obtain that of the native people.” 

Typical of another letter from other than 
Eskimos was one written from Minto, a 
native village on the Tanana River, by the 
Reverend Gordon Olson, whose experience, 
in addition to his missionary service, in- 
cluded the local postmastership and acting 
as a licensing agent and tagging officer for 
the Alaska State Department of Fish and 
Game. The Reyerend Olson wrote as 
follows: 

“DEAR SENATOR GRuENING: The news of the 
arrest of several hunters at Barrow and the 
confiscation of a large amount of ducks and 
geese from residents there by an agent or 
agents of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
is a very disturbing matter to the people of 
the villages. To a person who is aware of the 
native dependence on wildlife, this episode 
borders on the ridiculous. 

“In the past 9 years in serving as a mission- 
r eens nen tea AA O eee 

officer for the Alaska Depart- 
mish of Wish Gnd Clase. T naive CONA ta AAA 


wise 
e na- 
to 


coffee or tea and meat in some form. ‘Then 
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for someone to come along and say you can’t 
hunt because the season is closed seems ab- 
solutely absurd. Should the Fish and Wild- 
life Service continue this harassment of the 
native way of providing for their families— 
carried on long before the coming of the 
white man—most villages would be nearly 
100 percent dependent on welfare. Also the 
initiative of providing for their families 
would be lost. This whole matter is a very 
serious matter, for in effect, all the native 
people are on trial. 

“You have been so helpful in the past in 
matters concerning the needs of villages. I 
know that the native people will deeply ap- 
preciate a strong effort to see that the people 
can continue their way of living in a way 
which is morally right. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Rev. GORDON OLSON, 
“Postmaster.” 


A letter from another clergyman, the 
Reverend Norman Donohue, S.J., pastor of 
the Little Flower Mission at Hooper Bay, 
raised some additional points on related is- 
sues. Father Donohue wrote as follows: 

“HONORABLE AND DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: 
I suppose you have heard from many Alas- 
kans regarding the “Battle of Barrow" be- 
tween the Eskimos and Fish and Wildlife. 
I have been intending to write you, but it 
took a remark in your May 5 Newsletter to 
get me to the typewriter. 

“In that letter it is stated that you were 
not opposing the appropriation for the Kus- 
kokwim National Wildlife Range because 
State officials said it “may serve a useful pur- 
pose in the management of the waterfowl 
resources of the area.” First of all, if the 
“State officials” are the State Division of 
Fish and Game, their attitude has been no 
better than that of the Federal Fish and 
Game. A year ago, when a bill was intro- 
duced in the State legislature to remove a 
discrimination against the people of this 
coast in the matter of seal bounties, the 
State Fish and Game Division fought it tooth 
and nail. After the bill was passed in spite 
of them they stalled for months before pay- 
ing the bounty, and they are still making 
what I consider an illegal requirement for 
certification of bounties. I do not know 
about Mr. Anderson; he was on leave at the 
time of the bounty bill. But he is leaving 
the service, and quite likely one of his under- 
lings who was guilty of fighting justice last 
year will take his place. 

“Now about the Kuskokwim Range, I think 
Mr. Seaton's last-minute move to establish it 
was quite as blameworthy as in the case of 
the Arctic Range. When this withdrawal 
was first proposed, around 1955 or 1956, a 
public hearing was held in Bethel by the 

speakers 


from the Fish and Wildlife. 
in Bethel in those days, and I have never 
seen anything like the way in which the 
Eskimos threw off their usual lethargy to 
speak against the measure. They sent rep- 
resentatives from all the villages in and near 
the area. Everyone, white and Eskimo, op- 
posed the measure, and none would believe 
the promises of the representatives of Fish 
and Wildlife. The whole proceedings were 
tape-recorded as well as transcribed, and 
they are probably still somewhere in the 
precincts of the Department of the Interior. 

“According to Fish and Wildlife, the sole 
purpose of the reservation was to give the De- 
partment power to regulate oil drilling and 
mining so that the nesting areas would not 
be polluted. It seemed like using a cannon 
to kill a mosquito; surely some simpler ex- 
pedient would have sufficed. Now the first 
step is to spend $120,000 for a base in Bethel. 
To make the occasional inspection that 
would be necessary to check on oil opera- 
tions? More likely to provide a base for 
breathing down the necks of all the resi- 
dents of the area. 
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“And that brings me back to my original 
remark about the ‘Battle of Barrow.’ As 
you must realize, the problem is not con- 
fined to Barrow, nor to the Arctic in a strict 
sense. The same conditions prevail at least 
far enough south to include the Kuskokwim 
Basin, and probably all the way to the Aleu- 
tians. Our people here at Hooper Bay, for 
instance, are probably more dependent on 
waterfowl than those of Barrow. 

“And, of course, it is not just a question 
of eider ducks. The people of Barrow, and 
Governor Egan, have been making a fight on 
the eider duck question, probably because 
they feel they have a better case there. But 
what needs to be cleared up is the whole 
question of migratory birds. If Fish and 
Wildlife has suddenly developed a tender 
conscience concerning treaty violations, why 
it seems we shall just have to revise the 
treaty. 

“It was perhaps humorous to make the 
magnanimous gesture of allowing Alaskans 
to hunt waterfowl until the 15th of Decem- 
ber when the last birds had headed south in 
early October. It may have been funny when 
Fish and Wildlife was not paying much 
attention to the Eskimos, but it ceases to be 
funny now. 

“Governor Egan put his finger on the 
trouble when he stated it looked as though 
Fish and Wildlife, now that the State had 
taken over many of their former duties, had 
nothing left now but to annoy the Eskimos. 
Branson practically admitted the same thing 
later, when he said that formerly they did 
not have enough money to provide operatives 
to police remote areas. 

“Now, Senator, I think that is where you 
come in. With a battle for the world on 
our hands, we surely cannot afford to spend 
the taxpayers’ money on paying Fish and 
Wildlife to harass the Eskimos. So they do 
not have so much work to do now that the 
State has taken over: Fine. Let’s cut their 
budget accordingly. No need for them to 
look for new wildlife activities. If they have 
too many men, let them fire a few. Maybe 
they can find some useful work in another 
line; if not, they can go on relief, whither 
they are trying to force the rest of the 
Eskimos. 

“If I sound a bit hot, you, as an Alaskan, 
will understand. You know how it has long 
been said it was safer to kill a man than 
a moose in Alaska. Again, honest law- 
enforcement officers cannot search without a 
warrant; why is the same not true of game 
wardens? It seems to me to be high time 
to get our scale of values back to order. 

“Our high today is 42°; sorry I cannot 
send you a little to refresh you in a Wash- 

n summer. I hope you will be able to 
keep hitting hard for the rest of the session, 
and then get away for a good vacation. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“NORMAN DONOHUE, S.J.” 


Considering Father Donohue’s views high- 
ly pertinent and valuable, I transmitted his 
letter to Beir mca Udall, as follows: 

“Dear MR. SECRETARY: I am enclosing copy 
of a very pertinent letter from Father Nor- 
man Donohue, a Jesuit priest stationed at 
Hooper Bay, Alaska, which bears on the sud- 
den enforcement by the Pish and Wildlife 
Service against the Eskimos of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty provisions. 

“As you know, it is my view that this treaty 
can properly be interpreted to permit natives 
to continue doing what they have always 
done—to take some of these ducks for food; 
and that is particularly true in the case of 
certain species of ducks. 

“Likewise, you will notice Father Dono- 
hue’s views on the action of former Secre- 
tary Seaton to have the Kuskokwim Range 
withdrawn after he had been notified by the 
American people that he would no longer 
continue to be Secretary of the Interior. 
You are familiar with the views of the Alaska 
congressional delegation, as well as the Gov- 
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ernor and the State legislature, on this sub- 
ject, and I trust you will give heed to this 
additional valuable testimony from one 
who knows the problems firsthand—Father 
Donohue, 
“Cordially yours, 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“U.S. Senator.” 
Udall answered my letter, trans- 
mitting Father Donohue’s letter, replying to 
some of the criticism made by Father Dono- 
hue. Secretary Udall’s letter follows: 

“Dear SENATOR GRUENING: Father Norman 
Donohue quite apparently has had much 
experience with the Alaska Eskimos and we 
appreciate receiving a copy of his letter of 
June 21 which accompanied your letter of 
July 11. 

“The dedication of the lands within the 
Clarence Rhode (Kuskokwim) National 
Wildlife Range for waterfowl management 
purposes has been applauded by conserva- 
tionists of the Nation. The lands within 
the range comprise the most im t wa- 
terfowl production habitat in all of Alaska. 
Important also is the waterfowl production 
contribution this area makes to the total 
waterfowl resource of North America, 

“The management of the Clarence Rhode 
Range, by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife of this Department, will be directed 
at preserving and improving the ecology and 
waterfowl production capacity. Additionally, 
the Bureau will regulate those exploitive ac- 
tivities that if uncontrolled could perma- 
nently endanger and destroy this native 
waterfowl habitat. Experience has taught us 
that the very thing that Alaskans want, as- 
sured fish and wildlife populations for public 
enjoyment and use, can only be had through 
applied management. 

“Father Donohue is correct in his state- 
ment that the conflict between the terms of 
the migratory bird treaties and the desires 
of native people of Alaska is not confined to 
Barrow or to the killing of eider ducks. 
Under the terms of the Treaties with Great 
Britain (Canada) and Mexico, ducks of all 
species are fully protected from March 10 
to September 1. The Barrow people are par- 
ticularly concerned with hunting eider ducks 
in the spring but Eskimos in other parts of 
Alaska do not want to confine their hunting 
to this species. This, of course, complicates 
our approach to solving some of the conflicts. 

“In considering some of Father Donchue's 
remarks, it is noteworthy that of the 26,000 
Eskimos in Alaska only 12 individuals were 
arrested in the spring of 1960 and 15 were 
apprehended this year for taking migratory 
waterfowl contrary to Federal and State 
regulations. This includes two men appre- 
hended in the vicinity of Barrow, Alaska. 

“These people were from established com- 
munities where ample food is available. The 
basic conflict is the desire of the natives to 
continue certain primitive customs and yet 
live in civilized communities. They have by 
choice given up many of their old customs 
but they want to cling to their assumed 
right to hunt in the spring. 

“We are not unaware of the human emo- 
tions involving the Eskimo people in Alaska. 
We want to be fair with them and with all 
other citizens, but we must recognize that 
the settlement of the issues with which we 
are concerned in this instance cannot be 
reached quickly. Neither can the purposes 
of the treaties with Great Britain (Canada) 
and Mexico be ignored in reaching this set- 
tlement. All of us, including the Eskimos 
must realize that the development of any 
country in the world brings with it advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and one of the 
great disadvantages is the closer regulation 
of man’s activities. This is true in any civili- 
zation; and it must have become obvious 
already to many of the native people of 
Alaska. 


“Some of the publicity concerning U.S. 
game management agents in Alaska has been 
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distorted. Prior to statehood these men 
were enforcing the terms of the migratory 
bird treaties and the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act in addition to their other enforcement 
responsibilities. Enforcement activities in 
behalf of resident game and fish naturally 
occupied a part of the time of each agent in 
Alaska under territorial status, but in 
those days there were more than twice as 
many agents. With statehood, the number 
of agents was reduced, and only sufficient 
men were retained to meet the responsibill- 
ties of the Federal Government. 

“One of these responsibilities is the en- 
forcement of provisions of the conventions 
(treaties) with Great Britain (Canada) and 
Mexico, and no one has authority to set 
aside these provisions. U.S. game manage- 
ment agents are expected to use good judg- 
ment in the enforcement of these treaties 
and the Treaty Act regulations, but they 
cannot in good conscience overlook viola- 
tions of these agreements and the regula- 
tions adopted pursuant to them. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“STEWART, 
“Secretary of the Interior.” 


I acknowledged Secretary Udall’s letter of 
July 27, and summarized my beliefs and pur- 
pose regarding this unfortunate situation by 
saying: 

“I believe that we have not gotten to the 
bottom of this issue at all, and I am study- 
ing a two-way approach: one to determine 
whether it cannot be assumed that since 
the provisions of the treaty were never en- 
forced against the Eskimos in the nearly half 
a century in which it has been in effect, it 
may be assumed that it was never intended 
to be enforced in the case of natives taking 
this supply for food. Apparently a similar 
tradition exists in Canada. A second ap- 
proach would be a modification of the treaty, 
which, of course, would be more cumbersome 
and more difficult,” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that my letter to Secretary Udall of August 
7 be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Audusr 7, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I acknowledged your 
letter of July 27, in reply to mine of July 
11, which included the letter of Father 
Norman Donohue concerning the problems of 
the ducks and the Eskimos. I wish merely 
to acknowledge the letter at this time be- 
cause I believe that we have not gotten 
to the bottom of this issue at all, and I am 
studying a two-way approach: one, to deter- 
mine whether it cannot be assumed that 
since the provisions of the treaty were never 
enforced against the Eskimos in the nearly 
half a century in which it has been in effect, 
it may be assumed that it was never in- 
tended to be enforced in the case of natives 
taking this supply for food. Apparently, a 
similar situation exists in Canada. The sit- 
uation is a pretty serious one, and the feel- 
ing among the Eskimos is far deeper than 
you are aware of. A second approach would 
be a modification of the treaty, which, of 
course, would be more cumbersome and more 
difficult. 

In any event, I want you to know that most 
nearly everyone in Alaska is concerned with 
this issue, and that the sentiment is almost 
universal that the food needs of the Eskimos 
should be given a prior and sympathetic 
consideration rather than the possible addi- 
tional availability of these birds for duck 
hunters. 

Ata in my office with representa- 
tives of the Fish and Wildlife Service, they 
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admitted that the taking of these birds 
by Eskimos had caused no appreciable deple- 
tion in the supply. 
Cordially yours, 
ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, meanwhile, 
new light on the ecological relations of Es- 
kimos and the eider ducks came from the 
Arctic Research Laboratory at Point Bar- 
row, where a distinguished group of scholars 
have been working under the auspices of the 
University of Alaska. 

This important research laboratory on the 
shore of the Arctic Ocean, at the northern- 
most point under the American flag, was 
established in 1947 with funds from the Of- 
fice of Naval Research. For years its scien- 
tists have been living in the very Eskimo 
community most deeply involved in the pres- 
ent conflict, and have had a unique and un- 
equaled opportunity to observe all its as- 
pec 


ts. 

Their pertinent and important views on 
hitherto unappreciated biological factors are 
set forth in a letter dated August 1 from Max 
C. Brewer, Director of the Arctic Research 
Laboratory. 

I ask unanimous consent that his letter, as 
well as my reply to Mr. Brewer, be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

ARCTIC RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, 
Point Barrow, Alaska, August 1, 1961. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: Recent publicity, 
both Alaskan and national, appears to disre- 
gard some very salient aspects of the existing 
relationship between the Eskimo and eider 
duck populations of northern Alaska. This 
relationship has existed for many hundreds 
of years and from the biological point has 
attained a natural predator-prey relation- 
ship. 

Eskimos apparently have always taken 
eiders as soon as they arrived in the spring, 
usually early May, and have also taken both 
juvenile and adult birds migrating south in 
the early fall. These birds are an essential 
part of the Eskimo diet not only because 
these native people are predominantly meat 
eaters but also because their method of prep- 
aration provides certain necessary items of 
diet normally obtained through eating 
vegetables by more southerly located popula- 
tions. To deprive the Eskimos of these very 
necessary items of diet could have far reach- 
ing undesirable effects on the already precari- 
ous health of these people. 

It is the general consensus of the Arctic 
Research Laboratory and its associates that 
the population of eider ducks apparently is 
in ecological balance with the natural pred- 
ators which include foxes, wolverines, bears, 
weasels, several species of predatory water- 
fowl, perhaps some fish, and the Eskimos. 
In fact, the urbanization of the Eskimos, 
particularly in the Point Barrow area, may 
tend to upset the ecological balance in favor 
of the ducks. The increase in the duck pop- 
ulation would be expected to be offset by an 
increase in some faction of the small preda- 
tor population, i.e., foxes, wolverines or 
weasels and thus maintain the ecologic 
balance of nature leaving a healthy and vig- 
orous duck population. Since the mainte- 
mance of these vigorous populations as a 
result of ecological balance would fulfill the 
aims of good conservation practice it seems 
biologically irrelevant if the Eskimo or if the 
fox is the predator. 

Eider ducks are not a sports duck inas- 
much as they winter at sea, do not travel 
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the great natural flyways, and because of 
their fishy flavor, are not eaten by nonnative 
populations. This factor has served to pro- 
tect the eiders by restricting the hunting 
population to a constant group. Although 
no intensive population statistics are avail- 
able, there appears to be little change other 
than cyclical, in the eider population. 

The Eskimo people have a great respect 
for the law and their recent difficulty with 
the authorities is the result of their method 
of protest to a law which they regard as un- 
realistic and a very great threat to their 
health and economy. The most outstanding 
aspect of this unrealism is that the eider 
duck is not present in northern Alaska dur- 
ing the legal hunting season. For these 
reasons, we believe that it would be desirable 
to have a moratorium on enforcement, with 
respect to Eskimos, of the hunting provi- 
sions of the treaty of 1916 with Great Britain 
and the treaty of 1936 with Mexico and to 
endeavor to reinterpret these treaties with 
respect to the Eskimo. We believe that this 
would be advantageous to both the Eskimo 
and a healthy eider duck population. 

We are happy that the Arctic Research 
Laboratory could be of service to you in for- 
warding this information. Please do not 
hesitate to call on us should you wish that 
we investigate this matter in greater detail. 

Sincerely yours, 
Max C. Brewer, 
Director. 


AUGUST 4, 1961. 
Mr, Max C. BREWER, 
Director, Arctic Research Laboratory, 
Barrow, Alaska. 

Dear Max: Thank you so much for that 
excellent letter on the subject of Eskimes 
and eiders. 

I am anything but happy, as are many 
others, at what has taken place. There is 
a suspicion that the Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice, which never enforced its regulations 
about the taking of ducks by Eskimos out of 
season, is doing this in order to demonstrate 
that it is still around, its existence in Alaska 
is justified, and its role there essential, 
and that not all of its functions have been 
assumed by the State department of fish and 
game. 

Since the treaty has never been enforced 
during the near half century of its existence 
in regard to Eskimos, and I am informed 
that a similar situation exists in Canada, 
it seems to me implicit that it was never 
intended to be enforced as far as natives 
taking ducks for food. Certainly it is more 
important that they should take these ducks 
for food than that the birds be saved for 
the use of sport hunters elsewhere. Actually, 
the Fish and Wildlife people have admitted 
that there has been no serious depletion as 
& result of the Eskimos’ take. 

I am making every effort to prevent similar 
Fish and Wildlife action in the future. 

I am approaching the question in two 
ways: First, to see whether we cannot get 
an administrative decision to assume that 
the enforcement such as was practiced this 
spring was not called for—although, to date, 
I have made no progress with the Interior 
Department with that approach—and the 
second is to try to get a revision of the 
treaty. This will naturally be more cumber- 
some and perhaps more difficult, and it will 
take longer. I shall try both approaches. 

Thanks so much for the helpful sugges- 
tions in your letter. I appreciate having 
them. They will, if agreeable to you, be 
included in a speech I expect to make in 
the Senate on this issue. 

With best regards, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST GRUENING, 
US. Senator. 
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Mr. GrvENING. Mr. President, however, 
good news lay ahead. On August 25 I re- 
ceived a letter from Secretary Udall and was 
happy to detect in it a change in attitude 
and a consequent willingness to consider a 
solution by way of interpretation of the 
treaty, as I had hoped could and would be 
done. 

I ask unanimous consent that Secretary 
Udall's letter of August 25 be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1961. 
Hon. Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Thank you for 
your letter of August 7. I share your deep 
concern for the welfare of the Eskimos, and 
I am continuing, as you are, to give careful 
study to ways and means of working out 
these problems. 

I appreciate your thoughts in the inter- 
pretation of the treaty language, and I am 
having this matter looked into by the So- 
licitor. I am personally hopeful, Ernest, 
that it will not be necessary to reopen ne- 
gotiations for revision of the treaty itself, 
for, as you point out, this procedure is cum- 
bersome and difficult. 

Sincerely yours, 


STEWART, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Grveninc. Mr. President, I certainly 
appreciate the apparent modification in Sec- 
retary Udall’s position and his hope, which 
my colleagues in Congress, Senator Bartlett 
and Representative Ralph Rivers, Governor 
Egan, and countless other Alaskans, share, 
that a way out may be found without the 
need of reopening negotiations for revision 
of the treaty itself, which Secretary Udall 
and I agree would be cumbersome and dif- 
ficult, 

The fact is that the local agents in Alaska 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, while no 
doubt acting in the faith that they were au- 
thorized to act as they did, should, in view 
of the past history of the treaty in Alaska 
in its relation to the Eskimos’ taking birds 
for food, as well as the similar situation in 
Canada, have laid the whole problem before 
the Secretary of the Interior before acting. 
By not doing so, they placed him in the em- 
barrassing position of being obliged to say 
that he had no recourse but to enforce the 
law. By so acting, they were, in fact, mak- 
ing policy for the Department of the In- 
terior and for the United States, which 
should have been left to the higher au- 
thority to which they are responsible—name- 
ly, Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall. 

A great deal of other pertinent material— 
letters from Alaskans, Eskimo and non- 
Eskimo, and from interested non-Alaskans, 
and replies to them, memorandums of meet- 
ing with State and Interior Department of- 
ficials, editorials and newspaper articles—is 
too voluminous to include here, 

I do ask unanimous consent, however, that 
the full texts, to which previous reference 
has been made, of Executive Document E of 
the 64th Congress, Ist session—namely, the 
letters of transmission relating to the Migra- 
tory Bird Convention with Canada, and the 
text of the convention—as well as Executive 
A, T4th Congress, 2d session, dealing simi- 
larly with the Migratory Bird Convention 
with Mexico, be printed at this point in my 
remarks, ~ 
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There being no objection, the documents 
and letters were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


“SENATE EXECUTIVE DOCUMENT E, 64TH CON- 
GRESS, 15T SESSION, ON PROTECTION OF MIGRA- 
TORY BIRDS 


“(Message from the President of the United 
States, transmitting convention between 
the United States and Great Britain for 
the protection of migratory birds in the 
United States and Canada) 

“To the Senate: 

“In pursuance of the resolution adopted by 
the Senate on July 7, 1913, requesting the 
President to propose to the governments of 
other countries the negotiation of a conven- 
tion for the protection and preservation of 
birds, negotiations were by my direction ini- 
tiated with the Government of Great Britain 
through the British Ambassador for the con- 
clusion of a convention that would insure 
protection to migratory and insectivorous 
birds in the United States and Canada. 

“These negotiations have resulted in the 
signature, on August 16, 1916, of a conven- 
tion for this purpose between the United 
States and Great Britain, which I transmit 
herewith to receive the advice and consent of 
the Senate to its ratification. 

“The attention of the Senate is invited to 
the accompanying report of the Secretary of 
State and to the views of the Department of 
Agriculture therein presented. 

“Wooprow WILSON. 

“Tue Warre House, August 21, 1916.” 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 17, 1916. 

The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, 
has the honor to lay before the President, 
with a view to its transmission to the Senate, 
if his Judgment approve thereof, to receive 
the advice and consent of that body to its 
ratification, a convention between the United 
States and Great Britain for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds in the United States 
and Canada, signed at Washington on Au- 
gust 16, 1916. 

This convention ts the result of negotia- 
tions initiated with the British Ambassador 
at Washington in pursuance of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Senate on July 7, 1913, 
“That the President be requested to propose 
to the Governments of other countries the 
negotiation of a convention for the protec- 
tion and preservation of birds.” 

The Department of Agriculture has taken 
keen interest in the negotiations, and has 
been of great help in their final conclusion. 
The views of that Department regcrding the 
negotiation of this treaty were expressed in 
a communication recently addressed to this 
Department, as follows: 

“Not very many years ago vast numbers of 
waterfoul and shore birds nested within the 
limits of the United States, especially in the 
Far West, but the extension of agriculture, 
and particularly the draining on a large scale 
of swamps and meadows, together with im- 
proved firearms and a vast increase in the 
number of sportsmen, have so altered condi- 
tions that comparatively few migratory game 
birds nest within our limits. The greater 
part of the supply still remaining, the value 
of which must be estimated at many mil- 
lions of dollars, breed largely in the Canadi- 
an Provinces and consist of birds that winter 
within or to the south of the United States 
and journey back and forth in autumn and 
spring across our territory. 

“That a very great number of people in 
the United States are personally interested 
in the protection of our migratory wild birds 
is evidenced by the fact that there are about 
en in this country and 
their number is steadily increasing. These 
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men are all dependent upon the continuance 
of our supply of wild fowl for their sport, 
and a very large number of them are in con- 
Sequence taking an active interest in the 
present treaty. In addition the value of the 
proper protection of our migratory insectiv- 
orous birds is of the deepest interest to 
farmers for the practical assistance they 
give in destroying insects injurious to crops. 
Furthermore, millions of people in tha 
United States are deeply interested in the 
conservation and increase of our bird life 
from an esthetic viewpoint, as well as on 
account of their practical utility. As a re- 
sult the number of persons who approve and 
are deeply interested in the conclusion and 
enforcement of the present treaty includes 
many millions. There is no question but 
that the Federal migratory bird law and the 
present treaty for the protection of migratory 
wild fowl now being negotiated between the 
United States and Canada are conservation 
measures of prime importance.” 
Respectfully submitted. 
ROBERT LANSING. 


“CONVENTION 


“Whereas many species of birds in the 
course of their annual migrations traverse 
certain parts of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada; and 

“Whereas many of these species are of great 
value as a source of food or in destroying 
insects which are injurious to forests and 
forage plants on the public domain, as well 
as to agricultural crops, in both the United 
States and Canada, but are nevertheless in 
danger of extermination through lack of ade- 
quate protection during the nesting season 
or while on their way to and from their 
breeding grounds; 

“The United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and freland and of the 
British dominions beyond the seas, Em- 
peror of India, being desirous of saving from 
indiscriminate slaughter and of insuring the 
preservation of such migratory birds as are 
either useful to man or are harmless, have 
resolved to adopt some uniform system of 
protection which shall effectively accomplish 
such objects, and to the end of concluding 
a convention for this purpose have ap- 
pointed as their respective plenipotentiaries: 

“The President of the United States of 
America, Robert Lansing, Secretary of State 
of the United States; and 

“His Britanic Majesty, the Right Honorable 
Sir Cecil Arthur Rice, G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G., etc., His Majesty’s ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary at Wash- 
ington; 

“Who, after having communicated to each 
other their respective full powers which were 
found to be in due and proper form, have 
agreed to and adopted the following articles: 


“Article I 


“The High Contracting Powers declare that 
the migratory birds included in the terms 
of this Convention shall be as follows: 

“1, Migratory game birds; 

“(a) Anatidae or waterfowl, including 
brant, wild ducks, geese, and swans. 

“(b) Gruidae or cranes, including little 
brown, sandhill, and whooping cranes. 

“(c) Rallidae or rails, including coots 
gallinules and sora and other rails. 

“(d) Limicolae or shorebirds, including 
avocets, curlew, dowitchers, godwits, knots, 
oyster catchers, phalaropes, plovers, sand- 
pipers, snipe, stilts, surf birds, turnstones, 
willet, woodcock, and yellowlegs. 

“(e) Columbidae or pigeons, including 
doves and wild pigeons. 

“2. Insectivorous Birds: Bob- 
olinks, catbirds, chickadees, cuckoos, flickers, 
flycatchers, grosbeaks, humming birds, king- 
lets, martins, meadowlarks, nighthawks or 
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bull bats, nut-hatches, orioles, robins, 
shrikes, swallows, swifts, tanagers, titmice, 
thrushes, vireos, warblers, wax-wings, whip- 
poorwills, woodpeckers, and wrens, and all 
other perching birds which feed entirely or 
chiefly on insects. 

“3. Other Migratory Nongame Birds: Auks, 
auklets, bitterns, fulmars, gannets, grebes, 
guillemots, gulls, herons, jaegers, loons, 
murres, petrels, puffins, shearwaters, and 
terns, 

“Article II 

“The High Contracting Powers agree that, 
as an effective means of preserving migra- 
tory birds there shall be established the fol- 
lowing close seasons during which no hunt- 
ing shall be done except for scientific or 
propagating purposes under permits issued 
by proper authorities. 

1. The close season on migratory game 
birds shall be between March 10 and Sep- 
tember 1, except that the close season on 
the Limicolae or shorebirds in the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada and in those States of 
the United States bordering on the Atlantic 
Ocean which are situated wholly or in part 
north of Chesapeake Bay shall be between 
February 1 and August 15, and that Indians 
may take at any time scoters for food but 
not for sale. The season for hunting shall be 
further restricted to such period not ex- 
ceeding three and one-half months as the 
High Contracting Powers may severally deem 
appropriate and define by law or regulation. 

“2. The close season on migratory insectiv- 
orous birds shall continue throughout the 


“3. The close season on other migratory 
nongame birds shall continue throughout 
the year, except that Eskimos and Indians 
may take at any season auks, auklets, guille- 
mots, murres and puffins, and their eggs, for 
food and their skins for clothing, but the 
birds and eggs so taken shall not be sold or 
offered for sale. 

“Article III 


“The High Contracting Powers agree that 
during the period of ten years next following 
the going into effect of this Convention, 
there shall be a continuous close season on 
the following migratory game birds, to-wit: 

“Band-tailed pigeons, little brown, sand- 
hill and whooping cranes, swans, curlew and 
all shorebirds (except the black-breasted and 
golden plover, Wilson or jack snipe, wood- 
cock, and the greater and lesser yellowlegs) ; 
provided that during such ten years the 
close seasons on cranes, swans, and curlew in 
the Province of British Columbia shall be 
made by the proper authorities of that Prov- 
ince within the general dates and limitations 
elsewhere prescribed in this Convention for 
the respective groups to which these birds 
belong. 

“Article IV 

“The High Contracting Powers agree that 
special protection shall be given the wood 
duck and the elder duck either (1) by a 
close season extending over a period of at 
least five years, or (2) by the establishment 
of refuges, or (3) by such other regulations 
as may be deemed appropriate. 

“Article V 


“The taking of nests or eggs of migratory 
game or insectivorous or nongame birds shall 
be prohibited, except for scientific or propa- 
gating purposes under such laws or regula- 
tions as the High Contracting Powers may 
severally deem appropriate. 

“Article VI 


“The High Contracting Powers agree that 
the shipment or export of migratory birds 
or their eggs from any State or Province, 
during the continuance of the close season 
in such State or Province, shall be pro- 


hibited except for scientific or propagating. 


purposes, and the international traffic in 
any birds or eggs at such time captured, 
killed, taken, or shipped at any time con- 
trary to the laws of the State or Province 
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in which the same were captured, killed, 
taken, or shipped shall be likewise pro- 
hibited. Every package containing migra- 
tory birds or any parts thereof or any eggs 
of migratory birds transported, or offered 
for transportation from the Dominion of 
Canada into the United States or from the 
United States into the Dominion of Canada, 
shall have the name and address of the ship- 
per and an accurate statement of the con- 
tents clearly marked on the outside of such 
package. 
“Article VII 

“Permits to kill any of the above-named 
birds which, under extraordinary conditions, 
may become seriously injurious to the agri- 
cultural or other interests in any particular 
community, may be issued by the proper 
authorities of the High Contracting Powers 
under suitable regulations prescribed there- 
for by them respectively, but such permits 
shall lapse, or may be canceled, at any time 
when, in the opinion of said authorities, the 
particular exigency has passed, and no birds 
killed under this article shall be shipped, 
sold, or offered for sale. 


“Article VIII 


“The High Contracting Powers agree 
themselves to take, or propose to their re- 
spective appropriate law-making bodies, the 
necessary measures for insuring the execu- 
tion of the present Convention. 

“Article IX 


“The present Convention shall be ratified 
by the President of the United States of 
America by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate thereof, and by His 
Britannic Majesty. The ratifications shall 
be exchanged at Washington as soon as pos- 
sible and the Convention shall take effect on 
the date of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions. It shall remain in force for 15 years, 
and in the event of neither of the High 
Contracting Powers having given notifica- 
tion, 12 months before the expiration of 
said period of 15 years, of its intention of 
terminating its operation, the Convention 
shall continue to remain in force for one 
year and so on from year to year. 

“In faith whereof, the respective Plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the present Conven- 
tion in duplicate and have hereunto affixed 
their seals. 

“Done at Washington this 16th day of 
August 1916. 

“ROBERT LANSING. 
“CECIL SPRING Rice.” 
“SENATE EXECUTIVE DOCUMENT A ON A CONVEN- 
TION FOR THE PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY 
BIRDS AND GAME MAMMALS 


“(Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting a convention between 
the United States of America and the 
United Mexican States for the protection 
of migratory birds and game mammals, 
signed at Mexico City, February 7, 1936) 

“THE WHITE HOUSE, 
March 5, 1936. 

“To the Senate of the United States: 

“With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith a convention for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds and game mammals, 
between the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States, signed at Mexico 
City February 7, 1936, and an exchange of 
notes expressing an understanding between 
the Governments of the two countries that 
ratifications are to be exchanged in Wash- 
ington and the convention will come into 
force on the day on which ratifications are 
exchanged. 

“The convention is similar to the treaty 
for the protection of migratory birds in the 
United States and Canada, signed August 16, 
1916. That convention was unquestionably 
a great step forward toward the restoration 
and protection of our migratory birds. But 
inasmuch as numbers of species of the birds 
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whose protection in the United States and 
Canada has long been provided for extend 
their migrations to Mexico and still farther 
south, and in order to protect other groups 
of birds which migrate between the United 
States and the United Mexican States, it is 
obvious that effective conservation. requires 
further international cooperation. It is for 
these purposes that the convention with 
Mexico has been concluded. 

“The attention of the Senate is invited to 
the accompanying report from the Secretary 
of State and the comment of the Secretary 
of Agriculture presented therein. 

“FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 

“(Accompaniments: Report of the Secre- 
tary of State. Convention. Exchange of 
notes.) 

“The PRESIDENT: 

“I have the honor to forward to you 
herewith a convention between the United 
States of America and the United Mexican 
States for the protection of migratory birds 
and game mammals, signed at Mexico City 
February 7, 1936, which is being brought to 
your attention for transmittal to the Senate, 
if you approve thereof, with a view to receiv- 
ing the advice and consent of that body to 
its ratification. 

“This convention, which represents the 
culmination of some years of negotiations, 
embodies the conservation principles con- 
tained in the well known migratory bird 
treaty, signed at Washington August 16, 1916, 
for the protection of migratory birds in the 
United States and Canada. 

“The present convention limits, with cer- 
tain exceptions, the taking, transportation, 
and sale of migratory birds and their prod- 
ucts to a maximum period of 4 months 
annually in each country under a system of 
permits; provides for the establishment of 
refuge zones; prohibits hunting from air- 
craft; and specifically provides for a closed 
season for wild ducks extending from March 
10 to September 1 of each year. 

“Further, the present convention prohibits 
the transportation of migratory birds and 
game mammals, dead or alive, their parts 
or products, across the American-Mexican 
border without a permit of authorization 
provided by the Government of each 
country. 

“Pursuant to an understanding between 
the governments of the two countries, ex- 
pressed in an exchange of notes which 
accompanies the convention, ratifications are 
to be exchanged in Washington and the 
convention will come into force on the day 
on which ratifications are exchanged. 

“The Department of Agriculture has taken 
an active interest in the negotiations and 
has greatly assisted in the conclusion of the 
convention. In a recent letter to me the 
Secretary of Agriculture made the following 
comments: 

A vast stride toward the restoration and 
protection, indeed in some cases the rescue 
from extirpation, of our migratory game, 
and various groups of our insectivorous and 
other birds, was taken by the conclusion of 
the convention of August 16, 1916, with 
Great Britain, for the protection of birds 
migrating between Canada and the United 
States. But as numbers of species of these 
birds, both game and nongame, extend their 
migrations and winter dispersals to Mexico 
and beyond, it has been manifest that to in- 
sure their more effective conservation, as 
well as the conservation of other groups of 
birds migrating between Mexico and the 
United States, cooperation with the United 
Mexican States is not only desirable but also 
quite imperative, and to that end the De- 
partment of Agriculture has earnestly desired 
and for some years past has sought to bring 
about the negotiation of a convention with 
that Republic. 

“It is with genuine satisfaction and no 
little anticipation that we are now informed 
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that the consummation of our hope shortly 
may be realized. 

Millions of our citizens, and their num- 
bers are apace, whether they be 
tillers of the soil, nature lovers, sportsmen. 
or merely those esthetically inclined, are 
very earnestly interested in and concerned 
about the conservation of our birds, and it 
is not too much to say that they would 
heartily acclaim such a convention as this. 

“With Canada, the United States, and 
Mexico cooperating in the conservation of 
migratory species of birds it confidently may 
be expected that the perpetuity of these 
birds is assured against all contingencies 
save the untoward operations of nature.’ 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“CORDELL HULL. 

“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington. 

“(Enclosures: Convention and exchange of 
notes.) 


“CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 


“Whereas some of the birds denominated 
migratory, in their movements cross the 
United States of America and the United 
Mexican States, in which countries they live 
temporarily; 

“Whereas it is right and proper to protect 
the said migratory birds, whatever may be 
their origin, in the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States, in order that 
the species may not be exterminated; 

“Whereas for this purpose it is necessary to 
employ adequate measures which will per- 
mit a rational utilization of migratory birds 
for the purposes of sport as well as for food, 
commerce, and industry; 

“The Governments of the two countries 
have agreed to conclude a convention which 
will satisfy the above-mentioned need and to 
that end have appointed as their respective 
plenipotentiaries: The Honorable Josephus 
Daniels, representing the President of the 
United States of America, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and the Honorable Eduardo Hay, repre- 
senting the President of the United Mexican 
States, General Lazaro Cardenas, who, havy- 
ing exhibited to each other and found satis- 
factory their respective full powers, conclude 
the following convention: 


“Article I 


“In order that the species may not be ex- 
terminated, the high contracting parties de- 
clare that it is right and proper to protect 
birds denominated as migratory, whatever 
may be or origin, which in their movements 
live temporarily in the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, by 
means of adequate methods which will per- 
mit, insofar as the respective high contract- 
ing parties may see fit, the utilization of said 
birds rationally for purposes of sport, food, 
commerce, and industry. 


“Article II 


“The high contracting parties agree to es- 
tablish laws, regulations, and provisions to 
satisfy the need set forth in the preceding 
article, including: 

“(A) The establishment of closed seasons, 
which will prohibit in certain periods of 
the year the taking of migratory birds, their 
nests or eggs, as well as their transportation 
or sale, alive or dead, their products or parts, 
except when proceeding, with appropriate 
authorization, from private game farms or 
when used for scientific purposes, for propa- 
gation, or for museums. 

“(B) The establishment of refuge zones 
in which the taking of such birds will be 
prohibited. 

“(C) The limitation of their hunting to 4 
months in each year, as a maximum, under 
permits issued by the respective authorities 
in each case. h 
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“(D) The establishment of a closed season 
for wild ducks from the 10th of March to 
the Ist of September. 

“(E) The prohibition of the killing of 
migratory insectivorous birds, except when 
they become injurious to agriculture and 
constitute plagues, as well as when they come 
from reserves or game farms; provided how- 
ever, that such birds may be captured alive 
and used in conformity with the laws of each 
contracting country. 

“(F) The prohibition of hunting from air- 
craft. 

“Article III 


“The high contracting parties respectively 
agree, in addition, not to permit the trans- 
portation over the American-Mexican border 
of migratory birds, dead or alive, their parts 
or products, without a permit of authoriza- 
tion provided for that purpose by the gov- 
ernment of each country, with the under- 
standing that in the case that the said 
birds, their parts or products are transported 
from one country to the other without the 
stipulated authorization, they will be con- 
sidered as contraband and treated accord- 


ingly. 
“Article 1V 


“The high contracting parties declare that 
for the purposes of the present convention 
the following birds shall be considered mi- 
gratory: 

“Migratory game birds: Familia Anatidae, 
Familia Gruidae, Familia Rallidae, Familia 
Charadriidae, Familia Scolopacidae, Familia 
Recurvirostridae, Familia Phalaropodidae, 
Familia Columbidae. 

“Migratory nongame birds: Familia Cucul- 
idae, Familia Caprimulgidae, Familia Micro- 
podidae, Familia Trochilidae, Familia Pici- 
dae, Familia Tyrannidae, Familia Alaudidae, 
Familia Hirundinidae, Familia Paridae, 
Familia Certhiidae, Familia Troglodytidae, 
Familia Turdidae, Familia Mimidae, Familia 
Sylviidae, Familia Motacillidae, Familia 
Bombycillidae, Familia Ptilogonatidae, Fa- 
milia Laniidae, Familia Vireonidae, Fa- 
milia Compsothlypidae, Familia Icteridae, 
Familia Thraupidae, Familia b 

“Others which the Presidents of the 
United States of America and the United 
Mexican States may determine by common 
agreement, 

“Article V 

“The high contracting parties agree to ap- 
ply the stipulations set forth in article III 
with respect to the game mammals which 
live in their respective countries, 


“Article VI 


“This convention shall be ratified by the 
high contracting parties in accordance with 
their constitutional methods and shall re- 
main in force for fifteen years and shall be 
understood to be extended from year to year 
if the high contracting parties have not in- 
dicated twelve months in advance their in- 
tention to terminate it. 

“The respective plenipotentiaries sign the 
present convention in duplicate in English 
and Spanish, affixing thereto their respec- 
tive seals, in the city of Mexico, the 7th day 
of February of 1936. 

“JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 
“EDUARDO Hay.” 
DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS, UNITED MEXICAN STATES, 
MEXICO, 
Mexico, February 10, 1936. 
Mr, HENRY R. NORWEB, 
Chargé d’Affaires and Interim of the United 
States of America, City. 

Mr. CHARGÉ D'AFFAMES: E have the honor 
to state to you in relation to the convention 
between the United Mexican States and the 
United States of North America for the Pro- 
tection of Migratory Birds and of Game 
Mammals, signed in this city the 7th date 
of the current month, that this Depart- 
ment takes the liberty of proposing the 
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city of Washington for effecting the ex- 
change of ratifications referred to by article 
VI of the said convention as soon as may 
be practicable, 

I avail myself of the opportunity to renew 
to you the assurances of my respectful con- 
sideration. 

EDUARDO Har. 


EMBASSY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Mexico, February 11, 1936. 
His Excellency Señor General EDUARDO Hay, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mexico. 

EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge with appreciation Your Excellency's 
courteous note No. 3, Ref. III, of February 10, 
1936, in which it is suggested with reference 
to the Convention between the United States 
of America and the United Mexican States 
for the Protection of Migratory Birds and 
Game Mammals signed in this city on the 
7th of this month that the ratifications pro- 
vided for in article VI of the above-men- 
tioned convention be exchanged in Wash- 
ington. It is understood that this proposal 
is satisfactory to my Government and that 
the treaty shall take effect on the date of 
the exchange of ratifications. 

Please accept, Excellency, the renewed as- 
surances of my highest and most distin- 
guished consideration. 

R. Henry NORWEB, 
Chargé d'Afairs ad interim. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I have gotten 
to know the Eskimo through my quarter of 
a century association with Alaska. I came to 
appreciate them fully when, in the early 
days of World War II, I organized them in 
the Alaska Territorial Guard, later securing 
their inclusion in the Scout Battalions of the 
Alaska National Guard. No more loyal, 
brave, and patriotic Americans are to be 
found under the flag; no finer, more decent, 
more kindly people anywhere. Their gen- 
erosity has been testified to innumerable 
times by those who have been its benefi- 
ciaries. But perhaps the best and most 
succinct appraisal of the Eskimo was given 
13 years ago, before a Senate subcommittee, 
by Vilhjalmur Stafansson, the noted Arctic 
explorer, who spent years among the Es- 
kimos. Said he: 

“I have heard of the merits of the Golden 
Rule from my Sunday school days, but I have 
never seen it practiced as consistently as it is 
by the uncivilized and civilized Eskimos.” 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
record is clear that the taking of ducks 
by the Eskimos has in no wise interfered 
with the conservation function for which 
the Migratory Bird Convention was de- 
signed. Fish and Wildlife officials have 
assured me that the number of ducks 
taken by the Eskimos in no wise jeopard- 
izes the sport of the duck hunters in 
the 48 States, which appears to be the 
agency’s principal concern in this mat- 
ter. 

I think it is time—indeed, it is past 
time—that the Interior Department show 
its real concern for the human aspects 
of this situation and demonstrate its 
interest in the vital needs of the Eski- 
mos, who, despite the fact of their being 
citizens of the United States, historically 
have been, and still in some degree are, 
the wards and responsibility of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor; and 
at this time I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT BY DR, WALTER MOD- 
ELL ON HAZARDS OF NEW DRUGS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
April 29, 1963, issue of the Wall Street 
Journal contained an important article 
on the need for a truly scientific ap- 
proach with respect to new drugs. The 
article is by one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing pharmacologists, Dr. Walter Modell, 
of Cornell University Medical College. 

He had presented these views last De- 
cember, at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Later, his statement 
was published in Science magazine; and 
now it has been helpfully brought to the 
attention of laymen gè: 0 

On March 21, 1963, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Reorganization and Inter- 
national Organizations questioned Dr. 
Modell on the very points which he made 
in this article. The full text of the arti- 
cle will appear in volume III of the sub- 
committee’s hearings, along with other 
exhibits from professional sources. 

However, in advance of that publica- 
tion, and in light of the keen interest of 
the American people in the work of the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration, 
I believe that the Senate and the House 
will be interested in this distinguished 
2 views. For that reason, I 

ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the Wall Street Journal summary be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hazarps or New Drucs: A Mazor One Is 

INTERFERENCE WITH SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 

(By Walter Modell) 

No drug, no matter how 
by time or trial, is absolutely safe. 

The aim with all new therapies is to es- 
tablish a more favorable ratio between prob- 
able adverse effect of treatment and probable 
adverse effect of untreated disease. Testing 
new drugs involves developing and pursuing 
the most effective methods for determining 
therapeutic effectiveness and reaction 
hazard. 

If medicine is to progress, the determina- 
tion of calculable risk and expectation for 
benefit from new drugs is of the first im- 
portance. Why, then, are these factors not 
always precisely determined before new 
drugs are used in clinical medicine? 

The reaction of an animal to drugs may 
differ qualitatively as well as quantitatively 
from that of man. Therefore, although es- 
sential, animal experiments provide a limited 
view of the potential danger and usefulness 
of drugs in man. Much more can be learned 
from preclinical trials in man, and the more 
extensive these trials, the more informative 
they are. 

This is the information that is largely 
depended on in introducing new drugs, but 
unfortunately it does not tell the whole 
story; at best it provides only the basis for a 
well-informed estimate of immediate effects. 
It telis little about what will happen after 
several years of use. It does not tell much 
about what has not been looked for, and 
since what we look for is determined by past 
experience, it is quite possible that entirely 
new relations to drugs will go undetected. 


y tested 
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82 testing should be conducted 
th minimum risk to the subject, but since 
there is no drug without hazard, there can 
be no testing of drugs without risk. The 
justification for taking this risk is that with- 
out it there can be no reasonable basis for 
introducing and new drugs, and that 
the danger involved in using them clinically 
without such testing would be greater than 
the danger involved in preclinical testing. 
Reactions to drugs are not the result of 
something strange and different in modern 
drugs. Disasters due to drugs are as old as 
the history of medicine. New drugs distrib- 
uted solely on prescription do not often 
cause large numbers of reactions. 

But Sir. William Osler once said, “The de- 
sire to take medicine is perhaps the greatest 
feature which distinguishes man from ani- 
mals.” So irresistible is this urge that man 
frequently takes medication without the ad- 
vice or counsel of experts. 

When a patient prescribes for himself, the 
possibilities for harm are incalculable. If a 
fad develops, as, for example, one did not 
long ago for the use of Miltown, it can cause 
extensive trouble. Addiction is a serious ad- 
verse result of the use of drugs. It becomes 
catastrophic only when the layman under- 
takes to use drugs without medical advice, 


DISTURBING THE BALANCE 


Society has charged the medical profes- 
sion with control of the spread of disease, 
and it also demands that it discover cures 
for specific diseases. Enormous sums are 
available from the Government and through 
privately endowed research foundations for 
direct attack on birth injuries, poliomyelitis, 
multiple sclerosis, tuberculosis, cancer, cys- 
tic fibrosis, muscular dystrophy and other 
named diseases, 

But society is not interested in, and has 
not provided a special foundation to examine 
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cific disease may not. always be for the ulti- 
mate good of the community. 

About 15 years ago there was an epidemic 
of rickettsial pox in the New York area 
simply because a garbage dump was re- 
moved as a sanitary measure. Mice that 
bore the mites that carried the rickettsia 
had contentedly used the dump as a sort of 
ever-normal granary and had not strayed 
far from it. When the dump was removed, 
they were forced to seek sustenance else- 
where; they moved into nearby apartment 
houses, where they started and spread the 
epidemic. 

Infections which were the important 
causes of serious disease have been reduced 
through the use of antibiotics to a less im- 
portant status; pneumonia is an example. 
But the increased incidence of previously 
rare infections, little influenced by these 
drugs, and the reactions to the ecologic dis- 
turbance often more than offset the im- 
mediate benefits. Increasing longevity has 
created problems of dealing with the aged, 
and the decrease in the death rates in over- 
crowded parts of the world has resulted 
in food shortages and more starvation. 

There also is always the chance of harm 
through the interaction of drugs. Because 
the possibilities are unlimited, in preclinical 
testing it is usually impractical to attempt to 
examine the effects of a new drug on all 
the other drugs patients may be taking at 
the same time. 

Much has recently been said of the ethical 
obligations of both the experimenter and 
society to the subjects of experimentation 
with drugs, and of course the obligation is 
real. But there is a related ethical problem 
which is not commonly appreciated, even 
though it has more far-reaching significance, 
and that is our ethical obligation to the non- 
subject, to the ultimate object of research, to 
the patient who will receive the new drugs. 

If the trial on the experimental subject is 
not carefully planned and executed—if, be- 
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cause of concern over ethical obligations to 
the subject, the discipline of experimental 
research is not strictly adhered to in the 
investigation of drugs in man—many non= . 
subjects may suffer. 

Nonsubjects. may suffer because a toxic 
drug is unwittingly used in clinical medicine, 
and this, of course, is what excites all the 
attention, despite the fact that it does not 
occur very often. But what goes almost un- 
remarked, and is even more important and 
not uncommon, is that the bad experiment 
may indicate that an ineffective drug is use- 
ful, with the result that a useless medicament 
is established in our therapy. 

A rélated hazard in testing that does not 
excite the press is the loss of the good drug 
through inadequate testing or through im- 
proper, mexpert early use, so that its poten- 
tial for adverse reaction in relation to its 
benefits is misjudged: It is thought to be less 
effective than it is, or more toxic. As with 
people we meet, bad first impressions are 
often hard to erase. 


OUTSIDE PRESSURES 


Interference with scientific procedure by 
outside pressure groups tends to keep any 
discipline from being truly scientific, tends 
to muddy both the aim and the validity of 
its research, and tends to keep society from 
looking upon it as an independent scientific 
discipline. This is, of course, true for medi- 
cine, and in the case of modern pharmaco- 
therapeutics such interference can be dan- 
gerous as well. 

A dramatic example of what happens be- 
cause of interference with the scientific proc- 
ess is to be found in the Salk vaccine story. 
It was a strange coincidence that several 
manufacturers had sunk fortunes and incal- 
culable effort into processes for the exten- 
sive production of vaccine and were busily 
stockpiling the Salk vaccine at a time when 
the Polio Foundation was claiming in the 
press that positive results with the vaccine 
in the field trials had not yet been estab- 
lished. 

It was a curious coincidence that the 
public announcements that the Salk vaccine 
had been proved effective and that a large 
supply of commercial vaccine was ready for 
general use were made on the same day, 
April 12, date of the death of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. Here was inter- 
ference with scientific procedure in the 
interests of the dramatic gesture. What 
were the effects? A large number of cases 
of paralytic polio developed during the first 
days of use of the stocKpiled vaccine. Modi- 
fication in manufacture was instituted as 
quickly as possible, but mot before the 
calamity was substantial. 

The pharmaceutical industry finds the 
prompt establishment of its new drugs es- 
sential. It cannot afford to wait. These 
days, drugs are copied so easily by the astute 
synthetic organic chemist that rival concerns 
soon produce near duplicates of most suc- 
cessful drugs. 

In this kind of rat race it is sound busi- 
ness practice for industry to attempt to re- 
cover a large n of its investment in a 
drug immediately after the drug is intro- 
duced. To do this, it attempts to establish 
a new product so quickly that no Johnny- 
come-lately can seriously impinge on the 
firm market that it has created for itself. 
The pharmaceutical industry uses the same 
promotional devices that other businesses 
use to make sure that its new product is 
used as widely and as soon as possible. 

Hasty publication of research results by 
scientists can also be dangerous. Knowledge 
of the extent of usefulness of a drug, of its 
specific advantages and limitations, of the 
rare as well as the common adverse reac- 
tion—in fine, knowledge of the art of using 
it—is gained slowly. 

Here, then, is the pattern tor disaster 
with new drugs: A shortsighted view of all 
effects; faulty experiments; premature pub- 
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lication; too ‘vigorous promotion; exag- 
gerated claims; and careless use—in brief, 
a break in the scientific approach somewhere 
along the line. 

Safety with the new drugs, which are both 
potent and numerous, therefore demands 
the attitude and skill of the scientist; any- 
thing less is clearly dangerous. Events have 
proved it. I hope I have indicated why. I 
contend that the rules of safety demand 
that the healer be a scientist. 

COMPASSION IS NEEDED 

But there is more to the practice of medi- 
cine than dispassionate science. The physi- 
cian can do much good with effective drugs, 
but even with ineffectual medication the 
compassionate physician did a great deal for 
his patient, We cannot disregard the bene- 
ficial effects of compassion, interest, good 
care, and the communication of hope to the 
patient. , The effects are authentic. 

But mankind would be still better off if 
the physician treated the products of mod- 
ern science with due regard to the principles 
of science; if there were no pressures dis- 
tracting him from these principles; and if, in 
attacking disease, he viewed the large prob- 
lem, with its long-range implications, as 
well as the immediate effects on a number 
of dissociated diseases. I think also that the 
safe and effective clinical use of new drugs 
requires a new and acceptable image of the 
physician, one which combines the qualities 
of sympathy and dedication and the disci- 
pline and special skill and logic of the 
scientist. 

Failing this, if new drugs continue to be 
marketed, we may have even more trouble. 
A negative attitude toward drugs may de- 
velop. There might have been some justi- 
fication for such an attitude 50 years ago, 
but it would be an unforgiveable disaster 
today, for never before has our ecologic bal- 
ance been so dependent on drugs; never be- 
fore in its history has medicine had so many 
useful, effective drugs on hand; and never 
before has there been such promise of even 
better ones to come, 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL DRUG PROGRESS: SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE'S FUTURE PLANS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to note three points with re- 
spect to future drug progress. These 
points concern: 

First. The study of drugs used in preg- 


nancy. 
Second. The proposed Drug Clearing- 
house 


Third. The Senate Reorganization 
Subcommittee’s plans for looking ahead. 

Mr. President, as the Senate knows, we 
are conducting hearings and a study 
relative to the organizational structure 
of the Food and Drug Administration. I 
am happy to state that the study is com- 
ing on very well, and I am very much 
pleased to note that we are receiving 
fine cooperation from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, par- 
ticularly from its Secretary, Mr. Cele- 
brezze, and the Commissioner of the 
Food and Drug Administration, Mr. 
Larrick. I have been in close consulta- 
tion with these gentlemen; and we are 
conducting some very extensive studies 
into the organizational structure of the 
Food and Drug Administration and in 
regard to how we can improve that 
structure, and also in regard to improve- 
ment of professional levels and the fa- 
cilities and equipment which are required 
for the activities of the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
the importance of the appropriations re- 
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quested for the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, in order to enable it to do its 
job under the new Drug Act which Con- 
gress passed last year. It does little good 
to criticize this agency if it is not pro- 
vided with the manpower, the equipment, 
the facilities, and the tools which it must 
have if it is to do its job. I have assured 
Mr. Larrick and the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare that I will do all I can, as one Sena- 
tor and as chairman of the subcommittee, 
to see to it that the Food and Drug 
Administration is given all the help 
which Congress can give to improve, 
strengthen, and upgrade the services and 
personnel of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE FOLLOWED UP ON AN EARLIER 

SUGGESTION 


First. Mr. President, on April 25, the 
House of Representatives Appropriations 
Committee reported the 1964 Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriation bill, H.R. 5888. In so doing, 
the committee soundly emphasized a 
point which had, I believe, first been 
made by the Senate Reorganization Sub- 
committee at its hearings 7 months ago. 
Thus, on page 15 of House Report No. 
246, the House committee urged that the 
National Institute for Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness “develop a coordi- 
nated program for the clinical evalua- 
tion of drugs used during pregnancy.” 

This was a subject of particularly 
deep interest and concern on the part 
of our subcommittee. We held hearings 
on the subject and made recommenda- 
tions, which I am happy to know have 
now been incorporated in the report on 
the House appropriations for HEW. 

I congratulate the House Appropria- 
tions Committee for this very important 
followup on Federal drug programs. 

ACTION URGED ON DRUG CLEARINGHOUSE 


Second. Coordinated evaluation will 
require coordinated information. 

I trust that the U.S. Public Health 
Service will move rapidly ahead in its 
plans, therefore, for a National Drug 
Information Clearinghouse. It is not 
enough that there be a mere statement 
of the Service’s interest in the subject. 
The Congress has a right to expect firm 
plans and action, including the neces- 
sary budgetary request. 

I am confident that Dr. Terry is a 
most able and outstanding public serv- 
ant and doctor, and will make the nec- 
essary request for the National Drug In- 
formation Clearinghouse. The project is 
much needed, and will bring a note of 
reassurance and confidence to the Amer- 
ican people and to the professional com- 
munity. 

FIVE EXPORT GROUPS TO BE HEADED BY SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Third. When the Senate Reorganiza- 
tion Subcommittee resumes hearings, it 
will hear from spokesmen for five groups. 

By the way, we intend to conclude the 
study about the first of July. So the 
months of May and June will be required 
to complete the hearings and the staff 
studies we are making. Then we will 
move into other endeavors, as I have 
outlined before, with particular refer- 
ence to the activities of the Senator from 
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Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr] in the study 
of pesticides. 

The spokesmen that we will hear from 
will be the chairman and the representa- 
tives of the Second Citizens Advisory 
Committee on the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, concerning their October 
1962 report; the Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association on the problems of 
the industry, generally, in relation to the 
new drug law and regulations; the 
American Medical Association, on future 
medical policy with respect to new 
drugs; the distinguished Commission on 
Drug Safety, comprising leading repre- 
sentatives of medical science and the 
drug industry; and, finally, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with respect to reorganizing and 
strengthening of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and assuring intraagency 
and interagency coordination. 

In reference to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, we hope 
to have testimony from Commissioner 
Larrick. He will outline to us the 
changes that are being made and his re- 
quests for additional personnel, equip- 
ment, and facilities, and discuss with us 
the reorganization plans that are now 
well underway. We will receive his com- 
ments about the Second Citizens Com- 
mittee report on the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

I should like very much to have the 
hearings concluded with either a state- 
ment or testimony from the Secretary of 
HEW, Mr. Celebrezze. I repeat that the 
Secretary has shown great interest in 
the subject. He has been most coopera- 
tive. I have discussed the subject mat- 
ter with him within the past few days. 
I am happy to note that really construc- 
tive efforts are underway and substantial 
improvements have already been under- 
taken. So we feel that the hearings and 
the study have produced thus far really 
constructive results in terms of govern- 
mental reorganization, improvement of 
efficiency, elimination of duplication, 
and cooperation between agencies of 
Government, as well as cooperation be- 
tween Government and industry. 


PHILIPPINE WAR CLAIMS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
deeply regret that a commitment made 
almost a year ago prevented me from 
being in this Chamber yesterday when 
the Committee on Foreign Relations’ 
amendment to the Philippines War 
Claims Act of 1962 was debated and 
approved. 

I do wish at this time to make clear the 
record with regard to a statement made 
yesterday by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY]. 

On page 7584 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp he is reported as saying: 

Finally, there is strong testimony that the 
proposal recommended here to change the 
method of payment will cost the United 
States from $5 to $25 million more than 
it would cost if the individual claims were 
paid directly. 

Mr. President, I know of no such testi- 
mony. I do know that there has been 
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some unfounded and therefore irrespon- 
sible speculation in the press to this ef- 
fect. I further know that the staff of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, fol- 


ent 
sured by the general counsel of that 
agency that at most a figure of from $2 
to $4 million may be involved. 

I stress “may,” because there is no 
assurance whatever that even that 
amount may be involved. 

Iam sure this same information would 
have been made available to any Mem- 
ber of this body who desired to check the 
accuracy of this particular story. 

In order to clarify this issue, I would 

like to show where this misleading figure 
came from. 
Last Friday, I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp excerpts from the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, in 1952 
and 1956, which authorized payments to 
certain Philippine religious claimants. 
I also included estimated figures which 
showed that under this act, some $29 
million had been paid to these particular 
claimants. 

It appears that some persons de- 
termined that since these particular 
Philippine claimants had already re- 
ceived $29 million under the War Claims 
Act, they would not be able to receive the 
same $29 million under the 1962-passed 
Philippine War Claims Act. 

Mr. President, the truth of this matter 
is that these Philippine religious organi- 
zations have claims estimated at be- 
tween $2 and $4 million in the 1962 act. 
If these claims have already been paid 
under the earlier War Claims Act, the 
most that could be saved is $2 million to 
$4 million. However, I should point out 
that, according to the Foreign Settle- 
ment Claims Commission, the 1946 Phil- 
ippine War Damage Commission award 
upon which the 1962 act claim was de- 
termined included repayment for de- 
struction of church edifices, payments 
which were not covered under the War 
Claims Act and which would be paid 
under the 1962 act. ‘Therefore, it is the 
Commission’s best estimate that the 
duplicate payments will run less than 
the $2 million to $4 million. There is 
no $25 million of duplicate religious pay- 
ments in the 1962 bill, and I hope I have 
clarified why this is so. 

There has also been some talk about 
the savings that could accrue to the 
Treasury since some of the individual 
Philippine claimants have died or cannot 
be located. Mr. President, the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, accord- 
ing to its Chairman, has received 15,000 
returned claims applications marked de- 
ceased and 15,000 marked improper ad- 
dress. The Commission, however, can- 
not just drop the issue there. It must 
in the case of each change of address 
seek out the claimant’s new address. In 
the case of each deceased claimant it 
must seek out his heir or heirs, even if 
the claimant died intestate. 

Mr. President, for the most part these 
lost or deceased claimants were the small 
ones, persons whose claims were in the 
hundreds of dollars. I would hazard a 
guess that the costs involved in locating 
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lost claimants and heirs to claimants to 
whoever administers this act will, in the 
end, come close to the amount of the 
claims to be paid those particular claim- 
ants and little if any savings will accrue. 

There are two other points I would 
like to make. The first is to correct the 
impression that this payment of $73 mil- 
lion as set out in the 1962 act will be 
spread equally among 86,000 poor Philip- 
pine citizens. The records show that al- 
most $50 million will go to but 3 percent 
of the total claimants. In fact, less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the claimants, 
287 to be exact, will get over $30 million as 
the bill now stands. This act, as it now 
stands, is a large claimants bill, and a 
windfall for most of them, And I sub- 
mit that among these larger claimants 
you will find those companies and indi- 
viduals who provided Mr. O’Donnell with 
the $18,000 which he used for his 1960 
political contributions. 

Some question was raised yesterday 
as to why the committee had adopted 
this particular amendment. In answer 
to that question I can only restate what 
I said on the floor last Friday. 


There has been some discussion as to what 
would be the best means of amending the 
act passed last year, so as to prevent those 
who have interfered with our legislative 
process from receiving benefits from that 
legislation. Two courses haye been sug- 
gested: One would be to transfer full pay- 
ment to the Government of the Philippines, 
which accepts funds “in full satisfaction and 
final settlement of any and all claims” aris- 
ing out of the 1946 legislation and “insures 
that no part of such sum“ goes to O'Donnell 
and his associates. 

A second course would be to retain the 
present form of payment by our Government 
to individual claimants, and simply amend 
the current legislation so as to preclude the 
payment of compensation from awards to 
O'Donnell and his associates. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations has 
studied closely both approaches. Neither 
provides an absolute guarantee that fees con- 
tracted for prior to 1962 will not eventually 
reach the lobbyists. However, a number of 
factors led the committee to choose the 
government-to-government payment route. 

First, since almost all the claimants come 
under the legal Jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines, that government 
would be better able to enforce prohibitions 
of payments to O'Donnell. No matter what 
language is written into the current act, in 
the end it would be legally effective only 
against persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

Second, the government-to-government 
payment is more in line with the economic 
development purposes of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946. I do not feel it here 
to retrace the history of that act, but only 
point out that our Government, faced with 
the demand for repayment generated for 
the most part by O'Donnell, Delgado and 
their clients, proposed this form of payment 
in 1960. 

There are suggestions that this money 
paid to the Philippine Government will not 
find its way down to the small claimant. 
I want to point out that such fears are 
usually voiced by the big claimants the less 
than 3 percent of the total number of claim- 
ants who stand to receive over $50 million 
of the $73 million contained in this bill. 

If the Philippine Government decides to 
pay all the claimants, it can; if it decides 
to pay the small ones, it can; if it decides 
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public works. The choice will rest with the 
Philippine Government, although I note that 
in the last-mentioned case neither O'Donnell 
nor his associates would have any basis 
whatsoever to obtain any fees. 

The Senate has the opportunity today to 
correct faulty legislation, return a law to its 
original intent and deny to those who 
tampered with the legislative process the fi- 
nancial benefits of their labors. 

There is this one further benefit to be 
gained by our action of this bill. It will 
serve as notice to those who would attempt 
to promote similar self-serving legislation 
that the Senate is willing to admit its errors 
and take the necessary action. 


Mr. President, to add further to this 
matter, I have today received a letter 
from Mr. Edward Re, Chairman of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COM- 
MISSION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1963. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is respon- 
sive to your request this date for a clarifica- 
tion of the Commission's estimate of the 
amount, in dollars, which may be expected to 
remain in the U.S. Treasury under the re- 
verter clause prescribed in Public Law 87- 
616, in light of recent newspaper articles al- 
luding to this subject. 

Your attention is invited to a letter ad- 
dressed to you by me, dated June 18, 1962, 
wherein I stated to you in part: 

“The dubious factor here lies in the extent 
to which the losses covered by the respective 
acts was identical and this cannot be deter- 
mined without a review of all claims con- 
cerned. This, I am advised, would be in a 
monumental task which the Commission 
could not undertake in the absence of a 
claims program, 

“However, attention is invited to House 
Report No. 1042, 87th Congress, 1st session, to 
accompany H.R. 8617. At pages 11 through 
14 a sampling of claims is set forth. It will 
be noted that certain of the claims are pre- 
ceded by an asterisk. These constitute some 
of the claims which have been processed un- 
der each of the acts referred to and it ap- 
pears that in these few instances alone that 
approximately $2.5 million would revert to 
the U.S. Treasury. How much more of the 
$25 million paid out of the proceeds of vested 
enemy assets under the War Claims Act is 
similarly duplicative it is impossible to 
state, although I am convinced the sum 
would be considerable. 

“In addition, it should be noted that the 
mortality rate in the Philippines during the 
past 16 years has been relatively high. Ac- 
cordingly, in those instance where no heirs 
or assigns can be located no payments will 
be made. 

“Finally, on this point, failure to establish 
appropriate reinvestment in accordance with 
the terms of HR. 11721, would mean that 
a proportionate amount would not be dis- 
bursed from the fund. 

“Therefore, let me repeat that while no 
firm estimate in dollars and cents savings 
can be offered in the present state of the 
record, it follows that it could be quite sub- 
stantial.” 

The letter to which reference is made was 
incorporated in full in the report published 
by your committee as Senate Report No. 
1882, 87th Congress, 2d session. A copy of 
the complete letter is attached hereto, 

The referenced letter constitutes the only 


statement on this question issued by the 
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Claims Settlement Commission. The 
estimates made by Secretary Harriman at the 
hearing conducted on the legislation by 
your committee on June 12, 1962, was based 
upon similar information furnished to the 
Department of State by the Commission. 

The Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion declines to accept responsibility for 
statements reported in the press or other- 
wise that 610 to $20 million, or even $25 mil- 
lion of the $73 million in question would 
ultimately revert to the U.S. Treasury. The 
estimate contained in my letter of June 18, 
1962, is the best approximation that can be 
afforded by this Commission to De- 
cember 15, 1963, which is the final date for 
filing claims under Public Law 87-616. Un- 
til that date the Commission has no means 
for knowing absolutely what valid claims will 
be filed. 

On the question of effecting a comipremise 
on overlapping awards, the Commission can 
only reiterate that the foregoing, as well as 
the statements contained in its letter of June 
18, 1962, constitute an estimate only based 
upon lists published in the House Report No. 
1042, and constitute neither a liquidated 
amount nor one which may be relied upon as 
an absolute for this purpose. 

In summary, therefore, I can only repeat 
the statement which I made in my letter of 
June 18, 1962, that “I am convinced that 
the sum would be considerable.” 


Sincerely yours, 
Eowarp D. Re, 
Chairman. 


June 18, 1962. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This refers to 
your informal inquiry of June 12, 1962, in 
which you requested the views of the Com- 
mission on (a) the total amount which may 
be expected to be required for payments on 
awards made under the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1946, in the event of enactment 
of S. 2380 or H.R. 11721, and (b) the antici- 
pated cost of the administration of such a 
program, 

With respect to item (a) above it would 
be quite unrealistic and presumptuous on my 
part to attempt to hazard anything which 
might be construed as a firm figure. Never- 
theless, I am advised by the staff of the Com- 
mission that certainly a relatively substan- 
tial proportion of some $25 million paid to 
religious organizations in the Philippines un- 
der section 7 of the War Claims Act of 1948 
for damage or destruction of 
medical, or welfare units covered the identi- 
cal losses for which compensation was also 
awarded under the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1946. However, in all cases of 
awards made under the War Claims Act of 
1948, payments received under the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 were de- 
ducted to assure that there was no duplica- 
tion of payments. Moreover, since there was 
no 75-percent limitation on War Claims Act 
payments on awards, claimants may be 
deemed to have received 100 percent com- 
pensation in these instances where the losses 
covered were identical. 

The dubious factor here lies in the extent 
to which the losses covered by the respective 
acts was identical and this cannot be de- 
termined without a review of all claims con- 
cerned. This, I am advised would be a 
monumental task which the Commission 
could not undertake in the absence of a 
claims program. 

However, attention is invited to House Re- 
port No. 1042, 87th Congress, ist session, to 
accompany H.R. 8617. At pages 11 through 
14 a sampling of claims is set forth, It will 
be noted that certain of the claims are pre- 
ceded by an asterisk. These constitute some 
of the claims which have been processed un. 
der each of the acts referred to and it ap- 
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pears that in these few instances alone that 
approximately $2.5 million would revert to 
the U.S. Treasury. How much more of the 
$25 million paid out of the proceeds of 
vested enemy assets under the War Claims 
Act is similarly duplicative it is impossible 
to state, although I am convinced the sum 
would be considerable. 

In addition, it should be noted that the 
mortality rate in the Philippines during the 
past 16 years has been relatively high. Ac- 
cordingly, in those instances where no heirs 
or assigns can be located no payments will 
be made. 

Finally, on this point, failure to establish 
appropriate reinvestment in accordance with 
the terms of H.R. 11721, would mean that a 
proportionate amount would not be dis- 
bursed from the fund. 

Therefore, let me repeat that while no 
firm estimate in dollars-and-cents savings 
can be offered in the present state of the 
record, it follows that it could be quite sub- 
stantial. 

As to item (b) above relative to admin- 
istrative cost, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee posed a similar question to the 
General Counsel of the Commission during 
the course of hearings on a predecessor bill 
in June 1961. While under the current bills 
the functions of the Commission would in- 
crease somewhat there are no present means 
for estimating the additional moderate cost 
factors. A copy of the Commission’s letter 
of June 7, 1961 on this question is attached. 

I regret the impossibility of being more 
specific in response to your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 


N. 


From Hearings, Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, June 12 and 21, 1962, on S. 2380 
and S. 3329] 

List of religious claimants on record as of 
January 1951, ag compiled by the Treasury 
Department 

1, CORPORATIONS OVER 200,000 PESOS 


Claimant and address Amount 
The Roman Catholic Archbishop 

of Cebu, Manila P316, 713 .49 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 

of Lipa, Manila 314, 792. 78 


Ateneo De Manila. Inc., Manila. 297, 269.98 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 


of Jaro, Manila 368, 647.64 
Congregacion de las 

Hijos, Manila 203, 110.13 
North Negros Sugar Co. 

ns 469, 198. 71 
Roman Catholic Archbishop 

C 758, 992. 84 


Total amount in pesos_P2, 728, 725. 57 


Total amount in dollars_$1, 364, 362. 79 


The Community of Sisters of 
St. Paul de Chartres, “ok 


Manila —Tͤ—x 137, 903. 26 
International Committee of 

YMCA, Manila 136,635.39 
Catholic Vicar Apostolic of the 

Mountain Province, 

Baguio City 136, 151. 11 
Missionary Canonesses of St. 

Augustine, Inc., Manila.....§ 113, 225.27 
Community of Benedictine 

Sisters, Mana T 125, 400.90 
Hospital de San Juan de Dios, 

Rizal City- — 1384, 889. 11 
Congregacion De La 

Mission, Mana 57, 440. 53 
San Juan De Latran 

College, Mana >EN 74. 840. 92 
La Proviacia de San 

Nicolas, Manila 98, 703. 76. 
Congregacion de 

Religiosac, Mana — 71, 685. 01 
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List of religious claimants on record as of 
January 1951, as compiled by the Treasury 


Department—Continued 

1. CORPORATIONS OVER 200,000 PEsOS—cont, 
Claimant and address Amount 
Real Monasteriod de la Purisima 

tion, Manila P81, 271. 31 

Colegio Santa Rosa De 

University, Manila 70, 536. 93 
La Corporacion 

Franciscana, Mana 90, 163. 74 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 

Society, Hill City 63, 970. 44 
University of Santo Tomas, 

Arroceros, Manila 93, 256. 29 
Philippine Independent 

Church, Manila 81, 584. 06 
Assumption Convent, 

Inc., Manila 67, 599. 60 
Good Shepherd Convent, 

Caloogan Riza 50, 271. 65 


2. INDIVIDUALS OVER 100,000 PESOS 


Amount 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of , Cabayan... P175, 651. 52 
The Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Babayan, Cabayan . 127,966.97 
The Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Nueva Segovia; Vigan 
F 174. 109. 87 
The e Catholic Bishop of 
Bamboanga, Arroceros, Ma- 
E ee eS 106, 506. 56 
The Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Lingayen, Pangasinan 113, 883. 10 
Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Bacolod, Manila 95. 319. 64 
Roman Catholic Apostolic 
of Leyte, Palo Leyte 84, 881. 05 
Bishop of Nueva Caceres, 
Arroceros, Manila 91, 754. 55 


igre amount for corporations 
in pesos....__...... P4, 464, 254. 85 
Total amount for corporations 


in dollars —— $2,232, 127. 43 
Total amount for individuals 

Re ee ae eee P970, 073. 26 
Total amount for individuals 

in dollars $485, 036. 63 
Total in pesos._..__.- P5, 434, 328. 11 
Total in dollars $2, 717, 164. 06 


Nore.—These claims have been settled al- 
most in their entirety under legislation ap- 
proved by the Congress subsequent to the 
compilation of this list, page 63. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
note that in his letter Mr. Re refers to 
æ previous letter written to me on June 
18, 1962, in response to an inquiry from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations for 
the total amount that would be required 
to meet the proposed Philippine War 
Claims legislation then under considera- 
tion. In that letter, Mr. Re stated: 

I am advised by the staff of the Commis- 
sion that certainly a relatively substantial 
proportion of some $25 million paid to re- 
ligious organizations in the Philippines un- 
der section 7 of the War Claims Act of 1948 
for damage or destruction of educational, 
medical, or welfare units covered the iden- 
tical losses for which compensation was also 
awarded under the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1946. 


Mr. Re, in his letter, then referred to 
à listing of the 287 largest claimants and 
noted that the religious organizations on 
that list had claims totaling $2.5 million 
due them under the proposed 1962 legis- 
lation. In his letter, Mr. Re then said 
that the list was only a “sampling” and 
that based on this he assumed there 
would be a substantial amount of dupli- 
cate payments. 
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Mr: President, the committee staff has 
been informed by the general counsel of 
the Commission that the list Mr. Re re- 
ferred to in his June 18 letter as a 
“sample” is a “complete” list of the 
largest Philippine claimants and the re- 
ligious claimants on that list total about 
$2.7 million. The claims of other smaller 
religious claimants who may have re- 
ceived payment under other laws will 
not, I understand, go above an additional 
$1.5 million in total. 

Mr. President, the use of the $25 mil- 
lion figure by Mr. Re in his letter is mis- 
leading—had he used $10 or $50 million, 
it would have been just as misleading. 

Again I say that I regret that I was 
not present yesterday. I have read the 
Recorp today. I wish to associate my- 
self with the comments made by the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], who has attended the hearings 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
both on this matter involving the Philip- 
pine War Damage claims and also the 
other matters, with great attention and 
fidelity. His comments disclose the 
background of the case and the testi- 
mony which persuaded the Committee 
on Foreign Relations that this would 
be wise and in the best interests of this 
country, and, we believe, in the long run, 
in the best interests of the Philippines, 
and the reasons he gives for the pro- 
posal to change the bill I think are en- 
tirely valid, and I approve of them com- 
pletely. 

I only regret that in the course of this 
debate some rather harsh words were 
said, which I believe were based upon a 
lack of information and a lack of thor- 
ough understanding of the testimony as 
it was developed in the committee. 

The hearings have been made available 
to Senators, but I know that in the rush 
of business of the Senate, Senators are 
not always able to read hearings in detail 
and to get a complete understanding of 
exactly what is revealed in hearings be- 
fore a committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
further proceedings under the quorum 
call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY OF 
TRENTON TRUST CO. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, May 1 marked the birthday 
anniversary of the Trenton Trust Co., a 
bank in the capital city of the State of 
New Jersey. A 75th birthday is a par- 
ticularly important celebration, but the 
occasion is also heightened by the fact 
that the bank is operated by a distin- 
guished lady, the No. 1 lady banker in 
the United States, Mrs. Mary Roebling. 
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The bank has made its most important 
progress under the leadership of Mrs. 
Roebling. At the age of 30, Mrs. 
Roebling became the first woman ever to 
head a major bank. This busy executive 
officer is a most charming and enterpris- 
ing lady, and today is chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Trenton Trust 
and the first woman governor of the 
American Stock Exchange. 

People do not fully appreciate all that 
banks do besides being repositories and 
lenders of money. They have a key role 
in shaping the economic destiny of our 
communities. Banks also play an impor- 
tant role in helping the U.S. Treasury on 
withholding taxes, savings bonds, and in 
housing and community development, 

Our pride in the Trenton Trust is only 
equaled by our pride in the first lady of 
banking, Mrs. Mary Roebling, described 
by a New York Times portrait as 
possessing a dynamic and persuasive 
personality. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, and there appears to be 
none, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment, in accordance with the 
previous order, until 12 noon Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.), under the 
order of yesterday, the Senate adjourned 
until Monday, May 6, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 2, 1963: 


UNITED NATIONS 


The following-named to be Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the fourth special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations; 

Adai E. Stevenson, of Illinois. 

Francis T. P, Plimpton, of New York. 

Charles W. Yost, of New York. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, of New York, 

Sidney R. Yates, of Ilinois, 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to de 
postmasters: 

ARIZONA 

Hettie M. Black, Hereford, Ariz., in place 
of D. H. Hill, resigned. 

Vivian V. Kenemore, Kearny, Ariz. Office 
established March 16, 1959. 

ARKANSAS 

Henry W. Allen, Jr., Brinkley, Ark., in place 
of W. D. Fowler, retired. 

Harry L. Smith, Elm Springs, Ark., in place 
of C. B. Delozier, retired. 

Harry L. Bealer, Helena, Ark., in place of 
R. M. McCarty, deceased. 

CALIFORNIA 

John B. Elugiewicz, Costa Mesa, Calif., in 
place of H. E. Gill, deceased. 

Ruth A. Winters, Loleta, Calif., in place of 
R. C. Yarger, retired. 

Edward F. Austin, Moffett Pield, Calif., in 
place of C. V. Schessler, resigned. 

Beverly J. Clark, Occidental, Calif., in place 
of L. H. Blanchard, retired. 

Dessa L. Pinkham, Pescadero, Calif., in 
place of L. B. Huglin, removed. 
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John T. Connolly, San Lorenzo, Calif., in 
place of Gertrude Mooney, retired. 
Ralph B. Gump, Tarzana, Calif., in place 
of D. M. Benedict, retired. 
Paul Medows, Woodland Hills, Calif., in 
place of R. F. Neely, resigned. 
COLORADO 
Marie P. Burg, Hideaway Park, Colo., in 
place of M. E. Hilbrand, resigned. 
CONNECTICUT 
Joseph A. Rajcula, Brookfield, Conn., in 
place of V. C. Geddes, resigned. 
William F. Csere, Portland, Conn., in place 
of C. J. Seiferman, retired. 
FLORIDA 
Ralph D. Marshall, Estero, Fla., in place 
of Dosia Anderson, retired. 
Luther W. Reel, Winter Haven, Fla., in 
place of A. W. Kelso, retired. 
GEORGIA 


Gladys A. Walker, Marshallville, Ga., in 
place of H. A. Lee, retired. 


HAWAII 


Donald Kimura, Walakoa, Hawaii, in place 
of V. S. Mathias, deceased. 


ILLINOIS 
Edward M. Rohr, Newton, III., in place of 
J. E: Nichols, retired. 
Elmer W. Heuerman, Teutopolis, Il, in 
place of C. W. Thoele, retired. 
INDIANA 
Frederick R. Meier, Cross Plains, Ind., in 
place of Hazel Runner, retired. 
Paul Davidson, Leiters Ford, Ind., in place 
of E. T. See, retired. 
Marinus H. Brackman, Rockport, Ind., in 
place of C. H. Wetzel, retired. 
IOWA 
James A. Anderson, Casey, Iowa, in place 
of P. G. Thompson, retired. 
Frederick W. Neumann, Fairfield, Iowa, in 
place of L. J. Roth, deceased. 
Myrtle M. Hawbaker, Hillsboro, Iowa, in 
place of E. M. McCabe, retired. 
Arthur G. Meyer, Holstein, Iowa, in place 
of H. O. Micheel, retired. 
Daniel J. Gibbs, LaMotte, Iowa, in place of 
H, A. Nemmers, retired. 
Marjorie I. Trusty, Oakdale, Iowa, in place 
of W. F. White, resigned. 
Alwin M. Zwanziger, Strawberry Point, 
Iowa, in place of O. C. Gavins, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
Lee R. McNeely, Jr., Burlington, Ky., in 
place of Newton Sullivan, retired. 
Wiliam E. Amyx, Jr., Shelbyville, Ky., in 
place of J. D. Buckner, retired. 
Harry C. Wheeldon, South Carrollton, Ky., 
in place of H. C. Wheeldon, deceased. 
LOUISIANA 
Edward J. Hymel, Destrehan, La., in place 
of N. F. Zeringue, retired. 
Irene T. Nash, Gibson, La., in place of M. E. 
Walther, retired. 
Roms H. Williams, Many, La., in place of 
Charles Williams, retired. 
Norman C. Terherst, Newllano, La., in place 
of J. H. Smith, transferred. 
MAINE 


David H. Hackett, South Harpswell, Maine, 
in place of M. M. Given, resigned. 

Robert B. Kessell, South Paris, Maine, in 
place of E. P. Lowell, retired. 

Fernald K. Linscott, Springfield, Maine, 
in place of C. B. Lewis, retired. 

John R. McLean, Vassalboro, Maine, in 
place of W. P. MacDonald, retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Charles P. Aspesi, Fayville, Mass., in place 

of J. J. Trioli, deceased. 
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John D. Foley, West Acton, Mass., in place 
of D. R. Kinsley, deseased. 
Joseph M. Steinmann, West Concord, Mass., 
tae place of M. E. Coughlin, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Kathryn E. Warner, Bridgeport, Mich., in 
place of J. A. Bunyan, retired. 
John P. Funkey, Hancock, Mich., in place 
of D. A. Holland, retired. 
Thomas E. Wilhelm, Petoskey, Mich., in 
place of G. A. Malloy, deceased. 
MINNESOTA 
Gordon W. Van Den Einde, Blomkest, 
Minn., in place of Alger Erickson, retired. 
LeRoy H. Grundei, Carlos, Minn., in place 
of P. L. Geris., retired. 
Wilfred F. Greenheck, Pillager, Minn., in 
place of E. L. LaPorte, retired. 
James L. Harlan, Plainview, Minn., in place 
of N. O. Lance, deceased. 
Albert L. Gutzke, Waverly, Minn., in place 
of M. D. Stephens, resigned. 
Francis R. Tangen, Winger, Minn., in place 
of R. S. Sorvig, deceased. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Felix L. Sweatt, Shaw, Miss., in place of 
L. M. Ferriss, retire, 
MISSOURI 


Erwin H. Schmidt, Barnhart, Mo., in place 
of B. W. Stites, resigned. 
Bernetta L. Faulkner, Centerville, Mo., in 
place of R. W. Bounds, resigned. 
Elmer C. Smith, Frohna, Mo., in place of 
A. E. G. Fassel, retired. 
Lucille D. Howerton, Leonard, Mo., in place 
of P. T. Keith, retired. 
Harold C. Jacobs, Palmyra, Mo., in place of 
D. H. Sosey, retired. 
Leland S. Reid, Point Lookout, Mo., in place 
of E. E. Farrell, resigned. 
Marvin L. Steele, Unionville, Mo., in place 
of W. S. Wiseman, retired. 
MONTANA 
Robert J. Williamson, Belt, Mont., in place 
of W. H. Flubr, retired. 
Una V. Hopkins, Custer, Mont., in place of 
R. F. Haurigan, deceased. 
Alberta E. Harrington, Garrison, Mont., in 
place of A. E. Gerdts, transferred. 
NEBRASKA 
Richard L. Hart, Bridgeport, Nebr., in place 
of M. C. Jensen, retired. 
Louis A. Piva, Chappell, Nebr., in place of 
E. D. Long, retired. 
John C. Bounds, Grant, Nebr., in place of 
H. L. Dresslar, retired. 
Ferol G. Carney, Lisco, Nebr., in place of 
J. M. Daly, retired. 
Keith R. Carson, Pilger, Nebr., in place of 
C. J. Olk, transferred. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Royce C. Morse, Lebanon, N.H., in place of 
J. F. Cronin, retired. 
Lorraine M. Callaghan, Rochester, N.H., in 
place of H. D. Foss, deceased. 
Harold J. Wright, Twin Mountain, N.H., in 
place of C. M. McCauley, resigned. 
NEW JERSEY 
Robert G. Reeves, Sr., Mauricetown, N.J., in 
place of B. W. Robbins, retired. 
John B. Gudawie, Pequannock, N.J., in 
place of E. A. Oakley, retired. 
Raymond V. Lyons, Ridgewood, NJ., in 
place of W. A. Kearns, retired. 
Jay H. Woolhiser, Three Bridges, N.J., in 
place of Eva Case, retired. 
William E. Nagle, Vernon, N.J., in place of 
A. E. Baldwin, deceased. 
NEW YORK 
Everett H. Enstine, Calverton, N. T., in 
place of A. M. Hackal, resigned. 
James J. Connolly, Catskill, N.Y., in place 
of H. W. Becker, retired. 
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George T. O'Leary, Central Islip, N.Y., in 
place of J. J. McTiernan, removed. 


Walter A. Glynn, Craryville, N.Y., in place 


of F. A. Glynn, retired. 

Clifford J. Vincent, Jr., East Berne, N.Y., in 
place of Flavia O'Brien, retired. 

Marian C. Laing, East Otto, N.Y., in place 
of G. M. Laing, retired. 

Dominick D. Formisano, Gardiner, N.Y., in 
place of P. G. Donahue, removed. 

Howard D. Holland, Hadley, N.Y., in place 
of V. B. Hawk, retired. 

Alexander G. D’Imperio, Harrison, N.Y., in 

leceased. 


place of Edward Phillips, retired. 
Michael J. Vickio, Mcntour Falls, N.Y., in 
place of E. M. Gailey, retired. 
Fraser Bushey, Mooers Forks, N.Y., in place 
of L. T. LeDuc, retired. 
Walter J. Janik, Niagara Falls, N.Y., in 
place of A. J. Keller, resigned. 
Samuel R. McKernan, Olcott, N.Y., in place 
of R. C. Rutland, Jr., resigned. 
W. Voorhis, Jr., Piermont, N.Y., in 
place of L. L. Hunt, resigned. 
Margaret M. Vaughan, Rush, N.Y., in place 
of E. L. Quinn, retired. 
Clarence M. Pulling, West Lebanon, N.Y., 
in place of R. E. Watkins, resigned. 
Leo F. King, Woodbourne, N.Y., in place of 
N. B. King, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Isabel H. Glover, Bailey, N.C., in place of 
J. S. Collie, retired. 
Thomas E. Dixon, Benson, N.C., in place of 
J. J. Barbour, d 
Marvin N. Farmer, Blanch, N.C., in place 
of E. W. Walters, retired. 
Louise N. B Fairview, N.C., in 
place of C. N. Boykin, retired. 
Louise C. Pittman, Gates, N.C., in place of 
C. V. Cross, retired. 
Robert W. Phillips, Hudson, N.C., in place 
of Grace Pugh, retired. 
Albert F. Waller, Kinston, N.C., in place 
of E. R. Wooten, resigned. 
James Napier, New London, N.O., in place 
of E. B. Casper, retired. 
R. Wayne Ward, Staley, N.C., in place of 
M. I. Siler, retired. 
Charles R. Isgett, Winston-Salem, N.C., in 
place of W. B. Booe, resigned. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Lyle M. Westemeier, Bisbee, N. Dak., in 
place of R. L. Peterson, retired. 
Donald B. Tweten, Reynolds, N. Dak., in 
place of O, A. Lebacken, transferred. 
William J. Gust, Jr., Saint Thomas, N. Dak., 
in place of W. J. Gust, retired. 
Clifford R. Salzwedel, Sheldon, N. Dak., 
in place of M. G. Howell, retired. 
OHIO 
Robert J. Healea, Dennison, Ohio, in place 
of J. J. Gold, resigned. 
William A. Beard, Eaton, Ohio, in place of 
R. C. Harris, retired. 
Frank L. Biggs, Pataskala, Ohio, in place 
of M. N. Johnson, resigned. 
Beatrice A. Shoemaker, Sedalia, Ohio, in 
place of P. T. Shepherd, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
John H. Tynon, Wyandotte, Okla., in place 
of S. C. Ritter, retired. 
OREGON 
Halford A. Dudley, Rhododendron, Oreg., 
in place of Maud Krebs, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles H. Gough, Ashland, Pa., in place 
of H. J. Betz, deceased. 
E. Richey, Carmichaels, Pa., in 
place of C. I. Donley, retired. 
Edward M. Buckley, Dallas, Pa., in place of 
Joseph Polacky, di 
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Marian A, MacDonough, Marshalls Creek, 
Pa., in place of E. N. Huffman, deceased. 

Edward B. Mehoopany, Pa., in 
place of D. R. Sheehan, retired. 

Roland E. Dunkelberger, New Bloomfield, 
Pa., in place of J. E. Sheaffer, retired. 

Francis A. Keyack, Shamokin, Pa., in place 
of R. A. Pensyl, deceased. 

M. Franklin Ward, Tioga, Pa., in place of 
R. S. Kayzer, retired. 

Henry J. Schwalm, Valley View, Pa., in 
place of E. V. Zerbe, retired. 

PUERTO RICO 


Emilié A. Hernandez, Aguada, Puerto Rico 
in place of Emilio Hernandez, retired. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Robert A. Jolley, Jr., Greenville, S.C., in 
place of C. C. Withington, retired. 
J. Ellison Deer, Ulmers, S.C., in place of 
L. V. McMillan, retired. 
1 SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lyle R. Haug, Brandt, S. Dak., in place of 
Schnarr, retired. 


ote nhac cg eee PAKi pm 

of R. H. Hubbart, transf. 
en: 

George R. Gunn, Jr., Springfield, Tenn., in 

place of J. C. Pope, retired. 
TEXAS 

Harry C. Rathjen, Canadian, Tex., in place 
of J. P. Hutton, retired. 

S. Reese Upshaw, De Leon, Tex., in place of 
S. T. Counts, retired. 

James H. Latimer, Olmito, Tex., in place 
of J. M. Latimer, retired. 

Cecil W. James, Palestine, Tex., in place of 
E. M. Lockey, retired. 


L. V. Teston, South Houston, Tex., in place 
of P. T. Hoovestol, deceased. 
James E. Scott, Wolfe City, Tex., in place 
of C. S. Engle, Jr., resigned. 
UTAH 


= T. James, Clearfield, Utah, in place of 
1 Wilcox, retired. 
ld P. Green, Grantsville, Utah, in place 
of LeRoy Soelberg, Jr., resigned. 
Robert D. Nevin, Riverton, Utah, in place 
of J. M. Madsen, retired. 
VERMONT 


Collise A. Brown, Waterville, Vt., in place 
of O. P. Shattuck, deceased, 
VIRGINIA 


Charles H. Mason, Alexandria, Va., in place 
of R. D. Clark, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Norman Armstrong, Pickens, W. Va., in 
place of N, B. Armstrong, retired. 

Carl R. Shaffer, Tunnelton, W. Va., in 
place of J. F. Graham, retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Mathew E. Lang, Gillett, Wis., in place of 
H, P. Klebenow, deceased. 

James G. Omachinski, Menasha, Wis., in 
place of John Backes, retired. 

Arden A. Johnson, Trempealeau, Wis., in 
place of E. E. Malles, transferred. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 

the Senate, May 2, 1963: 
U.S. Army 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officer named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officer of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 593(a) and 3392: 

To be a major general 
Brig. Gen. Paul Leonard Kleiver, 0397818. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Tourspay, May 2, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Romans 8: 19: For the whole creation 
waits with eager longing for the reveal- 
ing of the sons of God. 

Almighty God, as we walk in these dark 
and dangerous days, carrying about in 
our hearts the marks of anxiety and 
apprehension, may we manifest our- 
selves to be the sons of God who are 
turning to Thee for light and leading. 

God forbid that we should ever sub- 
mit to the spirit of sullen and stoical res- 
ignation but may we bear our burdens 
bravely with an unconquerable faith and 
a hope that shines like a bright star amid 
the gathering clouds. 

Grant that this may be a day of ardent 
and daring patriots who are eagerly 
seeking and obeying Thy will and ready 
to endure unto the bitter end. 

Show us how we may take part in 
the noble adventure of bringing about 
not merely a reformation but a regenera- 
tion when men and nations shall come 
under the spell and sway of Thy redeem- 
ing love. 


Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, anno 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 199. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans haying the serv- 
ice-connected disability of deafness of both 
ears; 

H.R. 211. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates of 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
payable to children and parents of deceased 
veterans; and 

H.R. 214. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans suffering the loss 
or loss of use of both vocal cords, with result- 
ing complete aphonia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 5517. An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Pastore, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. Youne of Nor*h Dakota, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, and Mr. MUNDT to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 


S. 1003. An act for the relief of the Middle- 
sex Concrete Products & Excavating Corp. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 20) entitled 
“An act to promote the coordination and 
development of effective Federal and 
State programs relating to outdoor rec- 
reation, and for other purposes,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Jackson, Mr. ANDER- 
SON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. KucHeL, and Mr. 
ALLOTT to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


THE LATE HON. JESSICA McCUL- 
LOUGH WEIS 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Horton]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second time in as many weeks, it is my 
sad duty to report to my colleagues on 
the passing of a former Member of Con- 
gress. Mrs. Jessica McCullough Weis 
died last evening in her home commu- 
nity of Rochester, N.Y. 

Judy Weis, as she was known to all, 
played a distinguished role in Govern- 
ment and public service. Her active life 
was an inspiration to women, for she 
proved that womanhood was no limita- 
tion to full participation in the impor- 
tant affairs of our times. 

Mrs. Weis was the elected Representa- 
tive from the New York State 38th Con- 
gressional District—now the 36th—for 
two terms. She served as a Member both 
of the 86th and 87th Congresses. De- 
spite illness and until confinement to the 
hospital, she continued her active role in 
Congress almost to the conclusion of the 
2d session of the 87th Congress, tak- 
ing part in debate on the House floor, 
undertaking committee work and sery- 
ing the needs of her constituents. On 
the recommendation of her physician, 
she did not seek reelection to the 88th 
Congress. 

Her congressional service included 
membership on the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, the District of 
Columbia Committee and the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. She was 
the first woman Member of Congress to 
be named to the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee. As a measure of 
the Committee’s respect for Mrs. Weis 
on her retirement, it passed a special 
resolution making her a permanent hon- 
orary member of the committee. 

As the immediate successor to Judy 
Weis in Congress, I am strongly aware 
that her representation was always 
guided by an abiding interest in her con- 
stituents. Throughout the district she 
represented, people have spoken of her 
courage, her gentleness and her dedi- 
cated concern for every individual 
problem. 
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Her Government service extended be- 
yond Congress. She was appointed by 
President Eisenhower as a member of 
the National Civil Defense Advisory 
Commission. She also served as an ap- 
pointee on the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women. 

In the field of local and national poli- 
tics, she rendered exemplary service to 
the Republican Party. She held the 
position of National Republican com- 
mitteewoman and was a delegate to six 
national conventions. At the 1948 Re- 
publican Convention, she brought great 
honor to her home community and to 
women in politics when she made a 
speech seconding the nomination of 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey for the Republi- 
can Presidential candidate. Mrs. Weis 
also served the Republican Party as 
President of the National Federation of 
Republican Women, as Vice-Chairman 
of the Monroe County Republican Com- 
mittee as founder of the Susan B. 
Anthony Republican Club, and in many 
other volunteer assignments. 

In Rochester, N.Y., she devoted her 
countless talents to civic betterment 
through service on a host of community 
organizations. She was a leader in 
volunteer hospital work and in securing 
for women their due recognition as equal 
partners in community life. 

Her late husband, Charles W. Weis, 
Jr., was prominent in the commerce of 
Rochester, N.Y., and in civic develop- 
ment. 

To her children, Charles McCullough 
Weis, Mrs. William C. Warren, III, and 
Mrs. Cameron C. W. Jameson, and other 
family members, we extend our sym- 
pathy and condolence. 

The loss of Judy Weis is a heavy one 
for all of us. A touch of elegance has 
gone out of our lives. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished minority lead- 
er. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, my per- 
sonal friendship with Judy Weis goes 
back in my memory to at least 1940 when 
she and I were delegates to the Repub- 
lican National Convention of that year. 
From that time on and through the 
years, both before she came to service 
here in the House of Representatives 
and after, by reason of various political 
interests we shared, I came to know Judy 
Weis as one of the finest women I have 
ever been privileged to meet. She was 
courageous, competent and well-in- 
formed, with an attractive personality 
that combined gentleness, courtesy and 
extreme kindness. 

The gentleman from New York has 
spoken of being her immediate succes- 
sor in the House of Representatives. 
May I say that he has a real job to up- 
hold the level of the distinguished serv- 
ice she performed; and I know the gen- 
tleman will do that. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend him 
for his statement and join with him in 
what he has expressed as to our sorrow 
at her passing and our sympathy for the 
members of her bereaved family. Judy 
Weis was a truly wonderful person whom 
we shall all miss very, very much. 
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Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from In- 
diana. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
gentleman in this expression of sorrow 
over the death of our former colleague, 
Judy Weis. I was shocked this morning 
to get the news of her passing. During 
her two terms in the House, Mrs. Weis 
demonstrated qualities of intellect and 
personality that caused her to be loved 
and respected by every Member of this 
House. She was a woman of great ac- 
complishment and charm. Her contri- 
butions to the House were outstanding. 
It was wonderful to have known her and 
to have been able to call her my friend. 
I extend my deepest sympathy to her 
family and loved ones. 

Mr. HORTON. I certainly want to 
thank the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I have indeed 
been saddened, as we all have, to hear 
of the loss of our former colleague and 
my very dear friend, Judy Weis. Judy 
Weis has been my friend for all my po- 
litical life and even before. She was a 
great public servant. She was known 
all over the State of New York not only 
for her ability but for her wonderful 
personality. 

Judy Weis had two great attributes of 
which she was an example. She believed 
first of all in truth and integrity, and 
after that she had courage. She showed 
that all through her life, both as a na- 
tional committeewoman for our State, 
and in her many other capacities. She 
also showed it above all in her last ill- 
ness, and she bore it with great courage, 
indeed, with cheerfulness. In her 
passing we have lost a gallant lady. 

Mr. HORTON. I thank the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, as one of the women Members 
of this House I rise to express our sep- 
arate and united sorrow in the death of 
our so lately colleague “Judy” Weis. 
Since last fall when illness forced her to 
leave her duties here she has been deeply 
missed. Just to look at her lifted ones 
heart. Her constant cheerfulness, her 
generous, kindly spirit radiated upon us 
all. Faced with the inevitable, she did 
not falter. Her gallant courage has been 
an example to everyone who knew her. 
She has been a fine Member of this 
House and over and above that she has 
been an example of womanhood at its 
best. For this we women of this House 
are deeply grateful. 
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May I add only my deep sympathy to 
her family who, I feel sure cannot but 
rejoice that her release has come. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join in expressing my deep sorrow at 
the news of the passing of our former 
colleague, Judy Weis, and to extend to 
her family and to her loved ones my 
deepest sympathy. 

I had occasion first to become ac- 
quainted with Judy Weis when I lived 
in the city of Rochester and served one 
summer as a lifeguard at a swimming 
pool there. I can remember in those 
days Mrs. Weis as a devoted mother 
coming down to the pool with her two 
young daughters. I had occasion to help 
teach those two girls to dive. And I re- 
member what a devoted mother Mrs. 
Weis was, and what a vivacious person. 

I also had the privilege and pleasure 
then of knowing her late husband, Char- 
lie. Even in those days Judy Weis had 
time and energy for civic affairs and for 
leadership in the city of Rochester. 

Having been acquainted with her then, 
it was a thrill of course to be elected to 
this body and to come down here in 1959 
and to join this body at the same time 
as Mrs. Weis, who was representing a 
district which included the city of 
Rochester. As a Member of this body 
I came to have an even greater apprecia- 
tion of her ability, charm, warmth, 
energy, boundless good will, and devo- 
tion to duty. She had already been ac- 
tive for many years in political affairs, 
and although Judy Weis belonged to a 
different political party from mine, we 
in New York State had all come to re- 
spect her leadership and her vivacious 
activity. She represented certainly the 
finest type of individual active in politi- 
cal affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I know we all have bene- 
fitted from Mrs. Weis’ service in this 
chamber. We have all benefited from 
the opportunity to know her and to catch 
some of her warmth, her grace, and her 
enthusiasm. 

Of course, now those two young ladies 
that I had the privilege to know many 
years ago are themselves married with 
families of their own, for Mrs. Weis had 
six grandchildren. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all deeply sad- 
dened by the passing of our former col- 
league. To her family and her friends, 
Mrs. Stratton and I extend our deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. HORTON. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I too, wish 
to pay tribute to our beloved former col- 
league, Jessica McCullough Weis, whose 
passing has just been announced. 

Last year when she announced her de- 
cision to retire from the Congress at the 
end of the session, every Member of the 
House was deeply shocked. It was only 
when we learned that considerations of 
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health had compelled her to do so that 
we accepted the announcement as final. 

Judy Weis brought to the political 
arena outstanding qualities of leader- 
ship. Her charm, wit, and judgment en- 
abled her to work effectively with all 
groups and at all levels. After appropri- 
ate seasoning in local politics, she moved 
into State and national councils and at 
the time of her death, she was continuing 
to serve her great State of New York as 
a member of the National Republican 
Committee where her counsel was sought 
and heeded. 

Few speakers have been so widely 
sought to address important gatherings 
throughout our Nation. All admired her 
outstanding ability to speak forcefully, 
clearly, and entertainingly. I like to re- 
call her delightful poem, humorously, 
and modestly reflecting her reactions 
during her initial weeks on the Space and 
Aeronautics Committee. It was clever 
and unassuming but no one on that im- 
portant committee really believed Judy 
was as overwhelmed by the flood of tech- 
nical terminology as the poem suggested. 
They knew her keen and intuitive mind 
was keeping pace with all the committee 
activity as she thrilled to the intimate 
contact with our national achievements 
in this spectacular field. 

I entered the Congress with this great 
lady but I had been privileged to know 
her and her great value to her party and 
the Nation over 20 years prior to that 
time. All these many years I admired 
her character and ability, while prizing 
her friendship. Her keen interest in the 
welfare of our Nation and the political 
activity which gives vitality to its gov- 
ernment never lagged. Even during her 
last illness she followed eagerly news of 
the Congress, sharing our accomplish- 
ments, and frustrations in her inimitable 
way. She loved this House and was 
proud to share in its work. We will long 
remember this outstanding woman who 
met life and now death with a courage 
and understanding we will do well to 
emulate. 

To her fine family we extend our 
heartfelt sympathy. We know they are 
blessed with happy memories and a 
heritage of service. 

Mr. HORTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues—and the people of 
the State of New York—in noting, with 
a deep sense of personal loss, the pass- 
ing of the Honorable Jessica Weis. 

Mrs. Weis was not only a gracious 
lady and an able legislator—she, above 
all, was a dedicated American, loyal 
and true to the best that is in our 
heritage. Her work for and in behalf of 
the women of our Nation, and her ef- 
forts—long years of effort—in behalf of 
the Republican Party are well known. 
For these services, we are grateful. 

Yet I think, perhaps, we shall all re- 
member Judy Weis best as a person 
who brought a daily measure of sunshine 
into our lives, relieving the somber 
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nature of our duties with her innate 
cheerfulness, her sparkling sense of 
humor, and her quiet faith. These 
things, above all, we shall miss. 

In recent months, Judy must surely 
have known that her days on this earth 
were numbered. Yet, her serene accept- 
ance of that fact, and her ability to 
carry on in the face of pain and discom- 
fort, with a total absence of fear, stands 
as a remarkable inspiration to us all. 

Dorothy Thompson, commenting on 
the death of a friend, once wrote: 

For only when one is no longer afraid to 
die is one no longer afraid at all. And only 
when we are no longer afraid do we begin 
to live in every experience, painful or joy- 
ous, to live in gratitude for every moment, 
to live abundantly. 


Jessica McCullough Weis truly lived 
the “abundant life’—she lived her life 
to the fullest, and, in so doing, added 
immeasurably to ours. For this, we shall 
remember her with grateful affection. 
In that spirit, I should like to extend my 
sympathy in their loss—which is also 
our loss—to her children and grand- 
children. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am especially saddened this morning 
to hear of the passing of Judy Weis. The 
State of New York and the United States 
have lost a distinguished public servant. 

Judy had a remarkable warmth of per- 
sonality. She had an integrity of public 
concept that was outstanding. To the 
very end of her life she concerned her- 
self with matters of direct concern to 
the American people. I believe that her 
service in the House and as a national 
committeewoman was unusual and im- 
portant. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to her 
family. I believe that our Nation has 
truly lost a public servant who was a 
constant inspiration to those who had 
the privilege of knowing her. We have 
lost a great and gallant woman. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join with my friends who are 
paying tribute to the memory of our 
former colleague, Jessica Weis. 

I had the pleasure of serving with her 
on a subcommittee of the District of 
Columbia. I was chairman of this par- 
ticular subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no Member of 
the House who was more diligent in ac- 
cepting her committee responsibilities 
than was our departed colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be interesting if 
at some time we could have a little bit 
more emphasis on the service of our 
colleagues through their committee ef- 
forts. Someone has said that legislation 
in Congress is legislation by committee. 
We who are in the House realize the con- 
secrated, dedicated, and capable work of 
the chairmen of our committees and 
Members of Congress who are diligent in 
attending to the arduous, rigorous, day- 
by-day demands of committee work. I 
think we should pay special tribute to 
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the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, the work of which is often unnoticed, 
you might say often unrecognized, and I 
am quite sure often unappreciated. I 
know of no District committee meetings 
which were held when I was a member 
when Mrs. Weis was not present. 

She was charming, she was courteous, 
she was intelligent, she was able, she was 
surely one of God’s noblewomen. I pay 
tribute to her memory and I offer my 
sincere condolences to her loved ones 
who are left behind. 

Mr. HORTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Judy Weis’ friends have paid 
eloquent tribute to her great character, 
intelligence, charm, and ability. I 
would like to add one other thing which 
I feel Judy would not mind having me 
say. She was the best bridge player in 
Congress. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues from 
the State of New York and around the 
Nation in paying tribute to this very 
gracious and good woman. I am de- 
lighted that the gentleman from Florida 
pointed out her activity as a member of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. I serve on the Committee on Appro- 
priations and have had the opportunity 
to listen to Jessica Weis with respect to 
matters affecting the District and with 
respect to matters affecting her own 
district in New York. I remember some 
of the projects and public works that she 
was interested in. 

She was always gracious and reason- 
able all the time. She has left a mark 
in this Chamber. With the rest of my 
colleagues I express my very deep sym- 
pathy to her family and grandchildren 
in this hour of their sorrow. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
was saddened beyond comprehension to 
learn of the death of “Judy” Weis, a 
great American. 

I believe there are few people who have 
commanded more respect for their abil- 
ity and who have enjoyed greater appre- 
ciation of their unselfish public service 
than Judy Weis. Her personality and 
friendly spirit attracted everyone who 
came in contact with her, and as a re- 
sult, in a quiet, persuasive, but compel- 
ling manner, she accomplished many 
things that were constructive and for 
the benefit of her community and the 
country. She was sociable and enjoyed a 
good party but was never frivolous, and 
yet her sincerity was not oppressive to 
anyone. In fact, it was part of her dis- 
tinctive charm. 

It was my privilege to serve with her 
on the District of Columbia Committee, 
and her penetrating mind was most help- 
ful in meeting the problems that came 
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before us. Her constituency placed 
their trust in her and were rewarded by 
the dedicated service which she ren- 
dered them. It is little wonder that the 
political party of her choice selected her 
time and again for responsible office, and 
she discharged her obligations with zeal 
and fidelity. 

Those who knew her have lost a won- 
derful friend whose courage and inde- 
fatigable spirit will always remain as an 
inspiration to carry on their work with 
the same devotion that she did. The 
world was made a better place during her 
life, and many citizens of the world have 
stronger faith in all that is good because 
of her unselfish work. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very, very sad day. The death of Jessica 
Weis is a tragic loss, not only to her 
beloved family but to the Nation as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to associate my- 
self with all of the remarks made here 
this afternoon on this very sorrowful 
occasion. 

Mr. HORTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened almost beyond expression to 
learn last night of the passing of Judy 
Weis. I was one of those who came to 
this Congress as a new Member in Jan- 
uary of 1959, and I had the good fortune 
to have as my classmate the distin- 
guished lady from the 36th Congres- 
sional District of New York, Jessica Mc- 
Cullough Weis. 

Almost from our first day here, Judy, 
as we soon came to know her, was a 
leader in knitting our group together. 
Judy and my wife and I soon became 
fast and close friends, as she was, how 
shall I put it, sort of our kind of people. 
From her long experience on the po- 
litical scene, which has already been 
mentioned here, she had a world of 
knowledge to draw upon in offering us, 
who were freshmen in this 86th Congress, 
advice as to how we, as a group, could be 
more effective in representing our dis- 
tricts and in working as a group to 
achieve legislative objectives here in the 
Nation’s Capitol. 

Judy was not overawed by the com- 
plexity of the congressional scene, the 
Government scene, the Washington 
scene. She had been around. She knew 
what she was getting into. She could 
advise us on what we were getting into. 
Judy was one of those rare individuals 
who had a sense of humor and a faculty 
to make friends with everyone, and she 
projected those facilities to our 86th 
congressional delegation. We soon be- 
came well acquainted with each other 
and established a friendship which will 
last for the rest of our lives. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very difficult to find 
words to express our thoughts or to add 
to what someone has already said when 
a friend and associate such as Judy 
crosses the great divide. But, I know 
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that Judy lived in the realization of the 
host of friends she had and which she 
so justly deserved. Those of us who were 
privileged to know her are richer for 
our experience. 

As current president of the Republican 
86th Congress group—Judy served as 
president during the 87th Congress— 
I want to extend on behalf of the en- 
tire membership of our club most sin- 
cere sympathy to Judy’s son, to her two 
daughters, and to her grandchildren. 


Mr. HORTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, further 
words at this time are probably useless. 
We all recognize that Judy Weis was one 
of the most respected and highly re- 
garded Members of this great legislative 
body. I happen to be one of those who 
came to the 86th Congress with Mrs. 
Weis. I think probably the highest trib- 
ute that I can pay to her is to describe 
her as a true and great lady. I knew 
her in her legislative capacity; I knew 
her socially. One of our colleagues men- 
tioned her great ability to play bridge. 
I know she tolerated me, among others, 
in this endeavor. But she was such a 
gracious lady; she was tolerant and very 
well respected, and we will all miss her 
sorely in the days to come. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I heartily 
agree in all that has been said about our 
departed colleague, Judy Weis. Her 
passing was a great shock to me. 

Mr. Speaker, very soon after Judy 
came to this House she was recognized 
as a great and wonderful lady. She was 
a friend to all and admired and re- 
spected by all her colleagues. I always 
enjoyed visiting with Judy Weis. She 
was so down to earth and so genuine in 
all her doings and in all the things that 
were important in this world of ours. 
She will be missed by a multitude of 
friends and especially by her relatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend to them my 
deepest sympathy, Judy Weis played the 
game of life honorably and well. God 
rest her soul. 

Mr. HORTON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I would be very happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the privilege of coming to Congress with 
Judy Weis. I feel that I learned a lot 
from her. I was very happy and glad 
to be associated with her. She was one 
of the real ladies who passed through 
my life, and I want at this time to pay 
tribute along with my colleagues to a 
great lady, Judy Weis. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened to learn of the death of Judy 
Weis. When she was serving here in 
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the House with us she not only was ex- 
tremely intelligent on legislation but she 
added sparkle and wit to our existence. 

Knowing her was a grand experience. 
I am proud that she was a friend of 
mine. My deepest sympathy goes to her 
children. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was deeply saddened to hear this 
morning of the passing of our former 
colleague, Jessica McC. Weis, who so ably 
represented the city of Rochester. I was 
privileged to serve with Judy Weis on the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
where she made a splendid contribution 
to the work of that committee. She was 
a Warm person and possessed a delight- 
ful sense of humor and keen intellect. 
We have missed her on the committee 
and in the deliberations of the House. 
I want to take this occasion to extend 
my deepest sympathy to her family. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was saddened, as indeed were all 
who knew her, to learn of the passing of 
our friend and former colleague, Judy 
Weis. During the year of her service 
here in Washington, she continued a 
career of notable distinction. She was 
a woman of intelligence and a diligent 
worker, with a ready wit and rare charm 
that endeared her to all. 

It has been said, perhaps not fre- 
quently enough, that more women should 
participate actively in politics. Judy 
Weis set an example which I hope more 
of the quicker sex will follow. Her con- 
tributions to the work of Congress were 
truly substantial, but merely by her pres- 
ence she made this a more pleasant 
place in which to work. She proved 
what we sometimes tend to overlook, 
that progress depends not only on pro- 
gram and parties but on people. Her 
passing represents a real loss, not only 
to her family but to us all, 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it was sad, 
indeed, to read in this morning’s paper 
that our former colleague, Judy Weis, 
had died yesterday. 

When Mrs. Weis announced her retire- 
ment last June, she gave her health as 
the reason, and from that as well as from 
reports of those who had seen her lately, 
I suppose we should have been prepared, 
because it was known that she had failed 
very rapidly recently. Perhaps we 
should even feel grateful that she is now 
at rest after, if not a long, at least a 
most active and useful career. At least 
we can feel glad that her problems are 
over and certainly those of us who knew 
her can cherish the memory of a most 
charming, able, and intelligent lady—a 
truly outstanding personality. 

My seat was next to hers in the Sci- 
ence and Astronautics Committee of the 
House, and there, and often sitting be- 
side her in this House Chamber, I 
learned to enjoy and admire Judy Weis. 
She was always interesting and also al- 
ways had a kind word and always, too, 
a bit of humor. But as much as for any- 
thing, I will remember her for her con- 
scientiousness and the diligence with 
which she performed her duties here as a 
Member of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, a very wonderful Amer- 
ican and active citizen has departed this 
life. She accomplished much for good 
in her lifetime and will be greatly missed. 
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My wife and I extend our profound 
sympathy to her family. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
saddened by the death of the Honorable 
Jessica McCullough Weis, a former col- 
league who entered these Halls with me 
in January of 1959. All who knew her 
were impressed with her ability and 
energy, with her devotion to duty, and 
with her love for her country. 

Jessica Weis earned the right to sit 
in this Congress through her many years 
of public service and a firm belief in the 
principles of political activity that saw 
her rise high on the ladder of Republican 
politics. She was chairman of the Mon- 
roe County, N.Y., Republican Committee 
from 1937 to 1952; was president of the 
National Federation of Republican 
Women in 1940-41; was a member of the 
Republican National Committee; was a 
delegate at large to the Republican Na- 
tional Conventions in 1940, 1944, 1948, 
1952, and 1956. She lent dignity and 
charm to the profession of politics, an 
institution in which she deeply believed 
and helped mold into a driving force for 
freedom. 

While politics was perhaps the public 
field where she made her greatest visible 
contributions, Jessica Weis also is re- 
membered by many others for her gen- 
erous service in civic affairs, having 
served on a number of boards for chari- 
table organizations. i 

And last, but certainly not the least, 
Mrs. Weis was a devoted wife to the late 
Charles W. Weis, Jr., and a proud mother 
of three children. 

Jessica Weis was many things: states- 
man, lawmaker, politician, humani- 
tarian, wife and mother. All who knew 
her will remember her with affection. 
We have lost a close friend. The Nation 
has lost a favorite daughter. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHARTON. The Congress pauses 
from time to time to bow its head in 
tribute to a departed colleague, who has 
answered the call from the Almighty. 
Jessica McCullough Weis has joined the 
ranks of our deceased Members and, I 
am certain, the province of mankind. 
No eulogy is really adequate in such a 
case. The principles which guided her 
life speak for themselves, and hers is 
the final reward to which we all aspire. 

As a distinguished Representative and 
a patriot of all women in the political 
arena, Judy Weis is without peer. Her 
House service, while short in years, will 
extend long into the future of this body, 
and I am certain that Members from 
both sides the aisle who knew her will 
join me in this tribute. As an advocate 
of mankind, she demonstrated time and 
again a sagacious mind, which won the 
respect of all with whom she came in 
contact. 

The State of New York and all of her 
friends will miss her greatly. This 
House has already noted the gap cre- 
ated by her absence, for she alone was 
able to establish the woman’s viewpoint 
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on matters relating to space. This hu- 
man approach to the field of apogees 
and perigees was invaluable. 

We extend sympathy and condolences 
to the family. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, we 
were saddened by the news this morning 
that a dear friend and former colleague 
had passed away. When Judy Weis de- 
cided not to seek reelection last year 
there was a general feeling of deep per- 
sonal loss among her many friends in 
Congress, which is exceeded only by the 
knowledge that never again will we be 
able to participate in the contagious and 
effervescent enthusiasm which she gen- 
erated wherever she went. Her beloved 
city of Rochester and the New York dis- 
trict which she represented during the 
86th and 87th Congresses share in this 
great loss. 

I learned to know Judy Weis very 
well during my second term in Con- 
gress when she was the popular presi- 
dent of our 86th Club. Her fine person- 
ality proved to be the proper catalyst 
in welding a strong group feeling, and 
as a result the 86th Club was an active, 
effective organization. Her sparkle was 
evident in the plans and efficient man- 
agement of our group gatherings. Since 
her retirement, the Members constantly 
have asked Judy’s closer friends here in 
Washington about her life in political 
retirement in Rochester, where her in- 
terest in the welfare of her State and 
country was evidence by the active role 
she maintained in her home city to the 
very end. 

To Judy Weis’ family we extend our 
deepest sympathy, and we want them to 
know that the Nation and her many 
3 in Congress share their grief and 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a very sad occasion for me and all who 
knew our former colleague from New 
York. Jessica McCullough Weis passed 
away yesterday afternoon in Rochester, 
and Mrs. Ostertag and I want to express 
to her children our heartfelt sympathy 
and condolences on the loss of their 
mother. 

Judy, as she was known to so many of 
us, lived a lifetime of public service sel- 
dom equaled. She served her commu- 
nity, the city of Rochester, her State of 
New York, and her country with a devo- 
tion and a selflessness that one finds only 
among the truly dedicated. She served 
the Republican Party with honor and 
distinction in her community, in New 
York State, and in the Nation. Judy was 
president of the National Federation of 
Republican Women, and served as vice 
chairman of our Monroe County Repub- 
lican Committee for 15 years. At the 
time of her death, she still served as Re- 
publican national committeewoman for 
New York State. As a delegate-at-large 
to six Republican National Conventions, 
Judy played many significant roles. 

Judy filled many other important civic 
responsibilities. At home in Rochester, 
she served on the Women’s Board of 
Genesee Hospital and the board of the 
Rochester Convalescent Hospital for 
Children. President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed her to the National Civil De- 
fense Advisory Council and to the Inter- 
American Commission of Women. 
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In Congress, Judy served as a Member 
of the House for the 86th and 87th Con- 
gresses, and made important contribu- 
tions as a member of the Science and 
Astronautics Committee, the District of 
Columbia Committee, and the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. On the 
Science and Astronautics Committee, 
Congresswoman Weis charted a pioneer 
course in her own right, being the first 
woman member to serve on this commit- 
tee 


Yet, with all her public service, Judy 
was also a devoted wife and mother. She 
raised three fine children, who, I am sure, 
are grateful for having had such a 
mother. 

For many years of my public life, it 
was my privilege to be closely associated 
with Judy in many matters of mutual 
concern, And, when she came to the 
Congress in 1959 from the congressional 
district adjacent to my own, we became 
neighbors and teammates, working to- 
gether on many matters in the interest 
of our area. I found then that Judy 
typified my conviction of earlier years— 
she was a natural. A natural lady, a 
natural leader, a natural Member of Con- 
gress—a naturally all-round good person. 
I was proud and glad to call her col- 
league and neighbor. 

Judy’s associates in the Congress found 
her to be a good and true friend. 
Though she was a stanch defender of 
her convictions, those who held opposite 
political views always found her to be an 
honest and fair opponent. Judy held the 
admiration and respect of her colleagues 
and all official Washington. 

During her lifetime, Judy Weis made 
an immeasurable contribution to the 
cause of good government and to the 
fundamental principles on which our 
country has become great. 

All of us have lost a good and true 
friend, and the Nation has lost a grand 
and great American. 

Mr.RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, we were 
saddened today by the word of the un- 
timely passing of our former colleague, 
Jessica Mc. Weis. Along with Mrs. 
Weis and many other Members, we 
came to Washington at the opening of 
the 86th Congress, early in 1959. 

We first became friends with Mrs. 
Weis as office neighbors, on the ground 
floor of the New House Office Building, 
not far from the New Jersey Street en- 
trance. During the 86th Congress we 
learned to know Mrs. Weis not only as a 
good Congresswoman but also as a good 
neighbor. We enjoyed her neighborly 
visits and remarked to others about the 
way she carried her name on the door of 
her office. We often wondered what the 
abbreviated middle name stood for but 
we knew it was a family name and she 
was proud of it. In all things, she was 
a proud woman and carried herself 
proudly. 

While I do not know all of the de- 
tails about her wide experience before 
entering Congress, I do know that she 
must have enjoyed varied experience in 
several fields of endeavor because she 
demonstrated she was a most knowledge- 
able person. 

One of her fine characteristics was 
her continual attitude of cheerfulness 
and friendliness. We served as members 
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together, during the 87th Congress, on 
the House Space Committee. That com- 
mittee deals with scientific and very seri- 
ous subject matter but she would quite 
frequently inject a word of optimism 
about our national space efforts during 
the hearings by a well-timed remark. 
Her ready wit always eased the tension 
of the moment. 

Because of service together on this 
committee, we learned of another most 
commendable characteristic of our late 
colleague, that of always seeking to be a 
peacemaker. The Space Committee is 
not regarded as a political committee 
but, frequently, there are controversial 
discussions breaking along what seems 
to be party lines. But always Mrs. Weis 
would enter the discussions with an ef- 
fort to be a peacemaker and seek to com- 
pose the conflicting points of view. 

Still another facet to the character 
of this good woman was her ability to 
be patient under circumstances that 
would cause others to lose their calm 
and self-containment. It was our good 
fortune to be one of the committees that 
made field trips to space installations in- 
cluding the Nevada testing grounds and 
the Atlantic missile range. On these 
occasions, when there was day after day 
delay of a proposed launching or test, 
discontent would result and sometimes 
sharp criticism by fellow members of the 
committee. But not our departed 
friend. She exhibited the rare quality of 
abiding patience at all times. 

More could be said of the good things 
about this woman but these have already 
been enumerated by members of the New 
York delegation but we could not re- 
strain ourselves from mentioning a few 
of the many good things we know about 
her. 

Our sympathy goes to her survivors 
and we pray they may find consolation 
to sustain them in the knowledge that 
she was respected by all of her colleagues. 

May the good Lord have mercy upon 
her, and her soul be at peace and rest 
which she has earned and so deserves. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Judy Weis 
was more than just a Congresswoman. 
She was every bit a lady and would have 
been a credit to her country in any 
capacity. 

Her many contributions toward mak- 
ing America a better place in which to 
live will never be forgotten. Knowing 
Judy Weis was an inspiration to me. 
Those she leaves behind, her children, 
have been given a great heritage. May 
their efforts continue in the same vein as 
their mother’s. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the life 
of Judy Weis was a blessing on us all. 
When grief entwines one’s being, it is 
difficult, yet in a strange way comforting, 
to verbalize a eulogy. I salute my col- 
leagues for the stirring expressions they 
have managed under these most tor- 
turous circumstances. I was so moved 
by the eloquent tributes of my colleagues 
that I find it beyond my power at this 
time to add or detract from their ex- 
pressions. 

Judy Weis was loved and respected in 
the Congress of the United States. She 
lives in our hearts today, and will here- 
after, as she did when we shared daily 
the benediction of her smile, her voice, 
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her presence. May God bless her and 
the loved ones she leaves behind. 


gentleman from New York [Mr. Hor- 
ton], in expressing our deep sorrow at 
the death of Jessica Weis. It is hard for 
me to realize that Judy has passed on. 

I think of her as a lively, fun-loving, 
bright, attractive person. She had wit 
and charm, but most of all a supreme 
dedication to public service and the peo- 
ple that she represented. 

The 36th district of New York is most 
fortunate in the unusually high caliber 
of Representatives it has had. Since 
World War II there has been our col- 
league in the Senate, Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing, then Jessica Weis, and now Frank 
Horton. All have lent strength and 
luster to the district and given great rep- 
resentation to the people of their district. 

In Judy we have lost a person who 
gave standards to her party, loyalty to 
her friends, and devotion to the free en- 
terprise system. She well understood the 
energy and effort that is required to keep 
democracy and freedom alive, and she 
applied her energies accordingly. 

Judy will be missed. Most of all she 
will be missed by her wonderful family. 
To my friend and classmate, and Judy's 
son, Charles M. Weis, and his two sisters, 
Mrs. Lindsay and I extend our deepest 
sympathy. I am sure they will be com- 
forted in the realization of the contribu- 
tion their mother made to America’s 
well-being. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a deep sense of sorrow that I 
learned of the passing of Judy Weis, my 
dear friend and former colleague. 

It was a genuine pleasure to serve 
with her here in the House, and Mrs. 
Riehlman and I treasured her friend- 
ship. Last year when Mrs. Weis an- 
nounced her retirement from Congress 
because of ill health, all of us who 
worked with her were saddened. I 
worked with her on both the Govern- 
ment Operations and the Science and 
Astronautics Committees and can testify 
to her significant contributions. 

She was a devoted and conscientious 
servant of the people and gracious to all 
who knew her. She was a fine lady in 
every sense of the word and an out- 
spoken advocate of women’s role in gov- 
ernment and politics. 

Mrs. Weis spent many years of her life 
working for the high ideals in which she 
believed, and her service will not be for- 
gotten. 

My deepest sympathy goes out to her 
family in their bereavement. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great sadness that I learned of the 
death of my friend of longest standing 
in the U.S. Congress, the Honorable Jes- 
sica McCullough Weis. 

Judy was a dear friend, one for whom 
I had the greatest admiration. The Na- 
tion’s loss probably can best be stated 
by others, but my personal loss is very 
great indeed. Our acquaintance and 
friendship began back in 1948, and in all 
of the years that I have known Judy, she 
has put forth her finest efforts to make 
i Nation a better place in which to 

ve. 
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To those of us who have had the honor 
and privilege of knowing her and work- 
ing with her over the years, Judy will 
be sorely missed—and never replaced. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I mourn to- 
day the tragic loss to this Nation that 
occurred yesterday when a distinguished 
former colleague and friend of mine died 
at the much too early age of 62. I refer 
to the passing of Jessica McCullough 
Weis, who served two distinguished terms 
in this House and who at all times was 
generous to me and to my colleagues. 
She added to this House the charm that 
was hers in great measure. 

The charm that she possessed did not 
in anyway prevent her from being an 
outstanding public servant. This charm 
did not prevent her from seeking the ac- 
tive life. In fact, she decided early to 
make her influence felt in our national 
life. It would have been easy for her 
to simply watch the passing parade. She 
would not have had to give up countless 
hours to the political process. But she 
did, and in living her life, she exemplified 
the highest ideals of public service. 

She will be particularly missed in her 
adopted State of New York. She will be 
missed in this Chamber, and she will be 
missed throughout the land. 

To me, she was a dear and devoted 
friend. I will miss Judy a great deal, and 
I will never forget her. Her devotion to 
public life, her enthusiasm and good 
spirit, made a great impression on all of 
us. It is good that we pause in memory 
of this great and good lady. 

This morning’s edition of the New York 
Times reviewed Jessica McCullough Weis’ 
career, and I would like to make this part 
of the body of the RECORD, 

Jessica MCCULLOUGH WEIS Drap—GOP COM- 
MITTEEWOMAN, 62—Two-Term U.S. REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM UPSTATE HELD CIvIL 
DEFENSE ADVISORY POST 
ROCHESTER, May 1.—Mrs. Jessica McCul- 

lough Weis, a two-term U.S. Representative 

and a Republican national committeewoman, 
died of cancer this afternoon at her home. 

She was 62 years old. 

Mrs, Weis was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the 36th District in 1958, 
succeeding KENNETH B. KEATING, now US. 
Senator. She had served on the House Sci- 
ence and Astronautics Committee. She was 
reelected in 1960 but did not run last year 
because of illness. 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. William 
©. Warren 8d and Mrs. Cameron Jameson; a 
son, Charles McCullough Weis, a professor 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, and six grand- 
children. 

ENTERED POLITICS IN 1935 

Jessica McCullough Weis was a stranger 
to politics until 1935, long after she began 
rearing family of a boy and two girls. Her 
husband, Charles W. Weis, Jr., to whom she 
was married in 1921 and who died in 1958, 
was in business and had no political lean- 
ings. 

In 1935, Thomas E. Broderick, the Monroe 
County Republican leader, was looking for 
party workers. He named Mrs. Weis vice 
chairman of the citizens’ Republican finance 
committee. The taste for politics became 
a consuming interest and Mrs. Weis led a 
successful campaign to raise funds for GOP 
coffers. 

The next year she organized motor cara- 
vans to boost the candidacy of Gov. Alfred M. 
Landon, of Kansas, when he ran against 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 1936 presidential 
campaign. The same year she was named 
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an alternate delegate to the Republican State 
convention. 
‘born Mrs. 


Through the years, the Chicago- 

Weis served in various capacities on county 
committees and later was appointed to the 
State executive committee. In 1940 she was 
a delegate-at-large to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. In all, she was a dele- 
gate-at-large at six national conventions. 

The same year she was elected president 
for a 2-year term of the National Federation 
of Republican Women's Clubs. Her duties 
carried her across the Nation, meeting with 
many of the group’s 350,000 members in 38 
States. 

Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
appointed Mrs. Weis a member of the Na- 
tional Civil Defense Advisory Council in 1953 
and reappointed her 3 years later. 

Wearing her “lucky dress,” a royal blue 
wool that she had worn at high spots in her 
1958 congressional campaign, Mrs. Weis was 
Sworn in as a Member in the 86th Congress. 
She was reelected in 1960. 

Once asked why she had embarked on her 
career, she replied: 

“I really went into politics because I got 
tired sitting around the sitting room and 
objecting to the way things were being run. 
I decided I ought to do something about it 
or stop objecting.” 

While in the House, Mrs. Weis conducted 
a personal poll to help select a national fow- 
er. She reported that the rose won by a 
count of 6 to 1. The rose is the New York 
State flower. 

Active in Rochester civic affairs, she served 
on the women's board of the Genesee Hos- 
pital and the board of the Rochester Con- 
valescent Hospital for Children. Mrs. Weis 
was a member of the Rochester Business and 
Professional Women’s Club and founder and 
president of the Chatterbox Club there. She 
also was the author of “Politics—U. S. A.” 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
saddened all of us who served in the 
House with Jessica Weis to learn of her 
passing. She was a distinguished mem- 
ber, a most competent legislator, and a 
delightful person to know. 

I had the pleasure of appearing with 
Mrs. Weis several times on panels, where 
she was a very able and knowledgeable 
speaker. 

The loss of her gracious presence is 
felt by all of us, I know. Her fine quali- 
ties have left a lasting mark in the 
memories of those of us who were her 
colleagues. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply grieved to learn of the passing of 
our friend and colleague, Mrs. Jessica 
Weis. Mrs, Weis came to the Congress 
in the same year that I was honored by 
election to this body. We served on the 
same committee. I grew to know her 
well, and to respect the gentle determi- 
nation, the loyalty and the dedication 
with which she carried out her legisla- 
tive responsibilities. 

Early in our first term, we were 
selected to participate in a panel here 
in Washington to discuss the political 
scene and political life with college 
students. I recall her animated interest 
in the topic and the very real faith she 
had in the people and their Govern- 
ment. It was a great pleasure to have 
joined her on this program, 

She was a charming, pleasant and 
able member of this institution. In the 
long hours which our committee has 
spent in reviewing facets of the space 
program, she was diligent and hard- 
working. I knew of her distinguished 
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career in her home area of Rochester, 
N.Y., her strong belief in political prin- 
ciples, her sincere and warm interest in 
charitable works. 

Not long ago, when she was in Wash- 
ington, she took time to call Mrs. Dad- 
dario and myself and we welcomed her 
thoughtful remembrance. She has left 
her mark and her image upon this body, 
and we are sorrowed by her 5 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a great privilege, though a very sad 
one, to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to our late colleague, Jessica Mc- 
Cullough Weis, one of America’s out- 
standing women. I know she will be 
mourned by all who were privileged to 
know her. 

Throughout her lifetime and as a dis- 
tinguished Member of Congress, she 
merited the high respect and esteem of 
her colleagues for her devotion and un- 
stinting efforts for her country, her State, 
and constituency. Judy Weis loved our 
country and the institutions which have 
made us a great Nation. She fought dili- 
gently to protect our constitutional Gov- 
ernment and preserve our national heri- 
tage. During the 87th Congress, it was 
my good fortune to become acquainted 
with Judy Weis whom I found to be a 
kindly person, generous in her advice and 
counsel to freshmen Members of Con- 
gress. I valued her friendship just as I 
admired her fine work, her wonderful 
qualities, and the contributions she made 
as a Member of the House. 

Mrs. Weis was truly a great person, a 
great legislator and an outstanding lady. 
Mrs, King joins me in extending our 
deepest sympathy to the members of her 
family. Their sense of loss must be 
lighter realizing that it is shared by so 
many of us. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened to learn upon reading in this 
morning's newspaper of the passing of 
our lovely former colleague, the Honor- 
able Jessica McCullough Weis, of the 
38th District of New York. Judy Weis 
was a charming lady and a highly com- 
petent and respected Member of this 
body. Her son and daughters have our 
deepest sympathy in their great loss. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Honorable Jessica McCullough Weis was 
a colleague of mine in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of these United States. 

Mrs. Weis also served as my counter- 
part in the Republican Party of the State 
of New York—that of national commit- 
teewoman. In these capacities, I learned 
to know and respect her as a friend and 
associate. Her capability, intelligence, 
and understanding achieved renown 
which will be unmatched for a long, 
long time. 

I have missed her and I am sure she 
will be missed by her many friends. I 
express my sympathy to her family. I 
am sure they believe, as I do, that their 
Judy is truly rewarded in her eternal 
home for all the good she did for others 
in this world—our temporal home. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of Mrs. Jessica McCullough Weis 
brings sadness to her legion of friends 
and, especially, to the Members of Con- 
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gress who were privileged to know her as 
a capable and distinguished legislator 
and a warm personality. 

Her dedication to good government at 
the community, State, and National 
levels stands as an inspiration to all of 
us. 
I shall treasure the memory of her 
friendship, and I join with her host of 
friends in extending sympathy to her 
family. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it is writ- 
ten in the Book of Job: 

The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord. 


Truly blessed were we with His gift to 
us of Jessica Weis. She enriched the 
lives of all of us who were privileged to 
know her and to serve with her in the 
Congress. She was a lady of great per- 
sonal charm and unusual ability. Her 
accomplishments were many, extending 
beyond these Halls of Congress, for the 
advancement of the public good. They 
are a lasting monument to her. 

But now, the Lord, in His wisdom, has 
taken her away. We miss her deeply. 
We find it difficult to understand why 
she is no longer with us. We grieve, not 
for her but for ourselves. We need not 
grieve for her, for it is she who is now 
blessed with the peace and the joys in 
— life hereafter promised to such as 

e. 

Mr. Speaker, Judy Weis was one of the 
finest women I have known. Her de- 
parture is a personal loss. I extend my 
heartfelt sympathy to her children, her 
grandchildren and her loved ones. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the Members of this body in an expres- 
sion of the deepest sorrow over the death 
of our friend, and former colleague, 
Jessica McCullough Weis. 

I was privileged to know and work with 
Judy Weis for over 20 years and I can 
say without qualification that her record 
of service to this Nation is unsurpassed. 
Few persons—male or female—have con- 
tributed more than our beloved Judy to 
the good fight to maintain and strength- 
en the two-party system. Always the 
lady—an epitome of femininity—her 
public life was a credit to the women of 
the Nation, Her great accomplishments 
will serve as a lasting memorial to her 
cherished memory. Judy’s sincere con- 
cern for the welfare of her fellow man 
and for the future of our Nation, which 
she loved dearly, led her to direct her 
many talents and expend her boundless 
energy along the many avenues of pub- 
lic service into which her wisdom and 
perceptiveness directed her. She pos- 
sessed some inate grasp of problems in 
all their complexity. Her beauty, her 
charm, her smile seemed to light up a 
room when she entered to participate in 
the matter at hand, and, in her wisdom, 
lead those present directly to the heart 
of the matter, shedding away the super- 
fluous as if by magic. 

I am proud to have been privileged to 
enter the Congress with this great lady 
and to have served with her in the sub- 
sequent Congresses. I shall always 
cherish my years of friendship with 
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Judy, and the privilege of serving as her 
classmate in this House. 

It was with heavy heart that I learned 
last year that she planned to retire on 
her doctor’s advice. Now we are indeed 
saddened to learn of her untimely pass- 
ing, but we take hope in the knowledge 
that her unflagging spirit will be a guid- 
ing light for those who carry on her 
many endeavors and will remain as a 
lasting tribute to the memory of this 
wonderful lady. 

To her family and friends, I extend my 
very deep sympathy in this hour of sor- 
row. Her loss is felt throughout the Na- 
tion and we shall always cherish the 
loving memory of this great lady and fine 
human being. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the passing of 
Mrs. Jessica McCullough Weis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules have until midnight 
tonight to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1963, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 5517) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—as I understand it 
this appropriation bill contains a legis- 
lative rider put on by the other body 
dealing with the $73 million Philippine 
claims deal. 

Now, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Texas what his attitude may be 
toward the solution of this deal? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, may I say to my 
distinguished friend from Iowa what we 
are seeking to do now is to appoint con- 
ferees, and I have no idea that the House 
conferees will be able to digest what the 
gentlemen at the other end of the Capi- 
tol have done before Monday morning. 
I want to assemble with my friends. 
Frankly, I do not know what is in the 
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bill, but I have been told that the basic 
philosophy as to what our friends at the 
other end of the Capitol did is totally 
opposed to the philosophy of the House 
when the bill left this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I see our distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow], is present, and I would say if a 
little guessing is in order, I imagine the 
House conferees will certainly have a 
leaning to go along with the original 
philosophy as expressed in the House bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, the gentleman is 
well aware of the fact that there has 
been a good deal of publicity relating to 
the charges, the allegations—call them 
what you will—of some form of payola, 
attending the passage of the legislation 
last year. I would like to see a real dis- 
cussion of this bill on the floor of the 
House. I would like to have some under- 
standing, if it is possible to have it with 
the gentleman, that some Members who 
opposed this bill originally, and others, 
perhaps, if they care to do so, will have 
some time in which to express their opin- 
ion as to the results of the conference 
when this matter is reported back to the 
House. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, certainly we will. 

Mr. GROSS. The time is going to be 
under the control of the gentleman from 
Texas, but there is one way of getting 30 
minutes for the minority for a discussion 
and that is by an objection now which 
would send it to the Committee on Rules. 
I do not want to object if I can be as- 
sured that when the conference report 
comes to the House there will be time 
for some of us who would like to do so to 
express our opinions on what has been 
done. 

Mr. THOMAS. May [Isay to my friend 
that a little guessing is in order but I 
doubt that there will be the slightest dif- 
ference of opinion on the question of 
fees; and as far as time is concerned 
we make a commitment now that our 
friend from Iowa will have time to ex- 
press his views. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not speaking for 
myself alone; I am speaking for others 
who may be interested. I would dislike 
very much to agree to the unanimous- 
consent request made by the gentleman 
now, and then see others precluded 
within reasonable time limitations, from 
speaking on this subject. I think the 
$73 million payment to the Philippine 
was ill advised from the start. I think 
deception has been practiced upon the 
Congress, upon those who supported the 
bill as well as those who opposed it, and 
particularly those who opposed it. I 
want to see this forced out into the 
open. I want to see it discussed on the 
House floor. I want to see as much as 
possible of the full hour on the con- 
ference report used to tell us the story 
of what has transpired with respect to 
this mess. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think we can assure 
the gentleman that ample time will be 
available to discuss this matter in its 
entirety; I assure the gentleman of that 
now. 

Mr. GROSS. We are running into al- 
together too many allegations of payola 
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with respect to the operations of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. I can assure the gen- 
tleman now there will be some limitation 
on that point in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. THomas, 
Kirwan, Cannon, Bow, and WIIsoN of 
Indiana. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 


Hon. JoRN W. McCormack, 
The Speaker, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby advise you of 
my resignation from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Sincerely yours, 
Everett G. BuRKHALTER, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection, 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from (Mr. 
Mus], I offer a resolution (H. Res. 332) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the following standing committees of 
the House of Representatives: 

Committee on Armed Services: EVERETT G. 
BURKHALTER, of California. 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice: Epwarp R. Roysat, of California. 


The resolution was 
A motion to reconsider was 1210 on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor may sit today 
while the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts], who advises me that he has 
cleared this matter with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES], I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means have until midnight 
Monday to file a report, including minori- 
ty and supplemental views, on the bill 
H.R. 6009, to provide for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1963, and August 31, 1963, 
1 increases in the public debt 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

‘There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. CooLEY], I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Agriculture have 
until midnight tonight to file reports on 
the following bills: H.R. 101, H.R. 40, 
and H.R. 3742. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
MAN], I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
may have until midnight May 4 to file 
certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIFIC PLAN FOR OAS ACTION 
AGAINST CUBA 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the past few weeks have shown that 
the Organization of American States can 
be highly effective. A special OAS com- 
mittee headed by Ambassador deLavalle, 
of Peru, is now completing its recom- 
mendations for OAS action against Com- 
munist Cuba, and with remarkable speed 
the OAS dispatched an investigation of 
the current turmoil in Haiti. 

Use of this effective Organization is 
our most immediate recourse in the 
Cuban problem short of a direct con- 
frontation with Soviet Russia. We can- 
not continue at the present rate of in- 
action. “Peaceful coexistence” with 
Castro simply means piecemeal takeover 
in Latin America through Communist 
salami tactics. 

For this reason, U.S. leadership in the 
OAS must be increased to the same pitch 
it reached last autumn when we won the 
entire support of Latin America during 
the October missile crisis. We can win 
that support again with the same firm 
spirit. 

I, therefore, urge again that the Unit- 
ed States propose the following five- 
point plan to the OAS Council for adop- 
tion by the nations of the hemisphere: 

First. Curb movement of Castro 
agents and propaganda throughout the 
hemisphere. 
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Second. Freeze Cuban Government 
funds now on deposit in Latin American 
banking institutions. 

Third. Close the seaports of the hemi- 
sphere to nations engaged in sea trade 
with Cuba. 

Fourth. Close airports of the hemi- 
sphere to airlines with flights into Cuba. 

Fifth. Ban relay of telecommunica- 
tions messages to and from Cuba. 

I am today introducing legislation to 
express the sense of the Congress that 
the above plan be proposed to the OAS 
and adopted. The application of these 
steps will halt communism in this hemi- 
sphere. 


MEXICO’S “CINCO DE MAYO” 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, May 5 is the anniversary of the 
day in 1862 when Mexican forces at 
Puebla beat back French troops in their 
march to capture Mexico City. 

The Battle of Puebla is a chapter in 
the attempt of Napoleon III to establish 
an empire in Mexico with Maximilian of 
Austria on the throne. 

The initial excuse for the French in- 
tervention was the refusal or inability 
of Mexico to meet its financial obliga- 
tions. Mexico had signed a convention 
with Great Britain in 1842, and later 
with Spain and France, recognizing its 
indebtedness and agreeing to set aside 
a percentage of the customs receipts at 
Vera Cruz and Tampico for the payment 
of interest and principal, but as a result 
of repeated revolutions had defaulted on 
payments. 

In June 1861, the great reformer, 
Benito Juarez, became President of 
Mexico. Finding hemself financially un- 
able to launch the progressive economic 
and educational problems he had 
planned and in need of money to sup- 
press continuing guerrilla fighting, 
Juarez, in July 1861, suspended for 2 
years payment on foreign debts. France, 
Spain, and England—Mexico’s principal 
creditors—responded in October 1861 
with a convention in which they agreed 
to occupy Mexican ports and collect the 
customs duties to secure payments of 
debts. At the same time they forswore 
any violation of Mexico’s territorial in- 
tegrity or its political autonomy. 

Troops of the three European coun- 
tries landed at Veracruz in early 1862. 
Dissension among the allies revealed that 
the French were using the scheme of 
debt collection as 2. pretext for imperial 
conquest. The British and Spanish Gov- 
ernments, convinced of the duplicity of 
France, ordered the withdrawal of their 
armed forces from Mexican soil. The 
United States, although alarmed by the 
French maneuvers, was reduced by the 
Civil War to helpless protestations. 

The French troops began a march to 
the Mexican capital, apparently under 
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the impression that the Mexican people 
would welcome their intervention—a 
view assiduously cultivated in Paris by 
defeated Mexican monarchists and 
clerical supporters. At Puebla on May 5 
the French encountered their first re- 
sistance by the republican forces of 
Mexico. 

Although the Mexican victory at 
Puebla was only a temporary setback 
for the invading French—a reinforced 
French Army occupied Mexico City on 
July 10, 1863—-Mexicans regard the bat- 
tle at Puebla with great sentiment. The 
fact that Mexicans, armed with ancient 
weapons and inexperienced in modern 
warfare, could defeat Napoleon III's 
well-equipped and renowned troops cre- 
ated a surge of national pride in Mexico, 
served as a unifying force in a nation 
rent by civil strife, and became a symbol 
of Mexico’s resistance to foreign tyranny. 


POLICY DECISIONS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I was impressed when I read Lyle C. Wil- 
son’s column, “Who Knew About 
Castro?” which appeared in the press 
yesterday. I was impressed because of 
the manner in which Mr. Wilson raised 
a question which has been of great con- 
cern to me for some time, not simply be- 
cause of the Cuban situation, but because 
it fits a pattern. 

I remember back in 1960, on the oc- 
casion of the U-2 incident, when I spent 
considerable time and made a conscien- 
tious effort to learn the identity of the 
individual who made the original deci- 
sion to make the false announcement 
concerning the nature of the flight on 
which Powers was forced down. It was 
most embarrassing and humiliating to 
me, as one American citizen, to be forced 
to admit that the United States had been 
caught in a lie. I did not make the 
speech that I had written and which I 
had intended making on the floor of this 
House, largely because I do not approve 
of speeches made by persons who are 
either uninformed, misinformed, or par- 
tially informed. But, I did go to Mr. 
Allen Dulles, then head of the CIA and 
conveyed to him my views on this matter, 
telling him that I believed this big lie 
had done more to destroy the confidence 
of our friends in many parts of the world 
than any other one thing which had been 
done in recent years. 

I not only told Mr. Dulles that I be- 
lieved someone had committed a griev- 
ous error, but I felt very strongly that 
the person who had made this decision, 
should be removed from any policymak- 
ing position in our Government. Mr. 
Dulles declined, possibly with very good 
reason, to identify the person who had 
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made this decision, and furthermore 
declined to say whether the decision had 
been made by someone in CIA, State 
Department, Department of Defense, or 
the White House. President Eisenhower 
accepted the responsibility, just as he 
accepted the responsibility for backing 
the Castro government, but in both cases, 
I think most people would agree that the 
decisions were made by someone in a 
much lower echelon. I realize that hind- 
sight is always much more accurate than 
foresight, but I still contend that those 
individuals who are responsible for mak- 
ing such tragic errors of judgment, 
should not be permitted to remain in 
positions where they can continue to do 
damage to this Nation. 

The recent report of the Comptroller 
General has pointed up this weakness in 
our system of government where we con- 
tinue to keep in positions of responsi- 
bility men who are incompetent and have 
proved this incompetence through deci- 
sions which have cost this Government 
billions of dollars. 

Some weeks ago I called to the atten- 
tion of this House, decisions of the GSA 
and the Post Office Department, to build 
federally owned buildings, the cost of 
which cannot be justified by any stretch 
of the imagination. When I questioned 
a proposal in a prospectus issued by GSA 
in December, and pointed out some of 
the locations where I felt the expendi- 
tures could not be justified, they brought 
out a revised list, which omitted some 
50-odd projects, and reduced the pro- 
posed expenditure from $32 million down 
to $20 million. An official in the Post 
Office Department was frank enough to 
admit that mistakes had been made, and 
that some of the projects could not be 
justified. Who made the original deci- 
sion that they were justified? I have 
not been able to learn the identity of 
the person, and I doubt, Mr. Speaker, 
if you can learn. 

Administrations change, but the policy 
remains the same. The policymakers 
are not Republicans and they are not 
Democrats—they are bureaucrats, re- 
gardless of which administration is in 
power. Particularly is this true in the 
State Department, and you have heard 
me from time to time speak of the ar- 
rogance of some of these in these policy- 
making positions who have appeared be- 
fore committees of Congress. 

I realize that the President cannot, 
and even the members of the Cabinet 
cannot, be familiar with every detail of 
administration of this Government, but 
I do say that when errors of judgment 
are made, and after they have been 
called to the attention of those who 
have to accept the responsibility, that 
some action should be taken to see that 
these mistakes are not repeated—at least 
not by the same incompetent individuals. 

In closing, I would like to be assured 
that the individual who cleared Castro 
in the first place, and the man who 
made the decision to tell the big lie, 
is not still in a position where he can 
do further damage to this country of 
ours. I do not know that I would be 
as charitable as Mr, Wilson was in his 
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column of yesterday when he closed with 
this comment: 
This guy is no Communist. Just dumb. 


The column to which I have referred 
reads as follows: 

WO Knew Asour Castro? 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

The prevailing humiliation and confusion 
of the United States invites some smart 
politician to ask a sharp question and to 
press for a clean answer. The question 
would be: 

“How did this fellow, Castro, grab Cuba 
in the first place?” 

This question would not launch a witch 
hunt. Neither would it be asked in a ma- 
neuver to tag some witless State Department 
understrapper as a subversive character with 
Communist tendencies. But it just might 
provide some valuable guidance for the fu- 
ture. 

Enough is known of the State Depart- 
ment’s attitude toward Fidel Castro when 
his revolution was developing to assure that 
it was not Communist subversion in the De- 
partment that caused the United States to 
foster Castro’s takeover of Cuba on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. 

It appears to have been stupidity, The 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee went 
through the motions of investigating the 
State Department and the events within it 
that led up to the tragedy of Castro’s Cuban 
triumph. 

Not much, if anything, came of that in- 
vestigation, other than many thousands of 
words. No investigation was needed to estab- 
lish that U.S. intelligence agencies had Cas- 
tro’s number long before his triumphal en- 
try into Havana. Years before that our 
agents knew that the Beard was in cahoots 
with the Communists. 

Intelligence reports on Castro's Commu- 
nist sympathies were submitted in detail 
to the White House, to the State Depart- 
ment and to the Pentagon. Another ques- 
tion, therefore, arises: Did the President and 
top officials know of these intelligence re- 
ports or were the reports diverted or sup- 
pressed? 

The answers to that doubletrack question 
would be interesting. If the reports were 
submitted and neither the President nor 
his top aids got them, who did get them? 
And why were they diverted from the top 
men? And, if so diverted, by whom? 

Those are fair questions. They should 
have been asked and answered long since. 
But these questions seem not even to have 
been asked. 

The word here in Washington is that in- 
telligence reports on Castro's Communist 
affiliations were submitted regularly for the 
guidance of administration policymakers. 
All of this, of course, was during the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The word is not so clear as to who actually 
received these reports. There is evidence, 
however, that these reports did not reach 
the top where the decision was made to en- 
courage Castro and then to recognize him 
on his entry into Havana. 

Taxpaying stockholders in the Govern- 
ment of the United States may not believe 
that such things can happen here. But they 
do happen. It is reasonable to believe that 
understrappers in Government cut off the 
Secretary of State, the President, and per- 
haps the Secretary of Defense, from informa- 
tion vital to them in judging Castro. 

Somebody in Congress should have the 
gumption to get some simple understandable 
answers to all of the questions raised by 
the Castro goof. 

If it happened the way it seems to have 
happened, the guy responsible probably still 
is in Washington somewhere with a desk, a 
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title and a salary from the taxpayers—ready, 
willing and able to do it again. This guy is 
no Communist. Just dumb. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a good many 
millions of Americans each year cele- 
brate the 3d of May as an anniversary 
day of freedom. They are the sons and 
daughters of Americans of Polish an- 
cestry and Polish pride, who are still 
aware that in a Polish Constitution of 
1791 the great doctrines of human free- 
dom and national sovereignty were pro- 
claimed deep in the continent of Europe. 

It has been 172 years since Poland’s 
people set forth the constitutional decla- 
ration that the purpose of the state must 
be to serve the will of those it governed, 
with the civil liberty of the citizens guar- 
anteed. 

This was a revolutionary declaration 
at the time and at the place, and it cut 
away the outmoded traditions of feudal- 
ism. The anniversary is observed by 
people of Polish ancestry throughout the 
world as the moment in history when 
their fatherland moved into the main 
current of modern concepts of govern- 
ment and society. 

We have a special reason this year to 
spend a few minutes in recognition of 
the standard of constitutional freedom 
raised in Poland so many generations 
ago. 

This is the centennial year of a great 
uprising in Poland against the foreign 
domination of the Russian czar. 

The Polish people had little time after 
their constitution of 1791 to rebuild their 
society; the land and the government 
were taken over in 2 short years in the 
notorious third partition of the country 
between imperial Prussia and imperial 
Russia. The bulk of Poland’s birthright 
went to the czar. 

The Poles rose again and again in the 
long course of history against the oc- 
cupying forces—just as they rose in 1944 
when the Warsaw patriots revolted 
against the Nazi armies. In the 19th 
century, the greatest uprising was the 
revolt of 1863. 

That year was memorable in history, 
for us as well as the Poles. It was the 
year of our Emancipation Proclamation. 

In Poland, it meant the rising of the 
people against foreign garrisons. It 
meant the capture of arms and the 
other means of resistance. It meant 
2 years of bloody and hard-fought 
insurgency in the name of freedom be- 
fore powerful masses of the czar’s armies 
moved in to suppress the rebels and hang 
the patriots. A quarter of a million sons 
of Poland were lost in the struggle— 
slain in pitched battles, executed, or cap- 
tured and exiled to Siberia. 

The spirit that motivated the insur- 
gents of 1863 came from the doctrines 
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embedded in and symbolized by the Con- 
stitution of May 3. That same spirit, 
we may be sure, lives in Poland today 
and finds its means of expression in 
many ways. We honor the cause of free- 
dom everywhere by joining in this dual 
observance here the anniversary of the 
1791 Constitution and the centennial of 
the uprising of 1863. 


SALUTE TO ISRAEL 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is safe 
to say that no state in all human his- 
tory has contributed to mankind in 15 
short years anything comparable to the 
contributions of Israel as an example of 
democracy, tenacity, and vitality. 

The Israeli people, on their shelf of 
land in the cradle of civilization, have 
lived a life that is more eloquent than 
any attempt at verbal tribute. They 
have built a nation that is strong if 
small in population and area, They 
have stood as a bulwark of the concept 
of national sovereignty as well as the 
doctrines of human freedom, They have 
welcomed their people returning from 
the ends of the earth and demonstrated 
the validity of a good society united by 
an ideal. 

It is a privilege for the rest of us, who 
share the concepts of our common an- 
cient culture, to salute the State which 
has built its new foundations well and 
created a house which all men must gaze 
at with respect. 


AMENDMENTS TO ANTIDUMPING 
ACT 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
5692, introduced by Congressman WAL- 
TER, proposes many beneficial amend- 
ments to the Anti-Dumping Act of 1921. 
H.R. 5693 to H.R. 5701 are nine identical 
bills introduced in the House. Although 
the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
WALTER, covers such worthwhile projects 
as preventing dumping from Communist 
countries, the bill is silent on the subject 
of the Tariff Commission’s interpreta- 
tion of the statutory requirement that 
there must be an affirmative finding of 
“injury to an industry.” The Tariff 
Commission has ruled that dumping 
duties should apply to cement imported 
from the Dominican Republic. It should 
be noted that this is only the fourth 
injury-to-an-industry ruling by the 
Tariff Commission since 1958, although 
literally a hundred complaints have been 
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filed during this period. The usually 
negative results have undoubtedly dis- 
couraged many U.S. manufacturers from 
filing complaints. In other words, the 
Tariff Commission’s interpretation of 
“injury” has made the act generally in- 
effective. 

If a U.S. manufacturer has a diver- 
sified line of products, it is practically 
impossible to find injury to the industry, 
although the market for one product may 
have been ruined by dumping. For ex- 
ample, if dolls are dumped by a foreign 
manufacturer into the U.S. market, it is 
most difficult to find injury to the toy 
industry with its diversified line of prod- 
ucts. The same complaints have been 
voiced by the pottery industry, the elec- 
tronic industry, and the fabricated steel 
products industry. Therefore, the Tariff 
Commission should be directed by legis- 
lation to interpret “injury to industry” 
to mean “an injury to a product of an 
industry or to an industry.” Only if 
section 201(a) is so amended will the 
essential intent of the Anti-Dumping Act 
be made effective in blocking the impor- 
tation of products made by cheap foreign 
labor and exported to this country by 
foreign producers who have surpluses to 
dispose of at any price. 

Today, I have introduced a bill which 
would make effective the Anti-Dumping 
Act by providing that if the sales of a 
product by a member of an industry is 
being or is likely to be injured, the Tariff 
Commission should find that this is an 
injury which would justify application 
of the antidumping law. This is indis- 
pensable to making the present law ef- 
fective. 


PROPOSED MIDSESSION BUDGET 
UPDATING 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, yesterday’s 
press reports of Treasury Secretary Dil- 
lon’s remarks to the annual meeting of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce here in 
Washington on the state of the economy 
and the outlook for its effect on Treasury 
revenues underscore precisely the kind of 
changing circumstances to which I called 
attention when I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 129 on the day the President 
submitted his 1964 budget to the House. 
The Secretary’s public statement, 4 
months after the budget came up, that 
the revenue outlook for fiscal 1964 is 
perhaps a billion dollars brighter than 
the President’s January budget assump- 
tions is precisely the kind of disclosure 
the President ought to make to Congress. 
And that is precisely what House Joint 
Resolution 129 is designed to require. It 
is well and good that the chamber in its 
deliberations, and others, should have 
authoritative, up-to-date information on 
the revenue, spending, and tax outlook, 
but, Mr. Speaker, the President’s budget 
for 1964 is pending before the Congress, 
not the chamber of commerce. The 
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President’s January budget estimate of 
$86.9 billion of Treasury revenue for 
fiscal 1964, based on certain economic 
assumptions, is the last official word from 
the President, and if it is out of date, 
Congress ought to be told—and told in 
time to take the new outlook into ac- 
count in considering spending and tax 
legislation. 

As I say, Mr. Speaker, that is precisely 
the sort of budget updating I had in 
mind in introducing House Joint Resolu- 
tion 129. You will recall that last year 
the President projected a small budget 
surplus of $458 million in his original 
January budget. Before summer ar- 
rived, virtually every competent author- 
ity was predicting a deficit instead of a 
surplus. And as we know, the latest ofi- 
cial Presidential prediction is an $8.8 bil- 
lion deficit estimate for the current fiscal 
year 1963. In the meantime, Congress 
proceeded with spending legislation un- 
der the official illusion of a budget 
surplus. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that Secretary 
Dillon’s disclosure will impress upon the 
committee the merit of enacting House 
Joint Resolution 129 to require the Presi- 
dent, at the midsession point, to update 
the annual January budget so that we 
will be in position to more intelligently 
process spending and revenue legislation. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time for the purpose of inquir- 
ing of the majority leader as to the legis- 
lative program for the balance of this 
week and also next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
finished the legislative business of this 
week and it will be my purpose to ask 
to adjourn over until Monday at the con- 
clusion of this announcement. 

Monday is Consent Calendar Day. 

There are also three bills to be con- 
sidered under suspension of the rules: 

H.R. 3887, authorizing acceptance of a 
land donation in North Carolina for the 
construction of an entrance road at 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 

H.R. 101, to extend for 2 years the 
definition of “peanuts” which is now in 
effect under the Agriculture Adjustment 
Act of 1938. 

H.R. 40, to assist the States to provide 
additional facilities for research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations. 

Tuesday is Private Calendar Day. 

There will also be called up for con- 
sideration House Joint Resolution 245, 
providing that Members of Congress 
shall be limited to per diem allowances 
and necessary transportation costs in 
connection with travel outside the United 
States, and for other purposes, under an 
open rule with 1 hour of debate and 
waiving all points of-order. 

On Wednesday there will be called up 
for consideration H.R. 5555, military pay 
increase. 
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For Thursday and the balance of the 
week, H.R. 6009, to provide, for the pe- 
riods ending June 30, 1963, and August 
31, 1963, temporary increases in the pub- 
lic debt limit set forth in section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act. 

H.R. 950, amending the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 to provide for maxi- 
mum personnel security in the National 
Security Agency. 

This announcement, of course, is sub- 
ject to the usual reservation that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
any time and that any further program 
or any change in the program may be 
announced later. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the ma- 
jority leader. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 


There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in the body of the RECORD 
on Polish Constitution Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, NEU- 
TRALITY, AND CUBA: UNEX- 
PLAINED CONTRADICTIONS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
actions being taken by the Justice De- 
partment, the Immigration Service, and 
the Coast Guard to harass, capture, and 
confine Cuban refugees in their attempt 
to carry on the fight against Fidel Castro 
and his Communist regime in Cuba ap- 
pear to be clearly inconsistent with the 
Attorney General's own interpretation of 
the neutrality laws. Two years ago to- 
day, at the time of the unsuccessful Bay 
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of Pigs invasion of Cuba, Robert F. Ken- 
nedy stated to the press: 

Second, the neutrality laws were never 
designed to prevent individuals from leaving 
the United States to fight for a cause in 
which they believe. There is nothing in the 
neutrality laws which prevents refugees from 
Cuba from returning to that country to en- 
gage in the fight for freedom. Nor is an in- 
dividual prohibited from departing from the 
United States, with others of like belief, to 
join still others in a second country for an 
expedition against a third country. 


Since there have been no allegations 
or proof of any raids or supply activities 
originating on American soil, the effects 
of the Kennedy administration’s present 
activities is to stop Cuban refugees from 
doing precisely what the Attorney Gen- 
eral has said they have a right to do. 
No explanation has been given as to this 
complete reversal of policy and law. An 
explanation is long overdue. The law 
should not become a pawn of interna- 
tional politics. I would hate to see 
“managed justice” take a place beside 
“managed news” in the arsenal of Gov- 
ernment control. 

The closing down of Cuban exile bases 
in the Caribbean by combined British 
and American efforts is reported to have 
limited the movement of supplies to the 
anti-Castro underground on the island. 
It is ironic that on the second anniver- 
sary of the Bay of Pigs defezt, credited 
with destroying the organization and 
morale of the anti-Castro movement at 
that time, the administration should 
again be taking steps which may have 
similar results. 

Administration leaders still talk of 
freeing Cuba. Only last Monday, April 
15, Ambassador Stevenson told the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American 
States that Cuba's freedom will be re- 
stored.” The President himself on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1963, told a news conference 
that the two ways of removing Castro 
would be “by the Cubans themselves” or 
“by external action.” Reasonable men 
agree that external action on our part 
should be avoided if at all possible. I 
cannot understand, therefore, why the 
administration insists on taking steps, 
not required by law, to thwart its own 
desired method of eliminating commu- 
nism in Cuba. 

I am in complete agreement that the 
neutrality laws, as they stand, should 
be enforced, under the Attorney Gen- 
eral's interpretation of 1961. This would 
mean continuing the vigilance that has 
already been effective in preventing any 
armed excursion launched directly from 
our shores. There is a need, however, 
to reexamine the neutrality laws to see 
if there is any way in which discretion 
would be appropriate in their adminis- 
tration for specific cases. As Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin American 
Affairs, Edwin M. Martin, remarked on 
April 16: 

We must not allow ourselves to be para- 
lyzed into immobility by inapplicable dog- 
mas of yesterday. 


Two years ago, the Attorney General, 
speaking of the neutrality laws, said: 

Clearly they were not designed for the 
kind of situation which exists in the world 
today. 
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Two years have gone by, and not one 
recommendation to bring these laws into 
harmony with today’s world has been 
sent to Congress from the Justice 
Department. 

If the present neutrality laws stand 
in the way of action to eliminate a re- 
gime that the Organization of American 
States has branded as “incompatible 
with the inter-American system” then 
change should be considered. There is 
precedent within the present law for 
making an exception where the Western 
Hemisphere is concerned. A change in 
the law does not necessarily mean that 
the United States would be used as a base 
of operations. However, a legal relaxa- 
tion might make it possible for American 
citizens to volunteer contributions to the 
anti-Castro effort, or allow groups to re- 
cruit among the exiles within this 
country. 

At the very least, a reaffirmation of 
the Attorney General's 1961 interpreta- 
tion of the neutrality laws is called for, 
or else the American people should have 
the benefit of a full explanation and 
debate on the apparent sudden change 
of heart now evidenced by administra- 
tion deeds, not words. I do not believe 
that our Government should hypocriti- 
cally flout its own laws. The same ap- 
plies, however, to interpretations from 
the highest legal office within our Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, a rift has developed between Dr. 
Jose Miro Cardona and the State De- 
partment which has culminated in the 
withdrawal by Dr. Cardona from leader- 
ship of the Cuban Revolutionary Council. 
I want to make it clear that my state- 
ment has no connection with this event. 
It is unfortunate to lose a man such as 
Dr. Cordona, yet I am sure that the exile 
movement would agree that no one man 
is indispensable. What is indispensable, 
however, is a consistent policy on the 
part of the United States toward the 
anti-Castro Cubans and the ultimate 
agreed-upon goal of eliminating commu- 
nism in Cuba. Both consistency and 
policy have been sorely lacking on the 
part of the Kennedy administration. 


KENNEDY AIM SEEMS TO BE 
COMPLETE CONTROL 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, if we listen 
carefully to the many speeches of Presi- 
dent Kennedy we find a most ominous 
pattern developing. If the plans he out- 
lines in carefully couched terms so as to 
make them palatable are carried 
through, the end will be complete Federal 
control over the lives of every individual 
citizen and local community. We are, 
indeed, moving very close to dictatorship 
in America. 

In a recent speech, largely ignored in 
the news stories and completely over- 
looked by most of the people, President 
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Kennedy talked about a mythical suburb, 
“Random Village.” In this little analogy 
President Kennedy told how life would be 
under his programs and in glowing terms 
how hardly a single resident would 
escape being completely enveloped in the 
embrace of the Federal Government. 

The many subtle changes President 
Kennedy is bringing about in free Amer- 
ica are hardly noticeable in the present 
budget, but they are surely destined to 
grow into multibillion-dollar enterprises 
from which none of us escape. 

Consider for a moment the wide range 
of human endeavor, once the prerogative 
of freemen, that is now being drawn 
into the Federal orbit at the insistence 
of President Kennedy—programs in ed- 
ucation, mass transit, juvenile delin- 
quency, employment training, hometown 
youth corps, National Service Corps, 
medical aid, food distribution, employ- 
ment service. And these do not include 
the tightening controls around our once 
free farmers. 

However sugar coated the presentation 
by President Kennedy is, there is no 
doubt of the final Kennedy aim. It is 
to expand the Federal Government's 
services to the individual, the family and 
the community. In short, to substitute 
for freedom the judgment and the dicta- 
tion of John F. Kennedy. Now does it 
sound so fantastic when we say that the 
policies and programs being pushed by 
President Kennedy are bringing about a 
dictatorship here? 

The trend must be reversed before the 
President's aims are realized. Congress 
must reassert the powers delegated to us 
by the Constitution. The people must 
be aroused to take whatever appropriate 
action possible under the Constitution to 
stop dictatorship before it is too late. 


PROFILES IN COURAGE 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HarsHa] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to a recent article that 
appeared on April 14, 1963, in one of 
Ohio’s leading newspapers. 

This article and the courageous 
actions by its subject, Gov. James A. 
Rhodes, certainly are enlightening, to 
say the least, in contrast to the policies 
being advocated today in Washington. 

As opposed to policies of increased 
Federal expenditures and increased Gov- 
ernment employees, we find at least one 
man in these United States with enough 
commonsense to realize that govern- 
ment, to be successful, must live within 
its income. 

Governor Rhodes obviously believes in 
the dignity and independence of the in- 
dividual. He feels that most self- 
respecting Americans choose to do things 
for themselves, and that to tax and tax 
and spend is to deprive the individual 
not only of his livelihood but of his 
freedoms and self-respect. 
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Mr. Speaker, Governor Rhodes is a 
man who has the courage of his con- 
victions and by his actions is demon- 
strating his statesmanship. Official 
Washington could well take a page from 
his “book.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my remarks 
the article to which I refer and com- 
mend it to my colleagues. 

Governor RHODES Is SHAKING THINGS UP 
(By Haskell Short) 

CoLuMsBvus, On1o.—Gov. James A. ang 

to use one of his favorite expressions, is 
things up” in national political 

circles by practicing the economy he believes 

politicians forget when they take office. 

Ohio’s new Republican Governor showed 
he meant business when he fired about 3,500 
recently employed State employees his first 
day in office. By June 30, about 7,000, or 
most of those added to the payrolls in the 
past year, will be gone. 

Among Rhodes’ other shaking-them-up 
tactics are a 9.1 percent across-the-board cut 
in welfare spending, a balanced budget with- 
out new taxes, a planned reorganization of 
State government, and an ambitious pro- 
gram to get new industry for the State. 

As Governor of a big State, Rhodes almost 
automatically becomes a major figure in 
next year’s jockeying for the Republican 
presidential nomination—at least as top man 
in an important delegation to the Republi- 
can National Convention, 


TALKS ABOUT PROBLEMS 


In his austere office, which seems more 
like an echo chamber, he spoke of the prob- 
lems and programs he sees for Ohio. 

“Somewhere, sometime government must 
learn to live within its income,” the 53-year- 
old Governor said. “It must learn that 
deficit spending does not provide jobs for the 
people. It must learn to allow people to do 
some things for themselves instead of taking 
their tax money and trying to do everything 
for them.” 

said he found State finances “in 
a mess” when he became Governor January 
14. A firm of certified accountants reported 
the State had an $80 million deficit, that 
many bills were unpaid, that 7,500 employees 
had been added within the past year, and 
that spending was about $5 million a month 
more than revenues. 

“That meant that to keep spending at 
the current level and pay the debt we would 
need $200 million in new taxes in the 2 
years beginning July 1,” Rhodes said. 

“I do not believe we needed new taxes 
which already are burdensome enough, so 
we had to cut spending and stop the drifting 
that was all too obvious in State govern- 
ment.” 

WANTS EXPENSES CUT 

He told Finance Director Richard L. Kra- 
bach, who wears a miniature gold hatchet 
with a bloodstained blade as a tie clasp, to 
cut expenses and balance the budget. 

Krabach ordered a 9.1-percent slash in 
spending. He scrapped budget requests 
totalling about $100 million left by the Di- 
Salle administration. 

Welfare payments were cut, most of them 
to what they were last October 1 when 
former Gov. Michael V. DiSalle raised them 
a month before election. Rhodes said the 
cut would force counties which run the 
program to improve their operations. 

The Governor then gave the legislature an 
appropriations bill calling for $1.282 billion 
in the 2 years beginning July 1. It was $53 
million above current spending, with 90 
percent of the money earmarked for educa- 
tion, mental hygiene, and welfare programs, 
Highway programs are financed out of the 
gasoline tax and were not included in the 
budget. 


Rhodes’ top objective and No. 1 
plank was industrial development to get the 
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State's economy moving. Ohio leads the 
in the number of persons on relief 
and has fewer people productively employed 
than in 1957 although the population has 
increased. 
HELPS INDUSTRY 


He is creating an industrial development 
authority which will issue bonds to help 
finance plant construction. It also is telling 
the country about Ohio’s resources and po- 
tential from offices being opened in major 
cities around the country. 

Rhodes will not discuss the future, but his 
friends suggest that in 1968, when he will be 
in the middle of his second term and in- 
eligible under the State constitution to seek 
reelection, he could be an impressive na- 
tional figure. 

But Rhodes, sitting there in a short-sleeve 
shirt in the big bare office, brushes off talk 
of presidential politics as easily and bluntly 
as he dismisses spending proposals. 

“I spent 25 years getting here,” Rhodes 
said. “I wanted to be Governor and that is 
the opportunity the people gave me. I want 
to do the best job I can in this office and that 
will take all of my time.” 


SURVEY SHOWS STRONG DESIRE 
FOR ACTION IN CUBA 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Fryptey] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, most 
west central Illinois citizens want the 
United States to do whatever is neces- 
sary, even to the point of military ac- 
tion, to assure a non-Communist gov- 
ernment in Cuba, according to the first 
tally in my annual survey of home dis- 
trict opinion. My staff is mailing ques- 
tionnaires to names selected at random 
from telephone directories, and the first 
tally covers 5,899 replies. 

Those expressing an opinion were 8 
to 1 for action on Communist Cuba. 

By about 4 to 1, they oppose $5 billion 
for foreign aid, the Domestic Peace 
Corps, compulsory acre-bushel control 
of farming, and cutting income taxes if 
spending is not cut. 

By 22 to 1, they would require secret 
ballot approval by union members before 
a union can call a strike. 

By 2 to 1, they oppose the $5.3 billion 
5-year proposal for general school aid. 

Here is the tally: 


Yes No No 
opinion 
Should the United States do whatever is 1 8 pe to the point of military action) 
to assure a non-Communist ment in Cuba 580 479 
Should income taxes be cut if Federal ding is not cut? 4, 608 258 
The new budget calls for 3580 ty 000 for aid. Do you approve?_. 656 | 4,896 340 
The President AB rected 000 (over 5 years) in new Federal spending for schools | 
(including teacher o you EE TT ECT 1,940 | 3,682 264 
dindin Sonet ananta) by union members be required before a union can call a 
he Palar pa a a o a a0 . 
lent a 6,000-member corps (known as omestie Peace Corps 
to work in community social problems. timated annual cost, $20,000,000 to 
$30,000, — 1 ——. 6 ̃⅛ʃwdLX̃7˙ —ßbj. — a 1,057 | 4,449 BRA 
Do 2 3 acre-and-bushel control of farm production (similar to that in 
the upcoming — . ETT ORT . . a RET 1,076 | 4,351 BER 


Mailing of the questionnaires is not 
complete, and a final report will probably 
be made about June 1, 


MAY 3: FREE POLAND’S NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Frances P. BOL- 
ton] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, May 3 represents the 172d anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution. This historic document 
symbolizes the spirit and hopes of the 
Polish people. All over the United 
States, in Cleveland, and New York, in 
every town and hamlet, wherever Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent reside, this holi- 
day is observed with appropriate exer- 
cises thoughout the month of May, to 
pay tribute to the courageous people of 
Poland. It is also an excellent reminder 
lest we become too complacent about our 
own freedom. 


But the year 1963 is of even greater 
significance because 100 years ago oc- 
curred the Polish January uprising. 
There have been many Polish uprisings 
against Russian tyranny, both before 
and since 1863. However, this one was 
the longest and bloodiest in history. 
During the night of January 22, 1863, 
units of Polish insurgents attacked Rus- 
sian garrisons in many localities and 
captured considerable amounts of arms 
and ammunition. However, 350,000 
seasoned troops of the regular Russian 
Army were rushed in and crushed the 
Polish insurgents, In our own lifetime 
we have witnessed similar Communist 
brutality, not only in Poland, but also in 
Hungary and East Germany. 

Poland, whose history dates from 966, 
was once a free nation and we can be 
confident that a free nation in Poland 
will be born again. It is an honor and 
a privilege for me to join my colleagues 
in this occasion to salute the Polish peo- 
ple and pay tribute to the spirit of the 
May 3 constitution. 


POLAND'S CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MILLER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 


1963 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is ironic that sadness and 
frustration must mark another observ- 
ance of a great event in mankind’s quest 
for freedom—the adoption of Poland’s 
Constitution on May 3, 1791. 

Elation should accompany this occa- 
sion. But any suggestion of joy is cruel- 
ly overshadowed by the grim fact that 
for 172 years an heroic, enlightened peo- 
ple have been forced to witness brutal 
rejection of their right of self-govern- 
ment. 

Through the years the Polish people 
have suffered unbelievable tortures and 
setbacks, fighting in vain against the 
overwhelming odds of aggressive tyran- 
ny. What they have wanted—what they 
fought and died for—was not power 

reaching across the borders of neighbors, 
not fulfillment of dreams of grandeur. 
What they wanted was merely finaliza- 
tion of an assertion of democracy as ex- 
pressed in the words of a constitution 
barely 2 years after our own, 

It said: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the on and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty and good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a last- 
ing foundation. 


Mr. Speaker, these are the Poles. 
These are the patriots we salute today. 
These are the millions who are enslaved 
by Communist Russia. These are the 
warriors of liberty who lost 250,000 of 
their sons 100 years ago when they re- 
sisted another form of Russian tyranny, 
these are the people who resisted the 
Nazi occupation in 1944. That spirit of 
resistance is alive today, and in its fire 
there is a prophecy of hope for the fu- 
ture. The Poles will not be denied, and 
it is up to their friends in the free world 
to see that they are not. 

In the United States, Poles are wrap- 
ped up in our destiny. We are the 
adopted homeland of 7 million of them. 
We are the beneficiaries of their fighting 
spirit beginning with Kosciuszko and 
Pulaski, who volunteered their services 
when America fought for its independ- 
ence. In World War I and World War 
II countless thousands served with our 
Armed Forces. 

We are indebted to Polish-Americans 
for contributing to the growth and de- 
velopment of the United States. Weowe 
them our gratitude as loyal American 
citizens. 

So today we say to them, we remember 
1791; remember it with reverence and a 
determination to do whatever we can to 
make sure future years will find them 
prospering as a partner in the free world, 
not suffering as captives of atheistic com- 
munism. 


WOOL NUMBERS GAME—- WHO'S 
NEXT? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
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in the Recorp and include extraneous 

matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no 8 

Mr. C Speaker, on 
Monday and Tuesday oe this week, I 
commented here on the shutdown of the 
Dartmouth Woolen Mills, Inc., in Clare- 
mont, N.H. 

Now comes news of the closing of the 
Cyril Johnson Woolen Co. in Strafford 
Springs, Conn., another forward step to- 
ward the New Frontier. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout New Eng- 
land, thousands of workers and countless 
communities are wondering, who will be 
next? How many jobs will be lost in 
New England's wool industry next week? 

President Kennedy has promised ac- 
tion to aid the wool industry; he has been 
promising for 2 long years. The crisis 
deepens, but no help comes. 

All wool asks is the same treatment 
which was given cotton in 1961. All 
wool asks is equal treatment and fairplay. 
New England woolworkers do not want 
handouts. All they want is their jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today received 
from the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers the following grim ac- 
count of what the administration’s bro- 
ken promises have done, so far, to the 
wool industry: 

THE GRIM STORY or GOVERNMENT INACTION, 
RISING IMPORTS, AND 13 WOOL TEXTILE MILL 
LIQUIDATIONS 
The commitment: White House letter of 

August 7, 1962, to NAWM: 

“Limitation of textile imports to prevent 
market disruption is an essential element of 
administration policy. We intend to imple- 
ment this policy with regard to all textiles, 
and particularly to prevent market disrup- 
tion such as would result from an increase 
over current levels of imports.” 

No action has been taken, however, and 
1962 wool product imports reached a record 
high. The influx in 1963 exceeds that in the 
same 1962 period. Mill closings reported in 
the press since August 7, 1962, total 13, as 
follows: 

YEAR 1962 

October: Charlottesville Woolen Mills, 
Charlottesville, Va.; woolen cloth. 

November: Grosvenordale Woolen Mills, 
North Grosvenordale, Conn.; woolen cloth. 

December: 

Bonin Spinning Co., Woonsocket, R.I; 
woolen yarn. 

French-American-British Woolens, 
burgh, N. V.; woolen cloth. 


YEAR 1963 


New- 


January: 

Mapleville plant, Stillwater Worsted Mills, 
Mapleville, R.L.; worsted cloth. 

Yale Woolen Mills, Yale, Mich.; woolen 
cloth, 

February: 

Jonathan Ring & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
woolen yarn. 

Yorkshire Worsted Mills, Lenni, Pa.; worst- 
ed cloth. 

Northfield Mills, Northfield, Vt.; woolen 
cloth. 

March: 

Shamokin Woolen Mills, Shamokin, Pa.; 
woolen cloth. 

Marland plant, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc, 
Andover, Mass.; woolen cloth. 

Samuel Hird & Co., Clifton, NJ; 
tops. 


wool 
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April: Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford 

Springs, Conn.; woolen cloth. 
News RELEASE CONCERNING PLIGHT OF 
WOOLEN INDUSTRY, APRIL 26, 1963 

Mr. Ronald A. Mitchell, president of the 
Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., announced today 
the closing of the Staford Springs, Conn., 
3 in its 75th continuous year of opera- 


pes announcement to the employees reads 
as follows: 

“It is with great regret that we, today, an- 
nounce the closing of the Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Co. Orders for our customers and 
commitments for fabric for our Govern- 
ment’s military requirements will be com- 
pleted during the next few months and then 
operations will be discontinued. The many 
improvements that we have made have still 
been insufficient to reverse the long down- 
ward trend of this company. 

“The Cyril Johnson organization with its 
250 employees has taken action in all phases 
of its business to improve its position and 
reverse the trend but without success. 

“It looked for some action by our Govern- 
ment to control the imports of woolen fab- 
rics and garments. Nothing has been done, 
and there seems to be little hope that effec- 
tive action will be taken. In the meantime, 
the tremendous and uncontrolled increase in 
imports from low-wage countries has dis- 
rupted the markets for the high-quality fab- 
rics produced by Cyril Johnson. 

“The closing of this fine quality American 
mill is a great misfortune for its people and 
this community. 

“We hope the administration will take 
some positive and prompt action to control 
imports within reasonable limits so that 
these liquidations will not continue.” 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major problems and costs of our 
present highway program is the acquisi- 
tion of the necessary rights-of-way. It 
was estimated in 1960 that the cost of 
the necessary real property to complete 
the Interstate System would be approxi- 
mately $4.6 billion, or nearly 15 percent 
of the total remaining cost of the Inter- 
state System. In addition to the mat- 
ter of cost, other aspects of right-of-way 
acquisition have proved troublesome. 
Because of inconvenience and hardships 
of persons and businesses displaced by 
highway construction, Congress enacted 
as a part of the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1962, a provision providing for re- 
location advisory assistance and the pay- 
ment of moving costs. Because of many 
questions as to the adequacy of the exist- 
ing laws and regulations under which 
real property is acquired for all the vari- 
ous Federal and federally assisted pro- 
grams, the Public Works Committee in 
1961 created a Select Subcommittee on 
Real Property Acquisition to exhaustive- 
ly research and analyze all existing laws 
and regulations and submit appropriate 
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recommendations. The work of the se- 
lect subcommittee is expected to be com- 
pleted next year. 

Regardless of what recommendations 
may be submitted by the select subcom- 
mittee, one fact is obvious: Costs can be 
greatly reduced and many other prob- 
lems alleviated, if not entirely eliminated, 
by acquiring highway rights-of-way 
well in advance of actual construction. 
People living in the shadow of approach- 
ing highways have the right to know 
just what land the State is going to buy 
and to get their compensation as soon as 
possible so they can plan for the future. 

The cost of property is constantly in- 
creasing. In addition, property which is 
vacant today may be improved with 
apartment buildings, supermarkets, or 
other expensive developments by the 
time the State highway departments are 
ready to proceed with highway construc- 
tion. In order to conserve Federal and 
State funds to the greatest degree pos- 
sible, it is essential that the States be 
enabled to acquire property needed for 
rights-of-way at an early time when it 
can be purchased at a comparatively low 
cost, rather than being forced to wait 
until the property has increased dras- 
tically in value. 

The Congress recognized this at the 
time it enacted the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1956. That act included a sec- 
tion making it possible for the States to 
use Federal aid highway funds appor- 
tioned to them to acquire rights-of-way 
in anticipation of construction, providing 
such rights-of-way were used for the 
actual construction of a road within a 
period not to exceed 5 years. 

It soon became apparent that the 5- 
year period was probably not adequate. 
Accordingly, my good friend and able 
colleague, the gentleman from Florida, 
the Honorable WILLIAM C. CRAMER, intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 4695, 86th Congress, to 
increase the period to 7 years. This bill 
was enacted as Public Law 86-35. 

Despite this action, the States have 
not, to a satisfactory extent, taken ad- 
vantage of this means of acquiring high- 
way rights-of-way well in advance of 
actual highway construction. This is 
because the States are anxious to devote 
available State and Federal funds to 
actual construction rather than to tie up 
susbtantial amounts in rights-of-way 
which may not be used for highway con- 
struction for several years. Some of the 
States are having difficulty in meeting 
the matching requirements of the Fed- 
eral aid highway program and simply do 
not have sufficient funds to undertake 
an orderly and thorough program of ad- 
vance right-of-way acquisition. 

To solve this problem, and to assist 
and encourage the States to proceed with 
advance right-of-way acquisition, it is 
necessary that a source of funds be made 
available. To accomplish that purpose 
I am introducing a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to advance Fed- 
eral aid highway funds to any State 
for early right-of-way acquisition. The 
funds would be advanced free of interest 
charges and would not be charged 
against current Federal aid apportion- 
ments, but would be repaid by the State 
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when actual construction on the right- 
of-way is authorized, or at the expira- 
tion of a period not to exceed 7 years, or 
on September 30, 1972, whichever shall 
occur first. The total amount out- 
standing at any one time would not be 
permitted to exceed $200 million. 

If this bill is enacted into law and the 
proposed source of funds made available, 
the States would be able to undertake 
comprehensive programs of advance 
right-of-way acquisition without delay- 
ing the construction program. The 
States would be able to purchase the 
necessary real property before it in- 
creases drastically in cost because of 
general economic conditions or because 
of the erection of valuable improve- 
ments. This would effect substantial 
savings of both State and Federal funds. 

The few States which have undertaken 
advance right-of-way acquisition pro- 
grams have demonstrated that phe- 
nomenal savings can be realized. For 
example, the State of California, in 
1953, established a $30 million revolving 
fund known as the “right-of-way pro- 
tection fund.” In testimony before the 
special Subcommittee on the Federal Aid 
Highway Program during March of 1961, 
Mr. Frank Balfour, formerly chief 
right-of-way-agent for the California 
Department of Public Works, Division of 
Highways, testified that by using this 
fund for the advance acquisition of 
rights-of-way, the State had saved ap- 
proximately $250 million during the 8 
years since creation of the fund. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill would permit 
other States to undertake a program 
similar to that of California. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Congress will give 
it early and favorable consideration. 


EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the floor this afternoon to announce to 
the House my gratification that it now 
appears likely that sound equal pay for 
women legislation will be enacted this 
year. 

On March 25, 1963, I introduced H.R. 
5110. This was the only bill in the Con- 
gress placing administration of equal 
pay for women under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. It was a radical depar- 
ture from the administration’s proposal 
embodied in the Green bill, H.R. 3861, 
and the Thompson bill, H.R. 4269. On 
April 10, 1963, I introduced H.R. 5605, 
a slight modification of my original bill, 
but retaining the Fair Labor Standards 
Act approach. 

It is my understanding that the ad- 
ministration has now endorsed my ap- 
proach to this important legislation. 
The subcommittee has adopted that ap- 
proach. I want to congratulate the sub- 
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committee on its significant action in 
this respect. I am informed that the 
subcommittee bill, as amended, is iden- 
tical to my bill in all major respects. The 
only variations are, in my opinion, of no 
great significance. 

Aside from placing the enforcement of 
equal rights for women under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, several other 
significant aspects of my bill, H.R. 5605, 
have been adopted in subcommittee: 

First, the concept of equal pay for 
equal work has been expanded to include 
equal effort, responsibility, and working 
conditions in addition to equal skills. 

Second, the common procedure of pay- 
ment based on quantity or quality of 
production usually referred to as “piece 
work” is specifically excepted from the 
operation of the bill. 

Third, reasonable differentials based 
on a factor or factors other than sex are 
excluded. 

Fourth, the power of the Secretary to 
issue wide-ranging regulations is elimi- 
nated. 

Fifth, a 1-year moratorium on enforce- 
ment of the act will give ample oppor- 
tunity for voluntary compliance. 

Sixth, and finally, recognition is given 
of the special problem created by exist- 
ing collective bargaining agreements by 
providing that enforcement proceedings 
will be undertaken only at the expiration 
of such agreements or a maximum of 
2 years after enactment. 

I sincerely trust that this Congress 
will, on a bipartisan basis, enact sound 
and workable legislation to promote equal 
pay for women. I believe the action of 
the Special Subcommittee on Labor has 
taken a long stride toward accomplish- 
ment of this commendable objective. It 
now appears that the full Education and 
Labor Committee will report favorably 
on a good equal pay for women bill this 
afternoon. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly believe that sanctions regarding 
conflicts of interest applicable to the 
executive branch of our Government 
should also apply to the legislative 
branch. To further this belief, I am 
pleased to state here the full nature of 
my financial interests and income. 

My congressional salary provides more 
than 90 percent of my income. 

I am an entirely inactive member of a 
law firm in Minneapolis and I have re- 
ceived no legal fees or other income 
earned from the practice of law since I 
was sworn in as a Member of Congress 
on January 3, 1961. 

I hold an equity interest in a home in 
Minnesota and one in Bethesda, Md. I 
hold stock as follows: 200 shares, Search 
Investment Corp.; 111 shares, United 
8 Fund; 3 shares, Sinclair Oil 

orp. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] is 
recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the 88th Congress has before it 
many items of unfinished business. I 
rise at this time to speak about one un- 
fulfilled responsibility that stands out 
from all the rest. We have a continu- 
ing obligation to enact legislation to 
guarantee the full rights of citizenship 
to all our citizens, regardless of race, 
creed or color. 

At present these rights are not equally 
available to all Americans. Our Con- 
stitution knows no classes; yet, our daily 
experience reminds us that second-class 
citizenship is still the lot of millions of 
Americans. Our cities have their sec- 
tions”—sections determined not by the 
preference of the inhabitants but by 
discriminatory housing and lending 
practices. This same segregation is re- 
flected in our schools. Negroes and other 
minority groups have learned through 
bitter experience that no amount of skill 
and training can qualify them for cer- 
tain occupations. Even their right to 
vote is a controversial right. In a Na- 
tion that proclaims the inherent dignity 
of every individual and the equality of 
all men before the law, our practices do 
not square with our principles, 

This central contradiction between 
practice and principle has never been 
easy to live with. It has been a source 
of shame throughout our history; of 
tortured legal argument; of elaborate 
rationalization; of unreasoning hatred 
and fear. At times the tensions it gen- 
erates threaten to paralyze our capacity 
as a Nation to respond to the many other 
challenges of the industrial age. No 
feature of American life discredits our 
Nation more abroad than segregation, 
and none has been so persistently con- 
demned at home. 

Segregation is not only a moral 
dilemma—a conflict between constitu- 
tional precept and governmental prac- 
tice, between democratic theory and 
local custom, but it has pervasive effects 
upon the entire fabric of society. 

The strength of America lies in the 
opportunities our society provides for 
the maximum development of the in- 
dividual. Our traditions of free enter- 
prise, of universal public education, of 
unrestricted participation in polities 
recognize the enormous dividends accru- 
ing to society from the full realization of 
every individual’s potential. The ad- 
vantages of our system are now generally 
acknowledged. 

Yet Negro citizens have been ex- 
cluded from these opportunities. Con- 
ditioned from their earliest years in sep- 
arate but not equal schools to accept a 
lesser role in life, their incentive to make 
the best of their abilities is blunted by 
the knowledge that, with few exceptions, 
the most challenging and rewarding po- 
sitions in industry and the professions 
are closed to them. Effective disen- 
franchisement is no preparation for as- 
suming the responsibilities of citizenship. 
And we are only beginning to count the 
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costs in public welfare, delinquency, and 
crime that segregation has entailed. 

Segregation has stifled the productive 
capacity of the Nation. The current 6- 
percent rate of unemployment is. alarm- 
ing enough; but, as of this February, 13 
percent of the nonwhite labor force in 
this country were without jobs. In part 
these figures restate in statistical terms 
the well-known truism that Negroes are 
the last to be hired and the first to be 
fired in a period of overall economic 
slack; partly, too, they reflect the spe- 
cial vulnerability of Negroes, who com- 
prise 10.5 percent of the total population 
but 30.5 percent of the unskilled farm 
and factory labor force, to the automa- 
tion of routine work processes. 

Displacement by urban renewal and 
highway projects likewise imposes un- 
usual hardships on Negro families, who 
must seek new housing in a drastically 
limited market. 

The overcrowding of our schools is 
still another familiar social evil with a 
special impact on Negroes. In a study 
of 17 counties in which all the schools 
were segregated the Commission on Civil 
Rights discovered that the pupil-to- 
teacher ratio was more unfavorable in 
Negro schools than in white schools in 
every case. 

Thus the vicious circle continues. The 
rapid technological changes of our so- 
ciety affect with particular severity the 
members of minority groups; and the 
disadvantaged groups are by and large 
denied the opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for coping with such changes. 

The result is summarized in President 
Kennedy’s recent message on civil 
rights—February 28, 1963: 

The Negro baby born in America today— 
regardless of the section or State in which 
he is born—has about one-half as much 
chance of completing high school as a white 
boy born in the same place on the same day, 
one-third as much chance of completing 
college, one-third as much chance of becom- 
ing a professional man, twice as much 
chance of becoming unemployed, about one- 
seventh as much chance of earning $10,000 
per year, a life expectancy, which is 7 years 
less, and the prospects of earning only one- 
half as much. 


This is indeed a grim prospect and it is 
made worse by the knowledge that many 
of the most crippling hindrances to self- 
development could be removed through 
governmental action. 

How very deeply our governmental 
system has become enmeshed in the in- 
stitutions of segregation is something 
that many men of good will have been 
slow to recognize. Segregation appears 
to many to be, in its essence, a way of 
life, a complex of social conventions and 
convictions that can only be changed 
over a long period with a change of heart 
by those who practice it. It is often 
argued that there is very little that 
government can properly do to change 
the prejudices of the people. 

The victims of segregation know bet- 
ter. 

They know that segregation has been 
powerfully reinforced by governmental 
action—or inaction. They know that, 
when police dogs are turned loose on 
would-be voting registrants, not social 
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custom but agents of the State are at- 
tempting to prevent them from exercis- 
ing their constitutional rights. They 
know that, when State police are under 
instructions to close their eyes while 
rioters seek to prevent the integration 
of a State university, the State again 
must bear responsibility. These are 
familiar and dramatic instances of gov- 
ernmental enforcement of segregation 
through deliberate intervention or ab- 
stention. But critically important sup- 
port for the institutions of segregation 
also comes through less spectacular gov- 
ernmental action. Continued Federal 
grants for the construction of segregated 
hospitals and the construction and op- 
eration of segregated schools is, in effect, 
the use of governmental taxing power to 
entrench discriminatory practices in 
vital community facilities. Grarting li- 
censes to public accommodations that 
practice discrimination by race is like- 
wise seen in this light. 

This has been acknowledged by the 
courts and by the Federal and some State 
administrations. In refusing to place 
the power of the Government behind a 
restrictive housing covenant, the Su- 
preme Court dramatically revealed the 
degree to which residential segregation 
had rested on governmental enforcement. 
By its effectiveness, the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity has shown how substantially ad- 
ministrative action can alter not only 
Federal personnel policy but also the hir- 
ing practices of Government contractors. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
California have taken the initiative in 
breaking down de facto discrimination in 
housing, schools, employment, vocational 
training, and public accommodations, 
providing in this way still more evidence 
of the dependence of the institutions of 
segregation on tacit or positive support 
from government. 

There can be no doubt about the mat- 
ter. For better or for worse, our political 
system can function as a powerful in- 
strument for social change—or for de- 
termined resistance to such change. The 
role of private individuals and groups in 
bringing about an end to segregation 
must never be underestimated. Indeed, 
their courage deserves greater recogni- 
tion than has generally been accorded. 
But in the end, the prime opportunities 
for exercising initiative and power lie 
within the Government. And with such 
opportunities comes responsibility. 

Congress, too, has played some part in 
the drive for equal citizenship that is now 
sweeping our land. In 1957, and again 
in 1960, it passed laws designed to pro- 
tect the constitutional right to vote. 
These were the start of the exercise of 
responsibility. Measured by the demands 
of the present situation, however, they 
are inadequate. They deal with voting 
rights and the protection of property— 
vitally important laws, but only first 
steps. And within the scope of these 
laws much remains to be done. With 
the exception of the antipoll tax amend- 
ment and the extension of the term of 
the Civil Rights Commission for another 
2 years, since 1960 Congress has passed 
no civil rights legislation. Congress has 
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failed to do its part in protecting the 
constitutional rights of the citizens it 
represents. 

For too long Congress has left the full 
task of establishing equal rights to the 
Executive, the courts, and dedicated pri- 
vate citizens. When the same constitu- 
tional right must be upheld in case after 
case in the courts, when Executive agen- 
cies must operate in an atmosphere of 
continuing uncertainty concerning their 
legal authority to protect the rights of 
minorities, the process is a slow one. 
What is needed is a legislative war on 
discrimination. 

Mr. Speaker, with this objective in 
mind, I have introduced today a package 
of five civil rights bills. 

My first bill, Mr. Speaker, is made 
necessary by the persistence of segre- 
gated public school systems in large 
areas of our Nation. 

Almost 9 years ago the U.S. Supreme 
Court declared segregated schools to be 
inherently unequal and hence in viola- 
tion of the Constitution. In some States 
this decision precipitated a substantial 
measure of desegregation. Isolated 
communities in other segregated States 
took the initiative in ending discrimina- 
tion in the schools. However, this in- 
itial impulse was spent very soon. 
Little or no progress has been made in 
desegregating the public schools in the 
hard-core areas of segregation. The 
proportion of Negroes in schools with 
whites to total Negro school enrollment 
is, in some States, almost ludicrously 
small—0.230 percent in Arkansas; 0.532 
percent in Florida; 0.013 percent in 
Georgia; 0.036 percent in Louisiana; 
0.265 percent in North Carolina; 1.13 
percent in Tennessee; 2.16 percent in 
Texas; and 0.556 percent in Virginia— 
Southern Education Reporting Service, 
November 1962—the latest figures avail- 
able. Three States—Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina —have made 
no effort whatever to comply with the 
Supreme Court mandate. And we must 
remember that not only in the South but 
in the North and West as well, segrega- 
tion has been maintained in the schools 
through drawing school districts to con- 
form to the boundaries of de facto segre- 
gated residential districts. 

Great harm results from this desegre- 
gation with all deliberate obstruction. 
Not only do individual Negroes continue 
to suffer from discrimination; but the 
entire Nation suffers when the Constitu- 
tion is defied. Legislation is clearly 
needed to achieve what judicial rulings 
by themselves have not. This bill con- 
tains requirements, incentives, and pro- 
visions for assistance to provide “or na- 
tionwide first-step compliance with the 
Supreme Court decision by the 1964-65 
school year. It defines desegregation 
as the assignment of all students to pub- 
lic schools irrespective of their race or 
color; and it requires every school board 
in segregated school districts to file with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a timetable for desegregating 
each class, grade, school, and district 
within the jurisdiction of the school 
board. Since school desegregation often 
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requires expert advice and special prepa- 
rations, the bill authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to make technical and financial assist- 
ance available to the governmental 
units implementing approved desegrega- 
tion plans. 

Another title of the bill removes what 
must now be regarded as an anomaly of 
the law by striking out references to 
separate institutions for colored students 
in the second Morrill Land Grant College 
Act. 

It is no accident that no claim for 
equal treatment under the law has 
aroused such controversy and such em- 
bittered resistance as the demand of mi- 
nority groups for equal educational op- 
portunities. Education offers the single 
greatest hope for gaining a place of eco- 
nomic and social equality in our socie- 
ty. Integrated schools will mean in time 
that ignorance and class bias will lose 
their present role of reinforcing racial 
prejudice. Conversely, we can no longer 
afford to deny these citizens the op- 
portunity to contribute their best ef- 
forts to our increasingly specialized, in- 
creasingly automated economy. 

Yet equal educational opportunities 
may not be enough unless every child 
has the same incentive to make use of 
his education. Turned away from the 
ballot box and systematically rejected 
for managerial and professional posi- 
tions, it is the rare member of a racial 
or ethnic minority who can see the point 
in taking full advantage of his educa- 
tion. And the problem is even more 
fundamental, as the Washington Center 
for Metropolitan Studies suggests in a 
report summarized in the March 29, 
1963, Washington Post. Top Negro high 
school students from stable homes were 
more likely than their white counter- 
parts to flounder in college—largely, the 
report makes clear, because of uncer- 
tainty over career opportunities and be- 
cause parents and relatives could offer 
little or no advice about job opportuni- 
ties. Exhortations to stay in school ring 
very hollow for such children. 

Mr. Speaker, my act against dis- 
crimination, which I introduced in the 
87th Congress, has been filed again to- 
day. It strikes at the heart of the prob- 
lem. This bill has two major objec- 
tives—to eliminate unfair discriminatory 
practices and to establish practical pro- 
cedures for protecting voting rights. 

To implement the first objective, the 
bill would make the Commission on Civil 
Rights permanent, give it jurisdiction 
over discriminatory practices and the 
power to issue court-enforceable cease- 
and-desist orders. Violators found guilty 
would be punishable by fine, imprison- 
ment, or both. 

Under the bill, it would be an unfair 
discriminatory practice: 

For any employer in a business affect- 
ing commerce to discriminate against an 
employee because of race or color. 

For a labor union affecting commerce 
to practice racial discrimination. 

For an employer or labor organization 
affecting commerce to discharge, expel 
or discriminate against a person because 
he opposes unfair discriminatory prac- 
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tices or because he has filed a complaint, 
testified or assisted in any proceedings 
under the act. 

For any publicly-assisted housing to 
practice discrimination in renting or 
leasing. 

For any business affecting commerce 
to deny equal treatment in facilities, 
services or accommodations. 

For any bank or credit institution in- 
sured by the Government or subject to 
Federal or State regulation to discrimi- 
nate in granting loans or mortgages. 

For any insurance company engaged 
in business affecting commerce to dis- 
criminate on terms or conditions of 
insurance. 

For any real estate broker or agent 
operating in interstate commerce to 
practice racial discrimination. 

And finally, the bill would outlaw eco- 
nomic sanctions, or other forms of dis- 
crimination, aimed at preventing or 
punishing anyone from voting. 

Mr. Speaker, title II of the act against 
discrimination is designed to safeguard 
the voting rights of every citizen. 
Whenever the Civil Rights Commission 
or a court finds that a voting registrar or 
other State or local official has, under 
color of law or by State action, deprived 
persons in any locality of the opportu- 
nity to register because of their race or 
color, the President is authorized to es- 
tablish a Federal enrollment office in 
each registration district in the locality. 
The Federal enrollment officers would 
judge the qualifications of the persons 
wanting to register and actually enroll 
them. The bill provides that people en- 
rolled in this way shall have the right to 
cast a ballot and have it counted. 

Mr. Speaker, voting rights are also the 
concern of the third bill in the package, 
which abolishes literacy tests as a quali- 
fication for voting in any election. 
Literacy tests, contrary to the explicit 
intent and command of the 15th 
amendment, have been openly used to 
deny the right to vote because of race or 
color. In many sections of the country 
literacy tests disenfranchise prospective 
voters who are not literate in the English 
language. The Spanish-speaking com- 
munity in New York is directly affected 
by discriminatory literacy tests. 

Mr. Speaker, probably no civil rights 
issue is of more immediate concern to 
racial and ethnic minorities than the in- 
equitable administration of justice. 
Police brutality is an old story to 
minority groups, but familiarity with the 
experience has made it no easier to bear. 
No reader of newspaper accounts of re- 
cent events in Mississippi will regard the 
problem as a thing of the past. Also, 
police power has been abused by refusal 
to protect members of minority groups 
from unlawful violence at the hands of 
private persons. So the fourth bill I 
have introduced provides both criminal 
penalties and civil remedies for specified 
acts of violence under color of law or 
for refusals to act. The bill also author- 
izes the Attorney General to institute 
proceedings for preventive relief against 
any individual who, under color of law 
excludes any person or groups of persons 
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from grand or petit jury service on ac- 
count of their race, color, or national 
origin. This provision gives full mean- 
ing to the most ancient and honored 
right in our jurisprudence—the right of 
every man to be tried by a jury of his 
peers. 

The fifth bill will be familiar to many 
Members of this House. It amends part 
III of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 to give 
the Attorney General the power to in- 
stitute suits upon a finding that any per- 
son or group of persons is being deprived 
of, or is being threatened with the loss 
of, the right to the equal protection of 
the laws by reason of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. This would apply to 
cases involving racial segregation in 
public schools. The Attorney General is 
also authorized to institute proceedings 
against any two or more people who 
conspire to hinder duly constituted 
authorities in their efforts to secure any 
person’s right to equal protection of the 
laws. A separate section specifically em- 
powers the Attorney General to inter- 
vene in civil actions brought by individ- 
uals arising out of racial segregation in 
public schools. Where the Attorney 
General finds that any person or group 
of persons is being deprived of, or 
threatened with deprivation of, their 
constitutional rights for having opposed 
the denial of the equal protection of the 
laws to others, he may bring an action 
for preventive relief. This would protect 
those courageous individuals who are 
carrying on the civil rights battle. I be- 
lieve all these measures are essential to 
the maintenance of ordered liberty in our 
society. 

Mr. Speaker, these five bills, together 
with civil rights measures I have intro- 
duced previously, will provide an arsenal 
of legislative weapons for use in the war 
against discrimination. This kind of 
comprehensive approach is needed. 
Those who argue for a more gradual ap- 
proach to the protection of civil rights— 
to secure voting rights before moving 
on to educational and economic rights, 
to win a court case here and to take ad- 
ministrative action elsewhere—overlook 
the basic interdependence of all civil 
rights. Such an attitude ignores the fact 
that equality of opportunity in education 
and employment are inextricably linked; 
that formal voting rights mean little in 
a climate of harassment and terror; 
that residential segregation can all but 
nullify the effects of formally desegre- 
gating the schools. It discounts, too, the 
human suffering that continues while 
fundamental rights are being denied in 
any area. 

There is a historical parallel that can 
be drawn. In the early 1930’s it was 
apparent that, if labor was to receive its 
constitutional rights, Federal legislation 
was absolutely necessary. It has long 
been the case that Negroes and other 
minority groups must have Federal legis- 
lation to guarantee their constitutional 
rights. I propose that legislation today. 
If equal rights for all, regardless of color 
or religion, is not to be just a slogan, my 
legislative package should be enacted 
promptly. 
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APPOINTMENT OF HON. J. WALTER 
KENNEDY AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SIBAL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the Rec- 
orp and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to announce to the House the appoint- 
ment of the Honorable J. Walter Ken- 
nedy, mayor of Stamford, Conn., as 
president of the National Basketball 
Association, 

I have known Mayor Kennedy for 
many years, having grown up and en- 
tered politics in the neighboring city of 
Norwalk. Although we are on opposite 
sides of the political aisle, I know he will 
carry out his new and exacting job with 
the same high integrity and dedication 
that has characterized all his service to 
the community. I congratulate the Na- 
tional Basketball Association on its 
choice and predict that this President 
Kennedy will have a long and success- 
ful tenure, which will be of great benefit 
to the sport and its millions of fans 
across the country. 

This morning’s New York Times carries 
an interesting sketch of Mayor Kennedy’s 
career and I offer it here for the RECORD: 
POLITICAL EXPERIENCE EXPECTED To HELP New 

BASKETBALL CHIEF 


(By Robert M. Lipsyte) 

For James Walter Kennedy, election yes- 
terday as the president of the National Bas- 
ketball Association was the culmination of a 
lifetime of vicarious participation in sports. 

“The job epitomizes everything I've been, 
or done, or wanted to do,” he said, “Toa 
kid who used to dream of being a great 
athlete, knowing he could never even be a 
good one, the opportunity to be one of the 
three professional sports administra- 
tors ss e” 

The other two top positions are commis- 
sioner of baseball and president of the Na- 
tional Football League. It was Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis, one of baseball's 
strongest leaders, who made the strongest 
impression on young Walter Kennedy. 

Kennedy recalls with a wry smile that he 
wrote an essay as a sixth-grader outlining 
his two life ambitions: one was to become 
mayor of Stamford, his hometown; the 
other was to be commissioner of baseball. 

FATHER PHYSICALLY ACTIVE 

Kennedy was born on June 8, 1913, of a 
family indigenous to the Connecticut city 
for several generations. His father, a sales- 
man for the City Steam Laundry, was a 
physically active man, He was rather dis- 
appointed when a childhood attack of polio 
held back his son's athletic development. 

An operation on a foot in adolescence 
helped young Walter greatly, but by this 
time he was too far behind for varsity-level 
competition. 

Kennedy took another route toward sports 
participation, While in high school he be- 
came Official scorer for the Stamford Pros, 
a touring basketball team, at $1 a game; 
managed his high school team, 
and starred with the debating society and as 
a student. At Notre Dame, from which he 
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was graduated in 1934. he spent 4 years 
working in the sports publicity office. 

He’ returned to Stamford the following 
year, working with juvenile delinquents for 
the department of welfare and Catholic 
charities, and becoming the winning coach 
of the St. Basil’s prep basketball team, He 
returned to Notre Dame in 1943 as director 
of sports publicity. 

From 1946 until 1959, he ran his own pub- 
lic relations company; traveled around the 
world as press agent for the Harlem Globe- 
trotters basketball team; broadcast college 
and professional football games with Ted 
Husing; was the first public relations direc- 
tor for the National Basketball Association, 
and served on Stamford’s park commission, 
board of recreation, and board of education. 

Four years ago he achieved his first goal 
when he won the mayoralty of Stamford, 
as a Democrat, by the city's largest plurality. 
Last year, in his second term of office, he 
successfully managed the senatorial cam- 
paign of ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 

Although he sleeps only 6 hours a night, 
Kennedy has little spare time for hobbies 
or diversions. His chief recreation includes 
an undemanding bestseller before lights 
out; “The Untouchables” on television; or 
a basketball, baseball, or football game, He 
still lives somewhat vicariously, exulting in 
the athletic activities of his two sons—21- 
year-old David, a senior at Notre Dame and 
a varsity trackman, and 20-year-old Robert, 
a junior at La Salle and a letter man in soccer 
and baseball. 

Kennedy, 5 feet 7 inches tall, 170 pounds, 
with dark brown hair, lives in a four-level, 
eight-room house in Stamford with his wife 
and 16-year-old daughter Kathleen, He 
drives a Dodge convertible and wears button- 
down shirts. 

AGGRAVATION DAY 


The originator of Stamford’s Aggravation 
Day—in which citizens may walk into the 
mayor's office once a week and talk—Ken- 
nedy feels that he will be sensitive to the 
public pulse. As basketball leader, he ex- 
pects to sit in the stands, incognito, and 
listen to people. 

Although his second goal probably will 
never come true, he feels that the basketball 
job is a worthy substitute. He hopes to 
bring his sports background and political 
experience to the job, as well as a credo that 
even Judge Landis could approve of: 

“No commissioner can compromise with 
anyone—owners, players, fans—if it involves 
the integrity of the organization.” 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SEC- 
OND ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
POLISH CONSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Nepzr] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker under a spe- 
cial order, today this great legislative 
body, the U.S. House of Representatives, 
observes a great day in the history of Po- 
land. This is the 172d anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution, a document adopted 
on May 3, 1791. ‘Today, we who live in 
freedom, take this opportunity to remind 
the world that Americans share the as- 
piration of the Polish people that their 
nation will again be free. In paying 
tribute to that small group of far-sighted 
men who produced the remarkable Con- 
stitution of 1791, we also express our 
appreciation for the contributions Po- 
land has made to the development of 
Western civilization, Moreover, we are 
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led to refiect on the plight of the Polish 
people as they suffer under a form of 
government imposed by the Soviet 
Union. 

America’s greatness is founded in large 
part on a great Constitution. As law- 
makers, we are particularly conscious of 
the great strength of constitutionalism 
and what it has meant to our develop- 
ment as a nation. It is noteworthy, in 
the light of our tradition, that the Poles 
choose to elevate the Constitution of 
1791 as the great moment of their his- 
tory. It is a constitution rather than a 
great victory, or a revolution, which is 
most venerated in Polish tradition. 

Judged by any yardstick, the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 was an historic and a pro- 
gressive document. It adopted the prin- 
ciple that all power in civil society is 
derived from the will of the people. The 
men who drafted this Constitution were 
greatly influenced by liberal movements 
in America, England, and France. An- 
cient class distinctions and privileges 
were eliminated, and the peasantry was 
brought under the protection of the law. 

Unfortunately, the people of Poland 
never had the chance to live under this 
Constitution. The spirit in which the 
Constitution was developed alarmed the 
dictatorship in Russia, which saw on its 
doorstep the shadow of democracy. 
Russia and Prussia partitioned and oc- 
cupied Poland, and destroyed the Polish 
Constitution. This dastardly act was re- 
peated in 1939. 

Throughout its history, Poland has 
been a victim of its geography. Ever 
since 966 A.D., nearly 1,000 years ago, 
when Poland accepted Christianity and 
joined her destiny to the West, she has 
lived at the crossroads of war. The 
spirit of freedom and their national con- 
tinuity is so deeply ingrained in the Pol- 
ish people that she is constantly a dan- 
ger, by her attractive example, to the 
totalitarian societies which have so long 
bounded her on east and west. 

The Congress of the United States is 
most encouraged by the Polish spirit of 
independence. This is the spirit which 
preserved a sense of nationalism for 123 
years, from 1795 to 1918, when there was 
no Poland except in the memories of the 
people. This is the spirit which today 
has as its ally the Catholic Church and 
Poland led by Cardinal Wyszynski, and 
which is again the sanctuary of nation- 
ality and a guardian of Polish culture 
and tradition. And this is the spirit 
which in 1956 shook the Communist em- 
pire by showing the world that the Pol- 
ish desire for freedom was not crushed. 
Although the hopes engendered by the 
demonstrations of 1956 have not been 
fulfilled, they serve as a reminder that 
100 million restive, unhappy people in 
Eastern Europe are the Achilles heel of 
the Soviet Union in the ideological strug- 
gle between the East and the West. In 
our support of their aspirations and self- 
determination, we are doing what is 
enans right and what is politically 


Americans of Polish origin are proud 
of their heritage. They are proud not 
only of their men of genius, but of the 
contributions of quiet and unsung Poles 
who have helped build America by work- 
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ing her mines and fields, building her 
roads and working her assembly lines. 
They have seen their sons off to war in 
the cause of freedom, and they have had 
the great pleasure of earning by their 
labors a better opportunity for their chil- 
dren and the children of their fellow 
Americans. My parents, like many of 
yours, were among those who made that 
long and perilous crossing to this land of 
opportunity. They adopted America with 
enthusiasm, without forgetting the his- 
tory and culture of the land of their 
origin.. Knowing this history, they take 
hope that Poland will regain her inde- 
pendence and follow her natural inclina- 
tions as a part of the free world. 

Many of my colleagues join me in this 
observance today, and their remarks will 
be set forth in the Rrecorp as a perma- 
nent memorial of our convictions. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
times of misfortune, peoples’ thoughts 


almost invariably turn back to happier- 


and more inspiring days of the past. 
This is particularly true of the people of 
Poland, who, after all the sufferings they 
endured and the sacrifices they made for 
freedom, find themselves once again en- 
slaved in their homeland by Soviet op- 
pressors. Today, on the anniversary of 
the first democratic constitution, the 
Polish people, in and out of Poland, join 
in commemoration of this great national 
event. 

The adoption of the Constitution of 
1791 constitutes one of the brightest and 
most significant landmarks in Poland's 
political history. The event came at a 
time when nearly all of the nation was 
being parceled among the three greedy 
monarchs of Austria, Prussia and Rus- 
sia. It was then that a small band of 
patriotic, farsighted and dauntless Poles 
drafted and presented to the country this 
document of freedom. 

The Constitution made Poland a con- 
stitutional monarchy with a responsible 
cabinet form of government. Ancient 
class distinctions and privileges were 
wiped out, and the government was 
strengthened by bringing the peasantry 
under the protection of the law. What 
is perhaps even more significant for 
those days and for that part of the 
world, was the fact that this Constitution 
guaranteed religious freedom. In this 
and in many other ways, the Polish Con- 
stitution of May 1791, was in the van- 
guard of democracy’s advance into cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. 

In commemorating the 172d anniver- 
sary of the promulgation and adoption 
of this Constitution, we are paying our 
respects to the memory of its creators— 
some of the leading figures in Poland’s 
history. In doing this we are also reaf- 
firming our faith in the future of the 
Polish people, in a free and independent 
Poland. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my pleasure once again to 
speak a word of commemoration and 
dedication as the people dedicated to a 
free Poland observe their traditional day 
of independence, May 3. 

This historic date marks Poland's Con- 
stitution Day, heralding the adoption of 
a Constitution only 2 years younger than 
our own. We adopted our Constitution 
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in 1789; Poland adopted her on May 3, 
1791. So this date in a very real sense is 
the Fourth of July for the sons and 
daughters of Poland. 

Many of these people have built good 
lives for themselves in this country; 
many have contributed greatly to the 
strength and the success of our free land. 
All of them have been dedicated to the 
principles of our Constitution, because 
they found the same principles in their 
own Constitution in Poland in these 
words: 

All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty and good order 


of society, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation, 


As early as our own Revolutionary 
War, immigrants from Poland distin- 
guished themselves as industrious, hon- 
orable, idealistic and courageous. These 
qualities made them good soldiers in 
times of war and good citizens in times 
of peace. We salute them today for the 
rich contributions which they have made 
to American history and our way of life. 

We join with them today in saluting 
Polish Constitution Day, and those en- 
during principles to which all free 
peoples must look in this troubled world, 
hoping that out of our rededication to 
such ideals may come a better way of 
life for all peoples and all nations. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to congratulate the ed gen- 
tleman from the State of Michigan for 
having taken this time today to pay 
tribute to the worthy Polish people of 
the New World and the Old. I know that 
the Polish people in my own district, of 
which there are a great number, have 
made their contribution to the life of 
Long Island, just as the gentleman from 
Michigan has made his contribution to 
the Congress of the United States. They 
have brought energy and vitality and a 
certain joy of life to the area. 

No native-born American who has 
lived in this country all his life, 
even an American of sensitive mind and 
compassionate heart, can really appreci- 
ate what it is to live under tyranny. 
Only those who have felt the crushing 
heel of a totalitarian power can know 
what it means. All through our history 
we have welcomed to our shores freedom- 
loving peoples from every nation on 
earth, who have enriched our American 
tapestry with the warm, glowing threads 
of their own great national heritage. 
But their sufferings before they left their 
native land we can know only vicariously. 

Today we pay tribute to a country and 
a people who have fought and endured 
foreign invaders throughout most of 
their history. I salute them with words 
they will immediately recognize—“Czeés 
wam bracia polacy”—and am proud to 
have in my own district many citizens 
of Polish origin who contribute to the 
life of Long Island the strength, vital- 
ity and joy of living so characteristic 
of their race. 
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Tomorrow is a very special day for 
people of Polish blood everywhere, for it 
marks the anniversary of the birth of 
the Polish Constitution of 1791—a docu- 
ment as inspired and as great as our 
own. Its high purpose is fully described 
in this quotation: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale and on 
a lasting foundation. 


The tragedy is that although it lives 
in the hearts of the Polish people, it 
has never been fully realized. That 
small and gallant nation has been con- 
tinually overrun by ruthless forces from 
the east and the west, and now lies 
under merciless Soviet domination. 

The year 1963 marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the Polish January uprising 
of 1863 against Russian enslavement, the 
longest and bloodiest rebellion in Polish 
history. After 2 terrible years of heroic 
fighting they were ruthlessly crushed, 
and 250,000 of her best sons lost—killed 
in battle, executed, or exiled to Siberia. 

May 3 is a day for Polish people 
everywhere to remember their brave 
and proud history, and to look forward 
to the happy day when, God willing, they 
will once again be free. 

“Niech zwyciezy Orzel Bialy“ ! May 
the white eagle be victorious.” 

Mr. NEDZI. I thank the gentleman 
for his kind remarks. 

Mr, RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to congratulate my distinguished 
colleague from Michigan [Mr. NxpzrI, 
for having taken the floor to remind the 
House that tomorrow is Polish Consti- 
tution Day. The valiant Polish people 
have made a magnificent contribution to 
the development of America. 

It is indeed fitting that we commemo- 
rate the adoption of the Polish Constitu- 
tion 172 years ago, for it is a landmark 
in the modern history of Poland. By 
that important document the Poles ef- 
fected a peaceful revolution in their form 
of government without resorting to the 
violence which characterized the French 
Revolution. 

That historic document contained 
many provisions which still retain their 
philosophical validity today. The au- 
thority of the monarch was reduced, and 
ministerial responsibility was introduced. 
The intricate and obstructive features 
of the old system, including many class 
distinctions, were eliminated. The up- 
per legislative chamber lost some of its 
preponderant powers and the second 
chamber, the elective and the represent- 
ative body of the nation, was vested with 
genuine legislative authority. Economic 
barriers between the nobility and the 
bourgeoisie were broken down; the 
townsmen recovered their judicial auton- 
omy and received a number of political 
rights, especially that of admission to 
many of the higher offices. The peasan- 
try were taken under the protection of 
the law. Finally, religious freedom was 
guaranteed. The Constitution abolished 
the worst abuses from which Poland had 
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been suffering for centuries: Through 
the abolition of the most crying politi- 
cal evils of the old regime, and by grant- 
ing increased freedom of action to the 
middle and lower classes, the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 marked a great advance over 
all previous attempts at reform in Po- 
land. It was duly praised by all advo- 
cates of democratic government in 
Europe. 

Unfortunately, before the benefits of 
this new Constitution was enjoyed, Po- 
land was divided among the autocrats of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. Having 
lost their sovereign existence and na- 
tional independence, the Poles for more 
than 120 years lived under oppressive 
foreign regimes. The rebirth of the Pol- 
ish Republic in 1918 signified also the 
resurgence of the ideals embodied in the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. 

Years before the partition of Poland 
in the late 18th century many Poles had 
left their homeland, and some of them 
came to the new world. It is definitely 
known that a group of Poles arrived in 
colonial America in 1608. In that year 
they were engaged as experts and in- 
structors in the manufacture of glass 
and pitch, tar and other products, in 
Jamestown, Va. Polish immigration to 
this country grew by leaps and bounds, 
and today Polish-American citizens can 
be counted in the millions. They have 
always been among the most industrious, 
loyal, patriotic and brave citizens of this 
republic. Poles as a gifted people, many 
of them endowed with rare talents, have 
excelled in many fields of endeavors and 
many walks of life. They have always 
been in the forefront among peoples 
fighting for freedom and for other noble 
ideals of humanity. 

They have amply proved this by their 
contribution to our wars, beginning with 
our War of Independence. No one in 
this country will ever forget the yeoman 
services which Kosciusko and Pulaski 
rendered for the cause of our national 
freedom. Nor have the Poles failed to 
keep up the fine tradition established 
by these two gallant sons of Poland. 
Here in this country, all Americans of 
Polish descent have always worked for 
the strengthening and preservation of 
our democratic institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, on the anniversary of 
the Polish Constitution of 1791 let us 
consider the plight of the Polish people 
who had worked, hoped for, and dreamed 
of a liberated and free Poland. All ves- 
tiges of genuine democracy have been 
blotted out in Poland. But even under 
such restrictions and under unrelenting 
oppression, these brave and unsubdued 
people still cling to the fine ideals em- 
bodied in their Constitution of 1791. 

Mr. NEDZI. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to congratulate my colleague 
from the State of Michigan for his ex- 
cellent statement on this anniversary of 
Polish Constitution Day. It is indeed a 
pleasure in this body when members of 
both parties, sitting on opposite sides 
of the aisle, join together in the ob- 
servance of one of the most historic days 
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in man’s struggle for the establishment 
of individual freedom. I think that in 
the consideration of our day-to-day 
work we should never lose sight of the 
fact that in Eastern Europe behind the 
Iron Curtain there are people, not only 
in Poland but in other captive countries, 
who long for the day when they may 
once again enjoy the realities of a self- 
governing system based upon the dignity 
of the individual and the equality of op- 
portunity which we almost take for 
granted in our country. 

Again, Mr, Speaker, I congratulate the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. NEDZI. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota for his fine remarks, 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly want to take 
this opportunity to thank my colleague 
from the great State of Michigan and 
who is also from the city of Detroit for 
making these timely remarks in com- 
memoration of the anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I also wish to associate 
myself with the remarks which have 
been made by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Nepzr], because in so doing he 
is paying tribute to a fine race of people, 
a wonderful group of people, who have 
made many great contributions not only 
to the United States of America but to 
the entire world. The economce, politi- 
cal, the industrial, and the religious con- 
tributions that they have made to this 
country have gone far toward making 
this a better America for all of us. 

Mr. Speaker, I am most hopeful of the 
day when the Poles in their own country 
of Poland will be able to overthrow the 
yoke of suppression which is now over 
them so that they may enjoy the merits 
of their fine document, the Constitution 
of Poland which was adopted in 1791. 

This Constitution incorporates endur- 
ing precepts of public policy and democ- 
racy. Its principles were rooted in the 
Pole’s love and attachment to freedom 
and independence. These principles 
lived in the hearts of many Polish gen- 
erations. In times of national well-being 
as well as in times of misfortune, they 
represented the fountainhead of national 
consciousness, patriotism and ever- 
present readiness to make sacrifices for 
the common cause of freedom of all 
nations, 

As we approach May the 3d, free Po- 
land’s national holiday, I am taking the 
liberty of reminding you that this year 
marks the 100th anniversary of the 
Polish January uprising of 1863. There 
were other Polish uprisings against the 
Russian rule. The Kosciuszko uprising 
in 1794, the November uprising in 1831, 
the Warsaw uprising in 1944 against the 
German occupation, but the 1863 upris- 
ing against the Russian tyranny was the 
greatest, longest, and bloodiest uprising 
in the Polish history. The Polish 
patriots fought the Russian occupation 
army for over 2 years. 

During the night of January 22, 1863, 
units of Polish insurgents attacked Rus- 
sian garrisons in many localities and 
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captured considerable amounts of arms 
and ammunition. The movement spread 
to all parts of the country like a forest 
fire. In all Polish communities under 
Russian rule there were instantaneous 


uprisings. 

In the beginning the Polish insurgents 
had some significant successes but when 
the Russians brought into Poland 350,- 
000 seasoned troops of the regular Rus- 
sian army—the fate of the uprising was 
sealed. 

On one side were well-equipped regular 

army units—on the other the heroic in- 
surgent army, poorly equipped, having 
insufficient supplies and inadequate 
training. Despite these handicaps the 
brave insurgents achieved many suc- 
cesses over Russian army regiments in 
over 1,000 battles and skirmishes all over 
Poland. 
Over 20,000 Poles were killed in bat- 
tles, thousands were captured, 600 lead- 
ers were executed by firing squads or 
hanged in public squares, the rest were 
sent to the m nes in Siberia. 

The last leader of the uprising, Romu- 
ald Traugutt, and 4 of his assistants 
were hanged in the public square in 
Warsaw in view of the kneeling, praying, 
and weeping crowd of 25,000. 

The la-t detachment of Polish insur- 
gents led by Reverend Brzoska was sur- 
rendered and wiped out in April 1865. 

The Russian Government ordered the 
so-called military pacification of the 
country. Thousands of Poles were ar- 
rested and deported to Siberia. Their 
property was confiscated. Polish lan- 
guage was banned from offices and 
schools. The economy of Poland was 
destroyed. The sense of real mourning 
enveloped the entire nation. 

The Polish nation lost 250,000 of its 
best sons, the flower of its manhood— 
killed in battles, executed, and exiled to 
Siberia. 


The United States at that time was in 
the throes of civil war and Europe was 
deaf to the cries of the martyred nation. 

The Polish people suffered a defeat in 
the fight for independence but the social 
reforms put through by its leaders gave 
the Poles a strength and cohesion against 
which all attempts at denationalization 
were shattered. 

By paying tribute to the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Polish uprising of 1863 we 
are also paying tribute to Poland’s de- 
fenders of freedom for the past thousand 
years. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
3d of May is constitution day in the 
hearts and minds of Polish people every- 
where, particularly in the United States 
where proud sons and daughters of this 
torn nation are ever mindful of Poland’s 
pioneering in European liberalism. 

Poland, the land whose stalwart off- 
spring have helped sustain the American 
heritage through loyal devotion and 
sacrifice to their adoptive nation, re- 
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minds us on the third of May of its 
destiny in the history of mankind. Her 
people prophesy the ultimate triumph 
of freedom, as their predecessors have 
known these blessings. 

For it was on May 3, 1791, barely 2 
years after the United States adopted its 
Constitution, that Poland reformed her 
public life and eradicated her internal 
decline. And this without disorder or 
bloody revolution, The greatness of the 
May 3 Polish Constitution consisted in 
the fact that it eliminated the most 
fundamental weaknesses of the Polish 
parliamentary and social system. 

The armed might of Russia and 
Prussia blighted Polish freedom in 1795, 
and in 1939, the same forces that earlier 
saw danger in the rise of true liberalism 
in Poland, again tarnished the soil of 
freedom with the totalitarianism sys- 
tems of nazism and communism. 

Reflection on these achievements and 
sacrifices and meditation on the anni- 
versary of May 3, deepens the faith and 
heightens the courage of every Pole and 
of every American of Polish origin. We 
must continue to assist in the nourish- 
ment and encouragement of this faith, 
and in the courage of hope that Poland 
and the other captive nations of Europe 
will stand firm in the fight for freedom. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent thet the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we cele- 
brate tomorrow, May 3, the 172d an- 
niversary of Poland’s first democratic 
Constitution. 

The Polish Constitution of 1791 was 
approved without revolution or blood- 
shed during Europe’s 18th century cru- 
sade for freedom. It was written in the 
spirit of the American Declaration of 
Independence and the French Proclama- 
tion of the Rights of Man. This historic 
document has particular significance at 
a time when the Polish people are unable 
to enjoy the freedom it guaranteed. 

I would like to recall certain aspects 
of Polish history which offer lessons for 
our time. When the country was parti- 
tioned in 1772 the royal republic of Po- 
land was overrun by foreign troops and 
the freedom of the Polish people was de- 
stroyed. On this occasion Russia and 
Prussia gained widespread control of 
Polish affairs. As the result of a change 
in the diplomatic relations among the 
European powers, Poland had an oppor- 
tunity in 1788 to strengthen her govern- 
ment and increase her control over her 
own affairs. Polish statesmen convened 
in the Four-Year-Diet, which produced 
the Constitution of 1791. The Govern- 
ment of Poland was changed from an ab- 
solute monarchy to a hereditary mon- 
archy, with regular meetings of the 
parliament, and responsible ministers. 
The 3d of May Constitution reorganized 
the life of Poland, providing for politi- 
cal, economic and social reforms. The 
power of king and nobility were reduced, 
and relations between peasants and land- 
lords were placed under the rule of law. 
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The schools were reformed, and the new 
organization of her society enabled Po- 
land to develop and husband her re- 
sources and gain a new sense of demo- 
cratic national consciousness. ‘The 
happiness of nations depends on just 
laws,” the deputies proudly announced 
and “the effects of laws depend on their 
execution.” 

While the innovations were unfortu- 
nately revoked after the partition of 
1795, the 3d of May Constitution re- 
mains a reminder and a symbol to all 
Poles and friends of Poland throughout 
the world that the principles of freedom 
and independence cannot be suppressed 
forever by foreign despots. After the 
First World War the Polish people were 
again given an opportunity to live ac- 
cording to their own system of govern- 
ment. But after a few short years of na- 
tional independence, foreign armies once 
again invaded Poland and this tiny na- 
tion suffered the full brunt of 20th cen- 
tury dictatorships. Yet the spirit of 
1791 survives. The Polish people have 
preserved their sense of nationality and 
love the liberties guaranteed them by the 
3d of May Constitution. 

On this solemn occasion we salute the 
Polish people and pay tribute to the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Becker] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
doubly appropriate that in this year of 
1963 we join with the other free na- 
tions of the world in paying tribute to 
the Polish patriots who for a thousand 
years have been their nation’s de- 
fenders of freedom. 

What a happy occasion it would be if 
we could say that in this year they were 
enjoying the fruits of their labors. It is 
not so, because, like so many of Europe's 
freedom-loving people, the Poles of to- 
day suffer the iron yoke of Russian 
tyranny. 


I say this is a doubly appropriate time 
for us to pause in reflection on Poland's 
plight, because not only is May 3 the 
anniversary of the Polish Constitution, 
so much like our own, but it is the cen- 
tennial of the most violent of Poland’s 
freedom uprisings. 

The Polish Constitution was adopted 
in 1791, just 2 years after our own. 
When, in January 1863, 250,000 Poles 
paid with their lives in a bloody free- 
dom uprising, we were occupied with our 
own Civil War. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we can only hope in 
this year of dual significance to the 
Polish people and the 7 million Ameri- 


my 
possible step to bring about the Jibera- 
tion of Poland. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, Insane. 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GILBERT] may extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to join 
with my colleagues in the observance of 
Poland’s national holiday, in commemo- 
ration of Poland’s great Constitution of 
1791, for Poland pioneered liberalism in 


Europe. 

In the Polish 3d of May Constitution 
we find these words: 

All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale and on a 
lasting foundation. 


It is apparent from this that the Polish 
people and the American people share 
the same ideals of equality, freedom, and 
love of liberty, and democracy. 

The history of the Polish people has 
been filled with tragedy. There have 
been numerous uprisings against Rus- 
sian rule, but the 1863 uprising against 


. Polish patriots fought the Rus- 
ion army for over 2 years 
U 


live in slavery. Although the Polish peo- 
ple have suffered many defeats in their 
struggles for independence, the reforms 
put through by their leaders have given 
them strength and vision and a will to 
be free so that all attempts at denation- 


been made by the Polish people, it is 
fitting that we also commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the Polish uprising 
of 1863 and pay tribute to all the Polish 
defenders of freedom who gave their all 
for their country. 

We are grateful to the Polish-Ameri- 
cans who have contributed so much to 
the growth and strength of our Nation. 
Our hopes and prayers are joined with 
theirs on this occasion when we remem- 
ber the brave patriots in Poland and 
laud them for their faith and courage; 
we look forward to the day when Poland 
will have her independence restored to 
her and her people released from the 
Soviet yoke of oppression. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SaL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, the 172d 
observance of Poland’s Constitution of 
May 3 finds the Members of this House 
taking inventory once again of what the 
situation in Poland is today. We can 
also speculate and compare the present 
situation to what it might be had the 
historic provisions of the constitution 
been allowed to operate. 

Fashioned after our own Constitution, 
which became a dynamic reality only 2 
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years previously, the Polish Constitution 
recognized the dignity of man. This day 
ought to be an occasion of national holi- 
day and celebration in Poland, instead 
of this rather sombre commemoration 

in the U.S. House of Representatives. 
Reflecting, briefly, on Poland's activi- 
ties since 1939, when she was overrun by 
Nazi Germany, I want to take note of a 
victory by Polish troops which 


political objective of the highest signifi- 
cance to free Poland. In this battle, the 


stroyed in this action, all they repre- 


of those who sacrificed their all in this 
terrible battle nor the hopes of those who 
were fortunate enough to survive and 
find haven in free lands after the war. 


them I offer a salute on this occasion 


National Anthem of free Poland, “Poland 
is not lost while they live.” 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Derwinsk1] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
am proud to join the other Members of 
the House in commemoration of Polish 
Constitution Day which is free Poland’s 


port which Members of Congress give 
the Polish nation and the other peoples 
who are the oppressed captives of com- 
munism. 


It is especially important that support 
be given the hopes of the Polish people 
since it was the wartime agreement be- 
tween Soviet Dietator Stalin and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that delivered the people 
of Poland and other Eastern European 
nations to communism. History points 
out our obligation to some day rectify 
that tragic agreement. 

Despite 19 years of Soviet-imposed 
rule, the people of Poland are still vig- 
orous in their personal opposition to the 
dogmas of communism and have dem- 
onstrated stamina by which they will 
eventually overcome the artificial Com- 
munist control of their country. As we 
in the Congress commemorate this great 
Polish national holiday, we pay tribute 
to the heroic past of the Polish people, 
and we give support to their future 
aspirations for legitimate independence. 

Through the long years of the Polish 
partitions, the people of Poland main- 
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tained their national heritage and dis- 
tinctive traditions. They are doing so 
today under as diabolical a domination 
as mankind has ever been subject. 
Their perseverence is strengthened by 
the knowledge that thousands of their 
countrymen thriving in Western coun- 
tries stand ready to extend practical sup- 
port to them, just as thousands of patri- 
ots from other oppressed nations now in 
free world areas work toward the goal of 
restoration of freedom to all the captive 
nations. 

Therefore, in commemorating Polish 
Constitution Day, we rededicate cur- 
selves to the philosophy of self-determi- 
nation of people to the end that justice 
will certainly triumph over communism, 
and the principles of the Polish Consti- 
tution of 1791 will once again serve the 
people of Poland. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come the opportunity to join my col- 
leagues in making free Poland's national 
holiday, May 3, and the great demo- 
cratic Polish constitution of 1791. The 
tenets expressed in this document have 
been viciously suppressed over the years 
by the Russian empire, czarist, or Com- 
munist, with the present totalitarian 
Soviet regime exceeding all others in its 
tenacious drive against freedom. 

The Polish people have translated 
their belief in the democratic faith ex- 
pressed in the constitution into action 
on more than one occasion in the past. 
Each time they have been suppressed 
by the force of superior numbers and 
military hardware, yet the flame of free- 
dom burns on. One hundred years ago, 
in January of 1863, the longest uprising 
against the Russians began. Lasting for 
2 years, the Polish insurgents finally 
were defeated, losing an estimated 
250,000 men in battle, executions, and 
to the cruel and lonely exile life in 
Siberia. 

By honoring the freedom fighters of 
history, we give added strength of spirit 
to the freedom fighters of the present. 
Let us be ever mindful that no thaw in 
the cold war is likely to melt the bars 
of the prison surrounding the Polish 
nation today. I hope we will also re- 
member that oratory however well- 
intentioned in this chamber today, may 
yet sound hollow in the ears of the vic- 
tims of oppression in the Old World, if 
we fail to translate these words into 
actions within our own hemisphere. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, freedom's 
friends join in the celebration in the 
recognition of the Polish 3d of May Con- 
stitution Day. Because we are now en- 
gaged in a great struggle to preserve and 
extend freedom to all men, this day has 
a special significance. It not only com- 
memorates Poland’s great constitution 
of 1791, which embraced the concept of 
freedom, but also, this is the year which 
is the 100th anniversary of the Polish 
general uprising of 1863 against Russian 
rule. 

The Constitution of 1791 stated: 

All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will.of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty and the good 
order of society on an equal scale and on a 
lasting foundation. 
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These words sum up the age-old strug- 
gle of freedom versus tyranny but sum 
up, as well, the meaning of today’s strug- 
gle. They recall our own history and the 
drafting of our own great Constitution. 
Such a bond is indissoluble. The will to 
be free cannot be subdued and freedom 
will once again triumph—so it has al- 
ways been, so it will always be. Tyranny 
is like a black wave, it rises and engulfs 
but by the very laws of nature, recedes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend my colleague, Congressman 
Nepzī, of Michigan, for setting aside this 
time to pay tribute to the valiant Na- 
tion of Poland, who today is commemo- 
rating the 100th anniversary of the Pol- 
ish general uprising of 1863. Although 
Poland in its long fight for liberty and 
self-government has rebelled against ty- 
rannical oppressors many times the 1863 
uprising against the Russian tyranny was 
the longest and most devastating in all 
Polish history. The battles during this 
rebellion extended over a period of 2 
years. It did not confine itself to War- 
saw or any special locality, but it was 
spread generally throughout the cities, 
towns, and hamlets of the Polish nation. 
Many valiant Poles were taken prisoners; 
leaders were executed by firing squads or 
hanged in the public squares. Thou- 
sands were sent to the prison camps in 
Siberia, and over 20,000 Polish heroes 
died in battle. Over a period of a cen- 
tury, Poland on five different occasions 
rose in bloody conflict against its power- 
ful neighboring oppressors. 

Unfortunately, the Polish nation geo- 
graphically is located in the midst of 
powerful neighbors, and for centuries 
when these neighboring nations engaged 
in battle, Poland’s territories were vio- 
lated and its people were victimized by 
reason of the territorial greed for power 
of powerful tyrants which ruled nations 
close to its borders. 

During the period of World Wars I and 
I when Poland enjoyed an independ- 
ent and free government, no nation in 
history demonstrated its ability to estab- 
lish and maintain national freedom and 
liberty for its people more than Poland. 
During this brief duration of political 
independence, its success in expanding 
industry, agriculture, transportation, 
churches, schools, welfare legislation, 
has never been equaled by any nation in 
such a short period of time. 

In 1939 when the tyrant Hitler and his 
Nazi legions marched, Poland was again 
a victim of aggression, and in a short 
time, the Communist dictators from 
Russia closed in in another direction 
and against terrific odds, the people of 
Poland again fought for its liberty and 
independence. The deplorable results of 
this defensive battle is of too recent his- 
tory for repetition here today. The 
Polish nation is again a victim of en- 
slavement by a tyrannical Communist 
conspiracy to the north, but its people 
have not given up hope that someday 
which we trust is not in the too distant 
future—Poland will again enjoy freedom 
and self-government. 

Mr.DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the centenary of a remarkable 
event in the long and turbulent history 
of the Polish people in their struggle for 
freedom. In January of 1863 the Poles 
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had mobilized all their secretly organized 
forces and had readied themselves for 
an uprising against their more powerful 
and ruthless oppressors, the Russians. 
In a daring and gallant move most of 
the countryside rose in rebellion against 
ezarist garrisons, and in defiance of 
ezarist civilian authorities, unfurled the 
flag of rebellion against their hated op- 
pressors. At first it seemed that the 
uprising would be successful and there- 
fore worth all the sacrifices involved, but 
in the protracted fighting, which lasted 
for several months, the Polish rebels 
were crushed under the far superior 
force of the Russians. And by early 
May it was clear that the Polish cause 
was once more drowned in the blood bath 
of Poland’s fighting sons. 

Viewed as an act of violent fighting the 
uprising was a tragic failure, but when 
considered as a sign of the irrepressible 
Polish spirit of freedom and independ- 
ence, the abortive uprising of 1863 serves 
as a fine example of gallantry and cour- 
age. Faced with an impossible situa- 
tion, and against forbidding odds 
Poland’s fighters for freedom fought and 
sacrificed their lives for a noble cause. 
God bless their memory. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, each 
year, on May 3, the Poles and those of 
Polish origin who live in the free world 
celebrate the promulgation of the Polish 
Constitution of 1791. On that day, 172 
years ago, the King of Poland, Stanis- 
laus Augustus, and his assembly, com- 
posed of the leading landholders, pro- 
claimed as law this historic document, 
which was an attempt to do away with 
the feudalistic and obsolete system of 
government. By its provisions it estab- 
lished a constitutional monarchy and a 
parliament, giving the people the right 
to elect delegates to its lower chamber. 
The most important clauses gave the 
townspeople judicial autonomy and 
placed the peasants under the protection 
of the law rather than the arbitrary will 
of their overlords. 

The Empress of Russia and her nobles, 
fearing that these reforms would spread 
into their autocratic provinces and would 
strengthen the Polish nation, attacked 
before the Government was given the 
chance to strengthen and solidify its po- 
sition. Led by Kosciuszko and Ponia- 
towski, the Polish Army inflicted several 
defeats upon the attacking forces. Yet, 
overwhelming odds proved too strong 
for the valiant defenders. The King and 
his Diet were compelled to abrogate the 
constitution and were further humiliated 
by the total partitioning of their country 
by its three neighbors. 

When Poland, at the termination of 
World War I, regained its independence 
from Russian sovereignty, the world re- 
joiced that a democratic nation had once 
again appeared in the Polish homeland. 
Throughout its brief existence, the peo- 
ple lived up to these expectations, gain- 
ing the admiration of the members of 
the League of Nations for their judicious 
respect for the rights of mankind. War 
and the insatiable appetites of land- 
hungry and Russia once more 
ended a democratic government for the 
people of Poland, left their countryside 
Sa wasteland, and their cities 
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Today, ruled by a hard core of Com- 
munists who are in turn directed by 
Soviet policy, the workers of Poland are 
still making sporadic attempts to regain 
some of their privileges which the Con- 
stitution of 1791 gave to them by staging 
widespread riots and strikes. They are 
even denied the prerogative of partici- 
pating in the celebration of their historic 
law. That is why we in the free world 
must honor May 3 for them, to keep alive 
the spirit of their constitution for which 
so many patriots through the years 
have died. On this day, let us express 
the hope that the Polish people will re- 
gain these inherent rights and will be- 
come independent in name as well as 
in deed. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
today in joining with my distinguished 
colleagues in remembering the anniver- 
sary date of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, I should like 
to emphasize that the Polish national 
holiday this year is being celebrated with 
a double meaning for every Pole and 
every American of Polish descent. On 
this national holiday, the Polish people 
are also paying reverent tribute to the 
courageous sacrifice of 100 years ago 
when, on January 22, 1863, Poland began 
the most tragic of her many struggles 
against tyranny that resulted in the 
bloodiest uprising in her history. Two 
years and a thousand battles and skir- 
mishes against a final total of 350,000 
Russian troops brought 250,000 Polish 
patriots to death, execution, and exile. 

The same love of freedom exists today 
in the Polish people as in that heroic 
year of 1863; and their national con- 
sciousness and patriotism is as strong as 
on the memorable day in 1791 when 
Poland’s famed Constitution was adopt- 
ed. The importance of this historic 
document, comparable to the Magna 
Carta and the American Declaration of 
Independence in asserting democratic 
principles of government, was eloquently 
testified to by Edmund Burke, when he 
wrote: 

We have seen anarchy and servitude at 
once removed; a throne strengthened for the 
protection of the people without trenching 
on their liberties; not one man incurred loss, 
or suffered degradation. All, from the king 
to the day laborer, were improved in their 
condition. Everything was kept in its place 
and order: but in that place and order, 
everything was bettered. To add to this 
happy wonder—this unheard of conjunction 
of wisdom and fortune—not one drop of 
blood was spilled; no treachery; no outrage; 
no system of slander more cruel than the 
sword; no studied insults on religion, morals 
or manners; no spoils; no confiscation; no 
citizen beggared; none imprisoned; none 
exiled. The whole was affected with a policy, 
a discretion, an unanimity such as have 
never been known before on any occasion; 
but such wonderful conduct was reserved 
for this glorious conspiracy in favor of the 
true and genuine rights and interests of men. 
Happy people, if they know how to proceed 
as they have begun. Happy prince, worthy 
to begin with splendor or to close with glory 
a race of patriots and of kings and to leave 
a name which every wind to heaven would 
bear. 


On this Polish national holiday, I 
know that we speak for all Americans 
and freedom-loving people around the 
world in expressing a fervent hope that 
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the great traditions of Poland will be 
given rebirth in the realizations of the 
noble promise of the May 3 Constitution 
that “All power in civil society should be 
derived from the will of the people, its 
end and object being the preservation 
and integrity of the state, the civil 
liberty, and the good order of society, 
on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation.” 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Po- 
land at the end of the 18th century, was 
considered feudalistic. The populace 
was downtrodden, with little or no rights 
to protect them. The country was ruled 
by a king, Stanislaus Augustus, and a 
Diet, composed of the most powerful 
landholders. Internal strife was present 
among the nobility and Russia threat- 
ened from the east. Into this chaotic 
scene were thrown the principles of lib- 
erty, equality, and justice, propounded 
by the American and French Revolu- 
tions. The result was cataclysmic. 
Energized by these democratic principles, 
the few liberal leaders in the Govern- 
ment, pointing out the necessity for such 
action, began a campaign for reform. 

Realizing that weakness in his country 
would not deter Russian expansion, the 
King quickly took up the challenge by 
proposing a document which would mod- 
ernize Poland and give a semblance of 
liberty and justice to the common man. 
This Constitution was passed by the Diet 
on May 3, 1791, and became law. 

Joy throughout Poland was instan- 
taneous. The United States and France 
praised the King and his Government as 
liberators. Russia, though, discerned 
that the backing of the Government by 
the people would unite and strengthen 
the nation. Furthermore, if the reforms 
were to succeed, similar demands would 
then be brought against the Tsarina 
Catherine. With war concluded with 
Turkey, Russia turned its military might 
against the emancipated Polish nation 
and within a short time, forced the King 
to abrogate the Constitution. 

One hundred and seventy-two years 
have elapsed since these events tran- 
spired. Conditions, though, have not 
changed too greatly. ‘The Poles continue 
to have their rights denied by their Com- 
munist overlords, while Soviet Russia 
dominates the Government. Yet hope is 
ever present in this subjected state. 
Those who have escaped to freedom keep 
this hope by celebrating the Constitution 
of 1791, a document which first gave 
their ancestors common rights and for 
which their forefathers fought against 
Russian tyranny. 

We in the United States honor this 
Constitution and extend the hope that 
the principles upon which it was based 
will soon be restored to the Polish people. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, today 
we once again commemorate the Polish 
Constitution of 1791. 

It was on May 3 of that year that 
Poland, without a revolution or even a 
disorder, succeeded in reforming her 
public life and in eradicating her inter- 
nal decline. 

Even though the Nation was parti- 
tioned in 1795, and has many times since 
then had to fight. attempts by other 
nations to impose their will upon it, the 
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Polish spirit, as exemplified by the 1791 
Constitution, has endured. 

We in the United States, with our firm 
belief in the right of every individual to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, once more reaffirm our common 
bonds with the Polish people, and our 
determination that Poland will one day 
again be free. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker. In 
this period of history we are witnessing 
nation after nation shucking the bonds 
of colonialism and emerging as free and 
independent countries. On this day it is 
significant that we commemorate the an- 
niversary of the Polish Constitution. 
This document, the culmination of many 
years of dedicated effort, has been de- 
scribed as, “an amazing blend of progres- 
sive political thought based on conserva- 
tive traditions,” 

The significant thing is that the Polish 
Constitution which guaranteed social 
and religious equality and provided for 
only a limited monarchy, expressed the 
deep-rooted desire of the Polish people, 
but today Poland is not free. It is Com- 
munist dominated. 

However, the spirit of freedom is so 
strong in the people of that great Nation 
that, though dominated they refuse to be 
subservient to the Communist rulers, I 
have been fortunate to have visited in 
Poland in recent years. I have come 
from there each time more impressed by 
the courage of the people and their de- 
sire to live as free men, What has 
worked in other Communist dominated 
countries does not work in Poland, for 
the Poles refuse to give up their God 
given rights. 

The Poles established a democratic 
constitutional government in 1791, in the 
vanguard of liberal European move- 
ments. The democratic intentions of 
the Poles were soon shattered, however, 
when Russia and Prussia partitioned 
Poland in 1793. Except for a brief 
period of independence after World War 
I. Poland has remained under Russian 
domination. 

That period of independence between 
the world wars was an important time 
for Poland. For it gave the Polish peo- 
ple a taste of the independence they had 
never known. It taught them to resent 
an infringement on their liberty and 
freedom of action. ‘They harbor a deter- 
mination to regain that independence 
they once knew. I am confident that 
with such strength and determination, 
the Polish people will once again know 
the freedom first guaranteed in the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. 

When I visited Poland, I found no 
greater friends of America than the Pol- 
ish people, this despite the fact that they 
are entirely surrounded by Russians and 
have a Communist government dedi- 
cated to wiping out the great spirit of 
freedom that has always existed in the 
heart of the Polish people. 

Poland is the outstanding example of a 
spirit that cannot be conquered, of a 
people who require to yield their beliefs 
of a nation that has outlasted Hitler's 
Nazism and who will outlive Khru- 
shehev's communism, 

While Poland may not be free, she 
makes a great contribution to mold 
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freedom by the evident determination of 
her people to be free, by the refusal to 
be subservient to a conqueror. The 
bravery we associate with their stand 
at Warsaw in 1939 lives on. They are 
a people who refuse to surrender. One 
day they will truly know the freedom 
guaranteed in this Constitution of 1791. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join my fellow citizens in com- 
memorating the anniversary of Poland’s 
Constitution Day. This observance 
serves to remind us once again of the 
deep and abiding bonds that exist be- 
tween freedom-loving Americans and 
freedom-loving men in Poland. 

In my city of Buffalo, as well as in 
many cities throughout the Nation, there 
are many distinguished Americans of 
Polish ancestry. They are Polish-Amer- 
icans who appreciate freedom. We 
deeply and strongly feel all that freedom 
means in the struggle to live a normal 
and complete way of life. We know the 
tragic past through which our forebears 
had to struggle. Poland is a small na- 
tion, but a great one and a proud one. 

Polish history is replete with records of 
passionate struggles to achieve freedom 
and to regain it after it had been denied 
to them. 

In the 16th century and after, no 
speech was complete without the refer- 
ence to “our golden freedom.” Poland’s 
Political development was based on the 
firm belief that freedom was every Pole’s 
sacred trust. Out of this tradition came 
a great document—the Constitution of 
May 3, 1791—which was adopted scarce- 
ly less than 2 years after our Constitu- 
tion in 1789. Based on the principal that 
all power is derived from the people, this 
first written Constitution in Europe was 
a major step in European social and po- 
litical evolution. And yet this Constitu- 
tion really never had a chance to be put 
in effect because in 1793 and in 1795, 
Poland’s autocratic neighbors wrenched 
her cherished independence away from 
her. The Poles have been forced to live 
under the rule of the two most ruthless 
forms of tyranny the world has ever 
known. Each of these has used all the 
power at its command to break the spirit 
of the Polish people, but the Poles have 
remained true to the principal expressed 
in the framework of the great May 3 
Constitution—“free from the shameful 
commands of foreign violence, valuing 
dearer than life, than personal happi- 
ness, the political existence, the external 
independence, and internal freedom of 
the Nation.” 

It is impossible for us to fathom the 
courage and strength it has taken for 
the Polish people to remain a spiritually 
free and independent people in the years 
since 1939. 

‘Today we express our deepest admira- 
tion to the Poles and pay them humble 
tribute for the way in which they have 
shouldered their terrible burden. But 
human courage, endurance, and forti- 
tude have their limits. 

It is my hope and prayer that the time 
is near when the millions of heroic Pol- 
ish people will be able to lift up their 
hearts and spirits to cheer freedom and 
give thanks to Almighty God for being 
free once again to join together with 
other free nations of the world. 
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Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, each 
nation has 1 day which more than 
any other captures the national spirit. 
For the United States this day is July 4, 
Independence Day. For Poland it is 
May 3, Constitution Day. 

This Polish holiday celebrates the 
proclamation of a new Constitution in 
1791. That event culminated a long 
4-year struggle to free the country from 
an outmoded political and social system, 
just as France had done 2 years earlier. 
Unlike the French Revolution, however, 
the great changes in Poland were 
wrought without bloodshed and violence, 
for the country was blessed with a liberal 
and farsighted ruler, Stanislas Augustus, 
who took part in the reform movement. 

The new Constitution transformed 
Poland into a modern constitutional 
monarchy with ministerial responsibility 
and biennial parliaments. Class distinc- 
tions were abolished, and privileges 
formerly open only to the gentry, such 
as owning land or serving in the ranks 
of the state or church, were now open 
to the humble townsman. 

In addition, the protection of the law 
was extended to the peasants for the 
first time, and a start was made toward 
the eventual abolition of serfdom. Abso- 
lute religious toleration was also pro- 
claimed. Finally, the Constitution em- 
bodied provisions for periodical reform 
by subsequent parliaments. 

Yet this great liberal document was 
not destined to become a political reality, 
for a handful of reactionary Polish dig- 
nitaries were unable to accept the new 
order and sought Russian assistance. 
Catherine the Great, who did not relish 
the idea of a strengthened Poland to the 
west, was eager to help overthrow the 
new system and sent troops into Poland 
in April 1792. Prussia, who had pledged 
to aid Poland in the event of a Russian 
attack, reneged on her promise. The 
small Polish Army put up a spirited re- 
sistance but eventually was overwhelmed 
by the superior Russian forces. This 
defeat forced King Stanislas to abandon 
the new Constitution and paved the way 
for the second and third partitions of 
Poland. 

Despite this tragedy and Poland’s sub- 
sequent troubled history, the spirit of 
liberty lives on in Polish hearts. Even 
the most modern and efficient form of to- 
talitarianism in history—the Communist 
system—has proven unable to break this 
characteristic Polish love of freedom. It 
is fitting, therefore, that we in the United 
States should commemorate the 172d an- 
niversary of the Polish Constitution and 
renew our faith that Poland will once 
again be free. 

One of Poland’s greatest patriots, Ig- 
nace Jan Paderewski, will be remem- 
bered by a grateful people when a memo- 
rial table identifying his resting place in 
Arlington National Cemetery is dedicat- 
ed by top Government officials, including 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, on May 
9, this year. 

I pointed out in a speech in this House 
last year that no word or symbol or 
marker indicates the crypt where the 
body of this great patriot lies, and I 
urged that a tablet or other marker be 
erected so that the millions of Americans 
who visit Arlington National Cemetery 
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would be made aware of the temporary 
resting place of this leader of the Polish 
people. 

A number of Members of this House 
have also indicated an interest in seeing 
that the crypt in which the body of this 
great Polish statesman has been resting 
since 1941 be adequately marked. 

In response to this interest which we 
have expressed on numerous occasions 
the President last year instructed the 
Army to prepare a suitable marker, one 
which would make clear that the crypt 
was only a temporary resting place until 
such time as the remains of this distin- 
guished friend of the American people 
could be returned to his own country. 

The inscription will read: 

Ignace Jan Paderewski, Polish statesman 


and musician—His remains rest temporarily 
within the USS Maine Memorial. 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the Poland 
that we know today is only a shadow of 
its former greatness. Territorially dis- 
membered, dominated by Communist 
forces, who in turn are controlled by the 
Soviet Union, it exists in name only. 
Yet, the people, the Poles who have suf- 
fered for centuries under Russian tyran- 
ny, have refused to deny themselves the 
hope of political freedom and independ- 
ence. They have clung to their memo- 
ries, when Poland was liberated after the 
First World War. They also recall the 
era when their country was an empire, 
respected by all, with one of the most 
enlightened governments on the Euro- 
pean Continent. 

The King and the Government As- 
sembly, the Diet, on May 3, 1791, joined 
forces to proclaim a Constitution which 
would release their country from feu- 
dalism. The basic need for such action 
was to gain the support of the entire 
populace in order to strengthen the na- 
tion against Russian encroachments. 
The Constitution succeeded in rallying 
the people; but Russian troops, which 
attacked less than a year after the con- 
stitutional declaration was promulgated, 
proved too strong for the Polish Army. 
Although inflicting heavy losses and sey- 
eral defeats upon their enemies, the Gov- 
ernment was forced to concede and to 
abandon the Constitution which would 
have freed the common man from serf- 
dom. 

However, this historic document con- 
tinued to be cherished by the people of 
Poland. Since the partition of 1795 
when Poland was divided between its 
neighbors, since the uprising of 1863, 
when 250,000 Polish insurgents lost their 
lives or were exiled in their fight for 
freedom, since World Wars I and II, 
when Poland was scorched by invading 
armies, has the Constitution burned 
brightly as a symbol of freedom, undi- 
minished throughout the years of slavery 
and turmoil. As May 3 is celebrated in 
the free world by those Poles who es- 
caped to freedom from the Communist 
tyranny and by those of Polish origin, 
let us hope that those remaining in the 
Polish homeland will soon be able to take 
part in the glorification of their past and 
will once again enjoy the principles for 
which the Constitution stood—national- 
ism, independence, and democracy. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Polish 
Constitution Day, which is being cele- 
brated on this May 3, commemorates a 
glorious landmark in Poland’s political 
history, in European history, and in the 
history of the modern civilized world. 
The drafting and adoption of the Polish 
Constitution by the Great Diet 172 years 
ago was a real turning point in the na- 
tional development of the Poles. By it 
they effected a peaceful revolution in 
their form of government without re- 
sorting to violent and bloody measures. 
The framers of the Polish Constitution 
of 1791 succeeded eminently well in their 
endeavors. By adopting that liberal and 
popular document they led their country- 
men from the feudal paths of the Middle 
Ages to the broad and progressive high- 
ways of modern times. 

That momentous and significant doc- 
ument circumscribed the authority of the 
monarch, and introduced ministerial re- 
sponsibility. The intricate, obstructive 
features of the old system were elimi- 
nated. The upper legislative chamber 
also lost some of its preponderant powers 
and the second chamber, which was elec- 
tive and represented the nation, was 
vested with genuine legislative authority. 
Economic barriers between the nobility 
and the bourgeoisie were broken down; 
the townsmen recovered their judicial 
autonomy, and received a number of 
political rights, especially that of admis- 
sion to many of the higher offices. 
Finally the peasantry were taken under 
the protection of the law. The Consti- 
tution abolished the worst abuses from 
which Poland had been suffering for 
many centuries. As has been justly ob- 
served, “through the abolition of the 
most crying political evils of the old re- 
gime, and the granting of increased free- 
dom of action to the middle and lower 
classes, the Constitution marked a great 
advance upon all previous attempts at 
reform in Poland.“ It was highly 
praised by one of the greatest advocates 
of democratic government, the great 
Edmund Burke. 

But this democratic document also 
aroused the ire of Poland’s three crafty 
and grasping neighbors, who, fearing 
that through this document Poland 
might regain her former strength, 
hastened the execution of their designs 
for the partitioning of Poland. 

As we all know, before the unfortunate 
Poles had any time to enjoy the benefits 
of this new Constitution their country 
was attacked, overrun and then parcelled 
out among the autocrats of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. Having lost their 
national independence, all Poles became 
subjects of alien governments in their 
own homeland, and for about 120 years 
they lived under oppressive foreign rule. 
Nevertheless they managed to keep alive 
the spirit of national independence— 
drawing spiritual substenance from the 
cardinal aims and principles of the Con- 
stitution of 1791. Toward the close of 
the First World War the Poles happily 
witnessed the defeat of their oppressors, 
and they rejoiced at this opportunity to 
regain their freedom. 

Before the end of that war Poland 
proclaimed her political independence. 
After the signature of the peace treaties, 
the government of the newly liberated 
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country took its place among the free 
countries of Europe. The next 20 years 
were years of reconstruction and regen- 
eration. Toward the end of the 193078, 
Poland’s neighbors on both east and west 
once more grew powerful and plotted 
against Poland’s independence. The 
Communist-Nazi alliance of August 1939 
again sounded the death knell of Po- 
land’s independence. 

Poland’s tragic history since Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, is too well known to narrate 
in detail here. Outnumbered and out- 
maneuvered, the brave Poles fought val- 
iantly against the ruthless invaders, but 
in the end their armed forces were com- 
pletely vanquished. Their country was 
once more partitioned, this time by Hit- 
ler and Stalin, and millions of Poles were 
driven out of their historic homeland. 
Many of those who stayed behind carried 
on the underground struggle against the 
invaders. For more than 4 years they 
fought the battle for freedom behind the 
enemy lines. Toward the end of the Sec- 
ond World War the Poles were liberated 
by the forces of the Soviet Union. Then 
one-third of the country was annexed 
by the Soviet Union, and a Communist 
puppet regime was set up in the remain- 
ing part of the country. In short, it 
seems that all the sacrifices made by the 
Poles were in vain. Today some 25 mil- 
lion industrious and brave Poles work 
and live in their homeland, but they are 
not free, for freedom as we understand 
it in the West is denied to them. But 
even in such unenviable circumstances 
the spirit of the Constitution of 1791 is 
still with them, and there is no doubt 
that on the 172d anniversary of its adop- 
tion and promulgation all Poles every- 
where feel proud of their great liberal 
heritage as embodied in that great 
Constitution, 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues today in 
commemorating the 170th anniversary 
of the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
and commend the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Nxpzr] for 
giving us an opportunity to make this 
observance. 

History shows us that some of the 
greatest achievements of humanity were 
produced during times of crisis and 
stress. When challenged by fate, man- 
kind has awakened from slumber, stood 
erect, and answered the challenge. 

It was during such a time of stress, 
when the kingdom of Poland was 
plagued by the need for national uniity, 
for governmental and civil reforms, and 
beset by greedy neighbors, that its citi- 
zens produced one of the remarkable 
documents of our civilization; the Con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791. 

This Constitution did not bring any 
startling innovations, since the princi- 
ples on which it was based had already 
been put into effect here in our own 
country. But the peaceful manner in 
which it came to exist, and the manner 
in which it has survived to this day, are 
indeed remarkable, and set an example 
for the world to follow. 

One of the very unusual occurrences in 
history—and a factor which we should 
bear in mind today—is the fact that, 
through the years which followed the 
adoption of their famous constitution, 
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the people of Poland remained true to 
the principles which it embodied. Al- 
though their country was partitioned 
again and again by more powerful and 
aggressive. neighboring nations, and al- 
though they were subjected, in the 
course of the century that followed, to 
constant attempts at forced russification, 
they abided by their heritage. 

It was this tradition of freedom that 
inspired the people of Poland to be the 
first under Communist domination to 
throw off the oppressive Stalinist yoke. 
This was done without bloodshed just 
as the May 3 Constitution was imple- 
mented peacefully. 

We would be seriously deluding our- 
selves, however, if we supposed that the 
people of Poland are free today. Their 
bonds appear still forged in Moscow; the 
ever-present threat of Russian armed 
might enforces obedience to the Kremlin. 

The road to full freedom and democ- 
racy will be long and tortuous. But 
knowing the love of liberty that burns 
deep in the hearts of the people of Po- 
land—the same love of liberty that 
created the May 3 Constitution—I am 
certain that someday Poland will be free 
again. 

As we pay tribute to the Polish Con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791, let us reaffirm 
our friendship for the people of that 
noble country, and pledge our encour- 
agement and assistance to them as they 
struggle to achieve more liberty by 
means of evolution. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a privilege for me to join with my 
colleagues here in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives in paying tribute to the 
brave people of Poland on their Consti- 
tution Day. 

Only 2 years after ratification of our 
own Constitution, the Polish Constitu- 
tion of 1791 was adopted. This docu- 
ment, like our own, was born of a battle 
for independence fought against over- 
whelming odds. Unfortunately, Russian 
arms duplicity deferred the cherished 
hope that Poles might govern themselves 
as freemen. Today, it is a sad fact that 
Poland is forced to suffer under the 
yoke of the barbaric and tyrannical 
forces which rule all of Eastern Europe 
from behind the walls of the Kremlin. 
But despite constant Communist pres- 
sures and renewed efforts to re-Stalinize 
the Government, the faith of the People 
of Poland has not been shaken and I am 
confident that no amount of religious 
and political persecution will ever des- 
troy the will of the Poles to be again free 
and independent. 

Let us pray that the day will be soon 
when Poland will again enjoy the free- 
dom for which they have fought for cen- 
turies and which they so richly and justly 
deserve. The Americans have not for- 
gotten their pledge to assist Poland re- 
gain their freedom and I am happy to be 
a part of it. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a full sense of the solemnity of 
the occasion that I rise to join in this, 
our annual tribute to the brave people 
of Poland. It is now nearly a quarter 
century since that late summer of 1939 
when, despite the dogged resistance of 
a heroic nation, the combined might of 
Nazi Germany and Stalinist Russia 
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snuffed out the light of Polish inde- 
pendence. The Polish people are for the 
moment not free to determine their own 
national destiny. For the moment they 
live in the dark shadow of one of the 
greatest tyrannies the world has ever 
known. But does anyone suggest that 
the Poles have lost their love of liberty? 
Does anyone in his heart believe that the 
Polish people are doomed to an eternity 
of servitude? I do not believe these 
things, Mr. Speaker, and I am sure no 
one in this House does, The Polish peo- 
ple have not changed; they have not lost 
that love of liberty and abhorrence of 
tyranny for which they have long been 
renowned throughout Europe. Poland 
will one day be free. 

And when that day comes the free 
citizens of Poland will owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to the men and women of 
Polish blood who—living in other, often 
far-distant lands—have never failed to 
remind the world of Poland’s plight and 
of Poland’s yearning for freedom. It has 
always been a source of great strength 
for. this country that men and women 
could come to love America without ceas- 
ing to love their native lands. Today we 
salute the people of Poland. I should 
like to pay tribute also to the thousands 
of Polish-Americans who have done so 
much to keep alive the spirit of Polish 
freedom. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again this year I would like to pay tribute 
to freedom-loving Polish people every- 
where on the anniversary of Constitu- 
tion Day, May 3. 

This momentous occasion in 1791, 
barely 2 years after the United States 
adopted her Constitution, was a joyous 
occasion indeed, but unfortunately the 
bright light of freedom was to glow only 
briefly for the courageous Poles. 

For me there is sadness in the com- 
memoration of an event based on a peo- 
ple’s love of freedom when these people 
are under the domination of an alien 
and godless ideology. ‘Those Poles in 
the homeland cannot celebrate the occa- 
sion themselves because they continue to 
be under oppressive rule. 

It should not be overlooked at this time 
that the heroic Poles have valiantly 
fought for freedom beginning with the 
uprising in 1794 and continuing again in 
1831 and 1863. 

The 1863 uprising against Russian 
tyranny was the greatest, longest, and 
bloodiest event of its kind in Polish his- 
tory. The Russians brought 350,000 vet- 
eran troops into Poland to quell the 
uprising. 

This then, is a time for Americans to 
reaffirm our dedication to the cause of 
freedom for all people. We must let the 
people of Poland know, and the people 
everywhere who are under Communist 
domination, that our unceasing efforts 
will be devoted to the downfall of their 
oppressors. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join with my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives in pay- 
ing tribute to the Polish people on the 
occasion of Polish Constitution Day. 

It was on May 3, 1791, that Poland 
succeeded in reforming her public life 
and in eradicating her internal decline. 
But this great rebirth came to the Poles 
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too late and did not forestall the third 
partition of Poland in 1795 by Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. During the 19th 
century, despite heroic revolutions, Po- 
land was Kept under the yoke of alien 
autocracies. Regrettably, throughout 
the intervening years Poland has been 
under tyrannical rule with a resultant 
suppression of all civil and religious lib- 
erties. 

Poland’s will to regain its proper place 
in civilization is undaunted. Although 
submerged by the Soviet tide of colonial- 
ism, it is in its inner life more anti- 
Communist than almost any other na- 
tion on earth. 

Today the Polish Nation, even though 
derived of freedom and forced to live 
under a totally alien system of com- 
munism belongs to the leading nations of 
Europe. Not only because of its histori- 
cal heritage or its geopolitical position in 
the heart of east-central Europe, but be- 
cause of its ceaseless fight for ideals of 
freedom. 


‘Thousands of citizens of Polish descent 
live in the First Congressional District 
of New Jersey and I am proud of the 
contributions which they have made to 
the arts, sciences, religion, and industry 
of our area. 

So, on their constitution day we join 
in renewing our fervent prayers that the 
day will soon dawn when Poland’s inde- 
pendence is rightfully restored. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3, 1791, 172 years ago tomorrow, the 
Polish Constitution was signed. This 
document gave the Polish people for the 
first time the principles of representative 
government. 

We have watched with sadness how 
those principles have been trampled by 
the Soviet-Communist regime in the 
years since World War II. American 
hearts go out to the Polish people, who 
have so gallantly resisted the forces of 
tyranny and oppression in Poland, and 
to their compatriots here in our own 
Nation. 

I hope the Members of the House will 
join with me in paying tribute to the 
Polish people on their Constitution Day. 
The spirit of that Constitution lives in 
Poland today and in the hearts of Amer- 
icans of Polish descent and their friends. 
Let us hope that the principles that in- 
spired the 1791 constitution will one day 
govern Poland again. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, we 
mark May 3 as an anniversary and as a 
memorial. 

It is an anniversary of the adoption 
of Poland’s Constitution in 1791, just 2 
years after we in this new nation adopted 
our own Constitution. 

This day is also revered as a memory 
of the days when there was a free Po- 
land. Americans join the Polish people 
and people of Polish origin in many coun- 
tries in renewing our dedication to the 
memory of free Poland and this Consti- 
tution. 

That Constitution was a memorable 
document, a forward-looking document 
granting religious and personal freedoms 
and giving additional power to the peo- 
ple through elected representation. It 
came in an era when popular sovereignty 
was gaining strength around the world, 
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and it advanced this cause in central 
Europe. 

Now we find Poland without these 
freedoms. We find the continued rule 
of the Soviet Communists over the land. 
We join the Polish people in their prayers 
for deliverance from this oppressor. 

It is most fitting that we in Congress 
mark this anniversary. The Polish peo- 
ple who have come to this country have 
made substantial contribution to our 
country. They have joined the great 
melting pot of America and worked for 
their new land, yet they retain the mem- 
ory of the old country. 

It gives me great pleasure to join in 
these remarks on this occasion. We all 
look forward to the day when a new 
Polish Constitution Day may be cele- 
brated in Poland. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, we meet 
again to call attention to the great love 
of the Polish people for freedom, and to 
the present oppressive state of Soviet 
domination which makes Poland one of 
the captive nations. 

There is much of Polish history which 
might be reviewed in these circum- 
stances. I would like to point to one area 
of recent history, and I will present it as 
it is told in my recent book “Russian 
Frontiers.” 

Russia’s rape of Poland was a source 
of discord at every conference through- 
out World War II. It was always the 
problem that was “‘swept under the rug.” 

Polish freedom was recognized by the 
Treaty of Riga, signed March 18, 1921. 
Lenin called it “a voluntary and just 
agreement to stand for all time.” 

Poland steadfastly refused to accept 
communism, prospered far more than 
her Russian neighbor, and although hav- 
ing been jammed between Germany and 
Russia by the misfortune of geography 
she retained friendly relations with each. 
At Russia's repeated insistence Poland 
signed a nonaggresslon pact on July 25, 
1932, which was extended to Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. In the spring of 1939, So- 
viet diplomats made efforts to induce 
Hitler to wage war against Poland, while 
at the same time encouraging Polish 
resistance to Germany by promising Rus- 
sian assistance. On August 23, 1939, 
Russia made her infamous agreement 
with Germany whereby each was to seize 
and divide Poland. Pursuant to this 
agreement, Germany attacked Poland on 
September 1, 1939 with 87 divisions. 
Russia continued to promise Poland her 
friendship while massing troops on the 
Russo-Polish frontier. Seventeen days 
later, 100 Russian divisions moved across 
the Polish eastern frontier without op- 
position while the Polish troops were 
fighting the Germans on the other 
frontier. 

Despite Russia’s pretended friendship 
to Poland, her true attitude was ex- 
pressed in Molotov’s broadcast on Octo- 
ber 8, 1939: 

One swift blow to Poland, first by the Ger- 
man Army and then by the Red Army and 
nothing was left of this ugly offspring of the 
Versailles Treaty. 


In the German attack on Russia in 
1941, Russia was forced out of Poland. 
She returned in 1944 and her military 
forces still remain there in great force. 


May 2 


Russia never intended that there 

should be a free Poland. She intended 
that Poland should remain a controlled, 
regimented satellite under Russia. Since 
Teheran it had been apparent that Rus- 
sia intended to keep military control of 
East Germany. To accomplish this it 
was necessary for her to keep control of 
Poland—Poland was on Russia’s road to 
the west through East Germany, West 
Germany, France, and the rest of West- 
ern Europe. 
The postwar bitterness of the Polish 
and East German people toward Russia 
has demonstrated that only the presence 
of Russian armed forces will keep these 
countries in the Russian orbit. Russian 
strategy was directed toward only one 
goal, the enslavement of Poland, a 
country which Russia, in conjunction 
with other countries, had forcibly parti- 
tioned three times within two centuries 
and, as late as 1939, had invaded in con- 
junction with the armies of Hitler. 
Russia destroyed the cream of the crop 
of young, educated Poles who were ca- 
pable and willing to fight for a free Po- 
land, a crime that she would never have 
committed had she desired a free Po- 
land. Two outstanding instances, al- 
though there were many more, will suf- 
fice to emphasize this point. 

In April of 1943, a factor entered the 
Russo-Polish problem that still plagues 
Russia and is especially embarrassing to 
her “parlor pink” friends in the Western 
World. Thousands of Polish, officers, the 
elite of the educated young men of Po- 
land, were missing, presumably killed in 
the war. However, evidence began to 
point out the fact that Russia had mur- 
dered them en masse. The Polish Gov- 
ernment asked the International Red 
Cross to investigate. Russia pretended 
righteous indignation and loudly pro- 
claimed her innocence, but bitterly re- 
fused even the thought of an investi- 
gation. Russia used this issue as an 
excuse for refusing to deal with the legal 
Polish Government. 

In 1952 a select committee of the 
House of Representatives, after thor- 
ough investigation and a well-docu- 
mented report, “The Katyn Forest 
Massacre”—House Report 2505—found 
that: “beyond any question of reason- 
able doubt, the Soviet NK VD—Peoples’ 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs—com- 
mitted the mass murders of the Polish 
officers and intellectual leaders in the 
Katyn Forest, near Smolensk, Russia.” 

These were the officers that had been 
fighting Germany for Polish freedom. 
Stalin was aware that although these of- 
ficers were fighting Germany and assist- 
ing Russia, these same officers would 
fight any country that would attempt to 
enslave the Polish people; that they were 
first of all dedicated to freedom, a free- 
dom that Russia was equally dedicated to 
destroying. As Stalin did not intend 
that there should ever be a free Poland 
he had these 15,000 officers, together 
with other leading Polish citizens, mur- 
dered in the Katyn Forest. 

The second incident occurred as the 
Russians were advancing toward the 
capture of Warsaw. This incident should 
remove the slighest lingering doubt of 
Russia’s intentions to take over Poland 
and reduce her to impotency. 


1963 


The Polish Warsaw underground that 
had been bitterly and effectively fight- 
ing Germany was making preparations 
for a mass revolt to assist the oncoming 
Russian Army. At 8:15 p.m. on July 
24, 1944, a radio station in Moscow 
named Kosciuszko called upon the Polish 
people to arise and assist in expelling 
the Germans: 

Poles, the time for liberation is at hand. 
Poles, to arms. There is not a moment to 
lose. 


Two days later the Polish people in 
Warsaw arose and fought valiantly. But 
the Russian Army stopped its advance 
toward Warsaw in order to allow the 
Germany Army to massacre these poorly 
armed Poles. This tragic battle of the 
Polish people for freedom will go down 
in history as one of the great epics in 
courage of our age. The Russian plot to 
cause the most courageous of the Poles to 
be slaughtered should go down in history 
as one of the most vicious, blackest be- 
trayals of all time. Russia would not 
even allow American planes to use Rus- 
sian airfields to drop arms and supplies 
to the Poles. Many thousands of Poles 
were killed and Warsaw was destroyed 
while the Russian Army encamped 6 
miles away. The Premier of Poland, 
Mikolajczyk, personally interceded with 
Stalin to save these Polish patriots who 
were fighting the Germany Army. 
Stalin said: 

I cannot trust the Poles; they suspect me 
of wanting to occupy Poland and are making 
a lot of trouble for me. 


The Soviets wanted the Polish patriots 
destroyed. In the fall of 1961, I stood 
where the Soviet Army had been en- 
camped on July 26, 1944. Across the 
Vistula I could plainly see Warsaw, 
where the Polish patriots were massa- 
cred by the Germans. It was clear that 
Russians could have easily moved in to 
assist the Polish underground, who had 
risen against the Germans at the direc- 
tion of the Russian radio. 

Mr. Speaker, we continue as a na- 
tion to “sweep under the rug” the prob- 
lems of the captive nations. In fact 
many of us are concerned by recent in- 
dications that Cuba has become a cap- 
tive nation, and that the administration 
is trying to sweep this one under the 
rug, too. 

This annual reminder in the cause of 
freedom is very necessary to keep this 
matter before us. It is obvious that such 
situations do not just disappear, and 
that when nothing positive is done to 
counteract them they persist year after 
year. I trust that as the years go on 
we will not add the names of other na- 
tions to the list of those we honor in this 
unhappy manner. I hope that the May 
3d may soon come when we can honor 
Polish freedom in fact and not just in 
desire. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, among 
the scores of nations involved in the last 
war, none suffered so much as Poland. 
The Polish people were the first to bear 
the brunt of brutal fighting, and today 
they remain the helpless victims of war- 
time and postwar international events. 
They are among the largest national 
groups in Europe, yet they are not mas- 
ters of their destiny because they suffer 
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under the heavy yoke of the mighty 
Soviet Union. Such national calamities 
often lead people from despondency to 
despair. But the Poles, the descendants 
of brave forebears, have never been de- 
flected from the course they have fol- 
lowed in the hope of attaining their na- 
tional goal. This was clearly illustrated 
in Polish history in the late 18th century. 

After the partition of the country in 
1772, when one-third of Poland was par- 
celed out among her foes, Polish lead- 
ers worked hard to prevent such subse- 
quent disasters, and the most important 
move they made was in the reorganiza- 
ation and strengthening of Poland’s Na- 
tional Government. They were well 
aware of the Government’s weaknesses 
and faults, and were determined to over- 
haul it by introducing liberal and demo- 
cratic features into the Constitution. 
With that objective in mind a band of 
enlightened, patriotic and liberal mem- 
bers of the Diet—Parliament—consti- 
tuted themselves a committee to draft a 
a new constitution. This was in 1788, 
and by early 1791 their Constitution was 
ready. When submitted to the whole 
Diet, it was approved by the Diet and 
adopted on May 3 of that year. This is 
known as the Constitution of May 3, and 
since then that date has become a na- 
tional holiday in Poland. 

This Constitution was remarkable in 
many ways. Its liberal and democratic 
provisions ushered in a new era in 
Poland. Poland became a limited con- 
stitutional monarchy. A liberal parlia- 
mentary system was introduced and 
ministerial responsibility was estab- 
lished. The electorate was enlarged and 
certain privileges formerly enjoyed by 
the few were made available to the 
many. The entire peasantry was brought 
under the protection of the law and the 
landlords’ prerogatives were sharply cur- 
tailed. Religious tolerance was estab- 
lished. Most of these provisions repre- 
sented sweeping political innovations in 
Central and Eastern Europe. The pro- 
mulgation and adoption of this Constitu- 
tion was a symbolic assertion of Poland’s 
determination to link her fortunes with 
the West. 

This annual commemoration of the 
Polish Constitution Day provides a way 
for all those who believe in freedom to 
pay tribute to the men who forged that 
inspiring document, and also to those 
brave souls who through the years have 
sacrificed their lives so the ideals em- 
bodied in the Constitution of May 3 
might take root and live. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, once 
again we are assembled to commemorate 
the Constitution of Poland, written 172 
years ago. 

Comparisons between our own great 
constitution and that of Poland, adopted 
a scant 2 years apart, have often been 
drawn by succeeding generations. Each 
was written as a testament to liberty and 
the rights of man and each has been 
preserved, although one has survived 
solely in the hearts of men who yearn to 
be free and one has given other more 
fortunate men a foundation for the 
greatest democracy the world has ever 
seen. 


The United States is strong because 
our constitution has become the bulwark 
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of our society and a framework for 
emerging nations. Poland, although 
ruthlessly oppressed and overrun 4 short 
years after adopting its constitution, still 
retains the memory of this noble effort 
to liberate the country and its gallant 
people for all time. 

We are engaged in a battle of wills and 
ideologies against the pervasive tyranny 
of those who would systematically drown 
the voices of freedom. The end of the 
struggle is not in sight. We must, if lib- 
erty and self-determination are to be 
preserved, commit every resource, every 
effort, every free human being to the 
task which confronts us. 

Much of our courage and strength for 
this effort can be drawn from the great 
documents of our common human past, 
stretching back through 5,000 years of 
recorded time. Poland’s Constitution 
was a gigantic tribute to independent 
thought. It must be preserved to give 
hope to all men who are unwillingly 
chained to a system of controlled 
thought. 

Human history and tradition have 
brought much of the world to a recog- 
nition of certain universal and basic 
rights which apply to all men. By pre- 
serving these triumphant efforts of our 
ancestors, many of whom fought and 
died to preserve a dream of liberty, we 
are keeping faith with the future. By 
commemorating the nobility of human 
spirit which somehow has managed to 
survive all forms of political and religious 
persecution, we extend the encourage- 
ment of hope to those millions who must 
for a time continue to endure despotic 
captivity. 

Mr. Speaker, I proudly join my col- 
leagues and friends in this great deliber- 
ative body in commemorating the Con- 
stitution of Poland. I pray the day is not 
far distant when the rights of all men to 
live in peace and dignity will become a 
reality. With God’s help, we may live 
to see it. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is profound significance in these 
ceremonies today in the historic Cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States. Sim- 
ilar ceremonies are being held in the 
other body. In every city in our coun- 
try and in every hamlet the 172d anni- 
versary of the Polish Constitution of 
May 3, 1791, is being observed. I am 
sure the Kremlin will not escape the sig- 
nificance of the nationwide observance in 
the United States of the holiday of free 
Poland, not only officially in the Capital 
at Washington, but by the people of our 
country in all the States of the Union. 

It is the writing on the wall. The day 
of doom is fast approaching for the ruth- 
less and godless invaders from Commu- 
nist Russia. There is no power on earth 
that can conquer the spirit of the Polish 
people. There is no force of arms strong 
enough to drive the people of Poland 
from their faith in God, the dignity of 
man, and in freedom. 

The flag of free Poland soon again will 
wave. The blessing to mankind of Pol- 
ish genius in statesmen, in music, in 
literature, art, industry and, over and 
above all, in clean and honest living, in 
neighborliness and in faith in God, soon 
again will flow from a Poland freed of 
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its captor, a Poland restored to its place 
of eminence in the family of free 
nations. 

That is the significance of these cere- 
monies that prove the common interest 
and the joint determination of the peo- 
ple of free Poland and the people of the 
United States. 

From our earliest colonial days the 
sons and daughters of Poland have been 
a mightly force in the building of our 
United States to its position of world 
leadership. Polish blood has drenched 
every American battlefield, and Polish 
sweat has never been spared when there 
was work to be done to advance the 
growth of our nation and the happiness 
of its men, women, and children. 

It is natural that the cause of free 


natural because the spirit of free- 
of Poland and the ceaseless rebel- 


are so akin to our own. 
pip ta mind, in determination we 
people. 


Mr. pasisi that is why all Americans 
today join in observance of the 172d an- 


liberalism, On May 3, 1791, the Polish 
Diet. passed. a new constitution which 
heralded a thoroughgoing modernization 
of the Republic’s archaic political and 
social system. 

While the May 3 constitution is in part 
a product of the European revolutionary 
movement in the late 18th century, it 
represents a distinctly Polish achieve- 
ment. 

The ideas of the French Revolution, 
for example, were widely known in Po- 
land during the 4 years that the new 
constitution was being worked. out. 
There were fundamental differences, 
however, between the situations in 
France and Poland, 

The great uprising in France swept 
away the old absolute monarchy with 
its excessive centralization and disregard 
for human rights. Poland's problem, on 
the other hand, was a weak and overly 
decentralized political system, and the 
1791 constitution was designed to reform 
this structure. 

The social changes wrought by the 
two movements were also different. The 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man 
abolished class distinctions, and the 
French Constitution of 1791 eliminated 
all the social institutions and titles which 
were based.on these class inequalities. 

The Polish Constitution, on the con- 
trary, maintained the nobility and vested 
it with primary responsibility for defend- 
ing the laws and liberties of the land. 
The remarkable thing about this aspect 
of the constitution was that the nobility 
freely extended the prerogatives of its 
class to a large number of the country’s 
inhabitants. This type of social reform 
did not suddenly make everyone ordi- 
nary citizens as did the French Revolu- 
tion, but the most oppressed classes were 
given the possibility of a better future. 
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There is no counterpart to the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man or the 
American Bill of Rights in the Polish 
Constitution of 1791. But in the provi- 
sions of the charter none of the essential 
human rights is omitted. All citizens 
are guaranteed the right of personal 
safety and private property, and the 
freedoms of speech, of writing and print- 
ing, and of religious belief are insured. 

One of the mainstays of these rights 
and liberties in the May 3 constitution 
is the principle of the separation of 
powers, which is one of the fundamental 
tenets of the American Constitution. In 
fact, these two great liberal documents 
both achieve the double requirement of 
any good political organization to create 
a strong authority while guaranteeing 
that this authority is not exercised 
arbitrarily at the expense of individual 
freedom. 

It is thus a particular honor for an 
American to commemorate the 172d an- 
niversary of the Polish Constitution, 
which represents one of the great 
achievements of Poland and Western 
civilization. 

Mr. Speaker, I am closing my remarks 
by including excerpts of a letter from 
Charles Burke, the Washington repre- 
sentative of the Polish-American Con- 
gress. Three distinguished Chicago- 
ans constitute the executive board of the 
congress: Charles Rozmarek, president; 
the Reverend Valerian S. Karcz, secre- 
tary; and Joseph Pranica, treasurer; 
and there are three Chicagoans among 
its vice presidents—Miss Adele Lago- 
dzinska, Hon. Thaddeus V. Adisko, and 
Stanislaw Kaczor. 

The excerpt from Mr. Burke’s letter 
follow: 

As we approach May the 3d, free Poland's 
national holiday, I am taking the liberty of 
reminding you that this year marks the 
100th anniversary of the Polish January up- 
rising of 1863. There were other Polish up- 
risings against the Russian rule: The Kos- 
cluszko uprising in 1794, the November up- 
rising in 1831, the Warsaw uprising in 1944 
against the German occupation, but the 
1863 uprising against the Russian tyranny 
was the greatest, longest, and bloodiest up- 
rising in the Polish history. The Polish 
patriots fought the Russian occupation 
army for over 2 years. 

During the night of January 22, 1863, 
units of Polish mts attacked Rus- 
sian garrisons In many localities and cap- 
tured considerable amounts of arms and 
ammunition. The movement spread to all 
parts of the country like a forest fire. In 
all Polish communities under Russian rule 
there were instantaneous uprisings. 

In the beginning the Polish insurgents 
had some significant successes but when the 
Russians brought into Poland 350,000 sea- 
soned troops of the regular Russian Army— 
the fate of the uprising was sealed. 

On one side were well-equipped regular 
army units; on the other the heroic insur- 
gent army poorly equipped, having insuffi- 
cient supplies and inadequate training. De- 


_ spite these handicaps the brave insurgents 


achieved many successes over Russian Army 
regiments in over 1,000 battles and skir- 
mishes all over Poland. 

Over 20,000 Poles were killed in battles, 
thousands were captured, 600 leaders were 
executed by firing squads or hanged in pub- 
lic squares, the rest were sent to the mines 
in Siberia. 

The last leader of the uprising, Romuald 
Traugutt, and four of his assistants were 
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in the public square in Warsaw in 


view of the kneeling, praying, and ing 
crowd of 25,000. aor 

The last detachment of Polish insurgents 
led by Rev. Dr. Brzoska was surrendered and 
wiped out in April 1865. 

The Russian Government ordered the so- 
called military pacification of the country. 
Thousands of Poles were arrested and de- 
ported to Siberla. Their property was con- 
fiscated. Polish language was banned from 
offices and schools. The economy of Poland 
was destroyed. The sense of real mourning 
enveloped the entire nation. 

The Polish nation lost 250,000 of its best 
sons—the flower of its manhood—killed in 
battles, executed, and exiled to Siberia. 

United States at that time was in the 
throes of civil war, and Europe was deaf to 
the cries of the martyred nation. 

The Polish people suffered a defeat in the 
fight for independence, but the social reforms 
put through by its leaders gave the Poles a 
strength and cohesion against which all at- 
tempts at denationalization were shattered. 

By paying tribute to the 100th anniversary 
of the Polish uprising of 1863 we are also 
paying tribute to Poland’s defenders of free- 
dom for the past thousand years. 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, in 1772, great areas of Poland were 
partitioned between Prussia,. Austria, 
and Russia. In this partition she lost 
about one-third of her territory and 
half of her population. She was used 
as a pawn in the game of power politics, 
her land serving as compensation to 
Austria and Prussia for Russian gains 
in a war with the Turks. Austria had 
been so alarmed by the Russian vic- 
tories that she was considering war. 
However, to keep the peace the Prussian 
Emperor worked out the dismember- 
ment of Poland for the benefit of all— 
except the country divided. 

At the time of the death of the Prus- 
sian Emperor, Frederick the Great, in 
1786, the Russians were again at war 
with the Turks, and the Prussians saw a 
chance to aline, for their own eventual 
gain, with the Poles against their former 
friends, the Russians. They encouraged 
the Poles, now that Russia’s attention 
was diverted elsewhere, to make a play 
for more freedom. 

Progressive and enlightened political 
thought was a characteristic of Polish 
liberalism then much in evidence, and 
it was from a group of these advanced 
thinkers and patriots that impetus came 
to call a session of the Polish Parlia- 
ment—the Diet—to consider, among 
other items, constitional reform. The 
Diet started meeting in 1788 with the 
progressive patriots taking the lead in 
work on the new constitution. How- 
ever, their ideas were too radical and too 
advanced for the majority of the Diet 
members, who represented to a great 
extent the land-military aristocracy. 

In spite of pressure from the King, 
Stanislas Augustus, and other liberal 
leaders, it was almost 3 years before the 
auspicious moment -came to push the 
constitution through the Diet. The 
great day came on May 3, 1791, when 
conditions within the Diet and country 
were right, and the constitution was 
finally passed in which a hereditary 
monarchy was established, thus giving 
stability to the throne, with executive 
power being conferred upon the King 
and a council of state. A two-chamber 
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legislature was established, and the lib- 
erum veto—whereby previously any one 
member of the Diet could veto any bill 
under discussion—was abolished. The 
spirit of political freedom that was 
launched by the American Declaration 
of Independence, the American Constitu- 
tion, and by the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and the Citizen, all 
had been caught up in this charter of 
freedom and responsible government 
granted to the Polish peoples. But too 
much time had been taken in getting 
this constitution out in the open. Rus- 
sia had finished her war in Turkey, 
Catherine was Empress, and political 
freedom within Russia was unknown. A 
free, independent, and liberal Poland 
could not be tolerated by the Russian 
rulers. In 1792 Russia, again seeking 
friendship with Prussia by offering fur- 
ther Polish territory as bait, invaded 
Poland, ostensibly at the request of some 
Poles who were dissatisfied with the new 
reforms. Heroic resistance lasting over 
3 months was made by the Polish pa- 
triots, but they were greatly outnumbered 
and, when Prussia, who had encouraged 
Polish resistance to Russia, also joined 
in the inyasion, the hopes of the Polish 
liberals were finished. The constitution 
of 1791 was consigned, after a brief year 
of glory, to history. Poland was again 
partitioned and overt liberalism was at 
an end. 

Yet, the spirit of resistance remained. 
A revolt led by that famous hero of 
Polish independence, Kosciuszko, in 
1794, was brutally put down by the com- 
bined forces of Russia and Prussia. 
This resulted in even further partition 
of the country in 1795. Such repression 
could still not hold down the driving 
force of Polish nationalism and again in 
1830-31 another attempt was made by 
the Polish nationalists to drive the Rus- 
sians from their nation’s soil. However, 
the nationalists were themselves torn by 
internal dissension between radicals and 
moderates, and this lack of unity gave 
strength to the Russian retaliation, and 
gave to the Russian forces eventual suc- 
cess in putting down the revolt. In re- 
taliation for their drive for freedom the 
Poles were harshly treated by the Rus- 
sians, the current constitution was abro- 
gated and replaced by an organic statute, 
political rights were lost and only lim- 
ited local administration was allowed 
freedom from outside control—Poland 
was almost made into an integral part 
of Russia. 

When Alexander II became Emperor 
of Russia in 1853 the Poles hoped that 
his reputation for moderation would 
bring to them some lifting of Russian 
control, and in a few ways their hopes 
were granted. But in spite of Alex- 
ander's attempts at moderation in deal- 
ing with the Polish problem the situ- 
ation had gone too far. To the more 
radical of the Polish nationalists it 
looked as if complete freedom was in 
sight if a positive policy of resistance 
were used. With this attitude the Polish 
national movement gained more support, 
and as it did so, Russian counterpres- 
sure against any liberalization of their 
Poland policy was intensified. There 
was a public hanging of certain leaders 
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who were accused of trying to assassinate 
the czar’s brother, and the youth of 
Poland who were agitating for their 
freedom were forcibly inducted into the 
army. This was too much to bear and 
so, again, just 100 years ago this past 
January 22, the Poles revolted against 
their Russian overlords. Again, too, this 
revolt was severely put down. The other 
nations of Europe who were a party to 
the Congress of Vienna, which in 1815 
agreed to guarantee Polish integrity, did 
little or nothing to help the Polish pa- 
triots, the nationalists were defeated by 
superior forces—again Poland was back 
under the complete control of the czar. 

The struggle continued, and continues 
today, for the Poles are a people who 
love liberty so much that they will fight 
to preserve it for all whenever it is en- 
dangered. We remember today her lib- 
eral background and heroic attempts to 
insure continuing freedom and salute 
their spirit, both past and now, assur- 
ing our Polish friends of support in their 
aims, 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to join my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to the Polish Constitution of 1791. 
Tomorrow we celebrate the 172d anni- 
versary of that significant day in Polish 
history when the historic Constitution of 
May 3 was adopted. To the Polish peo- 
ple, this has become the most meaning- 
ful of all their national ceremonies and 
celebrations. This holiday has a na- 
tional significance for the Poles similar 
to that which our own Constitution has 
for the American people. The Polish 
people cherish the fundamental liber- 
ties of the human spirit so beautifully 
expressed in the Constitution of 1791. 

The anniversary of the Polish Consti- 
tution provides a proper occasion for us 
to rededicate ourselves to the cause of 
oppressed Poland. To a great extent 
this cause of Poland is our cause because 
it has its roots in a desire for freedom. 
The people of Poland have a right to 
know that we in America who owe so 
much to those of Polish birth, cherish 
the thought that a free and sovereign 
Poland will one day rise again. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks the text of a letter from Mr. 
Charles Burke, Washington representa- 
tive of the Polish American Congress. 
Mr. Burke’s letter contains a stirring 
and meaningful commentary on the sig- 
on oa of the Polish Constitution of 

1: 
POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1983. 
Hon. TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. MacponaLp: From the time, 
when first among the free nations of the 
world, Poland heroically responded to the 
challenge of the Soviet-Nazi totali 
the Congress of the United States has been 
annually demonstrating its feelings of faith- 
ful friendship toward the Polish nation. 
Each year a special observance is being held 
in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate on May 3, in commemoration of 
Poland’s great Constitution of 1791. 

This Constitution incorporates enduring 
precepts of public policy and democracy. Its 
principles were rooted in the Pole’s love and 
attachment to freedom and independence. 
These principles lived in the hearts of many 
Polish generations. In times of national 
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well-being as well as in times of misfortune, 
they represented fountainhead of national 
consciousness, patriotism and ever-present 
readiness to make sacrifices for the common 
cause of freedom of all nations. 

As we approach May 3, free Poland’s na- 
tional holiday, I am taking the liberty of 
reminding you that this year marks the 
100th anniversary of the Polish January up- 
rising of 1863. There were other Polish up- 
risings against the Russian rule: The Kos- 
ciuszko uprising in 1794, the November 
uprising in 1831, the Warsaw uprising in 1944 
against the German occupation; but the 1863 
uprising against the Russian tyranny was the 
greatest, longest, and bloodiest uprising in 
the Polish history. The Polish patriots 
fought the Russian occupation army for over 
2 years. 

During the night of January 22, 1863, 
units of Polish insurgents attacked Russian 
garrisons in many localities and captured 
considerable amounts of arms and ammuni- 
tion. The movement spread to all parts of 
the country like a forest fire. In all Polish 
communities under Russian rule there were 
instantaneous uprisings. 

In the beginning, the Polish insurgents had 
some significant successes but when the Rus- 
sians brought into Poland 350,000 seasoned 
troops of the regular Russian Army—the fate 
of the uprising was sealed. 

On one side were well-equipped regular 
army units; on the other, the heroic in- 
surgent army, poorly equipped, having in- 
sufficient supplies and inadequate training. 
Despite these handicaps the brave insurgents 
achieved many successes over Russian Army 
regiments in over 1,000 battles and skir- 
mishes all over Poland. 

Over 20,000 Poles were killed in battles, 
thousands were captured, 600 leaders were 
executed by firing squads or hanged in pub- 
lic squares, the rest were sent to the mines 
in Siberia. 

The last leader of the uprising, Romuald 
Traugutt, and four of his assistants were 
hanged in the public square in Warsaw in 
view of the kneeling, praying, and weeping 
crowd of 25,000. 

The last detachment of Polish insurgents 
led by Rev. Dr. Brzoska was surrendered and 
wiped out in April 1865. 

The Russian Government ordered the so- 
called military pacification of the country. 
Thousands of Poles were arrested and de- 
ported to Siberia. Their property was con- 
fiscated. Polish language was banned from 
Offices and schools. The economy of Poland 
was destroyed. The sense of real mourning 
enveloped the entire nation. 

The Polish nation lost 250,000 of its best 
sons—the flower of its manhood—killed in 
battles, executed, and exiled to Siberia. 

United States at that time was in the 
throes of civil war and Europe was deaf to 
the cries of the martyred nation. 

The Polish people suffered a defeat in the 
fight for independence but the social re- 
forms put through by its leaders gave the 
Poles a strength and cohesion against which 
all attempts at denationalization were shat- 
tered. 


By paying tribute to the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Polish uprising of 1863 we are 
also paying tribute to Poland’s defenders of 
freedom for the past 1,000 years. 

The Polish American Congress representing 
over 7 million Americans of Polish ancestory 
expresses its fervent hope that you will see 
fit to participate in the observance sched- 
uled to take place on the floor of both 
Chambers of the Congress on the 3d of May, 
which day since 1791 is observed by all free 
Poles as Poland's national holiday. 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the proud 
and stouthearted people of Poland have 
always been restive under alien rule in 
their homeland. This was particularly 
true when they were forcibly held down 
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by callous and ruthless Russian gover- 
nors for more than a full century. By 
the year 1863 they had already endured 
the heavy yoke of the czarist regime, and 
now they were prepared to challenge the 
authority of their overlords by staging 
open rebellion against it. 

In January this momentous but abor- 
tive move started well and at first ap- 
peared going well for the Poles. As the 
rising spread to most of the country, 
Russians were caught unaware and thus 
seemed unable to bring matters under 
their control. At this stage of the fight- 
ing the Poles were certain of victory, but 
as the protracted fighting continued and 
as massive Russian reinforcements ar- 
rived in Poland, the Polish cause seemed 
doomed, for without effective and im- 
mediate outside aid the gallant and 
dauntless Poles could not withstand the 
full force of mighty Russia. Thus ended 
the most heroic attempt of the Polish 
people to get rid of their hated oppres- 
sors, 100 years ago. On the centenary 
observance of that important event all 
Poles can be proud of the fact that a 
century ago their forebears were as 
fully eager to regain their freedom and 
independence as the Polish people of to- 
day are praying for their freedom from 
Communist totalitarian tyranny. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on May 3 
we marked the 172d anniversary of one 
of the greatest events in the history of 
Poland, the proclamation of a new liberal 
constitution in 1791. 

The last decades of the 18th century 
were revolutionary times when many of 
our present democratic principles and 
institutions gained their first triumphs 
over the old order of autocratic rule. To 
the older tradition of British constitu- 
tional monarchy were added the turbu- 
lent French Republic and the young 
American democracy. Reforms were 
badly needed in Poland at that time, par- 
ticularly since the country’s internal 
weaknesses made it vulnerable to the ag- 
gressive designs of Russia. 

Over a 3-year period the constitutional 
reforms were hammered out of the con- 
flicting interests and attitudes of the 
various social groups. The result was a 
great liberal document which met the 
demand for stable government as well 
as the need for basic human rights and 
broader political representation. 

On May 3, 1791, King Stanislas Augus- 
tus, who had taken part in the secret 
negotiations, introduced the draft con- 
stitution in the Diet and urged its pas- 
sage. Most of the deputies favored the 
document, but a handful of reaction- 
aries staged a wild attempt to defeat it. 
After several tumultuous hours the con- 
stitution was passed amid great rejoic- 
ing 


This moment of triumph and its prom- 
ise for Poland’s future were both short 
lived. Catherine the Great, ruler of Im- 
perial Russia, did not enjoy the prospect 
of a strengthened Poland and resolved 
to complete the partition of the country 
begun in 1772. Conspiring with three 
Polish dignitaries who opposed the new 
constitution, she ordered the Russian 
armies to invade Poland on April 8, 1792. 

Deserted by the Prussians, who had 
promised to aid them, the small Polish 
army won three pitched battles but was 
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nonetheless unable to stop the advance 
of the Russian forces. After 3 months of 
fighting, Poland was defeated and the 
King was forced to abandon the consti- 
tution. This led to the dismemberment 
of Poland by Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia in 1793 and 1795. 

This great document was thus never 
given a chance to take root in the soil 
of political reality and grow into a liv- 
ing institution, as our American Consti- 
tution was able to do. Nevertheless, the 
Polish Constitution lives on as a testa- 
ment to the Poles’ longing for freedom 
and democracy, a desire which sadly to- 
day remains unfulfilled. On the occa- 
sion of Polish Constitution Day I join 
Poles everywhere in hoping that this in- 
alienable right of self-government may 
be restored to their homeland. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a spirit of liberalism in an oth- 
erwise dark period in the history of per- 
sonal freedoms, that is represented by 
the Polish Constitution drawn up in 1791 
and presented to the Polish people by 
an enlightened ruler. 

The 18th century alliance of Russia 
and Prussia had kept Poland as a vas- 
sal nation to these greater powers, but 
with the death of Frederick the Great 
in 1786, a rift developed between Russia 
and Prussia which allowed Polish na- 
tionalists to seize more authority for 
themselves. The names of three men 
stand out at this time for vigorous and 
capable leadership: Stanislaw Mala- 
chowski, Hugo Kollontaj, and Ignacy Po- 
tocki. Their united efforts helped in the 
raising of an army and the organiza- 
tion of an independent government. 
Diplomats were sent abroad to repre- 
sent the new Polish national movement, 
and a commission sat down to draft a 
new Constitution based on the liberal 
spirit prevailing among progressive po- 
litical circles at that time. 

It took a year for the new Constitu- 
tion to be drafted. As its liberal nature 
became known, part of the landed class- 
es, some looking more for personal pow- 
er rather than the national good, tried 
by all possible means to subvert at- 
tempts at the passing of this Constitu- 
tion through the national legislature— 
the Diet. For 2 years the proponents of 
this document waited for the opportu- 
nity to have it presented for approval 
and finally, on May 3, 1791, their chance 
came. The Constitution was quickly 
passed into law. The new Polish Con- 
stitution was inspired by the same cur- 
rent of 18th century liberalism that was 
behind our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Constitution as well as the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and the Citizen. This ray of liberalism 
in an otherwise benighted area found 
expression of a philosophy of govern- 
ment expressed in such terms as these: 

In human society all authority originates 
from the will of the Nation. In order there- 
fore that the integrity of the country, civil 
liberties and the order of society may be 
forever equally maintained, three powers 
should, and by virtue of the present law 
shall forever constitute the Government of 
the Polish Nation: these are, the legislative 
power vested in the assembled estates, the 
supreme authority vested in the King and 
guardianship, and the judicial power vested 
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in the jurisdictions established or to be 
established for that purpose.” 


This has the ring of our own Consti- 
tution, 

It is futile to speculate as to how dif- 
ferent the future would have been had 
the benefits of this constitution been 
granted to the people of Poland, and had 
such an enlightened government been 
allowed to grow. But the forces of re- 
action were too strong, both from with- 
out and within. Leaders of the dissi- 
dent Polish faction joined forces with 
the new ruler of Russia, Catherine the 
Great; the czarist troops invaded Poland 
from the east. While after the breakup 
of the Russo-Prussian alliance Prussia 
had allied herself with Poland, this 
proved an unstable relationship. When 
Poland asked for aid from Prussia to 
fight off the Russians, the Prussian King 
reneged on his promises, and actually 
joined with the Russians in again trying 
to divide Poland. A gallant Polish army 
held out for 3 months, but defeat at the 
hands of stronger forces was inevitable. 

When Poland fell victim to new parti- 
tion between Prussia and Russia, the 
amazing documentation of Polish con- 
stitutional liberties was cast aside. 

Yet the Polish people have always held 
out against foreign domination, keeping 
alive in their hearts that essential spark 
of liberty and national pride that always 
serves them so well. May it never be 
extinguished. 

The many thousands of Polish-Ameri- 
can citizens who reside in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District, the city of Philadel- 
phia, and throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania, have an inborn spirit of 
independence and unity that have been 
handed down by their ancestors from 
previous national struggles. 

They never have given up the fight 
for national independence for Poland; 
they never will until a free flag flies over 
her soil, free from domination by her 
communistic masters who hold only a 
temporary stewardship. Bound together 
with their people in the native land, the 
struggle for national independence will 
go on until the day when the leash will 
again be broken and the godless con- 
querers banished from the land. 

On this Polish Constitution Day, let 
us remember the struggles of these brave 
people in both war and peace to main- 
tain national integrity based on free- 
dom and equal rule for all citizens. Our 
best wishes should go to them in their 
never-ending efforts. 

Mr. MCINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of Poland has been one of unceas- 
ing struggle by its people for freedom 
and self-determination. Unprotected by 
any natural boundaries, it has for cen- 
turies past served as a battleground for 
warring powers and a prize for the 
victors. But despite this adversity, 
Poland has seen its days of glory. 

The 16th century saw the golden age 
of Poland when trade and education 
flourished; in 1791, its great constitu- 
tion came into being; and the interim of 
the two World Wars saw it again as an 
independent state, willing and able to 
take its place among the proud nations 
of the world. 

But, for each victory, there has been 
a corresponding period of despair as 
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Poland has been battered by the hammer 
of foreign oppression. And perhaps at 
no time has its plight been as severe as 
it has been since the last war. Poland, 
a once proud, vital, and ethnically 
strong nation, now lies pinned by the 
military heel of Russian communism. 

So today, as on every May 3, free Poles 
across the world are joined by their 
many friends in the commemoration of 
one of Poland’s most promising moments, 
the birth of its constitution in 1791. 

Americans in particular can identify 
themselves with Poland’s spirit of free- 
dom. At the time of our War of Inde- 
pendence, two great Polish patriots 
fought for us on our soil; and 2 years 
after the signing of our Constitution, 
Poland’s own came into being, as a beam 
of light in totalitarian darkness. Al- 
though almost immediately there fol- 
lowed recurring oppression and misery, 
that light has never been extinguished 
in the hearts of her people. And in her 
worst trials she now stands, her head is 
bloody, but unbowed, presenting a be- 
wildering problem to the Russian empire. 
Her people, their spirit high and in- 
vincible, have forced concession after 
concession from her master, while her 
brothers and friends in the free world 
continue to press for her liberation. We 
do not doubt that the sun will again rise 
over a free Poland, when her people can 
once more practice the national tradi- 


people's 
thoughts invariably turn back to the 
happier and hope- inspiring days of the 
past. This is particularly true of the 
people of Poland who, after all the suf- 
ferings they endured and untold sacri- 
fices they made during the last war, find 
themselves today once again enslaved in 
their homeland by a government con- 
trolled from Moscow. 

Today, on the 172d anniversary of the 
adoption of their first democratic Con- 
stitution, the Polish people turn their 
thoughts to those distant days, reflect 
upon the fine spirit embodied in that 
document, and commemorate its anni- 
versary as a national holiday. 

The adoption of that Constitution in 
1791 constitutes one of the brightest and 
most significant landmarks in Poland’s 
entire political history. The event oc- 
curred at a time when nearly all of the 
nation was being parceled out among 
the three monarchs of Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia. On the eve of such impend- 
ing dangers a small band of Polish patri- 
ots drew up and presented the people of 
Poland a democratic and liberal docu- 
ment. 

The Constitution made Poland a con- 
stitutional monarchy with a responsible 
cabinet form of government. Many old 
class distinctions and privileges were 
wiped out, and the government was 
strengthened by bringing the peasantry 
under the protection of the law. What 
is perhaps more significant for those 
days and for that part of the world was 
the fact that this Constitution guaran- 
teed religious freedom. 

In this and in many other ways, the 
Polish Constitution of May 3d was in 
the forefront of democracy’s advance 
into central and eastern Europe. 
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In commemorating the 172d anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Polish Con- 
stitution, we are paying due respect to 
the memory of patriotic Polish leaders 
who drew up that Constitution, and we 
are also expressing our admiration for all 
Poles who hold high the liberal and 
democratic principles embodied in that 
Constitution. 

At this time I insert into the RECORD 
a letter and an article pertaining to 
Polish Constitution Day, as follows: 


POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1963. 
Hon. Apam C. POWELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PoweELL: From the time, 
when first among the free nations of the 
world Poland heroically responded to the 
challenge of the Soviet-Nazi totalitarianism, 
the Congress of the United States has been 
annually demonstrating its feeling of faith- 
ful friendship toward the Polish nation. 
Each year a special observance is being held 
in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate on May 3, in commemoration of 
Poland's great constitution of 1791. 

This constitution incorporates enduring 
precepts of public policy and democracy. Its 
principles were rooted in the Pole's love and 
attachment to freedom and independence. 
These principles lived in the hearts of many 
Polish generations. In times of national 
well-being as well as in times of misfortune, 
they represented fountainhead of national 
consciousness, patriotism, and everpresent 
readiness to make sacrifices for the com- 
mon cause of freedom of all nations. 

As we approach May 3d, free Poland’s 
national holiday, Iam taking the liberty of 
reminding you that this year mark’s the 
100th anniversary of the Polish January up- 
rising of 1863. There were other Polish up- 
rising against the Russian rule—the Kos- 
cluszko uprising in 1794, the November 
uprising in 1831, the Warsaw uprising in 
1944 against the German occupation, but 
the 1863 uprising against the Russian tyr- 
anny was the greatest, longest, and bloodiest 
uprising in the Polish history. The Polish 
patriots fought the Russian occupation army 
for over 2 years. 

During the night of January 22, 1863, units 
of the Polish insurgents attacked Russian 
garrisons in many localities and captured 
considerable amounts of arms and ammuni- 
tion. The movement spread to all parts of 
the country like a forest fire. In all Polish 
communities under Russian rule there were 
instantaneous uprisings. 

In the beginning the Polish insurgents 
had some significant successes but when the 
Russians brought into Poland 350,000 sea- 
soned troops of the Regular Russian Army, 
the fate of the uprising was sealed, 

On one side were well equipped regular 
army units, on the other the heroic insur- 
gent army poorly equipped, having insuffi- 
cient supplies and inadequate training. Des- 
pite these handicaps the brave insurgents 
achieved many successes over Russian Army 
regiments in over 1,000 battles and skirm- 
ishes all over Poland, 

Over 20,000 Poles were killed in battles, 
thousands were captured, 600 leaders were 
executed by firing squads or hanged in public 
squares, the rest were sent to the mines in 
Siberia. 

The last leader of the uprising, Romuald 
Traugutt and four of his assistants were 
hanged in the public square in Warsaw in 
view of the kneeling, praying, and weeping 
crowd of 25,000. 

The last detachment of Polish insurgents 
led by Reverend Brzoska was surrendered and 
py z out in April 1865. 

Russian Government ordered the so- 
calles military pacification of the country. 
Thousands of Poles were arrested and de- 
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ported to Siberia. Their property was con- 
fiscated. Polish language was banned from 
offices and schools. The economy of Poland 
was destroyed. The sense of real mourning 
enveloped the entire nation. 

The Polish nation lost 250 thousand of its 
best sons, the flower of its manhood, killed 
in battles, executed and exiled to Siberia. 

United States at that time was in the 
throes of civil war and Europe was deaf to 
the cries of the martyred nation. 

The Polish people suffered a defeat in the 
fight for independence but the social re- 
forms put through by its leaders gave the 
Poles a strength and cohesion against which 
all attempts at denationalization were 
shattered. 

By paying tribute to the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Polish uprising of 1863 we are 
also paying tribute to Poland’s defenders of 
freedom for the past 1,000 years. 

The Polish American Congress represent- 
ing over 7 million Americans of Polish an- 
cestry expresses its fervent hope that you will 
see fit to participate in the observance 
scheduled to take place on the floor of both 
chambers of the Congress on the 3d of May 
which day since 1791 is observed by all free 
Poles as Poland’s national holiday. 

I take the liberty to enclose for your 
attention a leaflet explaining in a few words 
the meaning of the Polish Constitution of 
1791. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES BURKE, 
Washington Representative, 
Polish American Congress, Inc. 


May 3: THE POLISH NATIONAL HOLIDAY 

On May 3, Poles everywhere and citizens 
of Polish origin in many countries celebrate 
a Polish national holiday, the Polish 3d of 
May Constitution Day. 

In the United States, wherever Americans 
of Polish descent live, in cities and towns 
from coast to coast, this holiday is observed 
with appropriate exercises throughout the 
month of May, to pay tribute to the Polish 
nation and to remind fellow Americans that 
Poland was one of the first pioneers of lib- 
eralism in Europe. 

It was on May 3 in 1791, barely 2 years 
after the adoption of its Constitution by the 
United States in 1789, that Poland, without 
a bloody revolution or even without a dis- 
order, succeeded in reforming her public life 
and in eradicating her internal decline. But 
this great rebirth and assertion of di 
came to the Poles too late, and did not fore- 
stall the third partition of Poland in 1796 
by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

POLAND PIONEERED LIBERALISM IN EUROPE 

The greatness of the May 3 Polish Con- 
stitution consisted in the fact that it elimi- 
nated with one stroke the most fundamental 
weaknesses of the Polish parliamentary and 
social system. The Poles raised this great 
moment in their history to the forefront of 
their tradition rather than any one of their 
anniversaries of glorious victories or heroic 
revolutions. 

We Americans who have been reared in the 
principle given us as a birthright by the 
founders of our great Republic, the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people in the state, 
which is the primary postulate in the 1791 
Polish Constitution, can see how this truism 
cut off the Poles and the Polish political 
tradition completely from both the Germans 
and the Russians, who have been reared in 
the principle of state, and not national sov- 
ereignty. 

The light of liberalism coming from Poland 
was then as it has been throughout the years 
that followed and even onto today, a threat 
to tyranny and absolutism in Russia and 
Germany. In 1795, Russian and Prussian 
soldiers were sent to Poland to partition and 
rape her. In 1939, Russian and Prussian sol- 
diers met again on Polish soil, as the abso- 
lute totalitarianism systems of nazism and 
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communism again felt the danger of true 
liberalism coming from Poland just as in 
1791. 

In the Polish 3d of May Constitution this 
liberalism was formulated in these words: 
“All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and object 
being the preservation and integrity of the 
state, the civil liberty and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation.” 

AMERICAN AND POLISH CONSTITUTIONS 
SIMILARLY INSPIRED 

The philosophy of government discernible 

t the 3d of May Polish Constitu- 

tion leads one to believe that the American 

people and the Polish people had each drawn 

inspiration for their respective constitutions 
from the same source. 

Meditation on the anniversary of May 3 
deepens the faith and heightens the courage 
of every Pole and of every American of Polish 
origin. It reminds all Americans of Poland's 
destiny in the history of mankind, and 
prophesies the ultimate triumph of justice, 
even though Poland once more has been de- 
prived of her independence, sovereignty, and 
her territory by one of our victorious allies, 
Soviet Russia, with the consent of other 
United Nations. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with those who have paid 
tribute to the great Polish Constitution 
of 1791, Polish Constitution Day being 
properly observed on May 3, and to call 
attention once again to those enduring 
precepts of democracy that prompted 
the Polish Constitution, precepts which 
had just 2 years earlier prompted our 
own Constitution of the United States. 

During the intervening years, Mr. 
Speaker, fate has not treated Poland and 
the United States with equal favor, and 
Poland has from time to time been and 
is now subjected to the tyrant’s hand. 
Throughout, however, the spirit of lib- 
erty has remained alive in Poland, and 
is deeply instilled in the hearts and 
minds of Poles wherever they live. 

I know that the occasion of Constitu- 
tion Day heightens the courage of every 
Pole, and all freedom-loving people, to 
look to the ultimate triumph of freedom 
and justice, when, as the Polish Consti- 
tution of 1791 so aptly puts it: 

All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
and object being the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the state, the civil liberty and 
the good order of society, on a equal scale 
and on a lasting foundation. 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
month marks the commemoration of a 
day sacred to the heart of every free 
Pole. This is the anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791; a constitu- 
tion that incorporates enduring con- 
cepts of democracy, and principles rooted 
in the Polish love and attachment to 
freedom and independence. 

These principles are still living in the 
hearts of Polish people wherever they 
may happen to be. In times of national 
well-being, as in times of crisis, these 
principles have served as the fountain- 
head of national consciousness and 
patriotism; as an ever-present readi- 
ness to make sacrifices to the common 
cause of freedom. We have only to look 
to recent times in the Nazi tyranny to 
witness the heroic defense of these high 
principles. 
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The year 1963 is doubly significant to 
every Pole. Not only is it the anniver- 
sary of the Polish constitution, it is also 
the 100th anniversary of the Polish Jan- 
uary uprising of 1863. There were other 
Polish revolts against the Russian rule, 
such as the Kosciuszko revolt in 1794 
and the Warsaw ghetto uprising against 
the Germans in 1944, but the 1863 re- 
bellion against Russian tyranny was the 
greatest, longest, and bloodiest uprising 
in Polish history. For a period of 2 
years, gallant, fearless, patriots fought 
the Russian occupation. 

It began on the night of January 22, 
1863 and spread over Poland with the 
rapidity of a raging forest fire. It was 
only when the ruthless Russians brought 
in 350,000 seasoned troops of the regular 
Russian Army that the fate of the up- 
rising was sealed. Yet, these brave 
Poles fought on until they were literally 
ground to the earth. 

In the course of the 2 bloody years, 
20,000 Poles were killed in battle, thou- 
sands captured, and hundeds of their 
leaders executed or sent to Siberian salt 
mines. When the last leader of the 
revolt, Romuold Traugutt, and four as- 
sistants were hanged in the Warsaw 
public square, 25,000 of his fellow 
countrymen openly wept. 

To the Poles, however, their cause was 
not defeated. Their fight against ruth- 
less oppression continues to this day, for 
in the heart of every Pole is a spirit 
which cannot be bridled, a light which 
will not be put out. May it ever be so 
and may the bravery of the Polish people 
never be forgotten. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
are today saluting Poland, and in so do- 
ing, we remember the efforts of her peo- 
ple throughout their country’s history in 
its ceaseless fight for freedom and demo- 
cratic government. That they are aware 
of every opportunity to strike a blow for 
freedom can be observed in reviewing 
briefly the events we are commemorating 
at this time. 

Since the early 1700’s Poland was only 
part of a nation—caught between Rus- 
sia and Prussia. Her territory too 
strategic to be allowed much independ- 
ence of action; she found herself a buffer 
between Russian and Prussian power. 
However, as will happen with allies, 
trouble developed between those two with 
the death of the Prussian Emperor, 
Frederick the Great. While Russia and 
Austria were busy fighting Turkey, Prus- 
sia wooed the Poles and gave them en- 
couragement in breaking away from 
Russian control. 

The ideological climate created by 
18th century liberalism and especially by 
the American and French Revolutions 
was felt in Poland by her liberal King, 
Stanislas Augustus, and the other re- 
formers. With lessened pressure from 
her stronger neighbors, the Polish Par- 
liament was called together in 1788 and 
set about to institute, among other 
things, constitutional reform. It should 
have been a time of quick action, but the 
tempo of change was very slow because 
many of the new and liberal ideas which 
were put forth caused heated political 
argument, especially among the military 
landowning class. It was only after 3 
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years of debate and inaction that the 
reforming party finally pushed through 
a constitution that, when read even to- 
day, shows to be a masterful blend of 
liberalism and conservatism, in which 
the King was ruler, but the form of gov- 
ernment was democratic. 

What did this Constitution offer to the 
people of Poland? It offered them lib- 
erty and independence, with respect for 
the law, for the person, and for property. 
It was brought forth, not with the shed- 
ding of blood as in France, but through 
the courage, foresight, and patriotism of 
a few dedicated and persistent men. The 
Constitution of 1791 was, fundamentally, 
an attempt to do away with the medieval 
and outmoded system of government 
used by outside influences to keep the 
country weak and divided, and to re- 
place it with a modern constitutional 
monarchy, somewhat like that in Eng- 
land. It was as President George Wash- 
ington wrote to a friend: 

Poland appears to have made large and 
unexpected strides towards liberty, which if 
true, reflects great honor on the present King 
who seems to have been the principal pro- 
moter of the business, 


But too much time was taken in the 
drafting and promulgating of this cove- 
nant of Polish liberty; there was too 
little time to gain the necessary internal 
political and economic stability to put 
the reforms into effect. Catherine the 
Great was now Empress of Russia, and 
to have Poland weak was important to 
her foreign policy. Furthermore, such 
liberalism as was now moving through 
that country could not be allowed into 
Russia. Once her war with the Turks 
was finished, Russia invaded, set on driv- 
ing out the Polish reformers, the 
Jacobins of Warsaw, to destroy the 
Constitution of 1791, and, in league with 
some of the dissident elements of the 
landowning class in Poland, to break the 
new will for independence within the 
country. With a superior military force 
they were successful, especially when 
Prussia, who had pledged to defend Po- 
land, backed down, sided again with 
Russia. The two of them set about to 
partition Poland anew, and the liberal 
Constitution and the personal freedoms 
of the Polish people were again thrown 
to the winds. 

What the Constitution stood for has 
not been forgotten, however. We salute 
its spirit today, and we also salute the 
memory of those farsighted and clear- 
thinking men who sponsored that docu- 
ment of citizens’ rights 172 years ago. 
What they initiated then captured a 
spirit inherent in the Polish people which 
cannot be driven out, a spirit of inde- 
pendence and freedom sought after and 
fought for so bravely and for so long, 
but enjoyed for such a short while. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on the 172d 
anniversary of Poland’s first democratic 
and liberal constitution, I am happy to 
salute the Polish people in America and 
abroad. In 1791 the Polish Diet enact- 
ed this historic document by unanimous 
vote, thus bringing about basic political, 
social, and educational reforms, and 
strengthened the Polish state. That this 
constitution was approved without vio- 
lence and without bloodshed is evidenced 
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of the statesmanship of Polish leaders, 
who were inspired by the ideals of the 
American Declaration of Independence 
and the French Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and Citizen. 

At a time when the Polish people are 
unable to enjoy the rights for which their 
ancestors struggled, it is particularly fit- 
ting that we pause to pay homage to this 
great symbol of 18th century liberalism. 
In so doing, we pay homage to the love 
for freedom and independence which the 
present Communist Government of Po- 
land has been unable to eradicate. The 
spirit of the 3d of May Constitution lives 
on, and the whole free world is com- 
mitted to its fulfillment. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in commemorating 
free Poland's national holiday. The 3d 
of May is comparable to our Fourth of 
July, and, like ourselves, the Poles on 
their greatest national holiday do not 
honor a single hero or a single victory 
but rather the spirit which has tran- 
scended all their glory and greatness. 
Names such as Kosciuszko, Pulaski, 
Chopin and Paderewski refiect this 
Polish spirit under which men freely 
abandon their personal careers, whether 
they be military or musical, and dedicate 
themselves completely to the battle for 
freedom. 

The Polish spirit has moved the Polish 
people to valiant deeds in defense of their 
freedom and independence. One of the 
great wonders in the history of Western 
civilization is the durability of Poland 
for both man and Nature have seemed 
to militate against Poland’s survival. 
Caught between Germany and Russia, 
Poland’s territory has been a perennial 
battleground for envious armies and the 
Polish people have long been threatened 
with extinction. Nowhere in eastern 
Europe has nationalism been so cruelly 
and continually oppressed, yet nowhere 
in eastern Europe has the flame of lib- 
erty burned brighter. 

We cannot help but admire and re- 
spect such a people and our admiration 
is constantly reaffirmed through our daily 
associations with the best of the Polish 
spirit among our own Americans. On 
this day especially we recall that the 
Polish Constitution followed our own by 
only a few years and that both were in- 
spired by similar movements of liberal- 
ism designed to elevate man’s position, 
Thus we read in article five of the Polish 
Constitution: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty, and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on lasting 
foundation. 


It is this very will of the Polish people 
that is being violated today in their 
homeland. It is this will of the Polish 
people that we commemorate today as 
we share in honoring Polish Constitution 
Day. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, May 
3, was the national holiday of Poland. 
It is a day of which we should all take 
note, not only because of our Polish 
friends and neighbors, but because it is 
an important symbol for free men 
throughout the world. This year the 
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celebration is particularly important be- 
cause it marks the 100th anniversary of 
the Polish January uprising of 1863. On 
that occasion the Poles revolted against 
Russian tyranny in the greatest, longest 
and bloodiest uprising in the Polish 
history. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, and 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I would like to have included at 
this point in the Record a letter to me 
from Charles Burke of the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress, Inc., and a leaflet explain- 
ing the significance of the Polish Na- 
tional Holiday. 

The letter and article follows: 

POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1963. 
Hon. RICHARD E. LANKFORD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. LANKFORD: From the time, 
when first among the free nations of the 
world, Poland heroically responded to the 
challenge of the Soviet-Nazi totalitarianism, 
the Congress of the United States has been 
annually demonstrating its feelings of faith- 
ful friendship toward the Polish nation. 
Each year a special observance is being held 
in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate on May 3, in commemoration of Po- 
land’s great constitution of 1791. 

This constitution incorporates enduring 
precepts of public policy and democracy. 
Its principles were rooted in the Pole’s love 
and attachment to freedom and independ- 
ence. These principles lived in the hearts 
of many Polish generations. In times of 
national well-being as well as in times of 
misfortune, they represented fountainhead 
of national consciousness, patriotism and 
ever-present readiness to make sacrifices for 
the common cause of freedom of all nations. 

As we approach May 3, free Poland’s na- 
tional holiday, I am taking the liberty of 
reminding you that this year marks the 
100th anniversary of the Polish January 
uprising of 1863. There were other Polish up- 
risings against the Russian rule—the Kosci- 
uszko uprising in 1794, the November up- 
rising in 1831, the Warsaw uprising in 1944 
against the German occupation, but the 1863 
uprising against the Russian tyranny was the 
greatest, longest, and bloodiest uprising in 
the Polish history. The Polish patriots 
fought the Russian occupation army for 
over 2 years. 

During the night of January 22, 1863, units 
of Polish insurgents attacked Russian garri- 
sons in many localities and captured con- 
siderable amounts of arms and ammunition. 
The movement spread to all parts of the 
country like a forest fire. In all Polish 
communities under Russian rule there were 
instantaneous uprisings. 

In the beginning the Polish insurgents had 
some significant successes but when the Rus- 
sians brought into Poland 350,000 seasoned 
troops of the regular Russian Army, the fate 
of the uprising was sealed. 

On one side were well-equipped regular 
army units, on the other the heroic insurgent 
army poorly equipped, having insufficient 
supplies and inadequate training. Despite 
these handicaps the brave insurgents 
achieved many successes over Russian army 
regiments in over 1,000 battles and skir- 
mishes all over Poland. 

Over 20,000 Poles were killed in battles, 
thousands were captured, 600 leaders were 
executed by firing squads or hanged in pub- 
lic squares, the rest were sent to the mines 
in Siberia. 

The last leader of the uprising, Romuald 
Traugutt, and four of his assistants were 
hanged in the public square in Warsaw in 
view of the kneeling, praying, and weeping 
crowd of 25,000. 
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The last detachment of Polish insurgents 
led by Reverend Brzoska was surrendered and 
wiped out in April 1865. 

The Russian Government ordered the so- 
called military pacification of the country. 
Thousands of Poles were arrested and de- 
ported to Siberia. Their property was con- 
fiscated. Polish language was banned from 
offices and schools, The economy of Poland 
was destroyed. The sense of real mourning 
enveloped the entire nation. 

The Polish nation lost 250,000 of its best 
sons, the flower of its manhood, killed in 
battles, executed and exiled to Siberia. 

United States at that time was in the 
throes of civil war and Europe was deaf to 
the cries of the martyred nation. 

The Polish people suffered a defeat in the 
fight for independence but the social reform 
put through by its leaders gave the Poles a 
strength and cohesion against which all at- 
tempts at denationalization were shattered. 

By paying tribute to the 100th anniversary 
of the Polish uprising of 1863 we are also 
paying tribute to Poland’s defenders of free- 
dom for the past 1,000 years. 

The Polish American Congress representing 
over 7 million Americans of Polish ancestry 
expresses its fervent hope that you will see 
fit to participate in the observance scheduled 
to take place on the floor of both Chambers 
of the Congress on the 3d of May which day 
since 1791 is observed by all free Poles as 
Poland’s national holiday. 

I take the liberty to enclose for your atten- 
tion a leaflet explaining in a few words the 
meaning of the Polish Constitution of 1791. 

Respectfully yours, 
BURKE, 
Washington ‘Representative, Polish 
American Congress, Ine. 


May 3: Tse POLISH NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


On May 8, Poles everywhere and Citizens 
of Polish origin in many countries celebrate 
a Polish national holiday, the Polish 3d of 
May Constitution Day. 

In the United States, wherever Americans 
of Polish descent live, in cities and towns 
from coast to coast, this holiday is observed 
with appropriate exercises throughout the 
month of May, to pay tribute to the Polish 
Nation and to remind fellow Americans that 
Poland was one of the first pioneers of liber- 
alism in Europe. 

It was on May 3 in 1791, barely 2 years 
after the adoption of its Constitution by the 
United States in 1789, that Poland without a 
bloody revolution or even without a disorder 
succeeded in reforming her public life and in 
eradicating her internal decline. But this 
great rebirth and assertion of democracy 
came to the Poles too late, and did not fore- 
stall the third partition of Poland in 1795 
by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 


POLAND PIONEERED LIBERALISM IN EUROPE 


The greatness of the May 3d Polish Con- 
stitution consisted in the fact that it elimi- 
nated with one stroke the most fundamental 
weaknesses of the Polish parliamentary and 
social system. The Poles raised this great 
moment in their history to the forefront of 
their tradition rather than any one of their 
anniversaries of glorious victories or heroic 
revolutions. 

We Americans who have been reared in the 
principle given us as a birthright by the 
founders of our great Republic, the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people in the state, 
which is the p: postulate in the 1791 
Polish Constitution, can see how this truism 
cut off the Poles and the Polish political 
tradition completely from both the Germans 
and the Russians, who have been reared in 
the principle of state, and not national, 
sovereignty. 

The light of liberalism coming from 
Poland was then as it has been throughout 
the years that followed and even unto today, 
a threat to tyranny and absolutism in Russia 
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and Germany. In 1795, Russian and Prus- 
sian soldiers were sent to Poland to partition 
and rape her. In 1939, Russian and Prus- 
sian soldiers met again on Polish soil, as the 
absolute totalitarianism systems of nazism 
and communism again felt the danger of true 
Uberalism coming from Poland just as in 
1791. 

In the Polish 3d of May Constitution this 
liberalism was formulated in these words: 
“All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and object 
being the preservation and integrity of the 
state, the civil liberty, and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a last- 
ing foundation.” 

AMERICAN AND POLISH CONSTITUTIONS 
SIMILARLY INSPIRED 

The philosophy of government discernible 
throughout the 3d of May Polish Constitu- 
tion leads one to believe that the American 
people and the Polish people had each drawn 
inspiration for their respective constitutions 
from the same source. 

Mediation on the anniversary of May 3 


of Polish > It reminds all Americans 
of Poland’s destiny in the history of man- 


sovereignty, and her territory by one of our 
victorious allies, Soviet Russia, with the con- 
sent of other United Nations. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, recent 


them to relative oblivion. This is true 
in the case of certain events in Polish 
history. We are so keenly concerned 
with the present unfortunate fate of the 
Polish people, that we sometimes think 
of Poland today only in terms of a large 
Communist concentration camp behind 
the Iron Curtain, almost sealed off from 
the free world. 

But there were greater and brighter 
aspects in Polish history which should 
not be ignored and forgotten. Great 
names and lasting achievements abound 
in the annals of Poland. Poles made 
their signal contributions to our War of 
Independence through the distinguished 
services of Thaddeus Kosciusko and 
Casimir Pulaski. Besides being gallant 
and dauntless fighters for freedom, Poles 
have also shown great talents in many 
other walks of life. By their Constitution 
of May 3, 1791, they proved to be pio- 
neers of political reform in eastern 
Europe. That Constitution became a 
great landmark in Poland’s history, and 
tomorrow marks its 172d anniversary. 

The significance of that document is 
sometimes overlooked because before. it 
was put into full force, Poland was in- 
vaded and lost her independent existence. 
The real importance of that Constitu- 
tion, however, lay in the attempt of its 
framers to introduce a responsible cabi- 
net type of government in that part of 
Europe. Monarchical authority was con- 
siderably curtailed, and that of the peo- 
ples’ representatives was enhanced. The 
Polish peasantry was relieved from the 
arbitrary authority of local landlords 
and was placed under the protection of 
the law. Even more significant than any 
of these changes was the guarantee of 
religious freedom. Unfortunately these 
rights and freedoms have been lost to 
the Poles since those distant days, except 
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for the relatively happy period of Polish 
independence in the two decades follow- 
ing World War I. 

On this 172d anniversary of the pro- 
mulgation and adoption of that liberal 
and democratic Constitution, I gladly 
join all Americans of Polish ancestry and 
birth in hoping that soon the people of 
Poland will again regain freedom in their 
homeland. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the 3d day 
of May is a date that lives in the hearts 
of Polish people everywhere. It is a date 
of reverence and of hope. It was on this 
date in 1791, just 2 months after the 
first Congress of the United States had 
adjourned sine die, that the people of 
Poland adopted their great constitution, 
transforming their country to a land of 
personal freedom under a constitutional 
monarch. This significant development 
gave to the people freedom to practice 
their own religion and did away with dis- 
tinetions among the classes, 

It is not difficult to visualize the sym- 
pathetic reaction accorded to this pro- 
gressive step by the American Congress 
at that time. Today, we in the Congress 
are equally conscious of the eternal 
struggle for freedom. We also still re- 
member the magnificent contributions to 
our cause made by Kosciuszko and Pu- 
laski. Our hearts go out to those brave 
Poles who are today under the domina- 
tion of Communist Russia. We join with 
the millions of Poles who have adopted 
our country and who have done so much 
to make the United States the great na- 
tion it is. 

Mr. Speaker, it is our fervent hope 
that some day in the not too distant fu- 
ture these brave people, wherever they 
may be throughout the world, in their 
homeland or abroad, may once again cel- 
ebrate without foreign restraint this 
cherished date in their long history. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, today 
we remember and do honor to a handful 
of liberal-minded, farsighted men, un- 
der the leadership of an enlightened 
King. One hundred and seventy-two 
years ago they brought forth a plan that 
had long received their attention, the 
drafting of a liberal constitution of citi- 
zens’ rights for the people of Poland. 
This was a documentation of personal 
rights and obligations of the Polish peo- 
ple, sweeping in its reforms, democratic 
in its approach, but doomed to failure, 
not because of a lack of dedication to the 
cause of personal freedom among the 
majority of the Polish people, but due to 
the geographic location of the country 
and the conditions prevailing across her 
borders. 

Long had Poland been the victim of 
her stronger neighbors, Russia and Prus- 
sia, both of whom used her as a buffer to 
their own military might, as well as a 
sphere of compensation for gains by the 
other on battlefields elsewhere. How- 
ever, when Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia died in 1786, relationships between 
Russia and Prussia deteriorated. Rus- 
sia became involved in a war with Tur- 
key. This involvement drew their atten- 
tion from the Polish problem, giving the 
leaders of that country sufficient se- 
curity to embark on a reform of the con- 
stitution, to bring it into line with the 
liberal thinking then current in western 
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Europe as manifested in the American 
Declaration of Independence and Con- 
stitution, and the stirrings of the French 
Revolution. A meeting of the Polish 
Parliament was called in 1788 to set 
about drafting these constitutional re- 
forms, and the patriotic liberals, with 
the encouragement of King Stanislas, 
were hopeful that their propositions 
would be given immediate and careful 
consideration. 

However, as so often happens when the 
forces of change meet the forces of reac- 
tion, progress was considerably slowed. 
While Russian attention was diverted 
elsewhere, the urgency was immediate 
to set up, enact, and put into operation 
those political reforms necessary to 
stabilize the government and win united 
support for its policies. This was not 
the case, and the discussions dragged on 
with opposition to liberalism and mod- 
eration being led by the military and 
landowning aristocracy. Yet, with pa- 
tience and awareness of every oppor- 
tunity offered for progress, it. still took 
until May 1791 before events were such 
that the proposed constitution was 
placed before the Parliament for ratifica- 
tion and, on May 4 of that year, was 
made the law of the land. 

It was a great document and was re- 
ceived with much joy by the average 
citizen. It transformed Poland into a 
hereditary limited monarchy, with bien- 
nial parliaments and ministerial respon- 
sibility: The liberum veto, in which each 
member of the Parliament could veto 
any action individually and the so- 
called free election of kings, which had 
opened Poland to outside intrigue and 
pressure, were abolished. The executive 
was strengthened, class distinction cur- 
tailed, local community autonomy and 
representation allowed, land reform 
pressed for, religious toleration estab- 
lished, and the groundwork laid for the 
abolition of serfdom. Considering the 
time, and the outside pressures present, 
this constitution was, and still is when 
re-read today, a remarkable document in 
content and accomplishment. 

Those outside pressures could not be 
denied, especially as the time of inde- 
pendent action for Poland had run out. 
Russia’s war with Turkey had ended, 
Catherine the Great was Empress, and 
liberty and dignity for the average Rus- 
sian was nonexistent. Neither could 
Russia allow the continued existence of 
a border country that was offering these 
very freedoms to their own people. 
Malcontents of the Polish aristocracy 
joined in an appeal to Catherine for aid 
in driving the reformers out and she 
accepted with alacrity. Poland was in- 
vaded and, within 3 months, due to far 
superior force and no outside help, the 
patriots were defeated, their constitu- 
tional dreams shattered, and their con- 
stitution abrogated. 

Yet their spirit of defiance lived on, 
passed from patriot to patriot's son, and 
this spirit still lives today in Poland. As 
with ourselves, freedom of the individual 
under God and the rule of law are con- 
sidered inalienable rights to be achieved 
at all costs by the Polish people. In re- 
membering their manifesto to those 
liberties as framed in the constitutional 
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reforms of 1791, let us salute all those 
who sacrificed so much for what all of 
us hold so dear. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr, Speaker, the un- 
happy Poles have had their ups and 
downs in their long and eventful history. 
Their annals are full of glorious deeds 
and sad tragedies. And the Constitu- 
tion of May 3, 1791, marks a glorious day 
in Poland’s political history. 

Late in the 18th century Poland was 
prey to her greedy neighbors. In 1772 
she had already lost considerable terri- 
tory to Austria, Prussia, and Russia by 
the first partition. Poland herself was 
not strong enough to prevent that tragic 
event. Her weakness and helplessness 
had become too obvious to the Poles 
themselves, and many enlightened pa- 
triots among them had been trying to 
devise means whereby the country’s 
governmental structure would be im- 
proved and strengthened by the solid 
support of the populace. As early as 
1788 a committee was formed for the 
specific purpose of drafting a constitu- 
tion. The completion of this exacting 
task took a long time, but when com- 
pleted early in 1791, it was regarded as 
the crowning achievement of a band of 
liberal, wise, and patriotic statesmen. 

That historic Constitution as adopted 
on May 3, 1791, was an epoch- 
document, a great landmark in Poland’s 
history. The governmental machinery 
was modernized and brought up to date 
by the inclusion of many liberal and pro- 
gressive features. The King’s authority 
was limited, though he still retained 
many of the prerogatives of his position. 
His executive power was to be shared 
with a council of six “guardians of the 
laws,” made up of the primate and the 
heads of five departments. This council 
may be regarded as the forerunner of 
cabinet government in that country. 
Roman Catholicism remained the official 
religion of the country, but the regime 
was tolerant of other sects. The nobles 
lost some of these privileges formerly 
reserved to noblemen. Agreements 
signed between peasants and their land- 
lords came within the purview of the law. 
In short, by the Constitution of May 3, 
Poland moved from unlimited autocracy 
to a limited monarchy. In its day this 
change was considered a startling and 
phenomenal advance, especially when ac- 
complished without bloodshed. It was 
the most advanced governmental reform 
yet carried out in any country in central 
and eastern Europe. 

We all know too well what followed the 
adoption of this liberal Constitution. 
Poland's enemies, fearing that the birth 
of her liberal ideas might spread to their 
lands, made war on Poland. Before the 
Constitution was put into force, Poland 
found herself under attack. Against the 
superior forces of her morta] enemies she 
could not long resist. In the end she lost 
out. The second partition followed in 
1793. The Constitution of May became a 
dead, defunct document. Soon after that 
Poland was no more; she was again par- 
celed out among her three powerful 
neighbors, and thenceforth for more than 
100 years Poland lived only in the hearts 
and minds of suffering Poles. But they 
never gave up the hope of regaining their 
national independence and reviving the 
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spirit of the Constitution of May. From 
then on, from the time of the adoption 
of that Constitution on May 3, that day 
has become a Polish national holiday. I 
am indeed happy to join all patriotic 
Poles in the observance of that great holi- 
day, the Polish Constitution Day. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, from the 
time, when first among the free nations 
of the world, Poland heroically responded 
to the challenge of the Soviet-Nazi 
totalitarianism, the Congress of the 
United States has annually demon- 
strated its feelings of faithful friendship 
toward the Polish nation. It is appro- 
priate indeed, that we should at this time 
take special note of the commemoration 
of Poland’s great constitution of 1791. 
Representing a district that boasts of 
many American citizens of Polish 
descent, I am proud to join in this im- 
portant observance, 

This constitution incorporates endur- 
ing precepts of public policy and democ- 
racy. Its principles were rooted in the 
Pole’s love and attachment to freedom 
and independence, and these principles 
lived in the hearts of many Polish gen- 
erations. In times of national well-being 
as well as in times of misfortune, they 
represented fountainhead of national 
consciousness, patriotism and ever-pres- 
ent readiness to make sacrifices for the 
common cause of freedom of all nations. 

It is fitting, indeed, that we should 
continue to pay warm tribute to Poland’s 
defenders of freedom for the past thou- 
sand years and those who carry on the 
fight of today. 

Meditation on the anniversary of May 
3 deepens the faith and heightens the 
courage of every Pole and of every 
American of Polish origin. It reminds 
all Americans of Poland’s destiny in the 
history of mankind, and prophesies the 
ultimate triumph of justice, even 
though Poland once more has been de- 
prived of her independence, sovereignty, 
and her territory. Curtains, walls, and 
propaganda will never extinguish the 
light of freedom in Poland. 

Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, today 
is a day that all freedom-loving peoples 
take special note of—the Polish national 
holiday. This year, perhaps with even 
greater emphasis than in previous years, 
we are especially reminded of the brav- 
ery of the Polish people for this is the 
100th anniversary of the Polish January 
uprising of 1863. There were other up- 
risings against the Russian rule, of 
course. The one most recently in our 
memories was the Warsaw uprising in 
1944 against the German occupation, 
But the 1863 uprising against the Rus- 
sian terror was the greatest, longest and 
bloodiest uprising in Poland’s history. 
The Polish patriots fought the Russian 
occupation army for more than 2 years. 
Although in the beginning the Polish in- 
surgents had some significant success, 
the uprising was doomed when the Rus- 
sians brought into Poland 350,000 sea- 
soned troops of the regular Russian 
army. 

The brave insurgents fought Russian 
army regiments in more than 1,000 bat- 
tles and skirmishes all over Poland. 
More than 20,000 Poles were killed in 
battles, thousands were captured, 600 
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leaders were executed by firing squads or 
hanged publicly. The rest were sent to 
Siberia. 

The last detachment of Polish insur- 
gents was surrendered and wiped out in 
April of 1865. 

By paying tribute to the 100th anni- 
versary of the uprising of 1863—on this 
day set aside for celebrating the Polish 
national holiday—we are also paying 
tribute to Poland’s defenders of freedom 
for the past 1,000 years. 

I join with the more than 7 million 
Americans of Polish ancestry in observ- 
ing the Polish national holiday and tak- 
ing note of the 3d of May constitution, 
a pioneering document of freedom and 
liberalism. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker in be- 
half of the residents of my district of 
Polish descent, as well as all freedom- 
loving Americans in the 12th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois, I rise in recog- 
nition of the Polish national holiday. 

The Polish 3d of May Constitution 
Day, coming as it does immediately after 
the May 1 celebrations of international 
communism, serves to remind us again 
of the stark contrast between Soviet 
Communist claims to be champions of 
national independence, and the tragic 
reality of their continued suppression 
of Polish national freedom. 

I join in this salute to the courageous 
contribution of the people of Poland to 
human liberty, and await the day of 
Polish independence from Communist 
imperialism. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
again my pleasure to join with many of 
my colleagues in paying tribute to the 
great Polish Constitution, which is a bare 
2 years younger than our own U.S. Con- 
stitution. It is fitting that we in Con- 
gress recognize in this way the great 
Polish nation, its thousand-year history 
of struggle for independence, and the 
7 million Americans of Polish ancestry 
who have contributed so much to 
America. 

This year also is the 100th anniversary 
of the Polish uprising of 1863 against op- 
pressive Russian rule. It was a war 
which cost the Poles dearly—250,000 
lost in more than a thousand battles. It 
was fought under the banner of freedom. 

Look at a map and see where this 
country is located. Look in a history 
book and read of the sturdy tide of inde- 
pendence which has flowed from the Po- 
lish people. Look at the Polish Consti- 
tution of 1791 and learn of the charter of 
political and civil liberties proclaimed. 

Then you will know why America is 
proud of the Polish who have come to her 
shores, and proud to join in the celebra- 
tion of free Poland's great holiday of 
May 3. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to express a few 
words on the 172d anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. This, Mr. 
Speaker, was a remarkable document, 
structured very much like our own great 
Constitution, in which the basic and in- 
alienable rights of every citizen of the 
State were guaranteed and set forth for 
all to see. 

Why are we noting today this Polish 
Constitution; because it has survived the 
test of time, and stands today as tried 
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and true as when first promulgated? 
No. Unfortunately this is not the case. 
Were we referring to our own Constitu- 
tion this would be true, but the people 
of Poland were living in a country sur- 
rounded by powerful neighbors such as 
Russia and Prussia whose illiberal and 
oppressive governments gave them no 
chance to enjoy the freedoms guaranteed 
in this covenant of enlightened govern- 
ment. These neighboring nations could 
not allow an island of hope to remain as 
a beacon of personal liberty to their own 
oppressed peoples. Thus the Polish Con- 
stitution of 1791 died in 1792, put down 
by force of arms from Russia with the 
Prussians as allies, and with the aid of 
reactionary forces from within Poland 
herself. 

Yet we salute the spirit of those far- 
sighted pioneers who grasped at the cur- 
rent of 18th century liberalism pulsating 
through the Western World, as seen in 
the American and French revolutions, 
and who tried to adopt this spirit as 
their own. That they failed against 
superior foree of arms is no disgrace. 
All too often the brave and true fail 
against the forces of evil in this world. 
Failure did not lessen the indomitable 
spirit of these peoples to be masters of 
their own fate, and, through the years 
since 1791, this voice of liberty has not 
been killed by continued pressure and 
control from foreign powers. May it 
never be stilled and may we salute those 
people whose dreams and aspirations are 
so much in keeping with our own in their 
continued efforts to keep freedom as 
their own heritage. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, many 
years ago, in our Declaration of Inde- 

, our Founding Fathers ac- 
knowledged the fact that all men are 
endowed by the Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
And throughout our national existence, 
it has been the conscious policy of our 
Nation, executed by our Government, to 
make available and insure the exercise 
of these rights not only to our own 
people but to men and women every- 
where. 

A century ago, a great American 
President pointed out eloquently that no 
nation can survive half-slave and half- 
free. The same, of course, applies to the 
world at large. To conform to the nat- 
ural order, to give each man the oppor- 
tunity to exercise his unalienable rights, 
the world—all of the nations in it—must 
be free. 

We know that this condition does not 
obtain today. We know that behind the 
Iron and the Bamboo Curtains, hun- 
dreds of millions of people live in slavery, 
in cruel bondage to their Communist 
masters. 

One of those nations is Poland whose 
courageous people are this very day de- 
nied the exercise of their unalienable 
rights. 

On the occasion of this anniversary of 
Poland’s famous Constitution of May 3, I 
want to join with my colleagues in as- 
suring the people of Poland that the 
American people will not rest until the 
5 to self - determination is restored to 

em. 
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I know that words alone are not suf- 
ficient to convey our national determi- 
nation on this score. We should, and 
we have, provided the people of Poland 
with more tangible evidence of our 
friendship, of our concern for their wel- 
fare, and our hope for their future. 

One of these tangible gestures is a 
small research hospital for children 
which is being built today with Ameri- 
can funds in Krakow. This is a fine hu- 
manitarian project, and it has received 
congressional support in the past. This 
support was warranted, and I hope that 
it will continue. The American Re- 
search Hospital for Children in Krakow 
should be completed as soon as possible 
to provide the people of Poland with 
concrete evidence of our continuing con- 
cern for their welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Europe of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I will continue to 
support this project and I look forward 
to the day when the people of Poland 
will once again be free to manage the af- 
fairs of their nation without interfer- 
ence from the big brother to the East. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
source of great pride and privilege for 
me to join today once again in this most 
fitting celebration of Polish National 
Day. 

I always eagerly embrace the oppor- 
tunity on this occasion which the House 
has recognized now for some years to 
pay my warm tribute of honor, respect 
and congratulation to the noble Polish 
people and their government-in-exile, 
which is struggling bravely to redeem 
the freedoms of this great land and noble 
people. 

I have been deeply impressed, in com- 
mon with true freedom lovers all over 
the world, by the eloquent commemora- 
tive message of His Excellency, August 
Zaleski, President of the Republic of 
Poland. 

Referring to the original adoption of 
the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
as the “symbol of Poland’s freedom and 
independence,” President Zaleski hailed 
the new Constitution as ending the age- 
old monarchial dictatorship and remov- 
ing the barriers to personal liberty 
which had afflicted the Polish nation and 
country for centuries prior to the adop- 
tion of the new Constitution. 

This significant event, as he has so well 
said, demonstrated the force of a sublime 
idea inspiring the Polish people and 
illuminating for them the way to moral, 
political, and social advancement in their 
governmental affairs. 

Like our own Constitution, the Polish 
Constitution was clear in its recognition 
of the divine nature of the moral law, the 
unalienable right of men and women to 
be free and to order their own self-gov- 
ernment. 

It is a curious and significant coinci- 
dence that before the original Polish 
Constitution could be implemented, the 
Russians invaded Poland on the spurious 
pretext of “restoring the rights and privi- 
leges of the famed Polish nation.” It is 
well for us to note today that this so- 
called defense of freedom by Russia years 
ago bears an analogy to the present at- 
titude, methods, and suppression by force 
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and intimidation of Polish liberty by the 
Soviets in our time and generation, 

One would have to be naive indeed to 
believe that the current dictatorship of 
Poland, engineered and directed by the 
Soviets, is designed for the defense of 
freedom of the Polish people. To the 
contrary, it is a calloused denial of the 
ordinary rights associated with freedom 
and autonomous, democratic govern- 
ment. 

As President Zaleski notes in his able 
discourse, the present behavior of the 
Russian authorities and their Polish 
agents toward the free Poles brings to 
mind the methods used by the old czarist 
agents. 

The Communist conspiracy is short- 
sighted and unrealistic indeed, if its 
leaders believe that unceasing oppres- 
sion and tyranny can ever successfully 
undermine the lofty ideals of the Polish 
nation. 

These ideals, predicated on firm belief 
in the Almighty, and a compelling reso- 
lute devotion to the principles of free- 
dom, impregnate the very cells of the 
Polish people. 

Liberty is part of their very being; 
faith in the Lord an indelible stamp of 
the Polish character. 

No superstate, however powerful, and 
no tyranny, however oppressive, can ever 
eradicate these beliefs or grind the gal- 
lant Polish people into willing minions 
of the Marxist, slave state. 

In Polish hearts, the concepts of lib- 
erty, freedom and belief in God will ever 
remain vibrant, strong and tenacious un- 
til the day when Poland shall be lib- 
erated from the cruel bondage which 
now holds them in its grip. 

Gallant people, determined to be free 
under the Divine Master and in the be- 
neficent shelter of free institutions, will 
never forfeit or give up their birthright, 
or cease their brave struggle, until their 
liberties, their rights and territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence have 
been restored. 

The whole free world deeply sympa- 
thizers with the gallant Polish people, 
and our own great Nation committed, as 
it is, to human liberty and the rights of 
man will never abandon the oppressed 
of Poland and other lands seeking their 
God-given moral rights to the free way 
of life. 

In every way given to us, we will con- 
tinue to extend to the Polish people every 
encouragement and assistance in pursu- 
ing their chosen ideals and finally realiz- 
ing once again the fruits and blessings 
of freedom. 

I am highly privileged, Mr. Speaker, 
to support my distinguished colleagues 
in this fitting tribute to mark the an- 
niversary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution and I want to compliment 
and commend the able gentleman from 
Michigan for his splendid presentation 
in behalf of the sacred cause of Poland. 

Let me say that it is with great 
pleasure that I join with my friends and 
colleagues in the House in praising the 
loyalty and courage of a great people. 
The Polish people have been fighting the 
battle for freedom for centuries with a 
tenacity and courage that could never 
possibly be surpassed or exceeded. Iam 
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grateful for this opportunity to reiterate 

my unyielding and unceasing support of 

the Polish cause, to which I have been 
devoted since I first came to Congress. 

In this support of Polish freedom, I have 

simply followed the dictates of my own 

conscience because it has been clear to 
me from the very beginning of the un- 
fortunate international situation which 
fastened tyranny upon the brave, noble 
and gallant people of Poland that this 
was perhaps the most unspeakable and 

FC 

an unvarnished pe 

Peace seeking, erte loving, devoted 
to the pursuits of peace and the wor- 
ship of God, this noble people are the 
victims of unwarranted aggression and 
tyranny. First it was Hitler and then 
it was Stalin who terrorized and 
ravished this great Christian nation. 
The exploits of the Polish people against 
cruel, overwhelming enemies were and 
are among the brightest in the annals 
of mankind’s age-old battle against 
tyranny, oppression and dictatorship. 

The official deliberations and diplo- 
matic surrenders at Yalta, Teheran and 
Potsdam, which consigned entire nations 
into the bondage and subjugation of 
Soviet communism, stand as a gross 
betrayal of Poland and other freedom 
loving nations. 

What a great tragedy, what a crass 
violation of human decency and human 
rights to witness the great, proud, his- 
toric Polish nation shackled in Soviet 
bondage with the acquiescence and ac- 
tion of its own allies. 

It is especially appropriate today that 
we should pledge to the Polish people, 
and to all small nations suffering under 
the yoke of tyranny and oppression, our 
unyielding determination to seek free- 
dom for these unhappy lands. In these 
tributes by the House today, let it be 
made known to the great historic Polish 
people that their fight for freedom is our 
fight because it is the fight for liberty, 
democracy, justice, morality and human 
decency. It is the fight for every pre- 
cious value of the free world and the free 
way of life. 

It is to the everlasting credit and glory 
of the Polish people that they have never 
ceased their resistance to tyranny and 
are still ready to make continued sacri- 
fices to recover the liberties which were 
stolen from them by shameless perfidy 
and armed might. So today in the name 
of freedom, let us reiterate our loyalty to 
the sacred cause of Polish liberty. Let 
us renew our pledge and our prayer that 
Poland will be liberated from the op- 
pressor and restored to her high and 
rightful place among free nations. 

May the day soon come, pray God, 
when Poland is free from the chains of 
slavery and restored to her status as a 
free and independent nation. 

I ask that President Zaleski’s message 
may be inserted as part of my speech. 

The message follows: 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF POLAND TO THE POLISH NATION ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE POLISH NATIONAL Dar, 
May 3, 1963 
(H. E. August Zaleski, President of the Re- 


public of Poland, has issued the following 
message to Poles all over the world on the 
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occasion of the Polish National Day this 
year.) 

At 6 o'clock in the afternoon on May 3, 
1791, the Diet of the Polish Commonwealth 
virtually without dissent enacted a new Con- 
stitution law which, though never applied, 
has been accepted as a symbol of Poland’s 
freedom and independence. 

This was so because the new Constitution 
accomplished at one stroke all that had not 
been ventured even by gradual stages: it 
ended the system of electing the kings of 
Poland, abolished the institution of liberum 
veto, and took the lower estates under its 
protection. In such manner, it removed all 
the ailments which had afflicted the country 
for the last two centuries. 

Many years later, on May 3, 1861, Prince 
Adam Czartoryski stressed the significance 
of this act, thus: 

“Our nation, in 1 day at once rose to an 
elevation of spirit, to a moral power, there- 
tofore unattained by any other one. * * * 
It is conceivable that an individual seized by 
a sublime idea may rise toward it, but when 
the whole mass of the people is suddenly 
illuminated by the power and light of moral 
excellence * * such a singular fact can- 
not be otherwise explained than as due to 
the special grace of providence.” 

Unfortunately, despite the enthusiasm the 
May Constitution evoked amidst the Polish 
people and its favorable reception in all the 
countries of western Europe, it was fated 
never to enter into force. 

Russia, who had been warring with Tur- 
key, concluded peace at Jassy on January 
9, 1792. Only a few months sufficed for her 
troops to be transferred to the Polish fron- 
tier. And in May of that year, Russian 
armies again invaded Poland—as the Rus- 
sian Government announced, “to restore the 
rights and privileges of the famed Polish 
nation.” 

We all know how this defense of freedom 
by Russia ended. But we should ponder 
the very evident analogy between Russia's 
methods of action against Poland in those 
times and today. 

Once again, the Russian Government 
strives to persuade the Poles and the whole 
world that she is “the defender of Poland’s 
freedom,” though now “against the machi- 
nations of imperialists and capitalists.” As 
in 1792, so now are there Poles who either 
consider Russian intentions toward Poland 
to be sincere because these happen to coin- 
cide with their views on society, or pretend 
to consider them as such because they an- 
swer their personal interests. 

Even the behavior of the Russian author- 
ities and their Polish agents toward the 
free Poles brings to mind the methods used 
by the old tsarist agents. Their summons 
to “realism” is, practically speaking, tanta- 
mount to a call for resignation from the 
loftiest ideals of the Polish nation. It is 
understandable and even necessary that un- 
der the present conditions the people in Po- 
land should devote themselves primarily to 
the reconstruction of their country. But 
the Poles in other countries must remember 
they have remained there to demand justice 
for Poland, not merely to restrict their ac- 
tivities to furthering the extension of eco- 
nomic aid or to enrich the museums of Po- 
land, and so on. 


Happily, the great majority of the free 
Poles maintain their standpoint of protest 
against the existing state of affairs in Po- 
land under the Communist yoke. I am 
convinced that this majority will continue 
to struggle for the restoration of the com- 
plete freedom, territorial integrity, and in- 
dependence of the Polish Republic, and that 
with divine help it will attain the unity 
necessary to bring this struggle to victory. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to rise to pay my tribute to 
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the Polish Constitution of 1791 whose 
anniversary we celebrate on May 3 of 
this year, tomorrow. 

In these days when so much of eastern 
Europe, including the Polish homeland 
itself, is under the dark tyranny of 
Soviet communism, we can well pay 
tribute again to this great document 
which shed an early light of liberalism 
and freedom through Europe. 

Although the Polish people have since 
that time suffered tyranny, oppression 
and partition on many occasions, they 
still cherish the ideal of national free- 
dom. 

And so, on this great anniversary, Mr. 
Speaker, as we pay tribute to the great 
Polish Constitution let us pledge our 
efforts and our substance to the ultimate 
goal of wiping out Soviet tyranny and 
restoring once again the freedom of the 
great Polish people. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Poland's 
contribution to the cause of liberty and 
freedom throughout the world is second 
to none. The people of the United 
States will never forget Poland’s sym- 
pathy, understanding, and contribution 
to the cause of the American Revolution. 
We will never forget her gallant fight on 
the continent of Europe for individual 
liberty. The people of Poland fought 
desperately and valiantly against the 
unprovoked aggression of the ruthless 
Nazi armies. 

It is fitting and proper that we all 
pause to honor the great Polish people 
on the Polish national holiday. All 
freedom-loving people join in the earnest 
hope that Poland will soon be free from 
Communist oppression. We must never 
forget that when the Nazi armies under 
Hitler invaded Poland September 1, 1939, 
almost simultaneously Poland was 
stabbed in the back by a dastardly in- 
vasion from the East by the Red armies 
of Communist Russia. 

Until the day of liberation from com- 
munism, the people of Poland will have 
the prayers and best wishes of the 
American people. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Polish 
Constitution Day, observed widely 
throughout the free world on May 3 of 
each year, symbolizes the long struggle 
of the people of Poland to win and main- 
tain their right to self-government and 
national independence. The epics of this 
long struggle are filled with acts of hero- 
ism and national dedication unsurpassed 
in the history of freedom’s cause. Parti- 
tioned on three occasions by hostile 
neighbors, occupied by foreign forces for 
decades, Poland nevertheless rewon its 
national independence in the aftermath 
of World War I. That particular epic 
stands as a tribute to the unbreakable 
will and spirit of the Polish people. They 
refused to accept defeat in circumstances 
which would break the hopes of all but 
the stronghearted, they refused to 
knuckle under to enemy occupation de- 
spite the loss of thousands of patriots 
who openly resisted, they rose in rebel- 
lion against the alien tyranny of Russia 
and Prussia when the odds against them 
were overwhelming, and, they remained 
bold and proud of their faith when their 
future appeared to others as hopeless. 
And for this spirit, sacrifice and will to 
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survive as a nation the people of Poland 
were rewarded with victory in 1918. 

A people do not come by a national 
spirit such as Poland’s by accident. One 
thousand years of existence as a state 
rests behind this spirit. In 1966 Poland 
will, at least the people of Poland, ob- 
serve 1,000 years as a Christian nation. 
Over those centuries the people of Poland 
have developed a distinct and rich cul- 
ture, taking the best features from the 
great European advances during and fol- 
lowing the Renaissance, leading in the 
quest for higher and popular education, 
contributing immortals in the fields of 
science, art, law, literature and the pro- 
fessions. This millenium of Poland in 
history and Western culture holds an un- 
breakable bond with the founding of our 
Nation and the cause of representative 
self-government. Many outstanding 
Polish military leaders, most notably 
Kosciuszko and Pulaski, came to the New 
World to be companions in arms with 
George Washington in our fight for na- 
tional independence. Pulaski gave his 
life for our national independence and 
Kosciuszko returned to his homeland 
after victory had been won in the Revolu- 
tionary War. It was natural that the 
leaders and people of Poland should as- 
sociate their destiny with events taking 
place in our Thirteen Original Colonies 
and the founding of the United States of 
America. The ideals, hopes and aspira- 
tions of that struggle were the same 
which moved the Polish people toward 
their goal of self-government and na- 
tional independence. 

The Polish Constitution of May 3, 
1791, expresses the basic principles of 
popular government. That Constitution 
was adopted by the leaders of Poland a 
short two years after we adopted our 
Constitution in 1789. It was the first 
venture in Constitutional Government in 
Central-East Europe, defining the basic 
rights and duties of every citizen and 
establishing the foundations for the or- 
derly growth of popular government. 
So powerful was the appeal of that ven- 
ture in popular government among the 
people of the neighboring states that it 
was not long before the imperial Mon- 
archs in Russia and Prussia became 
alarmed. That symbol of popular gov- 
ernment threatened the “Divine Right 
of Kings” theory under which autocratic 
rulers and emperors determined the 
destiny of the old world. That threat 
to autocratic government brought about 
the third partition of Poland in 1795. 
But, as I have observed, those acts of 
autocracy did not lessen the aspirations 
of the Polish people for the blessings of 
self-government and national independ- 
ence. 

Poland today is passing through but 
another trial in her long struggle with 
despotism and foreign occupation. The 
record tells all who will take the time to 
study it that the commissars of Moscow 
who now seek to enslave the historic 
spirit of the Polish nation are doomed to 
defeat. Poland will emerge from her 
present trials stronger and more dedi- 
cated to the principles of individual 
liberty, self-government and the right of 
all nations to national independence. 
There is no power on earth which can 
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deter or prevent the attainment of that 
ages-long goal of the people of Poland. 

That is the real meaning of this May 
3 observance which I am proud to take 
partin. It is my hope that Poland will 
soon again be free and self-governing 
and counted among the truly independ- 
ent nations of the world. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, all Amer- 
icans draw inspiration from the annual 
celebration of the Polish 3d of May Con- 
stitution Day. That constitution 
adopted on May 3, 1791, has been one of 
the documents in man’s history that 
feeds the fires of freedom and liberty. 

Americans of Polish descent—num- 
bering more than 6 million—instill into 
our Nation’s life firm beliefs based upon 
a great tradition. 

The American scene is enriched by the 
contribution of Polish Americans. As 
Brown and Roucek tell the story in “One 
America,” there are an estimated 10,000 
Polish American societies and organiza- 
tions in the United States. They are 
devoted to every imaginable activity: 
religious, cultural, social, beneficial, pa- 
triotic, civic, business, and scholarly, 
Some are purely local, others national in 
scope; many are affiliated with parish 
churches, others are wholly independ- 
ent of religious ties. 

Every Member of this House must be 
familiar with the Polish American Con- 
gress, the Polish National Alliance, and 
the Polish Women’s Alliance of America. 
In my city of Minneapolis we are espe- 
cially proud of the Polanie Club of St. 
Paul-Minneapolis which is devoted to 
the promotion of Polish art, music, and 
literature. 

Today several hundred Polish-Amer- 
ican publications—newspapers and pe- 
riodicals—function for an estimated 2 
million readers serving parishes, orga- 
nizations and political and business in- 
terests. One of the outstanding ones is 
Nowiny Minnesokie published in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

In the field of politics, of course, Amer- 
icans of Polish descent have made a 
great contribution. Outstanding Mem- 
bers of Congress are Polish Americans. 
In municipal affairs, in political party 
affairs, in the day-to-day exchange of 
opinions and organizing to promote bet- 
ter government there are always warm- 
hearted and alert Polish Americans in 
positions of leadership. 

Yes, May 3, the Polish national holi- 
day, brings to mind many contributions 
by this wonderful group of Americans. 
Their belief in the dignity of the individ- 
ual has sturdy roots. We thank them for 
reminding us of the many struggles for 
human freedom and the unity of man- 
kind throughout the world. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. NED ZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harpy). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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END POLIO CAMPAIGN IN 
RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rhode Island Medical Society, in con- 
junction with the State department of 
health, and aided by the cooperation of 
hundreds of thousands of citizens, is 
presently engaged in an “End Polio” 
campaign in Rhode Island. The first 
salvo of the campaign was fired in March 
and another blast was detonated only a 
few days ago. A third time fuse is being 
readied for use this fall. As a result of 
the first two phases of this campaign, 
there is general agreement that Rhode 
Island may now be considered safe from 
epidemics of the two most common types 
of polio and it is anticipated that the 
State will be, in all probability, the first 
in the Nation to become a haven from 
poliomyelitis epidemics. 

Even before the preliminary report on 
the Rhode Island poliomyelitis epidemic 
of 1960 was issued an informed medical 
consensus held that, despite a very wide 
distribution of the polio vaccine then 
used, a major effort was still needed—as 
confirmed by the ensuing report“ to 
fully immunize the susceptible popula- 
tion.” Although a swiftly organized vac- 
cination program preceding and during 
the epidemic had inoculated some 300,- 
000 persons, assaying out at about 80 
percent effectiveness and bringing about 
a dramatic decline in the numbers of 
those afflicted, progressive medical lead- 
ers immediately began to plan against 
recurrence of such a blight. 

After the efficacy of the Sabin oral 
vaccine had been established to the sat- 
isfaction of the U.S, Public Health Serv- 
ice and the American Medical Association 
termed it “a simple tool with which to 
end polio,” the State medical society 
made its move. In organizing the first 
statewide oral polio clinic in the coun- 
try, it embarked upon the largest mass 
clinic project Rhode Island had ever at- 
tempted. 

By mutual agreement with Dr. Joseph 
E. Cannon, the director of State depart- 
ment of health, a dynamic young physi- 
cian, Dr. James E. Bowes, was assigned 
as campaign coordinator; the depart- 
ment’s cooperation could not have been 
more complete. 

To this assignment Dr. Bowes brought 
formidable credentials, as well as a per- 
sonal history entwined with the problem 
of poliomyelitis. As a youngster, he had 
seen polio claim two of his companions 
at a Boy Scout encampment; he also had 
occasion to serve as a member of a spe- 
cial guard for the Nation’s most famous 
polio victim, President Franklin i 
Roosevelt. Later, as a practicing physi- 
cian in Salt Lake City, although spe- 
cializing in obstetrics and gynecology, he 
volunteered to help that city’s polio pro- 
gram; upon acceptance, he directed the 
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establishment of some 120 Salk vaccine 
clinics which inoculated 128,000 persons 
in a year’s time. 

Prior to entry upon his present duties— 
in the interim he had become a Rhode 
Island resident—he somehow found time 
to act as adviser to the Journal-Bulletin 
in the mass clinic that newspaper spon- 
sored in the 1960 epidemic; when the 
clinics were closed, he was invited, again 
after volunteering for the post, to take 
over the direction of the State’s anti- 
polio program. Before coordinating the 
Sabin oral vaccine program, he spent a 
year at Yale, getting his master’s degree 
in public health and, during that year, 
he managed to travel intermittently to 
Washington to help draft physical stand- 
ards for Peace Corps applicants. 

A prototype clinic was set up in Feb- 
ruary of this year for campaign workers 
and their families and everything went 
off without a hitch. The areawide 
clinics that opened a week later were 
initially victimized by human errors; 
campaign directors moved swiftly to 
shore up the operation, and by afternoon 
Rhode Islanders were receiving their 
oral vaccine at a 1,200-per-minute rate. 
Logistics of the type II antipolio clinics 
approached perfection, as each clinic 
was checked regularly, supply require- 
ments were anticipated and communi- 
cations were maintained with the help 
of ham radio operators in radio-equipped 
cars; a remarkably smooth operation 
resulted. 

Altogether, 73 mass clinics for dis- 
tributing the vaccine were opened in 
March; April’s campaign had 82 such 
clinics in operation. Over 679,000 were 
inoculated in the first round; this figure 
apparently will be passed in the type II 
campaign. With shut-ins at various 
institutions throughout the State receiv- 
ing the vaccine shortly, and considering 
the immunizations given by private phy- 
sicians and through Armed Forces pro- 
grams to military personnel, the grand 
total should easily exceed the 80 percent 
of the resident population established 
by experts as a safety limit for a given 
area. 

In March of this year, the Rhode 
Island Medical Society and other health 
organizations in the State courageously 
seized “time by the forelock,” gaining 
for the people of Rhode Island an extra 
hour to gain the extra ounce of preven- 
tion that means the difference between 
immunity and susceptibility. Its “end 
polio” campaign is advancing along a 
road that will end only when the signal 
is flashed back that its objective has 
been gained, its mission completed. 

I would like to pay tribute to all the 
persons who contributed to the success 
of this campaign: the medical societies 
and the health officials who planned and 
coordinated the program; the 5,000 
volunteers who toiled anonymously with 
unflagging energy; the more than 
670,000 individuals who came to the 
clinics to be immunized. 

But I hope that my few words here 
today in praise of the program will 
serve to reflect the deep and genuine 
sentiment of the people of Rhode 
Island. 

All of them, I am certain, are as happy 
as I am to see once again among the 
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Nation’s leaders such a practical and 
humanitarian program. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include an article from the 
Providence Sunday Journal of April 14, 
1963, written by James N. Rhea which 
touches on the background of Dr. Bowes: 

Dre. Bowes SETTLING OLD Score 
(By James N. Rhea) 


A jolly warrior—one who likes to rest be- 
tween battles by playing the bass fiddle and 
drums—is settling an old score with polio. 

He is Dr. James E. Bowes, 42, coordinator 
of the End Polio Campaign currently spon- 
sored by the Rhode Island Medical Society. 

At the impressionable age of 16 he was an 
orderly in the hospital at Camp Roosevelt 
for Boy Scouts on Chesapeake Bay when a 
polio epidemic struck and two of the boys 
died. 


A little later, as an Eagle Scout, he was 
a member of a special guard of honor for a 
courageous polio victim, the late President 
Pranklin D. Roosevelt. 

“Now, no one can say how much any of 
this has to do with my personal interest. in 
ending polio. All I can say is that we have 
an opportunity to end it, and we must take 
advantage of this opportunity—now.” 

Dr. Bowes, an unassuming person who has 
to be coaxed into talking about himself, got 
into the fight against polio here through a 
fortunate coincidence of time. 

He brought his wife and 10 children (now 
12) to Rhode Island from Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in June 1960, just as a polio epidemic 
was taking a sharp upward trend. 

“We came here because we liked the 
schools. Our oldest boy had been accepted 
at Portsmouth Priory. We liked Portsmouth, 
and decided to live there.” 

They live in a huge house at 548 Bristol 
Ferry Road, overlooking the bay. 

“We miss the skiing we could do so con- 
veniently in Utah, but the boating and the 
beaches here make up for that.” 

Fortunately, Dr. Bowes has an old habit 
of volunteering his services for good causes. 
In 1956, he telephoned the Salt Lake Medi- 
cal Society and offered to help in its polio 
program. 

“We don't have a polio program—but we're 
starting one this minute, and you are it,“ 
he was told. 

At the time, he was engaged in private 
practice, specializing in obstetrics and gyne- 
cology, but he found time to direct the 
organization of 120 Salk vaccine clinics at 
which 128,000 persons were inoculated with- 
in a year. 

In his early days in Rhode Island, while 
he waited for settlement of the details that 
attend the transfer of a medical practice, 
he was plagued by idleness. 

He decided to use his time fighting the 
old enemy, polio, and offered to help the 
State department of health in its antipolio 
activity during the epidemic. 

EAGERLY ACCEPTED 

Dr. Jeremiah A, Dailey, then State director 
of health, was aware that the U.S. Public 
Health Service had rated Dr. Bowes’ Salt 
Lake City clinics No. 1 in the Nation. He 
eagerly assigned the newcomer to act as ad- 
viser to the Journal-Bulletin in the mass 
Salk clinics the newspaper was sponsoring. 

When the clinics were closed, Dr. Bowes 
was invited to take over direction of the 
State's antipolio program. 

One day a visiting representative of the 
U.S. Public Health Service said to him: 

“You ought to be a public health man. 


“You'd better find out the size of my fam- 
ily before you make me an offer like that,” 
he said. 
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MASTER’S FROM YALE 

Apparently the size of his family didn’t 
bother the Government at all. The State 
gave him a leave, and he went down to Yale 
University and got his master’s degree in 
public health. 

Back on the job, he started getting ready 
for the Sabin oral vaccine campaign. Dr. 
Joseph E. Cannon, State health director, and 
the medical society named him campaign 
coordinator. 

He practically lives in campaign head- 
quarters in the medical society building on 
Prancis Street. From there he directed the 
highly successful type 1 mass clinics of 
March 3. 

“The doctors and the lay people who work 
with us have been simply wonderful,” he 
said. “We have had all along the kind of 
cooperation that leads to success. I'd like 
to list all the people who helped put this 
thing over so far, but there are too many 
of them. Give credit to newspapers, radio 
and television, too. They’ve been great.” 

SYSTEM HAS FLAWS 


Dr. Bowes, who recently was named direc- 
tor of the State division of epidemiology, 
picked Salt Lake City as an ideal place to 
practice through his own scientific 8 
which turned out to have certain flaws in it. 

He worked up the system over a 4-year 
period, gathering data on 760 towns with 
populations ranging from 20,000 to 200,000. 
He considered such things as rainfall, num- 
ber of sunny days a year, humidity, availa~ 
bility of a commercial airport and recre- 
ational facilities. 

When by a process of elimination he had 
gotten his list of towns down to 100, he 
started visiting them whenever it was con- 
venient. When the list was down to 20, he 
began to take his wife on the visits, 

“We picked Salt Lake City. That's a fine 
place, but we forgot to stress the most im- 
portant thing—education. We thought our 
children would have better schools out this 
way.” 

HOSPITAL EXPERIENCE 

A native of Washington, he is a graduate 
of Georgetown University there. He was 
graduated from New York Medical College, 
New York City, and interned at Mary Im- 
maculate Hospital, Jamaica, Long Island. He 
was a resident at St. John's Hospital in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege Hospital in Philadelphia. He did further 
study at the University of Pennsylvania 
Graduate School of Medicine. 

While in school and in the Medical Corps 
at Fort Hood, Tex., he played drums and bass 


the Dorsey Brothers and Ted Weems. 

Music is one of the main family hobbies 
now. His wife and some of the children play 
the piano, and other children the guitar. 

“We get a real little orchestra going there 
sometimes.” 

The family also likes sports. They play 
touch football and softball and hold track 
meets. Those too young to participate serve 
as team managers. 

HUMANITARIAN PHILOSOPHY 

The doctor brings a strong humanitarian 
philosophy to his work. Some time ago, he 
volunteered to assist the Peace Corps in 
whatever way it could use him. 1 

They got around to him while he was get- 
ting his master’s at Yale. He made regular 
visits to Washington, helping to draft physi- 
cal standards for Peace Corps applicants for 
a while. 

Then he helped to prepare a team of medi- 
cal and sanitation specialists to serve in Togo, 
Africa. He was especially proud of this be- 
cause one of his classmates in medical school 
was from Togo. 
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He was asked if he had had much expe- 
rience in the organization of mass projects 
before he got into polio work. 

He thought for a moment. 

“Well,” he said laughingly, “I helped orga- 
nize the annual mass carnival for the student 
loan fund when I was in medical school. 
That was a mass project if I ever saw one.” 


Mr. Speaker, again under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I should like to in- 
clude several newspaper articles from 
the Rhode Island press covering various 
aspects of the End Polio Campaign: 
From the Providence Journal, Apr. 

1963] 
NEARLY 13,600 TAKE VACCINE AT MOPUP 
CLINIC 


Rhode Island moved a step closer to free- 
dom from the polio epidemic threat yester- 
day with distribution of type II antipolio 
vaccine at a mopup clinic bringing the total 
immunized to about 75 percent of the State’s 
population. 

About 13,600 persons filed through the 
Cranston Street Armory yesterday raising the 
total to 636,617 persons who have consumed 
the vaccine-soaked sugar cubes in the sec- 
ond phase of the End Polio Campaign dur- 
ing the past two Sundays. 

Results of the final clinic for type II vac- 
cine to about 678,811 or 80 percent 
of the State’s population immunized with 
type I vaccine in March. Type III vaccine 
will be distributed in clinics throughout the 
State on October 20. 

Dr. James E. Bowes, coordinator of the 
campaign, urged any persons who have not 
received either type I or type II vaccines to 
make arrangements with family doctors to 
receive them since there will be no more 
clinics for these two i 

Dr. Bowes said that immunization with 
both types of vaccine protects persons 
against about 99 percent of the varieties of 
polio previously identified in this area, He 
said type III would be distributed in Octo- 
ber because health authorities advise against 
taking oral vaccine on a mass basis during 
summer months. 

A majority of the persons attending the 
mopup clinic between 10 am. and 6 pm. 
yesterday were from Providence, Cranston, 
and Warwick, but persons came for the vac- 
cine from neighboring communities in Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut. There were 
registration blanks from Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Nebraska, and California, 
presumably from persons visiting friends in 
the State, and one man listed his home as 
Milano, Italy. 

Dr. Bowes said there were no complica- 
tions in the mopup clinic and that ample 
supplies of vaccine were on hand. He praised 
the 82 workers and Providence Police De- 
partment for their efforts. 

Figures on both clinics follow: 


Type I clinics in March 


Grand total 678, 811 
Type II clinics 
Statewide clinics on April 21 612, 817 
Shut-ins (estimated) 9, 200 
Mopup clinics yesterday 
ÿũſ„ .f. 9. 200 
Tentative total!. 635, 617 


[From the Providence Journal, Apr. 23, 1963] 


NEARLY 612,817 ATTENDED Tyre II Por 
CLINICS—SLIGHT RISE 
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Dr. James E. Bowes, director of the State 
division of epidemiology and coordinator of 
the End Polio Campaign, said the figure 
represented 72.2 percent of the population. 

“That’s a very high batting average for a 
1-day program,” Dr. Bowes said. 

He noted that Rhode Island is the only 
State thus far to try a statewide 1-day pro- 
gram, although Utah, Delaware, and North 
Carolina have plans to follow Rhode Island's 
example. 

The Sunday turnout was slightly—‘but 
not substantially"—higher than the March 3 
attendance at the type I clinics, with the 
exception of Providence, Dr. Bowes said. 

In March, 610,000 Rhode Islanders received 
protection against type I polio, representing 
71 percent of the population. 

But in Providence only 55 percent of the 
population turned out in March, while 59.7 
percent went to the clinics on Sunday. 

Dr. Bowes said the increase in Providence 
attendance is even more marked if another 
measure is used, a comparison of the number 
turning out for type II as compared with the 
March type I drive. He said 123,954 Provi- 
dence citizens came to the clinics on Sunday, 
which he called a gratifying increase of 18 
percent over the number in March. 

Dr. Bowes attributed the increase to the 
use of four additional clinics in Providence, 
which brought the campaign closer to indi- 
vidual neighborhoods, and to the intensive 
publicity leading up to Sunday. 

The End Polio Campaign will stage its 
final statewide 1-day program on October 20 
when type III vaccine, the last in the series, 
will be administered. 

There still remains, however, some “mop- 
ping up” to be done on the type II drive. 
During this week the State De ent of 
Health will visit State institutions to give 
the vaccine. 

Next Sunday, type II vaccine will be avail- 
able in Providence at a location yet to be 
determined and announced. 

Dr. Bowes said this would be for families 
who were out of the State last Sunday, for 
example, and for children who had chicken 
pox, measles, mumps, or other communicable 
diseases last week and were housebound. 


NOTES COMPOSITION 


He said the composition of the crowds 
attending the 82 clinics on Sunday was about 
the same as in March. The largest group 
was in the 6- through 16-age-bracket and 
the second largest group the 1- through 4- 
year olds, he said, The thinnest response was 
from young adults, 20 through 39. 

In tallying the percentage of the popula- 
tion attending the type II clinics in Rhode 
Island’s towns and cities, Dr. Bowes noted 
that some showed a response greater than 
100 percent. 

Examples were West Greenwich, with 148.8 
percent, East Greenwich with 126.1 percent, 
Richmond, with 111.5 percent, and Narra- 
gansett, with 103.3 percent. 

Dr. Bowes had a number of explanations, 
all of which added up to the fact that out- 
of-towners visited the clinics in these areas. 

He said that West Greenwich is a small 
town and “it wouldn't take much to increase 
the percentage,” including people drifting 
over from Connecticut. “This happens,” he 
said. 

OTHER FACTORS 


The fact that East Greenwich has a golf 
course may have had something to do with 
that town’s success, he thought, and he 
speculated that a drag race on Sunday may 
have helped the Richmond total. 

As for Narragansett, Dr. Bowes said that 
an Army Reserve unit was in the field there 
on type II day, and the commander made 
arrangements for his men to get their sugar 
cubes from the Narragansett clinic. 

Dr. Bowes said the low percentage figure 
for Newport does not reflect on that town. 
He said the population includes the naval 
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base, where Navy authorities conducted their 
own immunization program last week. Thus, 
the naval population got type II vaccine (as 
it did type I), but does not figure in the 
Newport clinic numbers. 

The percentage of the population turn- 
ing out for both the March and April clinics 
for each community follows: 


Percentage 
Popu- of turnout 
Town lation 

13, 826 85.0 | 85.5 
tol. 14, 570 79.0 | 76.6 
9,119 67:0 | 70.8 
tral 19, 58.6 | 63.1 
1, 966 63.7 | 83.3 
Oranston 66, 766 721) 76.8 
Coventry. 15,432 70.1 | 78.7 
Cumberland. 9,396 87.0 | 83.7 
East Greenwich.. 6,100 | 120.0 | 126.1 
East Providence. 41,955 86.0 | 79.2 
Exeter. 2, 208 49.8 | 47.9 
Foster... 2,097 84.3 | 88.7 
Glocester. 3, 397 81.0 77.0 
Hopkinton. 4,174 60.4 | 58.9 
wn... 2, 267 64.2 67.6 
Johnston 17, 160 77.2 | 86.2 
con 13, 551 68.0 | 80.6 
Little Compton 1, 702 84.8 | 89.2 
Middletown. 12, 675 62.4 | 59.2 
Nonatos 4 % agal and 
486 60.1 55.3 
Kin: 18, 977 36.1 | 68.1 
North Providence.. 18, 220 74.0 | 71.8 
North Smithfield_.. 7,632 80.0 | 80.5 
Pawtucket _...... 81, 001 69.4 | 70.1 
Portsmouth. 8, 251 67.7 | 70.7 
Providence.. 207, 498 55.0 | 59.7 
Richmon 1,986 | 108.9 | 111.5 
Scituate... 5, 210 79.4 83.8 
Smithfield. 9, 442 98.0 | 88.7 
South Kingstown. 11.942 69.5 71.4 
TIverton 9,461 60.2 | 59.1 
arren. .. 8,750 79.0 | 78.1 
Warwick... 68, 504 68.6 | 80.7 
Westerly 14, 267 87.3 | 85.2 
West 8 1,169 | 129.7 | 148.8 
West Warwick 21,414 69.2 | 85.6 
Woonsocket... 47, 080 75.5 | 89.3 


[From the Providence Journal, Apr. 22, 1963] 


Bic TURNOUT FOR TYPE IL VACCINE—MAY 
SURPASS MARCH RECORD; RESULTS HAILED 


(By James N. Rhea) 


Rhode Islanders attending type II anti- 
polio clinics yesterday equaled—if not sur- 
passed—their record turnout at the type I 
clinics held on March 3. 

The tentative total of those immunized 
yesterday was set at 600,468 by End Polio 
Campaign officials last night at 9 o'clock, 3 
hours after the official closing of the clinics. 
The corresponding figure on March 3 was 
583,448. 

Once again the Rhode Island Medical So- 
ciety, sponsor of the project, and the State 
department of health praised citizens for 
their response and hailed the results as ex- 
tremely successful. 

We may now consider ourselves safe from 
epidemics of the two most common types 
of polio here,” said Dr. Arthur E. Hardy, 
president of the medical society and chair- 
man of the campaign. 

“Great cooperation from the people,” said 
Dr. James E. Bowes, director of the State 
division of epidemiology and campaign co- 
ordinator. 

Using the unofficial figures for the March 
3 and yesterdays’ clinics, 17,020 more per- 
sons took the oral type II vaccine than the 
total taking type I. 

The March percentage of the State’s popu- 
lation was 68. Yesterday's was 70.8. 

No breakdown by cities and towns was 
available last night because statisticians 
were constantly making corrections. 

They were certain, however, that the ten- 
tative overall total given last night will ap- 
proximate the final total, because overcounts 
and undercounts usually tend to balance 
off, 
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But plans call for one big mop-up clinic 
conducted from a mobile unit at the state- 
house in Providence next Sunday. Details 
will be announced early this week. 

Officials said they believe that this mobile 
mopup clinic, plus shut-in clinics, will 
boost the total of type II immunizations to 
80 percent. 

Corrected counts brought the March 3 total 
to 613,552. Adding persons immunized at 
the advance, mopup and shut-in clinics, a 
total of 678,811 Rhode Islanders have been 
immunized against Type I polio. 

Early estimates for yesterday’s project show 
some improvement in the Providence record. 
By 5 p.m., the city’s count was 118,829, as 
com with a total of 104,829 at the 
close of the March 3 clinics. 

Newport, with a March 3 total of 17,739 
out of a civilian population of 36,049 ap- 
peared to be running slightly behind that 
figure yesterday. 

With the weather smiling brightly upon 
the State, the clinics yesterday went swiftly 
and smoothly from the opening time at 
10 a.m. 

In contrast to March 3, when numerous 
things went wrong early, no significant flaws 
developed yesterday. 

The people, who, for the most part, had 
been impressed with the March clinics after 
the early problems had been solved, moved 
with easy confidence toward the tables loaded 
with vaccine-impregnated sugar yesterday. 

On March 3 there had been some angry 
telephone calls to newspapers from impa- 
tient persons waiting in lines. Yesterday 
there was no waiting. 

All this reflected improved systems of 
transporting supplies, better communication, 
and volunteer worker rehearsals. 

Yesterday, ham radio operators with radio 
sets in cars helped transport vaccine. They 
were kept informed about needs by operators 
at End Polio headquarters in the medical 
society building on Francis Street. 

There were direct telephone links between 
the campaign headquarters and the vaccine 
stations in clinics. 

As before, extra policemen kept traffic mov- 
ing. There were some jams reported around 
the State, caused partly by the clinics and 
partly by motorists out to enjoy the good 
weather. “It was an all-around good per- 
formance,” said Dr. Bowes. “The State 
should be proud of itself.” 


[From the Providence Journal, Apr. 20, 1963] 


Ham Rapio OPERATORS To Am IN POLIO 
CLINICS 


A number of ham radio operators whose 
radios are mounted in their cars will help see 
that supplies of Sabin oral antipolio yaccine 
remain plentiful at tomorrow’s clinics. 

These and other workers volunteered their 
services after End Polio headquarters had 
announced a need for additional helpers. 

Dr. James E. Bowes, campaign coordinator, 
said the drive now has enough registered 
nurses and enough couriers to transport 
vaccine. 

He still needs men to act as indoor traffic 
directors at some clinics. 

“The operation should go smoothly to- 
morrow,” he said. “The ham radio operators 
ought to be a big help.” 

One of the two-way radio cars will be 
stationed at headquarters at the medical 
society building on Francis Street. It will 
inform the other cars of vaccine needs of 
the various clinics. In this way, time will 
be saved because drivers will not have to 
report back to their stations to learn where 
to go next. 

Yesterday all supplies except vaccine were 
distributed to the 82 clinics. The initial 
vaccine supply will be on hand well before 
the clinics open at 10 a.m, 

A list of clinic sites and vaccine applica- 
tion forms will appear in tomorrow's Sunday 
Journal, 
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This time, to avoid delays such as occurred 
early at the March 3 clinics, a larger percent- 
age of the total vaccine needed will be on 
hand at the outset. 

As at the March clinics, people will be 
asked to donate 25 cents toward expenses. 
However, no one will be turned away if he 
does not donate. 

Dr, Bowes urged the public to remember 
that the type I vaccine given in March is 
no protection against the type II polio for 
which the vaccine will be given tomorrow. 
Vaccine for type III will be given in the fall. 


[From the Evening Bulletin, Apr. 19, 1963] 
END Polo 
(By James N. Rhea) 


It’s time for another short refresher course 
on Sabin oral polio vaccine, which will be 
given throughout the State for protection 
against type II polio this Sunday. 

The first reminder is that the clinics will 
be held between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. at loca- 
tions listed on page 22. You'll find registra- 
tion blanks on that same page. 

Now here are some pertinent questions 
with answers supplied by the Rhode Island 
Medical Association, sponsor of the clinics, 
and the State department of health, which 
is giving full cooperation. 

Question. If a person took the vaccine for 
type I polio in March, should he also take 
the type II vaccine Sunday? 

Answer. By all means. There are three 
different types of polio, and there are vac- 
cines for each type. Vaccine for one type 
will not protect against polio of a different 


Question. Are some age groups secure from 
type II polio without the vaccine? 

Answer. No age groups are entirely secure 
without it. Everyone except babies under 3 
months old should take the vaccine. 

Question. Are there conditions under 
which it is best not to take the vaccine? 

Answer. A person with temperature above 
102° or with severe diarrhea should not take 
it. Its effects, also, would be lost on persons 
who take a considerable quantity of alcohol 
a half-hour or so before or after a vaccine 
dose. But persons with chronic diseases and 
colds may take the oral vaccine without ill 
effects. 

Question. What if a person missed taking 
type I vaccine? Should he take type II? 

Answer. Yes. Then, after a minimum of 7 
weeks, he should get type I vaccine from his 
private physician. 

Question. How safe will I be after taking 
type I? 

Answer. When you have had both types I 
and II, you will be safe from 99 percent of 
the Kinds of polio that have hit Rhode Is- 
land hardest. However, remember that 1 
percent, and don't take chances. Get type 
III vaccine in October. 

Question. After taking type II, will I need 
a Salk booster shot this spring? 

Answer. Yes. This is because you won't be 
protected fully by oral vaccine until you have 
had your type III dose in October. While the 
Salk shots don’t afford you the long-range 
protection that the Sabin oral vaccine does 
they give you temporary immunity agains’ 
all three types of polio. 

Question. Will the type II vaccine be ad- 
ministered the same way as type I? 

Answer. Exactly the same, on lumps of 
sugar. It, too, is tasteless. 

Question. What would happen if I should 
somehow get an overdose of vaccine? 

Answer. It wouldn't harm you in any way. 


[From the Providence Journal, Apr. 18, 1963] 
END POLIO Drive Asks VOLUNTEERS 
(By James N. Rhea) 


More End Polio volunteer workers are 
needed to make certain that Sunday's type 
II clinics move as swiftly and smoothly as 
the type I clinics in March. 
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“We are in good shape at most places but 
at others we are short,” said Dr. James E. 
Bowes, campaign coordinator of the program 
sponsored by the Rhode Island Medical So- 
ciety. 

He said the campaign needs 6 couriers 
with cars to transport vaccine from hospital 
depots to clinics, about 30 registered nurses 
to give vaccine in eyedroppers to babies, and 
about 50 men to serve as indoor traffic direc- 
tors. 

The campaign also could use a few women 
to act as tally clerks, registrars, and telephone 
workers. 

We're going to put people through on 
schedule, all right, but if we get more work- 
ers it will take some of the weight off our 
current volunteers,” he said. 

He s that this would be a good 
project for college students. 

Anyone who would like to help out may 
apply to End Polio campaign headquarters 
at JAckson 1-9500. 

Some of the worker shortage reflects the 
fact that the campaign has added 9 new 
clinics, bringing the total to 82. 

Also, there is a possibility that more peo- 
ple will turn out this time than did in 
March. 

All who took type I are expected to return 
for type II because there is a different kind 
of vaccine for each of the three kinds of 
polio. In addition, Dr. Bowes said, some 
people who have not yet taken type I vac- 
cine probably will come to take type II. 

The workers aren't paid. Aside from pub- 
lic service, Dr. Bowes can offer one small in- 
ducement—a free sandwich and cup of 
coffee. 

“For the first time we're going to give the 
volunteer workers a bite of lunch,” he said. 

The extra Providence clinics in part will 
make up for the loss of the two large armo- 
ries to the campaign for Sunday. They are 
not available because drills will be going on. 

There'll be curb service, too, he said. In- 
firm persons may remain in their autos and 
have the volunteer workers deliver the vac- 
cine-impregnated sugar lumps to them, 

The dose must be taken at once, though, 
for the vaccine loses its effectiveness within 
a few minutes after exposure to the air. 


[From the Providence Sunday Journal, Apr. 
7, 1963] 


RHODE ISLAND LIKELY To END POLIO THREAT 
FIRST 


(By James N. Rhea) 

The Nation’s first State to become safe from 
polio epidemics in all of its areas probably 
will be Rhode Island. 

According to overwhelming medical opin- 
ion, this State already is free from the threat 
of a type I polio epidemic, 

This is because nearly 80 percent of its 
population has taken Sabin oral vaccine for 
immunization against type I polio. Eighty 
percent is the safety limit experts have set 
for a given area. 

If as many Rhode Islanders take the oral 
vaccine for type II polio April 21 and for 
type III early in the fall, then epidemic polio 
will be just about a matter of history in the 
State. 

The fact that the State is so small has 
something to do with this happy prospect. 
Statewide plans can be made easily, and car- 
ried out from a single center. Continuity of 
communications can be maintained. Per- 
sonnel and supplies can be transported 
quickly. 

But the favorable size of the State is just 
one factor in the success—so far—of the 
effort to end polio here. 

As in the rest of the Nation, the realistic 
hope for total protection against the disease 
surged up in 1954 with the dramatic intro- 
duction of the Salk injection vaccine. 
However, not until 6 years later, when con- 
fronted with the worst epidemic on its rec- 
ord, did Rhode Island begin the mass 
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immunization drives which approached per- 
fection in the oral clinics of March 3 and 
March 10. 

The State’s people probably were no more, 
and no less, conscientious about getting their 
Salk shots than were the rest of the Nation’s 
people before the toll of victims started rising 
steadily in that dreadful summer of 1960. 

As the epidemic spread, beaches and parks 
were closed. Theaters and other public 
places were practically empty. There was no 
panic, but there was general fear. 

State and local health authorities kept ex- 
panding their Salk injection programs. 
Newspapers and radio and television stations 
devoted more and more space to the situa- 
tion. And polio kept striking. 

Fifty persons had been stricken when Jack 
Grossman of 56 Lenox Avenue, Providence, 
suggested to the Journal-Bulletin that mass 
statewide clinics, popularly financed, be con- 
ducted. 

The newspaper seized on the idea and de- 
cided to sponsor such clinics, with the co- 
operation of State and local health depart- 
ments and the Rhode Island Medical Society. 
The first contribution, $25, came from Mr. 
Grossman. From then on, the money rolled 
in. 

The passive role of the medical society as 
a body in this first mass project contrasted 
pointedly with its active leadership in the 
current Sabin vaccine program. 

In 1960, the medical society as a unit did 
not officially sponsor mass clinics. Many of 
the society’s members declared their flat op- 
position to the projects on the ground that 
private doctors should administer the vac- 
cine. 

One father complained that a doctor had 
refused to give shots to his children because 
he did not have the money to pay for them. 

Some doctors were suspicious of the mass 
clinic, considering it nonprofessional and too 
much of a carnival-like venture. 

However, individual medical society mem- 
bers worked diligently at the Journal-Bulle- 
tin clinics until Capt. Edward A. Anderson, 
chief medical officer at the Quonset Naval 
Air 5 and his team of technicians be- 
gan to ee vaccine with the hypospray jet 
injector. 

1 short time after Captain Anderson took 
to the field, the Providence Health Depart- 
ment started using the painless, rapidly work- 
ing jet injectors. Thousands of people 
passed through clinics all around the State 
dail 
By the end of the epidemic in September, 
300,000 persons had been inoculated at free 
clinics, 

The Journal-Bulletin clinics alone had in- 
oculated 56,456. The epidemic claimed 103 
persons, 6 of whom died. 

With the epidemic over, such officials as Dr. 
Joseph Smith, Providence health superin- 
tendent, and Dr. Jeremiah A. Dailey, then 
State health director, continued to urge citi- 
zens to take their Salk shots so that it would 
not happen again. 

Meanwhile, the Rhode Island Medical So- 
ciety was closely watching the results of im- 
munization projects in this country and 
other lands with the oral vaccine developed 
by Dr. Albert B. Sabin in the middle 195078. 

In 1961, the American Medical Association 
pronounced the Sabin vaccine “a simple tool 
with which to end polio.” The U.S. Public 
Health Service also approved this vaccine. 

All along, in the local medical society there 
had been some feeling that the Salk vaccine 
was just a good “stopgap agent” to hold the 
line until the oral vaccine was proved safe. 

With the efficacy of the Sabin vaccine es- 
tablished, the medical society decided to 
sponsor the largest mass clinic project ever 
undertaken in this State and the first state- 
wide oral polio clinic in the country. 

The State department of health an- 
nounced its full cooperation. Then Dr. 
Joseph E. Cannon, health director, contrib- 
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uted what was perhaps the most important 
human factor behind the success of the cam- 
paign so far. He assigned Dr. James E. 
Bowes to act as campaign coordinator. 


VETERAN CAMPAIGNER 


Dr. Bowes was relatively a stranger in 
Rhode Island, but he was certainly no stran- 
ger in the mass fight against polio. 

The 42-year-old physician had come to 
Rhode Island with his wife and 10 children in 
1960 from Salt Lake City, Utah, where he had 
directed clinics at which 128,000 persons were 
immunized. He had been adviser to the 
Journal-Bulletin for its clinics in 1960. 

He set up headquarters for the Sabin pro- 
gram in the medical society building on 
Francis Street, and brought to his com- 
mand a capacity for detail and organization 
without which the campaign would surely 
have failed at the public clinics. 

The advance clinic, held on February 24 
for campaign workers and their families, 
went smoothly from the beginning. It 
looked as if months of preparation had left 
no flaws in the procedures. 


ERRORS AT OUTSET 


But the public clinics a week later opened 
with errors. There were shortages of equip- 
ment, breakdowns in communications, late 
openings. Early observers thought that Dr. 
Bowes and company had fallen flat on their 
faces. 

But up at campaign headquarters Dr. 
Bowes was very much on his feet. By early 
afternoon, he and his volunteer workers had 
froned out all the wrinkles and Rhode Is- 
landers were taking lumps of vaccine-im- 
pregnated sugar at the rate of 1,200 persons 
a minute. 

When the clinics closed, 613,552 persons 
had been immunized. At mopup clinics the 
following Sunday 57,382 more ate safety 
sugar, 

During the following week, 7,877 shut-ins 
at various institutions throughout the State 
were given the vaccine. This brought the 
total to 678,811. 

Dr. Bowes said that when immunizations 
by private physicians and at servicemen's 
centers are added in, the State’s total should 
go beyond 80 percent. 

In addition to Dr. Bowes, the following 
were factors in the success of the initial 
phase of the end polio campaign 

1. Influential group sponsorship (the medi- 
cal society) . 

2. Thorough organization and planning. 

3. The full support of communications 
media. 

4. The psychological pull of sugar over 
needles. 

5. Cooperation of public institutions, such 
as school committees which made premises 
available for clinics, and of business inter- 
ests, such as public utilities which enclosed 
application blanks with monthly statements 
to customers. 


[From the Providence Journal, Mar. 11, 1963] 


TOTAL OF 57,382 More Given SABIN ORAL 
VACCINE 


(By James N. Rhea) 


A total of 57,382 Rhode Islanders were 
immunized against type I polio yesterday. ar 
mop-up Sabin oral vaccine clinics 
out the State. The number brought the 
total percentage of immunized citizens 
78—just two points short of the node 
Island Medical Society’s goal of 80 percent. 

Dr. James E. Bowes, campaign coordinator, 
said that when immunization by private 
physicians and special immunization proj- 
ects for servicemen is figured in the total 
probably will go well beyond 80 percent. 

The official number of citizens who took 
the vaccine now stands at 670,934. This 
represents the attendance at the preview 
clinic three Sundays ago, the 73 clinics held 
last Sunday and the 13 yesterday. 
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The final type I total represents correc- 
tions that brought last Sunday's total from 
the reported 583,450 to 613,552. 

To get an accurate count for last Sunday, 
End Polio Campaign workers took an actual 
count of the lumps of sugar and the eye- 
dropper dispensers used. 

“Things were excellent all the way yester- 
day,” Dr. Bowes said. “There was no wait- 
ing. There were no lags. There were no 
breakdowns in communications, and no 
shortages of supplies.” 

Campaign workers had made a thorough 
study of all that went wrong last Sunday 
and altered plans accordingly for yesterday. 

For one thing, direct telephone lines were 
set up between all clinics and the headquar- 
ters in the medical society building on 
Francis Street. 


CALLS INITIATED 


Instead of waiting to be called by clinic 
workers, headquarters workers initiated the 
calls to check on clinic supplies. 

“Clinic workers sometimes get busy and 
forget to check with us until something is 
too short to prevent a time delay in re- 
plenishing,” Dr. Bowes said. “We eliminated 
potential trouble by making those regular 
checks with them.” 

The clinics also had more vaccine to start 
the day than they had last Sunday, he re- 
ported. Each site got an initial supply of 
10,000 doses yesterday. 

Last Sunday’s initial supply, based on 40 
percent of the total amount officials thought 
they would need at a clinic, ran low at some 
clinics. A few had to close before the sched- 
uled time. 

TOPS IN WARWICK 


Yeterday’s top turnout was 8,879 in War- 
wick, at Veterans Memorial High School. 
The low was in South Kingstown—2,455 at 
Keaney Gymnasium at the University of 
Rhode Island—although only 2,097 appeared 
at Esek Hopkins Junior High School, one of 
four Providence clinics, 

The biggest surprise was at Thompson 
Junior High School in Newport, where 2,860 
got the vaccine instead of the 500 expected. 

Dr. Frederick A. Peirce, chairman of the 
polio committee of the Newport County Med- 
ical Society, termed the operation a success. 
Newport last week had one of the poorest 
turnouts. 

The first person in the line at Newport 
was George A. Seaman of 49 West Broadway. 
He is 100 years old. 

Dr. Bowes praised the approximately 5,000 
volunteer workers in the end polio campaign. 
He and Dr. Arthur E. Hardy, chairman of the 
campaign, said efforts now will be turned 
toward preparation for the type II vaccine 
clinics April 21. 


ASK SAME RESPONSE 


“We urge the public to make the same 
response on April 21,” they said. “If that 
goes well, along with the type II clinics in 
the fall, we'll be safe from any epidemics of 
polio in this State.” 

Yesterday's turnout was as follows: 


Central Falls High School 2, 773 
Cranston High School East 5, 773 
vg oe Thompson Junior High 
4 ee Se ee 2, 860 
5 J. C. Potter School 4, 394 
Providence 
Mount Pleasant High School 8, 568 


Roger Williams Junior High School. 3, 400 
Esek Hopkins Junior High School 2, 097 
Fox Point Elementary School 3, 739 
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[From the Italian Echo, Mar, 8, 1963] 
Ler’s FINISH THE JOB 


A howling success. 

These three words, in the opinion of its 
sponsors, describe the first statewide clinic 
to end polio ever held within these Planta- 
tions on last Sunday. This feeling was 
shared by the more than a half million 
Rhode Islanders who literally “stormed” the 
70-odd clinic sites throughout the State to 
recelve their oral vaccine. The public 
responses exceeded the fondest expectations 
of the Rhode Island Medical Society, spon- 
sors of the campaign. It demonstrated 
quite clearly what an enlightened commu- 
nity can accomplish when it sets its mind to 
it. It is estimated that approximately 
583,000 people over 60 percent of the State’s 
population received the vaccine. 

Of course, as was to be expected in such 
an enormous project, the day was not devoid 
of its amusing, as well as its disturbing, 
incidents. At times tempers became short, 
as impatient citizens waited in long lines 
for their vaccine. Long before the clinics 
were opened for business, there were long 
lines of citizens, who decided to come early 
in order to “avoid the rush.” By so doing, 
they created problems that were not antici- 
pated. There were some mightly rough 
moments, before the program began to roll. 
However, once these rough edges were 
smoothed out, the program rolled smoothly 
throughout the entire day. The pleasant 
weather, which prevailed throughout the 
day, lent a festive air to the occasion. 

Despite the most careful preparations, 
however, thousands of Rhode Islanders were 
for various reasons unable to receive their 
vaccine, In order to make the drive a com- 
plete success, by enabling these people to 
participate, nine “mop-up” clinics have been 
planned for next Sunday at various points 
throughout the State. It is hoped over 
100,000 persons will avail themselves of this 
second opportunity to join the crowd and 
receive their “sugar.” The clinics on next 
Sunday will be open from 11 to 4. 

Congratulations for the success of the 
clinic of last Sunday must go to the large 
number of dedicated volunteer workers who 
braved the hordes throughout the day. 
Many of them worked longer than they had 
bargained for. They stayed on willingly 
many hours without relief in order that their 
fellow citizens might be served. Unfortu- 
nately they were the target of many ungrate- 
ful people, who vent their frustrations and 
disappointments on them. These, however, 
they took bravely. The vast majority of 
the people were considerate and appreciative 
of their efforts. For their efforts in keeping 
the lines moving they deserve our praise and 
commendation, 

There is no doubt that many of the rough 
edges discovered in last Sunday’s clinics 
will be avoided in future clinics. Mistakes 
which were made at that time will be avoided 
next time. 

The job that was begun last Sunday must 
now be finished. Those of us who for some 
reason or other did not get the vaccine, must 
plan to go to one of the clinics which have 
been planned. The aim of the end polio cam- 
paign is complete victory. Nothing short of 
that should be contemplated, now that vic- 
tory isin sight. If you have not received your 
vaccine make it a point to turn out. 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Journal-Bulle- 
tin, Mar. 2, 1963] 


END PoLlo—RHopE ISLAND CAN MAKE CER- 
TAIN EPIDEMIC OF 1960 Wi. Nor HAPPEN 
AGAIN 

(By James N. Rhea) 

Remember the worst polio epidemic in re- 
cent Rhode Island history? It occurred in 
the summer of 1960 and when it was over 
103 persons had been stricken. Six died. 
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To make certain such a thing does not 
happen again, the Rhode Island Medical So- 
ciety is urging all citizens to attend the End 
Polio oral vaccine clinics being held through- 
out the State tomorrow. The hours are from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Failure to seek the protection of the Salk 
injected vaccine was a great factor behind 
the 1960 epidemic. Eighty percent of those 
who contracted polio had not had any Salk 
shots. 

And this leads to another reason why End 
Polio campaign officials urge even people who 
have had full Salk injections to get the extra 
protection of Sabin oral vaccine: 

The other 20 percent of serious victims 
were persons who had received three Salk 
shots or more. A 2-year-old Warwick boy 
who had four Salk shots died. Another child 
who died had had three shots. 

On June 15, the Providence Journal gave 
this report: 

“Three more Rhode Island children have 
been stricken with poliomyelitis, bringing 
the total to seven.” 

On July 20, a news story began: 

“As the number of Rhode Island polio cases 
rose to 62 today with two new cases, the State 
was beginning to show growing apprehen- 
sion over the epidemic.” 

In a single location, the Prospect Heights 
low-income housing project in Pawtucket, 
20 persons got the disease, However, none 
there died. 

As the epidemic continued to spread, Salk 
vaccine clinics were hastily organized at con- 
venient places all over the State. Fright- 
ened people lined up for the injections by 
the thousands, 

The State was experiencing its worst polio 
epidemic since 1916. 

Other sections of the country had had 
similar experiences, and public health offi- 
cials noted that most of those who came 
down with the disease had not had Salk 
shots. 

“And most of them were from certain low- 
income groups that are difficult to reach with 
our message,” a State health official said. 

“We hope to see that we have reached 
everybody this time, though,” he said. 

[From the Providence (R.I.) Journal- 

Bulletin, Mar. 1, 1963] 


Toss OUT THE Potro NEEDLES 
(By James N. Rhea) 
Immunization needles are being thrown 


away for lumps of as preparation for 
Sunday's mass End Polio clinics enters its 
final 


stages. 

The Rhode Island Medical Society expects 
at least 700,000 persons here to join millions 
who have munched yaccine-impregnated su- 
gar throughout the country. 

Dr. Arthur E. Hardy, chairman of the 
campaign, and Dr. Joseph E. Cannon, State 
director of public health, said the record 
elsewhere has been highly successful. 

They said that more than 1,500,000 persons 
took Sabin oral vaccine last June at clinics 
sponsored in Cleveland, Ohio, by the Cleve- 
land Academy of Medicine. 

“Another place where they got excellent 
participation was Denver, Colo.,” said Dr. 
James E. Bowes, coordinator of the End Polio 
drive here. “They administered two million 
doses out there.” 

Dr. Bowes said that 250,000 residents of 
Hillsborough County, Fla., were successfully 
immunized. And the number in Dade Coun- 
ty, Fla., was 500,000. 

“Over in Massachusetts,” he said, “they 
immunized 500,000 youngsters.” 

But, perhaps, this country’s best effort was 
in San Francisco, where three million persons 
took the vaccine in one day. 

“We have a small State here, and plenty 
of clinic sites set up all over it. We ought 
to set some kind of record here for partici- 
pation,” Dr. Bowes said. 
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The campaign coordinator said he expects 
the clinics to operate swiftly and smoothly 
Sunday. He based this opinion partly on the 
success of the advance clinic held last Sun- 
day for campaign workers and their families, 

Senator Claiborne Pell yesterday urged 
Rhode Islanders to take the oral vaccine. 

“I strongly endorse the End Polio cam- 
paign, sponsored by the Rhode Island Medi- 
cal Society, assisted by the State Department 
of Health, and urge my fellow Rhode Island- 
ers to participtae in this most worthwhile 
endeavor, as I am urging my own children,” 
the Senator said. 


{From the Woonsocket Call, Mar. 1, 1963] 
END POLIO—AN OPPORTUNITY AND a DUTY 


On Sunday, the first statewide immuniza- 
tion program in the Nation’s history will 
take place throughout Rhode Island. We 
are referring to the end polio campaign, a 
1-day effort to to have at least 80 percent of 
the State's residents receive the Sabin oral 
antipolio vaccine. 

Clinics have been scheduled Sunday from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. in all of Rhode Island's 39 
cities and towns. Everyone beyond the age 
of 3 months is asked to receive a lump of 
sugar impregnated with Sabin type I vaccine. 
Those who cannot take sugar will be given 
the vaccine in an eye dropper. 

Thousands of communities throughout the 
Nation have held these clinics and the results 
have been most gratifying. But this State, 
under the sponsorship of the Rhode Island 
Medical Society, is attempting something 
new. It is conducting end polio clinics in 
1 day in all cities and towns in a massive 
effort to wipe the dread disease off the 
medical map. 

Authorities feel that a large majority of 
the populace must receive the vaccine if it 
is to be totally effective. These clinics pro- 
vide an ideal opportunity. You will be help- 
ing yourself and your family as well as 
everyone else if you are immunized. 

Actually, Sunday’s clinics are but the first 
of a series of three. The Sabin vaccine 
comes in three types, with the first eliminat- 
ing 76 percent of the varieties of polio. The 
remaining two types handle the others. 

A second statewide clinic is scheduled 
April 21, with the third to be held at an 
unannounced date in the fall. Do not make 
the mistake of thinking that if you miss 
the Sunday clinic you can attend the next 
two and be as fully protected. Type I vac- 
cine will be given at the initial clinic, type 
II on April 21, and type IIT in the fall. 

Although you and your family may have 
received the recommended number of Salk 
shots, their usefulness has probably ended. 
The Sabin types are expected to provide im- 
munity for at least 10 years—perhaps a life- 
time. 

Thus it behooves all of us to go to the 
clinic nearest our home. It will take no 
longer than 5 minutes from entrance to 
exit if you have filled out a form in advance. 
If you do not have a form, clip the one ap- 
pearing on the back page of today’s Woon- 
socket Call, complete it and take it with you 
Sunday. It will save much time. 

Clinic locations also are listed next to the 
form and area Massachusetts residents may 
also avail themselves of their services. 

The fee? There is none. However, every- 
one is requested to drop a quarter in jars to 
be placed at the end of the line. The money 
will go toward clinic expenses, 

A pretty cheap price to pay to end polio. 


[From the Providence Journal, Dec. 11, 1962] 
RHODE ISLAND DOCTORS ACT 

The Rhode Island Medical Sociey is to be 
commended for organizing two statewide 
free public oral vaccine clinics this winter. 
At 65 locations January 27 and March 17 
next year, the society will try to immunize 
every man, woman, and child in Rhode 
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Island in the first campaign of its kind in 
State history. 

The first two types of the Sabin oral vac- 
cine will be given at the clinics, Even those 
persons who have had the Salk injected vac- 
cine will be urged to go to the two clinics 
and get the added protection of the oral 
vaccine, Cooperating with the society in 
this venture will be the State health de- 

t. 


It is perfectly true that thousands of 
Rhode Islanders already have received the 
Salk vaccine, but the society believes that 
the oral vaccine is the only means of reach- 
ing that hard core segment of the commu- 
nity which has been shown recently to rep- 
resent the current reservoir of polio virus 
and which has a poor record of Salk immu- 
nization, 

Other medical societies elsewhere in the 
country have run similar clinics, and in 
several major cities of the country, public 
response has been remarkable. 

The two clinics here will be held on Sun- 
days so that the greatest possible number 
of Rhode Islanders will be free to make ar- 
rangements for themselves and their fami- 
lies to go to clinics nearest their homes. 
Details of the program will be announced at 
a later date and deserve close statewide 
attention. 

It is our hope that the program will re- 
ceive full and constructive help from the 
State’s 39 cities and towns as the society 
and the State health department go about 
the task of preparing for the clinics, It also 
is our hope that Rhode Islanders will re- 
spond en masse to this informed invest- 
ment in public health. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
is the 172d anniversary of the signing of 
the Polish National Constitution, under 
which the Polish Nation obtained the 
bill of rights that it is now denied. 

It was barely 2 years after the birth 
of the Constitution in the United States 
that the Polish people adopted a consti- 
tution of their own. The Polish Con- 
stitution declared: 

All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty, and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale and on a 
lasting footing. 


The light of liberalism which came 
from Poland in 1791 was then, as it has 
been through the years, a threat to 
tyranny and absolutism. This year, as 
freemen throughout the world com- 
memorate the adoption of this historic 
document, we also remember that 1963 
marks the 100th anniversary of the Pol- 
ish uprising of 1863. This was an up- 
rising carried on by the Poles for more 
than 2 years against the oppression and 
cruelty of Russian domination. 

The uprising of 1863 against Russian 
tyranny was the greatest, longest, and 
bloodiest uprising in Polish history. In 
this long and heartbreaking struggle, the 
Polish Nation lost over 250,000 of its 
sons. Although the revolt met defeat, 
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it laid the foundation for Poland's ulti- 
mate independence. 

No celebration will be allowed in Po- 
land on May 3 this year. But we in the 
Congress of the United States can and 
do give recognition to the valiant spirit 
of the Polish people. May the friend- 
ship between the American and the Pol- 
ish people grow ever stronger. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
once again the world has completed an- 
other cycle around the sun, adding 1 
more year to the 171 that have passed 
since the nation of Poland declared its 
independence. May 3, 1791, was Inde- 
pendence Day for the nation of Poland. 
The Poles followed the example of our 
young Nation at that time in wanting 
to live as free people—to govern them- 
selves; to worship as they pleased; to 
speak their mind; to write what they 
felt; and to read what they desired. 
These were the principles they wish 
to follow. This was their strong desire 
and that yearning was so strong that it 
made its mark on the generations that 
followed, up till the present day, where 
the feeling has strengthened because 
tyranny rules their land. 

The only reason they have not been 
able to prosper in the same manner that 
we have as a free nation can be attrib- 
uted to their location. Poland is located 
in the center of turmoil, plunder, and 
tyranny. They are surrounded by strong 
nations, who, through the years, have 
been dominated by a minority group of 
power-crazed leaders who wish to rule 
the world. As a result, Poland has been 
the victim of invasion and oppression, 
so one can honestly say, they have never 
really enjoyed the fruits of their labor 
toward independence. However, the 
constitution they wrote has never been 
abandoned and remains today as the 
forefront of their tradition. It is a sym- 
bol for their young to follow so that one 
day they can turn to it as their mace for 
governing themselves. For as Thomas 
Jefferson had said, “The God who gave 
us life, gave us liberty at the same time.” 

On May 3 celebrations will take place 
in Poland to commemorate their Con- 
stitution Day. The celebrations will not 
be gay, open-aired parties, for the Soviet 
boot would stomp upon any such affairs, 
however, secretly in the minds and 
hearts of the masses, the Poles will re- 
affirm their desire for freedom, which 
will strengthen their spirit to regain their 
precious want. 

As leaders of the free world, we, in the 
United States, must encourage and in- 
spire the Poles behind the Iron Curtain 
to have faith in the principles of democ- 
racy. By continuing to encourage them, 
we can add strength to their souls to 
shake loose the bonds of tyranny which 
bind them now. 
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I am pleased to join their crusade and 
Iam ever hopeful that we, in our genera- 
tion, will see them enjoy life as a free 
nation, dedicated to the principles of 
democracy. 


A MIDDECADE CENSUS IN 1965 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Lesrnsk1] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
1, I introduced a bill, H.R. 5993, to au- 
thorize a census of population, housing, 
and unemployment in the year 1965 and 
every subsequent 10 years. Similar bills 
have also been introduced in the 88th 
Congress by the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Orsen], the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Una], and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Corsetr]. My 
bill is different, however, in that the 
census would be taken only in those 
States which agree to pay 50 percent of 
the total costs. 

Mr. Speaker, during the 86th Congress 
I served as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Census and Government Statis- 
tics of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. Our subcom- 
mittee held a number of hearings on 
census matters, especially on the 1960 
census. The members of our subcom- 
mittee were impressed with two impor- 
tant facts which came out of our studies 
and investigations: First, with all the 
facts and figures we have in this Nation, 
the census remains the principal basic 
source of our economic and social infor- 
mation, and second, the old decennial 
census, now over 170 years old, is just 
not frequent enough—we need more fre- 
quent and reliable measures of our pop- 
ulation, housing, labor force, and similar 
matters covered by the census. 

To explore these points further, our 
subcommittee held a series of investiga- 
tive hearings in 1961-62 in New York 
City, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Washington hearing 
was held under the chairmanship of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
HENDERSON] who became chairman of 
the subcommittee during the 87th Con- 
gress. All in all, our subcommittee took 
some 800 pages of testimony from over 
200 public and private witnesses, includ- 
ing Members of Congress, State Gover- 
nors, mayors of our largest cities, busi- 
ness executives, and many others. 
would be expected, most State and local 
government officials strongly urged the 
subcommittee to sponsor middecade 
census legislation. They pointed out 
that States and local communities need 
reliable population and housing data 
more frequently than every 10 years. 
They need these data for all kinds of 
State and local government programs— 
budgeting and planning, urban develop- 
ment, public housing, slum clearance, 
unemployment relief, health-welfare 
services, and many, many other pur- 
poses. The fast growing communities 
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need information to measure and keep 
up with their growth, and the depressed 


Because of this local need for popu- 
lation data, between the 1950 and 1960 
censuses, over 2,000 communities paid 
the Census Bureau to take special cen- 
suses at their expense. In California, 
where population pressures are great, 
over 500 communities had special cen- 
suses. In most cases, the population 
increase from the last decennial census 
enabled the community to recover in 1 
year more than the cost of the census 
from the State treasury in increased rev- 
enues and refunds. 

There are those who say that these dy- 
namic population problems are not the 
concern of the Federal Government, 
that the States and local communities 
can manage their affairs without call- 
ing on the Federal Government 

Mr. Speaker, I wish that this was true, 
but it is not. The fact is that in fiscal 
year 1964, one-tenth of the Federal 
budget or $10 billion is budgeted for 
Federal assistance programs to States 
and local communities, for highways, 
roads, schools, housing, unemployment 
relief and retraining, public welfare and 
the rest. Only this week the Committee 
on Appropriations recommended almost 
$3 billion to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for grants to 
States for public assistance in 1964. It 
is estimated that by 1970 Federal as- 
sistance programs will total $20 billion 
a year. So, what are we going to do? 
Wait until 1970 to find out how much 
of this Federal assistance money is going 
to assist people who are no longer there, 
to build fancy roads to places which no 
longer need them, or worse, to short- 
change those communities where popu- 
lation inmigration creates urgent needs 
for homes, schools, roads, water, health 
and sanitation facilities, and all the 
other needs of our people. 

ESTIMATES 


Mr. Speaker, in certain sophisticated 
circles, they will tell you that we do not 
need a census because reliable estimates 
can now be made of population trends. 
We do have good estimates of the popu- 
lation for the United States as a whole 
and even the State estimdtes are im- 
proving all the time. But, what about 
Detroit, Los Angeles, New York City, and 
our other large and smaller cities. I 
prefer to let Commissioner Walter To- 
briner, of Washington, D.C., speak on 
this point. 

(Middecade census hearing, pt. 4, 
Washington, D.C., p. 700.) 

1. It seems obvious that the most basic 
characteristic we must know about our com- 
munity is its size. The mobility of urban 
areas is now so great that in 10 years, central 
cities entirely change their character, thus 
entirely the needs for schools, for 
old-age help, for economic improvement, and 
many other characteristics that correlate 
highly with age and color. 

In Washington, as elsewhere, efforts con- 
tinually go on to estimate the size of the 
population during intercensal years, and to 
project the estimates into the future. But 
our pulation is so dynamic, the size of 
household, housing supply, age, and color 
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distributions so changing, that current 
methods of population estimating and pro- 
jecting have grown woefully inadequate. 

For example, there were several periodic 
estimates of District of Columbia popula- 
tion during the 1950-60 decade—by local 
government, by business and research orga- 
nizations, and by the Census Bureau itself. 
All of them proved far too high. This was 
indeed a common experience in large cities 
throughout the country. The actual 1960 
enumerations were greeted with dismay and 
disbelief. 

The clamor was so great that the Census 
Bureau spent millions of unforseen dollars 
checking its results, with little change in 
outcome. There had been little apprecia- 
tion of indicators which unequivocally im- 
plied a total population much lower than 
the one in current use. The results of an 
income survey contracted for by the District 
of Columbia Government with the Census 
Bureau provided the strongest possible evi- 
dence that the population of the District 
was considerably lower than estimated by 
anyone. Like the special census taken of 
New York City in 1957, the evidence of this 
survey was greeted with disbelief. The re- 
sults of the 1960 census, however, bore out 
the trend indicated by the income survey. 

The Census Bureau itself has been baffied 
by the tendency for its District of Columbia 
estimates to go astray. The method it ap- 
plies to the other States (for District of 
Columbia is treated as a State in their es- 
timating process) does not work well for the 
District. It is obvious that the District of 
Columbia does not have the attributes of a 
State, but more readily joins the cities and 
standard metropolitan areas and shares their 
problems. The Census Bureau experts have 
been compelled to treat the District as an 
exception to their uniform procedures in 
many respects, but are far from having solved 
the matter. The difficulties of grappling 
with dynamic, elusive, or merely unstable 
characteristics of a city which is the site of 
and which is in plain view of the Census 
Bureau are seized upon by estimators as the 
best possible example of the impossibility of 
fashioning an accurate estimate for a dy- 
namic city. 


Now, I do not mean to be unfair to 
well-intentioned experts who are making 
all kinds of estimates—good and bad. 
The Census Bureau itself does fine work 
in this field and should be commended 
for it. In proposing a middecade census 
in 1965, my colleagues and I are really do- 
ing the estimators and samplers a great 
service. They will be grateful to us later 
in the 1960’s, as Mr. Richard M. Scam- 
mon, Census Director, testified before our 
subcommittee: 

There is no question about this, because 
any retaking of the benchmarks on which 
sampling is based, and this is true of market 
research, political research, any kind of sam- 
pling research, any improvement of the 
benchmarks is a tremendous improvement in 
the reliability of the sample which is drawn 
from those benchmarks. For example, if 
someone is trying to do a sample survey in 
the State of New York, in 1966, using 1960 
census data, the reliability of any sample 
drawn from that 1960 census data is ar less 
than it would be from a 1965 set of census 
data. It is true in increasing magnitude as 
you get further and further away from the 
original benchmark year, which in this case 
is 1960. 


So let us not delude ourselves that later 
in the 1960’s estimates of population, 
housing, unemployment will satisfy 
either Federal or State and local govern- 
ments needs for accurate information for 
our cities, towns, school districts, water 
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districts, and the rest. If there were any 

acceptable substitute for the census, we 

would not be introducing new legislation. 
SHARING COST WITH STATES 


Mr. Speaker, many people agree that 
a mid-decade census is necessary, but 
question whether the Federal Govern- 
ment can afford it. The 1960 census of 
population and housing cost approxi- 
mately $97 million. Since this figure is 
less than 1 percent of the cost of Federal 
grants to States and local communities 
for only 1 year, I would consider such an 
expenditure to be a wise investment of 
Federalfunds. But, since the States and 
local communities have, in the past, been 
willing to pay for special censuses, and 
since many of them would stand to gain 
financially from new census figures, my 
bill would authorize the census to be 
taken only in those States which would 
agree to pay one-half of the census costs. 

It may come as a surprise to Members, 
but similar legislation to mine was passed 
in 1879. Legislation for the 1880 census 
provided that if any State or territory 
held a census in 1885, in accordance with 
Federal specifications, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would reimburse the State or 
territory for one-half of its field costs. 
In 1885, three States and two Territories 
took advantage of this provision in the 
census law; nine other States and the 
District of Columbia took censuses en- 
tirely at their own expense. 

SUPPORT OF BUSINESS 


Mr. Speaker, in these remarks I have 
discussed principally the Federal-State- 
local government interest in censuses, 
but the business community will reap 
rich rewards from a 1965 census. The 
executive director of the American Mar- 
keting Association, whose 8,500 members 
influence many decisions in the fields of 
advertising, retailing, wholesaling, and 
market research, wrote to me: 

In view of (1) the many uses which sci- 
entific marketers make of census data, (2) 
the rapidly changing character of our popu- 
lation in terms of age distribution, house- 
hold formation, geographic location, move- 
ment to the suburbs, etc., and (3) the effect 
which the business decisions based upon 
census data can have upon our economic 
health and growth, the association recom- 
mends that the census of population and 
housing be conducted every 5 years. 


And the Research Director of the Ford 
Motor Co., basing his argument on fam- 
ily formation in the 1960’s, testified be- 
fore our subcommittee: 


It has been clear to me for some time 
that accurate, up-to-date detailed facts on 
the location of our population will be 
needed in mid-1965. The sharp increase 
(43 percent) in the number of individuals 
in the 20-29-year-old age group over the 
current decade suggests a rate of family in- 
formation during this period that will have 
a major impact on marketing decisions. 

If we use the census series A estimates of 
household formation, the growth in house- 
holds will approximate 5 million in the 5- 
year period 1960-65. I personally think this 
is a conservative forecast. 

But even this forecast exceeds the house- 
hold information in the 10-year (not 5 year) 
period between 1890 and 1900 (3.3 million); 
1900-10 (4.3 million); 1910-20 (4.2 million); 
and is about equal to the in house- 
hold information between 1920-30 (5.4 mil- 
lion); and 1930-40 (5.0 million). 
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In other words, the change in household 
formation for the next 5 years will probably 
be equal in absolute tude to the 
change in household formation that has led 
to the need for a complete census through- 
out most of the past 10-year periods in our 
recent history. 


Mr. Speaker, these eminent spokesmen 
for the business community know their 
statistics. They know that this Nation 
is growing at an unprecedented rate. 
‘They know also that like any other grow- 
ing concern, Uncle Sam needs to take 
inventory more often than every 10 
years, 

CONCLUSION 

From my brief remarks today my col- 
leagues in the House will understand 
why I have introduced this new census 
legislation. Those of us who studied 
this matter carefully and discussed it 
with State governors, mayors of our 
largest cities and many others have 
come to the conclusion that this mid- 
decade census is needed and badly 
needed. My bill will give the States an 
opportunity to join the Federal Govern- 
ment in this history-making under- 
taking. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SHELLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the rev- 
olutionary spirit of the 18th century had 
profound impact on many countries. 
New ideas, both progressive and liberal, 
were taking roots in the Western World, 
and were spreading in all directions. 
In the United States our revolution pro- 
duced the Declaration of Independence 
and the constitutional form of govern- 
ment. In France, the cry for liberty, 
equality, and fraternity led to the French 
Revolution; and in isolated Poland 
the spirit of equality and tolerance, and 
also the urge to overhaul her govern- 
mental machinery, led to the adoption 
of the May Constitution in 1791. 

That Constitution introduced a respon- 
sible cabinet type government in Poland. 
Monarchial authority was considerably 
curtailed, and that of the people’s rep- 
resentative was enhanced. The Polish 
peasantry was relieved from arbitrary 
authority of local feudal landlords and 
placed under the protection of the law. 
The economic and social class barriers 
were practically eliminated, and the 
townspeople were given political rights. 
The powers of the upper house were 
drastically reduced and those of the 
lower, the elected, house considerably in- 
creased. Even more significant than 
these important changes was the guar- 
anteeing of religious freedom to all cit- 
izens of the country. In short, Mr. 
Speaker, this was a liberal, democratic 
and popular Constitution, drafted by the 
Polish patriots and promulgated on May 
3, 1791. But the unhappy people of Po- 
land were never to live under its pro- 
gressive provisions, for soon after its 
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promulgation, Poland was attacked, 
overrun and then partitioned among her 
foes. Today in observing the 172d an- 
niversary of the promulgation and adop- 
tion of that Constitution we pay tribute 
to Poland's liberal heritage. 

Mr. Speaker, for two centuries our 
country has been enriched by the mil- 
lions of Poles who have come to the 
United States. It is estimated that to- 
day there are more than 6% million 
American citizens of Polish ancestry 
here, who have contributed immensely 
to our way of free and democratic life. 

There is a large and very active Po- 
lish community in San Francisco, the 
city I have the honor and privilege to 
represent in the U.S. Congress. 

The San Francisco Polish community 
is most active in the social, educational, 
political and religious life of San Fran- 
cisco. It was shortly after 1860 that 
Polish residents came to San Francisco. 
One of the oldest Polish organizations 
in the United States was organized in 
San Francisco under the name of the 
Polish Society of San Francisco. It was 
formed in 1862. 

San Francisco has never forgotten 
those great figures in Polish cultural 
history that have lived for a time in the 
San Francisco area. They include 
many refugees from the revolutions of 
1848 and 1862, including the noted rev- 
olutionary leader, General Krzyzanow- 
ski and General Keller who fought with 
the majestic Louis Kossuth. Mme. Hel- 
ene Modjeska, one of the greatest dra- 
matic actresses in the history of the 
stage, lived in San Francisco, as did 
Sienkiewicz, author of “Quo Vadis.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is my great pleasure 
to join with so many of our colleagues 
in paying tribute to Polish genius which 
has demonstrated its presence in almost 
every phase of human activity. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BoLAN D] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Poland’s 
modern history is marked with great 
deeds and achievements, as well as of 
suffering and sacrifices. And its more 
recent history may be summed up in 
two words: misery and misfortune. 
Through no fault of their own, the 
Polish people have suffered and endured 
more hardships than almost any other 
national group in Europe. Being smaller 
in numbers than their powerful neigh- 
bors both in the west and in the east, 
they have not been able to withstand the 
periodic onslaughts against them by 
their powerful foes. In 1772 when Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia robbed Poland 
of a large part of its territory in the first 
partition, the helpless Poles could not 
prevent that disaster. From then on, 
however, Poland’s leaders restored to 
every means of strengthening the coun- 
try so as to be able to meet future attacks 
adequately. They decided to overhaul 
Poland’s governmental machinery, to 
make it liberal, democratic, and bring it 
up-to-date. With these ideals in mind 
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the Constitution of 1791 was drafted and 
then adopted on May 3 of that year. 

This document marks a new epoch in 
Poland’s modern history. By its adop- 
tion Poland stepped out of the Middle 
Ages. The powers of the king were cur- 
tailed, and Poland became a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The monarch was to 
share his executive authority with a 
council and even in matters of personal 
prerogatives he could not act without the 
consent of that council. There was a 
legislature of two chambers, which was 
to meet regularly at stipulated times. 
The nobility lost most of its special priv- 
ileges, and the townsmen were allowed 
to share certain privileges with the no- 
bility. Peasants were protected against 
the arbitrary power of their landlords, 
and religious freedom was guaranteed. 
Judged even by today’s liberal standard, 
the Constitution was a democratic docu- 
ment. Its adoption and promulgation 
was hailed in all parts of Europe, partic- 
ularly by the prominent liberal leaders 
in the West. Of course it was bitterly 
denounced by Poland’s inveterate ene- 
mies, and they saw to it that this Con- 
stitution did not go into full force. 
Unfortunately they succeeded in the exe- 
cution of their evil designs. A few years 
after the adoption of this Constitution, 
Poland was parceled out among the 
three autocratic powers—Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia—and of course she ceased 
to exist as an independent state. 

But the spirit of independence and 
freedom was not dead among the Poles. 
Nor was the spirit of the Constitution of 
May 3, 1791. At the end of the First 
World War when they regained their 
independence, the spirit of that Consti- 
tution was reinstated in Poland. And 
today, when Poland is robbed of genuine 
independence and freedom, Poles still 
cling firmly to their liberal spiritual heri- 
tage. In celebrating the 172d anniver- 
sary of the adoption of that Constitution, 
they affirm their undiminished and 
undying faith in their heritage. I am 
happy to join them in the celebration of 
this great anniversary, the Polish Con- 
stitution Day. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PROPOSING A 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
PROHIBITING STATES FROM 
TAXING CERTAIN INCOME OF A 
NONRESIDENT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, we 
Members of Congress are so preoccupied 
with the problems of Federal taxation 
that it is possible for us to forget that 
serious inequities sometimes exist in the 
structure and administration of State 
tax laws. 

There is no more glaring inequity in 
this regard than the practice by some 
States of taxing the wages, salaries, pro- 
fessional fees, and other compensation 
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for personal services received by those 
who are not residents of those States. 

I am particularly concerned with this 
problem because many persons in my 
congressional district work in a nearby 
State which requires them to pay income 
taxes on amounts received for services. 
These individuals are subject to dual tax- 
ation. They pay State taxes in Rhode 
Island for the support of the govern- 
mental services they receive, and they 
must pay an income tax to the State in 
which they work even though they re- 
ceive no real benefits or services from 
that State. 

In addition to the financial inequity, 
there is also a political inequity since the 
Rhode Island residents have no voice in 
the expenditure of the tax money they 
pay to the State in which they work. 
This situation recalls the struggle of the 
American colonists against “taxation 
without representation.” It seems ironic 
that the present difficulty should be lo- 
cated in the very area where this early 
cry against inequity arose. 

The joint resolution I am introducing 
today proposes a constitutional amend- 
ment to correct the problem. It is my 
earnest hope that it will be adopted by 
Congress and the States. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Buckiey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege and an honor to rise on the 
floor of the House this afternoon to pay 
tribute to one of the great peoples of the 
world and one of the great nations of 
the world—the people of Poland and the 
nation of Poland. May 3 commemo- 
rates the establishment and creation of 
Poland’s great Constitution of 1791. This 
constitution which came into being over 
150 years ago incorporates in its lan- 
guage the enduring precepts of public 
policy and democracy. It was written 
by the Polish people out of their own 
great love for freedom and independ- 
ence, It beats as strongly today in the 
hearts of every Pole as it did when it 
was first enacted many years ago. In 
addition this year also is the 100th an- 
niversary of the Polish January uprising 
of 1863. This 1863 uprising against Rus- 
sian tyranny was the most bitterly 
fought and longest in Polish history. 
The gallant Polish patriots fought the 
Russian occupation army for 2 years. 
Eventually they were overcome and Rus- 
sian tyranny once again prevailed in the 
homeland of Poland. Although the 
Poles were defeated on the field of battle 
they established within their own coun- 
try social reforms that gave the Polish 
nation a strength and cohesion against 
which all attempts at denationalization 
have been shattered. 

I pay sincere tribute today not only 
to those Poles who fought so gallantly in 
the uprising of 1863 but those countless 
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thousands who have defended Poland’s 
freedom for the past 1,000 years. 

The contributions to this great Nation 
by Americans of Polish descent have 
been many and great. The history of 
Americans of Polish ancestry is woven 
into the history of this Nation from the 
early days of our own Revolution to the 
present day. There are over 7 million 
Americans of Polish ancestry in Amer- 
ica today. They and their forefathers 
have added mightily to the development 
of this great Nation of ours. 

As long as man exists upon this earth 
I am certain that the people of Poland 
and the Polish nation itself will con- 
tinue to be an integral part of the ever- 
advancing march of freedom throughout 
the world. When the last vestige of all 
forms of tyranny has been wiped from 
the face of the earth the people of Polish 
descent in this country, those through- 
out the world, and in the homeland of 
Poland itself will be in the forefront of 
those who will be helping to develop a 
better world for generations yet to come. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ANDERSON (at 
the request of Mr. HALLECK), for the 
week of May 6, on account of official 
business as U.S. adviser at Vienna, Aus- 
tria, on Minimum International Stand- 
ards for Nuclear Damage. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Nxpzr (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for 1 hour, today, on the subject 
of Polish independence. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rem of New York, for 1 hour. on 
May 6. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 


Mr. Rocers of Texas (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. LANKFORD in three instances and in 
each to include extraneous material. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 

Mr. Sr. ONGE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MacGREGOR) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. WESTLAND. 

Mr. PILLION. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hatey) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. MOORHEAD. 

Mr. KARTH. 

Mr. ABBITT. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 

Mr. Moss. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1003. An act for the relief of the Middle- 
sex Concrete Products & Excavating Corp.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o'clock and 34 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 6, 1963, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

760. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of certain of the 
program for stockpiling metallurgical-grade 
manganese ore acquired under the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

761. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation, entitled “A bill to provide for the re- 
striction of certain areas in the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf, known as the Corpus Christi 
Offshore Warning Area, for defense purposes 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

762. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244(a)(2) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 87-885; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

763, A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244(a)(1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 87-885; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

764. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation, entitled “A bill to make certain 
changes in the functions of the Beach Ero- 
sion Board and the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, and for other puropses“; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

765. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report pursuant to section 3 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration Authorization Act for the fiscal 
year 1963 (76 Stat. 382, 383); to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DANIELS: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R.5569. A Dill to 
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amend the Civil Service Retirement Act to 
permit the recovery by the Government of 
amounts due the Government in the settle- 
ment of claims under such act, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
269). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 331. Resolution for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 245, 
Joint resolution to provide that Members of 
Congress shall be limited to per diem allow- 
ances and necessary tion costs in 
connection with travel outside the United 
States, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 270). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R.3742. A bill to amend the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, relating to the transfer of produc- 
er rice acreage allotments; without amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 273). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 40. A bill to assist the States to pro- 
vide additional facilities for research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 271). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. : Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 101. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
definition of “peanuts” which is now in ef- 
fect under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938; without amendment (Rept. No. 
272). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 6009. A bill to provide, for the periods 
ending June 30, 1963, and August 31, 1963, 
temporary increases in the public debt limit 
set forth in section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

H.R. 6010. A bill to establish the Federal 
Housing Administration as an independent 
agency in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 6011. A bill to continue for a tempo- 
rary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle or Tampico fiber; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 6012. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to proclaim regulations for preventing 
collisions at sea; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 6013. A bill to improve the quality of 
elementary and secondary education through 
institutes for advanced study for teachers, 
teacher preparation programs, and programs 
of training for teachers and re- 
lated educational personnel; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6014. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the first 
union health center in the United States 
by the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 6015. A bill to amend section 124 of 
title 23, United States Code, to provide for 
the financing of advance acquisition of 
rights-of-way for the Federal-aid highway 
systems; to the Committee on Public Works, 
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By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6016. A bill authorizing additional ap- 
propriations for prosecution of projects in 
certain river basin plans for flood control, 
navigation, and other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6017. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of royalties for the public performance 
of copyrighted musical compositions by 
means of coin-operated machines, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 6018. A bill to amend section 203 (a) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, with respect to the filing of sched- 
ules of charges by connecting carriers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 6019. A bill to amend section 4(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
with respect to the applicability of the 
conflict-of-interest provisions to persons 
serving in the Federal Communications Com- 
mission unit of the National Defense Ex- 
ecutive Reserve; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R, 6020. A bill to grant authority to the 
President to control the travel abroad of 
United States citizens in time of war or 
national emergency; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Br. Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H.R. 6021. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of wages by 
employers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce and to 
provide for the restitution of wages lost by 
employees by reason of any such discrimina- 
tion; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 6022. A bill to authorize the payment 
to local governments of sums in lieu of taxes 
and special assessments with respect to cer- 
tain Federal real property, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 6023. A bill to provide that the unin- 
corporated territory of Guam shall be repre- 
sented in Congress by a Territorial Deputy 
to the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6024. A bill to amend section 4 of 
the War Claims Act of 1948 to provide bene- 
fits to certain contractors’ employees; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 6025. A bill to improve the quality of 
education by broadening the scope of the 
Cooperative Research Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 6026. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of commemorative 50-cent pieces; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 6027. A bill to provide for the deseg- 
regation of public schools, with all deliberate 
speed, including nationwide first-step com- 
pliance by 1964, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6028. A bill to provide equal rights 
for all citizens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6029. A bill to amend section 2004 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
to provide that all citizens of the United 
States may vote at all elections without be- 
ing required to take literacy tests; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6030. A bill to protect civil rights by 
providing criminal and civil remedies for 
unlawful official violence, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6031. A bill to amend part III of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SECREST: 

H.R. 6032. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 and 
the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1954 to reduce from 12 years to 
6 years the Government service requirement 
for continuation of coverage under such 
acts after retirement; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6033. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H.J. Res. 394. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.J. Res. 395. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution prohibit- 
ing a State from taxing certain income of a 
nonresident; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.J. Res. 396. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. Con. Res. 146. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that the 
United States should propose to the Council 
of the Organization of American States that 
certain economic sanctions be taken against 
the Communist Government of Cuba; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 6034. A bill for the relief of Robert 

L. Johnston; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6035, A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jadwiga (Ita) Lapides; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 6036. A bill for the relief of Esther 
Rosenberg Birnbaum; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 6037. A bill for the relief of Alberto 
Tang Lu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 6038. A bill for the relief of Mariano 
Carrese; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6039. A bill for the relief of Vincen- 
zina Ciavattini Restuccia; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN of Michigan: 

H.R. 6040. A bill for the relief of Chrisoula 

Baker; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

101. By Mr. HANNA: Petition of the 
Orange County (Calif.) Education Commit- 
tee relative to implementing article 1, sec- 
tion 8 of U.S. Constitution by making the 
Federal Reserve System and national banks 
the responsibility of the Congress; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

102. Also, petition of the Los Alamitos 
School District relative to support for re- 
newal of provisions of Public Law 874; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

103, Also, petition of the Orange County 
(Calif.) Pharmaceutical Association regard- 
ing voluntary restriction on sales of merchan- 
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dise from Communist countries; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

104. Also, petition of Anaheim Ikettes of 
Izaak Walton League of America relative to 
opposition to H.R. 3166 proposing to remove 
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responsibility for water pollution from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; to the Committee on Public Works. 
105. Also, petition of the Joint Boards of 
Orange County Sanitation Districts relative 
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to amendment to Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act (Public Law 660) to restrict use 
of funds to areas where there is finding of 
acute interstate water pollution; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Government Subcontractor Gouges $2.6 
Million in Excessive Profits on Alaskan 
Communications Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, time after 
time, the Comptroller General has re- 
ported to the Congress on situations 
wherein a combination of fraud, illegali- 
ty, irresponsibility, and negligence in the 
administration of Government contracts, 
has resulted in the loss of millions of 
tax dollars. 

I would like to call the attention of the 
Members of this House, to another glar- 
ing example of the appalling maladmin- 
istration, inefficiency and collusion that 
exists in this field. 

In his report to the Congress on April 
24, the Comptroller General disclosed 
that the Morris-Knudsen Co., of Boise, 
Idaho, made more than $2.6 million in 
excess profits on a Department of the Air 
Force subcontract. 

In November of 1955, the Air Force 
awarded a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tract to Western Electric Co. for the con- 
struction of a communications system in 
Alaska known as the White Alice system. 

Western Electric awarded a cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee subcontract to Morris-Knud- 
sen for the construction of the neces- 
sary communication stations. After one 
contract revision, the estimated cost to 
Morris-Knudsen was placed at $48,244,- 
351, with a fixed fee of $1,224,974. 

Western Electric advised the General 
Accounting Office that its selection of 
Morris-Knudsen as the subcontractor 
was based largely on the fact that Mor- 
ris-Knudsen was the only construction 
company in Alaska with sufficient equip- 
ment to accomplish such large-scale con- 
struction. 

Morris-Knudsen represented to West- 
ern Electric that the fixed rental rates 
proposed for the equipment it would 
furnish and operate to construct the 
White Alice stations under this subcon- 
tract would provide only sufficient reyv- 
enues to balance Morris-Knudsen’s 
equipment ownership expenses, 

The Comptroller General charges, 
however, that at the time the contract 
was negotiated, Morris-Knudsen should 
have known that its rental rates were 
providing, and would continue to pro- 
vide, revenues far in excess of related 
ownership expenses. 

When, by subsequent amendments to 
the subcontract, equipment usage was 
extended far beyond the time period 
covered by the rental rates for full re- 


covery of ownership expenses, Western 
Electric again failed to negotiate a re- 
duction in rental rates. 

It should have been readily apparent 
to Western Electric that the continued 
application of established rental rates 
for such an increase in equipment usage 
would provide for more revenue than 
Morris-Knudsen needed to balance its 
ownership expenses. 

The GAO found no evidence whatever 
that Western Electric requested any ad- 
justment in rental rates even though it 
had the contractual right to do so. West- 
ern Electric failed, therefore, to properly 
discharge its responsibilities as a prime 
contractor to the Government. 

The use of rental rates that were ex- 
cessive at the time they were established 
and the failure to adjust those rates 
when the subcontractor was amended 
has resulted in excess costs to the Gov- 
ernment in the form of equipment rental 
profits to Morris-Knudsen, of at least 
$2.6 million. 

Mr. Speaker, this unjust profit is more 
than twice the fixed fee Morris-Knudsen 
agreed to accept as complete compensa- 
tion for its work and services. 

Morris-Knudsen falsely represented to 
Western Electric and the Air Force that 
the equipment rental rates were only 
sufficient to cover their expenses. Mor- 
ris-Knudsen’s own records disclosed that 
the application of the rental policies and 
rental rates negotiated for the While 
Alice project had resulted in excessive 
profits to Morris-Knudsen. 

The GAO revealed that the Air Force 
has instructed Western Electric to seek 
recovery of these excess profits from 
Morris-Knudsen. 

In his report, the Comptroller General 
stated that— 

It is unreasonable and unjust for Morris- 
Knudsen to retain, at the expense of the 
Government, an excess of rental revenues 
over ownership expenses far beyond the in- 
tent of the parties. 


The Comptroller General further cited 
Western Electric for its failure to appro- 
priately protect the Government’s in- 
terests when— 

First. Western Electric did not avail 
itself of its contractual right to negotiate 
an equitable adjustment of the rental 
rates at the time the subcontract was 
amended; and 

Second. Western Electric recommend- 
ed a settlement of all rental claims 
against Morris-Knudsen in an amount 
far below the excess rental revenue 
Morris-Knudsen had realized under this 
subcontract. 

Mr. Speaker, it is evident that collu- 
sion, connivance, and civil and criminal 
conspiracy flourishes in large segments 
of our governmental contract awards. 

Incompetence, maladministration, 
malfeasance, and misfeasance of office 


exists in too many of our Federal pro- 
curement contracts. 

I trust that the Air Force will make 
every effort not only to recover the ex- 
cess profits which have inured to Morris- 
Knudsen, but also to take adequate 
measures to discipline those U.S. officials 
and employees who are responsible for 
this substantial loss to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 


Key to Livelier GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 26, the New York Herald Tribune 
published in its columns a letter from 
Joun V. Linpsay of New York, which I 
believe is of interest to Members of the 
Congress on both sides of the aisle. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the letter in the RECORD: 

Tue Key To A LIVELIER GOP 
To the HERALD TRIBUNE: 

In Washington the Republican Party is 
united, if not comforted, by the con- 
stant reminder that it is a minority and 
out. In the States and communities across 
the Nation there gathers, with increasing 
momentum, a sense of unity based partly 
on dissatisfaction with the ins, and partly 
on a positive wish to govern and to dem- 
onstrate capacity to govern. There is con- 
cern over the administration’s barrenness 
of ideas and thinness of production, and un- 
easiness over organized arrogance in high 
places. There is also the stirring of hope for 
real leadership in the Grand Old Party. 

The future of the Republican Party de- 
pends on whether it really wishes to be the 
majority instead of the minority and demon- 
strates why. Government means programs, 
because government, like all affairs of men 
and nations, constantly is in change. What 
kind of government will the Republican 
Party offer? This depends upon its willing- 
ness to draw from its roots and learn from 


The Republican Party was born in a log 
cabin in a simple and lovely American town. 
It was nourished and grew strong in the 
ruggedness of green, uncut country. It came 
to the crowded cities and awakened and in- 
spired the new millions. These millions 
found in Abraham Lincoln the pride of per- 
sonal identity and the inspiration of the 
offer of selfless service. To Lincoln the peo- 
ple were the only proper repositories of 
power, and the people sensed this in him. 
To many, this was their definition of free- 
dom. They understood that Lincoln would 
give leadership, and he did—unshakable, 
powerful leadership—but they felt in him 
also & pervading sense that power cannot be 
taken by any political leader to be used as a 
sledgehammer in order to achieve a result. 
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The Republican Party must take on the 
special task of defining the role of the indi- 
vidual in the midst of the part-garrison, 
part-welfare state. It must establish guide- 
posts for unfettered individual betterment, 
and open avenues for the pursuit of indi- 
vidual excellence. 

The liberties we must protect include the 
right to speak freely and to be critical, to 
associate with anyone or any group, to 
travel, to take up unpopular causes, to be 
unafraid of “the possible tyranny of the ma- 
jority” and to avoid the frustration and pet- 
tiness of weighty bureaucracy. 

The Republican Party must demonstrate 
that a concentration of central power 
through a government-dominated industrial- 
military complex is just as limiting to steady 
economic growth and to individual freedoms 
as are all other undue power concentrations. 
It must argue that the proper role of Govern- 
ment is to create the framework around 
which free, nongovernment economic, so- 
cial, and cultural institutions may flourish. 

The Republican Party must understand 
also that safeguarding of individual worth 
includes the creation or maintaining of 
basic conditions of living that will not per- 
mit any person, who cannot help himself, to 
live below a minimum standard of decency 
in a civilized nation. And, finally, Repub- 
licans must attune themselves to world af- 
fairs with a far greater awareness and 
maturity than any party or President has 
done or is doing. 

The Democratic Party is often demon- 
strated to be collections of factions and war- 
ring groups. It is a strange coalition of op- 
posites. It happily at one and the same 
time embraces anticivil rights interests in 
some areas and anti-individual big city ma- 
chine interests in other areas. In both cases 
the dignity and worth of the individual eee 
since ceased to have any real 


coln foreswore both power for its own sake 
and motion for its own sake. When he used 
Presidential power aggressively and blunt- 
ly he publicly acknowledged regret at hav- 
ing to do so. 

The Republican Party should find com- 
mon cause in its roots. It should reject the 
anti-individual, antilibertarian forces that 
stem from every organized power group, 
whether that power group be the Central 
Government, the industrial-military com- 
plex, the big city machine or the local con- 

stabulary. 


The Republican Party should adjust the 
framework of the Government, Central and 
local, according to individual needs and 
strict priorities of importance within the 
bounds of power and money which the peo- 
ple are willing to give to Government. 

JoRx V. LINDSAY. 


“The Role of Cooperatives in U.S. Agri- 
culture”—Address by Senator Hum- 


phrey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
the evening of Monday, April 29, it was 
my privilege to address the National 
Conference on Cooperatives, which had 
been arranged by the six members of the 
Advisory Committee on Cooperatives of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
This particular conference had been 
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called in response to a challenge from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Hon- 
orable Orville Freeman, to come forward 
with proposals which would substan- 
tially extend the role of cooperatives in 
building marketing power for farmers 
and, in general, to seek to better condi- 
tions in our rural areas and increased use 
of consumer co-ops. 

The conference included representa- 
tives of six national federations of co- 
operatives. It was well attended and 
devoted its attention to some of the basic 
problems facing our agricultural pro- 
ducers. 

It was my privilege to share the plat 
form with the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Arken]. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] delivered an out- 
standing address on the role of coopera- 
tives today and in the future. His inti- 
mate knowledge of farm cooperatives 
brought forth an enthusiastic response 
from his audience. 

It was my privilege to address the con- 
ference on the subject “The Role of Co- 
operatives in U.S. Agriculture.” I at- 
tempted to emphasize in particular the 
importance of our farm cooperatives in 
increasing the bargaining power of our 
farmers in the marketplace and improv- 
ing our export of markets. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue ROLE OF COOPERATIVES IN U.S. 
AGRICULTURE 


(Speech of Senator HUBERT H, HUMPHREY be- 
fore National Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tive, April 29, 1963) 

Cooperatiyes are an accepted part of farm- 
ing and business life of the Nation. In my 
own State of Minnesota it is so much so that 
it continues to lead the Nation in number 
of cooperatives and number of memberships 
and to stand second in dollar volume of 
business. 

One of the country’s leading grain op: 
tives is located in Minnesota—the 
Union Grain Terminal pea aan tn ae in St. 
Paul. A brief look at some comparative 
figures of that organization will show its 
progress and its accomplishments and what 
it means to farmers in our region. 

In 1938 G. T. A. started business with only 
$30,000 member capital. By 1962 it had $42 
million in member capital. It moved from 
assets of about $2 million in 1938 to assets 
of $106 million in_1962. And from 1938 
through 1962 this cooperative marketed over 
2 billion bushels of grain for farmer mem- 
bers. 

Over the years, G. T. A. has averaged return- 
ing an extra 3 cents a bushel to members, or 
an estimated $60 million more than farmers 
would have gotten if they had not started 
their own cooperative business. 

Or take the Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change of South St. Paul. In 1961 its farm- 
ers made nearly $9 million added savings on 
$92 million worth of supply business. It is 
a growing, well managed, modern, success- 
ful cooperative. 

This wide acceptance of cooperatives in 
Minnesota may stem from our Scandinavian 
forebears who helped settle this region. 
They brought with them a deep-rooted un- 
derstanding of basic cooperative philosophy 
and a background of successful experience 
with cooperatives in their home countries. 

But I think another ingredient, or trait, 
also entered into this acceptance. That was 
a willingness to venture boldly, to 
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out on their own with their neighbors when 
there was a job to do. 

This last trait was inherent in these 
people who had enough physical daring to 
leave their homes abroad and come to a 
strange and untried land. Thus, when the 
need arose, they had the business daring to 
strike out into cooperative development, even 
though it was as yet untried and unproven 
in their new land. 

We make progress only because we are dis- 
satisfied with things as they are, because we 
want things to be better. Certainly this 
applies to cooperatives. 

All of you tonight can look back to the 
early days of the cooperatives you are here 
to speak for, back to the origins and why 
cooperatives were formed. These early pio- 
neers found they had no power in the Na- 
tion’s market places. To correct this wrong, 
they turned to cooperatives. 

Perhaps they were getting paid the same 
for high quality cotton as for low grade. 
Maybe year after year they had watched 
wheat hit its lowest price for the year just 
when they had to sell at harvest time to 
pay interest and back debts. 

Perhaps the seed they bought wouldn’t 
grow, or the fertilizer had so much filler 
and so little nutrients that it didn’t improve 
their crop yields or rejuvenate their soil. 

These and many other serious buying and 
selling problems faced our sturdy coopera- 
tive pioneers. 

I recall stories I have heard of the early 
stirrings of some of today's most successful 
cooperatives. One I'd like to recall is of a 
few Midwest farmers who met in a granary 
one fall day nearly 75 years ago to talk about 
the marketing vise they found themselves 
in—abundant crops but no good place to sell 
except at extremely low prices. From this 
small beginning has come a successful coop- 
erative, one that had to fight bitter battles 
to get the first toehold on the terminal 
markets to sell their grain or to market their 
dairy products. 

And I recall similar stories from my own 
State, tales of the-fire and vision of one man 
who has been called the father of coopera- 
tive creameries—Prof. Theophilus Levi 
Haecker—of how he first visited Danish set- 
tlers at Clark’s Grove, Minnesota, who were 
successful with their cooperative creamery, 
of how he then moved from community to 
community with evangelical fervor, talking 
to farmers everywhere and anywhere; some- 
times in the community store where the pot- 
bellied stove would glow red behind him as 
he spoke. 

He would ask how much farmers were 
getting for their butter. Often the answer 
was 10 to 12 cents a pound. Then he'd point 
out that the Clark’s Grove Cooperative was 
getting farmers 22 cents a pound for quality 
butter. 


After 5 years of stumping the State, with 
or without invitation, many cooperative 
creameries had sprung up. And more than 
once when Professor Haecker would hear 
rumors of trouble in one of them, he’d trudge 
all night on foot to reach the community 
to mend a quarrel and prevent a cooperative 
breakup. 

There are many stories to tell of resolute 
cooperative men and early struggles of mar- 

cooperatives, and some more recent, 
as they move toward the main objective of 
giving the farmer member a greater say in 
the price for his product and the way he 
markets it. 

The purchasing and service cooperatives 
also have in their histories the same story 
of struggle to prove their right to do busi- 
ness and of developing a base and form of 
operation that would best serve the farmers’ 
needs. 


Farmers have made great strides toward 
solving some of their problems through co- 
operatives. At the they couldn't 
even be sure cooperatives would work, that 
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they could get enough volume, money, and 
sustained courage to follow through on their 
lans. 

* From the past has come the inspiring herit- 
age that is a built-in legacy of most of to- 
day’s cooperatives; the heritage of free men 
freely working together to try to better their 
farming lot. 

As we look to our accomplishments today 
and the firm place cooperatives have forged 
for themselves in our business economy, you 
can take a full measure of pride in the giant 
strides you have made. 

One measure of success can be made by 
checking dollar value to farmers—more than 
$200 billion worth of business done by mar- 
keting, purchasing, and related service co- 
operatives since 1913, and a net volume of 
$12.4 billion in fiscal year 1961. 

Another measure could be made by taking 
the proportion of total business cooperatives 
do. Figures collected by Farmer Cooperative 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture show that about two-thirds of the dairy- 
men in this country belong to cooperatives; 
that dairy cooperatives handle three-fifths 
of the fluid milk, 60 t of the butter, 
and 75 percent of the nonfat dry milk in this 
country. In Minnesota we have such out- 
standing cooperatives as the Land O’ Lakes 
creameries, and hundreds of smaller ones. 

A better measure of the importance of co- 
operatives can be taken by considering what 
services these farmer businesses perform. 

Consider marketing first, for certainly th 
picture for marketing farm products shows 
some disarray, in spite of cooperative, Gov- 
ernment, and other actions. We can take 
some comfort in the thought that things 
would be much worse if nothing at all had 
been done by all the people involved. 

One of the great needs of farmers today 
is still to strengthen their bargaining posi- 
tion to give them muscle in the marketplace, 
as Secretary Preeman has so aptly expressed 
it. In the face of increased economic con- 
centration of buyers and handlers of farm 
products, it is even more difficult than in 
the past for a farmer to market as one in- 
dividual. By pooling both the volume of 
their products and their bargaining power 
through cooperatives, they have proved 
again and again that they can exert more 
influence in the marketplace. 

Cooperatives help build markets and find 
outlets for farm products. The combined 
resources of many farmers often make it pos- 
sible to process, package, and sell under & 
nationally known brand, thus creating a 
demand for the farmer's product and giving 
him a bigger share of returns in these added 
steps in handling his own raw product. 

Cooperatives have helped farmers establish 
a reputation for good quality products by 
being leaders in adopting U.S. grades, by 
encouraging members to produce a better 
product on their farms, and by careful han- 
dling of a farm-fresh product on its way to 
the consumer. 

Cooperatives have become a potent factor 
in the agricultural export trade, with some 
cooperatives being the biggest exporters of 
their respective commodities. 

Groups of cooperatives also have joined 
together into larger cooperatives to go into 
the export trade. The Producers Export Co. 
has sold millions of bushels of co-op grain 
abroad since it organized a few years ago. 

Right now, a group of soybean and cotton- 
seed processing cooperatives are starting a 
new cooperative to sell abroad as well as at 
home. Its name is Boy-Cot Sales, with head- 
quarters at Houston. 

Purchasing cooperatives also exert a great 
force for the good of the farmer in the 
supply and distribution picture. Farmers 
obtain their supplies at reduced costs by 
volume buying, by operating for their own 
interests, and often by doing their own man- 
ufacturing and processing. In addition, they 
obtain the kind and quality of supplies spe- 
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cifically fitted to their farming needs, since 
they are both owners and users of the busi- 
ness and can make their wants and needs 
known. 

Although cooperatives supply only about 
one-fifth of the farm market for the major 
supplies they handle, their influence on 
daily prices and quality result in savings to 
all farmers that amount to several times the 
dollar savings shown in their annual audits. 

Another contribution cooperatives make is 
in helping farmers operate their farming 
enterprise more efficiently. They get advice 
that improves their operations from field 
men specifically trained to recommend im- 
proved production practices, better seeds, 
better harvesting methods, and the like. 
Farmers may read about an improved prac- 
tice in their membership publication or hear 
about it in a meeting. 

Cooperatives often prove the goad, the 

y that stimulates other businesses to 
do a better job for farmers. This is no small 
contribution. Just recently the major grain 
company in the United States had offered a 
firm marketing agreement to growers in its 
area that guarantee paying them a cash price 
above that given by a cooperative in the 
region. 

Cooperative spokesmen often refer to the 
yardstick or pacesetting influence of their 
businesses. You all know instances where 
the price of a product has shown an immedi- 
ate increase when farmers first formed a co- 
operative to market it; or the price of farm 
supplies has dropped when farmers started 
manufacturing their own through a coop- 
erative—at times as much as 30 to 40 per- 
cent on some supplies in some areas. This 
is a contribution to all farmers in those 
communities, not just to members of the 
particular cooperative. 

The acceleration of change in farming 
and in the outside environments in which 
farmers operate is throwing out as big a chal- 
lenge as our agriculture ever has faced. 
Corresponding challenges are being thrust 
upon cooperatives. Many of you are meet- 
ing these challenges in good fashion; others 
who are doing little or nothing to keep up 
and adapt are falling behind. 

I'm thinking particularly of merging when 
merging is called for; of modernizing and 
streamlining operations; of adding farm 
services such as bulk delivery and spreading 
fertilizer when farmers need them; or of be- 
ing flexible enough to adjust to serving the 
larger family farms with increased speciali- 
zations. 

It takes courage and spirit of daring to 
take these steps, and a lot more money. 

There are times when conditions today 
may call for starting a new cooperative. A 
recent example of the formation of a new 
cooperative is a group of men with big or- 
chards who had been their own packers and 
salesmen. They found the buyers wanting 
more of the product than they had as indi- 
viduals, and also found themselves competing 
with each other on price with the same 
buyers. 

So they stood around all one morning in 
an abandoned plant that was up for sale, 
discussing whether or not to form a coopera- 
tive, and finally how to go about it. From 
this has come a half-million dollar plant 
that built up good domestic and export mar- 
kets in its first year of operation. 

There are many men who dare, who can 
make bold yentures. These men had a solid 
backlog of experience to build on. They 
profited from mistakes other cooperatives had 
made and didn’t repeat them in their orga- 
nization and plans of operation. 

Now, I would like to turn a somewhat 
broader look at the importance of coopera- 
tives, to consider what they can contribute 
to maintaining the family farm and private 
ownership. 

Our family farm pattern of agriculture has 
always been the basis of our agricultural 
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progress and good community life, and I 
hope it always will be. 

Cooperatives are the chief means of pre- 
serving this pattern that is so essential to 
a sound and progressive democracy. 

The family farm today, however, must 
operate in an economic environment that is 
characterized by the bigness of the businesses 
in it. Here is where cooperatives have carved 
a firm hold. They have long since proved 
their ability to help farmers pool resources 
and volumes, and thus bargain on a better 
basis with the bigger businesses. 

The cooperative may be the only answer in 
many cases as to whether family farming, 
which has been the bedrock of our agricul- 
ture, can continue to exist. 

Family farmers, in the true democratic 
tradition of learning to work together, have 
developed their own extension of the free en- 
terprise system in farmer cooperatives. 
These are a legitimate and desirable means 
of preserving individuality while allowing 
farmers to find a way to compete in an 
economy of bigness. 

Who is more closely and clearly identified 
with free enterprise than a landowner, a 
farm operator, the family farmer, the 
American farmer? U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture figures show he has about $4 billion 
of his own money invested in these coopera- 
tives, with no Government money invested. 

In addition, cooperators are in essence do- 
ing things for themselves, and therefore em- 
body a spirit of self-reliance, of independ- 
ence, and of initiative, all inherent in our 
system of free economic and political in- 
stitutions. 

They help us preserve our American herit- 
age of a man with an independent spirit who 
is yet sensible enough to work together with 
others for his own and the common good. 

I fail to understand why some people to- 
day seek to deny farmers and the coopera- 
tives the same inalienable rights to do what 
others do without criticism. Other people, 
other businesses join together to do many 
things; small grocers and drugstores form 
buying cooperatives, to meet chainstores on 
a nearly equal basis; newspapers go together 
to hire reporters and collect news on a mu- 
tual basis; many businesses carry ownership 
of their product all the way from its raw 
state to the final consumer sale. 

Often it is the very people who clamor the 
loudest about free enterprise who would 
deny the farmer the right to try to preserve 
his own private ownership of his farm by 
using cooperatives to help handle simply 
another stage or extension of his farming 
business. 

Who has a better right and reason to mar- 
ket his own products than the farmer? Who 
has a better right and reason to get his 
supplies and services as economically and 
efficiently as possible? 

This is only good business and good com- 
monsense and an inherent right under our 
form of government. 

Cooperatives seek to help man preserve 
his rights of individual ownership of land 
and farm, not deprive him of them. This is 
the opposite of the state ownership of pro- 
ductive capacity that is embodied in social- 
ism. 
Cooperatives help build better citizens in 
our democracy. Look around you here and 
you will see several hundred outstanding 
leaders from all parts of the country. 

Many of you are or have been farmers 
who might never haye had a chance to be- 
come the well-informed individuals with the 
breadth and depth of knowledge and expe- 
rience you now have if it had not been for 
your cooperative. 

This process of distilling leadership quali- 
ties and letting the men ing them 
rise to positions of greater responsibilities 
is constantly going on in cooperatives 
throughout the country. At least 100,000 
farmers are directors of cooperatives each 
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year, with new members moving into these 


all-around citizens because of their cooper- 
ative a 

Not the least of the cooperative contri- 
butions is their bestowal of dignity to the 
farmer. What man among us doesn’t stand 
straighter if he feels pride in his work, con- 
fidence in his acomplishments? 

The recent issued by Pope John 
XXIII considers this point of dignity. It 
says, “The right to private property, even 
of productive goods, also derives from the 
nature of man. This right, as we have else- 
where declared, is suitable oe for safe- 
guarding the dignity of the human person 
and for the exercise of responsibility in all 
fields; it strengthens and gives serenity to 
family life, thereby increasing the peace and 
prosperity of the state.” 

Cooperatives are helping safeguard human 
dignity of our rural communities by helping 
farmers retain their independent farming 
enterprise, “their right to private property, 
even of productive goods,” as the encyclical 
phrases it. 

Cooperatives help build better citizens un- 
der our system of government, by providing 
them the means to gain better standards of 
living, by increasing their knowledge, by en- 
couraging initiative, and by making them 
feel more assurance of being a recognized 
and active element of our society. 

For these reasons, the Government has for 
over half a century seen fit to give encour- 
agement and assistance through research and 
educational programs for farmers and their 
cooperatives. Moreover, Government has as- 
sisted by providing loans to help improve 
and expand operations, as in the early days 
of the farm credit system and with the Rural 
Electric Cooperatives. 

Farmers have proved the wisdom of this 
partnership between Government and agri- 
culture by rapidly repaying the loans as they 
attained stature and maturity in handling 
their own businesses. 

This is how we view cooperatives and their 
significant accomplishments in this coun- 
try, and this is the same view held in many 
countries abroad. In Scandinavia, other Eu- 
ropean countries, and in most of the other 
democratic regions of the world, the right of 
farmers to own and operate their own farms 
and to then use cooperatives for needed sery- 
ices is fully recognized. 

In other regions, behind the Iron Curtain 
primarily, almost the exactly opposite view is 
held of the way agriculture should be em- 
ployed. Their state or collective farms in 
those countries are about as far as you could 
get from our free and independent associa- 
tions of farmers. 

Unfortunately, too many people try to 
lump our form of cooperatives into the same 
pot with the Communist collectives, and tar 
them with that brush. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Our cooperatives 
help preserve independent action; collec- 
tives destroy it. Our cooperatives encour- 
age enterprise; collectives stifle enterprise. 

Our form of cooperatives are instruments 
of their owner-users, the farmers. The col- 
lectives are tools of the state. 

In all fairness, however, there are less ad- 
vanced countries today that are finding the 
government must take a hand in getting 
cooperatives started. But in most of these 
areas, the governments are trying to educate 
the farmers to the stage where they can 
take more of the responsibility for operat- 
ing these cooperatives. This idea may not 
be as far removed from our early coopera- 
tive development as we sometimes think. 
Our own Government gaye us a hand in the 
form of loans, in the form of Government- 
paid staffs of experts to help farmers, some- 
thing still in effect, and in giving backing 
through congressional laws and support. 
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One other point I should like to make 
here is that of the importance of coopera- 
tives in communism. Where 
true cooperatives are strong, communism is 


Let me cite a few examples. Right after 
World War II, the rural people in Japan 
were encouraged to form agricultural, credit, 
and fishery cooperatives. Today many peo- 
ple say this is one of the prime reasons the 
rural people stand with us and against 
communism in that country. 

In one area of Italy, communism was 
gaining strength. American cooperative 
groups helped the people there get credit 
for the local cooperatives, with the result 
that as cooperatives gained in strength, 
communism was rolled back. 

In many of the emerging countries of the 
world we find keen interest in cooperatives 
and hope that their use will turn the shape 
of their agriculture into a pattern that pro- 
vides for the individuals rights to own and 
till their own land and to reap a better living 
from it. The primeval urge to own and cul- 
tivate his own land remains strong through- 
out the agricultural people of the world. 

This has been a most effective road- 
block to the success of communism in many 
areas. 

But if a farmer, wherever he may be, can- 
not wrest a living from his land, then the 
danger is still there that he will turn to who- 
ever and whatever seems to promise him bet- 
ter things. 

Ihave just recently returned from Caracas, 
Venezuela. Here the Americas took another 
step toward greater use of cooperatives and 
toward strengthening those already in ex- 
istence. 

I would like again to say that cooperatives 
long ago proved their worth in this country, 
and continue to reiterate this worth every 
day, and that they now are one of the rays of 
hope to troubled lands in all parts of the 
globe. 

Peace Corps volunteers, staffs of the 
Agency for International Development, and 
the other agencies and people moving about 
abroad bring us reports of the aroused in- 
terest in how our cooperatives have helped 
farmers make this a land of abundance. 

The perimeters of our world are sh: 
in upon us, and we must do our share of 
keeping this ray of hope from cooperatives 
bright, and this in spite of the problems of 
agriculture and cooperatives still confront- 
ing us here. 

But we have the heritage, we have the 
vitality, we have many of the means to solve 
many of our problems represented in the 
combined strength in this room. 

We may need to change our focus, to re- 
double our efforts. To see just what you 
need to do is why you are meeting here this 
week. 

Here and in countless other formal and 
informal groupings, you are beginning to 
form your new cooperative future. 

I am confident you can exert your united 
strengths for a better rural America and 
with your usual generosity to help make a 
better rural life for many other parts of the 
world. 

Thus, you can surely make progress one 
of your most important cooperative products. 


Thank You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it was my great pleasure to pre- 
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sent an American flag which had been 
flown over this Capitol Building to 
Brownie Troop 164, of Camp Springs, 
Prince Georges County, Md. It is often 
my pleasure to make presentations simi- 
lar to this, as I know it is the pleasure 
of all Members of Congress, but never 
during the 8 years which I have been 
privileged to serve in this body have I re- 
ceived such a graceful note of apprecia- 
tion as I did from an 8-year-old member 
of that troop on behalf of the entire 
group. The author is Sue Wade, of 6223 
Nottingham Drive, Weschester Estates, 
and her note was in the form of a poem, 
which reads as follows: 


Thank you for the American flag. 
We shall never let it drag. 

My troop is so very proud, 

We'd like to tell all the crowd. 
We'll try to keep it very clean, 

So clean, no dirt or dust can be seen. 
We'll fold it right, 

If it takes all night. 


Sincerely, 
Troop No. 164. 


Yes, we really enjoy and honor our flag. 
Thank you again. 


I know all Members share my pride in 
this poem, for it is a sincere reflection of 
the deep reverence and respect which all 
Americans hold for their country’s flag. 

Mr. Speaker, the membership of Troop 
164 includes: Becky Barbour, Lynn Bar- 
bour, Nancie Beatee, Susan Belshaw, De- 
nise DuBast, Margaret Ford, Margaret 
Foster, Janet Gahacian, Donna Hamann, 
Susan Lockwood, Grace Merrel, Patricia 
Randall, Carol Russell, Valerie Van Ness, 
Sue Wade, and Mrs. W. Barbour, leader 
of Troop 164, 


John C. “Red” Morgan—Medal of Honor 
Recipient 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
recipients of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor are to be honored tonight at a 
White House reception. As a new ex- 
pression of the Nation’s gratitude to 
them comes from the highest level of our 
Government, let us all pause a moment 
to recall their contribution. In the re- 
lentless press of prosecuting the hot- 
and-cold battle against Communist 
tyranny, we must never forget these 
heroes and their millions of unsung 
comrades whose sacrifices helped to 
vanquish past enemies of our freedom. 

One of these men to be honored at 
the White House tonight grew to man- 
hood in the principal city of the dis- 
trict I represent, Amarillo, Tex. He is 
John C. “Red” Morgan, now of Littleton, 
Colo., whose mother, Mrs. S. A. L. 
Morgan, and sister, Mrs. David Rasco, 
still live in Amarillo. Colonel Morgan 
is well remembered; to a younger gen- 
eration in the Texas Panhandle, he sym- 
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bolizes the heroic heights to which 
Americans can rise when the Nation is 
endangered, 

On July 28, 1943, Flight Officer Morgan 
was the copilot of a B-17 bomber heavily 
damaged by an attack of enemy fighters 
while en route to a target in Germany. 
The pilot was fatally wounded. Most 
other members of the crew were either 
wounded or rendered unconscious by 
lack of oxygen. With one hand, “Red” 
Morgan held the deliriously wounded 
pilot away from the controls while, with 
the other hand, he guided the damaged 
plane through a tortuous 2-hour flight 
to the successful completion of its mis- 
sion and return to its base in England. 
“For conspicuous gallentry and intre- 
pidity above and beyond the call of 
duty,” “Red” Morgan was awarded the 
Medal of Honor. Less than a year later, 
his plane was shot down on a raid over 
Berlin and he was held prisoner to the 
end of the war. Today, Colonel Morgan 
is a legend in the Texas Panhandle—and 
I am most proud that he and other men 
of courage are being honored by our 
President tonight. 


The 3d of May: The Polish National 
Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, the 3d of May, we in the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, traditionally pause to honor 
on behalf of the American people the 
national holiday of free Poland. This 
year, in addition to commemorating 
Poland’s great liberal constitution of 
1791, we pay tribute to the patriotism, 
sacrifice, and love of liberty shown by 
the Polish people during the longest and 
bloodiest of their many fights 
foreign tyranny: the Polish January up- 
rising of 1863. 

In that uprising, poorly equipped and 
insufficiently supplied, Polish patriots 
fought an occupation army for over 2 
years, bending only to defeat when 350,- 
000 seasoned troops were brought in by 
the occupying power. Over 250,000 of 
Poland’s best sons, the flower of its man- 
hood, were killed in battles, executed or 
exiled to slave labor camps. 

Ironically, the 100th anniversary of 
that struggle again finds the Polish peo- 
ple subjugated by the same occupying 
power—Russia. Once again, however, 
evidence indicates that the same spirit of 
freedom and desire for national inde- 
pendence which was important in the 
January uprising and in the earlier up- 
risings against Russian rule—the Kos- 
ciuszko uprising of 1794 and the Novem- 
ber uprising in 1831—is in operation. 

The Poznan riots, the refusal of Polish 
peasants to accept collectivism, and the 
move toward increased freedom from 
Soviet trade domination, all illustrate 
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this spirit. Among young intellectuals 
throughout the Communist world, Po- 
land enjoys the reputation of being the 
freest trading place of ideas. There one 
goes if one desires the stimulation of the 
latest Western literary and artistic 
movements—and less openly—political 
and economic ideas. 

We Americans salute the Polish people 
on their national day and during the 
100th anniversary of one of their many 
struggles for freedom and we hope that 
their present resistance to foreign con- 
trol will continue to bring increased po- 
litical, economic, and cultural independ- 
ence. 

We hope that once again soon the 3d of 
May will find the liberalism embodied in 
the constitution of 1791—so close in time 
and sentiment to our own Constitution— 
fully in operation: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation of the State, 
the civil liberty and good order of society, 
= an equal scale and on a lasting founda- 

on. 


Let it be known that the mass of Amer- 
ican people, as opposed to a minority of 
boycotters, support the Polish people in 
their fight in this direction. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3, 1791, Poland adopted a constitu- 
tion which is still considered a milestone 
in the development of constitutional de- 
mocracy as we know it today. This great 
liberal document provided for a sweep- 
ing governmental reform based on the 
principles of representative self-govern- 
ment and justice for all. 

Poland was transformed into a 
hereditary constitutional monarchy, 
townspeople were given judicial auton- 
omy and a degree of parliamentary rep- 
resentation, the peasantry was brought 
under the protection of the law, and re- 
ligious toleration was established. 

These progressive measures were joy- 
ously received by the Poles—from the 
enlightened King Stanislas Augustus to 
the humblest citizen, But they were not 
welcomed by Poland’s neighbors, who 
were still in the grip of autocratic rulers. 

Russia, fearing a strengthened Polish 
regime, invaded the country less than a 
year after the constitution had been 
proclaimed. Deserted by their Prussian 
allies, the Poles were defeated and forced 
to see their country completely dismem- 
bered by Austria, Prussia, and Russia in 
1793 and 1795. 

Despite this abrupt end to Poland's 
experiment in constitutional govern- 
ment, the principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy embodied in the May 3 consti- 
tution have continued to serve as an 
inspiration to the Polish people in their 
troubled history. They have bolstered 
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the Poles’ spirit of resistance to the op- 
pressive system under which they are 
forced to live at present. 

The annual observance of Polish Con- 
stitution Day is thus a meaningful event 
for us all. It naturally has a particular 
significance for Poles and Americans of 
Polish descent. But all Americans share 
in the great hopes for liberty and self- 
government which this document sym- 
bolizes for the Polish people. 


The 75th Anniversary of the International 
Association of Machinists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr.WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
May 5, 1963, is a day of special signifi- 
cance to nearly 1 million families 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. These families will celebrate the 
75th anniversary of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, one of the 
continent’s largest and most active trade 
unions. 

We in the State of Georgia take special 
pride in the growth and the success 
of the International Association of 
Machinists. It was in our State, in the 
city of Atlanta, that the IAM was 
founded 75 years ago. 

To commemorate the birth of this 
great organization, the Honorable Ivan 
Allen, Jr., mayor of Atlanta, has issued 
the following proclamation: 

Whereas the International Association of 
Machinists was founded in Atlanta, Ga., on 
May 5, 1888; and 

Whereas the International Association of 
Machinists has always been guided by prin- 
ciples of honesty and integrity exemplified 
by its founder and first president, Tom Tal- 
bot, whose monument stands in Atlanta's 
Grant Park; and 

Whereas the IAM began on the railroads 
like the city of Atlanta itself, and has grown 
to a membership of nearly 1 million in the 
United States and Canada; and 

Whereas the membership of the IAM in- 
cludes thousands upon thousands of the 
most skilled employees in vital and essential 
industries, who are esteemed citizens who 
contribute much to Atlanta’s economy and 
progress: Now, therefore, it is hereby 

Proclaimed, That as mayor of the city in 
which the International Association of Ma- 
chinists was born and in fitting tribute and 
commemoration of the role its members have 
played in the p and security of all 
America, that Sunday, May 5, 1963, marking 


the IAM’s 75th anniversary, be and is hereby 
proclaimed Machinists Day in Atlanta. 


The Honorable Carl E. Sanders, Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, also has proclaimed 
May 5, 1963, as Machinists Day 
throughout Georgia. Other Governors 
and mayors throughout the United 
States have issued similar proclamations 
to honor the IAM. 

The IAM was started at a meeting of 
19 machinists. They gathered in a loco- 
motive pit on what is now the property 
of the Southern Railroad in Atlanta. 
The date was May 5, 1888. 
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Despite its modest beginning, the IAM 
survived and grew to become one of the 
nation’s outstanding labor organiza- 
tions, with nearly 2,000 locals operating 
in all 50 States and in the 10 Provinces 
of Canada. 

The IAM now has a volunteer officer 
corps of more than 20,000 and full-time 
staffers of 840. It has regional offices 
in Seattle, Chicago, Cleveland, New 
York, Ottawa, Canada, and Atlanta. It 
owns its own 10-story headquarters 
building in Washington, D.C. 

Sunday night, in Washington, Presi- 
dent Kennedy will head a list of nota- 
bles at the union’s birthday party. It is 
safe to say that those 19 machinists who 

. gathered in 1888 would be proud to know 
-what has happened to their union. 

I congratulate the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and its members 
everywhere. In the years ahead, I know 
the members of this organization will 
continue to work for a stronger and bet- 
ter America. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, May 3 
of each year marks the national holiday 
of the Polish people known as Constitu- 
tion Day. It was on that date in 1791 
that Poland adopted a constitution in- 
vesting sovereignty in the people and a 
bicameral legislature very much like ours 
was set up. This was the era of the 
American and the French revolutions 
which had planted the seeds of democ- 
racy in many parts of the world, and 
the people of Poland were among the 
first to accept these ideals and to estab- 
lish a new democratic order. 

Since then 172 eventful years have 
passed and yet the high ideals and prin- 
ciples advocated in the Polish Constitu- 
tion still retain their validity and vitality 
because they hold the promise of free- 
dom, independence and human dignity 
for the Polish people. The years since 
1791 have not been happy for Poland, 
which had been pillaged and partitioned 
unmercifully and its people suffered 
many indignities. 

It is not surprising to learn from his- 
tory that on several notable occasions 
the people of Poland rose in arms against 
their Russian oppressors, the most dra- 
matic being the Polish uprising of 1863 
which was the longest and bloodiest in 
Polish history. It lasted for over 2 years 
and some 250,000 Poles were either killed 
in battle, executed by firing squads, or 
deported to Siberian mines and prisons 
from which many never returned. There 
was wholesale confiscation of property 
and almost total destruction of the Po- 
lish economy. The Polish language was 
banned from the schools and public use 
in an effort by the Russians to destroy 
Polish culture. 
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Americans of Polish descent are this 
year observing the 100th anniversary of 
the uprising of 1863 and are utilizing 
this occasion to pay tribute to Polish pa- 
triots and fighters for freedom through- 
out the centuries of Poland’s long his- 
tory. Poland's lot under Communist 
oppression is not in the least better to- 
day, however, and once again the Polish 
nation is fighting for its freedom, its cul- 
tural and religious survival, and its way 
of life. 

We in America are well aware of the 
deep anxiety in the hearts of our Polish 
friends and neighbors regarding their 
kinsmen who are suffering under the 
yoke of communism in Poland. They are 
suffering in that unhappy land today in 
grim silence, unable to speak their mind 
freely or even practice their religion 
openly. They are part of a vast prison 
of captive European nations which make 
up the Communist empire. Their mas- 
ters sit in the Kremlin in Moscow, and 
from there they direct control of Poland 
and its people. 

Americans of Polish descent have not 
forgotten their motherland nor the 
millions of their freedom-loving kins- 
men there who have a profound attach- 
ment to Western culture, civilization, 
and ideals. Poles in this country have 
strong cultural and religious ties with 
Poland and its people. They are doing 
all in their power to encourage them, to 
keep their hopes for self-determination 
and their desire for freedom burning 
bright. In these efforts, we must assist 
them and give them all possible support. 

We in Connecticut are particularly 
proud of our fellow citizens of Polish 
ancestry. They are a hard-working, 
sturdy and loyal element in the popula- 
tion. They retain the rich heritage of 
their culture and religion, as well as their 
passionate love for freedom. They have 
made great contributions to American 
civilization and have vastly enriched our 
way of life and our concept of democracy. 

On this occasion of Polish Constitution 
Day we pay a well-deserved tribute to 
her national heroes who fought for 
Poland’s independence in the past, and 
to her silent heroes of today who fight 
for her freedom in our day. We join 
with the Polish people abroad and in our 
own country in hope and prayer that 
Poland will once again attain its freedom 
in the near future. 


Maryland University Given Data System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to announce that 
the University of Maryland Computer 
Science Center has recently acquired an 
IBM computer system valued commer- 
cially at $3 million. The computer sys- 
tem is described as an all-transistorized 
computer with a high speed memory 
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capacity of 32,768 words. The on-line 
equipment consists of a card reader, a 
card punch, a printer and 10 magnetic 
tape drives attached to two input-output 
channels. 

The installation, known as the IBM 
7090/1401 computer system, was made 
available under the IBM educational al- 
lowance program. Part of the research 
of this outstanding center is supported 
by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Federal grants and 
contracts awarded to individual depart- 
ments of the University for computer- 
related research provides other support. 

Departments of the university who will 
utilize the new system include physics 
and astronomy, psychology, sociology, 
speech, animal and dairy sciences, and 
the school of medicine. The ultimate 
goal of the Science Center is to establish 
an educational program, with concepts 
and computer applications being inte- 
grated into existing courses. 

This fine center, located in College 
Park, was established in February of 
1962 and is under the direction of Wer- 
ner C. Rheinboldt and his assistant di- 
rector, John P. Menard. Twenty admin- 
istrative programing and operating 
personnel complete the staff. 


May 3: The Polish National Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my custom each year to memorialize the 
great devotion to liberty of the Polish 
people by paying tribute to the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791. 

The May 3 Polish Constitution when it 
was promulgated served as a beacon light 
for liberalism in Poland and in the world. 
But the existence of this threat to tyr- 
anny was so intolerable that in 1795 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria moved to 
effect a third partition of Poland and 
crush its people. 

But the Polish yearning for national 
freedom is indomitable as various of this 
brave people’s jailers have always found, 
much to their sorrow. Just 100 years 
ago, in the uprising of 1863, thousands of 
Polish insurgents fought the might of the 
Tsarist armies in a series of actions 
which failed only after nearly 1,000 
battles and skirmishes had taken their 
toll of Polish patriots. Over 250,000 
liberty loving Poles are reputed to have 
given their lives in battles, on the gal- 
lows, before execution squads, or in 
Siberian exile. 

Free people everywhere are indebted to 
the Polish martyrs who through the cen- 
turies have sacrificed themselves and 
made the tyrants pay dearly for their 
victories. We must cherish the trust of 
celebrating the Polish Constitution Day 
on each May 3 until that time when ə 
free Polish Nation can itself once again 
commemorate its great, inspired charter. 


1963 
Research Not Subsidization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now spending better than $300 million 
annually to support the price of cotton 
at a competitive domestic and interna- 
tional level. Things may get worse be- 
fore they get better. The one hope of 
economists is that cotton research will in 
the near future rid us of the expensive 
infectious boll weavil and as a result 
allow domestic producers to compete at 
world prices unassisted by the Federal 
Government. 

It is no wonder that Secretary Orville 
Freeman last week appeared before the 
Agriculture Committee requesting a top 
policy position in his Department for re- 
search. He pointed up his case as fol- 
lows: 

RESEARCH Nor SuBSIDIZATION 

I am grateful for this opportunity to ap- 
pear before this committee. My purpose in 
being here is to ask your help in carrying 
out the responsibility which you and the 
Congress have placed upon the Department 
of Agriculture. The legislation on which I 
am testifying—H.R. 3850—proposes an addi- 
tional top policy position in the Depart- 
ment. We need an additional top policy 
position in the Department. We need an 
additional Assistant Secretary. Behind the 
request is a story of a Department doing a 
job which has grown substantially in the 
past decade—a job which grows in response 
to a growing population with more people 
who need food to eat and clothing to wear, 
a place in which to relax, timber and ma- 
terial to build shelter, highly productive 
soil resources, and water to drink, to run 
factories, and for play and relaxation. 

Since 1953, the demands made upon the 
policy staff in the Department of Agricul- 
ture have increased enormously. In the 
past 10 years, the Congress has authorized 
a food for peace program * * * a small 
watershed program * * * a rural areas de- 
velopment program * * * a series of pro- 
grams to reduce the critical surplus of grain. 
It has extended consumer programs to in- 
sure quality and purity of meats to poultry. 
It has greatly expanded research activities 
in the production, processing, distribution 
and marketing of the products of the soil, 
It has recognized that forests produce more 
than timber, and has requested fuller use of 
the resources of our national forests. 

As the Nation has changed, and as new 
needs develop, the Congress has responded 
to the people. The programs which have 
come into being in the past 10 years reflect 
the needs of the farmer and nonfarmer 
alike. 

The Department has accepted these re- 
sponsibilities willingly, and has carried out 
its task with diligence. However, it has been, 
and remains today, one of the toughest ad- 
ministrative jobs in the Government. Its 
operations are carried out in over 10,000 lo- 
cations in more than 3,000 counties and in 
every major metropolitan center in the 50 
States * * * and in 55 nations around the 
world, 

The responsibilities of the Under Secre- 
tary and the Assistant Secretaries have ex- 
panded greatly and go far beyond an ad- 
ministrative and supervisory role. If the 
Government is to achieve maximum utility 
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in providing public services, it will require 
close and frequent contact with the Members 
of Congress by the Department’s top policy- 
makers. I myself try to always be available 
for discussions with those who carry out 
legislative responsibilities—and who are 
properly concerned as to how congressional 
policy is being executed. This responsibility 
of the Department’s policy staff extends to 
the other agencies of the Government as 
well. Where the functions of any of the 
several Departments and agencies coincide, 

rogress can be maintained best by open 
and direct discussions to prevent misunder- 
standings which can grow into disagreements 
and to prevent duplication on the one hand 
and failure to act on the other. Too often, 
the mission assigned by the Congress is 
delayed because of no more than a lack of 
communication in the executive branch. It 
requires competent top policy staff to main- 
tain effective coordination among the sev- 
eral Departments. And frequently only top 
policy people can adequately interpret pro- 
grams to the many groups and organizations 
which represent individuals and firms with 
a direct interest in farm policies, programs, 
and decisions. Much time, therefore, is taken 
by conferences, public appearances and meet- 
ing with delegations to keep people informed 
of the attitudes and actions of the Depart- 
ment. All of this has meant that the time 
of the Secretary, Under Secretary and As- 
sistant Secretaries—even at a 16-to-18 hour, 
6-day-a-week rate—simply won't stretch to 
do all that needs to be done. 

Further, in addition to these important 
responsibilities, the Department's policy staff 
must insure that the ed by 
the Congress are being carried out effectively 
and efficiently. As an administrator myself, 
first as Governor of Minnesota and now as 
Secretary of Agriculture, I have kept in mind 
for years an admonition by a distinguished 
Member of this Congress which reads as 
follows: 

“Every legislator grows weary with the 
awareness of great concepts which grow 
meager in execution, of noble ideas corrupted 
in administration.” 

In the last 2 years we have been carrying 
on an intensive program of management im- 
provement to upgrade our administrative ef- 
fectiveness so this won’t happen in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is designed 
principally to reduce unit costs at a time 
when the volume of services has increased 

ly * * * as we would expect in a na- 
tion which grows by some 2.7 million persons 
a year. 

I would like to review with you briefly 
what has been done * * * first in terms of 
the new procedures which are geared to a 
constant, on-going process of internal exam- 
ination, review and improvement * * * and 
second, to set down some specific examples 
of actions taken by the various agencies 
within the Department. 

We make no claims of perfection, or any 
generalized professions of excellence. But I 
am proud to report on the tremendous, dedi- 
cated effort which Department employees are 
putting into this program and on the prog- 
ress that has been made. It has laid the 
foundation for modern administrative pro- 
grams as measured both by techniques and 
procedures and by employee morale. 

Let me begin by describing some of the 
self-improvement procedures and the inter- 
nal review machinery that has been devel- 
oped as part of the Department-wide effort. 
We began early, in my first year as Secre- 
tary, a massive internal review of adminis- 
trative procedures through a series of self- 
survey task forces. USDA employees manned 
these task forces and from them have come 
hundreds of administrative improvements 
and recommendations. Some 548 specific 
projects have been suggested by these em- 
ployee task forces to improve administrative 
efficiency in the Department. 
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In 1961, I established the Office of Manage- 
ment Appraisal and Systems Development to 
conduct surveys of management techniques 
practiced by Department agencies and to 
plan conversion of many of the routine 
paper-consuming activities to automatic data 
processing. 

One of the first tasks undertaken by this 
management group was a study of how elec- 
tronic computers—with the ability to make 
100,000 mathematical computations a sec- 
ond—could be adapted to streamlining the 
Department’s administrative and manage- 
ment procedures. This study became the 
MODE project which found that by using 
electronic computers to assimilate vast quan- 
tities of data we could provide rapid up-to- 
date information n for ent 
decisions * * * even with a widely dispersed 
system of operation. 

One of the first results of this project is 
the complete automation of the Department's 
payroll. We expect this to be in effect by 
this fall. This action also will include the 
personnel and accounting operations related 
to payroll. We estimate that the annual sav- 
ings from this conversion to modern admin- 
istrative techniques will amount to $1.3 mil- 
lion a year—the 1964 budget already reflects 
this saving—and will allow us to handle in 
one place the personnel work previously done 
in 130 offices and the payrolling done in 87 
offices. 

Eventually the use of computers within 
the administrative area will help us measure 
how effectively expenditures and manpower 
are being used, the degree of progress—or 
lack of it—in programs assigned to us by 
the Congress, and provide greater opportuni- 
ties for the exceptionally qualified person to 
advance to more challenging jobs within 
the Department. 

We also have been very concerned with 
the need to break down the barriers of 
understanding which are barnacles on any 
bureaucratic structure, either public or pri- 
vate. Within the Department, top rank civil 
servants with administrative and manage- 
ment responsibilities in an agency often do 
not have personal contact with their coun- 
terparts in other agencies. They may know 
their name, but they are unfamiliar with 
their counterpart’s administrative or man- 
agement problems. In addition, many of 
these people are scientists or technical ex- 
perts first, and have subsequently learned 
by experience the rules and practices of how 
to manage an agency. In many cases, this 
experience is limited to their particular field, 
although the problems of administration 
and management are universal. As a pilot 
project, we have established a series of 
executive seminars which expose these ad- 
ministrators to the national, local and in- 
ternational currents which affect the opera- 
tion of the Department * * * and which 
give them an opportunity to discuss man- 
agement within their respective agencies. 

As an outgrowth of the recommendations 
of the employee self-survey task force recom- 
mendations, we began in 1961 to consolidate 
agency field offices at the State and county 
levels. The purpose here is to provide a 
one-stop service for persons doing business 
with several Department agencies as well as 
a centralized management service for such 
things as space needs, office supplies, person- 
nel and other common housekeeping func- 
tions. Currently, offices in 26 States have 
been or are being consolidated under one 
roof, and offices in 1,273 counties—over 40 
percent of those where USDA agencies op- 
erate—are in the same process. 

Most recently, in respect to our depart- 
mentwide improvements, we have estab- 
lished an Office of Inspector General, respon- 
sible to the Secretary. All internal audit 
and investigation duties have been trans- 
ferred to this Office to provide department- 
wide flexibility and use of manpower. The 
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consolidation of these functions also elimi- 
nates. the need for cumbersome liaison ar- 
rangements essential when these functions 
were located in individual agencies. 

These and other examples of broad admin- 
istrative improvements, including the pio- 
neering effort through the MODE project, 
are treated in greater detail in the attached 
report on “Progress in Management Improve- 
ment.” 

Let me turn now for a moment to some 
of the specific examples within the agencies 
where management reforms and advances 
have been and are being made. 

Perhaps the most significant improvement 
has been made within the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service where 
a complete reorganization is nearly com- 
pleted. It involves not only a realinement 
of functions within the Washington office 
but also a consolidation of commodity offices 
in the field, 

In the reorganization we have sought to 
create a direct line of operating authority 
from the field to the Secretary's office. That 
line runs from the county ASC office to the 
Secretary through the ASCS administrator 
and the Assistant Secretary for Stabiliza- 
tion and Marketing. What was once confu- 
sion between staff and line responsibility is 
now clear. The number of operating divi- 
sions in ASCS has been reduced from 5 to 3 
and the number of functioning units from 
34 to 22. These changes have been com- 
pleted, 

While these changes were occurring here, 
there was even greater activity within the 
regional commodity offices. We established 
in November 1962 a data processing center 
in Kansas City where we will store in one 
computer all accounting data for grain un- 
der loan or in Government inventory. It is 
being put to profitable use for the taxpayers. 
It has greatly improved our ability to rapidly 
move or sell large amounts of grain, because 
we can maintain daily tallies of the more 
than 1 million grain-producer accounts un- 
der USDA management, together with rec- 
ords of 750,000 grain warehouse receipts. 

With the application of computer tech- 
nology to the recordkeeping needs of grain 
under loan or in Federal inventory, we have 
been able to consolidate the functions of the 
regional commodity offices at four locations 
rather than the seven required just 2 years 
ago. The closing of the three offices has not 
interrupted the high performance standard 
of our regional offices, and it has enabled us 
to revise downward by $2.2 million the CCC 
budget request for operating funds in 1964. 

Another project here in Washington which 
we recently completed is the centralization 
of the management-support services for 17 
of the Department’s smaller offices and agen- 
cies under a single Office of Management 
Services. This has worked so successfully 
that we are in the process of applying the 
same principle to other agencies which main- 
tain separate management service operations 
for individual divisions. 

FER also are in the process of modernizing 

our mailing operations to handle much of 
the detailed recordkeeping through auto- 
matic data processing. We now maintain 
600,000 file cards of individuals and orga- 
nizations requesting one or more of the De- 
partment’s regular publications. It now re- 
quires over a month to change an address. 
This time will be cut to less than a week 
under the new system. 

Automatic data processing also has been 
successfully applied to forest management 
operations and to forest research at a sav- 
ings of over $1 million a year. We are now 
able to store voluminous quantities of for- 
est survey data covering 186 million acres 
of national forests to maintain current in- 
formation on timber that can be cut. 

In the Soil Conservation Service, we have 
applied automatic data processing to main- 
tain up-to-date information on the extent 
to which local soil conservationist work plans 
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have been completed. This allows greater 
fiexibility in the use of manpower, and pro- 
vides annual savings of $500,000 in admin- 
istrative costs. 

These are only some of the major reforms 
and reorganizations and improvements the 
Department has made in the past 2 years to 
increase its effectiveness in serving the pub- 
lic and carrying out the duties which the 
Congress has assigned. There are many 
others which, though minor, are important. 
They add up to a steady and strong cur- 
rent of improved efficiency and economy. 

It would be a mistake, however, to as- 
sume that these actions will necessarily 
mean fewer employees or lower budgets as a 
whole. Regardless of how high a level of 
efficiency is attained, more people will be 
necessary if the volume of services rendered 
increases. And, of course, the services we 
perform today are related—as they always 
have been—to the growing number of people 
living in the United States and to the na- 
ture and extent of the programs Congress 
gives the executive branch to perform. 

Last year a proposal was made on the floor 
of the House that Congress limit the number 
of employees of the Department to the num- 
ber of farmers. It highlighted the frustra- 
tion of many Congressmen at the inability 
to keep the Federal agencies in general and 
the Department of Agriculture in particular 
from growing in total numbers of employees. 

Many people chuckled about the proposal, 
but it would have been useful if the witty 
Congressman had asked and answered this 
question: Why does government at all 
levels—Federal, State, and local—whether 
under Republican or Democratic administra- 
tions—grow each year in total numbers? 

With that question in mind let’s take a 
look at the Department of Agriculture. 

In the past decade, Department employ- 
ment has increased by 32,473 man-years, but 
only 6 percent of that has come in ASCS, the 
agency which deals most directly with farm- 
ers, and that increase was due primarily to 
the staggering increase in the volume of 
commodities under CCC management. As 
we continue to administer the programs en- 
acted by the Congress to reduce surpluses, 
we can anticipate a continued gradual re- 
duction in manpower needs in this area. 

Most of the remaining 94 percent of the 
increase has come in areas and programs 
where services benefit all Americans as con- 
sumers of food and fiber and as users of soil 
and water resources. These are services re- 
quested by the people and voted by the 
Congress. 

In the last 2 years, employment in the 
packers and stockyards program, which pro- 
tects producer and consumer alike, increased 
by about 34 persons, while at the same time 
the number of market dealers and agencies 
registered under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act increased by 5,700 * * * and the num- 
ber of packers supervised increased by 700. 

In poultry inspection services, the num- 
ber of employees increased by 20 percent 
while the volume of poultry products in- 
creased by 38 percent. 

By early 1963, the number of persons re- 
ceiving food through the direct distribution 
program had more than doubled from 2 
years earlier, but the increased workload is 
being handled with a 40 percent increase in 
employment. 

In the past 10 years, the number of recre- 
ational visits to the national forests has 
increased by more than 218 percent. In 
1962, total visits exceeded 113 million. This 
is only one of the increased pressures on 
the resources of our national forests. Each 
activity—whether it provides better recrea- 
tion opportunities, more timber to supply 
the milk, or better rangeland or improved 
protection of water and timber resources— 
can be performed but it requires people to 
do the job. Forest roads and trails, picnic 
and camp grounds and firefighting can't be 
accomplished without bodies to do the work. 
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In 2 years, the number of small watershed 
programs authorized for construction has 
more than doubled and those authorized for 
planning have increased about 70 percent. 
In areas where such projects are being com- 
pleted, new industries are developing, recre- 
ation opportunities are expanding and water 
supplies are becoming stabilized. During 
the same period, total paid USDA employ- 
ment in soil conservation service has in- 
creased less than 3 percent. 

Since 1960, the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion has expanded its volume of dollars 
loaned by more than 160 percent, and is now 
providing housing credit services to the aged 
and to nonfarm rural residents where ade- 
quate private capital is not available. Rural 
community water systems are also being 
financed by the agency. FHA has shouldered 
the increased workload with a 4-percent in- 
crease in manpower, and last year actually 
did the equivalent work of 260 extra em- 
ployees through overtime without compen- 
sation, 

In the past 10 years the Congress has au- 
thorized 64 new research facilities under 
USDA supervision which require a combined 
staff of over 1,750 persons. The need for 
this is obvious since we live in an age where 
progress is determined by the level of scien- 
tific and technological achievement. And 
in agriculture and its related areas, as in 
few other industries, the basic and applied 
research which leads to improved efficiency 
on the farm and more effective distribution 
of our food abundance has been and is to a 
large extent dependent on research per- 
formed by the Department of Agriculture. 

Agriculture exists today on a nervous bal- 
ance between too much which could very 
quickly become not quite enough. Research 
helps to assure that we can avoid the human 
disaster of the latter, and intelligent legis- 
lation can help avoid the shattering economic 
consequences of the former. 

But the role of research extends far be- 
yond this. Only recently we successfully 
completed a test project—a research proj- 
ect—to determine if fresh fruits and vege- 
tables could be shipped from this country 
to Europe with special constant tempera- 
ture containers. Thus research helps open 
new markets abroad for our farm products. 
Not too long ago, USDA scientists perfected 
an apple juice concentrate. As a result, a 
new plant is being planned in a rural area 
near Yakima, Wash. Research provides new 
products which serve the consumer, create 
new markets for farmers, and provide jobs in 
the rural community. 

Research also is required to help us live 
more safely with the products of the re- 
search lab. In the past 15 years, the growth 
in the use of pesticides has been enormous— 
not only in commercial agriculture but at 
the consumer level as well. We need to know 
more about the ultimate effects of these 
pesticides on plants and animals and hu- 
mans. We also need to develop far more 
sophisticated pesticides and techniques of 
pest control. The field of biological con- 
trols is promising, as is the area of selective 
pesticides—chemicals that affect only one 
or two pests. Here, also, more extensive re- 
search is needed. 

I have stressed the importance of research 
for two purposes. One is because I intend, 
if the Congress approves, to seek out the most 
competent person I can find as an Assistant 
Secretary for Research and Education. This 
office would give overall supervision to the 
research activities carried on now primarily 
in the Agricultural Research Service and 
would also have responsibility for the Fed- 
eral Extension Service. It would maintain 
close and continuing relations with the 
Nation's land-grant colleges and universities. 

The second purpose is to emphasize the 
changing nature of the Department’s role 
in a rapidly changing society. We now have 
three Assistant Secretaries, the same as we 
had in 1960, but their function has changed 
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markedly. Two years ago there was no As- 
sistant Secretary for Rural Development and 
Conservation, but 2 years ago we were 
only vaguely aware that the farm problem 
is as essentially a rural community problem 
as it is a commodity problem. Two years 
ago we did not have an Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs, but 2 years ago 
few people understood the basic importance 
of agriculture to international trade and to 
our responsibilities in the free world toward 
the developing nations. Our exports of farm 
products are increasing. The Department 
is cooperating today more fully than ever 
before with the State Department in plan- 
ning and policy formation on farm policy in 
relation to the European Common Market. 
We are involved in a greatly expanded and 
more aggressive trade development program 
to expand oversea markets for U.S. farm 
products. And we are maintaining close 
liaison and are cooperating actively in for- 
eign aid programs designed to assist the de- 
veloping countries—agrarian nations which 
we must help to grow as free nations. 

The three Assistant Secretaries and the 
Under Secretary, together with an Assistant 
Secretary for Administration and my close 
staff associates, are the key policy officials 
who serve with me in the Department. They 
are doing an extraordinary job, but it is in- 
creasingly clear that their talents are being 
spread too thinly. As their capacity is over- 
taxed, it leads to the kind of situation where 
my own ability to carry out my responsibili- 
ties to the Congress and to the people can 
be progressively weakened. 

The supervision and direction of the very 
substantial research activities within the De- 
partment and those carried out in coopera- 
tion with the State experiment stations and 
the Extension Service as it now stands must 
be handled either by the Under Secretary 
or myself, and presently we are not able to 
give adequate time to an area which is of 
vital importance to farmers and nonfarmers 
alike. 

The relationship between the Department 
and the land-grant colleges and universities 
has always been and must remain close and 
harmonious, and this need can only be filled 
with a top policymaker with direct access 
to the Secretary and the other staff people 
who help determine Department policy. 

I believe that the enactment of H.R. 3850 
will fill a gap which now exists in the top 
offices of the Department, and I urge this 
committee to give it full support. 


Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr, CAREY. Mr. Speaker, we are to- 
day saluting the Polish people in their 
never-ending quest for political freedom. 
This spirit is best represented by that 
documentation of political moderation 
and liberalism, the Polish Constitution 
of 1791. Though framed at a time when 
Poland was surrounded by political reac- 
tion in Russia, Prussia, and Austria, some 
of the breath of liberty sweeping west- 
ern Europe as a result of the American 
and French Revolutions reached the 
eager leaders of Polish liberalism, led by 
an enlightened King. 

In spite of intense opposition from the 
landed aristocracy, they drafted and 
put into law in the form of a Constitu- 
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tion, those basic liberties that should be 
enjoyed by all citizens in a democratic 
state. This Constitution was overthrown 
by force from a benighted Russia, 
abetted by Polish malcontents, yet de- 
feat did not kill the spirit of Polish lib- 
eralism. The heroic patriots of Poland 
fought on, and still fight today against 
any form of oppression. Their liberal- 
ism and democratic spirit are admired 
by the free peoples of the world and, in 
our remembering the sacrifices made in 
the past to their dedication, may we as- 
sure them of our continued interest and 
support in their cause of liberty. 


Praise for Junior Diplomats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hearst newspapers and Qantas Airways 
are joint sponsors of a contest among the 
newspaper boys of the Hearst newspapers 
throughout the country, known as the 
Junior Diplomat’s contest for newspaper 
boys from 12 to 17% years old to be 
given a good will and educational trip 
to Australia. 

The boys selected will act as junior 
diplomats from our country to Austra- 
lia. 

The winners of the various Hearst pa- 
pers throughout the country will assem- 
ble in and depart from New York City 
on July 1, 1963, leaving for Australia, 
stopping at Hawaii, in Nandi in the Fiji 
Islands, and arriving at Sydney, Austra- 
lia on July 3, 1963, remaining in Australia 
until July 10 and returning to the United 
States and arriving in New York City on 
July 11, 1963. 

In Boston the contest will be conducted 
by the Boston Record American and Ad- 
vertiser, the Hearst newspapers in Boston 
with two of the Hearst newspaper boys 
from Greater Boston being selected to 
join with the others selected by other 
3 newspapers throughout the coun- 

ry. 

The sponsors of this project are to be 
congratulated. This project is a con- 
structive one. 

The interest in this project is great 
and the competition among the eligible 
newsboys keen and active. The com- 
mittee in various cities making the selec- 
tion of the winners are outstanding cit- 
izens and educators. 

For example, in Boston, the committee 
is Rev. Father Albert W. Low, superin- 
tendent of the archdiocese of Boston 
parochial school system; Dr. Dennis C. 
Haley, president of Suffolk University, 
and Dr. Frederick J. Gillis, superintend- 
ent of the Public Schools of Boston. 

The boys selected will in sense be jun- 
ior diplomats, ambassadors of good will, 
and will make a most favorable impres- 
sion upon the people of Australia. 

In my remarks, I include an article 
written by Tommy Shulman, appearing 
in the Boston Sunday Advertiser of April 
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21, 1963, which includes a recorded state- 
ment made by me, and also a commend- 
atory resolution adopted by the Boston 
School Committee. 

This fine action on the part of the 
Hearst organization might prompt other 
newspapers and organizations to con- 
clude a similar project or competition 
for trips by American boys to other 
countries. 

The material follows: 


[From the Boston Sunday Advertiser, 
Apr. 21, 1963] 
MCCORMACK PRAISES JUNIOR DIPLOMATS 
(By Tommy Shulman) 

JohN W. McCormack, Speaker of House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C., has 
sent his congratulations to the Record 
American and Sunday Advertiser and Qantas 
Airlines on the up-and-coming Junior Dip- 
lomats trip to Australia. 

In a recorded message, featured on the 
“Newspaperboys’ Radio Show,” Sunday 
morning, at 9:30, over radio station WEZE, 
McCormack said: 

“It is a great pleasure for me to extend 
congratulations to the Hearst newspapers, 
the Boston Record American, and Sunday 
Advertiser and the Qantas Airlines for offer- 
ing a program which will give boys 12 to 1744 
years of age an opportunity to enjoy all- 
expense-paid Qantas V-Jet holiday trips to 
Australia in July. 

“The Junior Diplomat trip and the entire 
program are the most wholesome, educa- 
tional, and stimulating of youth activities. 

“I am quite familiar with the Record 
American and Sunday Advertiser newspaper- 
boys Sunday morning radio show over WEZE, 
for I have appeared as a guest on several 
occasions and have enjoyed the talent of the 
young salesmen. It was also my privilege to 
eall to the attention of Congress this youth 
building project and I am happy to say that 
my comments were written into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I understand that the 
radio show is now observing its 25th year of 
broadcasting and I extend my heartiest best 
wishes for many more years of radio broad- 
casting. 

“The world today is looking toward youth 
for ultimate leadership and the Junior Diplo- 
mats of today will be the senior statesmen of 
tomorrow. 

“I congratulate the Hearst newspapers, the 
Record American and Sunday Advertiser for 
this wonderful project, which will mean so 
much in creating good will, not only between 
the people of America but the youth of 
America and the people and particularly the 
youth of Australia.” 

Newspaperboys David Humphrey, Joseph 
Saporito, Richard Murphy, Robert Baratta, 
and John Jones had their Junior Diplomats 
contest brochures autographed by Mc- 
Cormack and then presented their guest 
with an honorary membership card in the 
Newspaperboys Club. 


From the Boston Record American, Apr. 16, 
1963] 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the security of our country de- 
pends, in great measure, upon maintaining 
cordial relations with friendly nations 
throughout the world; and 

Whereas the Hearst Corp. and the Qantas 
Airways have seen fit to promote the spirit 
of good will between our country and the 
Commonwealth of Australia: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Boston School Com- 
mittee commends the Boston Record Amer- 
ican, the Sunday Advertiser, the American 
Weekly, and Qantas Airways for their joint 
sponsorship of a contest among the news- 
paper boys of the Hearst newspapers which 
will allow two boys to be junior ambassadors 
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of good will on a 2-week trip to the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. This undertaking 
will be of great educational value to the 
winners of the contest and, through the ex- 
change of ideas, will help to continue the 
already happy relationship we enjoy with 
that great nation down under; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be inscribed on the permanent records of the 
Boston School Committee and that a copy 
be sent to the Hearst Corp. and the Qantas 
Airways. 


Law Day, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
highly appropriate that we as a nation 
should set aside one day each year for 
observance as Law Day, for the rule of 
law is the embodiment of all the ideals, 
hopes, and aspiration of freemen every- 
where. The rule of law forms the foun- 
dation of free societies, insures the right 
of individuals to live their own lives and 
pursue their own goals, and provide the 
impetus for the community of men to 
work peacefully for the solution of com- 
mon problems. 

Law Day is a reminder that as citizens 
we live under a government of laws, not 
men. It serves to reinforce our faith in 
the heritage of this Nation, and demon- 
strate the contrasts between our de- 
mocracy and communism. 

Therefore, I believe it is just and fitting 
that May 1 should be designated Law 
Day, because this is the day that the 
Communist countries throughout the 
world are displaying their military might 
and reasserting their intention to over- 
whelm the free world with force and des- 
potism. Law Day, more than any other, 
emphasizes the contrast between the two 
principal forces in the world—that striv- 
ing for a world of free and independent 
countries based on the integrity of the 
individual man, and that of communism 
striving for world domination and 
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Just as today the Communist countries 
are reasserting their demonic goals, we 
in this country are once again expressing 
our desire for a world ruled by law, a 
peaceful world in which reason and right 
shall prevail. 

This is the sixth year we have cele- 
brated Law Day. It was inaugurated in 
1958 by proclamation of President Eisen- 
hower and has been observed each suc- 


is more and more widely celebrated 

year—an indication, I believe, of 
the rows awareness and understand- 
ing of the need for a world ruled by law. 
objectives of Law Day are three- 


freedoms involve individual obligations; 
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and third, to promote national strength 
and unity by reaffirming faith in the rule 
of law, as the foundation stone of Ameri- 
can life and government, and as an ex- 
ample to the world of what reliance upon 
the rule of law can mean to peoples of all 
nations. 

In this connection, I would like to draw 
attention to the contents of the congres- 
sional resolution establishing May 1 as 
Law Day and to President Kennedy’s 
comments earlier this year designating 
Law Day for 1963. The congressional 
resolution states that the first of May 
be “set aside as a special day of celebra- 
tion by the American people in appre- 
ciation of their liberties and their reaf- 
firmation of their loyalty to the United 
States of America; of their rededication 
to the ideals of equality and justice un- 
der law in their relations with each other 
as well as with other nations; and for 
the cultivation of that respect for law 
that is so vital to the democratic way 
of life.” 

And President Kennedy commented: 

The story of man’s advance from savagery 
to civilization is the story of reason and mor- 
ality displacing brutal force. While law is 
reason systematized, it is more than reason 
alone. A great Justice of our Supreme Court 
said long ago, “The law is the witness and 
external deposit of our moral life. Its his- 
tory is the history of the moral development 
of the race.” In a time when all men are 
properly concerned lest nations, forgetting 
law, reason and moral existence, turn to 
mutual destruction, we have all the more 
need to work for a day when law may govern 
nations as it does men within nations; when 
systematized reason may bring us a con- 
fident future; when the moral development 
of the human race may assure a peaceful 
and law-abiding world. 


These comments, I believe, express the 
reasons for Law Day as adequately as 
any could. 

I would only add further that on this 
day it is important to remember that our 
tradition of living under the rule of law 
has been called the greatest legacy of 
freedom in the history of civilized peo- 
ples. Our legal order has enabled our 
country to attain its present place of 
world leadership and has given Ameri- 
cans their unusual freedoms and oppor- 
tunities for individual achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp at this point editorials from 
the Evening Capital of April 30, 1963, and 
the Washington Post of May 1, 1963, 
commenting on Law Day. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Annapolis (Md.) Evening Capital, 
Apr. 30, 1963] 
Law Day, U.S.A. 

The massed military might of Russia will 
parade in Moscow May 1 to show the world, 
and perhaps to reassure themselves, how 
invincible the workingman’s paradise has 
become. 

In America May 1 has a special significance, 
too, but in a less boastful and conspicuous 
wa; 

May 1 will be Law Day in the United States, 
sponsored by the American Bar Association 
and 1,400 State and local organizations of 
lawyers. Law Day calls attention to the con- 
trast between freedom under law in the 
United States and governmental tyranny 
under communism. 

The sponsors also hope the observance will 
foster respect for the law and increase the 
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public’s understanding of the place of law 
in the American way of life. 

Law has made American freedom and prog- 
ress possible. Our Nation has been de- 
voted to it from its earliest beginnings. If 
it hadn’t been, the history of the United 
States might have differed little from that 
of any of the less stable republics of the 
world, in which power is seized again and 
again by the momentarily strong. 

The promoters of Law Day serve a useful 
Purpose in pointing up the significance of 
this basic premise of our way of life. 


[From the Washington Post, May 1, 1963] 
Law Day 


The ist day of May, which used to be 
an occasion for social protest by struggling 
trade unions, is celebrated today by bar as- 
sociations throughout the United States as 
an occasion for restating the American com- 
mitment to the concept of a government of 
laws functioning within the boundaries pre- 
scribed by a written Constitution. One won- 
ders, however, if protest would not be more 
appropriate to such an occasion—and more 
genuinely American—than self-congratula- 
tion. 

“If Law Day were only an occasion for 
laudatory remarks about the Constitution,” 
Chief Judge David L. Bazelon of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals has written in a trenchant 
comment for the Daily Washington Law Re- 
porter, “its chief value would not be achieved. 
It is also an occasion for deeper inquiry into 
the way we as a society abide by the spirit 
of the Constitution.” The judge gave point 
to this prodding by reference to the con- 
trast between our formal professions and 
our actual practice and by citation of the 
long continuance of arrests for investiga- 
tion, a police practice which lawyers recog- 
nize as unconstitutional. 

This is a tribute to the best tradition of 
the law in the United States. The real pur- 
pose of law is to set men free for the realiza- 
tion of their individual potentialities. The 
law—and lawyers—must, therefore, be con- 
secrated to the protection of individuals 
against overbearing or arbitrary governmen- 
tal action. for the law means a 
recognition that it entails restraints on the 
public, on the majority—on ourselves. It 
entails recognition of the rights not alone 
of the respectable and the law abiding but 
of the most lowly and the most abhorred. 


The Crippling Cut in the Post Office 
Budget Must Be Restored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, not 
often does a display advertisement ap- 
pear that we think is worth reference 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp and there- 
by becomes preserved and perpetuated. 
We refer to a cooperative ad, appearing 
in the Washington Post for May 2, and 
sponsored by organizations of postal em- 
ployees and organizations interested in 
direct mail advertising or mail order 
business. 

The central theme of the advertise- 
ment attacks the recent cut, by the 
House, in the Post Office budget. As 
Members should so well recall, it was on 
April 4, 1963, that the House rejected 
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amendments designed to restore $92 mil- 
lion that had been cut by the Appropria- 
tions Committee from the budget of the 
Post Office Department. 

Following House action, the Post Office 
Department announced that because of 
this reduction there is no alternative 
but to reduce the extent of postal opera- 
tions to absorb this cut of nearly $100 
million. As we suggested, it is not the 
usual thing to quote from display adver- 
tisements in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
but, as this advertisement suggests, the 
ad itself is unique because organizations 
and groups that have signed this adver- 
tisement nearly always disagree. They 
are even vigorous competitors. Never 
before in the history have they ever 
sponsored anything together, let alone 
a paid advertisement. In stating they 
agree with each other, the various or- 
ganizations emphasize that they are not 
only in agreement with each other but 
they think the American people agree 
they must have good postal service. 

The content of the ad includes the fol- 
lowing: 

The United States needs a better * * * not 
a worse l service. And, if we are 
going to get better postal service * * * the 
crippling cut in the Post Office budget must 
be restored. 


Hs sna these points. They affect every- 
y. 

1. You are paying $600 million more for 
your postage this year because Congress has 
raised your rates. In exchange for this in- 
crease in rates, this slice in appropriations 
would cut the heart out of your postal serv- 
ice. (Remember, the money you pay for 
postage does not go to the Post Office De- 
partment; it goes to the U.S. . The 
Post Office must operate within the appro- 
priations Congress votes it.) 

2. The Post Office Department does not 
control its own growth. You and we—the 
American people—control the growth. The 
American people increase the mail volume 
by at least 2,300 million pieces every year. 
The American people move into new homes 
at the rate of 4,000 every day. The Ameri- 
can population grows by 4 million every 
year. The American people are opening new 
housing developments, new office buildings, 
new apartment house complexes—and they 
are starting new businesses—every hour of 
every day. The cut in the budget would 
mean that the Post Office Department would 
be expected to handle this enormous extra 
mail burden with fewer employees than it 
has now. This simply cannot be done. 

3. If the cut in Post Office appropriations 
remains, at least 4 million Americans will 
soon be denied postal service to which they 
are entitled. At least 2 million other Amer- 
icans who are now receiving mail delivery 
will have it taken away from them. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of businesses located 
in new office buildings will be denied postal 
service. Tens of thousands of farmers will 
be isolated from the postal service. 

4. The proposed cut in appropriations will 
result in primitive, uncertain, and slower 
postal service. This will be annoying to 
the average postal patron. It will be seri- 
ously damaging to the businessman. And, 
for the thousands of businessmen and the 
millions of their employees who depend for 
their living on the ability to send perishable 
goods through the mails swiftly, it will mean 
downright disaster. Just at a time when we 
are trying to rejuvenate the economy by in- 
creasing sales and decreasing unemployment, 
this proposed cut in appropriations would 
cause much commerce carried on by mail 
to grind to a halt, thereby decreasing sales 
and increasing unemployment. 
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5. The money that is needed cannot be 
squeezed out of the hides of the postal em- 
ployees. This is demonstrable. The pro- 
ductivity of postal employees has been ris- 
ing at the rate of 6 percent per year, ever 
since the end of World War II. This re- 
markable performance is unmatched in any 
other comparable industry. The only way 
the Department can squeeze out this $2 mil- 
lion is by cutting down postal service to the 
bone and throwing postal workers out of 
their jobs. 

6. The traditional American flow of infor- 
mation—one of the basic supports of our 
democratic way of life—will be seriously 
impaired, as all classes of mall get slow serv- 
ice. 

Mr. and Mrs. America should have the 
greatest postal service in the world. They 
are paying higher postage rates to get it— 
the highest rates in the world. But, if this 
cut in appropriations is permitted to stand, 
the postal service tomorrow will be a na- 
tional disgrace and an international laughing 
stock. 

The U.S. Congress is the key to this crisis. 

The Congress can restore the money that 
has been cut out of the postal budget. Write 
or wire your Senators and Congressmen 
today. Tell them that Mr. and Mrs. America 
want to preserve the U.S. postal service from 
degradation and disgrace. Ask them to fight 
and vote for the restoration of the $92 mil- 
lion to the postal appropriations. 

National Association of Letter Carriers; 
United Federation of Postal Clerks; Mail Or- 
der Association of America; Associated Third 
Class Mail Users, Inc.; Mail Adv Serv- 
ice Association International; National Mail 
Order Nurserymen’s Association; and Par- 
cel Post Association, Inc. 


There is little doubt in my mind that 
this 1st session of the 88th Congress will 
be remembered and applauded for its 
sincere and constant efforts to reduce 
Federal expenditures. A good start has 
already been made. To recapitulate 
some of these efforts, many of us voted 
against the amendment to increase funds 
for additional RS—70, which would have 
saved $363 million. The Interior appro- 
priations bill saved $92 million from the 
budget estimate. Approximately $100 
million was sliced from budget estimate 
by the House on the Labor-HEW ap- 
propriations bill. The Treasury-Post 
Office appropriations bill was approved 
in an amount by about $149 million less 
than the budget estimates. However, 
$92 million of this is the center of the 
present argument over whether a budget 
reduction should be a sort of percentage 
thing, or an across-the-board reduction 
without reference to what happens, or 
should there be selective, carefully con- 
sidered, reductions so they will not affect 
everybody in these United States ad- 
versely. 

The clear-cut conclusions to be drawn 
from the huge reduction of postal ap- 
propriations are as follows: 

First. That the American people will 
be paying $600 million more this year 
for less or poorer postal service than they 
received last year. 

Second. The House has implied by its 
reduction that notwithstanding the Na- 
tion’s growth in population of 4 million 
persons a year, the Post Office Depart- 
ment must continue to handle the grow- 
ing mail burden just as efficiently with 
fewer employees. Anyone who can think 
at all knows this is impossible. 

Third. This reduction will adversely 
affect commerce served by mail, decreas- 
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ing sales and increasing unemployment, 
at a time when we are seeking to rejuve- 
nate our economy. 

Fourth. The present reduction cannot 
be absorbed by accelerated efficiency but 
only through reducing service and throw- 
ing postal workers out of their jobs. 
Productivity of postal employees has in- 
creased at over 6 percent each year since 
World War II. This is unmatched in 
any other industry. 

In conclusion I want to add my own 
emphasis to the importance of the well- 
chosen words of the ad “the crippling 
cut in the Post Office budget must be 
restored.” 


Secretary of the Interior Supports Moss- 
Engle Bill To Regulate High Voltage 


Electric Transmission Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udall, in his 
speech at the 20th annual convention 
of the American Public Power Associa- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio, made some sig- 
nificant comments about the applica- 
tion of new technology in the electric 
power industry. He said in part: 

While the emphasis of our time is so 
heavily concentrated on the dramatic ad- 
vances in technology, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that we will fail in our responsi- 
bilities if we do not apply our knowledge 
and use the tools available to bring lower 
cost power to consumers. 


The Secretary’s statement points up 
key questions about the magnitude and 
character of this Nation’s future electric 
power supply. A national power survey 
is presently underway in the Federal 
Power Commission concerning the Na- 
tion’s power requirements and supply 
arrangements, and is expected to set 
forth broad technical and economic 
guidelines for the future. FPC Chair- 
man Joseph C. Swidler has said: 

Our goal is the development of a pattern 
of power supply in 1980 that will meet the 
Nation’s electricity requirements at the 
lowest possible cost. 


By 1980 it is estimated that the Na- 
tion will require about three times the 
amount of electricity used today. A 1- 
mill reduction in the cost of power could 
mean a $3 billion annual saving to con- 
sumers in 1980. 

Prospects for new giant generating 
units and extra-high voltage, long-dis- 
tance transmission pose new problems of 
concentration of economic power in the 
electric power industry. Technology 
may well speed up the historical trend 
toward increased power supply furnished 
by a decreasing number of power sup- 
pliers. 

Private power companies now control 
75 percent of the country’s generating 
capacity and serve nearly 80 percent of 
the Nation’s electric power consumers. 
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In 1917 there were 4,224 major private 
utility generating utilities. As recently 
as 1945 there were 1,060 such private 
power companies. By 1957 there were 
465, and last year there were only 362. 
Thus, the number of such companies has 
declined in but 2 generations from 
4,224 to 362, 

Last year three private power com- 
panies—including the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. in the State of California—re- 
ceived from their customers nearly $2 
billion. Fortune magazine recently 
listed 36 private power companies, repre- 
senting about 10 percent of all privately 
owned utilities, whose 1961 income was 
about $8.5 billion or two-thirds of all the 
income received by the Nation's private 
power companies in that year. 

The merger of these companies by 
consolidation or by acquisition has not 
prevented rate increases by the private 
power companies. FPC studies of typical 
monthly electric bills for the period 
1952-62 show that the average price of 
electricity to residential, commercial, and 
industrial customers has increased, not 
decreased. FPC statistics show that 
residential customers, on the average, 
paid more in 1962 for 250 kilowatt-hours 
of electric service than they did in 1940. 

A research study released this year by 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association shows rate overcharges of 
$1.25 billion by 38 of the Nation’s com- 
mercial electric utilities between 1956 and 
1960. Arnold Hirsch, public utility con- 
sultant, reported last year in Public 
Power magazine that on the basis of 
Federal income taxes actually paid, the 
largest electric utility company in each 
of 46 out of 48 States, excluding Alaska 
and Hawaii, received a rate of return in 
1958-60 in excess of the generally ac- 
cepted reasonable figure of 6 percent. 

The latest FPC figures indicate that 
in 1961 the net profits of the private 
power industry equaled 14.9 percent of 
revenues, while the profits of all indus- 
tries in the United States equaled only 
3 percent of sales. While private power 
companies had a 5.1-percent increase in 
net profits in 1961, all industries in the 
United States had only a 1.4 percent in- 
crease in net profits, and manufactur- 
ing industries had a decrease of 4 per- 
cent in net profits. 

The trade publication Electrical World 
reported on April 8, 1963: 

Last year was the best ever for utility 
net incomes. Based on a sampling of 142 
companies, representing roughly 95 percent 
of the total electric revenues for the utility 
industry, net incomes posted a 10.2-percent 
gain over 1961, as compared with a 5.4-per- 
cent gain in 1961 over 1960. The increase in 
1962 got a boost from the new 3-percent in- 
vestment tax credit, and the Internal Rev- 


enue Service's liberalized depreciation guide- 
lines. 


The concentration of control in the 
electric power industry is revealed in the 
pattern of ownership of private power 
companies. A study of the top stock- 
holders of 143 operating power com- 
panies and 10 holding companies shows 
that 5 firms—4 stockbrokers or dealers 
and 1 insurance company—are among 
the top 10 holders of 22 or more power 
companies each. Together these 5 fi- 
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nancial groups are listed a total of 171 
times among the top 10 holders of power 
company stocks. 

Seventeen other firms appear among 
the top 10 security holders of 10 or 
more power companies. Together they 
total 234 listings among the top 10. 
Thus, these 22 financial firms total 405 
listings among the top 10 holders of 
power company stocks with total hold- 
ings of 48,574,153 shares. With two 
exceptions, they are headquartered in 
the eastern United States. 

While a listing among the top 10 secu- 
rity holders of a private power company 
does not necessarily mean that the fi- 
nancial firm itself is the actual owner 
of the stock, it does mean that the top 
holder has the voting rights in the com- 
pany—a key factor in corporation con- 
trol. 

These facts support several conclu- 
sions: First, there is increasing concen- 
tration of economic power in the electric 
industry; second, the reduction in the 
number of privately owned utilities may 
reduce costs to the companies but does 
not guarantee lower rates to consumers; 
and, third, new technology, to achieve 
large units and power pooling, can en- 
hance monopoly by large combines with- 
out attendant benefits to power com- 
pany customers. 

We need new tools to insure that con- 
sumers obtain the advantages of techni- 
cal advancement in the electric power 
industry. Secretary Udall named one of 
these new tools—that the FPC should 
have jurisdiction over construction and 
operation of interstate transmission lines, 
230 kilovolts and above. Bills were in- 
troduced by Senator ENGLE and by me, 
to require that private power companies 
constructing such lines must obtain a 
certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity from the FPC, agree to make ex- 
cess capacity available on a common-car- 
rier basis, and obtain FPC approval prior 
to abandonment or curtailment of service 
over the certified lines: Secretary Udall 
declared, in his recent speech at Cleve- 
land: 

The Department of the Interior favors a 
strong Moss-Engle bill. We support a bill 
that would place mandatory requirements 
upon the FPC to make certain that those 
230-kilovolt lines and over are constructed 
which are needed in the national interest— 
and are utilized to their fullest capacity. 


Extra-high-voltage transmission lines 
represent superhighways for the move- 
ment of electricity. Their location and 
use is a matter of national interest, just 
as is our interstate Federal road pro- 
gram. The Nation cannot afford to let 
the special interests have unrestricted 
control over either the road highways or 
the electric transmission highway. 

Electric power is a necessity of life in 
any modern industrial nation. It is not 
in the public interest to allow a private 
monopoly to have the sole power to de- 
cide the Nation’s flow of electricity. 
State utility regulatory commissions can- 
not effectively or adequately deal with 
this question. The problem cuts across 
State borders. Only with a national ap- 
proach can we expect to protect the pub- 
lic interest efficiently and fairly. 
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One of the most perceptive experts in 
this country, FPC Commissioner Howard 
Morgan, declared earlier this year: 

We now have a minimum of 50 years of 
abundantly documented history to show (1) 
that the electric industry is reasonably 
prompt in putting technological advances to 
use as soon as they have proved practical, 
feasible, and profitable, and is doing so now 
with respect to extra-high-voltage intercon- 
nections regardless of our national power 
survey; and (2) that in the absence of ade- 
quate public controls, some elements of the 
electric industry customarily employ tech- 
nological advances to protect and maintain 
monopoly positions while isolating, restrict- 
ing or strangling municipal or rural electric 
systems and publicly owned transmission 
lines. 


I commend Secretary Udall for his 
forthright support of my bill, H.R. 2101. 
His speech at the Cleveland convention 
of the American Public Power Association 
contains much useful information for the 
Congress and the people of this country, 
and under unanimous consent, I include 
the complete text: 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR STEW- 
ART L. UDALL To A LUNCHEON OF THE AMER- 
ICAN- PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION’s 20TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
APRIL 30, 1963 


For two very good reasons I am pleased 
to be here in Cleveland. First, I value highly 
this opportunity to address the annual meet- 
ing of the American Public Power Associa- 
tion; and secondly, this is the home town of 
one of my colleagues for whom I have great 
respect, Anthony Celebrezze, former distin- 
guished mayor of this city and now Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Cleveland's municipal electric system had 
its beginning some 60 years ago when the 
nearby villages of Collingwood and Brook- 
lyn, in the years 1902 and 1906 respectively, 
decided to establish municipally owned elec- 
tric systems. Just as the rural electric co- 
operatives throughout the Nation later on, 
these systems were born to fill a need that 
the local company refused to serve. Al- 
though considered too isolated for service at 
the time, a few years later they were an- 
nexed to Cleveland and the local municipal 
system began to grow. 

The years 1902 and 1906 are significant for 
other reasons as well. They happen to be 
historical milestone of significant note in 
conservation history and the development of 
the West. In 1902 the Reclamation Act was 
passed and signed by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, the first great conservation Presi- 
dent, thereby protecting the settlers against 
exploitation from unscrupulous land ma- 
nipulators. 

In 1906 Congress passed the Power Devel- 
opment Act which gave the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to develop and market hydro- 
power in the public interest and established 
the all-important preference principle on 
the sale of this power. This also established 
the bedrock upon which many rural electric 
cooperatives, municipal systems, and other 
consumer utilities have built their existence. 

The thousands of customers of the city of 
Cleveland’s municipal system have benefited 
considerably from Muny's“ low-cost power. 
As other progressive municipal systems else- 
where, I am confident it will continue to 
meet the needs of these consumers. 

Our modern electric age had its beginning 
in the 1800's with development of the first 
power system and incandescent lamp. Its 
status in man’s life for a long time was 
mostly as a luxury. Now it is a vital neces- 
sity to each of us personally and to the 
future of this Nation. To keep pace with re- 
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quirements presently, the industry is dou- 
bling every 10 years. But these needs are 
growing in accordance with our population 
demands and our international responsibili- 
ties. 

The concern of your Federal Government 
is that the need for abundant low-cost power 
will be met in the seventies, the eighties, 
and the tomorrows beyond as well as today. 
Every municipal system, every public util- 
ities district, every cooperative, every private 
utility bears an important responsibility in 
meeting these future needs. 

The sustained demand for power, coupled 
with recent technologic developments, is cre- 
ating a revolution in the making and mar- 
keting of electricity. Most spectacular have 
been the developments in extra-high-volt- 
age movement of electricity over long dis- 
tances with conventional alternating current 
and the interest in the potentialities of di- 
rect current; the much larger and more 
economical generating units of 500,000 to 
1 million kilowatts, and more; mine-mouth 
generating plants; coal-slurry pipelines; hy- 
droelectric pumped-back storage; and the 
advancements in the use of nuclear heat for 
civilian power production. 

These advancements make possible po- 
tentially lower costs to consumers through 
accelerated interconnections of systems and 
regions, the tapping of low-cost fossil fuels, 
the use of nuclear fuels, and the naturally 
associated economies of large-scale opera- 
tions. 

In terms of history, we have moved al- 
most overnight into a new era of technology 
and sustained demands for electricity, bring- 
ing new questions and new opportunity for 
the operations of the power industry. Along 
with this must come a reexamination and re- 
orientation of the Nation’s industry and 
power policy. 

If America’s economy is to expand as it 
must to provide new jobs and a rising stand- 
ard of living, adequate power at reasonable 
rates for the benefit of consumers must be 
a basic and solemn responsibility of every 
utility. Many departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government have firmly estab- 
lished roles in the marketing, transmission, 
and regulation of electric power. All such 

are designed to provide the Nation 
with low-cost energy. Accordingly, we must 
not sidestep crucial issues. 

One fundamental issue emerges from the 
fact that the industry setup, existing legis- 
lation, regulatory methods, and many of 
our pertinent Federal policies came about in 
an earlier period of our Nation’s power de- 
velopment. Changing times demand a re- 
examination of the situation. 

Many fundamental issues affecting the 
continuing development and long-range wel- 
fare of our Nation are involved and must 
be corrected and improved before we can be- 
gin to achieve national goals and aims, In 
all our considerations we must be concerned 
with the role of our Government in such 
fields as regulation, research and develop- 
ment, plans and programs, and legislation. 
We must properly consider the role of Gov- 
ernment simultaneously with that of the 
industry as a whole, bearing in mind,the 
needs and absolute dependence of the Na- 
tion’s economy on an abundant of low-cost 
power. 

We can properly consider the overall pow- 
er problems of our Nation in four major 
categories: technological development, sys- 
tems and facilities planning, organization 
and administration, and utilization and 
marketing. 

Basically, assuring a continuing and ample 
supply of low-cost power depends first upon 
improvements in technology and proper 
Planning, such as determining those fuels 
and other sources of energy which should 
be utilized, the kinds and locations of plants 
that should be built, the inter-connection of 
power regions, and major transmission fa- 
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cilities to be built. This should be accom- 
panied by proper organization and manage- 
ment to plan proper designs, construction, 
and operation of the necessary facilities. As 
they come into existence we must have opti- 
mum arrangements for pooling and inter- 
connecting to achieve the lowest practica- 
ble cost for all consumers. 

To apply our developing technology to the 
Nation’s energy and power needs, Congress 
and the executive branch constantly appraise 
and study our requirements for energy and 
manpower, particularly as they relate to the 
things which must be undertaken by the 
Government. 

We in Interior have felt that far too little 
research and development effort has gone 
into the field of direct-current transmission, 
where the Swedes, the Russians, and the 
English have outstripped us. But we are 
trying to catch up. With significant con- 
sumer benefits at stake, Interior agencies 
are providing important leadership to the 
power industry. Our Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration has well underway an intensive 
program of research in direct-current trans- 
mission. It has now reached the point where 
we will soon be testing a million-volt ex- 
perimental line. New valves, new insulators, 
and new switchgear will be tested. We ex- 
pect the result of this research to provide 
design and operating data to enable all utili- 
ties to deliver power at lower costs over far 
greater distances. 

Interior's Bureau of Reclamation is also 
experimenting with new lightweight trans- 
mission towers, some of aluminum, some of 
latticed tubular steel. Cost of installation, 
durability, response to temperature varia- 
tions and many other factors which will 
ultimately result in lower costs transmis- 
sion of electric energy are entering into these 
studies. We are even considering the instal- 
lation of lightweight towers by use of heli- 
copters in places now inaccessible to conven- 
tional equipment. 

Simultaneously, of course, continued de- 
velopment of nuclear power is under way by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, cooperating 
with American industry and our public and 
private utilities. Our energy study, spon- 
sored by the President’s Science Advisor, 
should enable us to balance better our energy 
research and development program. The im- 
portant point is that we will go forward 
with a balanced and constantly expanding 
Program. 

At this point, let me remind you that 
Alex Radin plans on Thursday to show you 
a film depicting some of the advancements 
the Russians are making in the development 
and transmission of electric power. This 
film was given me on our inspection trip to 
Russia last fall. We recognize the propa- 
ganda element in this film but we saw 
enough of these installations and facili- 
ties to know that the Russians are in dead 
earnest about surpassing us in this field. 

One of the important responsibilities of 
government is to lead where leadership is 
needed. We believe the public interest de- 
mands the coordination and integration of 
our Federal power system for which In- 
terior has the marketing responsibility. In 
the early months of this administration we 
began directing our attention to this prob- 
lem. A task force study was made, demon- 
strating to the world the desirability of 
building an extra-high-voltage direct-cur- 
rent transmission line or lines between the 
Columbia River power system in the North- 
west, the Central Valley project in Cali- 
fornia, and extending to Los Angeles and 
perhaps even farther to our great Hoover 
Dam on the Colorado River and President 
Kennedy has sent to Congress a budget item 
that will enable us to begin construction. 

We have already received approval of a 
161,000-volt line connecting the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s Missouri River Basin system 
with the Southwestern Power Administra- 
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tion's system, working with the local co- 
operative in northern Missouri. 

These efforts on the part of the Govern- 
ment have helped to encourage such recent 
developments as the Keystone project in 
Pennsylvania and the Virginia Electric Pow- 
er Co.'s extra-high-voltage transmission to 
the eastern seaboard. Simultaneously, the 
TVA has entered into an arrangement with 
a number of power companies in the south- 
west power pool to achieve the benefits of 
the 1½ million kilowatts of diversity be- 
tween these great power systems. In the 
Midwest, 345-Kkllovolt lines have been pro- 
posed to interconnect Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, and other leading 
centers, 

The Federal Power Commission’s national 
power survey is a constructive effort to assess 
certain vital national needs and encourage 
necessary action, This should be a perma- 
nent and continuous activity to make the Na- 
tion aware of its needs. 

Conserving and developing our natural re- 
sources is a task that not only requires long- 
range planning but across-the-board coopera- 
tion. I believe we are making great headway 
in our Government. Of considerable im- 
portance to the entire Nation is the works 
which the Department of the Interior and the 
Corps of Engineers are doing in comprehen- 
sive river’ basin development. This group 
will be interested to know that power plan- 
ning is receiving the fullest consideration, as 
of course it should. 

It is no secret that these agencies have dif- 
fered in the past on the means and methods 
by which we make our plans and operate our 
projects. Happily these differences are being 
resolved to the benefit of the people. Clear- 
cut agreements have been worked out for 
water resource development in Alaska, the 
Columbia River Basin, and the Missouri River 
Basin. 

We are also working more closely in our 
planning. Ot particular interest to those in 
this area of the Nation are the studies we are 
making on installing low-head turbines of 
the axial flow type on the Ohio River where 
the Corps’ locks are being rebuilt to improve 
navigation. It appears entirely feasible and 
highly desirable to modify these existing 
structures and make additions so that run- 
of-the-river power can be developed. This 
would be possible through turbines which 
operate economically and produce power at 
low-heads ranging from 26 feet or higher to 
as low as 6 feet. In addition to the Ohio, 
this offers possibilities for power develop- 
ment on such streams as the Mississippi, the 
Illinois, and the Arkansas Rivers, to mention 
a few. It offers America a greater opportu- 
nity to develop her precious water resources 
to meet the needs of future generations. 

Our power marketing agencies have greatly 
intensified their work to realize the econ- 
omies offered by applying the technique of 
pumped storage where the generator doubles 
as a pump, using off peak power to refill 
reservoirs and then releasing that water dur- 
ing peak periods to generate power. 

Many other pumped-storage installations 
are being planned at existing and future Fed- 
eral projects. 

Pumped-back storage is another new 
frontier of technology. Taum Sauk, of the 
Union Electric Co. in Missouri, is rapidly be- 
ing completed to develop about 400,000 kilo- 
watts. Consolidated Edison has announced 
plans and has purchased equipment to con- 
struct over a million kilowatts of pumped 
storage on the Hudson River. The Niagara 
Mohawk Co. also plans another such million- 
kilowatt installation. 

We commend these efforts, pointing out at 
the same time that the Federal Government 
must also put to use the pumped-storage 
technique if we are to properly conserve our 
power energy potential. We must improve 
power pooling methods as well, strengthen- 
ing those that are inadequate and reflecting 
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the technological advances of EHV transmis- 
sion and large efficient turbines. 

Organization and management techniques 
must be modernized—to plan, to build, to 
operate the major generating and transmis- 
sion projects of the future. Your Govern- 
ment must continue to exercise leadership 
and influence to achieve these worthy objec- 
tives. We must bring our marketing and 
utilization of power into balance with other 
goals to achieve proper exchange agreements 
between systems and effect low rates for con- 
sumers. 

But the best organizatlon and management 
techniques and all our developing technology 
will be limited in benefits to American con- 
sumers, unless some segments of the power 
industry begin placing greater emphasis upon 
ultimate service to their consumers and less 
on defiling Government programs and con- 
sumer-owned systems of the power industry. 

Conservation—the ideal, the principle, the 
practice—is the legitimate business of Gov- 
ernment. Recently in carrying out our re- 
sponsibilities to promote the conservation of 
resources, the Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture issued joint regulations govern- 
ing applications for right-of-way over public 
lands by non-Federal utilities. We believe 
they will result in greater economies and 
efficiencies and at the same time minimize 
damage resulting from transmission lines 
crossing public lands and national forests. 
Briefly stated the policy requires that new 
lines crossing such lands must be available 
to carry Federal hydropower under certain 
circumstances as well as non-Federal power. 
In carrying out these regulations the Gov- 
ernment would pay the cost of using the 
capacity and of building heavier towers or 
lines. Irrespective of the conservation as- 
pects, it just makes good management sense 
to eliminate the possibility of parallel lines 
if one can do the job. 

has before it now a bill sponsored 
by Senator Cram ENGLE and Congressman 
Joun E. Moss, both of California. This leg- 
islation proposes an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Power Act, which would require Fed- 
eral Power Commission jurisdiction over the 
construction and operation of all transmis- 
sion lines of 230 kilovolts and above. Fur- 
ther, the bill would require that these lines 
be made common carrier, and the FPC would 
have to issue a certificate of public conven- 
lence and necessity. 

The Department of the Interior favors a 
strong Moss-Engle bill. We support a bill 
that would place mandatory requirements 
upon the FPC to make certain that those 
230-kilovolt lines and over are constructed 
which are needed in the national interest— 
and are utilized to their fullest capacity. 

While the emphasis of our time is so heavily 
concentrated on the dramatic advances in 
technology, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that we will fail in our responsibilities 
if we do not apply our knowledge and use 
the tools available to bring lower cost power 
to consumers. We in the Department are 
keenly aware of these responsibilities. 

I believe the Kennedy power program is an 
exciting and vital program helping to pump 
new life into the economic mainstream of 
our Nation. A few days ago I participated 
in a ground breaking ceremony at a new 
steam plant at Hayden, Colo., to be built 
by the Colorado-Ute Electric Association and 
the Salt River Reclamation Project of Ari- 
zona. This is more than just a 150,000- 
kilowatt station. It is a new link in a chain 
that has been forged piece by piece. This 
small publicly owned station will tap Colo- 
rado coal reserves, increase employment and 
add $100 million to the Colorado Basin de- 
velopment funds because it will be tied in 
with a Federal transmission system, giving 
firm power when needed and sharing the use 
of Federal lines to serve its 42,000 rural cus- 
tomers. 

We have spoken of the importance of power 
transmission. It is therefore timely to an- 
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nounce our intention to build new lines, 
more than 500 miles long, linking the Fed- 
eral transmission systems of the eastern and 
western divisions of the Missouri River Basin 
project with the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect and the Parker-Davis project on the 
lower Colorado. This line will interconnect 
Federal power facilities covering a 15-State 
area of the Western United States—in Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Kansas, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, and 
portions of the States of California, Nevada, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Missouri. From the 
northernmost powerplant in the Federal sys- 
tem at Fort Peck, Mont., and Garrison in 
North Dakota, the interconnections will 
stretch 1,250 miles southward to Phoenix and 
Yuma in Arizona. 

We are carrying out the directions Presi- 
dent Kennedy gave to me shortly after tak- 
ing office, to develop plans for the early 
interconnection of areas served by the De- 
partment's marketing agencies. 

We believe there is a place in the sun for 
all elements in the power program—Federal, 
cooperative, municipal, private—each has a 
legitimate role to play. Interties, properly 
planned and executed, are an absolute essen- 
tial if we are to have an efficient electric 
power system in this country. 

This is sound conservation doctrine—and 
sound commonsense. 


Evils of Federalism 
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or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege on Wednesday, April 24, 1963, 
to attend the annual Shad Planking at 
Wakefield, Va., with my close friend and 
colleague, the Honorable WILLIAM M. 
Tuck. Representative Tuck is not only 
an outstanding Virginian, but he is a 
great American, as well as one of the 
most effective Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

On this occasion, before about 2,000 
persons, Representative Tuck delivered 
one of the finest addresses that it has 
been my privilege to hear in recent years. 
He pointed out the evils of federalism, 
the danger of looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for help, and the great progress 
that Virginia is making today in solving 
her problems and building up her 
economy. 

I am proud of Virginia, her people and 
her leaders. I deplore her detractors, 
particularly those living within her bor- 
ders who publicly try to downgrade her 
in their efforts to mislead the people in 
an endeavor to take the reins of govern- 
ment from those outstanding Virginians 
who have charted her course these many 
years and helped keep her as one of the 
leading States in the Union, economically 
and morally, with one of the best govern- 
ments in the Nation. 

Congressman Tuck’s address was so 
timely, so well received, and points up so 
cogently the situation in Virginia and 
the Nation, I desire to include with my 
remarks his address made on April 24, 
1963, at the meeting of the Wakefield 
Ruritan Club. 
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The address follows: 


REMARKS MADE BY REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM 
M. TUCK, DEMOCRAT OF VIRGINIA, AT WAKE- 
FIELD, ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24, 1963, ar 
4 P.M., AT A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE RURI- 
TAN CLUB 


My friends, I appreciate the invitation to 
join with you on this occasion. It is a 
privilege for me to participate in the pro- 
gram, and of course to enjoy the plank shad. 
I am as fond of baked shad as some of the 
generals in the Confederate Army. In fact, 
I deserted a battlefield to be with you here 
today. 

I am proud to be a member of the Ruritan 
International. I appreciate the fact that this 
organization was formed only a few years 
ago and was fostered and nurtured in nearby 
Nansemond County. It has grown to be 
one of the most useful and widely known 
service organizations in the country. 

I am glad to be here in the district of 
my colleague and warm personal friend, 
Warr Assirr. We have been friends for 
many years. The problems of our respec- 
tive districts are common to us both and have 
thus drawn us closely together. Congress- 
man ABBITT is faithful and diligent in his 
attention to the business of his office. He is 
alert and dependable and is one of the 
soundest and most useful Members, not only 
of the Virginia delegation but of the entire 
membership of Congress. 

I am glad likewise to be in the district 
represented in the State Senate by my long- 
time friend, Senator Garland Gray. His 
friendship, which I value and prize highly, 
has meant much to me throughout the past 
25 or 30 years. Senator Gray is one of our 
most outstanding Virginians and has ren- 
dered great service to our Commonwealth. 
I am glad likewise to be able to say that you 
have fine representation in the House of 
Delegates of Virginia, as well as in the Senate. 
I have known and worked with nearly all 
of the representatives in both branches of 
the general assembly for nearly 40 years. 
Thus, I believe I have some first-hand knowl- 
edge of the qualities that constitute a good 
representative. 

We have come to you today directly from 
Washington. It is the so-called model city 
set up by several of our Presidents as an 
example for the rest of the Nation to follow. 
I hope that the States and other cities of 
the Nation will study this model city and 
take heed lest they likewise stumble and fall 
to disrepute. 

In the establishment of this so-called 
model city, great assistance came from that 
modern-day Samson, Chief Justice Warren. 
He is not a synthetic Samson. He is genuine, 
for like Samson, he is not only blind, heed- 
less, desperate and destructive, but he has 
also pulled down the temple, not only upon 
the people of Washington and America, but 
upon himself and his Court as well. 

Still without apology for his utterly rash 
and senseless decisions, he is now appealing 
to Congress for the sum of $200,000 to ac- 
quire land for a parking lot adjacent to the 
Supreme Court Building. The basis for his 
appeal is on the grounds that the 35 or 40 
ladies who work in the offices of the Su- 
preme Court Justices must be spared the 
necessity of walking a half a block from the 
building to the present parking lot, because 
that area is crime infested and it is unsafe 
for them to do so. Numerous assaults, usu- 
ally on females, have occurred in that area 
of our Capital. 

His decisions, and I am speaking of sev- 
eral, not just the integration decisions, have 
resulted in an open reign of terror and horror 
in the District of Columbia. It is unsafe at 
night to walk unarmed on the streets of 
Washington, This is a fact well known to 
everyone who lives there, and no truthful 
person will deny it. The children and 
teachers in school are unsafe, so that the 
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superintendent of schools has recently re- 
quested authority to impose corporal punish- 
ment. F 
daylight synagogues ples 
within two blocks from the U.S, Capitol itself. 
A lady secretary from a New York Congress- 
man’s office recently was attacked while 
kneeling in prayer in a church near her 
office. 


Washington is a city also noted for its 
specious and spurious political doctrines 
and nostrums, There are people high up in 
government in Washington, I hope they are 
in the minority, who profess to believe 
that the genuine road to prosperity is to 
lower taxes and increase expenditures, al- 
though we are already running a deficit of 
several billions of dollars each year. If 
spending money and running deficits brings 
prosperity, we should certainly have a pleth- 
ora of prosperity in this country today. 
According to the Economic Division of the 
Library of Congress, the Federal Government 
spent from 1789, the beginning of the admin- 
istration of George Washington to June 30, 
1945, through the administration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, 487 and four-tenths billions 
of dollars. The same source discloses that 
from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1961, through 
the administration of Truman and Eisen- 
hower, we spent a total of 971 and seven- 
tenths billions, almost exactly twice as much 
as was spent for governmental services dur- 
ing all the administrations of all the other 
Presidents combined, from Washington 
through Franklin D. Roosevelt. I may add 
at this point that some of these Presidents 
who preceded Truman did not attain fame 
on account of their parsimonious conduct. 
I do not have the figures of the amount 
spent by the present administration, but I 
am sorry to have to say that the spending 
has been on the increase rather than on the 
decrease. 


Much of these excessive expenditures have 
been worse than squandered for the result 
has been the destruction by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of many of the historical rights and 
powers or — the people of the locali- 
ties and the Sta 

The public — in the last 25 years has 
grown to astronomical proportions. The 
annual interest alone on the public debt now 
is approximately twice as much as was spent 
by the Federal Government for all purposes 
in the year 1939. On December 31, 1962, 
the Nation's public debt amounted to $303.5 
billion. The latest total figures on the debt 
of the “free world” countries was 201.5 bil- 
lions. In other words, the public debt of 
the American Government exceeds those of 
all other “free world” countries by $102 bil- 
lion, and yet we have given away to these 
so-called “free world” countries over a $100 
billion. There has been very little apprecia- 
tion on the part of many of these countries 
for what we have done. For instance in 
France, the greatest beneficiary of our gov- 
ernmental largess, where we have given away 
almost $10 billion, the present Government 
of France is uncooperative with the United 
States in international affairs. The public 
debt of America exceeds the debt of all other 
countries of the world, including Russia and 
others behind the Iron Curtain, by approxi- 
mately $24 billion. 

I could go on talking about Washington 
and the “new tragic era” which they are 
foisting upon the people of the South. I 
could compare our policies in Cuba 90 miles 
away, with the policies in vogue at Vietnam, 
but that would be useless. All those who 
are informed know that terrible mistakes 
have been made in respect to our interna- 
tional affairs. I hope that we may take a 
more firm and resolute stand against all 
Communist countries, and particularly Cuba. 
Although mistakes have been made we 
should do our best to repair the damage and 
to present a united front in fighting com- 
munism, whether the attack is from within 
or from without. We must face up to the 
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danger of communism. The peril or threat 
is probably more from within than from 
without. The history of the advance of 
communism demonstrates this truth. Their 


Hemisphere for coexistence means nothing 
but gradual surrender. 

Despite these baleful and pernicious con- 
ditions, at the national level fraught with 
so much evil, as well as many others not 
mentioned, we find some joining ill-advised 
and misguided persons as well as some pow- 
er-hungry Virginia politicians, in with the 
tormentors and destructionists from the 
North advocating a new era in Virginia. 
They would demean and denigrate Vir- 
ginia and her government by attacking the 
leaders responsible for the magnificent gov- 
ernmental conditions which now exist in our 
great Commonwealth. These same influ- 
ences would enervate the Democratic Party 
by engaging in wholesale political funerals 
and driving from the ranks of democracy 
lifelong Democrats who have been faithful 
to the true principles upon which our party 
is based and who are its greatest exponents. 

I am not in sympathy with those dissatis- 
fied elements who wish to gain control of 
Virginia's government and subvert the pure 
Virginia government and democracy thus 
subjecting it to the control of scandalous 
and unscrupulous city machines. This gives 
offense to the conscience and moral feelings 
of all true Virginians and no doubt will re- 
ceive their reprobation and condemnation. 
For my part, I hope the Democrats of Vir- 
ginia will continue to harmonize their work 
together and fight for the sound principles 
of government which have made our State 
and Nation great. 

I am opposed to making over the govern- 
ment of Virginia in the image of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

I say, “Thank God for Virginia.” 

I have a notion that Sir Christopher New- 
port uttered those same words when he 
brought his little three-ship fleet into sight 
of American soll in 1607 and prepared to go 
up the James to start the first permanent 
English settlement at Jamestown. 

They are significant words, for they refer 
to what I shall always consider the greatest 
State in the Union. Virginia is the Mother 
State. As such, I am glad to say it has set 
a fine example for the other States. It is a 
pity that more of them cannot be induced 
to follow those noble examples. 

One of my greatest prides throughout life 
has been the knowledge that I was born on 
Virginia soil. Except for the short time I 
served in the Marines in World War I and 
my stay in Washington as a Congressman, I 
have lived on Virginia soil all of my life. 
When my public services have ended it is my 
firm purpose to spend the rest of my days 
on Virginia soil. 

Virginia has much for which to be proud. 
Statisticians and economic experts, many of 
whom are not natives of the Old Dominion, 
but who recognize facts and comparisons as 
yardsticks, place Virginia at the top. 

During the decade of the 1950's, Virginia, 
in her rate of growth, excelled the Nation 
as a whole and every State to the south of 
her and east of the Mississippi but one— 
Florida. Her 19.5-percent gain in population 
exceeded the national figure of 18.5. So was 
her 17.4-percent gain in labor force ahead of 
the Nation’s 15.8 percent. And her 49-per- 
cent increase in personal income was 4 per- 
cent ahead of the figure for the entire 
country. 

Virginia cannot be characterized as a 
typical State in the midst of a region. That's 
because she stands out as an important cor- 
ridor for the north-south traffic. She is a 
transition State that shares common eco- 
nomic activities with each of the States 
around its periphery, but her economy is 
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more diversified than that of any of the 
surrounding States. 

She is populated by 4, 177,000 persons, rank- 
ing her 14th among the States from the 
standpoint of population. Six important 
rivers course down from her mountain back- 
bone toward the coast, giving her a tidal 
shoreline of 3,315 miles long, while three 
major rivers run across her alluvial soil and 
fields in the opposite direction. 

Twenty operating railroads carry her com- 
merce over 4,100 miles of railroad roadway, 
in addition to 2,750 miles of sidetrack. Sup- 
plementing these are the carriers running on 
50,000 miles of highways, all built on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, 

Our ports in the Hampton Roads are 
among the most important in the world. 
Ninety percent of the Nation’s oceanborne 
exports of coal, 70 percent of its exports of 
tobacco, and a good portion of its exports of 
grain are shipped through these outlets. 

ispa principal exports are coal, to- 

bacco, grains, woods, fertilizers, paper prod- 
ucts, food, iron, textiles—26,112,524 tons, 
according to the latest annual figure. Her 
imports, largely petroleum products, ores, and 
foods, amount to about a fourth of that. 

For years now, the trend in Virginia has 
been away from agriculture and toward in- 
dustrialization. But she still has 97,623 
farms with a total farm population of 650,- 
000. In 1961, she produced 10,500,000 bushels 
of apples, 192,400,000 pounds of peanuts, and 
147,686,000 pounds of tobacco. She leads the 
Nation in the production of Beltsville white 
turkeys. She is successfully competing with 
the Midwest in the growth of soybeans, and 
with the Northeast and Northwest as a pro- 
ducer of apples. 

Her oyster harvest is the largest in the 
Nation, representing one-fourth of all the 
yield along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

In recent years, manufacturing in Virginia 
has forged ahead, in both employment and 
value added, faster than it has in the Nation 
as à whole. She stands fourth among the 11 
Southeastern States in expenditures for new 
plant and equipment and in manufacturing 
employment. 

Textiles and chemicals lead among the in- 
dustries. Next are food processing and lum- 
ber and wood products. 

Virginia is noted for the fine furniture pro- 
duced in our factories, many of which are 
based in the Fifth Congressional District, 

Virginia ranks first in the Nation in pro- 
duction of synthetic fibers. Cotton also is 
an important part of her textiles. At Dan- 
ville is located the world’s largest single-unit 
textile mill. 

Coal accounts for a major share of her 
mineral production. She is the sixth largest 
coal-producing State. In 1960 she produced 
7 percent of the Nation’s bituminous coal 
and lignite. 

Since 1949 her nonagricultural employ- 
ment has grown at an average annual rate 
of 1.1—a rate well above the eight-tenths 
percent recorded as the national average. 

She has 301 commercial banks, according 
to the latest count, with total assets of nearly 
$4 billion and total deposits only a shade 
lower. During the last two census periods, 
the growth record of her retailers has sur- 
passed those of the region and the Nation. 
Her travel trade went up 20 percent during 
the 1950's bringing in about $600 million 
annually. 

Her labor force as of last October was 
1,492,750. 

Since 1929 Virginia’s per capita income has 
grown 325 percent. After adjustment for 
price increases, the growth is still a respect- 
able 146 percent—76 percent greater than 
the expansion of the national figure. 

She has had a larger increase in personal 
income than any other State in the region. 
Her personal income per capita has gone up 
steadily from $990 in 1946 to $1,909 in 1961. 
Virginia is second in per capita income 
among the Southeastern States. 
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In Virginia labor-management relations 
have enjoyed peace and tranquility. We 
have had relatively few strikes and work 
stoppages compared with other States in the 
Nation. Working conditions are better in 
Virginia than many of our other sister States. 
This state of well-being is due largely to the 
leadership among our workers as well as our 
management, and also to the favorable, fair 
and impartial labor relations laws on the 
statute books. I am proud of the fact that 
our right-to-work law, as well as a number 
of other labor-management relations statutes 
were enacted during my term in Richmond 
and upon my recommendation. 

The harmony enjoyed by industry and the 
workers in our State has undoubtedly done 
much to enhance the economy as well as to 
attract new industry to locate within our 
borders. 

Virginia’s future does look bright. In the 
1960’s we can look forward to an increase in 
labor supply of 2.3 percent a year compared 
with 1.7 percent in the 1950's. This means 
that it will be to provide approxi- 
mately 40,000 additional jobs a year. 

The Governor's Industrial Committee es- 
tablished during the present administration 
has done much to enhance the industrial 
growth of Virginia. There is every prospect 
that much future goodwill result from the 
activities of this committee. In addition the 
present administration has accomplished a 
great deal toward increasing employment and 
working conditions in Virginia by its encour- 
agement of tourism as well as other facets of 
our economy. 

One of our most important resources is 
our history. It was on the soil of Virginia, 
not far from where we now stand, that our 
liberties were first proclaimed and estab- 
lished, Virginia furnished more than its 
share of the Fo Fathers of this Re- 
public. Much of the system of government 
for which our country is famous was con- 
tributed by Virginians. Eight Presidents 
have been born on her soil, and we have 
produced other outstanding statesmen and 
men besides those who became President. 
At least one of them lives in this present 
generation and serves us now. He deserves 
to rank as one of the great Virginians of 
all time. I refer, as everyone knows, to none 
other than U.S. Senator H. F. BYRD. 

Probably the brightest part of our picture 
in Virginia is the fine government which we 
have had here, at least since the “tragic era” 
of reconstruction. And much of the present- 
day progress is due to the leadership of Sena- 
tor Brrp. Since 1928, under a pay-as-you- 
go fiscal policy, Virginia has increased her 
budget tenfold under moderate rates of taxa- 
tion. The Commonwealth of Virginia oper- 
ates with a surplus, is free of bonded debt, 
and its residents, unlike those of the Nation 
and many other States, are taxed to pay for 
current services only. 

We have a fine system of highways, ap- 
proximately 50,000 miles, much of which 
has been paved and hardsurfaced, and con- 
stitutes one of the best road system in the 
Nation, and for which Virginia and the 
people do not owe a cent. 

But the greatest resource any State can 
have is her people. We are blessed with a 
wonderful citizenship who believe in respon- 
sible government. They believe in placing 
men in office such as our present Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, and attorney general, 
who are capable and who are worthy, and 
who are dedicated to the highest public good. 

Emerson, one of the greatest of our philos- 
ophers, in one of his essays said that the 
troubles of the world arise largely because 
the good and the better are forever in con- 
flict, while the forces of evil are united. He 
said that if the good and the better would 
cease conflict and unite that triumph over 
evil could be easily secured. Let us hope that 
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our Virginia people in the great dilemma 
and crisis which we now face may lay aside 
differences of an inconsequential nature 
which serve to divide us, and let us unite to 
strengthen our government and our State 
to the end that we may continue to enjoy 
the same happiness and prosperity which 
have blessed us for many past decades. 

Yes, I say, “Thank God for Virginia.” I 
think the entire Nation has a reason to say 
the same thing. 


A Bill To Establish the Federal Housing 
Administration as an Independent 
Agency of the Executive Branch of the 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to establish the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration as an independent agency of 
the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
was created by the President pursuant 
to the National Housing Act which was 
enacted as Public Law 479, 73d Congress, 
on June 27, 1934. 

On May 27, 1947, the President sub- 
mitted Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947 
creating the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and transferring to the new 
agency the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, the Home Loan Bank Board, the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, and the Public Housing 
Administration. Of these, all except the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation were made constituent 
agencies of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. This reorganization plan 
became effective on July 27, 1947. 

Under the Housing Amendments of 
1955, approved August 11, 1955, the 
Home Loan Bank Board, including the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, was removed from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
the Board, with its mame changed to 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, was 
established as a separate independent 
agency in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the reasons which moti- 
vated the Congress to establish the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board as an inde- 
pendent agency in the executive 
branch of the Government are appli- 
cable to the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. However, there are even more 
compelling reasons today why the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration should be 
restored to the independent status. 

During debate on the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 the question was raised as 
to the proposed separation of the Home 
Loan Bank Board from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 
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In justification of such separation, the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Housing Subcommittee, Mr. Sparkman, 
said, and I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, volume 101, part 6, page 7725: 

The situation is that the home loan banks 
originally were made possible by the under- 
writing of their stock by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the idea being that they would 
gradually retire their stock. All of the stock 
has now been retired except about $66 mil- 
lion, and the home loan banks are ready, 
able, and willing to retire that amount now, 
and provision for this is made in the bill. 

If the stock is retired, why should not the 
Federal home loan banks have the same 
status as the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Reserve System, 
which operate in the same manner? That 
is what is being provided for by the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, the National Housing 
Act, enacted in June 1934, authorized 
$10 million to be made available to the 
FHA to create a mutual mortgage insur- 
ance fund. Whatever public moneys 
were made available to the FHA have 
long since been repaid. 

The FHA has accumulated reserves 
aggregating approximately $1 billion 
from the premiums paid by home buyers 
whose mortgages are insured by FHA. 
These reserves belong to the participants 
in the mutual system. The expenses in- 
curred by FHA in administering the in- 
surance program are far below its earn- 
ings from fees and premiums. The FHA 
had total assets of $1.6 billion, as of June 
30, 1962, and its principal liability on 
that date was $496 million in long-term 
debentures issued in exchange for prop- 
erties acquired by foreclosure. 

When the Congress in 1955 established 
the Home Loan Bank Board there was, 
as the chairman of the Senate Housing 
Subcommittee stated, $66 million in stock 
in the hands of the Federal Government 
which had not as yet been retired. If 
the retirement of all but $66 million in 
Government-held stock was suggested as 
an argument for independent status for 
the Home Loan Bank Board, certainly 
the same reasoning would be even more 
compelling with respect to the Federal 
Housing Administration which owes the 
Government not one cent, and which 
operates without cost to the taxpayers. 

The Federal Housing Administration’s 
primary purpose is to conduct an actu- 
arially sound underwriting mutual mort- 
gage insurance system. I emphasize 
the mutuality of this insurance system 
because this characteristic of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System was 
advanced as one of the reasons for the 
transfer of the system from the juris- 
diction of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in 1955. 

As a mutual mortgage insurance sys- 
tem, operating without cost to the tax- 
payers, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has made a tremendous 
contribution to the provision of housing 
for millions of American families as 
well as stimulating the home building 
and allied industries. It presents an ex- 
cellent example of what I believe to be 
the Federal Government’s proper role 
in the field of housing—to encourage 
rather than subsidize real estate and 
housing as an industry. 
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The Federal Housing Administration 
must remain deeply committed to a pro- 
gram of accurate underwriting based on 
adequate analysis and sound business 
judgment. On March 11, 1963, the 
FHA Commissioner in his first public 
address since his appointment was con- 
firmed by the Senate, referred to the 
FHA’s “paramount public service re- 
quirement to give the American people 
a mortgage insurance program consist- 
ent with sound underwriting principles.” 

However, the events of the past several 
years have served to reorient the Federal 
Housing Administration from the eco- 
nomically sound underwriting principles 
which have, until recent years, charac- 
terized its operations. 

This reorientation is the result of try- 
ing to administer a sound underwriting 
system in conjunction with welfare sub- 
sidy programs. I believe, the Congress 
should consider the shifting of these 
welfare-type programs to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency leaving to the 
FHA its independent jurisdiction over 
an actuarially sound mortgage insurance 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, for several years, begin- 
ning in November 1947, the national con- 
ventions of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards have adopted policy 
statements urging the Congress to enact 
the necessary legislation to establish 
the Federal Housing Administration as 
an independent agency of the executive 
branch of the Government. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the most 
recent of these—adopted in November 
1962—to be printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Autonomy: The FHA has made a 
major contribution to the housing of 
American families and to the housing 
industry without expense to the public. 
However, political and social welfare 
considerations are eroding the economi- 
cally sound underwriting standards 
which have been the hallmark of this 
agency since its inception. Therefore, 
we call upon the Congress to enact legis- 
lation granting independent status to 
the FHA under the direction and control 
of a board of directors appointed by the 
President, and to desist from adding re- 
sponsibilities to the agency which are 
inconsistent with economically sound 
underwriting principles. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1962 statement of 
public policy of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association recite some excellent criteria 
for a private national mortgage market 
mechanism such as the FHA. Under 
unanimous consent, I include appropri- 
ate excerpts from this policy statement, 
including endorsement of independent 
status for the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, also to be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks along 
with the full text of the bill. 

The matter follows: 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
Marker 


The ready acceptance of mortgages in a 
nationwide market requires a market 
mechanism that will serve the following 
purposes: (1) Provide a simple means for 
judging the quality of the mortgage secu- 
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rity; (2) compensate for the special risks 
involved in high-percentage loans; and (3) 
minimize the task and the hazard of lending 
at long distances. 

A century of experience with the 
operation of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has demonstrated that mortgage in- 
surance can provide such a multi-purpose 
mechanism. The future usefulness of the 
FHA system, or any other similar system, as 
an instrument of a private national mort- 
gage market depends upon the extent to 
which it will be able to meet the following 
requirements for a market-oriented system 
of mortgage insurance: 

1. The system must have sufficient capital 
and reserves to warrant acceptance of its 
guarantee by mortgage investors. 

2. It should be operative in all parts of the 
country; otherwise the purpose of broad geo- 
graphic coverage cannot be served. 

3. The procedures should be simple and 
of general applicability. The idea that there 
need be a special type of financing for every 
possible subdivision of housing demand is 
contrary to the concept of a free market. It 
also makes the system so complex and cum- 
bersome to operate that its usefulnes be- 
comes gravely imperiled. 

4. The insurance premium should be vari- 
able according to the risk considered to be 
present in the particular class of transac- 
tions. If the principle of mutuality is main- 
tained, better than ted experience may 
then produce a dividend for the borrower. 

5. The interest rate ed on insured 
mortgages should be freely determined in the 
market. 

6. The system should be completely sup- 
ported by insurance premiums, examination 
fees and other charges for services rendered. 
There should be no quantitative limitation 
except that of prudent and efficient manage- 
ment on the use of income from these sources 
for necessary administrative purposes and 
the accumulation of reserves. 

7. While the system should have some ele- 
ment of coinsurance, the method of paying 
claims should be prompt and involve a mini- 
mum of uncertainty. 

8. The system must be subject to govern- 
ment supervision; but it should have conti- 
nuity in direction and be removed from po- 
litical influence that would impair adherence 
to the principles outlined above. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
should be recognized as a federally chartered 
mutual insurance corporation administered 
through a board of trustees appointed, with 
staggered terms, by the President, and offi- 
cers appointed by the trustees. 

FHA should be made accountable for its 
operations directly to the President and to 
the Congress. 

Tue NEED ror A SOUND MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
SYSTEM 


(By Milford A. Vieser, chairman of the fi- 
nance committee, the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., Newark, N.J., March 1963) 


In order that the mortgage market of the 
country be adequately supplied with funds 
to meet the future demands of the decade, 
it is vital to have a mechanism which will 
permit and encourage as free as possible 
a flow of investment across State lines and 
particularly from parts of the country havy- 
ing a surplus of capital to parts where the 
supply is insufficient for local needs. Such 
a mechanism is needed because of both the 
inadequacy of local funds in many com- 
munities and, in any case, the desirability 
of maintaining a healthy competitive situa- 
tion among all types of lenders. 

The essentials of a national market mech- 
anism are: the provision of a simple means 
for judging the quality of the mortgage se- 
curity; a method of compensating for the 
special risks involved in high-percentage 
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mortgage loans; and a means for minimiz- 
ing the task and the hazard of lending at 
long distance. 

The Federal Housing Administration has 
demonstrated over more than a quarter 
century of operation that mortgage insur- 
ance can provide all these essentials. More- 
over, no other type of mechanism of similar 
effectiveness has been devised; and it is 
doubtful even that an alternative system of 
mortgage insurance could serve the purpose 
to anywhere near the same degree. 

The reasons why this is so are the fol- 
lowing: FHA insurance is available in all 
parts of the country, while a substitute sys- 
tem would find the provision of equivalent 
coverage extremely costly and would require 
a very high initial capital outlay; State laws 
relating to loan-to-value ratios, maturities, 
etc., have been modified so that all types of 
institutions may compete in any locality on 
equal terms, while to obtain a similar dis- 
pensation for a completely private substitute 
would be most difficult; FHA’s present re- 
serve position, combined with the contingent 
liability of the Treasury on the debentures 
it issues in payment of foreclosed mort- 
gages, gives it a prestige that could not be 
gained by a substitute system. 

In view of these considerations, the more 
feasible course of action at the present time 
would appear to be to improve the function- 
ing of the FHA system rather than to at- 
tempt to create a substitute system, and to 
transfer FHA from Government domination 
to private control, 

The following difficulties have led to a 
decline in the use of the FHA system: an 
administered interest rate which has re- 
quired market adjustments to be made 
through the unsatisfactory method of dis- 
counts on the mortgage amount, to be ab- 
sorbed by the builder or other seller; inflex- 
ible limitations on the agency's use of its 
own earned funds for administrative pur- 
poses, resulting in repeated inability to pro- 
vide prompt service to applicants; and an 
undesirable multiplicity of insuring meth- 
ods and terms which, combined with an 
examination and rating procedure of un- 
warranted complexity, adds greatly to ad- 
ministrative cost and delay in handling ap- 
plications. 

While, in part, the procedural complexities 
can be and indeed are now being reduced 
by administrative action, the disabilities 
cited above can otherwise be fully corrected 
only by legislation. The problem, therefore, 
is that of persuading Congress not only of 
the desirability but also the propriety of 
making the satutory changes that are need- 
ed to give the FHA the market orientation 
and independence of action prerequisite to an 
effective mortgage insurance system. 

In some degree this objective may be ap- 
proached by creating a better understanding 
of what the FHA is and what its basic pur- 
poses are or should be. Because of the 
careless use of such phrases as “Government 
insurance,” “FHA financing,” and “FHA 
mortgages,” and because also of the fact that 
authorization for the expenditure of FHA’s 
income follows the same legislative procedure 
as does that for the appropriation of public 
money, the facts are often ignored that: FHA 
is completely privately financed by the users 
of the system; all Treasury advances made 
during its formative period have been repaid; 
and the rem: Treasury liability is now 
so remote as to have no practical fiscal sig- 
nificance. In short, aside from this remote 
contingency and from the fact that it is 
administered by Government-appointed offi- 
cials, FHA is of a private character. 

Moreover, because of the confusion as to 
its fiscal status and of a long sequence of 
socially directed legislation, the initial and 
essential function of FHA as a vital instru- 
mentality of the private mortgage financing 
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system has been submerged in a welter of 
aims other than those of facilitating a 
nationwide flow of mortgage funds, broaden- 
ing competition among lending institutions, 
and hence contributing to the general im- 
provement in the volume and quality of 
housing and the reduction and regional 
equalization in the cost of mortgage money. 

It is probable, however, that more will be 
needed than a mere clarification of status 
and purpose—important as that is—if FHA 
is to be allowed to operate with the inde- 
pendence and the flexibility and the freedom 
from fixed interest rates that are essential 
to the fulfillment of its basic functions. In 
line with this view, statutory changes might 
be considered which would emphasize the 
presently strong private financial character- 
istics of the agency and assure its orienta- 
tion toward the private mortgage market, 

The following suggestions should be 
considered: 

The reestablishment of FHA as an inde- 
pendent federally chartered mutual mortgage 
insurance corporation administered through 
a Board of Trustees appointed by the Presi- 
dent and officers appointed by the trustees. 
Precedents for such action are the removal 
of the Federal Land Bank System from the 
Department of Agriculture and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System from HHFA. 

Elimination, in the reorganized agency, of 
all forms of special-purpose insurance, leav- 
ing three basic operations—one for one to 
four-family properties, including condomin- 
iums, one for rental housing property, and 
one for cooperatives. Special-purpose func- 
tions, if politically unavoidable, should be 
left in HHFA. 

The reestablishment of an unrestricted 
interest rate structure that will respond to 
market forces. The rigid interest rate has 
been the main source of instability in 
mortgage and building activity since the end 
of the war. 

The establishment of a simple method of 
issuing mortgage ce by changing 
archaic documents and manual requirements 
to permit FHA to compete on a time basis 
with other financial institutions. The 
elimination of unwarranted complexity by 
the adoption of a system which would reduce 
administrative costs and greatly reduce delay 
in handling applications. 

The transf: of FHA from Government 
domination to private control would con- 
template, as at present, that the FHA pay 
for administrative expenses and make re- 
quired additions to reserve out of premium 
income and other charges. Economies could 
be instituted and consideration would be 
given to adjusting the amount and method 
of payment of the FHA insurance premium. 

The Federal Housing Administration is the 
finest example of cooperation between 
Government and private enterprise for the 
betterment of our people. In more than 
25 years of its history it has not cost the 
taxpayers of our country $1 and the FHA has 


Now, for the reasons cited, it is no longer 
the dominant influence in housing as in the 


2 again be used in its rebirth. 
the past FHA has been tremendously 
successful in promoting homeownership in 
new suburbs. While it must continue 
absolutely essential that it 
be the vehicle which can expeditiously and 
effectively aid in the redevelopment of our 
American cities. It must once again take 
effective leadership if we are to meet suc- 
cessfully the housing problems of the future. 
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H.R. 6010 
A bill to establish the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration as an independent agency in 
the executive branch of the Government 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Housing Administration, which was 
established pursuant to section 1 of the 
National Housing Act (48 Stat. 1246; 12 U.S.C. 
1702) and made a constituent agency of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency pursuant 
to Reorganization Plan Numbered 3 of 1947 
(61 Stat. 954; 5 U.S.C. 1335-16), shall, from 
the effective date of this Act, cease to be 
such a constituent agency and shall be an 
independent agency in the executive branch 
of the Government. 

Sec. 2. (a) The functions and powers vest- 
ed in the Federal Housing Commissioner by 
the National Housing Act, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 1701 et seq.), are hereby transferred 
to a Board of Directors of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration (hereinafter referred to 
as the Board“) which shall consist of three 
members to be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Not more than two members of the 
Board shall be of the same political party. 
The President shall designate the members 
of the Board first appointed hereunder to 
serve for terms expiring respectively one, two, 
and three years after the effective date of 
this Act, and thereafter the terms of mem- 
bers of the Board shall be four years. When- 
ever a vacancy shall occur on the Board the 
person appointed to fill such vacancy shall 
hold office for the unexpired term of the 
member whose place he is appointed to fill. 
Each of the members of the Board shall re- 
ceived compensation at the rate of $ 
per year. 

(b) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Board as Chairman. The 
Chairman shall (1) be the chief executive 
officer of the Board, (2) appoint and direct 
the personnel necessary for the performance 
of the functions of the Board, or of any 
office or agency under the Board, and (3) 
designate the order in which the other mem- 
bers of the Board shall, during the absence 
or disability of the Chairman, serve as Act- 
ing Chairman and perform the duties of the 
Chairman. 

Sec. 3. (a) No suit, action, or other pro- 
ceeding lawfully commenced by or against 
the Federal Housing Commissioner, in his 
official capacity or in relation to the dis- 
charge of his official duties, shall abate by 
reason of the taking effect of this Act, but 
the court may, on motion or supplemental 
petition filed at any time within 12 months 
after such taking effect, showing & necessity 
for the survival of such suit, action, or other 
proceeding to obtain a settlement of the 
questions involved, allow the same to be 
maintained by or against the Board. 

(b) All rules, regulations, orders, authori- 
zations, delegations, or other actions duly 
issued, made, or taken by or pursuant to 
applicable law, prior to the effective date of 
this Act, by the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner shall continue in full force and effect 
after the effective date of this Act until 
modified or rescinded by the Board. 

(c) Reference in any other Federal law 
to the Federal Housing Commissioner shall 
be deemed to mean the Board. 

(d) The office of Federal Housing Com- 
missioner is hereby abolished. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this Act shall take 
effect upon the expiration of the first period 
of ninety days following the date of enact- 
ment of this Act; except that the President 
may nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appoint the mem- 
bers of the Board at any time after such 
date of enactment. 


May 2 
National Service Corps Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there follows a section-by- 
section analysis of H.R. 5625, the Na- 
tional Service Corps bill, introduced by 
me and nearly two score of my col- 
leagues. 

This analysis is of the bill as intro- 
duced: 

Section 1 provides that the bill may 
— as the National Service Corps 
Act.“ 

Section 2 states the purposes of the 
bill. These are to open new opportuni- 
ties for full-time service working with 
those Americans in greatest need; to 
illuminate those needs, so as to expand 
the attack on deprivation in the United 
States; to motivate many more citizens 
to volunteer their services in their own 
communities, thus encouraging com- 
munities to help themselves; and to in- 
spire more people to choose professions 
that serve their fellow citizens. 

This section declares that it is the 
policy of the United States to carry out 
the purposes of this act through a Na- 
tional Service Corps, which will be com- 
posed of carefully selected men and 
women of all ages who shall be made 
available—upon local invitation and in 
cooperation with interested governmen- 
tal and nongovernmental agencies—to 
serve for a limited time in projects di- 
rected toward the critical human needs 
of our countrymen. Projects may in- 
elude projects designed to make corps- 
men available for work with persons in 
institutions for the mentally ill and 
mentally retarded and during their re- 
turn to normal living; in meeting the 
health and education needs of migratory 
workers and their families, Indians liv- 
ing on or off reservations, and residents 
of depressed areas and rural and urban 
slums; in care and rehabilitation of the 
elderly, the disabled, the delinquent 
young and dependent children; in im- 
proving standards of educational oppor- 
tunity; and in other projects directed 
toward critical human needs. To the ex- 
tent possible, each project carried out 
under this act shall provide for contri- 
butions by the cooperating agencies. 

Section 3(a) authorizes the President 
to carry out projects in furtherance of 
the purposes stated in section 2 on such 
terms and conditions as he may deter- 
mine. This bill, like the Peace Corps 
Act, provides for the granting of all au- 
thority and the appropriation of all 
funds to the President, with power to 
delegate any or all functions and to allo- 
cate any or all funds as he sees fit. See 
sections 4(b) and 7000. 

Section 3(b) provides that before un- 
dertaking a project, the President shall 
assure himself that it will not displace 
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regular workers or duplicate or replace 
an existing service in the same locality. 

Section 3(c) authorizes an appropria- 
tion to the President for the fiscal year 
commencing July 1, 1963, of not to ex- 
ceed $5 million to carry out the purposes 
of the bill. For each succeeding fiscal 
year this subsection authorizes appro- 
priation of such amounts as Congress 
may determine to be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the bill. 

Section 4(a) authorizes the President 
to appoint, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, a Director of the 
National Service Corps. ThesPresident 
may fix the salary of this officer at a rate 
not exceeding $20,000 per annum. This 
section authorizes the President to ap- 
point a Deputy Director of the National 
Service Corps and to fix his salary at a 
rate not exceeding $19,500 per annum. 

Section 4(b) authorizes the President 
to exercise any functions vested in him 
by the bill through such agency or officer 
of the Government as he shall direct. 
The head of any agency or any officer 
performing functions under the bill dele- 
gated by the President is authorized to 
promulgate rules and regulations and to 
delegate his functions under the bill. 
This subsection is identical to section 
4(b) of the Peace Corps Act. 

Section 5(a) authorizes the President 
to enroll in the National Service Corps 
for service in the United States, qualified 
citizens and nationals of the United 
States, to be known as corpsmen. It is 
intended that the terms and conditions 
of the service of National Service corps- 
men be exclusively those stated in the 
bill and those consistent with the bill 
which the President prescribes. Because 
many of the statutory rules relating to 
persons regularly employed in Govern- 
ment agencies would be inappropriate or 
irrelevant to this type of temporary vol- 
unteer service, this subsection, patterned 
after the Peace Corps Act, provides that 
corpsmen are not to be deemed to be 
officers or employees of the United States 
1 any purpose except as provided in the 
bill. 

Section 5(b) provides that whenever 
the President determines that it is in the 
national interest, he may, under such 
terms and conditions as he may deem 
appropriate, enroll qualified foreign na- 
tionals in the Corps for service in the 
United States. It is intended that the 
authority granted in this subsection 
would be sparingly used to permit the 
enrollment, for example, of Cuban na- 
tionals resident in the United States for 
service on a project serving the needs of 
Cuban refugees or of Mexican nationals 
for service on a project serving the needs 
of migrant workers and their families. 

Section 5(c) is similar to the compa- 
rable subsection in the Peace Corps Act 
and provides that corpsmen shall be fur- 
nished with such living, travel, and leave 
allowances and such housing, transpor- 
tation, supplies, equipment, subsistence, 
and clothing as the President determines 
to be necessary for their maintenance 
and to insure health and effectiveness. 
It is intended that, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, the corpsmen will live on the 
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same level as their counterparts in the 
host community. This subsection also 
authorizes the furnishing of transporta- 
tion and travel allowances to applicants 
for enrollment and former corpsmen en 
route to or from places of examinations, 
training, enrollment, and termination. 
The authority with respect to applicants 
is included because persons will not be 
enrolled in the National Service Corps 
until they are finally selected, following 

, and actually report for service. 

Section 5(d) is similar to the compa- 
rable subsection in the Peace Corps Act 
and provides for payment of an adjust- 
ment allowance to corpsmen at rates 
fixed by the President but not to exceed 
$75 for each month of satisfactory serv- 
ice as determined by the President. 
These payments would accumulate 
monthly but would normally not be paid 
until the termination of service, as they 
are intended primarily to assist corps- 
men during the period of transition back 
to life at home. However, in order to 
enable the corpsman while in service to 
meet important obligations, such as con- 
tribution to the education of other mem- 
bers of his family, payment of life insur- 
ance premiums, or emergency expenses, 
the President could permit a portion or 
all of the accrued amount of the adjust- 
ment allowance to be disbursed while the 
corpsman was in service. 

Section 5(e) authorizes the designa- 
tion of corpsman leaders from among the 
corpsmen. Corpsman leaders would be 
persons, generally senior to corpsmen in 
age and experience, who were required 
for supervisory or other special duties 
or responsibilities in the field. All the 
provisions of the bill relating to corps- 
men would apply to corpsman leaders, 


and the term “corpsmen” throughout the 


bill includes “corpsman leaders.” 

Section 5(f) provides that corpsmen 
shall be treated as Government em- 
ployees for the purposes of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, which 
provides for disability compensation 
Payments and medical care in the case 
of injury or disease arising out of Fed- 
eral employment. For the purpose of 
fixing the level of disability benefits, 
which is related to earnings, corpsmen 
would be deemed to be receiving monthly 
pay at the lowest rate provided for 
GS-7 in the executive branch. Under 
this provision, at present GS rates, a 
corpsman who became permanently and 
totally disabled would receive approxi- 
mately $300 per month. 

As under the Peace Corps Act, where a 

corpsman suffered injury or illness while 
located in the United States, the rules 
applied in similar cases by the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Board would 
determine whether the illness or injury 
arose out of the corpsman’s service. Al- 
though covered by FECA at all times, a 
corpsman would not begin to receive dis- 
ability payments and other benefits so 
long as he was in service, since he would 
be receiving living expenses and full 
medical care during that time and would 
continue to accrue his adjustment allow- 
ance. This subsection also insures that 
the injured corpsman, or his dependents 
in the case of death, will not receive 
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double benefits, by providing that any 
payment on account of the same injury 
or death received from the entity to 
which the corpsman was assigned shall 
be credited against any benefits payable 
under the FECA. 

Section 5(g) provides that corpsmen 
shall be deemed to be employees of the 
United States for purposes of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 and of title 
II of the Social Security Act, and any 
service performed by an individual as a 
corpsman shall be deemed for such pur- 
poses to be performed in the employ of 
the United States. It is intended that 
corpsmen would be treated equally with 
other persons with respect to income and 
withholding taxes, social security taxes, 
and social security coverage. There are 
no provisions in the bill comparable to 
sections 201 and 202 of the Peace Corps 
Act which amended the Internal Reve- 
nue Code and the Social Security Act to 
provide for exemptions from gross in- 
come for certain allowances, and for spe- 
cial “backpay” treatment of termination 
or readjustment payments. 

Section 5(h) is similar to the compa- 
rable provision in the Peace Corps Act 
and authorizes the President to make 
provision for health examinations and 
immunization of corpsmen preparatory 
to service and complete health care dur- 
ing service. Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the President, such examina- 
tions, immunization, and care could be 
provided through available medical fa- 
cilities of other agencies and in such 
cases the agency operating the medical 
facility would be reimbursed from Na- 
tional Service Corps appropriations. 
Where examination, immunization, or 
care were not furnished through other 
Government facilities, other arrange- 
ments would be made either by the Na- 
tional Service Corps or, in the case of 
some projects administered through 
other agencies, by the administering 
agency pursuant to agreement with the 
National Service Corps. 

Section 5(i) enables corpsmen to ob- 
tain credit for the period of their volun- 
teer service for the purposes of retire- 
ment, and also generally for the purposes 
of seniority, reduction in force, leave ac- 
cumulation, or other rights and privileges 
based on length of service, in the event 
they later became employed in any of the 
various Federal civilian employment 
systems. 

Section 5(j) authorizes the President 
to detail or assign corpsmen or otherwise 
make them available to other agencies of 
the U.S. Government or any State or 
subdivision thereof, private nonprofit or- 
ganization, or other organizations, indi- 
viduals, and firms. Corpsmen so assigned 
or detailed would continue to be entitled 
to the benefits, allowances, and privi- 
leges provided for corpsmen. 

Section 5(k) provides that corpsmen 
shall be deemed employees of the Gov- 
ernment for the purposes of the Federal 
Tort Claims Act and other similar Fed- 
eral claims statutes—such as the Suits in 
Admiralty Act—which waive the Gov- 
ernment’s immunity from suit. This 
means that the Government could be 
sued for damages for the negligent act 
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or omission or certain other wrongful 
conduct of a corpsman under circum- 
stances where the Government, if a pri- 
vate person, would be liable. Claims of 
this nature not in excess of $2,500 could 
be settled administratively under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act. This subsec- 
tion also provides that corpsmen shall 
be subject to provisions of the Hatch Act 
which limit the political activities of em- 
ployees of the United States. 

Section 500 authorizes the President 
to terminate the service of a corpsman 
at any time at his pleasure. 

Section 5(m) provides that upon en- 
rollment every corpsman shall take the 
following oath prescribed for persons 
appointed to any office of honor or profit 
by section 1757 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States: 

I, A. B., do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic; that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same; that I take this 
obligation freely, without any mental reser- 
vation or purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office on which I am about to enter. So 
help me God. 


Section 5(n) authorizes the President 
to provide training for applicants for 
enrollment as corpsmen and for corps- 
men following enrollment. It is in- 
tended that actual enrollment in the Na- 
tional Service Corps take place after the 
basic period of training and after final 
selection for service on a particular proj- 
ect. During training, however, appli- 
cants for enrollment would be treated in 
all respects as corpsmen and would be 
subject to the same conditions of service 
as corpsmen, except that their training 
period would not be credited toward re- 
tirement or other benefits in other Fed- 
eral services in which they may subse- 
quently be employed. See section 17(c). 

Section 5(o) provides that the number 
of corpsmen enrolled in the National 
Service Corps shall not exceed 1,000 dur- 
ing the fiscal year commencing July 1, 
1963, and shall not exceed 5,000 at any 
time thereafter, unless otherwise au- 
thorized by the Congress. 

Section 6 authorizes the President to 
employ such personnel other than corps- 
men as the President deems necessary 
to carry out the purposes and provisions 
of the bill. Such personnel, unlike 
corpsmen, would be subject to the usual 
rules of Government employment and 
to the provisions of the bill applicable 
to employees. 

Section 7(a)(1) is similar to section 
10(a) (1) of the Peace Corps Act, and 
authorizes the President, in furtherance 
of the purposes of the bill, to make con- 
tracts and agreements and otherwise co- 
operate with agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment or of any State or subdivision 
thereof, private nonprofit organizations, 
and other private organizations, indi- 
viduals, and firms. 

Section 7(a) (2) authorizes the Presi- 
dent to accept voluntary services and 
gifts of money or property for the use 
of the National Service Corps in further- 
ance of the purposes of the bill. This 
provision is similar to one contained in 
section 10(a) (3) of the Peace Corps Act. 
It makes clear the National Service 
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Corps’ authority to accept gifts of money 
or equipment or to accept contributions, 
for example, to establish training or op- 
erating facilities which might provide 
the framework for National Service 
Corps projects. This subsection also au- 
thorizes the President to dispose of such 
donated property in furtherance of the 
purposes of the bill. 

Section 7(b) provides that a contract 
er agreement for services of corpsmen 
may obligate current fiscal year funds 
available under the bill for a period of 
not more than 2 years, including funds 
for the purpose of paying or providing 
for the allowances and other benefits of 
corpsmen. Such contracts or agree- 
ments would be subject to termination 
if Congress terminated the program. 
This subsection is based upon section 
10(c) of the Peace Corps Act which pro- 
vided 3-year contract authority. 

Section 7(c) is similar to section 10 (e) 
of the Peace Corps Act, with minor modi- 
fication. It permits funds available for 
the purposes of the bill to be allocated 
to any Government agency in connec- 
tion with activities under the bill. Funds 
so allocated could be spent in accordance 
with the authority of the bill or in ac- 
cordance with authority governing the 
activities of the agency to which the 
funds were allocated. 

Section 7(d) is the same as section 
10(f) of the Peace Corps Act. It author- 
izes any officer of the Government carry- 
ing out functions under the bill to utilize 
the services and facilities of other Gov- 
ernment agencies or procure commodi- 
ties from other government agencies. 

Section 7(e) is the same as section 
10(g) of the Peace Corps Act. It sets 
forth the manner in which reimburse- 


ment or payment, when required, is to 


be made to another agency furnishing 
facilities, services, or commodities to 
carry out the bill. 

Section 8(a) is substantially identical 
to section 12(a) of the Peace Corps Act. 
It authorizes the President to appoint 
persons to membership on a National 
Service Corps Advisory Council to advise 
and consult with him with regard to gen- 
eral policies and programs designed to 
further the purposes of the bill. The 
members of this Council are to be 
broadly representative of various public 
and private organizations and groups as 
well as individuals interested in the pro- 
grams and objectives of the National 
Service Corps. 

Section 8(b) provides that members 
of the Council shall serve at the pleasure 
of the President and meet at his call. 
It further provides that members who 
are not employees of the Government 
may receive out of funds available for 
purposes of the bill compensation not 
exceeding $75 for each day, not to ex- 
ceed 20 days in any fiscal year, spent 
away from their homes or regular places 
of business in connection with meetings 
or conferences of the Council, and while 
so engaged may receive travel expenses 
and per diem in leu of subsistence as 
authorized by law—5 U.S.C. 73b-2. This 
provision is similar to section 12(b) of 
the Peace Corps Act. 

Section 9(a) is similar to section 13 
of the Peace Corps Act. It authorizes 
the employment of experts and consult- 
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ants and organizations thereof in ac- 
cordance with 5 U.S.C. 55a, with compen- 
sation at rates not exceeding $75 per 
diem plus travel expenses and per diem 
in lieu of subsistence as authorized by 
law—5 U.S.C. 73b-2. The proviso at the 
end of this subsection authorizes annual 
renewal of all contracts under this 
subsection. 

Section 9(b) exempts experts and con- 
sultants appointed under section 9(a) 
from Federal laws governing reemploy- 
ment of retired officers or employees and 
simultaneous receipt of compensation 
and retired pay or annuities. The same 
exemptions are provided for members— 
except regular Government employees— 
of the Council referred to in section 8. 
These exemptions are the same as those 
provided in section 13(b) of the Peace 
Corps Act for experts and consultants 
and members of the Peace Corps Na- 
tional Advisory Board. 

Section 10 provides express authority 
for a number of specific kinds of expend- 
itures. Most of these provisions are 
designed to provide the express author- 
ity to make specific uses of appropriated 
funds which is—or appears to be—re- 
quired by various statutes and Comp- 
troller General rulings, or to overcome 
or modify certain Government-wide re- 
strictions which would inhibit effective 
and efficient National Service Corps op- 
erations. Each of these authorities is 
provided with respect to the Peace Corps 
program by section 15 of the Peace Corps 
Act. Specifically, this subsection au- 
thorizes: 

First. Payment of rents in the United 
States, for which express authorization 
is required by the provisions of 40 U.S.C. 
34, 40 U.S.C. 304c, and Reorganization 
Plan No. 18 of 1950. This would enable 
the National Service Corps to rent re- 
cruitment or training facilities outside 
of W as well or facilities in the 
District of Columbia, utilizing Service 
Corps appropriations. This paragraph 
also permits expenditures for repairs, 
alterations, and improvements to leased 
properties in excess of 25 percent of the 
first year’s rent, the ceiling imposed by 
40 U.S.C. 278a. 

Second. Expenses of printing and 
binding without regard to the provi- 
sions of section 11 of the act of March 
1. 1919—44 U.S.C. 111. This provision, 
similar to that contained in section 15 
(a) of the Peace Corps Act, would be 
utilized sparingly as necessary to meet 
the needs of the National Service Corps 
for recruiting materials and for printed 
matter on a time schedule which can- 
not be met under existing regulations. 

Third. Expenses in connection with 
meetings concerned with the purposes of 
the bill, including meetings of experts 
or consultants appointed under section 
13(a). This paragraph has been includ- 
ed, as in section 150d) (2) of the Peace 
Corps Act, in view of the provisions of 
31 U.S.C. 551 and 31 U.S.C. 673. 

Fourth. Expenses of preparing, trans- 
porting and disposing of remains of 
corpsmen dying while away from their 
homes participating in activities under 
the bill. This is similar to the provi- 
sions of section 15(d) (10) of the Peace 
Corps Act and to authority presently 
available for employees of the Govern- 
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ment and their dependents under 5 
U.S.C. 103a. 

Section 11 requires the President to 
transmit reports to Congress on opera- 
tions under the bill at least once in each 
fiscal year. 

Section 12 provides that all persons 
employed or assigned to duties and all 
corpsmen enrolled under the bill shall 
be investigated to insure that the em- 
ployment, assignment, or enrollment is 
consistent with the national interest in 
accordance with standards and proce- 
dures established by the President. It 
is anticipated that under this provision 
the same type of investigations would 
be provided for National Service Corps 
personnel and corpsmen as are presently 
provided for Federal employees. 

Section 13 authorizes the President to 
adopt a seal or emblem for the National 
Service Corps. 
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Section 14 is the same as section 20 of 
the Peace Corps Act. It amends the stu- 
dent loan provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 to suspend 
principal and interest payments on such 
loans for student borrowers during the 
period of their National Service Corps 
service, as is now provided with respect 
to borrowers in military service. Be- 
cause of possible constitutional objec- 
tions to this amendment if applied man- 
datorily to loans outstanding on the 
date of enactment of the bill, a proviso 
has been added which would apply the 
amendments to loans outstanding on 
that date only with the consent of the 
lender. 

Section 15 is the same as section 21 of 
the Peace Corps Act. It contains a tech- 
nical amendment to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to assure that a corps- 
man who later became a participant in 
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the civil service retirement system would 
not receive both annuity payments un- 
der that system and social security bene- 
fits based upon his period of volunteer 
service. 

Section 16 defines various terms used 
in the bill. In particular, subsection 
(d) defines the period of service of a 
corpsman so as to include the training 
period prior to enrollment, except for 
the purpose of accruing retirement or 
other credit in connection with subse- 
quent Federal employment. These defi- 
nitions are substantially the same as 
those in section 25 of the Peace Corps 
Act. 
Section 17 is a standard separability 
provision. 

Section 18 provides that the bill’s ef- 
fective date shall be the date of its en- 
actment. 


SENATE 
Monpay, May 6, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Rev. George Claude Baker, Jr., of Per- 
kins School of Theology, Dallas, Tex., 
offered the following prayer: 


Be pleased, O God, to accept the grati- 
tude of our hearts for the renewed gifts 
of Thy mercy. Thou hast granted us 
the light of another day and strength for 
our tasks. Thou hast linked our lives 
with solemn responsibilities through 
which we may serve our fellow men and 
Thee. Grant us, O Lord, righteous mo- 
tives for all we do. Guard us from self- 
ish decisions, and guide us into wise 
choices. 

Amid the debate of policies and the 
discussions of plans, so direct and bless 
the President, the Vice President, and 
all in authority, especially this body of 
Senators, that they may fashion a bold 
vision of Thy divine purposes for our 
Nation and for all lands, wherein earth 
shall be fair, men shall be free, justice 
shall obtain, and peace shall bless. 

So may our destiny be shaped by Thee, 
Almighty God, that all men may know 
Thy law, walk in Thy ways, and make 
known Thy love, through the power of 
Thy Holy Spirit. In Jesus’ name we 
pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 2, 1963, was dispensed with. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 11, 1963, 

Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, on May 3, 1963, 
reported favorably, with amendments, 
the bill (H.R. 5366) making appropria- 
tions for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, the Executive Office of the 


President, and certain independent 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and for other purposes, and 
submitted a report (No. 168) thereon. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the Leg- 
islative Calendar was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS IN 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT BY OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE ON 
PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS OF EMERGENCY 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, reporting, pursuant to law, on prop- 

erty acquisitions of emergency supplies and 

equipment, for the quarter ended March 31, 

1963; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

RESTRICTION OF CERTAIN AREAS IN THE OUTER 

CONTINENTAL SHELF 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 


to provide for the restriction of certain areas 
in the Outer Continental Shelf, known as 
the Corpus Christi Offshore Warning Area, 
for defense purposes, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
CHIEF M. Sor. SAMUEL W. SMITH 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation for the relief of Chief 
M. Sgt. Samuel W. Smith, U.S. Air Force 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 753 (b), TITLE 28, 
UNITED STATES CODE, To PROVIDE FOR ELEC- 
TRONIC SOUND RECORDING OF CERTAIN PRO- 
CEEDINGS 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S, Courts, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 753(b) of title 28, United 
States Code, to provide for the recording of 
proceedings in the U.S. district courts by 
means of electronic sound recording as well 
as by shorthand or mechanical means (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


CHANGES IN FUNCTIONS OF THE BEACH ERO- 
SION BOARD AND THE BOARD oF ENGINEERS 
FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to make certain changes in the functions of 
the Beach Erosion Board and the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A certified engrossed copy of a legislative 
bill (No. 449) enacted by the Legislature of 
the State of Nebraska; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“ENGROSSED LEGISLATIVE BILL 449 


“A bill for an act to ratify a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America relating to the poll tax 
or other tax as a qualification for voting 
“Be it enacted by the people of the State 

of Nebraska, 

“SECTION 1. That the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
set forth in the resolution appearing in sec- 
tion 2 of this act, is hereby ratified by the 
Legislature of the State of Nebraska. 
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“Sec. 2. That the resolution mentioned in 
section 1 of this act was referred to this leg- 
islature for action thereon by the Governor 
of Nebraska, and reads as follows: 


“ ‘POLL TAX AS A QUALIFICATION FOR VOTING 
“Senate Joint Resolution 29 


Pro an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to the 
qualifications of electors 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
only if ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven 
years from the date of its submission by the 
Congress: 

“í <“ ARTICLE — 


“+t “SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or other 
election for President or Vice President, for 
electors for President or Vice President, or 
for Senator or Representative in Congress, 
shall not be denied or abridged by the Unit- 
ed States or any State by reason of failure 
to pay any poll tax or other tax. 

Sc. 2. The shill have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” ' 

“Sec. 3. That copies of this act be duly 
certified by the Secretary of State and for- 
warded by the Governor to the Secretary of 
State of the United States and to the presid- 
ing Officer of each House of the Congress of 
the United States. 

“DWIGHT W. BURNEY, 
“President of the Legislature. 

“HuGo F. IRB, 

“Clerk of the Legislature. 

“Approved April 8, 1963. 

“FRANK 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Iowa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 16 

“Joint resolution ratifying a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America relating to 
qualifications of electors 
“Whereas both Houses of the 87th Con- 

gress of the United States of America by a 

constitutional majority thereof made the 

following proposition to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America in 
the following words, to wit: 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to the qualifications of electors 
Resolved by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 

lowing article is hereby proposed as an 

amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States, which shall be valid to all in- 

tents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 

tion only if ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
by the Congress: 

“ “ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or 
other election for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, for electors for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, or for Senator or Representative in Con- 
gress, shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or any State by reason of 
failure to pay any poll tax or other tax. 

Sr. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion': ‘Therefore, be it 
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“Resolved and enacted by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Iowa: 

“SECTION 1. RATIFICATION, That the said 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States of America as set forth 
herein be and the same is hereby ratified 
and consented to by the State of Iowa and 
by the General Assembly thereof. 

“Sec. 2. CERTIFICATION. That the certi- 
fied copies of this enactment and resolution 
be forwarded by the Governor of this State 
to the Secretary of State of the United States 
and to the presiding officers of each House of 
the Congress of the United States. 

W. L. Moory, 
“President of the Senate. 
“ROBERT W. NADEN, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“CARROLL A. LANE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Approved April 29, 1963. 

"HAROLD E. HUGHES, 
“Governor.” 


A telegram from the City Council of Gin- 
goog City, the Philippines, signed by its sec- 
retary, remonstrating against an amend- 
ment of the war damage bill giving the 
money to the Philippine Government instead 
of the claimants; ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1451. A bill to amend section 41 (a) of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dirksen when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself and 
Mr. NELSON) : 

S. 1452. A bill to donate to the Stock- 
bridge-Munsee community some submarginal 
lands of the United States, and to make such 
lands parts of the reservation involved; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmire when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 1453. A bill authorizing an appropria- 
tion to provide for the expenses of a joint 
select committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives to study the problem of 
local self-government for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1454. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction to a 
taxpayer who is a student at a college for 
certain incurred in obtaining a 
higher education; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks by Mr. Proury when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate h s 

By Mr. PROUTY (for himself and Mr. 


AIKEN) : 

S. 1455. A bill for the relief of the Shel- 
burne Harbor Ship & Marine Construction 
Co., Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. RIBI- 
corr, Mr. PASTORE, and Mr. PELL) : 

S. 1456. A bill to provide for an addition 
to the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways from Hartford, Conn., to 
Providence, R.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 1457. A bill to amend section 203(e) of 

the Federal Property and Administrative 
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Services Act of 1949 to facilitate the procure- 
ment of certain surplus personal property by 
State agencies; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


ALIEN PROPERTY UNDER THE 
TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
introduce a bill and ask that it be ap- 
propriately referred. 

Mr. President, in the last session of 
the 87th Congress both House and Sen- 
ate passed bills dealing with some as- 
pects of our alien property problem un- 
der the Trading With the Enemy Act. 
Since there were divergent views on some 
matters contained in these bills a final 
conference between House and Senate 
took place on the last day of the 87th 
Congress in 1962. As a result of the 
conference a garbled language on one 
item developed which had failed to take 
into account a dictum in a U.S. Supreme 
Court decision on June 25, 1962, in the 
so-called Glidden case, which related to 
oe general jurisdiction of the Court of 


The Senate version of the bill was in 
compliance with the court decision but 
the conference language was something 
of a mixture which overlooked it. One 
of the results of the Glidden decision 
was to place about 35 cases referred to 
the Court of Claims by action of only one 
branch of Congress, in a state of suspen- 
sion, and some effort has already been 
made to draft general legislation so that 
all doubts concerning congressional in- 
tent in the 35 cases referred to would be 
resolved. 

At the moment general legislation on 
this subject does not seem practicable 
and in addition, the case involved in the 
Senate bill is such that it merits separate 
treatment. One reason for this view is 
that in the case referred to it was the 
only one considered by both branches 
of the Congress and was, therefore, in- 
corporated in a bill which was signed by 
the President. The garbled language 
does, in fact, defeat the real intent of 
both Houses of the Congress and that in- 
tent was to give the U.S. stockholders of 
the General Dyestuff Corp. a trial in the 
Court of Claims on the basic merit of the 
respective claims. The measure I am 
introducing, therefore, undertakes to re- 
store the Senate language and should, 
therefore, be approved by both the Sen- 
ate and the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JORDAN in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1451) to amend section 
41(a) of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, introduced by Mr. DIRKSEN, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RETURN OF CERTAIN LANDS TO 
STOCKBRIDGE-MUNSEE INDIAN 
COMMUNITY, SHAWANO COUNTY, 
WIS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
year I introduced a bill which provided 
for the return to the Stockbridge- 
Munsee Indian community, in Shawano 
County, Wis., of lands adjacent to their 
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reservation which were taken over by the 
Federal Government in the 1930's. Un- 
fortunately, that bill was not acted on 
last year, 

I am introducing the bill again, this 
year; and my bill is being cosponsored 
by my distinguished junior colleague 
(Mr. NELSON]. 

The lands involved are considered sub- 
marginal. They were taken over by the 
Federal Government during the depres- 
sion, under the national industrial re- 
covery program and the Farm Security 
Administration. 

For many years, the Department of 
Agriculture had jurisdiction over the 
lands. Recently, they were turned over 
to the Department of the Interior, to be 
administered for the benefit of the 
Stockbridge-Munsee community. 

But many members of the tribe who 
live on the lands can get title only on a 
year-to-year basis. This uncertain ten- 
ure makes it very difficult to establish 
decent homes and farms, and to secure 
satisfactory mortgage financing. 

The bill would promote this by donat- 
ing the land to the tribe, and making it 
part of the reservation. Such action has 
been recommended by the Secretary of 
the Interior in both the Kennedy admin- 
istration and the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. This means that the bill has 
bipartisan support. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bill, and 
request its appropriate reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1452) to donate to the 
Stockbridge-Munsee community some 
submarginal lands of the United States, 
and to make such lands parts of the res- 
ervation involved; introduced by Mr. 
Proxmire (for himself and Mr. NELSON), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR STUDY OF 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BY 
THE JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill and ask that it be 
appropriately referred. 

This bill provides an authorization of 
$50,000 for the operations of a joint 
select committee, composed of Members 
of both the Senate and the House, whose 
duty shall be to prepare a statement of 
conclusions, together with their reasons 
therefor, suggesting a proper form of lo- 
cal self-government for the District of 
Columbia. 

The bill requires that the report of the 
committee must be submitted to the Con- 
gress not later than January 1 of 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1453) authorizing an ap- 
propriation to provide for the expenses 
of a joint select committee of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives to 
study the problem of local. self-govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
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Prouty, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


DEDUCTION TO TAXPAYERS WHO 
ARE COLLEGE STUDENTS WORK- 
ING ALL OR SUBSTANTIALLY 
PART OF THEIR WAY THROUGH 
COLLEGE 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to aid students who are working all or a 
substantial part of their way through 
college. 

These students have demonstrated 
their great desire to obtain more educa- 
tion and their willingness to labor for it. 

How difficult it is for these thousands 
of youngsters who are trying to prepare 
for tough courses and at the same time 
must hold down a job to pay their tui- 
tion expenses. 

A National Science Foundation study 
points out that a lack of money caused 
up to one-half of the male college drop- 
outs, and one-third of the female drop- 
outs quit college because they simply did 
not have adequate financial resources. 

Members of Congress seem to recog- 
nize that education is important and we 
permit philanthropists and others tax 
deductions if they make charitable dona- 
tions to educational institutions. 

Yet when a poor boy or girl works full 
time during the summer and part time 
during the school year to pay for his or 
her books or tuition, the Federal Gov- 
ernment taxes their meager income with- 
out regard to the fact that it is being 
used for education. 

How inconsistent this is to allow a 
deduction to the rich man when he does 
something for education and to deny 


similar benefits to hard-pressed young’ 


men and women who are willing to work 
night and day to learn—to get ahead— 
to become better citizens. 

One of the great questions facing this 
Nation is whether higher education 
should be limited to those who can af- 
ford it. 

Many of the keenest students in the 
Nation come from the poorest families 
and it is said that one-third of these 
talented and needy youngsters are fi- 
nancially unable to attend college. 

We shall need a million and one-half 
engineers and over half a million sci- 
entists by 1970. 

To meet this need we should graduate 
about 80,000 engineers a year during the 
1960’s. Sad to say, however, current en- 
rollments indicate that we will be gradu- 
ating fewer than 40,000 per year through 
at least 1964. 

Sure, scholarships are some help but 
studies show that the average scholar- 
ship award—whether from a corporation 
or a State program—is approximately 
$400 per year—less than one-quarter of 
the cost of attending college. 

Loans are becoming more available, 
but the student who may have to help 
out at home after he graduates from 
college is not always eager to accept the 
prospect of total borrowing. He would 
much rather work as much as possible 
while he goes to college so that he will 
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not be faced with huge obligations when 
he finishes his training. 

Many Americans in the past have 
worked all or at least a part of their 
way through college and they have a 
right to be proud of it. 

But times have changed. The cost of 
going to college was less then and taxes 
did not get into the picture. 

Today educational costs are much 
higher and a student who works for his 
education does get into the tax picture 
and incurs a penalty, an extra charge for 
education, from the U.S. Government. 

This very unfair situation exists not- 
withstanding the fact that we are more 
aware than we ever have been of the 
benefits of education to our national 
well-being and even more survival. 

Let us reorient our thinking and be 
grateful that we have thousands of young 
boys and girls who have caught the spirit 
of our free society. Let us not dampen 
that spirit by taxing in a cold routine 
manner tne nickels and dimes they have 
earned to pay their tuition and book ex- 
penses. 

My bill does not give a complete tax- 
exempt status to students who work 
while they attend college, but it does 
allow them to deduct for tax purposes 
certain expenses incurred in obtaining a 
higher education. 

The deduction allowed is this: up to 
$1,200 per taxable year for an under- 
graduate student and up to $1,500 per 
taxable year for a graduate student. 
The work must be toward a bac- 
calaureate or graduate degree. The 
deduction is only for tuition, fees, and 
supplies. It does not apply to sustaining 
expenses of board and room. 

The student may be going to school 
either full or part time, but he or she 
must be in a degree program from an in- 
stitution which is accredited either na- 
tionally or regionally. Hobby courses, 
beauty culture or any program in any in- 
stitution would not be accepted as legiti- 
mate degree work and will not be aided. 

By putting a ceiling on deductions, an 
undue burden upon the tax structure is 
eliminated. This ceiling has been set 
carefully in terms of average costs in 
a private school as figured by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. A lower ceiling would discriminate 
against private institutions. A higher 
one would benefit unfairly the higher cost 
private schools and be a stimulus to them 
to raise fees. 

A principal aim, of course, is to help 
the student taxpayer, and this it will. 
For example, if a student earned $2,000 
in 1 year, took full advantage of the 
$1,200 deduction, plus his personal ex- 
emption and automatic 10 percent deduc- 
tion, he would pay no tax at all. 

Certain exemptions and special deduc- 
tions are available under our tax laws be- 
cause it is said that they serve national 
purposes which are more important than 
the mere raising of revenue. 

What expenditure of money will bring 
greater returns for the public benefit 
than the expenditure of funds for edu- 
cation? 

What greater purpose can a tax de- 
duction serve than to stimulate an in- 
telligent young boy or girl to prepare 
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for teaching or science or enginering 
where they can make a lifetime contribu- 
tion to their Nation? 

I pay tribute to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men and women who are 
working their way through college, and 
I express the sincere hope that we will 
be able to tell them before this year is out 
that Congress recognizes their efforts 
and that help is on the way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1454) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a 
deduction to a taxpayer who is a stu- 
dent at a college for certain expenses 
incurred in obtaining a higher educa- 
tion, introduced by Mr. ProuTy, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


INCLUSION OF ROUTE NO. 6 FROM 
HARTFORD TO PROVIDENCE INTO 
THE INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYS- 
TEM 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of myself and Senators RIBICOFF, 
Pastore, and PELL, a bill which would 
include an additional 75 miles between 
Hartford, Conn., and Providence, R.I., 
in the National System of Interstate and 
Defense highways. 

A recent analysis udertaken by the 
Connecticut and Rhode Island Highway 
Departments indicates a serious need for 
a supplemental interstate highway in this 
area. 

My colleagues and I are of the opinion 
that this addition to the Interstate Sys- 
tem meets all the necessary criteria and 
would serve peacetime, wartime, and na- 
tional defense interests. 

The proposed route would be in a di- 
rect easterly direction from Hartford 
and would roughly follow the present 
US. Route No. 6. 

The joint study done by the Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island Highway Depart- 
ments proves conclusively that the 12 
standards of criteria for the selection of 
routes for interstate highways are com- 
pletely met by the selection of this route. 

Not only would the proposed route 
serve the maximum number of urban 
population centers in the area but it 
would also serve the needs of the rural 
population as well. Its location would 
take into consideration the requirements 
of manufacturing communities and also 
be of value to agriculture markets along 
its route. 

The proposed route further meets the 
standards of serving Military and Naval 
Establishments as well as defense indus- 
tries. 

My colleagues and I feel there is much 
justification for including this addition- 
al 75 miles of highway in the Interstate 
System and we hope that early action 
will be possible to make this a reality. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1456) to provide for an 
addition to the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways from 
Hartford, Conn., to Providence, R.I. 
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introduced by Mr. Dopp (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre] be added as a cosponsor of 
S. 835, to amend the Tariff Act of 1930. 
We welcome Senator McINTYRE’S support 
for this bill and are pleased to have him 
as & cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 301 OF 
TARIFF ACT OF 1930—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
February 28 I, along with a number of 
other Senators introduced the bill (S. 
941) which would amend section 301 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. The junior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. McIn- 
TYRE] desires to cosponsor this proposal 
and I ask unanimous consent that his 
name be added at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DESIGNATION OF OCTOBER 9 IN 
EACH YEAR AS LEIF ERIKSON 
DAY—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF JOINT RESOLUTION 
Under authority of the order of the 


Senate of May 1, 1963, the name of Mr. 
JACKSON was added as an additional co- 


‘sponsor of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 


76) to authorize the President to pro- 
claim October 9 in each year as Leif 
Erikson Day, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY (for himself and other Senators) 
on May 1, 1963. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr, THURMOND: 

Editorial entitled “Disarmament: The 
Grand Delusion,” published in the Evening 
Star, Washington, D.C., on May 2, 1963; and 
his newsletter of May 6, 1963, entitled Dis- 
armament: Wishful Thinking.” 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Post of May 5 appears 
an article, by the able and highly knowl- 
edgeable Capitol correspondent, Robert 
C. Albright, which deals with the bril- 
liant majority whip, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. Albright, by the adept use of high- 
lights and sidelights from the Senator's 
career, presents a very vivid profile of 
our distinguished colleague, who is noted 
for his honesty, his integrity, his know- 
how, his understanding, and his toler- 
ance. As a Senator, HUBERT HUMPHREY 
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is an outstanding example of the value 
of full debate in the Senate in clarifying 
the issues which confront us and in the 
creation and evolution of remedies for 
meeting these issues. As a leader in this 
body and in the Democratic Party, he 
personifies the dedication to public re- 
sponsibility and the courageous approach 
to innovation which for so many years 
have kept Democrats closely attuned to 
the needs of the American people. 

Mr. Albright, in his unique and excep- 
tional fashion, has given the public a 
revealing glimpse of one of the most able 
of Senators. I am delighted to call his 
article to the attention of the Senate. I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PERPETUAL MOTION HUMPHREY Has SOARED IN 
15 TRANS 
(By Robert C. Albright) 

The U.S. Senate has many wonders, but 
only one challenge to natural law: For going 
on 15 years now, one of its Members has been 
in perpetual motion. 

The bundle of energy is Minnesota’s Hu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY, compulsive talker, walker, 
idea catalyst and wit. He can spout more 
words, put in more bills, whirl in and out 
of more meetings, race over more territory 
than any other politician in memory. He's 
all over the Senate's legislative spectrum. 

Dazzled colleagues can’t explain how he 
keeps up the pace. Contrary to legend, this 
sort of vitality doesn’t come out of those 
vitamin bottles he always keeps handy 
around the office. HUMPHREY generates ac- 
tivity. When forced to lay off, he frets, 
wilts, and turns physically pale. 

At 52, a comparative youth by Senate 
standards, he has mellowed slightly from 
the brash young Democrat of 39 who first 
came to the Chamber from Minnesota in 
January 1949. To the Senate, he has become 
a fact of political life. But the galleries 
rediscover him daily and reporters monitor 
him as they would a man in orbit. 

He's been called everything from a wind- 
bag to a paragon of oratorical brilliance; 
from a meddler to a goal-scoring team play- 
er—depending on who's talking. The truth, 
as always, lies in between. 

But however one rates him otherwise, he’s 
a bright daub of color across the Senate's 
sepia landscape. 

In two decades, he has clambered from 
defeated candidate for mayor of Minneapolis 
to No. 2 Democrat in the Senate. A fellow 
Senator he once tried to lick in the presi- 
dential primaries, John F. Kennedy, now 
sits in the White House but listens to his 
advice. 

In a way, HUMPHREY has become a sort of 
idea factory for Kennedy administration 
bills. The Peace Corps, the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency and the Senate- 
phased youth opportunities and wilderness 
bills had their inception in Humphrey pro- 
posals. 

The Chamber that once gawked at his 
flaming liberalism, and smiled at his bound- 
less enthusiasms, long ago took him into its 
inner club. The liberalism is still there, 
tempered by experience, but even the south- 
erners have learned to live with him. 

Critics say he tries to do too much, puts 
in too many bills, fails to set priorities and 
ration his time. He has all the traits of the 
man in a hurry. Sometimes he even catches 
up with his appointments, but seldom on 
time. 

Newsmen, the most critical of audiences, 
have grown used to cooling their heels while 
waiting for his scheduled press conferences. 
When he shows up, it’s worth it. But often 
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the time runs out and the conference is 
canceled, 

HUMPHREY has been known to attend, even 

at, three or four luncheons in one day, 
but he generally returns to his office hungry 
and unfed. When he finds time, he drops 
by the Senate cafeteria for a sandwich and 
some soup. 

He is likely to react to the challenge of the 
moment and respond to the stimulus of an 
immediate set of circumstances rather than 
plan ahead carefully. In many long-range 
fields, however, he has shown phenomenal 
perseverance. 

He has been President Kennedy’s strong 
right arm on disarmament policy. Under 
General Eisenhower as well as under Mr. 
Kennedy, in fact, he stoutly maintained that 
an effective nuclear test-ban treaty was in 
the national interest of the United States. 

Among HumpsHrey’s surprising number of 
legislative firsts was S. 3675, calling for es- 
tablishment of a Peace Corps. He introduced 
it in the Senate June 15, 1960. Many others 
had supported the idea and called for a 
study, but HUMPHREY got there first with a 
bill. In 1961, HUMPHREY helped push Mr. 
Kennedy’s own Peace Corps bill to enact- 
ment. 

Two years before, during the Eisenhower 
administration, the Senate passed a Hum- 
phrey youth employment bill. It foundered 
in the House. This year, HUMPHREY urged 
the President to give the Kennedy youth bill 
No. 1 priority. During the pre-Easter rush, 
the Senate passed it, with Senate Majority 
Leader Mrke Mansrievp, of Montana, join- 
ing Hompnrey in applying the spurs. 

HuMPHREY was among the first to push the 
food for peace idea, and as long ago as 1960 
he proposed an Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency. Eight years ago he scored 
another first, offering the original bill to pre- 
serve millions of acres of America’s wilder- 
ness. The Senate recently passed it, for the 
second straight year. 

Sometimes HUMPHREY improvises with the 
ideas of others to frame legislation aimed at 

g needs. Just now there’s a gleam in 
his eye reflecting his concern for the prob- 
lems of megalopolis and our overpopulated 
seaboard areas. Any day now there’ll prob- 
ably be a Humphrey bill on how best to as- 
sure for future generations adequate open 
space and recreational facilities. 

During the 1960 presidential year, four 
full-fledged Democratic presidential candi- 
dates blossomed in the Senate. But it was 
Humpurey who directly challenged Mr. Ken- 
nedy in decisive primaries all the way from 
Wisconsin to Humpurey’s West Virginia 
“Waterloo.” 

Few would have bet money on HUMPHREY’s 
political future when Mr. Kennedy became 
the Nation’s 34th President. But Mr. Ken- 
nedy welcomed HUMPHREY into the leader- 
ship fold. Today, there are few legislators 
closer to the White House. 

In the Senate, his stature has grown as 
second in command to Democratic Leader 
MANSFIELD and heir apparent to the office if 
the Senate follows its recent tradition of pro- 
moting the majority whip. 

Time was when the Senate’s southern 
Democrats would not have stood still for 
any leadership role for the man who came to 
the Senate in the wake of the bruising civil 
rights fight he led on the 1948 Democratic 
convention floor. Barely had he taken his 
oath before he tangled with a leading south- 
erner, Virginia's Harry FLOOD BYRD. The 
Senate, which stands by its seniors, admin- 
istered a mericiless hazing. 

But today HUMPHREY gets along reason- 
ably well with the Dixie contingent. The 
fact is that he likes most of the southern 
Members and they respect him, They fall 
out during every civil rights ruckus, then 
make friends again. 

Humpureyr’s own basic liberalism is not 
subject to challenge, but occasionally he is 
needled by some of the progressives for not 
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playing a more militant role. In one in- 
stance, he was asked to join a picket line 
at the White House in support of a liberal 
cause. Said HUMPHREY: 

“Why do that, when I can go in and have 
breakfast with the President?” 

Today's Senate is not noted for its orators. 
The last golden-voiced speaker passed on 
with the retirement of the late Senator 
Walter F. George, Democrat, of Georgia. 
With a few notable exceptions, modern Sena- 
tors speak their piece without rising to fo- 
rensic heights, then call it a day. 

Humpurey is one of the exceptions. On 
a moment's notice, he can delight the Sen- 
ate with a sparkling flood of words and hu- 
mor. Seldom if ever is there any prepared 
text. The day before his appearance as a 
featured Gridiron dinner speaker, aides were 
startled to learn that he had prepared noth- 
ing in advance. A text was rushed out on 
the eve of the dinner, 

Whether on the stump or in the Senate, 
HUMPHREY has only one problem: How to 
turn off the torrent of talk. For the first 
20 minutes, he’s a charmer. Then the audi- 
ence grows restless. For HUMPHREY doesn’t 
know when to stop. 

Recently he worked out a compromise. By 
sheer willpower he holds speeches short dur- 
ing the business start of the Senate’s day. 
Then he compensates by delivering those 
long, long speeches after most of his col- 
leagues have gone home. 

One way or another, to an audience or 
without one, he has to talk. 


LAOS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
press, this morning, carries reports that 
Prince Souvanna Phouma may with- 
draw as Prime Minister of Laos. These 
reports, Mr. President, are most dis- 
turbing. From the outset, he has been 
the one man in a position of leadership 
in Laos who has been fully and courage- 
ously dedicated to the concept of a 
peaceful, neutral, and unified Laos. His 
withdrawal at this time would spell the 
end of effective efforts to create, in that 
nation, conditions which would benefit 
all concerned and, most of all, the people 
of Laos. It would spell the end, for all 
practical purposes, of the attempt to ap- 
ply the Geneva accords. 

Mr. President, the cost of United States 
aid to Laos has been sharply reduced dur- 
ing the brief period in which Souvanna 
Phouma has been Prime Minister. If 
Souvanna Phouma is now compelled to 
withdraw, if circumstances are such that 
he feels that further efforts are fruit- 
less, as it would seem to me that this 
Nation should give immediate considera- 
tion to the complete termination of all 
United States aid to Laos, pending a com- 
plete reexamination of our entire prob- 
lem there. 

So long as Souvanna Phouma remains, 
there is hope that a solution can be 
achieved which will salvage something 
worthwhile for peace and freedom in 
return for the approximately $500 mil- 
lion which, in a decade, we have poured 
into that remote land. If he goes, there 
is little prospect of anything but a pro- 
longed blood bath, induced by rival war 
lords, supported by outside powers, which 
will devastate the remote and rustic 
villages and decimate the peaceful in- 
habitants of that unfortunate kingdom. 
It is doubtful, in my opinion, that it is 
in any way in the USS. interest to sub- 
sidize any part of that revolting process. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
let me ask the distinguished majority 
leader whether I correctly interpret his 
statement on Laos to mean that if the 
efforts of Souvanna Phouma are not 
successful, and if he is forced to with- 
draw as Prime Minister, all our aid to 
Laos should stop immediately; or that 
our aid should continue until we re- 
examine our Laos policy after which our 
aid to that country might be stopped. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me repeat my 
statement: “If Souvanna Phouma is now 
compelled to withdraw, if circumstances 
are such that he feels that further ef- 
forts are fruitless, it would seem to me 
that this Nation should give immediate 
consideration to the complete termina- 
tion of all U.S. aid to Laos, pending a 
complete reexamination of our entire 
position there.” 

That decision is not—of course, will not 
be—the decision of the Senator from 
Montana. It is the decision of the Presi- 
dent of the United States which must 
prevail. He would have at his fingertips 
all the available information as to what 
the situation was there, and he would 
have to make the decision. But in view 
of the situation which has developed in 
that unhappy kingdom, I believe that the 
times may call for drastic action of the 
sort proposed. Souvanna Phouma, in 
my opinion, is the one man who can 
keep Laos together and bring about the 
creation of a buffer state, a neutral state, 
and a unified state. 

We ought to keep that in mind. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I agree with the Senator from Montana. 
I have been in Laos. The only ques- 
tion I raised about the Senator’s state- 
ment is that if we should shut off all 
aid immediately, there would certaintly 
be great turmoil. On the other hand, I 
agree with the Senator that current 
events are fast bringing this matter to 
a conclusion unless the present govern- 
ment can be continued under the Geneva 
accord. If the Geneva agreement breaks 
down, our aid policy certainly should be 
reexamined, and we should come to some 
definite conclusion regarding our entire 
Laos policy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am delighted at the remarks made by 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I am glad to note that he is 
in accord with the suggestion—and it is 
only a suggestion—which I have made. 
I would point out that, once before, Sou- 
vanna Phouma was forced from the pre- 
miership, and on that occasion, following 
his withdrawal, the situation in Laos be- 
came worse and our aid was expanded 
enormously. 

I should like to point out also that 
Souvanna Phouma is the one man in 
the present situation upon whom it 
seems possible to depend to bring about 
the type of agreement which was en- 
visaged in the Geneva accord. This 
agreement was at best tenuous, a calcu- 
lated risk. But I also point out that 
what happens in Laos, in view of its loca- 
tion, is very important in relation to the 
rest of southeast Asia. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is very 
true. If Laos goes, the whole situation 
over there will be very much changed. 
We must make sure that Laos does not 
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go if we can possible prevent it, but cer- 
tainly our aid should not be continued 
there indefinitely. We are really sup- 
porting the entire Government of Laos 
today, or at least 75 percent of it. If 
our aid were suddenly withdrawn, there 
would be no chance for a stable govern- 
ment in Laos in my opinion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If Souvanna Phou- 
ma were to withdraw, the situation of 
Laos would become very much more dif- 
ficult and would cause us to reexamine 
our whole policy because of the dangers 
which would come about because of such 
an action. If he were to withdraw, the 
dangerous situation in southeast Asia 
would become doubly dangerous as a 
result. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There is no 
question about that. 


NATIONS OF THE PACIFIC—ARTI- 
CLES BY ROY A. ROBERTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President 
during the month of April, the Kansas 
City Star published a series of articles 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
board of this outstanding newspaper, 
Mr. Roy A. Roberts. Mr. Roberts toured 
the rim of the Western Pacific and the 
countries and islands of the South Pa- 
cific. He wrote vividly of his impres- 
sions, garnered, with a reporter’s eye and 
ear, from New Zealand to Tokyo. 

As I have noted on previous occasions, 
this is a region of the world of which 
our knowledge and understanding are 
only too sparse and limited. That is 
particularly the case with respect to the 
two great nations “down under” with 
whom we are allied—New Zealand and 
Australia. Mr. Roberts has performed 
a public service in reporting on his visits 
to those countries and to the other re- 
gions of the Far East. Let me say, too, 
that in his penetrating article on the 
new State of Hawaii he has illuminated 
not only the great addition which its 
admission to the Union has made, but 
also its high importance to the future 
of the United States in the Pacific. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the series of excellent articles 
by Mr. Roy Roberts be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Apr. 12, 

1963] 

PEACE DAGGER BY RED CHINA—MAOo’s Forces 
HoLD More Pert, THAN Russia, Roy ROB- 
ERTS REPORTS—LEADERSHIP AT STAKE—EDGE 
Over SOVIETS SEEN IN DEEP-ROOTED ASIA- 
FOR-ASIANS BOND 
(Nore —Since early this year, Roy A. Rob- 

erts has been traveling in the Far East. This 

is the first of several articles written upon his 
return.) 

Back home after a fascinating, nearly 3- 
month tour of the South Pacific and Orient, 
I find several impressions—just that, no 
more—stand out in my mind. 

Communist Red China presents a far more 
dangerous threat to world peace and our 
own future security than Russia. Of that I 
am completely convinced. 

Seeing, firsthand, the population explo- 
sion in the Orient—you saw it, felt it and it 
bore in on you in country after country— 
I brought home the feeling that this pressure 
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of people is almost as dangerous as the nu- 
clear threat itself. History tells us nothing 
has created more wars than this pressure of 
populations for survival. 

The split between Mao, the Red Chinese 
boss, and Khrushchey, the Russian dictator, 
is far more serious and deep-rooted, and 
could have more far-reaching consequences, 
than we have recognized so far over here. 


A TIME OF STRESS 


But don't be too sanguine about it. Con- 
ceivably, in the long pull, it could work out 
to the advantage of the free world. On the 
other hand, as the two rival camps of com- 
munism pull and tug in a power struggle, 
it could make more difficult our immediate 
job of finding a way to live in the same 
world with Russia and Red China, And for 
the present, this latter result is more prob- 
able. 

Of all the trouble and danger spots—and 
they’re everywhere—in that vast, unfathom- 
able Far East that we so little understand, 
Indonesia seemed to me, on a hunch, to be 
nearest the exploding point. This could 
create a situation even more dangerous than 
the tough, indecisive battle we now are 
waging to hold Vietnam, in southeast Asia, 
out from under Red domination. 

I could go on and list many more im- 
pressions here, such as the fabulous story 
of Japan's comeback, but these are the vital 
ones concerning world peace which I picked 
up on an altogether-too-hasty survey. 


A VACATION TRIP 


I don't pretend to be any expert on the 
Far East; a vacation trip on a luxury ship 
is not a very good premise for any survey, 
and we left the ship frequently to fly, in 
order to cover more ground. Such a trip, 
in itself, would be no better background 
than that of someone who spends a few 
days in New York and Washington and then 
poses as an expert on America. 

What I did do during the trip, however, 
was to meet newspapermen at every major 
port and pick their minds on how they saw 
conditions in the Far East. Most of them 
had been out there for years—this is certain- 
ly no field for the novice reporter. What 
follows, then, outside of certain personal 
reactions—such as the feeling of the sheer 
pressure of people, people, people—represents 
my sizeup of many views, some agreeing and 
some sharply in conflict, of those who are 
living through these thrilling days of an 
emerging Orient on the march. 


OPINION OF THOSE THERE 


I purposely did not seek out people in 
government, because I wanted to get more 
objective viewpoints, but I did occasionally 
run into some very well-informed people in 
both government and business. This 
is based more on what the men on the job 
out there feel about the Far East. 

Red China, of course, is the real enigma 
of that part of the world and, I might add, 
increasingly is becoming more of a factor 
in the future than is Russia. That despite 
the very serious, even critical, times they 
are having behind their Bamboo Curtain. 
You sense the danger specifically in every 
port and capital from Singapore to Tokyo. 

Make no mistake about it, the Chinese 
brand of communism is a far greater threat 
to world peace than the Russian version, and 
there's certainly no reason to be lulled into 
security by the latter, either. They just op- 
erate differently. Always, and particularly 
in the Par East, you have to view everything 
in the perspective of history, because time is 
endless in the Orient. It might be added, 
so is their patience. They're not in a hurry 
as we are. 

You sense, too, that in Russia, as history 
has always shown to be the case, the fires of 
reyolution are beginning to burn out. They 
have to acquire some of the things 
that make life better. They have built up 
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a giant industrial complex, have projected 
themselves into a world power and now 
have learned enough to realize that nuclear 
war would mean total destruction. Hence, 
basically, they now seek to communize the 
3 as er but short of total war. 

Red China, on the other hand, they 
Ga t have much to lose. A war of nuclear 
devastation, with their hundreds of millions 
of people, might possibly leave them in a 
relatively improved position with fewer 
mouths to feed. Thus their tough, uncom- 
promising position in world affairs. 

Let it be said, no one is fooled by Mr. K— 
he is no angel but he has shown that he 
doesn't want total war. The pressures of the 
struggle with China for leadership of the 
Communist world, however, in some respects 
make it more difficult for him to work out 
any kind of accommodation with the West. 


A BUFFER STATE 


Again, let's lug in what history has told us 
for hundreds of years, that Russia has al- 
Ways been more or less a buffer state between 
the East and West. Moscow, of course, vo- 
ciferously denies and scorns any suggestion 
that a complete breach might occur between 
them and Peiping, with Russia turning to- 
ward the West. Nevertheless, unless some- 
body touches that fatal nuclear button in 
the next few years, its a fairly good guess 
that, as the Russian internal economy im- 
proves, they will again find themselves back 
in their historic role as the East-West buf- 
fer state. That's just a thought—not a 
prophecy. 

At Hong Kong, especially, naturally asked 
everyone—newspapermen, educators and 
whomever—how really serious was this break 
between Moscow and Peiping? I was sur- 
prised at the unanimity with which they all 
took it seriously. I had expected to hear 
of some public, kiss-and-make-up type of 
meeting for the sake of giving the world 
a picture of Communist unity. 


THE RIFT DEEPENS 


Instead I found that most observers felt 
the split had only emphasized basic cleavages 
between Russia and China, and that as the 
years progress these will deepen and widen 
rather than heal. 

One night in Hong Kong, sitting in a 
restaurant with a small group of Chinese 
and a delightful American couple who have 
dedicated much of their lives to China, I got 
this very succinct description of the situa- 
tion from a very intelligent Chinese: 

There are three angles, he explained. 

First, the struggle between Khrushchev 
and Mao for personal leadership of world 
communism. Much of that is a matter of 
personalities, but it goes deeper, to the basic 
question of which way the leadership will go. 

Secondly, there is a strong nationalistic 
clash between the two countries, along their 
borders and over the issue of which will 
dominate their satellite and neighboring 
countries. These differences will endure no 
matter what the next few years develop. 

And thirdly, there is the ideological issue 
as to how Marxism and communism should 
be interpreted and applied. This is the one 
over which they quarrel publicly, but the 
first two factors are more important, and in 
the order listed. 

That was about as clear a picture of the 
situation as I encountered, and as I tried it 
out on others there was general assent. Yet 
everywhere I was cautioned, “Don't expect 
too much.” ‘There is just as much chance 
that the split will make the free world sit- 
uation more difficult instead of less so. 

Another man who has lived for many years 
in Hong Kong told me: 

“At first I thought it was a phony quarrel, 
just a bit of minor maneuvering, and I 
wasn't sure but what it was being done for 
deceptive purposes. Yet just when I ex- 
pected it would be patched up with some 
sort of love feast, out of nowhere came the 
most bitter exchanges yet between Khru- 
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shehev and Mao, almost beyond the point of 
return. 
A REAL DIVISION 

“The longer I live out here, the less cer- 
tain I am of anything they'll do. Despite 
any public making-up that may occur, the 
basic clash between two schools of commu- 
nism as to which will continue to exist cer- 
tainly has been dramatized. And we should 
never forget it.” 

At Singapore and all other stops, I heard 
varying opinions as to whether the other 
Communist or near-Communist nations of 
Asia would side with Peiping or Moscow in 
case of a showdown; countries, that is, such 
as Burma, Indonesia, and Mongolia. Except 
for North Korea and North Vietnam, most 
of them still give some public lipservice to 
Russia, because Russia can give them things 
they need. 

I found, however, that most of those who 
have lived longest in the Orient believe that 
if those nations had to make a choice—and 
they don’t want to—they probably would 
side with Peiking, for two reasons: 

First, they're Asiatic, and Mao’s revolution 
is more than just Communist. Underlying 
it is a philosophy of Asia for the Asians. It 
was even more a peasant uprising than was 
that in Russia. 


USING RUSSIA’S PLOY 


In the second place, there is a strange 
paradox. For years, in her efforts at inter- 
national subversion and infiltration, Russia 
has used the technique of representing the 
have-nots against the haves in the Western 
bloc nations. In the Orient, now, China is 
using the same technique in her power 
struggle with Moscow, only Russia repre- 
sents the haves and China the have-not 
countries. And it’s just as effective as what 
the West has had to contend with. 

All this points up the fact that when we 
believe we can make a deal with Russia on 
the Far East, it may be just a part of her 
devious strategy of deception. Russia may 
not be able to deliver any more, as she used 
to, now that China is prepared to ignore any 
Moscow decisions as not binding on her at 
all. 

The very least China would accept, ap- 
parently, is equal partnership in commu- 
nism with complete domination of Asia. 
But with the huge populations of the 
Orient which would fall into the Chinese 
orbit under such an arrangement, Khru- 
shchey probably is no more anxious to see 
this happen than he would be to see China 
become a nuclear power. 

Up to now, his ace in the hole in asserting 
world Communist leadership is that Russia 
is a nuclear power but little else. 


A SHIFTING LEADERSHIP 


Where is it all going to end? I can’t pre- 
tend to have brought home any specific an- 
swer, but I would point out one highly sig- 
nificant factor for the future: Not only in 
the Far East but in Europe as well there is 
a period of waiting and drifting now for one 
vital reason—the world leaders there are 
growing old. Mao is aging; Chiang Kai-shek, 
on Formosa, is nearing the end of his string. 
Khrushchey himself is no youngster and is 
showing the strain. In West Germany, 
Adenauer will step down next fall, and in 
France, De Gaulle has reached the age where 
more and more people are asking, “What 
next? And who next?” Elections are in the 
offing in Britain with some new faces likely 
to come on the scene. 

Of course, no one can predict, but I would 
suggest that barring the usual passing 
crises—and they’ll always be with us in both 
the East and West—not until the old leaders 
pass on will it become clear how world 
trends and currents are going to run in the 
years ahead. I came home from the Far 
East with the feeling that this is how it will 
be out there, too. 
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[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Apr. 14, 
1963] 


Can HOLD Orr CHINA DECISION—BUT EVENTU- 
ALLY THE UNITED STATES Must DEAL WITH 
Rep Graxr—No RECOGNITION NOW—Mosr 
OBSERVERS BELIEVE THERE WouLD BE NoTH- 
ING To GAIN AT PRESENT 

(By Roy A. Roberts) 

When you're there, you find yourself 
caught up in the spirit of the Orient where 
time means little or nothing and history 
means much, 

You come away from an entirely too 
brief look-see at the problems of the Bamboo 
Curtain and the massive Communist revolu- 
tion behind it—but you come away without 
a feeling of red-hot urgency. 

What’s happening there is something that 
will be going on for a long time to come. 
So the threat to world peace and to our own 
security is not for now, but in the long years 
ahead. How many years is anybody’s guess. 


STILL FAR BEHIND 


Today, the mighty giant of China with its 
700 or 800 million people—even they don’t 
know how many—is not industrialized. The 
Chinese are about where the Russians were 
three or four decades ago. The Chinese have 
a long way to go. 

But all you have to do is take a look at 
Japan to see what the Oriental mind can do 
when given the opportunity. In the span 
of a few years Japan has become one of the 
industrial powers, not only of the Orient, 
but of the entire world. 

True, the Japanese had several decades of 
industrial development, but look how fast 
they moved, given the time, money, and 
know-how. There is no reason in the world 
why the awakening giant of China, with its 
enormous population, can’t do as well. The 
Chinese already have shown their ability to 
be the traders and bankers of the East. 


ONLY A GUESS 


It took Russia 40 years todo the job. How 
long will it take China? It’s anybody’s 
guess. But you can see the probable chal- 
lenge to the Western world. The great move 
to industry away from a crude agricultural 
economy is under way. 

Coming away from a brief and entirely 
too sketchy look at what’s going on behind 
that Bamboo curtain, I find three questions 
are asked by nearly everyone. I wish I 
could give definite answers. I didn’t find 
them. But I can suggest some of the pos- 
sible answers from the thinking I picked up. 
The questions: 

1. When will China become a nuclear 
power? 

2. What are present conditions in China— 
as best known by constant observers? 

3. Should we or should we not recognize 
the most populous nation in the world and 
should we continue to oppose its member- 
ship in the United Nations? 


A GUARDED SECRET 


As to that first question, no one knows, 
and nearly everyone is trying to find out, 
how far along Chinese scientists are in crash- 
ing into the nuclear club. This is a most 
carefully guarded secret and some say that 
even the Russians don’t know. One thing 
is dead certain: Khrushchev is no more 
anxious to see Mao with the bomb than we 
are 


I asked over and over again the best judg- 
ment of those who might read the riddle 
of the bomb timetable. Some thought Red 
China might set off its first explosion within 
the year. But almost without exception 
they would add, “Don’t panic when this 
happens.” 

It would be a far cry, they explain, from 
that explosion to actually putting working 
missiles on an operational basis. Of course 
the Chinese can do it and we can’t dis- 
count the fact. But the industrial capacity 
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simply isn’t there for any quick transforma- 
tion from an ental explosion to an 
atomic arsenal. 


A JUNIOR MEMBER 


France, for instance, had its first explo- 
sion in February 1960. The French still are 
a long way even from junior membership 
in the nuclear club. And France is highly 
industrialized. You might as well make 
your own guess on Red China, but don’t 
panic. It’s coming, even though nobody on 
the outside knows when. 

All this brings up a nagging question. 
To date, all our negotiations over control 
have been with Russia although the British 
more or less have been on the sidelines. But 
if we are going to have any real global re- 
strictions on nuclear arms, some day Red 
China will have to be taken into considera- 
tion, whether we like it or not. That is 
one of the paradoxes in the world picture. 
Nearly everyone agrees that when China gets 
the bomb, the weapon will be in the hands 
of one of the most irresponsible powers, a 
great threat to peace. 

If the world is to have enforceable curbs 
on atomic weapons, some day those curbs 
will have to apply to China—or they will be 
worthless. 

NEWS LEAKS OUT 


Now to the second question on present 
conditions in China. You get most of the 
information from across the border. The 
Communist radio beats waves of informa- 
tion into Hong Kong, Tokyo, and other 
spots. What they say officially is no secret. 
It’s carefully monitored by many agents, 
Also, the press of Red China gets out in a 
steady flow. There is no effort to hold the 
newspapers in. This information is carefully 
studied. 

Frankly, it seems that the situation is 
almost the same as in those days along the 
Russian border after World War I when the 
Baltic States were the listening posts. 

You get a pretty fair and varied picture 
although the details aren’t always adequate 
or necessarily accurate. 


BETTER THAN IN PAST 


No one disputes that conditions in Red 
China, with its huge population, are some- 
what better than they were a year ago. 
That isn’t saying too much. An almost un- 
failing barometer of conditions is the influx 
of refugees into Hong Kong and the 
Portuguese crown colonies. When starvation 
is the only alternative, even the police and 
the army can't keep down the rush to get 
out. When the food supply is better, the 
tide of refugees slows down. But it never 
stops entirely. 

Statistically, I found from government 
people that, on the average, food production 
was up 20 percent this year. But that’s a 
rise from an almost impossible starvation 
level. I doubt whether folks here at home 
realize how close Red China was to being on 
the ropes for a year or so. We knew that 
conditions were bad, but just how bad came 
out only later. 

Some of the trouble was due to droughts, 
floods, and generally bad weather. But you 
learn now that much of the difficulty came 
from the collapse of the Central Government 
program of completely communizing farm 
production, and sacrificing everything for 
industry. 

A TURNAROUND 

So serious did the food crisis become that 
the great industrial push had to be stopped. 
Factories under construction were cut off 
short. Plants ready to go into production 
had to stand idle. The Government simply 
had to get back to food production and the 
major industrial effort is still suspended. 
Without wheat purchases from Canada and 
Australia, the central government might 
have had a hard time weathering the storm. 
But it did, 
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Perhaps it is significant that in various 
provinces farmers now are allowed to keep 
small plots and sell the produce. -This in- 
formation came from Chinese who had re- 
cently filtered out from behind the curtain. 
The free enterprise farming, plus better 
weather, has spurred production. 

But many of us probably have missed the 

ly significant event of those dark days 
‘of crop failures and starvation. That was 
the power struggle that set in between Rus- 
sia and China. Khrushchev withdrew his 
vitally important technicians and he choked 
off the flow of aid. No doubt that added 
great bitterness to the ideological quarrel 
between the two leaders of the Communist 
world. 

You heard in Hong Kong that Khrushchev 
was perfectly willing to see the Chinese re- 
gime go to pot rather than to face its chal- 
lenge of leadership in the world and particu- 
larly Asia. 

MADE THEM PAY 

The Russians also made the Chinese pay 
through the nose for the aid they got. This 
information comes secondhand, but it is 
much discussed on the perimeter of Red 
China. 

Summing up this point, you get the pic- 
ture that conditions could get better, but 
that already the regime is getting somewhat 
cocky again. It still isn’t strong enough to 
resume the massive drive toward industrial- 
ization. 

But in the meantime the Chinese aren't 
averse to military adventures anywhere that 
or fan the spirit of 


for anything big. 

Most observers say that while the Chinese 
people may not be happy, the regime is 
firmly entrenched and won't be upset. As 
for Chlang's invasion talk, it has propaganda 
value. 

But that's about all it amounts to. An- 
other food collapse could present a different 

ture. Food production is an internal 
problem that probably has kept Red China 
from far greater aggression. We can be ab- 
solutely sure that the ruthless program of 
the Government is to get what it wants, no 
matter what the cost. It’s a different picture 
from Moscow and the wily Mr. K. 


HARD TO ANSWER 


Now for the big question. Should we or 
shouldn't we recognize China—and what 
about acceptance by the U.N.? 

I'll be frank here. I had much more posi- 
tive views on the subject and thought I knew 
more about it than before I visited the 
Orient. I wish I were as positive in my 
thinking now as I was then. It's one thing 
to sit at long range. It’s another thing al- 
together to sit on the edge of that teeming, 
mysterious continent and try to give an- 
swers. 

Offhand, I found that most of those I 
talked to gave the opinion that nothing was 
to be gained at this time by recognition—and 
that possibly, there was something to lose. 

The same people also thought that U.N. 
membership and diplomatic recognition by 
the United States are inevitable—sometime. 
The veteran observers thought that these 
things would have to come after a gesture by 
Red China. Advances on our part would in- 
volve too much loss of face. After all, we 
have been their favorite whipping boys—the 
arch imperialists. 

One mistake probably has been the Ameri- 
can conception of what is constituted by dip- 
lomatic recognition. Certainly it doesn’t 
mean approval. But that is what it seems 
to the American people. You simply don’t 
condone sin—at least publicly. Yet this is 
not a realistic approach. 

- U.N. IS THE FOE 
The situation is complicated. For in- 


stance, it's not ourselves but the U.N. that is 
at war with China. Although the truce in 
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Korea has been in effect for years, the prob- 
lem for the U.N, is to take in a country 
that fictionally is still at war with the UN. 

China is insisting that we abandon Taiwan 
(Formosa) and Chiang. Of course that’s 
out of the question. Impossible and dicta- 
torial as Chiang may be at times, we can’t 
forget that several million Chinese followed 
him into exile. If we abandoned him the 
greatest blood bath the world has ever seen 
probably would follow. It would utterly de- 
stroy our position in the Far East. 

Also, many overlook the sea and air de- 
tense line we've drawn to contain commu- 
nism in the Pacific. It starts in Japan and 
runs through Okinawa, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines and ranges down to the two sturdy 
commonwealth nations, Australia and New 
Zealand. If we ever abandoned Formosa, the 
line would be disastrously pierced. Folks at 
home probably don't realize the extent of the 
enormous bases we've built up in the Pacific 
over the years. This is the line of contain- 
ment far from our own shores. 


WAIT AND SEE 


So there you have just a few of the prob- 
lems involved in recognition. When you find 
veteran and knowledgeable observers wary of 
such a move, certainly there seems to be no 
reason to hurry. Nor is any immediate 
change of policy called for. Maybe we'd bet- 
ter adopt the Chinese policy of letting things 
rock along for awhile. 

On one phase related directly to my own 
business, I reversed my thinking. I admit 
to getting up before newspaper meetings in 
the past and urging that U.S. newsmen be 
permitted to go to China. 

But when you get to the firing line of 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and Tokyo, you find 
that most of the news comes from sources 
outside the curtain. There are the radio 
monitoring, the publications and the people 
who have just left China. 

This is better than getting news spoonfed 
to you on the inside. Sure, we should go 
when there is freedom to move about, ask 
questions and get information. But the cor- 
respondents in China now seem to be com- 
pletely haltered. They get scooped every day 
by those on the outside. For the most part, 
in the Far East, you write what the gov- 
ernment wants or you get arrested or kicked 
out. 

ACTION SOMEDAY 


But someday, sometime—already we're 
getting this oriental sense of patience and 
time—we will have to take China into the 
family of nations even if it is still Red. We 
will have to work with them somehow: 

It won’t be too long until this nation of 
800 million is a nation of a billion people. 
You can't ignore them as if they don’t exist, 
whether you like it or not. 

As of today, I doubt whether we could get 
them to agree on anything—disarmament, 
trade or whatever. But someday they may 
recognize that their revolution—partly Com- 
munist, even more Asiatic—will have to be 
adapted to the existence of the rest of the 
world. 

Someday—-but when? 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star of Apr. 15, 
1963] 


Ear TO THREAT IN Honc Konc—Crown CoL- 
ONY IN ORIENT SERVES AS MAJOR LISTENING 
Post on Rep CHINA—A Crry or CoN- 
TRASTS—CLEAN AND WELL-GOVERNED, Ir Is 
ALMOST CHOKED WITH REFUGEES FROM 
CoMMUNISM 

(By Roy A. Roberts) 

Of all the places we visited in the South 
Pacific and the Orient, if I had to pick one 
to see again, it unquestionably would be 
Hong Kong. 

Some other spots were more beautiful, 
Bangkok for example. Compared with Bang- 
kok, with its huge temples, ageless shrines 
that are roots to the past, Hong Kong in 
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terms of the Orient is a new and upstart city 
with little or no tradition. 

I wasn’t prepared for all we found in Hong 
Kong—its charming setting, its beautiful 
harbor, the flood of lights running up the 
mountainside by night, the myriad of shops 
and fine business blocks, the really good 
hotels with their excellent meals, the friendly 
people—and the pitiable poverty of its ref- 
ugees. 

EAR TO RED CHINA 


But above all else Hong Kong today is the 
No, 1 listening post of the Orient, and that 
made it doubly fascinating to me. It’s the 
major link between Red China, the most 
populous nation on earth, and the rest of 
the world. 

The situation of this city is almost in- 
credible. Much has been said of West Berlin 
as an indefensible island in a sea of com- 
munism. 

Yet here is this tiny British crown colony, 
on the very edge of the land mass of Com- 
munist China, growing and expanding with 
the apparent acquiescence of the fiercely 
nationalistic Reds. From the city, you can 
drive out to the sealed-off border in less 
than an hour. 

The commies could take over Hong Kong 
in a matter of hours, and everyone knows it. 
Yet millions of dollars are being poured into 
this exposed city and the tide of investment 
is rising, not dropping. 

Obviously, the Reds don’t move in be- 
cause Hong Kong is more useful to them in 
its present status than it is even to the 
British and the West. It’s their gateway to 
the Far Pacific and the Western world. 

They need it as a trade, banking and ship- 
ping outlet. The Communists, loudly bel- 
ligerent over Formosa and such fly specks as 
Quemoy and Matsu, nevertheless are content 
to let the status quo continue, seemingly 
for an indefinite time, on Hong Kong. 

Even Khrushchev, in his recent bitter ex- 
change with Mao over Cuba, twitted them 
about the contradiction of their position, 
pointing out they have never made a move 
on Hong Kong. 

SEES A CONTINUANCE 


Certainly this situation will continue un- 
til Red China opens some other major ports 
and establishes contact elsewhere with the 
outside. 

In the meantime, hard-headed American 
businessmen, as well as British, are invest- 
ing millions of dollars in Hong Kong. Typi- 
cal is the Hilton chain, which will open a 
huge new hotel next month in a city where 
there are many fine hostelries already. 
Business and banking expansion continues 
at a feverish pace. 

Before the Communist revolution in 
China, Hong Kong was merely an outpost of 
British trade, distinguished by its fine har- 
bor and little else. The British have a knack 
for picking excellent seaports in this part 
of the world, Singapore on the Malayan 
peninsula, for example, and Suva in the Fiji 
islands, a crossroads of the Pacific. 

The deep-water harbor of Hong Kong, sur- 
rounded by mountains, is a breathtakingly 
dramatic spectacle for the arriving traveler. 
It is jammed with literally thousands of 
vessels, giant Pacific tourist liners, countless 
freighters from all over the world, a con- 
tinuous stream of ferry boats crossing from 
the island to the mainland and Chinese 
junks and sampans in uncounted thousands. 
For sheer interest, one could spend several 
days visiting this waterfront area alone. 

In the city itself, public buildings and the 
banks are located on the island, with most 
of the main hotels and shops over on the 
Kowloon peninsula. 

Hong Kong doesn’t have big department 
stores, such as those in Tokyo which rival 
our own, but so many thousands of small 
shops that one wonders how they all survive. 
Tailor shops by the hundreds are found all 
the way from the brand new sea terminal 
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to small, winding alleys. Jewelry shops offer 
jade and pearls, others have fine silks and 
art work. 

With the great influx of tourists, tailors, 
and dressmakers work almost around the 
clock. You can get a suit made, not in a 
week or 10 days, but within 48 hours. 

It is a shoppers’ paradise, built on cheap 
labor and small margins. Hong Kong mer- 
chants even undersold the Japanese on their 
historic specialty, pearls, to the point where 
the Japanese had to take off the tax to hold 
the trade. 

A shop with a small store front may have 
living quarters in the rear, where the family 
which operates it lives on slim rations, 
indeed. 

A word of advice to American husbands: 
Don't take your wife to Hong Kong unless 
you're prepared to loosen your bank roll. 


PROBLEM OF REFUGEES 


In this colony the British have done their 
usual competent job. It’s clean and well- 
governed, yet the British cannot cope with 
the seemingly endless flood of refugees from 
the interior of China. 

The streets of Hong Kong are packed with 
their teeming masses—an American woman 
who lives there remarked that she felt safer 
in the streets than she would in Washington 
or Chicago. 

For me, the people were the most inter- 
esting aspect. I like people, period. And I 
liked the Chinese especially. All through 
the Orient I found them friendly, intelligent, 
and appealing. 

Of course, I didn’t get behind the Bamboo 
Curtain, where 700 to 800 million of them 
have been subjected to a continuous brain- 
washing of hatred for the United States, to 
see what effect this is having. It certainly 
has had no effect outside of Red China. 

Hong Kong, obviously, has its problems. 
The one that would disturb me is the con- 
stant threat of Red China taking it over, but 
over there they act as if the present arrange- 
ment would go on forever. 

The gravest problem is that of absorbing, 
feeding and finding work for the many tens 
of thousands of refugees. Crown authorities 
try to hold them back, but it is like stopping 
the ocean tides. They slip in through every 
opening to join their relatives already in 
Hong Kong. 

In this city you see the same story found 
everywhere in the Orient: The sumptuous 
quarters above the harbor of the wealthy 
merchants, bankers, and traders have as 
neighbors hundreds of squatters’ huts built 
from tin oil cans and other scraps. 

The heart aches to see any human being 
living in such abject poverty; existing, noth- 
ing more. It’s a situation far beyond the 
capability of even this efficiently run crown 
colony. 

MAJOR NEWS POST 

For me, as a newspaperman, Hong Kong 
was especially interesting because of the news 
coverage there. Along with Tokyo and Singa- 
pore, it is a major world listening post for 
news. 

The press services—Associated Press and 
United Press International—the news mag- 
azines and broadcasting networks all are 
making tremendous outlays to keep the world 
and especially the United States informed 
of this awakening Orient and its problems. 

Out there you find real news veterans who 
have lived in the Far East for years. 

Years ago the British news service, Reu- 
ter’s, dominated this area, but today the 
American news services are doing the No. 1 
job. 

I was very proud of my profession, seeing 
how they are meeting the challenge of cov- 
ering this increasingly important world crisis 
spot. The costs are tremendous and the 
difficulties many. 

In Hong Kong, Tokyo, and Singapore the 
press enjoys the greatest freedom, but at the 
outposts, particularly in the new countries, 
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coverage is almost indescribably difficult. A 
reporter who writes anything which dis- 
pleases the government may be jailed or 
Kicked ‘out. The press services are busy 
constantly trying to get some staff member 
or some story released. 

Most of the services have their headquar- 
ters in Tokyo, but now even some individual 
newspapers maintain correspondents in Hong 
Kong, from where they can fly to trouble 
spots—and there is always trouble some- 
where. 

Having been in this business more than 
half a century, I would be remiss if I did 
not comment that the newsgatherers in the 
Orient by and large are doing a splendidly 
competent job, probably a better one than 
we at home are doing in publishing their 
efforts. News from the Orient, except in 
times of crisis, seldom rates high in reader 
esteem. 

DRIVE FOR EDUCATION 


One other aspect of Hong Kong—and one 
with a Kansas City angle—rates mention: 
The great surge for education, more inten- 
sive than here at home, as seen in the many 
colleges and universities. 

The Protestant missionaries, driven from 
Red China and forced to give up their schools 
there, are continuing their work here. 

Among these educators are Dr, Andrew T. 
Roy and his wife, who is a sister-in-law of 
Homer C. Wadsworth of the Kansas City 
Board of Education. The Chung Chi Col- 
lege where Dr. Roy is a department chair- 
man is a fascinating, people-to-people type 
of operation, training leaders from all over 
the Orient. 

After graduation, when they return to 
their various countries, they are about as 

ambassadors for American friendship as 
could be developed, and probably more effec- 
tive than foreign aid. 

The story of Hong Kong's problems and 
significance is almost endless. But its key 
role is that of a listening post pointing to- 
ward Red China from the free world. And 
it is a most interesting and comfortable 
spot in which to listen. 


From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Apr. 16, 
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Bic Impact BY SURGING JAPAN—THE VIGOROUS 
ISLAND NATION MATCHES WEST GERMANY IN 
Irs Comesack—Must Have US. Tres— 
ABSOLUTELY DEPENDENT ON TRADE, NATION 
LOOKS To Us FOR PROSPERITY 

(By Roy A. Roberts) 

The miracle story of the Orient is Japan. 
It’s all that and more—make no mistake 
about it. 

I'd never visited this fabulous, jampacked 
little island of 90 million people that soon 
will pass 100 million. So I had no back- 
ground for comparison with the past. 

But I had seen the comeback of West Ger- 
many—the great rebuilding of the Ruhr 
after the desolation of war. Now West Ger- 
many has one of the world’s most potent 
industrial complexes. That has been 
duplicated in Japan on the other side of the 
globe, perhaps over even greater obstacles. 
But there is so much similarity in the two 
comebacks that it strikes you in the face. 


VARIETY OF FACTORS 


Many factors contributed to the indus- 
trial recovery in Germany and Japan. But 
at the bottom, the basic causes were iden- 
tical. These were the determination of the 
people to come back through sheer, hard 
work without thoughts of hours or wages. 

West Germany saw much of its industry 
smashed in the war and the Russians dis- 
mantled a lot of what was left. But the 
Germans do have tremendous resources in 
coal, iron, and other raw material. Japan 
not only suffered comparable destruction, 
it never has had the natural resources. The 
Japanese have to ship in the materials, fab- 
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ricate them and sell them back to the world 
as finished products. 

You don’t need statistics to see this tre- 
mendous comeback. You see it and feel it 
from the minute you hit Japan at Kobe. 
You are aware of it every minute. It's almost 
unbelievable. 


GRIMY TOWNS THERE 


Except for the signs, and a bit of difference 
in the construction of homes, it not hard to 
imagine yourself in Pittsburgh, Pa., Gary, 
Ind., or Youngstown, Ohio, instead of the 
mysterious East. As you cross Japan on the 
magnificent electric railway system, most 
drab, gray and grimy steel towns look like 
the steel cities of America. You ride 
through cities of more than a million people. 

You've never heard of those cities, but 
there they are, pouring out smoke and steel 
and an amazing variety of manufactured 
products. From one end of the little island 
to the other you ride past miles of factories 
and shipyards. Even some of the ancient 
cities, like Kyoto, are thoroughly industrial- 
ized. The holy shrines are almost lost in the 
gray shadows of the factories. 

What we must never forget is that this is 
an oriental nation making this great leap 
back to industrial leadership. And while 
we know that Red China is several decades 
behind Japan, especially in education, and 
still basically agricultural, we’ve got to look 
into the future. China’s population is eight 
or nine times greater and it has immense 
natural resources. 

You've got to ask yourself: “How soon will 
China build into a great industrial power as 
did the Russian Communists?” That's why, 
for the long pull in the future, the next gen- 
eration will be worrying about China and the 
Far East. Europe is still pivotal today. But 
it seems inescapable that in the future Asia 
will be the danger. 


BETTER PRODUCTS NOW 


Don’t think that Japan’s industry turns 
out only shoddy, imitative goods. It’s true, 
they do a lot of copying and they aren't al- 
ways creative in manufacturing. But they 
turn out a lot of quality goods, too. Against 
the background of the recent past, the devel- 
opment is fantastic. More than 60 percent 
of Japanese industry was destroyed in the 
war and the residential ruin was even 
greater. 

Yet, today, their steel plants are more 
modern than ours. And along with the 
dime-store toys, they're turning out items 
like 100,000-ton tankers. 

So far they’ve been able to compete in 
most of the world markets. It’s the United 
States that is having the major difficulties. 
As Japan and Western Europe have come 
back, our excessive production costs have 
begun to hurt. This emphasizes that the 
American people haven't awakened to an 
overriding fact: We're living in a global 
economy, not a national one as we used to. 

PLACE OF BEAUTY 


Somehow, the average newcomer to Japan 
generally thinks in terms of cherry blossoms, 
geisha girls, and mystic shrines. They've 
got those, of course. 

The flowers were just beginning to bloom 
when we took our first look-see at Japan. 
And Mount Fuji remains one of the most 

ly beautiful sights in the world. 
We had real luck on that score. Usually that 
majestic mountain is shrouded in clouds. 
We hit it at a time of bright sunshine. It’s 
a rare, moving sight, and I looked at it by 
the hour from my hotel window at the foot of 
the mountain. 

There are some wonderful hotels in Japan. 
The Tokyo hotels rival those of New York 
and so do the big stores. The contrast is 
great between Hong Kong, a city of small 
shops, and Tokyo. The big tourist palaces 
are run efficiently. But for me, the Japanese 
food couldn't come close to the Chinese with 
its variety of flavors and ingredients. 
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For the tourist, there is much beauty from 
the past to see in Japan. Fujiyama, of 
course, heads the list, and there are the an- 
cient shrines. But right next to the temples, 
surprisingly, you find the rubble and de- 
bris of industry. And this brings us back to 
that dominating theme: You just can’t 
ignore the drive, hustle, and bustle of the 
Japanese people or their will to build a vast 
industrial nation. You can feel it in the air 
and you sense a nation in motion. 


A STABLE NATION 


As a people, the Japanese have never had 
it so good. There’s no question about that. 
Everybody I talked to said that the Govern- 
ment is stable and wouldn't swing left de- 
spite recurrent efforts of the Communists to 
stir up trouble. As long as the big industrial 
machine stays in high gear that stability 
should remain. 


Japan is absolutely dependent on world 
trade and especially trade with the United 
States of America. It’s strictly a matter of 
survival. Here in the United States, we 
could survive even a full-fiedged depression. 
But Japan wouldn't survive. For Japan, an 
American economic debacle would be 
ruinous. 

So you find the leaders of Japan keeping 
a very close eye on the state of the Ameri- 
can economy, the tribulations of the dollar 
and deficit spending. If we think of these 
as purely American problems, the Japanese 
don't. They probably watch our stock 
market closer than we do. 

There are some signs that the boom is be- 

to slow up. The Japanese pointed 
with pride to their annual growth rate which 
they say still exceeds that of the Germans. 
Maybe so. You can see an enormous volume 
of construction going on everywhere. A new 
subway system in Tokyo is in the works and 
it’s got the heart of the city torn up. Traf- 
fic is a mess, 

ON CREDIT BASIS 


You can sense, too, that a lot of this 
building is being done on credit. There is 
a close tie between government and industry 
with government helping a lot in the ad- 
vances. It’s a sort of state capitalism. 

These days the Japanese have to import 
20 percent of their foodstuffs just to main- 
tain a subsistence level. The figure used 
to be 5 percent. They've become the world’s 
greatest fishermen, way ahead of all other 
nations. They're fishing in the banks all 
over the world. It’s an example of the al- 
most frantic, continuous efforts to keep 
things in balance. 

Recently they cut shipping rates to keep 
the maritime fleet busy. They must scram- 
ble to preserve the balance of trade. And 
you wonder how long the pace can be main- 
tained and where it will end. Right now 
everything surges ahead. But you can’t help 
but feel that a real bust might be in the 
offing. 

The Japanese don’t agree. 

Politically, Japan seemed more stable than 
any place we visited. The paradox is that 
this great industrial giant of the Orient is 
not a military power. We wouldn’t let them 
rearm and now the people don’t want to. 
I asked again and again if there was senti- 
ment for rearmament and I nearly always 
got the same answer. There might be a few 
Stray politicians who would like an army to 
play with but the people wouldn’t stand 
for it. They would overthrow any govern- 
ment that tried to get into an arms race. 

FOR SINGLE GOAL 

For years the Japanese people almost 
starved under a tremendous tax burden. 
They sacrificed and dedicated their lives for 
the military might of the war lords. Their 
gamble failed for overlordship of the Pa- 
cific. They gambled with their attack on 
us and lost the game. 

Now the people like this idea of money 
being poured into the civilian economy in- 
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stead of the military. That may be an 
oversimplification, but as a people, the 
Japanese have had it so much better since 
the war. It could be political suicide for 
leaders to drive for a change and rearm. 
This isn't my judgment but opinion I picked 
up in a good many talks around Tokyo. It 
may be a more Western attitude replacing, 
in part, the fatalistic, oriental approach to 
life. 

As a matter of fact, you continually sensed 
the turn to the occidental world in Japan. 
You saw it in the clothes, the sports, the 
night clubs and the industrial technique. 

Even the kimonos now are mostly reserved 
for ceremony. For example, I happened to 
stop at commencement exercises for a junior 
college. All the girls wore beautiful ki- 
monos. But it turned out that most of 
these had been rented for the occasion. 
Nearly all the parents were in Western 
clothes. 

SOME EXCEPTIONS 


They have copied the West in so many 
things. I did, however, run into a taxi 
driver who refused a tip. That was an atti- 
tude he never picked up from either America 
or Europe. But it is indication of the res- 
toration of Japanese pride and faith in their 
destiny after the sheer despair of crushing 
military defeat. 

The bustle of people is perpetual. Every- 
day Japan looks like Broadway when the 
theaters let out or a big stadium after the 
game. You wonder how this small island 
can support them all. 

There are colleges and schools everywhere. 
You couldn't turn around without bumping 
into a swarm of students. Japan is empha- 
sizing education and that might be part of 
the answer to industrial success. We hap- 
pened to be there during a school vacation 
and the uniformed youngsters were out by 
the tens of thousands—many of them on 
tours like us and most of them taking pic- 
tures. 

If you think the Americans are camera 
fiends, you should see the Japanese. It 
seemed like everyone in Japan was snapping 
shutters. When I got off the boat, toting 
& long cigar in a holder, four or five amateur 
photographers materialized and started 
snapping pictures. Not many people smoke 
in Japan and fewer still smoke big cigars. 
This was a photographic opportunity they 
couldn't resist. When I got rid of the cigar 
they melted away. 

BIGGEST IN WORLD 

Naturally I was interested in my own pro- 
fession and in Tokyo I visited Asahi Shum- 
bun, their top newspaper with the biggest 
circulation of any in the world—some 6 mil- 
lion. I found that they had a huge plant— 
in some respects more advanced than any 
in America. 

What a contrast it was to the paper I vis- 
ited in Bangkok. There, they had a flatbed 
press and dozens of women sitting around 
folding papers—the most primitive mailroom 
I've ever seen. That wasn’t the case in 
Japan. The big Tokyo paper was the most 
modern operation you can imagine. It typi- 
fied what you found in almost every line of 
manufacturing. 

In Tokyo they told you that the United 
States should give more concern to buying 
Japanese products and no thought at all 
about keeping their products out. They 
need the trade. This was their big worry. 
They said again and again that Japan was 
one of our biggest customers and that they 
couldn’t buy from us unless we buy from 
them. 

Naturally they’re keeping an eye on Red 
China. But I didn’t find the concern on that 
subject that we exhibit. And this is 
even though the giant of Red China is only 
miles away across the East China Sea and 
Japan is unarmed. 
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NO TRADE DEALS 


Not long ago we got excited in the States 
because Japan sent a trade mission to China. 
They signed a lot of big contracts. What 
came of it? Absolutely nothing. China 
wanted credit and Japan is working that 
same side of the street. The deal fell 
through. 

An eventual reconciliation between Korea 
and Japan could help, because Korea has a 
surplus of food. But the Koreans despise the 
Japanese. The feeling is not unlike the old 
Trish hostility toward England. 

Don't get the idea that Japan is sitting 
there defenseless and helpless. She isn’t. 
We have forbidden her to have an army and 
navy, so we've had to establish great defense 
bases of our own. We shield Japan and we 
pay the bill. 

As I said before, the great bulk of the 
people don’t mind. They are quite happy to 
have the government invest their taxes in 
the domestic economy. And of course there 
are the terrible memories of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Any mention of the atomic 
bomb is almost as shocking to the Japanese 
as irreverence toward the Emperor. He still 
is the symbol of authority, by the way. 

I came to Japan with the feeling that I 
wouldn’t care much for the people. I'd 
never quite gotten over Pearl Harbor. But 
their polite little bows, courtesy and charm- 
ing manners won me over. Of course, I 
guess I like all people everywhere. 

I believe the Japanese have feelings of 
real good will toward the United States. 
It’s my guess that beneath those occidental 
shirts their Oriental hearts are beating with 
genuine friendship for us. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Apr. 17, 
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STRONG TIES IN Far-Orr LANDS—KINSHIP OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Is REASSURING 
TO AMERICANS—SHOW A ZEST FOR LIFE— 
PEOPLE, PROUD OF THER ACHIEVEMENTS, 
FIND SATISFACTION IN SPORTS 

(By Roy A. Roberts) 

Somehow it was like meeting up with kin- 
folk when, after several weeks of cruising 
among the balmy, carefree Pacific islands we 
finally arrived in New Zealand and Austra- 
lia—way down under. 

These are not ancient countries but young 
ones, younger even than we are. Sturdy, 
self-reliant and confident of the destiny 
which lies ahead rather than behind them, 
they stand as isolated but dependable bas- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon civilization. You 
understand them, and feel a tug of warm 
kinship in your heart, 


HAVE COMMON ORIGINS 


This only points up our worst problem in 
dealing with the teeming millions of the 
Orient. The roots of Australia and New Zea- 
land go back to Britain; our own origins go 
back not only to Britain but to all of Europe. 
But we have no such link to the Orient. 

It is idle to believe that we can ever fully 
understand the Oriental mind, with its com- 
plex thinking, religions and philosophies, 
or that they can completely understand us 
and get a true of America. As the 
Orient, with its huge populations, grows into 
@ more controlling power position in the 
world, this problem of understanding will be 
our worst hurdle. 

As a people, we were woefully ignorant of 
Europe as recently as just before World War 
I. But ties of bloodlines, religion and ethnic 
sameness made for early understanding. Our 
ties with the Orient must be built from the 
ground up. 

DRAWING US CLOSER 


Distance is another limitation. You can- 
not realize what a tremendous expanse the 
Pacific Ocean is, in distance and time, until 
you cross it on a ship. Yet the Orient need 
not be remote forever. Jet air travel has 
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knit the world much closer, and when rocket 
travel eventually comes—as it will—spans 
between nations will become even narrower. 

Even then, however, the bulk of the com- 
merce between the Orient and the Western 
World will continue to move by sea. Admiral 
Mahon, the old prophet of seapower, is not 
obsolete in the vast area of the Pacific. 

When I went on this trip I had no 
thought of inquiry or reporting; I went for 
a vacation and to get away. But, like the old 
firehorse, after getting through the tourism 
part of the trip and starting to bump into 
the fascinating problems of the Orient, it 
was just natural to start sticking my nose 
into finding out what was going on. 

You couldn't find a better spot than the 
South Pacific to just sit and watch life go by. 
Most of those islands are out of this world 
and its troubles. If you want the simple life 
and little to worry about—taxes, deficit 
spending, Khrushchev, Mao, even Kennedy, 
nothing more serious than whether a coconut 
will drop on your head—this is the place. 

SPOTS OF BEAUTY 

Some of the islands are lovely, with the 
simple existence and the native dances. Ta- 
hiti was a disappointment, unless you want 
to join the beachcombers. Yet only 12 
miles away, Moorea is exquisite and charm- 
ing, one of the most breathtaking views of 
natural beauty anywhere. 

Another lovely spot was Milford Sound, 
in southern New Zealand, a Norwegian-type 
fiord complete with glaciers and waterfalls. 
A little place in the Cook Islands, Rarotonga, 
was delightful because it was so primitive 
and the people so friendly. That and Bali, 
with its temples and quaint people, stand 
out in memory. 

But when you pull into Auckland, New 
Zealand's busy port, you're back in the world 
streams with a bang. New Zealand is 
amazing, with just about everything in the 
way of scenery jamjacked into those two 
small islands. 

PASTURES PREDOMINATE 

Just average-sized cities, the largest about 
400,000, but what a countryside. You can 
drive through miles and miles of rolling, pas- 
toral landscapes, like a great park. Sheep 
by the millions—just thinking about them, 
let alone counting, would put you to sleep. 
And thousands of cattle, mostly Jerseys, 
New Zealand’s economy is primarily agricul- 
tural, 90 to 95 percent of it, and what a 
job they do of it. 

The view reminds you of the British Mid- 
lands, or the Pennsylvania Dutch farms, 
everything tidy. Something is missing, how- 
ever—barns. The climate is such that live- 
stock can be left outdoors the year round. 

The farmers there have introduced the 
best blood lines into their livestock, and 
treated the soils with chemicals so the land 
can support twice or three times as many 
sheep. That farmland is not cheap, some 
of it has been in the same family for gen- 
erations. 

Seeing how dependent New Zealand is on 
agriculture, you realize just one of Prime 
Minister Macmillan's problems in trying to 
get Britain into the Common Market. He 
could ruin New Zealand and the Common- 
wealth with one misstep. 

SOMETHING FOR ALL 

The variety of the scenery is almost in- 
credible: Strange regioms of geysers and 
thermal springs, mountains, caves, glaciers, 
sandy beaches, great forests—largely built 
up with pine trees brought from California— 
and incomparable fishing lakes, Many on 
our tour took a day off to whip a line at 
those fabulous trout, 

The people of New Zealand are delight- 
ful—independent and individualistic—and 
their newspapers reflect it. This is virtually 
the last bulwark of independent papers; 
each city has its own distinctive, locally 
owned paper, mo chain publications, some- 
thing almost unheard of in the world today. 
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Just a few hours away by jet but more 
than 2 days on a ship lies Australia, New 
Zealand’s big brother—only they don’t so 
regard each other, but rather with mutual, 
friendly independence, 

Australia is another story entirely. It has 
its giant sheep ranches, or stations, but they 
also are doing a pretty good job of indus- 
trializing. Sydney, the largest city, has a 
magnificent harbor and scenery, and has 
been called the San Francisco of Australia. 


ACROSS BY AIR 


You must think of this country as being 
as large as the United States—minus Alaska, 
of course. When we left the tour, we had 
to fly 14 hours across it to reboard the ship 
at another port. You get the feel of a young 
nation, with most of its life story still ahead. 

Sheep, wheat, and dairying are basic to 
the economy, but the volume of industry 
surprises the visitor. General Motors, for 
example, builds many of the cars for the 
Orient there and has become so large that 
even in Australia, where they welcome out- 
side capital, they are beginning to wonder 
about the sheer size of General Motors. 
Chrysler, and Ford are there too. Mining 
and production of electricity—and Australia 
needs more power—are other key industries. 
Production costs are high. 

As every schoolboy knows, most of Aus- 
tralia’s development and population lle in a 
narrow fringe along the seacoast, with most 
of the interior a vast desert. By conserving 
their water resources, they are making good 
headway pushing the productive belt inland, 
but it is a slow and expensive process. 

GO IN FOR SPORTS 

You soon understand why this little coun- 
try, with only about 10 million people, wins 
so many world tennis prizes, sw 
championships and international cricket 
matches. Australians are tall and strong 
from thelr outdoor life—like Californians— 
and they love sports. 

At the beaches you see the colorful vol- 
unteer lifesaving clubs, and for the children, 
learning to swim is as compulsory as taking 
arithmetic in school. Melbourne has a sta- 
dium that seats 120,000, larger than any of 
ours, and it is filled frequently. The race 
tracks are t, and racing news 
and odds on the horses are features in the 
papers. 

The Australians, and the New Zealanders, 
are pretty well satisfied with the life they 
lead and wouldn't swap it for that of any 
other country—including the United States. 

Despite their nation’s relatively brief ex- 
istence, they are very patriotic, and you see 
many memorials to World War I and II, the 
biggest events in their history, Canberra, the 
new capital started some years ago and still 
building between the rival cites of Sydney 
and Melbourne, has the finest war memorial 
to be seen anywhere, 

CITY OF BEAUTY 

Melbourne is one of the most livable cities 
to be found, with its wide streets, beautiful 
buildings and landscape plantings, all capped 
by two great universities. 

Australia is much more a welfare state 
than we are, and they like it. Yet the pri- 
vate-investment, profit motive is still in the 
picture. Tremendous amounts of American 
money—and much British—are pouring into 
their business life. The cities are modern 
and the transportation good, especially the 
air service which is essential in such a coun- 
try. 

Over the years, a system of industrial 
courts, which practicaly amounts to compul- 
sory arbitration, has been built up. Both 
labor and management gripe a lot about it 
but neither would do away with it. The 
system hasn't worked perfectly, by any 
means, but major strikes are almost un- 
heard of. 
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Australian labor, once violently leftist has 
become conservative because of the pressure 
of world communism—they certainly don't 
want to get into that category. For the most 
part, the country enjoys industrial peace, in 
sharp contrast to our recent needless strikes 
in the States, in which both sides as well 
as the public lost. 

I frankly don’t know if the Australian sys- 
tem would work in our country; I doubt it. 
We will just have to find our own remedy. 


ALL FOR IT 


I was interested also in their medical aid 
program, on which the doctors and everyone 
over there go along. It was not thrust on 
them but developed gradually. Patients are 
free to choose their own doctor and hospital 
in this state medicare plan. 

Curiously, in Australia we were asked not 
so much about business, Wall Street or for- 
eign policy as we were asked why all the 
fuss over medicare. You could explain that 
the American people are prepared to provide 
care for the aged but there is a wide diver- 
gence on how, yet they just couldn't see why 
there would be any debate. Australians ac- 
cept the welfare state and just wonder why 
everyone else doesn't have it. 

There is, of course, a catch to this ap- 
parent paradise—as always. You pay for 
everything you get, and their taxes would be 
considered staggering over here. Still the 
workers have become accustomed to paying 
out big amounts for various phases of se- 
curity. 

HAVE TIGHT CONTROLS 

The handling of the immigration and ra- 
cial problem in Australia and New Zealand is 
intriguing. Both set out to be Anglo-Saxon 
outposts with immigration strictly limited, 
yet over the years that policy has been re- 
laxed because they needed people. They 
don’t lay down sharp regulations which 
could become offensive and cause trouble. 
Both nations are essentially homogeneous. 

Immigration bodies decide who can be 
admitted as a permanent citizen, and this 
may extend even to oriental students study- 
ing in their universities. But one sees few 
orientals or Negroes in either nation. 

As much as Australia wants to expand, 
they limit immigration to what can be 
absorbed without undue burden on their 
job market, schools, and the like, hence the 
slow growth rate. They will take anyone 
who can contribute to their economy or 
culture, and they advertise widely those 
trades in which people are needed. 

I doubt such a system would work in our 
melting pot Nation, but it does there, and 
with a minimum of friction. And they 
can’t understand all the racial troubles in 
South Africa. 

CLOSER TO IT 


The overwhelming problem for Australia 
and New Zealand is the rising tide of 
nationalism in the oriental countries north 
of them. If all this ferment threatens world 
peace in the future, think what it means 
for these two isolated centers of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization down under. 

The recent settlement by which the Dutch 
simply had to hand over Western New 
Guinea to Indonesia brings the Indonesians 
right up to the Australian mandate over the 
rest of the island, and a clash may be ex- 
pected. It is a thinly populated and hard 
to defend territory. 

The Australians are keeping up their arm- 
aments, especially their splendid air force. 
They were buying some French jets while 
we were there. And they are maintaining 
their ties with the motherland, as shown by 
the recent visit of Queen Elizabeth. Their 
bonds with the Commonwealth are strong, 
yet they remain fiercely independent— 
neither Britain nor the United States could 
tell them what to do and get very far. 

They appreciate that the British navy and 
American nuclear might up to now have 
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contained the march of communism. And 
we won't let them down; it wouldn't be to 
our interest to do so. In Australia and New 
Zealand, you seldom hear them speak of 
this rising tide of racism to the north, You 
get the feeling that here is a people confi- 
dent of their strength and future, looking 
ahead to their destiny unafraid. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Apr. 18, 
1963] 

HOLDING ACTION IN THE OrRIENT—UNITED 
STATES Can Expect Few REAL SUCCESSES 
AGAINST COMMUNISM IN Far East—A MYR- 
IAD OF PROBLEMS—OVERSHADOWING ALL 
OTHERS Is THE Economic Distress FOUND 
EVERYWHERE 

(By Roy A. Roberts) 

Still unwritten and unresolved is the 
answer to an all-important question: Are 
we winning or losing the battle with com- 
munism for the Far East? 

Obviously, we definitely are on the defen- 
sive. Possibly too much so. 

Yet by the very nature of the situation, 
defense is the only realistic posture for the 
free world. The basic elements of the prob- 


lem dictate a policy of containment. It’s a 
holding action. 
AT LOW POINT 
In Asia, the tide ebbs and flows. Some- 


times we appear to be making headway. 
Then success runs out. When I made my 
first odyssey to the Far East our fortunes 
definitely were at low tide. 

Time was too limited on my trip to gather 
up many pieces of the picture puzzle. You 
can’t make solid judgments on the basis of 
a visit that was all too sketchy. 

But my impression was that our position 
in Asia adds up to a series of plus and minus 
factors—and right now the minus sign pre- 
dominates. By no means is the situation 
hopeless. It isn’t a debacle. But as the 
Communists peck away, first at this spot, 
then at another, we're losing ground, not 


Yet I came back home thankful that it 
wasn’t worse. 

In military terms you call it logistics—the 
problems of supply complicated by time and 
distance. The Orient is mighty far away, 
thousands upon thousands of miles from 
home base. You can consider this problem 
of distance from the viewpoint of the other 
side. Mr. Khrushchev, for instance, quickly 
retreated from the confrontation in Cuba. 
He knew that the logistical factors were 
overwhelmingly against him for a showdown 
in the Caribbean. 

RED CHINA SPHERE 

Yet we are trying to contain communism 
in the distant Far East. And although that 
strategic area may be thousands of miles 
from Moscow, it’s right in the back yard of 
Red China, a more ruthless, uncompromising 
and even tougher foe than the Kremlin. 

Another fact that we mustn’t forget is 
this, and it’s an overriding fact: Every- 
where—in Indonesia, Thailand, China, all 

the Pacific—we are dealing, not with 
millions, but hundreds of millions of people. 
The sheer mass of humanity is almost over- 


Moreover, the bulk of these people are just 
existing on the razor-edge of subsistence. 
Their great concern is not freedom or even 
ideologies. They just want enough food to 
stay alive. It’s a naked matter of physical 
survival. The following observations are 
minor points, but they serve to illustrate: 
We saw practically no elderly people in the 
Orient. 

You didn’t pay much attention to this at 
first. But gradually it dawned on you: In 
Asia they don’t have much of a problem of 
medical care for the aged simply because so 
few survive beyond the middle years. They 
just don’t live very long. The life span is 
amazingly short. 
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Another thing. You see very few fat peo- 
ple in the Far East. There are exceptions, of 
course, but they are rare. There isn’t enough 
food to go around. What there is generally 
consists of rice sweetened with a bit of fruit 
and fish. The national pastime of Ameri- 
cans is to go on diets, exercise and lose 
weight. In Asia they spend their waking 
moments trying to find enough to eat. 


ON TINY PLOTS 


You watch the patient peasants toiling in 
their tiny rice paddies and wonder what kind 
of approach you can make to those masses. 
The little rice plots that represent food for 
generations of a single family wouldn't be 
good enough for a flower garden over here. 
How can we find a common ground for com- 
munication, let alone understanding? Those 
peasants don’t envy the American working- 
man with his home and car. They can’t even 
imagine such an existence. And there are 
million upon million of them. 

What a fertile field they are for the Com- 
munists to till. And what a difficult problem 
they are for us to reach. Then you can add 
the centuries of racial pride“ Asia for the 
Asiatics’—with thoughts of imperialism 
mixed up in simple minds. The difficulties 
are multiplied over and over. 

Yet there can be absolutely no doubt that 
these hundreds of millions in the Orient are 
stirring. 

Still another major and very basic element 
is the fact that many of these are new na- 
tions. There is no political entity, large or 
small, quite so truculent, belligerent or diffi- 
cult as a new nation. As we'd say out on 
a Kansas farm, They're feeling their oats.” 
That's what is happening in the Orient. 

JUST CAN’T PRODUCE 

Independence, and throwing off the hated, 
so-called colonialism, sound wonderful in 
theory. But independence doesn’t produce 
food. It doesn’t necessarily make for wise 
government. It doesn’t even mean that the 
masses are better off than they were before. 
The new Asian nations all want to take the 
quick short route to utopia without facing 
up to the fact that it’s not a pathway strewn 
with roses, breadfruit or even coconuts. 

Generally, it’s sad but true: The newer the 
country and the more it desperately needs to 
build a stable economy, the greater the em- 
phasis on arms and military trappings. You 
see gold braid and military toys everywhere. 

One thing is certain. They may have 
thrown off their old masters, but they are 
quick to get a new bureaucracy and a new set 
of overlords. True, the new rulers may be 
their own. But they can be just as oppres- 
sive as the old, and sometimes they aren't as 
intelligent. 

You can’t deny that the masses of the East 
have been gouged and oppressed through the 
centuries by the foreign devils and by their 
own. But neither can anyone expect the 
bonds of the past to be snapped overnight 
and the new world to appear as if by magic. 


SOME WERE GOOD 


For that matter, I came home feeling that 
we have made too much a fetish of the word 
“colonialism.” There have been brands of 
colonialism that actually benefited the 
masses at one time or another. And there 
has been the other kind that exploited and 
degraded them. Now we are paying for the 
bad kind in terms of latent distrust by mil- 
lions in Asia. 

The above observations on colonialism may 
be heresy and I certainly don’t mean to im- 
ply that the aspirations of nationalism are 
bad or that all the new leaders are without 
ideals. Everywhere you heard of the great 
stress on education. That’s fine, and there is 
a tremendous emphasis on it. 

But with the exception of Japan, educa- 
tion hasn't trickled down to the teeming 
masses. I’m afraid it will be a long time be- 
fore the schools can produce the educated 
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classes that a broad industrial society de- 
mands. In the meantime, education at home 
and abroad is producing an elite that will be 
the leaders of tomorrow. These are the ones 
we should try to befriend and influence now. 

It’s easy to sit here at home and develop 
various themes on what ought to be done to 
save Asia. It’s another thing entirely to 
come face to face with the stark reality of the 
other side of the world and realize how little 
you know about it. 

For instance, it has been said, and I have 
agreed, that the U.N. ought to put new 
nations on probation for a few years before 
granting membership. Sort of let them get 
out of the tribal stage before they get a vote. 

I advanced this theory at a dinner in 
Bangkok to a government official who had 
spent much time in the Orient. He shrugged 
his shoulders and said: “How long a period 
of probation do you have in mind? Thirty 
years? Forty years? Or maybe 50, 60, or 70 
years?” 

His point was plain. Obviously it would 
be better to take the new countries into the 
family of nations and try to work with them 
than to let them stay outside and go their 
own ways. In short, there is no quick trip 
to effective self-government. I imagine 
what is true in Asia is magnified in Africa. 
This is the background you must understand 
to talk of dealing with communism in the 
Orient. 

VITAL TO POLICY 


Take Indonesia as a classic example. 
Vietnam is vital to our prestige and contain- 
ment policy in the Far East. In fact, ob- 
servers told me that if we lose there we 
might as well pack up and go home. Yet 
for the long future, Indonesia is certainly as 
important and possibly much more explosive. 

Indonesia ought to be the garden spot of 
southeast Asia. It has everything to make 
it a great nation. It is a rich country of more 
than 100 million right now. It has oil, min- 
erals and the usual products of the tropics. 
Its soil is fertile and it should be a great 
reservoir of surplus food. In natural re- 
sources you might have to rate it third be- 
hind the United States and Russia in the 
entire world. Yet with all its blessings, this 
new nation isn’t writing a very happy 
record. 

From Singapore to Tokyo, a great many 
informed observers believe that Indonesia is 
headed for an awful blow-up. Already 
there have been more attempts on Sukarno's 
life than on De Gaulle’s 

From friendly sources I heard Sukarno 
described as the Wendell Willkie of the 
Orient—whatever that may mean. From 
others I heard that he was a sensuous play- 
boy and exploiter of his people—and at the 
same time, one of the most dangerous and 
wily politicians in Asia. 

Frankly, I don’t know enough about him 
to reach a judgment. I did see one of his 
magnificent palaces in Bali. On the basis 
of that luxurious building, I would say that 
while he may sympathize with the masses, 
he certainly does live well. 


PLACE OF BEAUTY 


Bali, by the way, is a picture book island 
that lives up fully to tourist expectations. It 
is beautiful. But even there the poverty of 
the masses is a jarring note. And it is one 
of Sukarno’s showplaces, 

We've poured hundreds of millions into 
Indonesia to keep it from going Communist. 
Yet Sukarno continues to throw his weight 
around against the West—the United States, 
the Dutch, and now, against the proposed 
Maylasia Federation that could be a member 
of the British Commonwealth. 

The Russians, too, have hauled rubles and 
aid, including weapons, to Sukarno. Their 
contributions amount to only slightly less 
than ours. It's no secret that Indonesia is a 
spot where the United States is coldly re- 
viewing its aid policy. The Russians, in turn, 
aren't too happy with what they've gotten 
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for their investment. Currently, the native 
Communists are demanding more representa- 
tion in the government. 

Again and again the situation in Indonesia 
has stopped just short of the exploding point. 
But the volcano hasn’t gone up yet. Some 
think a push from the right by the army 
might succeed. Others think a Communist 
shove from the left might swing the country 
in that direction. 

As adroit as Sukarno has been playing one 
off against the other, you suspect that he 
can't go on indefinitely. Some observers 
believe the country might wind up with a 
sort of Tito-brand communism—not under 
Moscow or Peiping, and certainly not under 
us. Yet the situation goes on. 


HAS STRICT CURBS 


As I said Indonesia ought to be the rice 
bowl of the East, but food is a problem. 
When we were there, for instance, we ran 
into the strict regulation of exchange. 
Everybody was warned not to take dollars or 
travelers checks ashore. You found the peo- 
ple ready to pay anything for goods—a shirt, 
even a lipstick. The official rate of exchange 
was 178 Indonesian units for a dollar. We 
found that the crew members, who ignored 
the warnings, were getting from 500 to 600. 
And at Singapore, we were told that the 
actual rate was about 1,500 to the dollar. 
That's a measure of the runaway inflation in 
Indonesia. Generally, it’s a sure sign of 
blowup. 

If Indonesia should swing violently to the 
extreme left—and it might—that would be a 
definite, positive loss, because it would sever 
our line to Australia and New Zealand, if 
nothing else. 

So this potentially rich, powerful nation 
is a dangerous question mark. I'm afraid 
that its leaning toward Communist China is 
too obvious to be denied. 

Burma, too, is full of unrest. In fact, 
you could hardly find a place in southeast 
Asia that wasn’t in trouble now or facing 
tremendous difficulties. 


CLAIMS ARE VARIED 


I didn’t get to South Vietnam, so I 
wouldn't attempt to discuss it in detail. But 
apparently it’s a touch-and-go battle. From 
the outside I heard that our claims of prog- 
ress are too optimistic and that our reports 
of failure are exaggerated. The final answer 
isn’t written yet. 

On the constructive side you can look at 
the very important effort to bring the Malay 
peninsula, Sarawak and North Borneo into 
existence as Malaysia and a Commonwealth 
nation under British tutelage. Sukarno is 
rattling the sword and making threats at the 
prospect. 

But if the development does go through 
it would represent a very positive gain. Cer- 
tainly Singapore and the peninsula are key 
crossroads of the Orient. Singapore is 85 
percent Chinese and all of Malaysia about 50 
percent. But unlike Indonesia, where the 
departed Dutch left a vacuum in know-how 
and technology, Malay is working closely 
with the British. It still is a 
prosperous spot, better off than most places 
in the Orient. 

NOT VERY SMOOTH 


In all these countries it was obvious that 
a gradual transition from the old colonial 
status to independence would have been 
beneficial. But that simply didn’t happen 
in the great onrush of nationalism. In 
Singapore harbor you can see 60 or 70 
abandoned freighters, just hulks and mostly 
Dutch, These ships used to carry most of the 
coastal cargo for Indonesia. 

Thailand is a contrast. With its beautiful 
city of Bangkok it seemed to have a par- 
ticular flavor of the Orient all its own. 
Certainly it seemed more tranquil and stable 
than other nations we visited. Unques- 
tionably it is prosperous. We've done a good 
job there. 
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Without doubt, Thailand would like to 
cling to the West. But the constant pressure 
and pecking away by the Communists could 
bring battle to that peaceful land. Again, 
I'd say that Thailand—and Bangkok with 
its temples—is a tourist must. It’s hot but 
colorful, romantic and with good food and 
hotels, 

You'd have to catalog and assess each 
country separately—and there are a lot of 
new countries now in the wake of rising 
nationalism. Curiously, to me, India doesn’t 
seem to be much of a factor. And this, 
despite her rank as the second most populous 
nation in the world and one of the great 
landmasses of the continent. 

As a people and a nation, the Orientals 
seem to regard India as entirely apart from 
the rest. Because of that, I doubt that 
India ever could lead Asia. India is land 
and culture to itself. 


CHINA THEIR FRIEND 


The United States has placed its bets on 
India to demonstrate that freedom and a 
democratic system can bring better living 
standards than the Communist dictatorship 
of China. But until you're there, you don’t 
realize that the kinship of southeast Asia is 
directed toward China, not India. To my in- 
tense surprise, I found strong anti-Commu- 
nists who were somewhat delighted when 
Mao gave Nehru his comeuppance in the 
border invasion. 

Everywhere you heard that we'd done a 
real job in making Formosa a showplace eco- 
nomically and in education. But we haven't 
gotten very far in spreading concepts of lib- 
erty in Formosa. Old Chiang is a dictator 
and probably will be as long as he lives. 

We were told that South Vietnam and 
North Vietnam together would make a strong 
nation but that political division makes this 
impossible. By the same token, North and 
South Korea could make it if they were 
joined. In the meantime, South Korea will 
have to be supported. Right now, we're the 
ones who have to do the supporting. The 
job will go on for years. 


HARD TO COMPREHEND 


And so it went, Asia is complex, almost un- 
fathomable. The economic distress, the dif- 
ferences of religion, the exploitation of the 
people, the caste these are the 
problems not of years but of centuries. On 
top of these are piled the growing pains of 
the new nations. 

And always there is that massive fact of 
enormous population, symbolized by the 
potential power of those 800 million people 
behind the Bamboo Curtain. And counting 
those on the outside, we're talking in terms 
of more than a billion human beings. 

When you view all these imponderables 
and consider the ramifications in each coun- 
try, you come home, not wondering why we 
are on the defensive, but how we’ve done as 
well as we have. 

The problems of Asia are with us now and 
for the long pull ahead. They are ancient 
problems. The West will be living with them 
for decades, if not centuries. And the West, 
itself, will be ancient before they are re- 
solved. 

That’s for certain. 


{From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Apr. 19, 
1963) 


Can FIND Prive IN US. Recorp—HAWAr AND 
PHILIPPINES ARE BRIGHT SPOTS IN NATION’S 
FOREIGN POLICY—IMPACT ON FAR East— 
Bur BIGGEST AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION Is 
CONTINUATION OF STABLE ECONOMY 

(By Roy A. Roberts) 

As our odyssey to the Orient ends, a little 
flag waving may be pardonable. I came 
home deeply proud of my country and the 
leadership it is offering in these years of 
swift change and a new look in the world. 

Mistakes and blunders—yes, waste and 
millions of dollars down the drain—yes, but 
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overall a tremendous achievement. Person 
ally I can’t subscribe to the cult of the ugly 
American. It should be instead the magnifi- 
cent American. 


LOOK TO STABLE UNITED STATES 


Here and now let me record not just an 
impression but a strong conviction I brought 
home: We might weather a pretty sizable 
military setback but the whole facade of a 
free world front which we have worked so 
hard to build in Europe and the Orient 
could crumble if we ever suffer a major eco- 
nomic bust at home. 

Too much of our world position, strength 
and infiuence depends on a strong domestic 
economy, even granting the obvious, that our 
nuclear striking power today is the potent 
shield of the free world, in every part of the 
globe. 

I wonder if we're paying enough attention 
here at home to the efficiency of our indus- 
trial complex and the soundness of our dol- 
lar. Both are just as vital, maybe more so, 
as more missiles, more Polaris submarines, 
more military bases. Don’t ever forget that. 

Several times now I have suggested that 
the basic problem of the Orient is not one of 
immediate urgency, but lies in the decades 
ahead. Our nuclear power, plus the costly 
chain of bases erected to contain communism 
in oriental waters, is strong enough to as- 
sure our national security against threats 
from that quarter for years to come. 

Whether the billion and more people of the 
Far East can be galvanized into a future 
threat to us is unanswerable, but one thing 
is dead sure—you can’t ignore it. 


A BRIGHT SPOT 


Naturally you notice the danger and trou- 
ble signs more than the plus values, because 
they hit you harder, but we have much to 
our credit in the Orient. The admission 
of Hawaii as a full-fledged, not a second-class 
member of our Union, is one of the smartest 
things we have ever done. 

Its significance may not percolate down 
through the hundreds of millions of common 
people in the Orient, but it certainly has left 
an impression on the thinking of the leaders. 

On the mainland we think largely of Ha- 
walii in terms of a tropical paradise. Actually 
it represents our most definite and almost 
sole blood line to the Orient. The Japanese 
are the largest bloodstock there, the Chinese 
next and the native, or Polynesian, next be- 
fore you encounter the Anglo-Saxon strain. 

Now all this racial admixture has been ac- 
cepted into our commonwealth of States. 
I wonder if we have made enough of this 
fact in trying to convey a better image of 
America in the Far East. 


LED THEM ALONG 


The Philippines, how we tutored them for 
generations—not only in education but in 
economics and government—until they were 
ready to govern themselves. And finally, 
without pressure, cutting the ties to give 
them complete independence. We can all 
take pride in that chapter of American world 
leadership. 

Probably our biggest achievement in the 
Orient, since the war, has been our contri- 
bution in rebuilding Japan from the ashes 
of destruction, just as we picked up pros- 
trate Germany in Europe. 

History has recorded no such paradox: 
Vanquished nations, instead of being ex- 
ploited and held in subjugation, restored 
through the assistance—and in Japan’s case 
complete guidance—of the victor. True, we 
had a self-interest in both cases; the chal- 
lenge of world communism now offered a 
greater menace than these two former foes. 
Helping them recover promoted world stabil- 
ity, and thereby, world peace. 

CAN'T HELP US 

All this struck you more forcibly in Japan 
than in Western Europe, because Japan is not 
a military ally, in any sense. We have been 
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Formosa, Thailand, and South Korea. Tur- 
bulent South Korea, independent and still 
groping toward its destiny, has been given 
that chance by our vital economic assistance. 

Of course there have been mistakes and 
millions lost on bad bets. You could find 
enough examples to make a case for failure, 
yet you can’t help feeling that we will 
realize something better than regrets from 
it all. 

A TOUGH COMPETITOR 


Another vivid impression from the Orient: 
Just as rebuilt Western Europe now chal- 
lenges us in world markets, so is Japan be- 
coming a tough competitor on the other 
side of the globe. 

It makes you almost sick at heart to enter 
the fine big seaports of the Orient and see 
so few American flags on the many ships 
docked there. Our continuous wage and 
price spiral has reached a point of real con- 
cern about our ability to keep a place in 
world markets and industry. It has largely 
driven from the seas all except a few large 
shipping lines which keep going only on 
huge subsidies at taxpayer cost. 

It used to be, also, that the United States 
had a virtual monopoly on airplane sales 
over the world. It gives you a jolt to learn 
how this has changed now. In Australia, for 
instance, you see the wide use of French— 
not ican—commercial airliners. And 
you read headlines about Australian pur- 
chases of new French fighter-bombers. 

You wonder where it will all end and 
when we will to pay more heed to our 
role in a global, and not just a national, 
economy. 

MUST SPEED UP 

Aside from peace itself, this stands as our 
foremost problem today—getting our eco- 
nomic growth rolling once more, and on a 
world-competitive basis. 

Folks at home can properly ask if all our 
billions expended for bases, ald and contain- 
ment in the Far East are worthwhile. You 
see and feel the obvious answer touring the 
fringe of the Orient: Can we afford to sur- 
render more than 1½ billion people to com- 
munism, to be exploited and built into their 
machine, simply by default? 

I doubt that a cruise such as ours made any 
votes for foreign aid, though. The Ameri- 
can businessmen aboard, most of them re- 
tired, looked at the impressive new develop- 
ment out there and thought, “My tax money 
helped pay for that.” And they were 
probably right. 

Yet foreign aid is as definite a part of our 
foreign policy as nuclear and military 

and we must continue it. It 
should, however, be restudied and revalued 
continuously for realism and results. Just 
cutting it back indiscriminately isn’t the 
answer. 
NEED TRUE PICTURE 


I came home also with a very definite feel- 
ing that we're not getting across in the 
Orient a true picture of what we seek. Our 
sheer good will and exuberance make us 
suspect in this hemisphere where backslap- 
ping and fervent handshakes evoke mistrust. 
Conveying the idea that our intentions are 
not exploitation or imperialism is an almost 
insurmountable job among those great, inert 
masses of people. A correspondent, on leave 
from Vietnam, put his finger on one aspect 
of the problem at lunch in Tokyo: 

“We'd win this thing easy if the soldiers 
we're training—they’re not bad soldiers—had 
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the heart and fighting spirit the Commies do. 
Our boys fight all right mechanically, but 
the unseen enemy who springs on them, 
usually from ambush, is a dedicated revolu- 
tionary.” 

Our position in the Orient is complicated 
by the fact that in several instances we have 
had to back regimes that are unpopular with 
their own people. It’s a just criticism, but 
we didn’t create these regimes; we have to do 
what we can with what we find. And this 
may not be our worst complication, that of 
being billed as new colonialists, moving in to 
oppress them as the French did. Bunk, of 
course, but it goes over in not too well in- 
formed minds. 


KEY IN YOUTHS 


It is obvious that our efforts must be di- 
rected at youth, especially the students, who 
are the catalyst of ferment in the East and 
will be the governing leaders of tomorrow. 
They are young and we must meet them with 
young people—that is why Bobby Kennedy’s 
quick excursion through the Far East was 
good strategy, not so much for what he said 
but in the appeal to youth. 

Americans have been visiting the Orient 
for a long time, but always cost, N 
and time have been limiting factors. Now 
the restless flood of American tourism, after 
wearing out the pathways of Europe, is veer- 
ing to the Far East. 

Jet travel helps this along, of course, but 
you are amazed, also, at the fine hotel accom- 
modations in most of the Orient. Some of 
the new hotels, such as the Southern Cross 
in Melbourne with its fancy shopping arcade, 
match anything in the States. And even the 
most primitive ones we encountered on our 
trip were passable, and so interesting as to 
make up for any shortage of comforts. 

There was one little place in Port Moresby, 
in the Australian part of New Guinea. It 
was located in a lush tropical setting, and 
the weather was stinking hot. 


TO REBOARD SHIP 


We had flown all night to Port Moresby 
to reboard the ship after leaving it in Sydney 
to spend more days in Australia. The waiters 
and other hotel help were bush boys from 
the interior, barefoot, wearing loin cloths, 
friendly grins and little else. Ordering a 
meal, you pointed to the number of your 
selection on the menu and they went after 
it. Yet even here they brought in pitchers 
of iced tea and ice water—they had dealt 
with our Air Force and Army boys and knew 
what Americans like. 

As this tide of American tourists swings 
toward the Orient, it cannot help but cut 
down our long-range problem of understand- 
ing. 

One other thought from that part of the 
world deserves mention. There is real con- 
cern over there as to how long the United 
States will maintain its present policy. 

The anti-United Nations, anti-foreign-aid 
rantings of the John Birchers are creating 
fear that this country will retreat from its 
world leadership role. They point out that 
the U.N., which we no longer control, soon 
will take steps very unpopular in this coun- 
try. Will we then abandon or scuttle the 
UN.? 

TAKE CALMER VIEW 


You can explain that these rantings are 
a passing phenomenon, just like the occa- 
sional leftwing outbursts, and that the 
United States basically follows a middle-of- 
the-road policy supported by both parties. 

Still it raises a question in your own 
mind. I can only give my personal convic- 
tion on this: After my look-see at the other 
side of the globe I feel more strongly than 
ever that, imperfect as it is and disappoint- 
ing as it has been, the U.N. still is needed 
by the world as a meeting place and a buffer 
for quarrels, if nothing else. The only alter- 
native offers a bleak prospect for peace, in- 
deed. 
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Right now the United Nations carries more 
prestige in the Orient than ever before with 
U Thant, a Burmese, as Secretary General. 
His appointment, and his success in the job, 
have done more to give the Far East pride 
and hope than any single recent event. 

A final word, on Hawaii, which was our 
last port of call. In my first visit since it 
became a State, I had heard that the influx 
from the States, the rapid growth, had 
turned it into a honky-tonk. Sheer rubbish. 
Hawall is as lovely as ever. It has that 
beautiful tropical setting, without the pic- 
turesque temples and mosques of the Far 
East, but also without that awful heat. 

It is certain to become one of our biggest 
States in both population and influence. I 
ghd saw a South Sea island I would trade 
t for. 

In Los Angeles, our passage through im- 
migration and customs was the most cour- 
teous ever encountered. Then, as we waited 
in the fine new air terminal to fly home to 
Kansas City, the loudspeaker buzzed and a 
voice said: 

“Mr. Civella, paging Mr. Nick Civella.” 

Hearing the name of that North Side fig- 
ure of considerable notoriety, I knew we 
were nearing home. 

The biggest lesson I learned in the Orient 
was that we had better acquire some of their 
philosophy of patience—and then more un- 
derstanding. Because the Orient, and the 
problems of its hundreds of millions of 
people, will be with us for a long, long 
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GORDON R. CLAPP, A FINE PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most distinguished families in 
Wisconsin is the Clapp family. For 
many years members of this family have 
vor the public interest in high public 
office. 

Gordon Clapp, formerly head of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, died a few 
days ago. His service in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority will always be an inspi- 
ration to anyone who is interested in 
clean, honorable, effective, and efficient 
administration. 

But Gordon Clapp was more than 
merely a competent administrator. He 
on deeply in what the TVA stands 

or. 

The death of Gordon Clapp has been 
discussed editorially in some of the lead- 
ing newspapers in the country, including 
those in Wisconsin. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor a fine editorial entitled “Gor- 
don R. Clapp,” which was published in 
the Washington Post; an outstanding 
editorial entitled “Dreamer With a 
Shovel,” which was published in the 
Washington Star; and an editorial en- 
titled “Society Loses a Valuable Citizen 
in Death of Gordon Clapp,” which was 
published in the Capital Times, of Madi- 
son, Wis. 

I may say that Gordon Clapp is sur- 
vived by Norman M. Clapp, the present 
Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, who also has a 
splendid record of public service. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Taian (D.C.) Post, May 1, 
1963] 


GORDON R. CLAPP 


Almost all of Gordon Clapp’s crowded, pro- 
ductive life was devoted to public service in 
the areas of conservation and resource de- 
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velopment. He was in the great tradition of 
the American pioneer—a pursuer of horizons 
and an opener of frontiers. For 20 years, 
from its very beginning, he played a vital 
role in the growth of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the last 8 of them as its chairman. 
His imagination and zeal contributed in- 
valuably to the effectiveness of that benefi- 
cient agency in reinvigorating, enriching and 
democratizing a great region of the United 
States. When he left the TVA in 1954, he 
served for a short while as Deputy City Ad- 
ministrator of New York and then became 
president of the Development and Resources 
Corp., a private concern with wide interests 
in the promotion of progress in far parts of 
the earth. 

Gordon Clapp combined the best qualities 
of the educator and the enterpreneur. He 
was a man of learning with much theoreti- 
cal knowledge who had at the same time a 
knack for getting things done. He believed 
deeply in the best values of democracy and 
applied them wherever he worked so that 
individual freedom and improved race rela- 
tions and social advancement were by-prod- 
ucts of his efforts to promote economic de- 
velopment. His untimely death at 57 is a 
heavy loss to a Nation which has grown to 
greatness on the basis of just such qualities 
and capacities. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, May 1, 
1963] 


DREAMER WITH A SHOVEL 


Gordon R. Clapp, dead now at 57, devoted 
over a third of his good and useful life to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. He began 
working there in 1933, when it was one of 
the coming wonders of the world, and he 
did not leave it until 1954. Indeed, he prob- 
ably would never have left it had not Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in keeping with the more 
or less inexorable laws of politics, decided to 
name somebody else as TVA’s Chairman. 

This was something that Mr. Clapp never 
resented, nor had he any reason to. As far 
as the political realities went, he knew what 
the score was, and he took it for granted. 
He understood the need for high-echelon 
personnel changes as part of the transition 
from one presidential administration to an- 
other. Certainly he was anything but a 
complainer in that sense. As he once told 
an interviewer, “When a public servant gets 
a martyr complex, chances are he has been 
working too hard, or his friends haye been 
feeling too sorry for him.” 

Mr. Clapp was happily free of any such 
complex. In all the various posts he held at 
TVA, he liked to think of himself as one of 
those “dreamers with shovels” who con- 
verted the Tennessee River into a tool that 
gave the people “better farms, better homes, 
and better living.” It did just that, and 
his role in the enterprise was big. He de- 
serves to be remembered as one of our coun- 
try’s fine public servants. 

[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times] 
SOCIETY Loses A VALUABLE CITIZEN IN DEATH 
or GORDON CLAPP 

Wisconsin feels keenly the death of Gordon 
Clapp, a member of a distinguished Wis- 
consin family who died in New York Sunday 
after a life of distinguished achievement in 
public and private pursuits. 

The Clapp family is well and widely known 
in this State. Gordon was active in educa- 
tional pursuits and was serving in a high 
administrative capacity when he went to 
the Tennesse Valley Authority with David 
Lilienthal, another distinguished Wiscon- 
sinite. 

He rose to take Lillenthal’s place at the 
head of this world-famed experiment in 
democratic planning and later became asso- 
ciated with Lilienthal in private business. 

His brother, Norman, has also had a dis- 
tinguished career. He was an aide to the 
late Senator Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., later 
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became an editor and publisher in Lan- 
caster, and is now the chief administrator 
of the rural electrification program in Wash- 
ington. 

It is a tragedy for the family, but it is 
a tragedy for society, too, to have a man 
whose talents are at their peak taken by 
death. 


INFRINGEMENT ON THE RIGHT OF A 
STATE TO ACT AND ADMINISTER 
ITS OWN WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION LAW 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
April 8, the Illinois State Senate passed a 
resolution in opposition to any legisla- 
tion by the Congress which would in- 
fringe on the right of a State to enact 
and administer its own workmen’s com- 
pensation law. I submit the resolution 
of the Illinois Senate and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


SENATE RESOLUTION 34 OF THE STATE OF 
ILLINOIS 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
by a series of amendments to the Social 
Security Act during the period 1956 to 1962, 
has extended and broadened the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide disability and other 
benefits for work-connected injuries and 
disease; and 

Whereas the State workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws were designed to be the basic and 
exclusive method and remedy providing 
benefits for work-connected injuries and dis- 
eases, and their administration has, for over 
50 years, been the function of the several 
State industrial accident boards and com- 
missions, based on the accepted principle 
that benefits for work-connected injuries 
and diseases be tailored to fit social and eco- 
nomic conditions at the local level; and 

Whereas the extension of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide benefits for work- 
connected injuries and diseases has resulted 
in duplication of benefits; and 

Whereas legislation resulting in further 
intrusion into the field of work-connected 
injuries and diseases constitute a severe 
threat to the survival of State- 
workmen’s compensation programs: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Senate is 
opposed to any legislation by the U.S. Con- 
gress which would infringe on the right of 
this State to enact and administer its own 
workmen's compensation law, and to further 
Federal encroachment into the field of State- 
administered workmen's compensation pro- 
grams and strongly urges that the U.S. Con- 
gress again affirm that the State workmen's 
compensation system is the basic program 
for compensating work-connected injuries 
and diseases; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of state to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; Secretary of Labor 
of the United States; Senate minority 
leader, EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN; Senator 
PauL H. Dovctas, and all Members of the 
U.S. House of Representatives from Illinois. 

Adopted by the senate, April 8, 1963. 

SAMUEL H. SHAPIRO, 
President of the Senate. 
EDWARD E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


DEATH OF MRS. H. D. BURROUGHS, 
JR. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
noted that on April 28, 1963, Mrs. H. D. 
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Burroughs, Jr., the distinguished wife 
of Henry D. Burroughs, Jr., an Associ- 
ated Press photographer, died at the 
Bethesda Hospital. She was a niece of 
the distinguished author, Sherwood An- 
derson, and achieved fame and distinc- 
tion in her own right in many fields of 
activitr. 

She was on assignment to Berlin after 
World War II and while there organized 
the Ladies of the Press Corps to aid the 
children in a German orphanage with 
food, clothing, and entertainment. 

She was so very well known to all 
members of the press photographers and 
her passing is noted with deep regret. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE AL- 
LIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
budget for the fiscal year 1964 makes 
provision for implementing the Alliance 
for Progress for a total sum of $900 mil- 
lion and in due course this item will come 
to the Senate in the form of an appro- 
priation bill from the House and will 
then be considered first by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations and ulti- 
mately by the Senate itself. 

I have devoted some time to this 
activity and to the progress or lack of 
progress made under this program. To 
say the least, a volatile and unstable con- 
dition has been developing in Latin 
America which inspires grave doubts that 
any progress is being made whatsoever 
in achieving social reforms and the in- 
vestment of U.S. development capital in 
the Latin American Republics. 

A great many speeches and articles 
have appeared during the last year in- 
dicating diverse points of view and since 
the amount of money involved and re- 
quested is very substantial indeed, it is 
appropriate that the Congress carefully 
reexamine the entire program and ascer- 
tain what course of action to pursue. 
The very fact that private capital is leav- 
ing rather than going to Latin American 
Republics in larger amounts is a cause 
for concern. It was the hope of the 
authors of the program that in due 
course private capital in sufficient quan- 
tities would move into these countries 
and make it possible ultimately for the 
U.S. Government to disengage itself from 
these activities and commitments. 

The further fact that private Latin 
American capital is moving out of these 
countries to find safe haven elsewhere is 
in itself a cause for real concern. 

In order to place the whole problem 
before the Congress and the country, I 
am submitting a number of items for 
inclusion with my remarks, all of which 
deal with the Alliance for Progress. 

The first is an address delivered by Dr. 
William J. Kemnitzer, economic geologist 
and lecturer in Hispanic American Stud- 
ies at Stanford University, at the second 
public affairs seminar at Elmhurst Col- 
lege in Elmhurst, Ill. 

The second is an article by Dan Smoot, 
author of the Dan Smoot Report of 
Dallas, Tex., which appears in two parts. 

The third is a specially prepared arti- 
cle by Mr. Simon G. Hanson, editor of 
Hanson’s Latin American Letter, which 
was prepared at my request and which is 
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a penetrating study of what is happening 

under the Alliance for Progress. 

The fourth is another weekly letter by 
Mr. Simon Hanson, dated December 29, 
1962. 

The fifth is a column submitted to the 
Tampa Tribune and published on May 
18, 1962, under the caption Before Cas- 
tro, Bolivia.“ 

The sixth is still another of Hanson’s 
Latin American Letters, dated February 
2, 1963. 

The seventh is an article from the 
Time magazine entitled “Alliance in 
Danger.” 

The eighth is another Hanson’s Latin 
American Letter, dated March 23, 1963, 
in the nature of a response to the “Re- 
port on the Alliance for Progress“ pre- 
pared by Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY. 

The ninth is still another of Mr. Han- 
son’s Latin American Letters dated 
March 30, 1963. 

The 10th is the Washington report of 
the American Security Council, edited 
by Frank J. Johnson, which was issued 
February 25, 1963, under the caption 
“Brazil: The Tottering Keystone.” 

The 11th is an article from the New 
Leader by Keith Botsford, under the title 
“Slide-Rule Failure in Brazil,” which ap- 
peared in the April 15, 1963, issue of the 
New Leader. 

The 12th is an abstract of a report 
made on February 2, 1963, by Mr. J. Peter 
Grace, Chairman of the Commerce De- 
partment Committee for the Alliance for 
Progress. The full memorandum is too 
long to be included in the Recorp but I 
believe the abstracts and clippings in- 
corporated in this memorandum will do 
full justice to the findings of that com- 
mittee. 

I believe that the cost involved in in- 
serting these exhibits for the RECORD is 
fully justified in view of the obligations 
we have assumed under the Alliance for 
Progress and because it represents a 
heavy burden upon the Federal Treasury 
whether the commitments are made in 
the form of long-term, low-interest-rate 
loans or in the form of grants. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
exhibits to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the sundry 
items were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

TAE ALLIANCE FoR PROGRESS ProcramM—lIts 
OBJECTIVES, ORIGIN, IMPLEMENTATION, AND 
CHANCES FOR SUCCESS 

(Address by William J. Kemnitzer* at the 
Second Public Affairs Seminars, Elmhurst 
College, Elmhurst, III., November 5, 1962) 
The Alliance for Progress is a joint pro- 

gram of action established by adoption of 

the Charter of Punta del Este by representa- 
tives of 20 of the member-nations of the Or- 
ganization of American States, meeting on 
the ministerial level of Junta del Este, 

Uruguay, on August 17, 1961. Cuba did not 

sign the Charter. 

The stated purpose of the Alliance for 
Progress is * * to enlist the full energies 
of the peoples and governments of the Latin 
American Republics in a great cooperative 
effort to accelerate the economic and social 


Economic geologist, and lecturer, Insti- 
tute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazili- 
an Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. 
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development of the participating countries of 
Latin America, so that they may achieve 
maximum levels of well-being, with equal 
opportunity for all, in democratic societies 
adapted to their own needs and desires.” 

The reasons for the Alliance are many but 
the main motive for it is, undoubtedly, the 
desire to combat communism and other so- 
cial and political movements prejudicial to 
democratic forms of government and capi- 
talistic systems of economy which move- 
ments have been gaining impetus through- 
out much of Latin America for some time. 

Demagogic leaders in many parts of Latin 
America, many of them aided and abetted 
from outside Communist sources, have 
harangued the masses into believing that 
their poor plight has been due to the un- 
equal distribution of wealth caused by im- 
perialists” from the United States together 
with their co-partners, the gringoized Latin 
American oligarchy. 

This anti-United States propaganda 
poured out in an atmosphere of continuing 
destitution is most effective among the un- 
derprivileged which constitute the bulk of 
the Latin American populace. They readily 
believe capitalist democracy as applied to 
Latin America from the outside to be sim- 
ply another form of colonialism, a system 
which exploited them for three centuries 
prior to their independence from the mother 
country. 

They are told that this independence was 
not the result of a true revolution of the 
people; it was merely a transference of the 
same system for exploitation from one group 
to another. Now, with the powerful back- 
ing of the Sino-Soviet governments, they are 
told the time has come for the real social 
revolution, 

The growing intensity and scope of these 
attacks upon democratic methods in Latin 
America has posed a serious problem for the 
Western Nations in general and for the 
United States in particular as virtual cus- 
todian of democracy in this hemisphere. To 
combat these attacks and prevent establish- 
ment of governments hostile to capitalist 
democracy, the Latin American Republics 
except for Cuba, under the leadership of 
the United States, hope by means of the 
program set up under the Alliance for Prog- 
ress to create or modify conditions in Lat- 
in America which will motivate the masses 
to reject communism and other forms of 
socio-political economy alien to our desired 
way of life in the Americas. 

The Charter of Punta del Este estab- 
lishes the Alliance for Progress within the 
framework of Operation Pan America. Oper- 
ation Pan America is a plan submitted by 
the Government of Brazil on August 19, 
1958, to the governments of the other Amer- 
ican Republics through their diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in Rio de Janeiro. It called 
for a reorientation of hemispheric policy in- 
tended to place Latin America in a posi- 
tion to participate more effectively in the 
defense of the West. It was, however, more 
than a program; it was a policy. 

Operating within the framework of the 
Operation Pan America, the Alliance for 
Progress not only provides for a program de- 
signed to bring a better life to the peoples 
of Latin America, but it also involves actions 
fundamental to the defense of the West 
whether that defense be economic, social, 
political or military, against all of the forces 
threatening democracy. 

Although it may seem that the main rea- 
son for the Alliance for Progress is to ward 
off the threats of communism in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, actually the origin of the 
basic ideas in the Alliance evolved from cir- 
cumstances somewhat removed from the 
present communistic threat. To understand 
better what is taking place under the Al- 
liance for Progress program, let us take a 
quick look at the highlights of its prede- 
cessors, 
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Prior to World War II, most cooperative 
hemispheric efforts were not made for the 
over-all economic and social benefit of the 
people. They were engaged in predominant- 
ly for the purpose of effecting trade and mili- 
tary agreements for commercial and politi- 
cal reasons or for dealing with problems 
relating to special private interests. These 
latter problems were generally dealt with by 
shows of force particularly on the part of 
the United States. 

However, beginning with the expropriation 
of the properties of private oil companies in 
Mexico on March 18, 1938, three circum- 
stances developed which were paramount in 
bringing about a change of U.S. policy to- 
ward Latin America. These circumstances 
were (1) the unwavering stand of the Mex- 
ican Government against all opposition to 
the expropriations and nationalization of the 
Mexican petroleum industry; (2) the desire 
on the part of the U.S, Government for in- 
ter-American cooperation in dealings with 
the world conflict now coming to a head; 
and (3) the activities of Nelson Rockefeller 
and his group in developing suggestions for 
inter-American economic and social im- 
provement. 

Among the largest operators in petroleum 
in Latin America are the Standard Oil com- 
panies in which the Rockefeller family hold 
substantial interests. Their operations in 
Argentina had been restricted for many 
years, their properties in Bolivia were ex- 
propriated in 1936 and as already stated in 
Mexico in 1938, and there was fear that their 
fast-developing holdings in Venezuela sub- 
sequent to 1938 could suffer the same fate. 

As early as April 1937, Nelson Rockefeller, 
then 29 years old, made a trip to Venezuela 
where he observed the operations of the 
Creole Petroleum Corp., the Venezuelan sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey. In 1939, Rockefeller went back to Ven- 
ezuela. In that year, the Creole corporation 
hired a North American engineering firm to 
make a survey of the Venezuelan economy 
and to blueprint the bottlenecks which were 
stifling normal economic development of the 
country. The survey showed that while 
hundreds of millions of dollars had been 
pumped into the oil industry, little had been 
done about developing agriculture and other 
productive industries. Indeed, most of the 
food and supplies had to be imported. 
Wealth was concentrated in a few hands and 
the people were poor. 

It was obvious that drastic measures were 
called for if the overall economy was to be 
developed in a manner which would benefit 
the entire populace instead of being con- 
centrated principally in the hands of those 
exporting raw products and those importing 
manufactured goods. Creole management, 
mindful of the expropriation of oil proper- 
ties in other Latin American countries was 
willing to do its part, but that had its limi- 
tations. Something much bigger than what 
could be accomplished by a single oil com- 
pany or even a group of companies had to be 
done. This problem was one which occu- 
pied Nelson Rockefeller’s intense interest for 
some time to come. 

On return from his trip to South America 
in 1939, Rockefeller tried to work out terms 
for a settlement for the Standard Oil prop- 
erties expropriated in Mexico. He arranged 
a meeting with President of Mexico Lazaro 
Cardenas and was his house guest in Mexico. 
During this visit, Rockefeller apparently 
learned much from the man who had ac- 
tually decreed the expropriations of the oil 
properties, and who is still Mexico's vener- 
able liberal in political thought. 

President Cardenas told Rockefeller that 
the actions of foreigners in Mexico, while 
creating great bitterness, were not the rea- 
son for the expropriations. The real reason 
would not be easy for Rockefeller to under- 
stand. The Mexican President reminded 
Rockefeller that in the background is the 
seizure of Texas in 1836, the taking of New 
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Mexico and California in 1846, and the send- 
ing of the Army against Villa in 1916, by the 
U.S. Government. 

Then, he continued, one had to remem- 
ber that the Mexican War of Independence 
ended the domination of the Spanish ruling 
class and restored self-confidence in Mexi- 
co’s people. That was the liberation from 
direct colonial domination in our own coun- 
try. There remained, however, the economic 
domination of the United States. The ex- 
propriation of the oil properties was a sym- 
bol of Mexican liberation from domination 
from without. Expropriation restored a 
sense of dignity and self-respect and inde- 
pendence—and, he emphasized, “That is 
often more important to our people than 
is their physical and economic well-being.” 

Rockefeller returned to the United States 
deeply impressed with the importance of the 
human element in international relations, 
something with which few businessmen had 
heretofore been concerned. Indeed, the rec- 
ord is clear that the Mexican expropriations 
marked the turning point for the petroleum 
companies in their attitudes and actions in 
the foreign field, and in U.S. Government 
policy toward Latin America. 

After this memorable meeting with Presi- 
dent Cardenas, Nelson Rockefeller under- 
took to do something about improving the 
relationships between private enterprise and 
public welfare. He gathered around him a 
group of businessmen, bankers, lawyers, 
economists, and sociologists to survey, study, 
consult, and report on this problem. The 
“group” as it became known, had in it men 
of wide differences of thought which made 
it difficult to reach a common opinion on 
all facets of the problem but, nevertheless, 
they showed the way to a better understand- 
ing of it, especially as related to the peoples 
of Latin America. 

By early 1940, the Axis powers were very 
active in Latin America, especially in Ar- 
gentina. United States prestige began to 
wane while that of the Nazi-Fascists began 
to rise. Rockefeller and his group were con- 
vinced that the United States must protect 
its international position through the use 
of economic measures that are competitively 
effective against totalitarian techniques. If 
the United States was to maintain its se- 
curity and its political and economic hemi- 
spheric position it must take measures at 
once to secure economic prosperity in Latin 

; and to establish this prosperity in 
the frame of hemispheric economic coopera- 
tion and dependence. It is pertinent to note 
that at this time, the threat to the hemi- 
sphere was Nazi-Fascism and not commu- 
nism, although the two sometimes worked 
hand in hand. 

Rockefeller and his group had prepared a 
3-page memorandum entitled “Hemispheric 
Economic Policy.” On June 14, 1940, Nel- 
son Rockefeller went to the White House 
in Washington where he read his memo- 
randum to Harry L. Hopkins, one of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt's closest advis- 
ers. The memorandum outlined a broad 
program that included emergency measures 
to absorb surplus Latin American products 
and measures to encourage investment in 
Latin America by both private interests and 
the Government. In addition, the memo- 
randum stated that a vigorous program to 
improve cultural, scientific, and educational 
relations in the Americas with the coopera- 
tion of private agencies was essential. 

President Roosevelt had made it known, 
mainly as a consequence of the Mexican ex- 
propriations, that he considered our eco- 
nomic relations with Latin American coun- 
tries as affecting adversely our political 
relations with them. He was afraid this sit- 
uation would delay or even preclude effec- 
tive Latin American cooperation with us 
in the impending war. Something had to 
be done and Nelson Rockefeller’s ideas were 
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From this time on, the ideas developed by 
Nelson Rockefeller and his group form es- 
sentially the bases for all programs adopted 
for economic and social development in Lat- 
in America and our policy in relation thereto. 
We do not have time here to develop the 
details of this thesis from Rockefeller's 
memorandum on hemispheric economic pol- 
icy, in 1940, to the Alliance for Progress in 
1961, but the highlights of efforts to effect 
a cooperative economic and social program 
for Latin America will unfold as we proceed. 

On August 16, 1940, President Roosevelt 
established by Executive order, the Office for 
the Coordination of Commercial and Cul- 
tural Relations between the American Re- 
publics, and he appointed Nelson Rocke- 
feller the Coordinator. On July 30, 1941, 
this Office became the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs (CIAA). 
The Coordinator’s Office was charged with 
the responsibility of building up a strong 
mutual respect and understanding among 
the nations of the Americas in order that 
they might be better prepared to meet 
jointly the emergency wartime demands and 
plan jointly for a sound postwar structure. 
It expressed what is known as Roosevelt's 
“Good Neighbor Policy.” 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs lasted until May 20, 1946, 
but Rockefeller remained with it until late 
1944, when on December 20, 1944, he was 

as Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of relations with the American 
Republics. In this position, Rockefeller was 
better able to expound his ideas for improv- 
ing United States-Latin American relations. 

Early in 1945, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Mexico, Eziquel Padilla, proposed an 
Inter-American Conference on the Problems 
of War and Peace to deal with political and 
economic problems. The conference was 
called and met in Mexico City from Febru- 
ary 21 through March 8, 1945, Assistant 
Secretary of State Nelson Rockefeller was 
designated alternate delegate by President 
Roosevelt and in this position Rockefeller 
played an important part in drawing up the 
agenda and negotiating resolutions. 

As a result of this conference, 180 draft 
resolutions were drawn up, but the most im- 
portant one relating to economic and social 
matters was the “Economic Charter of the 
Americas.” In this and other resolutions a 
reafirmation and extension was made of 
inter-American principles and aspirations 
which seek the general improvement and 
well-being of the peoples of Latin America. 

On the death of President Roosevelt on 
April 12, 1945, Harry S. Truman became 
President of the United States and Nelson 
Rockefeller continued on as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State until August 24, 1945, when he 
resigned to go back to private business. 
However, before he resigned, Rockefeller par- 
ticipated actively in the Conference on Inter- 
national Organization in San Francisco at 
which the Charter of the United Nations was 
signed on June 26, 1945. At this Conference, 
Rockefeller was most active in bringing the 
Latin American nations into the new organi- 
zation and in keeping them alined in a 
cooperative bloc to support U.S.-postwar 
policies. 

During the war period, Latin American 
countries had received large payments from 
the sale of strategic materials while they 
could spend comparatively little for imports 
of capital and consumer goods which were 
then in short supply. Consequently, most 
of these countries accumulated large 
amounts of gold and foreign exchange. 
However, following the war years, the situa- 
tion was reversed. The demand and prices 
for raw materials fell while the countries 
spent heavily for imported goods which had 
been unavailable to them during the war. 
As a result, of unfavorable payments bal- 
ances, it was not long before most of these 
countries were in financial straits and were 
suffering considerable social unrest. 
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The failure of the U.S. Government to take 
effective action in efforts to ameliorate these 
adverse conditions in Latin America after 
the war prompted Rockefeller to consider 
what might be done by private capital to 
bolster Latin American economies and thus 
strengthen inter-American political and cul- 
tural ties. It was a matter of record that in 
the last century capital went where it could 
make the greatest profit. Now it was ap- 
parent in the defense of capitalism that it 
must go where it can render the greatest 
service to the general welfare, especially in 
Latin America. 

In order to implement his ideas, Nelson 
Rockefeller, in conjunction with his four 
brothers, set up in 1946, a private philan- 
thropic organization called the American In- 
ternational Association for Economic and 
Social Development (AIA). Shortly there- 
after, they established the International 
Basic Economy Corp., a private company to 
conduct business mainly in Latin America, 
The reasons for establishing these privately- 
owned organizations were stated by Rocke- 
feller to be that the hope for future peace 
and security In the world depends on closer 
relations and better und among 
the peoples of the world, coupled with a 
rising standard of living and a steady im- 
provement of conditions. 

The earliest attempt to formalize Rocke- 
erani basic ideas into inter-American action 

are expressed in the “Economic Agreement 
of Bogota,” an instrument fundamentally not 
much unlike the present Charter of Punta 
del Este. This agreement was signed by rep- 
resentatives of all the member nations of the 
Organization of American States on May 2, 
1948, meeting in Bogotá, Colombia. In this 
document it is stated that the purposes of the 
cooperation and principles which inspire it 
are those set forth in the Economic Charter 
of the Americas (March 8, 1945), the Charter 
of the United Nations (June 26, 1945), and 
the Organization of American States (May 2, 
1948) thus linking the present effort with 
its predecessors. 

Rockefeller’s endeavors did not stop here. 
He realized that private efforts alone could 
effect only a small part of the necessary ob- 
jectives. He now proposed what soon be- 
came known as the point IV program. When 
material was being prepared for President- 
elect Harry Truman's ‘al address in 
January 1949, Rockefeller’s idea got into the 
speech as Truman’s point 4 program for 
technical assistance. On November 24, 1950, 
President Truman wrote to Nelson Rocke- 
feller that “* * * any adequate and sound 
program for international economic develop- 
ment must * * * lend itself to realistic and 
continuing tion between private 
enterprise and government, here and abroad.” 
In the same month, President Truman ap- 
pointed Rockefeller chairman of the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board to 
recommend policy in connection with the 
execution of the point IV program. 

In 1952, Rockefeller resigned as chairman 
of the International Development Advisory 
Board and returned to New York City. How- 
ever, early in 1953, President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed Rockefeller chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization; later he became Under Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. By December 1954, he 
resigned this position whence President Ei- 
senhower asked him to become Special As- 
sistant to the President on Foreign Affairs. 
Here his position was basically to assess the 
psychological aspects of U.S. foreign policy. 
Rockefeller not only believed in maintaining 
an adequate defense but also was convinced 
that money spent wisely on foreign economic 
cooperation would save the taxpayers huge 
sums of money in the future. 

In December 1955 Rockefeller told Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that personal affairs made 
it necessary that he resign as special assist- 
ant to the President. He returned to New 
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York in 1956. One of his ideas now was 
to make a private study of major problems 
that would confront the people of the United 
States in the next 10 or 20 years. He sug- 
gested to his brothers that they finance a 
special studies project under the title of 
America at Mid-Century. They agreed to do 
so through the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
a philanthropic organization they had set 
up in 1940 to make contributions to char- 
ities, civic organizations, educational and 
research endeavors. 

In 1958 that part of the study dealing with 
the Western Hemisphere was published, and 
it is in this part of the report that the pre- 
cepts for what became the Alliance for Prog- 
ress are reiterated and amplified. 

After the termination of the Korean war 
in July 1953, the period 1954-58 became one 
of almost dire neglect of our good neigh- 
bors in Latin America. The economies of 
most of the countries were becoming pro- 
gressively worse, their governments unstable, 
and the populace increasingly restive. Latin 
leaders complained that the United States 
had not given them sufficient aid to ward 
off increasing attacks from leftist agitators. 
They complained that we had directed the 
bulk of our aid to Europe and Asia while 
they had received comparatively little. 

Indeed, this contention was true. Of the 
world total obligations and loan authoriza- 
tions by the U.S. Government for economic 
assistance for the period from fiscal year 1946 
through fiscal year 1959, Latin America had 
received less than 7 percent; of the total 
military assistance slightly more than 1 per- 
cent; and for all assistance combined, a 
little more than 5 percent. 

Something had to be done. Various emis- 
saries were sent on trips to Latin America 
to ascertain the facts, to give assurance of 
aid, and spread good will. Among them were 
the President’s brother Milton Eisenhower, 
Adlai Stevenson, and a number of Members 
of Congress. Although cognizant of the sit- 
uation, apparently our Government did not 
realize its seriousness until Vice President 
Richard Nixon, while on a good will trip 
throughout South America was booed, pelted 
with various objects and otherwise ill- 
treated in some of the more distressed areas. 

Indeed, it remained for President Kubits- 
chek of Brazil to call attention to the seri- 
ousnes of the situation. After Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s trip President Kubitschek on 
May 28, 1958 wrote a letter to President 
Eisenhower in which he said: 

“I want to convey to Your Excellency, on 
behalf of the Brazilian people as well as for 
myself, an expression of sentiments of 
solidarity and esteem, the affirmation of 
which is necessary in view of the aggression 
and vexations undergone by Vice President 
Nixon during his recent visit to countries in 
Latin America. 

“It is hoped that the unpleasant memory 
of the ordeal undergone by Vice President 
Nixon will be effaced by the results of earnest 
efforts toward creating something deeper and 
more durable for the defense and preserva- 
tion of our common destiny.” 

In reply, President Eisenhower wrote to 
President Kubitschek on June 5: 

“To my mind you have described accurately 
both the existing situation and the de- 
sirability of corrective action. I am de- 
lighted, therefore, that you have taken the 
initiative in this matter.” 

By August 1958 President Eisenhower had 
sent a group headed by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles to Brazil to exchange 
views on how to promote the hemispheric 
solidarity of the 21 American Republics. On 
August 6, a joint communique was issued at 
Brasilia at the conclusion of talks between 
President Kubitschek and U.S. Secretary of 
State Dulles. The communique dealt with 
an exchange of views on the international 
situation but more specifically with those 
problems relating to the movement for 
hemispheric unity which President Kubits- 
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chek called “Operation Pan America” pre- 
viously referred to. 

Operation Pan America called for directing 
efforts toward increasing the average per 
capita income of Latin America from less 
than $300 per year to $500 per year by 1980. 
Brazilian planners spoke of a decade of dol- 
lar loans averaging $600 million annually. 
At first this proposal was considered fantastic 
and was not taken too seriously but as the 
communistic color of Cuba developed more 
intensely after 1959, Operation Pan America 
began to seem realistic. 

After a number of meetings and discus- 
sions, the Council of the Organization of 
American States, on July 1, 1960, set Septem- 
ber 5 as the date and Bogotá, Colombia, 
as the place for a meeting. By this time, 
Cuba was definitely in the Communist camp 
and was spreading its doctrine and gaining 
wide support among many of the left-wing 
groups in the economically depressed coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

On the afternoon of September 13, 1960, 
in a ceremonial session, final approval was 
given to a document called the Act of Bo- 
gota. The vote was 19 for, with 1 against. 
The sole dissent came from Cuba; while the 
Dominican Republic was not present. 

As finally approved, the Act of Bogota is 
longer and more detailed than the original 
U.S. draft, but it is consistent with the spirit 
and objectives of the first draft and em- 
bodies essentially all of the provisions for 
economic and social development originally 
promulgated by Nelson Rockefeller’s efforts 
as heretofore set forth. 

Thus, the measure for social improvement 
and economic development within the frame- 
work of Operation Pan America were estab- 
lished. It remained now for the Organiza- 
tion of American States to formalize these 
measures into a charter which would bind 
the signatory member-nations in a common 
effort to bring their people accelerated eco- 
nomic progress and broader social justice 
within the framework of personal dignity 
and political liberty. 

The Eisenhower administration at the in- 
stigation of and in collaboration with Presi- 
dent Kubitschek of Brazil had laid the 
foundations for the economic and social de- 
velopment program in Latin America which 
was later to result in President Kennedy’s 
Alliance for Progress. By now the Eisen- 
hower administration was coming to an end 
and that of President Kennedy about to be- 
gin. i 

The Alliance for Progress was first used as 
@ phrase by President Kennedy in his in- 
augural address in January 1961. On March 
13, 1961, at a White House dinner for Latin 
American diplomats, selected Members of 
Congress and others, President Kennedy out- 
lined his ideas for the program and said: 

“If we are to meet a problem so staggering 
in its dimensions, our approach must itself 
be equally bold, an approach consistent with 
the majestic concept of Operation Pan 
America. Therefore I have called on all the 
people of the hemisphere to join in a new 
Alliance for Progress—a vast cooperative ef- 
fort, unparalleled in magnitude and nobil- 
ity of purpose, to satisfy the basic needs of 
the American people for homes, work, land, 
health, and schools.” 

On May 26, 1961, President Kennedy sent 
letters to the Speaker of the House and 
President of the Senate relating to a plan 
for reorganization of the mutual security 
program. Meanwhile, on May 27, an author- 
ized $600 million fund for the Inter-Ameri- 
can social and economic program had been 
appropriated by the Congress. On June 2, 
it was announced that the responsibility 
and authority for the formulation and execu- 
tion of the foreign development aid pro- 
grams would be assigned to a single new 
Agency for International Development 
within the Department of State. ICA was 
abolished by the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 and functions redelegated to Agency for 
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International Development pursuant to 
President Kennedy’s letter of September 30, 
1961, and Executive order of November 3, 
1961. 

On June 19, 1961, with the funds origi- 
nally requested by President Eisenhower now 
appropriated, a Social Trust Fund 
Agreement was made by and between the 
U.S. Government and the Inter-American 
Development Bank to administer $394 million 
of the $500 million in the Special Inter- 
American Fund for Social Progress. Of the 
balance, $100 million went to the Agency for 
International Development and $6 million to 
the Organization of American States; while 
the $100 million additional went into the 
Chilean reconstruction program. 

On August 5, 1961, at the ministerial level 
under the auspices of the OAS the special 
meeting of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council (IA-ECOSOC) convened at 
Punta del Este, Uruguay, for the purpose of 
formulating the Alliance for Progress. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon headed 
the U.S. delegation while Senators WAYNE 
Morse and BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER at- 
tended as observers. 

By August 17, 1961, the special meeting 
of the IA-ECOSOC at Punta del Este, was 
concluded with the signing of the basic doc- 
uments for the Alliance for Progress by 20 
member nations of the OAS including the 
Dominican Republic which was now again in 
the good graces of the Organization but not 
by Cuba which did not choose to sign. 
These documents were: (1) A declaration to 
the peoples of America; and (2) the Charter 
of Punta del Este, establishing an Alliance 
for progress within the framework of Opera- 
tion Pan America. 

In addition, there were signed 16 resolu- 
tions pertaining to economic and social 
development, economic integration, basic 
export commodities, an annual review of eco- 
nomic and social progress and social meet- 
ings of the IA-ECOSOC at the ministerial 
level, and public opinion and the Alliance 
for Progress. 

Broadly, the Alliance for Progress is a 
phrase which describes all of the economic 
and social programs through which the sign- 
ers of the Charter of Punta del Este under- 
take on a government-to-government or gov- 
ernment-to-private people basis in the Latin 
American area. ents, agencies, of- 
fices, and organizations too numerous to set 
forth here, function within the program in 
one way or another. It is a vast setup which 
took AID administrators themselves some 
time to find out what they were doing and 
where they were going. Indeed, it is so vast 
and complicated in organization and admin- 
istration that it is practically impossible to 
prepare a complete functional chart of the 
inter- and intra-workings showing all of the 
ramifications of the entire business. 

Just where the central office of adminis- 
tration and implementation of the overall 
Alliance for Progress program lies is some- 
what obscure. Much of the activity, and 
certainly that of the United States, is cen- 
tered in the State Department’s Agency for 
International Development where an As- 
sistant Administrator of its Latin American 
Bureau functions as Coordinatory of the 
Alliance for Progress through a number of 
committees of which probably the most 
generic is the Alliance for Progress Com- 
mittee. 

The precise amount of money required for 
implementation of the Alliance for Progress 
program is not spelled out in the Charter of 
Punta del Este. In that document, it is 
written “that the supply of capital from all 
external sources during the coming 10 years 
of at least $20 million be made available to 
the Latin American countries, and the 
greater part of this sum should be in public 
funds.” : 

At the meeting at Punta del Este, it was 
contemplated that the United States would 
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endeavor to make available to the countries 
in the form of loans, credits, or grants about 
one-tenth of the total amount that Alliance 
program required to be invested in Latin 
America over a 10-year perlod. The United 
States would, subject to certain reform 
measures by the Latin American countries, 
help them get an additional 10th from other 
public sources while the countries them- 
selves would be responsible for supplying the 
remaining 80 percent of the funds, either by 
increasing their taxes and collections, selling 
their securities, Inducing savings and invest- 
ment by their own people, and attracting in- 
vestment from abroad. In other words, they 
were talking about an investment of $100 
billion over a period of 10 years, 80 percent 
of which would come from the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics themselves. 

In light of the total U.S. direct capital in- 
vestments in all of Latin America (including 
European dependencies) over the years to 
the end of 1961 of only slightly more than 
$10 billion, the figure of $100 billion for the 
next 10 years seems rather large. Yet this 
is the goal. 

As for immediate and short-term emer- 
gency financing, the United States agreed to 
provide more than $1 billion in the year end- 
ing March 1962. A total of $1,030 million 
was committed to Latin American countries 
during this first year of operations ending 
February 28, 1962, but it is estimated that 
only about one-quarter of this sum was 
actually disbursed up to that time. 

Alliance for Progress funds furnished by 
the US. Government are administered by a 
number of Government agencies of which 
the most important are the Agency for In- 
ternational Development (AID), the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington (Eximbank), 
the Social Progress Trust Fund administered 
by the Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB), and Food for Peace under Public Law 
480. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1962, 
obligations and loans authorized (but not 
necessarily disbursed) totaled slightly more 
than $1,117 million in economic assistance. 
Of this total, AID administered $453 million 
or 41 percent; Eximbank $262 million or 24 
percent; Social Progress Trust Fund $224 
million or 20 percent; Food for Peace $147 
million or 13 percent; and other unspecified 
agencies $30 million or less than 3 mt. 

Recipients of most of these obligations and 
loan authorizations were Chile with $211 
million or 20 percent of the total; Brazil 
with $202 million or 18 percent; Mexico with 
$150 million or 14 percent; Argentina with 
$79 million or 7 percent; and Peru, Venezuela, 
and Colombia $70-odd million or with about 
7 percent each. These six countries com- 
bined received nearly $872 million or more 
than 78 percent of the total. 

These in themselves may be im- 
pressive until one determines how and where 
the money was or is to be spent, and above 
all, whether much of it or any of it went or 
would go to the underprivileged classes caus- 
ing most of our troubles and whose welfare is 
supposed to be the objective of our efforts. 
Actually very little of the funds obligated 
and authorized have been disbursed and of 
the total committed during the first year of 
operations ending February 28, 1962, nearly 
60 percent went for such nonproductive cate- 
gories as refinancing of purchases, balancing 
of payments, budget support, reconstruction 
and relief, industrial credit and capital goods 
financing, and national companies and 
banks; and little of the remaining 40 percent 
went directly into productive enterprise in 
which the masses of the populace could 
participate. 

Funds to be administered by the various 
above-named agencies are first authorized 
and then appropriated by the Congress of 
the United States after due justification for 
them as advocated mostly by the officials of 
the agencies concerned. The origin and 
channeling of the appropriated funds into 
the several disbursing agencies is often in- 
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volved but in the last analysis they are de- 
rived from the taxpayer. Thus, the taxpay- 
ers and the Congressmen who represent them 
have a tangible interest in seeing that these 
funds will accomplish the objectives for 
which they are solicited. 

In their attempts to justify the appropri- 
ations, the administrators of these agencies 
argue that expenditure of them is not only 
straightening things out in Latin America 
but is of great benefit to oureconomy. They 
point out that between 80 and 85 percent of 
the money granted or loaned in Latin Amer- 
ica never leaves this country but is spent 
here for machinery, equipment, supplies, and 
services which increase production and em- 
ployment in, and exports from, the United 
States. But Representative Orro F. Pass- 
MAN, of Louisiana, chairman of the House of 
Representatives Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations Appropriations, contends correct- 
ly that if the money so spent is derived from 
grants and long-term non-interest-bearing 
loans which probably never will be repaid, 
then the U.S. taxpayer is in reality picking 
up the tab for these goods and services. 

Insofar as the Alliance for Progress funds 
are supplied by the U.S. taxpayer to enable 
Latin American governments to pay for pur- 
chases in this country, these governments can 
utilize their own foreign exchange derived 
from their exports either to purchase other 
goods elsewhere, accumulate foreign ex- 
change, buy gold from us, or otherwise uti- 
lize money which in effect U.S. taxpayers 
give them. 

If these contentions are true, and certainly 
insofar as they are true, our financial situa- 
tion is frightening in light of the manner 
in which our foreign assistance program is 
functioning, especially under the Alliance for 
Progress program in Latin America. During 
the year 1961, while our gold supply de- 
creased $857 million, that of Latin America 
increased by $55 million; and during the 
year 1962 while our gold supply decreased 
$304 million, that of Latin America decreased 
only $25 million. During fiscal year 1962, 
our Government committed more than 
$1,000 million in aid to Latin America of 
which more than $300 million was actually 
disbursed. 

On the other hand, even if these facts are 
admitted, there is the defense-policy philos- 
ophy which considers that our so-called for- 
eign assistance program is in reality eco- 
nomic warfare the cost of which should be 
borne by the taxpayer as unhesitatingly as 
he bears the cost of military warfare. What- 
ever the viewpoint or actual cost, foreign as- 
sistance or economic warfare, whichever one 
prefers to call it, is with us to stay at least 
until this world becomes one glorious fed- 
eration of peaceful peoples—and that most 
likely is for a long time. 

The charter of Punta del Este establishing 
an Alliance for Progress is complete with 
noble aims and objectives, but as the Honor- 
able OTTO E. PassMAN said in hearings before 
his subcommittee on appropriations, “We all 
have the same objectives. But saying it and 
doing it are two different things.” That 
means that the benefits from the money 
spent under the program must reach the 
people who are disgruntled and are causing 
our trouble. In order to accomplish this ob- 
jective we must build up productive pro- 
grams in agriculture, processing, manufac- 
turing, and distribution in which the people 
can participate, earn money, purchase do- 
mestic commodities, save and invest, and 
vitalize their own economies. Of course, 
these necessities are understood by those ad- 
ministering the Alliance program but cer- 
tainly so far, they have not directed funds 
into channels leading to that end. 

Most of the agitation against the United 
States in Latin America comes from student, 
labor, and peasant leaders who represent the 
great masses of the underprivileged. The 
record is clear that what we desire from the 
masses has not been attained over the past 
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16 years with money per se, threats, or force. 
As Nelson Rockefeller realized after his first 
visit into Latin America more than 25 years 
ago, our problem is not alone an economic 
one but fundamentally one of human rela- 
tions. 

What we should have done years ago and 
what we must do now without further delay 
is to get to the people. If we must spend 
the taxpayers’ money, let us spend it where 
the results of that spending will get at the 
roots of our trouble; and to accomplish this 
basic objective, the following priority pro- 
gram of essentials is urged: 

1. Review educational and labor systems; 
develop and coordinate them with the demo- 
cratic, economic, social, and political plan- 
ning of each country. 

2. Enlist students, teachers, industrial and 
farmworkers in popular programs geared to 
their economic and social welfare. 

3. Set up efficient student, teacher, labor 
and farmer training programs; interchange 
leaders for purposes cf mutual understand- 
ing and appreciation in efforts to achieve 
democratic ends. 

4. Assure every student, teacher, and 
worker a job commensurate with his or her 
training and ability; make a sense of par- 
ticipation, human dignity, and social secu- 
rity the prime incentives and rewards of th 
common effort. 

5. Encourage and assist free enterprise in 
establishing privately owned and operated 
productive agricultural, processing, manu- 
facturing, and distribution activities in 
which the people can function as both pro- 
ducers and consumers to create and sustain 
a viable domestic economy. 

6. Direct the bulk of assistance funds into 
education, health and sanitation facilities, 
housing, and public welfare activities; do not 
expend such funds on public utilities, trans- 
portation facilities, heavy industry, and 
other “infrastructure” facilities except when 
and where absolutely necessary and feasible. 

7. Eliminate entirely the expenditure of 
foreign assistance funds on such purely fiscal 
matters as balancing budgets, paying off 
trade deficits, lending to nationalized in- 
stitutions, and the like. 

It is evident that the administration of our 
foreign assistance programs over the years 
has been so disunified, complex, cumber- 
some, and misdirected that the objectives 
sought have not been attained. In particu- 
lar, the Alliance for Progress program is so 
diversified in its aims, nebulous in its struc- 
ture, and bureaucratic in its organization 
that it is practically unworkable. 

It is also self-evident that no matter what 
we do on our side of the picture to encour- 
age and protect private business in entering 
the Latin American field, if the investment 
atmosphere within the Latin American coun- 
tries themselves is not favorable, our efforts 
to enlist the aid of private enterprise will be 
of little or no avail. 

Furthermore, expropriations of privately 
owned public utilities and certain natural- 
resource and heavy industries are bound to 
continue in Latin American countries under 
the wave of nationalism which has swept 
most of them since the last World War. 

In order to eliminate the organizational 
and administrative handicaps and to better 
the implementation of our foreign assistance 
programs for the preservation and protection 
of democratic ideals in the Americas, it is 
proposed: 

I. That the US. Government create a 
Department of Foreign Economic and So- 
cial Operations in which to centralize, 
unify, control, coordinate, and direct all of 
our foreign economic, social, and technical 
assistance programs. 

II. That the Organization of American 
States effect an Inter-American Treaty for 
Uniform Investment and Antimonopoly Laws 
designed to prevent the flight of private capi- 
tal from Latin American countries, and to at- 
tract private capital into these countries. 
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III. That within the framework of the pro- 
posed Treaty for Uniform Investment and 
Antimonopoly Laws, there be set up an in- 
ter-American permanent expropriation re- 
view and settlement board designed to take 
the sting and stigma out of Government con- 
demnations of private property. 


[From the Dan Smoot Report, Feb. 18, 1963] 
ALLIANCE FOR ProcREss—Part I 


Alliance for Progress—the current program 
of the U.S. aid to Latin American nations— 
was initiated by Eisenhower; but it has be- 
come the major feature of President Ken- 
nedy’s foreign policy. 

The President claims that Alliance for 
Progress is intended to save Latin America 
from communism. Actually, the program is 
using American tax money to finance, and 
force upon Latin American countries, a com- 
munist-socialist revolution. 

Kennedy has never given any precise esti- 
mate of what he expects to spend on Alliance 
for Progress; but general estimates are that 
the program will cost U.S. taxpayers $20 
billion in the first 10 years. 


ORIGINS 


The origins of the Alliance for Progress 
program are almost as unsavory as its con- 
sequences. 

On July 13, 1960, Fernando Berckemeyer 
(Peruvian Ambassador to the United States) 
and Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. (then Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs) discussed in Washington a suggestion 
by the Peruvian Government that foreign 
ministers of all 21 American republics meet 
to discuss the Soviet threat in the Americas. 

A committee composed of representatives 
from seven Central and South American 
nations went to work on the Peruvian sug- 
gestion. The committee’s biggest job was 
deciding upon an agenda and a meeting place 
that would be acceptable to Castro of Cuba. 
On July 26, 1960, the committee announced 
it had solved this major problem: the foreign 
ministers’ conference of the Organization of 
American States could meet at San Jose, 
Costa Rica; and it would consider as its first 
order of business, not Communist control of 
Cuba or Communist infiltration of Latin 
America, but charges against Gen. Rafael 
Trujillo of the Dominican Republic. The 
Government of Venezuela had accused Tru- 
jillo of plotting to assassinate Romulo Betan- 
court, President of Venezuela. 

On August 16, 1960, foreign ministers rep- 
resenting 21 American nations, began their 
conference at San Jose. 

Christian Herter, Eisenhower’s Secretary 
of State, took the lead in getting the Organi- 
zation of American States to take action 
against the Dominican Republic. 

On August 20, 1960, the Conference adopted 
a formal resolution recommending that all 
other American nations break diplomatic 
relations with the Dominican Republic and 
impose severe economic sanctions against 
her. 

On August 22, 1960, Christian Herter 
initiated the second stage of the OAS meet- 
ing at San Jose, Costa Rica, by presenting 
a U.S. bill of particulars against Cuba. 

On August 23, 1960, Julio Cesar Turbay 
Ayala (Colombian foreign minister) answered 
Herter’s charges against Castro. Turbay re- 
affirmed his faith in the principles of Castro’s 
revolution and denied that Castro was actu- 
ally a Communist. Turbay reviewed, with 
interest, Castro’s charges against the United 
States—and deplored the U.S. sugar re- 
strictions against Cuba (that is, our cutting 
off the sugar subsidy). 

On August 29, 1960, the foreign ministers 
proclaimed the Declaration of San Jose, 
written by Turbay of Colombia, in which the 
members of the Organization of American 


1Tne New York Times magazine, Dec. 17, 
1961. 
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States pledged themselves to democratic 
principles; to the rejection of totalitarian 
regimes of the right or left; to noninterven- 
tion in each others’ affairs; and to support 
of the Organization of American States. The 
declaration did not even mention Cuba. 

Thus the San Jose Conference of the Or- 
ganization of American States—originally 
proposed by Peru for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the Soviet threat in Cuba—achieved 
the destruction of Trujillo, America’s only 
strong anti-Communist friend in the Carib- 
bean area; but did not even scold Castro. 

Christian Herter came home from San 
Jose, boasting that the United States had 
achieved a great diplomatic triumph. 

The first stage of the OAS Conference of 
1960 was completed at San Jose on August 
20, when the delegates voted to isolate Tru- 
jillo of the Dominican Republic. The sec- 
ond stage was completed on August 29, when 
the Declaration of San Jose was adopted. 

The third stage of the conference was con- 
ducted not at San Jose, Costa Rica, but at 
Bogotá, Colombia. The third stage, begin- 
ning on September 6, 1960, was a meeting 
of the economic ministers of the American 
Republics. This Bogota stage of the OAS 
Conference was, simply, our State Depart- 
ment’s payoff to the Central and South 
American Republics for what they had done 
at San Jose. 

Douglas Dillon (then Eisenhower’s Under 
Secretary of State) went to the Bogotá Con- 
ference with an Eisenhower promise of $500 
million of American tax money to be given 
Latin American nations. 

Dillon began his speech to the conference 
by paying tribute to the role which Turbay 
of Colombia had played at the San Jose 
Conference. Remember, Turbay wrote the 
Declaration of San Jose, which turned out 
to be a victory for international communism. 
Turbay had praised the principles of Cas- 
tro’s revolution; he had viewed, with in- 
terest, Castro’s charges against the United 
States; and he had denounced the U.S. sugar 
restrictions against Castro. 

Before Dillon went to Bogota, the whole 
world knew that Eisenhower was sending 
him with a promise of $500 million in aid 
to Latin America. But there had been grum- 
bling throughout Latin America that this 
was not enough. Castro was demanding 
that the United States inaugurate a $30 bil- 
lion aid program to Latin America. Brazil, 
and most other Latin American nations, 
were supporting the general tenor of Castro’s 
demands, though the figures they named 
were somewhat less extravagant. 

It looked as if our Latin American friends 
might not graciously accept Eisenhower's 
offer of $500 million. 

Douglas Dillon was prepared. He made it 
clear that the $500 million which he had 
come to offer was a mere drop in the 
bucket—just a beginning. All of this was 
to be used only for social development. He 
promised bigger and more respectable U.S. 
aid to all of Latin America to continue 
economic development in that region. 

“Social development,” apparently, means 
schools, housing, hospitals—that sort of 
thing—to be built with money taken away 
from U.S. taxpayers. “Economic develop- 
ment” seems to mean the continuation of 
building, with U.S, tax money, roads, har- 
bors, industrial plants (to compete with our 
own, of course), public buildings, and so on. 

Douglas Dillon won another smashing 
diplomatic victory for the United States at 
Bogota: the Latin American Republics agreed 
to accept our offer of $500 million for social 
development and our promise of billions for 
economic development. 

On September 13, 1960, the economic min- 
isters of the American Republics signed the 
act of Bogota, authorizing a massive program 
of U.S. aid to Latin American countries. 

In his first inaugural address (January 20, 
1961) President Kennedy gave this new aid- 
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to-Latin-America program its current name: 
Alliance for Progress. President Kennedy 
said: 

“To our sister Republics south of our bor- 
der, we offer a special pledge—to convert our 
good words into good deeds—in a new Alli- 
ance for Progress—to assist freemen and free 
governments in casting off the chains of 
poverty.” 

REVOLUTIONARY PURPOSE 


On March 13, 1961, speaking to Latin Amer- 
ican diplomats, and Members of the US. 
Congress, President Kennedy said: 

“I have called on all the people of the 
hemisphere to join in a new Alliance for 
Progress. I have this evening signed a re- 
quest to the Congress for $500 million as a 
first step in fulfilling the act of Bogotá. This 
is the first large-scale inter-American effort— 
instituted by my predecessor, President Eis- 
enhower—to attack the social barriers which 
block economic progress. 

“This political freedom must be accom- 
panied by social change. For unless nec- 
essary social reforms, including land and tax 
reforms, are freely made * * * then our al- 
liance, our revolution, our dream, and our 
freedom will fail.” 2 

In his formal message to Congress (March 
14, 1961) asking for the $500 million to 
initiate the Alliance for Progress (as author- 
ized by the act of Bogotá) President Ken- 
nedy again stressed the revolutionary pur- 
pose of this program. Acknowledging that 
revolutionary new social institutions and 
patterns cannot be designed overnight, Pres- 
ident Kennedy implied that we must none- 
theless begin at once a crash program to 
overturn the existing way of life in Latin 
America—giving our aid not on the basis of 
need, but on the demonstrated readiness of 
each government to make the institutional 
improvements which we require. 

This theme of total revolution in Latin 
America, financed and enforced by U.S. tax 
money under the label of “Alliance for Prog- 
ress,” was reemphasized at a special meeting 
of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council (held at Punta del Este, Uruguay) on 
August 16, 1961. In the formal declaration 
issued by the delegates at this meeting, the 
Latin American nations receiving American 
aid pledged themselves. 

“To encourage * * * programs of integral 
agrarian reform. 

“To assure to workers fair wages and satis- 
factory working conditions. 

“To establish effective systems of labor- 
management relations and procedures. 

“To reform tax laws, demanding more 
from those who have most, punishing tax 
evasion severely, and redistributing the na- 
tional income.” * 


THE REVOLUTIONISTS 


On November 6, 1961, President Kennedy 
announced appointment of Teodoro Moscoso 
as regional administrator for Latin America 
in the new Agency for International Devel- 
opment—that is, as head of the Alliance for 
Progress program. Moscoso is a Puerto Rican 
socialist, an early protege of Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, the braintruster whom Franklin D. 
Roosevelt made Governor of Puerto Rico. 
Moscoso is also an intimate friend of Romulo 
Betancourt, President of Venezuela, who is 
a Communist. 

To understand the grim truth—that Alli- 
ance for is a crash program with 
American tax money to tear Latin America 
apart and then reorganize it according to 
the Communist plan for a Marxist land— 
one needs a little background information 


2“President Kennedy Speaks on the Alli- 
ance for Progress,” a booklet published re- 
cently by the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, U.S. Department of State. 

$ Department of State Publication No. 572, 
Aug. 16, 1961. 
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on some of the principal actors in this revo- 
lutionary drama. At present, two of the 
are Teodoro Moscoso, Kennedy’s 
Chief of the Alliance for Progress program; 
and Romulo Betancourt, Communist Presi- 
dent of Venezuela. 

Former U.S. Representative John Rous- 
selot, Republican, of California did a great 
deal of research on Betancourt, and put the 
results of his labors into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp: volume 107, part 16, pages 20941- 
20946; volume 108, part 3, pages 2951-2956; 
volume 108, part 10, pages 13185-13191. 

US. tative WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Republican, of Florida, put into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 108, part 17, 
pages 23552-23553; and February 7, 1963 
(pp. 1978-1980), more revealing information 
about Betancourt. 

Here, in brief, is the Betancourt story: 

As a young man, Betancourt worked openly 
as a functionary of the Communist interna- 
tional in Venezuela. For this Communist 
activity, he was exiled from his homeland in 
1928. During exile, Betancourt went to Costa 
Rica where, with Manuel Mora, he founded 
the Communist Party of Costa Rica and was, 
for 5 years (1930 to 1935) head of that party. 
Working openly for a Communist revolution 
throughout Latin America, Betancourt dis- 
covered that communism could not thus be 
sold to the people. It would have to be im- 
posed upon them by deception. Betancourt 
devised a hoax. He would renounce his 
membership in the Communist Party and 
return to Venezuela as an anti-Communist, 
and work to impose communism on his 
homeland by calling his program anti- 
Communist. 

He did return to Venezuela, gathered his 
old Communist cronies around him, and 
launched his new Communist program of de- 
ception. He had made the mistake, however, 
of explaining his scheme in letters to Com- 
munist friends. These letters fell into the 
hands of Venezuelan authorities; and Betan- 
court was again ordered into exile. He 
evaded this banishment and went under- 
ground, For 9 years he remained in hiding. 
During that time, he organized a powerful 
Communist front disguised as a political 
party, which he called Accion Democratica 
(Democratic Action). 

In 1945, a military junta overthrew the 
legal Government of Venezuela, and turned 
to Betancourt for leadership. Betancourt 
became president of the junta. Using the 
established political machinery of Accion 
Democratica, and appointing Communist 
henchmen to key posts in government, 
Betancourt ruled Venezuela for 3 years. 

His rule was so corrupt and tyrannical 
that, on November 24, 1948, an uprising of 
military officers, led by Marcos Perez Jimenez, 
overthrew Betancourt and his stooges; and 
Betancourt again went into exile. 

For over 9 years, Betancourt remained in 
exile. He spent much of that time in New 
York City, where he became the darling 
of the ultraliberal, anti-anti-Communist 
crowd of Socialist intellectuals—a hero to 
the leading liberals of the Eisenhower, and 
later of the Kennedy, administration. 

In 1956, Betancourt’s Communist con- 
nections became so objectionable that he 
was arrested in New York City (on informa- 
tion supplied by the FBI), was expelled 
from the United States, and denied re- 
admittance. He was, however, permitted 
to live in Puerto Rico. Here, he became 
an intimate of Munoz-Marin, Socialist Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, and of Teodoro 
Moscoso.* 

Leftist groups in Venezuela (widely be- 
lieved to have been directed and encouraged 
by Betancourt's new friends in the Ameri- 
can State Department) overthrew Marcos 
Perez Jimenez in January 1958. About June 


4 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 7, 1963, pp. 
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1958, Betancourt returned to Venezuela, re- 
vived his Accion Democratica, and ran for 
President. Again with the undercover sup- 
port of the American State Department 
(which included widely circulated rumors, 
in Venezuela, that if Betancourt's party won 
the election, Venezuela would receive mam- 
moth amounts of aid from the United 
States), Betancourt was elected. 

Jimenez (who had given Venezuela the 
best government and had brought the na- 
tion to the highest level of prosperity in its 
history) was exiled. He sought asylum in 
the United States. Betancourt wants him 
returned to Venezuela so that he can be 
executed. He has filed outrageous charges 
against Jimenez, who is now in a Miami 
jail awaiting extradition. The American 
State Department and the powerful left- 
wing propaganda forces in the United States 
(including, for example, such “respected” 
organs as the Christian Science Monitor) 
have for months been conducting a massive 
hate campaign against Jimenez, preparing 
public opinion for denying him asylum so 
that he can be turned over to Betancourt 
for liquidation. 

In 1961, the law firm of Dean Acheson 
(who is a special adviser to President Ken- 
nedy) received $180,000 from Betancourt’s 
government as a fee for representing Vene- 
zuela in the extradition proceedings against 
Jimenez.‘ 

ALLIANCE SHOWPIECE 


Meanwhile, Betancourt’s regime in Vene- 
zuela has become a cesspool of corruption 
and tyranny. Despite Venezuela's enormous 
natural riches (and despite the hundreds of 
millions of dollars which Betancourt has ob- 
tained from the United States), grinding 
poverty, economic chaos, and wild disorder 
reign in Venezuela. 

The reported Communist sabotage in Ven- 
ezuela, and Betancourt's alleged crackdown 
on Communists, are merely part of a hoax— 
to justify Betancourt’s seizure of absolute 
power, and to help the Kennedy administra- 
tion justify more aid. 

Communist Betancourt's Venezuela is the 
land which the Kennedy administration 
points to as the showpiece of the Alliance 
for Progress.“ 

Shortly after Kennedy was inaugurated, 
in January 1961, he appointed Teodoro 
Moscoso (Betancourt’s old friend) to be Am- 
bassador to Venezuela. In November 1961, 
Kennedy promoted Moscoso to the post of 
Chief of the Alliance for Progress. In De- 
cember 1961, when it became apparent that 
Betancourt, despite his support from Wash- 
ington, was in deep trouble in Venezuela, 
President and Mrs. Kennedy made a hastily 
planned visit to him, to help shore up his 
sagging regime. Here is an account of this 
disgraceful episode in American history, in 
the words of U.S. Representative John 
Rousselot (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 108, 
pt. 3, p. 2951): 

“President Kennedy's trip to Venezuela 
was what was needed to bolster Betancourt's 
sinking Accion Democratica government. To 
the eternal humiliation of the American 
people, President Kennedy permitted himself 
to be used in this desperate Betancourt per- 
sonal political maneuver. He permitted 
himself to be paraded through the streets of 
Caracas to impress upon the discontented 
Venezuelan populace that the United States 
is backing Betancourt. Before he departed, 
he was persuaded to deliver a series of 
speeches, obviously prepared for him by his 
collectivist aides, hailing the alleged progress 
of Venezuela under Betancourt and pledging 
generous American 1 ** 

Mr. Rousselot’s words do not adequately 
portray the shameful behavior of the Amer- 


5 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 108, pt. 17, 
pp. 28552-25553, remarks of WILIAN C. 
CRAMER. 
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ican President while visiting Communist 
Betancourt. 

President and Mrs. Kennedy arrived in 
Venezuela on December 16, 1961. In his wel- 
coming speech, Betancourt (while praising 
Kennedy personally) insulted the United 
States with open arrogance. Betancourt 
praised Kennedy as a “U.S. President who is 
rectifying a long period of ignorance and 
lack of comprehension (in the United 
States).” Betancourt denounced the “ar- 
rogant belief (in the United States) that the 
friendship * * * (of Latin America) was 
guaranteed to the United States by the self- 
appointed rulers and their courts of small 
oligarchies.” Betancourt criticized the “bad 
habits of bureaucratic routine” in the 
United States, which had slowed down the 
flow of U.S. aid to Latin America, and de- 
manded speed in satisfying the economic, 
social and cultural underdevelopment of 
Latin America. 

President Kennedy answered these insults 
to the United States by saying: 

“Your distinguished President Romulo 
Betancourt, is demonstrating the capacity of 
freemen to realize their aspirations without 
sacrificing liberty or dignity. 

“He has reestablished democratic govern- 
ment after a decade of dictatorship—and he 
has carried forward a solid and responsible 

of economic progress. 

“I come (to Venezuela) to take counsel 
with your leaders * * * to witness the mag- 
nificent example of vital democracy which 
is being carried forward in Venezuela.” 

In another speech at LaMorita, on Decem- 
ber 17, President Kennedy said: 

“Here in Venezuela the meaning of the 
new Alianza para el Progreso is being dem- 
onstrated, for you have made a tradition and 
transition from depressive dictatorship into 
a free life for the people of this country 
to progressive democratic rule under the 
grant of the great democratic statesman of 
the Western Hemisphere—your distinguished 
President Romulo Betancourt. 

“Today 86 families will receive their titles 
to their own homes under a program which 
has already settled 38,000 families on 3,800,- 
000 acres of land. 

“This is your program—the program of 
your progressive far-seeing Government— 
and the people of my country will share in 
this program by making available more 
loans to build rural homes and more credits 
to finance your crops. 

“This program is at the heart of the 
Alianza para el Progreso.” “ 

AGRARIAN REFORMS 


It is rumored in Venezuela that farmers 
who want to get a piece of land under Betan- 
court's “agrarian reform“ must kick back 
10 percent of the value to Betancourt’s 
political party (Acción Democratica). But 
even if we ignore the graft (at our expense) 
what do we find, on close examination, in 
the agrarian reform which President Kennedy 
praises extravagantly, and which he says is 
the heart of our Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram for all of Latin America? Here is what 
U.S. Representative Rousselot found: 

“The United States is the greatest example 
that could be cited of a nation which has 
enriched itself through a constructive agrar- 
ian program. Our program was inaugurated 
with the Homestead Act after the Civil War. 

“Through this act, vast stretches of rich 
virgin land in the West were brought into 
cultivation. The act did not propose to take 
over the productive farms already in opera- 
tion in New York, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia, and cut them up into small uneco- 
nomic holdings. Instead, it directed the new 
farmers to uncultivated land or the frontier, 
which increased rather than decreased the 
Nation’s crop production. 

“Does Betancourt propose to do this in 
Venezuela with the aid of the agrarian reform 
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millions which President Kennedy promised 
him? No indeed. Venezuela has enormous 
stretches of uncultivated and good govern- 
ment-owned land in the 3 eee 
Monaga, Ansoategui, and Bolivar. y are 
served by convenient transportation facili- 
ties. For the more distant future, it has the 
empire sweep of the vast area beyond the 
Orinoco. 


“Did Betancourt propose an agrarian plan, 
like that of the United States, which would 
open up this abundant government-owned 
land through an orderly, wealth-producing 
program? He did not. Instead, he launched 
@ program to buy up land already in success- 
ful cultivation and cut it up into small, un- 
economic plots. These plots were mostly 
near Caracas where they could be used as 
showcase exhibits for credulous visitors. 
President Kennedy was taken to one of these 
cut-up farms and induced to make a speech 
enthusiastically hailing the Betancourt land 
program, and promising far-reaching aid.“ 

The agrarian and other social reforms 
which our socialist planners are devising, 
and financing with our money, throughout 
Latin America, have sinister aspects 

A Mexican businessman, deeply disturbed 
about our Alliance for p: m, sent 
me the following account of what is hap- 


“In many Latin American countries the 
vast majority of the land areas taken away 
from the large landowners is reportedly di- 
vided up among peons or poor rural peas- 
ants. This sounds lovely to the people who 
read it and especially attractive to the 
American people who through their Govern- 
ment and Government banks finance with 
loans and grants these so-called agrarian re- 
forms which appear to give the land to the 

ts. 


“However almost the exact reverse is the 
case. Most of the land taken away from the 
large landowners is not given to the peons 
or peasants, but the ownership is kept by 
the governments and only assigned year by 
year to the peons. Thereby the former 
landowner is replaced by a much bigger 
landowner whose local representative is a 
political appointee who is able to assign a 
small piece of land each year to each peon 
or refuse it to him or change him to another 
piece as he (the political appointee) sees 
fit. 

“The result is, in practice, that the peon 
has lost his old patron, who in many cases 
was a humane sort of person, and generally 
lived on the property at least a part of the 
year, and whose ear could be reached by the 
peon, as those who have lived in Latin 
America in the past can testify. In exchange 
he has a new patron who is a ‘faceless, cold, 
impersonal’ government office represented by 
a frequently changing political appointee 
who has no direct interest in the productiv- 
ity of the soil and frequently is principally 
interested in enriching himself while he 
holds on to his insecure job. 

“The peon does not own any land, he has 
no feeling of ownership, does not know how 
long he may be permitted to work the same 
plot and hence can have no interest in im- 
proving the land, and does feel totally de- 
pendent on the whim of the politicians, 
which is just what the Communists desire 
and in this way attain. All the land belongs 
to the government 

“The same is true of most of the govern- 
ment housing schemes. The houses are not 
sold to the people but are rented to them. 
All the houses belong to the government 
and this added to the government control 
of transportation, telegraphs, movies and 
the press, is perfect preparation for the 
establishment of the totalitarian state or 
communism, Government intervention is 
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creeping forward all the time, and the money 
which the Alliance for Progress gives to these 
leftist governments only speeds up the march 
down to socialism and eventually commu- 
nism. 


“American citizens should give as much 
importance to stopping the socialistic poli- 
cies of the Alliance for Progress as they do 
to impeding socialistic legislation in their 
own country. U.S. taxpayers have already 
spent many hundreds of millions of dollars 
on the Alliance for Progress, in promoting 
policies which are absolutely against the 
best interests of the Latin American coun- 
tries concerned, against their economic and 
political freedom, and against the best inter- 
ests of the United States into the bargain.” 

Wo Is Dan Smoor? 

Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared 
in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas taking 
BA and MA degrees from that university in 
1938 and 1940. 

In 1941 he joined the faculty at Harvard 
as a teaching fellow in English doing grad- 
uate work for the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy in the field of American civilization. 

In 1942, he took leave of absence from 
Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the 
close of the war, he stayed in the FBI, 
rather than return to Harvard, 

He worked as an FBI agent in all parts 
of the Nation handling all kinds of assign- 
ments. But for 34% years, he worked exclu- 
sively on Communist investigations in the 
industrial Midwest. For 2 years following 
that, he was on FBI headquarters staff in 
Washington, as an administrative assistant 
to J. Edgar Hoover. 

After 9½ years in the FBI, Smoot re- 
signed to help start the Facts Forum move- 
ment in Dallas. As the radio and television 
commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for 
almost 4 years spoke to a national audience 
giving both sides of great controversial 
issues. 

In July 1955 he resigned and started his 
own independent program, in order to give 
only one side—the side that uses fundamen- 
tal American principles as a yardstick for 
measuring all important issues. 

If you believe that Dan Smoot is provid- 
ing effective tools for those who want to 
think and talk and write on the side of 
freedom, you can help immensely by sub- 
scribing, and encouraging others to sub- 
scribe, to the Dan Smoot Report. 


[From the Dan Smoot Report, Feb. 25, 1963] 
ALLIANCE FOR Procress—Part II 


In 1950, an American dollar was worth 18.3 
Brazilian cruzeiros, By January, 1962 (de- 
spite inflation of U.S. currency), the dollar 
would buy 350 cruzeiros. 

In January 1963 (shortly after the United 
States had granted Brazil another special 
loan of $30 million to help stabilize the cur- 
rency), I visited Brazil. The night I arrived, 
an American dollar would buy 600 cruzeiros. 
My guide advised me not to exchange any 
money that night, however, because, he said, 
I would probably get a better rate of ex- 
change the next day. Idid. The next morn- 
ing, I bought 650 cruzeiros for 1 American 
dollar. When I left Brazil 8 days later, the 
rate was fluctuating between 750 and 800 
cruzeiros to 1 American dollar. 

During my stay in Brazil, I interviewed 
mumerous people (middle-class Brazilians, 
resident Americans, an official of the U.S. 
Information Agency, and soon.) All of them 
cited the building of Brasilia as the primary 
reason for the inflation. 

GOVERNMENT EXTRAVAGANCE 

Brasilia is the new capital of Brazil, located 
in the wilds of Goias, on the Brazilian high- 
lands, about 600 miles inland from Rio de 
Janeiro, the former capital. Construction 
on the city was begun in 1957, during the 
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administration of President Juscelino 
Kubitschek. There were no inhabitants in 
the region and no roads to it. Construction 
steel and most of the heavy machinery were 
brought in from the United States. High- 
ways were built through hundreds of miles 
of uninhabited country to the major coastal 
cities of Brazil. And Brasilia was dedicated 
as the new national capital in 1960. 

I examined the city of Brasilia, closely 
and carefully, in January 1963, when it was 
less than 6 years old. Decay and dilapida- 
tion have already set in. It is probably 
the world’s foremost contem) monu- 
ment to the folly of a politically motivated, 
socialistically planned economy. 

Oscar Niemeyer, Brazilian architect who 
helped design the United Nations Building in 
New York, designed all buildings in Brasilia. 
Photographed from a distance, they make 
striking postcards and fine illustrations for 
an article in National Geographic; but, ex- 
amined at close range, as places where people 
are supposed to live and work, they are 
ugly. Niemeyer himself apparently shares 
my opinion. He does not live among the 
modernistic oddities which he designed for 
other people to occupy: he built for himself 
and old-fashioned Brazilian colonial outside 
the city. The futuristic buildings, of spec- 
tacular design, reveal inferior construction. 
Most are still empty and unfinished. Some 
apartment houses that are occupied, already 
show signs of becoming slums. 

Most of the people in the Federal District 
of Brasilia still live in the construction- 
camp slums that formed when workers were 
first brought in 6 years ago. The costly 
highways running to the coastal cities are, 
like the wide avenues of Brasilia, empty of 
traffic. 

President Kubitschek, a leftwing socialist, 
practically bankrupted his nation to build 
this preposterous monument to himself. 
The political argument for his folly was that, 
by placing the national capital inland, the 
Government would spur migration from the 
crowded coastal cities to the vacant interior, 
where the climate is good, and fertile soil 
is abundant. 

The scheme has failed miserably. Brasilia 
is a modernistic ghost town, where no one 
wants to live. Brazilians prefer the fleshpots 
of Rio. 

Without exception, every Brazilian I 
talked to about Brasilia called it a white ele- 
phant. Yet the nation is now stuck with it. 
Although there is a vast quantity of unfin- 
ished construction in the city, there is little 
construction work presently being done. I 
doubt that it will ever be finished; and the 
cost of maintaining it as is, for a national 
capital, is quite enough to overburden the 
Brazilian economy. 

It is impossible to say how much Brazilian 
tax money and how much American tax 
money went into the construction of Brasilia. 
During the 6 years of its existence, we have 
given the Brazilian Government more than 
enough to pay for the whole thing; but it is 
obvious that all of our foreign aid money was 
not diverted into this gigantic fiasco. Our 
money has been spread around a bit, to un- 
derwrite the activities of other leftwing 
Brazilian politicians, to line their pockets, 
and to encourage harmful extravagances on 
the part of government, and reckless spend- 
ing on the part of the people. 


PRIVATE EXTRAVAGANCE 


Aided and encouraged by a foreign govern- 
ment to spend money it does not have, the 
Brazilian Government feeds the fire of infla- 
tion which is consuming the nation. Some 
of the consequences are obvious, despite 
thick layers of propaganda, which misrepre- 
sent them to the world. Look, for example, 
at São Paulo, largest city in Brazil, 3 
called the Chicago of South America, and 
quently rhapsodized as a place which — 
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awe, a very model of modern municipal 
grandeur, a vision of the 2ist century. 

In fact, São Paulo is a grim, and dangerous, 
monument to reckless economic activity arti- 
ficially stimulated by a socialistic govern- 
ment. From the downtown hotel room I oc- 
cupied in São Paulo, I could count upward 
of 60 unfinished skyscrapers. A casual glance 
at such evidence of boom and bustle does in- 
spire awe. But a closer look inspires some- 
thing else. 

Work has obviously been abandoned on 
most of these unfinished buildings. Some of 
them have been under construction for more 
than 10 years; and shabby masonry is already 
crumbling in many buildings which may 
never be finished and used. No structural 
steel is used in any of these new skyscrapers. 
They are built of reinforced concrete 
columns. The walls are made of a soft, 
cheap looking locally made brick, poorly laid 
by unskilled hands. The brick is covered 
with plaster, and the whole building (those, 
that is, which have reached this stage of com- 
pletion) is faced over with a brilliant Brazil- 
ian tile which gives an appearance of solidity 
and beauty. 

No one knows whether such buildings 
could stand a moderate earth tremor, or even 
a wind of hurricane proportions. An Ameri- 
can engineer, who works in São Paulo, ex- 
pressed to me the fear that one good shock 
would leave São Paulo a vast heap of broken 
concrete and shattered masonry. As to that, 
no one can definitely say; but the economic, 
social, and political consequences of such 
construction activity—throwing up, in reck- 
less profusion, costly buildings which are 
abandoned, to decay and ruin before they are 
ever finished—are obvious. 

Some of the unfinished buildings of São 
Paulo were built with Government money— 
that is, American tax money, given to the 
Brazilian Government as foreign aid, and 
then lent to private speculators. But, ap- 
parently, most of the buildings were privately 
financed. 

Why would individuals put their money 
into such construction, much of which is 
never finished? Having lost confidence in 
their currency, they were trying to put it 
into real estate, something of permanent 
value. They could get enough money to start 
a building, from private syndicates which 
charged interest rates ranging as high as 48 
percent per year. But often, before comple- 
tion, interest and further currency deprecia- 
tion had consumed all working capital—and 
no more was available. 

AS BRAZIL GOES 

Occupying about half of the land area of 
South America, Brazil dominates the conti- 
nent. As Brazil goes, so may go the rest of 
Latin America. And Brazil, in the hands of 
pro-Communist politicians, whose policies 
are being financed by American tax money 
through Alliance for Progress, is headed 
straight for communism. 

A look at recent Brazilian political history 
should make this clear. 

From 1934 to 1945, Getulio Vargas ruled 
Brazil as a dictator, his administrative sys- 
tem patterned after the corporate state sys- 
tem of Fascist Italy. During his reign, he 
set up the Brazilian Labor Party, which con- 
tinued to dominate Brazilian politics even 
after Vargas was overthrown by the Army 
in 1945. 

Vargas returned to the Presidency in 1950, 
having won in the elections by an over- 
whelming majority. In the name of econom- 
ic nationalism, he socialized the Brazilian 
petroleum industry and extended Govern- 
ment control over all other industries— 
even to the extent of limiting the amount of 
profit which foreign corporations could with- 
draw from Brazil. 


1“Giant Brazil,“ National Geographic, 
September 1962, p. 306. 
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Nonetheless, the U.S. Government set up, 
with Vargas, a joint commission for econom- 
ic development in Brazil, and supported his 
schemes. Fear that Vargas (with U.S. aid) 
was restoring his dictatorship, caused criti- 
cism which grew until, in August 1954, 
Vargas’ palace guard attempted to assassinate 
him. Vargas committed suicide on August 
24, 1954. 

Elections for a new President were held 
the following year, 1955. Two of Vargas’ 
followers—Juscelino Kubitschek and Joao 
Goulart (who had been Secretary of Labor 
under Vargas)—won the offices of President 
and Vice President. 

Kubitschek and Goulart were inaugurated 
in January 1956. During the elections of 
1955, they had been formally supported by 
Communists. After their inauguration, they 
repudiated the Communists, and announced 
a policy of friendly cooperation with the 
United States.“ This, of course, opened the 
sluice gates for a flood of American tax 
dollars which enabled Kubitschek to start 
the building of Brasilia—and to initiate other 
policies which sped the chaotic depreciation 
of Brazilian currency. 

Under the Brazilian Constitution, Kubits- 
chek could not succeed himself as president. 
In the elections of 1960, Janio Quadros was 
elected President, Joao Goulart was reelected 
Vice President. They were inaugurated in 
January 1961. 

Quadros proclaimed a neutralist foreign 
policy. He resumed diplomatic relations 
with the Communist regimes of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania; he expressed 
support for the original aspirations of the 
Cuban revolution of Castro; he exchanged 
trade missions with Communist China and 
the Soviet Union—and sent financial envoys 
to the United States. 

Quadros stirred up a storm of protest in 
Brazil by publicly decorating Che Guevara, 
Castro’s Communist Minister of Finance. 
The storm never died; and on August 25, 
1961—having been in office less than 7 
months—President Quadros abruptly re- 
signed and left the country. 

The office of President fell to Vice Presi- 
dent Goulart, who was on his way back to 
Brazil from a visit to Communist China. 

Goulart’s record of leftwing activities—of 
working with and through Communists and 
their sympathizers—aroused the fears of 
many Brazilians, including the military, who 
opposed his succession to the presidency. 

Before Goulart was permitted to become 
President, the Brazilian Congress adopted a 
constitutional amendment which set up a 
parliamentary form of government, trans- 
ferring principal executive authority from 
the President to a Council of Ministers.* 

When finally inaugurated as President, 
Goulart surrounded himself with pro-Com- 
munist assistants, proclaimed his devotion 
to the neutralist foreign policy of Quadros— 
and then made a state visit to the United 
States. In Washington, he spoke to a joint 
session of Congress, scolding the American 
legislators for giving so little money to Brazil, 
and demanding a new and immediate gift 
of another $500 million,‘ 

Returning to Brazil with almost groveling 
assurances, from the Kennedy administra- 
tion, of increased Alliance for Progress aid, 
President Goulart, thus elevated in prestige, 
took immediate steps toward eliminating the 
parliamentary system so that he could be- 
come a virtual dictator. 


*Encyclopedia Americana, vol. 4, p. 451 c. 

* This Changing World: For Commanders: 
Armed Forces Information and Education, 
published by the Department of Defense, vol. 
1, No. 8, Nov. 1, 1961. 

Newsletter of U.S. Representative RICHARD 
H. abd (Republican, Virginia), dated Apr. 
16, 1 N 
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His Communist and pro-Communist un- 
derlings, working through the Brazilian Labor 
Party and the unions, incited a series of riots 
and strikes throughout the nation.“ The 
resulting chaos and economic stagnation 
created a demand (planted and nourished, 
of course, by Goulart’s henchmen) for elimi- 
nation of the cumbersome parliamentary 
system, and for restoration of a strong 
Presidency which could do something in the 
crisis. 

The Brazilian Congress resisted, but even- 
tually decided that the issue must be put to 
the people in a national plebiscite, to be held 
on January 6, 1963. 

Goulart played his trump card just a short 
time before the voting occurred. In Decem- 
ber, 1962, he proclaimed a law ordering all 
business firms operating in Brazil to pay an 
extra month’s salary to all workers. 

This fine bonus, for which Goulart got 
credit, did the job it was supposed to do: 
Goulart won by a 5 to 1 margin in the na- 
tional plebiscite of January 6, 1963, All 
obstacles against Goulart becoming an 
elected pro-Communist dictator—with prom- 
ises of American Alliance for Progress tax 
dollars to back him—are now removed. 

I talked to responsible Brazilians, and to 
resident American businessmen, about the 
December bonus which Goulart ordered all 
business firms to pay. How could the firms 
stand such a blow? Simple. American firms 
(many of which are operating under guaran- 
tees-against-loss from the American Govern- 
ment) paid the bonus and took the loss, 
which would in due course be passed on to 
American taxpayers. 

Brazilian firms which would not stand to 
pay the bonus were permitted to go under— 
if their management was not friendly to 
the Goulart regime, or if the administration 
wanted to gain control of their properties. 
Brazilian firms friendly to the Goulart ad- 
ministration were given Federal tax rebates 
large enough to cover the enforced bonus 
payments. The resultant loss to the Brazil- 
ian national treasury was covered by Al- 
Hance for Progress money from the United 
States, and by more worthless printing-press 
Brazilian currency. 


ALLIANCE FOR POLITICIANS 


American aid money enabled Kubitschek 
to build Brasilia, for the purpose of spur- 
ring Brazilians to migrate inland; and 
American aid money has helped guarantee 
the failure of the migration scheme. 

With American aid money, Brazilian poli- 
ticians periodically feed and entertain the 
lazy and illiterate thousands who crowd into 
the squatters camps of Rio and other large 
coastal cities. If they moved to the interior, 
they would have to work—and they would 
miss all the free fun. 

With American aid money, the Brazilian 
Government also caters to the urban yote 
by subsidizing certain food costs for certain 
groups of city voters. Some low-rent Alli- 
ance for Progress housing (owned and con- 
trolled by the Brazilian Government) has 
already been completed in the big coastal 
cities; and vast quantities more are prom- 
ised. Why should easy-going Brazilians give 
up the reality and prospects of such easy, 
American-subsidized living, to face the rigors 
of work and self-support in the undeveloped 
interior? 

An article entitled “United States Betting 
on Mexico—But There’s Trouble Ahead,” in 
the February 25, 1963, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, reveals that the same sort of 
thing is happening in Mexico. Indeed, it 
is happening all over Latin America. 

ONLY LEFPTWINGERS 

The only Latin American politicians which 

the Kennedy administration will support 


„Toward a Soviet Brazil,” by Robert 
Morris, “The Wanderer,” Jan. 17, 1963. 
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with our Alliance for Progress tax dollars 
are the leftwingers—Socialists and pro- 
Communists. Note, for example, this sig- 
nificant item from the front page of the 

17, 1962, issue of the News, an 
English-language newspaper published in 
Mexico City: 

“President Jorge Alessandri of Chile today 
wound up a week-long visit to the United 
States, which he is confident helped dispel 
impressions that his government is too con- 
servative to lead in the drive to bring eco- 
nomic and social reform to Latin America. 

“Chile and Colombia have been singled 
out by the Kennedy administration for 
large-scale aid under the Alliance for Prog- 
ress.” 

These leftwing politicians use American 
money to create socialistic enterprises, thus 
destroying private enterprise. Note, for ex- 
ample, these passages from the U.S. News & 
World Report article on Mexico, mentioned 
above: 

“Mexican businessmen and foreign inves- 
tors are concerned * * * over steady and 
increasing inroads by the Government into 
industry and manufacturing * * * a grad- 
ual of Government ownership of a 
vast network of businesses * * * (ranges) 
from railroads, electric power, petroleum and 
natural gas, steel mills, and airlines to auto- 
mobile production and drug manufacture. 

“As a result, a new class of public officials 
has in Mexico. These are the di- 
rectors and administrators of the Govern- 
ment-run industries. They have all the 

and power of business ownership, 
plus the power of Government—all without 
risk of their own money. 

“To this new type of managers and ad- 
ministrators, it seems perfectly normal that 
the Government continues to expand its par- 
ticipation in the economy and to regulate 
that which it does not own. The result has 
been a marked increase in Government con- 
trol of business through legislation, decrees, 
import controls, and licenses.” 

American tax money is financing this com- 
munizing of Mexico—and an even greater 
program is being planned. Note these pas- 
sages from the same U.S. News & World 
Report article: 

“Mexico, it now appears, is to be built up 
as a showplace of the Alliance for Progress 
in Latin America. 

“Plans for injections of huge sums—up to 
$3 billion—into the Mexican economy are 
under study here by officials of the U.S.-spon- 
sored Alliance and the World Bank.” 


RESULTS. 


And what are the results of these injec- 
tions of huge amounts of American tax 
money, through the hands of leftwing poli- 
ticians, into the economy of Mexico? From 
the U.S. News & World Report article on 
Mexico: 

“Private businessmen, alarmed by this 
trend (toward Government ownership and 
control of business) have reacted by spurn- 
ing new investments in Mexico and turning 
to less vulnerable investments abroad. 
Flight of capital from Mexico in 1961, mainly 
due to concern over this factor, is conserva- 
tively estimated at $150 million.” 

Private capital in Latin America is the 
only hope for gradual transformation of 
agrarian, semifeudalistic societies (through 
an orderly process of growth) to the point 
where the people can understand, sustain, 
and perpetuate modern industrialism. 

Our Alliance for Progress money is rapidly 
driving out all of the private capital and 
encouraging governments to spend money 
they do not have. As we pour our tax money 
in, private investors pull theirs out and stash 
it away in Swiss banks, or invest it in Eu- 
ropean industry. At the same time, our aid 
money is financing the destruction of gov- 
ernmental systems and social arrangements 
which are the only protection against wild 
disorder and bloody violence. 
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And when blood runs in the streets, we 
will get the blame, because we are so closely 
identified with the policies producing the 
disorder, One by one, the Latin American 
nations (with Brazil, perhaps, in the van- 
guard) may turn to outright Communist 
dictatorships as the only way to restore 
“law and order.” 


THEY KNOW WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


It cannot accurately be said that our gov- 
ernmental leaders do not understand what 
is happening in Latin America, In the lat- 
ter part of 1961, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD 
(New Frontier Democrat from Montana, who 
is Senate majority leader) spent a few days 
in Brazil as a member of a Senate study mis- 
sion, On January 22, 1962, he reported his 
observations on Brazil to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Here are ex- 
tracts from Senator MANSFIELD’s report:“ 

“Inflation * * + discourages personal say- 
ings and impairs long-term investment in 
productive enterprise. It has pushed in- 
terest rates up to 3 and 4 percent a month. 
A great deal of capital has been diverted 
into speculative, if spectacular, real estate 
construction and other enterprises with low 
social value. 

“It is impossible to form an estimate of 
the amount of indigenous capital that has 
fled the country and is now held in Europe 
and the United States. Nevertheless, in in- 
formed circles in Brazil, the belief is general 
that the amount is very great. At the same 
time, foreign capital is showing hesitancy in 
flowing into Brazil. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the hesitancy is likely to 
grow if financial chaos continues to threat- 
en in Brazil and if the recent indications of 
political hostility to foreign business persist. 
Within Brazil, moreover, credit has flowed 
very loosely, encouraging speculation and 
profiteering. At the same time, there have 
been large deficits in the Government 
budgets, year after year. 

“For the most part, the * * * poor have 
poured into and around the cities from rural 
areas, in the hope of finding living condi- 
tions which might be superior to those in 
the impoverished countryside. 

“The northeast contains 25 million inhab- 
itants, more than a third of Brazil's popula- 
tion. It is a region of immense stretches 
of empty lands, forests, and a few vast agri- 
cultural estates, and innumerable subsist- 
ence farms. The region has characteristics 
which are similar to those in impoverished 
agricultural sectors of the Mediterranean 
countries * and in some underdeveloped 
regions of Asia. Per capita income is in 
the neighborhood of $100 a year. Infant 
mortality rates are high and average life 
expectancies short. Illiteracy is widespread. 
There is a very limited availability of mod- 
ern medical care and other social services, 

“The planning agency for the develop- 
ment of the northeast * * * is known in 
Brazil as Sudene, The Sudene concept * * * 
will involve vast outlays of funds, Brazilian 
and foreign, 

“Neither technical shortcomings nor fi- 
nancing, however, may be the major ques- 


tion mark as to the feasibility of the Sudene ` 


plan. The more fundamental difficulty may 
lie in Brazilian society.” 


There, Senator MansFietp puts his finger 


on one fatal flaw in all of our aid programs 
to underdeveloped countries. A nation of 
people who are incapable of producing a 
complex, modern industrial society are quite 
incapable of maintaining one. They have 
had enough contact with modern society to 
yearn for its material benefits; but, in this 
yearning, they are like small children who 
wish for a high-powered automobile to do 
with as they please. Outside efforts (such as 
we are making) to give the underdeveloped 


* Brazil and United States Policies: Report 
of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD to the Foreign 
Relations Committee, U.S. Senate,” U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, February 1962. 
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peoples an industrial economy (before they 
have gone through generations of slow self- 
development that is necessary to produce 
one) will be harmful to them and to others, 
just as giving the child an automobile 
would be. 

Senator MANsFrIieLp touches on some of the 
dangers involved in our ald programs to 
Brazil (and, similarly, to other Latin Ameri- 
can countries). He says: 

“This Nation’s policies with respect to 
Brazil tread a very delicate line, particularly 
as they pertain to the Alliance for Progress. 
What is not yet clear is whether aid can, in 
fact, contribute to evolutionary change. On 
the contrary, there is a strong presumption 
in present circumstances that significant as- 
sistance will not do much more than pro- 
long and intensify the present unsatisfactory 
situation. 

Moreover, such assistance will link us very 
closely with that situation, and if it then 
collapses, all of our interests are likely to be 
more adversely affected than would other- 
wise have been the case.” 

Yet, Senator Mansrreitp continues among 
the foremost in supporting Kennedy’s mas- 
sive Alliance for Progress aid program. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


I do not know—and, obviously, no one 
else knows—how to solve these critical prob- 
lems in South America. Our Government 
has no constitutional right to try to solve 
them. We should, therefore, compel the 
Congress of the United States to stop the 
Alliance for Progress program abruptly. 

Would not all the Latin American nations 
then turn to communism? Perhaps. But 
now we are speeding their march toward 
communism with our aid. 

If we pauperized the United States by 
giving all of our wealth to the cause of pro- 
moting a prosperous, stable Latin America, 
we would still fail; and, by our effort, we 
would hurt the people of Latin America 
more than we would help them. 

Even if the Latin American people were 
capable of absorbing and using constructive- 
ly the help we give them, there is not enough 
wealth in the United States to raise a nation 
like Brazil to the level of educational, scien- 
tific, cultural, commercial, and industrial 
development that prevailed in Czechoslovakia 
in 1948. But even if our aid could uplift 
Brazil to that extent—would that keep the 
Communists from taking over, as they took 
over the advanced and highly developed na- 
tion of Czechoslovakia? 

The fact is that the disease of communism 
does not breed in the bellies of men. 


STATISTICS * 


Direct U.S. aid to Alliance for Progress 
countries from 1946 to August 1962 is as 
follows: 


Argentina ~--- $1, 027, 300, 000 
OSA RR RE Ee 286, 400, 000 
11 3. 193, 400, 000 
TT 904. 700, 000 
Sent conn see 576, 100, 000 
136, 700, 000 

9, 400, 000 

139, 000, 000 


Our Crazy Foreign Giveaway Program; 
extension of remarks of Hon. ALVIN E. 
O’Konskr, of Wisconsin, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 108, pt. 11, pp. 15511-15513. 
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On THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


On December 30, 1962, Mr. Teodoro Mos- 
coso, U.S. Coordinator for the Alliance for 


Progress, in his year-end report on progress 
asserted t cannot 
8 that we may be mistaking the symptoms for 


by thinking about 


I am of course delighted when any Gov- 
ernment official decries the wasting of time. 

But recent reports in the press and recent 
technical analyses would seem to indicate 
that the time spent on a reassessment of 
the objectives of the Alliance and a restate- 
ment into more realistic terms would be time 
well spent; ? that a public appraisal of the 
lessons learned in the course of disbursing 
$1.3 billion, including perhaps expanded ac- 
tivity by the General Accounting Office to 
determine the efficacy of our policies and of 
their execution, would be time well spent.“ 

For, the Alliance is not a short-term pro- 
gram. In the Alliance, we are embarked on 
a program whose duration may be measured 
in decades rather than in single years, and 
whose ultimate cost may involve tens of 
billions of dollars. Under these conditions, 
it is time well spent to determine whether 
we are merely working with old disproved 
remedies in a new overpublicized wrapper, 
and it is time well spent to investigate the 
effects of the largesse which the American 
people increasingly view as indiscriminate, 
as the information agencies of the Govern- 
ment departments grind out the intermina- 
ble announcements of the movement of U.S. 
taxpayers’ funds southward. To operate in 
a climate of panic that does not permit public 
evaluation of the facts (or public disclosure, 
to be more exact), and constant reappraisal 
of the policies, would be to doom the pro- 
gram to inglorious failure. 

This is the more true because the Alliance 
for Progress enjoys the sympathy and sup- 
port of both parties. There is no political 
issue dividing us on the sympathy of this 
country for accelerated economic develop- 
ment in Latin America to the end that all 
Americans, South Central, and North alike, 
shall enjoy higher living standards commen- 
surate with the resources with which a boun- 
tiful nature has endowed them. 

But, I am disturbed by recent reports 
which picture inter-American relations, as 
one writer in the London Times recently put 
it, as “panting with gift-hardened arteries.” 

I am disturbed by the findings of one of 
our country’s most honored 
inter-American relations who could SS 
that the failure of our program in Bolivia 
“has fed skepticism in Latin America about 
the viability in Latin America of the whole 
system, both economic and political, repre- 
sented by the United States. This 
skepticism has in turn rendered Latin Amer- 
icans more responsive to exaltation of the 
authoritarian nation-state which sacrifices 
freedom to forced drought economic devel- 
opment and social reform.* 

I am disturbed when an experienced 
journalist on one of our finest papers can 
report from the field: “There is an alarming 
tendency (in Colombia anyway) to view the 
problems of the local economies as essen- 
tially a thing for the Alliance for Progress to 
deal with. Almost like: Thank God, the big 


1 AID press release No. A-112. 

Editorial in Business Week, Dec. 22, 1962: 
“The administration has clearly discovered 
from bitter experience, especially with the 
Alliance for Progress, that its original goals 
were unrealistic.” 

3 Moscoso said that “since July 1961 the 
United States has committed $1.5 billion to 
the Alliance for Progress, and has disbursed 


$1.3 billion.” That is, July 1961 to Decem- 
ber 1962. 
Prot. Arthur Whitaker (University of 


Pennsylvania), Nationalism in Latin Amer- 
ica” (University of Florida Press, 1962). 
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- istic motives,” 
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brother has finally come to the rescue—let 
him handle it.” “ 
I am disturbed when a member of the 


the disease which is really more deep seated. 
If this is true, our prescribed remedies will 
be ineffective, and they may in some cases 
be harmful.” ¢ 

And I am disturbed when, after an ex- 
penditure of around a quarter-billion dollars 
in a small country like Bolivia, Bolivian offi- 
cials could accuse us of “ulterior imperial- 
and a Bolivian official on 
whom AID relies largely for implementing its 
program can charge that “the Alliance for 
Progress had evolved in response to the cir- 
cumstances of the strategic expansion of U.S. 
capitalism,” that it was essentially a method 
to unload surpluses for which our economic 
system had been unable to provide an outlet. 

Since the Alliance is largely concerned 
with more effective mobilization of domestic 
resources in Latin America, the role of pri- 
vate U.S. investment, the establishment of 
suitable priorities in the expenditure of Gov- 
ernment funds, the preparation of national 
plans, and integration through the Latin 
American Common Market, let us look at re- 
cent reports under these headings: 


DOMESTIC CAPITAL: THE FLIGHT FROM 
AMERICA 


One of the deficiencies in the Latin Ameri- 
can economies which the Alliance purports 
to seek to correct is the shortage of develop- 
mental capital. But are we doing anything 
more than replacing domestic capital that is 
fleeing from the Latin American countries, 
or even facilitating that flight? 

Early in January, an official of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund reported that “in 
the 5 years ending 1961 private residents of 
Latin America, other than banks, increased 


LATIN 


-their investments in the United States by 


approximately $1 billion.“ “ Since this does 
not include the flight of capital to safe ha- 
vens in Switzerland and other European safe 
havens, nor the variously concealed move- 
ment of hidden assets that is hard to identify 
statistically, we are clearly confronted with 
a major obstacle to any serious success from 
the flow of U.S. Government funds which 
is merely compensatory with this outfiow. 
For, in the period cited, U.S. Government 
assistance to Latin America totaled around 
$1.3 billion, clearly not enough to balance the 
flight of domestic capital to Europe and the 
United States. 

And since that time the flight of capital 
from Latin America has expanded. 

Are the policies of the Alliance serving to 
generate a flight of capital or are they dis- 
couraging it? 

Mr. James L. Robertson, a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federdl Reserve 
System, writes: “I suggest that the remedy 
for this does not lie in the substitution of 
government-provided capital for private 
capital. It does not lie in the attempts to 
locate and forcibly repatriate Latin American 
capital deposited in American or Swiss banks. 
It does not lie in exhortation or special tax 
measures designed to persuade Americans 


Hunter S. Thompson, the National Ob- 
server. 

James L. Robertson. His paper has been 
widely reprinted in Barrons, the National Ob- 
server, Banking magazine, etc. 

Graeme Dorrance, “The Effect of Inflation 
on Economic Development.” He notes, 
surely with significance as to current trends 
in Latin America, that “a particularly unfor- 
tunate feature has been the large flow of 
private capital from those less-developed 
countries which have tolerated inflation to 
countries frequently wealthy which have 
maintained financial stability.” 
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to step up their investments in the less- 
developed countries.” * 


Net assistance to Latin America by U.S. 
Government 


[Millions of dollars} 


Economic | Military 


Ist quarter, 1961__...._........ 9 31 
2d quarter, 1961 83 17 
3d quarter, 1961_ 252 57 
áth quarter, 1961. 277 18 
Ist quarter, 1962_ ~ 162 2w 
2d quarter, 1902 190 16 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


In December, an economist associated with 
the National P. Association estimated 
that the flight of capital from Latin America 
had been $700 million in 1961 and perhaps 
at the rate of $600 million per year in the 
first 6 months of 1962.“ This estimated 
flight of $1 billion in 18 months compares 
with United States net assistance to Latin 
America during that period of $1.05 billion. 

To view this situation with complacency, 
to conclude that AID's “accepted remedy” 
of infusion of still larger amounts of U.S. 
Treasury funds is unchallengeable, and to 
assert that there is no time to waste in con- 
sidering whether the program thus conceived 
will succeed, is for me a bit too disdainful 
of the sweat and blood that go into the ac- 
cumulation of money by our taxpayers. 


ROLE OF U.S. PRIVATE CAPITAL 


If there is one thesis which carries through 
virtually all congressional hearings on the 
Alliance for Progress, it is that which per- 
tains to the vital and decisive role of pri- 
vate capital. Over and over, we have been 
told that unless private capital flows into 
direct investments at a sustained and sig- 
nificant pace, the Alliance must fail of its 


‘objectives. Most frequently, the adminis- 


tration has cited $300 million as its mini- 
mum expectation for the annual flow of 
private capital from the United States into 
direct investments in Latin America. 

In the first 6 months of 1961, the net 
direct investment by private capital in Latin 
America was $143 million. In the 15 months 
ending September 30, 1962, not only has 
there been no direct investment, but ac- 
tually there has been a net withdrawal of 
some $35 million, 

Net direct investment in Latin America 

[Millions of dollars] 
Ist quarter, 1961_.-...-............-.. 
pre SET A Le I SSE mre ee 
„ 
4th quarter 1961— - 
Ist quarter 1962, withdrawal 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


In other words, while a flow of $300 mil- 
lion was labeled the decisive element for suc- 
cess of the Alliance for Progress, there has 
been instead a withdrawal rather than a net 
investment. 

The response of the administration to this 
disastrous turn of events has been first, to 
substitute even more Government money for 
the flow of private capital which had failed 
to materialize, and second, to search out 
devices for guarantees, tax avoidance, etc., 
that would shift all the risks onto the U.S. 
Treasury and create a situation of private 
investment at public risk. 


Op. cit. 

*Frank Brandenburg, National Planning 
Association, “Looking Ahead.“ December 
1962. He puts the flight at $500 million an- 
nually from 1953-59, $750 million in 1960, 
$700 million in 1961. There are no reliable 
data on this subject. 
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I suggest to you that this approach ne- 
glects completely the underlying factors, that 
it is the bureaucrat’s familiar device of seek- 
ing out the easiest remedy which is always 
deemed to be a fresh addition to the burden 
on the U.S. Treasury, and I suggest that it 
must ultimately prove ineffective. 

For, this approach fails completely to at- 
tack the factors that discourage the flow of 
capital into Latin America. It is for the 
Latin American governments to comprehend 
which of their policies are responsible for 
the discouragement of investment and to act 
so as to correct them. If they are, instead, 
determined to prejudice their development 
by constant threat of expropriation and dis- 
crimination against private investment, they 
must accept the consequences of a slow- 
down in the pace of economic development. 

Recently, a very experienced executive in 
oversea operations, who happens to work in 
my State of Illinois, commented that “the 
United States would not have to be offering 
insurance on investments abroad if it had 
done a proper job of protecting such in- 
vestments earlier. If the United States 
really supported oversea investments other 
nations would be afraid to attempt expro- 
priation.” ” 

It is typical of the course of the Alliance 
for Progress that when the Congress passed 
the Hickenlooper amendment in order to 
discourage confiscation of U.S. investments, 
an attempt was made to avoid its imple- 
mentation. As you will recall, or a reading 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for October 2, 
1962, will refresh your memory, testimony 
was adduced by affected businessmen to the 
effect that our representatives were told 
that the U.S. Embassy had received instruc- 
tions not to make representations to the 
Government based on the Hickenlooper 
amendment, and the senior Senator from 
Oregon was prompted to remark on the floor 
of the Senate that “the law is crystal clear. 
There is a deliberate attempt on the part 
of the State Department to ignore and evade 
the law. I consider the State Department 
to be guilty of malfeasance in office with 
regard to the situation in Honduras.” 

It may well be that we are on the way to 
finding out from the methods of the Al- 
liance for Progress that giving makes beg- 
gars. It is certainly already clear that clos- 
ing our eyes to the causes of the present 
impasse on private-capital flow and throw- 
ing onto the U.S. Treasury the burden thus 
created by economic ignorance and/or 
prejudice in Latin America can only bring 
about an even greater deterioration by en- 
couraging the very prejudices and miscom- 
prehension that have already gravely dam- 
aged the hopes for success of the Alliance. 

To substitute U.S. Government funds for 
private investment on the theory that it 
is too difficult for Latin Americans to achieve 
an understanding of the requirements for 
economic development, and to insist that 
there is no time to evaluate whether this de- 
fiance of principle fatally prejudices our 
program, is a reckless abandonment of the 
pledges made to the Congress during the ap- 
propriations hearings and shows all too care- 
less a spirit of “apres moi, le deluge.” 


THE ROLE OF THE LATIN AMERICAN COMMON 
MARKET 


Already, the catering to this prejudice 
against private capital and the willingness 
to reward such prejudice with an expanded 
flow of U.S. Government money has contami- 
nated still another phase of the Alliance that 
had been stressed by the administration as 
of decisive importance; namely, the role of 
the Latin American common market 
(LAFTA). 

Mr. Moscoso has said that “the only rea- 
sonable hope of attaining what we desire 
(from the Alliance for Progress) depends 


H. A. Davies, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago Daily News, Nov. 15, 1962. 
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upon the creation of a Latin American com- 
mon market.” 

But the Latin American common market 
had hardly been conceived on paper, when 
prominent Latin American officials and tech- 
nicians began to worry aloud about the po- 
tential beneficiaries of accelerated economic 
development, particularly about the possibil- 
ity that foreign-owned ventures within the 
area might benefit from the reduction of 
tariff barriers within the Latin American 
common market. 

Already, then, there is an extension of the 
violent and uneconomic nationalism that has 
continually frustrated Latin America’s eco- 
nomic development. Even so widely re- 
spected an economist as Raul Prebisch, long 
the area's most distinguished economist, has 
written: “Some apprehension is felt lest the 
benefits of the common market be reaped 
mainly by foreign instead of domestic enter- 
prises. I share these misgivings and I do so 
not merely in imagination.” 1 

Now, the Latin Americans know that the 
proportion of U.S. employees to total employ- 
ment provided by oversea investment. of 
U.S. firms is very small and tends ever small- 
er, In 1962, it was reported that only one in 
every hundred oversea workers employed by 
U.S. firms (including the executive struc- 
ture) were US. citizens, and the pressure of 
self-interest on the part of the companies 
is making for acceleration of reliance on na- 
tionals of the countries where the invest- 
ments are located, as quickly as suitable 
training can be effected.“ Thus, in terms of 
jobs which a foreign firm would provide 
within the Latin American common market, 
it is unlikely that anyone could support the 
contention that foreign firms frustrate eco- 
nomic development. 

The Latin Americans know that in terms 
of wage policy, or the relationship of taxes- 
paid to profits or sales or investments, or the 
degree of abstention from corruption, it is 
unlikely that anyone could support the con- 
tention that foreign firms frustrate economic 
development, 

They know that the area is deficient in 
capital, and it must long remain so if the 
challenges for a better life for more people 
in Latin America are to be met. Thus, in 
terms of drawing on the savings of the more 
industrialized nations, it is unlikely that 
anyone could support the contention that 
foreign firms contribute to a frustrating of 
economic development. 

And in terms of technology, in a world 
where technology advances continuously and 
often at breathtaking speeds, the Latin 
Americans know that maximum mobilization 
of every technological advance that can be 
adapted to the needs of their area is vital 
to development. And that it is most likely 
to come in a climate of competitive pressure 
for productivity (and its source, technolog- 
ical advance), which means inviting produc- 
tion by companies with the skills and tech- 
niques most recently evolved. 

Has development been frustrated by the 
fact that one-tenth of the gross product of 
the Latin American area is accounted for by 
sales of U.S. companies’ direct-investment 
properties in Latin America? Has develop- 
ment been frustrated by the fact that 
roughly one-third of Latin America’s exports 
originate with the direct-investment com- 
panies? Has the employment provided to 
roughly 1 million persons been prejudicial 
to them, as against alternative outlets for 
their talents? Is it likely that tax collec- 
tions would have been greater if the area 
had been able to avoid the approximately 
one-fifth of its government revenues which 
come from these U.S. direct investments? 


Raul Prebisch, Economie Aspects of the 
Alliance,” the Alliance for Progress (Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1962) p. 35. 

1 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 108, part 
13, page 18174. 
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If, then, it is clear that foreign private in- 
vestment is an immense accelerating force 
for development, the misgivings which al- 
ready dominate Latin American technical 
thinking on the subject of the place of for- 
eign investors in economic integration raise 
serious doubts as to the real objectives of 
the common-market movement. 

Surely, it would be time well spent to de- 
termine whether the support that is to be 
given the common market by the United 
States is actually designed to provide the 
final blow to private-capital flow, not only in 
terms of the loss of opportunity for U.S. 
firms, but also and much more importantly 
because it might strike heavily at the hope 
for economic development at the pace which 
the Alliance purports to believe vital. 


THE USE OF U.S. FUNDS 


On January 12, the Economist (London) 
noted that “40 percent of the money that was 
provided for development in Latin America 
in the first year of the Alliance for Progress 
has been spent in propping up budgets and 
stopping up holes in the balance of pay- 
ments How little permanent eco- 
nomic or political good is done by such help 
has just been demonstrated by the latest 
emergency in Brazil.” 

A study prepared for the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee reported that the “mis- 
use of our public assistance dollars” was 
such that we were bailing out European 
creditors who have gained markets in Latin 
America in competition with American firms, 
that we were providing loans to enable Latin 
American countries to meet their credit 
obligations to European creditors while at 
the same time we have no control over the 
original expenditures.“ 

A business newsletter notes that top 
priority in use of U.S. official donations to 
Bolivia has apparently been designated to the 
servicing of defaulted dollar bonds held by 
speculators either here or in Europe, bonds 
denounced from the White House as early as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s early term. This, on 
condition that Bolivia would not be expected 
to service its obligations at the Export-Im- 
port Bank (some $35 million), and that it 
would be provided with the $929,000 for the 
purpose on top of the tens of millions of 
dollars being provided that country.“ 

A distinguished foreign correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune and countless other re- 
porters out of Argentina have referred to the 
quickness with which an official investiga- 
tion into corruption in the use of public 
funds was terminated when suspicion began 
to attach to officials still in the government 
with respect to award of public contracts 
without open bidding which had resulted not 
only in discrimination against U.S. exporters 
but also in delivery by competitors of un- 
suitable and unusable goods. Yet, every 
such waste of foreign exchange serves only 
to enhance the dollar gap which AID is filling 
out of the U.S. Treasury without complaint 
against such practices. 

If, indeed, there is no time to be spent on 
thinking about whether we shall succeed, 
shall we conclude that 10 cents on the dollar 
is the most that is needed for success in this 
program, that is to say, that we need spend 
effectively only 10 cents out of every dollar 
drawn from the U.S. Treasury to make the 
program successful? Is the financial require- 
ment of the Alliance for Progress so small 
and the resources of the U.S. Treasury for the 
purpose so great that only 10 cents of every 
dollar needs to be expended efficiently? 

Can we finance a mounting corruption in 
an area where corruption in the expenditure 
of public funds had long been a deterrent to 
development, and still achieve the aims of 


* Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 
United States-Latin American Relations: 
Some Observations on the Operation of the 
Alliance for Progress. Aug. 3, 1962. 

1 Hanson's Latin American letter, No. 930. 
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the Alliance? Can we finance the prolifera- 
tion of the bureaucracy, national and inter- 
national alike, in an area where the swollen 
bureaucracies had long taken their toll of 
the economic potential, and still achieve the 
aims of the Alliance? Can we finance our 
competitors in foreign trade at the expense 
of US. exporters, even where it involves 
simultaneously great waste of foreign ex- 
change, and still achieve the aims of the Al- 
liance? Can we meet local currency expend- 
itures for purposes that properly fall within 
the ordinary budgets of these countries in 
order that the local citizenry may run free of 
taxes and even have a surplus of capital to 
hide abroad, and still achieve the aims of the 
Alliance? 

After a decade of such a program in 
Bolivia, we are defraying a large part of 
ordinary budgetary expenditures, we are 
paying wages directly to the swollen work 
force in government entities, we are under- 
writing the sale of German mining equip- 
ment, we are encouraging expropriation with- 
out compensation, we are swelling our 
donations in order that the international 
agencies should not have to suffer defaults 
on their loans, we have even bolstered the 
Communists’ interest in delivering equip- 
ment by our promises of unlimited financing 
for the foreign-exchange gap which is created 
largely through the Bolivian official policies. 
(The Communists had lagged in negotiations 
because they wanted gold clauses and other 
assurances of payment, until the Bolivians 
were able to point to the certainty of U.S. 
funds in abundance). And after all this 
activity, we find that the standard of living 
in Bolivia has fallen steadily, we find our- 
selves profoundly disliked, and only last 
month, the press reported that some 29 
organizations in Bolivia had petitioned the 
CIA to investigate the use of U.S. aid money 
to create the Marxist economy in Bolivia. 


NATIONAL PLANNING 


Nor does it suffice to justify such a per- 
formance by reference to national plans. 
Admittedly, the Alliance has stressed the 

of national plans to assure maximum 
effectiveness in use of available resources. 

Let us be frank. If conditions for an 
inflow of private capital are deliberately 
avoided, if conditions stimulating an out- 
flow of capital are deliberately encouraged, 
if corruption is encouraged by the willing- 
ness of the United States to supply funds 
to cover any amount of waste, if government 
enterprises are to be encouraged to maxi- 
mize their ineffectiveness by the availability 
of U.S. funds at virtually no cost, if trade 
competitors for the available foreign 
exchange are to be allowed to wrest the busi- 
ness away from lower-price offers (whether 
American or other) in order to provide a 
pork barrel for officials, what in the world 
is the sense of harping constantly on 
national plans as the key to accelerated eco- 
nomic development? 

Recently, a Fulbright scholar in com- 
pany with a member of the faculty of the 
University of Chile referred to the much- 
cited Chilean 10-year plan as a “book of 
prayers; it simply projects various quantities 
in various sectors to achieve a desired growth 
figure; there is no discussion of how the 
goal is to be reached.“ And each recent 
announcement of additions to the donations 
to Bolivia have been identified as part 
of the national plan adopted by Bolivia, 
even though members of the U.S. aid team 
have long since ceased to come to the Hill 
with their reports of economic progress in 
Bolivia, after the long years of protesting 
that “just another year” would show the ex- 
pected results. 

SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Some weeks ago it was announced that 
funds would be provided for a public-rela- 


% Becket & Griffin, Revolution in Chile?” 
New Republic, Dec. 29, 1962. 
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tions campaign for the Alliance for Progress 
to gain greater acceptability among Ameri- 
cans, North and South alike. 

We need something far more than we need 
a public-relations campaign. This program 
needs a shakedown in objectives to realistic 
terms, it needs far greater honesty in pres- 
entation of the operational facts, and it 
needs acceptance by the administration that 
the taxpayers will not be satisfied with a 10 
cents on the dollar performance not only be- 
cause they resent the waste of funds but 
also because such a performance dooms the 
Alliance for Progress to failure. 

Above all, in a program of such extended 
duration and of such heavy cost, let us have 
the truth. When we make a loan for 40 
years, with a 10-year grace period, with in- 
terest at 1 percent, let the debtor know, as 
well as our own people, that this money is 
going to be costing us perhaps 4 percent per 
year, that it will involve an enormous cost 
to the American people. When we make a 
loan repayable in the currency of the bor- 
rower and with the understanding that the 
borrower will continue to use that local cur- 
rency, let the debtor as well as the American 
people appreciate that we are making in 
effect concealed donations. Last year Mr. 
Fowler Hamilton, Administrator of AID, said 
that “we use the word ‘loan’ sometimes in a 
very Pickwickian sense.” Perhaps it would 
help if we restored the old meanings to the 
words “loans,” “donations,” “economic prog- 
ress,” “economic on.“ And above 
all. let us never get the idea that we lack the 
time to measure the progress of this program 
and the likelihood of its success. 


[From Hanson's Latin American Letter, Dec. 
29, 1962 
Year or DECISION FOR PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
IN LATIN AMERICA—1963: END oF AN ERA 
In the first 21 months of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, net private direct investment 
in Latin America declined to $5 million per 
month. In the same period, the amount of 
short-term credit outstanding for Latin 
America expanded by some $5 million per 
month. But in the 9 months ending 
October 1, 1962, net private direct invest- 
ment ceased, and there was instead a with- 
drawal of some $4 million per month. In the 
same period, the banks were shortening their 
credit lines by some $3 million per month. 
Under the cessation of the most effective 
form of developmental assistance, the Latin 
American economies stagnated. 


U.S. direct investment in Latin America 
Un millions of dollars] 


Net with- | Net capital 
drawal of flow 


BASIS FOR ONLY CONCERN? 


“There is a basis for concern but not for 
alarm,” the head of the great international 
trading firm of Anderson Clayton & Co. was 
quoted in Daily News Record (Fairchild pub- 
lications), “and our company has sought 
during the year to exercise particular care 
in hedging and safeguarding its operations 
in Latin America.” The data on cessation 
of net investment as issued by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment confirm the widespread “concern,” 
but for the year 1963, it is the significance 
of the larger trends in investment climate 
that warrants alarm. 

ISSUE SHIFTS TO EXISTING INVESTMENTS IN 

1963 


For new private direct investment in Latin 
America, an era ended in 1961-62. Now, in 
1963, the capacity of existing captive invest- 
ments to survive profitably will be tested in 
most strenuous fashion. The outlook is not 
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bright. When the Kennedy administration 
took office, it was willing to forecast that 
unless private capital flowed into direct in- 
vestments in Latin America at the rate of 
$25 million per month and was sustained 
for a decade at that level or higher, the Al- 
liance for Progress was dead. 

Now, the climate for direct investment 
having been destroyed partly by the fum- 
bling of that very Alliance for Progress, the 
issue is being blanketed in meaningless 
rhetoric such as the President offered up on 
December 26; namely, that change in Latin 
America is going to come through either 
“revolution and communism or through 
peaceful democratic means.” 


VIABILITY OF ECONOMIC SYSTEM REPRESENTED 
BY UNITED STATES 


As the great test moves from stagnation 
through cessation of new investment to ret- 
rogression through withdrawal or weaken- 
ing of existing investment, there is basis not 
merely for. concern but for alarm, because 
we are moving to the core of the problem. 
And we have already had a demonstration 
of what this means. Had the administra- 
tion not limited itself to conduct of our 
Latin American policy by persons without 
experience in the field, it would know that 
the prospective retrogression stemming from 
discouragement of private investment has 
already been tested: 

“The failure of the U.S. program in Bo- 
livia,” writes a former officer of the State De- 
partment who has been showered with count- 
less academic honors here and abroad for his 
expertness in the field, “has fed skepticism 
in Latin America about the viability in Latin 
America of the whole system, both economic 
and political, represented by the United 
States. * * * This skepticism in turn has 
rendered Latin Americans more responsive 
to exaltation of the authoritarian nation- 
state which sacrifices freedom to forced 
draught economic development and social 
reform.” 

“Economically,” writes this famed expert 
on Latin American affairs, “the (Bolivian) 
experiment has hardly justified itself, for de- 
spite a substantial and steady flow of aid 
from the United States, Bolivia is neverthe- 
less today on the verge of bankruptcy, so 
that even politically its prospects are not 
promising.” 

Significantly, the Bolivian economy col- 
lapsed precisely because of the expropriation 
of the leading private industry. And it is 
precisely expropriation, though possibly in 
the form of silent (discouragement of effec- 
tive operations) expropriation, which is in 
prospect elsewhere in Latin America now. 

And it was the Kennedy-Eisenhower de- 
cision to solve the Bolivian situation with 
“a conciliatory policy which may be charac- 
terized as one of Marxism and 
Yankeephobia with kindness,” to use Pro- 
fessor Whitaker’s words, which fostered the 
skepticism about the viability of the system 
represented by the United States in Latin 
America. And it is precisely this policy 
which is about to spread its effects to the 
other countries. 

THE KEY? 

For Senator HUMPHREY, who sometimes 
seems to be trying to usurp the role exercised 
by the chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee on Latin America, the 
success or failure of our Latin America pro- 
gram may rest with the experience in Mexico 
and Venezuela. But informed analysts con- 
tinue to believe that Brazil is the key coun- 
try. And, unfortunately, nowhere has the 
administration failed so badly as in the 
major decisions regarding Brazil. 

WHY THE PUBLIC ATTACK ON BRAZIL? 


On December 12, after almost 2 years of 
intervention by our Embassy in Brazilian 

in a manner that would once have 
led to expulsion of the Ambassador, the 
President of the United States chose to single 
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out Brazil for a public branding as a country 
where now “there is nothing really that the 
United States can do that can possibly bene- 
fit the people of Brazil.” Why Brazil? Was 
Brazil the only country in Latin America 
where “inflation eats up our aid,” where 
there is a flight of capital, where inflation 
diminishes the stability of the state? 

Only a few days before, the Agency for 
International Development had been com- 
pelled secretly to order Argentina to restore 
to it certain of the funds (from the $20 mil- 
lion balance-of-payments loan) that had 
been illegally and improperly used by the 
Argentines in willful disregard of the stipula- 
tions regarding the loan. Had the President 
publicized this? Instead, simultaneously 
the State Department had approved addi- 
tional enormous concealed grants for Argen- 
tina 


Again, the flight of capital involving almost 
a tenth of receipts from export earnings in 
Argentina exceeded the flight from Brazil. 
Had this been regarded as a fit subject for 
White House propaganda? 

Again, inflation in Argentina at a pace 
as meaningful as that of Brazil, had not 
been accompanied by the terrific economic 
growth seen in Brazil so that the decline in 
real wages had been much more acute. Had 
this been publicized? 

Or, take the case of Chile. Only the day 
before the blast at Brazil, the President had 
lauded “the untiring effort of the Chilean 
Government to improve the life of the people 
of Chile.” And he had personally furthered 
the negotiations for an immense flow of con- 
cealed donations to Chile. 

How had the President reached his differ- 
entiation between Brazil and Chile? The 
Chilean economy was stagnating despite the 
fact that it had suffered no such adverse al- 
teration in terms of trade as Brazil was 
struggling with. The flight of capital from 
Chile had been greater relatively than from 
Brazil and in no small part had involved a 
two-step maneuver involving the movement 
of U.S. aid money to Chile and thence to safe 
havens in Europe. Uncontrollable inflation 
had been virtually a Chilean characteristic 
for all the years of this century. And if 
there was stability politically, it remained 
true that informed analysts in Washington 
considered the prospect of a Communist- 
oriented regime taking office in Chile to be 
greater than the prospect of such a disaster 
in Brazil. 

Again, Chilean trade with Castro had been 
greater than that of Brazil with Castro. 

And what of the reforms that were used 
to justify the new inflated p of con- 
cealed donations for Chile? No one in 
Washington challenged the recently pub- 
lished view that Chile's 10-year plan is just 
a book of prayers for which there is no dis- 
cussion even of how the goal is to be 
reached * * * that the tax reform program 
does little more than restore the efficiency 
of a collection system that had already ex- 
isted 5 years before and might in any case 
never be accepted in practice * * * that the 
agrarian reforms will not change the dis- 
tribution of income and power nor increase 
investment and instead were more likely to 
benefit a very small minority at the expense 
of the great majority.” Was it Brazil's fail- 
ure to parallel this Chilean achievement that 
so disturbed the White House? 


reporters are given to un- 


g 
after a briefing by the U.S. Ambassadors and 
that in some mysterious way the blast at 
Brazil ties in with some political strategy 
devised by the American Embassy. 

But to what end? 
THE DEMANDS OF GOULART 
A clue may have been provided in the 
subjects on which the younger Kennedy is 
alleged to have informed President Goulart 
that the White House wants action: a set- 
tlement on the expropriated properties and a 
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promise to implement with compensation a 
scheme for the full withdrawal of U.S. in- 
terests from the utility field, discourage- 
ment of the expansion of trade with the 
Communist bloc, fiscal reforms, accelerated 
social reforms. 

In themselves, these subjects reveal the 
confusion and ineptitude that is dooming 
both this relationship with Brazil and in the 
course of it the whole Latin American pro- 
gram. Some facts are clear: 

1. For at least a decade and maybe more, 
Brazil will have no funds whatsoever to 
devote to disinvestment by foreign interests. 
If, then, there is a position to be agreed upon, 
it is that in the absence of capacity to com- 
pensate promptly and effectively, what is 
needed now is a deferral of the aspiration for 
nationalization of utilities. Instead, the 
Embassy and the President are putting the 
interests of the American Foreign Power Co. 
ahead of the interests of the United States 
in relations with Brazil, in anticipation of 
the fact that means can be found to have 
the U.S. Treasury indirectly pay off American 
Foreign Power Co, at the expense of genuine 
developmental assistance. 

2. Since all of the major allies of the 
United States are engaged in shipping to the 
Communist bloc goods which would be con- 
sidered of strategic assistance to the Com- 
munists if an American manufacturer 
wanted to ship them, it is rather childish to 
attempt to interfere with the movement of 
commodities having no strategic importance 
from Brazil to the Communist bloc. And 
since it is U.S. assistance to the Communist 
bloc countries that enables them to divert 
resources into exports to Brazil, it is rather 
ridiculous to attempt to interfere with 
Brazilian trade relations. 

But above all, there is a need, first, to 
realize that the United States cannot set 
one standard for Brazil and another standard 
for all others. Sometime, somehow it is 
going to be necessary either to approach the 
Brazilian situation with the standards used 
in Argentina, and Chile, and Bolivia, or to 
bring our treatment of these other nations to 
the stern test which allegedly the adminis- 
tration proposes to use on Brazil. 

As the year 1962 ends, the United States 
is so deeply embroiled by choice in internal 
politics in Argentina, in Brazil, in Chile 
(and not so long ago in Peru in that memo- 
rable fiasco of diplomacy) that every investor 
should realize that he now must expect to 
be confronted not only with the traditional 
and deepening displays of nationalism, but 
also with resistance stemming from the 
fumbling of the U.S. Government through 
our embassies. It is not only what the left 
is doing to the climate of investment that 
is a cause for alarm rather than mere con- 
cern, as the year 1963 opens. It is the total 
confusion regarding “specific and attainable 
goals” in Washington that should alarm and 
prompt caution on the part of the investor. 


ARGENTINE TRADE 


PS—We recommend to our Argentine 
readers that they study carefully a publica- 
tion titled “Foot-and-Mouth Disease in U.S. 
Policy,” published by the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University. The re- 
port was written by an extremely able re- 
searcher, E. Louise Peffer, and reaches some 
very important conclusions for everyone in- 
terested in Argentine-American trade. 


[From the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, May 18, 
1962 


BEFORE Castro, BOLIVIA 

Tampa.—Someone should tell Drew Pearson 
that Bolivia shows signs of distress, not 
progress. 
It is true that on April 9 the Government 
and MNR Party of Bolivia celebrated the 10th 
anniversary of the revolution. This revolu- 
tion plunged the entire country into misery 
and hunger, and into the hands of Commu- 
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nist followers, just as the Cuban revolution 
has done. Herein lies a lesson for those who 
did not believe Castro was a Communist and 
still think that you have to carry a card to 
prove it, 

Bolivia illustrates this problem, and it had 
as Many problems and handicaps. The MNR 
with the help of its members (among whom 
there are several that carry cards of the In- 
ternational Communist Party, including Vice 
President Juan Lechin), took over the Gov- 
ernment after a bloody and long revolution. 

What was their first step? You guessed it. 
Expatriate their opponents, and eliminate the 
most dangerous ones, including 200 cadets of 
the military academy. They established con- 
centration camps and the infamous Gestapo- 
like milicia, 

Later, they took over the mines from the 
famous tin barons, and did not pay them (in 
the Castro manner) 1 cent of indemnity. 
They took over the land from the so-called 
land barons, who in their immense wealth 
owned a few acres of land, cultivated this 
acreage and helped to give work and food to 
hundreds of thousands of the exploited In- 
dians. 

The United States of America under the 
Eisenhower administration poured millions 
of taxpayers’ dollars into Bolivia. Where did 
it all go? Not to help the miners, because 
in spite of the money, production stopped 
and they had to pay salaries without pro- 
ducing an ounce of tin. The money did not 
help to improve the agriculture, import ma- 
chinery, or build schools. 

In fact, it helped no one. Hunger was soon 
felt and the monetary currency dropped 
from 120 bolivianos for each dollar to 4,000 
bolivianos. A pound of meat was bought 
before the revolution at 21 bolivianos and 
after 2 years of progress at 4,000 bolivianos, 
so where did the money, your money, go? It 
went to banks in Switzerland to the accounts 
of members of the Government like Mr. Paz- 
Estenssoro and Juan Lechin. I knew for a 
fact the latter gave a party celebrating his 
first million dollars in the bank. 

The U.S. dollars well intended no doubt, 
but badly managed, helped to strengthen the 
milicia, and sent thousands of party mem- 
bers on trips to Europe and the United States. 
It gave their children cars and money to 
spend on parties. It helped corrupt the 
morals of the hungry ones. This small party 
and its members have been in power for 10 
years now. It is the same story as in Cuba. 
People are hungry, prices are exorbitant, and 
people are being killed without protest from 
anyone. Just now, the latest help from the 
American Government went to help strength- 
en the milicia, who in turn destroys homes 
and robs and kills. 

How do I know these things? Because I 
am a Bolivian citizen, a refugee from the first 
Communist government in Latin America. 
I'm thankful now to be here enjoying the 
liberty that many take for granted in this 
wonderful land. 

How does Mr. Pearson know the things he 
has recently written? Has he lived there 
year after year? Does he still have his fam- 
ily there like we do? Has he been informed 
of the wonderful progress of my poor coun- 
try at a banquet given by their oppressors, 
or by Juan Lechin on his visit to New York? 
Answer please. I would like to know his er- 
roneous source of information. 

Mrs. GSS. 


[From Hanson’s Latin American Letter, Feb. 
2, 1963) 

AID SETS THE GUIDANCE For U.S. DONATIONS 

The Agency for International Development 
(AID) has at long last provided Latin 
America with a definitive guideline for 
qualification for major Alliance for Progress 
assistance. On January 21, 1963, Teodoro 
Moscoso, U.S. Coordinator for the Alliance 
for Progress, asserted that “one of the most 
encouraging elements in the forward march 
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of the Alliance for Progress” has been “Ar- 
gentina’s remarkable effort to develop her 
economy;” that is to say, “the dynamism of 
Argentina’s efforts to tackle the difficult so- 
cial and economic problems.” 

Thus, every country in Latin America is 
invited by AID to compare its economic 
achievements with those of Argentina, and 
to try if possible to match the record made 
in the Plate. Here is the Argentine achieve- 
ment as outlined by reports from the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Buenos Aires: 


THE MODEL: ARGENTINE 


1. The cost of living rose by more than 2.5 
percent per month in 1962, but by the end 
of the year, as the momentum of the remark- 
able effort accelerated, the increase in cost of 
living rose to 3.7 percent per month; i.e., 
roughly 45 percent per year. 

2. Unpaid bills of the Argentine Treasury 
have risen by 35 percent in the year 1962, 
the cash deficit of the Argentine Treasury 
is running double that of a year ago, Argen- 
tine tax revenues are failing to cover as 
much as two-thirds of public expenditures, 
the Government has consistently been in ar- 
rears on payment of salaries to public em- 
ployees despite the fact that it used monkey 
money (the 9th-of-July bonds) to pay wages 
insome months. And just as importantly, as 
the remarkable effort continues, the de- 
terioration in accelerating in all areas of pub- 
lic finance. 

3. The tax reform and tax reorganization 
which were played up to the U.S. Congress 
during the 1962 hearings on foreign aid have 
turned out to be a hoax. On July 25, when 
the remarkable effort had brought Argentina 
to bankruptcy, Mr. Moscoso told the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee that “Argen- 
tina is in about the worst financial condition 
it has been in for some time,” but that 
thanks to the tax reforms initiated in re- 
sponse to the Alliance for Progress, tax col- 
lections had risen from $800 mililon in 1959 
to $1.8 billion in 1961. Now, the reforms in 
public finance, which were never as publi- 
cized, are in a state of open collapse. 

4. No agricultural or land reforms of seri- 
ous content have proven acceptable, and in- 
stead AID has now indicated that it is pre- 
pared to use U.S. dollars to buy land from 
the large landowners on behalf of tenant 
farmers, thereby providing a concealed sub- 
sidy on balance of payments, and providing 
ready cash for the wealthier elements of the 
community to accelerate their flight of cap- 
ital from Argentina. 

5. Both the short-term outlook for export 
earnings and the long-term outlook and de- 
teriorating. With the grains and hides in 
trouble for 1963, the remarkable effort will 
find it difficult to maintain $1.2 billion of 
exports, of which some 8 percent is being lost 
to Argentina by a flight of capital which 
may accelerate as the elections approach. 

It must be remembered, as the British fi- 

nancial weekly, the Statist, correctly warns, 
that it is nonsense to assert that “all will be 
well if there is a return to democratic gov- 
ernment,” for “Argentina was well within 
the grip of economic crisis before the end 
of 1961.” This letter was among the “mi- 
nority of observers” who rejected the bullish 
talk regarding the Argentine situation in the 
late Frondizi period, which we pointed out at 
the time stemmed largely from wishful 
thinking by the State Department and seem- 
ingly a collapse of technical analysis by the 
IMF. 
(6) U.S. officials have been apprised by the 
bulk of the petroleum community in Argen- 
tina that an orderly revision of petroleum 
contracts held by the newcomers to Argen- 
tina is inevitable and even desirable in the 
interest of long-range stability for develop- 
mental activity. But the regime has chosen 
instead to reject the demands for concession 
revision and thus intensified the ultimate 
political explosion which may drive all com- 
panies from the country. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


(7) Most important to the objectives of 
the Alliance for Progress, the Argentines by 
their “remarkable effort” have succeeded in 
reducing gross national product in a single 
year by 4 to 8 percent, which is a tremendous 
single year achievement, hardly surpassed by 
its previous “accomplishments” in lowering 
gross national product. In addition, since 
this has been accompanied by a decline in 
real wages, Argentina can correctly claim 
to have widened the disparity between the 
upper income groups and the lower income 
groups in 1962, which again is a tremendous 
achievement. 


QUID PRO QUO: BRAZIL 


The sarcasm, with which we outline the 
“achievement” which the State Department 
asserts to be the model that it will reward 
with disproportionate assistance, and is in 
fact already rewarding, is not diluted by 
consideration of the quid pro quo about 
which the press has been informed. Before 
the Argentine Foreign Minister reached 
Washington, a leak was planted with the 
press to the effect that the State Department 
planned to discuss with the foreign minister 
ways and means of dealing with the Brazilian 
situation “because of his intimate knowledge 
of the Brazilian situation.” 

After the talks with the Argentine For- 
eign Minister, it was revealed that Argentina 
had agreed to reorganize some of its army 
units so that a brigade would be available 
as a troubleshooting force to rush into Latin 
American countries when the extreme left 
threatened. Virtually all readers of this let- 
ter are experienced Latin Americanists. 
Despite the comedy of errors to which our 
Latin American policy has been reduced in 
the past 2 years, they will be amazed now to 
learn (if they have not already studied the 
story in the Washington newspapers) that 
the administration feels that an Argentine 
army brigade could be used, for instance, in 
Brazil should the extreme left threaten. 
Nothing could more quickly drive Brazil into 
the Communist camp than the use by Wash- 
ington of Argentine troops on Brazilian soil. 

Since the Congress is known to look with 
disfavor on ventures of the type involved in 
the Argentine brigade or brigades, initial 
press comment suggested that the adminis- 
tration feels it may be able to equip the 
brigade without going to the for 
money and may thus escape the scrutiny of 
the Congress. 


THE BRAZILIAN SITUATION 


Our comments are not intended to mini- 
mize the importance of the administration’s 
view of the Brazilian situation. Only last 
week, the Chicago Daily News quoted the 
Senate minority leader as saying that “it 
would not surprise me at all if within the 
next 60 to 90 days we had a crisis of major 
proportions in Brazil.” And Senator DIRK- 
SEN has a reputation for being well briefed by 
the White House. 


SHOWDOWN SOUGHT BY WHITE HOUSE IN 
BRAZIL 


There is every evidence that the White 
House is pushing for a showdown in Brazil. 
And success for the White House is by no 
means assured, for the Brazilian people, like 
most Latin Americans, may choose their own 
politicians in preference to U.S. politicians, if 
the showdown reduces to such a choice. As 
this letter is written, reports are reaching the 
United States of the latest participation by 
Brazil's new political party (the American 
Embassy) in internal debate of local issues. 
This time the American Embassy has gone 
out of its way to blast a paper drafted by a 
Brazilian diplomatic official who is definitely 
not anti-United States as a device for enter- 
ing into local debate in the harshest manner. 
Oddly enough, the paper had been drafted 
only as a contribution to repair of the image 
of Brazil in the United States. Have we 
reached the point where the White House 
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is opposed to efforts to restore the tradi- 
tional relationship with Brazil? 

It ill behooves the State Department to 
slap Brazil’s face publicly for its failure to 
effect “complementary policies in the budget- 
ary, monetary, and foreign exchange fields,” 
at a time when it is setting up Argentina as 
a model to which disproportionate assistance 
is to be given as a reward for its success 
in steadily reducing its gross national prod- 
uct per capita, increasing the gap between 
the rich and the poor, displaying a collapse 
of public finance policies which makes the 
Brazilian public finances look good by com- 
parison, increasing the rise in cost of living 
to a pace of 45 percent per year, taking meas- 
ures in export production that reduce 
chances for expansion of exchange earnings. 

It ill becomes the White House in an open 
press conference to slap down Brazil hard 
by saying that there is now nothing left 
that can be done for the Brazilian people, 
and a few weeks later, to say that “we are 
analyzing what we can most helpfully do to 
be of assistance to Argentina,” when the 
Argentine economic and political collapse is 
if anything worse than that of Brazil. 

It has become an imperative of U.S. policy 
that the American Ambassador to Brazil de- 
mit office now. Whatever his Embassy may 
have accomplished on behalf of I.T. & T. and 
the American Foreign Power Co., it has failed 
dismally in the central task of the American 
Embassy in Brazil. 


INTEREST OF THE INVESTOR 


Let no American investor think that he 
has been aided by the Embassy’s pressure on 
Brazil to surrender in the case of I.T. & T. 
and the American Foreign Power Co. Every 
other investor in Brazil will pay through the 
nose for the manner in which these settle- 
ments are making Brazil the laughing stock 
of Washington. Barron’s, the major US. 
financial weekly, did well this week to call 
the settlement on behalf of I.T. & T. a “sham 
settlement which will scarcely deceive the 
U.S. Congress, Members of which will know 
that ultimately the American taxpayer will 
pay the compensation, since the country is 
bankrupt.” 


The surrender of Brazil to Embassy pres- 
sure on behalf of the two companies means 
ultimately less developmental assistance for 
Brazil and it means ultimately vastly in- 
creased pressure upon every American legit- 
imate investor remaining in Brazil. 

FURTADO’S CALCULATIONS ON EXCHANGE 
EARNINGS 

We are not offering you a detailed analy- 
sis this week of the Furtado plan for Bra- 
zilian development. But we do want to 
make one comment on a section that has 
apparently aroused some skepticism. Fur- 
tado believes that Brazilian exports can to- 
tal $4.3 billion in the 3 years 1963-65. And 
this has been immediately greeted as un- 
realistic.” We believe there is every reason 
to anticipate, having regard for coffee pros- 
pects price and volumewise over this period, 
as well as other leading export commodities, 
that Brazil can exceed and will exceed this 
figure substantially, unless undervaluation 
of exports for reasons of flight of capital is 
permitted to expand from its present very 
sizable magnitude. 

Again, in the case of imports, Brazilian 
minimum essential requirements could be 
compacted even more without reaching the 
degree of stagnation which the IMF achieved 
in Argentina and Chile. 

There is some weakness and unrealism in 
the Furtado aspirations, but the export sec- 
tion is not the place to pick on. 

INVESTMENT GUARANTEES: ARGENTINA 

Agency for International Development re- 

last week that in the fourth quarter 


of 1962 it issued investment guarantees for 
$32.1 million of investments in Argentina. 
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This brings the total guarantees for invest- 
ments in Argentina to $165 million. 


(Millions of 
dollars) 


In previous quarters, guarantees had been 
issued as follows: American Motors $13 mil- 
lion; Ford Motor Co. $69.2 million, PASA $50 
million. 


TRACTOR BUSINESS IN ARGENTINA 


Klockner-Humboldt-Deutz Agencies re- 
ports that in the year 1961-62 its associated 
company in Buenos Aires, Deutz-Cantabrica 
S.A. had a “satisfactory year.” Its tractor 
output “rose according to plan and turn- 
over increase from $11 to $17 millon, 
and a further increase in both produc- 
tion and turnover have been registered dur- 
ing the first few months of the present year.” 
In Brazil, its Otto Deutz S.A. has raised its 
production of engines on schedule and its 
Demisa S.A. “continued with its preparations 
for the production of tractors and the first 
units were delivered In November 1961.” 

Agar, Cross & Co., has reported about its 
ACSA Agar Cross Tractors y Maquinaria 
Agricola S.A. that “the deteriorating condi- 
tions in Argentina have led to a radical re- 
duction in the immediate profit expectations 
of ACSA. The local manufacture by John 
Deere of a medium-size tractor is expected 
to make up some of the lost ground later.” 

NEW FRONTIER NOTE 

Dr. Jose Figueres, former President of 
Costa Rica and the most influential Latin 
American ever to advise on U.S. policy, will 
be a visiting professor of government at 
Harvard University for the fall term of 
1963-64. 

IMPORTANCE OF MILITARY 


Here is a table of some interest showing 
relationship of military budget to gross do- 
mestic product and to gross domestic fixed 
capital formation: Base period is 1957-59. 


Military budget as 
percentage of— 


“EPN 


$, 
Ome . 


HANSON'S LATIN AMERICAN LETTER, 
Bor 181, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington 4, D.C. 
[From Time magazine] 
THE AMERICAS: ALLIANCE IN DANGER 


In conceiving of the Alliance for Progress 
as a bold 10-year program to develop Latin 
America, planners counted on massive U.S. 
Government aid—but also on at least $300 
million a year in direct U.S. private invest- 
ment. Instead of plunging in, U.S. investors 
are pulling out of Latin America; in the first 
9 months of 1962 brought home $37 million 
more than they invested. From three sources 
last week came ringing indictments of the 
Alliance and its failure to generate any 
enthusiasm among businessmen. 

PROFITS LOW, RISKS HIGH 

The first indictment came from the 26- 
man Commerce Committee for the Alliance 
for Progress (COMAP) appointed by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Luther H, Hodges to make 


49, international-minded president of W. R. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Grace & Co.: the Alliance “in its present size 
and form cannot succeed.” Investors are 
frightened away by the “unfavorable business 
climate” in Latin America. Profits are low, 
risks high. The United States, continued 
Grace, should adopt a “carrot and stick 
approach,” with grants and loans to encour- 
age Latin Americans to enact laws more 
hospitable to private investment. The com- 
mittee recommended greater tax incentives 
and deductions as a cushion against heavy 
losses. Even then, concluded Grace, “it is 
unlikely that normal conditions attractive 
to foreign capital can be created for a num- 
ber of years.” 

In a separate opinion—later endorsed by 
Grace—David Rockefeller, president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, and two other 
COMAP members argued that the incentives 
and grants are only “stopgap” remedies. In 
the long run, “encouragement of private 
enterprise, local and foreign, must become 
the main thrust of the Alliance.” The United 
States, says the Rockefeller group, “should 
concentrate its economic aid program in 
countries that show the greatest inclination 
to adopt measures to improve the investment 
climate, and withhold aid from others until 
satisfactory performance has been demon- 
strated.” 

NO JOINT EFFORT 


Still a third powerful criticism came from 
the Harvard study group of businessmen 
and intellectuals who in 1960 sounded the 
original call for a hemispherewide “alliance 
of progress.” The study group complained 
that the Alliance “is not an alliance. It has 
lapsed into a unilateral U.S. checkwriting 
program.” The solution, said the group, is 
for Latin Americans, like Europeans during 
Marshall plan days, to join in a regional 
organization to establish priorities for spend- 
ing aid money. 

In 18 months the United States has com- 
mitted $1.6 billion to the Alliance. But the 
results so far, as COMAP’s Grace says, indi- 
cate only that “we are in great danger of 
suffering a major defeat to our strategic 
interests in this hemisphere.” 


HANSON’S LATIN AMERICAN LETTER, 
Washington, March 23, 1963. 

Dear Sm: This week the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee issued a report on the Al- 
lance for Progress prepared by Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY. HUMPHREY is rapidly 
outdistancing Senator Morse as the liberals’ 
spokesman on Latin American policy, and 
already leads Morse in the support of policy 
positions that are causing the collapse of 
US. relations with Latin America. Two 
points in the new report merit consideration 
by the business community: 


MORE EXPROPRIATIONS 


(1) Hompueey predicts that the trend to 
expropriate public utilities and firms in the 
extractive industries will continue, and he 
approves the method adopted by the State 
Department in the American Foreign Power 
Co. case, wherein the U.S. Treasury is to pro- 
vide the compensation for the company by 
means of concealed donations to the Brazil- 
ian Government, which are deducted from 
amounts that would otherwise be made avail- 
able to Brazil for constructive purposes. 


ALLENDE VIEW SUPPORTED 


In effect, HUMPHREY accepts the view, of 
Presidential Candidate Allende in Chile that 
“since Cuba, the United States can no longer 
impose its will in the matter of expropria- 
tions.” Allende points out that he “does not 
any longer anticipate any bitter dispute over 
expropriation” and he promises upon election 
to take over the American copper companies. 
Compensation would be for value of non- 
depreciated capital and since Chile is on the 
dole, the funds would come from the U.S. 
Treasury, that is, from the U.S. taxpayer. 
Again, the amounts thus awarded to Ameri- 
can companies by the U.S. Treasury would be 
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deducted from funds that might otherwise 
under the Alliance have gone to Chile for 
constructive purposes. 

In the case of Chile, the effect of the 
Humphrey-Allende thesis is to make it im- 
possible for any candidate in the election to 
refrain from expropriation of the American 
companies, 


DEFEATS ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Two qualifications must be made immedi- 
ately to the HUMPHREY thesis: First, the de- 
vice is wholly improper as a subsidy by the 
U.S. taxpayer to selected stockholders in se- 
lected companies. And it is economically 
unsound and actually destructive of the ob- 
jectives of the Alliance for Progress because 
it constitutes simply a substitution of pub- 
lic foreign for private foreign capital rather 
than meeting the deficiency in capital which 
is a prominent barrier to economic growth 
and social reform. This escapes Senator 
HUMPHREY completely. 


NO FUNDS FOR COMPENSATION 


The second qualification is a very prac- 
tical matter: When HUMPHREY expresses his 
confidence that “the trend toward local own- 
ership of utilities and extractive industries 
is likely to continue,” he forgets the statis- 
tics of the problem. There is not now in 
the President's budget and there is not in the 
budget that the Congress is likely to approve 
anything like the magnitudes needed to pay 
off the owners of the utilities and the ex- 
tractive industries in Latin America. 

This accounts for the haste of some mem- 
bers of COMAP to demand a rise to $2.5 bil- 
lion per year for the Alliance for Progress, 
lest the Treasury run out of money to pay 
for their particular foreign investments. 
What is important and what is not at all de- 
batable is that such financing in such mag- 
nitudes is not going to be available. 

We have, then, the evolution of the per- 
fect device to destroy the objectives of the 
Alliance for Progress as far as Latin America 
is concerned, and also to accelerate confisca- 
tion without compensation as far as the bulk 
of U.S. investors is concerned. 


DOOMING THE ALLIANCE 


For HUMPHREY, the inconsistency in ad- 
vocating the objectives of the Alliance and 
simultaneously supporting steps that will 
prevent economic growth and democratically 
achieved social reform is not at all unique. 
When, for instance, there occurred the Bo- 
livian expropriations which touched off the 
present era of confiscation cum approval of 
the U.S, Treasury, HUMPHREY rejected the 
accepted dictates of international law, en- 
thused at the challenge to the owners of the 
tin mines, and even wondered how they had 
avoided even worse punishment so long for 
their alleged errors of judgment and policy. 

Yet now, a decade later, $250 million later 
in US. donations, with the confiscated prop- 
erties a shambles, HUMPHREY does not oppose 
paying the owners of the Patino properties 
out of the U.S. Treasury and indeed he sup- 
ports their desires for higher prices for min- 
erals from their mines in other countries, 
even though it involves serious damage to 
U.S. balance of payments by preventing the 
orderly movement of suitable magnitudes of 
U.S. stockpiled minerals at a time when 
supply-demand conditions warrant such 
movement. 

HUMPHREY has also failed to protest the 
millions of dollars committed from U.S. loan 
funds to service the defaulted Bolivian dollar 
bonds which have been the object of criticism 
since FDR sounded off on the Bolivian issues. 
He apparently considers this a proper use of 
taxpayers’ funds perhaps on the theory that 
even speculators in defaulted bonds have one 
vote each. 


‘THE FRUITS OF NATIONALIZING 


The U.S. Government has reported after a 
year of the triangular operation to rehabili- 
tate Comibol that the losses of the nation- 
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alized venture in 1962 mounted to $11.5 
million, from $10 million in 1961. This 
makes a total of $33 million in losses of the 
venture in 3 years, to say nothing of the 
enormous losses of previous years, all of 
which have been paid for by the U.S. tax- 
payer. On March 16, 1962, the House Ap- 
propriations Committee was told that a 3 
year program would put Comibol onto a 
profitmaking basis, and would total “some- 
thing like $35 million.” It was told that the 
first year’s burden would be $16 million. On 
February 28, 1963, the Embassy reported that 
the first year program had run $22.8 million, 
that the second year would run $20.5 million 
and that the total would go well over $50 
million. 

The promise now is that the Comibol ven- 
ture will become a profitmaker by 1964 
early, but only if the United States promises 
to fix a price for tin, by the manipulation of 
its tin holdings, that will permit immense 
and excessive profits for all other producers 
of tin the world over, among whom would be 
the interests whom HUMPHREY once criticized 
and now is willing to have subsidized. 


COMPETITION? 


Meanwhile, Bolivia’s Minister for Peasant 
Affairs, who had already denounced the U.S. 
purpose and execution in the Alliance for 
Progress, told the press in London that the 
U.S. aid was embarrassing to the Bolivian 
regime and that Bolivia and other Latin 
American nations were turning to Europe 
for aid in order to avoid too great a de- 
pendence on the United States. Nothing 
could please the U.S. taxpayer more than to 
be rid of the Bolivian burden and it is all 
too unfortunate that no European nation 
has risen to the call. (The German partici- 
pation in the triangular operation merely 
consists of credits for exports underwritten 
and guaranteed by U.S. donations. In that 
sense, they are counter to the U.S. policy of 
promoting U.S. exports.) 

THE COST OF EMOTIONAL HOSTILITY 

(2) Senator HumpnHrey’s second policy- 
finding or discovery was that “If our relation- 
ships with Brazil deteriorate to the point of 
emotional hostility, then whatever we seek 
to do in the Western Hemisphere will be en- 
dangered.” It must be clear that direct in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of any 
Latin American country is the simplest way 
to create emotional hostility. Yet, in his 
curious inconsistency, HUMPHREY himself 
intervened in the Peruvian election with ad- 
vice calculated to arouse hostility on the 
part of any independent minded Latin 
American. And he was curiously quiet when 
the State Department in an adventure of 
characteristic clumsiness last week staged 
the fiasco in Brazil: 

Was this sequence calculated to prevent 
or to stimulate deterioration of our relations 
with Brazil to the point of emotional hos- 
tility? 

(1) On the eve of the visit of the Brazilian 
Finance Minister, favored press leaks of the 
White House were given a briefing on the 
extent of Communist infiltration in the 
Goulart regime. Their published accounts 
follow closely the testimony of the American 
Ambassador before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

(2) Although the State Department had 
full authority and opportunity to edit out or 
delay publication of any testimony the am- 
bassador had given before the committee, it 
permitted publication during the visit of the 
finance minister of the charges of Commu- 
nist infiltration. 

(3) When even pro-U.S. newspapers in 
Brazil reacted by suggesting that it might be 
advisable not to allow Ambassador Gordon 
to return, the Department sought to man- 
age the news“ by stating that the State De- 
partment and not the Ambassador had given 
the hostile testimony. 
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(4) A few hours after this attempt to 
manage the news failed, the Department 
said that the Ambassador and the Depart- 
ment held the same views. 

(5) A day later, both the wire services and 
the Washington Post were attributing the 
statement to the Ambassador and not to the 
Department. 

Emotional hostility? The new policy of 
intervention in Latin America is calculated 
to stimulate emotional hostility on a scale 
never before seen in this hemisphere. What 
does Senator HUMPHREY expect to happen 
when the Guatemalans learn that the White 
House is supporting Arevalo for the presi- 
dency in Guatemala? That the same Are- 
valo was even linked with protests by White 
House favorite, Figueres, and others against 
Peru holding an election without outside 
observers? 

In an exclusive interview published March 
17, Assistant Secretary of State Martin said 
that “there are Communist sympathizers in 
various places in the Brazilian [Government] 
structure, which is a matter which creates 
some difficulty for us.“ 


BASIC ELEMENT IN BRAZILIAN NEGOTIATION 


The fact which both the Brazilian press 
and the American press failed to cope with 
was that the visit of the Brazilian finance 
minister, in the minds of Amembassy Brazil 
and the State Department, has only one pur- 
pose and that is to button up the deal for 
American Foreign Power Co, And the price 
that will be paid by the United States for 
this perversion of American foreign policy, 
and the price to be paid by American firms 
in Brazil, is yet to unfold, 

U.S. INVESTMENTS 

Meanwhile, the State Department reported 
to the House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
in the first 9 months of 1962, American 
firms invested in Brazil at a pace almost 3 
times as great as in the full year 1961. The 


pace was $2 million a month, compared 
with $0.7 million in 1961. 
U.S. direct investments—9 months, 1960 


(Millions of 
dollars) 
771 


Chile (withdrew 222 7 
Panama (withdrew) .. > 21 
Guatemala (withdrew) 2 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


The State Department also reported last 
week that Brazil’s gross national product had 
increased by 3.5 percent in 1962 while Argen- 
tina’s gross national product decreased by 
6 percent. It reported that Bolivia’s gross 
national product increased by 5 percent, but 
the Embassy qualified this to point out that 
virtually all of the increase was made up 
of the increase in donations from Washing- 
ton. 

HUMPHREY'S OTHER VIEWS: OIL, ETC. 

We have ignored some other recommenda- 
tions of Senator HUMPHREY for obvious rea- 
sons. He is, for instance, disturbed at 
Brazil’s purchase of Middle East oil and 
seems to be getting close in his thinking 
to hemisphere preferentials which would be 
a step backward in the administration’s effort 
at freer world trade. Again, he is unhappy 
that U.S. firms with plants in Latin America 
and the United States have in some cases 
chosen to ship from the United States rather 
than from Latin America. Senator HumpH- 
REY’s interest in Latin America may ulti- 
mately turn out to be a great disaster for 
Latin America as well as for the United 
States. 


GOULART EVALUATION 


Here is an odd note in a week in which 
the Communist infiltration in Brazil is a 
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front page story across this country. The 
leading U.S. socialist magazine re that 
the left has no confidence whatever in the 
Goulart regime. 
Hanson's LATIN AMERICAN LETTER, 
Box 181, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington 4, D.C. 


Hanson’s LATIN AMERICAN LETTER, 
Washington, March 30, 1963. 

Dear Sm: The U.S. Government reported 
this week that assistance to Latin America 
in the calendar year 1962 had been reduced 
by $170 million, as compared with calendar 
year 1961. It reported further that at the 
end of the year, the annual pace was run- 
ning less than $600 million per year, as 
compared with $677 million in 1962 and $848 
million in 1961. Again, whereas outright 
grants had constituted only 17 percent of 
assistance in 1961, they constituted 26 per- 
cent of assistance in 1962. It should im- 
mediately be noted also that a large pro- 
portion of the so-called credit assistance 
is merely in the form of concealed grants so 
that the proportion of donations is actually 
larger than these figures indicate. 


U.S. relations with Latin America 
[In millions of dollars) 


1961 


Net Government credit aid including 

concealed grants 
Outright donations 
Capital outflow to private direct in- 


In addition to the reduction in assistance 
obtained from the U.S. Government, Latin 
America suffered a deterloration of $159 mil- 
lion in the matter of direct investments. 
For the calendar year 1962, U.S. companies 
reduced their investment by withdrawing $18 
million net, whereas in 1961 they had in- 
creased their investments by sending down 
another $141 million. 

At the same time, earnings remitted from 
Latin America were increasing substantially 
from $711 to $756 million. (In 1960, $641 
million was remitted.) 

All assistance data cited here refer to as- 
sistance actually rendered rather than to 
commitments entered into. 


THE BRAZILIAN DEAL; BLACKMAIL 


Some weeks ago, the Director of Studies of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
warned that unless the West “is prepared to 
accept the risk of accident, namely, that 
some country may go Communist, the donor 
countries will be chronically vulnerable to 
blackmail from the least competent and 
most oppressive governments of the under- 
developed world.” With official evidence 
published of Communist infiltration in Bra- 
zil, there was no effort in Washington this 
week to conceal the fact that the plan of 
financial aid represents precisely such a 
response to demands for blackmail. As an 
associate of the White House wrote: “The 
policy decision to negotiate the substantial 
loan (sic) is based largely upon the fact (sic) 
that no political alternative to President 
Goulart exists presently on the scene.” The 
idea that there is an absence of a political 
alternative would be challenged vigorously 
by the pro-West political forces in Brazil who 
oppose Goulart. 


THE BRAZILIAN DEAL: THE CRUZEIRO 


You will recall that in May 1961, when 
the administration was seeking to maximize 
the propaganda values of the so-called bil- 
lon dollar bailout for Brazil, we pointed 
out that the facts did not jibe too well with 
the propaganda, and that reservations re- 
garding the deal were eyery much in order, 
on the part of the business community. At 
the present time, a more precise appraisal 
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of the new Brazilian deal is very much in 
order. What actually did Brazil get in the 
sense of impact on the deteriorating situa- 
tion? After all, the $70 million in Public 
Law 480 is merely a continuation of policies 
existing even as the deterioration was mak- 
ing itself felt, so there is nothing new in 
that: 

(1) Brazil got $84 million, part of it from 
a previous commitment to Brazil, and part 
of it replacing in effect an earlier $30 million 
commitment made to button up the LT. 
& T. compensation arrangement. 

But a large part of this $84 million is 
in fact mortgaged by the Brazilian commit- 
ment to provide the windfall for stock- 
holders of American Foreign Power Co. 
which is extremely disadvantageous for 
Brazil and wholly out of order at a time 
like this. In other words, on the part of 
the United States, a large part of the as- 
sistance is in effect assistance to a particular 
group of U.S. stockholders which is a wholly 
improper use of foreign aid funds. And on 
the part of Brazil, the effect of the as- 
sistance is in large part nullified by the 
new m on Brazilian legitimately 
earned exchange accepted thus by the 
Brazilian negotiators. 

(2) The heart of the arrangement, then, 
rests with the $200 million in concealed 
donations from the Agency for International 
Development. But immediately note well 
that this part of the program depends on 
the wishes of the Congress and will depend 
on fresh appropriations from the Congress. 
And the Congress in the foreign aid bill 
may well introduce stipulations limiting the 
flow of such funds to Brazil. 

For, politically, the Congress generally con- 
siders the Goulart regime to be untrust- 
worthy and infiltrated with Communists at 
very high policymaking levels. Against this 
position, with which the executive branch 
actually agrees in private, the executive 
branch has argued that the very weapon 
poised over Goulart's head of the bribe if 
he acts as the American Ambassador dictates 
will cause Goulart to shake off his Com- 
munist advisers. At this stage it remains 
uncertain that Goulart wants to shake them 
off, and if he should want to, whether he 
can, 

But this is not simply a matter of politi- 
cal speculation. The economic measures 
contemplated by the new program envisage 
a substantial economic slowdown in Brazil, a 
sloughing off to economic and business ac- 
tivity such as took place in Argentina and 
has quite demoralized Argentina. Should 
this happen in Brazil, public opinion would 
undoubtedly attribute it to the dictates 
of the American Embassy and act very un- 
sympathetically toward the political aspira- 
tions of the arrangement. Perhaps Gou- 
lart's leftist advisers count on this. 

Economically, the $200 million in con- 
cealed donations constitutes a new era in 
bailouts. Formerly, bailouts and balance-of- 
payments assistance were largely conceived 
on a commercial basis, i.e. as temporary as- 
sistance to tide over to corrections in the 
balance of payments and as such rendered 
in the form of repayable loans on commer- 
cial terms. This time there is the extended 
grace period, the lack of interest (the ar- 
rangement will cost the U.S. Treasury some 
$250 million in interest payments on the 
money it borrows to hand Brazil), and the 
40-year term. 

But this does not exhaust the analysis of 
the concealed donations of $200 million, U.S. 
officials readily concede that the $200 million 
will serve to bail out European creditors of 
Brazil and thus actually worsen the competi- 
tive position of U.S. exporters in the Brazilian 
market. Secondly, a large portion will be 
absorbed by oil company arrearages, in a 
form of retroactive insurance, without cost 
to the companies, which has never been 
formally approved by the Congress as an ap- 
propriate use of foreign aid. 
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You will recall that in 1961 the Treasury 
tried to soften the impact of the gigantic 
gouge on the U.S. by referring to 
expectations that $150 million of assistance 
would accompany the deal from Europe and 
Japan. This never materialized, and the 
Finance Minister revealed that only $23 mil- 
lion had been obtained from Europe, and 
even that on hard commercial terms. The 
Brazilian hope is that the $200 million in 
concealed donations from AID will under- 
write the European credits and that thus 
there will be forthcoming from Europe and 
Japan $23 million in repayable credits at 
commercial interest rates in addition to the 
$77 million previously withheld. That is, 
that the Europeans will accept export busi- 
ness when it is underwritten and in effect 
financed by U.S. donations. 

Again, the reaction of the Congress to this 
arrangement, economically, may well be as 
hostile as it is to the arrangement on politi- 
cal grounds, 


THE SETTING OF THE BRAZILIAN DEAL 


Meanwhile, it would be well for every busi- 
ness firm to remember the setting of the 
present arrangement in the historic words of 
the Finance Minister which have been pub- 
lished in so many major U.S. newspapers this 
week. “Foreign aid should be considered as 
a means of indemnity for damages caused by 
the exploitive process.” The “exploiting” be- 
ing a reference to the activities of foreign 
capital. 

In a sense that is a more meaningful indi- 
cator of the setting of the U.S. relationship 
with Brazil currently than the whistling 
which one finds in the report to stockholders 
of Caterpillar Tractor Co.: “Business in Bra- 
zil continues to be fraught with the risks 
usually associated with rapid inflation in 
wages and prices, very substantial deficits in 
the national budget, unfavorable terms of 
trade, deficits on balance of payments, and 
general political instability. Caterpillar 
Brazil however has demonstrated that it is 
possible to conduct a business with a reason- 
able measure of success under these condi- 
tions. It has been able to protect itself so 
far against major loss as a result of foreign 
exchange devaluation, and to employ re- 
tained cruzeiro earnings for worthwhile ex- 
pansion of the business. For this reason 
and with continuing faith that Brazil could 
become a very substantial market for its 
products, Caterpillar is undertaking further 
investment in and identification with that 
country.” 

MAXWELL HOUSE DRAWS FIRST BLOOD FROM 
COFFEE AGREEMENT 

On March 20, Maxwell House announced 
increases in the price of coffee, effective 
March 22. It said that the steady rise of 
green coffee prices over the last 5 months” 
made the increases necessary. The cost to 
the consumer of the price changes led by 
Maxwell House is put at $60 to $100 million 
per year. Inventory profits for the industry 
are put at $16 to $20 million. 

Immediately, agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment noted that the allegations of green cof- 
fee price increases necessitating the price 
rise do not appear to be well founded. And 
they released official indexes of the movement 
of coffee prices as follows: 


Indexes of prices 


er eee sey 
pr price, price in 
Colombian ilia United 
coffee coffee States 
February 1968 73.1 70,4 77.1 
January 1963. 74.0 71.0 77.2 
December 1902. 74.0 71.0 77.1 
July 1902. 74.0 72.6 79.2 
January 19062 79.1 72.0 79. 3 


And the Department of Commerce reported 
that the trend of coffee import prices from 
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September through January 1963 (latest 
data available) has been downward. This 
was true for total coffee imports, as well as 
for Colombian and Brazilian imports. 

It must be clear that the timing of the 
price rise on the eve of effective date for the 
International Coffee Agreement is suggestive 
in the extreme. If the path or procedure 
for price increases by the coffee countries 
under the price fixing mechanism to be run 
by the U.S. representative is thus being 
established, it is time that the Congress 
demanded an official investigation, regard- 
less of the status of the International Coffee 
Agreement. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee failed dismally to hold proper 
and appropriate hearings on the coffee agree- 
ment, and if there is to be any protection 
for the consumer at all, and for the U.S. 
balance of payments, some agency of the 
Government must be brought in to hold 
hearings on the fixing of coffee prices in 
this country. 

It will be recalled that during the hear- 
ings on the coffee agreement, with no doubts 
by anyone connected with the committee 
that prices were going to be raised, the 
National Coffee Association piously testi- 
fied that “the responsibilities of our mem- 
bers as U.S. citizens transcend their personal 
interests. We are willing to make sacri- 
fices.” The first “sacrifice” contemplated 
was perhaps acceptance of the $60 million in 
inventory profits which is envisaged by the 
position taken by leading Latin American 
advisers to the administration as to the level 
at which coffee prices should be fixed. 

The chairman of General Foods Corp. 
(Maxwell House) on March 27 said that 
he saw “signs of broader public understand- 
ing of the economic facts of life.“ It is time 
that public understanding made itself felt 
in the matter of coffee prices. It would 
appear as it did during the rape of the con- 
sumer in the two previous great upward 
movements of prices in the past 15 years 
that the coffee industry still relies on the 
3 of the consumer to make his voice 
heard. 


Hanson’s LATIN AMERICAN LETTER, 


Washington, D.C. 

PS—Communist propagandists have 
found very useful for their purposes in Latin 
America a press release put out by the World 
Coffee Information Center alleging that the 
Central American countries suffered losses of 
$593 million since 1957 because of the drop 
in coffee prices. This thesis of losses has, 
of course, been totally rejected both by an- 
alysts of the U.S. Government, by the U.S. 
Ambassador to Brazil in a major address, 
and by one of the most prominent Latin 
American economists with an international 
reputation. It might be well for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to examine in- 
to the fountains of propaganda in the course 
of its current investigation of foreign agents 
and foreign propaganda in this country. The 
World Coffee Information Center is the in- 
formation branch of the International Coffee 
Agreement, 

P.S.—Here is Senator Humpurey’s evalua- 
tion of the State Department's handling of 
the testimony on Communist infiltration in 
Brazil: “rather amateurish, unprecedented 
and unwarranted handling of very difficult 
and sensitive relationships between our coun- 
try and Brazil.” 


BRAZIL—THE TOTTERING KEYSTONE 


WASHINGTON, February 25, 1963.— If the 
Alliance for Progress goes into operation 
fully, if reforms, social, economic, and po- 
litical, are put into effect, then communism 
and Castroism will collapse in South America. 
However, if effort is not made and reforms 
are not forthcoming, we will have problems in 
South America even if there is no Cuba or 
Castro” (Robert Kennedy, interview in U.S. 
News & World Report, Jan. 28, 1963). 


1962 


The above quotation from the Attorney 
General typifies the broad feeling within the 
U.S. Government that communism in Latin 
America is exclusively a product of economic 
and social discontent. According to this 
view, communism can be tolerated in Cuba 
because it is irrelevant to the final outcome 
of the Communist challenge in the Western 
Hemisphere. All will depend, in this view, 
on the success or failure of the Alliance for 


Progress. 

Others feel, however, that the political 
warfare being waged by the Communists is 
far more important than social and eco- 
nomic discontent. For example, a little 
known drama is taking place which could, 
in a matter of months, render the entire 
Alliance for Progress irrelevant. This is the 
developing struggle for power in Brazil. If 
the pro-Communist and leftist forces should 
win, the largest and most powerful state in 
Latin America might soon be lost to the 
free world. With this keystone gone, noth- 
ing could prevent the loss of the entire 
continent. The issue may hinge on the 
political attitude of the United States toward 
the contending factions. 

The Brazilian situation became critical 
after President Quadros resigned in August 
1961. A civil war was nearly fought in 
Brazil after a number of military leaders at- 
tempted to prevent Vice President Goulart 
from taking power on his return from a visit 
to Communist China. While regarded in 
some circles as a mere opportunist, Goulart 
was and is deeply suspected by many others 
as a doctrinaire leftist who is opening the 
way toward a Communist takeover of Brazil. 

The facts lean heavily toward this evalua- 
tion. The 1961 crisis was solved by a com- 
promise which limited the presidential 
powers in favor of a “parliamentary” form of 

ent. Economic and political chaos 
followed as Goulart set out to reacquire full 
power by proving the parliamentary system 
unworkable. He surrounded himself with 
pro-Communist or neutralist“ advisers, 
restored amicable relations with the Soviet 
Union, maintained friendly relations with 
Cuba (Brazil abstained on the Punta del 
Este resolution which barely got the two- 
thirds vote necessary to expel Cuba from the 
Organization of American States), and be- 
gan to build his support within the all-im- 
portant armed forces. 

Last September the struggle between 
Goulart and the  conservative-oriented 
Brazilian Congress came to a head over the 
question of a plebiscite to restore the full 
power of the President. Communist-infil- 
trated labor unions staged pro-Goulart 
strikes and riots. Pro-Goulart military com- 
manders threatened a coup. Congress gave 
in and agreed to the plebiscite, which was 
held on January 6, 1963. The issue was not 
Goulart as such, but the form of govern- 
ment. With inflation mounting and mat- 
ters generally going from bad to worse, 
Goulart shrewdly worded the question as 
“yes” or “no” to the existing parliamentary 
system. Brazilians voted 5 to 1 against it, 
and the new Brazilian Congress must now 
restore the full presidential system. Goulart 
has thus thrown off the shackles placed on 
him in 1961. 

No one can know Goulart’s innermost 
motivation. He says he has no intention of 
permitting a Communist Brazil, but the 
moderates who hoped he would rid himself 
of the Communists surrounding him and 
reverse the leftist trend have been disap- 
pointed. Goulart is moving to consolidate 
his power, crush his opposition, and make 
himself a dictator—already the Brazilian free 
press is virtually destroyed. There is still a 
chance that he can be blocked or overthrown 
before his victory is complete, but it will 
pros require unconstitutional means. 
The U.S. attitude could be critical to the 
success or failure of such an effort. 

The lineup of forces now looks like this: 
Ranged on Goulart’s side are many of the 
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labor unions (two out of five of the labor 


he will visit Cuba at Castro’s invitation); 
some anti-U.S. Army officers; and of course 
Goulart’s brother-in-law, Leonel Brizola, 
Governor of the State of Rio Grande Do Sul. 
It was Brizola who confiscated the southern 
Brazilian of International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph in February 1962. He 
traces all of Brazil’s problems to “the occu- 
pation of our nation by the United States,” 
and recently booted a U.S. Peace Corps 
group out of his state. 

Against Goulart are most of the senior 
military officers, much of the business com- 
munity, the National Democratic Union 
(UDN) political party, and the middle 
classes which have been suffering so heavily 
under the runaway inflation. Also strongly 
anti-Goulart, and high on the Communist 
target list, is Carlos Lacerda, stanchly anti- 
Communist Governor of Guanabara State 
(which includes Rio de Janeiro). Early last 
year he warned Brazilians of the rise to 
power to Communists among Goulart’s 
advisers. More recently, he declared on 
television that “It seems that the plan of 
the men in power is to hand Brazil over to 
Soviet Russia, with U.S. money, thus betray- 
ing the trust of the people who voted in 
the farcical January 6 plebiscite.” 

How much truth is there in this charge? 
There is ample reason, certainly to fear the 
rise of communism under a Goulart dictator- 
ship even if he is not personally another 
Fidel Castro. If the Communists fail to 
take over the country from the top, there 
is always the chance that they will do so 
by revolution from below if there is not a 
strong anti-Communist leadership to oppose 
them. Brazil is a primary object of Cuba- 
originated subversion. Planeloads of Bra- 
zilians are taken to Havana on all-expense 
trips. Brazilian students are offered free 
scholarships provided they also take 
guerrilla-warfare training at Cuban universi- 
ties. 

Last November Cuban Raul Cepero Bonilla 
was killed in an air crash in Peru. Docu- 
ments were found in his briefcase which 
were turned over to Brazil and never made 
public. The documents consisted of a re- 
port to his superior by a Cuban agent on 
the status of various guerrilla training camps 
in six Brazilian States, particularly in Goias. 
These camps were financed by Cuban money 
and were under overall Cuban military direc- 
tion. To be sure, many problems were being 
encountered in organization and personnel. 
One problem concerned the fact that the 
location and purpose of the training camps 
was becoming obvious to too many people, 
including the police. But the police were 
doing little or nothing to crack down on the 
revolutionaries. 

Such apathy by the Government bodes ill 
for the future. The Brazilian Communist 
Party itself is small, with an estimated 50,000 
members, but its power is widespread. One 
of the two labor federations controlled by the 
party is that of the industrial workers with 
5 million members. In the city of Rio alone, 
the Communists now control the metalwork- 
ers, bank clerks, tailors, textile workers, ste- 
vedores, teamsters and electrical workers. 
Party leaders in Sao Paulo were elated last 
October when all five politicians who had offi- 
cial Communist Party support were elected 
to office. 

Under Goulart’s policies of improved eco- 
nomic and political relations with the Soviet 
bloc (trade is to be increased substantially 
to lessen economic dependence on the United 
States), and the general tide of anti-Ameri- 
can statements by demagogic politicians (and 
even some businessmen), the climate for 
communism is steadily improving. And now 
it appears that Goulart will get his money 
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from the United States. Prodded by a quick 
trip of Robert Kennedy to Brazil last Decem- 
ber—which reportedly produced a stormy in- 
terview—Goulart agreed to a tentative com- 
pensation plan for I.T, & T. and announced 
an austerity program to put Brazil's financial 
house in order. The United States promptly 
granted a short-term credit of $30 million. 
More will undoubtedly follow. 
But, if the, political situation is not 
we may be pouring money into a 
future Communist state. Such a change 
could come soon by means of a military coup 
against Goulart. A good indication of the 
attitude in the military showed up recently 
when Governor Brizola and several other 
prominent leftists were awarded the naval 
merit medal. In the following weeks, 33 ad- 
mirals and other officers turned back to the 
government their own merit medals. 

Matters are building to a climax in which 
the U.S. attitude may be crucial. If they are 
to act at all, senior military leaders will have 
to act quickly, and they will probably need 
at least the tacit approval of the United 
States. 

Goulart’s plan is evidently to ease out ofi- 
cers opposed to him and replace them with 
his own men. In July 1963 many generals 
are due for retirement and the way will be 
open for the promotion of pro-Goulart colo- 
nels to general rank. A key indicator to 
Goulart’s strategy may be the appointment 
of the leftist first army commander Gen. 
Osvino Alves, as Minister of War. This would 
alienate almost the entire general officer 
corps as well as the moderate and center 
political forces. If the appointment is made, 
it will be because Goulart feels strong 
enough to neutralize his military opposition. 

This time, the U.S. Government is at least 
genuinely concerned with the developing sit- 
uation in Brazil. The question is what to do. 
Do we steadfastly uphold “democratic” pro- 
cedures which may be paving the way toward 
a very undemocratic accession to power of 
communism in Brazil—which will seal the 
doom of all Latin America; or do we encour- 
age the only elements which may yet be able 
to stop the dangerous drift toward disaster? 
It is an old choice with which we seem con- 
genitally unable to cope. In a world in which 
no government is perfect, we all too often 
sacrifice the substance of democracy in order 
to preserve or promote its form. In the end, 
both may be lost. 

FRANK J. JOHNSON, 
Editor. 
SLIDE RULE FAILURE IN BRAZIL 
(By Keith Botsford) 

Rio DE Janemo.—After an eventful week in 
Brazilian-American relations—during which 
the President was believed to have ordered 
the recall of his Finance Minister and the 
suspension of negotiations with the United 
States; the Nationalist bloc in Congress was 
hunting for Ambassador Lincoln Gordon’s 
head, or at least his credentials; and the 
Salguiero sambistas held a silent parade of 
protest—all is now sweetness and light. The 
State Department, most sensibly, has as- 
suaged Brazilian pride; the Washington Post 
has come out for Brazil; and Joao Goulart 
is trying to muzzle his brother-in-law, Leonel 
Brizola. 


This typical profile of a Brazilian crisis— 
gloom and optimism, confusion, doubt and 
euphoria—began in a U.S. House subcommit- 
tee, where testimony had been taken to the 
effect that Communists had infiltrated 
Brazilian society and even branches of its 
Government. Now it is not exactly news 
that Brazilian Communists, thanks to the 
apathy and division of their opponents, are 
able to control the student movement or 
many of the unions with a tiny minority of 
activists. Nor is it surprising to learn that 
the armed forces of Brazil have been under- 
going a process of renovation along 
Goulart-Labor Party-Nationalist lines. After 
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all, the President’s power has been chal- 
lenged ever since he took office; he has al- 
ways needed to find support. Likewise, no 
one denies that there are several Communists 
or useful fools in Goulart’s immediate en- 
tourage. His press secretary, Raul Ryff, who 
was probably responsible for the fictitious 
breaking off of the talks in Washington, is 
an avowed and active Communist. 

This is but a small part of the trouble, 
however. A proper panorama of the Brazil- 
ian situation cannot leave out dissension 
within the armed forces over promotions and 
pay; the navy’s smuggling past Federal Cus- 
toms planes with which to fit out its 
phantom aircraft carrier; and a crime wave 
in Rio which revealed that there are twice 
as many convicted criminals walking the 
streets as there are in the prisons. A con- 
tinuing inflation, a sag in productivity and 
an enormous accumulated debt indicate that 
twice as much money is needed as is in the 
bank. To the public this means restricted 
credit, prices out of reach and development 
at a standstill: or, to make it clearer, no 
new car or TV, less food, and dipping into 
savings. 

Until very recently, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment solved its economic problems by print- 
ing new money. Now the tendency is to 
plans. There is to be an anti-inflationary 
plan and a 3-year plan; Government expenses 
are to be cut nearly in half. Whether this 
resolves the problem is a matter of conjec- 
ture. Federal outlay in some fields, particu- 
larly education, is disastrously low; the great 
bulk of the deficit is due to an inflated bu- 
reaucracy. Recently I was privileged to ob- 
serve that it took 21 employes 2½ hours to 
clear a package through customs. This 
labor netted 65 cents for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in itself an unusual amount, since 
the more general practice is to pay one of 
the employees and pay the Government 
nothing. 

A thread runs these apparently 
disparate reflections: the shapelessness of 
Brazilian society. It is simply impossible to 
judge this country according to European or 
North American standards. Everything here 
works by tangents and approximations. 
Subcommittees of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, with their slide rules and multi- 
plication tables (x number of Communists 
equals subversion), are far out of the picture. 

In defending its interests, the first thing 
the United States ought to know is who its 
real enemies are. The Communists in Brazil 
are few and infinitely less dangerous in the 
long run than the kind of wordy opportu- 
nists who have, in fact, taken up strong posi- 
tions in the present administration. Profes- 
sional Communists can be left to the 
Brazilians. But who is going to cover the 
great Brazilian blindspot, the incompetent 
get-ahead intellectual masquerading as a 
patriot? 

If the subcommittee had had a potted 
biography of each so-called Communist, it 
would probably have approved of the type: 
corporation lawyers, journalists, professors, 
industrialists, and, in the northeast, over- 
seers for the great fazendeiros. These men 
are radicals, nationalists, or what-have-you 
simply because they believe this will give 
them position, power, prestige, and money. 
Meanwhile, the center is firmly occupied by 
ripe old senatorial types with long locks and 
fine speeches—the traditional parties and the 
traditional elites. 

Where is a young man to go? Latin Amer- 
ican intellectuals are more prone than most 
to take the path of least resistance. If a few 
speeches, a badly written pamphlet, and a 
couple of heroic attitudes will obtain a de- 
partment or a ministry or a reputation at the 
least, why waste time on honest work? The 
facility with which the young rise in Latin 
— is a symbol of intellectual corrup- 

on. 

It has, for instance, cost Francisco San 
Tiago Dantas, the present Minister of Fi- 
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nance, no inner debate to alter his political 
position from that of the “brain” of the in- 
tegralist dictatorship of Getulio Vargas to 
that of the theoretician of a sovereign Brazil: 
The two are not really so very different. But, 
at the same time, it bothers him little to fol- 
iow a nationalist line when it suits him and 
yet continue his legal practice for the North 
American corporations his colleagues de- 
nounce, 

Similarly, whenever Jango Goulart has met 
too much resistance to his tactics, when he 
has understood that he has gone too far, he 
has simply backtracked temporarily and re- 
assured the country, which really profoundly 
dislikes radicalism of any kind. No assur- 
ance, however, is provided that after Brazil 
has been lulled, the cycle will not begin 
again. 

On the other hand, no country today can 
demand of another unswerving support of 
its own foreign policy. Brazil, like Ghana 
or Burma, wants a policy of its own; indeed, 
often the policy's only justification is its 
independence. Nevertheless, it is time the 
United States recognized that Brazilian so- 
ciety is based on democratic principles. 
When North American demands do not vio- 
late or threaten Brazil’s economy, its social 
structure or its longstanding political com- 
mitments (whatever the United States may 
think of these), the two countries will gen- 
erally be in agreement. In the cold war, 
this agreement is a matter of where the 
United States lays its emphases, and how 
much it insists on areas of disagreement. 

If Brazilian loyalty to the free world rests 
on taking up a firm position on the Cuban 
question, the United States is only providing 
ammunition for the nationalists, who see 
the U.S. challenge to Cuba not in terms of 
freedom and justice, but as a desire on the 
part of Washington to reaffirm its control 
over the island. In North American in- 
sistance on the “menace” of Cuba, they see 
only an irrational obsession with commu- 
nism. As the United States has never stated 
what alternatives it backs, what people, what 
platforms, or what it will do about Cuban 
land reform, the expropriated companies, or 
the emigration, Brazilians, like Mexicans and 
many other Latin Americans, e the 
worst. And the worst has a tangible form— 
the status quo ante represented by the re- 
doubts of Miami. 

Finally, U.S. insistence on internal “re- 
form” verges on the impossible. The Brazil- 
fan Government constantly promises re- 
forms—they now go by the name of “basic” 
reforms, in keeping with the new jargon—but 
the idea of reform remains more important 
than the practice. Reforms in Brazil are 
power plays, like everything else. They call 
forth predictable reactions from some sec- 
tions of the voting public, which is what they 
are for. 

Change and reform are by their nature 
slow processes. The one way to make sure 
they will not work is to put them in ab- 
stract, generalized terms and to prefer the 
vast, global plan to any kind of modest be- 
ginning. Words are the escape valve of 
progress. On this score, it is hard to see 
how the United States, which from the be- 
ginning has conceived of the Alliance for 
Progress in the vastest possible terms, and 
as a great “slogan” to prove its interest in 
Latin America, can criticize Brazil when it, 
too, thinks in terms of “bigness” and reforms 
that remain words. Nor is it easy to be 
told to put one's house in order when one 
of the advisers of the Alliance is Juscelino 
Kubitschek, who by ambition and greed, 
started the whole inflationary spiral in 
Brazil. 

Failing the example of small successes that 
the “people” can see and benefit from, and 
put pressure on the Government to emulate, 
the result is likely to be big failures. In- 
stead of trying to “solve” the problem of the 
Northeast, which may well be insoluble, why 
not make tangible progress—which is quite 
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possible—on other problems, equally or more 
desperate? In many parts of Brazil, small, 
almost insignificant projects have gained 
public support and materially benefited the 
“people.” Each of these is a resounding blow 
against the mainstream of empty talk that 
flows about the Brazilian “left”; and each 
is a proof that the United States need not 
preach “revolution.” 

“Revolution” is not a very safe word if you 
cannot provide the goods, and modesty in 
demands and plans—things that can be 
achieved—is always preferable to ambitious 
dreams that fail. Starting from this axiom, 
it should not be hard to see how Brazil can 
be linked to its sister-democracy, the United 
States. It cannot be done by ramming a 
Cuban position down its throat or by con- 
juring up menaces that do not exist and by- 
passing the very real dangers that abound. 


MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS 


On February 2, 1963, the chairman of the 
Commerce Department’s Committee for the 
Alliance for Progress, J. Peter Grace, stated: 
“The program, in its present size and form, 
cannot succeed and we are in great danger 
of suffering a major defeat to our strategic 
interests in this hemisphere. 

“The amount of aid which it proposed to 
provide is grossly inadequate and the man- 
ner in which the aid is to be made available, 
mainly on a Government to Government 
basis, raises extreme doubt as to the effec- 
tiveness of any amount of aid in attaining 
our objective.” 

In a news conference on March 18, 1963, in 
Mexico City, former Brazilian President 
Juscelino Kubitschek held that he found 
throughout the continent of Latin America 
“an absolute lack of faith in the Alliance 
and its results among the popular classes,” 

Labor leaders from 11 Latin American 
countries meeting in Mexico City for their 
third annual meeting sponsored by the 
Inter-American Regional Labor Organization, 
asserted that workers are not getting the 
benefits they expected from the Alliance for 
Progress program. 

Delegates from Guatemala, the Dominican 
Republic, Costa Rica, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Uruguay, El Salvador, Panama, 
Paraguay, and Honduras issued a statement 
saying, “the working class has been com- 
pletely disregarded in the plans of the 
Alliance.” 


[From the Washington Daily News, Apr. 10 
1963] 


ALLIANCE Is RAPPED 


New ORLEANS, April 10.—Top news execu- 
tives of Latin America and the United States 
wind up a 3-day clinic today at the second 
annual Pan American press seminar. 

A Chilean newspaper executive said yester- 
day the Alliance for Progress is dying in 
Latin America. 

Raul Silva Castro, editor of El Mercurio in 
Santiago, questioned the fact that under the 
Alliance “underdeveloped countries must 
raise taxes to the same level as that in the 
United States” and predicted the Alliance 
will fall of its own weight. 

Earlier, Senor Silva Castro had objected to 
& Bolivian editor’s remarks about the free 
trade zone in South America. 

Hugo Gonzalez Rioja, editor of La Nacion 
in La Paz, Bolivia, blamed the lack of tele- 
vision in his country on the fact “we are not 
allowed to participate in the free trade zone 
of South America.” He added that Bolivia 
is underdeveloped and will remain so until 
it is allowed to participate in the free trade 
zone. 

Senor Silva Castro jumped to his feet, 
pounded the table, and shouted, “No, no. 
It's a lie.” 

Joseph L. Jones, vice president and general 
foreign manager of United Press Interna- 
tional, said the primary reason for the Alli- 
ance for Progress not developing to fullest 
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expectations was that Latin American private 
inyestors are not investing as they should. 

Vicente Machado Valle, of El Dia in Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras, praised the Peace Corps for 
reaching the rural people, but he said for 
many the Alliance for Progress was only “the 
change of the tax system.” 


[From the New York Journal-American, 
Oct. 6, 1962] 
ALLIANCE CHIEF EGGED 


Bocord, CoLomBIA, October 6.— Teodoro 
Moscoso, Alliance for Progress coordinator, 
and his party were hit by eggs hurled by six 
youths yesterday at a housing project being 
built with Alliance funds. 

Shouting anti-American slogans, the 
youths let fly with eggs and rocks when the 
party emerged from inspecting a house in a 
Bogotá suburb. One egg hit Mr. Moscoso on 
the back of the head. 

Five of the youths fied, but residents 
caught the sixth and beat him before police 
arrived. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, to lib- 
erty-loving and independent Poles their 
Constitution of 1791 is almost as impor- 
tant as their political independence. 
They have always attached extraordi- 
nary significance to this historic docu- 
ment because they felt, and still feel, that 
by the implementation of its liberal, 
sweeping provisions they were to be freed 
from the shackles and obstructive intri- 
cacies of their old, unwieldy, and inef- 
ficient regime. With that worthy goal 
in mind their leaders framed, adopted; 
and promulgated that Constitution, 
which by its democratic and progressive 
provisions was considered a moderate 
and model charter for the Poles. 

The Constitution drastically limited 
the powers of the King and made Poland 
a constitutional monarchy. Responsible 
cabinet form of government was estab- 
lished; the old system of class distinc- 
tions was eliminated. The upper legisla- 
tive chamber lost some of its powers, 
and the second chamber was vested with 
genuine legislative authority. Economic 
barriers existing between the nobility and 
the bourgeoisie were practically obliter- 
ated, and the peasantry was taken under 
the protection of the law. In many ways 
the Constitution abolished the worst 
abuses from which Poland had been suf- 
fering for centuries. Its promulgation 
was hailed not only by the Poles, but it 
was also acclaimed by liberals in other 
countries. 

Unfortunately, the Poles were not giv- 
en the chance to test the efficacy of this 
Constitution. Soon after its promulga- 
tion the country was overrun by its in- 
veterate enemies; it was partitioned, and 
Poland’s independence was no more. 
But the spirit of the Constitution of 1791 
lived in the hearts of the Polish people, 
and today they celebrate the 172d anni- 
versary of the Constitution’s adoption 
and promulgation. I am indeed glad to 
join them in the anniversary of this truly 
epochmaking event. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, for 
almost 200 years American and Polish 
patriots have experienced a common 
bond in their love of freedom. 

The spirit of comradeship was first in- 
itiated through the contributions to 
American independence by the 18th cen- 
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tury Polish patriot, Count Casimir 
Pulaski. It was strengthened when, on 
May 3, 1791, Poland adopted its national 
Constitution only 2 years after the rati- 
fication of the U.S. Constitution. That 
the same spirit animates both of these 
great documents of liberty is evidenced 
by the following statement from the 
Polish Constitution: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty and good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a last- 
ing foundation. 


One hundred years ago, Mr. President, 
when our own Nation was engaged in 
a dreadful contest of survival for the 
Union, Polish patriots staged their great- 
est and bloodiest uprising against Rus- 
sian tyranny. As in other uprisings 
against foreign domination—German or 
Russian—the gallant Polish struggle 
was finally overwhelmed by superior 
forces. But as in the other insurgent 
efforts also, the spirit of Polish liberty 
remained unquelled. 

Therefore, my colleagues, this day of 
May 3 has significance not only for those 
of Polish origin, it is an anniversary 
which provides another monument for 
all men in their quest for freedom and 
liberty of the human spirit. 


WILLIAM R. MCANDREW WINS VFW 
AWARD 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
just a few weeks ago the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars held their annual dinner 
in Washington honoring Members of 
Congress who served in the Armed 
Forces. It was my privilege to serve in 
the Armed Forces in World War II and 
now to be an active member of the VFW. 
Like so many Members of the Congress, 
I was once again deeply impressed by the 
entire Certainly, it is a fact 
that the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States has become one of the most 
influential and important veterans 
organizations in our country, and for 
that reason, I was especially impressed 
by the award which the VFW presented 
to Mr. William R. McAndrew, executive 
vice president in charge of news for the 
National Broadcasting Co. At this time 
I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recor the introduction and citation 
of Mr. McAndrew by VFW Commander 
in Chief Byron B. Gentry, and Mr. Mc- 
Andrew’s acceptance remarks. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
duction and citation were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 
INTRODUCTION FOR WILLIAM R. MCANDREW, 

EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NBC News 

Many of you may remember that at this 
congressional dinner 1 year ago our orga- 
nization paid tribute to Mr. Robert Kintner, 
president of the National Broadcasting Co. 
At that time Mr. Kintner informed us that 
his organization was working on a series of 
programs to be called “Profile of Commu- 
nism.” As in all organizations, the boss 
makes the announcements but it is left to 
others to carry out the assignments. To- 
night we honor the man who carried out 
Mr. Kintner's assignment to produce an in- 
terdepartment study of communism. How 
well he performed his task can be attested to 
by the fact that after the second of the 
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“Profile of Communism” programs, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. was asked to close 
its Moscow bureau and leave Russia. In other 
words, they hit the Russians where it hurts 
with the truth. Our honored guest was also 
responsible for the remarkable program, “The 
Tunnel,” which told with film the dramatic 
story of the people of East Berlin escaping 
to the West. 

Mr. McAndrew has played a role at all levels 
of the continuing revolution in communica- 
tions—as a Washington correspondent, as 
editor, bureau chief, and for the past 10 
years as operating head of NBC News, which 
is widely regarded as the leading broadcast 
news operation. 

Under Mr. McAndrew’s guidance, NBC 
News has undergone a continuing expansion 
of staff and facilities that started 5 years ago, 
Its roster of correspondents and cameramen 
has grown from 400 to 700 and new foreign 
bureaus have been opened in Hong Kong, 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, New Delhi, 
Leopoldville and Ottawa. 

During this same period, NBC News pro- 
graming has been expanded until today it 
accounts for 25 percent of the entire NBC-TV 
network schedule and amounts to some 100 
hours a month. In a single year, from 1960 
to 1961, the number of hours of nighttime 
news programing increased by 22 percent. 

In spite of a heavy administrative sched- 
ule, working on budgetary, personnel and 
programing matters, Mr. McAndrew keeps a 
close, hour-by-hour watch on news develop- 
ments around the world. For major news 
events, such as a national convention, elec- 
tion or manned space launching, he fre- 
quently supervises the coverage from inside 
the control room itself. 

As private citizens all of us should feel 
extremely grateful that we have a man such 
as William R. McAndrew heading up one of 
the world’s largest news networks. The pro- 

of the National Broadcasting Co. 
leave no doubt in the mind of anyone 
about which side of the fence they are 

on. These are people whom we are 
proud to call fellow Americans. 

The citation reads as follows: 

“In recognition of his outstanding accom- 
plishments in the field of news and informa- 
tional programs for the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. and as exemplified by such series as 
‘Profile of Communism’ and the special pro- 
gram, The Tunnel.“ 


ACCEPTANCE BY Mr. McANDREW 


Thank you for your warm and courteous 
welcome. It recalls a story that is told of 
the presidential campaign of 1928. Al 
Smith was making a paid political broad- 
cast one night in Boston and was apparently 
all too conscious of the cost of the air time. 
As he began his remarks he held up a hand 
and told the studio audience: 

“Save your applause until the end of the 
speech. It doesn’t cost anything then. 

In accepting this award from the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, I want to express my per- 
sonal appreciation and that of all of the 
NBC news staff, including those who spent 
several agonizing months under the wet 
earth of Berlin to film “The Tunnel,” and 
those who also, in a sense, went underground 
to research the subterranean maneuvers. re- 
corded in the four programs of “Profile of 
Communism.” You may recall some of the 
repercussions touched off by these programs: 
the protests from Berlin that preceded the 
showing of “The Tunnel” and the closing of 
our bureau in Moscow which followed the 
programs on Stalin and Khrushchev. 

You may have noted some of our other 
oversea skirmishes during the past year or 
so—skirmishes, incidentally, which have 
prompted some at NBC News to consider 
founding our own “veterans of foreign news 
wars.” 

Its membership would include, of course, 
Piers Anderton and Gary Stindt, who headed 
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our coverage in the tunnel, as well as Russ 
Jones and Frank Bourgholtzer who were ex- 
pelled from Moscow. 

I would also propose the names of Grant 
Wolfkill, who was captured by the Commu- 
nists in Laos and held prisoner for 15 
months; James Robinson, who was refused 
rencwal of credentials in Vietnam; John 
Rich, temporarily labeled “persona non 
grata” in France; Welles Hangen, threatened 
with expulsion from Pakistan, and Richard 
Valeriani, John Hlavacek, and Robert Mac- 
Neil, each of whom was imprisoned by Castro 
and finally expelled from Cuba. 

These incidents have caused some of our 
people to suggest that we may be running 
out of friendly countries. What will happen, 
they ask, if our president, Bob Kintner, sets 
out on his annual tour of our foreign news 
bureaus and finds that he can cover them all 
in 3 days? 

Others at NBC have expressed concern 
over David Brinkley’s plans for a program 
to be titled “Our Man in Washington.” 
Brinkley will cover, in his own special way, 
the political and social life of the Nation's 
Capital. However, I am not suggesting that 
in the wake of this program NBC News will 
be doing business from Silver Springs, Md. 

My outlook is more optimistic. I suspect 
we will continue to have our problems with 
any who would manage the news, whether 
abroad or here at home. But I am con- 
vinced that it would take an extraordinary 
amount of attempted news managing to stop, 
or even slow down, the expanding coverage 
of broadcast news. 

At NBC News, for example, we doubled 
our staff within a period of 5 years—from 
400 full- and part-time news gatherers to 
a total of 800 in all parts of the world. In 
the same 5 years, we have nearly doubled 
the number of our permanently staffed for- 
eign offices opening new bureaus at locations 
ranging from Ottawa to Buenos Aires to 
Leopoldville. 

This expansion has permitted steady and 
substantial increase in our programing, an 
increase of more than 70 percent in 5 years. 
We now produce and broadcast more than 
one-fourth of all programs on the NBC tele- 
vision network. We recently discovered, with 
some surprise, that NBC news is now the 
largest supplier of network television pro- 
grams, larger than any network program de- 
partment, larger indeed than any of the 
great television production companies in 
Hollywood. 

What brings us the greatest satisfaction, 
however, is the accumulating evidence that 
our news and informational programs are 

more and more viewers. A recent 
study shows that each of 8 special night- 
time programs presented by NBC news in 
the fourth quarter of last year attracted 
an audience averaging some 22 million view- 
ers. “The Tunnel,” which was 1 of these 
8 programs, did even better than the aver- 
age and drew an audience of more than 28 
million. 

One reason for these growing audiences, 
I believe, is the increasing skill of our writ- 
ers, correspondents, producers, directors, and 
cameramen. They have learned, for example, 
that one way to look at medicine is through 
the eyes of an intern during a night's work 
in the Bellevue emergency ward, that one 
way to see Elizabethan England is to let the 
camera roam through the countryside as 
Shakespeare might have done, that a way to 
show the oppressiveness of communism is 
to follow a handful of students as they bur- 
row their way into East Berlin in an attempt 
to save their friends and relatives. 

We have learned not only to vary our 
techniques, but to vary our approach, our 
attitudes. It is interesting that two of our 
programs, almost diametrically opposed in 
their approach, recently won honors from 
the same group, the Thomas Alva Edison 
Awards. One was “David Brinkley’s Jour- 
nal,” which is noted for casting a bright 
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light on America's flaws and imperfections. 
The other was “U.S. No. 1: American Profile,” 
& poetic and admiring look at American his- 
tory along Route 1 from Maine to Florida. 

Finally, we have learned that news cannot 
be conveniently separated from history, or 
neatly compartmented into pigeonholes 
labeled “Politics,” “Foreign Affairs,” “Eco- 
nomics,” “Science,” and so on, We believe 
that past, present, and future are one con- 
tinuous stream, that yesterday's politics in 
California can affect the economy of southern 
France tomorrow. We hold therefore that 
our province as newsmen embraces anything 
of significance that happens anywhere at 
any time. 

Thus we are now working on special pro- 
grams for next season on such diverse sub- 
jects as the French Army and its influence 
on French political life, the training of a 
professional football player, private art col- 
lections, the life and culture of modern 
India, the history of one of the world’s 
great rivers, a train journey through the 
Iron Curtain, the way of life in modern 
Australia, and an examination of the prog- 
ress being made toward the discovery of 
life in outer space. 

We believe in sum that a society which 
is served by an instrument as powerful as 
television, one which reached tens of mil- 
lions of people with a single program, and 
which looks with an unblinking gaze into 
the Kremlin, or under the Berlin wall or even 
into certain committee rooms of the Con- 
gress—that this society stands an excellent 
chance of remaining free. 


WHATEVER HAPPENED TO THE 
PEACEFUL ATOM? 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this year David E. Lilienthal, speak- 
ing at Princeton University in the Staf- 
ford Little Lecture series, delivered an 
address which merits high priority con- 
sideration as we study and develop a 
national fuels and energy policy and as 
we make allocaticn of our financial and 
technical resources in implementing such 
policy. 

In his lecture entitled “Whatever Hap- 
pened to the Peaceful Atom?” Mr. Lil- 
ienthal traces the development of atom- 
ic energy policy from the early postwar 
period of optimism and illusion to the 
present period which has been tempered 
by reality. The burden of his theme is, 
in Mr. Lilienthal’s words, to bring the 
atom, both peaceful and military, back 
into perspective in the light of the facts 
not of 1945 or of 1950 or 1960, but of 
today.” 

There are, in my opinion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, few persons in America today who 
speak with greater knowledge or a wider 
background in the entire spectrum of en- 
ergy resources. As a former Director of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority from its 
beginning in 1933 to 1946, and as Chair- 
man from 1941 to 1946, Mr. Lilienthal 
exercised high authority and assumed 
heavy responsibility for the development 
of both hydro- and coal-generated elec- 
trical power. Then, as first Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission from 
1946 to 1950, David Lilienthal was one of 
the chief architects of our national policy 
in the field of atomic energy and the 
peaceful development of the atom. No 
one familiar with the background and 
philosophy of this statesman can ques- 
tion his competency in the energy field 
or his commitment to the peaceful utili- 
zation of the atom. 
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It seems to me, therefore, that it is of 
the utmost importance that the Con- 
gress and the executive branch give 
serious consideration to the appraisals 
of Mr. Lilienthal, as when he stated: 

Today no one expects or even predicts that 
some magic of technology will be found 
whereby electricity from the atom can be 
produced so cheaply and abundantly as to 
cause profound changes in our way of life. 
Somewhere along the line the goal has 
shifted. Now the objective is a quite dif- 
ferent one: To try to produce atomic elec- 
tricity that is or will be just as good as 
electricity from coal, oil, or falling water; 
or to use more formal language, “competi- 
tive,” meaning competitive in cost. 


Mr. Lilienthal pointed out, however, 
that in view of the hazards of accident, 
human error or sabotage, and the “furi- 
ously radioactive” character of waste 
materials from atomic powerplants, the 
label of “just as good” is a misleading 
one, even if and when atomic power can 
be generated at a cost competitive with 
that of coal generated electricity. 

In measuring the present level of 
achievement against the early dreams of 
unlimited optimism, Mr. Lilienthal 
observes: 

Everyone now knows there is no magic in 
uranium as a source of energy. The 
glamour, the excitement of the boundless 
possibilities of power from the peaceful atom 
is gone. The sooner we face up to this the 
better, for living in a world of unreality is as 
bad for technology and politics and to the 
peaceful atom as it is in the field of nuclear 
weapons. 


But, as the former Chairman of the 
AEC comments: 

In 1963 we still have an organization—the 
AEC—that in magnitude of expenditures and 
personnel is geared to the objective of 1946: 
A revolution to bring this magic into reality, 
bring on a new world. 


Mr. Lilienthal then poses the question 
of what the action of Congress would 
have been in 1946, if we had known then 
what we now know. Accepting the valid 
and constructive, but not revolutionary, 
achievements of atomic research in 
medicine and chemistry, ana acknowl- 
edging that the reality of atomic power 
development has fallen far short of the 
dream, would we now authorize such a 
radical departure as the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the outlay of some $15 
billion? That is, would we at that time 
have authorized such a massive outlay 
of financial and technical resources 
largely on the grounds of ultimately de- 
veloping a fuel source competitive in cost 
with that of coal, oil, or falling water? 
Mr. Lilienthal doubts that Congress 
would have so acted, and he offers per- 
suasive reasons in support of his opinion. 

Mr. President, I do not presume to 
speak with any particular authority on 
matters regarding the development of 
the atom. There are other Members of 
this body, and particularly the distin- 
guished senior Senators from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore], from Georgia [Mr. 
RusskLL I], from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
person], from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER], from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
and from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], and the 
distinguished junior Senators from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson], and from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis}; they, as Senate members of 
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the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
speak with greater understanding and 
authority in this field than I.. However, 
I can confirm, on my personal knowl- 
edge, the statement of Mr. Lilienthal 
that— 

Improved technology and economics in 
the mining of coal and its transportation, 
greater efficiency in the transformation of 
coal’s heat into electricity, and in long dis- 
tance power transmission, have made coal 
in many parts of the country—including the 
Ohio Valley—by all odds the least costly 
source of energy except for some of the 
better water powersites. The U.S. supply of 
coal, with the new methods of mining and 
transportation of coal, and of electricity, 
seems at the moment to be more than ade- 
quate for decades at least—even in the face 
of the steeply mounting energy needs of 
this country. 


In light of these facts regarding the 
adequacy and efficiency of coal as a 
major source of energy, Mr. Lilienthal 
then questioned whether the national 
interest justifies the current level of 
expenditure of funds for atomic power 
development. 

In view of the extensive burden placed 
on our resources of both scientific man- 
power and money by space research, de- 
fense needs, and the development of the 
atom, I share in considerable degree Mr. 
Lilienthal’s reservations about the wis- 
dom of continuing to foster an atomic 
policy developed in the period from 1946 
to 1950. 

This certainly is not to say that our 
development of the atom has been a 
failure. On the contrary, as Mr. Lilien- 
thal so properly stated: 

Nothing has changed the majesty of the 
basic discovery or its theoretical potential. 
The trouble is, rather, with ourselves for 
allowing our determination that the atom 
should have a peaceful use as a source of 
energy to so grossly inflate our hopes. There 
are some who would say that what we need 
is a revised timetable of when these hopes 
may be realized. But in the meantime— 
and it may be many years—several other 
potential sources of energy and the improve- 
ment of existing sources may, as a conse- 
quence of the imperative of change, rele- 
gate atomic energy as a cost-competitive 
source of power to only specialized and 
limited applications. 


Mr. President, in his Princeton Uni- 
versity lecture, “Whatever Happened to 
the Peaceful Atom?” Mr. Lilienthal has 
drawn from a deep reservoir of experi- 
ence in the field of energy and power 
development. He has presented a close- 
ly reasoned argument in his eloquent 
appeal to American policymakers to 
cease thinking of the atom as opening 
the door to some magical transformation 
of our world, and to bring our atomic 
energy policy back into the mainstream 
of American scientific and technological 
development. 

When the lecture—No. 3 in the Staf- 
ford Little Lecture series—was first 
brought to my attention, I addressed a 
communication to the President of 
Princeton University, requesting that 
the institution waive its copyrights to the 
extent of allowing the publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the complete 
text of the Lilienthal lecture. I stated 
in that communication my belief that it 
would be in furtherance of the national 
interest to have this material before the 
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Congress as we study and debate our 
national fuels and energy requirements, 
and as we inquire into the possibilities 
of the development of a national fuels 
and energy policy. It is satisfying to 
report—and I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to report—that Princeton Uni- 
versity officials have been most cooper- 
ative in this matter and have authorized 
the publication of Mr. Lilienthal’s text 
in the Recorp. 

Shortly after this authorization mes- 
sage reached me, I received the follow- 
ing telegram from Mr. Lilienthal: 

I am happy to note that the Princeton 
Press has notified you that my lecture on 
the peaceful atom is one that you may in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I was 
gratified to note that as a Senator you re- 
gard the subjects discussed by me in this 
lecture as ones that should be discussed in 
the national interest. 

Respectfully, 
Davin E. LILIENTHAL. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
complete text of Mr. Lilienthal’s lecture 
on the subject “Whatever Happened to 
the Peaceful Atom?” And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, consistent with the authorization 
I received from the Princeton University 
Press, I request that the printed Recorp 
shall indicate that the text of this third 
of Mr. Lilienthal’s lectures in the Staf- 
ford Little Lecture series is copyright 
1963 by Princeton University Press. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[Copyright, Princeton University Press, 1963] 
WHATEVER HAPPENED TO THE PEACEFUL 
Atom? 

(Stafford Little Lectures 1963, No. III, Prince- 
ton University, by David E. Lilienthal) 

In my opening discussion I said that the 
one great overriding imperative of mankind 
is change. I recalled from my own observa- 
tion some of the specific ways in which, in 
the 20 years since the towering achievement 
of the first controlled release of the energy 
in the atom, the world of men and their 
ideas have undergone and continue to under- 
go swift and sweeping change. 

The world of 1963, I said, is a world in 
motion, fluid, moving and responsive to the 
passions, needs, desires, evil and good, that 
lie in the heart of man. In contrast to this 
world of change, I asserted that our outlook 
and perspective on the atom had not 
changed in any substantial degree; that it 
was still dealt with as a thing apart from 
the whole fabric of human affairs. It is 
my theme in these lectures that such an out- 
look needs changing. I hope I can con- 
tribute to a new perspective in which the 
atom would be made an integral part of the 
mainstream of men’s affairs. 

Earlier I proposed that where the facts of 
the world of 1963 are in conflict with the 
way in which we think and deal with the 
atom, we should jettison and junk those out- 
moded ideas. 

The burden of my theme then, is that 
we should begin the process of bringing the 
atom, both peaceful and military, back into 
perspective in the light of the facts not of 
1945 or of 1950 or 1960, but of today. This 
theme applies with particular force to the 
peaceful atom, the subject of this third and 
concluding discussion. 

A few days before Christmas of 1945 a 
young Senator from Connecticut, Brian Mc- 
Mahon, introduced a bill which some 8 
months later was enacted into law and is 
known as the McMahon Act. The introduc- 
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tory words of this bill expressed a common 
conviction; that a revolutionary period based 
upon the peaceful use of atomic discoveries 
lay Just ahead. I quote from the congres- 
sional declaration of policy of the McMahon 
Act: 

“The effect of the use of atomic energy for 
civilian purposes upon the social, economic, 
and political structures of today cannot now 
be determined. It is reasonable to antici- 
pate, however, that tapping this new source 
of energy will cause profound changes in 
our present way of life.” 

The declaration then concludes: “Accord- 
ingly it is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the people of the United States that the 
development and utilization of atomic energy 
shall be directed toward improving the pub- 
lic welfare, increasing the standard of living, 
strengthening free competition among pri- 
vate enterprises so far as is practicable, and 
cementing world peace.” 

A year later almost to the day, in the 
midafternoon of December 31, 1946, I was 
in President Truman’s office in the White 
House with a group of my associates. I sat 
at the President’s elbow as he signed a docu- 
ment that transferred from the Manhattan 
project, as it was called, the complex of 
wartime atomic energy facilities of factories, 
laboratories, and weapons to the five-man 
Atomic Energy Commission of civilians. At 
midnight on that same day, the forceful and 
dedicated Army officer, who had carried the 
responsibility for producing the first atomic 
bomb, issued a farewell message. This mes- 
sage included these words: “Five years ago 
the idea of atomic power was only a dream. 
You of the Army's Manhattan project have 
made that dream a reality.“ General Groves’ 
statement then concluded: “With regard to 
peaceful applications, you have raised the 
curtain on vistas of a new world.” 

These declarations of the McMahon Act 
and of General Groves’ farewell message re- 
flected quite accurately the expectations 
widely held at the time they were made in 
1945 and 1946. American domestic policy, 
and America’s first efforts toward atomic 
disarmament, in which I participated, were 
erected on the foundation of just such 
expectations. 

I fully shared these views, at that time, 
else I could not have with such conviction 
and intensity of effort joined in the work 
of trying to bring these expectations of a 
“new world” to reality, by the tapping of this 
new source of energy for civilian uses. 
More than ‘once, as AEC chairman, in 
addressing an audience of fellow laymen, I 
began my remarks somewhat in this fashion: 
“This object that I hold in my hand,” I 
used to say, holding up a short black cylin- 
der, “is purified uranium metal. The energy 
in this handful of metal, when it has been 
converted through a controlled chain reac- 
tion in an atomic pile, is the equivalent,” 
I used to say, “of umpteen train loads of 
coal.” The actual number I forget, and it 
isn't important. This was a way of trying 
to bring home to my fellow citizens the 
high stakes in finding scientific, technical, 
and economic means of realizing the great 
discoveries that had produced the atomic 
bomb. That was in the period of the late 
forties. 

More than 15 years and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars later, in 1963, what is the 
state of affairs? 

Today no one expects or even predicts 
that some magic of technology will be found 
whereby electricity from the atom can be 
produced so cheaply and abundantly as to 
“cause profound changes in our present way 
of life.” Somewhere along the line the goal 
has shifted. Now the objective is a quite 
different one: to try to produce atomic 
electricity that is or will be just as good as 
electricity from coal, oll, or falling water; 
or to use more formal 1 age, “competi- 
tive,” meaning competitive in cost. 
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I have used the phrase “just as good.” 
But the potential hazards to life and health, 
of hundreds of thousands of people in densely 
populated areas adjacent to powerplants 
(such as that projected in the New York 
City’s Borough of Queens) make it inaccu- 
rate to label atomic powerplants as “just as 
good” as conventional powerplants, even 
where the cost is virtually the same. In the 
event of accidents, human error, or sabotage, 
such atomic plants certainly present greater 
hazards than conventional powerplants. 

The insurance industry of the United 
States refused to write insurance against so 
widespread a potential peril to human life 
and property damage that an atomic power- 
plant presents. So the Federal Government, 
by special statute, now underwrites this 
hazard. No such insurance problem exists 
as to nonatomic powerplants, of course. 

Moreover, the waste materials from atomic 
powerplants—the atomic ashes, so to speak—- 
are furiously radioactive. After all these 
years no entirely satisfactory technical way 
has been found to treat them so they will be 
safe, or even for their safe transportation 
from powerplants to underground storage. 
The underground storage of these deadly 
and massive wastes continue to constitute a 
potential source of danger to the population, 
and a source of considerable expense, as 
compared to the ashes of a conventional 
thermal electricity plant. 

So “just as good” is far from the whole 
story. But except for these greater perils of 
radioactivity, hard to measure precisely, 
atomic electricity may well prove in time to 
be “competitive,” or nearly so, as to cost, 
with energy from other sources. 

The preamble to the McMahon Act ex- 
Plicitly set the expectations and premises of 
1946: we were on the threshold of a new 
source of energy believed to be revolutionary 
in its profound consequences. It is inter- 
esting to recall that the Russians expressed 
much the same euphoric expectations about 
atomic energy at that time. 

On this explicit premise radical and un- 
precedented measures were adopted by the 

and the people. It was because of 
these expectations that for the first time 
in our history a new technical development 
became a monopoly of Government, its fu- 
ture entrusted not to normal competitive 
forces but to a single Government agency— 
the Atomic Energy Commission—armed with 
billions of dollars and the broadest of pow- 
ers. This was for America a radical step, 
and was recognized as such. Nothing of 
this mature had ever been resorted to in 
order to further other technical discoveries, 
discoveries or inventions that did in fact 
revolutionize our way of life: the dynamo, the 
electric light, the automotive engine, the 
aeroplane, the radio tube. 

Why did we make this radical departure 
from our time-tested method of developing 
a new technology? Certainly not just to 
produce something just as good as we had 
before. No, it was because of a conviction 
that there was an overriding national inter- 
est in development of a new source of energy 
expected to have a profound effect on our 
way of life. This was the national interest 
that was thought to be at stake, that justi- 
fied these measures. It was 
this national interest that justified a pro- 
_digious scale of effort, unheard of expendi- 
tures of public money, fantastic absorption 
of a large portion of the scientific, and tech- 
nical and industrial resources of the Nation. 

The scale of effort today, in 1963, continues 
unabated. The AEC is actually pressing for 
a new program, to cost $2 billion over a de- 
cade. Not just improvements in existing re- 
actors, but a whole new line of technology, 
the so-called breeder reactor, is now being 
boomed, with predictions ranging from neb- 
ulous to conservative. But the goal, the 
expectations that Justified the earlier scale 
of effort, and our departure from our tradi- 
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tional ways of furthering technology has 
proved long since unattainable 

Does what made sense in 1946 still make 
sense in 1963? This is what I ask that we 
consider. 

Suppose in 1946, when the McMahon Act 
was passed, Congress had been told what we 
now know but did not know then: that if 
you win vest great powers in a special and 
unique Government agency, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, if you build great research 
and development laboratories all over the 
country, explore for, find and buy uranium 
here and abroad, subsidize the costs of ura- 
nium fuel, bear large development costs and 
part of capital costs for manufacturers of 
electric equipment and utilities—if you do 
these things at the cost of. billions of 
dollars for 20 or 30 years the country will 
have a new source of civilian electricity that 
is just as good and costs no more than what 
would be produced without the AEC, without 
these facilities and expenditures? What 
would Congress have said? My guess is that 
the Congress and the people would have gone 
any lengths for military objectives of the 
atom, such as weapons and the submarine, 
but would have said “nothing doing” on such 
a prospectus for peaceful civilian electricity. 
Of course, no one could confidently predict 
in 1946 that the revolutionary expectations 
would turn out not to be realizable. The 
effort was certainly one that well deserved a 
hard try. The quality of men and work has 
been superb. But it is relevant to ask how 
much longer is the Government justified in 
pursuing this will-o’-the-wisp of power so 
cheap that it will profoundly change our way 
of life? 

There was and is a great national interest 
in a new source of energy that would be revo- 
lutionary. There is no such overriding na- 
tional interest in the same kind of electricity 
even at the same cost, though with far 
greater risk to the population, since private 
and public power utilities, manufacturers 
and fuel producers are perfectly capable of 
meeting that need in the foreseeable future 
whether by conventional or atomic plants. 

Everyone now knows there is no magic in 
uranium as a source of energy. The glamour, 
the excitement of the boundless possibilities 
of power from the peaceful atom is gone. 
The sooner we face up to this the better, for 
living in a world of unmreality is as bad for 
technology and politics as to the peaceful 
atom as it is in the field of nuclear weapons, 
a subject discussed earlier in these lectures. 

But we have failed as a nation to r ize 
and give effect to this realization that the 
profound changes, arising out of a revolu- 
tion in atomic energy supply, just aren't in 
the cards. And yet in 1963 we still have an 
organization—the AEC—that in magnitude 
of expenditures and personnel is geared to 
the objective of 1946: a revolution to bring 
this magic into reality, to bring on a new 
world. 

The facts of 1963, in my opinion, show that 
the time has come for drastic and perhaps 
painful reevaluation of the peaceful atom in 
two respects: 

First, the concept of what the peaceful 
atom means to us today, and the realistic 
prospects in the immediate future. 

Second, a reevaluation of the functions of 
the Atomic Energy Commission itself, the 
establishment we have built up to bring to 
reality the hopes and expectations we had a 
right to hold 15 years ago. 

Where do we stand today? 

Immediately President Truman had signed 
the Executive order transferring the wartime 
properties of the Manhattan District to the 
civilian Atomic Energy Commission, we pro- 
ceded to fortify and expand an already ex- 
tensive atomic establishment, A good deal 
of this expansion and additional investment, 
indeed most of it, was attributable to re- 
research and production plants in order that 
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atomic bombs could be improved in design 
and their production speeded up. 

But the nonmilitary Atomic Energy Com- 
mission program claimed a very great deal 
of attention and investment of many facili- 
ties and of human talents. The universities 
of the southeast were brought together in a 
great expansion of the Oak Ridge Institute, 
and of the nonmilitary facilities at Oak 
Ridge. A similar program bringing in uni- 
versities but emphasizing national labora- 
tories has been carried out at the Argonne 
National Laboratory near Chicago, the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long 
Island, the laboratory at the University of 
Iowa at Ames, the scientific complex in New 
Mexico, the laboratory and facilities at 
Berkeley. One could continue this tabula- 
tion even further. 

Never has there been, anywhere in the 
world, so broad and generously financed an 
attack on the technical and economic prob- 
lems of bringing a new scientific discovery 
into the realm of reality and of widespread 
use. This prodigious effort was predicated 
on the belief and hope that this great new 
source of energy for mankind could produce 
results as dramatically and decisively bene- 
ficial to man as the bomb was dramatically 
destructive. 

This vast establishment of laboratories 
and institutes, of scholarships, or huge atom- 
smashers—accelerators—and of nuclear 
power reactors—all these today we have. 
This program continues and, expands, the 
total sums spent being very great. 

But there are differences. The difference 
is in goals and objectives I have mentioned. 
But there is also, significantly, a difference 
in mood. The enthusiasm, the sense of being 
in an heroic period, the sense of dealing with 
a benign force of revolutionary consequence, 
much of this has eroded. In contrast now 
we are told of possible savings of a mill or 
two a kilowatt-hour, in another 5 or 10 
years, or of conserving our fuel resources in 
another fifty or a hundred years. Even those 
who laid their technical reputations on the 
line, and who made enthusiastic predictions 
of a few years ago are becoming 
disenchanted. 

A newspaper story of May 18, 1962, sums 
up, in lay terms, the spirit of today. A 
great naval officer, noted for his achieve- 
ments and self-confidence, was a witness 
before a congressional committee. Admiral 
Rickover “advised Congress to make an 
initial investment in a big 500,000 kilowatt 
nuclear powerplant—but not with the idea 
that it would produce economically competi- 
tive power.” The witness’ statement on the 
proposed plant's capability, the story com- 
mented, “was in contrast to glowing predic- 
tions given to the committee in the past 
about proposed powerplants. 

In the 1940’s it was reasonable to join in 
General Groves’ and Senator McMahon's 
view of the possibility of a “new world” that 
peaceful applications of atomic energy might 
bring. Responsible men spoke of atomic 
power so cheap it wouldn’t pay to meter it. 
Most of us were less exuberant by far. Yet 
even those with a less euphoric outlook 
had ample grounds to believe that the expec- 
tations of the 1940's and the early 1950's 
should be given a hard try, and that such an 
effort had a good chance of paying. 

Even in those early days the AEC’s general 
advisory committee, for example—a group of 
giants—uttered words of caution about this 
new world. Others, such as Philip Sporn, re- 
minded the country and the scientific com- 
munity that power from the atom is like any 
other power: that the atom is just another 
kind of fuel, not a magic short-cut to almost 
costless electricity. But for the most part 
these voices were not heeded. 

A great satirist, Frank Sullivan, had him- 
self a very good time kidding the cliches of 
exuberance of those days. Some of you 
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will remember the testimony, in question 
and answer form, of Frank Sullivan's cre- 
ation, the cliche expert, Mr. Arbuthnot. 
Here are a few excerpts from Mr. Sullivan’s 
piece entitled “The Cliche Expert Testifies 
on the Atom,” written in 1948. 

From the witness stand Mr. Arbuthnot, the 
cliche expert, told his examiner that he'd 
better learn to use the words “harness” and 
“unleash” if he expected to talk about the 
atom. “They are two words frequently used. 
With pea, of course.” 

Question: “Why pea?” 

Answer: “Our everything is in terms of the 
pea. You know how much U it would 
take to drive a car to the moon and back?” 

Question: “No, sir. How much?” 

Answer; “A lump the size of a pea.” 

Question: “You wouldn't settle for a lump 
the size of a radish or a bean?” 

Answer: “Sorry. The pea is the accepted 
vegetable in these explanations.” 

Reading some current atomic power pre- 
dictions, the colloquy with the cliche ex- 
pert—if Mr. Sullivan will look the other 
way—might continue in this way: 

Question: “After 17 years, where are we 
in 1963, Mr. Arbuthnot?” 

Answer: “Threshold, That is the correct 
cliche today. We are on the threshold of 
cheap atomic power. You'll have to learn 
that word if you expect to be an atomic ex- 
pert, my friend,” 

Question: “But didn’t you, in 1954, testify 
that we were then on the ‘threshold’. And 
then again in 1960, didn’t you say the same 
thing?” 

Answer; “Yes, of, course I did. Threshold 
it was and threshold is still the correct 
cliche.” 

Question: “And how high is that thresh- 
old in 1963?” 

Answer: “High? Oh, the same height as 
in 1954. Hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year high. Breeder.” 

Question: “Breeder, Mr. Arbuthnot? This 
is a mixed audience and I'll ask you to watch 
your language.” 

Answer: “Take it easy. Breeder, that’s the 
newest atomic cliche. When you get asked 
hard questions about the old-fashioned 
atomic powerplant, just say ‘breeder’ and 
you're off the hook, because a breeder atomic 
plant has never yet been built so who can 
dispute the lovely forecasts? You'll learn 
this atomic cliche thing yet, my friend.” 

The ease with which Mr, Sullivan made 
fun of the cliches of 1948 may have indi- 
cated that perhaps there was more than a 
little puffing in the buildup of atomic 
energy. Or perhaps it simply shows that 
even as to great scientific discoveries a little 
kidding now and then is healthy. It might 
be useful—and fun—if Mr, Sullivan turned 
his considerable talents for satire loose on 
some of the purple cliches about the space 
age, current successor to the atomic new 
world. 

To recapitulate: what then is the record? 
In the effort to produce economic atomic 
power the U.S. Government in the past 20 
years has invested great sums in plants, 
I boratories, reactors and in incentives. Note 
that incentives cost as much as subsidies but 
avoids that naughty word. 

For the country as a whole, except where 
the costs of producing electricity from other 
sources of heat are high, atomic power is 
not cheaper but costlier than conventional 
power. 

The main reasons for this, to oversim- 
plify, appear to be three. First, the amount 
of investment in plant to produce atomic 
power turned out to be far greater than 
could have been anticipated. Second, prob- 
lems of safety to the population are by no 
means solved, and require expense of consid- 
erable magnitude. But the third reason is 
probably as important as these two. To 
most everyone’s surprise the cost of elec- 
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tricity from coal has been drastically reduced 
in recent years, and is continuing to be fur- 
ther reduced as the reserves of coal in lo- 
cations that new technology makes economic, 
are ample for a considerable period. 

The story of the second coming of coal 
as a source of energy in the past 10 years is 
a good illustration of how difficult it is to 
predict a specific change on a long-range 
basis. 

The most recent report of the AEC on 
atomic power predicts the state of our coal 
and oll reserves in a century or less and also 
predicts the state of affairs two centuries 
hence. This is worth no more, I fear, than 
a prediction made in 1763 before the auto- 
mobile, about what the highway system of 
America would be like in 1863 and 1963. 

Coal is not glamorous, like the atom or 
waterpower. It is a very humble source of 
electricity. The coal industry for two gen- 
erations was called a sick industry. For a 
long time technical advances in mining and 
transporting coal at lower cost and of pro- 
ducing electricity from the heat of burning 
coal advanced hardly at all in an economic 
sense. In the mysterious way by which 
changes take place at the most unexpected 
places, suddenly coal in the last decade has 
made enormous strides. 

I recall the judgment on an atomic energy 
international ownership proposal, of the dis- 
tinguished British physicist, Dr. P. M, S. 
Blackett. Writing in 1948 he said, Amer- 
ica’s fuel reserves are only likely to be ade- 
quate in the future at steeply rising costs.“ 
This proved to be off the beam by 180 de- 
grees. Actually the proven reserves have 
increased and electric generating costs have 
declined “steeply.” 

This is not the place to describe that prog- 
ress toward lower and lower costs of coal- 
generated electricity. It is enough to say 
that improved technology and economics in 
the mining of coal and its transportation, 
greater efficiency in the transformation of 
coal’s heat into electricity, and in long- 
distance power transmission have made coal 
in many parts of the country—including the 
Ohio Valley—by all odds the least costly 
source of energy except for some of the bet- 
ter waterpower sites, The U.S. supply of 
coal, with the new methods of mining 
and tion of coal and of elec- 
tricity seems at the moment to be more than 
adequate for decades at least, even in the 
face of the steeply mounting energy needs of 
this country. 

But is the issue of 1963 whether uranium 
as a fuel is, or will be, less or more costly 
than coal by a mill or two per unit of elec- 
tricity? This appears to be the current 
justification for expenditure of Government 
funds for atomic development. But if that 
is all that is presently at stake, I doubt 
whether the national interest justifies these 
expenditures. Certainly, the justification is 
a far cry from the initial prospectus for this 
extensive program. 

A word about other fuels: gas and oil. 

Natural gas prices have been rising, and 
its future as a boiler fuel is limited because 
of its higher value for other uses. Fuel oil 
is a byproduct of the oil industry’s produc- 
tion of higher value products and, therefore, 
offers only limited competition to coal as a 
fuel for the rapidly expanding production of 
electric power, except in especially favorable 
locations. 

But it was not only a major economic 
source of heat and power that those vast 
expenditures were intended to secure. It 
was believed that atomic discoveries would 
produce revolutionary advances not only in 
basic science but in their application in 
medicine and in the growing of food and 
fiber, a revolutionary contribution to the 
conquest of poverty and disease on a world- 
wide scale. 
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Turning now briefly to these other areas 
of the peaceful atom. The radioactive iso- 
tope has indeed been a great boon as a tool 
of science. Those who in the forties sensed 
that this might well be the greatest benign 
use of atomic energy have thus far been 
proven right. The radioactive isotope has 
had important, though still limited, applica- 
tions, in medicine and in a few other areas, 
such as in chemical engineering. As to in- 
dustrial applications though a new and real- 
istic note of prudence is emerging. Dow 
Chemical Co., for example, recently an- 
nounced its success in using a radioactive 
substance, cobalt 60, as a catalyst to produce 
small quantities of the organic compound, 
ethyl bromide. The headline was of the 
style of the old exuberant era: “The atom 
runs a chemical plant.” But in the fine 
print, the company’s chemist said, It's just 
another type of catalyst, another tool to 
consider. Ultraviolet light and chemical 
agents may still be the best, most economi- 
cal way to produce many chemicals.” The 
atom in chemistry is now seen to be a part 
of the mainstream of chemistry, not a kind 
of magic. 

There continues to be a very high level 
of intellectual excitement and progress in 
physics, following the path cut a genera- 
tion ago by such giants as the late Niels 
Bohr and his younger creative counterparts, 
some of them in the very community where 
I am speaking to you tonight. The money 
and brains deyoted to nuclear science apart 
from research and development for atomic 
power, have, I think, been well spent. Iam, 
however, not the only one by any means who 
questions whether as large a part of our 
total resources of brains and money as is 
devoted to this area of sclence—the millions 
on accelerators for example—is justified 
compared with the opportunities in other 
fields such as biochemistry. 

The problems of securing safe and com- 
petitively economic power from the atom 
have proved to be very considerable. Other 
sources of power are ample and are dimin- 
ishing in cost. 

If we accept these propositions, we will 
have a new perspective that can save vast 
sums of Government funds; a great deal of 
scientific and technical talent could be more 
beneficially used in other areas. For this I 
believe we can be sure: at the time and 
Place the economics of power show need for 
atomic energy when compared with the costs 
and safety of power from other sources of 
energy the manufacturers of equipment and 
the utility industry, private and public, will 
supply that need without Government 
prodding. 

Where there is no present or prospective 
economic need for a product or service, does 
it make sense for the Government of the 
United States to continue to spend as much 
as it does on civilian atomic energy? I 
strongly doubt this. Military applications, 
including the nuclear submarine power- 
plant, stand in a different category, of course. 

Does it make sense for some of America’s 
ablest technical men in the AEC, its con- 
tractors, and in industry to confront frus- 
tration after frustration for no presently 
foreseeable overriding public purpose, as 
things now stand? The question deserves an 
objective analysis, not served by another 
round of long-range predictions of what we 
shall need in 2063. 

We can well be proud—lI certainly am—of 
our great atomic laboratories in the estab- 
lishment of several of which I had some di- 
rect responsibility. But should we assume 
they always expand, that they will never be 
cut back in favor of other kinds of research? 
A kind of Parkinson's law of research has 
developed: that research expands as fast as 
money for that work is made available. 
Fifteen billions of dollars of Federal funds 
for research could become 30 billions if we 
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don't take a hard look at Parkinson's law 
of research soon. 

In our constantly expanding research and 
development efforts should we not stop to 
question the effect on the scale of those 
efforts of the rise of new scientific areas of at 
least equal, perhaps greater, promise than 
that of the peaceful atom? 

Another question: the Atomic Energy 
Commission continues to stockpile uranium. 
By 1966, we are told, there will be a surplus 
of uranium over needs for weapons and re- 
actors of a value of a billion dollars. Do the 
prospects for atomic reactors in the coming 

ecade justify such a surplus reserve? If 
oe can we afford to build a kind of atomic 
political pork barrel, or a uranium con- 
gressional bloc like the silver bloc? 

The reasons we continue to do these 
things in the face of the changed prospects 
that atomic power will have a profound ef- 
fect on American life are various, 

Some are straight political ones. Some are 
the natural and justifiable pride of men 
whose technical careers have been given over 
to this goal and who have understandable 
difficulty being wholly objective about the 
results, 

But deeper still, I think, are the remnants 
of a noble resolve that we must prove that 
the atom has a present peaceful non- 
weapons use of very great importance. 

As first chairman of AEC and before that 
as one of those who helped draft a State 
Department proposal for international con- 
trol of the atom I had a share in formulating 
and popularizing that hope of unlimited 
peaceful potentials. But in the interven- 
ing 17 years the hopes are considerably 
dimmed. The rhetoric and the emotion, 
however, linger on; the facts should be faced, 
for they will prevail. 

Is the peaceful atom then a goldbrick, 
a fiasco, a flop? Not at all. Nothing has 
changed the majesty of the basic discovery 
of its theoretical potential. The trouble is 
rather with ourselves for allowing our de- 
termination that the atom should have a 
peaceful use as a source of energy to so 
grossly inflate our hopes. There are some 
who would say that what we need is a re- 
vised timetable of when these hopes may be 
realized. But in the meantime—and it may 
be many veral other potential 
sources of energy and the improvement of 
existing sources may, as a consequence of the 
imperative of change, relegate atomic energy 
as a cost-competitive source of power to 
only specialized and limited applications. 

Why were our hopes inflated? 

The basic cause, I think, was a conviction, 
and one that I shared fully, and tried to in- 
culcate in others, that somehow or other the 
discovery that had produced so terrible a 
weapon simply had to have an important 
peaceful use. Such a sentiment is far from 
ignoble. We are a peace-loving people. 
Everyone, our leaders and laymen and scien- 
tists and military men, wanted to establish 
that there is a beneficial use of this great 
discovery. We were grimly determined to 
prove that this discovery was not just a 
weapon. This led perhaps to wishful think- 
ing, a wishful elevation of the “sunny side” 
of the atom. So we did not see atomic energy 
as just another form of heat, another fuel. 
We gave it a unique status, We took it out 
of the stream of life, made for it a place 
apart. 

Now our emotional attitude has swung to 
the other extreme. We are disenchanted 
with the peaceful atom as if it were some- 
how human and had deliberately failed us. 

The strong attraction of the peaceful atom 
as an offset to the terrors of the atom's 
destructiveness as a weapon have led to 
some strange results. A few words about 
them may illuminate the problem we face 
in getting the peaceful atom into perspec- 
tive, of returning it to its place as one part of 
our scientific and technical development. 
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Ana Ih ia ie cok a new porepentire that is 
the theme of these discussions 

One or two illustrations will do for our 
purpose. Years ago the Russians announced 
that, unlike the bloodthirsty Americans who 
only thought of the atom in terms of de- 
struction, they, the Russians, were develop- 
ing this explosive for peaceful purposes, such 
as great excavation for ports and the like. 
Most knowledgeable people at that time 
thought this was a characteristic piece of 
Soviet cold war propaganda, and obvious 
nonsense. Yet the pressure on us to prove 
that atomic weapons were not the only prod- 
uct of these great scientific efforts was such 
that our own atomic energy program has 
gone in for this kind of thing: projects for 
blowing out harbors, making explosions un- 
derground to produce steam and so on. 
Without judging the details of these under- 
takings, the important thing is that it shows 
how far the desire of scientists and adminis- 
trators will carry them when we try to es- 
tablish a nonmilitary use when no substan- 
tial ome of current importance has been 
proven. 

For example, dramatic pictures of a great 
hole blasted out in the desert by a peaceful 
atomic explosion, in July 1962, were released 
to the press by AEC, for the first time, in 
November. The release was at a time when 
the AEC’s budget for this kind of spectacu- 
lar was before the Budget Bureau. Or to 
take another example: as a buildup for this 
peaceful use of the atom the amount of 
earth moved by this explosion in the desert 
was compared with the earth moved in 
digging a tunnel under New York’s East 
River, where an atomic explosion would 
hardly be welcomed. This is just another 
of the many instances of the way in which 
public relations techniques—the not-so- 
hidden persuader—have been used to pro- 
mote the appropriation of funds for the 
atom. 

Another consequence of this same kind 
of effort to glamorize the atom is a for- 
eign aid program within the Atomic Energy 
Commission, part of President Eisenhower's 
program in 1954 called atoms for peace. 
An elaborate ritual for providing atomic re- 
search and reactor equipment and technol- 
ogy to such countries as Thailand and 
Guatemala and other similar underdeveloped 
countries became an expensive showpiece of 
the AEC program. Much of this was as 
meaningless and wasteful an operation as 
could be imagined; for most of these coun- 
tries had hardly a cadre of scientists, or the 
necessary facilities to put this exchange of 
atomic knowledge to any significant use. 
Even as & propaganda move it was self-de- 
feating and naive. A great many of these 
countries need and could use doctors and 
medicine, storage batteries, plows and ferti- 
lizers and seed—and good elementary scien- 
tific instruction. Only the desire to prove 
somehow that atoms were for peace could 
justify the absurdity of a separate program, 
not in the foreign aid part of the State De- 
partment, but in the AEC. 

Let me cite another consequence of the 
“come hither” of the peaceful atom, so that 
it overshadows other equally promising areas 
of science. From the very beginning of the 
AEC, it has always been easier to get Con- 
gress to appropriate funds for science and re- 
search if somehow the atom can be tacked 
on to the request. This is not to deprecate 
the importance of the huge accelerators run- 
ning into the hundreds of millions of dollars 
that have been provided for, or the elaborate 
and even luxurious laboratories that have 
grown up at Oak Ridge, the Argonne, Brook- 
haven, and Berkeley. These vast and exten- 
sive scientific establishments at public ex- 
pense are amply justified, eyen though the 
results for science would seem rather disap- 
pointing when compared with the possibili- 
ties and needs of alternative ways of fur- 
thering basic science. But there are other 
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claimants for research funds, such as in 
medical research, particularly in the field of 
biology. 

I submit that it will not be possible for 
Congress to allocate appropriately the total 
resources of the country to be expended on 
scientific research and development so long 
as the atom is thought of and dealt with 
not as one segment of scientific effort to be 
balanced against other segments, but as a 
thing apart. Until the atom is brought back 
fully into the mainstream of the scientific 
effort of the country, as an element of that 
mainstream, Congress will continue to be 
vulnerable to special pleading for funds for 
atomic research with little opportunity real- 
istically to weigh that field against the needs 
and opportunities of other parts of science. 
Science is a single fabric. To separate out 
the atom may have seemed justified in 1946 
or even 1956. One must seriously question 
whether this is any longer justified in the 
light of 1963. 

Of all our national resources, minds are 
the most important. Two-thirds of the 
trained minds available for exploring our 
scientific and technical frontiers are ab- 
sorbed by the atomic energy, space and de- 
fense activities of our country. Let me 
underline that: two-thirds, 

As a consequence all the rest of America's 
needs are, relatively, impoverished, neglected 
and starved. 

For the first time the country is beginning 
to realize that you cannot have a satisfac- 
tory economic growth rate we hear so much 
about but of which we see little, if this two- 
thirds allocation of our trained brains goes 
on much longer, President Kennedy's Eco- 
nomic Report to Congress of December 21, 
1962, has this comment to make: “We have,” 
he said of this two-thirds absorption of 
trained minds, “paid a price by sharply 
limiting the scarce scientific and engineer- 
ing resources available to the civilian sectors 
of the American economy.” 

The civilian sectors is a colorless econo- 
mist's term for what it is that keeps America 
going. Cut off the research and technical 
blood supply to the civilian sectors and the 
space, defense, and atomic energy programs 
will have no one left to pay their bills. Cut- 
ting back on this drain on scarce brains isn't 
proposed in the President's economic report. 
I suggest Congress consider the atomic en- 
ergy program as one good place to begin to 
cut back sharply, to make more brains avail- 
able to some of the presently starved civilian 
areas of science and technology. 

Three propositions then need to be 
weighed, debated, and conclusions reached if 
we are to bring up to date our basic premise 
about the peaceful atom, vintage 1963. 

I suggest the 1963 premises should be 
these: 

1. Energy from the atom is not now needed 
for civilian purposes. 

2. At the time and place where it is needed 
it will be forthcoming without governmental 
prodding. If there is a real need, it will be 
met by the utility and manufacturing indus- 
tries, as it has been with the automobile, the 
diesel engine, the telephone, and so on, in 
response to proved economic need. 

3. There is now no urgent fuels or power 
crisis and no prospect of one in the fore- 
seeable future; when such a shortage looms, 
it will be taken care of by the atom if that 
is then the best alternative. 

In short, then, we should stop trying to 
force feed atomic energy. Throw away the 
present discredited timetable. Don't aban- 
don the hope, of course, but deal with it 
realistically. 

The same approach should apply to the 
atom in basic science, in medicine, and agri- 
culture, and industry; weigh these claims 
for funds for research and development ef- 
forts along with others, not give the atom a 
place apart. 
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uz we are going to readjust our ideas about 
the emphasis we ought to place on the peace- 
ful atom S8 an Recent tienes 
to the agency that has responsi- 
it. This is said not because the 
has not done a good job, but the con- 
of its job should conform to our 1963 
picture of the atom, not that of 1946 when 
it was established. 

Why did Congress, in 1946, with the coun- 
try’s general approval set up a wholly sepa- 
rate agency for the atom? This made good 
sense in 1946 for three chief reasons: 

1. At that time, we alone had the bomb. 
committed ourselves to interna- 


tions were peaceful. Therefore, custody and 
control and development of this terrible new 
force were properly placed in the hands of 
a civilian agency—not the military. 

Collecting all of the functions 


against the loss of the scientific and techni- 
cal secrets we and the British together had in 
our possession. 

3. Third, atomic energy was generally ex- 
pected to transform the face of industrial 
society within a short space of time, and 
therefore a special new agency was clearly 
meeded to prepare and plan for such a 
dynamic change. 

These reasons were certainly valid in 1946 
and 1947. But what about today? Let's 
look at them in the light of the facts of 
1963. 

1. First, the emphasis on a civilian agency. 

The world is now and has been for some 
years in an atomic arms race. The hope of 
international control is dim. Not only does 
Russia have the bomb, but France will soon, 
and other nations as well in due course. The 
military facts of 1963 now have forced us to 
place large quantities of nuclear arms direct- 
ly in the hands of our military—in the skies, 
in missiles, beneath the earth’s surface, un- 
der the seas. 

We still have civilian control in the sense 
that the President, as always, is responsible, 
but the role of the AEC as a special civilian 
custodian and watchdog is, of necessity, a 
fiction. 

The AEC functions chiefly as a designer, 
developer, maker and tester of atomic weap- 
onry. These are grave technical responsibili- 
ties, and have been carried with distinction 
by able men. But as the reason for a sharp 
separation between civilian and military 
roles has faded, so the distinctive role of the 
AEC has changed. The AEC as weaponeer 
has in fact become perforce very much a part 
of the Military Establishment of the Nation, 
serving the needs and goals of that Military 
Establishment as defined by the military. 
The spectrum of weapons and the range of 
war plans is now very broad indeed, from in- 
tercontinental missiles to conventional tools 
of the infantry or of guerrilla warfare. With 
so broad a context the AEC, expert in nu- 
clear weaponry alone, can hardly provide an 
indispensable independent civilian judgment 
to the Chiefs of Staff. Realistically, isn’t the 
AEC essentially not too different from any 
major technical contractor to the Defense 
Department in the area of missiles, say, or 
other new weapons? 

2. As for the second reason, secrecy, the 
reasons for secrecy diminished in 1949, when 
Russia tested its first bomb. Atomic secrecy 
still has some value to us, but since 1949 
it has become progressively less crucial. 
First, because we realized gradually that se- 
crecy in basic science is a myth. Second, 
because the variety of secrets (that is, of 
temporary technological advantages) has 
multiplied—in rocketry, in submarines, 
ete.—and is very far from being preponder- 
ant in the atomic field, as once had been the 
case. The function of the AEC as a gigantic 
strongbox for all the major U.S. weapon se- 
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crets—the picture in 1946—just does not jibe 
with the facts of 1963. 

3. The new world of atomic plenty, as re- 
viewed earlier does not exist. Certainly the 
peaceful atom ies a subordinate role 
in the development of the United States to- 
day and will continue thus for years to come, 

In sum, the three chief reasons for the 
establishment of the AEC in 1946 are no 
longer wholly valid in the world of 1963. 
This is not to say that the AEC has failed. 
It certainly has not. But we ought to take 
a fresh look at the AEC and be sure that 
it is to the realities of today, and 
not to the exploded premises of 1946. 

The reality is that the atom has not jus- 
tified the separate and unique status which 
Congress understandedly assigned it in 1946. 
It has not been the ultimate weapon as once 
was said, not the single necessary weapon. 
It has not revolutionized industrial society. 
It has achieved good, heartwarming results, 
but no revolutionary advance in medicine. 
The atom has not ushered in a new 
world but has rather become a part, a minor 
part, of the old one. And yet the official 
sponsor and trustee of the atom in this coun- 
try, the Atomic Energy Commission, has 
hardly changed at all. 

A revision of the AEC so that its functions 
conform to the facts of 1963 would seem to 
be in order. To recommend the details of 
how such a reemphasis ought to be worked 
out in terms of transfer of functions and 
even loppings-off are not a responsibility of 
mine or any other private citizen. Whether 
the AEC has one administrator or its present 
five commissioners, or whether such-and- 
such a division ought to be reduced from 50 
desks to 1 or 2 * * these matters are of 
interest to me chiefly as a taxpayer. 

What does concern me is that steps are 
taken to get the atom fully back into the 
stream of American life, and in a role of 
proper proportions. I want my government 
to continue to encourage, through every 
means, the broad growth of scientific re- 
search and development—and that means all 
of science not as in the past singling out the 
atom for preferential treatment. I do not 
want atomic science, because of the euphoria 
of the past, or present-day lobbying power, 
to secure more than its justifiable share of 
our research resources of money and brains. 
If the most efficient way of insuring a bal- 
anced scientific development means trans- 
ferring from the AEC all of its grants or 
scholarships, and these over, say, to 
the National Science Foundation, then I 
would be heartily in favor of such a move. 
Similarly, I favor continuing technical and 
financial aid to underdeveloped countries 
and if in certain instances such aid would be 
wisely supplemented by an atomic power 
installation, well and good. But the idea of a 
separate atomic point 4 program, carried 
on almost as if the larger and more compre- 
hensive scheme of foreign aid did not exist, 
makes no sense to me whatsoever. 

This artificial apartness of the atom in 
areas where this is not justified has been 
and is not only wasteful but harmful. Let 
me cite but one example of many. 

A few years ago almost by accident the 
public discovered that containers of low- 
level radioactive waste products were being 
dumped into the coastal waters of Massa- 
chusetts. In that area fishing is an impor- 
tant industry and a source of food for the 
whole Northeast. In the summer the beaches 
are used by millions of people for recreation. 
This dumping was done with the permission 
of the AEC, but apparently the marine biol- 
ogists and the State and Federal agencies 
with responsibility for health did not super- 
vise the dumping. The AEC suffered in pres- 
tige by this unfortunate assumption that 
because radiation was its field, they were 
also experts on public health. A more seri- 
ous consequence: by this sense of atomic 
apartness the State and Federal public 
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health services were deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to become fully knowledgeable of the 
radiation hazards—or absence of hazards—in 
such wastes and how to protect against them. 
Today more and more the functions of AEC 
that involve existing technical agencies are 
being slowly transferred to those agencies. 
This is a move in the direction I urge: put- 
ting the atom into the mainstream of men's 
affairs, not artificially keeping it separate 
and apart. 

What I have been trying to do in this dis- 
cussion is: 

To take a look at the peaceful atom and 
also at the executive establishment con- 
cerned with the atom, in the light of the 
facts of 1963. This has been an effort to see 
the peaceful atom not as it once was viewed, 
but as it really is today. On the basis of 
that examination I have suggested some 
changes are due, perhaps overdue. What I 
have said of the peaceful atom is based on 
the theme of these lectures; namely, that the 
atom is not something magic and separate 
and apart, but is an integral part of the 
whole fabric of life of which change is the 
basic imperative. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable Howell Appling, Jr., secretary of 
state of the State of Oregon, has called 
to the attention of my colleague, Senator 
NEUBERGER, and myself the enrolled 
senate joint memorial 4 which was 
adopted recently by the 52d Legislative 
Assembly of Oregon. 

I ask unanimous consent, on behalf of 
my colleague and myself, that this me- 
morial, dealing with the importance of 
obtaining adequate funds for the water 
pollution control program at Oregon 
State University, be set forth at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
memorial was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate JOINT MEMORIAL 4 
To His Excellency, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the 
Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, is legis- 
lative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas under the 1961 amendments to 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
Oregon State University at Corvallis has been 
selected as the site for the Pacific Northwest 
regional laboratory for the conduct of re- 
search, investigation, experiments, field dem- 
onstrations, and studies and relating 
to the prevention and control of water pol- 
lution; and 

Whereas the site has been etsablished on 
the campus and funds have been appropri- 
ated for the construction of this facility; 
and 

Whereas there is need for programing and 
establishing research at an early date prior 
to the completion of the actual laboratory 
building scheduled for early 1965, staff must 
be recruited and research in its initial phases 
must be undertaken in order that the labora- 
tory can be used to its utmost effectiveness 
as soon as it is available: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to 8 support for initi- 
ating and carrying out research relating to 
water pollution problems by introducing in 
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the fiscal year. 1964 budget necessary funds 
for hiring staff and initiating research for the 
water pollution control program at Oregon 
State University. 

2. The secretary of state shall send a copy 
of this memorial to the President of the 
United States, to each Member of the Ore- 
gon congressional delegation, and to each 
Member of the Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana delegations, 

Adopted by senate March 5, 1963. 

Date A, HENDERSON, 
Secretary of Senate. 
Ben Musa, 
President of Senate. 

Adopted by house April 20, 1963. 

CLARENCE BARTON, 
Speaker of House. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion and the world have been witness in 
recent days to a spectacle of racial big- 
otry in the United States that would dis- 
grace a Union of South Africa or a 
Portuguese Angola. 

It is no longer possible for decent 
citizens to sit in silence, whether they 
are public officials or not, and tolerate 
by that silence the massive and oppres- 
sive denial of constitutional rights that 
is occurring in several areas of the 
United States. 

The conflict between peaceful Negro 
demonstrators and police in the cities of 
America brings to mind nothing so much 
as the assaults of the Nazi Party storm 
troopers against the Jews, and the un- 
leashing of Communist soldiers against 
peaceful demonstrators in Eastern 
Europe. 

Unless American citizens are willing 
to stand up and demand an end to these 
scenes of police brutality and disregard 
for civil rights, our constitutional guar- 
antees will be no better than those of 
Hitler’s Germany or Communist Russia. 

Aside from the merely moral inde- 
cency of what has been transpiring, po- 
lice authorities in certain southern com- 
munities are crushing the exercise of 
rights supposedly guaranteed to every 
American by nothing less basic than the 
Constitution. 

The heroic Americans who are com- 
pleting the march for equality begun by 
William Moore are doing no more than 
exercising their right to freedom of 
speech, and their right to petition their 
government for a redress of grievances. 
Under the Federal Constitution, they 
are guaranteed that right by the first 
article of the Bill of Rights. I would be 
surprised if they are not also supposed 
to be guaranteed that right by the con- 
stitution of the State which took it from 
them, 

Moreover, they are exercising the 
right of all Americans to move freely 
from one State to another, a right recog- 
nized by the Supreme Court, and a right 
that was denied them when they were 
arrested not upon violation of law but 
merely upon their entry into one of our 
States. In my opinion, the local author- 
ities responsible for the travesty should 
be prosecuted on both grounds. 

Let us remember that we are long 
past the day when citizens were secure 
in their constitutional right only against 
the officers and action of the Federal 
Government. The executive officers of 
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the Federal Government have the duty 
to protect Americans in the exercise of 
their constitutional rights against their 
infringement by State authority, as well. 

I know it is said that the civil rights 
statutes are relatively weak. But some 
do exist. I know it is said that in the 
past the courts have limited their appli- 
cation. But even within those limita- 
tions, there is room for the Justice De- 
partment to make clear that the Federal 
Government is not entirely powerless to 
intervene. 

Section 242 of title 18 of the United 
States Code makes it a punishable of- 
fense for anyone “under color of any law, 
statute, ordinance, regulation, or custom, 
(to) willfully subject any inhabitant of 
any State, territory, or district to the 
deprivation of any rights, privileges, or 
immunities secured or protected by the 
Constitution or laws of the United 
States.” 

I can think of the Bill of Rights, with 
its supposed guarantee of free speech, 
petition, and peaceful assembly; I can 
think of the 14th amendment, with its 
supposed guarantee that no State shall 
make or enforce any law which abridges 
the privileges or immunities of American 
citizens and which also forbids a State 
to deny any person life, liberty, or equal 
protection of its laws. 

The Supreme Court has indicated that 
for any local official to be brought to 
account under this section there must be 
shown an intent upon his part to deny 
a Federal right. Surely there is evidence 
that there was such intent in the case 
of the memorial marchers. 

There is also evidence that there is an 
intent to deny the right of peaceful as- 
sembly and freedom of speech to the 
demonstrators in Birmingham, Ala. The 
use of hoses and dogs upon peaceful 
demonstrators is such evidence, in my 
opinion. 

I hope the Department of Justice will 
reexamine its legal weapons in these 
cases. I hope it will recognize that the 
courts will never tell it when to move in 
to protect American rights; it is up to 
the Justice Department to act within 
the rules already laid down by the courts 
and proceed to test by action whether or 
not the courts agree with its interpreta- 
tion of its powers. 

For this enforcement arm of the Na- 
tional Government to do nothing, except 
to send mediators and await reports from 
the combat zone, is a shameful commen- 
tary on American democracy. If indeed, 
the Justice Department does act in de- 
fense of American rights and is not up- 
held by the Federal courts, than it should 
seek whatever new legislation is neces- 
sary to empower it to act. 

It will never be good enough for this, 
or any administration of the Federal 
Government, to wring its hands over the 
inadequacy of legislation in this field. 
The test of this administration is whether 
it is willing to exercise its existing au- 
thority to the full, and then seek from 
Congress whatever additional authority 
is needed to put an end to the police 
atrocities which have been occurring, 

To the extent that these demonstra- 
tions are against segregation of public 
facilities in Alabama, and the denial of 
the right to vote in Mississippi, they are 
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against something already known to be 
illegal. The demonstrators are asking 
that the law simply be upheld, but they 
are not even being accorded that right 
by the legal authorities of those States. 

Aside from the legal side of this issue, 
there is the even more urgent moral side 
of it. I can think of no action anywhere 
in these United States that is a more 
completely un-American activity than 
that of the Alabama police in arresting 
the Moore marchers and in attacking 
the Birmingham demonstrators. Such 
spectacles must bring great joy to the 
hearts of Communists everywhere, as 
they see American law officers putting 
down peaceful demonstrations in the 
same fashion as the Communist police 
put them down. Arrests, imprisonment, 
and brutality are the methods of totali- 
tarianism everywhere, in Cuba, East 
Germany, in Red China, and apparently, 
in certain parts of the American South. 

No conscientious American can con- 
tinue to remain silent. This is not a 
matter that can be met with passivity 
on the part of the majority, and left to 
the Negroes and whites of the South to 
fight it out among themselves. What is 
going on down there today is an infinitely 
greater threat to American freedom than 
Cuba, for indeed, if we cannot and do 
not protect America freedom in south- 
ern America, then where can we and 
where will we protect it? 

I made the foregoing remarks be- 
cause I think they are a deserving and 
fitting tribute to a magnificent article 
written by Joel J. Sprayregen, general 
counsel, Illinois division, American Civil 
Liberties Union, entitled, “Of Dogs and 
Freedom—Under the Law.” This in- 
spiring article of Joel Sprayregen’s is 
published in the April 26, 1963, Chicago 
Daily Law Bulletin. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily Law Bulletin, Apr. 
963] 


Or Docs AND FREEDOM—UNDER THE LAW 
(By Joel J. Sprayregen) 

Law Day came a little early in front of the 
Leflore County Courthouse in Greenwood, 
Miss., last month. The principal celebrant 
was a giant police dog who left an enduring 
impression on the leg of a minister and, in- 
cidentally, on the minds of millions of peo- 
ple throughout the world. 

It is regrettable that the pressure of his 
Official duties will keep this dog from appear- 
ing with eminent jurists and leaders of the 
bar at Law Day observances throughout the 
Nation. The President’s proclamation says 
that we need a Law Day for “our people to 
rededicate themselves to ideals of equality 
and justice in relations with one another.” 
The amount of rededication necessary may be 
measured by the distance between the upper 
and lower jaws of the police dog. 

As has always been customary in cases 
where a citizen is oppressed, the dog can 
plead that he was merely following orders. 
His master—a policeman sworn himself to 
follow orders and, if possible to enforce the 
laws of the land—ordered the dog to bite the 
leg of a minister who was peacefully demon- 
strating in the cause of securing the right 
to vote for his fellow citizens. In Green- 
wood, apparently, clergymen had better 
preach only where no one can hear them; 
as earlier authorities have noted, the Gospel 
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can be a disturbing thing if only men will 
open their hearts and minds to hear it. 

The President's proclamation tells us that 
Law Day records man's advance from sav- 
agery to civilization (with) reason and mo- 
rality displacing brutal force.” We may pon- 
der that—although it is not recorded that 
dogs have an official Law Day” of their own— 
the attack on the minister was not something 
that came naturally to the animal. Only 
after intensive training—presumably by hu- 
man beings—is a dog sufficiently “educated” 
to attack instantly a man who has not 
threatened to do him wrong. This is cer- 
tainly a significant accomplishment for high- 
er education in Mississippi. But on Law 
Day, can we ask for something a little high- 
er? Can we ask for education to ensure the 
prevalence of reason and morality over brute 
force? 

Greenwood's premature Law Day festivi- 
ties may remind us of more than the peril of 
the preacher who ventures into the gray 
pastures of public morality. As lawyers, it 
should remind us that when we take the 
case of the afflicted and oppressed—in 
Greenwood or Chicago—we act in the noblest 
of traditions. As a leading contemporary 
theologian says: 

“The concern for justice is delegated to the 
judges, as if it were a matter for professionals 
or specialists. But to do justice is what God 
demands of every man: it is the supreme 
commandment and one that cannot be ful- 
filled vicariously. The calling of the prophet 
may be described as that of an advocate or 
champion, speaking for those who are too 
weak to plead their own cause. Indeed, the 
major activity of the prophets was interfer- 
ence, remonstrating about wrongs inflicted on 
other people. * * * The prophet is a per- 
son who is not tolerant of wrongs done to 
others.” 

We are not the first generation of lawyers 
called on to employ our ingenuity and cour- 
age in defense of the rule of law. St. Thomas 
More lost first his judgeship, and then his 
life, because he would not swear to an act 
which he believed was beyond the power of 
Parliament and the King. Lord Coke lost his 
judgeship by imsisting that even kings are 
subject to the law, Have any lawyers ever 
drafted a more persuasive brief in defense of 
political freedom than the one in which 
Madison and Jefferson pledged for themselves 
and their colleagues, “our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor”? 

In Ilinois, Governor Altgeld lost his office 
because he believed that political passion was 
no ground on which to keep men in prison. 
A downstate Illinois lawyer shepherded his 
countrymen through a fratricidal blood- 
letting so that our best traditions of self- 
government “shall not perish from this 
earth.” In 1910, the justices of our State su- 
preme court (prophesying a case that 52 
years later was to bring down grossly unde- 
served wrath on the U.S. Supreme Court) 
ruled that a Catholic schoolchild could not 
be Hed to recite from the Protestant 
Bible. And in Cook County, how many 
times has Clarence Darrow or the public 
defender or a member of the Defense of Pris- 
oners Committee stepped to the bar in de- 
fense of, among other things, the finest tra- 
ditions of the profession? 

Almost half the world today celebrates a 
May Day whose heroes are, not lawyers dedi- 
cated to a rule of reason, but rather trained 
assassins and embittered theorists who never 
knew the responsibility and art of self-gov- 
ernment under a rule of law. But our own 
traditions warn us not to be complacent 
about our achievements because the supreme 
commandment of justice “cannot be ful- 
filled vicariously.” To each generation of 
American lawyers—and laymen—is given the 
responsibility of preserving freedom under 
law against the faint-hearted who would 
trade it for the illusory “security” of in- 
creased governmental power over the con- 
science and conduct of the individual citizen, 
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The responsibility must be met both inside 
and outside of courthouses in Mississippi, as 
well as in the North. It can be met not by 
quoting dead men, but only by taking risks 
to protect the liberty of living men. 

Is there a despicable defendant who cannot 
secure a fair trial? Is there a schoolchild 
segregated because of his race or compelled 
by the State to recite a prayer in which he 
does not believe? Is there a policeman who 
tortures prisoners whom he believes guilty? 
Is there a judge who thinks contempt of 
court means any disagreement with him? 
Is there a mayor who thinks he can break 
up a peaceful demonstration for civil rights 
or peace or John Birch? Is there an Amer- 
ican citizen who is not allowed to vote be- 
cause his skin is black? Can a police dog’s 
bark drown out, or his teeth crush, a plea 
for human dignity under law? Such cases 
are the crucibles in which are tested daily 
our faithfulmess to the great tradition, and 
our right to have a Law Day. 

Man, haying subjected all the other ani- 
mals on earth to his rule, now stands on the 
eve of conquering the infinite spaces of the 
universe. But can man subject himself to 
the rule of law? E he can, we can excuse 
police dogs from participation in our cere- 
monials, and let them have their own day. 
Man himself will then be worthy to proclaim 
Law Day throughout the universe. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AND OR- 
DER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM. WEDNESDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, there will 
be no business considered today. 

It is anticipated that on Wednesday 
next the Senate will consider the con- 
ference report on the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill; the Treasury, Post 
Office, and Executive offices appropria- 
tion bill; and also the unfinished busi- 
ness, S. 537, to amend the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its 
deliberations today it stand in adjourn- 
ment to meet at 11 o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION ON WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? ‘The Chair hears none. 
and it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
537) to amend the Legislative Reorgani- 
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zation Act of 1946 to provide for more 
effective evaluation of the fiscal require- 
ments of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 1963 
FEED GRAIN PROGRAM AND PRO- 
POSED FEED GRAIN LEGISLATION 
FOR 1964-65 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, last 
year when the administration’s proposal 
for a mandatory feed grain bill—a bill 
which would have provided for a manda- 
tory limitation on feed grain produc- 
tion—came before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, I opposed it 
and I offered an amendment to knock 
out the mandatory provision, My 
amendment succeeded in the committee 
by one vote. I opposed the mandatory 
provision again on the floor, but it passed 
the Senate by a very close vote. But it 
failed in the House, and was never en- 
acted into law. 

Now, the administration has had sec- 
ond thoughts on the kind of feed grain 
bill it feels would be best for the country. 
I commend the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the President of the United States 
for recognizing that a mandatory pro- 
gram would not be desirable. I feel that 
it would not work, that it is not a prac- 
tical approach. I think it would be most 
unfortunate for our agricultural econ- 
omy. 

Preliminary reports indicate that 25.8 
million feed grain base acres will be 
diverted under the 1963 program as com- 
pared with a diversion of 28.6 million in 
1962 and 25.2 million acres in 1961. For 
the entire United States feed grain acres 
intended for diversion in 1963 are only 
90 percent of those diverted in 1962. 

The central Corn Belt States of Iowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Ohio all reported fewer than 90 percent 
as many feed grain acres intended for 
diversion in 1963 as in 1962. Iowa, Il- 
linois, and Ohio, for example, will divert 
only 80 percent as many acres as in 1962. 
Indiana, Missouri, and Michigan will di- 
vert only 85 percent as many acres as in 
1962. Other States which reported a 
greater than national average decline in 
acres intended for diversion in 1963 were 
Arizona, Delaware, Louisiana, Maryland, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, and 
Texas. 

There were 20 States, however, mostly 
in the Northeast, West, and South which 
reported more feed-grain acres intended 
for diversion in 1963 than in 1962. They 
are: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Washington, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Georgia. 

The number of farms participating in 
the 1963 program is slightly higher than 
in 1962 and about 10 percent higher than 
in 1961. Only nine States have fewer 
farms enrolled in the 1963 than in the 
1961 program. The nine States are: Ari- 
zona, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Ohio. 

Small farms appear to be participating 
in larger numbers in 1963 and some 
large farms may have dropped out. In 
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spite of the 10-percent increase in the 
number of farms participating in the 
program, the percentage of the total 
feed-grain acreage on farms participat- 
ing in the 1963 program is lower than it 
was in 1961; and is only slightly higher 
than in 1962. In 1961, 59 percent of 
the base acreage of feed grains was on 
farms which participated in the pro- 
gram. In 1962 barley was also included 
in the program and the percentage of 
the total feed-grain acreage on the farms 
participating in the program dropped 
to 55.3. Preliminary estimates indicate 
that 56.7 of the feed grain base acreage 
is on the farms which are participating 
in the 1963 program. 

The smaller acreage of corn, grain 
sorghum and barley intended for di- 
version in 1963 as compared with 1962 
is the result of a higher proportion of 
small farms participating in 1963 and of 
less diversion per farm cooperating. The 
portion of the base diverted for payment 
on participating farms dropped from 
an average of 39.6 percent in 1961 and 
42 percent in 1962 to 34.4 percent in- 
tended for 1963. In Iowa and Illinois 
the percentage diversion on the partici- 
pating farms dropped from 34.7 percent 
in 1962 to 27 percent in 1963—a reduc- 
tion of almost 20 percent in the propor- 
tion of the bases diverted on the partic- 
ipating farms. This is in line with the 
changed economic incentives in the 1963 
program which provides less incentive 
for diverting more than 20 percent of the 
base acreage than was provided in the 
1961 and 1962 programs. 

One of the reasons why I opposed the 
program last year was that I thought 
the taxpayer would not get as much for 
his money, inasmuch as the incentive 
for the farmers to cut down on produc- 
tion was reduced, while the payments 
were increased. 

COST COMPARISONS 


Acreage diversion payments in 1961 
were $782 million; in 1962, $842 million; 
and acreage diversion plus price support 
payments for the 1963 program are now 
estimated at $872 million, which will be 
the highest to date. In addition to the 
payments to producers in 1961 and 1962 
the Government took over 500 to 600 
million bushels of corn at $1.20 per bushel 
and substantial amounts of other feed 
grains at comparable loan values after 
selling certificated grain at $1 to $1.08 
per bushel. Its losses on these feed 
grains probably amounted to $100 to $150 
million each year. Under the 1963 pro- 
gram with the loan value of $1.07 per 
bushel for corn—and other loan values 
in proportion—and a prohibition against 
selling 2ertificated grain at less than the 
loan values, little if any 1963 feed grains 
are expected to be delivered to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation under the 
price-support program. 

Taking into account both the pay- 
ments for diversion and the CCC losses 
on the new grains acquired under the 
1961 and 1962 loans, it appears that the 
cost per acre diverted in 1963 will be 
about the same as the total cost per 
acre diverted in 1961 but 5 to 10 percent 
higher than in 1962. 

As compared with the 1961 and 1962 
programs, in 1963 the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture reduced acreage diversion pay- 
ments from 50 to 20 percent of the value 
of the crop grown, raised the price-sup- 
port level from $1.20 to $1.25 per bushel 
for corn, and made similar increases in 
the price-support level for the other feed 
grains. These changes were made to 
keep the total cost of the 1963 program 
in line with the cost of the 1961 and 
1962 programs in view of the change in 
the legislation requiring compensatory 
price-support payments of 18 cents per 
bushel for corn, and for other feed grains 
in proportion. 

Although the Government costs per 
acre diverted for the 1963 program will 
probably be 5 to 10 percent higher than 
total costs per diverted acre for the 
1962 program, the market price of corn 
will be stabilized at a level 5 to 10 per- 
cent higher than in 1961 and 1962. The 
legislative authorization for the 1963 
feed grains program provides that no 
certificated grains can be sold at less 
than the loan value, $1.07 per bushel 
for corn, plus carrying charges. For 
this reason the market prices for the 
1963 feed grain crops is expected to aver- 
age higher than the equivalent of $1.07 
per bushel for corn. Most of the certif- 
icated grains from the 1961 program 
were sold on the basis of about $1.02 
per bushel for corn and most of those 
from the 1962 program have been sold 
for about $1.07 per bushel for corn and 
market prices approximated these levels. 


SOME UNCERTAINTIES 


On the basis of the sharp reduction in 
feed grain carryover stocks achieved dur- 
ing 1961-62 and 1962-63, there has been 
widespread expectation that carryover 
stocks would be reduced to desired levels 
of about 45 million tons at the close of 
the 1963 feed grain marketing year, Oc- 
tober 1, 1964. Even though farmers in- 
tend to plant 2.6 million acres more feed 
grains in 1963 than in 1962, if acre yields 
are lower as a result of less favorable 
weather, the desired reduction in stocks 
may be achieved. If, however, an upward 
trend in yields continues as in recent 
years, feed grain production in 1963, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture technicians, may be 8.5 million 
tons larger than in 1962. This is equiva- 
lent to over three-fourths the reduction 
in carryover stocks expected in 1962-63. 
In other words, it may take one or two 
more years of diversion programs similar 
to the 1963 program before stocks are re- 
duced to desired levels. 

If 1963 feed grain production is 8.5 mil- 
lion tons larger than in 1962, as now pro- 
jected by USDA, it is improbable that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
be able to sell all of its certified grain 
at the equivalent of $1.07 per bushel plus 
carrying charges for corn. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will have be- 
tween 800 and 900 million bushels of 
grain covered by 1963 certificates to sell; 
yet, if 1963 feed grain production is as 
high as now projected, much less than 
this would be needed from CCC stocks to 
supplement current production in the 
1963-64 marketing year. Under such 
conditions it is doubtful that market 
prices. would be high enough to permit 
CCC to dispose of all its grains covered 
by certificates. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR 1964 AND 1965 


This background indicates one of the 
reasons why I support the feed grain bill, 
now having hearings before our Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee. 
We expect to report it this week, and 
take it up next week—and I refer to H.R. 
4997—as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It provides for the continua- 
tion of a voluntary feed grains program 
for the 2 crop years 1964 and 1965. In 
this bill the Secretary of Agriculture is 
given sufficient authority to carry on pro- 
grams combining the best features of 
the 1961, 1962, and 1963 programs. He 
also is given authority to grant bases to 
new feed grain producers and to allow 
county committees to take into account 
factors in addition to 1959-60 feed grain 
acreage history in setting individual 
farm bases. 

This proposal has been criticized by 
some persons, including myself, as pro- 
viding too much discretion for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. I do think, how- 
ever, in view of the background I have 
just discussed and the fact that no one 
can predict what kind of weather we are 
going to have, it is well to have consider- 
able flexibility of action in the Secretary 
of Agriculture, so he can make payments 
in accordance with the crops which 
will develop and the weather which we 
will have. 

Criticism of H.R. 4997, as amended, 
centers on two points. It is alleged, first, 
that it gives too much discretion to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and second, if 
enacted and the wheat marketing quota 
referendum carries, wheat producers will 
be permitted to produce wheat on feed 
grain base acres to the disadvantage of 
established feed grain producers. 

It is true that substantial discretion 
would be granted the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. If it were desired, the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
might provide additional legislative his- 
tory guidelines, without opening the bill 
for amendments, either in their commit- 
tee report or in debate on the floor of the 
Senate. Generally acceptable guidelines 
might be to the effect that the Secretary 
should offer a program each year which 
would be expected to maintain or in- 
crease producers incomes, cost no more 
per acre of feed grains diverted than the 
average of the 1961, 1962, and 1963 pro- 
grams, and make as rapid progress as 
possible in reducing feed grain stocks to 
desired levels. The desired level might 
be specified at 40 to 45 million tons if 
desired. 

The criticism that passage of H.R. 4997 
would result in the production of wheat 
on feed grain base acres overlooks the 
fact that, if wheat is grown on feed grain 
base acres, the producer first must have 
diverted a part of his feed grain base 
acres to conservation uses, as specified by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Also, the 
wheat grown on feed grain base acres, on 
the average, will produce no more feed 
than if the land were planted to a feed 
grain. The adverse effects on feed grain 
and livestock producers of the wheat- 
feed grain substitution clause in the 1962 
Agricultural Act appear to be less than 
the probable adverse effects resulting 
from a defeat of wheat marketing quotas. 
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Another criticism of the passage of 
feed grain legislation at this time is the 
belief that it would be inadequate or in- 
effective if the wheat marketing quota 
referendum for the 1964 crop were de- 
feated on May 21. Under H.R. 4997, as 
amended, the Secretary of Agriculture 
could offer feed grain producers a pro- 
gram in 1964 which would assure all co- 
operators the announced price support 
level for their feed grains produced in 
1964 at no greater total cost or cost per 
acre diverted than the average of the 
1961-63 programs. 

If the wheat marketing quota referen- 
dum is defeated, however, 200 million or 
more bushels of wheat may be produced 
in 1964 in excess of amounts that can be 
marketed through usual channels at 
home and abroad. This wheat in effect 
would be added to feed grain supplies and 
might result in little or no reduction in 
total grain stocks, even though 25 million 
feed grain acres or more were diverted to 
conservation uses under a 1964 feed grain 
program. 

To sum up, I favor the proposal be- 
cause, in the first place, it is voluntary. 
I think it is extremely important that it 
be a voluntary feed grain bill. I recog- 
nize that there may be too much dis- 
cretion allowed the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and for that reason I would 
favor guidelines in the committee report 
so that there will be some restraint on 
the Secretary of Agriculture, particu- 
larly as to the payments he makes. in 
the second place, I think this bill con- 
tains provisions, in effect in 1961, 1962, 
and this year, which will provide for 
higher farm income. Finally, I think 
the bill will provide lower costs for the 
taxpayers. 

I think any fair, dispassionate, and 
objective analysis will show that this 
program has cost about $1 billion annu- 
ally for the past 3 years. If we had not 
had provisions in the program for re- 
ducing production and if we had tried to 
maintain farm income anywhere near 
where it is, the cost would have been a 
great deal higher than it was, and would 
ba higher in the future, than it will be if 
we pass this bill. 

I am happy, as one who opposed the 
mandatory feed grain program proposed 
last year, to favor this bill. I am glad 
that compulsory proposal is out of the 
way this year and we can know what to 
expect in the coming 2 years, if this bill 
is passed. 


SURE RISE IN INTEREST RATES 
DESTROYS ARGUMENT FOR TAX 
CUTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the distinguished financial com- 
mentator, Sylvia Porter, discussed the 
inevitable fact that interest rates are 
going to rise continually, and probably 
very sharply, during this year and next 
year. Her analysis is as cogent and 
concise as any I have seen. She gives 
not one reason, but six for her state- 
ment: The economy is perking up. The 
Treasury is financing a huge deficit, and 
therefore is going to borrow larger sums 
of money. The Federal Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve is determined to 
finance the effort without inflation 
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which means to them with higher inter- 
est rates. The administration and the 
Federal Reserve System also feel that we 
must increase our interest rates, at least 
on Government operations, to keep 
money from flowing out of the country. 
Also the proposed tax cut is likely to put 
even more pressure on interest rates and 
drive them even higher. 

I think this analysis is excellent. I 
happen to disagree with Sylvia Porter 
on the necessity for higher interest rates. 
I think a fair appraisal will show that 
we should make every effort to stop any 
rise in present interest rates. Also, this 
analysis establishes the fact that in ad- 
dition to its other unfortunate conse- 
quencies, a tax cut will shove interest 
rates up, faster and farther. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the article printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTEREST RATE RISE May Be on Way 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Every important financial-economic force 
in this country is now working to push inter- 
est rates up gradually in 1963-64. 

This will mean that borrowers will pay a 
higher price for cash. The increases may be 
measured only in fractions, but on large 
sums borrowed for prolonged periods even a 
rise of one-fourth percent can run into big 
money. 

This will mean that an investor in new 
bonds or mortgages will get a higher price 
for the cash he lends. Again, the increases 
may be measured only in fractions, but frac- 
tions can make an impressive difference in 
what you earn over a long period of time. 

The chances that interest rates will go 
down in the months ahead are next to zero. 
At best they'll hold within this year’s range. 
The greater probability is that they'll climb 
gradually from today’s levels because: 

1. The economy is perking up and this in- 
dicates a rising demand from private and 
public sources for funds to finance business 
expansion and modernization, homebuilding 
and home buying, installment purchases and 
a vast variety of other projects. There's 
plenty of credit available in our commercial 
banking system and in savings institutions 
now to meet foreseeable demands. There’s 
no doubt that credit will be available for 
legitimate projects. But as the demand for 
money climbs to meet the supply, the pres- 
sure will be for a rise in the price of money. 
This always has been the pattern. 

2. The Treasury will have to finance a huge 
deficit in the Federal budget in coming 
months. Just in July-December 1963, it will 
have to borrow between $11 and $13 billion. 
As the Treasury taps the market with its 
borrowings, it obviously will absorb an im- 
mense amount of money and this factor will 
help tilt interest rates upward. 

3. While the Federal Reserve System will 
continue to supply funds to the banking 
system in order to avoid braking the eco- 
nomic advance, it will not “oversupply” the 
system. Flooding the money market with 
funds in a cycle of expanding business could 
lay the base for another infiationary spurt 
and this the Central Bank will fight. 

4. Both the administration and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System agree the deficits of this 
period should be financed in the least in- 
flationary way possible—which means bor- 
rowing as much of the money as is feasible 
outside the banking system. To appeal to 
nonbank investors, the Treasury well may 
have to pay gradually higher rates on the se- 
curities it offers. It already is paying close 
to 3 percent for 90-day loans, over 4 percent 
on its long-term I1.0.U.’s. It is a distinct 
possibility that in the future it will increase 
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the rate it pays on its savings bonds from 
today’s maximum of 3% percent to, say, 4 
percent, in order to attract more funds from 
little investors. 

5. The administration and the Federal Re- 
serve System also agree that our interest rate 
level is a crucial weapon in trying to curb 
the outflow of gold. Because for years we 
have been spending so much more abroad 
than we have been earning abroad, our for- 
eign creditors have built up tremendous 
short-term balances here which they can 
send abroad at will and turn into gold. To 
keep our creditors willing to maintain their 
balances in short-term U.S. securities, the 
interest rates on those securities must be 
high enough to appeal to our creditors, and 
Washington recognizes this. 

6. Assuming substantial tax cuts are voted 
and these add new vigor to our economy, the 
Federal Reserve System will have much more 
freedom to act to control the money supply 
in order to combat inflationary tendencies 
and to nudge interest rates toward levels 
deemed desirable to protect our gold supply 
and dollar. 

But not one force is operating now to push 
interest rates down. Rather, all appear to 
be moving in the opposite direction. 


PAYOFF AID TO TITO: YUGOSLAVIA 
AND RUMANIA TO BUILD DAM 
TOGETHER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
has been announced in the past few days 
that Yugoslavia and Rumania are going 
to build a huge dam, at enormous cost, 
for the benefit of both economies; and 
that construction will start this year. 

This is another indication of the fact 
that Yugoslavia is moving closer and 
closer to the Communist bloc, moving 
closer and closer to Moscow orientation, 
and is adapting its economy to fit into 
the economy of other Iron Curtain 
countries. 

In the article by Hans Benedict, of the 
Associated Press, I came across the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Details of the financing have not been 
disclosed. The Soviet Union may be a silent 
partner in the project. Russian ships trans- 
port 37 percent of tonnage in the Romanian- 
Yugoslav section of the Danube. 


Mr. President, there have been debates 
in the past, and there will be again, over 
whether we should continue to give the 
large amount of foreign aid to Yugo- 
slavia in the future that we have given 
to it in the past. We have given Yugo- 
slavia more than $2 billion in foreign 
aid. I understand we have given more 
aid to this country than to any other 
so-called neutral country in the world. 

On the basis of the recent record of 
Yugoslavia, it is not a neutral country. 
It is a Communist country. Tito says 
so. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled “Yugoslavia, Rumania 
To Build Dam Together” be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Yucostavia, Rumanta To Bump Dam 
‘TOGETHER 
(By Hans Benedict) 

VIENNA, Austria—A gorge of torrential 
Danube waters between Yugoslavia and 
Rumania will be turned into a giant lake 
to help shipping and give the two countries 
the second biggest powerplant in Europe. 
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Under an agreement expected to be con- 
cluded next month, Yugoslav and Rumanian 
wil. start a joint $300 million project 
in the Iron Gate Strait within 7 years. It 
calls for a dam and power station with an 
annual output of 10.7 billion kilowatt- 
hours, nearly as much as Russia's Volga 
River plant. 

The dam will raise the level of the Danube 
upstream for about 75 miles, flooding the 
Rumanian town of Orsova and a dozen vil- 
lages on both sides of the border. The pop- 
ulation of 25,000 will be resettled. 

The Danube, blue in the Johann Strauss 
waltz, is gray to most beholders. It rises in 
Germany and runs 1,750 miles, touching the 
capital cities of Vienna, Budapest, and Bel- 
grade. 

At the Iron Gate the river foams into 
whitecaps as it whirls over jagged rocks 
between cliffs 120 yards apart. Parts of old 
shipwrecks are still in the rocks. 

The artificial lake is to hold more than 
35 billion cubic feet of water. While the 
hydroelectric plant is to be financed by the 
two governments, another $100 million will 
be contributed by other Danubian countries 
for a system of locks. The entire project 
is to be completed by 1972. 

The feud between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet bloc in the Stalinist era stalled co- 
operation. In early 1956, when Moscow- 


garian revolution interrupted the talks 
again. They were eventually resumed in 
1960. 

Details of the financing have not been 
disclosed. The Soviet Union may be a silent 
partner in the project. Russian ships trans- 
port 37 percent of tonnage in the Rumanian- 
Yugoslav section of the Danube. 

The raising of the water level will make 
Belgrade accessible to ships of up to 5,000 
tons. The dam, 1,300 yards long and 160 
feet high, also will serve as a road and 
railway bridge, cutting the distance between 
Belgrade and Bucharest. 

Two other international Danube power 
projects have been shelved due to financial 
difficulties, One was a joint Austrian- 
Czecho-Slovak dam across the river between 
Wolfsthal and Bratislava. A Czecho-Slovak- 
Hungarian project of four dams also has 
been waiting since 1956 to be realized. 


BIRMINGHAM CIVIL RIGHTS 
SITUATION 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the un- 
happy events of the last few days in 
Birmingham should shake the conscience 
and sense of justice of the American peo- 
ple. And when I speak of the American 
people, I do so not to isolate the people 
of Alabama for, although their officials 
may be supported by many of their peo- 
ple, I am sure that there are many Ala- 
bamans who do not support their ex- 
treme action. 

The use of dogs against human 
beings—fellow citizens not charged with 


their constitutional rights as 
and desiring equal treatment 
under the law as human beings—is rep- 
Today the administration 
is seeking a truce, and a truce is needed 
to avoid further injury to life. But the 
sad point is that the administration 
must seek a truce, and cannot fully en- 
force the substantive rights for which 
Negro citizens are marching and demon- 
strating, because the administration has 
failed to seek legislative action which 
would give it the statutory authority 
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and means to support and enforce the 
rights that the Negroes claim and to 
which they are entitled. 

These fellow citizens claim the equal 
right of voting guaranteed by the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution; they 
claim the right for their children to at- 
tend desegrated schools, held by the 
Supreme Court of the United States al- 
most 10 years ago in the case of Brown 
against Board of Education of Topeka 
to be their right under the 14th amend- 
ment; they claim the equal right to use 
public facilities, whether in control of 
the Federal, State, or local government, 
and to the use of facilities in all forms of 
interstate commerce, all of which rights 
have been upheld by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. They claim also 
the right to equal use of public busi- 
nesses, licensed by the State and held 
out by their owners as available for pub- 
lic use. 

We know that every municipality has 

the authority to prescribe limitations on 
parades and demonstrations, and it may 
be true that the Negroes who have been 
parading are in violation of these mu- 
nicipal ordinances. But it can hardly 
be argued that the purpose of these or- 
dinances is to prevent fellow citizens 
from asking for their fundamental con- 
stitutional rights. And even though a 
truce may be secured, we cannot believe 
that these demonstrations will be ended 
until these constitutional rights are 
recognized. 
This administration has at its disposal 
a voting rights law enacted under the 
administration of President Eisenhower. 
But the Civil Rights Commission has re- 
ported that the provision which enables 
referees to enroll Negro voters has been 
very little used. 

Although President Eisenhower and 
Attorney General Brownell asked for au- 
thority to enable the Attorney General 
to intervene in the name of the United 
States in school desegregation cases to 
secure a speedier acceptance of the 
Brown case, this administration has not 
and apparently will not ask for this 
power. Such legislation would lift the 
unbearable financial burden of prose- 
cuting suits from the backs of individ- 
uals and transfer it to the United States, 
where it belongs. 

The right of access to private busi- 
nesses has not yet been clarified. The 
issue is in the courts and in justice, I 
must say that I understand the admin- 
istration supports this right. Neverthe- 
less, the administration has taken no 
action in the Congress, as I believe it 
could, to secure the enactment of leg- 
islation holding—as Justice Harlan did 
in his dissenting opinion in the civil 
rights cases many years ago—that these 
businesses, being licensed by the States, 
come within the purview of the 14th 
amendment. 

In that great civil rights case in 1883, 
Justice Harlan, the grandfather of the 
present Justice, wrote a dissenting 
opinion in which he advanced the posi- 
tion that, because the State licensed 
businesses that held themselves out for 
use by the public, they fell within the 
purview of the 14th amendment. I be- 
lieve legislation to this effect would be 
constitutional. I believe that the Su- 
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preme Court, when it again comes to 
this issue, will support the position 
taken by Justice Harlan. 

The net result of the failure of the 
administration to seek statutory author- 
ity is that it is today prevented from 
taking timely and positive action, with- 
in the framework of law, to secure the 
rights for which these citizens strive. 

The need for the Federal Government 
to have statutory authority to deal with 
this type situation can be applied to the 
progress of school desegregation in in- 
dividual school districts. If the admin- 
istration had statutory authority, and if 
there were a refusal to obey the mandate 
of the Court to desegregate, our Govern- 
ment would intervene. If the adminis- 
tration would seek, as President Eisen- 
hower sought, authority for the Attorney 
General to intervene in school desegre- 
gation cases, it would be acting before the 
fact—instead of after the fact, as it is 
compelled to do today. 

I apply this reasoning also to the use 
of public businesses. Today, because 
Negroes are insisting upon their right— 
as they believe it to be—to use public 
businesses, and because there is a local 
ordinance against parading, the Federal 
Government finds itself sitting on the 
outside and must ask for a truce. If 
there had been a finding by the Supreme 
Court—or if legislation had been enacted 
by Congress that the States come under 
the 14th amendment with respect to 
businesses licensed for public use—then 
today the Federal Government would be 
acting in support of the right of access 
of these individuals, instead of being 
forced to seek a truce with the Alabama 
officials who are using force and co- 
ercion, water hoses and dogs against 
human beings. 

I realize that enforcement of the law 
is difficult when it is opposed by many 
citizens of a community, for consent is 
an element in our system of law. But 
consent will not come easily unless there 
is enforcement of the law by the Federal 
Government, against officials as well as 
private citizens. This administration has 
rendered itself unable to intercede fully 
and effectively in the enforcement of the 
law because it has not sought statutory 
authority from Congress in school de- 
segregation and public business cases. 

I must say that this indictment lies 
not only against the administration but 
also against the Congress. While many. 
civil rights bills have been introduced in 
Congress, the effort. has not been made 
on the part of Members of either the 
House or Senate—and I include myself 
as one of them—to at least bring up for 
consideration those bills and take what- 
ever time is necessary for their perfec- 
tion and passage. 

The two great parties, with the excep- 
tion of some leaders, are paying lip serv- 
ice to the cause of civil rights. Under 
the administration of President Eisen- 
hower, two civil rights bills were passed— 
and they were passed because his admin- 
istration and the Republican leadership 
of the Congress, aided by Democrats 
deeply interested in civil rights, did not 
weaken in their efforts to secure their 
Passage. 

I dislike doing so, but I am sorry 
to say that I believe the purpose of the 
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Republican Party in the field of civil 
rights has deteriorated since President 
Eisenhower’s administration. If there 
is any party which should be united on 
civil rights, it is the Republican Party. 
We are not split sectionally, and it can- 
not be charged of our party as it can of 
the Democratic Party, that it does not 
want to offend its southern wing. Yet, 
whether it is for the hope by candidates 
of gaining votes in a convention, or for 
the hope of electoral votes from the 
South in 1964, we are compromising the 
issue which brought the Republican 
Party into being. 

Some in our party, in spite of such 
outrages as have occurred in Birming- 
ham, and in other places in the country 
even outside the South, still maintain 
that the issues of civil rights are local 
ones to be resolved by the States. Such 
an argument would lead one to believe 
that Lincoln never argued that human 
rights and human dignity were national 
issues; that he never fought the same 
argument of Douglas that these issues 
could be determined locally—and on this 
argument made the Republican Party a 
national party, a party which moved the 
conscience of the country and the world. 

I believe the South will have a two- 
party system, and a growing Republican 
Party, because its people know that will 
be best for their section and for the 
country. If our party uses the expedient 
argument of States’ rights with respect 
to constitutional and human rights—in 
an effort to secure convention or electoral 
votes—it is possible we might win a few 
Southern States in 1964. But in the long 
run, such a position will destroy the 
Republican Party, and worse, it will do 
a great wrong because it will be support- 
ing the denial of the constitutional and 
human rights of our citizens. 

Mr. President, there are many civil 
rights bills before the Senate which 
could be acted upon. In what I have 
said, I do not wish to draw attention to 
any bills which I have introduced or in- 
tend to introduce. But I do intend to 
implement what I have said today by 
the introduction of proposed legislation 
which will meet some of the specific is- 
sues which I believe have played a part 
in the great drive of our fellow citizens 
to secure their constitutional and human 
rights. 


ARBOR DAY COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, one of 
the most important events on the spring 
calendar in Nebraska each year is the 
observance of Arbor Day at the home of 
J. Sterling Morton, the holiday's 
founder. 

This year’s observance on April 21 was 
no exception. The speaker was John 
Rees, a Lithuanian refugee who has be- 
come widely known for his fight against 
communism. 

Refiecting on the decades throughout 
which Arbor Day has been marked at 
Nebraska City’s beautiful Arbor Lodge, 
Mr. Morton’s home which has for many 
years been a State park, I recalled the 
efforts in 1932 to obtain a commemora- 
tive stamp to mark the 60th annversary 
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of Arbor Day and the 100th anniversary 

of the birth of J. Sterling Morton, one of 

the most distinguished Secretaries of 

Ariculture in our history. 

Mr. Frank A. Bartling, longtime post- 
master at Nebraska City, and one of the 
most ardent supporters of Arbor Day, 
conceived the idea for the stamp. He 
has favored me with his account of 
Nebraska City’s efforts to obtain the 
commemorative stamp and the results 
thereof. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Bartling’s history of the 
Arbor Day commemorative stamp 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the history 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARBOR Day COMMEMORATIVE 2-CENT POST- 
AGE STAMP ISSUE, NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., 
APRIL 22, 1932 

(History by Frank A. Bartling, postmaster, 

1932) 

New Year's Day, 1932, as I was finishing 
some routine postal work at my office and 
thinking of the postal business for the past 
year which revealed a falling off in business 
in this city, thoughts came to mind as to 
stimulating interest in Nebraska City. My 
thoughts drifted to the dilemma of the 
chamber of commerce committee on Arbor 
Day in finding some new ideas on celebrat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of the birth of J. 
Sterling Morton and the 60th anniversary of 
the founding of Arbor Day. The idea 
flashed to my mind that this town should 
secure a commemorative postage stamp issue 
for Arbor Day. On the spur of the moment, 
I hastily typed a brief note to Mr. J. H. 
Sweet, editor of the News-Press, suggesting 
that if his paper and the chamber of com- 
merce would back the idea, this city could 
have a stamp issue for Arbor Day, April 22, 
1932. I delivered the note with other news 
items of the post office that morning and re- 
ceived no response immediately. However, 
I had conveyed my ideas to Mr. M. R. Thorp, 
assistant postmaster, who at that time was 
chairman of the chamber of commerce and 
soon a small news item appeared in the News- 
Press mentioning the idea. 

However, several prominent Nebraska 
Citians, Mr. J. W. Steinhart and Mr. N. C. 
Abbott, became enthusiastic over the plan 
and letters were written by the chamber of 
commerce and other citizens to the Post 
Office Department and the U.S. Senator R.B. 
Howell and Congressman John H. Morehead 
asking that this anniversary be given a com- 
memorative stamp issue. 

The Postmaster General replied that 
owing to other commemorative issues in 
1932, especially the W. n Bicenten- 
nial, no Arbor Day 2-cent stamp could be 
issued. (This exchange of correspondence is 
in the files.) 

Not willing to be defeated in such an 
historic cause, the chamber of commerce en- 
listed the support of Lincoln and Omaha 
chambers, in presenting strong pressure to 
bear on the Post Office Department, and on 
Senator Howell, Congressmen Morehead 
and Baldridge to get the issue. Several busi- 
nessmen and myself sent letters to our Ne- 
braska representatives. Senator Howell par- 
tially declined to assist because he had 
applied for a Buffalo Bill” W. F. Cody com- 
memorative stamp for North Platte, Nebr. 
On the other hand, Congressman Morehead 
became very interested in the issue and 
worked hard and with perseverance. He 
was given valuable help by Congressman 
Malcolm Baldridge, of Omaha. (Letters from 
Mr. Morehead from the files give evidence of 
his efforts.) After the first efforts from 
Nebraska City, Omaha, and Lincoln, the 
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status of the stamp issue remained quiet 
and dormant for about 4 weeks. I be- 
came restless and uneasy, so on Friday, 
March 11, I telegraphed Mr. Morehead advis- 
ing him that Nebraska City was urging prog- 
Tess and asked him to report status of the 
matter. The next morning, I received a 
reply by telegraph stating that the stamp 
issue was approved by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. (This correspondence is also in files.) 

Then detailed instructions from the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, Division of 
Stamps Office, began to be received at our 
Office. Preparations were made at the local 
Office for a heavy business. I had very much 
to do and worked hard for 6 weeks pre- 
vious to the holiday and for several weeks 
following it, in order that the handling of 
such a large volume of business at our office 
would be taken care of with the least possible 
errors. Incoming letters inclosing coins, 
checks, drafts, and thousands of money 
orders, accompanied with letters of instruc- 
tions accumulated. I soon realized that our 
regular force could not do the work alone 
and after exchange of correspondence with 
Post Office Department officials in Washing- 
ton, I was assured that they would give us 
help and ample expense money to carry out 
the task. 

Department officials had experience han- 
dling other commemorative stamp issues, so 
their letters gave me plain instructions how 
to proceed. Also experienced supervisors to 
help us were sent here from Washington, 
April 11. Mrs. Myrtle C. Shaughnessy (widow 
of former Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral) and Charles Anderson, traveling me- 
chanic of the Fourth Assistant Post Mas- 
ter General Office, arrived. Mr. Anderson 
brought a special canceling machine 
equipped with a cast-die, worded “Nebraska 
City, Nebr., April 22, 1932.” Within a few 
days after the arrival of these two officials, 
came Mrs. L. P, Shawen from the office of 
M. L. Eideness, Jr., Chief, Division of Stamps. 
Mr. Eideness, Jr., was to be here for the 
holiday but was unable to attend and so sent 
his representative, Richard Breaden, for that 
day. The last week before the holiday was 
an exceedingly busy one. Temporary postal 
workrooms were set up in three rooms on 
the second floor of the post office building, 
April 12, 10 days prior to the holiday. Then 
the entire Arbor Day stamp business was 
handled upstairs. Incoming mail was sorted 
downstairs and all Arbor mail taken upstairs. 
Mrs. Shaughnessy had charge of issuing 
stamps to extra clerks and had supervision of 
sales and cash. She bought stamps from 
the wholesale stock downstairs, sorted and 
reissued the stock to clerks engaged in affix- 
ing them to envelopes. Mr. Anderson took 
charge of the canceling machine and the 
dispatching and Mrs. Shawen handled corre- 
spondence and special business. Three hun- 
dred thousand Arbor Day 2-cent commem- 
orative stamps were in the first shipment 
received here from Washington. 

All during the Arbor Day stamp business, I 
worked long hours, including Sundays and 
was very tired out at the close. Extra clerks 
received 65 cents per hour and their pay for 
the time during this rush of business was 
from $35 to $101, and regular clerks received 
overtime pay. Assistant Postmaster Thorp 
and myself received no extra pay for our 
overtime and even the large increase in 
receipts failed to give us an increase in 
annual pay. 

Stamp affixing to first day covers was not 
confined to post office or entirely to post office 
employees. Individuals had advertised in 
stamp magazines that orders would be taken 
for souvenir envelopes and mailing thereof, 
so several types of souvenirs were on sale. 
Some local dealers booked large orders and 
early on Arbor Day were at the stamp win- 
dow when I opened the window at 5 o'clock 
in the morning on April 22, 1932, Arbor Day. 
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A number of stamp dealers came to the city 
and others in the East has engaged people in 
Nebraska City to take their orders to buy 
stamps here and affix them to souvenir enve- 
lopes which they shipped here for cancella- 
tion as first day covers. 

The commemorative issue was authorized 
by Postmaster General Walter F. Brown on 
March 12, 1932, and Arbor Day came on Fri- 
day, April 22. Orders for stamps enclosing 
first day covers were first received in Nebraska 
City on March 20, and continued to come 
until April 22; the peak of the load was about 
April 14. 

As temporary employees for this stamp 
issue, 22 persons were employed as extra help, 
the total payroll for these employees was 
$1,499. First day sales in Nebraska City, 
540,000 2-cent stamps; 279,409 pieces of mail 
matter went through the special canceling 
machine; 1,151 pieces special delivery mail; 
51,000 airmail letters, and 610 pieces regis- 
tered mail. All this required 59 pouches, 
these being dispatched on the holiday, April 
22. Total money orders paid, 8,150, in 
amounts from 2 cents up. Our money order 
acounts were not completed until May 30. 
The total number of Arbor Day 2-cent com- 
memorative stamps printed was 66,182,900, 
being sold over the United States the day 
after the issue in Nebraska City. 

The Arbor Day stamp bears the picture of 
3 4 the Jr., children of Alvin 

Hall, employed in the U.S. Bureau of Engrav- 
n When it 

was necessary to furnish subject matter for 
the Arbor Day stamp, Hall's children con- 
sented to pose for it. It portrays the chil- 
dren planting a Japanese cherry tree in front 
of their Washington home. The engraver 
slightly altered the original photograph in 
order to make the picture suitable for stamp 
engraving. 

On the day of the celebration, members 
of the Morton family came to Nebraska City 
as the honored guests. First guest to call 
at the post office, of the Morton family, were 
Mrs. Carl Morton, city, and her daughter, 
Mrs, Martha Morton Lattner, and daughter, 
Dubuque, Iowa. Mr. and Mrs. Joy Morton, 


guests through the post office and 
to them the handling of mail. Mr. Joy Mor- 
ton displayed a keen interest in the affair 
and he and his son asked questions and com- 
mented on the large amount of foreign mail, 
The party spent about an hour around the 
Office and on leaving, Mr. Joy Morton com- 
plimented me on the success of the event. 

Weather conditions were very favorable on 
the holiday. A large crowd came to the city 
and attended the tree planting ceremonies 
at Arbor Lodge and visited scenes of interest 
in the city. Many visitors from over the 
State were here. 

The day closed with a banquet at Me- 
morial Building attended by about 500 peo- 
ple. 


The Morton family being guests of honor 
and naturally the center of interest, with 
Mr. T. W. McCullough, editor of the Omaha 
Bee-News, as speaker of the evening. His 
address was long, of the formal type, so a 
little tiresome to some listeners. 

‘The interesting talk of the evening was 
by Mr. Joy Morton, who spoke reminiscently 
of the family during their residence here 
and some events of his boyhood days here. 
His son, J. Sterling Morton 2d, followed with 
a brief address. 


ALBUMS OF RECORDS MADE BY 
FOUR U.S. MILITARY BANDS 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 


in the May 1963 issue of Footlight, the 
National Cultural Center’s newsletter. 
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attention is drawn to the record albums 
recently made by the four U.S. military 
bands. The proceeds from the sale of 
these records will go to benefit the Na- 
tional Cultural Center. 

As Roger L. Stevens, Chairman of the 
Board of the Cultural Center, pointed out 
in Footlight, the pressing of these records 
represents unique cooperation among 
widely diverse groups, including the 
RCA Victor Record Division of the Radio 
Corp. of America, the Department of 
Defense, the American Federation of 
Musicians, the American Federation of 
Television Artists, leading music com- 
posers, arrangers and publishers, the 
personnel of the military bands, and the 
people associated with the Cultural 
Center. 

The selections included in the albums 
represent the standard songs which have 
become integral parts of our American 
musical heritage. The records will be 
a worthwhile addition to any music 
lover’s collection, and the sale of the 
records will give every American the 
opportunity to make his or her contri- 
bution toward making the National Cul- 
tural Center a reality. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an excerpt from 
the May 1963 edition of Footlight, in- 
cluding the remarks of President Ken- 
nedy, recipient of the first pressings of 
the albums. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SERVICE BAND RECORDINGS 

On May 1, recordings made by the four 
US. military bands—Army, Marine Corps, 
Navy, and Air Force—went on sale to the 
public. This is the first time such record- 
ings have been commercially available. On 
April 23, the first pressings of the albums 
were presented to President Kennedy in his 
office at the White House. Making the pres- 
entation were George R. Marek, vice presl- 
dent of RCA Victor Records, Roger L. Stevens, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, National 
Cultural Center, and the four conductors; 
Lt. Col. Hugh Curry, U.S. Army; Lt, Col. Al- 
bert Schoepper, U.S. Marine Corps; Lt. An- 
thony Mitchell, U.S. Navy; and Capt. Harry 
H. Meuser, U.S. Air Force, for Col. George S. 
Howard, who was ill. 

In accepting the records, the President said, 
“I want to express my appreciation to RCA 
for having made these recordings which, I 
understand, are unusually well done. I un- 
derstand that the National Cultural Center 
will receive 95 cents on each album, and it 
will be a great help to the Center. 

“In addition, I am very grateful to the 
Musicians’ Union, which has waived all its 
interests and rights in this matter. This is 
the first time that the American military 
bands have gone into this area, and it has 
been done because of the strong feeling by 
the industry and by the union that the Cul- 
tural Center will serve the country as well as 
the performing arts. 

“Most of all we are grateful to our coun- 
try’s military bands—the Army, Marine 
Corps, Navy, and Air Force—for recording 
the albums. I hope that everyone buys them. 
It will give people a chance to hear great 
band music and to make a contribution to 
the development of the Cultural Center, 
which belongs to Washington, which is part 
of the Nation. I will enjoy playing the 
records myself. 6.2 
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DESIGN AND PROGRAM OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, imagine 
the following situation: 

Robert S. McNamara points his pencil 
at the man across the desk. “What does 
the program definition study indicate?” 
he asks. “The project is certain to suc- 
ceed, Mr. McNamara,” the man replies. 
“We have been studying it for 5 years. 
The design studies show that all phases 
of the program are within the state of 
the art. Cost effectiveness has been 
thoroughly analyzed. The computer 
studies show that we should meet the 
target date with no significant cost over- 
runs. There is no question that this 
project meets all the required specifica- 
tions. We recommend we go ahead with 
this one and that the alternative projects 
be canceled.” 

“Splendid,” says Mr. McNamara. 
“Cancel all the other cars; we'll just 
build the Edsel.” 

That conversation, of course, never 
took place. But it is used as the lead 
of a thoughtful editorial in the April 29 
issue of Missiles and Rockets to make 
the point that as the president of the 
Ford Motor Co., Mr. McNamara would 
never have committed that company to 
a single design, no matter how well 
studied. 

Yet, as William J. Coughlin points out 
in the editorial aptly titled, “The Fallible 
Man,” as Secretary of Defense, Mr. Mc- 
Namara seems to have no qualms about 
committing this Nation’s future to a 
single design concept. 

The editorial asks the question of 
what would have happened in World 
War II “if we had canceled the B-17 and 
built only the B-24; if we had canceled 
the P-51 and built only the P-47.“ 

Mr. Coughlin writes: 

We will always have with us the fallible 
man. The man who might cancel the F-86 
in favor of the F-84 and never find out about 
his mistake until the Russian Migs swept 
down across the Yalu. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
editorial entitled “The Fallible Man,” 
published in the April 29, 1963, issue of 
Missiles and Rockets. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FALLIBLE MAN 


Robert S. McNamara pointed his pencil at 
the man across the desk. “What does the 
program definition study indicate?” he 
asked. “The project is certain to succeed, 
Mr. McNamara,” the man replied. “We have 
been studying it for 5 years. The design 
studies show that all phases of the program 
are within the state of the art. Cost ef- 
fectiveness has been thoroughly analyzed. 
The computer studies show that we should 
meet the target date with no significant cost 
overruns. There is no question that this 
project meets all the required specifications. 
We recommend we go ahead with this one 
and that the alternative projects be can- 
celed.”” 

“Splendid,” said McNamara. “Cancel all 
the other cars; we'll just build the Edsel.” 

of Defense McNamara will be 
the first to assure you that no such conver- 
sation ever took place. If it had, the Ford 
Motor Co. today would be a financial sham- 
bles. Edsel was a dismal failure. Yet the 
project had been thoroughly analyzed by 
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some of the finest minds in the automotive 
business and given the go-ahead by the man- 
agement of one of the most successful firms 
in the industry. These experienced busi- 
nessmen, operating in a familiar environ- 
ment, were whipped by the unknowns. 

Why do we bring up the Edsel? 

Because we are certain that Mr. McNamara, 
if he had been Ford president at that time, 
never would have committed his company’s 
future to a single design, no matter how well 
studied. 

Yet, as Secretary of Defense, he apparently 
has no qualms about committing his Na- 
tion's future to a single design concept. 

As we study the philosophy of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering, we find men of high 
intelligence taking a highly unintelligent 
approach to the weapon systems which this 
Nation will need in the future. They seem 
convinced that until it can be proven ab- 
solutely that a total system will work, until 
all question-marks are answered, until all 
risks are eliminated, no go-ahead should be 
given for development of a given project. 
Once committed to that philosophy of cer- 
tainty, it is only a brief step to the belief 
that you need only one design. If you are 
so certain the first will work, why build two? 

Show paper proposals to a scientist and he 
can assure you, after study, that one is more 
likely to succeed than another. Show them 
to an engineer and he'll tell you that the 
best way to find out is to build both of them 
and test them. 

The dangers in our defense organization 
today lie in the fact that the heavily scien- 
tific organization of Defense Research and 
Engineering is making decisions that more 
practical engineers would decline to make 
without testing of hardware. 

Today, as we have pointed out before, 
three-fourths of the new projects under study 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff come down from 
DDR. & E.—a complete reversal of previous 
years when proposals flowed largely from the 
more practical minds of men in the military 
and industry. 

We are told that the new single-design ap- 
proach is necessary because weapon systems 
today are so costly that we cannot afford to 
embark on two parallel projects. We say 
the reverse is true; we cannot afford to 

dual approaches—due to the sim- 
ple fact that once wholly committed to the 
wrong road it becomes impossible to turn 
back because of the sheer size of the financial 
outlay already made. The cost of today's 
projects makes it imperative that dual ap- 
proaches be explored before commitment 
to the entire weapons system. 

Why not explore both Gemini and Dyna- 
Soar technology? Why not explore two TFX 
prototypes? No one can say now that one 
approach or another will be the successful 
one—paper studies just won't do the job. 

There would be no problem, of course, if 
we had an infallible man as Secretary of 
Defense, one who could count on his advisers 
always to give him the correct advice and 
one who could always make the right deci- 
sion. 

Let's turn back the pages of recent aviation 
history and muse on what a single design 
approach might have done for the Nation’s 
well-being. 

Turn back to the days just before World 
War II. Paper proposals for two fighter 
planes are being studied by Defense Research 
and Engineering. 

“It is quite apparent,” says a high De- 
tense official, “that we don't need both these 
fighter aircraft. One will do. Cancel the 
P-38. We'll build only the P-39.” 

A few weeks later, more proposals are laid 
on his desk. 

“Why should we go into two costly bomber 
programs?” he asks. “Cancel the B-17. 
We'll build only the B-24.” 

Months pass. 
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“Cancel the P-51,” he says. wen build 
only the P-47.” 

We leave to those with more imagination 
the ruminations on what course World War 
II might have taken if we had been forced 
to fight it without the P-38, P-51, and B-17. 
The Nation certainly might have saved a 
great deal of money and won the war quite 
handily, of course, if we had possessed a high 
Defense official who unerringly could have 
selected the P-38, P-51, and B-17 and can- 
celed the less successful alternatives. No 
such man existed then and none exists today. 

We always will have with us the fallible 
man. The man who might cancel the F-86 
in favor of the F-84 and never find out about 
his mistake until the Russian Migs swept 
down across the Yalu. 

When it comes to military weapons, this 
Nation cannot afford to guess. We must ex- 
plore all alternative approaches to the fur- 
thest point in hardware that we possibly can 
afford. We must not let fallible man make 
irrevocable decisions. 

We hope Mr. McNamara remembers the 
Edsel. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
pending business before the Senate, S. 
537, will provide for a more effective 
evaluation of budget requirements of 
executive agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

Both historically and legally, one of 
the major functions of Congress—if not 
our most important single one—is that 
of controlling Federal spending and tax- 
ing, and the financial policies of the 
Government. 

Yet I do not believe we are performing 
that function adequately today. In 
passing on Federal appropriations, we 
proceed primarily on the basis of the 
proposals made to us by the President, 
rather than creating our own policy 
guides. The initiative is left with the 
President, although theoretically Con- 
gress has the power to control. Further- 
more, even when it comes to passing on 
the details of appropriations for each 
program and bureau, we rely largely on 
the analysis and data presented to us 
by the agency itself and by the admin- 
istration’s Budget Bureau, rather than 
developing our own material. 

The bill S. 537, which would establish 
a joint congressional Committee on the 
Budget, is intended to repair that situa- 
tion by providing us with the means for 
doing our own analysis of requested ap- 
propriations, of preparing our own ma- 
terial on the budget, and developing our 
own policies to contro] Federal financial 
policies. The proposed joint committee 
would have a small staff to carry on the 
kind of study and analysis to which ref- 
erence is made. As I envisage it, this 
joint committee would operate in a man- 
ner similar to the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, which pro- 
vides expert technical assistance to both 
the Senate Finance and the House Ways 
and Means Committees. 

It is recognized that at present both 
the Senate and the House Appropriations 
Committees have highly efficient staffs, 
but in practice the men on those staffs 
must necessarily devote full time to the 
processing of the particular appropria- 
tion bills to which they are assigned. 
The staff of the proposed new joint 
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committee would have time to carry on 
studies of longer range and broader 
scope, including those which cut across 
individual appropriation bills. 

Creation of this new joint committee 
would not be a radical departure from 
the kind of arrangement Congress has 
already created with respect to other 
matters. Furthermore, it would not in- 
fringe on the prerogatives of either 
House, since the joint committee and its 
staff would remain firmly under the con- 
trol of members of the Appropriations 
Committees of the two Houses. 

Spending has skyrocketed in the last 
few years. For fiscal year 1962, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower requested new obliga- 
tional authority of about $81 billion. For 
fiscal year 1964, we have been asked to 
approve new obligational authority 
amounting to $108 billion. This is an 
increase of $27 billion or 3344 percent in 
the short span of 2 calendar years. 

I submit that Congress is obligated to 
improve its machinery for coping with 
administration requests for appropria- 
tions, if we are seriously to claim that we 
control the purse strings of the Govern- 
ment. Enactment of Senate bill 537 will 
be an effective step for improvement in 
this regard. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to join in the comments made 
by the senior Senator from Nebraska 
concerning Senate bill 537. I wish to 
associate myself with his views, and to 
make a comment on that subject. 

Mr. President, the cosponsorships of 
Senate bill 537 by 77 Members of the 
Senate indicates that the merits of this 
bill are generally recognized. A long dis- 
cussion of it by a new cosponsor is, there- 
fore, unnecessary. Nevertheless, I wish 
to take the occasion to comment on the 
chief sponsor of the bill and to make 
a brief observation on the proposition 
before us. 

I am persuaded that the Senate and 
the Nation owe the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] a vote of 
deep appreciation for his constant and 
consistent support of the cause of an 
effective Congress. His efforts since 
1950 to secure the enactment of this par- 
ticular bill typify his determination to 
accomplish that which he believes is 
right and necessary. 

Mr. President, regardless of whether 
our colleagues at the south end of the 
Capitol see fit to pass this measure this 
year or in a subsequent year, we have 
a clear obligation again to make an ex- 
pression on this matter. 

On the bill itself, I should like to make 
one point which in my judgment justi- 
fies enactment of the bill: If Congress is 
to remain a constructive, effective, and 
coequal branch of our National Govern- 
ment, Congress must exercise an in- 
formed and independent judgment con- 
cerning the volume, the direction, and 
the priority of our national efforts. The 
most effective participation this branch 
possesses is in connection with its ability 
and its duty to control the flow of money 
to the administrative agencies. Our best 
intentions will not be satisfied, nor will 
the Nation’s interests be served, if we 
cannot assure proper utilization of the 
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vast financial resources which we siphon 
from the pocketbooks of the citizens and 
redirect through Government programs. 

I have heard it said that the best way 
to learn one’s way around a strange city 
is to drive a taxicab. In similar manner, 
I suggest the best way to learn one’s way 
around Government is to try to trace 
what happens to the tax dollars. There 
is no better way to know and to under- 
stand the Government than to know 
where its money comes from and where 
it is spent. 

All Members of this body have a sin- 
cere desire to act from an informed posi- 
tion upon the many issues which con- 
front us. As I seek to understand the 
budget, I must say that the one-way 
streets and dead end streets, the detours, 
and the stop lights make the task far 
from easy. The budget document, while 
neatly assembled, is not always a helpful 
roadmap. I am sure the frustration I 
have experienced in this area is shared 
by many of my colleagues. 

This condition—the size and the com- 
plexity of our Government and the size 
and complexity of our national budget— 
is worthy of our serious attention. 

I would hope that as a result of the 
work of the proposed joint committee, we 
would have available data compiled inde- 
pendently of that furnished by witnesses 
and administering agencies. Often we 
are in the position of having to judge 
an issue based upon the evidence and 
the case submitted only by the propo- 
nents. Honorable as their intentions 
may be, we should not be compelled to 
rely upon only such evidence. 

I would anticipate frequent evaluations 
of continuing programs. Very frequent- 
Iy we direct our analysis to programs 
which are new or call for increased funds, 
whereas programs with fairly constant 
fiscal demands are not as carefully scru- 
tinized for value received or for their 
need to exist at all. 

Certainly we need more realistic pro- 
jections of the future cost of new pro- 
grams. We are in the habit of starting a 
new program of nominal cost, only to 
find that the first appropriation is just 
“seed” money. These programs later re- 
turn to us, and demand more support. 
We should know what we are getting 
into, and we should be in a position to 
provide to the administration guidance 
regarding our future intentions. This 
can be done by having available to the 
Congress and to the administration de- 
tailed projections, as part of our legis- 
lative record. 

We should have available a realistic 
view of authorized spending. Each year 
we authorize vast programs. It may be 
that these authorizations are easily 
passed because it is understood that the 
actual appropriation of money is not in- 
volved. We assume that the appropria- 
tions process will protect the taxpayers. 
We need to have a better understanding 
of what we are committed to and of 
how real these obligations are. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, these 
are a few of the very real needs which a 
joint committee on the budget and a 
competent staff will satisfy. 
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US. POLICY TOWARD AFRICA AND 
THE EMERGING NATIONS—AR- 
TICLE BY SENATOR GOLDWATER 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, one of 
the most thoughtful analyses of the 
shortcomings of our current policy 
toward Africa and the emerging nations 
is contained in a recent article written 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 

In the blunt terms which are charac- 
teristic of the Senator, he maintains that 
“as things now stand, we are not helping 
the African masses very much, and we 
are not helping ourselves at all.” 

No one can quarrel with that state- 
ment. Clearly, as Senator GOLDWATER 
suggests, now is the time for a fresh ap- 
proach to the problem, and a rethink- 
ing, and perhaps discarding, of some of 
our outmoded notions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rxconp Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER’s “How Do You Stand, 
Sir?” column, distributed by the Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate for April 11. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Do You STAND, SIR? 
(By U.S. Senator BARRY GOLDWATER) 

Our entire African foreign policy needs a 
careful reexamination. For, as things now 
stand, we are not helping the African masses 
very much, and we are not helping ourselves 
at all. 

The United States opposes colonialism in 
Africa. Unquestionably, this is right in the- 
ory. But in practice, some unpleasant de- 
velopments have arisen. 

Since 1956, 27 new African countries have 
been admitted to the United Nations. Most 
of these are in economic trouble, despite aid 
from the European countries which formerly 
ruled them. Almost without exception, the 
economic situation in the new states has de- 
teriorated. Moreover, the trend toward dic- 
tatorship and personal rule is marked, as the 
personal extravagance and inflationary poli- 
cies of many of the rulers and their entour- 
ages have been. 

Equally disturbing is the nationalism and 
extremism in most of the new states, Anti- 
European sentiment is strong and seems to 
be rising all over Africa. 

Kenya, the British colony, is not yet free, 
but already the white farmers are leaving. 
The chances are heavy that their property 
will be expropriated. 

Freedom for the Belgian Congo was fol- 
lowed by outbreaks of violence which re- 
sulted in atrocities and murders and de- 
struction of property. The exodus of the 
Europeans which followed that declaration 
of independence is one reason for the sorry 
state in which the Congo finds itself today. 

There is such a thing as freedom too soon. 
This is exemplified in the Belgian Congo and 
in some other states as well. The Belgians 
claim we put pressure on them to get out 
of the Congo, and now it is fully apparent 
that the Congo was not ready to run its own 
affairs. Informed leaders claim the chaos 
there is likely to continue for a number of 
years. 

Meanwhile, the United States has com- 
mitted itself to back the Congo Government. 
Already we have put many millions of dol- 
lars into the country, one way or another. 
The total sum in 1962 was over $200 million. 
We will, of course, give the Congo much 
more before we are through. 
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Cyrille Adoula, Premier of the Congo, is 
openly supporting a movement to drive the 
Portuguese out of the nearby Province of 
Angola. He has donated land for a camp 
which is training troops for an invasion of 
Angola. The men are being supplied with 
arms by Ben Bella, the Algerian leader who 
pledged his support to Castro right after he 
visited the United States to engage in foreign 
aid talks, 

If we permit Adoula to carry out his plans, 
it will amount to our assisting an attack on 
the Portuguese, since we are Adoula’s princi- 
pal backer. And because Angola is no more 
ready for self-government than was the 
Congo, the eviction of the Portuguese from 
that Province will simply give us one more 
country to support. 

Many of the new African States are too 
small to be viable. Others lack the neces- 
sary resources. Experts say there are only 
about five states with the area and resources 
required to permit them to take care of 
themselves. These are Nigeria, the Congo, 
Ghana, Tanganyika, and the Sudan. But 
these sorely need the technical and admin- 
istrative skills of the whites, as do the other 
new African nations. 

Today, the drive against colonialism in 
Africa continues unabated. As it moves 
into South Africa, it encounters increasing 
resistance. The problems multiply and in- 
crease in size. 

So, I suggest, the time has come for us 
to take stock of our policies. Perhaps the 
time has come to try out some basis for 
cooperation between whites and natives be- 
fore we insist that the whites abdicate 
entirely, for it has become obvious that a 
satisfactory working relationship between 
the races is necessary for any real African 
progress. Our present policy is not provid- 
ing such a relationship. 

How do you stand, sir? 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in these days when big gov- 
ernment seems to be steadily. growing 
bigger, many of us are concerned to 
know just how the role of government 
in our life is to be defined. There would 
appear to be no better definition than 
that given by Vice President LYNDON B. 
Jounson in his speech before the “Forum 
of the Future,” at Charleston, W. Va., 
on Thursday, April 25. 1963. 

Taking his cue from the West Virginia 
State motto, “Mountaineers Are Always 
Free,” the Vice President described gov- 
ernment as mankind’s most powerful— 
and most fallible—creation. As devel- 
oped by freemen, it is and must always 
remain a servant of the people. Better 
government, he pointed out, not simply 
more government, is our aim. The suc- 
cess of our Union is due, Vice President 
Jounson said, to the fact that it has 
never attempted to exert any power 
other than that granted to it freely at 
the polls. 

Reviewing the jealous guarding of free- 
dom in the Mountain State's first 100 
years, the Vice President boldly envi- 
sioned the role of government in the next 
100 years as a four-pronged instru- 
ment for achieving social progress by 
means of education, exploration of space, 
expansion of our economy, and conser- 
vation of natural resources. 

Because the role of government is such 
an important question in all of our minds 
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today, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Vice President’s speech be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE or GOVERNMENT 
(By LYNDON B. JOHNSON) 


One hundred years ago—on June 20, 1863— 
the State of West Virginia was admitted to 
the Union. In that year, the soil of our land 
ran with tragic blood as American fought 
American as an outgrowth of their differences 
over what the role of government should be. 

The topic assigned to me for this “Forum 
of the Future” has been—and continues to 
be—the most controversial, the most divisive, 
and the most nearly continuous issue of our 
national life from the Continental Congress 
to the present. 

Whether we speak of the Nation, of an in- 
dividual State, or of any of the local areas 
served by the 91,000 constituted governments 
of our land, we cannot look into the future 
and say with confidence what the role of gov- 
ernment will be 100 years, 10 years or even 
1 year hence. This question is answered 
anew each time the people vote. This proc- 
ess is one of the great sources of strength 
of our system—and of our freedoms. 

Government is mankind’s most powerful 
invention. It is also among the least perfect 
and most fallible of his works. Many more 
governments have failed than have suc- 
ceeded. Our own—still less than 200 years 
old—has outlived virtually every govern- 
ment which existed at the time of its forma- 
tion, largely because of the constant scrutiny 
it received—at all levels—by people jealous 
of their liberties. 

This spirit has a long history in West 
Virginia. Inhabitants of these mountains 
petitioned the British Crown for self-govern- 
ment long before the Colonies declared their 
independence. West Virginians have given 
more than lipservice to the slogan, Moun- 
taineers Are Always Free.” 

The American view toward government 
was well expressed more than 100 years ago 
in a story related by the writer and philos- 
opher, Henry Thoreau. In his Journal, 
Thoreau related this personal experience: 
“I went to the store the other day to buy a 
bolt for our front door, for as I told the store- 
keeper, the Governor was coming here. ‘Aye,’ 
said he, ‘And the legislature, too.’ ‘Then, I 
will take two bolts,’ said I. He said that 
there had been a steady demand for bolts and 
locks of late, for our protectors were coming.” 

(Of course, I trust the Governor and the 
members of the legislature who are present 
will bear in mind that Thoreau did not have 
the privilege of living in West Virginia.) 

I believe the point is made. When we 
consider the question of the role of govern- 
ment, we consider the question which has 
provoked the strongest feelings of Americans 
through the years—and we establish the one 
fact which underlies our discussion here. 
That is the fact that for the next 100 years, 
the role of government in West Virginia— 
and in the Nation—will be determined by 
the will of the people themselves. 

As Governor of the State of New York, a 
very great American, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, said more than 30 years ago: “The duty 
of the state toward its citizens is the duty 
of the servant to its master.” 

Our present debates on the role of govern- 
ment are obsessed with issues of size and 
cost. Some regard big government as an 
end in itself. Others believe big govern- 
ment is an evil in itself. The many details 
of these debates are unlikely soon to be 
settled. If we have settled on any national 
consensus about the role of government, 
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however, it is upon the concept of govern- 
ment as servant—rather than as master. 

Government is not made benevolent or 
tyrannical by its smallness or its bigness. 
The decisive test is ormance. Govern- 
ment is good—or it is not good—in propor- 
tion as it performs what the people need it 
to perform: neither less nor more, neither 
too little nor too much. 

In the earlier years of this century, Samuel 
Gompers, when asked what labor wanted, 
answered with a single word: More.“ If 
many Americans today were asked what they 
wanted of government, their instinct might 
be to answer: “Less.” 

But big government is a fact of our na- 
tional life. In 1929, the transactions of 
government—Federal, State, and local—rep- 
resented less than 10 percent of our gross na- 
tional product. At the start of this decade, 
such transactions accounted for nearly 30 
percent. We cannot dismiss this size, the 
rate of growth, or the broad implications of 
the relationship of governmental policies to 
our whole economy and society. But we can 
insist—we must insist—that the very dimen- 
sions of government’s present role be ac- 
companied by better performance as our 
servant. 

In the century of West Virginia's state- 
hood, we have eyolved the concept that if 
government is to be the faithful and effec- 
tive servant of the people, its first—and fore- 
most—service must be to the people’s future. 
A responsible concern for the future has been 
a distinguishing characteristic of govern- 
ment in America. This concern has been 
expressed in four principal areas of activity: 
exploration, expansion, education, and con- 
servation. 

From the expedition of Lewis and Clark to 
the orbital flight of John Glenn, American 
government has been distinguished by an 
intelligent willingness to support and en- 
courage exploration and discovery. 

From the Homestead Act of 1862 to the 
incentives of the Revenue Act of 1962, Ameri- 
can Government has concerned itself with 
stimulating expansion for both individuals 
and businesses. As early as 1787, when John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson set aside 1 lot 
in every 10 in the Northwest Territory for the 
support of education, American Government 
has honored a commitment to the future 
through a commitment to the education of 
our young. 

Since the earliest years of this century, 
American Government—both Federal and 
State—has prudently assumed responsibility 
for conservation of our endowment of nat- 
ural resources—and, in this prudent tradi- 
tion, Government has undertaken a parallel 
responsibility to conserve and utilize more 
fully our human resources. 

While we cannot prophesy far into the fu- 
ture what future generations will want the 
role of Government to be, I believe we can 
expect—and predict—continuation of these 
principal directions of public policy and 
governmental responsibility. 

What will be the meaning for West 
Virginia? 

The Mountain State, 100 years ago, elected 
to cast its lot with the Union, That decision 
then is symbolic for today. The future of 
West Virginia is inseparable from the future 
of the Union as a whole. Yet, in saying this, 
I realize that West Virginians may justifiably 
ask if this is so of the future, why has it 
not been so of the present and the immediate 
past. 

In times of virtually universal American 
prosperity and growth, West Virginia has not 
shared equally in the national advance. The 
number of jobs has dwindled. Farm income 
has declined for your 43,000 farms. The 
number of businesses has decreased to 25,000. 
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Income per capita has fallen to less than 80 
percent of the national average. 

In this regard, I was interested to find— 
to my surprise—that despite these trends, 
there are twice as many persons in West Vir- 
ginia owning and holding stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange than in my own State 
of Texas. 

The experiences of recent years might 
justify West Virginians adopting the philos- 
ophy of Mr. Dooley, who said: “Anyhow, 
there is always one ray of light ahead—we’re 
sure to have hard times.” 

While such a philosophy might seem justi- 
fied, at this start of West Virginia’s centen- 
nial observance, we neither accept such an 
attitude nor believe it. On the contrary, we 
view the future from an exactly opposite per- 
spective. As a nation, we accept as our 
responsibility the proposition that Ameri- 
cans of every State must be sure of good 
times ahead. 

The fate which has befallen West Vir- 
ginia in recent years was not determined 
within the borders of your State. It was 
determined by events and forces in other 
States, in the entire Nation, and even in 
the world. 

Developments in our own Southwest and 
the distant Middle East—developments as 
near as the coal markets of the mid-Atlantic 
and as far as the Common Market of Eu- 
rope—had their consequences and effect up- 
on the enterprise, the jobs, the homes and, 
finally, even the food on the plates of West 
Virginians. 

The people of the United States have, 
through the policies of their Government, 
made a commitment to the individual and 
his well being. In the lesson of West Vir- 
ginia, we have learned that Government 
cannot meet this commitment merely by 
being ready to write a check. Government 
must perform more than the role of an 
automated charity. 

In this interdependent world, good times 
for the individual American can only be 
assured as individual human beings through- 
out the world enjoy better times for them- 
selves. 

West Virginia’s per capita income is, as 
I have mentioned, below the average of all 
States. But at the level of about $1,800 
annually, the income of West Virginians com- 
pares as the wealth of millionaires to the 
income of most of the earth's population. 

In only six nations, including our own, is 
the income level over $1,000 a year. In only 
a few others does it exceed $500 a year. 
Most of the world’s population lives for a 
year on no more than a single weekly pay- 
check of an American industrial worker. 

We have learned in this 20th century that 
we could not isolate ourselves from military 
aggressors of the world. Today, we are learn- 
ing—or ought to be learning—that we can- 
not isolate ourselves or the domestic economy 
from the aggressors of poverty or privation 
in the world. Either the living standards 
of the world must rise toward ours or our 
own standards will fall toward those of the 
world. 

One of the lessons we have learned in 
West Virginia applies also to the world. We 
have learned that America cannot assure 
better times for the world merely through 
the use of our checkbook, 

Vastly more is required of responsible 
government than that it be a checkwriting 
machine. The standards of government— 
whether its relative size be large or small— 
demand able and courageous performance in 
the four realms I have mentioned: explora- 
tion, expansion, education and conservation. 

In the next 100 years, government's role 
in these areas will be active and important. 
The objective of all that is done will be to 
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improve life for the individual here on 
earth. 

We explore space. Our objective is far 
more than to reach the moon. Our space 
effort will require the fullest use of our 
resources, bringing new and higher uses for 
the natural wealth of West Virginia, creating 
better jobs and higher paying jobs for your 
people and the people of all the States. But 
the fruits of our space technology will open 
opportunity worldwide. 

We seek to foster expansion—expansion of 
industry, the building of plants, the expan- 
sion of research and distribution. But even 
more, we seek expansion of the good life for 
all our people—the building of better homes, 
increasing profitability of farms, opening new 
doors of opportunity to all people regardless 
of race, religion or national origin. 

We seek to foster conservation. We must 
continue the prudent preservation of our 
natural resources and achieve the fuller de- 
velopment of our inland rivers, our water 
power, our timberlands and our soil. We 
must keep the air we breathe and the water 
we drink clean and healthful. But we must 
also conserve the great wealth of our human 
resources—eliminating the scrapping of hu- 
man talents because of age or illness or men- 
tal retardation or lack of skills. 

Above all, we must continue the American 
commitment to education. What we are as 
a nation, and what we have been able to 
achieve as a people, is the dividend of our 
investment in the minds of our youth. Our 
leadership in the world—the fate of free- 
dom itself—will be determined by how we 
honor our commitment to education. But 
even more, the kind of life our people know 
will flow from our investment in education 
the next 10 years and the next 100 years. 

In the first years after World War II, we 
in America permitted and even encouraged 
our government—at all levels—to limit its 
role to the service of the present. The 
consequences have been many. West Vir- 
ginia is case example No.1. We know now— 
better than we have known before—that 
government must fill the role of serving the 
future or else its burden becomes oppressive 
aa the opportunities of the people decline. 

In these next 100 years, government must 
assume a much more vigorous role in the 
level-headed pursuit of peace. 

Government must open wider the door of 
choice for individuals. 

Government must help the people to mar- 
shall to the fullest their resources of earth 
and spirit. 

The role of government must in this next 
century be more than ever the role of faith- 
ful servant faithfully serving the future. 
We must measure its performance less by its 
costs than by its accomplishments in sup- 
porting the greater liberty of all the people. 

The traditional American view that govern- 
ment requires constant scrutiny remains a 
healthy view but we must not lose sight of 
one thing. 

The tyranny of communism has not been 
able to extend its reach beyond the march of 
its foot soldiers. Yet, the idea born on these 
shores—the idea of servant government serv- 
ing the people—has leaped oceans, swept 
continents, inspired millions to seek inde- 
pendence and has been the great moving 
force of this century. 

We are creators and possessors of an in- 
strument of infinite good in the role of gov- 
ernment we have conceived in America. 
While we remain vigilant against its abuses, 
exacting in our standards for its perform- 
ance, we should, at the same time, respect 
it and work with it, realizing that its success 
alone will be our salvation. The funda- 
mental role of our Government these next 100 
years—in West Virginia, in the Nation, and 
in the world, must be to achieve progress for 
all the people, greater prosperity for all 
humankind, and, finally, to achieve peace 
among men forevermore. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 8 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further business 
to come before the Senate at this time, 
I move, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, that the Senate adjourn until 
11 o'clock a.m. Wednesday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 11 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previ- 
ously entered, until Wednesday, May 8, 
1963, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 6, 1963: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT OF GENERAL 
SESSIONS 


Edmond T. Daly, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be associate judge of the District of 
Columbia Court of General Sessions for the 
term of 10 years vice Randolph C. Richard- 
son, deceased. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, U.S. Air Force, to be 
reappointed as Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
for a term of 1 year. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Adm, David Lamar McDonald, U.S. Navy, to 
be appointed as Chief of Naval Operations 
in the Department of the Navy for a term 
of 2 years. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 


I nominate Lt. Gen. Robert B. Luckey, U.S. 
Marine Corps, when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list in the grade of lieutenant 
general in accordance with the provisions of 
title 10, U.S. Code, section 5233. 

Having designated, in accordance with the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5232, Maj. Gen. James P. Berkeley, 
U.S. Marine Corps, for commands and other 
duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of said section, I 
nominate him for appointment to the grade 
of lieutenant general while so serving. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3299: 

To be major, Medical Corps 

Fichtner, John Z., 093401. 

To be captain 

Abene, Gasper V., 084931. 

Abrahams, Edwin G., 089023. 

Abramoski, Leo B., 089656. 

Abt, Irwin E., 089024. 

Adams, George B., 074038. 

Adams, Jack E., 075478. 

Adams, James E., 075330. 

Adcock, Thomas G., 075479. 

Addicott, Charles W., 075451. 

Aicken, Larry B., 074042. 

Ainsworth, Robert L., 075454, 

Akin, George H., 089404. 

Akiyama, Frank M., 091736. 

Albright, Anthony F., 075480. 

Alexander, Joseph E., Jr., 079545. 

Alford, John R., 088546. 

Allen, Boyd W., Jr., 092956. 

Allen, Robert C., 075481. 

Allison, Robert H., 081573. 

Alsheimer, Robert H., 075483. 

Alston, Pontha D., 075462. 

Alton, Gary O., 096663. 

Amerson, Hinton S., 074623. 

Amos, Julian E., 074047. 

Anderson, Curtis E., Jr., 075466. 

Anderson, David P., 085476. 

Anderson, Joseph t 084938. 

Andreacchio, Nicholas A., O91741. 


Apperson, Jack A., 075484. 
Archer, James H., 074052. 
Areheart, Henry W., Jr., 085400. 
Argo, James W., 087995. 
Armstrong, Hart R., 081575. 
Armstrong, James S., Jr., 075485. 
Arnold, John M., 074056. 
Arnold, Robert W., 075486. 
Aschettino, Richard F., 078208. 
Bachmann, Robert R., 075475. 
Baeb, David E., 075476. 
Bagnaschi, Albert L., Jr., 075477. 
Bailey, Clarence A., 078212. 
Bailey, George W., 3d, 075487. 
Baird, Richard J., 078215. 
Bakeman, Charles D., 085719. 
Baker, Robert M., Sr., 092158. 
Baldwin, Richard B., 075894. 
Baldwin, Robert C., 074630. 
Balint, Barry T. J., 074631. 
Bane, Wista F., Jr., O88001. 
Banks, James C., 092160. 
Banner, Thomas A., 075333. 
Barbazette, Jobn H., 075489. 
Barber, James J., 084944. 
Barborak, Franklin D., 085401, 
Barisano, Louis, 075490. 
Barker, Harold S., Jr., 074066. 
Barker, Rex N., 090013. 
Barlow, Donald J., 075491. 
Barnard, Roy S., 096943. 
Barnum, Robert C., 078219. 
Barrett, Jonathan R., 3d, 083636. 
Barrett, William T., 085289. 
Barry, Arthur A., 078221. 
Bartlett, Gerald T., 075902. 
Bassett, Gordon C., 085290. 
Baumeister, Harold J., 079553. 
Baun, Richard A., 085402. 
Bayruns, Paul C., 093023. 
Beasley, Benjamin B., 075494. 
Beaulieu, Gary P., 085875. 
Beaver, Joseph M., 094043. 
Beavers, Guy M., 089177. 
Beben, Joseph A., 075495. 
Beck, Frederick S., 078226. 
Beckwith, Robert E., 075496. 
Beckwith, Robert B., 075912. 
Beitz, Charles A., Jr., 075915. 
Bell, Raymond E., Jr., 075498. 
Bell, William E., 075917. 
Bennett, Ferrell R., 075919. 
Bennett, Lester E., 075499. 
Berg, George A., 075335. 
Bergson, Richard W., 075920. 
Berner, John J., 075921. 
Berry, William W., 088571. 
Bethke, Gerald H., 075927. 
Bezemek, Ludwig A., 096734. 
Biberstein, Billy J., 085126. 
Bickley, James B., 087476. 
Bieri, Leon D., 075501. 

Billey, John J., 087677. 
Binder, Fremont E., 085403. 
Bingham, Ellis D., 089030. 
Bird, Max R., 074077. 

Bishop, Donald E., 092161. 
Bishop, Joseph A., 075502. 
Bisping, Jack F., 075933. 
Bizzell, Word G., 077804. 
Blakeley, David C., 085482. 
Blaker, William J., 074082. 
Blanck, John E., 075504. 
Blank, James N., 081587. 
Blank, Lyle E., 096669. 
Blascak, Donald W., 094991. 
Bledsoe, Edward P., 087681. 
Bloomfleld, John E., 075506. 
Boiani, Peter J., 074085. 
Boivin, Arcade G., O75508. 
Bokovoy, Jon E., 075509. 

Boll, Albert F., 074902. 

Bolt, Richard R., 085907. 
Bomar, Hobby J., Jr., 078231. 
Bone, Aubra N., O75510. 
Bonilla-Acevedo, Tomas, 092241. 
Bonner, Benjamin J., 3d, 074088. 
Bonta, Stanley G., 075938. 
Booth, John P., 3d, 074642. 
Borer, Robert S., 091556. 
Borgstrom, Richard O., 075940. 
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Bostancic, James F., 088243. 
Boswell, Leonard LeR., 078572. 
Bourland, James M., 075942. 
Bowden, John J., 084953. 

Bowen, Cecil R., 094275. 

Bower, George L., 078234. 
Bowman, Donald C., 075512. 
Boyanowski, John G., 075945. 
Boyle, Ernest W., 075946. 

Boyle, James A., 096741. 

Braa, Emery W., 089184. 
Bradley, Robert E., 085920. 
Brann, Travis L., 094914. 
Brannen, Barney L., Jr., 093362. 
Breckheimer, Donald G., 085729. 
Breitenberg, Edward P., 075953. 
Brickhouse, Willie T., Jr., 075955. 
Briggs, Charles F., 085297. 
Briggs, Thomas J., 085299. 

Brill, James H., 094277. 

Brister, Delano R., 074646. 
Britt, Albert S., 3d, 075513. 
Brittain, Richard T., 075959. 
Britton, James H., 075514. 
Britton, John A., 074967. 

Brock, Jeffrey D., 075960. 


Brockway, Lawrence N., Jr., 087482. 


Bronson, Richard M., 085129. 
Broome, James R., 087691. 
Brown, Fred D., 074648. 
Brown, Lee D., 091315. 

Brown, Leonard T., 085935. 
Brown, Richard W., 075968. 
Brown, Robert M., 074649. 
Brown, Roy A., 074104. 

Brown, Terry W., 093028. 
Brudvig, Dale K., 075969. 
Bruner, Robert J., 081595. 
Bruskiewicz, Glenn L., 078248. 
Bryan, Richard L., 088597. 
Bryant, James W., 085404. 
Bryant, Thomas E., Jr., 085301. 
Bryant, William L., 093026. 
Bryden, John M., 094997. 
Brylla, Charles W., 074107. 
Buchan, Alan B., 075976. 
Buck, Champlin F., 3d, 075515. 
Buckner, David L., 083110. 
Buckner, Donald A., 075516. 
Budd, Alexander S., Jr., 089427. 
Buddo, James S., Jr., 075978. 
Bue, Paul A. J., 078251. 

Buel, Charles J., 083639. 
Burbery, John W., Jr., 083640. 
Burgdorf, Carl F., 2d, 075518. 
Burke, Francis J., Jr., 085132. 
Burke, Richard A., Jr., 075984. 
Burke, Sib H., 088598. 

Burke, William M., Jr., 075519. 
Burt, John C., 075520. 

Burton, Dawson L., 088601. 
Burton, Donald L., 085133. 
Bush, Emory W., 079560. 
Bushyhead, Edward R., 075992. 
Buswell, Arthur T., 092632. 


Buttermore, Charles W., 3d, 084706. 


Buxton, John L., 078253. 
Byers, Robert D., 093031. 
Bynam, Holland E., 075994. 
Byrd, Doxey, Jr., 075995. 
Caldwell, Richard G., 075521. 
Calhoun, Charles C., 085405. 
Calhoun, Creighton L., Jr., 095000. 
Calvert, George H., 077812. 
Camp, Dave E., 075999. 
Campbell, Charles B., 083643. 
Campbell, Donald A., O74118. 
Campbell, Joseph R., 074657. 
Campbell, Richard E., 076002. 
Campbell, William R., 093372. 
Campion, William W., 075523. 
Cann, Donald C., 074120. 
Cannefax, Robert W., 076003. 
Carmody, Robert W., O79564. 
Carrier, Billy C.. 976006. 
Carroll, William F., 075524. 
Carruth, George A., 088246. 
Carson, Martin B., 075525. 
Carter, Harold M., 075526. 
Carucci, Raymond A., O74969. 
Caruso, Michael L., 094195. 


Casey, Franklin J., 089895. 
Cass, Stanley D., 075527. 
Castelli, Joseph G., 074970. 
Castle, Edward R., Jr., O74971. 
Cawley, John H., Jr., 089188. 
Cei, Peter G., Jr., 074906. 
Cento, Dahl J., 085307. 
Chandler, Richard L., 074972. 
Chaney, Arlen L., O76010. 
Chaney, Bobby J., 077813. 
Chapman, Paul P., 076011. 
Charles, George H., Jr., 091566. 
Chase, Edward L., 075528. 
Chase, Gerald W., 075529. 
Chenoweth, Robert T., 085500. 
Chernault, James A., 075530. 
Chesley, Arthur P., 074128. 
Chittick, Peter J., 075531. 
Christensen, Eric M., 075532. 
Christenson, Willard M., 075533. 
Christy, Bobby G., 075534. 
Circeo, Louis J., Jr., 075535. 
Clark, Davis, 094058. 

Clark, Donald P., 088624. 
Clark, Gary L., 081601. 

Clark, Jon M., 088625. 

Clark, Joseph E., O76012. 
Clarke, Charles C., Jr., O78260. 
Clarke, Edward F., 077816. 
Clay, Clifford D., 076013. 
Cleaver, George A., Jr., O83644. 
Clelan, Joseph R., 089368. 
Cline, Donald H., 075537. 
Clites, James E., Jr., 079566. 
Clowe, John F., Jr., 074661. 
Coates, Charles H., Jr., 075538. 
Cochran, James O., 080220. 
Cockrell, William F., Jr., 081602. 
Codd, Nicholas J., Jr., 074129. 
Coffee, Edwin F., Jr., 074130. 
Coffman, Richard L., 074664. 
Cofoni, Peter J., 085308. 
Colket, Charles H., 085309. 
Collier, William T., 086002. 
Collings, J. Elmer, 094060. 
Collins, David G., O76019. 
Comeau, Robert F., 075539. 
Conklin, Willard D., O79567. 
Conley, James A., 077819. 
Conrad, Hawkins M., 075540. 
Conroy, Arthur T., Jr., 085510. 
Conroy, Robert E., 078265. 
Conway, James B., 094578. 
Cook, James H., 080221. 

Cook, John J., 089977. 

Coon, Robert L., 087495. 
Cooper, Albert C., 094579. 
Cooper, Charles H., 075541. 
Cooper, Jack B., 075542. 
Cooper, Robert A., 076029. 
Cooper, Robert T., 085142. 
Cooper, Willis M., 085143. 
Cordell, Ralph D., 076030. 
Correll, Ralph T., O74667. 
Cortez, James J., 075543. 
Cothran, Paul E., 075342. 
Cotter, Paul L., O76034. 
Coughlin, James L., 083647. 
Cover, John P., 074137. 

Cowles, Phillip R., 074977. 

Cox, Randall S., 074138. 

Cox, Sammy T., 094850. 


Craddock, Nicholas J., Jr., 076037. 


Crater, John F., 075544. 
Crawford, Jack F., 075344. 
Crider, Terence A., 095269. 
Crittenden, Robert N., 076042. 
Crofford, Clifford D., 076043. 
Croft, John A., 074142. 

Cross, Freeman G., Jr., 075545. 
Crowl, Gilbert W., 088036. 
Culbertson, Jerome B., 076046. 
Cullins, Robert B., 3d, 076047. 
Cummins, William, Jr., 078046. 
Cunniff, Roy A., 076048. 
Cunningham, Cleve, 094452. 
Cunningham, James G., 088639. 
Curran, Francis R., 085516. 
Curran, Jan D., 074670. 
Currier, Roger M., 4th, 075546. 
Custer, Philip E., 086036. 
Cutler, Edward J., 075547. 
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Cyr, Charles W., Jr., 087498. 
Dahl, John F., 076052. 

Daluga, Richard B., 075550. 
Damme, Richard J., 076056. 
Daugherty, John M. Jr., 094454. 
Davenport, Charlès L., 084522. 


Davenport, Theodore G., 076059. 


Davies, Peter G., 075345. 
Davies, William A., 075551. 
Davis, Harold M., Jr., 079570. 
Dawes, Robert C., 074980. 
Dawson, Jon C., 076062. 

Day, Herman E., Jr., 075553. 
DeGraw, Allen C., O85411. 
DeLany, Daniel J., 075554. 
DeSimone, Frank P., Jr., 075555. 
DeWitt, Calvin, 3d, 075556. 
Dean, Richard C., 075557. 
Dearden, Sheldon W., 076063. 
Deel, Arlin, 079571. 
DelVecchio, William P., 085412. 
Delandro, Donald J., 074942. 


Denmark, Sumner J., Jr., 074982. 


Dennison, Gary V., 077828. 
Deshler, Robert C., 076071. 
Devereaux, Raymond A., 084975. 
DiValentino, Leo E., 074164. 
Dick, William W., 3d, 076074. 
Dickson, Rodney, 094455. 
Dillon, Gregory P., 087731. 
Dilyard, Rex E., 083648. 

Dion, George J., 079572. 

Doar, James M., 0174675. 
Dodge, Rodney E., 076079. 
Dodson, John P., 075558. 
Doneski, Bernard J., 3d, 076081. 
Donker, Leo M., 085314. 
Dooling, Stephen V., 093390. 
Doolittle, Lloyd W., 085525. 
Dorough, Aaron G., 076082. 
Dorward, Neil L., 094070. 
Dougherty, James E., 076084. 
Dougherty, Maurice F., 074676. 
Dow, Richard A., 074169. 
Dowds, James B., 085413. 
Dross, Allen E., O89677. 

Dross, David D., 074173. 
Drudik, Robert L., 075559. 
Druit, Clifford A., 074678. 
Drummond, Louis A., 085414. 
DuBois, Donald A., 076088. 
Dubbelde, John B., 075560. 
Dubose, Perryman F., 074175. 
Dudzik, Joseph A., Jr., 091839. 
Duhon, Ben E., 085315. 
Duncan, Wayne M., 076093. 
Duncan, William A., Jr., 075562. 
Dunn, James E., 074177. 
Dunn, James W., 075563. 
Durbin, William B., 076096. 
Durr, Donald D., 085528. 
Dvorak, Philip J., 074178. 
Dwayer, William M., 078290. 
Dyer, Howard B., 085415. 

Dyke, Charles W., 085316. 
Dyson, Harold B., 075565. 

East, Kenneth E., 094291. 
Easterling, Ned H., Jr., 091364. 
Easterwood, John L., Jr., 075566. 
Easton, Donald G., 087506. 


Eastwood, Clifford A., Jr., O74180. 


Echevarria, William, 075567. 
Edgar, James S. V., O75568. 
Edwards, Emmet D., Jr., 081630. 
Edwards, Richard I., O75569. 
Elder, John F., 3d, O75570. 
Ellis, Gary L., 084981. 

Ellis, William R., 075571. 
Ely, Sumner R., 078283. 
Emery, Richard F., 075572. 
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Heriot, Richard M., 086250. 
Herndon, Joseph E., Jr., 085765. 
Hickey, George J., Jr., 085766. 
Hill, William D., 092202. 
Hudson, James F., 088748. 
Hull, Donald R., 686288. 
Inge, Bobby M., 084784. 
Jordan, France F., 081875. 
La Luzerne, Ronald J., 085784. 
Levy, Louis B., 088786. 
Liedtka, Frederick A., O88 789. 
Linder, William W., 094768. 
Lupien, Earle E., 085205. 
Maeder, Donald F., 081876. 
McGinnis, John W., O78684. 
McKain, Jerry L., O9 1641. 
Mealey, John J., Jr., 088444. 
Mills, Freddie J., 076430. 
Moran, Homer B., 086542. 
Muglia, Joseph R., 084234. 
Murphy, John W., 094774. 
Murray, Ernest C., 089566. 
Murrell, Dan S., 080348. 
Naylor, Donald L., O76460. 
Neitzel, Richard F., 080349. 
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Oswalt, Harris G., 075407. 

Otterstedt, Charles C., Junior, O86601. 

Pantalone, Julius D., 086605. 

Phillips, Finos J., 091353. 

Piercy, John P., 091354. 

Pitchford, Thomas L., 086647. 

Pitts, William P., 086649. 

Powell, Harold W., O88881. 

Pulcini, Dino J., 092116. 

Romero, Daniel J., 087600. 

Sande, Sigvart, 094958. 

Santori, Luis A., 076588. 

Seeley, Sam T., 078169. 

Shaw, Dale L., 086751. 

Snell, John T., 095395. 

Steinberg, Marshall C., 083846. 

Stevenson, Wilbert, 090425. 

Stowe, Charles L., 085107. 

Stubblefield, James B., Jr., 083562. 

Sutton, Mark R., 094653. 

Thornburg, Lamonte F., 092576. 

Timmens, James M., 091709. 

Turner, James G., 076708. 

Upham, Robert W., Jr., 088218. 

Van Nus, Frederick, 086889. 

Van Straten, James G., 088987. 

Van Wyck, Wiliam E., 089305. 

Villanueva, Teodoro, Jr., 088989. 

Vining, John F., 3d, 088515. 

Walls, Neal H., 089159. 

Wangemann, Robert T., 086909. 

Wilburn, James H., 089010. 

Wilson, Robert G., 090613. 

Wood, Malcolm H., Jr., 089015. 

To be captain, Army Nurse Corps 

Anderson, Helen G., N3005. 

Farrell, Joanne T., N2988. 

Garmon, Betty L., N3048. 

Gilbrech, Carmen E., N3105. 

Gregory, Barbara A., N2814. 

Hanson, Carol L., N2865. 

Jaskoski, Margaret L., N3021. 

Johnson, Hazel W., N2981. 

O'Rourke, Gwendolyn L., N2915. 

Sandness, Elizabeth A., N2954. 

Sullivan, Elenore F., N3013. 

Tauscher, Etta R., N3061. 

Yoder, Ann E., N2957. 

To be captain, Army Medical Specialist Corps 

Brown, Eloise A., J95. 

Dobbs, Eunice R., M10182. 

Fritsch, Ann D., M10190. 

Hyde, Patricia L., M10187. 

McDowell, Joyce, M10192. 

Pause, Barbara E., M10188. 

Thompson, Margaret B., M10191. 

Yeakel, Mary H., J92. 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3298: 


To be first lieutenant 


Adair, Robert B., 089657. 
Adams, Frank S., 089658. 
Adams, Glen T., 089659. 
Adams, Ralph E., Jr., 090035. 
Adams, Robert T., 091733. 
Adams, Wilsie H., Jr., 090638. 
Adderley, David L., 089662. 
Aikman, Larry P., O89664. 
Alban, John H., Jr., 090639. 
Aldridge, Jesse C., O89665. 
Alexander, Don R., 091545. 
Alexander, Joseph D., 089666. 
Alguire, Robert T., 089667. 
Allen, Alex L., 091737. 

Allen, Donald K., 090640. 

Allen, Lee, 090641. 

Amirault, Robert J., O89674. 
Ammerman, Robert H., Jr., 090642. 
Anchors, Donald A., 089676. 
Anderson, Powell R., O89680. 
Anderson, Robert A., 089681. 
Anderson, Warren H., 089682. 
Andrews, Raymond S., Jr., 090644. 
Andrews, William C., 089683. 
Appell, Michael N., 089684. 
Applegarth, Donald L., 089685. 
Arthur, Warren A., 089689. 


1963 
Ash, Hughes L., Jr., 090646, 
Ax, George R., 089694. 


Bailey, William N., Jr., 090647. 
Baker, Anthony D., 090648. 
Baker, Charles R., 090649. ` 


Bauer, David W., 090657. 
Baur, James F., 089702. 
Baxter, George J., 089703. 
Beaudin, Lawrence A., Jr., 089708. 
Beavers, Leslie E., 090658. 
Beck, William F., 090586. 
Belan, Charles G., 090659. 
Belanger, David P., 089713. 
Belisle, Philip R., 089716. 
Bellis, Edward A., 3d, 090680. 
Beltz, Ronald A., 090661. 
Bennett, James L., 089721. 
Bennett, Thomas R., 090662. 
Berstein, Joel E., 090663. 
Berry, John A., 3d, 090664. 
Berti, John R., O90665. 
Bertocci, David I., 089722. 
Bibb, Randolph T., Jr., 089726. 
Bidgood, Ferdinand C., 090666. 
Bierly, Robert N., Jr., 090667. 
Bingham, James W., 089730. 
Biondi, Richard M., 091759. 
Bireley, Judson L., O90668. 
Blackstone, Anthony H., 090669. 
Blake, Phillip L., 0908670. 
Blanton, John R., Jr., 090671, 
Blewett, John H., 089735. 
Blitch, William T., 090672. 
Bloch, Arthur LeR., 090673. 
Bochnowski, Frank J., 090675. 
Bogart, William V., 089738. 
Bohn, Joseph P., 089739. 
Bomersheim, Phil K., 089740. 
Bonifay, Issaac F., Jr., 090676. 
Booker, James A., Jr., O90677. 
Borg, Charles T., 

Boucher, Arthur G., 096739. 
Bowden, John T., Jr., 091166. 
Bowden, Kenneth 0. 089744. 
Bowers, Joseph M., Jr., O89 745. 
Bowersox, Wilbur G., 089747. 
Boyd, Richard K., Jr., 090678. 
Boyd, William L., 096740. 
Boyles, Harry W., Jr., 089750. 
Bradford, Larry N., 089752. 
Bradley, Robert N., 094166. 
Bradley, Willlam A., Jr., 096742. 
Brady, Edward J., 090679. 
Brand, Harold J., Jr., 089755. 
Bratz, Gordon T., 089756. 
Brennan, Ambrose W., 090680. 
Brett, William W., 089757. 
Brickey, William E., 089423. 
Brindley, Peter, O90681. 
Brisach, Eugene M., 090682. 
Britz, Ronald J., 092281. 
Brown, Charles C., Jr., 089761. 
Brown, James H., 089764. 
Brown, Jay S., 090683. 
Brownfield, Harold A., Jr., O90684. 
Brugh, Larry D., 089773. 
Brumblay, Robert H., 089774. 
Brux, Gary H., 089878. 

Bryant, Robert L., O89776. 
Buchanan, Frank B., 3d, 091777. 
Bullock, Thomas L., 090685. 
Bumgardner, William H., 089778. 
Bunten, Ralph T., Jr., 089779. 
Bunting, Bertram A., 090686. 
Burden, John R., O90687. 
Burnell, Robert W., O90688. 
Burns, Robert E., 090689. 
Burns, Timothy F., 089783. 
Bury, Robert H., O91781. 
Busch, John M., 090610. 
Butler, David H., 094998. 


Byrnes, David F., 090690. 
Cabaniss, William J., Jr., 091782, 
Cafky, James W., 089791. 
Caldwell, Joseph G., 090691. 
Caldwell, Ora O., 090692. 
Caldwell, Robert C., 089545. 
Caldwell, Robert W., 089707, 
Callahan, Joseph C., 089796. 
Calverase, Francis J., 090693. 
Calvin, Harry C., 090694. 
Campbell, Charles L., 091564. 
Campbell, Dan H., 090695. 
Campbell, Jack A., 089798. 
Campbell, Richard J., 090696. 
Canant, Raymond G., 090697. 
Cannon, Joe M., 090698. 
Caraballo, Julian T., 090699. 
Carey, Arthur T., 090700. 
Carlile, Donald E., 091178. 
Carlton, Terry M., O89801. 
Carmean, Clayton H., Jr., 090701, 
Carnaghi, Richard A., 090702. 
Carpenter, William S., Jr., 090703. 
Carr, John M., 089803. 

Carter, Kevin R., 090705. 
Carville, Louis A., 3d, O89806. 
Cary, John B., Jr., 089807. 
Cary, Martin W., Jr., 090706. 
Casey, John L., 090707. 
Castleman, Robert J., Jr., 090708. 
Cato, Richard W., 090709. 
Cavender, Jerry W., 091790. 
Celichowski, Richard J., 091184. 
Cerjan, Paul G., 090710. 
Chabot, Brion V., 090711. 
Chader, Gordon H., 089811. 
Chaffin, Harry J., 089812. 
Chamberlain, William F., Jr., 090712. 
Champ, Alan D., 090713. 
Chapman, Don C., 090715. 
Chapman, Gerald, Jr., 090716. 
Chappell, Phillip E., 090717. 
Chase, William C., Jr., 090718. 
Chitren, Vincent R., 090719. 
Choplick, James R., 089817. 
Clancy, Robert F., 090720. 
Clark, Claude L., 090721. 

Clark, Daniel R., 091190. 

Clark, Herbert N., 089821. 
Clark, Jack L., 089822. 

Clay, Wayne, 090722. 

Cleale, Conrad S., 089824. 
Cleaver, Donald E., 089825. 
Clement, Gregory O., Jr., 090723. 
Click, David L., 090441. 

Coffey, Lawrence R., Jr., 090724. 
Cole, Robert H., 089832. 

Cole, Theodore R., 089833. 
Collins, Charles D., 3d, 090725. 
Comfort, Gary L., 091193. 

Cook, Clyde L., Jr., 091194. 
Cooper, Milton E., Jr., 090727. 
Coose, Alonzo, Jr., 090728. 
Copeland, Clinso, Jr., 089842. 
Costa, Joseph, Jr., 089846. 
Costa, Louis P., O89847. 

Cote, Joseph R., 090729. 

Court, Reginald D., 089732. 
Covan, James E., 089850. 

Covell, Stilman D., Jr., 090730. 
Cox, Richard L., Jr., 090731. 
Creighton, William S., Jr., 089853. 
Cremer, Frank N., 090733. 
Cressall, William F., 089854. 
Croel, Philip M., 090734. 

Croll, Gerald F., 091201. 
Crosby, George T., 090735. 
Crossley, Ross W., 089859. 
Crowley, Edward M., 090736. 
Crum, Edward W., 090737. 
Crump, John C., 090738. 
Crutchfield, Ralph LeR., Jr., 089860. 
Cruz-Casado, Hector, 091202. 
Cullins, Ross H., 090739. 

Cully, William J., 089862. 

Culp, Richard B., 089864. 
Cummings, Edward H., 090244. 
Cummings, Patrick W., 091570. 
Cushman, James McR., 089677. 
Danforth, William W., 090740. 
Daniel, James P., 089855. 
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Daniel, Richard A., 090741. 
Danielsen, Theodore S., 090742, 
Darden, Harold W., Jr., 089872. 
Darling, Dean H., 090743. 
Darling, Merlin D., 090744. 
Dascanio, John L., 091803. 
Daum, Richard S., 090745. 
Davidson, Robert B., Jr., 090746. 
Davis, Joal LeR., 090747. 
Davis, Lynn E., 089879. 

Day, Richard J., 089882. 
Dawdy, William F., 090748. 
Deagle, Edwin A., Jr., 090752. 
Dean, Arthur J., Jr., 090753. 
Dearing, David P., 089883. 
Deaton, Jones T., Jr., O89885. 
DeBolt, Harold F., 091206. 
Decker, Roger B., 089886. 
Decko, Charles C., Jr., O90754. 
Del Favero, Robert V., 091573. 
DeLoach, Javan M., 089889. 
DelPonti, John D., 090749. 
Denton, John R., Jr., 090755. 
DePew, John C., 090750. 


Desgroseilliers, Ronald P., O90756. 


DeWitt, John L., 3d., 090751. 
Dice, Denis C., 090757. 

Dice, Jack W., 090758. 

Diebold, Jerome A., 089406. 
Dieker, Lawrence L., 091577. 
Dinsmore, Paul F., Jr., 091810. 
Dlugopolski, Donald J., 089465. 
Donahue, Daniel J., 090759. 
Donahue, Thomas J., 090760. 
Donaldson, Benjamin L., 089899. 
Dorf, Daniel J., 089900. 
Dorsey, Ira, 090761. 

Dougalas, James A., 090762. 
Downey, John T., 090763. 
Doyle, William J., 089903. 
Drake, Earle A., 089904. 
Drake, Edmond H., 090764. 
Dreibelbis, Harold N., Jr., 090765. 
Drewfs, Henry F., Jr., 090766. 
Drisko, Richard W., 091579. 
Driver, Lewis F., 3d., 089906. 
Drollinger, William o. 090767. 
Drumheller, Ronald E., 089907. 
Dubov, Bruce J., 095011. 
Duncan, Wallace H., 090769. 
Dunham, Rockwood S., 089913. 
Dunlap, Albert J., 090770. 
DuPont, Arnold R., 090768. 
Durham, John W., 090771. 
Duryea, Lyman C., Jr., 090772. 
Dwyre, Charles M.. 090773. 
Dyer, Robert E., 089917. 
Dynes, John H., 089918. 
Eckert, Robert D., 090774. 
Eckmann, Michael R., 090775. 
Edelstein, Rand, O90776. 
Edgette, Charles W., 089921. 
Edwards, Robert H., 089923. 
Elder, Cecil W., 091220. 

Elder, Jack E., 090777. 

Ellis, David E., 089928. 
Endicott, James A., Jr., O89678. 
Endy, Clarence E., Jr., O90778. 
Epley, Gerald G., Jr., 090779. 
Erickson, William C., 089932. 
Estes, Robert F., Jr., 090780. 
Eubanks, Earl W., Jr., 090781. 
Eubanks, Herman T., Jr., 090782. 
Evans, Benjamin F., 3d., 090783. 
Everbach, Otto G., 090784. 
Eynon, Thomas F., 3d, 090785. 
Faery, Henry F., Jr., 090786. 
Fairchild, James B., 090787. 


Fairweather, Robert S., Jr., 090788. 


Fanning, John J., 3d, 091227. 
Fanning, John P., 090789. 
Farrell, Francis W., Jr., 090790. 
Fasching, George H., 090286. 
Fay, William P., 090791. 
Fecht, Jack A., 089937. 
Federico, Robert J., O89938. 
Fedynak, Raymond E., 089939. 
Fegan, Charles B., 090792. 
Felber, Joseph G., Jr., 090793. 
Fenton, Roland D., 090794. 
Ferguson, George A., Jr., 089942. 


7795 


7796 


Ferguson, Jack H., 090795. 
Ferguson, Michael L., 090796. 
Fero, James P., 090797. 
Ferrence, Paul F., 089944. 
Field, Michael F., 090798. 
Fields, Harold T., Jr., 091583. 
Fields, James C., 089945. 

Fiero, Robert S., 091231. 
Finley, George A., Jr., 090799. 
Finn, Frank D., 090800. 
Fioravanti, Domenic A., 089820. 
Flaenery, Eugene P., 090801. 
Flanagan, Thomas P., Jr., 089948. 
Flint, Walker H., 090802. 
Florence, William E., 090803. 
Floyd, Howard J., 089952. 
Flynn, Dennis J., 091824. 
Forbus, Jere K., 090804. 
Forster, Franz J., 089958. 
Fortier, Joseph E., 3d., 090805. 
Fourson, George R., Jr., 091586. 
Fowler, Donald E., 089961. 

Fox, Nathaniel S., 090806. 
Foye, Robert, Jr., 090807. 
Francis, Robert G., 089963. 
Frank, John J., 091827. 


Frankenberger, Charles E., Jr., 089965. 


Frasche, Louis D. F., 089967. 
Fraser, Howard D., 089968. 
Freitag, William W., 089969. 
French, William C., 089970. 
Frigard, C., 089972. 
Fritts, Courtney R., 091235. 
Fritts, William D., 095322. 
Fritz, James E., 091236. 

Frost, Dean R., 092655. 

Furey, Bartley W., 090808. 
Fyfe, John C., 090809. 
Gabrysiak, Walter J., 091238. 
Gagliano, Ross A., 090810. 
Gallo, Charles L., 090811. 
Gannett, Robert W., 091239. 
Garcia, Jose, 091240. 

Garcia, Miguel A., 091241. 
Garner, George K., 090812. 
Garrity, John J., Jr., 090813. 
Garton, Edward R., Jr., O90814. 
Garvey, James G., 090815. 
Gates, Richard H., 090816. 
Geehr, Richard S., 089981. 
Geiger, John F., 090817. 
Geisinger, John L., 091243. 
German, Abraham L., Jr., 090818. 
Germann, Anthony C., 091151. 
Getgood, John H., 090819. 
Giacoppe, George N., 090820. 
Gianelloni, Sabin J., 3d, 089984. 
Gibbs, Homer J., 091590. 
Gibbs, John J., 089986. 

Gibbs, John S., 090821. 

Gick, George P., 089987. 

Giese, Arthur M., 090822. 
Gigicos, Chris G., 090823. 
Gililland, Jerrold L., 089988. 
Gill, Terrance M., 090824. 
Gillespie, Richard H., 090825. 
Gillespie, Wayne G., 090826. 
Gilmartin, Michael W., 090827. 
Glaser, Kenneth R., 089990. 
Gledhill, David W., 089734. 
Godwin, James S., 090828. 
Good, Walter R., 090829. 
Goodman, Michael L., 091843. 
Goto, Arthur K., 089996. 
Graham, Leonard T., 089976. 
Grande, Vincent G., Jr., 090830. 
Grattan, Brian T., 089998. 
Gratzer, Bernard W., 3d, 089999. 


Greene, Richard McD., 090832, 
Greenhaw, Thomas W., 091851. 
Greif, William J., 090006. 
Grier, Edward G., Jr., 092060. 
Griffis, Fletcher H., Jr., 090833. 
Griffith, Eugene D., Jr., 090834. 
Griffith, Fenton H., 090835. 
Griggs, Joe H., 091258. 

Guest, James A., 090012. 
Guggenheimer, Max, Jr., 090015. 
Guindon, Richard G., 090017. 
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Gulla, John F., 090836. 
Gunter, William J., 091593. 
Hackett, Robert T. G., 090837. 
Hagan, Carig A., 090838. 
Hagen, Lars B., Jr., 090019. 
Hall, Frederic B., 3d, 090839. 
Halley, Fred N., 090840. 
Hallihan, James J., Jr., 090022. 
Halsall, Ronald W., 090841. 
Hamilton, George A., 090023. 
Hanne, William G., 090843. 
Hapeman, Elmer R., 090844. 
Harcke, Howard T., Jr., 090845. 
Hardenburg, William J., 090846. 
Harder, Frederick R., 090027. 
Hardin, Alva V., Jr., 090028. 
Hardy, Albert S., 3d, 090029. 
Harmon, William E., 090031. 
Harnagel, William R., 090847. 
Harris, Martin J., Jr., 090467. 
Harrison, Kent E., 090037. 
Hart, Edward D., 090040. 
Hasenei, Gordon J., 091598. 
Hastings, Walter D., Jr., 090848. 
Hatcher, Michael J., 090849. 
Haycraft, Thomas J., 090850. 
Hays, Loyd J., 091264. 

Healy, Richard W., Jr., 090851. 
Hebert, John M., 091865. 
Heckman, George M., 090852. 
Helbock, Richard W., 090853. 
Henderson, Arthur L., 090053. 
Hendrickson, Christopher P., 090055. 
Henigsman, David N., 090056. 
Henry, Charles W., 090057. 
Henry, George E., Jr., 090058. 
Henry, Larry F. 094465. 
Herman, Dean Ai Jr., 090854. 
Hernaiz, Alfonso M., 

Herrick, Curtis J., Jr., 090064. 
Herrling, John P., 090065. 
Herrmann, Gerala E., 090066, 
Hervert, Richard J., 090855. 
Herzig, Charles W., 090067. 
Hesford, John P., 090856. 
Hickey, John F., 090275. 
Hickman, Stanford W., 090857. 
Hidalgo, Manuel A., Jr., 090858. 
Hill, Kenneth R., 090859. 
Hindman, John E., 094934. 
Hinds, Jim E., 090098. 

Hittner, Anthony L., 091271. 
Hixson, John A., 090860. 
Hoaas, John G., 090861. 

Hodel, Gerhardt W., 091272. 
Hodge, David L., 090862. 
Hoffman, Robert E., O90074. 
Hogan, Donal D., 090076. 
Hogarth, John D., 090863. 
Hohman, Roger D., 090077. 
Holland, James C., 090081. 
Holland, Patrick J., 090864. 
Holleman, Richard J., 090865. 
Holmes, Allen E., O90086. 
Holmes, Simon H., 090088. 
Honda, Harry T., 090090. 
Hooverson, Richard L., 091276. 
Hoppe, Howard J., 091345. 
Hopper, James A., 090866. 
Horton, Leland H., 090093. 
Hourihan, William J., Jr., 090867. 
House, John C., 090868. 
Householder, James C., 090869. 
Houston, Darrell G., 090870. 
Howell, Eugene A., 090871. 
Hubard, John B., 090872. 
Hubbard, Donald A., 090873. 
Hubbard, Johnny R., 090874. 
Huber, Thomas H., 090875. 
Huffine, Melvin T., 090590. 
Hug, Jack P., 090876. 

Hughes, Patrick R., 092663. 
Humes, Jack T., 090877. 
Humphrey, Theodore R., 091877. 
Humphreys, James E., Jr., 090878. 
Hunter, Robert L., 090107. 
Hutcheson, John D., 091280. 
Hutchison, Joseph W., 090879. 
Hynd, John W., 090880. 
Ichiyama, Ronald S., 090110. 
Isham, George F., 091411. 


Jackson, Charles H., Sr., 090113. 
Jacques, Joseph N., Jr., 090116. 
Jaeckel, Richard A., 090881. 
Janszen, James H., 090882. 
Jarrett, Jay H., 090122. 

Jarvis, Charles W., 090123. 
Jascewsky, Joseph A., Jr., 090883. 
Jenrette, Albert W., 091612. 
Jensen, Marvin R., 089940. 
Jeszenszky, John F., 091225. 
Jezior, Michael A., 090884. 
Jhung, Grafton, 090885. 
Jilbert, Gerald R., 090886. 
Johnson, Alan E., 090887. 
Johnson, Anthony, 089989. 
Johnson, Frederick A., 090888. 
Johnson, James B., 091287. 
Johnson, James H., Jr., 090889, 
Johnson, Robert C., 090890. 
Johnson, Robert N., 090891. 
Johnson, Thomas M., 090129. 
Johnson, Thomas W., 091289. 
Johnson, William LeR., 090892. 
Johnston, Frederick E., 3d, 091890. 
Johnston, Joseph W., II, 089688. 
Jones, Arland A., 090131. 
Jones, Homer W., Jr., 090893. 
Jordan, Paul G., Jr., 090135. 
Jordan, William J., 090136. 
Joyce, Larry E., 089871. 
Judson, Arthur E., 090894. 
Kaiser, George F., 090895. 
Kaiser, Harold F., Jr., 090139. 
Kane, George R., 090140. 

Kane, James R., 090896. 

Kane, John J., 091291. 

Kane, John P., 090897. 

Kane, John R., 091292. 
Kanemori, Claude H., 091293. 
Karaman, James W., 090142. 
Keane, John K., Jr., 090899. 
Keating, Albert C., 090900. 
Keene, Jack R., 091295. 

Kelley, Samuel P., Jr., 090901. 
Kelly, Robert R., 090148. 

Kelly, William F., 095345. 
Kiernan, Thomas J., 091296. 
Killingstad, Karl P., 089526. 


Kinkade, David R., 095753. 
Kirchner, Kenneth R., 090904, 
Klein, Robert E., 090905. 
Kleinstiver, Lloyd W., 091298, 
Kling, Larry V., 090906. 

Klosek, James W., 090907. 
Klosen, Douglas F., 090158. 
Kniskern, Bruce E., 090160. 
Kobayashi, Norman T., 090162. 
Kobza, Gene R., 091299. 
Koehler, Douglas T., 090127. 
Kolodziejski, Anthony J., Jr., 090166. 
Kopecky, Robert J., 090168. 
Kopp, Thomas E., 090909. 
Kouns, Darryle L., 090910. 
Krahe, Francis X., 090171. 
Krape, Darryl S., 090911. 
Kuhn, Wayne B., 090173. 
Kuklinski, Norman J., 090912. 
Kulish, Jon N., 090174. 
Kuypers, Thomas O., 091306. 
Kwasny, Philip M., 090334. 
Labat, Roger J., 091307. 
LaBlonde, George T., Jr., 090177. 
Lacey, William G., 091308. 
Ladehoff, Harold L., 090913. 
LaForgia, Salvatore F., 095057. 
Lagasse, Peter F., O90914. 

Laird, William R., 090180. 
Lambert, Joseph R., 090181. 
Lang, William A., 091310. 
Langseth, Leslie G., 090916. 
Laurence, Edward J., 090917. 
Lawson, Edward K., 3d., 090189. 
Leamy, Charles D., 091626. 
Learned, Samuel M., Jr., 090190. 
Lee, Gene H., 090192. 

Lee, Henry, 090919. 

Lee, Stanley M., 090193. 
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Leech, Robert L., 090920. 
Leedy, Eugene B., 091312. 
LeFebvre, John A., 090918. 

Le Gath, Joseph S., 091313. 
Lehrer, Glenn H., 090921. 
Lemmer, John F., 096431, 
Lenti, John M., 090922. 
Leonard, Charles F., 3d., 090195. 
Leonard, James E., 091442. 
Lerch, Irving A., 090923. 
Letonoff, Victor T., 090924. 
Leuty, Ray S., 090197. 

Lewis, Jerome X., 2d., 090925. 
Lewis, Sterling M., Jr., 091443. 
Lincoln, James B., 090926. 
Linebaugh, John M., 090202. 
Linton, James E., 090203. 
Littlewood, Arthur R., 3d., 090204. 
Livingston, Gordon S., 090927, 
Logsdon, Lawrence J., 091631. 
Lohr, Richard A., 090207. 
Loomis, Leonard J., 091446. 
Lopez-Sanchez, Andres, 091318. 
Loscuito, Ned N., Jr., 090928. 
Lott, George B., Jr., 090212. 
Lotz, Reinhard M., 090213. 
Loundenslager, Max J., 090214. 
Lovsnes, Neal W., Jr., 090216, 
Lowrey, Mark P., 090929. 

Lowry, Mark, 2d, 090931. 

Lucas, Joseph C., 090932. 
Ludovici, Kenneth R., 090933. 
Lusky, Harold H., 090934. 
Luster, Ira T., Jr., 090220. 
Luton, Charles G., 090935. 
Lynch, David F., 090223. 
Lynch, Michael J., 091632. 
Lynn, Frederick J., 090936. 
MacAulay, David J., 090937. 
Macinko, James A., 090227. 
Mackin, John P., Jr., 091320. 
MacLachlan, Peter, 090938. 
Maddox, Edward R., Jr., 090229. 
Madison, Richard J., 090245. 
Maginnis, Thomas P., 090939. 
Maguire, Michael E., 091450. 
Maksimowski, Ferdinand, Jr., 090232. 
Mallardi, Robert N., 091451. 
Maloney, William H., 090940. 
Mandelbaum, Charles R., 090941. 
Mandry, Paul W., 090942. 
Manley, Edward J., Jr., 090234. 
Marcinkowski, Robert D., 090943. 
Marcy, Spencer D., 090944. 
Marks, Samuel L., 091452, 
Marmon, Herman S., 090945. 


Martin, John A., 090946. 
Martin, Stanley J., 090239. 
Martin, Williams S., 090947. 
Martone, Patrick N., 090240. 
Martz, John R., 090948. 

Mason, John T., 3d, 090242. 
Mason, Leslie P., Jr., 090949. 
Maurer, Raymond W., 091453. 
Mawhorter, T. J., Jr., 089881. 
Mayo, John O., Jr., 090248. 
McCahan, Alan R., 090253. 
McCarthy, Daniel J., 090256. 
McCollum, James K., 090950. 
McCormick, James P., 091638. 
McCormick, Michael H., 090262. 
McElroy, George J., 090951. 
McFaul, William N., 3d, 090952. 
McGance, Philip V., 090953. 
McGeary, Martin N., Jr., 090271. 
McGough, James B., Jr., 090272. 
McGushin, Edward F., 090274. 
McInerney, Richard N., 090954, 
McKee, Michael R., 090276. 
McKinney, John J., 090955. 
McLaughlin, Eugene J., 090956. 
McManus, George H., 090957. 
McNamara, William T., 090958. 
McPherson, Thomas H., 091456. 
McQuillen, George P., 090959. 
McWain, James T., 090282. 
Meany, George E., 091644. 
Mease, Jennings H., 090960. 


Medenbach, Philip C., 090287. 
Melcher, John F., Jr., 090288, 
Menzner, Robert J., 090962. 
Mercado, Robert K., 090963. 
Meriaux, Richard D., 090293. 
Merlick, Carroll W., 090294. 
Merrill, Sherburn W., Jr., 091933. 
Meyers, Robert W., Jr., 090298. 
Michels, Raymond D., 090299. 
Mierau, Michael D., 090964. 
Miles, John L., Jr., 090301. 
Miles, Paul L., Jr., 090965. 
Miller, Bill E., 091459. 

Miller, Carl D., 090966. 

Miller, Dyson R. C., 090967. 
Miller, George P., 090303. 
Miller, Gerald C., 090304. 
Miller, John Z., Jr., 090968. 
Miller, Richard S., 090305. 
Mills, Robert H., 090969. 
Minick, John M., 090307. 
Miser, Robert S., Jr., 090970. 
Misura, John P., 090971. 
Mitchell, Edwin A., 091461. 
Mitchell, Stuart G., 091462. 
Mitchell, Tilden A., 3d, 091463. 
Mollohan, Keith C., 090308. 
Molskow, Thomas S., 090309. 
Montgomery, John P., 090311. 
Montgomery, Robert E., Jr., 090972. 
Mooney, Michael J., 090973. 
Moore, Frederick T., 3d, 090312. 
Moore, Thomas P., Jr., 090313. 
Morabit, Joseph L., 091466. 
Morgan, Charles H., 091334. 
Morgan, Douglas S., 090974. 
Morgan, Kearney H., Jr., 090315. 
Morin, Reynold, 090975. 
Morse, Thomas McN., 090318. 
Morrison, Robert G., 090976. 
Morton, John A., 090319. 
Mosbrooker, Michael L., 091467. 
Mostek, Donald S., 091336. 
Mowery, Hartman B., Jr., 090977. 
Muck, Jack LeR., 091951. 
Muehlberger, Albert A., 090321. 
Mulholland, Róbert B., Jr., 090322. 
Munson, Don B., 090328. 
Murphy, Robert C., 091468. 
Murphy, William F., 090978. 
Murray, Marvin R., Jr., 091469. 
Murrill, Fredrik H., 090329. 
Myers, Robert M., 090979. 
Myers, Willlam N., Jr., 090980. 
Naatjes, Clarence S., 090331. 
Nadeau, Joseph E., 090332. 
Naftzinger, Joseph E., 090981. 
Napier, Brian T., 090333. 
Neely, Charles R., 090982. 
NeeSmith, Delmus M., 090337. 
Nehammer, Karl F., 090339. 
Nelson, Charles R., 090983. 
Nelson, George W., Jr., 091654. 
Nelson, Landy T., 091655. 
Nevins, Bruce S., 090984. 
Newman, John R., 090341. 
Nichols, John W., 091341. 
Noble, George P., 3d, 090345. 
Nobles, Charles S., 090986. 
Noel, Thomas E., 3d, 090987. 
Nolan, Howard J., 090346. 
Norman, William L., 095369. 
Norton, Dale F., 090347. 
O'Brey, Earman D., 091478. 
O'Brien, Joel T., 090349. 
O'Brien, Richard J., 090350. 
O'Brien, Thomas F., 3d, 090351. 
O'Connell, James T., Jr., 090988. 
O'Connor, Roy J., Jr., 090989. 
Oerding, James B., 090993, 
O'Keefe, Joseph D., 090990. 
O'Leary, Daniel L., 090991. 
Oliver, John H., 091482. 
O'Malley, Thomas K., 090992. 
Orr, Danford M., 090994. 
Oswandel, Robert E., 090995. 
Otstott, Charles P., 090996. 
Overholser, William H., 091968. 
Owens, Bobby L., 090997. 
Paaso, Thomas H., 091969. 
Pachosa, Matthew H., 090361. 
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Painter, Donald E., 090362. 
Painter, William L., Jr., 090363, 
Palm, Larry B., 090365. 
Parent, Joseph W., 091348. 
Parker, Eliot V., Jr., 090999, 
Parker, Frank W., 090367. 
Parker, Henry B., 090368. 
Parker, Neal G., 091000. 
Partlow, Frank A., Jr., 091001, 
Patch, Robert W., 094631. 
Patterson, Robert G., 091002. 
Paulsen, Hans W., 090372. 
Pearce, David L., 090376. 

Pearl, James H., 2d, 091003. 
Pellicci, Jack A., 091004, 

Pepe, Michael J., 090379. 
Perham, Whitman C., 2d, 090380. 
Perkins, Randall A., Jr., 091005. 
Peterson, Levi A., 090383. 
Petter, David T., 091975. 
Pitcher, Thomas B., 090387. 
Pitts, Larry W., 091007. 
Plummer, Frederick B., Jr., 091009. 
Plummer, Michael T., 091010. 
Pope, Fred R., 090390. 

Post, Elwyn D., Jr., 091011. 
Powers, James A., 091012. 
Powers, Sidney H., 090392. 
Prall, Eric L., 090393. 

Presley, John R., 091014. 
Prosser, Donald W., 091015. 
Pyle, Richard G., 090399. 
Queeney, Richard K., 091016. 
Quinlan, John G., 091487. 
Radike, David N., 090401. 
Rains, Franklin D., 090404. 
Ramos, James R., 091017. 
Ramsey, Edward L., 3d, 090405. 
Rapp, Charles G., 090406. 
Rappaport, Arthur N., 090408. 
Rau, Raymond R., 091491. 
Raymond, Charles W., 3d, 090410. 
Raymond, William M., 091018. 
Reber, John L., 091019. 
Redemann, David H., 091493. 
Reece, Frank S., 090413. 

Reed, Henry McD., 2d, 090415. 
Ready, Clyde M., 090416. 
Reese, Eugene P., Jr., 091020. 
Reese, Robert W., 090417. 
Reichard, Birge D., Jr., 090419. 
Reid, John C., 091021. 

Reiff, Jonathan D., 090420. 
Remus, Ernest A., 091022. 
Reynolds, Harry L., 091987. 
Rice, Frederick C., 091023. 
Rich, Terrence LaV., 091024. 
Richards, David J., 091500. 
Richeson, Alfred K., 091025. 
Rider, Frank W., 091990. 
Riley, Paul K., 090427. 

Ritchie, William L., 2d, 091026. 
Rivell, Gerard J., 091027. 
Robbins, Chandler P., 3d, 091028. 
Roberts, Paul A., 091029. 
Robertson, Edward H., Jr., 090429. 
Robinson, Tom A., 091039. 
Robocker, William W., 091031. 
Rollins, Melvin W., Jr., 091032, 
Rose, Louis, 090433. 

Rose, Richard G., 090434. 
Ross, Kenneth L., 090438. 
Rossman, Jack, 097029. 

Roth, Howard W., Jr., 091503. 
Rouse, Richard F., 091677. 
Rowe, James N., 091033. 
Rucker, Richmond W., 091995. 
Rudesill, Robert S., 091034. 
Ruedel, William P., 091035. 
Rumbaugh, Max E., Jr., 091036. 
Ruppert, James D., 091037. 
Rux, William A., 2d, 091038. 
Ryan, Joseph E., 090448. 
Ryan, Michael F., 090449. 
Ryan, Michael T., 091039. 
Ryan, Roger McK., 091040. 
Saalfrank, David C., 091375. 
Safford, Donald B., 090451. 
Sartoris, William W., 091042. 
Saum, Clyde F., 090453. 

Savio, Paul J., 091043. 
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Scanlon, Shaun J., 091680. 
Schaaf, James C., Jr., 090455. 


Schmidt, Leroy A., 091047. 
Schmidtman, Michael C., 090460. 
Schmitt, Charles T., 091048. 
Schofield, Richard T., Jr., 091050. 
Schrankel, Charles R., 091051. 
Schreiber, John H., Jr., 090466. 
Schroeder, Fredrick U., 091052. 
Schuler, David B., 090468. 
Schumann, Lawrence J., 090471. 


Schweickert, Wiliam J., Jr., 090476. 


Schwoob, James F., 091053. 
Scott, Stephen H., 091054. 
Scudder, William I., 091055. 
Seagren, Eric H., 090477. 
Searles, Jonathan W., 091056. 
Seaward, Richard S., 091057. 
Seely, John B., 091058. 

Sexton, William T., Jr., 091059. 
Seymour, Roger G., 091060. 
Shepherd, Billy J., 090481. 
Sheppeck, Michael L., Jr., 091062. 
Shevlin, George L., Jr., 090482, 
Shimek, Daniel W., 091064. 
Shost, Alan T., 091065. 

Shuey, Richard P., 091066. 
Shumway, Richard S., 090484. 
Sills, Edward G., 090485. 
Simmons, Denis L., 090487. 
Simpson, Andrew R., 090488. 
Simpson, William C., 090489. 
Skinner, William J., 091067. 
Slattery, Stephen McL., 090493. 
Slovacek, Anthony S., 090494. 
Smilikis, Peter J., 090496. 
Smith, Daniel A., 091068. 
Smith, Donald E., 091511. 
Smith, Harold B., 091069. 
Smith, Irving B., 090498. 
Snyder, Stephen J., 091385. 
Sorensen, Ralph L., 091386. 
Spain, William H., Jr., 090508. 
Spangler, Robert LaV., 091387. 
Spigarelli, Raymond F., 090511. 
Spigelmire, Michael F., 090512. 
Spin, William A., 090513. 
Spivy, Berton E., 3d, 091070. 
Sprengeler, Ronald J., 091517. 
Sprinsky, William H., 091518. 
Squire, Joseph W., 091071. 
Stacy, Tommy J., 091691. 
Stanfill, James H., 097042. 
Stanley, George R., Jr., 091072. 
Starling, James D., 091073. 
Stauber, Jerome E., 091519. 
Steele, John S., 091074. 
Stehling, Joseph M., Jr., 091075. 
Stem, David H., 091076. 
Stephens, William J., 091695. 
Stilwell, Joseph W., 3d, 091077. 
Stockman, William L., 3d, 090522. 
Stovall, Rayburn C., 090524. 
Straetz, Donald F., 091078. 
Strasbourger, Edward, 091079. 
Strother, William M., Jr., 090526. 
Strzelecki, Leonard S., 090528. 
Stulga, Charles A., 091396. 
Sturgeon, Charles E., 091080. 
Sugdinis, Joel E., 091081. 
Sugg, Barney A., 090531. 
Sullivan, Anthony D., 090532. 
Sullivan, James A., Jr., 090533. 
Summers, Don A., 091082. 
Sutton, Adolph, Jr., 091083. 
Sutton, David J., 091398. 


Swedberg, C., 090535. 
Symonds, Paul S., 091086. 
Taggart, Homer G., 090537. 
Tamplin, William F., Jr., 091087. 
Tancreti, Roger J., Jr., 090539. 
Taylor, Hurl R., Jr., 090543. 
Taylor, John N., 091088. 

Taylor, Thomas H., 091089. 

Ten, Brook, James J., 091090. 
Terry, Frederick G., Jr., 091091. 


Thacker, James F., 090544. 
Thompson, Francis J., 091092. 
Thompson, Olin R., Jr., 091093. 
Thorne, Tommy L., 090548, 
Thornton, William F., 090549. 
Throckmorton, Thomas B., 091094. 
Tichenor, James R., 3d, 091095. 
Tillman, Clifford R., 090552. 
Timmerman, Benjamin R., 091528. 
Titmas, James A., 091404, 
Titus, Charles M., 091096. 
Totten, Robert G., 091097. 
Tousey, Walter C., 091098. 
Tozer, William S., 091099. 
Trauner, Ronald F., 091100. 
Trautmann, Eugene O., 090557. 
Trickett, Frederick R., 091101. 
Tripician, Philip A., 091102, 
Tripp, Robert H., 091103. 
Trodella, Robert A., 091104, 
Trunk, dePaul R., 090560. 
Tuxill, Richard W., 090563. 
Tyre, David H., 090564. 

Tyson, Richard L., 090565. 
Valente, Thomas E., Jr., 091106. 
Valliant, Charles M.,091107. 
Vanderslice, Gary E., 091529. 
Van Riper, Thomas P., 091105. 
Varnon, Jerry R., 092266. 
Vaughan, Herbert E., 090571. 
Veal, William T., Jr., 091108. 
Vencill, William A., 091109. 
Vermilyea, Carl P., 090572. 
Vickers, Anthony M., 090573. 
Waddell, Ralph L., 090576. 
Wade, Milledge E., Jr., 091110. 
Wagner, Richard W., 090577. 
Walczak, Edward J., O91111. 
Waldhour, Louis G., 090578. 
Waldrop, Stephen P., 091112. 
Waldrop, William R., 090579. 
Walker, Clifford C., 091410. 
Walker, Philip A., Jr., 091113. 
Waller, Bobbie J., 090583. 
Walter, Richard E., O91114. 
Waters, Russell A., 091115. 
Watkins, Charlie C., 091116, 
Watson, Henry C., 3d, 091117. 
Watts, Pitt M., 3d, 090587. 
Webb, Gerald E., 090589. 
Wecker, David D., 091530. 
Weiler, John E., Jr., 091118. 
Weinhold, Robert W., 091532. 
Welch, Michael N., 090594. 
Wentworth, David B., 091119. 
Whaples, Gene C., 090598. 
Wharton, Gerald M., 096569. 
Wheeler, Mason W., 091535. 
White, Harry N., 091120. 
White, James McR., 091121. 
Whitehead, Floyd D., 091122. 
Whitmore, Thomas N., 091123. 
Wienser, Neil R., 089642. 

Wild, Allen R., 095636. 
Wildenthaler, Leo E., 091536. 
Wiley, Joseph P., 091124. 
Wiley, Noble J., 3d, 091125. 
Wilhelm, Robert S., 091422. 
Wilkes, John S., 3d, 091126. 
Wilkie, David G., 091127. 
Willauer, John H., 091128. 
Williams, Charles E., 090609. 
Williams, Larry M., 091129. 
Williams, Lonnie B., Jr., 091424. 
Willoughby, William H., Jr., 091130. 
Wilson, Cyrus C., 092038. 
Wilson, Daniel H., 091132. 
Wilson, Gene R., 091133. 
Wilson, James R., Jr., 091537. 
Wilson, John H., 091426. 
Wilson, Walter K., 3d, 091134. 
Winchester, Wayne, 092047. 
Windsor, Humphrey F., 091135. 
Winston, Lawrence J., O90617. 
Winters, Gerald F., 091136. 
Wisby, James M., 090619. 
Witcher, Robert A., 091539. 
Witherspoon, Jerry W., 091137. 
Witschard, Walter A., 092049. 
Wolfarth, William M., Jr., 093345. 
Wolff, James W., 091429. 
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Wollmering, Lawrence E., 091430, 

Wood, Anthony B., 091138. 

Wood, Charles H., Jr., 091139, 

Wood, John W., Jr., 091140. 

Woodbeck, Charles A., 091542. 

Wrockloff, George E., 3d, 091141, 

Yamaguchi, Phillip T., 090628. 

Yeager, William E., 091142. 

Yeagley, John P., 091143. 

York, James J., 091144. 

To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 

Barnes, Perry A., O96666. 

Shannon, Sam Jr., 097258. 

The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army by transfer in the 
grade specified, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 
3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 

To be first lieutenant 

Taylor, Horace G. (MSC), 090542, 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 

To be captains 

Clark, Richard W., Jr., 04010936. 

Grasbner, Siegfried L., 02284992. 

Heller, John M., 04074392. 

Keller, William K., 04040532. 

McKnight, Robert W., 04074412. 

Tambling, Robert P., 04027748. 

Temperley, Nicholas R., 04074430. 

Webster, William L., 04074435. 

To be first lieutenants 

DelRosso, Louis J.,02309918. 

Dierickx, James E., 05208511. 

Hall, John F., 05404372. 

Massabni, Fadlo M., 05200338. 

Schimming, James L., 05403609. 

Stewart, James T., 05200267. 

Williams, Richard L., 05301722. 

To be second lieutenants 

Anderson, Charles, Jr., 05410791. 

Brooks, William A., Jr., ER14679757. 

Click, Ira N., 05411935. 

Henry, Patrick J., 095209115. 

Mathews, Kenneth J., 05007273. 

Sewell, Gerald L., 05412141. 

Volta, Donald H., 05707373. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 
3287, 3288, 3289, 3290, 3291, 3292, 3293 and 
3294: 


To be major, Medical Corps 

Frankel, Alan L., 01745897. 
To be major, Medical Service Corps 
Archer, Donald E., 01545976. 
To be captain, Army Nurse Corps 
Johnson, Lois V., N900419. 
To be captain, chaplain 

Moore, Jesse W., 05301257. 

To be captains, Dental Corps 


Bleich, Charles A., 05206887. 
Chinn, Clarence Y. L., 05202689. 
Connelly, Mark E., 05213577. 
Decker, Richard M., 05701377. 
Dusterwinkle, Sherwood A., 05501627. 
Filler, William H., 05306877. 
Houston, James E., 05213576. 
Karas, Richard P., 05213571. 
Singdahleen, Donald A., 05004056. 
Strock, Richard G., 05500839. 
Watts, Thomas R., 05518082. 


To be captain, Judge Advocate General's 
Office 


Taylor, Arthur H., 04014920. 
To be captains, Medical Corps 


Angello, Anthony L., 05217691. 
Anthony, Courtney L., Jr., 02300451. 
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Arzola, Ivan F., 05004974. 
Blount, Robert E., Jr., 02309290. 
Brandel, George P., O73619 
Feltis, James M., Jr., 0469568. 
Piglock, Thaddeus A., 05013111. 
Hager, Harry G., 05217324. 
Jones, Robert E., Jr., 05312734 
Keller, Howard I., 05217665. 
Kimball, Frank B., 02298403. 
Konzen, Jon L., 04059898. 
Halloy, John P., 02298153. 
Manson, Richard A., 05215471. 
Martens, Thomas J., 05518346. 
Mayson, Preston B., Jr. 072144. 
Morel, Donald E., 05213997. 
Mortenson, Francis N., 05703578. 
Omer, Lewis M., 3d., 02305004. 
Pollard, William R., 02300489. 
Rivera-Betancourt, Rafael A., 05826366. 
Schneider, Robert D., 05518360. 
Smith, Richard S., 05706111. 
Stambaugh, Roy A., 05501070. 
Sube, Janis, 05216707. 

Sullivan, James A., 05012555. 
Swanson, David L., Jr., 05701663. 
Thomas, James A., Jr., 05219881. 
Thompson, Robert L., 05206004. 
Walter, John D., 05518415. 
Webster, Stephen B., 05518385. 
Weeldreyer, Robert L., 04060482. 
Wimsett, Willard B. 

Zeigler, Michael G., 073943. 


To be captain, Medical Service Corps 

Loy, Vance A., 04012722. 
To be captain, Veterinary Corps 
Whitney, Robert A., Jr., 02298182. 
To be first lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 

LaMontagne, Mary E., N2305970. 

To be first lieutenants, Judge Advocate 

General's Office 

Heath, Stratton R., Jr., 05509875. 
Lavine, Sanford V., 02308020. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 


Bacon, William L., 05306856. 
Hutchison, James R., 02309218. 
Lillie, Homer J., Jr., 05216800. 
Manuel, Wilbert J., 05408309. 
Nilges, Thomas C., 02305703. 
Phillips, Wesley F., 05306934. 
Robinson, Frederick C., 02309170. 
Schaaf, Daniel J., 05518990. 
Schults, Boyd L., 02309243. 
Segal, Avron C., 05210990. 
Simmons, James W., Jr., 02309490. 
Stoller, Jerry J., 05506978. 


To be first lieutenant, Veterinary Corps 


Walker, Jerry S., 05518611. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Med- 
ical Service Corps, Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second Heu- 
tenant, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 
$286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 


Fahle, Leroy D. Jones, Lewis M. 
Grosshans, John H. Megehee, Jacob H. 
Mace, James E. Wichelt, Roger H. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287 and 3288: 

Adamick, Donald H. Bradford, John D. 
Anderson, Aggrey V. Brake, Perry F. 

Au, Larry W. Brassfield, Wallace W. 
Baird, Edmund C., Jr.Brewer, Thomas A. 
Balady, Salim J. Brinkley, Harley L. 
Banta, Theodore S., Jr.Brookshire, Carl W. 
Barber, Victor C. Brown, Gerald M. 
Barovetto, John L. Brown, Ruel R. 
Battilega, John A. Brunner, Harry J., Jr. 
Benson, Richard W. Butler, Johnny M. 
Black, John R. Byard, Johnny R. 
Bolme, Bruce M. Cady, Donald F. 


Carletti, Stephen J. 
Carlson, Albert E. 
Carmouche, 


Charles, Doran W. 
Cheal, Arnold E. 
Church, Billy R. 


Colavita, Henry J., Jr. 


Coley, John H., III 
Cook, Alan W. 
Cook, John R. 
Cory, Mark E., III 
Crouch, William W. 
Curtis, Wayne C. 
Cutler, Richard A. 
Dansby, James C. 
Davidson, Joe W. 
Diehl, Richard P. 


DiFranco, Salvatore J. 
Domingos, Manuel P., 
Im 


James B., 


Eaglin, Fulton B. 
Ecclestone, John S., II 
Elliott, Dick D., Jr. 
Engle, Benjamin J. 
Falkenrath, James H. 
Feliciano, Jose R. 
Freck, William B. 
Glover, Alan F. 
Goldstein, Ronald J. 
Grady, Bernard E. 
Graham, Bobby L. 
Graham, John F., Jr. 
Graham, Thomas 

A., III 
Graves, Billy D. 
Gunn, Walter E. 
Haines, John L., Jr. 
Hannah, Douglas W. 
Hansard, James B. 
Harrell, gares L., IT 
Hart, Stacy L 
een: Raymond C. 


Sadat Jacob R. 
Hawken, Harvey H. 
Haywood, Charles E. 
Higgins, James E. 
Hinshaw, William L., 
II 
Hoefer, George M., Jr. 
Hohers, Melvin A. 
House, Ronald L. 
Hudson, McKinley 
Hughes, Joe H., Jr. 
Hurst, Bobby R. 
Jones, Tommy M. 
Jung, Leon 
Justis, James C. 
Kayes, Joseph E. 
Kennard, Robert B. 
Kidd, John C., II 
Kieft, Lewis D. 
Kitchens, Larry J. 
Kopesak, Arpad A., Jr. 
La Greca, John S. 
Langston, Jerry W. 
Leavitt, Thomas P. 
Ledbetter, Charles T. 
Litton, James L. 
Logan, Lamar B. 
Lollar, Howard W., Jr. 
Long, George L. 
Long, John A, 
Long, Wendel L. 
Lowrie, Michael A. M. 
Lupardus, Carl R. 
Mathewes, Paul H., Jr. 
Maylie, Joseph W. 
McDonald, Benjamin 
H. Jr. 
McLain; Paul X. 


M. 
Carroll, Bartlett J., Jr. 
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Mellon, Joe S., Jr. 
Melton, Stephen A. 
Mennella, Kenneth R. 
Mensch, Raymond G. 
Miles, Wilson D. 
Miller, James W. 
Mooney, David J. 
Morris, Charles T. 
Mowery, Ralph B. 
Mulcahy, Charles J. 
Mullen, William A., Jr. 
Mulvihill, Lee P. 
Neil, Donald L. 
Ogasaware, Roy M. 
Onufer, Barry R. 
Pancoast, Henry M. 
Parks, Robert R. 
Partridge, Peter E. 
Pendleton, Richard F. 
Pettyjohn, Charles S. 
Phillips, Jeffrey T. 
Phillips, Keith J. 
Pohlman, Dolpyh O., 
Jr. 
Powers, Jerry H. 
Quinones, Joseph M. 
Ragsdale, Jack D., Jr. 
Reed, Charles W., Jr. 
Reed, Donald J. 
Reed, George B., Jr. 
Renwick, Harold M. 
Jr. 
Reynolds, Howard I. 
Reynolds, Irvins, H. 
Rhodes, Dennis D. 
Robinson, Paul J. 
Rochon, Everette C. 
Rogers, Don E. 
Rush, Wayne A. 
Sadler, Orin W., IV 
Sarratt, Robert R. 
Scott, William A. 
Sedlock, Michael E. 
Shell, William L. 
Sivells, James B. 
Skilton, Robert H., IT 
Smith, Nathaniel E. 
Smith, Vernon L. 
Sollinger, Jerry M. 
Sowers, Errol G. 
Stallwitz, John F. 


Sullivan, Bloomer D. 
Swan, Alfred W., Jr. 
3 Frederick 


mee Glenn R. 
Thomson, Richard W. 
‘Tilson, James G. 
Tyner, Harris W. 
Vaughn, Robert H. 
Vesey, Joseph T. 
Walker, John J. 
Walter, David P. 
Ward, Richard F. 
Watson, Jerry L. 
Way, David E. 
Whiting, William B. 
Wilkinson, John H. 
Williams, Freddie W. 
Williams, Robert G. 
Williams, William J. 
Willman, Landon P. 
Wilson, Virgil L. 
Winder, Gordon L. 
Wishowski, Thomas M. 
Wood, Blair C., Jr. 
Yearout, Paul H. 
Zalaha, John W. 
Zimmerman, James E. 


The following-named cadets, graduating 
class of 1963, U.S. Military Academy, for 


appointment in the 
United States in the 


Regular Army of the 
grade of second lieu- 
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tenant, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 4353: 
Adams, Jack E. Cowgill, Parker J. 
Adams, Peter D. Crumpler, William B. 
Alakulppi, Vesa J. Cummings, Frederick 
Alexander, Wiliam H. B. 

Alger, Terrence F. Cunningham, Alden 
Allen, Jonathan W. M. 

Allen, Michael B. Cunnginham, Michael 
Almaguer, Joseph A. J. 

Andersen, Jerome R. Curtis, Charles C. 
Anderson, Lawrence Dalia, Jeffrey L. 

V., Jr. Daniels, James E. 
Arbogast, Cordon W. Davenport, George W., 
Armogida, James A. Jr. 

Armstrong, Donald G. Davidson, Sam R. 
Asbury, Lloyd T. Davis, Jack S., Jr. 
Bagby, Durwood R. Davis, Robert J. 
Ballard, Clark T., Jr. De Graff, George C., 
Banks, Edgar, Jr. 
Barron, Max R. De Maret, Will E. 
Barry, Michael J. De Smet, Dennis A. 
Bassett, Byron E. De Wire, James E. 
Baucum, William N. Demchuk, Daniel 


Beach, Karl L. Dickey, James S. 
Beatty, Norman E. Dickson, Harry R. 
Bell, John P. Doherty, James E., III 
Bentson, Peter M. Dolighan, Thomas A. 
Bentz, George H. Donovan, Robert E. 


Best, Stephen J. Dorland, John H. 
Betaque, Norman E., Douglas, Fred R., Ir. 

Jr. Dowling, Dean E. 
Bivens, Rodger M. Downey, Walter D., Jr. 
Blackgrove, Joseph F.,Drain, Robert W. 

IV Drewis, Ralph M. 
Blackwell, Eugene B., Drewry, Arthur C., Jr. 

Jr. Dunn, John A. 
Blackwell, James L.,Dusenbury, Donald 8. 


Jr. Dwyer, John A. 
Boehlke, Robert J. Dwyer, John R., Jr. 
Boice, William M. Earnest, Olen L. 


Bollinger, Eugene R.,Eberts, Miles M. 
Jr. Eckert. Richard E. 


Bosma, Phillip H. Ehrenberg, Rudolph, 
Bowes, Robert S., III H., Jr. 

Boyle, Michael J. Ellerson, Geoffrey D., 
Brendle, Thomas M. Jr. 


Brennan, Thomas R. Ellerson, John C. 
Brightman, Austin C., Ellis, Bruce H., Jr. 

Jr. Embree, Howard D. 
Britten, Lawrence A. Emerick, Michael L. 
Brown, Noel A. Empson, A. Holmes, IV 
Brown, Ralph P. Entlich, Richard E. 
Brown, Robert E., Jr. Esposito, Curtis V. 
Brown, William R., Jr. Fairbanks, Leigh C., 
Brownback, Paul T. III 
Bruce, Robert Farris, Ivan R. 
Buchheim, Steven O. Fletter, Wolfgang A. 
Buckley, Peter J. Foley, Robert F. 
Byrne, Donald G. Folsom, Spencer A., 
Byrnes, John W. 8 
Caldwell, Harold E. Ford, John N. 


5 Gallagher, Thomas F. 
Carns, Edwin H. J., Jr. Gallaher, Richard C. 
Casey, Thomas E. Galle, Joe F. 

Caywood, James R. Gantzler, Fred E., Jr. 
Chapman, Alan A. Garvey, Dale M., Jr. 
Chase, Jack 8. Genetti, Albert J., Jr. 
Chickedantz, Carl E. George, William H., Jr. 
Childers, Stephen A. Gibbs, Frank C., II 
Chrisman, Ronald G. Gideon, Wendell R. 
Christensen, Allen R. Gilbert, Michael V. 
Clark, Allen B., Jr. Gladfelter, Douglas M. 
Clark, William N. Goldsmith, Richard H. 
Clay, Michael A. Goodnow, Walter L., 
Clinton, Roy J. Jr. 

Coe, Gary Q. Goorley, John T. 

Cole, David L. Goth, Stephen C. 

Cole, Richard B. Gothreau, Andrew F. 
Coleman, Donald H. Grabner, William J. 
Conlon, Arthur F. Graham, Kenneth R.. 
Conrad, Donald H. Jr. 

Cook, Lyndel L. Green, James A., III 
Cooke, William J., Jr. ii anak Leonard 
Coomer, William O. 

Cornfoot, James L. 3 Edward M. 
Coulson, Robert T., Jr. Griffin, Donald K. 
Counts, John E. Griffin, Thomas H. 
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Griffith, Paul D. 
Griffith, Thomas R. 
Grogan, Timothy J. 
Grolemund, William J. 
Guilhaus, Howard H. 
Guthrie, Richard P. 
Hable, Paul R., Jr. 
Haines, Palmer S. 
Halgus. Joseph D. 
Hall, Francis G., Jr. 
Hall, Garrett 8. 


Hartman, Charles D., 


III 
Hawkins, William C. 
Heiden, Heidi B. 
Heim, Bruce K. 
Henderson, Frederick 


H. 
Henning, Paul H., IIL 
Hewette, James B., Jr. 
Higgins, Richard G. 


Cc. 
Hotman, Clyde W., Jr. 
Hudson, Roland B., III 
Hughes, James S. 
Hustead, Stephen C. 
Ingram, Lionel R., Jr. 
Ischinger, Martin M. 
Jackson, David 8. 
James, Richard D, 
Janof, Lawrence 8. 
Jaworowski, Joseph J., 

Jr. 

Jenison, Raymond L. 
Jenks, Michael M, 
* 


Jones, James A., Jr. 
Karoly, Frank J. 
Karr, Thomas W. 
Kauza, John J., Ir. 
Keaveney, Michael W. 
Kelley, William T. 
Kelly, Colin P., III 
Kelly, Peter A. 
Kelly, Peter M., III 
Kelly, Thomas J. 
Keteltas, Gilbert C. 
Kilroy, Michael W. 
Kingry, Roy L., Jr. 
Kinsey, Charles H., Jr. 
Knowlton, David 

W., III 
Kosevich, Richard S. 
Kunzig, Louis A., III 
La Fond, Clovis O. 
Lang, Stephen A. 
Lawn, Michael J., Jr. 
Leach, Dennis A. 
Lee, Edward M., Jr. 
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Mari, Louis A. 
Marrow, Alvin J. 
Marrs, Glenn R. 


Mataranglo, Francis T. 


Matteson, Richard J. 
Maxwell, Paul F. 
Mayer, Haldane R. 
McCabe, Robert L. 
McCarver, James M. 
McClatchey, Jay J. 
McCord, Burton K. 
McCormack, Michael 
8 


McCrary, Wiley W. 
McGarity, Robert L., 
Jr. 
McIntyre, Michael J. 
McKinnon, Richard A. 
McNeill, Robert H., II 
McQuary, Ray J. 
Means, Dale F. 
Medlin, Laurence R. 
Meier, Arthur C., II 
Malanson, Ronald A. 
Mercer, Carl W. 
Merrill, Robert K. 
Merritt, William P. 
Metzger, Robert S., Jr. 
Miller, Bruce F. 
Miller, George M., Jr. 
Miller, Michael D. 
Millerlile, William M. 
Mitchell, Kenny D. 


Morehead, Wayne E. 
Morgan, John F, 
Morris, Henry 
Moses, George L. 
Mosier, Douglas K. 
Murff, James D. 
Murphy, Dennis C. 
Myers, Douglas V. 
Myers, Duane H. 
Nahlik, Charles V. 
Nakashima, Gerald N. 
Natvig, Cliff M., Jr. 
Nelander, James C. 
Nelson, Harold W, 
Nicholas, Walter D. 
Nolan, James T. 
O'Connor, James M. 
O'Donnell, John R. 
O'Sullivan, Kenneth 
E. 
O'Toole, Robert H. 
Odland, Robert O. 
Oliver, John F., III 
Olsen, Alexander K. 
Orlicki, George A. 
Orndorf, Harvey W. 
Otis, Malcolm D. 
Owen, William J. 
Palmer, Robert C. 
Pappas, George 
Parker, John E. 
Patten, Lynne M. 
Perry, George E., IIT 
Pierson, Rex F. 


Pogorzelski, Jerome A. 


Popielarski, Stephen 
J., Ir. 

Porper, Henry H., Jr. 

Prutow, Dennis J. 

Quinlan, Michael M. 


Lengyel, Joseph W., Jr.Rasmussen, Ralph J. 


Lennon, Francis L. 
Lewis, Arthur C. 
Lewsen, Robert F. 
Little, David R. 
Little, William W. 
Loden, George I. P. 
Lujan, Armando 
Lundin, Jon E. 
Lutz, Ward A. 
Lutz, William G. 
Mabardy, David M. 
Mallison, Thomas C. 
Manning, Roger D. 
Marchand, Gary J. 


Reh, Paul A., Jr. 
Reilly, Iain 
Reinholtz, Richard K. 
Rice, Lewis A. 
Riceman, John P. 
Robbins, John R., II 
Robbins, William Y. 
Robert, Emile A., Jr. 
Roberts, James F., Jr. 
Roberts, Richard H. 
Robertson, Joe B. 
Robey, Lyle G. 
Robinson, William A. 
Rolfe, Charles O., Jr. 


Roth, John C. O. 


Summers, Michael H. 


Rowan, Edmond M., Ir. Sutton, Paul D. 


Russell, Thomas A. 
Ruth, James M., Jr, 
Ryan, Arthur J., III 
Sage, Terence F. 
Sallee, David K. 
Sanchez, Luis T., Jr. 
Sarn, James E. 
Sartor, William M., Jr. 
Sausser, Robert G. 
Sawin, Peter L, 
Scharf, Richard D. 
Schaum, Fred W. 
Scheidig, Robert E. 
Scherrer, George M., 
Jr. 
Schmidt, Charles L., 
Jr. 
Schott, Charles R. 
Schwartz, Karl O. 
Scott, Alan H. 
Seidel, Andrew B. 
Seiwert, Anthony J., 
Jr. 
Senecal, Jan L, 
Shepard, John T, 
Shine, Alexander P. 
Shotwell, James H. 
Siebenaler, Donald L. 
Silberstein, Kenneth 
R. 
Sill, Louis F., Jr. 
Silvasy, Stephen, Jr. 
Silyay, William J. 
Simmons, Michael D. 
Simonetta, Russell S., 
Jr. 
Sloane, Robert L. 
Smith, Donald J. 
Smith, Emmette W. 
Smith, Glenn N. 
Smith, Patrick R. 
Smith, Roger M. 
Smith, William D., Jr. 


Stevens, Pat M., IV 

Stewart, Charles W., 
III 

Stidham, Robert J. 

Stonehouse, Gerald F. 

Stribling, Roger W., 
Jr. 

Struble, Daniel O. 

Stryker, James W. 

Sturbois, Louis J., III 


Swisher, Arthur H. 


J. 
Trucksa, Robert C. 
Turpin, Wiliam C. 
Tyler, Tyron S. 
Vanneman, Robert G. 
Varnell, Allan K. 
Vaughan, Curry N., 
Jr. 
Vaughn, Tom J., Jr. 
Venes, Richard A. 
Virant, Leo B., II 
Vogel, Robert A. 
Vopatek, Michael J. 
Voss, Didrik A. 
Vote, Gary F. 
Walker, John S., Jr. 
Walker, Ralph B., III 
Wall, Kenneth E., Jr. 
Wall, Sandy K. 
Waller, John S. 
Walsh, Michael E. 
Walsh, Richard R. 
Wangsgard, Chris P. 
L. 
Warder, Hiram W., II 
Weber, Richard E., 
III 


Westbrook, Joseph A. 

Westermeier, John T., 
Jr. 

Weyrauch, Paul T. 

Wheeler, John B. 

Whidden, David L., 
Jr. 

White, Charles T., Jr. 

Whitehead, William 


J. 

Wildrick, Edward W., 
III 

Williams, Douglas T. 


Willson, Daniel A. 
Wilson, John W., III 


. Wilson, Norton B., Jr. 


Wilson, Richard A. 
Wilson, Thomas A., 
IL 


Wilson, William L, 
Winters, Robert F, 
Witt, William W. 
Wolz, Donald J. 


Yanagihara, Galen 
H. 


Young, Richard G., Ir. 
Young, Timothy R. 
Zelley, Robert A. 


The following-named midshipmen, gradu- 
ating class of 1963, U.S. Naval Academy, for 
appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 541, 3284, and 
3287: 


Brady, Edward C. 
Eckland, James D. 
Eichorst, Bradley D. 
Farrington, Reed M. 
Gowens, John W., IT 


Orlowski, Randolph F. 
Polonis, Lawrence L. 
Potter, Jerome W. 
Prangley, Robert E. 
Reid, Tilden R. 


Hecht, Robert G. Sim, Alan R. 
Jacoby, Stephen A. Smart, Neil A. 
McCracken, Robert E. Thorlin, Philip S. 
McLaury, Jeffrey B. Wall, John C. 


Mullen, George M. Yeager, Frederick J. 
The following-named cadet, graduating 
class of 1963, U.S. Air Force Academy, for 
appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieu- 
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tenant, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 541, 3284, and 
3287: 


Wilson, Joe H. R. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 6, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, St. James’ 
Episcopal Church, New York City, of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Lord of all, whose balance trieth the 
nations to lift up or to cast down, we 
bless Thee for the great heritage of free- 
dom and of faith conveyed to us by the 
courage, dedication, and sacrifice of un- 
numbered predecessors. 

We implore anew Thy continuing grace 
and guidance to all who are charged with 
important trusts of leadership in this era 
of critical issues and anxious circum- 
stances. 

In giving Americans the spirit to claim 
their rights Thou hast called them to the 
dignity of accepting their obligations. 
Believing that the sovereignty of this 
people derives from Thee, may we exer- 
cise it, not only in obedience to the laws 
which we enact but to Thy moral law. 
Grant to us each today absolute loyalty 
to the absolute end and wisdom to dis- 
cern the measure of our loyalty to all 
relative ends. 

We entrust to Thee again our Nation 
and our hopes for the fulfillment of Thy 
will among all nations upon earth and 
for the realization of the great peace. 
And not unto us but unto Thee, O God, 
be the glory from generation to genera- 
tion, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 2, 1963, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 762. An act to provide for increased 


wheat acreage allotments in the Tule Lake 
area of California. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1963 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on the supplemental appropriation 
bill, 1963—-H.R. 5517. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
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remarks, and I further ask unanimous 
consent that all Members who may so 
desire may extend their remarks on the 
subject of my speech. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay deep and abiding respect to a great 
American who, incidentally, is a New 
Yorker, and perhaps more importantly, 
coincidentally, is a great Brooklynite, for 
on this day, 75 years ago, there was born 
in Brooklyn a man who has been among 
us for many, many distinguished years 
and who now is the great chairman of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER. 

His many monuments are enshrined 
permanently in the statute books of this 
country. His memory will long remain 
among us who have been privileged to 
serve him. I commend him, Mr. Speak- 
er, today on this great occasion, I ex- 
tend to him my warm and respectful 
regards and I expressly wish, in which 
I am sure I am joined by all his col- 
leagues, that he will be among us for 
many, many fruitful years and will enjoy 
the loving and devoted companionship of 
his charming and beautiful wife and 
family for a great many, Many more 
years. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, the dis- 
upguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy that the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York has taken this time 
for this purpose. I desire to associate 
myself with his remarks. I join him in 
wishing Manny CELLER many happy re- 
turns of the day and many, many more 
years of the brilliant and useful service 
which have characterized his tenure in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. KEOGH. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I will be delighted to 
yield to the majority whip, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
and the distinguished majority leader. 
The great chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary has distinguished himself 
over the years. He is not only chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, but 
he has a judicial temperament, and as a 
result of that he is admired and re- 
spected by every Member of this body 
on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. KEOGH. With all the gentleman 
from Louisiana has said I am in com- 
plete agreement. I wish I could have 
said it as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York (Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure to join my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Keocu], in saluting the respected 
dean of the New York delegation, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
on the occasion of his 75th birthday. 
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During the 40 years that Manny CEL- 
LER has been a Member of this body, he 
has been an outstanding leader and one 
of the great legislators of our time. He 
is and always has been a foe of injustice, 
a champion of the people, with a genuine 
love for his fellow man. I am indeed 
fortunate to have him as a personal 
friend. On this occasion, MANNY CELLER 
has my congratulations on his birthday 
and my best wishes for many, many 
more years of good health, great hap- 
piness with his lovely wife and family 
and blessings so well earned. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I want to commend the 
gentleman from New York for directing 
attention to the birthday of our great 
chairman. He has served in Congress 
well for many years. His kindness and 
ability to understand problems make him 
an unusual and outstanding American. 
It is my hope that he will serve for many 
years in the future—happy birthday, 
Manny.” 

Mr. KEOGH. I appreciate very much 
what the gentleman from Colorado has 
said. 

Mr. Speaker, I suspect some would 
have hoped that this privilege would have 
been extended to that great Committee 
on the Judiciary, but I do remind the 
membership that we from Brooklyn are 
a provincial lot. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the gentleman from 
Brooklyn [Mr. KEOGH], in his remarks 
about our distinguished colleague on the 
anniversary of his 75th birthday, Manny 
CELLER of Brooklyn. I have known 
Manny CELLER for at least 35 years and 
more. Despite the fact that we may 
not always agree politically, I think he 
is one of the finest men I have known. 
I consider him one of my best friends. 
I hope that he lives many more years to 
serve his constituents in this House. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to thank the gentleman from New York 
and to say to him that his contribution 
obviously adds great depth to this 
tribute. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 5th year I have had the privilege to 
serve on the minority side of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I should like 
to join my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, in paying tribute to the chair- 
man of that great committee on this hap- 
py occasion. Our senior colleague from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] has served that 
committee, the Congress and the Nation 
with distinction over the years. It is a 
great privilege for those of us on the 
minority side of the House Committee 
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on the Judiciary to serve with him under 
his leadership. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman from New York add- 
ing to this tribute, and I would only say, 
I hope he has the great and good fortune 
for many years to come to serve on the 
same committee and under the same 
chairman. 

Mr. BOLAND. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 75th birthday of our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from New York, 
EMANUEL CELLER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. For more than 
half his lifetime, Manny CELLER has 
served his constituents, his State, and 
his country in the House of Representa- 
tives. Manny CELLER came to Congress 
in March of 1923 and uninterruptedly, 
for over 40 years, has engaged in every 
major issue that has come before this 
body. The marvel of his energy, his 
grasp of all the intricate problems Con- 
gress has had to cope with, together with 
his kindness and his unlimited patience, 
have been admitted by all who have had 
the privilege to serve with him. He has 
never abused the special privileges that 
come with senior service nor the power 
that comes with chairmanship. 

I have never known Manny CELLER to 
give up a good fight. In antitrust legis- 
lation, in immigration, in civil rights, he 
stands among the foremost in his knowl- 
edge and understanding of the subjects 
and in his persistent pursuit of legisla- 
tive achievement. 

I know of few men who are as free 
from rancor as is Manny. The mem- 
bers of his committee have told me how 
much free give and take there is in dis- 
cussion and how much he has achieved 
as a political realist. 

Congress after Congress Manny has 
been reelected by increasing majorities 
and there are few, indeed, who can equal 
his record in the ability to receive among 
the highest plurality election returns for 
membership in the House. 

I am happy to join my colleagues in 
wishing him well and in éxpressing the 
hope that he will be with us for many, 
many years to come for there is no doubt 
that we appreciate him in the same 
fashion as his constituents do—for his 
integrity, his intelligence and his 
humanitarianism. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. 
Congressman EMANUEL CELLER is a great 
American, an outstanding legislator, 
honorable and trustworthy in every re- 
spect. On this, his birthday anniversary, 
I extend to him my hearty congratula- 
tions and my very best wishes for count- 
less of similar anniversaries. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join in wishing our distinguished 
colleague from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
a happy birthday. I have greatly en- 
joyed our friendship over the years. It 
gives me great pleasure to extend my 
personal greetings and best wishes on 
this happy occasion. I wish him many 
more of these anniversaries, and much 
happiness for many years to come. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join the other Members in recognition 
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of the birthday of the distinguished 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER. 
I have the good fortune to be a member 
of the House Judiciary Committee and 
also a member of Subcommittee No. 5 
which is the so-called blue ribbor Celler 
subcommittee. For the past 5 years I 
served on this subcommittee and had a 
chance to work closely with the distin- 
guished chairman and observe his man- 
ner, attitude, philosophy, patience, and 
temperament. I can honestly say, Mr. 
Speaker, that he is the most remarkable 
chairman under whom I have served in 
two legislative bodies in the past 13 
years. He is very able, very persistent, 
very tolerant, very learned and is un- 
doubtedly one of the best legislators that 
I have ever met. 

I believe that he has contributed con- 
siderably to the high reputation which 
the House Judiciary Committee enjoys. 
His fairness to all members, his consid- 
eration of all positions, his calmness and 
diplomacy make him well respected and 
admired by all members of the com- 
mittee, the House of Representatives, the 
Congress of the United States and the 
people of our country. 

I salute the chairman on his 75th 
birthday and I hope that he enjoys many 
more birthdays as a Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
“Legal Sage” of Brooklyn, our colleague 
EMANUEL CELLER, has reached his 75th 
birthday. We greet the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
with admiration and respect. As an au- 
thority in legalistic doctrines, he has 
been the sponsor of hundreds of laws 
throughout his 19 terms in the Congress 
of the United States, 1923-64. He per- 
sonifies in character and intellectual at- 
tainment the true advocate. He is prac- 
tical in his approach to legal problems 
and thoroughly prepared to sustain his 
legalistic concepts with facts sustaining 
his analysis of each principle involved. 
Manny CELLER is loved and respected 
by the members of his committee. He is 
understanding and considerate of other 
people’s feelings and attitudes in de- 
bate, but in his analytical mental de- 
termination he is cold in his reasoning 
and direct in his attack. Manny is a 
true and loyal friend. 

In the history of the Congress the 
measure of his work will undoubtedly re- 
flect the high purposes of his legislation 
in all fields and the importance of these 
laws to insure a free society as well as a 
free economy. 

May God bless him and his family for 
Many years to come to so continue his 
great work dedicated to the people of a 
grateful Republic. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since 
1922 this House has been graced with the 
presence of our dear friend and col- 
league, the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER. Today it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to join with our colleagues 
in honoring a man who has served with 
and guided us for so many fruitful years 
of service. 

Manny CELLER has actively partici- 
pated in public life since the First World 
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War; he has been chairman of our Ju- 
diciary Committee continuously since 
1949 with the exception of the 83d Con- 
gress when the other party won con- 
trol of the House; he has served with 
distinction as the chairman of that com- 
mittee and much of the enlightened leg- 
islation adopted in the last decade is 
attributable to his leadership. 

All of Brooklyn, as well as the city and 
State of New York, have gloried in the 
honor he has brought to us in serving his 
city, State, and Nation in every worth- 
while activity. He is truly a great 
scholar and a fine gentleman. 

Today is his 75th birthday. Iam hap- 
py to extend to him the traditional 
Hebrew wish that he be with us “until 
120.” 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the 75th birthday of the venerable, 
vigorous and astute chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives. It gives me great 
pleasure and satisfaction to be able to 
join with my colleagues in saluting him. 

His life is truly a Horatio Alger story. 
Born in poverty yet by dint of his per- 
sonal drive and ambition, he rose to be- 
come one of the most knowledgeable and 
respected Members of Congress. 

It is my fond hope that this House 
shall be graced for many years with his 
presence and that we may have the 
benefit of his advice, of his experience, 
his knowledge, and his intelligence to 
help guide us in directing the affairs of 
this Nation. 

I know of no one who is more repre- 
sentative of those ideals which consti- 
tute a true American. 

It has indeed been a privilege to have 
served with him in this august body. 

I wish him and his family continued 
happiness and long life. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, a child 
was born in the city of Brooklyn on 
May 6, 1888. Few people realized at 
that time that he would be, on his 
75th birthday, the dean of the New York 
congressional delegation. I refer to the 
Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, a man who 
has served his city, State, and Nation 
with honor. 

EMANUEL CELLER, our colleague in the 
House of Representatives, attended the 
public schools and the public high 
schools of the city of New York. He was 
graduated from Columbia College and in 
1912 from Columbia Law School. He 
practiced law for about 10 years, and 
then was elected to the 68th Congress in 
1922. He has served in this body in all 
succeeding Congresses. There is one 
man in the House of Representatives who 
has served longer than he, the Honor- 
able CARL VINSON. 

It has been an honor for me to know 
and to serve as a colleague in the House 
of Representatives with EMANUEL CELLER. 
In that period of time I have developed a 
deep respect for him as a colleague and 
as a personal friend. His integrity, his 
ability, and his wit have added much to 
the deliberations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

During his 40 years of service, EMANUEL 
CELLER has sponsored and had enacted 
into law more than 100 bills. He has 
been a leader in the fight for civil rights 
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and he has shown courage in his fight in 
the antimonopoly field. He is presently 
the chairman of that important Com- 
mittee on Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives. 

The fact that the Honorable EMANUEL 
CELLER has been returned to the House 
of Representatives for these many years 
shows the high esteem in which he is 
held by his constituents and by those 
who know him. 

On this occasion of EMANUEL CELLER’S 
75th birthday, I wish him the best of 
health and God's blessings for the re- 
mainder of his years. 


ADDITIONAL 2,000 MILES OF INTER- 
STATE AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation which would 
authorize the designation of an addi- 
tional 2,000 miles for the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
This increased mileage would be located 
in those areas designated as redevelop- 
ment areas by the Secretary of Com- 
merce under section 5 of the Area Re- 
development Act. 

The benefits of my bill would be two- 
fold. First, the construction of this 
additional mileage on projects of the 
magnitude of Interstate System highway 
would immediately help those areas suf- 
fering from chronic unemployment, and 
second, many economic and other per- 
manent benefits would result from these 
highway transportation improvements. 

I am convinced that a major factor 
in causing an area to be economically 
depressed is inaccessibility in the case of 
rural areas, and inefficient existing high- 
way systems in the case of urban areas. 
A pleasant and trouble-free route of 
travel is essential to the tourist business, 
and transportation costs are major ele- 
ments to be considered by a manufac- 
turer or merchant seeking a suitable 
location for his plant. 

This bill, of course, could benefit the 
Allegheny Highlands area, which is par- 
ticularly deserving of special attention. 
However, the application of this bill 
would be fully nationwide in scope, and 
would assist every part of the country 
wherein economic recovery is being 
hindered by the lack of a first rate 
highway system. 


CRIME IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago I called the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the fact that there 
seems to be a blackout on crime news 
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in the newspapers of the District of 
Columbia. I know that Members have 
been reading the news avidly and agree 
with me now that there seems to be a 
complete blackout with respect to crime 
in the District of Columbia. 

I know there is crime going on and so 
do you know it. I am informed by an 
official source, since I made that state- 
ment, that crime statistics in the Dis- 
trict for the month of April are going 
to show a decrease. I am sure we will 
all be happy to hear that. But I am 
wondering if the decrease ought to be 
predicated on the enforcement of a rule 
that went into effect against investigative 
arrests in the District of Columbia, and 
whether it is going to be a statistical de- 
crease in crime caused by the fact that 
the police are prevented from doing the 
job they are capable of doing. 

I would hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
crime is decreasing, but it is unfortunate 
for the thousands of visitors who come 
to Washington and feel they can walk 
the streets freely and go about their 
business, as they rightfully should, with- 
out any warning as to what is transpir- 
ing here in the District. 

I have asked the Committee on the 
District of Columbia to investigate what 
is causing this complete blackout of the 
news respecting crime in the District of 
Columbia, and I would hope we will get 
some information on that subject. 


SECRETARY FREEMAN NOT RE- 
LIABLE SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
I urged the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry to get the facts 
straight before giving the feed grains 
program a new 2-year lease on life. My 
experience indicates that Agriculture 
Secretary Orville L. Freeman is not a 
reliable source of information, I there- 
fore urged the committee to get profes- 
sional witnesses from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to clarify what the 
taxpayers got for their money under the 
1961, 1962, and 1963 programs. 

Mr. Freeman has used unrelated and 
inaccurate statistics, He has repeatedly 
exaggerated stockpile reductions and has 
used phony and misleading guesswork 
to create the illusion that the feed grain 
programs have cut tax costs and im- 
proved farm income, Actually, costs go 
up and results go down. The financial 
plight of the farmer is worse than when 
the program began. 

This year we are spending about $140 
million more than last year, but getting 
3 million acres less land retired. 

In 3 years we have spent about $3 
billion. Despite this outlay, feed grain 
production this year will nearly equal 
the base years before the programs be- 
gan. 

Congress has the responsibility to tax- 
payers to come up with a less expensive 
program, 
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THE INCREASE IN THE PRICE OF 
SUGAR 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, although 
the Department of Agriculture reports 
that the U.S. wholesalers, retailers, and 
industrial users have taken a healthy 
hedge against increasing prices in sugar 
by buying and stockpiling since late 1962, 
they have not permitted the benefits of 
their prudence to “trickle down” to the 
American consumer. As a matter of 
fact, they have joined to participate in 
“bilking” the American sugar consumer. 

At local retail outlets, the price of a 
5-pound bag of granulated sugar has 
jumped from 55 cents to 66 cents within 
the last 10 days—a price increase of 20 
percent. When this 20 percent increase 
is tagged onto every spoonful of sugar 
consumed every day by 180 million 
Americans, the conclusion is that some- 
one is getting loaded on sweet profits. 

There is absolutely no need for the 
consumer to pay a 2- to 3-cent-a-pound 
tribute to the sugar overlords. Under 
the sugar bill passed by Congress, the 
fancy prices are effectively pegged by the 
quota system. If the beneficiaries of 
the sugar-rigging law betray their trust 
to the American people by putting arti- 
ficial upward pressure on prices, our 
Government should take prompt action 
to stifle profiteering by suspending the 
U.S. duty on sugar and making it pos- 
sible for the American consumer to pur- 
chase sugar at lower world prices. 

When the price of sugar leaps 20 per- 
cent within 10 days, the consumer's 
“peril point” has been reached and the 
Government should suspend its protec- 
tion of the sugar “Shylocks” who are en- 
deavoring to manipulate lush profits into 
their pockets. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Parman], that 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
may have until midnight tonight, May 
6, to file a report on the bill H.R. 4996. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL PAY FOR DIRECTORS 
AT VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
INSTALLATIONS 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 228) 

to amend section 4111 of title 38, United 

States Code, with respect to the salary 
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of directors and ehiefs of staff of Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospitals, domi- 
ciliaries, and centers. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL HEALTH BENEFIT 
PLANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1819) 
to amend the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 to provide additional 
choice of health benefits plans, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXPENSES OF RETIRED EMPLOY- 
EES HEALTH BENEFITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3517) 
to amend the Retired Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act with respect to Gov- 
ernment contribution for expenses in- 
curred in the administration of such act. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


COMPENSATION FOR USE OF KWAJ- 
ALEIN AND DALAP ISLANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2072 
to assure payment of just compensation 
for the use and occupancy of certain 
lands on Kwajalein and Dalap Islands, 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
make inquiry of a member of the com- 
mittee regarding this bill. As I under- 
stand it, Mr. ASPINALL is the author of 
the bill. Could the gentleman tell me 
whether or not there is any possibility 
that these claims will exceed the $1 mil- 
lion prohibition under our rules? I no- 
tice the report says it will amount to at 
least $600,000, but these are not all of 
the claims that are possible for 
presentation. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, it 
is our understanding that the appropri- 
ation available will be adequate to cover 
any claims that might arise, and that a 
number of these claims will be adjudi- 
cated by the Court of Claims. This is 
sort of a second string of the ball 
proposition. 

Mr. HARSHA. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
person from whom the United States, on or 
before April 1, 1946, took rights of possession, 
use, occupancy, or usufruct of lands on 
Kwajalein Atoll or Dalap Island within the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands to 
which he or his predecessor in interest was 
entitled under the traditions and customs of 
the Marshallese people and to whom or 
whose representative compensation in full 
satisfaction for all of his claims against the 
United States and the government of said 
trust territory arising out of said taking has 
not been paid may, within one year from 
the date of this Act, file a petition for the 
determination by the United States Court 
of Claims of his claim for just compensation. 
Upon the timely filing of such petition the 
said court shall have jurisdiction to hear 
and determine the value of the rights taken 
in the same manner and under the same 
rules as any other cause before it, or as near 
thereto as is feasible in the circumstances, 
and in the light of such principles of equity, 
justice, and fair dealing as are pertinent 
to the cause. Any such claim may be heard 
and determined notwithstanding laches or 
the A of any period of limitations 
which would be applicable thereto in the 
absence of this Act. The judgment of the 
Court of Claims may provide for payment of 
a lump sum for the possession, use, and 
occupancy (including indefinite possession, 
use, and occupancy) by the United States 
and the government of the trust territory 
of the lands subject thereto and/or for the 
payment of an annual sum for such posses- 
sion, use, and occupancy, but shall not in- 
clude compensation for any period prior to 
that date during or after World War II on 
which the island where the land in question 
is located was finally determined by compe- 
tent military authority to be secure. If the 
judgment includes provision for payment of 
an annual sum, the court shall retain juris- 
diction of the cause and may, on motion of 
either party, redetermine the amount there- 
after payable from time to time, but no such 
redetermination shall be sought or made 
more often than once every ten years. Any 
judgment of the Court of Claims shall be 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on writ of certiorari and 
shall be paid in accordance with the pro- 
visions of title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 2517, and of section 1302 of the Act of 
July 27, 1956 (70 Stat. 694), as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 724a). The payment of any 
claim, after its determination in accordance 
with this section, shall be a full d 
of the United States and the government of 
the trust territory of all claims and demands 
touching any of the matters involved in the 
controversy. No claim which could be 
prosecuted as hereinbefore provided but is 
not so prosecuted may thereafter be enter- 
tained by any court of the United States or 
the trust territory or, except as provided in 
section 6 of this Act, by any administrative 
agency thereof. 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to as- 
sure every person who or whose representa- 
tive has not been compensated for depriva- 
tion of rights of possession, use, occupancy, 
or usufruct, as described in section 1 of this 
Act, of an opportunity to have his claim 
judicially determined. To this end, the in- 
terests of any such person who is not himself 
a party to a suit instituted under this Act 
shall be represented by the persons named 
in Marshall Islands Congress Resolution 
Numbered 16 of 1956. Any dispute with re- 
spect to distribution of sums paid to parties 
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under any judgment in their favor or under 
any compromise settlement made as provided 
in section 4 of this Act which cannot be 
resolved otherwise than by litigation shall 
be determined by the courts of the trust 
territory in accordance with the laws of the 
trust territory and the traditions and cus- 
toms of the Marshallese people. 

Sec. 3. Any judge or commissioner of the 
Court of Claims may, for the purposes of this 
Act, sit at a convenient place or places in 
the United States or the trust territory to 
take evidence. Subpenas issued out of said 
court upon persons residing in the trust 
territory shall be served by the sheriff of the 
Marshall Islands district or his deputy, and 
a failure to comply therewith shall be pun- 
ishable by the High Court of the Trust 
Territory in accordance with the laws thereof 
in the same manner as if said subpena had 
issued out of said high court. The govern- 
ment of the trust territory shall, for the 
purposes of this Act, be deemed an agency 
of the United States within the purview of 
section 2507 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. 

Sec. 4. The Attorney General of the United 
States or his assistant shall represent the 
United States and the government of the 
trust territory in all cases arising under this 
Act and may call upon the attorney general 
of the trust territory for such assistance as 
he is able to render, and shall have authority, 
with the approval of the Court of Claims, to 
compromise any such case. Any such com- 
promise settlement shall be reported to the 
Congress by the Attorney General, stating 
the name of each claimant, the amount 
claimed, and the amount awarded. 

Sec. 5. The fees of any attorney or attorneys 
representing Marshallese claimants in any 
action brought pursuant to this Act shall 
be fixed by the Court of Claims at such 
amount as the court, in accordance with 
standards obtaining for prosecuting similar 
contingent claims, finds to be adequate 
compensation for services rendered and re- 
sults obtained, plus reasonable expenses 
incurred in the prosecution of the claim. 

Sec. 6. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to forbid the payment by the 
high commissioner of the trust territory 
from funds heretofore appropriated and 
made available for this purpose of approxi- 
mately $500 per acre in full satisfaction of 
all claims relating to any specified tract of 
land or of not more than $250 per acre in 
partial satisfaction of such claims, but 
neither the appropriation and availability 
of the first of said amounts nor any other 
offer by an officer of the United States or of 
the government of the trust territory shall 
be construed as an admission by the United 
States or the government of the trust terri- 
tory that the same is the value of the rights 
of possession, use, occupancy, and usufruct 
taken or be admitted as evidence to prove 
the same. Any claimant by whom or on 
whose behalf suit could be but is not insti- 
tuted within one year, as provided in this 
Act, shall thereafter be paid a proper portion 
of such appropriated funds and such pay- 
ment shall constitute full satisfaction of all 
of his claims and demands with respect to 
the land to which it pertains. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELATING TO CERTAIN 
SUBMERGED LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2073) 
to place certain submerged lands within 
the jurisdiction of the governments of 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and American 
Samoa, and for other purposes. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
whatever right, title, or interest the United 
States has in lands permanently or period- 
ically covered by tidal waters up to but not 
above the line of mean high tide and sea- 
ward to a line three geographical miles dis- 
tant from the coastlines of Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and American Samoa, as heretofore 
or hereafter modified by accretion, erosion, 
and reliction, including filled in, made, or 
reclaimed lands which were formerly, perma- 
nently, or periodically covered by tidal waters 
is hereby conveyed to the government of 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, or American 
Samoa, as the case may be, to be adminis- 
tered in trust for the benefit of the people 
thereof. 

(b) There are excepted from the transfer 
made by subsection (a) hereof— 

(i) all deposits of oil, gas, and other min- 
erals, but the term “minerals” shall not in- 
clude sand and gravel; 

(ii) all lands adjacent to property owned 
by the United States above the line of mean 
high tide; 

(ili) all lands acquired by the United 
States by eminent domain proceedings, pur- 
chase, exchange, or gift; 

(iv) all lands filled in, built up, or other- 
wise reclaimed by the United States for its 
own use; 

(v) all lands containing structures and 
improvements constructed by the United 
States; 

(vi) all lands that have heretofore been 
determined by the President or the Congress 
to be of such scientific, scenic, or historic 
character as to warrant preservation and 
administration under the provisions of the 
Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as 
amended and supplemented; and 

(vii) all lands designated by the President 
within one hundred twenty days after the 
date of enactment of this Act: 

Provided, That upon request of the Gover- 
nor of Guam, the Virgin Islands, or Ameri- 
can Samoa, the President may, without re- 
imbursement or with such reimbursement 
as he may deem appropriate, convey all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in any 
of the lands described in subparagraphs (ii), 
(iii), (iv), (v), (vi), and (vii) of this sub- 
section to the government of Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, or American Samoa, as the 
case may be, if such land is no longer needed 
by the United States. 

Sec. 2. (a) Nothing in this Act shall 
affect the right of the President to establish 
naval defensive sea areas and naval airspace 
reservations around and over the island of 
Guam when deemed necessary for national 
defense. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
use, development, improvement, or control 
by or under the constitutional authority of 
the United States of the lands transferred by 
section 1 hereof, and the navigable waters 
overlying such lands, for the purposes of 
navigation or flood control or the production 
of power, or be construed as the release or 
relinquishment of any rights of the United 
States arising under the constitutional 
authority of Congress to regulate or improve 
navigation, or to provide for flood control, or 
the production of power. 

(c) The United States retains all its navi- 
gational servitude and rights in and powers 
of regulation and control of the lands con- 
veyed by section 1 hereof, and the navigable 
waters overlying such lands, for the consti- 
tutional purposes of commerce, navigation, 
national defense, and international affairs, 
all of which shall be paramount to, but shall 
not be deemed to include, proprietary rights 
of ownership, or the rights of management, 
administration, leasing, use, and develop- 
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ment of the lands and natural resources 
which are specifically conveyed to the gov- 
ernments of Guam, the Virgin Islands, or 
American Samoa, as the case may be, by 
section 1 of this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this section, the governments of Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, and American Samoa, as 
the case may be, shall have concurrent juris- 
diction with the United States over parties 
found, acts performed, and offenses com- 
mitted on property owned, reserved, or con- 
trolled by the United States in Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, and American Samoa. A 
judgment of conviction or acquittal on the 
merits under the laws of Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, or American Samoa shall be a bar 
to any prosecution under the criminal laws of 
the United States for the same act or acts, 
and a judgment of conviction or acquittal 
on the merits under the laws of the United 
States shall be a bar to any prosecution 
under the laws of Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
or American Samoa for the same act or acts. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the President 
may from time to time exclude from the con- 
current jurisdiction of the government of 
Guam persons found, acts performed, and 
offenses committed on the property of the 
United States which is under the control 
of the Secretary of Defense to such extent 
and in such circumstances as he finds re- 
quired in the interest of the national defense. 

(c) The government of Guam shall ex- 
ercise its concurrent jurisdiction over per- 
sons to whom the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice is applicable subject to such limita- 
tions thereon as may be agreed to by the 
Governor of Guam and the Secretary of De- 
tense. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (b) of section 31 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
(68 Stat. 497, 510), is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) All right, title, and interest of the 
United States in the property placed under 
the control of the government of the Virgin 
Islands by section 4 of the Act of June 22, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1807, 1808), is hereby conveyed 
to such government: Provided, That with 
respect to lands and other properties which 
on the date of this Act are designated pursu- 
ant to law for administration by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under the provisions of 
the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as 
amended and supplemented, such lands and 
properties shall retain the legal status ac- 
corded them immediately prior to the en- 
actment of this Act.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (b) of section 28 of the 
Organic Act of Guam (64 Stat. 384, 392) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(b) All other property, real and personal, 
owned by the United States in Guam, not 
reserved by the President of the United 
States within ninety days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, is hereby conveyed 
to the government of Guam, to be adminis- 
tered for the benefit of the people of Guam, 
and the legislature shall have authority, 
subject to such limitations as may be im- 
posed upon its acts by this Act or subsequent 
Acts of the Congress, to legislate with re- 
spect to such property, real and personal, in 
such manner as it may deem desirable.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “including filled- 
in, made,” and insert “artificially made, 
filled-in,”. 

Page 2, line 16 and 17, strike out all of 
paragraph (v) and insert the following: 

(v) all tracts or parcels of land containing 
on any part thereof any structures or im- 
provements constructed by the United 
States; 

Page 3, line 14, strike out “island of Guam” 
and insert “islands of Guam, American Sa- 
moa, and the Virgin Islands”. 
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Page 4, line 11, after the word “resources” 
add “not in derogation of United States 
navigational servitude and rights”. 

Page 5, lines 12 through 16, strike out all 
of subsection (c). 

Page 6, strike out all of lines 9 through 17 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(b) All other property, real and personal, 
owned by the United States in Guam, not re- 
served by the President of the United States 
prior to November 1, 1950, is hereby conveyed 
to the government of Guam, to be admin- 
istered for the benefit of the people of Guam, 
and the legislature shall have authority, sub- 
ject to such limitations as may be imposed 
upon its acts by this Act or subsequent Acts 
of the Congress, to legislate with respect to 
such property, real and personal, in such 
manner as it may deem desirable. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMMISSION ON THE DISPOSITION 
OF ALCATRAZ ISLAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1709) 
to establish a Federal Commission on 
the Disposition of Alcatraz Island. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there is hereby established a commission to 
be known as the Commission on the Disposi- 
tion of Alcatraz Island (in this Act referred 
to as “the Commission”) which shall consist 
of five members, one of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, one by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, one by tho 
President pro tempore of the Senate, one by 
the Governor of the State of California, and 
one by the mayor of San Francisco. 

(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

Src. 2. (a) The Commission shall elect a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

(b) Three members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall make 
an investigation and study of possible uses 
for Alcatraz Island when it is no longer used 
as a Federal prison. 

(b) The Commission shall recommend the 
use or uses which it regards as most appro- 
priate, shall make an estimate of the cost 
thereof, and shall recommend how such cost 
should be borne. 

Src. 4. The Commission shall transmit the 
results of its investigation and study, and its 
recommendations, in a report to the Congress 
submitted not later than December 31, 1963. 
In the event that such report is made when 
the Congress is not in session, it shall be 
transmitted to the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. Six months after the sub- 
mission of such report, the Commission shall 
cease to exist. 

Sec. 5. Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the ions of sec- 
tions 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of 
tħe United States Code, or section 190 of 
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the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(5 U.S.C. 99). 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
ask the sponsor of this legislation, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SHEL- 
LEY], what if any costs would be involved 
in the administration activities or in 
the study activities by this Commission? 

Mr. SHELLEY. No costs whatso- 
ever, are provided for in this bill. Sec- 
tion 5 of this measure contains the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Members of the Commission appointed 
under authority of this act shall serve with- 
out compensation. 


Also, there is no request contained in 
the bill for any money for payment of 
any staff whatsoever. 

Mr. HARSHA. Will it be necessary 
to employ a staff? 

Mr. SHELLEY. It should not be 
necessary to employ a staff. Five peo- 
ple will be appointed. They can hold 
the hearings and evaluate the sugges- 
tions that have already come in. There 
are various and sundry suggestions re- 
garding the future use of Alcatraz Is- 
land, ranging all the way from a Statue 
of St. Francis to a suggestion that the 
prison should be used as a wax museum 
with the figures of Al Capone and some 
of the other notorious characters that 
have been incarcerated in it. May I 
say that I am violently against that type 
of use of the property. 

The Commission, upon completion of 
its investigation and study, would make 
recommendations as to the proper use of 
the island. It is the hope of the people 
of San Francisco and the hope of the 
General Services Administration, which 
will have the responsibility for disposing 
of the island, that something of a sym- 
bolic nature in the form of a statue 
would be recommended after a study by 
the Commission. 

Mr. HARSHA. As the gentleman from 
California points out, it is my under- 
standing that the General Services Ad- 
ministration has the responsibility of 
disposing of Federal property and public 
property not otherwise retained for gov- 
ernmental use. Is there objection to the 
General Services Administration dispos- 
ing of this property in its normal 
fashion? 

Mr. SHELLEY. There is no objection 
whatsoever. The Federal Government at 
the present time retains the title to the 
property. Representatives of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration testified be- 
fore the committee. Mr. Bernard Bou- 
tin, the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration, made clear they 
welcome the idea of a commission which 
would help them come to some conclu- 
sion on a proper and beneficial use of 
the property. Whether it would be re- 
tained under Federal title or whether it 
would be transferred to the State for a 
historical monument use of it, or what 
use will be made of it. 

Mr. HARSHA. I see. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
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Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it might be pointed out that the 
Island of Alcatraz unfortunately, or for- 
tunately, belongs to practically the entire 
world. It sits right in our front yard. 
It is legally a part of the city and county 
of San Francisco, and of the congres- 
sional district which the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SHELLEY] represents. He 
and I and others, I am sure, are receiving 
literally hundreds—some sensible and 
some crazy—suggestions. But there is 
not any doubt there is going to be tre- 
mendous public interest in assuring that 
whatever use this property will be put to, 
since the Federal Government is no 
longer going to use it for its present pur- 
poses, is a sensible one and one that pro- 
tects the public interest. For that rea- 
son we felt that a representative group 
of people, representing the purely pub- 
lic interest, ought to examine the vari- 
ous proposals plus the possibility that 
there might be some requirement in the 
future development of the bay area; that 
whatever use is made of it for the devel- 
opment of that area we certainly did not 
intend to change the usual disposal pro- 
visions that would be under the juris- 
diction of the General Services Adminis- 
tration—we felt that this kind of advice 
would be most helpful in seeing that a 
decent job was done. 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object I wonder 
if we could have some idea from the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SHELLEY] 
as to what kind of monument might be 
erected on Alcatraz? 

Mr. SHELLEY. That is exactly why 
the commission is being proposed. Some 
people have written in suggesting a large 
statue of St. Francis, with his arms out 
toward the Golden Gate. Others have 
written in and stated that to erect a 
statue of St. Francis would be injecting 
the religious issue. Another suggestion 
that came to me and has been proposed 
to the General Services Administration 
is a statue of a western type male stand- 
ing with a composite type of Asiatic, 
symbolizing the joining of East and West 
at the entrance to San Francisco Harbor. 

‘The commission would have the re- 
sponsibility of studying these sugges- 
tions, evaluating costs and finding the 
best public use that could be made of the 
island. 


Mr. GROSS. If the commission does 
recommend a monument, then will there 
be a demand on Congress asking for 
money to build it? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I am sure that the 
erection of such a monument would be 
by public subscription. 

Mr. GROSS. That is fine; let it be 
kept that way. 

Mr. SHELLEY. This is not the time 
to do that. The bill simply sets up the 
commission. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us briefly discuss the 
commission. I notice on page 5 of the 
report a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral's Office which states as follows: 

The granting to non-Federal officers, such 
as the Governor of California and the mayor 
of San Francisco, the power to appoint mem- 
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bers to a Federal body would be an unde- 
sirable departure from customary practice. 

I understand that the bill has been 
amended to provide that the Governor of 
California and the mayor of San Fran- 
cisco will nominate appointees to the 
commission which, in my opinion, is 
something in the nature of a subterfuge. 
Why did you not just go ahead and let 
the Governor of California and mayor 
of San Francisco appoint somebody in- 
stead of this “around the barn” method 
of nominating? The President is al- 
most bound to take the nominations 
made by the Governor and the mayor, is 
he not? Is not this something of a prece- 
dent for the Governor and the mayor to 
nominate candidates to a Federal com- 
mission? 

Mr. SHELLEY. May I say to my 
friend from Iowa that he is imputing a 
motivation that is not here at all. 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute. I do 
not impute anything and I do not im- 
pugn anybody. 

Mr. SHELLEY. The gentleman asked 
the question, Is not this a subterfuge? 
My direct answer to that is “No,” it is not 
a subterfuge. 

It is a correction very properly made 
by the committee. The original draft 
provided that one member be appointed 
by the Governor and one by the mayor 
of San Francisco because of the local in- 
terest. This is wrong; and when the 
committee had a hearing on it and 
pointed that out, based upon the objec- 
tions raised by the Attorney General, 
both my colleague from San Francisco 
and I and the Administrator of General 
Services Administration agreed that the 
committee’s suggestion would be more 
appropriate. That is, that the President 
shall appoint three, and that the Gov- 
ernor and mayor of San Francisco can 
nominate. There is no requirement that 
the President even accept those nomi- 
nations. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that. 

Mr. SHELLEY. This takes into ac- 
count some of the local interests. Since 
the President appoints them, the respon- 
sibility is on the President, and the re- 
port will be made through the Federal 
machinery. 

Mr. GROSS. But did you get from the 
Justice Department a letter saying that 
3 met their objection to the original 
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Mr. SHELLEY. At the hearing before 
the committee a representative of the 
Justice Department was present and said 
this removed their objection and satis- 
fied them. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike “one” and insert 
“three ” 


Page 1, line 7, after “President” insert “of 
the United States“. 

Page 1, lines 8, 9, and 10, strike “one by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, one 
by the Governor of the State of California, 
and one by the mayor of San Francisco,” 
and insert “and one by the President of the 
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Senate. The three members appointed by 
the President of the United States shall in- 
clude a member nominated by the Governor 
of the State of California and a member 
nominated by the Mayor of San Francisco.” 

Page 2, lines 22 through 25 and page 3, lines 
1 through 5, strike all of section 5 of the 
bill and insert a new section 5 as follows: 

Sec. 5. Members of the commission ap- 
pointed under the authority of this Act shall 
serve without compensation. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF FOR CERTAIN NAVAL 
OFFICERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 5042) 
for the relief of certain officers of the 
naval service erroneously in receipt of 
compensation based upon an incorrect 
computation of service for basic pay. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I should like to call 
attention to the fact that similar legis- 
lation, which would relieve certain 
officers of a liability, has been strenu- 
ously objected to on the Consent Calen- 
dar before because there was no indica- 
tion as to who was responsible. One of 
our colleagues time and again has asked 
that this legislation specifically state 
who is responsible for the errors. 

Likewise, I think it should be pointed 
out that the military often is prone to 
forgive officers for their errors, whereas 
they are not so free to relieve noncom- 
missioned officers of their liability, and 
ask these latter individuals to make 
repayment. 

Because of former objections by our 
colleague, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forn], because of the failure of the 
committee to indicate exactly who is 
responsible, I intend to ask that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice, but I 
will be glad to invite any comment by 
someone from the committee who can 
clear up this point. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I do not know about 
the objections in the past to this bill's 
being considered on the Consent Calen- 
dar. It might have been during the 1962 
session, and probably was. But I should 
like to remind the gentleman that the 
matter was evidently cleared up during 
the past session because it passed this 
House during the last session of Con- 
gress. The errors of incorrect computa- 
tion were made by officials in the Navy 
based upon records of inactive enlisted 
Naval Reserve service. They have rec- 
ommended that the bill be brought be- 
fore the House so that these things may 
be corrected and all of these men may 
be treated in the same manner, 

Mr. PELLY. Would the gentleman 
indicate as to whether the committee 
has interested itself in placing respon- 
sibility on the individuals who made the 
error? That is the point that has been 
raised when previous legislation of this 
Kind Dai, OG Ae SEAR RARE Le 
endar. 
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Mr. ASHMORE. This legislation is 
an outgrowth of this situation that 
existed for some 15 years. It has come 
about due to the fact that the Comp- 
troller General made his ruling in 1961 
which placed these men in this position. 
The longevity payments involved were 
made over a 15-year period on the basis 
of Navy records of enlisted inactive re- 
serve service which was, in effect, de- 
leted in 1961, when this ruling was made 
by the Comptroller General. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. GROSS. Without regard to this 
specific legislation, early last year I tried 
to point out on several occasions to the 
House that more and more bills were 
coming in, claims bills, to compensate 
people and forgive payments because of 
errors that had been made. I am sure 
that is what the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Petty] is referring to; the 
7 situation with regard to claims 

Last year I urged the committees han- 
dling these bills to point out those re- 
sponsible for the increasing number of 
errors. The Comptroller General of the 
United States, Mr. Campbell, in testify- 
ing before our committee the other day 
cited the shocking figure of over $100 
million in overpayments to servicemen 
during the period of 1957-61. What I 
am trying to get at is the fact that no 
committee is holding anyone responsi- 
ble for these errors in the reports accom- 
panying the bills. 

Mr, ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. ASHMORE. This bill does not in- 
volve exactly the same kind of situation 
that my friend, the gentleman from Iowa, 
and I believe my friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Washington have in 
mind. The matter dealt with in this bill 
arose at the end of World War II and 
the entire situation came about at that 
time. This kind of thing has not hap- 
pened and has not been reoccurring since 
that time, but it has been in existence 
since then. It relieves them from lia- 
bility for funds that they received as a 
result of these errors during World War 
II. As a matter of fact, it would not 
now cost the Government anything for 
the amounts were paid out over the 
15-year period. 

Mr. PELLY. I think there is a ques- 
tion of the overall policy and it is not 
simply a question of the merits of any 
one bill as against any other bill. For 
that reason, and particularly since our 
colleague, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forp], who raised these questions 
before is unavoidably absent today, I in- 
tend to ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over, and I would like him 
to have the opportunity to discuss it with 
the gentleman and satisfy himself. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARSHA. I would like to inquire 
further as to the cost of this bill. As I 
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understand it, the bill provides for re- 
funds of amounts paid by or withheld 
from such individuals and applied to 
such indebtedness. This could very 
readily run into the millions of dollars. 
There is no estimate here in the report 
stating how much has been withheld or 
how much has already been refunded. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, there is a 
statement on the bottom of page 3 of 
the committee report under “Cost and 
budget data,” as follows: 

Other than the possibility of a refund in 
the event a repayment has been made by any 
person, there will be no additional cost to 
the Government. 


Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to indicate to the gentleman, it is my 
information, the Navy says, there are 
only 40 men involved. 

Mr. ASHMORE. That is correct. 

Mr. PELLY. The average cost per in- 
d.vidual is said to be $1,285 so the total 
cost to the Government could amount to 
$50,000 and could not run up to the 
figure that the gentleman has suggested. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection, and ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE ADDITION OF 
CERTAIN DONATED LANDS TO THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUAR- 
TERS SITE, ISLE ROYALE NA- 
TIONAL PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4152) 
to authorize the addition of certain do- 
nated lands to the administrative head- 
quarters site, Isle Royale National Park. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior may acquire by 
donation a tract of land, or interests therein, 
located in Houghton, Michigan, comprising 
6.07 acres, more or less, bounded on the west 
by Portage Street, on the south by Seventh 
Avenue East, on the east by the First 
Shelden-Columbian Addition and on the 
north, in part by lands depicted on the 
supervisor's plat numbered 4 of the village of 
Houghton. The land acquired by the Secre- 
tary shall be added to and administered as 
part of the administrative headquarters site 
of Isle Royale National Park. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING ISSUANCE OF CER- 
TIFICATES OF CITIZENSHIP IN 
THE CANAL ZONE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5175) 
to authorize the issuance of certificates 
of citizenship in the Canal Zone. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to have 
someone state in behalf of this legisla- 
tion that it is not the intention to go 
down to the Panama Canal and estab- 
lish a new bureau with additional Federal 
personnel sent there to issue the certifi- 
cates that are involved. 

I would like to have the legislative 
intent brought out. I am not opposed 
to the purposes of the bill, but I do not 
want to see a new staff set up down in 
the Panama Canal Zone to issue certifi- 
cates of citizenship. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The committee 
agrees thoroughly with the gentleman. 
It is contemplated there shall be no 
permanent officer down there for this 
purpose. The committee has been in- 
formed that an officer of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service goes 
down to the Panama Canal Zone two or 
three times a year, during which time 
he would be able to take care of the is- 
suance of these certificates. 

Mr.GROSS. The gentleman is speak- 
ing of one individual who would go 
down there and issue the certificates? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. That is exactly what 
is contemplated, nothing further. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
101 (a) (38) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (66 Stat. 171; 8 U.S.C. 1101(a) (38)), 
is amended by adding thereto the following 
sentence: “For the purpose of issuing certif- 
icates of citizenship to persons who are citi- 
zens of the United States, the term ‘United 
States’ as used in section 341 of this Act 
includes the Canal Zone.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ACCEPTING STATUE OF THE LATE 
JOHN BURKE, OF NORTH DAKOTA 


The Clerk called Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 6. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate concurrent resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the statue 
of the late John Burke, presented by the 
State of North Dakota, is accepted in the 
name of the United States, and that the 
thanks of Congress be tendered to the State 
for the contribution of the statue of one of 
its most eminent citizens, illustrious for his 
historic renown and distinguished civic serv- 
ices; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, 
suitably engrossed and duly authenticated, 
be transmitted to the Governor of North 
Dakota. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 
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AUTHORIZING TEMPORARY PLACE- 
MENT IN THE ROTUNDA OF THE 
CAPITOL OF A STATUE OF THE 
LATE JOHN BURKE, OF NORTH 
DAKOTA 


The Clerk called Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 7. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate concurrent resolution, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the North 
Dakota National Statuary Hall Commission 
is hereby authorized to place temporarily in 
the rotunda of the Capitol a statue of the 
late John Burke, of North Dakota, and to 
hold ceremonies in the rotunda on said oc- 
casion; and the Architect of the Capitol is 
hereby authorized to make the necessary 
arrangements therefor. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


PRINTING PROCEEDINGS IN CON- 
NECTION WITH ACCEPTANCE OF 
THE STATUE OF THE LATE JOHN 
BURKE, OF NORTH DAKOTA 


The Clerk called Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 8. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate concurrent resolution, 
as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the pro- 
ceedings at the presentation, dedication, 
and acceptance of the statue of John Burke, 
to be presented by the State of North Dakota 
in the rotunda of the Capitol, together with 
appropriate illustrations and other pertinent 
matter, shall be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. The copy for such Senate document 
shall be prepared under the supervision of 
the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed five thou- 
sand additional copies of such Senate docu- 
ment, which shall be bound in such style as 
the Joint Committee on Printing shall direct, 
and of which one hundred copies shall be 
for the use of the Senate and one thousand 
six hundred copies shall be for the use of 
the Members of the Senate from the State 
of North Dakota, and five hundred copies 
shall be for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and two thousand eight hundred 
copies shall be for the use of the Members 
of the House of Representatives from the 
State of North Dakota. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


CEREMONIES IN THE ROTUNDA IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE STATUE 
OF THE LATE JOSEPH WARD OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Clerk called Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 9. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate concurrent resolution, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the South 
Dakota State Historical Society of South 
Dakota is hereby authorized to place tem- 
porarily in the rotunda of the Capitol a 
statue of the late Joseph Ward, of South 
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Dakota, and to hold ceremonies in the ro- 
tunda on said occasion; and the Architect 
of the Capitol is hereby authorized to make 
the necessary arrangements therefor. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


TENDERING THANKS OF CONGRESS 
TO SOUTH DAKOTA FOR THE 
STATUE OF JOSEPH WARD, TO 
BE PLACED IN STATUARY HALL 


The Clerk called Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 10. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate concurrent resolution, 
as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the stat- 
ue of Joseph Ward, presented by the State 
of South Dakota, to be placed in the Stat- 
uary Hall collection, is accepted in the name 
of the United States, and that the thanks of 
the Congress be tendered said State for the 
contribution of the statue of one of its most 
eminent citizens, illustrious for his leader- 
ship as author of the State’s motto, framer 
of the Territorial school law, founder of the 
first college, and outstanding churchman in 
the founding of Christian churches among 
whites and Indians: And be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions, suitably engrossed and duly authenti- 
cated, be transmitted to the Governor of 
South Dakota. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE AC- 
CEPTANCE OF THE STATUE OF 
JOSEPH WARD, TO BE PLACED IN 
STATUARY HALL 


The Clerk called Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 11. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate concurrent resolution, 
as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the proceed- 
ings at the presentation, dedication, and ac- 
ceptance of the statue of Joseph Ward, to be 
presented by the State of South Dakota in 
the rotunda of the Capitol, together with 
appropriate illustrations and other pertinent 
matter, shall be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. The copy for such Senate document 
shall be prepared under the supervision of 
the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed three 
thousand additional copies of such Senate 
document, which shall be bound in such style 
as the Joint Committee on Printing shall 
direct, and of which one hundred copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate and one thou- 
sand two hundred copies shall be for the use 
of the Members of the Senate from the State 
of South Dakota, and five hundred copies 
shall be for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and one thousand two hundred 
còpies shall be for the use of the Members 
of the House of Representatives from the 
State of South Dakota. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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DESIGNATING SHORT MOUNTAIN 
LOCK AND DAM AND RESERVOIR, 
OKLAHOMA, AS THE ROBERT S. 
KERR LOCK AND DAM AND 
RESERVOIR 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 82 designating the navigation chan- 
nel and canal portion of the Arkansas 
River navigation and multiple-purpose 
project as the “Robert S. Kerr Seaway.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
ree the House joint resolution, as fol- 

ows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the navigation 
channel and canal authorized as a portion 
of the Arkansas River navigation and mul- 
tiple- purpose project authorized by the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of 1946, as amended, 
shall be known and designated hereafter as 
the “Robert S. Kerr Seaway”. Any law, 
regulation, map, document, record, or other 
paper of the United States in which such 
navigation channel and canal is referred to 
shall be held and considered to refer to such 
navigation channel and canal as the “Robert 
S. Kerr Seaway”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the Short Mountain Lock and Dam 
and Reservoir on the Arkansas River in the 
State of Oklahoma shall be known as Robert 
S. Kerr Lock and Dam and Reservoir in hon- 
or of the late Senator Robert S. Kerr, of 
Oklahoma. Any law, regulation, document, 
or record of the United States in which such 
project is referred to by any other name 
shall be held and considered to refer to such 


project by the name of Robert S. Kerr Lock 
and Dam and Reservoir. 


8 committee amendment was agreed 


The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to change the name of 
Short Mountain Lock and Dam and Res- 
ervoir in the State of Oklahoma to Rob- 
ert 8. Kerr Lock and Dam and Reser- 
vo 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very proud that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has taken such quick action 
in passing House Joint Resolution 82 to 
change the name of Short Mountain 
Lock and Dam and Reservoir in Okla- 
home to the Robert S. Kerr Lock and 
Dam and Reservoir. 

This is a measure based on a resolu- 
tion which I introduced on the first day 
of this session of Congress, and which 
has received the enthusiastic support of 
every Member of the Oklahoma con- 
gressional delegation, as well as the ap- 
proval of the family of the late Senator 
Kerr, and of many others who are fa- 
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miliar with the great work in water 
development which was initiated and 
carried on by Oklahoma's late senior 
Senator. 

This proposal is a fitting tribute to 
this great man who captured the imagi- 
nation of every Oklahoman and made 
our State conscious of the great need for 
water conservation and of the vast po- 
tential of water resource development, 

The project, which will be located en- 
tirely in Oklahoma, will be the first large 
multiple-purpose structure to be encoun- 
tered in Oklahoma by vessels moving up- 
stream on the Arkansas navigation 
channel. 

This multiple-purpose water resource 
development will be a living monument 
to the man who worked and fought his 
way from his log cabin heritage to be- 
come one of our State’s most loved sons 
and one of our Nation’s most progressive- 
minded statesmen. 

Mr. Speaker, I am particularly proud 
of the language in the committee report 
regarding our late Senator, and have ob- 
tained unanimous consent that it may 
appear at this point in the RECORD: 


SENATOR ROBERT S. KERR 


Senator Kerr's family settled in Oklahoma 
Territory where the Senator was born 11 
years before Oklahoma was granted state- 
hood. He was a son of a self-taught, schol- 
arly father. In his youth he fought dill- 
gently for the benefits of a formal education 
under the most difficult circumstances. Like 
many another pioneer boy before him, he 
walked many miles to and from a small 
schoolhouse. Unable to afford the full col- 
lege course, the future Senator interrupted 
his studies at the age of 17 to become a 
teacher in a one-room school. He enlisted 
in the Army and saw duty in France as a 
field artillery lieutenant in World War I. 
Later, he gained knowledge of the law dur- 
ing an apprenticeship in the office of one of 
the great early-day Oklahoma attorneys. He 
worked his way through courses at East Gen- 
tral State College in Ada, Okla., and at the 
University of Oklahoma. 

His natural leadership abilities came to 
statewide attention when at the age of 28 he 
was elected State commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion. He later ventured into the field 
of oil and became the principal organizer of 
the greatest industry ever founded in 
Oklahoma. 

In 1925 Robert S. Kerr married Grayce 
Breene, the talented daughter of a pioneer 
Oklahoma oil drilling contractor. Their 
three boys and one girl have now established 
families of their own and the love and affec- 
tion that Oklahoma felt for Senator Kerr 
was reflected in outpouring of sympathy for 
his immediate family when he passed away. 

Robert S. Kerr’s work in civic affairs and 
as a lay leader of his church brought him 
recognition rapidly after he moved to Okla- 
homa City in 1931. He rose quickly to lead- 
ership in the Democratic Party in his State, 
was elected national committeeman in 1940, 
and became the first native Oklahoman to 
be elected Governor 2 years later. He became 
vitally interested in water resources develop- 
ment after a series of devastating floods in 
Oklahoma combined with drought and de- 
pression conditions to produce great eco- 
nomie difficulties. One of his first acts when 
he came to the U.S: Senate in 1949 was to 
introduce a bill to create the Arkansas, 
White, and Red River Study Commission. 
This resulted in a completely coordinated 
plan for the development of the soil and 
water resources of the area. This study 
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set a pattern for many similar ones through- 
out the country. As the years passed he 
became an expert in many fields, but his 
interests in the conservation and use of our 
water resources increased rather than de- 
creased. He was chairman of the Select 
Committee on National Water Resources 
which made one of the most comprehensive 
studies ever undertaken, 

Because of Senator Kerr's longstanding 
interest, his many and great contributions, 
and his unflagging zeal in the field of public 
works, the Committee on Public Works en- 
dorses wholeheartedly the naming of this 
public works project for a most distinguished 
statesman. 

The Department of the Army endorses 
this proposal and its views are set forth in 
the following letter: 

APRIL 1, 1963. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 
Chairman, Committee on "Public Works, 
House of ‘Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of the Army with respect to House Joint 
Resolution 82, 88th Congress, a resolution 
designating the navigation channel and 
canal portion of the Arkansas River naviga- 
tion and multiple-purpose project as the 
Robert S. Kerr Seaway. 

This resolution would designate the navi- 
gation portion of the comprehensive project 
for the Arkansas River and tributaries, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas, as the Robert S. Kerr 
Seaway in honor of the late Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

This Department recognizes the great 
contributions made by Senator Kerr toward 
water resources development. Therefore, it 
is considered entirely appropriate that one 
of the projects near his home be named after 
him. 

Accordingly, the Department of the Army 
would haye no objection to House Joint 
Resolution 82. On the other hand, the com- 
mittee might wish to consider (as possibly 
more appropriate than naming for Senator 
Kerr a navigation channel extending through 
Arkansas as well as a portion of Oklahoma, 
as contemplated in H.J. Res. 82) designating 
in the Senator's honor a single water resource 
unit lying entirely within his home State 
of Oklahoma, for example, the Short Moun- 
tain lock, dam, and reservoir project. The 
Department of the Army would favor this 
latter course of action, which could be ac- 
complished through appropriate revision of 
House Joint Resolution 82. 

Since the committee has specifically re- 
quested that this report be furnished as 
expeditiously as possible, the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget have not been obtained 
with respect thereto. As soon as those views 
have been received, the committee will be 
notified. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cyrus R. VANCE, 
Secretary of the Army. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to include a por- 
tion of the committee report at this 
point in the Record and that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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REDESIGNATING THE BIG HOLE 
BATTLEFIELD NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, REVISING THE BOUND- 
ARIES THEREOF 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3200) 
to redesignate the Big Hole Battlefield 
National Monument, to revise the bound- 
aries thereof, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
why the Federal Government, if I un- 
derstand the legislation correctly, buys 
306 acres of land then retrocedes juris- 
diction to the State of Montana? 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Government does not retrocede the 
land to the State of Montana. The Fed- 
eral Government retrocedes some juris- 
diction it has—law enforcement, pri- 
marily—and the object of the language 
which the gentleman refers to is to let 
the State of Montana be the law-en- 
forcement agency instead of the Federal 
Government, 

Mr. GROSS. It then retrocedes ju- 
risdiction to the State of Montana and 
does not retrocede the land already ex- 
isting in the park or the 306 acres that 
would be purchased under the terms of 
this legislation; is that correct? 

Mr. MORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
inquire of the gentleman further about 
the legislation. As I understand, this 
bill authorizes an appropriation of not 
to exceed $20,000 for land acquisition. 
Now, is there any further land acquisi- 
tion contemplated in the future? 

Mr. MORRIS. No. This is the only 
land that is contemplated in the future, 
and we aré authorizing $20,000 to pur- 
chase the land. 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentle- 
man. I withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Big 
Hole Battlefield National Monument, estab- 
lished by Executive Order Numbered 1216 of 
June 23, 1910, and enlarged by Proclamation 
Numbered 2339 of June 29, 1939, is hereby 
3 as the Big Hole National Battle- 

e 

Sec. 2. In order to preserve historic fea- 
tures and sites associated with the Battle of 
the Big Hole and to facilitate their adminis- 
tration and interpretation, the boundaries of 
the Big Hole National Battlefield are hereby 
revised to include the following described 
lands: 

MONTANA PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN 

Township 2 south, range 17, west: Section 
13, southwest quarter southeast quarter, 
southeast quarter southwest quarter, east 
half southwest quarter southwest quarter; 
section 23, east half northeast quarter south- 
east quarter; section 24, west half east half, 
north half southwest quarter, southeast 
quarter southwest quarter, east half south- 
west quarter southwest quarter; section 25, 
those portions of the northeast quarter 
northwest quarter and the northwest quarter 
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northeast quarter lying north of the north 
right-of-way line of relocated Montana State 
Route 43; consisting of approximately 466 
acres. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
may acquire by donation, purchase, ex- 
change, or otherwise, lands and interests in 
lands within the area described in section 2 
of this Act. 

(b) Any lands described in section 2 of 
this Act that are a part of the Beaverhead 
National Forest when this Act takes effect 
are hereby excluded from the forest and 
added to the Big Hole National Battlefield. 

(c) Lands included in the Big Hole Na- 
tional Battlefield pursuant to this Act shall 
be administered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a National Park Service, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535; 16 U.S.C. 1-3), as amended and supple- 
mented. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as are necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 3, after line 3, add a new section to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 4, There is hereby retroceded to the 
State of Montana, effective when accepted 
by said State in accordance with its laws, 
such jurisdiction as has been ceded by such 
State to the United States over any lands 
within the boundaries of the Big Hole Na- 
tional Battlefield reserving in the United 
States, however, concurrent legislative ju- 
risdiction over such lands.” 

Page 3, strike out all of lines 4 and 5 and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums not exceeding $20,000 as 
are necessary for the acquisition of lands 
and interests in land pursuant to this Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(S. 138) to redesignate the Big Hole 
Battlefield National Monument, to re- 
vise the boundaries thereof, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Big 
Hole Battlefield National Monument, estab- 
lished by Executive Order Numbered 1216 of 
June 23, 1910, and enlarged by Proclamation 
Numbered 2339 of June 29, 1939, is hereby 
redesignated as the Big Hole National Bat- 
tlefield. 

Src. 2. In order to preserve historic fea- 
tures and sites associated with the Battle of 
the Big Hole and to facilitate their adminis- 
tration and interpretation, the boundaries 
of the Big Hole National Battlefield are here- 
by revised to include the following described 
lands: 


MONTANA PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN 

Township 2 south, range 17 west: section 
13, southwest quarter southeast quarter, 
southeast quarter southwest quarter, east 
half southwest quarter southwest quarter; 
section 23, east half northeast quarter south- 
east quarter; section 24, west half east half, 
north half southwest quarter, southeast 
quarter southwest quarter, east half south- 
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west quarter southwest quarter; section 25, 
those portions of the northeast quarter 
northwest quarter and the northwest quar- 
ter northeast quarter lying north of the 
north right-of-way line of relocated Mon- 
tana State Route 43; consisting of approxi- 
mately 466 acres. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
may acquire by donation, purchase, exchange, 
or otherwise, lands and interests in lands 
within the area described in section 2 of this 
Act. 

(b) Any lands described in section 2 of this 
Act that are a part of the Beaverhead Na- 
tional Forest when this Act takes effect are 
hereby excluded from the forest and added 
to the Big Hole National Battlefield. 

(c) Lands included in the Big Hole Na- 
tional Battlefield pursuant to this Act shall 
be administered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a National Park Service, and for other 
purposes”, approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535; 16 U.S.C. 1-8), as amended and supple- 
mented. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby retroceded to the 
State of Montana such jurisdiction as has 
been ceded by such State to the United 
States over any lands within the boundaries 
of the Big Hole National Battlefield reserv- 
ing in the United States, however, concurred 
legislative jurisdiction over such lands, 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated no more than $20,000 to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'BRIEN of 
New York: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause of S. 138 and insert the provisions 
of H.R. 3200 as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 


GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NA- 
TIONAL PARK, N.C. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3887) 
to authorize the acceptance of dona- 
tions of land in the State of North Caro- 
lina for the construction of an entrance 
road at Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is my understand- 
ing that this legislation entails a cost in 
excess of $1 million. Furthermore, it is 
scheduled for consideration under sus- 
pension of the rules. Therefore, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


AGE LIMITS—APPOINTMENT TO 
U.S. PARK POLICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4893) 
relating to age limits in connection with 
appointments to the U.S. Park Police. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a similar Senate bill, S. 932, be consid- 
ered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this bill the same 
as the House bill? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Yes; the 
gentleman is correct. It is the same. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


CONVEY CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS TO 
COUNTY OF LINCOLN, NEV. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4151) 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain public lands in the 
State of Nevada to the county of Lincoln, 
State of Nevada. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall issue to the 
county of Lincoln, State of Nevada, upon the 
payment of the purchase price by the coun- 
ty into the Treasury of the United States, not 
more than five years after the Secretary has 
notified the county of such price, which shall 
be an amount equal to the sum of the costs 
of extinguishing any adverse claims to the 
lands to be patented, the costs of any nec- 
essary survey, and the fair market value of 
the lands as determined by the Secretary 
after the appraisal of the lands by contract 
appraisal or otherwise, a patent for the fol- 
lowing-described lands, situated in the State 
of Nevada and comprising approximately 
2,920 acres (all range references are to the 
Mount Diablo base and meridian) : 

Range 67 east, township 3 south, northwest 
quarter of section 2; west half, southwest 
quarter section 2; all of section 3; northeast 
quarter and northwest quarter and southwest 
quarter and northeast quarter of southeast 
quarter and northwest quarter of southeast 
quarter and southwest quarter of southeast 
quarter of section 10. Northeast quarter and 
northwest quarter and southwest quarter of 
section 15. Also northeast quarter of south- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of 
southeast quarter and southeast quarter 
of southeast quarter of section 15. All of 
section 14. All of southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 11 and southeast quarter of northeast 
quarter of section 11, and northwest quarter 
of northwest quarter of section 11. 

Sec. 2, The conveyance authorized by this 
Act shall be made subject to any existing 
valid claims against the lands described in 
the first section of this Act, and to any 
reservations necessary to protect continuing 
uses of those lands by the United States. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in the preceding 
provisions of this Act shall be construed to 
preclude the county of Lincoln, State of Ne- 
vada, from purchasing, in accordance with 
such preceding provisions, only such portion 
or portions, by legal subdivision of the public 
land surveys, of the above-described lands as 
such county elects, nor shall the purchase 
by such county of only a portion or portions 
of such lands be construed to constitute a 
waiver or relinquishment of any of its rights 
under this Act to purchase, in accordance 
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with such preceding provisions and by legal 
subdivisions of the public land surveys, the 
remainder of such lands, or any portion 
thereof 


Sec. 4. All moneys received from the con- 
veyance of lands under the terms of this 
Act shall be disposed of in the same manner 
as moneys received from the sale of public 
lands, except that moneys received as reim- 
bursement for costs of appraisal, surveys, and 
extinguishing adverse claims may be used by 
the Secretary for said purposes without ap- 
propriation. 

Sec. 5, The lands described in section 1 of 
this Act shall be segregated from all forms 
of appropriation under the public land laws, 
including the mining and mineral leasing 
laws, from the date of approval of this Act 
until the Secretary shall provide otherwise 
by publication of an order in the Federal 
Register. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, strike out all of lines 8, 9, and 10, 
and insert in lieu thereof: “the fair market 
value plus the cost of any appraisal of the 
lands as of the effective date of this Act as 
determined by the”. 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “2,920 acres” and 
insert “2,844 acres”. 

Page 2, strike out all of lines 6 through 18 
and insert in lieu thereof: “The northwest 
quarter, west half of southwest quarter sec- 
tion 2; all section 3; north half, southwest 
quarter, west half of southeast quarter, 
northeast quarter of southeast quarter sec- 
tion 10; southeast quarter of northeast quar- 
ter, northwest quarter of northwest quarter, 
southeast quarter section 11; all section 14; 
north half, southwest quarter, northeast 
quarter of southeast quarter of northwest 
quarter of southeast quarter, southeast quar- 
ter of southeast quarter section 15, all in 
township 3 south, range 67 east, Mount Di- 
ablo meridian, Nevada.” 

Add a new section 6 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. This Act shall not preclude the 
County of Lincoln from acquiring title for 
leases to any lands described in this Act for 
public or recreational purposes under the Act 
of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 741), as amended 
(43 U.S.C. 869, et seq.).” 

Add a new section 7 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. Any patent issued under this Act 
shall contain a reservation to the United 
States of any of the following named miner- 
als for which the land is deemed valuable 
or prospectively valuable; coal, native as- 
phalt, solid and semisolid bitumen, and bi- 
tuminous rock (including oil-impregnated 
rock or sands from which oil is recoverable 
only by special treatment after the deposit 
is mined or quarried), oil, gas, oil shale, 
phosphate, sodium, and potassium, together 
with the right of the United States, its les- 
sees, permittees, or licensees to for, 
mine, and remove them under applicable 
provisions of law.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (S. 
873) to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain public lands in 
the State of Nevada to the county of 
Lincoln, State of Nevada. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 


toe 
Mr.HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to inquire 
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of the gentleman from Nevada about the 
price of this land. As I understand it, 
this legislation establishes the purchase 
price as the fair market value as of the 
effective date of the legislation. I won- 
der why that wording is used rather than 
“as the effective date of the taking”? 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. Certainly. 

Mr. BARING. This is a depressed 
area in particular, and there is a great 
demand for land. The State is growing 
out there, and we figured we would peg 
it at this particular time of the passing 
of the act in order to prevent land grab- 
bers and have to pay a higher price for 
the land at a later date. 

Mr. HARSHA. Isee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall issue to the 
county of Lincoln, State of Nevada, upon 


States, not more than five years after the 
Secretary has notified the county of such 
price, which shall be an amount equal to the 
sum of the costs of extinguishing any ad- 
verse claims to the lands to be patented, the 
costs of any necessary survey, and the fair 
market value of the lands as determined by 
the Secretary after the appraisal of the lands 
by contract appraisal or otherwise, a patent 
for the following-described lands, situated 
in the State of Nevada and comprising ap- 
proximately 2,844 acres (all range references 
are to the Mount Diablo base and meridian) : 

The northwest quarter, west half of south- 
west quarter section 2; all section 3; north 
half, southwest quarter, west half of south- 
east quarter, northeast quarter of southeast 
quarter section 10; southeast quarter of 
northeast quarter, northwest quarter of 
northwest quarter, southeast quarter, sec- 
tion 11; all section 14; north half, southwest 
quarter, northeast quarter of southeast 
quarter of northwest quarter of southeast 
quarter, southeast quarter of southeast 
quarter section 15, all in township 3 south, 
range 67 east, Mount Diablo meridian, 
Nevada. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
Act shall be made subject to any existing 
valid claims the lands described in 
the first section of this Act, and to any 
reservations to protect continuing 
uses of those lands by the United States. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in the preced- 
ing provisions of this Act shall be construed 
to preclude the county of Lincoln, State of 
Nevada, from purchasing, in accordance with 
such preceding provisions, only such portion 
or portions, by legal subdivision of the pub- 
lic land surveys, of the above-described lands 
as such county elects, nor shall the purchase 
by such county of only a portion or portions 
of such lands be construed to constitute a 
waiver or relinquishment of any of its rights 
under this Act to purchase, in accordance 
with such preceding provisions and by legal 
subdivisions of the public land surveys, the 
remainder of such lands, or any portion 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. All moneys received from the con- 
veyance of lands under the terms of this 
Act shall be disposed of in the same manner 
as moneys received from the sale of public 
lands, except that moneys received as re- 
imbursement for costs of appraisal, surveys, 
and extinguishing adverse claims may be 
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used by the Secretary for said purposes with- 
out appropriation. 

Sec. 5. The lands described in section 1 of 
this Act shall be segregated from all forms 
of appropriation under the public land laws, 
including the mining and mineral leasing 
laws, from the date of approval of this Act 
until the Secretary shall provide otherwise 
by publication of an order in the Federal 
Register. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall not preclude the 
county of Lincoln from acquiring title or 
leases to any lands described in this Act for 
public or recreational purposes under the 
Act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 741), as 
amended (43 U.S.C. 869, et seq.). 

Sec. 7. Any patent issued under this Act 
shall contain a reservation to the United 
States of any of the following named miner- 
als for which the land is deemed valuable or 
prospectively valuable: coal, native asphalt, 
solid and semisolid bitumen, and bitumi- 
nous rock (including oil-impregnated rock 
or sands from which oil is recoverable only 
by special treatment after the deposit is 
mined or quarried), oil, gas, oil shale, phos- 
phate, sodium, and potassium, together with 
the right of the United States its lessees, 
permittees, or licensees to pr for, mine, 
and remove them under applicable provi- 
sions of law. 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. The 
Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'BRIEN of New 
York: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
of S. 873 and insert the provisions of H.R. 
4151, as passed. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 4151, was 
laid on the table. 


PUBLIC LANDS AT MOJAVE B. 
AERIAL GUNNERY RANGE, SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 4588) 
to provide for the withdrawal and reser- 
vation for the Department of the Navy 
of certain public lands of the United 
States at Mojave B Aerial Gunnery 
Range, San Bernardino County, Calif., 
for defense purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subject to valid existing rights the public 
lands, and the minerals therein, within the 
area described in section 2 of this Act are 
hereby withdrawn from all appropriations 
and other forms of disposition under the 
public land laws including the mining and 
mineral leasing laws and disposals of ma- 
terials under the Act of July 31, 1947, as 
amended (61 Stat. 681; 30 U.S.C. 601-604), 
except as provided in subsection (b) of this 
section, and reserved for use of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, subject to the condition 
that part or all of the reservation may be 
terminated at any time by the Secretary of 
the Navy upon notice to the Secretary of the 

Interior, 


(b) The Secretary of the Interior may, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of the 
Navy, authorize use or disposition of any of 
the lands or resources withdrawn and re- 
served by subsection (a) of this section. 
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(c) Upon request of the Secretary of the 
Interior at the time of termination of the 
reservation effected by this Act as provided 
in subsection (a) of this section, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy shall make safe for non- 
military uses the land withdrawn and re- 
served or such portions thereof as may be 
specified by the Secretary of the Interior, 
by neutralizing unexploded ammunition, 
bombs, artillery projectiles, or other ex- 
plosive objects and chemical agents. There- 
after, the Secretary of the Interior pursuant 
to law shall provide for the appropriate use 
or disposition of all or any part of the land 
withdrawn and reserved under provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. The lands withdrawn and reserved 
by this Act are those that are now or may 
hereafter become subject to the public land 
laws within the area described as follows: 

Approximately 312,659 acres, more or less, 
within the Mojave “B” Aerial Gunnery 
Range, San Bernardino County, California, 
and more fully described as follows: 

township 25 south, range 44 east, sections 
1 to 4 inclusive, sections 9 to 16 inclusive, 
sections 21 to 28 inclusive, and sections 33 
to 36 inclusive; 

township 26 south, range 44 east, sections 
1 to 4 inclusive, sections 9 to 16 inclusive, 
sections 21 to 28 inclusive, and sections 33 
to 36 inclusive; 

township 27 south, range 44 east, sections 
1 to 4 inclusive, and sections 9 to 12 inclu- 
sive; 

township 29 south, range 44 east, sections 
1 to 3 inclusive, sections 10 to 15 inclusive, 
sections 22 to 27 inclusive, and sections 34 
to 36 inclusive; 

township 30 south, range 44 east, sections 
1 to 3 inclusive, sections 10 to 15 inclusive, 
sections 22 to 27 inclusive, and sections 34 
to 36 inclusive; 

township 25 south, range 45 east, sections 
1 to 36 inclusive; 

township 26 south, range 45 east, sections 
1 to 36 inclusive; 

township 27 south, range 45 east, sections 
1 to 6 inclusive; 

township 28 south, range 45 east, sections 
31 to 36 inclusive; 

township 29 south, range 45 east, sections 
1 to 36 inclusive; 

township 30 south, range 45 east, sections 
1 to 34 inclusive, all of section 35 except 
south half of southwest quarter, and sec- 
tion 36; 

township 25 south, range 46 east, sections 
1 to 35 inclusive, and all of section 36 except 
east half of east half of northeast quarter; 

township 26 south, range 46 east, sections 
1 to 36 inclusive; 

township 27 south, range 46 east, sections 
1 to 6 inclusive; 

township 28 south, range 46 east, sections 
25 to 36 inclusive; 

township 29 south, range 46 east, sections 
1 to 36 inclusive; 

township 30 south, range 46 east, sections 
1 to 36 inclusive; 

township 25 south, range 47 east, sections 
5 to 8 inclusive, sections 17 to 20 inclusive, 
north half of section 29, north half of sec- 
tion 30, south half of section 31, and south- 
west quarter of section 32; 

township 26 south, range 47 east, sections 
4 to 9 inclusive, sections 16 to 21 inclusive, 
and sections 28 to 33 inclusive; 

township 28 south, range 47 east, sections 
19 to 21 inclusive; and sections 28 to 33 
inclusive; 

township 29 south, range 47 east, sections 
3 to 10 inclusive, sections 15 to 22 inclusive, 
and sections 27 to 34 inclusive; 

township 30 south, range 47 east, sections 
3 to 10 inclusive; sections 15 to 22 inclusive; 
and sections 27 to 34 inclusive; Mount 
Diablo meridian. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “Navy” strike 
out the comma and insert “for a period of 
ten years with an option to renew the with- 
drawal and reservation for a period of five 
years upon notice to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
consideration of all eligible bills on the 
Consent Calendar. 


RE-REFERRAL OF THE BILL, 
H.R. 5342 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
refer the bill, H.R. 5342, to authorize the 
Association of Universalist Women to 
consolidate with the Alliance of Unitar- 
ian Women, and for other purposes, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NA- 
TIONAL PARK, N.C. 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3887) to authorize the acceptance 
of donations of land in the State of 
North Carolina for the construction of 
an entrance road at Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, and for other pur- 


poses. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to provide suitable access to the Cataloochee 
section of Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to select the location of an entrance 
road from a point on North Carolina High- 
way Numbered 107 close to its point of inter- 
change with Interstate Route Numbered 40, 
near Hepco, North Carolina, to the eastern 
boundary of the park in the vicinity of the 
Cataloochee section, and to accept, on behalf 
of the United States, donations of land and 
interests in land for the construction of the 
entrance road, and to construct the entrance 
road on the donated land: Provided, That the 
right-of-way to be acquired, by donation, 
for the entrance road shall be of such width 
as to comprise not more than an average of 
one hundred and twenty-five acres per mile 
for its entire length of about four and two- 
tenths miles, constituting in the aggregate 
about five hundred and twenty-five acres of 
land. 

All property acquired pursuant to this 
Act shall become a part of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park upon acceptance 
of title thereto by the Secretary, and shall 
be subject to all laws, rules, and regulations 
applicable thereto. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of an entrance 
road on land acquired pursuant to this Act 
not more than $1,160,000. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, the spon- 
sor of the bill [Mr, TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
3887 authorizes the acceptance of a 
donation of land in the State of North 
Carolina for the construction of an en- 
trance road to the Smoky Mountains 
National Park leading into the Cataloo- 
chee area, and authorizes the construc- 
tion of a road on the land accepted. The 
land acquired will become a part of the 
park and be subject to park control, but 
it will be used entirely as a right-of-way 
for the entrance road to be constructed. 
The State of North Carolina will acquire 
land and deed it to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Cataloochee is a large and beautiful 
section of the park. Over 30 years ago 
this land was taken by the State of North 
Carolina from the many owners and 
given to the Federal Government to be- 
come part of the park. It is mostly cut 
over, contains farmhouses and barns 
and is not wilderness territory. How- 
ever, it is located near a beautiful stand 
of virgin timber and contains a mountain 
stream comparable to Merced River in 
Yosemite National Park. 

This section of the park is very remote 
and inaccessible, however, at present In- 
terstate 40, going from Knoxville, Tenn., 
to Asheville is under construction and 
will pass 8 miles from Cataloochee 
Valley and only 4.2 miles from the edge 
of the Smoky Mountains National Park, 
giving us the first real opportunity to 
construct an access road at a reasonable 
cost into this beautiful scenic valley. 

Under the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1962, $25 million is authorized for 
national park road construction in 1965. 
I have been assured by the National Park 
Service that the cost of this road con- 
struction can be handled within the 
limits of that authorization. Therefore, 
the approving of this bill would not 
necessitate an appropriation increase 
above that already authorized. 

Last year the Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park had 5,200,000 visitors, mak- 
ing it the first national park in American 
history to have more than 5 million vis- 
itors in a single season. There was an 
8-percent increase over the preceding 
year. Most of these visitors entered the 
park over one road going from Gatlin- 
burg to Cherokee which has been sub- 
jected to some of the worst traffic jams 
found on any scenic road in the Nation. 
The proposed new road would open up 
a new section of the park which could 
be reached on an interstate road in 45 
minutes from Asheville or 1 hour and 15 
minutes from Knoxville. It will be the 
most accessible section of the park and 
will be one of the finest spots in America 
for picnicking and camping. More such 
facilities are needed because 50,000 cars 
of campers were turned away from the 
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Smoky Mountains Park and surrounding 
national forests last summer because 
there was no place to put them. I am 
familiar with this territory and have 
visited it often. If we are going to con- 
tinue developing the Smoky Mountains 
National Park, and I know that we are 
and must, this section should be made 
accessible and should be utilized, and 
this access road is necessary. It will be 
of value to people from all over America. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. First, I 
should like to compliment the gentle- 
man for bringing this bill to the atten- 
tion of the Congress of the United 
States. His own great State of North 
Carolina over a long period has done 
much to bring about recreation in the 
areas of that great State. It has done 
a tremendous job in roadbuilding and 
in other sectors of recreation. I think 
this bill should pass unanimously, be- 
cause with over 5 million people visiting 
this great section of our Nation and 
some of the scenic beauties that are 
there, they certainly deserve legislation 
of this kind to make it more accessible 
to the general public of the United 
States. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to associate my- 
self with the gentleman from Florida in 
his remarks. During my years on the 
Committee on Interior I have been con- 
stantly edified by the efforts made by 
the great State of North Carolina to 
solve its own park problems. I can as- 
sure the Members of this House that 
when North Carolina comes to the Fed- 
eral Government for any form of assist- 
ance in this direction that North Caro- 
lina has really exhausted every effort 
that it could make. I think that North 
Carolina in the matter of parks could 
very well serve as an example to every 
State in the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of this bill, H.R. 3887. I 
know of no opposition on this side. This 
measure had the unanimous support of 
the Subcommittee on National Parks 
and also the full Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. The purpose of the 
bill has been fully explained by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable action 
on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, 
Will the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 3887? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture be given until midnight 
tonight to file a report on H.R. 5497. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


PEANUTS FOR BOILING 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 101) to extend for 2 years the 
definition of “peanuts” which is now in 
effect under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the last 
paragraph of the Act entitled “An Act to 
amend the peanut marketing quota provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938”, approved August 13, 1957, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1359 note), is amended by strik- 
ing out “and 1963” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1963, 1964, and 1965”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which we are now 
discussing is one that I introduced to 
extend for 2 years the definition of 
peanuts which is now in effect under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
The purpose of this legislation is to per- 
mit farmers who want to plant peanuts 
for boiling purposes to do so, without 
coming under the provisions of acreage 
allotments. To give the technical defini- 
tion of this exemption, let me say that 
this definiton of peanuts excludes from 
the provisions of acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas any peanuts which are 
marketed before drying or removal of 
moisture—either by natural or by 
artificial means—for consumption ex- 
clusively, as boiled peanuts. 

We have had this legislation in effect 
since 1957. I introduced the first legisla- 
tion in this regard and similar legislation 
was introduced by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 
An exemption for boiled peanuts was 
first enacted in 1957 and was applicable 
to the 1957, 1958, and 1959 crops. Sub- 
sequently, the exemption was extended 
for the 1960 and 1961 crops. More re- 
cently, the exemption was continued for 
the 1962 and 1963 crops of peanuts. The 
Department of Agriculture reported 
favorably on this legislation, and recom- 
mended that the exemption be made 
permanent. I am in thorough agree- 
ment with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but our committee felt that to ex- 
tend the exemption for another 2-year 
period would be more desirable so we 
could constantly be on the alert to see if 
the program were in any way harmful to 
the regular peanut program. 
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In this connection, may I point out 
that last year there were planted for 
boiling, approximately 3,000 acres of pea- 
nuts, primarily concentrated in five 
States: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Mississippi. There 
is a total acreage of peanuts of approxi- 
mately 1,560,000 acres. It can be seen 
from this insignificant amount of pea- 
nuts planted for boiling compared to the 
total acreage that there has not de- 
veloped any great program for boiling 
peanuts—but let me say that it is a 
healthful little industry. There are doz- 
ens of farmers who plant peanuts for 
boiling purposes in my district, and in 
other areas of the Peanut Belt. In Flor- 
ida, I know of several little factories that 
can these peanuts for boiling—one in 
Belleview; one in Live Oak, and I be- 
lieve one in either Tampa or Jackson- 
ville. The boiled peanut, Mr. Speaker, 
is a vegetable, and has an entirely dif- 
ferent taste from peanuts used for other 
purposes. It has proved not to be a 
competitor for the markets of other pea- 
nuts. We are hoping that we can con- 
tinue to establish a definite market for 
boiled peanuts, and I believe that pas- 
sage of this legislation will help this 
small, but healthy, industry continue 
to have a modest growth. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Family Farms of our House Committee 
on Agriculture, I feel that the little in- 
dustry that has been developed as a re- 
sult of this boiled peanut legislation, is 
an interesting factor in showing what 
can be done by private initiative. Here 
is a program that supplements other in- 
come of the small farmer, and it does 
not impose upon the farmer the regula- 
tions of some of the other farming pro- 
grams. I sincerely believe that this 
legislation should get the unanimous 
support of the House. 

May I point out this bill was unani- 
mously reported by the subcommittee 
and unanimously reported by the full 
committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I am delighted to 
yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. So we have arrived at 
the time when a peanut is not a peanut; 
is that correct? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. This kind of pea- 
nut is a vegetable. 

Mr. GROSS. What does it taste like 
when it is boiled? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I would be de- 
lighted to have the gentleman taste 
some, but I am sorry I do not have this 
can opened at the moment. But, imme- 
diately after this discussion, and I mean 
this quite sincerely, if we can find a can 
opener, we will open up this can of boiled 
peanuts. I know my colleague will en- 
joy the taste of them. They taste en- 
tirely different from peanuts that are 
salted. 

Mr. GROSS. What does a peanut look 
like when it is boiled? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. It is boiled in the 
hull in a salty solution. If we can get a 
can opener, we will open the can now and 
show the gentleman. 
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Mr. GROSS. Can they be used for 
fishbait? Would they make good fish- 
bait or something like that? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I have not tried 
that, I do not know, sir. But let me 
emphasize the fact that this peanut pro- 
gram has no support price and is entirely 
out of the Government regulations. I 
feel sure it has been a very helpful little 
program for many of our farmers. 

Mr. GROSS. Then this is one bill 
dealing with agricultural products in the 
South that did not take a trip through 
the rose garden? Can we rely on that? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. No, sir, it did not 
take a trip through the rose garden. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. MATTHEWS. I am delighted to 
yield to my colleague, the gentleman 


from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. The boiled peanut is one 
product that is quite different, delicious, 
and nutritious. I should like to satisfy 
the curiosity of our friend, the gentle- 
man from Iowa, and any others who want 
to know what a fine product we offer 
in these boiled peanuts. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Will they grow hair? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. They have not 
grown hair yet. 

Mr. SIKES. The answer should be 
obvious. I was raised on them. That 
is the only thing I can say boiled pea- 
nuts are deficient in. They will not grow 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Iowa, if it were not in 
violation of the good conscience, that 
I know we all have, I might even be 
tempted to say that it would grow hair, 
but I do not think it will. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, 
more seriously, the — hg from 
Florida is rendering a fine service in 
bringing this bill to the floor. The legis- 
lation is needed. It interferes with no 
marketing program. In fact the acre- 
age is so small that an attempt to pro- 
vide controls would be a costly and 
ludicrous thing. The bill helps the little 
grower who is producing just a few pea- 
nuts for a specialty product; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The gentleman is 
absolutely right, I might point out that 
many of our farmers, our colored citi- 
zens, especially, take advantage of this 


Mr. SIKES. That is the whole pur- 
pose of the bill. It does not interfere 
with any marketing program. The vol- 
ume is not sufficient to justify inclusion 
in such a program. The boiled peanut 
is a very fine product and the bill helps 
the little people who produce this prod- 
uct, and help to make a livelihood for 
themselves by so doing. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. I am delighted to 
yield to my beloved colleague. 

Mr. HAYS. Iwant to help the gentle- 
man all I can, but you should have kept 
that can closed. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Oh, if we could 
but undo some of the things we have 
done, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, the able chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries whose people plant some of 
these peanuts, and I am sure enjoy them. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, Iam very 
much interested in the peanut program. 
I notice in the report that these peanuts 
are grown in the States of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina and 
Mississippi. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, while they may be 
grown primarily in those States, this 
product is not confined exclusively to 
those areas. 

Mr. BONNER. Yes, that is what I 
wanted to ask the gentleman. Can any 
State that desires to plant as many of 
these peanuts as they desire to plant 
do so? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The answer is yes, 
but, of course, in two years if the pro- 
gram gets out of hand, the legislation 
may not be extended. 

Mr. BONNER. May I say to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida of 
whom I am very fond and for whom I 
have the highest respect, when the pea- 
nut program was lifted during World 
War II for the purpose of producing oil 
for the war effort, the States of North 
Carolina and Virginia had an under- 
standing that should quotas be reinvoked 
that Virginia would not get less than so 
many acres nor would North Carolina 
get less than so many acres. But in the 
interim there was a vast acreage of pea- 
nuts planted in certain States, and when 
the program came back in these peanuts 
planted in the war effort were given 
credit for the reallotments of acreage. 
The State of Virginia lost a tremendous 
amount of acreage, likewise the State 
of North Carolina. That is why I rise 
here to ask and be certain about this 
matter, These peanuts, I understand, 
move in interstate commerce. It is not 
localized at all. It would be an interstate 
product. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. It has been, I will 
say to the gentleman, for years, and I 
want to assure him this has nothing to 
do with acreage allotments. Let me 
emphasize again there are 1,560,000 acres 
under acreage allotment. There are 
3,000 acres planted for boiling peanuts. 

Mr. BONNER. I remember a dis- 
tinguished gentleman in this House, who 
was very active on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, when we lifted acreage allot- 
ments on peanuts, he said on the floor 
of the House: 

Listen to me, boys; listen to me; we 
want to get all the gadgets out of the 
peanut program, 

I objected at that time to giving that 
gadget protecting certain acreage for 
North Carolina and Virginia. 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. Does the gentle- 
man want North Carolina excluded from 
the bill? 

Mr. BONNER. Let me finish my 
statement to show you why I am inter- 
ested. We cut that gadget out. As I 
say, and as I said before, Virginia lost 
a lot of acreage, and so did North Car- 
olina. I wanted this to be a matter of 
record, whether North Carolina plants 
them, Virginia, or Mississippi, or who else 
plants them, this will not eventually 
come in as a recognized acreage that is 
setting up quotas in the various States. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I agree with the 
gentleman, and I appreciate his interest 
in that point. It will not have anything 
to do with acreage allotments. 

Mr. BONNER. There are plants in 
Virginia and North Carolina that can 
peanuts at the present time? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I am not sure. 

Mr. BONNER. In your own State you 
can grow all of the peanuts you want to 
and send them to a factory to be put 
into cans of this type? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I am sorry I can- 
not yield to the gentleman much longer 
because I have only a short time and 
there are five or six more Members who 
want to speak. 

Let me say to the gentleman, during 
the life of this legislation of course that 
can happen. There is no limitation on 
acreage for boiled peanuts. If this leg- 
islation is not good legislation, in 2 years, 
I will not offer it, and the gentleman can 
help to defeat it, if it is offered. 

Mr. BONNER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman it is good legislation. I would 
like to know what supervision there is 
and how these peanuts are harvested, if 
they are machine harvested, and how 
quickly they are taken to the processing 
plants. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The best definition 
of the way they are harvested is pointed 
out in the record, which says that the 
peanuts are marketed before drying or 
removal of moisture by natural or arti- 
ficial means. They pull up the vines and 
they handpick the peanuts. That is the 
way they are handled. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. DoLE]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, this may 
seem like a very insignificant bill; in fact, 
perhaps in some aspects it is. But, let 
me point out that there are minority 
views filed by myself and the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY]. 

I want to point out, too, that last week 
on the floor of this House the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. MatrHews] made 
this statement: 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank our friends 
from the city for helping us pass the farm 
legislation, and I want particularly—and I 
mean this very sincerely, indeed—to plead 
with them again this afternoon to help these 
wonderful Congressmen who represent the 
farmers do what is best for the farmers, even 


though they do not want to do it them- 
selves—some of them. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that perhaps 
this is true, but, now, what do we have 
here? ‘The same gentleman from Flor- 
ida is trying to exempt certain farmers 
from the supply-management program. 
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Well, if this is good enough for the pea- 
nut farmer, it should be good enough for 
the wheat farmer, and, it seems highly 
inconsistent for the gentleman, in a 
week’s time, to take two completely dif- 
ferent positions on agricultural pro- 
grams. Either a supply-management 
program is good for every peanut grower 
or not, regardless of the type or size, and, 
it occurs to me it is rather strange indeed 
that we can now say a peanut is not a 
peanut because they are to be sold as 
boiled peanuts. Therefore, we should be 
advocating not just a 3,000-acre exemp- 
tion but freedom for all peanuts, and all 
peanut producers, and it is on this basis 
that I think it is bad legislation. It 
should be subjected to amendment, and 
perhaps include not only peanuts but the 
wheat and grain producers and everyone 
else who does not want supply manage- 
ment. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Flor- 
ida would yield for a question. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I would be delight- 
ed to yield to my friend. 

Mr. DOLE, On the basis of this legis- 
lation, when does a peanut become a 
vegetable? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. When it is put into 
a can or boiled for use as boiled peanuts. 

Mr. DOLE. And there are no limita- 
tions on how many acres might be in- 
volved? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Just as there is a 
difference between corn and roasting 
ears. We have always made a difference 
in the definition for corn on acreage al- 
lotment and corn used as roasting ears. 

Mr. DOLE. Would it be possible that 
all of the surplus wheat could be consid- 
ered peanuts so surpluses of that com- 
modity could be eliminated? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The answer of 
course is “No.” 

Mr. DOLE. Do you really think this 
is consistent and fair to the other peanut 
producers? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I think it is con- 
sistent with my own philosophy in trying 
to help the farmers in every way possible. 

Mr. DOLE. It occurs to me, by legis- 
lative magic here, we are exempting pea- 
nuts from supply management. If we 
can do this for boiled peanuts, why can 
we not do it for every other commodity. 
Certainly, as stated in the minority 
views, it is simply a program to protect 
you from government, from the same 
supply management the gentleman so 
heartily endorsed last week, and on the 
basis of this principle, it is wrong. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that I speak for 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], 
as well as myself, when I say that we are 
heartily in sympathy with the objective 
of protecting farmers from governmental 
control. Of course, that is exactly what 
is proposed here. Our objective in the 
bill is too restrictive. The same blessings 
of freedom from governmental control 
should be extended to all peanut pro- 
ducers and not just that small group of 
peanut producers which may be produc- 
ing peanuts for boiling. 

Mr. Speaker, we are in a rather re- 
stricted parliamentary situation today. 
I checked with the Parliamentarian on 
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the possibility of amending the bill. Not 
even under a unanimous consent request 
can the bill be amended. 

There is no course for us who believe 
in a marketplace system and would like 
to extend the same blessings of freedom 
to all peanut producers but to oppose 
suspending the rules. In that way the 
bill likely would stay on the Union Cal- 
endar, and, we may hope, would be 
scheduled by the House Rules Committee 
under an open rule so the House could 
then work its will and make a determina- 
tion by a vote here on the floor of the 
House as to whether or not all peanut 
farmers should be set free. 

The effect of H.R. 101 is to protect 
part of the peanut crop—that intended 
for use as boiled peanuts—from supply 
management. 

It is a milestone of some sort that the 
Committee on Agriculture finds it neces- 
Sary, and wise, occasionally to pass a bill 
to protect American farmers from Gov- 
ernment control—the plain-language 
term for supply management. 

It is even more noteworthy that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Orville L. Free- 
man, America’s foremost advocate of 
supply management, favors this protec- 
tion for the producers of peanuts for 
boiling. His only criticism of the bill is 
that it does not provide permanent pro- 
tection from Government control. He 
recommends that this protection be 
permanent. 

This same protection should be ex- 
tended to all peanut farmers, and, in- 
deed, to all farmers and all farm com- 
modities. 

Meanwhile, congratulations to this 
small but happy group of farmers who 
have been able to get Government pro- 
tection from Government itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent, and object to the vote on the ground 
that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
makes the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 37] 
Addabbo Brademas Dawson 
Alger Bromwell Delaney 
Anderson Brown, Calif. Dent 
Ashmore Buckley Derounian 
Aspinall Cahill Diggs 
Auchincloss Carey Downing 
Ayres Celler Dulski 
Barrett Chamberlain Elliott 
Chelf tein 

Belcher Collier Finnegan 

rry Conte Fino 
Blatnik Cooley Fisher 
Bolling Corbett Fogarty 
Bolton, Cramer Ford 

Frances P. Davis, Tenn. Forrester 


Fountain Kirwan Rhodes, Pa. 
Friedel Knox Roberts, Ala. 

Kornegay Rodino 
Garmatz Lloyd Roosevelt 
Gary Long, La. 0 
Giaimo Macdonald Ro 
Gilbert Madden Ryan, Mich 
Goodell Martin, Mass. St. 

Michel St Germain 
Grabowski Miller, N.Y. Saylor 
Grant Scott 
Gray Monagan Shelley 
Grover Moorhead Sheppard 
Hagan, Ga. Morrison Shriver 
Halleck Morton Sibal 
Halpern Multer Smith, Iowa 
Hanna Nedzi Staggers 
Hawkins Nix Steed 
Healey O’Konski Stratton 
Hébert O'Neill tt 
Hemphill Osmers Walter 
Hoffman Patten Watson 
Holifield Pepper Whalley 
Hull Philbin Widnall 
Jarman Powell Wilson, 
Jennings Purcell Charles H. 

Quillen 
Kee Rains 
Keith Reid, III. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 303 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PEANUTS FOR BOILING 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the motion to 
suspend the rules and call up the bill un- 
der consideration be withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent that the Spe- 

cial Subcommittee on Education be al- 

lowed to sit this afternoon during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


EXPERIMENT STATION RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 40) to assist the States to pro- 
vide additional facilities for research at 
the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to continue its support of agricultural 
research at the State agricultural experiment 
stations through Federal-grant funds, on a 
matching basis, to help finance physical fa- 
cilities as required for the effective conduct 
of an adequate research program. 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to assist 
the State agricultural experiment stations in 
the construction, acquisition, and remodeling 
of buildings, laboratories, and other capital 
facilities (including the acquisition of fix- 
tures and equipment which are to become a 
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part of such buildings) which are necessary 
to more effectively conduct research in agri- 
culture and sciences related thereto through 
means of grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 3. As used in sections 2 to 11, inclu- 
sive, of this Act— 

a the term “State” shall include Puerto 


(2) the term “State agricultural experi- 
ment station” means a department estab- 
lished under the direction of a college or 
university in any State in accordance with 
the Act entitled “An Act donating public 
lands to the several States and Territories 
which may provide colleges for the benefit 
of agriculture and mechanic arts”, approved 
July 2, 1862 (7 U.S.C. 301); or a department 
otherwise established pursuant to standards 
prescribed by the State the purpose of which 
is to conduct agricultural research; and 

(3) the term “Secretary” shall mean the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 4. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for allocation to the States 
for the purposes of section 2 such sums as 
the Congress deems advisable. 

(b)(1) One-third of the funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall be allotted equally among 
the States. 

(2) Two-thirds of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to this section for any fiscal year 
shall be allocated among the States as fol- 
lows: One-half in an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the total amount to be 
allotted as the rural population of the State 
bears to the total rural population of all 
the States as determined by the last preced- 
ing decennial census current at the time 
each such sum is first appropriated; and one- 
half in an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the total amount to be allotted as 
the farm population of the State bears to 
the total farm population of all the States 
as determined by the last preceding decen- 
nial census current at the time such sum 
is first appropriated. 

(c) It shall be the duty and responsibility 
of the Secretary to administer the provisions 
of section 4 of this Act under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe as nec- 
essary therefor. 

Sec. 5. Any State in order to be eligible for 
payments from funds allocated pursuant to 
section 4 shall submit, in such form as the 
Secretary may require, specific proposals for 
acquisition or construction of physical 
facilities defined in section 2 of this Act. 
No State shall receive any payment for any 
such proposal unless such proposal is ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 

Sec. 6. (a) No payment shall be made to 
any State under the provisions of section 4 
of this Act in any amount greater than the 
amount made available by such State from 
non-Federal funds for purposes for which 
payments are made under section 4 of this 
Act. 


(b) Any unused portion of the allotment 
of any State for any fiscal year shall remain 
available, at the option of such State, for 
payment to such State for a period of not 
more than two fiscal years following the 
fiscal year in which such allotment is first 
made available. 

Sec. 7. With respect to multiple-purpose 


the basis for deter- 
mination of fund support under this Act. 

Sec. 8. For each fiscal year that funds are 
made available for allocation to States under 
the provisions of section 4 and section 6 of 
this Act, the Secretary shall ascertain, at 
the earliest practicable date during such 
year, the amount of the allocation to which 
each State is entitled, and shall notify each 
State in writing promptly thereafter as to 
the amount of such allocation. 
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Sec. 9. (a) Any State agricultural ex- 
periment station authorized to receive pay- 
ments under the provisions of section 4 of 
this Act shall have a chief administrative 
officer, to be know as a director, and a 
treasurer or other officer appointed by the 
governing board of such station. Such 
treasurer or other officer shall receive and 
account for all funds paid to such station 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act, and 
shall submit a report, approved by the direc- 
tor of such station, to the Secretary on or 
before the first day of September of each 
year. Such report shall contain a detailed 
statement of the amount received under 
the provisions of this Act during the preced- 
ing fiscal year, and of its disbursements on 
schedules prescribed by the Secretary. 

(b) If any portion of the allotted funds 
received by the authorized receiving officer 
of any State agricultural experiment station 
shall by any action or contingency be dimin- 
ished, lost, or misapplied, it shall be repaid 
by the State concerned, and until repaid no 
part of any subsequent appropriation shall 
be allocated or paid to such State. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall make an an- 
nual report to the Congress during the first 
regular session of each year with respect to 
(1) payments made under this Act, (2) the 
facilities, by States, for which such pay- 
ments were made, and (3) whether any por- 
tion of the appropriation available for al- 
lotment to any State has been withheld and, 
if so, the reasons therefor. 

Sec. 11. (a) Any agricultural experiment 
station established by State law shall be 
eligible for benefits under this Act. 

(b) With respect to any State in which 
more than one agricultural experiment sta- 
tion has been established, any appropria- 
tions allocated for the use of such State 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall 
be divided between or such institu- 
tions as the legislature of such State shall 
direct, 


Sec. 12. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for proper administration of this Act. 


are SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, H.R. 40, comes 
to the House with the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. This is the second time that the 
Committee on Agriculture has. reported 
this legislation. It was first reported in 
the last Congress and passed on the 30th 
day of August 1962, without any objec- 
tion whatsoever from the floor. It 
reached the Senate too late for consid- 
eration over there. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bipartisan meas- 
ure. It has had the endorsement of the 
previous Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, as well as Secretary Freeman. 

Companion bills have been introduced 
by various Members of the House. Au- 
thors of companion bills are the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], the 
gentleman from South Dakota IMr. 
REIFEL], the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Harvey], the gentleman from Min- 
nesota IMr. Quire], the gentlewoman 
from Washington [Mrs. May], and prob- 
ably others. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is 
to assist the States in the construction, 
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acquisition, and remodeling of their agri- 
cultural experiment stations. Actually, 
this is not a new program. I will say to 
the Members of the House that there is 
already authority for Federal grants to 
State experiment stations but there is no 
particular formula under which the 
funds are to be distributed. 

The principal objective of the bill is to 
provide an equitable formula for the dis- 
tribution of grants among the States, 
which formula will be more or less com- 
parable to that under which funds are 
now distributed to the Extension Service 
in the various States. 

Mr. Speaker, the formula specifically 
provides that one-third of the funds shall 
be allocated to the States on an equal 
basis, another one-third on the basis of 
the rural population of each State, and 
the remaining one-third on the basis 
of farm population. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that many of 
the facilities of our agricultural experi- 
ment stations are now quite old and very 
antiquated. They do not fit into the 
need of a modern, scientific research op- 
eration. Agriculture is now faced with 
many new plant and animal diseases, 
blights, insects, pests, and so on. Im- 
provement in existing experiment and 
laboratory facilities is quite essential to 
meet this threat and to advance new uses 
and better marketing of agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this covers the 
high points of the bill. I shall be glad to 
yield to any Member who desires to pro- 
pound a question. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to say that I think the bill is a good one 
and I am in favor of it. Fine work has 
been done by the experiment stations. 
May I inquire of the gentleman whether 
there is any estimate as to the amount of 
funds that would be needed under this 
program? There is nothing in the bill 
itself that gives any estimate as to what 
we may be entering into in the way of 
funding. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. This bill simply 
authorizes that the moneys be distributed 
to the States under the formula that I 
have just mentioned. To be a little more 
specific, the directors of the experiment 
stations, under the leadership of Dr. 
Hawkins, of Oklahoma State University, 
as well as witnesses from the Department 
of Agriculture, testified that there was 
now a need for about $12 million of Fed- 
eral funds for this purpose. 

Mr. BOW. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman estimates that about $12 million 
will be used and will cover the experi- 
ment stations in the various States? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That covers cur- 
rent needs according to the testimony 
brought to us by the people who operate 
these stations and by the people in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. BOW. On the question of the fi- 
nancing program, section 12 authorizes 
appropriated sums that may be neces- 
sary for the proper administration of 
the act. Will the gentleman give us some 
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idea what the cost of the administration 
of the act will be. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Ishould not think 
there would be an additional dime of 
administrative cost. I do not see how 
there could be because already we have 
people in the Department of Agriculture 
who are administering an almost identi- 
cal program, except that the distribution 
of funds is not made under the formula 
to which I have referred. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman feels that 
the adoption of this legislation would 
not mean that we are creating any more 
Positions? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I certainly would 
not think so; no, sir. 

Mr. BOW. And that the appropria- 
tion for administration would be about 
the same as it has been in the past? 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Exactly. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi for yielding to me be- 
cause I do serve on the committee that 
will have to fund any result of this ac- 
tion. I am happy to see—and I read at 
this time from the report: 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize 
appropriation of Federal funds, on a match- 
ing basis, specifically for the purpose of 
assisting in the construction, acquisition, 
and remodeling of buildings, laboratories, 
and other physical facilities for agricultural 
research in the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations. 


I make note of the word “specifically” 
and I assume my colleague from Missis- 
sippi intends that to mean exactly the 
way it sounds; that is true, is it not? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is not my 
word; that is what the gentleman finds 
in the report. I might say to my friend 
from Washington that this bill sets up 
the ground rules for the distribution of 
Federal grants among the States for the 
erection, repair or construction of ex- 
periment stations and facilities, which 
incidentally are now authorized by law. 

Mr. HORAN. I understand, I think, 
and when the agriculture appropriations 
bill is on the floor I will be specific myself 
in informing the House of Representa- 
tives that our State agricultural experi- 
ment stations in 1962 spent $15.5 million 
of Federal funds that were not budgeted 
or, if they were, it did not come to the 
attention of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and it did not come to the attention of 
our subcommittee; and in 1963, and I 
have the list here, transfers from other 
departments to State experiment sta- 
tions totaled $16,581,181 that was not 
budgeted per se, did not come to us in 
the justifications, and was not handled 
through the Bureau of the Budget. They 
were funds that we had appropriated 
here to other departments and agencies, 
who in turn transferred this Federal 
money to State experiment stations 
without informing the Congress, our sub- 
committee, the Department, or the Bu- 
reau of the Budget of these transfers 
It is reasonable to assume that this fur- 
ther $1 million that I am talking about 
as between 1962 and 1963, the current 
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year, has helped to build up the stature 
of our State experiment stations to the 
point where it would be an additional 
argument for your bill here. But I do 
contend that it undermines the principle 
of appropriation of Federal moneys, and 
some stop has to be put to it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think the gentle- 
man has rendered a real service in call- 
ing these points to the attention of the 
House.. Of course, the gentleman is not 
making a point on this particular bill. 
What he is saying is that certain other 
funds haye been made available to the 
experiment stations and that his sub- 
committee was not accorded the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. HORAN. We have no control over 
nor are we interested in the funds that 
go to the State experiment stations, and 
I am one of the advocates of the State 
experiment stations, We have no con- 
trol over the contributions of individuals 
or the States. But as members of the 
Appropriations Committee we are 
charged with the responsibility of looking 
into the funds that are included in the 
regular appropriation. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to me. 
I strongly favor the purposes of H.R. 40, 
to assist the States to provide additional 
facilities for research at the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations, I support 
heartily the declaration that it is the 
policy of the U.S. Congress to continue 
its support of agricultural research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations 
through Federal-grant funds, on a 
matching basis, to help finance physical 
facilities as required for the effective con- 
duct of an adequate research program. 

I believe it should be pointed out that 
these State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions are performing a fine function in 
the research and development of agri- 
culture in this country, as well as in 
improving the quality of products and 
bettering distribution and marketing 
procedures. 

One of the best provisions of this type 
of approach is that the States provide 
matching funds, so that there is obtained 
local responsibility and local contribution 
as well as Federal grants and responsi- 
bility in order to insure the good use of 
the moneys appropriated. As a Con- 


gressman representing an industrial. 


area, I believe that this U.S. agriculture 
policy is good, not only for the farmers, 
the processors, distributors, and the busi- 
ness community, but also for the con- 
sumers. This is a type of agriculture and 
farm policy of the Federal Government 
which I strongly favor, and recommend 
that it continue, especially on the basis 
of having the individual States partici- 
pate. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I want to ask the dis- 
tinguished gentleman whether or not this 
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isa new expenditure or bricks and mortar 
rather than an operational expenditure. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No, it is not a new 
expenditure. There is already authority 
in law for making grants to the States 
for these purposes. Grants up to $90,000 
can be made without any matching at 
all. The grants referred to in this bill 
are to be made under a matching for- 
mula, dollar for dollar, under a formula 
which would afford each State a fair 
share. 

Mr. HOSMER. However, the author- 
ity for matching in amounts in excess 
of $20,000 under the Hatch Act of 1955 
has not been exercised; is that correct? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I just do not have 
sufficient information on that point to 
answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HOSMER. According to the re- 
port of the gentleman’s committee, this 
is the case and as a consequence I think 
this is, in effect, a new spending program. 
I direct the gentleman’s attention to the 
estimate of cost of some $12 million 
annually. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is not an 
annual cost. An estimate was made that 
they now have a need of only $12 mil- 
lion of Federal funds. That may not be 
the situation 5 years or 10 years from 
now. All of these programs are on a 
continuing basis. Taking the Extension 
Service, for example, there is no way 
anyone can estimate what the eventual 
overall cost of the extension program 
would be. 

Mr. HOSMER. There are at least 100 
of these State extension services facil- 
ities that would be involved; are there 
not? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not know 
how many would be involved. I do not 
think there would be too many. I think 
the testimony shows that only about 20 
States have plans now for expanding 
their facilities. There may be more, I 
just do not know. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this program is a poor one and should 
be defeated at this time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I regret the gen- 
tleman feels as he does and I respectfully 
disagree with him. This is a good pro- 
gram. Through our experiment stations 
American Agriculture has moved toward 
heights unexcelled anywhere in the 
world. Through this program and par- 
ticularly the authority in this bill, we 
hope to provide more markets and more 
uses for our farm commodities. This 
is a good bill. It is good legislation. It 
is a good program. I sincerely hope this 
House will pass this bill. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I support this 
legislation. I think we have shown in 
the past that the really effective assist- 
ance the Federal Government gives to 
American agriculture is through re- 
search. This bill provides the formula 
whereby each State will be able to con- 
struct the buildings needed for research. 
The peculiar problems of agriculture in 
a particular State can only be handled 
by the State itself. In this bill, each 
State receives money according to a 
formula. I think H.R. 40 is an improve- 
ment to make the present law workable 
and in view of the purposes of the bill, 
I give it my wholehearted support. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
REIFEL]. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill. And I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. ABERNETHY] for his continued ef- 
forts and leadership on this legislation. 

It was unfortunate that this bill came 
up too late in the last session to receive 
the concurrence of the other body. 
With the overwhelmingly bipartisan 
support that has been given this ap- 
proach by the House in years past, and 
again this year, it is to be hoped that the 
other body will see fit to give it its 
prompt endorsement. 

Certainly the work of our State agri- 
cultural experiment stations has been 
among the most fruitful research which 
has contributed to the emergence of the 
American farmer as the most efficient 
and technically advanced in the world. 
It can do the same in the field of utiliza- 
tion research. 

It is fitting that we continue to rely 
upon and strengthen the efforts of the 
existing experiment facilities in the his- 
toric pattern of State-Federal coopera- 
tive effort. 

As sponsor of a similar measure, H.R. 
7064, I urge passage of this measure to 
bring about much needed modernization 
and improvement of the physical facili- 
ties for research at State experiment 
stations. It will fill a basic need in my 
own agricultural State and across the 
Nation. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
this legislation. A similar bill passed the 
House unanimously last year. It got 
bogged down in the other body in the 
closing days of the session, and hence 
was not enacted into law. This bill has 
the support of every land-grant college 
in the United States and has the gen- 
eral support of all the farm organiza- 
tions as far as I know. I think it is 
highly essential in these days when we 
are confronted with surplus agricultural 
commodities that we have more research 
in new uses for agricultural commodities. 
We should also give more attention to 
problems of transportation, distribution, 
and related problems. This is a bill in 
the right direction and I urge its pas- 
sage. 

The bill will be financed through the 
regular appropriations process and not 
through the back-door spending tech- 
nique which has been proposed in cotton 
legislation now pending in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am in support of this legislation. 
I think it is rather unique in the fact 
that although it does provide under this 
formula for a revised distribution, all of 
the experiment stations are in accord 
with it. They feel it is a more equitable 
and desirable distribution of such 
moneys as are available. I am particu- 
larly interested and would like to bring 
to the attention of the House the fact 
that this money which is to go for bricks 
and mortar or physical plant facilities 
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is more necessary probably than it has 
been in the past. The reason is that 
many of our experimental stations and 
land grant colleges have available, par- 
ticularly in the field of graduate study, 
fellowships and scholarships, which to- 
day they are unable to utilize properly 
because they do not have the facilities 
to use them. So this, in my opinion, is 
the right way, the best way, if we are 
going to assist in the field of higher edu- 
cation. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I think it 
is particularly significant that the legis- 
lation has a formula of distribution and 
that no funds will be paid any State ex- 
cept through actual performance under 
the act. In addition, it requires match- 
ing funds of equal amount at the State 
level, which permits the States to play 
an important part in the practical appli- 
cation and use of these funds. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in reading 
the bill H.R. 40 I notice there is nothing 
in it to identify any specific purpose of 
the research authorized. It directs it- 
self toward expansion of facilities in the 
field of agricultural research. Those of 
us who are on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture can appreciate the need for agricul- 
tural research, but we think we must also 
recognize that there is a need for agri- 
cultural research in a certain field or a 
new field; namely, finding, if possible, 
new markets, new uses, and new crops. 

In the Committee on Agriculture we 
deal continually with the simple fact 
that research has possibly been too suc- 
cessful and we are able to produce too 
much. As I read the bill, it seems to me 
there is no provision in the bill, no ref- 
erence, no language that indicates the 
purpose of the bill is anything more than 
to expand our present type of agricul- 
tural research. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
makes a good point. It is a point that 
was considered by the subcommittee. 
We held hearings on this matter last 
year, and also 3 years ago, I believe. 
To attempt to limit the bill to specific 
and particular types of research meant 
that we would lose the benefit of addi- 
tional research services of which the 
station may be capable. Reference was 
often made to this particular point 
throughout the hearings. We put em- 
phasis on it. We also made reference to 
it in the report. However, we felt that 
if we attempted to confine the stations 
to a particular type of research, it would 
be making a mistake. 

Mr. SHORT. I agree that the use of 
these facilities should not be tied to any 
particular purpose for an indefinite time 
in the future. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that in some way, somehow or 
other there should be identification of 
the direction we want agricultural re- 
search to go. As the gentleman knows, 
I am not a member of the subcommittee 
and I am not as knowledgeable perhaps 
as I should be about this bill—there is 
some language in the committee report 
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that attempts to indicate that utiliza- 
tion of these additional facilities shall 
be directed in the field I have just 
mentioned. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. All of the em- 
phasis in the last 2 or 3 years on the 
part of our agricultural leaders in and 
out of Congress has been in that direc- 
tion. I am quite sure that the agricul- 
tural scientists are familiar with that 
situation, and they themselves have been 
moving more in that direction than 
before. 

Mr. SHORT. The only point I make 
is this: I would like to have the record 
on this bill, the committee report, and 
the record of debate here on the floor of 
the House indicate that we who are in- 
terested in agriculture are interested in 
emphasizing at this time this field of 
new utilization, new crops, new markets, 
and that sort of thing. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I might say to 
the gentleman that actually that was 
the inspiration for this particular legis- 
lation. This grew out of an investiga- 
tion made some years ago by a commis- 
sion appointed by President Eisenhower. 
Two pieces of legislation came from that 
report. This is one. The other passed 
the House during the 86th Congress but 
failed to pass the other body. 

Mr. SHORT. Being aware of this, as 
I read the bill, that is why I raised this 
point. The reason as the gentleman 
says, which inspired this legislation is 
not identified in the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think the gen- 
tleman has made a good point, and I 
am glad he has made a record of such. 

Mr. SHORT. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If I might have the 
attention of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, I would like to go one step 
further. If we are going to expand re- 
search facilities at the agricultural col- 
leges of the country, let a substantial 
part of it be used to determine why the 
farmer is not paid a price commensurate 
with costs for what he produces rather 
than research for more production. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not disagree 
with the gentleman at all. Iam 100 per- 
cent with the gentleman on that par- 
ticular point. 

Mr. GROSS. I notice in the morning 
paper that 2 dozen eggs can be bought 
in the District of Columbia, U.S. in- 
spected, supposedly large eggs, for 77 
cents. That is less than 40 cents a dozen 
at retail in the stores of the District of 
Columbia, one of the highest liv- 
ing cost areas of the country. Farm- 
ers must be getting less than 20 cents 
a dozen for these eggs. No Iowa farm- 
er could survive on that kind of a price. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I agree with the 
gentleman, as I usually do. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the House to 
section 4 of the bill. Subsection (c) 
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gives the power to the Secretary to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations in regard 
to the formula involved. It seems to 
me that earlier in this section the for- 
mula is very specifically set out, and I 
wonder what the meaning of this section 
might be and why this rulemaking pow- 
er is necessary. I would direct a ques- 
tion to the gentleman from Mississippi, 
if he would be so kind as to answer, 
whether or not the rulemaking power 
of this section would, under any circum- 
stances, give the Secretary the power to 
prescribe conditions, such as the type 
of construction or the particular kind of 
program involved. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There was evi- 
dence of a tremendous lack of facilities. 
The hearings developed that fact. I am 
not sure, but I think some reference was 
made in the report to that effect. Each 
State under the bill will submit its pro- 
gram to the Department. The Secre- 
tary was given this power in order that 
he could specifically eliminate the over- 
lapping of research. Then there is a 
certain amount of housekeeping inci- 
dental to the program. There will be 
forms upon which applications will be 
made. There will be forms upon which 
programs will be submitted. Each State 
will be called upon to submit its program 
to the Department. So, we just thought 
the rulesmaking section was essential. 
The Secretary did not write this bill. He 
had nothing to do with it. This bill was 
submitted to the members of our com- 
mittee by the people who operate this 
program back in the States. The bill was 
never seen in the Department of Agri- 
culture until long after it was submitted 
to us. So there was no effort on the 
part of the Secretary to grab up any spe- 
cial power. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I understand, 
then, from the gentleman’s remarks it 
is intended by the committee and the 
language of the bill that the Secretary 
shall have power to decide what particu- 
lar program the State agricultural insti- 
tutions are carrying on. He can de- 
termine whether they are duplicating or 
not and whether it is wise or not. This 
implies that he can control all the work 
being done by the individual States under 
the program. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not think he 
could control it any more than he con- 
trols it at this time. But certainly some- 
one in the Department should review 
and evaluate, if not approve, the proj- 
ects and programs. 

Both the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have an equal voice in this pro- 
gram. There is nothing incumbent on 
the part of any State to participate in 
the program. They can get in or stay 
out, just as they choose. 

Mr. TAFT. Would I be correct in the 
opinion that if a State accepts the money 
that under this provision the Secretary 
can prescribe rules and regulations? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Not after they 
have accepted it. 

Mr. TAFT. Which must be complied 
with in order to participate in the 
program? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No, sir; not after 
they have accepted it, but before, and 
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there must be a meeting of the minds as 
to the kind, type, and character of the 
research to be carried on. 

Mr. TAFT. This does not amount to 
control, then? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would say that 
one has no more control than the other. 
It is a matter of mutual effort and under- 
standing. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, H.R, 40 
is a bill which has considerable merit ex- 
cept for the fact that it appears to dele- 
gate to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
right, duty, and responsibility to ad- 
minister this act and to disburse any 
funds which may hereinafter be appro- 
priated as he may deem necessary and 
proper pursuant to such rules and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, subject to 
the limitation of section 4. I would be 
strongly inclined to support this legisla- 
tion if anyone here on the floor could or 
would assure me that the operation of 
this act would be such as to allow the 
Congress or some appropriate committee 
thereof, to determine the projects which 
are to be built and developed. Agricul- 
tural research is very important to the 
economy of our country but to allow the 
Secretary of Agriculture to have the 
authority to, in effect, distribute what- 
ever funds may be appropriated pur- 
suant to this legislation is not only im- 
proper but is in effect making a political 
football out of this legislation which 
should be a vital, nonpartisan operation. 

My own State of Kentucky has a Na- 
tional Tobacco Research Center. Dur- 
ing 1960 and 1961 the General Assembly 
of Kentucky appropriated $1 million for 
an agricultural science center and for 
tobacco research at such center. Subse- 
quently the Governor made available an 
additional $1 million for construction 
and research at such center. There- 
after, in 1962, there was appropriated 
and allocated by the general assembly 
more than $2 million for construction 
and research at this center. Since 1960 
the Congress has appropriated more than 
$200,000 each year to the Agricultural 
Research Service for tobacco research, a 
large portion of which has been allocated 
to the agricultural research center of 
eri University of Kentucky for this proj- 
ect. 

Kentucky has led the way and pointed 
out that the States can and will do for 
themselves. It appears to me that under 
this legislation that Kentucky could well 
be penalized for its hard work and initia- 
tive in appropriating some $4 million 
for this tobacco research center out of 
its own funds. It could well be that 
the Secretary of Agriculture will deter- 
mine another research center as the 
proper forum for research in the tobacco 
industry and make available Federal 
funds, some of which will come from 
Kentucky, on a matching-funds basis to 
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another research center and thereby by- 
Pass the usual and customary procedure 
of a specific authorization for a specific 
project because I have been given to un- 
derstand that appropriations for H.R. 40 
will be in the nature of a package appro- 
priation and not specifically designated 
for any specific projects. 

I cannot conscientiously support H.R. 
40 in its present form. I will shortly find 
myself among a very few who will vote 
against this proposed bill and I would 
like to vote for it—and would vote for 
it—if the authority for the selection of 
the projects rested with the Congress or 
if the Congress would include in the leg- 
islation guidelines whereby the Secretary 
of Agriculture would be required to fol- 
low certain criteria and if the appro- 
priations authorized by this bill would be 
in a sum certain rather than in an un- 
known amount. I am advised on the 
floor today that this bill will involve $12 
million which is unbudgeted for the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, no 
doubt the cooperative efforts of the Ag- 
riculture Department with the various 
State agriculture experiment stations 
has aided immeasurably in the tremen- 
dous progress which has helped make 
American agriculture the most efficient 
in the world. This is one program of 
the Federal Government that can show 
some good and positive results, 

However, insofar as this bill (H.R. 40) 
is concerned, I question provisions set 
forth in this bill that would turn even 
more power and control of this program 
over to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
further, authorize limitless sums as 
deemed necessary for the administra- 
tion of this act. 

This Nation and our people are not in 
a good enough financial condition that 
we can continue to expand existing pro- 
grams and provide no limit on the 
spending and funding of such programs. 

On page 3, line 16, the bill states: 

It shall be the duty and responsibility of 
the Secretary to administer the provisions 
of section 4 of this act under such rules 


and regulations as he may prescribe as neces- 
sary therefor. 


On page 6, line 12, of this bill is 
stated: 
There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 


ated such sums as may be necessary for 
proper administration of this act. 


While I can, in the reason of con- 
tinued agricultural progress, support the 
good and sound advances brought about 
by previous related programs, I find it 
difficult indeed to support a bill that pro- 
vides such limitless control and cost as 
H.R. 40 authorizes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 
40. 
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The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 275, nays 30, not voting 128, 
as follows: 


Evi- 


{Roll No. 38] 
YEAS—275 
Abbitt Gonzalez Moss 
Abernethy Green, Oreg. Murphy, III 
Adair Green, Pa. Murphy, N.Y. 
Albert Griffin ‘urray 
Andrews Griffiths Natcher 
Arends Gubser Nelsen 
Ashbrook Gurney Norblad 
Ashley Hagen, Calif. N d 
Ashmore Haley O'Brien, Tl 
Avery Hanna O'Brien, N.Y 
Baker Hansen O'Hara, Ill 
Baldwin Harding O'Hara, Mich 
g Hardy Olson, Minn 
Barry Harris Oste: 
Bass Harrison 
Battin Harsha Patman 
Beckworth Harvey, Ind. Pelly 
Bennett, Fla. Harvey, Mich. Perkins 
Betts Hays e 
Blatnik Hechler Pilcher 
Boland Henderson Pirnie 
Bolton, Herlong Poage 
Oliver P Hoeven Poff 
Bonner Holifield Powell 
Bow Holland Price 
Bray Horan Pucinski 
Brock Horton Quie 
Brooks Huddleston Randall 
Broomfield Ichord Reid, N.Y 
Brotzman Jensen Reifel 
Brown, Calif. Joelson Reuss 
Brown, Ohio Johnson, Calif. Rhodes, Ariz 
Broyhill, N.C. Johnson, Wis. Rich 
Bruce Jonas Riehlman 
Burke Jones, Ala Rivers, Alaska 
Burkhalter Jones, Mo Rivers, S.C. 
Bur n Roberts, Tex. 
Byrnes, Wis K: Robison 
Cameron Kastenmeier Rogers, Colo 
Cannon Kelly Rogers, Fla. 
asey Keogh Rogers, Tex. 
Cederberg Kilburn Rooney 
Chenoweth Kilgore Roudebush 
ark King, Calif. Roybal 
Clausen Kirwan Ryan, Mich. 
Cleveland Knox Ryan, N.Y. 
Cohelan Kunkel eberg 
Colmer yl Schenck 
Corman Schneebeli 
Sunn Landrum Schweiker 
Curtin Langen Schwengel 
Daddario Lankford t 
Dague Latta Selden 
Daniels Leggett Senner 
Davis, Ga. Lennon Shipley 
Denton Libonati Short 
Derwinski Lindsay Sickles 
Dingell Long, Md Sikes 
Dole McCulloch Siler 
Dorn McDade Sisk 
Dowdy McDowell Skubitz 
can Slack 
er McIntire Smith, Va. 
Edmondson McLoskey Springer 
Edwards McMillan Staebler 
Ellsworth MacGregor Stafford 
Everett Mahon Stephens 
Evins Marsh Stubblefield 
Fallon Martin, Nebr. Sullivan 
Fascell Mathias Talcott 
Feighan Matsunaga Taylor 
Findley Matthews Teague, Calif, 
Flood y Teague, Tex. 
Flynt Meader omas 
Fraser Miller, Calif, ‘Thompson, La. 
Frelinghuysen ‘Thompson, Tex, 
Fulton, Pa. omson, 
Fulton, Tenn. Montoya Thornberry 
Fuqua oore Toll 
Gathings Morgan Tollefson 
Gavin Morris Trimble 
Gill Tuck 
Glenn Mosher Tupper 
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Tuten Weltner Wilson, Bob 

dall Westland W n 
Ullman n Charles H. 
Van Deerlin White Wilson, Ind. 
Vanik Whitener Winstead 
Van Pelt tten Wright 
Waggonner Wickersham Young 
Wallhauser Widnall Zablocki 
Watts 
Weaver Willis 

NAYS—30 
Abele Gross Minshall 
Bates Hall Pillion 
Becker Hosmer Pool 
Bell Hutchinson Rumsfeld 
Broyhill, Va. Johansen Smith, Calif. 
Clancy King, N.Y. Snyder 
Curtis Lipscomb Stinson 
Devine McClory Taft 
Foreman Mailliard Wydler 
Goodell Martin, Calif. Younger 
NOT VOTING—128 

Addabbo Fisher Morrison 
Alger Fogarty Morton 
Anderson Ford Multer 
Aspinall Forrester Nedzi 
Auchincloss Fountain Nix 
A Friedel O'Konski 
Barrett Gallagher Olsen, Mont. 
Beermann Garmatz O'Neill 
Belcher ary Osmers 
Bennett, Mich. Giaimo Patten 
Berry ibbons Pepper 
Boggs Gilbert Philbin 
Bolling Goodling 
Bolton, Grabowski Quillen 

Frances P. Grant ins 
Brademas Gray Reid, II 
Bromwell Gror 5 . Pa. 
Buckle: agan, Ga , 
Burton’ 5 —— 8 
Byrne, Pa. pern Roosev 
Cahill Hawkins Rosenthal 
Carey Healey Rostenkowski 
Celler Hébert 
Chamberlain Hemphill St. George 
Chelf Hoffman St Germain 
Collier Hull St. Onge 
Conte Jarman Saylor 
Cooley Jennings Scott 
Corbett Kee Shelley 
Cramer Keith Sheppard 
Davis, Tenn Kluczynski Shriver 
Dawson Kornegay ibal 
Delaney Smith, Iowa 
Dent Lloyd Staggers 
Derounian Long, La. Steed 
Diggs Macdonald Stratton 
Donohue Madden Thompson, N.J. 
Downing Martin, Mass. Utt 

Michel Vinson 

Elliott Miller, N.Y. Walter 
Farbstein Watson 
Finnegan Monagan Whalley 
Fino Moorhead Wyman 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Auchincloss and Mr, Walter for, with 
Mr. Alger against. 

Mr. Hébert and Mr. Cramer for, with Mr. 
Utt against. 

Mr, St. Onge and Mr, Cahill for, with Mr. 
Derounian against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Celler with Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Hoffman, 

Mr. Delaney with Mr, Bromwell. 

Mr, Gilbert with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Rosenthal with Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Jennings with Mrs. Frances P. Bolton. 

Mr. Gary with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mrs. Reid 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr, O’Konski. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Bennett of Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Chamberlain. 
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Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Finnegan with Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Floyd. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Burton. 

Mr. O'Neill with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Sibal. 

Mr. Donohue with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia, with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Grover. 

Mr. Hemphill with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. Wyman. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Beermann, 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Ayres. 


GENERAL PAIRS 


Mr. Steed with Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Rostenkowski, 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. St Germain. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr, Gallagher. 

Mr. Minish with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Long of Louisiana, 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Madden. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr, Chelf. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Forrester with Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Elliott with Mr. Olsen. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Rhodes of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Roush, 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Diggs. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Dawson, 

Mr. Roberts of Alabama with Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Healey with Mr. Grant. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
80 years ago when the civil service law 
was first passed, and called the Pendle- 
ton Act, there were very few thousand 
employees under the act. Today there 
are more than 24% million. And so it is 
necessary that we have representative 
organizations of the many groups that 
make up the Federal employment. 

Last year there was organized a new 
organization, the Federal Professional 
Association, which is recognized, and its 
purpose is to organize professional em- 
ployees and to aid them in appearing 
before the Congress and the many ad- 
ministrative departments of the Govern- 
ment concerning these employees. 

I make available to my colleagues in 
the following statement the aspirations 
of this organization: 

SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOUNDING 
CONFERENCE, THE FEDERAL PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, NOVEMBER 28, 1962, DEPART- 
MENTAL AUDITORIUM, CONSTITUTION AVENUE 
BETWEEN 12TH AND 14TH STREETS N.W., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

The Federal Professional Association is a 
nonpartisan, nonprofit organization engaged 
in research, education, and representation 
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to enhance the value of the Federal career 
services to the Nation; foster high standards 
of professional work in the Government; 
and generally promote the welfare of profes- 
sional personnel in the Government. 


THE FEDERAL PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 


FOUNDING COMMITTEE 


Vincent J. Brown, Ph. D., political science, 
Howard University. 

Charles E. Burkhead, statistics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Roy W. Crawley, Ph. D., psychology, pub- 
lic administration, Agency for International 
Development. 

Leonard T. Crook, P.E., civil engineering, 
Army Engineers. 

Albert M. Dickson, economics, Department 
of Agriculture (retired). 

Herbert P. Dunning, Public Health Admin- 
istration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

W. Brooke Graves, Ph. D., American Gov- 
ernment, Public Administration, Library of 
Congress. 

Gregory K. Hartmann, Ph. D., Research and 
Development Management, Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory. 

Vincent E. Jay, management analysis, Gen- 
eral Administration, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Lewis P. McCann, Ph. D., cytogenetics, Sci- 
ence Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Lionel V. Murphy, personnel administra- 
tion, Brooking Institution. 

Emmett Sheehan, Jr., law, labor relations, 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Harold A. Stone, P.E., management en- 
gineering, Department of the Army. 

Denver W. Warnock, general administra- 
tion, District of Columbia government. 

C. Packard Wolle, Ph. D., administration 
and management, Federal Aviation Agency. 

The founding conference met at 9:30 a.m., 
pursuant to notice provided for in article X, 
section 1002 of the constitution. Dr. Gregory 
K. Hartmann, chairman cf the program 
committee, presiding. Dr. Hartmann in- 
troduced the Honorable Robert Ramspeck, as 
master of ceremonies. 

Mr. Ramspeck, now retired, has been a 
Congressman from Georgia for over 30 years, 
and has also served as Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission. He is known and re- 
spected by literally millions of employees of 
the Federal Government. It is indeed fitting 
that he should preside over this first public 
meeting of the Federal Professional Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Ramspeck. 

Mr. Ramspecx. I should like to read some 
communications which have been received. 

(Mr. Ramspeck read letters of best wishes 
from Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor of the 
State of New York; Mr. Rocco C. Siciliano, 
formerly an assistant to President Eisen- 
hower; Mr. Clarence B. Randall, who has 
been in and out of government for many 
years and who is well-known in the field of 
business; the Honorable Marion B. Folsom, 
former Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, an executive of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. for many years; and a telegram from a 
member of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Services Committee, Senator FRANK CARL- 
SON.) 

Mr. RaMSPECK (continuing). It is my hope 
that as the years pass we will celebrate the 
founding of the Federal Professional Asso- 
ciation as a landmark in the progress of 
better government, just as we will mark the 
80th anniversary of the Civil Service Act 
next month. 

When the Civil Service Act was passed 
almost 80 years ago, we had a Federal Gov- 
ernment small in numbers and very limited 
in its activities. That is no longer true. 
Today we find our Government greatly ex- 
panded in numbers and even more in the 
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scope of its activities. Whether we like it 
or not, the hope of the free peoples of the 
world depends upon the success or failure 
of the activities of the United States. 

The citizens of our country will not hold 
our public servants in high esteem unless 
they know what is being done and under- 
stand the results being obtained. 

Recently when I was in a meeting with 
Congressman Manon, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the De- 
fense Department, he pointed out that today 
we are trying to run the United States, the 
rest of the world and outer space. Cer- 
tainly we need many competent people to 
meet this challenge. 

There are many fine organizations of Fed- 
eral employees. Most of them are not in a 
position to do the job which the Federal 
Professional Association is being organized 
to do. They must, and do, represent the 
wishes of the majority of their members 
whose interests are primarily in salaries, 
wages, and working conditions. The Federal 
Professional Association will cooperate with 
them in these matters, but will also go fur- 
ther and endeavor to improve the manage- 
ment area of Government and the under- 
standing of the public, so as to achieve that 
esteem so necessary to success in meeting 
the complex problems facing our Nation. 

I hope each of you here will support 
the association by joining and by urging 
others to do so. You will be making a real 
contribution to better government, to your 
own security and to more satisfaction for 
your services. You will have made more 
certain our success in the battle for free- 
dom in the world. 

It is now my privilege to present to you a 
gentleman you have already seen, Dr. Greg- 
ory K. Hartmann, nominee for the office of 
president-elect. A native of New York State, 
he was graduated from California Institute of 
Technology, with a B.S. in physics. A Rhodes 
Scholar, he received a B.A. in mathematics 
with a special subject in relativity from 
Queens College, Oxford University, England. 
He also holds the degree of M.A. Oxon. His 
Ph. D. in acoustics is from Brown University. 

Since 1955, Dr. Hartmann has been tech- 
nical director of the U.S, Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory at White Oak, Md. 

Dr. HARTMANN. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
am going to talk about the evolution of the 
Federal Professional Association to date and 
about the reasons back of the choices made 
in arriving at the constitution and bylaws, 
which really summarize the principal part 
of the work of the founding committee for 
the past 2 years. 

It was in December of 1960 that a small 
group of professional people from various 
government agencies met for the first time to 
discuss ways of improving the Federal ser- 
vice and the role of Federal professional 
employees. These meetings, with ever-grow- 
ing interest, have continued at monthly 
intervals since that time. We have met with 
many Government officials, with Members of 
Congress, and with representatives of pro- 
fessional societies and employee orga- 
nizations. 

By May of 1961 we had created a document 
which discussed the need for a professional 
association of the Federal service, outlined 
its objectives and considered a possible or- 
ganizational structure. 

It has taken the founding committee over 
a year to create the constitution and bylaws. 
They are not perfect; they will be improved; 
but the principles have been repeatedly dis- 
cussed, debated, and resolved, and I believe 
we have a sound foundation on which to 
build. 

Some historical points should be men- 
tioned: Representatives of the founding 
committee appeared before the President’s 
Task Force on Employee Relations, the so- 
called Goldberg Committee, in September 
We made the plea that the way should 
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be left open for the formation of a profes- 
sional association if professionals so desire. 
The following points were made which out- 
lined our views: 

1. There is no means today for the formu- 
lation of the opinions of Federal professional 
employees with regard to their own welfare 
or to improvements in the Federal service. 

2. There are no means today for the rep- 
resentation of such a professional viewpoint 
before either the executive or legislative 
branches of Government. 

3. Existing employee organizations which 
are Government wide are not professionally 
oriented and therefore do not attract pro- 
fessional employees to their membership. 

4. There is therefore a need for a Federal 
Professional Association. 

5. It remains to be seen whether a suffi- 
cient number of professional employees of 
the Government have the same opinion and 
are willing to join, pay dues, assist in the or- 
ganization or make other sacrifices, however 
small, of time or money, to promote this 
cause. 

It still remains to be seen, but today we 
are a lot closer to seeing it. Our charter 
membership, generated by personal con- 
tacts, without benefit of publicity or found- 
ing conference, has grown to about 400 
members distributed over many states and 
overseas, and a very fine list it is, too, of 
influential and, in many cases, highly placed 
individuals who have come to the same con- 
clusions the founding committee did. 

The public view of Government service 
must be improved. This is a prime responsi- 
bility of the professional man in Govern- 
ment. It is his responsibility because he 
himself is tarred by the same brush that 
touches any dark spot of incompetence or 
inefficiency in that Government, whether 
he likes it or not. He also has the responsi- 
bility for recruiting competent people into 
the Government to work with him. He must 
be sure that his subordinates are good, or 
else his own effectiveness will dwindle. Con- 
ditions of work, recognition and pay are all 
parts of the “competition for quality” in our 
Nation today. We are now more firmly con- 
vinced than ever that the enormously ex- 
panded Federal role in research and develop- 
ment must be operated by creative and 
competent professional people who must be 
in the Government service. How do we get 
them in? The recent Pay Act takes a sig- 
nificant initial step toward the persuasion 
of the best professional graduates to choose 
the Government as a career. There is, how- 
ever, much more to be done. 

In summary, the professional in Govern- 
ment has an obligation to improve the Gov- 
ernment as a place for professional work. 
No one else is so directly concerned, nor so 
able clearly to see the needs, the problems, 
and the solutions. And no one else is going 
to do it anyway. The Federal Professional 
Association offers a splendid possibility for 
improving the essential service of Govern- 
ment to the taxpayer. If the professional 
workers in Government are interested in im- 
proving the Government and themselves, 
now is the time for them to come forward. 
I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ramspeck. Our next speaker has had 
a distinguished career in the military serv- 
ice of our country. He entered the U.S. 
Military Academy in 1933 and graduated in 
June 1937 as a second lieutenant in the Corps 
of Engineers of the Regular Army. 

In July 1959, he was appointed Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Army Training Station for 
Engineers at Fort Leonard Wood. 

In 1960, he was appointed Engineering 
Commissioner for the District of Columbia, 
in which capacity he is still serving. Brig. 
Gen. F. J. Clarke. 

General CLARKE. It is a real pleasure to 
talk to this group from several points of view. 
First, as a District Commissioner, I am glad 
that the Federal Professional Association is 
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allowing the employees of the District to 
become members of the organization. Most 
of you are aware that District employees are 
governed almost entirely by the same rules 
governing regular civil service employees, 
and they have civil service status as well. 

Second, as a professional engineer, I am 
glad to see that professional engineers are 
listed among your founding fathers. I think 
you will find them to be active, vociferous 
and argumentative members of the organi- 
zation. 

Third, although I have spent my life in 
the Army, as I look back over some 25 years 
of service, I find that about 18 years of that 
service were what I would call nonmilitary 
assignments; 5 years with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, 5 years in the Pentagon in a 
position associated with civil service em- 
ployees of professional stature, 4 years work- 
ing overseas on construction in connection 
with military aid projects, and 2 years in 
the District Government. 

The Government needs people in all of the 
major professions—in the social, biological, 
physical, and veterinary sciences; in the 
fields of medicine, law, engineering, mathe- 
matics, accounting, architecture, patent 
work, education, and vocational training. 

The ratio of professional employees to 
nonprofessional is rising and will continue to 
rise as we mechanize the more routine, repet- 
itive, and clerical functions. This very 

of automation, as well as space ex- 
ploration, highlights the need for first-class 
employees. Government must have the 
scientific and technical competence among 
its employees to plan, program, evaluate, in- 
spect, and review the services and equipment 
contracted for and supplied by American 
industry. 

I am glad to see the wage structure being 
improved and made equivalent to that in 
private industry. 

I find a tendency among the public to 
equate competence with salary. In my 18 
years of association with the professional 
people of the Federal Government, I have 
always been astounded at the ability of the 
Government to keep the people it has man- 
aged to keep in the face of competition from 
private industry to take these people and put 
them elsewhere at higher salaries. 

I know the Atomic Energy Commission has 
difficulty in recruiting professionals. Yet it 
needs the best scientific research personnel 
for this highly specialized nuclear field. 

The Federal Government is the only insti- 
tution in this Nation sufficiently large and 
publicly oriented to provide the resources 
for certain of our pioneering exploitations. 
What private industrial organization could 
have and would have put a man in orbit 
around the earth? What corporation would 
have been able to establish a satellite for 
weather observation, or more commercially 
oriented, a communications satellite? 

The point I wish to emphasize here is that 
in our technological evolutionary explosion 
in the future, more and more tasks will be 
of sufficient magnitude to require Govern- 
ment sponsorship if not actual execution. 
Therefore, Government must have the pro- 
fessional know-how in its employees to plan 
and execute these programs. The Federal 
Government needs professionals with the 
creative, imaginative abilities and the man- 
agerial competency to keep abreast of the 
technological advancements. 

Another related area of Government where 
we sorely need more expert performance is 
in the behavioral sciences to assist us in ur- 
ban renewal, juvenile delinquency, crime, 
welfare, etc. 

In the first two centuries of our Nation's 
growth and development, the Federal Goy- 
ernment played quite a different role than it 
will during the next two centuries. Yes, 
even up to the middle of this century, the 
Federal Government’s role was primarily 
protective on a national basis and 
on an interstate basis. The role I see in the 
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future, as we live at a more accelerated pace 
in a more confined geographical area, is one 
of dynamic leadership both in the world and 
at home, a leadership which only first-class 
professionals in the Federal service can pro- 
vide. Many thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RamMspeck,. Our next speaker, Dr. F. P. 
Kilpatrick, has, since January 1959, been as- 
sociated with the Brookings Institution. 
Graduated from the University of Washing- 
ton with an M.S. in psychology, he later re- 
ceived an M.A. and Ph. D. in psychology from 
Princeton University. Before joining Brook- 
ings, he was head of the consumer research 
division of National Analysts, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia. I am very much pleased to present 
him to you. 

Dr. KILPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, as we add up the kind of infor- 
mation that is available from each agency, or 
what is published periodically by the Civil 
Service Commission or in testimony before 
Congress, it adds up to the presumptive case 
at least that the Federal Government is not 
doing as well as it should in the competition 
for first-class professional and technical 
personnel. 

People at all levels are equally interested 
in the paycheck but interest in financial re- 
ward tends to decline as you go up the lad- 
der. Declining very sharply also is interest 
in occupational security, physical working 
conditions and nature of supervision. 
Climbing sharply is interest in the oppor- 
tunity to be of service to society, challenge, 
creativity, and self-development. 

We found a common pattern of occupa- 
tional values among all classes of profes- 
sional employees—physicists, engineers, and 
executives are substantially the same. They 
share an interest in such things as creativ- 
ity, challenge, and opportunity for self-de- 
velopment. It seems to me they probably 
should have a common interest in improving 
their lot, and I would think they would have 
a common interest in the abandonment of 
the Federal personnel philosophy of benefits 
of pay and working conditions trickling up- 
ward instead of down. 

At this point I should like to offer a few 
suggestions: 

1. That this organization at a relatively 
early date encourage the development of a 
permanent interprofessional council associ- 
ated with this organization. 

2. That this organization become a source 
of and channel for accurate and relevant in- 
formation. This group can furnish this 
knowledge, not only to Congress, but also 
to professionals in and out of Government 
and to the general public. 

3. That this organization encourage re- 
search and experimentation. I hope it could 
encourage the transformation of Federal per- 
sonnel administration from its original nega- 
tive regulatory role into a far more positive 
role, which does not depart from equality of 
opportunity, but which also does not ignore 
current patterns of differential treatment of 
personnel designed to enhance quality, cre- 
ativity, and productivity. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Our next r, Dr. Wil- 
son Elkins, is president of the University of 
Maryland. He is an outstanding man and 
a little unusual as university presidents go. 
Not only is he a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and a Rhodes Scholar but he also was the 
winner of eight varsity letters in football, 
basketball and track. Many honors have 
come to him. I am delighted to present him 
to you this morning. 

Dr. ELKINS. Mr, Chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I appreciate the importance of 
this step you are taking and want to ex- 
press satisfaction with it, not because you 
have formed another tion which 
“joiners” can join, but because of the stated 
purpose of the association. 

It seems to me it is important that you pro- 
vide a means for public recognition and un- 
derstanding and that you have some means 
for expressing your views before legislative 
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bodies. But of much more fundamental im- 
portance is that the association have as its 
main purpose the rendering of the highest 
kind of service that the Federal professional 
employee can render to the country, and to 
encourage continual improvement on the 
part of the professional employee. H this is 
done, I think you certainly will have justified 
your existence. 

As I see it, the universities have a tremen- 
dous responsibility here to meet the requests 
and needs of these professional groups. 

There is need for better communication 
between the professional employee and the 
universities so that there may be a better 
understanding. This, I think, can be one of 
the very important contributions of an asso- 
ciation of this kind. 

It is encouraging to all of us that this as- 
sociation has been formed for the purpose of 
improving yourselves. This association can 
contribute a great deal to the improvement 
and broadening of the program of additional 
education. In the process you can set and 
maintain higher professional standards, 
strengthen the Federal service, and, more 
important and above all, derive immense per- 
sonal satisfaction from knowing that you 
have done your best to strengthen the so- 
ciety in which all of us live. 

Mr. Ramspeck. It is now my pleasure to 
present a gentleman from the business area 
who has also had Government experience— 
Dr. R. D. Bennett, general manager of the 
nuclear division of the Martin Co. Dr. Ben- 
nett received a B.S. and M.S. in electrical 
engineering from Union College. Later he 
was awarded a Ph. D. in physics by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and subsequently an hon- 
orary doctor of science degree from Union 
College. Until 1954 he was technical director 
of the Naval Ordnance Laboratory. He has 
been awarded the U.S. Legion of Merit. I 
present Dr. Bennett, vice president of the 
Martin Co. 

Dr. BENNETT. Greetings. An alternative 


I am fortunate in having had a wide 
variety of experience in universities, in the 
Federal Government, in the Navy, and now in 
industry. This enables me to make some 
comments for you on how we are doing in 
these various spheres as I see it. 

The most important thing from your point 
of view is that the Federal service offer a 
satisfactory professional career for current 
and prospective employees. This is essential, 
of course, as a means of getting competent 
people. 

The first need for establishing a base for a 
satisfactory professional career is the oppor- 
tunity for advanced education. 

Here in the Washington area, there are 
unusually fine facilities for advanced educa- 
tion for professional people in the Federal 
Government. The local universities are 
slanted toward meeting this need. Maryland 
has done national pioneering in making 
advanced education of this sort available 
either part or full time. Elsewhere, local 
universities are active in meeting 
this need, for example, in California and 
Tennessee. 

The second need in developing a satisfac- 
tory professional career is the need to pursue 
a professional program in a live field along 
the lines of the individual's interest. 

The third need in a professional career is 
the need for an opportunity to do effective 
administration. 

What can the Federal Professional Asso- 
ciation do with regard to the problem of 
administration? It can continue in its ef- 
forts to make a Federal career more attrac- 
tive, sustain and enhance opportunities for 
educational development and use its freedom 
to choose its own work, insofar as free money 
permits it. This association can also work 
to set high standards for admission to Gov- 
ernment and promotion therein, set high 
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standards for the performance of individ- 
uals, strive to improve the administration of 
Government agencies by sharpening up au- 
thority and responsibility whenever possible. 

The organization can speak for the profes- 
sionals in Government in a way in which 
they cannot speak at the present time. There 
is no mechanism through which they can 
make their peculiar knowledge and ability 
effective in improving the operation of the 
Federal Government. 

I feel this organization can have an im- 
portant bearing on the future of the Federal 
service if you will always keep in mind that 
you are an important factor in the cast of 
the “greatest show on earth,” the U.S. Fed- 
eral Government; and if you continue to be 
guided by President Kennedy's words—not 
what our country can do for us but what 
we can do for our country. I thank you. 

Mr. Ramspeck. Our next speaker this 
morning is the Honorable ARNOLD OLSEN, 

n from Montana. He serves as 
a member of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Mr. OLSEN. I have yet to be contacted by 
any of my constituents in the western dis- 
trict of Montana who are professional em- 
ployees concerning pay or conditions of 
employment. 

How much importance should be placed 
on pay and conditions of employment? In 
my travels through my district, I have some 
opportunity to learn of the technical needs 
of professional people, but only to a very 
limited extent. Certainly, Congress is willing 
and able to provide the needs of the profes- 
sionals to do their research jobs or the appli- 
cation of their research. The function of 
Congress is to provide the means; your 
function is administration. However, I think 
Congress must be called upon by professional 
people to do something more about their 
group than that, more in this field of pay 
and working conditions. 

I want to do these things but don't know 
exactly how. The best way for me, or any 
Member of Congress, to get information on 
any subject is to have spokesmen for the 
various interested groups talk. So far as 
professional employees are concerned, the 
spokesman has been the Civil Service Com- 
mission and this is not sufficient. 

The Civil Service Commission cannot do 
its job well in this respect unless it hears 
from people concerned. The Commission is 
busy with many activities and therefore 
hears mainly from groups. 

As you probably know, the postal organi- 
zations carried the ball for the pay increase 
legislation and they did not stop with the 
individual members of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. They went to their 
own Congressmen. But when you pass above 
GS-5 or GS-6, there are no spokesmen for 
Federal employees carrying the ball with the 
Congress. There is not enough genuine, re- 
sponsible, political activity among profes- 
sional employees reporting their particular 
cases to the Congressmen from their respec- 
tive districts, so that they will have a 
sympathetic knowledge of the problem when 
it comes up on the floor of the House. 

Certainly, there is nothing wrong with 
saying what you should have for yourselves 
as compensation for your ability, training 
and experience, and also what the Federal 
Government must have in order to attract 
the best qualified personnel in the country. 

As an organization, you can finance your 
activities better. This provides the medium 
and the means for qualified members to 
speak to the Congress, which must be edu- 
cated by the leaders of these Federal em- 
ployee groups. The Federal service will at- 
tract the best as it pays the best. I don’t 
know why we could not pay the best in 
dollars. Some argue that permanence and 
good conditions of employment enable the 
United States to pay less. I am inclined 
to believe that unless we keep abreast of 
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the pay for professional employees in private 
employment, we won't have the best kind 
of leadership and the best kind of program, 
and therefore we won't be doing the best 
service for our country. 

The need of Congress from your organiza- 
tion is somewhat political but also is all 
practical; it is a question of selling a pro- 
gram of high pay and high standards of 
employment to the Congress. I think you 
ought to sell it by explaining that it would 
not make many millions of dollars of differ- 
ence. The Members haven't time to sit down 
to figure it out; your organization should 
figure it out to show the effect on the Federal 
budget. This is a program I hope you will 
embrace in your overall organization. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Ramspeck. And now, ladies and gentle- 
men. Mr. Leonard T. Crook, of the Army 
Engineers, who is a member of our founding 
committee, will give us a report on the re- 
sults of the mail ballot to charter subscribers. 
Mr. Crook. 

Mr. Croox. Over 400 ballots were mailed 
to our charter subscribers. There were 146 
votes cast on the constitution; there were 
142 for, 1 against with a detailed explana- 
tion of why, and 3 not voting. 

In the vote for the officers, the count was 
as follows: 

C. E. Burkhead, treasurer, 146 for. 

Harold A. Stone, secretary, 145 for. 

Lewis P, McCann, vice president, 144 for. 

Gregory K. Hartmann, president-elect, 143 
for. 

Vincent E. Jay, president, 145 for. 

In this same ballot we were adopting a 
constitution, voting for officers, and asking 
for a program. 

Mr. Ramspeck. Our final speaker this 
morning is our newly elected president, 
Mr. Vincent E. Jay, of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. A native of 
Ohio, Mr. Jay received his education in 
personnel management and public adminis- 
tration at Rutgers and American Universi- 
ties. He is assistant to the executive officer, 
Division of Water Supply and Pollution Con- 
trol of the Public Health Service. He has 
been a management analyst in the manage- 
ment division of the Department of Admin- 
istration in the District government and 
several Federal departments and agencies. 

He established and served as chairman of 
the founding committee of this association. 
I am very pleased to present your newly 
elected president, Mr. Jay. 

Mr. Jay. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentle- 
men, I am greatly honored by the action of 
the founding committee and the charter 
subscribers in electing me as the first presi- 
dent of the Federal Professional Association 
and I shall do the very best that I can on 
behalf of all professionals. It is with the 
greatest humility that I accept this high 
office. I find great comfort in the very fine 
slate of officers whom you have elected to 
serve with me. I look forward with confi- 
dence to our continued association, and to 
meeting with other association officials yet 
to be selected, including the many members 
who will provide guidance and support. 

Together, all of us will look to existing 
professional associations and societies for co- 
operative relationships and support. The 
FPA is designed to complement and 
strengthen existing professional organiza- 
tions in their quest to advance their partic- 
ular professions. The nascent professions in 
the administrative field particularly need aid 
in establishing themselves in the area of 
public administration. There must be a 
mutuality of concern, a cooperative quest for 
quality, and a sustained striving for public 
recognition and acceptance if we are to 
advance and strengthen professionalism in 
the Federal service. 

The ability and talent that exist among 
professionals in the Federal service are tre- 
mendous. Put to work within the frame- 
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work of the FPA, this vast resource can 
revolutionize the Federal service to the end 
that it will advance and strengthen the 
economic and scientific position of our 
Nation. There are great possibilities exist- 
ing for work of this sort to bring about 
better management of the Nation’s resources 
and to make them more effective. 

The objectives, listed in the order of the 
greatest number of votes received are: (1) 
Improve the public image, (2) increase mem- 
bership, (3) reestablish a separate and dis- 
tinct classification category for professionals, 
and (4) inform Congress as to the need for 
and benefits of differential treatment for 
professional employees. 

To meet the objectives of this association 
effectively will require considerable time and 
effort by the association’s officers, commit- 
tees, consultants, and employees. Their 
duties will involve conferences with depart- 
ment and agency heads and other high offi- 
cials in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment; conferences with and hearings before 
Senators, Representatives, and congressional 
committees; surveys, and studies 
affecting professional career personnel; rep- 
resentation of Federal career professionals 
before civic bodies, fraternal, and service 
organizations, and other groups whose un- 
derstanding and good will are vitally 
important to us. 

We should reflect on this: 

This administration and the Congress have 
adopted a policy of comparability between 
Federal and private industry salaries. This 
is different from Government leadership 
which existed 30 years ago, but it is a step 
in the right direction. We have not yet 
achieved comparability and there is no assur- 
ance that we will. No future Congress is 
beholden unto a predecessor Congress. It 
may well be that the effective establishment 
of the FPA may considerably accelerate the 
necessary future steps toward this desirable 

This requires from each of us—in 
fact, from every administrative, professional, 
and technical employee in the Federal serv- 
ice—the kind of financial and personal sup- 
port, and even self-sacrifice, that our 
professional colleagues in private industry 
willingly give to the organizations that 
represent them. 

CONCLUSION 

Questioner (Mr. MOULTON) : Is there any- 
one the committee has in mind for carrying 
the message forward? 

Mr. Jay. We are delighted to make this a 
separate item to be announced now. We are 
very indebted to this dedicated public serv- 
ant of many years, and we are privileged and 
pleased now to announce the appointment 
of the Honorable Robert Ramspeck as prin- 
cipal legislative consultant for the Federal 
Professional Association. 

Mr. Ramspeck. If anyone is going to rep- 
resent you professional people, I want to 
emphasize again what Congressman OLSEN 
said: Members of Congress don’t pay much 
attention to people in the District of Colum- 
bia unless they are backed up by the people 
back home. This is the down-to-earth 
truth about the life of our Government. I 
think every Member of Congress feels happy 
to see the representatives of organizations 
and get information from them. He also 
wants to know, however, whether you repre- 
sent anyone who votes in his district or State 
and whether or not you are expressing his 
views. 

Our conference stands adjourned. Thank 
you, ladies and gentlemen. 


GOVERNMENT BUREAUCRACY 
HINDERS DISASTER RELIEF 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years when local governments have 
had great difficulty as a result of flood 
or other disastrous occurrences, an S0 S 
has come to Washington for hurry-up 
relief. More and more when the effort 
is made to grant the relief sought by 
such local governments, we find over- 
lapping efforts by various agencies in the 
Government which only serves to em- 
phasize the trouble that the people back 
home experience with bureaucracy. Re- 
cently in Georgia we had some heavy 
rainfalls in 10 northeast Georgia coun- 
ties which were declared eligible to re- 
ceive disaster relief. The President 
allocated about $375,000 to assist them. 

The editor of the Dahlonega Nugget, 
Dahlonega, Ga., has included in his edi- 
torial comments a description of how 
these various agencies came in; and af- 
ter they were paid, according to his best 
figures, left about 25 cents for the county. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
editorial by Mr. Jack Parks, of the Dah- 
lonega Nugget. 

The editorial follows: 

The President some time ago set aside 
$375,000 for emergency disaster relief in 10 
northeast Georgia counties following the re- 
cent flooding rains. 

This program looked good. An emergency 
planner came in next day after the big rain 
(9.53 inches in some places within 24 hours). 
It was still raining, however, and this fellow 
floated around over the county and got a 
little wet. He estimated the damage to be 
at least $60,000 on public roads. 

Civil defense then sent in their men. By 
this time the sun was shining and a whole 
bunch came. 

After hearing about this Federal expendi- 
ture, the Bureau of Public Roads sent in 
its men. 

Now the woods are full of emergency plan- 
ners, advisors, inspectors, coordinators, dis- 
trict men, area men, State men, and Federal 
men, All of them have different ground 
rules, plans and recommendations. 

After spending several days with various 
and separate groups of experts, County Com- 
missioner Y. D. Jones is trying to organize 
them into a brigade, hoping that he can take 
all together on one tour to see if they can 
agree on how many nails and planks the 
Government will pay for. 

Then he'll attempt to get agreement among 
the emergency planners, the civil defenders 
and the bureau men as to whether they will 
pay for bridge repairs and/or just culverts 
plus or minus gravel washed away. 

Close as the Nugget editor can count on 
his fingers, it will take $274,499.75 to pay 
these speckled-bow-tie boys (if the sun con- 
tinues to shine) and the several counties in- 
volved will have to split the remaining 25 
cents among themselves as best they can in 
a coordinated effort. Only way we see to get 
any more money is to take it from salaries 
and/or expenses of the experts. 

Please, Mr. President, don’t send us any 
more disaster men! They’re trampling down 
our young timber and mountain wildflowers. 

This only will bring on more flooding, plus 
another deluge of experts. 
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U.N. PROGRAM TO AID CUBAN 
AGRICULTURE PROTESTED 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, again I 
rise to raise my voice in angry protest 
against the U.N. Special Fund project to 
aid Communist Cuba with an agricul- 
tural program. 

I was again shocked to read that an 
agreement had been signed wherein the 
U.N. Special Fund and Cuba would share 
the cost of a project to aid Cuban agri- 
culture, and the U.N. Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization would carry it out. 

It is reported that the project calls for 
the Fund and Cuba together to spend $3 
million to set up an agricultural research 
institute in Cuba. A spokesman for the 
Fund is reportedly to have said that 
Leonardo Fernandez Sanchez, Cuban 
Ambassador to Italy, and Jan Huyser, 
an official of the FAO, signed the so- 
called plan of operation at FAO head- 
quarters in Rome, April 10, and Paul G. 
Hoffman, managing director of the Fund, 
signed it at the United Nations head- 
quarters on April 15. 

In my opinion, this one program has 
done more to damage the United Nations 
in the eyes of the American people than 
any other. 

Today I wrote a letter to American 
U.N. Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson in 
which I stated that the unfortunate 
events in Katanga, coupled with other 
events, in my opinion, have lowered the 
prestige of the United Nations in this 
country to a dangerous level. 

I had objected to this program when 
it was first announced and in a letter to 
me on March 8, 1963, Mr. Stevenson in- 
formed me that he had also objected to 
this program and “has no hesitancy in 
vigorously opposing an unsound, ill-timed 
project.” I applaud him for objecting, 
but this is not enough. 

Personally I am not convinced that 
Mr. Hoffman is doing a first-rate job 
of directing the Special Fund if this is 
any indication. Here we find a Com- 
munist government having ruined the 
Cuban economy, and then find the 
United Nations approving a $3 million 
project to aid that faltering Communist 
economy. 

Here we find this Nation, indirectly, in 
my opinion, giving aid and support to 
a sworn and deadly enemy, as serious 
as we have ever faced. To say that no 
U.S. funds are going to be used in this 
project is ridiculous on the face of it. 
Here we find this Nation carrying a dis- 
proportionate share of the cost of the 
United Nations, and then having that 
organization giving aid to a dictatorial 
Communist nation is irresponsible at 
best. 

We cannot allow the U.N. to subvert 
the foreign policies of this Nation in this 
fashion, because it is the United States 
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that bears the brunt of financing the 
United Nations. 

I have asked Ambassador Stevenson 
one pointed question. Is Cuba paid up 
in its dues and assessments to the United 
Nations? 

I think the answer to this question is 
important. Has this nation that the 
U.N. now seeks to aid paid its so-called 
share of operating the United Nations? 

This program, in my opinion, has 
dealt a severe blow to the prestige of 
the United Nations. 

I cannot support the U.N. Special 
Fund or the U.N. Food and Agriculture 
Organization if this is any example of 
the work they are doing. The foreign 
aid that this Nation gives to other na- 
tions is the province of the Congress, 
and I think it is time that all such activ- 
ity of the United Nations was halted. 
I do not intend to vote for funds to be 
given to the United Nations that will 
wind up in the hands of a Communist 
nation, to help sustain a dictatorial 
scourge like Castro of Cuba. 

It seems to me that the Congress 
should fully investigate this matter. 


WEST VIRGINIA: STILL SHORT- 
CHANGED IN SPACE 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include some tables and 
statistical matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently came to my attention the An- 
nual Procurement Report of the Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for the fiseal year 1962. 

In glancing through this report, I was 
very much disturbed to note the facts 
revealed in several of the tables. Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration has made a great deal of its 
contention that the space program has 
provided widely distributed benefits to 
the American economy. Yet a State-by- 
State breakdown of NASA procurement 
for the fiscal year 1962 reveals that not a 
single contract and not a single dollar 
went to the State of West Virginia in 
direct awards of $25,000 and over. 

National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has also made much of the 
fact that the space program is benefiting 
labor surplus areas. The same procure- 
ment report gives a State-by-State and 
city-by-city breakdown of direct awards 
of $25,000 and over to cities in labor sur- 
Plus areas. Not a single dollar of this 
amount went to any labor surplus area 
in West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, of 
course, some subcontracts were awarded 
in West Virginia, but I submit that any 
program claiming to assist labor surplus 
areas and which grants not a single dol- 
lar in prime contracts to the State of 
West Virginia is misleading. 

I would like to underline, Mr. Speaker, 
that since 1961 the State of West Vir- 
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ginia has advanced from the bottom of 
the heap up to 30th place in the Nation 
in the per capita amount of defense con- 
tracts awarded. Yet in the space pro- 
gram no similar progress has been re- 
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corded. I would be the first to protest 
if political or geographical favoritism 
were the rule for awarding any Govern- 
ment contract. But I wish to state that 
if all other factors are equal then some 
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preference should be given in establish- 
ing installations in those areas where an 
excessive trained or trainable labor sup- 
ply will insure that adequate manpower 
is available to carry out the mission. 


U.S. geographical distribution of NASA procurement direct awards of $25,000 and over, fiscal year 1962 
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1 Excludes awards placed with or 
outside the United States and actions on the Jet Pro; 


AWARDS PLACED IN LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


Of NASA's direct awards of $25,000 and 
over, $371 million or 40 percent was placed 
in areas which, at the time of award, were 
designated by the Department of Labor as 
substantial labor surplus areas. Awards by 
city within each labor surplus area are 
shown in appendix III. 

The categorization by labor surplus area 
is based on the location where the items are 
to be produced or supplied from stock; where 
the services will be performed; or with re- 
spect to construction contracts, the construc- 
tion site. 

ACTIVITY BY PROCUREMENT OFFICE 


Most of NASA’s purchases and contracts 
are made by the procurement offices of its 
field installations. During fiscal year 1962 
these offices accounted for 96 percent of the 
procurement dollars and 95 percent of the 
procurement actions. 

In terms of dollars, Marshall and Western 
Operations accomplished the highest place- 
ments. Together, these offices accounted for 
56 percent of the total procurement. In 
terms of actions, Marshall and Langley were 
most active. These offices accounted for 37 
percent of the actions accomplished. 

Procurement responsibility and fiscal re- 
sponsibility for an action are frequently at 
different installations. Consequently the 
dollar values of the actions shown for each 
installation in figure 10 are not necessarily 
in agreement with the fiscal records of the 
respective installation. 
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Awards placed in labor surplus areas direct 
actions of $25,000 and over: by city, fiscal 
year 1962 


1 Excludes awards placed with or through 
other Government agencies, awards outside 
the United States, and actions on the JPL 
contract. 
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Less than 0.1 percent. 


Awards placed in labor surplus areas direct 
actions of $25,000 and over by city, fiscal 
year 1962—Continued 


South Pasadena 29 
sann. „„ 79 


: Wisco 
® District of Columbia 


Actions | Obligations 
Number | Percent of | Amount | Percent of 
total (thousands) total 


40 1.5 $70,600 7.5 
3 ok 435 8 
7 -3 320 ¢ 
130 4.8 26, 980 2.9 
9 3 1, 696 2 
200 7.4 55, 301 5.9 
10 4 1, 695 -2 
14 4.2 11, 320 1.2 
„% 3] 8 
105 3.9 25, 201 2.7 
3 1 243 8 
1 ® 98 
19 -7 2,163 -2 
146 5.4 32, 755 3.5 
1 ® 37 0 
3 1 112 ¢ 
9¹ 3.4 13, 785 1.5 
4 1 325 (3) 
23 8 4, 618 5 
60 2.2 10, 975 1.1 


Awards placed in labor surplus areas direct 
actions of $25,000 and over by city, fiscal 
year 1962—Continued 


Thousands 
of dollars 
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Awards placed in labor surplus areas direct 
actions of $25,000 and over by city, fiscal 
year 1962—Continued 

Thousands 
of dollars 


New Jersey—Continued 


Washington: Spokane 36 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee............- 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
certainly want to commend the gentle- 
man for this message and for calling this 
to the attention of the House. I think 
there are other States similarly situated 
that feel very strongly the same way. 

Mr. HECHLER. I thank my col- 
league, the gentleman from Oklahoma. 


THE NEAR EAST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rem] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise again out of concern for peace in 
the Near East. In a speech on the floor 
of the House on March 12, I called atten- 
tion to the then emerging political and 
military pattern in the Near East which 
could be a matter for serious concern, I 
noted that the Secretary of State’s re- 
statement of March 8 of our concern for 
the independence and security of Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia was pertinent and 
timely. I expressed the hope that the 
President would instruct our Ambassa- 
dors as may be appropriate in the rele- 
vant countries to reaffirm that our policy 
embraced peaceful and friendly relations 
with all countries in the Near East and 
that any threat to the peace will result 
in prompt action by the United States 
consistent with the U.N. Charter. 

Since then the United Arab Republic, 
Syria, and Iraq have signed an Arab 
unity proclamation on April 17 calling 
for a tripartite United Arab Republic to 
be decided by plebiscite on September 27. 
The agreement and proclamation calls 
for the establishment of a joint military 
command “capable of liberating the 
Arab homeland from the dangers of 
Zionism and imperialism.” 

Mr. Speaker, the document is a rather 
extraordinary state paper. It was signed 
in Cairo on the 17th of April by Presi- 
dent Jamal Abdan-Nasir on behalf of the 
United Arab Republic, Lt. Gen. Luay al- 
Atasi, head of the Syrian delegation, and 
by Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, head of the 
Iraqi delegation, 

Specifically I wish to quote from this 
official proclamation. 

Under the general heading “The 
Structure of the State,” this proclama- 
tion made clear the purpose of a joint 
or unified military command, and here 
I quote from the exact text of the proc- 
lamation: 

The establishment of a military unity ca- 
pable of liberating the Arab homeland from 
the dangers of Zionism and imperialism, 
realizing the Arab homeland’s aspiration for 
stability and order, and mobilizing its efforts 
for the establishment of justice, right, and 
peace. 


Mr. Speaker, both prior to and subse- 
quent to the signing of this proclama- 
tion, the radios in the several countries 
in the Near East have been indeed ac- 
tive. I think, Mr. Speaker, it is not an 
understatement to point out that certain 
radios in the area have been clearly in- 
flammatory, and before quoting just a 
few of these excerpts from the radios, 
let me talk briefly about the policy of 
the United States in the Near East. 

The United States has always believed 
in friendly relations—close and friendly 
relations—with all nations in the Near 
East. Secretary Dulles on February 6, 
1956, said: 

The foreign policy of the United States em- 
braces the preservation of the State of 
Israel. It also embraces the principle of 
maintaining our friendship with Israel and 
the Arab States. 


Mr. Speaker, quite obviously the situa- 
tion in the Near East today is sensitive. 
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I believe there is a need for the U.S. 
policy to be clear. Admittedly, there are 
no simple answers. This is an extraordi- 
nary complex subject; but I believe that 
the statements of several radios in the 
area and certain other actions that have 
taken place call at this time for a broad- 
gaged, bipartisan, concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Congress bespeaking the will 
of the people of the United States and 
the united sense of the Congress and the 
Executive. I believe that such a con- 
current resolution could make a signifi- 
cant difference before events in the Near 
East deteriorate and we are faced with 
armed hostilities. 

Mr. Speaker, before introducing this 
resolution I would like to quote a few of 
the statements—the inflammatory state- 
ments—of the radios in the area which 
have had some impact already in Jordan 
and elsewhere. 

Mr, Speaker, I quote first from the 
Voice of the Arab Nation, which is a 
clandestine radio station in the United 
Arab Republic. It broadcast on March 
19, 1963, in Arabic to the Middle East: 

Free Arab soldiers and officers: The people 
call on you to shoulder your full responsi- 
bilities in the forthcoming battle for the lib- 
eration of Palestine. * * * Free officers, come 
forward and set the zero hour; surge like 
flames to the palaces in Riyadh and Amman 
and destroy the hireling traitors, enemies of 
God and of the people. We will then march 
together to our dear usurped land, Jerusa- 
lem, Jaffa, and Haifa, and the crime of Israel 
will no longer exist. We call the army and 
the people in the Arabian Peninsula and 
Jordan to quick action and to the bloody 
revolution. Death to the enemies of God 
and of the people. 


There were subsequent statements on 
the radio after that, but the one I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
today is the one which occurred on 
April 21, 1963. This was after there had 
been some disturbances in the old city 
of Jerusalem in Jordan. I quote again 
from the broadcast of the Voice of the 
Arab Nation: 


Free valiant men in Arab Jordan: The Voice 
of the Arab Nation greets your heroic strug- 
gle, your admirable demonstrations, and your 
bloody revolution to deliver Jordan from 
traitorous lackeys who have sold the country 
to the enemies of the Arabs and Islam. 

The Arab people, who know that many 
thousands of your heroic officers and men 
and fedayeen are surging toward unity, free- 
dom, and socialism, support your present 
struggle and stand by your fight to destroy 
the throne of traitor Husayn and the head of 
his uncle, Nasir Ibn Jamil, people's enemy 
No. 1, to demonstrate and rebel until our 
common aspirations to make Jordan the 
fourth region of the U.A.R. are achieved and 
consequently with all Arab revolutionary 
energies, governmental and popular, to elim- 
inate Israel, return to Arab Palestine, and 
restore Palestine to the entire Arab 
Nation. * * * 

Our valiant Arab army in Arab Jordan and 
along the front lines: These are your glorious 
days, as the Arab Nation watches with the 
hope of delivering Arab Jordan from 
Husayn’s rule and imperialist agents. * * + 

Death is the fate of Husayn—the traitor 
king and hangman of the people. His fate 
rests in your hands. March toward the royal 
palaces and purge yourselves of the dynasty 
of treason to join the revolutionary Arab 
caravan in its surge toward the great Arab 
objectives. Allah is great and long live the 
struggle of the Arab Nation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would have supposed 
that our Government, following this par- 
ticular inflammatory broadcast, would 
have considered making appropriate rep- 
resentations to the United Arab Repub- 
lic. 

Because I do not believe that the 
United Arab Republic can claim indif- 
ference or lack of knowledge or more 
particularly lack of responsibility for 
this radio station within its territory— 
I refrained on the floor of the House 
from talking in the hopes that such rep- 
resentations had been made; that they 
would have been heeded; and that the 
radios in the Near East would have been 
less inflammatory. But I regret to re- 
port to the House that the radio warfare 
has continued. 

On the 25th of April 1963, this same 
station, Voice of the Arab Nation, broad- 
cast in Arabic to the Middle East: 

Free officers and soldiers in the Jordanian 
Army: The time has come to liberate Jordan 
from Husayn. * * * Bedouin officers and sol- 
diers: How long will some of you continue to 
be deceived by the falsehoods uttered by Hu- 
sayn? * * * Bedouin soldiers you must realize 
that Israel will not dare fire one shot on the 
Jordanian borders after the strong Arab 
state declared that if Israel does so it will 
meet its fate in hours. * You are capable 
of crushing all the traitors in Amman in a 
few hours. After that Israel will not stay 
on one inch of our holy land. 


I could go on and read a number of 
additional ones including a broadcast on 
the 29th of April from Cairo MENA in 
Arabic to the Middle East, which pointed 
out that “leaflets are still being circu- 
lated in Jordanian towns and within the 
various army units, urging them to sup- 
port the revolution and to overthrow 
the collapsing throne of Husayn,” 

And just on May 1 the Voice of the 
Arab Nation, broadcast: 

Husayn, the 900,000 Palestinian refugees 
on the western bank will tear you to pieces 
and each of them will take a piece of your 
rotten body and throw it in the face of 
Israel to repay the Jews for the price of 
treason which your grandfather Abdullah 
received for Palestine. Indeed Husayn you 
will go first and the Saudi throne will follow. 


And in another broadcast on May 1, 
1963, this same station said in Arabic: 


Let the bullets whiz; let the guns roar and 
declare a raging revolution, Masses of our 
people: Voice the cries of the revolution and 
rush to the guns with hearts which are not 
afraid to die. Our masses: March and take 
the Nabulus mountains as the headquarters 
of your revolution; the Jerusalem hills as 
your battlefield. Brothers on the borders, in 
Ramtha and Irbid: Take up your arms, 
heedless of the curfew or their martial law. 
Our people want it to be a violent, popular 
revolution. * * * 

Our brothers in Jordan: from the Voice of 
the Arab Nation, we call upon you to look 
to Palestine whose mountains, Carmel, 
orchards, and yellow sands are calling you. 
Look to our Palestine and surge with your 
revolution. Husayn: You shall see our 
masses on the hilltops and plateaus unter- 
rorized by your guns or the planes of the 
English and not afraid of the movements of 
the 6th Fleet or the 10th Fleet. We are 
carrying on and we are confident that your 
life will be a short one. As for your traitors, 
members of the cabinet, we have an account 
to settle with you. You will either resign 
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or meet your fate shortly. It will be a 


black fate. 

There are other excerpts that could 
be quoted from radio Baghdad, from 
radio Cairo, from radio Damascus, but 
I shall not presume on the time of the 
House to do so. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. It is true, is it not, that 
the gentleman from New York for many 
years was in this area as Ambassador to 
Israel? 

Mr. REID of New York. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. BARRY. And that was in the 
years 1959 to 1961? 

Mr. REID of New York. 1959 to 1961. 

Mr. BARRY. During that time the 
gentleman made a constant study of the 
situation in the Near East and associated 
that study with travel to these various 
areas; is not that true? 

Mr. REID of New York. I tried to 
study the situation as much as I could 
and visited Amman and Beirut. 

Mr. BARRY. After the gentleman left 
that post, with the change of adminis- 
tration, he continued to act in behalf of 
the people of the Near East. 

Mr. REID of New York. I have long 
believed that the United States should 
do everything possible to contribute to 
peace in the Near East. I think this re- 
quires a skillful and creative diplomacy. 
I have talked with regard to the need 
to develop peace in the Near East and I 
think that there is an opportunity for 
this to become a reality; and conversely 
I have tried to indicate that the situa- 
tion, in the absence of a clear and af- 
firmative policy could gradually deterio- 
rate and we could be faced with serious 
hostilities; that the situation could be- 
come sensitive, as I believe it is now. 

Mr. BARRY. The gentleman was a 
member of the Atlantic Council. 

Mr. REID of New York. Yes, I am 
presently a member of the Atlantic 
Council; that is true. 

Mr. BARRY. The perimeter of that is 
certainly in that direction. 

Mr. REID of New York. The Council 
is essentially concerned with Atlantic 
unity, but it is obviously concerned with 
anything that touches on maintaining 
peace. 

Mr. BARRY. We cannot maintain 
peace for the Atlantic nations unless we 
do have peace in the Near East? 

Mr. REID of New York. I think the 
point the gentleman is making is quite 
obvious. If the situation deteriorates in 
the Near East, a number of governments 
could be drawn into it. There is pres- 
ently the possibility of 300,000 to 500,000 
men being under arms in that area in a 
relatively short time. This I think could 
constitute a danger to peace that would 
affect the entire world. 

Mr. BARRY. I think the gentleman 
has made a fine contribution, in intro- 
ducing this resolution today and I fully 
support him in this demonstration of 
U.S. intentions. This is within the field 
of his experience. We in the Congress 
need today to take greater interest in 
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the field of foreign policy and act af- 
firmatively. I thank the gentleman for 
taking this time and I hope the House 
will act favorably on this resolution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the gentleman 
agree that the administration does not 
have a clearly definied policy for the 
Middle East at the present time? 

Mr. REID of New York. I think there 
is a clear need to have a clearer policy 
and a policy that is more affirmatively 
stated; hence the pertinency, I hope, of 
a concurrent resolution today. 

Mr. MORSE. Did the gentleman hap- 
pen to read the column in the Washing- 
ton Post on Saturday, May 4, by Eldon 
Griffiths, the distinguished commenta- 
tor on international affairs, in which he 
describes the lack of a coherent policy 
for the Middle East? 

Mr. REID of New York. I have had 
the article called to my attention. 

Mr. MORSE. With the gentleman's 
permission I should like to read a couple 
of paragraphs from this article. 

It is clear that American diplomacy can- 
not make up its mind what to do about the 
Middle East. Returning to Washington last 
weekend, one of the shrewdest operators the 
United States has ever stationed in the Arab 
lands, confided his opinion that American 
policy in the area is in an unholy mess. 


Does the gentleman agree with that 
statement? 

Mr. REID of New York. I feel that 
the policy is far from ideal. I think the 
test of a policy is whether we are moving 
toward peace or toward war. I think 
the situation today clearly shows a de- 
teriorating situation in the Near East, 
the attempt of several countries in that 
area indirectly to utilize what appears to 
be outside intervention hoping for the 
overthrow of one or more legitimate 
governments. Should this occur, should 
something happen to the legitimate Gov- 
ernment of Saudi Arabia or, particularly, 
Jordan, this would be a matter of very 
pressing, serious concern to Israel. I 
believe our commitments to Israel are 
clear and must be fully maintained. 
There should be no doubt on the part 
of any country in the Near East that we 
would respond very promptly to any 
threat to peace. 

Mr. MORSE. Has the gentleman 
from New York as yet submitted his 
resolution? 

Mr. REID of New York. No, I have 
not as yet read the resolution. Perhaps 
it will be pertinent to do so at this point 
in the proceedings. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. STINSON. Could the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York tell 
me approximately the amount of U.S. 
aid that has gone to Israel in the years 
past? 

Mr. REID of New York. Approxi- 
mey $800 million; something in excess 
0 at. 
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Mr. STINSON. It seems extremely in- 
consistent to me that this year we are 
in the process of phasing out our foreign 
aid to Israel but at the same time in 
the process of building up our foreign 
aid program to Nasser and the United 
Arab Republic. If I am not mistaken, I 
believe we are going to give Colonel Nas- 
ser this year approximately $220 million 
of the American taxpayers’ money. This 
is a rather strange situation. It seems 
inconsistent with our policy of the past 
of helping to build up Israel that now 
we appear to be in the process of build- 
ing up the United Arab Republic so that 
they can carry on aggression against 
Israel and other Near East countries. I 
think we would be extremely naive if we 
came to the conclusion that this $220 
million that we are giving to Mr. Nasser 
is not going to end up, indirectly, per- 
haps, paying for some Communist- 
manufactured arms, 

We are well aware of the fact that 
Mr. Nasser is getting most of his arma- 
ments from the Communist governments. 
He has to pay for them through some 
process. Whenever we put our foreign 
aid money into Mr. Nasser’s treasury, 
this releases some of his funds to buy 
these Communist arms. I think this is 
wrong. I think we should make it very 
evident to Mr. Nasser that we are not 
going to tolerate any kind of aggressive 
act on his part. We should either de- 
mand that Nasser stop his military build- 
up or withdraw our foreign aid from him. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. I believe 
they do have a measure of relevance, 
particularly if the Government of the 
United Arab Republic and the President 
of the United Arab Republic do not re- 
spect the right of freedom of transit in 
the Suez Canal and do not respect the 
six principles adopted unanimously by 
the Security Council on October 13, 1956, 
with regard to free and open transit 
through the canal and, particularly as 
the Government of the United Arab Re- 
public directly or indirectly may be tak- 
ing responsibility for certain of the ac- 
tions as represented in radio broadcasts. 
I would also refer to the story in the Los 
Angeles Times datelined Algiers on May 
4 which deals with “Nasser Gets Big Al- 
giers Welcome. Ben Bella Talks of Join- 
ing United Arab Republic.” The report 
from Algiers by Don Shannon said this: 

The crowd, reduced by a thunderstorm 
that delayed the rally an hour, booed lustily 
when both Ben Bella and Nasser declared 
Israel their common enemy. 


Clearly, any nation that is a member of 
the U.N. must uphold, in my opinion, the 
principles of the charter and the princi- 
ples of the charter do not condone con- 
tinuing belligerency or continuing in a 
state of war or apparent state of war. 
Therefore, to the extent that this Gov- 
ernment—the United Arab Republic— 
does not wish to live within the precepts 
and principles of the charter of the 
United Nations, I believe that is a matter 
for concern of the Congress and the 
President of the United States. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, first, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from New York for bringing this matter 
before the House. I think also it should 
be underscored, as was done earlier, that 
the gentleman in bringing this matter to 
the floor brings a great deal of personal 
experience not only because he has 
served as Ambassador to Israel, but also 
in view of the fact that he has done a 
great deal of work and has devoted him- 
self personally to these problems. I 
think it is very important for the Con- 
gress to have men who can lead the way 
and point the way not only for the Con- 
gress, but for America in setting forth 
these problems with which we are in- 
volved from day to day in our life, as we 
know it. 

I think it is also important, first, to 
recognize that this is a very sensitive 
area. Sometimes I think we overlook 
the sensitivity of the Middle East and 
the problems that are involved there. 
I think in view of the fact that the gen- 
tleman was Ambassador for some 2 years 
to Israel, certainly, he can give us the 
benefit of the knowledge which he has 
acquired as a result of that service and 
his contact with the heads of the gov- 
ernment in this area. I think it is a 
sensitive area today, particularly in 
view of this compact that has been 
executed. I think it is very important 
that America, as the gentleman stated 
earlier, take a very clear position in 
advance of something happening. We 
do not want something to happen and 
then to have America react to the situa- 
tion as it may exist at that time. I think 
it is also important for us to recognize 
that America has many interests in this 
area, particularly in Israel, a country 
that has been free and a country that is 
one of the freedom-loving countries in 
the world today, represented by people 
who are doing their best to promote 
freedom in the world. I think it is very 
important for us as Americans to let the 
people in Israel know that we are going 
to stand in back of them and that we 
are concerned over what happens in that 
area. It is important for the Congress 
and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to speak as one and to make clear 
our American policy. 

That policy should be we will not 
tolerate any interference with sovereign 
nations in that area. 

I want to associate myself with the 
gentleman from New York in the resolu- 
tion that he will present a little bit later 
and say I subscribe to that wholeheart- 
edly. I have had the opportunity of 
reading the resolution and consulting 
with the gentleman before he took the 
floor of the House, and I subscribe in 
toto to the proposals he is presenting in 
this resolution. 

In closing, I would like to say it is 
very important for us to let the people 
in that part of the world know that 
America will not tolerate aggression, and 
that we are going to protect and we will 
stand behind the country of Israel, and 
we will not permit any aggression against 
them and against their country. 
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So I want to again commend the gen- 
tleman for bringing this to the floor and 
pointing out the problems that exist, and 
suggest that this Government take a 
very firm and strong position at this time 
before something can happen which 
would indicate, what the gentleman has 
presented the infammatory remarks 
made by radio and otherwise, that this 
situation could result in a very difficult 
propositon within a matter of hours. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to congratulate the gentleman from 
New York for his remarks here today, 
particularly in view of his wide experi- 
ence in this field and on this subject. 
I think all of us in the Congress, on both 
sides of the aisle, can benefit from his 
observations because of the firsthand ex- 
perience the gentleman has had in deal- 
ing with this problem as U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Israel. 

I am particularly impressed with the 
observation the gentleman made that 
this is a difficult problem, not one of 
easy solution. Statements have been 
made that we ought to have a definite 
and firm policy. I am under the impres- 
sion that our Government—the US. 
Government—from the very day that 
Israel was formally established, has been 
unequivocally on record that we will not 
tolerate any diminution of the liberties 
and sovereignty of that great democ- 
racy in the Middle East. I do not know 
of any change that has occurred over the 
last 15 years under either administra- 
tion, Democratic or Republican, which 
would in anyway alter our basic funda- 
mental, unequivocal position that this 
Nation will not tolerate any interfer- 
ence with the basic freedom, territorial 
rights, boundaries, and sovereignty of 
Israel. 

I would like to ask the gentleman, Has 
there been any appreciable or substan- 
tive change in that position, or am I 
correct in understanding that we are 
today as firmly committed as ever to the 
fact that we will not tolerate any action 
which would in any way hamper or en- 
danger the sovereignty of Israel? 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for his remarks. I will try 
to respond to his question, and I think 
the easiest way to do so is to read the 
concurrent resolution which I am offer- 
ing. I would like to say at the outset I 
am offering this in the broadest biparti- 
san spirit to reemphasize and clarify 
that it is a policy which started in the 
Truman administration and has been 
continued under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, and now under the present 
administration. I do feel, however, 
there are certain developments that 
have occurred, particularly the possibil- 
ity of outside intervention with regard 
to the Government of Jordan and the 
Government of Saudi Arabia which 
could be sensitive and which could 


prompt a very rapid response from 
Israel, 


Speaker, will 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I certainly would like to 
congratulate the gentleman for bring- 
ing this resolution before the House. I 
think any action taken at this time to 
reaffirm the fundamental determination 
of this country that we are not going to 
tolerate interference with the sover- 
eignty of Israel serves both the best in- 
terests of the United States and peace in 
the world. 

I am sure many of us on this side 
would join in supporting any effort in 
that direction, as last year many Mem- 
bers on the other side joined in our 
similar action. 

Since the gentleman has had this wide 
experience in this particular field, I am 
particularly grateful that he has taken 
the time today to tell us about the 
damaging broadcasts which certainly 
must be curtailed, and to give us the 
benefit of his experience and knowledge 
on this subject. I would like to hear the 
gentleman’s proposal. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman, 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, in reply to the 
gentleman's last remark I just want to 
make it clear that the thing I was speak- 
ing about, which the gentleman just 
presented is that it is important, as I 
see it, because of the sensitiveness in 
this area, that we reaffirm our policy. 
And, it seems to me that the time has 
come, as the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rem] has indicated, for us to re- 
affirm and that the Congress, with bi- 
partisan support, should, along with the 
Executive, indicate to the people in the 
Middle East exactly what the position 
of the United States is today so that 
there can be no question about it, and 
I would be hopeful that the clear an- 
nouncement from this Congress and 
from the Executive can avert, perhaps, 
the type of thing that might get out of 
hand. 

Mr. REID of New York. I would like 
to read the resolution and just one brief 
statement or two before I yield further, 
and I would like to recall the statement I 
made on the House floor on March 12, 
wherein I said: 

The House will recall that the formation 
on October 23, 1956, of the last joint com- 
mand of Egypt, Syria, and Jordan, with the 
stated purpose of “the liquidation of Israel” 
in large measure triggered action by the 
Government of Israel in Sinai—as Israel be- 
lieved its security was threatened and that 
its survival was at stake; thereby requiring 
action in self defense. 


Now we are having the beginning here 
of a pattern that could cause concern, the 
initial statement of the desire to form a 
joint military command. The official 
statement in the Arab unity proclama- 
tion that there would be such a joint 
military command—although I note that 
conversations looking to the formation 
of that command, which were to have 
started May 13, have been postponed— 
but nevertheless a clear statement of an 
intention to form a unified military com- 
mand and the statement of the purpose, 
that is, the liberation of the Arab home- 
land from the dangers of Zionism and 
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imperialism, This is a pattern, when put 
alongside of the various radio broadcasts, 
gives reason for increased concern. It 
could trigger an action wherein military 
forces could be involved, and it could 
quite clearly threaten the security and 
the integrity of Israel, to which we are 
committed, and it is against this back- 
ground that I would like to read this 
resolution, This is a concurrent reso- 
lution: 


Whereas on May 25, 1950, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France issued a tri- 
partite declaration pledging themselves to 
prevent the violation of frontiers, or armi- 
stice lines in the general area of the Middle 
East; and 

Whereas on April 9, 1956, the United States 
Government “in accordance with its re- 
sponsibilities under the Charter of the 
United Nations” declared its intention “with- 
in constitutional means to oppose any ag- 
gression in the area” and its determination 
“to support and assist any nation which 
might be subjected to such aggression”; and 

Whereas the Congress, on March 9, 1957, 
adopted a joint resolution authorizing the 
President to “cooperate with and assist any 
nation or group of nations in the general 
area of the Middle East desiring such assist- 
ance in the development of economic 
strength dedicated to the maintenance of 
national independence,” and to undertake in 
such area “military assistance programs with 
any nation or group of nations of that area 
desiring such assistance” against armed ag- 
gression from any country controlled by in- 
ternational communism, including, in the 
discretion of the President, the use of United 
States Armed Forces to assist any such na- 
tion or group of nations; and 

Whereas the outbreak of armed conflict in 
the Middle East would be likely to spread to 
other areas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
is urged— 

to reaffirm the deep interest of the United 
States Government in the peace and stabil- 
ity of the Middle East area, and in the 
realization of the legitimate aspirations of 
all the peoples of the area; 

to reiterate the unalterable opposition of 
the United States Government to the use of 
force or the threat of force among any of 
the states in that area, for the purpose of 
violating or altering frontiers or armistice 
lines, or for any other purposes which would 
threaten the peace and stability of the area; 

to make clear that the United States Gov- 
ernment includes in its definition of such 
actions, subversive activities of all types 
undertaken by any state against the estab- 
lished government or governmental insti- 
tutions of any state in the area, including 
the use of clandestine agents, the clandes- 
tine introduction of arms, and so forth, into 
any state in the area, or the making, or per- 
mitting to be made, of inflammatory state- 
ments directed against any state in the area 
by any other state or by its leaders or recog- 
nized spokesmen, or by radio or television 
from the territory of any other state directed 
toward the overthrow of the legitimate gov- 
ernment of any other state; 

to state that the United States Government 
considers such activities to be violations of 
both the spirit and the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter, which the United 
States Government is committed to uphold; 
and 

to declare the intention of the United 
States Government, upon the request of any 
state in the area which considers itself 
threatened by any such action by or from the 
territory of any other state, and consistent 
with its obligations as a member of the 
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United Nations, immediately to take action, 
both within and outside the United Nations, 
to prevent such violation and to preserve the 
peace and stability of the area. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I will be de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say that the gentleman from New 
York, whose knowledge and experience 
in this field is unparalleled by anyone in 
this body, deserves the congratulations 
and the thanks of all of us for bringing 
this matter to our attention. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an area in which 
the executive has the principal respon- 
sibility and to which it must direct its 
attention. I think that the gentleman’s 
resolution will help focus the adminis- 
tration’s attention on a most critical 
problem. I trust the resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in the near future and I certainly 
hope and will do everything in my power 
to persuade the chairman of that com- 
mittee to hold hearings on the gentle- 
man’s resolution as soon as possible. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I would be 
happy to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like first to draw to the attention of the 
Members of the House the qualifications 
of our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REID], to 
speak on this subject. I do not suppose 
that the United States has ever in mod- 
ern times had a more beloved ambassa- 
dor in a foreign country than was our 
friend and colleague from New York who 
was for a number of years Ambassador 
to the State of Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, based upon my personal 
visits to the State of Israel and in talk- 
ing with knowledgeable men in the field 
of diplomacy, I know something of the 
statesmanship that the gentleman 
brought to this area on behalf of the 
United States and on behalf of all na- 
tions and persons who are concerned 
with the preservation of stability and 
peace in that area. 

Mr, Speaker, our colleague from New 
York brings balanced judgment on this 
subject too. He is not a crusader in the 
wrong sense. He is a statesman in the 
right sense who knows the differences 
between right and wrong and the differ- 
ence between principle and expediency. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has per- 
formed a service in introducing this res- 
olution in the House of Representatives 
today and in taking the floor to speak 
on this subject. There is no question in 
my own mind but what the executive 
branch and the Department of State is 
often assisted by Members of Congress 
who know what they are talking about 
and who have had experience in the field 
speaking honestly and forthrightly on 
subjects of immediate concern. 
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Unfortunately, too often the executive 
branch and the Department of State al- 
lows itself to become so torn between 
various pressures and so ensnared in 
splits between divisions and levels within 
itself that it freezes at the control stick. 
There is a good deal of indecision and 
ambivalence on the question of what is 
our policy in the Middle East. 

To some extent our policy in the Mid- 
dle East has been controlled by prag- 
matic considerations first and foremost. 
There is some reason for this. Our Gov- 
ernment is sensitive to the fact that all 
of the land in the Middle East is con- 
stantly under the probing, searching at- 
tack of the giant to the north and east, 
the Soviet Union. But our Government 
must understand also that our country 
has always stood for principle, for free- 
dom and for the independence and in- 
dividual rights and liberties of all people. 
And I do not think that there can be any 
compromise with principle insofar as the 
integrity of the State of Israel is con- 
cerned. We will not see it traded away. 
Nor can we be a party to a breach of a 
contract entered into freely, as was done 
in the case of the tripartite agreement 
that the gentleman from New York re- 
fers to in his talk and his resolution. 
Nor can there be any misunderstanding 
about the position of the member nations 
of the United Nations in this regard. So 
what the distinguished gentleman from 
New York has done is to remind Members 
that there is a contract outstanding 
which obligates the United States to pre- 
serve the integrity of independent na- 
tions in the Middle East; and that we 
are on record in the United Nations to 
see to it that aggression is not committed 
by any means or fashion against free 
peoples and independent nations in that 
part of the world. 

I hope that the gentleman's resolution 
and the words he has spoken on the floor 
of the House today will be broadcast far 
and wide and that they will serve the very 
useful purpose of getting our friends 
downtown in the State Department off 
center; of helping them clarify policy 
which at the moment is unclear. 

I think that it would be a very useful 
thing if, in response to what the gentle- 
man has stated, the Secretary of State 
would issue a very clear statement defin- 
ing what U.S. policy is in the Middle 
East. They should have no fear of do- 
ing this for the very simple reason that, 
as I said, principle cannot be disregarded 
and the world will respect a principle 
fairly and squarely stated. 

We will not lose any friends by doing 
this. We will be preparing for the fu- 
ture by doing it. As the gentleman well 
knows, in the event there should be some 
kind of an accident in the Middle East, 
any kind at all, whether an assassin’s 
bullet should find a target, or whether 
there should be an explosion in the 
streets or a rising of some kind, it could 
set off a chain reaction of the most fear- 
ful kind. 

It behooves us to plan for this, to be 
ready for it, to understand that if such 
a chain reaction should set in, the in- 
tegrity of free countries, and particu- 
larly the integrity of the free nation of 
Israel would be under dire and severe at- 
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tack. It would be a convulsion that 
might engulf the world. 

It is not easy to make plans for the 
future. It is not easy to plan for con- 
tingencies, because part of that planning 
means making decisions and clear policy 
which is publicly and openly stated. I 
do not think we have that clear policy 
today. 

I should like to thank our colleague 
from New York for his remarks today, 
and for his carefully worded, statesman- 
like resolution. I am delighted to co- 
sponsor it with him and am today in- 
troducing it alongside of his. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Lrypsay] for his eloquent, perti- 
nent, forceful, and thoughtful remarks, 
because indeed we do have a contract 
outstanding, a contract outstanding since 
the formation of the State of Israel, a 
contract honored by every President of 
the United States. I believe it is essen- 
tial that we do those things, as the gen- 
tleman from New York just pointed out, 
that would represent taking action now 
before accidents might occur that could 
set off a conflagration—the implications 
and the scope of which no Member here 
today could foresee. The danger, I be- 
lieve, and I used to talk with former Sec- 
retary of State Dulles on this subject, is 
that frequently when the position of the 
U.S. Government has become unclear, it 
is not because documents have not been 
clear but because our willingness to act 
has been questioned. Secretary Dulles 
felt the greatest danger in foreign rela- 
tions is miscalculation of the intentions 
of any state and particularly those of 
the most powerful state in the world to- 
day—the United States. Hence, we have 
an obligation to make crystal clear the 
main elements and intentions of our for- 
eign policy and our willingness to act in 
accordance with these policies, 

I think we have a situation in the Near 
East today where we have something 
that we can honor. We can honor 
peaceful relations with peaceful nations 
in the area. We can honor the integ- 
rity of Israel. We believe deeply in this. 
The relations between the United States 
and Israel are basic in the free world. 
But we would not be honoring that if at 
this juncture, in the light of the state- 
ments our Government has already made 
in the diplomatic channels, the United 
States did not speak more clearly at the 
same time and with one voice. 

It would be my hope that at this time 
we approve a bipartisan resolution that 
would express the will of the Congress, 
of the American people, and of the Gov- 
ernment. It is my belief that in so doing, 
were this Congress so to act, the Presi- 
dent could reaffirm that this resolution 
would be understood by those who ap- 
preciate human liberty and human dig- 
nity, and by all who oppose outside in- 
tervention. Our purpose must be to see 
that peace in our time is a reality, and 
to do those things that would keep the 
peace before any dangers can come along 
that would disturb the peace and would 
violate the border or territory of any 
country in the area, and quite obviously 
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and most particularly Israel in this in- 
stance. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for reading the resolution. It cer- 
tainly answers all the questions that have 
been raised here earlier, 

I agree with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LinpsAy], that it is important 
for the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment to reaffirm these principles. This 
resolution certainly does set out the posi- 
tion that has been stated by President 
Roosevelt, by President Truman, by 
President Eisenhower, and, yes, frequent- 
ly, by President Kennedy. It also re- 
affirms what Mr. Stevenson, our Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, has said 
repeatedly in the United Nations. It is 
my hope we will be able to join together 
in getting this resolution approved so 
that the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment can serve notice on those who 
would violate peace in the Near East. 

As the gentleman said earlier in his 
remarks, the language of the military 
agreement signed by the Arab States 
should be most disturbing to all of us 
who are determined to preserve a just 
peace in the Middle East. 

Therefore, I would like to congratulate 
the gentleman for bringing the resolu- 
tion to this body today. It is my hope 
it will get joint bipartisan support. It 
will certainly help President Kennedy 
make it clear to those in the Middle East 
what our intentions have been and what 
they are now, and that is that we un- 
equivocally stand behind the principle 
that the sovereignty of Israel must not 
be violated. So I congratulate the gen- 
tleman for bringing to this Chamber his 
great experience and wisdom, and I am 
particularly grateful to him for bringing 
this matter to our attention because of 
the experience he has had in this area. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my very earnest 
hope that it would be possible not only 
to have a bipartisan resolution passed 
by the Congress, but for the President 
to speak so that the United States will 
speak with one voice. I think this is a 
situation where clearly there are enough 
indications on the record to cause con- 
cern, There reportedly have been rep- 
resentations by our Government that 
have not been wholly heeded by some 
of the governments in the area. I would 
think that the Congress speaking as one 
voice and the President speaking with 
the Congress would in no uncertain 
terms indicate our clear determination 
to preserve the peace and to oppose ag- 
gression and to do those things that 
would further the legitimate aspirations 
of peoples of the area for life and lib- 
erty and human dignity and which 
would preserve our desire to have friend- 
ly relations with all nations in the Near 
East and to have a clear relationship 
that would protect the sovereignty and 
integrity and security of the State of 
Israel. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. REID of New York. I am happy 
to yield to the very distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to compliment the 
gentleman for a very thoughtful and 
provocative presentation today. I, too, 
share the gentleman’s concern over the 
recent developments in the Near East. I 
am not sure how often the legislative 
branch of our Government is able to 
speak with one voice, but I do think it 
is entirely appropriate and timely that 
the Congress at this time do take a look 
at the situation and, perhaps, come up 
with a resolution of the kind the gentle- 
man is proposing. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman for the discussion 
he has made here today. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I would only like to add 
in conclusion, before yielding the floor, 
that I think the United States bears a 
particular and special responsibility. As 
the leader of the free world we have an 
opportunity to creatively work with all 
the nations in the Near East so that 
peace becomes a true reality. It has 
been my observation that unless we speak 
clearly, unless our foreign policy is based 
on respect and unless the foundation 
and the heart and mind of our foreign 
policy is clearly understood then we 
may have friends but not respect. It is 
only when we speak firmly and clearly 
and with one voice that the United States 
can be truly effective and can be said to 
have a truly effective foreign policy. 

So it is my hope that the Congress will 
take note of the events that have oc- 
curred in the Near East and the formula- 
tion of the referendum leading to a tri- 
partite United Arab Republic with Egypt, 
Syria, and Iraq and the full statement 
in the Arab unity proclamation which 
states without any question that a uni- 
fied military command is being estab- 
lished and I quote: 

For the establishment of a military unity 
capable of liberating the Arab homeland 
from the dangers of Zionism and imperialism. 


I would hope that that would register 
clearly on the U.S. Government. I would 
hope we would take more urgent meas- 
ures to deal with the radio warfare that 
is going on that is inflammatory and I 
hope, above all, we will do everything 
possible to work out peaceful relations 
with all the states in the area, to respect 
the close relations that we have with 
Israel and the commitments we have 
with regard to the integrity and sover- 
eignty of Israel and to see to it that 
through the announcement of such a 
concurrent resolution and its passage by 
the Congress and a restatement of these 
matters by the President that nothing 
will happen in the Near East that will 
seriously disturb the peace and threaten 
Israel or bring on hostilities that could 
lead to a very serious conflagration and 
to a major war. 

It is my belief that this resolution and 
the action of the Congress can here to- 
day and in the days ahead make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the cause of 
peace. 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received expressions of grave con- 
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cern regarding the security of Israel in 
the face of the latest alliances and con- 
solidations in the Near East today. This 
is a matter which, I believe, should be 
of concern to us all, for Israel is one of 
our most trusted friends in that strategic 
area. For this reason, I should like to 
include for the Recorp my remarks to 
the members of the Connecticut Zionist 
Region on this timely subject. 
Mr. Speaker, my remarks follow: 


For THE SECURITY or ISRAEL IN THE NEAR 
East Topay 


I am grateful for your invitation to ex- 
press my views regarding the importance to 
the United States of the security of Israel 
in view of the turbulent conditions in the 
Near East today. May I take this opportu- 
nity to extend my greetings and best wishes 
to all of you on the occasion of the Annual 
Midyear Conference of the Connecticut 
Zionist Region. This matter is such an 
important one to the people of the Nation 
as well as to those of Connecticut, that I have 
requested that these remarks be made a part 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Record of Monday, May 
6, 1963. 

The United States has traditionally ex- 
pressed its sympathetic understanding of the 
yearnings of the Jewish people for a restora- 
tion of their homeland. This expression has 
gone far beyond moral support alone and 
taken the form of direct financial, cultural, 
economic and technical cooperation. It is 
presently embodied in more than 47 treaties 
with amendments and extensions between 
the two nations. Ranging all the way from 
agricultural commodities and atomic energy 
to defense and mutual security to a treaty 
of friendship in trade and commerce. The 
ties between the United States and Israel 
are firmly forged and I hope and trust that 
as the years go by, they will grow even 
stronger. 

Conditions in the Near East today are a 
cause of serious concern to the United 
States. The spirit of nationalism of the 
Near Eastern peoples, compressed by cen- 
turies of frustration, has finally sprung with 
an almost unbridled passion upon a world 
divided by two bitterly antagonistic 
ideologies. More than a rivalry between East 
and West, this conflict is a four-dimensional 
war for annihilation, not restricted to men 
or nations, but for the annihilation of the 
entire Judeo-Christian civilization itself. To 
rip its very roots from the minds and hearts 
of our peoples. 

It is being waged at every level with all 
the might of the most fearsome barbarism, 
oriented in atheism, that the modern world 
has ever seen. By persuasive control of the 
minds of the simple and unsuspecting, by 
the threat of force and the use of naked 
brutality upon the weaker peoples who op- 
pose; and by subversion and the fermenta- 
tion of civil strife within the nations of 
those strong enough to resist. By sociologi- 
cal and economic warfare upon the whole 
world outside of the Communist conspiracy, 
they are determined to divide and conquer. 
This is one of the most vicious onslaughts 
of a combined ethnic and ideological im- 
perialism in recorded history. Worse even 
than the overt Nazi German nationalism, 
this is a conquest by subterfuge, propounded 
as being purely ideological rather than the 
Sino-Russian Communist aggression that it 
is. 
The United States leads the nations of the 
West and the free world against this dark- 
ness today. Nurtured in Jewish and Near 
Eastern culture, the Western nations grew 
after many centuries of costly trial and error 
through the age of the enlightenment to the 
dawn of a bright and hopeful era when they 
declared, after World War II, their dedica- 
tion to Keeping the world safe for democ- 
racy; and security and self-determination for 
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the peoples of every nation in the preserva- 
tion of their ethnic cultures and social and 
economic ways of life. 

While the foregoing would seem to belabor 
the obvious, I stress it by repetition here, be- 
cause it was within the context of this por- 
tentous confrontation that the new State of 
Israel emerged and struggles for existence to- 
day. It is within this context that the new 
nationalism of the Near East is developing. 
And because of which there are indeed grave 
implications for all concerned. But the State 
of Israel has proven herself to be a faithful 
and trustworthy friend to our cause despite 
the difficult conditions with which she is 
surrounded. She has withstood the threats 
of Soviet Russia despite her tiny size. And, 
unlike some of those who would imperil her, 
she has not tried her hand at the dangerous 
game of trying to play both sides for advan- 
tage in the cold war. Let me assure you that 
this country’s vows of lasting friendship and 
support for the independence of Israel, as of 
all States of the Near East, is inherent in our 
policies. We have repeatedly made clear our 
concern for Israel’s security. We have adopt- 
ed this policy faithfully, leaving no doubts 
about our position. And I hereby pledge my 
full support to the continuation of that pol- 
icy, and will do all in my power to urge my 
colleagues in the Congress to the support of 
that policy. 

We cannot but deplore the sad condition 
and plight of the Jews inside Russia today. 
We are all familiar with the continuing re- 
ports of their oppression and religious cur- 
tailment at the hands of the Communists. 
From all indications these outrages are in- 
creasing rather than decreasing. We can 
only hope that that unbreakable faith and 
inner courage which led the Jews through 
centuries of persecution and even through 
the death camps of Nazi Germany will some- 
how preserve them now, through these new 
tribulations. 

And we are all well aware that should this 
sinister plague spread to and engulf the lands 
wherein other Asian Jews live, they, too, 
would fare no better. And we are dedicated 
as well to the preservation of the independ- 
ence of those Asian countries. 

This transcendant conflict underlies, I be- 
lieve, the realities of life today, both for 
Israel and the United States, and Jews every- 
where, And so it is urgent for us all to un- 
derstand our common p with our 
stanch friend in the Near East and maintain 
that unity of strength and purpose. For 
anything that tends to divide, weaken, or 
undermine our inner strength in these par- 
ticularly perilous times, whether at internal 
issues or international zones of contact, 
tends to gnaw away at the very keystone of 
the ramparts of Judeo-Christian civilization 
today. If this mighty dam should ever be 
weakened and so give way; in the deluge 
that would follow, there can be little doubt, 
there would be no return for us to civiliza- 
tion as we know and enjoy it today, ever. For 
upon Jews and Christians everywhere alike, 
the bondage of an alien tyranny would fall 
so heavily that the realization of the message 
of the Passover would lay many centuries 
hence in a very dark and uncertain future. 
With the help of God, we are joined and 
pledged that this shall not happen. And I 
am sure that it will not. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask that any Member who participated 
in the debate may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include material relevant to 
the resolution I have introduced and to 
the subject. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York ? 

There was no objection. 


FREEDOM RIDERS’ BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the increasing strength of the 
civil rights movement and the gains 
which have been achieved in many 
areas are the result in large measure of 
the courage and dedication of private 
individuals and organizations which are 
willing to fight for civil rights with di- 
rect nonviolent action. Freedom rides, 
freedom walks, sit-ins, boycotts, and 
peaceful picketing are expressions of 
protest against the persistent evils of 
segregation and discrimination. 

There are many examples. Freedom 
riders suffered violence and jail sen- 
tences before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission promulgated regulations 
banning racial discrimination in inter- 
state terminal facilities. Sit-ins have 
continued to face violence and arrest in 
their efforts to desegregate chain stores 
and restaurants. And in Mississippi, a 
concerted voter registration drive is be- 
ing conducted by the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, the Congress 
of Racial Equality, the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, acting together. 

In all of these activities civil rights 
workers are constantly subjected to the 
danger of arrest and conviction. Ne- 
groes, who have participated in the Mis- 
sissippi registration drive, have been ar- 
rested on various charges ranging from 
having a ear painted the wrong color 
to bigamy—Washington Post, September 
10, 1962, page A10. For daring to uphold 
the Constitution individuals have been 
arrested on the grounds of “trespass,” 
“preach of the peace,” and “criminal 
anarchy.” Although the Supreme Court 
has reversed convictions in cases of this 
nature, the stigma of arrest still remains. 
Of course, because of the expense in- 
volved, not every case can be appealed 
to the Supreme Court. Appeals take a 
long time. Today there are almost 3,000 
Negro and white student sit-ins, who 
demonstrated peacefully against segre- 
gated cafeterias and restaurants in the 
South as long ago as the spring of 1960, 
whose cases are still pending in the 
courts. 

It is sad testimony to our success in 
fulfilling the noble goals of our democ- 
racy that Americans who strive to up- 
hold the Constitution are penalized. 
These citizens are acting in the best in- 
terests and traditions of our country and 
deserve our highest praise and encour- 
agement. 

To protect our citizens who are en- 
gaged in the civil rights movement I 
have again introduced a bill which pro- 
vides: 

Notwithstanding any provision of law to 
the contrary, no person shall be denied any 
license, right, benefit, or privilege under any 
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law of the United States, or incur any other 
disability or disqualification under any such 
law, or be denied the right of employment 
by the Government of the United States or 
the Government of the District of Columbia, 
or, if so employed, be subject to dismissal, 
solely because of his participation in any 
peaceful demonstration or other ‘ul ac- 
tivity, the object of which is to achieve equal 
rights for all persons regardless of race, creed, 
color, or national origin or to resist. discrimi- 
natory treatment and segregation in any 
public facility or place of public accommoda- 
tion. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge immediate consid- 
eration of this measure and hope that it 
will receive a favorable response by the 
Congress. 


DEFENSE AGREEMENT WITH 
ISRAEL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN], is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a resolution urg- 
ing the President to invite the United 
Kingdom, France, and any other inter- 
ested nation to join with this country 
in a collective defense agreement with 
Israel. 

This resolution in effect is a restate- 
ment of the principles of the tripartite 
agreement entered into between Eng- 
land, France and the United States; and 
the mere restatement by the President 
at this time of that resolution to the 
effect that it is still the policy of this 
Government should dispel the fears of 
Israel as to possible acts of aggression 
on the part of its Arab neighbors. 


Following is the text of the resolu- 
tion: 


Whereas, on May 25, 1950, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France is- 
sued a three-party declaration pledging 
themselves to hold inviolate the borders be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States and to 
assure and guarantee those borders; 

Whereas the Congress, on March 9, 1957, 
adopted a joint resolution authorizing the 
President to “cooperate with and assist any 
nation or group of nations in the general area 
of the Middle East desiring such assistance 
in the development of economic strength 
dedicated to the maintenance of national 
independence,” and to undertake in such area 
military assistance programs with any nation 
or group of nations desiring such assistance 
against armed aggression from any country 
controlled by international communism; 

Whereas the outbreak of armed conflict in 
the Middle East would be likely to spread to 
other areas; 

Whereas recent events in the Middle East, 
including an arms buildup by the Arab States 
with the encouragement and support of the 
Soviet Union, constitute a serious threat to 
international peace: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President is urged 
to invite the United Kingdom, France, 
and any other interested nations to 
join with the United States in a collective 
defense agreement with Israel, and any other 
Middle East State which is willing to join 
and carry out its obligations under such an 
agreement, and to provide such military and 
other assistance and cooperation as may be 
necessary to protect the territorial integrity 
and political independence of any nation in 
the Middle East which is a party to the 
agreement against armed attack by any 
other nation. 
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A collective defense agreement with 
Israel and any other country which will 
accept these recommendations should go 
far in strengthening the cause of inter- 
national peace and make this a better 
world for future generations of all 
nations, 


THE MORE REHABILITATION THE 
LESS PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 21, I introduced into the Con- 
gress H.R. 4027, entitled the “Vocational 
Rehabilitation Amendments of 1963.” 
The general purpose of this bill is to ex- 
pand and improve the vocational re- 
habilitation programs throughout the 
country. The bill was referred to the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor. Hearings on the legislation have 
not been announced. 

When the Labor-HEW appropriations 
bill was being considered on the floor of 
the House last week, I called attention 
to the fact that over 100,000 handicapped 
individuals were rehabilitated into em- 
ployment through the State-Federal pro- 
gram of rehabilitation in 1962. It is 
estimated that the number will rise to 
125,000 for the 1964 fiscal year. We 
have been encouraged by the fact that 
State legislatures are recognizing the 
potentialities of vocational rehabilitation 
by appropriating ever increasing sums to 
match the Federal funds available for 
vocational rehabilitation services. With 
alert and efficient administration at both 
the Federal and State levels, this pro- 
gram offers one of the best examples we 
have of a truly effective Federal-State 
partnership in the provision of an essen- 
tial service to our citizens. 

Significant as the progress has been in 
recent years, it remains a tragic fact 
that not over one-third of the handi- 
capped individuals needing rehabilita- 
tion services in any given year are being 
served. There are a number of reasons 
for this. The program is still not well 
enough known to the general public. 
Physicians and others who have first 
access to handicapped individuals are 
slow to recognize the potentials of voca- 
tional rehabilitation for the restoration 
of their patients or clients to maximum 
usefulness in their communities. Some 
of the problems are legal, and it is to 
correct some of the legal inadequacies 
that I introduced H.R. 4027. 

The rigid requirement that handi- 
capped individuals are not eligible to re- 
ceive rehabilitation service unless there 
is a reasonable expectation that they may 
become employable serves as a barrier 
to the acceptance of many of the most 
severely handicapped individuals. In the 
bill I introduced, it is provided that the 
State rehabilitation agencies, with the 
use of Federal funds, may provide any re- 
habilitation services up to 18 months for 
the mentally retarded and up to 6 months 
for any other groups during which 
time rehabilitation potential is being 
determined. This will have the practical 
effect of enabling State rehabilitation 
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agencies which now feel the necessity 
of passing judgment upon the employ- 
ability of applicants very early in their 
contact with the agency to expend 
more time and more money in making 
this important determination. It has 
been demonstrated time after time that, 
in the case of many severely handicapped 
individuals, particularly the mentally re- 
tarded, it is impossible to pass judgment 
on the employability of such individuals 
until they have been given an opportu- 
nity over an extended period of time. 

In another section of the bill, provision 
is made for Federal assistance to the 
States to help them establish rehabilita- 
tion facilities, including workshops for 
the very severely disabled. It has been 
thoroughly demonstrated that many of 
the most severely disabled people, in- 
cluding the mentally retarded, must have 
a transitional experience of work before 
they can be expected to compete with 
others in open employment. Under this 
legislation, we hope to construct the spe- 
cific types of vocational rehabilitation fa- 
cilities which will help obtain this ob- 
jective. 

In other sections of the bill, it is pro- 
vided that private funds may be used to 
match Federal funds for the construc- 
tion of rehabilitation facilities under sec- 
tion 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. In still another section, it is pro- 
vided that local taxing units may partici- 
pate in the program by financing reha- 
bilitation services above the State level 
for their own communities. Both of 
these provisions will result in far greater 
general local community activity in the 
rehabilitation field. 

The improvement and expansion of re- 
habilitation services, while primarily de- 
veloped for the benefits such services can 
be to individual handicapped persons, is 
clearly in the national interest. The 
more rehabilitation we have the less de- 
pendency we have. The less dependency 
we have the less call for public assistance 
in other forms of relief. Every year we 
delay the needed reforms in vocational 
rehabilitation legislation, we are losing 
ground that can never be regained. It 
has been a disappointment to me that 
4 months of this session have passed 
without hearings on this legislation being 
announced. In the light of comprehen- 
sive hearings conducted by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor dur- 
ing the previous Congress, it is felt that 
a minimum of hearings will be necessary 
in order to report a good bill. We sin- 
cerely hope that committee action will 
come before long and that a bill can be 
passed by the House of Representatives 
and accepted by the Senate during this 
session. 


WE HAD BETTER CHANGE OUR 
STRATEGY FOR THE UPCOMING 
TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] is 
recognized for 30 minutes, 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
cerned about the Kennedy round-of- 
trade negotiations under the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. The negotiations 
start with a ministerial meeting of the 44 
countries of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade at Geneva on May 16. 

Already, we who believe in the prin- 
ciple of an expanding free world trade 
open to all have been disappointed at 
the course of the Trade Expansion Act. 
The act was designed to permit down-to- 
zero bargaining on many of the major 
groups of commodities produced in the 
leading industrial countries. Second, it 
was designed to get into operation fast, 
so as to provide the maximum help for 
our lagging employment and growth, and 
for our chronically imbalanced interna- 
tional payments. Third, it was designed 
to aid all the countries of the free world 
on a multilateral, nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

As I have pointed out many times, our 
State Department’s obsession with the 
Common Market at the expense of the 
rest of the free world has prevented our 
attaining the first two objectives. 

ZERO BARGAINING FALLS BY THE WAYSIDE 

The clause of the Trade Expansion Act 
allowing down-to-zero bargaining was 
conditioned on Britain’s joining the 
Common Market. With Britain and 
other members of the European Free 
Trade Association in the Common Mar- 
ket, the down-to-zero clause would have 
affected some 26 major commodity 
groups. Without them in the Common 
Market, the clause evaporates into thin 
air, since with one or two exceptions 
there are simply no commodity groups 
which qualify. With Britain out by De 
Gaulle’s veto of last January 14, the 
zero-bargaining clause of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act has become a nullity. 
Through using the Trade Expansion Act 
as a bludgeon to obtain British entry 
into the Common Market, we have ren- 
dered useless the principal bargaining 
power of the act. 

The same distortion of emphasis has 
resulted in a lamentable slowdown in 
carrying out the act. The act became 
law in October 1962. Had we started 
the day after the act was signed to go 
through its procedural exercises, we 
would have been ready to negotiate to- 
day. Instead, we waited, hoping against 
hope that Britain would join the Com- 
mon Market. As a result, we are only 
now pulling ourselves together, and it 
looks as if negotiations cannot even start 
until about this time in 1964—at least a 
year later. 

“Ip THE COMMON MARKET WON'T PLAY, ALL IS 
LOST” 

Now our Common Market fixation is 
about to lead us into a third and most 
distressing distortion of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. The act, as I have said, 
was designed to enable us to bargain 
down tariffs not just with the Six of the 
Common Market—to whom we sell one- 
fifth of our exports, some $4 billion an- 
nually—but. with the whole free world 
membership of the rest of GATT—to 
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whom we sell four-fifths of our exports, 
some $16 billion annually. 

But our apparent policy for the up- 
coming preliminary GATT meeting in 
Geneva is to say, “We are going to nego- 
tiate mainly with the Common Market; 
and if the Common Market proves diffi- 
cult, we are going to punish ourselves 
and the rest of the free world by calling 
off the whole negotiations.” 

“If the Common Market won't play, 
all is lost” appears to be the U.S. official 
bargaining attitude. If the Common 
Market sticks to its proposed protective 
farm policy on wheat, corn, feed grains, 
rice, and poultry; or if it refuses to make 
adequate concessions to the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Denmark, and the other countries hurt 
by its farm policy; or if it refuses to 
bargain in good faith by substantially 
lowering tariffs on industrial products— 
if any of these things happen, we will 
end the Kennedy round of tariff negotia- 
tions, and leave ourselves and the rest 
of the free world high and dry. No use 
bargaining with the rest of the 44-mem- 
ber GATT, so the argument runs, be- 
cause tariffs lowered by such bargain- 
ing would simply result in the unjust 
enrichment of the Common Market 
through most-favored-nation treatment. 

OUR PRESENT BARGAINING STRATEGY 


This bargaining strategy has been 
extensively reported in the press re- 
cently. 

For example, on April 29, 1963, Special 
Trade Negotiator Christian A. Herter 
told the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
that the United States would end the 
Kennedy round unless the Common Mar- 
ket rids itself of its agricultural protec- 
tionism. 

Before we engage in far-ranging tariff re- 
ductions on industrial products— 


Said Mr. Herter— 
we feel that we must have indications that 
the Common Market is not adopting a 
restrictive trade policy on agriculture, 


The press has for some weeks been 
saying the same thing. 

March 21, 1963, Associated Press story 
from Washington: 

Perhaps the greatest U.S, apprehension 
* * * is the possibility that France and 
perhaps one or more of the other market 
nations may insist on exempting their farm 
products from tariff cuts to protect their 
agricultural economies. In such a case, 
Washington sources said, the United States 
would be extremely reluctant to bargain for 
tariff reductions on industrial goods. The 
clear implication was that a protectionist 
stand by President de Gaulle on agricultural 
commodities might bring GATT talks to a 
premature stalemate. 


March 29, 1963, Paul Cremona, cor- 
respondent in Geneva, reporting to the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

In the Kennedy round [the Americans] 
add, industrial tariff cuts can only be 
negotiated after the agricultural issue has 
been cleared up. 


April 1, 1963, comment in U.S. News 
& World Report: 

New round of GATT sessions won't get off 
the ground, U.S. officials warn, if the six 
Common Market nations retain stiff farm- 
import curbs. United States, in the past, 
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has been willing to pass over the touchy 
agriculture issue, But now farm tariffs will 
have to be put on the bargaining table. The 
position to be taken by U.S. negotiators: No 
bargaining by you on agriculture, no bar- 
gaining by us on industrial products, 


April 13, 1963, article on “Getting Set 
for Kennedy Round,” Business Week: 


Washington's hope is that enough will be 
known about ECC's farm policy and the 
feasibility of global commodity agreements 
by next year, so that the United States can 
go ahead with the bargaining on industrial 
tariffs. * * * The French Government is 
telling its partners in EEC that it will re- 
fuse to have farm products included in the 
Kennedy round unless real progress is made 
first on the common agricultural policy. 
With EEC’s farm program as badly bogged 
down as it is today, this almost amounts to a 
French veto of the Kennedy round in ad- 
vance, 


April 28, 1963, New York Times article 
by Brendan M. Jones: 


Should the Common Market be willing to 
negotiate only a limited number of tariff re- 
ductions with this country in the coming 
discussions an awkward problem would 
arise. The effect would be to stymie special 
negotiations with Britain or Japan, for 
example, 

Tariff cuts made to either of these coun- 
tries would, under most-favored-nation 
policy, have to be extended to the Common 
Market, Thus, the Common Market would 
gain the benefit of an extra tariff concession 
without making a compensating one of its 
own to this country. 

Such unrequited benefits to the Common 
Market would go very much against the 
grain for the United States, especially after 
limited bargaining by the European bloc. 
It is probable they would also limit new 
agreements with other countries. 

Consequently, the negotiations with the 
Common Market are being approached by 
administration officials as the key to a gen- 
eral lowering of world trade barriers. 

To recapitulate, then, our bargaining 
strategy seems to be this: Bargain only with 
the Common Market; and if the Common 
Market will not give on either agricultural 
or industrial products, end the ball game. 


THE COMMON MARKET'S POSITION 


What makes our bargaining position a 
strategy headed for almost certain failure is 
that the conditions of failure—Common 
Market intransigence—are highly likely to 
come to pass. True, a number of members 
of the Six undoubtedly want to be reason- 
able about the upcoming negotiations. But 
any one member can transform the Six into 
an unreasonable roadblock. France proved 
that by its January 14 veto of Britain's entry. 

The blunt fact is that strong elements 
exist in the Common Market which are 
quite content with its proposed agricultural 
protectionism. 

Strong elements exist also which find its 
relatively high external tariff on industrial 
goods, coupled with the increasingly free 
exchange of goods between members of the 
Six, an economic advantage beyond compare. 
Here are six mighty industrial countries of 
Europe, invited to form a bloc which gives 
them a tremendous internal market, and the 
right to discriminate in their tariffs against 
the rest of the world—all with the cheers of 
the free world ringing in their ears. Who 
would not be happy at being granted a 
special license to discriminate, while at the 
same time receiving the applause of those 
discriminated against? 


So the likelihood of intransigence by 
the Six is very real. A discerning arti- 
cle in the Economist for April 13, 1963, 
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discusses the French attitude toward 
tariff reductions: 

Not only would a massive incursion of 
American goods menace several French in- 
dustries; too radical a reduction in the 
common external tariff of the Six would jeop- 
ardize the cohesion of the Common Mar- 
ket. Paris has not gone to so much trouble 
to exclude Britain only to let in the United 
States by the back door. Wholesale con- 
cessions to the United States would also be 
detrimental to the agricultural policy of 
the Six, as well as to their relations with 
Africa; this, in the eyes of Paris, weighs as 
heavily as the threat to France's metallurgi- 
cal, chemical, coal, and textile industries. 

French industrialists go even further than 
the Government and * * * in their view a 
straightforward application of the same 
rules to the enormous American trusts and 
to even the largest European undertakings 
resembles a struggle between a mouse and 
an elephant * * * “How can there be real 
competition with General Motors,” M. Vil- 
liers, president of the French employers, 
recently asked “so long as its enormous 
powers, its fabulous capital resources, its 
considerable profits, enable it to have re- 
course to a range of marketing and publicity 
techniques unattainable in Europe?” Ac- 
cording to the industrialists, true equality 
would therefore demand concessions from 
the United States double or treble those re- 
quired of Europe. 


All this is a gloomy prospect. If the 
Common Market is intransigent, if the 
Six says “Stop the world, we want to get 
off,” we are apparently about to punish 
ourselves and the rest of the free world 
by calling off the negotiations for ex- 
panding trade then and there. 

NEED FOR A NEW STRATEGY 


Mr. Speaker, this need not be. We 
should jettison our apparent present 
strategy, and instead adopt a strategy 
directed at the whole free world, rather 
than one in which the Common Market 
can all by itself call the tune. 

Specifically, we should announce at 
Geneva on May 16 that we hope that 
the Common Market will join us at the 
negotiations in working for restrictions 
on agricultural and industrial products 
that are low, low, low, and that apply 
on a nondiscriminatory basis through 
the whole free world. Better still, the 
administration should announce its in- 
tention of asking Congress to amend the 
Trade Expansion Act, so as to permit 
down-to-zero bargaining rather than the 
50-percent tariff cuts permissible under 
the act as it now stands. 

But, above all, we should make clear 
to the Common Market right at the start 
that our aim is free worldwide tariff 
bargaining, with the help of the Common 
Market, if we can; without it if we must. 

All is not lost. We are by no means 
helpless if the Common Market decides 
on intransigence at Geneva, either now 
or late in the negotiating game, as in 
the case of the veto of Britain. We have 
some excellent legal weapons, and we 
would be poor bargainers indeed if we 
failed to point out what they are: 

AGRICULTURAL PROTECTIONISM 

First. Possible action against protec- 
tionism on agricultural products. 

The Common Market is in the process 
of adopting a protectionist policy on 
wheat, corn, feed grains, rice, and poul- 
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try. We exported $483 million of these 
to the Common Market in fiscal 1962, 
about 40 percent of our total agricultural 
exports to the Common Market. The 
proposed Common Market policy would 
kill off a large part of these U.S. exports. 

We have two remedies. We should use 
both of them. 

On a unilateral basis, we can invoke 
section 252 of the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962. Under section 252: 

Whenever unjustifiable foreign import 
restrictions * * * oppress the commerce of 
the United States * * * the President shall 
take all appropriate and feasible steps within 
his power to eliminate such restrictions, 


Included within the “steps” which the 
President may take are to “suspend, 
withdraw, or prevent the application of 
benefits of trade agreement concessions 
to products” of the country imposing the 
unjustifiable restriction. 

On a multilateral basis, we should take 
advantage of the provisions of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
which protect countries against the nul- 
lification or impairment of benefits ac- 
cruing to them under that agreement. 

When countries join in forming a cus- 
toms union, they must adopt common 
tariff rates for products on which each 
country may initially have applied differ- 
ent rates. The new common. tariff for 
a given product is likely to be some aver- 
age of the rates previously applied by 
the various member countries, which im- 
plies that some will lower and others will 
raise their tariffs to this level. Under 
article XXIV of GATT, the customs 
union may not adopt “duties and other 
regulations of commerce on the whole 
higher or more restrictive than the gen- 
eral incidence of the duties and general 
regulations of commerce applicable in 
the constitutent territories prior to the 
formation of such union.” If some cus- 
toms union members raise duties on 
products on which they made conces- 
sions in earlier trade negotiations to a 
greater extent than other members lower 
their duties on such products, they may 
be called upon to compensate injured 
countries by making equivalent tariff 
reductions on other products. 

It is hardly likely that the Common 
Market can offer the United States ade- 
quate compensation for agricultural re- 
strictions through reductions of the 
Common Market tariffs on industrial 
goods. It is impossible for the Common 
Market to make adequate compensa- 
tion to countries like Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Argentina, and Denmark, 
since their exports of industrial goods 
to the Common Market are insignificant 
compared to their exports of agricultural 
products. 

Accordingly, if the Common Market 
adopts its announced agricultural policy, 
it would violate article XXIV of GATT, 
and the Common Market would be “nul- 
lifying and impairing” concessions pre- 
viously made by its member countries, 
within the meaning of article XXII of 
GATT. Under article XXII, a country 
which is injured by the Common Mar- 
ket’s agricultural policy is authorized to 
withdraw previous concessions to the 
Common Markets member countries, 
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and may also be released from any ob- 
ligation to the Common Market member 
countries, 

SOME PRECEDENTS FOR RETALIATION 


Such retaliatory action under GATT 
was in fact employed in a 1953 GATT 
decision on 1951 U.S. import restrictions 
on dairy products. Dr. Howard Piquet, 
of the Library of Congress, has prepared 
the following report for me on this 
decision: 

At the sixth session of the contracting 
parties to the GATT the representatives of 
Denmark and the Netherlands, supported by 
the delegates of Australia, Canada, France, 
Italy, New Zealand, and Norway, complained 
that the restrictions on imports of dairy 
products introduced by the United States on 
August 9, 1951, under section 104 of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, had nullified, 
or impaired, within the meaning of article 
XXIII of the GATT, concessions granted by 
the United States. They also maintained 
that the restrictions constituted an infringe- 
ment of article XI, which provides for the 
elimination of quantitative import restric- 
tions. In view of the efforts of the executive 
branch of the U.S. Government to have sec- 
tion 104 repealed by Congress, however, the 
contracting parties agreed to leave the matter 
on the agenda. 

At the seventh session of the GATT (after 
Congress had decided not to discontinue the 
so-called cheese amendment) Canada, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, and New Zealand 
stated that their export trade in dairy prod- 
ucts continued to be adversely affected 
by U.S. import quotas and stated that main- 
tenance of the restrictions by the United 
States under section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act constituted an infringement 
of the GATT. 

The Netherlands Government asked that 
the contracting parties permit it to restrict 
imports of wheat flour from the United 
States during 1953 in order to compensate 
for the damage suffered by Netherlands 
exports as a result of the restrictions imposed 
by the United States under section 104. 

Contracting parties authorized the Nether- 
lands to reduce its imports of wheat flour 
from the United States in 1953 from 72,000 
to 60,000 metric tons. The Netherlands 
representative gave assurance that this retal- 
iatory measure would be applied only so 
long as US. restrictions continued in force. 
Section 104 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 expired on June 30, 1953. 


More recently, we ourselves had occa- 
sion to apply to GATT under article 
XXIII. In November 1962, we informed 
GATT that France, by maintaining 
quota restrictions on the import of fresh 
and processed fruit and vegetables, was 
impairing concessions that this country 
had given. The members of GATT found 
that France was in violation of article 
XXIII and that it was impairing U.S. 
concessions granted during the 1960-61 
Dillon round. We were, therefore, given 
permission to work out a withdrawal of 
concessions to France. 

There is nothing illiberal about the 
U.S. retaliating against the Common 
Market, either under section 252 of the 
Trade Expansion Act or under article 
XXIII of GATT, if the Common Market 
persists in its agricultural protectionism. 
We would be guilty of far greater dis- 
service to the cause of liberal trade if 
by our inaction we condoned trade dis- 
crimination by six of the most prosperous 
countries in the world. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROTECTIONISM 


Second. Possible action against pro- 
tectionism on industrial products. 

If the Common Market is unyielding 
in its agricultural protectionism, or fails 
to make adequate compensation for its 
agricultural protectionism, or fails seri- 
ously to bargain down industrial tariffs, 
we should not sulk and retire from the 
negotiating table. 

Instead, we should vigorously bargain 
with the United Kingdom, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, Austria, Switzerland, and 
Portugal—the European Free Trade As- 
sociation—with Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia, Japan, and the rest of the 
members of GATT. It is particularly im- 
portant that we bargain with the EFTA 
countries, since by the end of 1966 these 
countries will have eliminated all tariffs 
between them on industrial products. 
This discrimination could seriously harm 
our U.S. exports for such products as 
paper products, machinery, vehicles, in- 
struments, and consumer durables. The 
only way to eliminate the discrimination 
is to bargain down tariffs of the individ- 
ual EFTA countries. 

Certainly we should not be deterred 
from vigorous bargaining with all GATT 
members except an intransigent Com- 
mon Market by the notion that the bene- 
fits of such negotiations would have to 
be passed on to the Common Market 
through the most-favored-nation clause 
contained in article Iof GATT. This is 
absurd. Trade negotiations are not re- 
quired to give the dog in the manger the 
biggest bone. Such a conclusion is re- 
quired neither by the American history 
of the most-favored-nation clause, nor 
by the spirit of GATT itself. 

WE CAN DISREGARD MOST FAVORED NATION 

IF NECESSARY 

The unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion principle was first announced for 
the United States by Secretary of State 
Charles Evans Hughes back in 1923. Its 
purpose was and is an entirely valid one: 
To protect us and the rest of the free 
world against special deals whereby the 
party which has just given a trade con- 
cession wipes it out by giving somebody 
else a still more favorable concession, 

In the past we have not hesitated to 
disregard the most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple where it collided with our national 
interests. In 1939, for example, the 
United States found that Nazi Ger- 
many was discriminating against U.S. 
commerce by the use of various ex- 
port subsidy devices. We, therefore, in- 
creased tariffs on imports from Ger- 
many without also increasing them on 
the same commodities from other coun- 
tries. Similarly, we have long refused 
most-favored-nation treatment to Com- 
munist-bloc countries. 

If the Common Market, accordingly, 
does not comply with the reciprocal spirit 
of the upcoming GATT negotiations to 
the same extent as do other countries, 
either of the following alternatives could 
be used to prevent automatic extension 
of new benefits to the Common Market: 

GETTING RID OF MOST-FAVORED-NATION 


First. Amend article I of GATT, which 
now provides for general unconditional 


most-favored-nation treatment for all - 
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contracting parties, so that such treat- 
ment shall not be accorded to any coun- 
try or group of countries which are im- 
portant suppliers of a product and which 
refuse to lower tariffs to the same extent 
as other important suppliers of the prod- 
uct. Under the provisions of GATT, 
such an amendment would require unan- 
imous approval of the membership. If 
any country chooses to exercise its veto 
power over amending article I, other 
alternatives are available. 

For example, the United States could 
request the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development to invite 
all interested countries to participate in 
drafting a new trade instrument, which 
would be very much like GATT except 
that it would qualify the most-favored- 
nation clause. This instrument could 
then be the basis for new trade negotia- 
tions. 

Such a new method to cope with 
emerging trade problems has its most 
famous precedent in United Nations his- 
tory. When the power of the Soviet 
veto threatened paralysis in the Secu- 
rity Council, the United States initiated 
the uniting-for-peace action in the veto- 
proof Assembly. Similarly, if the threat 
of veto in GATT of an appropriate 
amendment of article I prevents the 
United States and other countries from 
entering into trade negotiations, we 
should unite with other countries in the 
veto threatened paralysis in the Secu- 
Cooperation and Development to make 
negotiations possible. 

FORMING A FREE TRADE AREA 


Second. Under the provisions of article 
XXIV, join with all GATT members, 
other than the countries of the Common 
Market, to form a free trade area under 
which participating countries would 
agree to percentage cuts in their entire 
tariff structure and would work out plans 
for additional percentage reductions in 
the future, 

The benefits of the tariff cuts would 
not have to be extended to the Six—or 
to any other country which refused to go 
along. The door would be open to such 
countries to enter whenever they desired. 
While it is true that under article XXIV, 
a free trade area must eliminate tariffs 
on substantially all of the trade of its 
constituent territories, it is not required 
to do this at once. For example, GATT 
has not disapproved of the European 
Free Trade Association because it has 
not begun to reduce agricultural tariffs 
within the area, nor agreed on a specific 
plan for such reductions. The wider 
free trade area, including most of the 
major trading countries of the free 
world, should probably have actual free 
trade on all commodities only as an 
ultimate objective. If the present pro- 
visions of article XXIV prove too restric- 
tive and do not permit this kind of free 
trade area, they could be amended un- 
der the procedure provided in paragraph 
10 of article XXIV. 

A strategy such as that here proposed 
may well produce a reasonable attitude 
on the part of the Common Market. 
Our present strategy merely rewards the 
Common Market for being intrasigent. 
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Right now, before we get off to a false 
start, is a good time to change strategies. 
We should promptly announce our in- 
tention to bargain immediately for lower 
tariffs on a basis as wide as the whole 
free world—with the Common Market if 
we can, without it if we must. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JESSICA 
McCULLOUGH WEIS 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. DE- 
ROUNIAN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, long 
before I had the honor of being able 
to say I was a friend of hers, I admired 
Judy Weis. She has always been, to me, 
one of the shining lights of the Repub- 
lican Party, and her passing is a great 
personal loss. 

Jessica McCullough Weis served her 
country well, first in her community, 
then as national Republican committee- 
woman, a member of the National Civil 
Defense Advisory Commission, and lastly 
as Representative in Congress from the 
State of New York. She was both a 
paragon and an incentive for all women. 
The memory of her accomplishments 
and the knowledge that she was so loved 
by so many people will bring comfort, 
now, to her children. To them I extend 
my deepest sympathy. 


HOW SINCERE IS THE NEW 
FRONTIER? 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARSHA] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the Nation’s most pressing problems is 
unemployment. Over 4 million persons 
are listed as unemployed; the unemploy- 
ment rate in March was higher than it 
was a year ago. The administration 
wants to spend more money, establish 
new corps, build more public works, make 
more loans, establish more Federal agen- 
cies, add to Federal payroll—all in the 
hope of cutting the unemployment rate. 
Everyone shares in that hope. But 
much of the New Frontier’s program 
will not create lasting jobs because it ig- 
nores the basic process by which jobs 
are made, and when the New Frontier 
pushes some programs, you wonder about 
the sincerity of its efforts to cut unem- 
ployment. 

As an example of what I mean, I have 
been leading the opposition to the con- 
struction of a Federal power project 
called Trotters Shoals on the Savannah 
River. The New Frontier has been press- 
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ing very hard for its approval through 
the voice of the Secretary of Interior who 
made a rather unprecedented appear- 
ance before the committee in support of 
the project. 

Completely aside from the issue of 
public versus private power, I want to 
deal with the economics of this project 
as it applies to total capital investment, 
taxes, community economic enhance- 
ment, and jobs. 

If Trotters Shoals is constructed by 
the Federal Government, it would cost 
an estimated $78,700,000. It would flood 
in excess of 22,000 acres and remove 
them from the tax duplicate and inun- 
date an estimated eight major industrial 
sites. The hydroelectric plant would 
produce over 471 million kilowatt-hours 
of power per year, and have an estimated 
maintenance and operation cost of 
$483,000 annually. 

The Corps of Engineers did not state 
how many persons would be employed 
in constructing the project or in perma- 
nent employment. The corps did esti- 
mate that some $394,000 annually in 
benefits would be derived from recrea- 
tion, fish and wildlife. 

If Trotters Shoals is not built, Mead 
Paper Corp. plans to build a $40-million 
plant at this site. In 1956, Mead pur- 
chased 1,000 acres in this area and since 
then has spent $1 million for timberlands 
and has entered into leaseholds amount- 
ing to an additional $2 million, 

If permitted to build, the construction 
of the mill, paper machine, and power- 
plant to produce 800 tons of product 
daily will require an initial investment 
of $40 million; 1,400 men would be em- 
ployed for 2 years in construction, earn- 
ing $10 million. New capital investment, 
creating new construction jobs, would 
be required every year thereafter at an 
estimated figure of $1 million plus an- 
nually. When finished, the plant would 
employ 600 to 650 people, at an annual 
payroll of close to $5 million. In addi- 
tion, the mill would consume 400,000 to 
450,000 cords of pulpwood annually, 
valued at $8 to $9 million, putting to 
work some 2,500 men annually on farms 
and woodlots nearby. Freight move- 
ments from the plant, averaging 18,000 
carloads a year, would create other jobs. 

If Trotters Shoals is not built, Duke 
Power Co. would build a steamplant at 
this site at an estimated cost of $210 
million; this is private capital, not tax 
dollars, and about three times the Fed- 
eral Governments’ investment. 

During the height of construction, 
over 1,000 men would be employed. It 
takes approximately 3 years to construct 
one unit of the plant and several units 
are planned. New capital investment 
creating additional construction jobs 
would be required every year thereafter 
at an estimated figure of $2 million an- 
nually. When finished, the plant would 
employ 135 in permanent jobs. Annual 
payroll costs would amount to $825,000. 
In addition, Duke Power would spend 
$24 million per year for coal. This would 
be purchased from the coal fields of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and eastern Ken- 
tucky. It would require the use of some 
38,000 railroad cars per year. The Duke 
plant would produce 11.4 billion kilo- 
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watt-hours of energy per year as op- 
posed to the Federal project of 471.4 mil- 
lion. The lake required by Duke would 
submerge some 1,500 acres of land all 
owned by the company and would not 
interfere with the Mead plant. This is 
7 percent of the land required by Trot- 
ters Shoals, and the balance of the land 
remains on the tax books by Duke’s de- 
velopment. The smaller lake required 
by Duke would be available for recrea- 
tion, but, of course, not to the extent of 
the larger one. However, there are two 
large Federal reservoirs in the immediate 
area, costing approximately $100 million 
each with a storage capacity of 2.8 mil- 
lion acre-feet each. 

The Mead plant would pay into the 
coffers of local, State, and Federal agen- 
cies some $3.8 million annually in taxes 
over and above what it now pays. Duke 
Power would pay an additional $13.3 mil- 
lion in taxes, making a total of over $17 
million annually paid in as taxes. The 
benefit-cost ratio of the Federal project 
was figured on a 50-year basis. If Trot- 
ters Shoals is not built, instead of spend- 
ing some $78 million of tax money, the 
governments would receive over the 50 
years some $850 million in taxes, besides 
about three times as much electric ener- 
gy would be provided annually. 

But this is only the beginning. Expe- 
rience has taught us that as these plants 
are constructed, allied services and in- 
dustries move into the area providing 
further investment and more permanent 
jobs. The additional payrolls are in- 
ducements to new industry. Land and 
property values around these develop- 
ments increase, adding more revenues. 
To feed, house, clothe, educate, trans- 
port, provide medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and hundreds of other services hu- 
mans need, would employ additional 
hundreds of people. 

But, if Trotters Shoals is built, neither 
the Mead plant nor Duke powerplant will 
be constructed with the resulting loss of 
thousands of jobs, industrial sites, and 
taxes. Yet, Secretary Udall continues to 
push the construction by the Federal 
Government of Trotters Shoals. Trot- 
ters Shoals is not the kind of sound eco- 
nomic growth which produces lasting 
jobs, but to the contrary. 

When these companies appeared be- 
fore the Public Works Subcommittee on 
Flood Control, they were not asking for 
Federal handouts. They were not ask- 
ing for a public works project, or more 
Federal bureaus or another corps of some 
type, they merely wanted the opportu- 
nity to invest private capital for the ex- 
pansion of their industries, thereby pro- 
viding many thousands of jobs at no 
expense to the taxpayer. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
ST. GEORGE] may extend her remarks at 
this point in the Recor and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
received the following letter from Sir 
Cyril Osborne, J.P., M.P., the other day. 
The honorable Member enclosed a copy 
of a speech from Hansard’s, which he 
made recently in the House of Commons. 

I was deeply gratified that Sir Cyril 
thought highly enough of the memoran- 
dum presented by the U.S. delegation to 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union Confer- 
ence at Lausanne to place a portion of 
it in the permanent record of the House 
of Commons, the mother of parliaments. 

APRIL 30, 1963. 
Congresswoman Mrs. K. Sr. GEORGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mers. Sr. GEORGE: I enclose here- 
with copy of a speech I made in the House 
of Commons last Friday, in which I referred 
to our discussions at Lausanne during the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union Zonference. You 
will see that I took the liberty of quoting 
from the memorandum which your delega- 
tion produced, and also quoted from your 
President. 

I hope you had a pleasant trip home, and 
I send my warmest regards to all the mem- 
bers of your delegation. 

Yours sincerely, 
CYRIL OSBORNE. 


It has been said that we should look at 
the Commonwealth problem as a whole. It 
is true that, from the point of view of both 
density of population and wealth, the older 
dominions are in a better position to give 
great help, but we cannot tell them what 
they should do. Australia has 10 million 
people, a density of only 3 per square mile, 
and a per head income of £434 a year. New 
Zealand has a population of 2 million, with 
a density of 23 and an annual income of 
£472 per annum. Canada has a population 
of 18 million, a density of 5 to the square 
mile, and the highest per capita income in 
the Commonwealth, £544—but we cannot tell 
them that they themselves must go to help 
others. 

We can set an example if we are prepared 
to do so, but it would mean very savagely 
cutting our social services, our welfare state. 
I ask honorable Members on both sides to be 
honest with themselves and with the people 
to whom they make these high promises. 
Are they prepared to pay the price of their 
promises? It is when the United Kingdom is 
faced with these enormous problems that I 
wonder whether we would not be wiser to 
talk more cautiously about the Common- 
wealth, and what we can and will do for it. 

Last week, I attended the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union Conference in Lausanne, 
where this matter was discussed as part of 
the world problem—because our relationship 
with the poorer parts of the Commonwealth 
is but one sector of the greater problem fac- 
ing the Western wealth world and the poorer 
Eastern and African world. At the end of 
the Conference we said that the only way to 
increase the standard of living of the under- 
developed peoples is to increase the prices of 
the raw materials they produce, and then 
stabilize world prices. We cannot do that 
ourselves; it will require international 
action. Next year, the United Nations is to 
hold an economic conference, and I want 
our Government to do all it can to support 
it. 

I want to draw the attention of honorable 
Members to statements contained in three 
memorandums presented to the Inter-Parli- 
amentary Union Conference at Lausanne, 
The U.S. memorandum stated: 

“The average annual per capita gross na- 
tional product of the less developed countries 
amounts to only $130, compared with an 
average of $1,470 for the developed countries, 
and with $2,700 for the United States.” 
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As the average in the poorer countries is 
only $130, there are places with far less than 
that. The Americans also stated: 

“In the less developed countries the illiter- 
acy rate is 67 percent.” 

They added this personal note. President 
Kennedy said this to his people, and it could 
well be said to us: 

“If a free society cannot help the many 
who are poor, it cannot save the few who 
are rich.” 

It is our own interests that we should do 
something for the poorer sections of the 
Commonwealth, but we should face the price. 


WELCOME; BUT OVERDUE CHANGE 
IN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. -MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WIL- 
son] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, 6 months ago I recommended 
what I considered an important change 
in the armed services procurement regu- 
lations, the rules under which all of our 
military equipment is bought. Today I 
can report that the Secretary of Defense 
has seen fit to make the very change I 
suggested, and for that he should be 
congratulated. 

At the same time I think it only fitting 
that he should be warned that what he 
decides as policy and what is carried out 
at lower levels of command often differ 
greatly. That was true last year when 
he established his new freedom of infor- 
mation policy in the Department of De- 
fense, making it possible for industry to 
get the technical materials it needs to 
bid on Government purchases. That 
policy has been ignored, subverted and 
prostituted since the day the papers were 
signed. It was also true last year when 
he changed another ASPR regulation. 
That change made it mandatory that 
American industry be given bidding in- 
formation whenever it requested it. 
That change was being shoved under the 
rug by procurement agencies before the 
ink was dry on the signature. 

This latest change can mean little to 
those unacquainted with the intricacies 
of military procurement. For those who 
do business with Uncle Sam, however, it 
is a policy change that will do much to 
induce more light and air into defense 
purchasing. It could have major con- 
sequences—if—what the Secretary has 
decided to do is implemented at lower 
levels of command. 

On October 1, 1962, my suggestion was 
made. On March 1, 1963, it was carried 
out, but I did not know about it until 
April 18, 1963. That matters little. 
What does matter is that this policy— 
together with the other changes—should 
be carried out in the spirit in which the 
changes were made. In short, Secretary 
McNamara’s desire for more economical 
procurement should be honored by the 
people who work for him. That has 
not been the case in the Defense Depart- 
ment for many years—under various 
Secretaries. 
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To justify my concern over the way 
this latest change will be carried out, I 
must state that I already have evidence 
the new policy is being either ignored or 
subverted in various agencies. Shortly, 
I will forward to the Secretary of De- 
fense several examples of such subver- 
sion. I trust he will find time to have 
them investigated and to take corrective 
measures if they are indicated. 

Mr. Speaker, the change I speak of was 
referred to by me in a letter dated 
October 1, 1962, to Brig. Gen. C. R. 
Roderick, Director of Legislative Liaison 
for the Secretary of Defense. It deals 
with what is called a two-step procure- 
ment action. The first step of such a 
purchase is to issue a request for tech- 
nical proposals that are unpriced. These 
proposals are then evaluated and in a 
second step those firms considered com- 
petent are asked to bid competitively on 
the equipment needed. Under the old 
armed services procurement regulations 
rules the second step was hidden from 
the public. No advertisement was made 
in the Commerce Business Daily, and bid 
sets were issued only to those firms sur- 
viving step one of the procurement. 

It was my feeling that the second step 
should be advertised in the Commerce 
Business Daily and that any firm desiring 
bid sets should be given them. This 
would allow subcontractors to partici- 
pate directly with those firms included 
in the second step of the procurement 
and would also put the full force and 
light of public disclosure on information 
and competition on the procurement. 

That is the gist of my comments to 
General Roderick. On October 3, 1963, 
the general assured me every considera- 
tion would be given my suggestions when 
ASPR changes were considered. Imag- 
ine my pleasure when I saw in the 
Commerce Business Daily of April 12, 
1963, that procurement officers at L. G. 
Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass., were 
doing exactly what I recommended in 
a purchase of an equipment known as 
AN/TMQ-14—Cloud Height Set. The 
Hanscom officers advertised the second 
step of this procurement as I had recom- 
mended to General Roderick. 

Since I feel that good procurement 
should be lauded just as poor procure- 
ment is chastised, I wrote the Secretary 
of Defense on April 15, 1963, and stated 
in part: 

This is excellent procurement policy and 
follows exactly along the lines I suggested 
in my letter of October 1, 1962, to Brig. Gen. 
C. R. Roderick. 

Is it possible now to get the regulation 
amended so that all agencies must follow 
Hanscom’s lead? I feel that good procure- 
ment practice such as this should certain- 
ly be brought to the attention of Congress. 


On April 18, 1963, I received an answer 
from Charles N. Gregg, Jr., Special As- 
sistant to the Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense in charge of legislative af- 
fairs. It said in part: 

You will be interested to know that ASPR 
1-1003.3 (a) (2), as it appears in the edition 
of the the Armed Services Procurement Reg- 
ulations issued March 1, 1963, requires that 
the names and addresses of firms which have 
submitted technical proposals in the first 
step of two-step formal advertising be synop- 
sized in the Commerce Business Daily. 
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Thus, I learned that my suggestion of 
6 months ago had found its way into 
ASPR, even as my earlier suggestion had 
been included in the regulations. This 
one required the Navy to get in step with 
the other services and issue bid sets on 
procurements to firms requesting them 
even if a negotiated or sole-source pur- 
chase was contemplated. I called that 
change “a step in the best interests of 
good government and competitive bid- 
ding.” I refer to ASPR 1-1002(b). 

Mr. Speaker, it is gratifying to know 
that some of my procurement sugges- 
tions are found to be desirable by the 
Department of Defense. I only wish 
more changes could be effected to get 
more competition into the manufacture 
of defense equipment. Until it is, “The 
Billion-Dollar-A-Week Club” in the 
Pentagon will go on wasting tax dollars 
indiscriminately through bureaucratic 
bungling, incompetency and inefficiency 
if not through outright duplicity. 


LOREN GAJEWSKI 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Snyper] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the body of the Recorp today 
for the sole purpose of bringing to the 
attention of the Congress and the Na- 
tion the enclosed article from the May 
1963 issue of Farm and Ranch about 
Loren Gajewski, a North Dakota farmer 
now apparently under sentence because 
the court feels itself legally barred from 
ruling on the legality of ASCS findings. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress is responsi- 
ble for the laws under which action of 
this type takes place. Will we stand 
idly by and surrender our people’s free- 
dom to bureaus and agencies? 

BEFORE I Go To Jar. 
(By H. F. McQueen) 

“Why not execute 10 percent of American 
farmers each year—and continue this slaugh- 
ter until crop production is reduced to the 
desired level? This process would be as 
constitutional as the present allotment 
programs—and besides it would save tax- 
payers $6 billion a year.” 

These are strong words by Loren Gajewski, 
an Alexander, N. Dak., wheat farmer, He 
said them while on trial before a Federal 
court in Minot, N. Dak. Gajewski, another 
farmer fighting for freedom to farm at the 
risk of losing everything, has already received 
à 2-year prison sentence for what Federal 
attorneys and USDA call, “attempting to 
impede and defeat the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act.” Out now on $5,000 bond, Gajew- 
ski, and farmers like him across the Nation, 
are making their voices heard in opposition 
to any more control programs—particularly 
wheat, since a do-or-die referendum is pend- 
ing. 

His fight is unusual for several reasons. 
Most important: The prison sentence loom- 
ing over his wary head is the first we know 
of handed down for violations of govern- 
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mental farm programs. Legislation hasn't 
yet been passed by Congress making it a 
criminal offense to disregard acreage allot- 
ments. (The 1964 wheat program, if the 
referendum passes, provides for penalties of 
up to $10,000 and up to 10 years in prison 
for wheat allotment violations.) 

Furthermore, Gajewski maintains the orig- 
inal family land patents grant the owner 
the “right to do with, as he sees fit” his acre- 
age—and that the owner is responsible to no 
one for the use he makes of his land. 

Gajewski angrily denies USDA charges that 
he has overseeded his wheatlands since 
1954—a charge which resulted in the prison 
sentence. “Impossible,” he declares, “The 
farm in question has been growing wheat 
since the early 1900's. And the people who 
farmed the land before we bought it in 1948 
gave us signed affidavits to this effect.” 

“Each year I planted about the same acre- 
age to wheat as had the previous operators— 
yet in 1957 the McKenzie County ASCS of- 
fice decided this farm had no wheat history. 


They said it was virgin sod up to 1954—that, 


not one grain of wheat had ever been pro- 
duced on this farm. 

“But remember, all this took place in 1957 
after I had grown four consecutive crops. 
And during the period 1954-57, never had 
ASCS sent out any notice saying my acreage 
seeded was in excess. In fact, ASCS never 
said a word about my plantings and never 
even came out to measure the acreage. And 
they waited another 2 years before making an 
issue of their charges.” 

It wasn't "til January 1959 that Loren 
Gajewski and his brother Mervin received 
allotment notices through the mail for wheat 
grown in 1954 through 1957—and at the same 
time, were assessed penalties of over $5,000 
for violations of allotments during the past 6 
years. 

The court refused to admit mitigating tes- 
timony involving the local ASCS office activi- 
ties under command of Office Manager Mar- 
vin Thill. 

At the trial over this unheard-of assess- 
ment by an ASCS committee, U.S. Attorney 
John Garass said, for the record, “The Ga- 
jewski land has never been measured, nor 
have any excess allotment notices been sent 
out prior to 1959.” But, added Garass, “The 
court has no jurisdiction over ASCS determi- 
nations and therefore the question of legality 
of their determinations is immaterial.” 

Garass, representing the district of North 
Dakota, told Gajewski after the trial, “This 
office has no control provided by law over 
the various ASCS committees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. If you are dissatisfied 
with their rulings, I suggest you take what- 
ever steps are provided by law for appeal or 
rehearings.” 

If the Justice Department has no control 
over what ASCS committees and office man- 
agers decide to do—right or wrong—who 
does? Gajewski counters. (And it is a good 
question. Do you know what court would 
hear your plea since Federal courts refuse to 
admit evidence that might show ASCS in 
error?) 

“Of course,” says Gajewski, “I had a trial 
by jury. But the constitutional right of 
every American of a trial by jury was denied 
by the simple expedient of the court's refus- 
ing to charge the jury with any question 
which might enable them to recognize the 
historic wheat base of a farm.” 

A longtime friend and Government-in- 
agriculture fighter, Lawrence Naaden, claims: 
“ASCS thus broke its own regulations in es- 
tablishing farm allotments, quotas, and farm 
marketing excesses years after they should 
have been issued. Those charges against 
ASCS were spelled out in Gajewski’s appeal, 
but were denied by the court on the same 
grounds—that it could not rule on whether 
ASCS had made these determinations legally 
or illegally. 
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“In other words, if ASCS were as corrupt 
as sin—which it is—none of their proven 
illegal acts could be told to the jury. Of 
what value is a court that cannot, or will not, 
hear both sides of a case—especially when 
fraud on the part of the plaintiff (ASCS in 
this case) is admitted and stipulated as a 
matter of court record? If Gajewski's 
shoddy treatment at the hands of Federal 
courts is any indication of what is in store 
for other American farmers—and nonfarm- 
ers—we surely have lost all our freedoms,” 
says Naaden. 

“In observing this case,” says Dr. Robert 
Morris, president of Defenders of American 
Liberties, “it is most important that Ameri- 
cans everywhere realize and recognize the 
fact that the courts say they cannot rule 
on decisions made by ASCS, regardless of 
how fraudulent such determinations may 
be.“ 

In essence this whole thing is rotten,“ 
says another of Gajewski's farmer-friend, Leo 
Landsberger, of Hazelton, N. Dak. I fully 
believe that if ASCS ruled the moon is made 
of green cheese the court would have to rule 
that, as a matter of law, the ASCS committee 
was right—even though the evidence to sup- 
port their findings was arrived at from the 
back steps of the ASCS office.” 


GOV. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER OF 
NEW YORK SEES ADEQUATE MI- 
NORITY STAFFS AS NECESSARY 
TO THE RESPONSIBLE AND EFFEC- 
TIVE FUNCTIONING OF REPUBLI- 
CANS IN CONGRESS 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ScHwen- 
GEL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
Goy. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York 
has watched for some time, with deep 
concern and interest, the activities of 
Republican Members of the House and 
Senate to increase the number of minor- 
ity staff members on congressional com- 
mittees. 

Governor Rockefeller served as a 
member of the Governors’ conference 
subcommittee on minority staffing which 
last summer issued one of the first hard- 
hitting and constructive statements 
about the need for adequate minority 
staffing on congressional committees, es- 
pecially as it relates to Federal-State 
relationships. 

It is, therefore, with considerable sat- 
isfaction that the subcommittee on mi- 
nority staffing of the Republican con- 
ference calls attention to the following 
letter on this issue which New York's 
distinguished Governor wrote: 

STATE oF New YORK, 
Albany, April 22, 1963. 
The Honorable Frep SCHWENGEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Frep: For some time I have followed 
with great interest the efforts which you and 
other Republicans in Congress have been 
making to correct the serious imbalance 
which exists with respect to minority staff- 
ing on congressional committees. I was par- 
ticularly pleased to note in January the ap- 
pointment by Gerry Fond, the chairman of 
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the Republican conference, of a special con- 
ference subcommittee on minority staffing 
with you as chairman. 

This is an issue which transcends partisan 
politics and goes to the very roots of our po- 
litical system. An informed and articulate 
opposition party is essential to the proper 
functioning of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment, and only with adequate staffing 
can the opposition perform its role in a re- 
sponsible and effective way. 

Not only must the Republican Party be 
prepared to offer sound criticism and con- 
structive alternatives to the programs and 
policies of the administration and the Demo- 
cratic Congress, it must also be in a posi- 
tion to provide independent analysis of the 
wide range of complex problems which exist 
today, with a view to developing and initiat- 
ing uniquely Republican solutions. 

Such an effort requires continuing long- 
range research of a high order. The efforts 
which you in the Congress are making to 
rectify the present unfortunate situation 
regarding minority staffing and to promote 
this type of research effort are highly com- 
mendable. All of you have my full support 
and best wishes for success in this endeavor. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
NELSON. 


RETRAINING—A GOOD INVEST- 
MENT 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cur- 
IS] may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, although 
the Federal Government in recent years 
has embarked upon a program for re- 
training unemployed workers, it is well 
to recall that some of our States have 
pioneered in this important work. A 
recent series of articles in the New Eng- 
land Business Review, which is published 
monthly by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, describes the experience of 
some of the New England States with 
training and retraining programs. Be- 
sides discussing the New England ex- 
perience, the series covers the subject 
of interest in training among the un- 
employed and concludes with a dis- 
cussion of “Retraining—A Good 
Investment.” 

In many respects, this final article in 
the series is especially interesting. It 
points out that careful studies by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston and 
the Massachusetts Division of Employ- 
ment Security showed that savings in 
unemployment compensation after re- 
training were large enough to pay off 
the entire investment in retraining in 
about 5 years. 

These articles do not try to sugar-coat 
retraining and make it appear simple 
and without problems. Problems exist 
and they are discussed candidly. But the 
promise and the opportunities of re- 
training are also made evident, and the 
conclusion is that retraining can provide 
an inexpensive method for helping a 
significant number of the unemployed 
to help themselves. Under permission 
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granted, I include the series of articles 
in the Recorp at this point: 
[From New England Business Review, August 
1962] 
RETRAINING THE UNEMPLOYED—PART I: THE 
NEW ENGLAND EXPERIENCE 


Retraining the unemployed is to be vastly 
increased by the Federal Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962. However, 
the practice of retraining the unemployed is 
relatively new and very little actual experi- 
ence has been obtained. 

Two New England States have had pioneer- 
ing programs in retraining the unemployed, 
one of which anticipated by several years the 
first pilot Federal program under the Area 
Redevelopment Act of 1961. New England 
has also participated fully in the Area Re- 
development Act program. It is therefore 
possible to gain some valuable information 
by looking at the first experiences of retrain- 
ing in New England. 

Seventy-seven percent of the 638 New Eng- 
land trainees of the Area Redevelopment Act 
have been placed in jobs related to their 
training with another 5 percent being placed 
in other jobs after training. Some of the 
placements have been outside the redevelop- 
ment area, This program has had from the 
start a handicap in that a redevelopment 
area by definition does not have a normal 
demand for labor. It should be noted that 
100 percent placement is not necessary for 
retraining to be considered a success. 

The significance of the Connecticut and 
Massachusetts State programs initiated be- 
fore Area Redevelopment Act is that they 
are not confined to but include “depressed 
areas,” and therefore provide a better test 
of the effectiveness of retraining than the 
Area Redevelopment Act program. 

CONNECTICUT RETRAINING 

Early in 1961, the State of Connecticut 
instituted the community action program 
training course for the unemployed. The 
combined efforts of the vocational, appren- 
tice training, and research staff of the State 
set up a program which was first instituted 
in Bridgeport on May 15, 1961. Seventeen 
machine tool operator trainees started a 
course in the local high school. Since then 
660 unemployed workers have been trained 
in skills including welding, machine tool 
operation, and power sewing machine opera- 
tion. In each case the job openings were 
identified and assurances were obtained from 
employers who said that they could absorb 
any trainee graduated from the course. 
Comprehensive testing and interviewing was 
done for the selection of the trainees. A 
curriculum was developed and classes sched- 
uled to be taught at the local technical high 
schools with no charge for tuition. The 
unemployed were able to continue receiving 
unemployment compensation during train- 
ing. Almost all the trainees participating 
in the community action program have been 
placed in jobs which will give them on-the- 
job experience in their new skills. 

The Connecticut program was similar to 
the area redevelopment program in that ex- 
tensive screening of applicants was done, 
and only specific programs were offered to 
the unemployed. 


MASSACHUSETTS RETRAINING 


The Massachusetts program is an older 
and far different type of retraining program. 
A series of amendments to the unemploy- 
ment compensation benefit law were made 
starting in 1956 so that an unemployed per- 
son taking a vocational training course could 


The area redevelopment program in New 
England was described in the April 1962 issue 
of the New England Business Review. Since 
that date four additional courses have been 
approved for 355 unemployed individuals in 
New England redevelopment areas. 
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be considered as available for work and 
therefore eligible to receive unemployment 
compensation benefits while training. In 
fact, an 18-week extension of the benefits 
was provided if this extension were necessary 
to complete the approved course providing 
potential benefits of 48 weeks. 

Each course was selected by the trainee 
and approved by the appropriate State 
agency, division of vocational education or 
division of employment security, if it would 
serve as a means of realizing employment. 
The student paid tuition, if any. 

Although no major advertising of this pro- 
gram has been done, approximately 1,300 
individuals have taken advantage of the pro- 
gram since the first active year (1958) with 
approximately 300 having had a year’s work 
experience since their retraining. This latter 
group does represent one of the largest 
groups of unemployed who (1) have had re- 
training, (2) have re-entered the labor mar- 
ket, and (3) have a year’s work experience 
since retraining. 

A joint research project was undertaken 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston and 
the Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security in order to evaluate the success of 
the retrainees under this program. A ques- 
tionnaire was sent to the 900 who had par- 
ticipated in approved programs by the end 
of 1961, for most of 1962 applicants were still 
in school. More than three-fourths of all 
those surveyed responded. In addition, a 
survey of other claimants who were similar 
in age, sex, previous occupation,, geographic 
region, and date of compensation was made 
to establish a control group, ie., a group 
of people with similar backgrounds, who had 
not had retraining. The purpose of this con- 
trol group was to establish whether the 
change in income and steadiness of employ- 
ment was due to retraining or to some other 
factors such as a better business climate 
which would affect all such individuals. 


IMPROVED ANNUAL INCOME 


Initial placement is just one test of the 
effectiveness of retraining. A more difficult 
and perhaps more important question is: 
Does retraining improve income and job 
stability? 

The survey of the retrainees of the Massa- 
chusetts program has yielded some impres- 
sive results as to the effectiveness of retrain- 
ing. Those people in this program who (1) 
were laid off, (2) took some form of voca- 
tional retraining, and (3) have been out 
working for more than 1 year, on the average, 
increased their yearly income by almost 
$1,000, or 35 percent The increase in yearly 
income for people who were similar to the 
retrainees but who did not have the advan- 
tage of retraining was $250, or 10 percent in 
the same time period. Retraining did pay 
off for the typical trainee in the Massa- 
chusetts program, although more of the im- 
proyement in their annual income came from 
increased steadiness of employment, rather 
than an increase in weekly wage. The in- 
crease in weeks worked per year was 7 weeks, 
providing almost steady employment (48.7 
weeks per year) while the $8.50 increase in 
weekly wage was not much greater than the 
control groups. 

The courses taken by the retrainees were 
determined by individual choice, limited 


It was possible to quit a job to go to 
vocational school, serve the required 10- 
week disqualification period for quitting, and 
then apply for benefits. About 20 percent of 
the applicants were of this type. The results 
of the voluntary quit group were separated 
from the inyoluntary separation group for 
the above statistics. In general, the volun- 
tary quit group did significantly better than 
the control group, but not quite as well as 
the involuntary separation group. 
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only by the available institutions with 
courses that would be approved by the re- 
spective State agencies. As it developed, the 
courses taken were mainly in preparation 
for entrance in the service or clerical field. 
In fact, half of the whole group was study- 
ing to be barbers and beauticians. Six per- 
cent of the group were studying to become 
IBM office machine operators. A substantial 
number of women took & course to qualify 
as a registered practical nurse. Other women 
were taking courses in stenography and 
typing. Technicians, mainly electrical, ac- 
counted for 9 percent. 

One of the advantages of this type of train- 
ing program was that there were more than 
72 types of training courses offered by both 
public and private institutions taken by 
these trainees ranging from training to be 
hospital attendants to a 6-week course in 
teacher training. 
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Because there were so many different 
courses with relatively few in each course— 
except for the barbers and beauticians—it 
was possible to compare meaningfully the 
results of the various types of training for 
only a few categories. The group taking 
IBM machine courses did fare better than 
the barbers and beauticians (at least during 
their apprenticeships). The practical nurses 
increased their weekly wage by $8, to $57, and 
the IBM operators by $10, to $75. The bar- 
bers and beauticians actually suffered a loss 
in weekly wage of $10, to $65. But the latter 
group still managed to increase its annual 
income by a one-fourth increase in employ- 
ment time. 

If the experience of the barbers is excluded 
from the experience of the other retrainees, 
the results of the remaining trainees are even 
more impressive. There is a 16 percent in- 
crease in weekly wage and an increase in 
average annual income of 50 percent. 


Trainee characteristics 


Massa- | Massa- 

R chusetts | chusetts 
ge group trainees | unem- 
(percent) | ployed 

(percent) 

14.9 

17.6 

21.6 

21.3 

13.7 

11.7 

43 


Massa- | Massa- 


U.S, un- fears of school com- chusetts | chusetts 
employed plet ees | unem- 
(percent) (percent) | ployed 
(percent) 

5 12.4 31.2 

g n 18. 7 2¹.1 

x 4 58.0 39.7 

a S 7.1 49 

10.6 | More than 2 (college) 3.8 3.1 

= 8 | Average education 10.9 10. 0 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor and Massachusetts Division of Employment Security. 


Perhaps the greatest testimony of the 
effectiveness of the program itself is from 
the many comments which were written on 
the questionnaire by the retrainees. 

There is a statement of this success from 
a 23-year-old male from Somerville who had 
taken a course in the operation and wiring 
of I.B.M. machines. His testimony follows: 

“The training I was able to receive made 
it possible for me to obtain a good position 
with great opportunity for advancement. I 
certainly feel that many good workers can 
be retrained and helped to find steady em- 
ployment.” 

This particular individual had worked for 
36 weeks in the previous year at $50 a week. 
He is now working with I.B.M. equipment at 
$90 a week and working steadily. Another 
man who was successful in electronics had 
this reply to the question: Would you have 
taken this course without unemployment 
co’ tion benefits? 

“I would have continued to try and com- 
plete my desired education, but I must not 
minimize that help that I received through 
the unemployment office. It gave me a feel- 
ing that, because I was trying to improve 
myself, they were willing to help me finan- 
cially.” 

Receiving unemployment compensation 
while they were learning did provide strong 
motivation for self-improvement for other 
individuals as well. From a woman taking 
a secretarial course came this quotation: 

“Tt is very satisfying to know that you can 
receive an income while learning. More of 
an incentive to improve your position,” 

Many of these individuals, particularly 
those who had quit their jobs, were highly 
motivated and would have taken training 
without the aid. However, almost 60 per- 
cent of those who were laid off would not 
have taken the course had it not been for 
the program. With the aid of the program, 
90 percent of the entire group finished their 
course work successfully. 

Many of these workers were motivated by 
the drive to obtain steady employment as 
evidenced by this quotation from a 41-year- 
old housewife now making $40 a week as a 
beautician: 

“Two years ago I came over here from 
England. It was quite easy to find a job, 


but not a steady one. After a few weeks 
there was always the inevitable layoff. That 
is why I took the course (beautician). Since 
finishing school I have had steady employ- 
ment. If it had not been for help I re- 
ceived from the Division of Employment 
Security, I doubt if I ever could have fin- 
ished the course.” 

The attempt of the individuals to get a 
defense against the irregular employment 
opportunities in many of the industrial 
shops is illustrated graphically by this 
quotation from a 51-year-old female from 
Worcester: 

“I love taking up hairdressing. There is 
a good future in it. When I complete my 
course I won't have to worry about layoff 
from the shop.” 

Many of the voluntary quits were people 
who were “underemployed,” i.e., those who 
did not work full time either because of 
seasonal patterns or because they could only 
obtain work 2 or 3 days a week. A 30-year- 
old truckdriver in Springfield decided to go 
to barbering school and quit his union truck- 
driving job partially because he could only 
obtain work 2 or 3 days a week. 

Not all the courses that were taken were 
satisfactory, nor was employment obtained 
by all, although 93 percent of those who had 
made a concerted effort to find a job in their 
new skill were able to find one.“ 

A person who was dissatisfied with a busi- 
ness course taken in air passenger sales and 
ground services gave this comment: 

“Out of 26 people who finished school only 
2 are working. I am now unemployed and 
would appreciate anything you could do 
for me.” 

Though the success of retraining was not 
as graphic for the old people, there were 
many cases of individual triumphs through 
training in the older worker. One was a 65- 
year-old lady who at the age of 62 had been 
retired from her $40 a week typing job. After 
a period of several months when she was 
unemployed for personal reasons she decided 


* Quite a few barbers and beauticians (15 
percent) did not remain in their apprentice- 
ship because of low salary prospects for at 
least 18 months. 
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to take a 10-week course in typing. This lady 
was very hapy with her new job and her $58- 
a-week pay which she considered to be a big 
improyement. 

Some of the individuals who took advan- 
tage of this program were referred to the em- 
ployment office by the Massachusetts Re- 
habilitation Commission. One man who had 
suffered and was recovering from a nervous 
breakdown took a course in electronic me- 
chanical drafting. This man obtained a job 
as a senior draftsman and has been working 
steadily ever since. 

This program was instrumental in enabling 
a 88-year-old male from Worcester to finally 
realize an 11-year-old ambition to become 
a teacher. This individual was a machinist 
and during a period of layoff took the voca- 
tional teacher training course at one of the 
Massachusetts State colleges during which 
he was allowed unemployment benefits. After 
a year of training he was employed as a ma- 
chinist again and took the second year of 
teacher training 2 nights a week. He is now 
qualified and has been hired to teach at a 
vocational school. 

Even college graduates have benefited from 
this program when they were laid off: 

“Although I had a B.A. degree in eco- 
nomics, I had to start in all over again to 
gain the necessary credits to enter the teach- 
ing field. Being able to attend the intensive 
teacher training program offered at one of the 
State teaching colleges was certainly a great 
boon to me. This is my first year teaching 
and I like it very much.” 

Many individuals who did not receive a 
job directly as a result of training did not 
feel any regret as to their taking such train- 
ing: 

“I did not receive a job utilizing the knowl- 
edge that I have received in school. How- 
ever, the fact that I have furthered my edu- 
cation helped me to acquire my present job.“ 

Some individuals took a course which 
would give them a higher skill in the same 
industry. One individual said in describing 
his experience: 

“I have been working in shoe factories for 
10 to 12 years, always having my pay vary 
from $3,000 to $4,500 a year with seasonal 
layoffs. I decided to learn a good trade at 
shoemaking that would keep me busy all 
year round. That I did at the * * * shoe- 
making school under wonderful guidance 
and I now have a future to look forward to.” 

The man is now making $100 weekly plus 
overtime and working steadily. 

If future retraining experience lives up to 
the potential shown in the New England ex- 
perience, it might solve the employment 
problem for many individuals who have 
found or will find that there is little demand 
for their particular talents, unless further 
developed. 

However, initial success in the first New 
England retraining programs does not neces- 
sarily mean that retraining will provide an 
answer for finding employment for a sub- 
stantial number of the unemployed. As 
illustrated in the table, the person who 
elected to take advantage of the 
is significantly younger and better educated 
than the unemployed taken asa whole. Thus 
it cannot be assumed that all unemployed 
would derive comparable benefits from re- 
training. 

A more thorough discussion of the general 
application of retraining to the unemployed 
will be deferred to part II of this series. 


[From New England Business Review, 
September 1962] 
RETRAINING THE UNEMPLOYED—Part II, 
INTEREST IN TRAINING 

In part I of this article, apparent success 
was recorded for the initial retraining expe- 
rience in New England. Nevertheless, there 
are formidable obstacles to retraining many 
of the unemployed. The advanced age and 
general lack of education of many such 
people are major barriers to both the inter- 
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est in training and the ability to benefit by 
it. These and other problems (noted later) 
will limit the general applicability of re- 
training. 

However, it is quite possible that the atti- 
tudes of the unemployed toward retraining 
might not be as serious a handicap as many 
have imagined. 

As a part of the joint research project with 
the Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security, a questionnaire—designed to find 
out how the unemployed felt toward re- 
training—was sent to 1 percent (randomly 
selected) of 1961 unemployment compensa- 
tion claimants. A 45-percent response was 
obtained. 

Almost two-thirds of the 1,450 respondents 
felt that vocational training could aid them 
in improving their weekly wage and steadi- 
ness of employment, and only one-third of 
those surveyed said they would not consider 
taking such training if they were faced with 
unemployment. The principal reason given 
for not considering such training was ad- 
vanced years. The combination of advanced 
age and lack of education discouraged many 
of the unemployed considering training even 
though they were favorably disposed to it. 
A Lynn woman with a seventh grade educa- 
tion wrote: 

“As much as I'd like to change I feel that 
at 57 years I am no longer fit for any other 
kind of work. I’ve been a shoe worker for 
the past 28 years and it is a little too late to 
change.” 

Another major reason for not considering 

was satisfaction with present em- 
ployment (despite seasonal or sporadic lay- 
off). 
WILLING TO TRAIN 

Most of the unemployed who were willing 
to take training felt that they could take 
such training only if it were free and avall- 
able near their homes, However, 1 in 4 of 
those interested expressed a willingness to 
live away from home while training (with 
free schooling and a subsistence allowance) 
while only 1 in 10 felt that he would be able 
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to take training if he had to pay a tuition 
cost of $20 a week." 

A typical comment on the possibility of 
paying tuition of $20 a week while taking 
retraining was: 

“If I was unemployed it would probably 
be impossible to pay as much as $20 a week 
for schooling.” 

It should be noted that a typical unem- 
ployed person, even when retrained, can- 
not be expected to command a large weekly 
salary if only because he has less formal edu- 
cation. Massachusetts retrainees averaged 
$74 a week after training. Area Redevelop- 
ment trained machinist apprentices started 
in Massachusetts at $68 to $75 a week. Many 
are being trained for skills in which the entry 
wage is considerably lower than the average 
production worker salary which is $89 in 
Massachusetts and $97 in the United States. 

Many of the unemployed did not expect 
extremely high salaries after retraining. In 
response to the question asking how large a 
weekly salary would be expected in order to 
make training worth while (assuming steady 
employment), the response was divided ap- 
proximately equally between less than $80, 
requirements of $80 to $99 and requirements 
of over $100 a week. Very few (5 percent) 
were willing to train for jobs paying less 
than $60 a week. These attitudes toward 
salary opportunities are extremely important 
since many of the jobs for which retraining 
might be feasible are not likely to yield a 
particularly high weekly salary. 

In table I there is a listing of courses which 
the unemployed would consider taking. The 
most popular future vocations among the 
unemployed men were electronics techni- 
clans and machinist apprentices. Many of 
the women wanted to become computer 
equipment workers. These choices were 
listed on the questionnaire and each inter- 
ested unemployed person was asked to check 
one or more of these job categories. The 
percentage represents the proportion of those 
interested who would consider training for 
this type of work, 


TABLE 1.—Interest in lraining course 


Course 


Course 


Computer equipment.. 
Practical nursing... 
888 Skills 


SSBB 
* 


1 Many unemployed considered taking more than 1 course, therefore total equals more than 100 percent, 


When the 900 respondents who were inter- 
ested in retraining were asked to name,some 
other type of training which they would 
like to have, there was a great diversity of 
response. Many indicated that they would 
like to be trained in the industries with 
which they had experience. Others wanted 
to retrain primarily for income purposes 
and asked hopefully for guidance as to what 
particular field of training to enter. Over 
100 different categories of training were 
mentioned, but only three—welding, carpen- 
try and cabinet making, and mechanics— 
were mentioned 10 or more times. Voca- 
tional interest was diversified, and many of 
those surveyed were realistic in judging their 
own limitations. 

EAGER FOR TRAINING 

There are people eager for training, so 
eager in fact, that they wanted to make 
immediate application. This e: ess is 
illustrated by the young (21) sheet metal- 
worker: 

“I am very interested in receiving train- 
ing in the field of designing. I took a test 
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from your office and it shows I am very 
adept to this type of vocation.” 

Another enthusiastic individual said: 

“I would really like to do as this question- 
naire says. It’s just what I was waiting 
for.” 

But the eager are not exclusively among 
the young. For example, this seventh grade 
educated male who is 61 years old from Fall 
River: 

“Would like to take any type of training 
that would give me year-round work at a 
decent wage. Makes no difference where I 
have to go to get it.” 

The desire to obtain steady employment 
is an extremely strong motivating force as 
witnessed by this man from Springfield: 

“I have been working at the building 
trade for 12 years and the last few years I 


2A fee paid by many of the retrainees 
under the existing Massachusetts program 
even though free vocational education in 
certain courses is available at night from the 
Massachusetts Department of Vocational 
Education, 
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have had an average of 2 or 3 months 
unemployment every year around January 
to March. The reason I would be willing 
to accept a lower wage is if it were steady 
work. But if my own job were more steady, 
I would much prefer my own trade.” 

Desperation is part of the motivation of 
some of the long-term unemployed. For in- 
stance this 53-year-old man who lives in New 
Bedford: 

“I would take any vocational training * * * 
I need a job badly. I do not have any bene- 
fits to collect this year. 


BACKGROUND EDUCATION 


Finding employment for the unemployed 
with or without retraining is a multiple prob- 
lem. For example, it is harder to find em- 
ployment for older workers or for minority 
groups who are subject to discrimination. 
This problem is compounded by the fact that 
typically both groups have less formal educa- 
tion. Consequently, the frequent job re- 
quirement of a high school education ex- 
cludes many in these groups. 

Although an individual cannot be made 
younger, he can be given more education—if 
he is willing. Over half of the people sur- 
veyed who were willing to take training 
indicated that they would also be willing to 
take a course to improve their skills in read- 
ing or writing. A course in arithmetic 
seemed to be very popular with 70 percent. 
Here is a recognition on the part of the un- 
employed themselves of the lack of basic 
education which is considered essential for 
most types of vocational education in the 
United States today. They are correct: in 
three New England areas 48, 55, and 65 per- 
cent of those who were tested at State em- 
ployment offices for an area redevelopment 
training course could not pass the course 
qualification examination. This testing took 
place after the elimination of more than 
twice as many candidates through prelimi- 
nary screening. 

The unresolved question is not whether 
vocational education will make an unem- 
ployed person more employable, but is: “How 
many of the unemployed can qualify for 
vocational education?” If attempts are to 
be made to retrain many of the unemployed 
it will be necessary to provide some concen- 
trated basic education in order to prepare 
many of these individuals for formal yoca- 
tional education. 

It will also be necessary to accept the idea 
that training is necessary in basic habits and 
skills which are rudimentary to a large part 
of the adult population. Basic cleanliness 
standards may have to be taught to women 
so that they may become adequate hotel 
maids, or domestic servants. Competence in 
arithmetic is an essential prerequisite for 
many waiters’ or waitresses’ jobs. Although 
these jobs usually pay low wages, the steadi- 
ness of employment would provide a sub- 
stantial improvement for many of the “hard 
to employ.” 

SUCCESSFUL STITCHERS 

Questions are sometimes raised about the 
need for giving relatively elementary courses 
such as food handling or the running of a 
sewing machine because such skills are often 
acquired at home, However, a 3-week course 
designed to teach women how to be stitchers 
for the needle trade in Biddeford-Sanford, 
Maine, had remarkable success. Before this 
course there were both a shortage of stitch- 
ers and a large group of unemployed women, 
but the two had not been brought together. 
The course was so successful that it was pos- 
sible to train and place more trainees than 
the 22 officially authorized. This was pos- 
sible because many trainees did not need a 
full 3 weeks training before they became 
acceptable producers. When unemployed 
workers can be trained for unfilled jobs after 
a brief course, such training, however ele- 
mentary, seems quite worthwhile. 
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NO PANACEA 


Retraining cannot be thought of as a 
panacea for unemployment. The sheer mag- 
nitude of the unemployed (over 230,000 in 
New England and about 4.4 million in the 
United States) precludes this. There will 
always be particular job openings which will 
be unfilled despite substantial numbers of 
unemplayed. As illustrated by table II skills 
in demand are heavily weighted toward the 
professional, managerial and skilled cate- 
gories, while the unemployed are concen- 
trated in unskilled and semiskilled cate- 
gories. 


Takt II. Job skill requirements i and skills 
of U.S. unemployed, March 1962 


{In percent] 
Skill Skills of 
require- | unem- 
ments ployed 
FFW 100. 0 100. 0 
Clerical and sales. 11.4 12.9 
Professional and manager 59.0 3.2 
Service. 2.9 8.0 
Skilled 19.8 20.7 
6.7 24.8 
Unskilled and unreported_._...... 2 30. 4 
1 uirements are for interoffice requests. All local 
job gs are not included. 
Source: U.S. D mt of rena: The Labor Market 


and Employment ity, April 1962. 

Even when skills have been achieved these 
cannot alway sbe readily transferred to skills 
in demand. Retraining the unemployed can- 
not be expected to fill the shortages of 
engineers, scientists, statisticians, and ac- 
countants. These and other shortage occu- 
pations will have to be relieved by changes 
in the educational system and adjustments 
in relative wage rates. 

Retraining some unemployed will help fill 
the needs of other occupations. Certainly, 
some machinists will be developed from the 
various retraining programs. The wide- 
spread demand for other skilled craftsmen 
such as automobile mechanics could be par- 
tially met through retraining. The shortage 
of clerical help can also be met in part by 

retraining unemployed females who pre- 
viously had only factory experience. 


GEOGRAPHIC MOBILITY 


More employment opportunities might be 
found by increasing the geographic mobility 
of displaced workers. Geographic mobility is 
considerable among employed males and 
even more pronounced among the unem- 
ployed* In fact, 9 percent of the respond- 
ents indicated that they moved to find new 
employment. However, it is unrealistic to 
expect all the unemployed to be capable of 
moving themselves, especially those with 
families since they will often deplete all 
personal resources before considering a 
move. Another factor inhibiting geographic 
mobility among the unemployed is the gen- 
eral lack of demand even in the more pros- 
perous labor markets for unskilled or semi- 
skilled work, typically the only type of job 
the unemployed can fill. Retraining com- 
bined with relocation might be a useful com- 
bination of remedies. 


ADAPTABILITY NEEDED 


Subsistence payments while retraining un- 
der the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962 can be for 52 weeks. How- 
ever, even with courses designed for the 
maximum time, it is never possible to pre- 
pare a person fully for a particular job; in a 
broad sense most training is on the job. 
Retraining for the unemployed is not de- 
signed to relieve employers of their function 


3 Nineteen percent of employed males as 
opposed to 29 percent of unemployed moved 
between March 1959 and March 1960 (U.S. 
Census). 
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(generated by necessity) of continued worker 
education, but will eliminate some handicaps 
of the unemployed which in the past have 
prevented them from obtaining steady em- 
ployment. 

The problem of making our labor force 
more adaptable to the demands of our com- 
plex and changing economy is a difficult one. 
To illustrate: New England employment in 
general increased 7 percent between 1950 
and 1960, but the employment of laborers 
decreased 24 percent in the same time period. 
In contrast, the employment of professionals 
has increased 40 percent. 

Continued efforts to improve formal edu- 
cation will have salutary long-term effects. 
Since working years, from entry into the 
work force until retirement, range to 50 
years or more, most of the work force of 
the next few decades has already had its 
formal education. Skills of the existing 
work force therefore must be upgraded. 
The chief burden for this will be borne by 
employers: they will be forced to absorb the 
cost of training personnel simply because it 
will be necessary to get the job done. Re- 
training some unemployed for skills in cur- 
rent and future demand will help to fill 
new labor needs, Better educated gradu- 
ates who enter the labor market each June 
will also help satisfy some of these future 
demands. 

Many jobs that exist today and will exist 
tomorrow cannot be filled by retraining the 
unemployed directly. As more and more up- 
grading is achieved, some unemployed can 
be absorbed where vacancies are created at 
unskilled or semiskilled levels. 

The practice of upgrading the employed 
through training is not new. It occurs 
through the use of both formal and vo- 
cational adult education courses, both in 
cooperation with employing firms and inde- 
pendent of such firms. Perhaps the expan- 
sion of adult education facilities would help 
more workers use leisure to increase their 
vocational skills. Such action would also 
enhance the productive potential of the 
country. 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act which was passed this year will provide 
for tuition-free training for the unemployed, 
the underemployed, and farmers with low 
family incomes. The training will include 
vocational courses, on-the-job training, or a 
combination of the two. To receive pay- 
ment equal to unemployment compensation, 
the person must be head of a household and 
must have had 3 years of gainful employ- 
ment. Unemployed youths not qualifying 
for regular benefits may receive a weekly 
payment of up to $20. 

Under this act $435 million has been 
authorized for a 3-year program. About 1 
million retrainees will be trained with the 
authorized funds. If 1 million unemployed 
can be authorized, given the major obstacles 
of advanced years and low educational levels, 
the country will have taken a significant 
step in increasing the adaptability of its 
labor force. 


[From New England Business Review, April 
1963] 
RETRAINING THE UNEMPLOYED—PanrtT III, RE- 
TRAINING: A Goop INVESTMENT 


Man versus the machine—that old conflict 
continues to plague our society. It was an 
important issue in the recent New York 
newspaper strike. For years it has been a 
problem to the railroads as well as to count- 
less other industries. The possibility of be- 
ing displaced strikes fear in the heart of 
the worker—and not without cause. Yet if 
displaced workers can find other productive 
employment, then both society and labor 
will gain through the production of addi- 
tional goods and services. 

One recent legislative measure passed by 
Congress to meet the perplexing problem of 
reemploying displaced labor is the Manpower 
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Development and Training Act of 1962. The 
act provides for retraining unemployed 
workers and for paying them subsistence 
allowances in lieu of unemployment com- 
pensation during the retraining period. In 
the third year of the program (1964-65) each 
State will be forced to decide whether to 
continue this program by matching Federal 
funds, The administration and Congress 
also must decide whether to extend the pro- 
gram beyond the originally authorized 3 
years. 

Some insights can be gained from the Mas- 
sachusetts experience in retraining during 
1960-61. The results of a special survey in 
this State indicate that retraining expendi- 
tures not only serve a justifiable goal but 
can be also a self-liquidating investment. 


SAVINGS THROUGH RETRAINING 


The Massachusetts State training program, 
which is independent of Federal funds, pro- 
vides for continuing unemployment compen- 
sation to workers during retraining. 

As part of a joint research project by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston and the Mas- 
sachusetts Division of Employment Security, 
a search was made for unemployment claims 
filed before, after, and during training by 
204 unemployed individuals who took advan- 
tage of this program in 1960. The survey 
showed that until retraining, these workers 
as a group had become increasingly depend- 
ent on unemployment compensation. In 
1959, they collected $24,000 in benefits, 344 
times more than they received in 1956. By 
1962, however—after retraining—these work- 
ers received only $8,000 in unemployment 
compensation. 

To be sure that this improvement was not 
just the result of business condi- 
tions, the increasing maturity of these work- 
ers, or other factors unrelated to retraining, 
a control group was selected, i.e., a group 
with similar characteristics but without re- 
training. This group of identical size was 
comparable in age, sex, geographic region, 
previous skill level, and year of unemploy- 
ment compensation claim. 

Although the control group had similar 
compensation costs in 1959, its cost by 1962 
had increased 28 percent. On this basis the 
retrainees’ unemployment costs would - 
ably have amounted to about $31,000 in 1962 
in the absence of retraining. Actually un- 
employment payments to this group in 1962 
were only $8,000. Thus, for that 1 year, a 
saving in unemployment compensation of 
$23,000 can be attributed to the retraining 
program. 

The outlay on retraining was $121,000 (net 
above unemployment compensation which 
otherwise would have been paid during the 
retraining period). This experience indi- 
cates that the savings in unemployment 
compensation after retraining were large 
enough to pay off the entire investment in 
about 5 years. In business jargon this 
might be called a payout period. 

This estimate ($121,000 divided by 23,000 
equals 5.3 years) does not take account of 
additional taxes paid by retrained persons 
after they get new jobs. In the Massa- 
chusetts training program, increased tax re- 
ceipts are estimated to be about as large as 
the savings in unemployment compensation, 

A necessary qualification is the possible 
displacement of other workers by retrainees. 
If workers are displaced and collect un- 
employment compensation, no net savings 
result. As a safeguard, however, Federal 
programs require proof of unfilled labor de- 
mands in a specific skill before approving 
such retraining courses. 

If this experience is at all representative 
of the returns on retraining expenditures, 
it would follow that unemployment com- 
pensation funds could pay for the cost of 
retraining. This is especially true if no 
other sources of funds were available and 
if the alternative were no retraining, 
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PROGRAMS IN NEW ENGLAND 
Retraining programs are being developed 
in communities throughout New England. 
The courses which predominate in the re- 
gion are machine-tool operators for men and 
office skills and garment worker skills for 
women. The region, however, has lost part 
of its initial retraining lead gained in the 
first months of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, which provided training only for 
depressed areas. New England has 11.6 per- 
cent of the retrainees in the two Federal 
programs—considerable less than the pro- 
portion of the Area Redevelpoment Act pro- 
gram it had last April (19 percent). In fact, 
only Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Maine 
have a proportion of total retrainees greater 
than their proportion of the U.S. unem- 
ployed. As can be seen below, the overall 
U.S. performance leaves a great deal to be 

desired. 

Cost of unemployment compensation in 
Massachusetts 


[Approximate figures] 


C $21, 000 

—— SRE SI Ae CE ORS ea 27, 000 
Retrained group: 

PPP 25, 000 

P 9, 000 

Source: Massachusetts Division of Em- 


ployment Security. 
SLOW START 


As shown by the Massachusetts experience 
retraining is an effective and self-liquidating 
way of restoring some unemployed to pro- 
ductive activity. How much initial progress 
has been made with the Federal programs 
and what are the chances for future expan- 
sion? When measured against the volume 
of unemployment, initial progress in retrain- 
ing hardly seems impressive. In the United 
States in 1961, 5.8 million were unemployed 
15 weeks or more, with almost 3 million of 
these out of work more than 6 months, In 
1962, the annual average unemployment was 
about 4 million, 

A year after the enactment of the Man- 
power Act and 7 months after appropria- 
tions were approved, only 723 proposals for 
training 29,300 unemployed had been made 
throughout the Nation. Of this number 
plans covering about 24,000 workers have 
been given final approval. Of course, new 
programs always start slowly. But with the 
present rate of proposals covering 3,000 to 
4,000 retrainees a month from the 50 States, 
the current national target of 400,000 re- 
trainees in 3 years hardly seems feasible. 
Even this target is less than half the original 
estimate made at the passage of the act. 


OBSTACLES TO EXPANSION 


Despite signs of promise, general public 

support, and adequate financing, it will be a 
long time before a significant part of the 
program’s potential can be developed. 
There are many obstacles to effective retrain- 
ing programs. 
Facilities: Most retraining is conducted in 
existing public facilities for vocational edu- 
cation. These facilities are already under 
pressure from increased population and must 
expand rapidly just to service daytime high 
school students. For example, if vocational 
education is to do its primary job of pre- 
paring tomorrow's labor force—as opposed 
to repairing today’s—a 50-percent expansion 
in vocational high school enrollment in New 
England might be necessary before 1970. 

For retraining purposes, these buildings 
can be used only at night at least during the 
school year. If the retraining load is to be 
expanded, it may prove necessary to find 
other facilities independent of existing voca- 
tional schools. Here full-time instruction 
would allow more comprehensive training 
in a shorter time. Combined effort among 
smaller labor markets in a region might be 
necessary to fill classes. 
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Faculty: Increases in vocational education 
enrollment will put an additional strain on 
the overburdened faculty in this 
field. Competent craftsmen have many at- 
tractive alternatives for employment. Not 
many have had or are willing to obtain 
teacher training in vocational education, 
especially for the privilege of earning con- 
siderably less than they could earn at their 
trades. Many vocational schools have found 
it necessary to hire daytime teachers for a 
second shift or go directly to industry for 
instructors for these special retraining pro- 
grams, Understandably, industry cannot 
always give up its men for teaching purposes. 

The unemployed: Traditional vocational 
education will meet the needs of only a por- 
tion of the unemployed, In Boston recently, 
an attempt was made by the Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security to estab- 
lish a class for clerk-typists. Letters were 
sent to 3,500 people who had been seeking 
jobs in the clerical and sales field within the 
last year. All these people were under 50 
years of age, high school graduates, and at a 
job skill level below clerk-typist. A sub- 
stantial number, but not all, were currently 
unemployed. Only 233 responded to the 
letter. this number, 114 actually ap- 
peared for testing, and 77 qualified. But 
only 35 actually signed up for the course. 
In other instances, responses to retraining 
were just as limited. In New Bedford, Mass., 
2,000 unemployed had to be screened before 
118 interested and suitable candidates for a 
machine tool operation course could be 
found. In Detroit, Mich., files of 8,000 
women were scanned to find 28 candidates 
for a course in selling quality ready-to-wear 
clothing. 

It is not surprising that some unemployed 
are unwilling to take advantage of retrain- 
ing. Many are merely subject to seasonal 
layoff, and earn enough while working to be 
satisfied with their occupations. Others ex- 
pect to return to their old jobs after busi- 
ness picks up. In some industries undergo- 
ing automation, these workers may never be 
called back, but many are unwilling to rec- 
ognize this fact even after it is distressingly 
obvious. Many older workers feel unable to 
take retraining, or fear going back to school. 
The U.S. census defines an unemployed per- 
son as anyone seeking any type of work, in- 
cluding part-time work. Almost by defini- 
tion therefore, some unemployed are not 
seeking work seriously enough to undertake 
retraining. 

There still remains the substantial chal- 
lenge of retraining those interested and need- 
ing such training. This is especially true 
of the long-term unemployed. Most screen- 
ing and testing procedures would tend to 
have a built-in bias against the long-term 
unemployed. If so, can the problem of the 
hard-core unemployed be resolved without 
resorting to a complete rehabilitation pro- 
gram in terms of fundamental education and 
psychological counseling? Current testing 
methods classify applicants as eligible or 
ineligible. The results show that far too 
many unemployed interested in retraining 
are not qualified for traditional vocational 
education. Until retraining programs are 
well enough developed to offer a comprehen- 
sive set of job training alternatives consist- 
ent with an individual’s potential and in- 
terest, a significant dent in the hard-core 
unemployment problem cannot be made. 

There is a conflict between the individual 
retraining needs of the unemployed and the 
administrative desire for a few large, well 
attended courses. Until the administrative 
problems are solyed so that very small 
groups and even individuals can readily take 
on-the-job training or training in public and 
private vocational institutions, the neces- 
sary depth and breadth in retraining cannot 
be provided, The attitude survey reported in 
the September 1962 issue of the New England 
Business Review indicates that a broad spec- 
trum of retraining courses will be neces- 
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sary to tap the latent interest in retraining 
among the unemployed. 

Preliminary programs including the 
fundamentals of verbal and arithmetic 
skills, and special courses designed for semi- 
skilled service occupations (waitress skills, 
etc.) may have to be instituted for many 
long-term unemployed. Developing such a 
program will take time, concern, and 
imagination at every level of government. 

The significant advantage of the Massa- 
chusetts program over the Federal programs 
is that it offers each individual several re- 
training alternatives. If the Federal pro- 
grams could adapt the techniques devised for 
vocational education under the GI bill of 
rights, this needed individual career coun- 
seling might be achieved, 

Inertia: Relatively few areas in the United 
States are really wrestling with this difficult 
problem. The proposals approved for the 
two Federal programs have been concen- 
trated in a few States: 42 percent of the re- 
trainees are in 6 States which have only 23 
percent of the population, Proposals cover- 
ing only 3,000 retrainees were submitted to 
Officials of the manpower development pro- 
gram in a recent month by all 50 States. 

Training will probably be most fully de- 
veloped in healthier areas of low unemploy- 
ment. This will be true for two reasons. 
First, there are likely to be more job openings 
to be filled with a retrained person. Second, 
those regions tend to have better developed 
vocational education facilities upon which to 
build a retraining program. In addition, 
such areas tend to have larger State adminis- 
trative units and better research facilities 
to help develop programs. This trend is evi- 
dent in New England: Connecticut has more 
than half of all approved New England re- 
trainees under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act and Area Redevelopment 
Act. Nationally, nearly half of all authorized 
Federal retrainees to date are in areas with 
less than 6 percent unemployment even 
though the depressed area retraining pro- 
gram was initiated almost a year before the 
manpower development program. Retrain- 
ing efforts in depressed areas will be handi- 
capped unless relocation for those unable to 
find local jobs is encouraged. In these places, 
many retraining courses cannot be justified 
unless job openings outside the area are 
considered. 


NEEDED; A BROADER APPROACH 


Re cannot be expanded enough to 
provide employment for everyone. This pro- 
gram cannot be the Government's only weap- 
on in its war on unemployment. The pro- 
posed Federal income tax cut is an example 
of a more comprehensive approach. Efforts 
to increase aggregate demand should provide 
opportunities for many unemployed without 
retraining. In a faster growing economy, 
management would have to be less selective 
in its hiring practices. 

Nevertheless, retraining can provide an in- 
expensive method for helping a significant 
number of the unemployed help themselves. 
It is a partial answer to a perplexing problem 
which has no easy solution. 


U.S.-FINANCED MOTELS 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HAR- 
vey] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Banking and Currency 
Committee on which I serve just re- 
cently passed out of committee H.R. 
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4996 which increases authorizations to 
the area redevelopment administration 
in the amount of $455 million. I do not 
approve of the manner in which this 
program is being administered, at least 
not in the State of Michigan. The Ac- 
tivity Summary Report, dated Monday, 
March 25, 1963, covering operations in 
fiscal 1963 to that date, published by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, indicates 
that seven so-called industrial loans 
have been made in Michigan in the total 
amount of $4.4 million. I point out, how- 
ever, that a reading of the report indi- 
cates that 86 percent of this money, or 
$3.8 million went to finance new motels. 
I do not believe this was the intent of 
Congress. To supplement these remarks, 
I call to the attention of all Members the 
story appearing in the Sunday, May 5, 
1963, issue of the Detroit Free Press, by 
Frank Beckman, entitled “Motel Man 
Rips Competition From U.S. Aided Inns,” 
set forth below: 

Moret Man Ries COMPETITION From U.S. 

AIDED INNS 


(By Frank Beckman) 


A Detroit motel operator has protested to 
Congress that Area Redevelopment Act loans 
are being issued for construction of hotels 
and motels which compete with establish- 
ments built without Federal aid. 

Peter Solomon said this has the effect 
of using tax money paid by hostelry owners 
to subsidize “unfair competition.” 

He said owners who have their own capital 
invested in their businesses should not be 
confronted by competition made possible by 
Area Redevelopment Act loans. 

Solomon’s protest was made to Michigan 
Senators PHILIP A. Hart and PATRICK V. Mc- 
Namara and to Senator PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Democrat of Illinois, and Senator MILWARD 
Smmrson, Republican of Wyoming. 

Douctas is chairman of the manpower 
stabilization subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, which is 
considering expansion of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act program, SIMPsoN is a subcom- 
mittee member. 

Solomon, operator and part owner of the 
Diplomat Motel, 5801 Woodward, and the 
Goldenaire Motel, 18650 Woodward, asked to 
appear before the committee to state his 
protest. 

According to Solomon, the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act program makes it possible for 
persons to go into the hotel and motel 
business at no risk of their own capital. 

“Tt is not right that the Government should 
be supplying money while other hotel and 
motel owners arranged their own financing 
and now have to put up with new compe- 
tition,” he said. 

Area Redevelopment Act loans have been 

approved for the Pontchartrain Hotel, West 
Jefferson and Washington Boulevard; the 
London Inn Motel, Woodward and Stimson; 
and a proposed motel on West Grand Boule- 
vard across from the General Motors Build- 
ing. 
. Redevelopment Act loans also have 
been approved for numerous other private, 
commercial and industrial projects in the 
Detroit area. 

Under the area redevelopment law, en- 
acted 2 years ago, investors can qualify for 
Federal loans of as much as 65 percent of 
project cost. 

To do so, 10 percent of the needed capital 
must be obtained from a local citizens’ 
corporation. The remainder would come 
from other lending sources or the developers’ 
capital. 

The local citizens’ corporation is the De- 
troit Metropolitan Industrial Development 
Corp., known as Demico, which was estab- 
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lished so Detroit could qualify for Area Re- 
development Act benefits. 

Last Wednesday, Mayor Cavanagh appeared 
before the Douglas subcommittee to urge 
expansion of the Area Redevelopment Act 


rogram. 

Since the program was established, loans 
of about $2.5 million in Detroit have stimu- 
lated $13 million in new projects, he said. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago there was inserted in one of the 
daily newspapers here in Washington 
a public announcement by a long-estab- 
lished and respected labor union in the 
State of Texas. 

The public announcement was carried 
in the press as an advertisement, and in 
a sense it was one, for it called attention 
to the peculiar jungle of legalisms and 
contradictory policies that are set aside 
in our country to regulate that area gen- 
erally referred to as labor problems. 

There was something plaintive about 
this notice or advertisement. It should 
be listened to by this Congress, 

Does it not strike one as strange that, 
with all the machinery of government we 
have in this land, with all the agencies 
and bureaus and proliferation of person- 
nel with hands on the pulse of the citi- 
zenry, here is a Texas local union that 
feels compelled to buy commercial space 
in a Washington newspaper in order to 
get the ear of this Government? 

This local union, Local 4-367 of the 
Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers, 
which has a membership scattered over 
the face of our State, was endeavoring 
to recite a grievance 2,200 of its refinery 
worker members have against a foreign 
corporation doing business in our coun- 
try, the Royal Dutch/Shell combine, sec- 
ond largest oil company in the world. 

I have made it my business to learn 
something about this situation. I feel 
that it underscores some of the inade- 
quacies and confusions that pass for la- 
bor law and labor policies in this 
country. 

I know little about the Shell Oil Co. 
I do know that it has had a paid lobbyist 
who has dutifully filed a report after 
interceding with the Congress on some 
matters. I know very little of what this 
foreign combine has petitionec the Con- 
gress to consider, and I do not know what 
consideration was given. But I do know 
something about the plight of 2,200 of our 
citizens who are in their eighth month of 
a strike against this company. I know 
something of this because I went to 
Texas and found out for myself. 

What I learned is an old story in my 
State. I say in my State, for the situa- 
tion for labor unions there is considera- 
bly different from that of other indus- 
trial States. 

Labor unions in Texas have had 
many odds weighed against them. They 
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must organize and operate in a legal and 
governmental climate that militates 
against their every move. In the rash 
of antilabor passions after the last 
war, Texas, which had only begun its 
rapid urbanization, led the Nation in 
the passage of legislation calculated to 
make the growth and effectiveness of 
unions as difficult as possible. These 
laws have had their effect. Today less 
than 19 percent of Texas nonfarm 
workers are engaged in collective bar- 
gaining with their employees. And 
today is almost 30 years after a previous 
Congress established the certification of 
collective bargaining as the public 
policy and the law of the land. 

But 30 years ago the members of the 
local union I discuss today did succeed 
in laying hold to their right to bargain 
with the foreign interests for whom they 
worked. Today, they are utterly frus- 
trated in that effort, and I see no law or 
policy of this Government moving to re- 
store sense to the situation. 

It is a mystery to me how a group of 
workers can succeed in attracting gov- 
ernmental concern. By what formula 
should they proceed? 

If they harbor crooks or racketeers in 
their midst, there is an agency that 
registers its concern. 

If they shut down the world’s largest 
harbor, they attract attention. 

If they play second fiddle in a sym- 
phony, they get the personalized atten- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor. 

If they put out important newspapers, 
the Government moves so quickly as to 
be precipitous. 

If they sell peanuts at a ball park they 
get every facility of Government opened 
quickly to effect a settlement. 

But suppose they are merely 2,200 
highly skilled oil refinery workers who 
have this bear of automation breathing 
down their necks? What do they do? 

For 8% months they have struck say- 
ing they want this corporation to sit 
down and bargain in good faith. Who 
is listening? 

The NLRB? Yes, it is listening, but 
what has been forthcoming? Charges 
have been filed and one would think 
there might be some urgency to dispose 
of those charges, except that under our 
laws the problems of 2,200 workers with- 
out income get no priority. 

I have seen more efforts at unioniza- 
tion die in Texas while the formal 
charges and complaints involved were 
hanging upon the NLRB drying rack 
awaiting that justice that so often is 
delayed to the point of denial. 

A labor dispute is a volatile situation 
for both management and labor. But 
no attention is being given to perfecting 
means for their early resolution. Such 
a dispute is not like other civil matters 
in which a citizen can get damages along 
with redress when he eventually has his 
day in court. There is nothing to be 
done to rectify a lost bargaining position 
or a destroyed organization when com- 
plaints are not handled in a timely man- 
ner. Things cannot be put back like 
they were, and hence delay becomes a 
parian of one side at the bargaining 
table. 
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This is what is happening to these oil 
workers in Texas. If they sound plain- 
tive, it is because they should be con- 
fused, and they must be uncertain when 
their own job security is the issue in this 
strike. They are confronted by a con- 
fusion and an uncertainty in the Gov- 
ernment’s own policies that affect their 
situation. 

Months ago I wrote the then Secre- 
tary of Labor, Arthur Goldberg, to in- 
quire what was the Government's policy 
about purchasing from plants involved 
in labor dispute. I pointed out that Fed- 
eral law prohibits a State employment 
commission from referring a job appli- 
cant to a plant involved in a labor dis- 
pute, but it does not keep a Government 
purchasing agent from going behind a 
picket line to contract for such supplies 
as it wishes. Secretary Goldberg told me 
he had appointed a task force to study 
this matter and to recommend a policy. 

After Secretary Wirtz assumed the 
duties of that Department, I inquired of 
him as to the work of this task force. He 
assured me the matter was being pur- 
sued but no report has been forthcom- 
ing. This has been a year. Before too 
long, the Shell employees will have been 
out a year. How much longer will they 
have to wait to learn if the Government 
has a fixed policy to guide the Secretary 
of the Navy in the purchase of petroleum 
products from this or any other struck 
plants where unresolved charges of law 
violations are pending while workers go 
without pay. 

We are considering here only one strike 
that involves perhaps 10,000 workers and 
their families. This is of no small con- 
sequence. I know few things that should 
be more demanding on the time of the 
administration, its Department of Labor, 
and this Congress. This contest between 
American workers and this foreign cor- 
poration turns on the question of job 
security. 

No one here can blame this corpora- 
tion for wanting to improve its competi- 
tive position, if that is its purpose in this 
strike; no one can blame these workers 
for resisting what amounts to a sudden- 
death blow to many of their futures. The 
corporation, which must under law guar- 
antee lifetime security to its employees 
in some of the lands where it operates, 
is telling some 400 of these Texas work- 
ers that “after 10 or more years of your 
labor, we have no place for you, we owe 
you nothing further.” 

This is a grim situation, surely as grim 
as that of the peanut vendors at the 
Washington ball park, where the Sec- 
retary of Labor offered his good offices 
with such dispatch. This Department 
of Labor and the administration have 
many resources and contain many 
thoughtful persons. This corporation 
and these employees are locked in a 
struggle that may well extend into areas 
where the customary rituals of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service 
are of little help in affecting a settle- 
ment. 

The New York Times last month 
printed a thoughtful article on the tran- 
sitions and changes that are developing 
in the processes of labor negotiations. 
Secretary Willard Wirtz was quoted as 
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saying that creative bargaining was 
replacing the more primitive kind of la- 
bor-management relations. One of the 
elements of this emerging process was 
suggested as the new role of Government, 
“with the Labor Department working 
with the negotiators to provide studies of 
complicated problems and retraining 
programs to help workers faced with dis- 
placement to obtain new jobs.” 

I am glad the Times finds this trend, 
but we have not seen it in Texas. We 
have not seen it in any of the responses 
from this Department on the Shell dis- 
pute. If there are thoughts or resources 
available in this emerging role from the 
Department, or in the newly created 
Office of Manpower, Automation and 
Training, why have they not been offered 
to this company and its employees? 
Whatever talents they may have beyond 
that of simply measuring the damage 
and displacements of this thing we call 
automation could never be better applied 
than right now in Texas where for over 
8 months this impasse has existed on 
this very issue. 

If the Government has no role in this 
dispute or nothing to offer to these ad- 
versaries, then you can be confident that 
it really has nothing to meet these same 
challenges when they wrack the economy 
of your own State. If this be so, we can 
ask if we have really done anything 
meaningful to prepare for the impact of 
those technological changes that have al- 
ready transformed the oil refining in- 
dustry. 

I raise these matters as a question. If 
it is not answered in the instant case 
you can be sure you will be on this floor 
at some future point raising the same 
questions. At such time you, too, will 
be wondering about any indifference to 
these growing problems. Should your 
situation be similar to the one I describe, 
you might even wish to inquire of the 
Secretary of State if his good offices 
could be utilized to assist American 
citizens who try to exercise their right 
to bargain with the foreign and artificial 
corporate persons doing business in our 
country, such as Royal Dutch/Shell. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PROPOSED 
SERVICE CONTRACTS ACT OF 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O’Hara] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
which would provide labor standards 
protection for the employees of contrac- 
tors and subcontractors furnishing serv- 
ices or maintenance work to the Federal 
agencies. The service contract is the 
only major category of Federal contracts 
to which labor standards are not gen- 
erally applicable. 

While no precise estimate of the num- 
ber or dollar volume of service contracts 
entered into by the Federal agencies is 
available, they account for a substantial 
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part of Federal contracting activity. 
They cover a large variety of common 
needs, including such services as cus- 
todial or maintenance, elevator, refuse 
collection, exterminating, cooking, wait- 
er or dishwashing, laundry, clerical, in- 
stallation and repair of mechanical and 
electrical equipment, transporting and 
printing. 

Many of the employees engaged in 
performing these services are poorly 
paid. Their wages generally do not 
compare favorably with the rates paid in 
other industries. A recent occupational 
earnings study of the contract cleaning 
services industry, conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, shows that the 
average earnings for men and women 
engaged in these services are as low as 
$1.07 and $1.13 an hour in some metro- 
politan areas. Consequently, the need 
for minimum wage standards protection 
for this group is particularly acute. 

This need is especially apparent when 
the earnings of persons employed on 
service contracts are compared with the 
wages and benefits which had been paid 
Federal employees who formerly per- 
formed the same services. There has 
been vehement criticism not only of 
decreased wage rates but also of the re- 
duction in fringe benefits which have 
become of major importance in the 
earnings structure. 

The basic objective of my bill is to 
place the employees of service contrac- 
tors in the same position with respect to 
wages as they would be if they were 
employees of the Government. Sub- 
stantively, it provides that certain stip- 
ulations regarding wages and working 
conditions shall be included in both ne- 
gotiated and advertised contracts in ex- 
cess of $2,000 providing for the furnish- 
ing of services or maintenance work to a 
Federal agency. The requirements are 
not applicable, however, to certain types 
of contracts, including contracts subject 
to either the Davis-Bacon Act or the 
Walsh-Healey Act, contracts of certain 
common carriers, communications com- 
panies, and public utilities, and employ- 
ment contracts of Federal employees. 

The requirements are applicable only 
to employees in positions of the type 
covered by the Wage Board procedure; 
that is, those in trades or crafts or in 
manual labor occupations, including 
supervisory positions in which trade, 
craft, or laboring experience is the par- 
amount requirement. They also apply 
only to services performed within the 
United States. 

The stipulations to be incorporated in 
the contracts require that persons en- 
gaged to furnish services or maintenance 
work be paid no less than the contract- 
ing agency pays its own employees under 
the Wage Board procedures applicable 
to blue collar workers.. In addition, the 
contractor must provide his employees 
with fringe benefits equivalent to those 
received by Government employees or 
pay them the cash equivalent of these 
fringe benefits. This assures that em- 
ployees furnishing services by contract 
with the United States shall be in the 
same position as they would be if they 
were directly hired by the United States 
to perform these services. 
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Additional stipulations require that 
services or maintenance work shall not 
be performed under unsafe or unsanitary 
working conditions where those working 
conditions are under the control of the 
contractor. The contractor is also re- 
quired to notify the employees of the 
benefits due them under the act, either 
by written notices or by posting in the 
place where the work is to be performed. 

For the purpose of administration and 
enforcement, the stipulations authorize 
the withholding from the contractor of 
accrued payments necessary to pay cov- 
ered workers the differences between the 
wages and value of benefits required by 
the contract and those actually paid. 
The contracting officer’s decision to with- 
hold payments may be appealed to the 
head of the agency whose decision is con- 
clusive upon all Federal agencies and, 
if supported by substantial evidence, con- 
clusive in any court in the United States. 
In the event of violation, the contract 
may be terminated and the contractor 
held liable for any resulting cost to the 
Government. 


The bill authorizes and directs the 
Comptroller General to pay directly to 
the persons underpaid the wages and 
value of benefits which the contracting 
agencies have found to be due under the 
act. If the withheld sums are not suffi- 
cient to make the employees whole, the 
United States may bring an action 
against the contractor or any sureties to 
recover the remaining amount of under- 
payments. The bill also provides a pro- 
cedure for blacklisting for a period of 
3 years those contractors who violate the 
act. 

The Secretary of Labor is given au- 
thority to assure coordination of the 
administration of the provisions of the 
act and to make reasonable limitations 
and exceptions. 

The Secretary is also authorized to 
make exceptions with respect to specific 
contracts and to modify existing con- 
tracts when such action is in the public 
interest. In addition, the Secretary 
may provide reasonable limitations and 
make regulations allowing variations and 
exemptions to the act. 


NORTHROP CORP. RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE FIELD OF 
LAMINAR FLOW CONTROL 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CHARLES H. WIL- 
son] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

Sade Was no objection. 

CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
S I believe it would be of interest 
to my hed colleagues to pro- 
vide them with some information on the 
latest research and development being 
conducted by the Northrop Corp., of 
Hawthorne, Calif. 

Among many other projects now un- 
der study and test by the Norair Division 
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of Northrop Corp. is the development 
of the U.S. Air Force X-21A aircraft. 

This revolutionary research plane may 
well be the greatest advance in aerody- 
namic flight since the jet engine. 
Strictly a military project now, the ex- 
periment has enormous commercial pos- 
sibilities particularly on transconti- 
nental and intercontinental flights, and 
in the supersonic-transport field. 

Two demonstration aircraft, former 
Air Force Douglas WB-66’s have been 
extensively modified and designated as 
experimental X-21A aircraft. 

They are designed to test the feasibil- 
ity of a suction system to maintain lami- 
nar air flow over the wings. This is the 
first large scale attempt to reduce fric- 
tion drag by this method. 

I do not wish to confuse my colleagues, 
Mr. Speaker, with complicated and ab- 
stract engineering terms. As simply as 
possible this concept, laminar flow con- 
trol—LFC—seeks to eliminate friction 
drag resulting from turbulent airflow 
over aircraft surfaces. This friction 
drag has robbed airplanes of speed and 
range since the dawn of aviation. On 
modern jetliners it accounts for about 
half the total drag experienced in flight. 

To reduce this drag, X-21A wings will 
“inhale” surface air through tiny slots 
and expel the air to the rear. This pre- 
vents the buildup of turbulence and al- 
lows a smooth, friction free flow of air 
adjacent to the wings. A pumping sys- 
tem mounted inside the wings is used 
to suck air through the slots. 

X-21A flight tests are expected to 
prove that up to 80 percent of airplane 
friction drag can be eliminated with a 
corresponding increase in range, endur- 
ance or payload of more than 50 percent. 

Northrop’s laminar flow control pro- 
gram is being conducted under contract 
with the U.S. Air Force Systems Com- 
mand. This program includes research 
in supersonic laminar flow control tech- 
niques as well as subsonic applications 
to shapes other than wings. 

Interestingly enough, Northrop began 
its pioneer work in this area as far back 
as 1949 when Dr. Werner Pfenninger, a 
Swiss scientist known internationally for 
his studies in this field, joined the com- 
pany staff. Today, Northrop is the only 
company in this country conducting re- 
search into laminar flow control. 

Mr. Speaker, the end product of all 
this experimental and scientific develop- 
ment will be a vastly improved military 
capacity for our Air Force. Laminar 
flow control transport planes will be 
able to fly much longer distances over- 
seas without refueling. More troops 
and supplies could be carried than the 
conventional aircraft in use today can 
handle. Dependence on oversea bases 
would be decreased. 

Laminar flow control aircraft could 
cruise outside the limits and interceptor 
range of a potential aggressor, ready to 
launch a missile counterstrike the in- 
stant the United States or its allies were 
attacked. Equipped with submarine de- 
tection equipment and air-to-sub sur- 
face missiles, long range laminar flow 
control aircraft could increase aircraft 
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participation in antisubmarine defense 
at low cost to the taxpayer. 

I would like to commend both the U.S. 
Air Force and the Northrop Corp. for 
their work in the field of laminar flow 
control. Our citizens can be assured 
that the brilliant scientists of Northrop, 
and the dedicated career officers of the 
U.S. Air Force are maintaining a close 
and continuing interest in the field of 
research and development. Our Na- 
tion’s security and safety is clearly in 
good hands. Mr. Speaker, a resounding 
“well done” is due to all those persons 
participating in this program. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Subcommittee No. 5 
of the Committee on the Judiciary be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
on Wednesday, May 8, and Thursday, 
May 9, 1963. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Watson (at the request of Mr. 
Dorn), for May 6, 1963, on account of 
illness of staff member. 

Mr. Conte, until May 13, on account of 
official business (travel with Treasury 
and Post Office Committee). 

Mr. Gary (at the request of Mr. SMITH 
of Virginia) , for the week of May 6, 1963, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Fro (at the request of Mr. 
AreEnps), for the balance of this week on 
account of death in the family. 

Mr. Cootey (at the request of Mr. 
Rivers of South Carolina), for May 6, 
1963, on account of official business. 

Mr. Fountain (at the request of Mr. 
HENDERSON), ON account of illness in the 
family. 

Mr, Steep (at the request of Mr. En- 
MONDSON), from today, May 6, through 
Monday, May 13, on account of official 
business (Treasury and Post Office sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee). 

Mr. Forrester (at the request of Mr. 
WELTNER), for today, May 6, through 
Saturday, May 11, on account of illness. 

Mr. Denr (at the request of Mr. 
LinoNATT), for Monday, May 6, 1963, on 
account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Epmonpson, for 30 minutes, on 
Wednesday next, May 8, 1963. 

Mr. Ryan of New York, for 5 minutes, 
today, to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Focarry (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 15 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 15 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Reuss, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend re- 
marks, was granted to: 

Mr. Bennett of Florida, in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. Lonc of Louisiana. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. SHELLEY. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT) and to include an address 
by the President of the United States, 
notwithstanding the fact it exceeds the 
limit and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $240. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin of Nebraska) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. McLOsKEyY. 

Mr. MACGREGOR. 

Mr. SHORT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Reuss) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 


Mrs. KELLY. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas in three instances. 
Mr. ST. ONGE. 

Mr. PucinsxkI in two instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 762. An act to provide for increased 
wheat acreage allotments in the Tulelake 
area of California; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R.199. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans having the serv- 
ice-connected disability of deafness of both 
ears; 

H.R.211. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates of 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
payable to children and parents of deceased 
veterans; and 

H.R. 214. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans suffering the loss 
or loss of use of both vocal cords with re- 
sulting complete aphonia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 59 minutes, p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


766. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of the excessive cost of 
leasing compared with buying certain elec- 
tronic data processing equipment by the 
Department of the Air Force; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

767. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 857, 25 U.S.C. 
406, 407), with respect to the sale of Indian 
timber”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

768. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill for the relief 
of Maj. Warren G. Ward, Capt. Paul H. Beck, 
and ist Lt. Russell K. Hansen, U.S. Air 
Force“; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

769. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office, U.S. Courts, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
amend section 753(b) of title 28, United 
States Code, to provide for the recording of 
proceedings in the U.S. district courts by 
means of electronic sound recording as well 
as by shorthand or mechanical means”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

770. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions which this Service 
has approved according the beneficiaries of 
such petitions first preference classification, 
pursuant to the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 5497. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 274). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee of Conference. 
H.R. 5517. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes; (Rept. No. 
275). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 4996. A bill to amend cer- 
tain provisions of the Area Redevelopment 
Act; with amendment (Rept. No. 276). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 6009. A bill to provide, for 
the periods ending June 3, 1963, and August 
31, 1963, temporary increases in the public 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 277). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 


H.R. 6041. A bill to amend the prevailing 
wage section of the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
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amended; and related sections of the Federal 
Airport Act, as amended; and the National 
Housing Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BROCE: 

H.R. 6042. A bill to repeal certain manu- 
facturers' excise taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY (by request) : 

H.R. 6043. A bill to authorize reimburse- 
ment to owners and tenants of certain lands 
or interests therein acquired by the United 
States for certain moving expenses and losses 
and damages, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 6044. A bill to amend section 104 (b) (5) 
of title 23, United States Code, to provide 
for the submission of certain cost estimates 
for the completion of the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 6045. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion and equipping of buildings required in 
connection with the operations of the Bureau 
of the Mint; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 6046. A bill to make certain changes 
in the functions of the Beach Erosion Board 
and the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 6047. A bill to establish a procedure 
for the prompt settlement, in a democratic 
manner, of the political status of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6048. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code relating to practice of 
law and participation in enterprise by jus- 
tices or judges; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: 

H.R. 6049. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I and their 
widows and dependents; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 6050. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of that portion of U.S, Highway No. 6 
between Hartford, Conn., and Providence, 
R.I., as a part of the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 6051. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of that portion of U.S, Highway No. 6 
between Hartford, Conn., and Providence, 
R. I., as a part of the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 6052. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of that portion of U.S. Highway No. 6 
between Hartford, Conn., and Providence, 
R.I., as a part of the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6053. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of that portion of U.S. Highway No. 6 
between Hartford, Conn., and Providence, 
R.I., as a part of the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 6054. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of that portion of U.S, Highway No. 6 
between Hartford, Conn., and Providence, 
R.I., as a part of the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GRABOWSEI: 

H.R. 6055. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of that portion of U.S. Highway No. 6 
between Hartford, Conn., and Providence, 
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R.I., as a part of the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 6056. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of that portion of U.S. Highway No. 6 
between Hartford, Conn., and Providence, 
R.I., as a part of the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

ELR. 6057. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide that members of the 
Armed Forces shall be retired in the highest 
grade satisfactorily held in any Armed Force, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H.R. 6058. A bill to amend the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide 
for more effective evaluation of the fiscal 
requirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules, 

H.R. 6059. A bill to exempt from compul- 
sory coverage under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance p self- 
employed individuals who hold certain reli- 
gious beliefs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 6060. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by employers engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6061. A bill to extend and improve the 
provisions of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 6062. A bill to amend Public Law 87- 
276, so as to extend its provisions for three 
additional years, to expand the program un- 
der that act to provide for the training of 
teachers of all exceptional children, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 6063. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 to 
remove the 5 percent limitation on expendi- 
tures for youth training programs; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 6064. A bill to amend section 102 of 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 to provide for a study by the 
Secretary of Labor of the military manpower 
needs of the Nation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 6065. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, with respect to the hours 
of operation of certain broadcasting stations; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 6066. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1920 with respect to the rates of duty on 
brooms made of broomcorn; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6067. A bill to equalize the pay of 
retired members of the uniformed services; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 6068. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 

ice Retirement Act to provide annuities for 


By Mr, O'NEILL: 
HR. 6069. A bill to amend the act of June 
12, 1960, for the correction of inequities in 


HR. 6070. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer to 
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against him or his property under local law 
without regard to whether they tend to in- 
crease the value of such property; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6071. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to prevent the use of stop- 
watches or other measuring devices to meas- 
ure the work of an individual employee in 
the postal service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6072. A bill to amend section 17 of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act and to 
amend section 5 of the Home Owners Loan 
Act of 1933; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 6073. A bill to amend section 103(d) 
of title 23 of the United States Code, to au- 
thorize the designation of an additional 2,000 
miles of interstate highways in redevelop- 
ment areas; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6074, A bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 to provide Fed- 
eral assistance for projects for the acquisition 
of equipment to be used for shared-time sec- 


and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6075. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to give its 
protection to employees of certain large 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and launderies, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 6076. A bill to establish a procedure 
for the prompt settlement, in a democratic 
manner, of the political status of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 6077. A bill to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of individuals irrespective of 
race, creed, color, or national origin, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 6078. A bill to repeal the excise tax on 
amounts paid for communication service or 
facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

ELR. 6079. A bill to amend section 603 of 
title 38, United States Code, with respect to 
the determination of annual income for the 
year in which initial entitlement of pension 
occurs; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 6080. A bill to provide penalties for 
certain offenses committed in connection 
with highway construction; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, CASEY: 

H.R. 6081. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code to require that postage stamps in the 
Canal Zone shall bear no legend other than 
the words “Canal Zone,” and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 6082. A bill to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
and to modify the personnel security proce- 
dures for contractor employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

HLR. 6083. A bill to establish a procedure 
for the prompt settlement, in a democratic 
manner, of the political status of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6084. A bill to authorize the Attorney 

General to maintain records of fraudulent 
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and other unethical business practices; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 6085. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the District of Columbia to enter 
into a compact on the taxation of motor 
fuels consumed by interstate buses and to 
enter into an agreement concerning bus 
taxation proration and reciprocity; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 6086. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution entitled “Joint resolution to establish 
the St. Augustine Quadricentennia] Com- 
mission, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 14, 1962 (76 Stat. 386), to provide 
that eight members of such Commission 
shall be appointed by the President and to 
authorize appropriations for carrying out the 
provisions of such joint resolution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 6087. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 
HR. 6088. A bill to provide wage standards 


tenance work to Federal agencies, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 6089. A bill to extend for 4 years the 
Commission on Civil Rights as an agency 
in the executive branch of the Government, 
to broaden the scope of the duties of the 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6090. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.J. Res. 397. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
eligibility to the Office of President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. J. Res. 398, Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.J. Res. 399. Joint resolution to direct the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investi- 
gate the rate structure applicable to the 
shipment by railroad of grain in carload lots 
from the upper Midwest region of the 
United States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 147. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming deep interest of the United States 
in preserving the peace, stability and free- 
dom of the independent nations and peoples 
in the Middle East; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.Con Res. 148. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming deep interest of the United States 
in preserving the peace, stability and free- 
dom of the independent nations and peoples 
in the Middle East; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Res. 333. Resolution concerning collec- 
tive defense agreements with Israel; to be 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. SENNER: Memorial of the 
Arizona House of Representatives 
the establishment of a national cemetery in 
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Arizona; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to Morro Bay Rock; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawali, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the appropriation of 
sufficient funds to the U.S, Public Health 
Service to enable the Federal Government 
to match available local funds to the maxi- 
mum extent possible under the provisions 
of the Hill-Burton Act; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the additional appro- 
priation necessary to complete the Federal 
accelerated public works program for the 
restoration of the City of Refuge National 
Historical Park on the Island of Hawaii; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawali, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relating to the establishment of military 
bases and units on the neighbor islands; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Iowa, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to ratifying a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America relating to qualifications of electors; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to grant Federal aid or assistance to 
urban and metropolitan mass transporta- 
tion facilities; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to being in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Urban Affairs 
in the President’s Cabinet; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to propose an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States permitting the 
recital of voluntary prayers in public schools; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to increase allow- 
able earnings of persons receiving social se- 
curity benefits from $1,200 to $2,000; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
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President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation providing for pub- 
lic assistance for mental and tubercular pa- 
tients in public institutions; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to ratification of a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to the qualifications of electors; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting favorable action 
upon pending legislation exempting certain 
carriers from minimum rate regulation in the 
transportation of bulk commodities, agricul- 
tural and fishery products and passengers; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 6091. A bill for the relief of Chief 
M. Sgt. Samuel W. Smith, US. Air Force; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 6092. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
Haytko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6093. A bill for the relief of Lee Chung 
Woo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6094. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 

Amato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 6095. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Conti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 6096. A bil! for the relief of Royce C. 
Plume, a member of the Arapahoe Tribe of 
Indians; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 6097. A bill for the relief of Dr. Pedro 
B. Montemayor, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 6098. A bill for the relief of Lino 

‘Tuomaz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6099. A bill for the relief of Shirley 

Shapiro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H.R. 6100. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 

Laing; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 6101. A bill for the relief of Arminda 

P. Viseu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 6102. A bill for the relief of CWO 
Christian J. Klett; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. R. 6103. A bill for the relief of Helene 
Auguste Marie Niesel; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 6104. A bill for the relief of Markos J. 
Janavaras; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 6105. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marija Justinich and her minor daughter, 
Bozica Justinich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 6106. A bill for the relief of James S. 

Hall; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


106. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition of Elmer 
L. Sharp of Forest Grove, and others, urging 
the preservation of the Monroe Doctrine; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

107. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Hume 
Logan and other citizens of Louisville, Ky., 
relative to the preservation of the Monroe 
Doctrine; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

108. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mau- 
rine Koltugin and others, San Francisco, 
Calif., relative to preservation of the Monroe 
Doctrine; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

109. Also, petition of Allen J. Packer and 
others, Redwood City, Calif., relative to pres- 
ervation of the Monroe Doctrine; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

110. Also, petition of W. R. Amidon, presi- 
dent, New England Standardbred Breeders 
Association, Inc., Salem Depot, N.H., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to requesting that the Congress- 
men of the six New England States be urged 
to seek the repeal of the proposal ruling of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
banning the broadcasting and televising of 
horseracing; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

111. Also, petition of John J. Shaughnessy, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., calling attention to his “open 
letter to President Kennedy“ which was pub- 
lished in the April 10, 1963 daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on pages A2193-A2194, relating 
to his allegations that the President is apa- 
thetic and indifferent; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

112. Also, petition of William Newel, post 
commander, Marathon Memorial Post No. 
154, Marathon, Fla., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to request- 
ing the enactment of legislation which would 
name the veterans’ hospital to be built in 
Miami, Dade County, Fla., as the Joe H. 
Adams Memorial Hospital; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


May 3: Polish National Holiday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, just about 
15 years after our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and not quite 2 years after 
the United States of America adopted 


our first Constitution, Poland signed its 
Constitution, on May 3, 1791. 

In its Constitution, Poland incorpo- 
rated enduring precepts of public policy 
and democracy. The Polish people thus 
demonstrated their love and attachment 
to freedom and independence—just as 
we, the American people did when we 
declared our independence from a moth- 
er country who practiced tyranny, and 
signed our famous Constitution “to pro- 
mote the lasting welfare of that coun- 
try so dear to us all, and secure her free- 
dom and happiness.” 


We, therefore, can fully appreciate 
and sympathize with the great longing 
of the peoples of Poland for freedom and 
independence, to live and to worship their 
God as they choose. 

We, therefore, are honored and happy 
to join the celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the Polish January uprising 
of 1863. This marks a time in the history 
of that great country when subservience 
to a foreign rule became unbearable. 
Poland had attempted several times be- 
fore that to break the yoke of oppression 
placed upon her shoulders by Russia. In 
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1794 the Kosciuszko uprising took place; 
in 1831, the November uprising took 
place; then in 1944 the Warsaw uprising 
against German occupation took place— 
but of all these, the 1863 uprising against 
Russian tyranny was the greatest, long- 
est, and bloodiest uprising in Polish his- 
tory, spanning over 2 years. 

This was one of the most costly upris- 
ings—in terms of Polish people killed, 
captured, or deported to cruel Siberian 
mines. It brought about a ruthless and 
continuing attempt by the Russians to 
completely remove all traces of the hated 
Polish national spirit; by confiscation 
of private property; by destroying the 
Polish economy; by arresting and de- 
porting many of its most influential citi- 
zens; and even by banning the Polish 
language from offices and schools. 

We know this type of tyranny over a 
nation cannot possibly be successful as 
long as its citizens can recall days of 
freedom, days of independence of heart 
and spirit, days of honor, and days of 
happiness. In joining with Polish people 
everywhere in celebration of her national 
holiday, we are thus helping her remem- 
ber a glorious past—and helping her 
cherish the hope that one day there will 
be a ceasing of tyranny, and Poland will 
rise again as a free and independent na- 
tion. 

When Poland adopted its Constitution 
on May 3, 1791—this was during a time 
in history when representative self- 
government, justice for all, freedom to 
worship, and freedom to live without fear 
was unheard of in European countries— 
who were still in the grip of autocratic 
rulers. Many of those countries are still 
in the grip of a ruthless and autocratic 
ruler—and we join with the Polish, and 
with other nations, in believing that ulti- 
mately justice will prevail and the pitiless 
grip of a godless communism will be loos- 
ened and completely removed. 

A famous Chief Justice of our Supreme 
Court, John Jay, once spoke words which 
I feel should offer comfort and hope, and 
give courage to the Polish people: 

God is great, and therefore He will be 
sought; He is good, and therefore He will be 
found. 

If in the day of sorrow we own God's pres- 
ence in the cloud, we shall find Him also in 
the pillar of fire, brightening and cheering 
our way as the night comes on. 

In all his dispensations God is at work for 
our good. In prosperity, He tries our grati- 
tude; in mediocrity, our contentment; in 
misfortune, our submission; in darkness, our 
faith; under temptation, our steadfastness; 


and at all times, our obedience and trust in 
Him. 

God governs the world, and we have only 
to do our duty wisely, and leave the issue to 
Him. 


Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years the U.S. Congress has annu- 
ally demonstrated the feeling of faithful 
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friendship on the part of the American 
people toward the Polish nation and peo- 
ple through special commemoration of 
Poland’s great Constitution of 1791. 

Beginning on May 3, and continuing 
throughout the month, Poles and citizens 
of Polish origin in America celebrate 
their Polish 3d of May Constitution holi- 
day. Wherever Americans of Polish ex- 
traction live, this event is marked with 
special exercises to pay tribute to the 
Polish nation and to remind fellow 
Americans that Poland was one of the 
first pioneers of liberalism and freedom 
in Europe. 

It was on May 3, 1791, barely 2 years 
after the adoption of our own Constitu- 
tion in 1789, that Poland, without a 
bloody revolution or even without dis- 
order, succeeded in reforming her public 
life and in eradicating her internal de- 
cline. But following the unfortunate 
path down which history has led the 
Polish people for so long, this great re- 
birth and assertion of the rights of man 
came too late to forestall the third parti- 
tion of Poland in 1795 by Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria. 

The greatness of the May 3 Consti- 
tution consisted in the fact that it 
eliminated with one stroke the most 
fundamental weaknesses of the Polish 
parliamentary and social system. The 
Poles have raised this great moment in 
their history to the forefront of their 
tradition rather than any one of their 
other glorious victories in their centu- 
ries-old struggle for freedom. 

The right of man to freedom was for- 
mulated in these words in the 3d of May 
Constitution: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty and the good order 


of society, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation. 


Meditation on the words of that Con- 
stitution reminds all Americans of Po- 
land's destiny in the history of mankind, 
and prophesies the ultimate triumph of 
justice and freedom for the Polish people 
even though their nation has since 
World War II been deprived of her inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, and territory by 
Soviet Russia. 


Exchange of Letters on the Balance of 
Payments With Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Dillon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on April 2 
I addressed a letter to Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon, making certain 
observations about special transactions 
devised by the administration in order 
to show an apparent improvement in the 
balance of payments in 1962, as well as to 
ease the immediate problem of the out- 
flow of gold. It was my conclusion that 
without the use of these new and unique 
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transactions—which in my opinion con- 
stitute a form of borrowing from the fu- 
ture—the balance of payments in 1962 
might have shown a deficit of from $3 
to $3.6 billion, instead of the $2.2 billion 
deficit actually recorded. I am not con- 
demning the use of these techniques, but 
I hope that complete information about 
them can be put on the record so that 
the Congress can judge their usefulness 
as well as what real improvement in our 
balance of payments may have taken 
place over the past several years. 

Secretary Dillon has now responded to 
my letter and affirmed that my under- 
standing of these transactions is correct. 
However, because the Secretary's letter 
sheds little light on these transactions, 
I have written to him again, asking for 
additional information. In order that 
those who are interested in this prob- 
lem have the benefit of the information 
and comments contained in the corre- 
spondence, I have asked unanimous con- 
sent that the exchange of letters between 
myself and the Secretary be included in 
the Recorp at this point: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
U.S. CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1963. 
Hon. C. Douaias DILLON, 
Secretary, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Part of the reason 
for the apparent improvement in the U.S. 
balance of payments over the past 2 years 
has been advance debt repayments by for- 
eign governments of about $700 million in 
both 1961 and 1962. To the extent that 
advance repayments improve our current 
payments position, they eliminate a source 
of balance-of-payments credits in future 
years when the debts normally would have 
been paid. In this sense, foreign debt pre- 
payments represent borrowing from the 
future. 

It is my understanding that in 1962 the 
administration began using a number of 
additional techniques based upon the same 
principle of borrowing from the future in 
order to improve the current balance-of-pay- 
ments position. Without the use of these 
new techniques, excluding debt prepayments, 
it is my impression that the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit in 1962 would have been as 
much as $3 billion, instead of the $2.2 bil- 
lion reported. If debt prepayments also are 
considered, the deficit would have been over 
$3.6 billion or about as much as the average 
in the 1958-60 period. 

Since these techniques have received little 
or no public attention, there is a widespread 
impression that our balance-of-payments 
position is steadily improving. In order that 
the Congress and the public have a clear 
idea of what progress actually is being made, 
I wish to set forth my understanding of 
these techniques and to ask for your 
comment. 

One of the new techniques being employed 
is the sale to foreign governments of non- 
marketable U.S. Government obligations de- 
nominated in foreign currencies. This tech- 
nique accounted for an improvement in the 
balance-of-payments last year of $250 mil- 
lion. In 1963, an additional $279 million of 
these obligations have been sold. When 
these obligations are finally paid off, there 
will be an equivalent debit item in our bal- 
ance-of-payments. 

Another new technique which temporarily 
improved the balance-of-payments in 1962 
by as much as $460 million, was the firm 
commitment of foreign funds for military 
purchases in the United States. This was 
achieved when the German Government, on 
January 1, 1962, deposited this amount to 
the credit of the U.S. Government. These 
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funds, which were set aside for the eventual 
purchase of military supplies and equipment, 
thus showed up as a credit in the U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments in advance of firm orders 
for the equipment and supplies. Normally 
the German payments would have appeared 
as a credit only after the equipment and 
supplies had been actually ordered or 
delivered. To the extent that this is the 
case, any improvement in the balance-of- 
payments in 1962 from this source was at 
the expense of the balance-of-payments in 
a later year. 

Finally, the balance of payments appears 
improved by about $100 million because the 
United States has paid its subscriptions to 
certain international organizations as they 
came due, not in dollars, but in non-interest- 
be: nonmarketable securities. Some- 
time in the future, the international orga- 
nizations will exchange these for dollars. In 
other words, the debit in our international 
payments represented by these subscriptions 
has been postponed from 1962 until a sub- 
sequent year. 

I will appreciate having your comments on 
these observations. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
April 11, 1963. 
The Honorable THomas B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: I am happy to reply to your 
letter of April 2. 

The data on special transactions as given 
in your letter are of course correct. As you 
may know, the March 1963 issue of the Com- 
merce Department’s Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, published in the past few days, notes 
these various factors and discusses their ef- 
fect on our balance of payments, Through 
this and other means we would hope that 
such information is receiving wide circula- 
tion, and thus helping to bring to the public 
generally a full appreciation of our balance- 
of-payments problem. 

The receipt items you mentioned in your 
letter reduced our liquid liabilities to for- 
eigners. The overall balance-of-payments 
deficit, measuring our gold losses and the 
changes in our liquid liabilities to foreigners, 
reflected this situation accordingly. The $100 
million outpayments item, representing cer- 
tain subscriptions to international organiza- 
tions in the form of non-interest-bearing 
notes, appears as a capital outflow in the 
balance of payments but will affect the def- 
icit or change our liquid liabilities only when 
and as it is converted to dollars and spent 
abroad rather than in the United States. 

There are, of course, special factors of this 
or other kinds almost every year. Very often, 
as you know, the comments that accompany 
publication of the balance-of-payments 
schedule call special attention to these items 
affecting individual categories or the pay- 
ments schedule as a whole. You will recall 
the large amount of sales of jet aircraft and 
cotton sales in 1960 which was noted, at that 
time, as giving exports an unusual boost over 
the previous year. In 1959, a number of spe- 
cial factors were noted and included in the 
$435 million of debt prepayments which 
helped reduce the deficit that year. 

In my view, these special transactions 
should not be considered as borrowing from 
the future. There are a number of con- 
tingent items which, in some sense, relate 
to the future both on the assets and on the 
liabilities side. For example, our balance- 
of-payments deficit does not take into ac- 
count the claims we are accumulating from 
the large outflows of U.S. capital, and 
such claims on the asset side are not 
stressed. Insofar as military offset arrange- 
ments are concerned, including advanced 
military payments, they do reduce the liquid 
liabilities of the United States since the 
funds are earmarked mainly against firm 
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orders and are solely for military purchases 
in the United States. They represent, of 
course, the result of our efforts to offset our 
military expenditures abroad by specific ar- 
rangements for increased sales to those 
countries of U.S, military equipment. 

But, in my view, the important and sig- 
nificant question deserving particular at- 
tention involves the amount of our pay- 
ments balance that must be financed in one 
way or another over a given period. This 
question of financing seems to me to focus 
attention on the present problem and to 
center concern properly on the need to effect 
those correctives which alone can provide 
real and lasting improvement. 

As you are aware, we are pressing forward 
on all fronts to gain those correctives; we 
shall, indeed we must, gain them, But the 
process will take time and the objective of 
a balanced payments position cannot be 
predated in any precise sense. This is so 
because we rely on the operation of free 
markets. The program we follow includes 
such fundamental factors as responsible 
public and private effort to restrain wage 
and price levels, the appropriate influence of 
interest rate levels, export expansion and the 
fostering of an increasingly favorable in- 
vestment climate at home. 

While these forces continue to work to 
correct the situation, we have taken various 
measures both to curb Government spend- 
ing of dollars abroad and to meet financing 
needs. In bridging the gap before balance 
is attained in ways consistent with a free 
trade and payments system, a whole com- 
plex of arrangements has been devised to 
assure that confidence in the payments sys- 
tem and in the U.S. dollar are maintained. 
I think that our efforts along this line have 
been quite successful in preventing specu- 
lative outbursts and in avoiding any dis- 
orderly exchange markets, This was the ex- 
perience at the time of the stock market 
disturbances last spring, during the Cana- 
dian exchange crisis, and again during the 
Cuban showdown last year. In the process, 
the payments system has been buttressed by 
a series of financial arrangements designed 
to forestall or cope with any such pressures. 

We must, of course, continue every urgent 
effort to overcome our balance-of-payments 
problem and thus, to bring to a halt the 
persistent deficits that have characterized 
our payments position for too many years. 
With this thought that your letter conveys, 
I most heartily agree. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovcias DILLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
U.S. CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1963. 
Hon. C. DOUGLAS DILLON, 
Secretary, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Thank you for your 
letter of April 11 in which you comment on 
questions about certain special transactions 
in our balance of payments which I raised in 
a letter to you of April 2. 

I have noted the article in the March issue 
of the Survey of Current Business to which 
you referred. While passing reference was 
made to the special transactions in which I 
am interested, both the article and your 
letter do little more than arouse in me a 
desire to know much more about them. 

I am, of course, pleased to know that my 
general understanding of these transactions 
is correct, but I would appreciate it if you 
could send me detailed information about 
them and the underlying circumstances, 
The specific transactions in which I am in- 
terested include: 

1. The sale to foreign governments of non- 
marketable U.S. Government obligations 
denominated in foreign currencies; 
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2. The advance commitment of foreign 
funds for military purchases in the United 
States; and 

8. The net transfer of non-interest-bear- 
ing, nonmarketable securities to certain in- 
ternational organizations as part of our 
capital subscriptions pending their need for 


Besides detailed information on these 
transactions, I would like the Treasury's esti- 
mate of what the balance-of-payments defi- 
cit would have been in 1962 without the use 
of these techniques as well as without the 
use of foreign debt prepayments. 

In addition, I would like to know how the 

of each of these techniques in 1962 will 
ect our balance of payments in later years. 

Finally, with regard to (1) above, I would 
appreciate knowing the authority under 
which the Treasury is incurring nondollar 
debt and how this nondollar debt relates to 
the debt ceiling. 

You make the point in your letter that “a 
whole complex of arrangements has been de- 
vised to assure that confidence in the pay- 
ments system and in the U.S. dollar are 
maintained.” It is precisely this “complex 
of arrangements” that interests me and that 
prompted my earlier letter. 

It strikes me that unlike other special 
factors which affect the balance of payments 
almost every year, to which you referred, 
the special transactions about which I asked 
were devised by the administration in order 
to create an apparent improvement in the 
balance of payments in 1962 as well as to 
ease the immediate problem of the outfiow 
of gold. 

It is my impression, therefore, that the 
conscious use by the administration of 
these special transactions reduced our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit significantly below 
what it would have otherwise been. Because 
of the nature of these transactions, it is also 
my impression that—like foreign debt pre- 
payments—they represent a form of borrow- 
ing from the future. 

I do not say that these transactions are 
undesirable, But I do believe that much 
more needs to be known about them before 
a judgment can be made and before it is 
clear what real improvement, if any, has been 
made in solving our balance-of-payments 
problem. 

In view of the national interest in main- 
taining confidence in the dollar, I under- 
stand that this may be a sensitive area. At 
the same time, however, I believe that a 
clearer understanding of these transactions 
and their effects is important for the devel- 
opment of sound public policy. 

As you know, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee is scheduling full committee hear- 
ings on the balance of payments next month 
or early in June. Your response to this 
letter and the testimony which will be given 
at these hearings should serve the highly 
useful function of shedding some needed 
light on these subjects. 

With best wishes, 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 
Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 


3, Friday last, observance was made that 
this date marked the 172d year the 
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Constitution of Poland has been in exist- 
ence. 

The Polish Constitution was adopted 
in 1791, just 2 years after our own. 
Throughout these many years our two 
countries have had much in common and 
so, Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to join with many Members on both sides 
of the aisle in paying honor to a gallant 
nation. 

The Polish people, time and time again, 
have translated their belief in the demo- 
cratic faith expressed in their Constitu- 
tion. 

In honoring freedom fighters of the 
past we wish to convey added strength to 
freedom fighters of the present. Today 
the people of Poland are still the op- 
pressed captives of communism, but 
their hopes, their dreams, their courage 
has never faltered and we commend them 
for this spirit. 

Hope is ever present in their hearts 
and we join with them in the fervent 
wish that the principles upon which 
their Constitution was based will soon be 
restored to the Polish people. 

As we pay tribute to the people of Po- 
land and commemorate Polish Constitu- 
tion Day, let us all rededicate ourselves to 
the principles of freedom and to the 
philosophy of self-determination for all 
people. 


Combat Pay Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, together with a substantial 
number of Congressmen who have al- 
ready indicated their active support, 
others may wish to join in coauthoring a 
combat pay amendment proposed to H.R. 
5555, the military pay raise bill. The 
suggested amendment was requested by 
the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and the Bureau of the 
Budget, and was approved by the sub- 
committee of the House Armed Services 
Committee which held exhaustive hear- 
ings in studying and recommending this 
proposal. 

The subcommittee proposal was not 
as broad as the Department of Defense, 
Army, and Bureau of the Budget pro- 
posal in that it did not cover times of 
actual declared war, being restricted to 
the present undeclared military combat 
operations in southeast Asia and any 
similar situation determined by the De- 
partment of Defense. The full commit- 
tee struck the entire proposal from the 
subcommittee recommendations. The 
following amendment is the language 
approved by the subcommittee, being not 
quite as generous as the administration 
proposal. The amount of $55 was set 
because of this being the minimum 
amount of any unusual pay given for 
the many other things that have unusual 
pay added to basic pay. 

The amendment which is expected to 
be offered on the floor is, therefore, no 
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more generous than requested by the 
administration and is substantially in 
the exact terms of the administration 
proposal, being identically the language 
approved by the subcommittee which 
studied the matter. The precise lan- 
guage is as follows: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF H.R. 5555 


Insert the following new section at the 
end of the bill: 


“SPECIAL PAY FOR DUTY SUBJECT TO HOSTILE 
FIRE 


“Sec. 14. (a) Chapter 5 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

“(1) The following new section is added 
after section 399: 


“*§ 310 Special pay; duty subject to hostile 
fire 


(a) Except in time of war declared by 
Congress, and under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense, a member of a 
uniformed service may be paid special pay 
at the rate of $55 a month for any month in 
which he was entitled to basic pay and in 
which he— 

1) was subject to hostile fire or explo- 
sion of hostile mines; 

“*(2) was on duty in an area in which he 
was in imminent danger of being exposed 
to hostile fire or explosion of hostile mines 
and in which, during the period he was on 
duty in that area, other members of the uni- 
formed services were subject to hostile fire 
or explosion of hostile mines; or 

“*(3) was killed, injured, or wounded by 
hostile fire, explosion of a hostile mine, or 
any other hostile action. 

A member covered by clause (3) who is 
hospitalized for the treatment of his injury 
or wound may be paid special pay under this 
section for not more than three additional 
months during which he is so hospitalized. 

b) A member may not be paid more 
than one special pay under this section for 
any month. A member may be paid special 
pay under this section in addition to any 
other pay and allowances to which he may be 
entitled. 

„% Any determination of fact that is 
made in administering this section is con- 
clusive. Such a determination may not be 
reviewed by any other officer or agency of the 
United States unless there has been fraud or 
gross negligence, However, the determina- 
tion may be changed on the basis of new 
evidence or for other good cause. 

„dd) The Secretary of Defense shall re- 
port to Congress by March 1 of each year 
on the administration of this section during 
the preceding calendar year.“ 

“(2) The following new item is inserted 
in the analysis: ‘310. Special pay: duty sub- 
ject to hostile fire.’ 

“(b) The Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952 
(50 App. U.S.C. 2351 et seq.) is repealed.” 


The Need for the Captive Nations 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, my House 
Resolution 14 calling for the establish- 
ment of a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations had received tremendous bi- 
partisan endorsement. I am happy to 
report today that the active and well- 
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organized American-Lithuanian commu- 
nity swung behind the resolution. The 
leading figures in American-Lithuanian 
political activities, meeting in a confer- 
ence in Chicago, III., on April 19-20, 
voted unanimously to support, by all 
means at their disposal, the establish- 
ment of such a committee. 

I would like to quote at this point from 
an editorial that appeared on April 26, 
1963, in Draugas, the largest American- 
Lithuanian daily and one of the largest 
nationality papers in this country: 

It would be very good if the U.S. House of 
Representatives established a Special Cap- 
tive Nations Committee without delay. 
Should this undertaking fail to materialize 
in the immediate future, the House Rules 
Committee ought to be requested to give 
its consent to the establishment of the 
committee so that the House could vote on 
the resolution. 

“Appropriate resolutions to this effect have 
been introduced in the House by two Con- 
gressmen, DANIEL FLOOD, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, and EDWARD DERWINSKI, Republican 
from Illinois, both of whom are energetic 
fighters for the liberation of captive peoples. 
This means that the resolution has biparti- 
san support. The resolution failed to pass 
the House in the last session. It became 
stuck in the committee, mostly due to the 
State Department’s lack of endorsement of 
the whole idea. This session has a much 
higher potential for the passage of the 
resolution.” 


There are dozens of supporting reso- 
lutions introduced in this session. But 
the editors of Draugas are correct in an- 
other respect—if one can speak of bi- 
partisan support of the resolution, this 
is a case at its best. 

Mr. Speaker, I also would like to quote 
from Draugas, on the subject of our 
State Department’s opposition to the 
Captive Nations Committee. The paper 
said editorially on April 29, 1963: 

We live in a free country. The fact that 
the State Department does not endorse the 
resolution 100 percent * * * does not mean 
we must throw in the sponge and wait until 
somebody else resolves our freedom problem. 
We did not receive the right to live free 
from the State Department and in a 
democratic country even the State Depart- 
ment must pay attention to public opinion. 
America’s democratic government is from the 
people and for the people. 


Mr. Speaker, the same conference fur- 
ther resolved to work toward the com- 
memoration of the Captive Nations Week 
this coming July, barely 2 months from 
this date. I understand that some Sen- 
ators and Congressmen have already 
written the White House reminding the 
President not to forget the date and to 
issue an appropriate proclamation as 
provided for in Public Law 86-90. Per- 
haps more of us should follow this ex- 
ample and write the President without 
delay. 

“Draugas,” which claims to speak on 
behalf of 1 million American Lithuani- 
ans, also suggested that the resolution 
establishing House Special Committee on 
Captive Nations should be passed before 
the Captive Nations Week. The paper 
even urged its readers to write the mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee as well as 
individual Congressmen urging the pas- 
sage of the resolution. I quote again: 

There are quite a few Congressmen, friends 
of the captive nations, who support the res- 
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olution and are good friends of the Lithuani- 
ans. We must appropriately remind them 
of the need for action. Let us do it. 


Mr, Speaker, I wholeheartedly join in 
the American Lithuanian appeal: Let us 
do it. Let us pass House Resolution 14 
establishing the Special Committee on 
Captive Nations before this year’s Cap- 
tive Nations Week. What could be more 
fitting than a Presidential proclamation 
and congressional action aiming at the 
same ultimate noble goal—liberation of 
captive peoples? 

Let us do it, Mr. Speaker. 


Vice President Johnson Describes the 
Positive Policy of the Democratic Party 
in Milwaukee Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, May 4, 1963, Wisconsin Democrats 
gathered in Milwaukee for the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner had the great privi- 
lege of welcoming Vice President LYNDON 
JOHNSON to our State. 

This was a day to remember for the 
Democratic Party in Wisconsin and for 
Democrats everywhere. Vice President 
JouNsoN, in an inspiring speech that 
gave new strength and spirit to its hear- 
ers, set forth the positive policy of the 
Democratic Party in meeting the great 
needs of our times. 

The faith of the Vice President in the 
triumph of our free democratic society, 
which was so eloquently evidenced in his 
speech in Milwaukee, should reinforce 
and enhance the faith of Democrats and 
all Americans in the world struggle 
against communism, 

Vice President JoHNnson’s speech fol- 
lows: 

VICE PRESIDENT JOHNSON DESCRIBES THE POS- 
ITIVE POLICY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN 
MILWAUKEE SPEECH 
A $100 a plate dinner often consists of a 

$2 steak, a two-bit salad—and a 2-hour nap. 

Your good Milwaukee food has already 
upset that formula. And after that intro- 
duction by BILL PROXMIRE, I feel like making 
a wide-awake $97.75 speech—because this is 
no time for Democrats ‘anywhere to be 
asleep. 

You did not pay your $100 to see—and be 
seen—at a party gathering. You made the 
contribution—and, in many instances, the 
sacrifice—because there are values for which 
you stand, ideals in which you believe, and 
goals toward which you aspire as free men 
and women and as responsible Americans, 

I know what is in your hearts because I 
know the Democrats you have sent to Wash- 
ington, 

You have an independent, courageous, 
vigorous team in the Senate—BILL PROXMIRE 
and GAYLORD NELSON. I can say on personal 
authority that they are not afraid to speak 
out against anything or anybody when they 
disagree. But it is even more important that 
they are always ready to speak up any time 
for the people. 

In the House, your Democratic delegation 
has no peer. Call the roll of Wisconsin 
Democrats and you call the names of some 
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of the most valuable Members of the Con- 
gress—a leader in the fight for peace, Bos 
KASTENMETER; & fighter for the farmer, LESTER 
Jounson; a hero of the battlefield fighting 
today on the battlefield of human rights 
and justice, Henry Reuss; a man taken 
away tonight for the proudest of family 
reasons, but a man always present and ac- 
counted for when the people need him on 
the job, CLEM ZABLOCKI. 

You have sent great Americans and good 
Democrats to Washington. I am proud that 
at Madison this year you have another dis- 
tinguished Democrat who is getting your 
Wisconsin’s economy moving again—my good 
friend and your Governor, John Reynolds. 

The party may have two wings in Wiscon- 
sin. But nearly everything that flies has to 
have two wings. I would only worry about 
Wisconsin if I were told the party was trying 
to fly on only one wing and a prayer. I can 
be sympathetic with his problems, but I am 
unreserved in my congratulations on the 
zeal and effort being offered by the leader- 
ship of your State Chairman, Pat Lucey. 

As Americans, we are interested vitally in 
our Government today—because we know 
that there is a great overriding issue before 
all humanity—whether the future belongs 
to freedom or slavery. 

We believe the cause of freedom must, can, 
and shall prevail. We have faith in the basic 
values of our system, in our country’s future, 
and in the people. We are drawn together 
as Democrats by our faith—not by our fears. 

That is the basic distinction between the 
two political parties. 

Both parties are loyal. Both are patriotic. 
Both are composed of honorable men and 
women. Both parties are determined 
America shall succeed and that communism 
shall be vanquished. 

Loyalty is not the issue—and it has never 
been. 

The issue between the parties is the kind 
of leadership offered for the people. 

Let me say that in the great struggle be- 
tween the philosophies of freedom and of 
communism, the issue of the kind of leader- 
ship is all important. We must understand 
that if we just call the roll on the differences 
between our country and the Soviet Union, 
the balance sheet in terms of resources and 
population does not guarantee success. 

Here are a few examples: 

1. In terms of population, the Soviet 
Union has a distinct edge—221 million 
people to our 187 million people. 

2.In terms of arable land, the Soviet 
Union again has a distinct edge—585 million 
acres compared to our 188 million acres. 

3. In energy fuels—oil and coal—Soviet 
reserves are definitely larger than ours, even 
though our production is more efficient and 
we make better use of our resources. 

4, In many vital minerals—perhaps the 
best example is manganese—the Soviet 
Union has far larger reserves than do we. 

5. In overall food supplies, we are far 
ahead—but this is efficiency of production 
and not resources, and we could be over- 
taken. 

6. In housing our people, we take the 
lead—in 1960 we constructed 1½ times as 
much, 

7. Soviet steel production is below ours, 
but at present rates of growth, we could be 
overtaken by the end of the decade. 

8. In the field of space, the Soviets took an 
early lead in constructing big booster rock- 
ets, and we have not caught up to them yet— 
and they are also ahead of us in experience 
gained from manned space flights. 

9. In electric power we are far ahead of the 
Soviets. 

10, But in one vital field there is a dis- 
turbing trend which could be decisive—the 
field of education. In 1950 we graduated 
52,000 scientists and technicians while the 
Russians graduated only 36,000. Ten years 
later, in 1960, we graduated only 38,000 and 
the Russians graduated 111,000. 
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When we look at these trends, I think it 
is apparent to all of us that—we cannot 
sustain freedom merely by satistical superi- 
ority. What counts—what can and must 
make the difference—is the superiority of 
freedom as a way of life and the willingness 
of people to work and to sacrifice for it. 

This they will do only if we make our sys- 
tem work. 

And it is in this field—making our system 
work—that we must really choose between 
the two parties. 

One party has a program of action. The 
other party has only a habit of opposition. 
One party moves—the other holds back. 
One party lives with hope—the other lives 
with doubt. One party says “Yes” to the 
people—the other says “No.” 

Today, these distinctions are being clearly 
drawn—more clearly than in 30 years. 

Out from under the comfortable shade of 
the canopy of plenty which has been raised 
during these abundant years, there are grow- 
ing new needs among the people. Answers— 
affirmative answers—are demanded from the 
political parties of America. 

The Democratic Party knows what it 
stands for. We believe in affirmative an- 
swers. We believe in moving—and facing up 
to the issues. We also know who we are 
for—our President, John F, Kennedy. 

Let us look at the record of America's prob- 
lems for every one of which our administra- 
tion offers a program. 

On the issue of Cuba last October our ad- 
ministration united all the people to prove 
American strength up to the hilt. 

The strong young man in the White House 
stood up to the aggressor and drew the fangs 
of aggression, No one can rewrite that fact 
of history. 

Today we have one national purpose and 
policy toward Cuba. That is to get rid of 
communism and Castro. 

= are working every day toward that 
goal. 

We are succeeding. 

We are not dropping bombs, we are not 
attacking ships, we are not plunging the 
world into nuclear war. 

But we have warned the world that we 
will not tolerate Castro's subversive activities 
through the use or threat of force. At the 
March meeting of President Kennedy and 
Central American Presidents in San Jose, 
measures were agreed upon to thwart Castro- 
Communist efforts at indirect subversion 
anywhere in the hemisphere. 

Further because of our efforts—because of 
the respect and support and unity of our 
allies—Cuba is a showcase of Communist 
failure that is costing the Soviet Union more 
than $1 million a day to prevent complete 
and final collapse. 

Cuba’s gross national product has fallen 
25 percent. 

Agriculture is failing under communism 
there as everywhere else. 

Food consumption is down 15 percent. 
The 1963 sugar crop is the smallest since 
World War II. 

A quarter-million Cubans have left Cuba— 
and we have received 300,000 individual 
Cuban requests for visa waivers to come to 
this country. 

Free world trade with Cuba last year was 
one-tenth what it was before Castro—and it 
will be only a trickle this year. Trade be- 
tween Cuba and Latin America will virtually 
disappear in 1963. 

The unity of the hemisphere has never 
been greater. 

This is not failure. This is not a record of 
compromise. This is a record of proud 
American responsibility. 

We are determined that communism in 
Cuba must go—and shall go. 

We will not be satisfied until the Cuban 
people have been assured the opportunity of 
freely choosing their own government. 
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If anyone has more information than the 
Commander in Chief, more than the Joint 
Chiefs, more than the Secretary of State or 
the CIA, more than our patrol missions, we 
will welcome it and put it to use. And if 
anyone can offer a positive program that is 
not now being carried out, we will welcome 
any suggestions. 

And I would like to add that no responsi- 
ble leader of either party has come forward 
with such a yet. We have heard 
words but no proposals for action. 

We can have affirmative answers in the in- 
ternational fleld only if we have affirmative 
answers at home, And the Democratic Party 
is aware of the problems of our times. 

When the 20th century began, only 1 out 
of 25 Americans was over the age of 65. Now, 
it is 1 out of 10. There are 1,000 more 
Americans past 65 tonight than there were 
at this hour last night. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 40- 
percent of our population today is under the 
age of 21. We have 1 million more 16-year- 
olds alone this year than last year. Our 
country is growing—30 million more peo- 
ple during the 1960’s, 40 million more to 
come during the 1970's. 

Fifty-six percent of the aged couples live 
on less than $2,000 a year. Eighty percent 
suffer chronic diseases. One in five aged 
couples have hospital bills each year and 
half the time the bills exceed $700—one- 
third or more of their total income. 

There is a need. There must be an answer. 

The Democratic Party says “Yes.” 

The Republican Party says “No.” 

For our youth, we must in this decade pro- 
vide 26 million new jobs—but we are run- 
ning far behind. Unemployment among 
young workers is 2½ times higher than the 
national average—and it will grow worse if 
we don’t act. 

Seven and one-half million pupils will 
drop out of our schools during the 1960's 
without a high school diploma—and enter 
the job market as unskilled labor. 

Four out of ten fifth-graders today will 
never finish high school. 

There must be an answer. 

The Democratic Party says “Yes.” 

The Republican Party says “No.” 

Our cities must have efficient and eco- 
nomical mass transit. We must keep our air 
pure, our water clean, our drugs safe. Our 
agriculture must be strengthened. Small 
businessmen must have a chance to succeed, 
Prosperity and good times must not be al- 
lowed to pass by any region or any State. 

No group of Americans among us must be 
forced to sit at the second table because of 
their race, religion, region, or national origin. 

These problems—and all the rest—are not 
political issues, contrived by parties. These 
are problems in the lives of our people which 
the people expect the parties to help them 
solve. 

The Democratic Party says “Yes.” 

The Republican Party says “No.” 

When I speak to you of these things Amer- 
ica must do, I speak with the strongest of 
personal feelings. I hate poverty. I hate it 
because, like many of you, I have known it 
too well as boy and man. I say it is not 
enough for our generation of Americans to 
be the vigilant and uncompromising foes of 
communism abroad if we are to be indiffer- 
ent companions and associates of poverty 
and waste and neglect among our own people 
at home. 

America is not a declining and waning 
country. It is not second best. It is just 
the opposite—strong, vigorous, and healthy. 
While we have that strength and vigor and 
health, we must meet our people's needs for 
that will make us stronger. 

The negative failure to come to grips with 
the people’s problems is costing us far more 
than would affirmative answers. Underuse 
of our manpower costs our economy more 
than $30 billion a year. Racial and religious 
discrimination loses us $15 billion a year in 
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productivity. Even the pollution of our air 
costs $11 billion annually. These are the 
costs we cannot afford. 

Thirty years ago in the fateful year of 
1933, the Republican Party began to tell the 
American people that they could never afford 
the cost of their own relief from economic 
depression. They were proven wrong, wrong 
beyond all doubt; and yet today we still hear 
the same song, America cannot do it. 

Yesterday's programs will not meet today's 
needs and today’s Democratic Party is not 
attempting to reapply those programs, To- 
day’s Democratic leadership responsibly 
recognizes the burdens upon the people of 
tax rates adopted in other times for other 
needs, and proposes to reduce these tax bur- 
dens for our families and for our private 
enterprise. But it has become so inherent 
in the Republican Party to oppose that after 
decades of opposition to high taxes, Repub- 
licans today are even resisting the reduction 
of taxes because the reduction is proposed by 
a Democratic President—John F. Kennedy. 

This issue of obstruction—this issue of 
the Republican “No” to the needs of the 
people—has become the central issue of 
American political life today, and we must 
carry that case to the people. 

In 1935, only 1 Republican joined 253 
Democrats to defeat a motion which would 
have killed the Social Security Act in the 
House. 

In 1936, only nine Republican Senators 
voted for creation of the REA to bring elec- 
tricity to our farm families. 

In 1938, only two lone Republican Senators 
voted to establish the first minimum wage. 

Today, the margins of opposition and ob- 
struction have returned to the pattern of 
30 years ago. Eighty percent of Republican 
Senators voted against the urban mass transit 
bill. Eighty-eight percent voted to cut funds 
for America’s water resources. Eighty-six 
percent of the Republican Senators voted to 
defeat and succeeded in killing medical care 
for the aged. Twenty Republicans yoted 
against—and only seven voted for—the youth 
opportunity bill. 

No man can answer—not Rockefeller, not 
Romney, not even Barry Goldwater—what 
the Republican Party is for. A negative 
party, a party without a program, a party 
without a leader, a party without an appar- 
ent and consistent purpose is not a party 
which serves the needs of America’s people 
at home today. 

America stands as a leader of a hopeful 
world. America stands as the leader of the 
hopes and faith of men everywhere who 
would be free, American strength is helping 
to keep peace for all mankind. 

Only a few months ago in Greece and Tur- 
key, I stood at the line that was drawn 
against Communist aggression 15 years ago 
by an American President, a Democratic 
President, Harry S. Truman. That line has 
never been crossed. I have seen the effort 
the people at Vietnam are making to keep 
their freedom against Communist subver- 
sion. I have seen the effort being made by 
people in Asia and Africa and Latin America 
to build for themselves the strong base on 
which freedom can stand and the people can 
prosper, 

I live with faith that the tide runs with 
us. Fifty new nations have come into be- 
ing since World War I— more than at any 
other such time in history. Not one of 
them has chosen the way of communism. 
But many of them have written their con- 
stitutions after the model of our own and 
look to us and to our system for guidance 
and inspiration in their own efforts now to 
remain free and grow strong and prosperous, 

If we are to meet our responsibilities, if we 
are to fulfill this moment of opportunity 
for American greatness, we must have in 
our national leadership members of that 
party which answers “Yes” to the people's 
needs—answers Tes“ to the future of free- 
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dom—answers “Yes” to the hopes of man- 
kind. 


Shoe Industry Suffering From Foreign 
Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I attended a breakfast with 
leaders of the shoe industry at which we 
were familiarized with the current sit- 
uation of this industry, particularly the 
disastrous effects upon it due to the large 
imports of shoes from abroad. 

The shoe industry is of vital interest 
to the economy of New England, which 
leads the entire Nation in the production 
of shoes. Figures available for the year 
1962 show that the United States as a 
whole produced a total of 619,407,000 
pairs of shoes, and of these 203,395,000 
pairs were produced in the New England 
States. This amounts to 32.8 percent of 
the total production of shoes in the 
country. 

The shoe industry in the United States 
employs some 240,000 people, of whom 
79,000 are employed in shoe manufactur- 
ing in New England. The total annual 
wages paid to all employees in the New 
England shoe factories in 1962 is esti- 
mated at over $258 million. This con- 
stitutes a very sizable segment of the 
economy of our region, and if this indus- 
try should be hurt the way textiles and 
others have been hurt, New England may 
find itself in a very difficult economic 
situation, 

In my own district, the Second Con- 
gressional District of Connecticut, there 
are 7 factories producing nearly 4 
million pairs of shoes per year. In one 
of these, located at North Grosvenordale, 
Conn., where there are employed from 
200 to 235 persons, sales in the past year 
have fallen off by nearly 20 percent. The 
same is true at the other shoe factories. 
This is due primarily to the large im- 
ports of shoes from abroad which are 
competing with our own products. 

The volume of shoe imports has grown 
phenomenally in recent years. In 1955 
we imported less than 8 million pairs of 
shoes, but by 1961 shoe imports had 
grown to nearly 37 million pairs and in 
1962 it had reached more than 55 mil- 
lion pairs. This is an increase of 605 
percent within 7 years. At the same time 
we used to export about 5 million pairs 
of shoes a year, but last year our exports 
were less than 3 million pairs. 

In all, we have some 1,300 shoe fac- 
tories in the country located in about 
600 communities, most of them being 
small towns where this industry con- 
stitutes their major and often only 
source of income. This means that ev- 
ery factory affected by the competition 
from abroad and forced to close down 
or curtail activities will at the same time 
affect the local community and its 
economy. 
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Of the 55 million pairs of shoes im- 
ported last year, nearly 28 million pairs, 
or about half of the total, came from 
Japan where the average wage is 36 cents 
per hour for shoeworkers. Smaller quan- 
tities of shoes are imported from Western 
European countries, which also pay their 
workers considerably less than we do in 
this country. This makes the shoe in- 
dustry not only highly competitive, but 
also a low-profit industry, ranking 
among the lowest of all industries re- 
corded in 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, I can well appreciate the 
need for expanding our international 
commerce on which the jobs of several 
million Americans depend, including 
many in the New England States. I be- 
lieve, however, that the shoe industry 
constitutes a specific problem and de- 
serves fuller attention to enable this in- 
dustry to maintain its place in the Na- 
tion’s economy. It has been suggested 
that a voluntary quota system be estab- 
lished in certain industries suffering 
from extreme foreign competition, and I 
can think of no better place to start with 
such a system than the shoe industry. 

At any rate, speedy action is necessary 
for the survival of this industry because 
of its importance to the American econ- 
omy, and also to protect the interests of 
American consumers who seek quality 
products. I urge the Congress and the 
administration to look into the possi- 
bility of setting up a voluntary quota 
arrangement which would restrict im- 
ports by category and also by country. 
This is fair and just. 


Why Leave Out the Fighting Soldier? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill, H.R. 5555, which provides in- 
creases in pay for members of the Armed 
Forces, includes provisions for special 
and incentive pay for hazardous duty 
for hundreds of thousands of individ- 
uals at an annual cost of $632,486,960. 
Despite the fact that the subcommittee 
which held hearings on this bill included 
extra pay for duty subject to hostile 
fire, this provision has been dropped 
from the reported bill. 

I am including with these remarks a 
list of the types of duty which receive 
extra pay, the amount of the pay is 
shown, and a comparison of the Depart- 
ment of Defense proposal, H.R. 4696— 
the bill reported by the Rivers subcom- 
mittee, and H.R. 5555—the bill reported 
by the Armed Services Committee, is 
included. It is incredible that all of the 
special and hazardous duty pay cate- 
gories were retained in H.R. 5555 ex- 
cept the small group of men subjected 
to hostile fire currently serving in south- 
east Asia. 

An amendment is to be offered by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] 
to correct this inequitable situation and 
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I believe that Members can readily see 
the extent of this gross injustice by re- 
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viewing the comparative chart which ap- 
pears below: 


INCENTIVE PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY! 


Current 
(dollars per 
monthly) 


Entitlement 


- Parachute duty: 
Office 


. ES T Eh 
£ Submarine duty (see enclosure 1) 


; Otter. 


888888888 


(2 „ 1 

(3) 6 to 10 years active duty 

(4) Over 10 years active duty 
4 5 (officers) 


. Career incentive... 


i, Duty subject to hostile fire......... None 


None 5550 to $2,400 depend- 


H.R. 4696 H. R. 5555 


Retain and add | Retain and add 
pressure pres- 


Retain-.._..111111| Retain. 
Eliminate. 4 Eliminate. 


criticality 


Do. 


1 My sg gp Bad a member is entitled, if otherwise qualified, to only one incentive pay for hazardous duty; II. R. 3006 
will authorize a maximum of two incentive pays for hazardous duty. 


2 ano ot 7 


3 Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952 authorized $45 per month for service in Korea. 


San Francisco Warsaw Ghetto Memorial 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to your attention and to our 
colleagues attention the fact that the 
San Francisco Warsaw Ghetto Me- 
morial Committee met on April 21, 1963. 


At that gathering over 1,000 San Fran- 
ciscans met to observe the 20th anni- 
versary of the Warsaw ghetto uprising. 
They met so that we would not forget 
“a chapter in the annals of human 
heroism.” 

From mid-April through the first week 
in May in 1943 the Jews of the Warsaw 
ghetto carried on a heroic and hopeless 
fight against the overwhelming power 
of the Nazi troops bent upon their ex- 
termination. As President Kennedy 
stated in his proclamation of March 8, 
1963: 

The result was known by the Jews to be 
foredoomed. Yet, though they lacked both 
military resources and military tradition, 
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they were able to conduct their struggle 
against the overwhelming forces of the Nazi 
occupiers for more than 3 weeks, thereby 
providing a chapter in the annals of human 
heroism, an inspiration to the peace-loving 
people of the world and a warning to would- 
be oppressors which will long be remem- 
bered. 


In my mind, Mr. Speaker, I think it 
would be best, as a general rule, to not 
remind ourselves of such inhuman con- 
duct. Such is not the case here, for re- 
flection on the Warsaw uprising 


demonstrates the valor of the human 
spirit and more importantly the need to 
prevent such recurrence of the deprav- 
ity of which some men have been 
capable. 

Rabbi Saul E. White, chairman, War- 
saw Ghetto Memorial Committee and 
the organizations comprising the War- 
saw Ghetto Memorial Committee, in- 
cluding the San Francisco Council of 
Rabbis, the Board of Cantors of North- 
ern California, the Associated Jewish 
Organizations of San Francisco, the Bay 
Area Zionist Council, the B’nai B’rith 
Lodges of San Francisco, the Workmen's 
Circle, and the Jewish Labor Committee 
are to be commended for their task. We 
must never forget this most tragic and 
brutal historical fact. The generation 
grown up since 1943 and succeeding gen- 
erations must know of this brutal ex- 
termination and must know of the hu- 
man spirit and will of these valorous 
people. 

The San Francisco committee has 
done much to keep alive our knowledge 
of the great human spirit and great will 
of those heroic men, women, and chil- 
dren who perished 20 years ago. 


Combat Pay Is Right in Principle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, from a marine I received this morn- 
ing the following brief but eloquent note: 


Combat pay should not be taken away 
from the infantryman. Fliers get extra pay 
for doing their duty—other servicemen get 
hazardous duty pay for doing their job. I 
think sitting in a foxhole and being shot 
at is Just as hazardous, don’t you? 


In a more formal manner I heard yes- 
terday from the Department of Mary- 
land Veterans of Foreign Wars as fol- 
lows: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BENNETT: On behalf 
of our department officers, and 14,000 mem- 
bers in the Department of Maryland, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, we wish to inform 
you that we are very much in support of 
additional combat pay for the military forces. 

It is respectfully requested that when 
H.R. 5555 is brought up for consideration in 
the House, that you support an amendment 
that is expected to be offered to have com- 
bat pay be restored to this bill. 

This is a “key objective” in the Department 
of Maryland, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
we sincerely hope that you will give assist- 
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ance to having this amendment restored, as 
we know it will benefit our comrades-in- 
arms who are maintaining the peace in this 
17th year of the cold war. 
Respectfully, 
CHARLES A. KREATCHMAN, 
Quartermaster/Adjutant. 


Hostile fire pay, otherwise called com- 
bat pay, was paid to personnel in front 
line combat units in World War II and 
in the Korean war as a result of con- 
gressional action. Men in the US. 
armed services are dying and being 
wounded today in combat for our coun- 
try. When the Department of Defense 
asked Congress this year to put combat 
pay in the pay bill now before us it said: 

While combat is, of course, the basic pur- 
pose of a military establishment, the fact re- 
mains that the actual hazards and hardships 
of combat are currently experienced by a 
small percentage of the Armed Forces, 


In approving $55 per month to be 
paid, under strict regulations, the De- 
partment said: 


It is, of course, impossible for the Govern- 
ment to compensate adequately for this kind 
of sacrifice or potential sacrifice, but it would 
give a token recognition of the special role 
being played by such personnel. 


The Bureau of the Budget and the 
Special Subcommittee on Military Pay 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
approved this request. 

The total annual extra pay for spec- 
ified performances in the Military Es- 
tablishment in addition to usual duty 
totals $632,486,960, as shown in the re- 
port of the committee on H.R. 5555. 
The record shows that the cost of com- 
bat pay is estimated to be in the neigh- 
borhood only of $1 or $2 million an- 
nually, depending on the tightness of 
the regulations. 

The committee in the Department of 
Defense which did the basic studies for 
this proposal made these conclusions: 

(a) To provide special pay to individuals 
assigned to duties in which they are subject 
to the hazards and discomforts of combat is 
feasible, desirable, and consistent with the 
policy in the military service of awarding 
extra compensation for extra hazardous 
duties. 

(b) Combat duty pay should be both an 
award for performing a hazardous and dis- 
agreeable duty and tangible recognition of 
performance of a necessary and sometimes 
heroic service. As such, payment should be 
rigidly administered and restricted to those 
individuals normally subjected to the haz- 
ards and discomforts of combat. Properly 
administered, it would improve the morale 
and effectiveness of the individuals assigned 
to duties in combat or quasi-combat condi- 
tions. 

(c) It is impossible to assay the degree of 
risk one assumes when in a combat situa- 
tion, or to equate the risk with monetary 
compensation. However, considering that 
Congress evaluated and approved $45 per 
month 10 years ago, and that other hazard- 
ous duties authorize minimum payments of 
$55 per month, that $55 would be a proper 
amount, 

(d) There is no discernible difference in 
the exposure to hazard and hardship expe- 
rienced by officers and enlisted men, and 
therefore the additional pay awarded for 
combat duty should be equal. 

(e) We have in the military service today, 
have had for most of the time since the 
Korean war, and will likely continue to have 
individuals performing duty under combat 
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conditions suffering all the hazards and dis- 
comforts of such duty. 

(t) The combat pay bill of 1952, while 
still on the statutes, is not operative because 
it applies only to units engaged in the Kore- 
an war, 


Although this hostile fire pay is not 
restricted to infantry this is where the 
chief impact will be felt. And so it 
should be. When the infantryman is 
committed to action he knows that he 
will be there until the issue is decided one 
way or another or until he is killed, se- 
riously wounded, or breaks mentally 
from the strain. Casualty data indi- 
cates that at the end of the first 100 days 
in combat—not necessarily consecu- 
tive—one-half of his friends with whom 
he entered combat will be missing in ac- 
tion, in a hospital, or dead. At the end 
of 200 days in combat, 93 percent of his 
buddies will be gone. For all practical 
purposes, 200 days in front line combat 
as an infantryman amounts to either a 
death sentence or a future as a mentally 
or physically handicapped man. 


The Little Girl at the Berlin Wall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, last fall, 
while serving as chairman of a special 
study mission to Europe composed of 
members of my subcommittee, I visited 
Berlin. 

Our study mission conferred on the 
problems of that divided city with Gen. 
Albert Watson, the then U.S. Military 
Commandant of Berlin; with the head 
of the State Department mission in Ber- 
lin, Ambassador E. Allan Lightner, Jr.; 
and with other United States and city of 
Berlin officials, 

And then we visited the wall. It is 
impossible to describe the feeling of 
physical revulsion produced by the sight 
of the wall. The wall is an ugly, mon- 
strous thing— a cruel barrier which di- 
vides brother from brother, parents from 
their children, and freedom from tyr- 
anny. 

I have searched for words to describe 
my reaction to the Berlin wall—and I 
found them the other day in a very brief 
article written by my colleague from New 
York the Honorable OTIS PIKE. 

The article, entitled “Pike’s Peek at 
Capitol,” can be read in a minute. It 
tells a simple, yet a heart-rending, story 
of a little girl who wanted to show off 
her new Easter dress to her grandmother 
in the eastern zone of Berlin. It is a 
story which, once read, will never be for- 
gotten. 

Under unanimous consent I place Con- 
gressman Pixe’s story in the RECORD, and 
I commend it to the attention of the 
membership of the House: 

PIKE'S PEEK AT CAPITOL 
(By Congressman OTIS PIKE) 

Sometimes the smallest and apparently 

least significant episodes can have the great- 
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est impact on the viewer. I expect that for 
the rest of my life I will always associate 
the difference between the free world and the 
Communist world with a little girl in a red 
dress. 

On Easter Sunday I was in the divided city 
of Berlin. In the early morning I had the 
opportunity to attend one of the many out- 
door sunrise services which were held all 
over West Berlin. It was a lovely day; the 
joyous and bustling crowds on the west side 
of the ugly little wall were in sharp contrast 
to the somber and stagnant atmosphere on 
the east side. 

The small congressional delegation of 
which I was a member had Easter dinner 
with some of the troops of our Berlin gar- 
rison, and we were all once again impressed 
with the calm dedication of this small 
detachment of Americans. The greatest 
impression, however, came later. 

In the company of an Army captain I was 
viewing the wall from an observation post 
on the roof of a building. A German border 
policeman brought a lovely 8-year-old girl 
up the stairway to the roof. 

She was all shined up in her holiday 
best—a bright red dress and immaculate 
white shoes and socks. 

The guard told me she had come to wave 
to her grandmother who lived in East Berlin. 
He said, “Watch the window on the third 
floor of the fourth building on the right side 
of the street.” 

The little girl In the red dress took out a 
spotless white handkerchief and waved it. 
There was a single answering flash of white 
from the window. The little girl saw it and 
laughed. She kept on waving for 5 minutes, 
although there was no other answering wave. 
In East Berlin they keep track of who waves. 

Freedom is where grandparents love and 
play with their grandchildren. Communism 
is where they don't even dare wave to a little 
8-year-old girl in her best red Easter dress. 


Members of the Armed Forces Subject to 
Hostile Fire Are Entitled to Combat 
Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Florida, the Hon- 
orable CHARLES E. BENNETT, has an- 
nounced he expects to offer an amend- 
ment to restore the combat pay provision 
to H.R. 5555. I expect to support this 
amendment and believe that in the in- 
terest of fairness and equity my col- 
leagues will also wish to support it. 

H.R. 5555, as it will come before the 
House, provides for an annual expendi- 
ture of $632,486,960 in extra pay for spec- 
ified performances in addition to usual 
duty pay. Individuals performing the 
following types of service would receiye 
extra pay in addition to usual duty pay: 

Parachute duty; demolition duty; 
flight duty, crew member; flight duty, 
noncrew; th stress duty; low pres- 
sure and high pressure duty; submarine 
duty; leprosy assignment; glider flight 
duty; human acceleration; diving duty; 
proficiency pay for P-1 and P-2 enlisted 
men; and extra pay for medical, dental 
and veterinary officers. 
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The military pay bill, as recommended 
by the Department of Defense, included 
combat duty pay. This was defined as 
duty subject to hostile fire. It was esti- 
mated that under present circumstances 
its annual cost would be about $2 million 
annually. I have checked with appro- 
priate officials of the Department of De- 
fense and they advise that considerable 
experience was gained in administering 
a pay provision of this type in the Korean 
War and little difficulty is anticipated in 
administering this feature under current 
conditions. It seems to me the height of 
unfairness to propose expenditures of 
more than one-half billion dollars for 
various types of extra-hazardous and 
specified performance pay and leaving 
out the small group of individuals being 
subjected to hostile fire. 

American fighting men are not mer- 
cenaries, I think there is little doubt 
that those men and units assigned by the 
Armed Forces, subjecting themselves to 
hostile fire, will carry out their assign- 
ments with dignity and honor regardless 
of whether we pass this amendment or 
not. This has been the history and 
tradition of the American Armed Forces. 
On the other hand, it must be understood 
that these men are not naive or unin- 
formed and they can look about them 
and see their colleagues receiving extra 
pay in situations far less hazardous and 
it is only natural that they should won- 
der about the justice of such a situation. 

The administration favored this pro- 
posal, it was retained by the subcommit- 
tee which held hearings on the bill, and 
I am confident that my colleagues will 
wish to support the amendment to assure 
that those members of the armed forces, 
subject to hostile fire, will be accorded 
fair and equitable treatment. 


Disarmament: Wishful Thinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very pleased to read in the 
Evening Star of May 2, 1963, an excellent 
editorial on the subject of disarmament. 
It is entitled “Disarmament: The Grand 
Delusion.” When I read this editorial, 
Mr. President, I had just finished pre- 
paring my weekly newsletter which is 
being made public today. It is also on 
the subject of disarmament and is en- 
titled “Disarmament: Wishful Think- 
ing.“ I ask unanimous consent that the 
Evening Star editorial and my newsletter 
to be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and newsletter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Evening Star, May 2, 1963} 
DISARMAMENT; THE GRAND DELUSION 

The Soviet delegate says the Geneva test- 
ban talks are a waste of time. He is right. 
These talks are not leading anywhere, and 
they should not. 
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The test-ban concept, so far as we can 
see, has no meaning except as a step toward 
nuclear disarmament. The proposal was 
first put forward out of fear that tests 
would poison the atmosphere. That danger 
has been pretty well discounted by the ex- 
perts; it makes more sense for us to worry 
about how often our children take on radia- 
tion by having their teeth X-rayed than 
about how they will be affected by reason- 
able levels of atomic testing, especially un- 
derground testing. The argument nowadays 
centers mainly on the notion that if we and 
the British and Russians renounce further 
testing, we will somehow inhibit prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons to other nations. 
The French do not seem very much im- 
pressed with this logic—the Chinese, hardly 
at all. There is no reason why they should 
be. 
No, the serious significance of a test ban 
must surely be that it would serve as a first 
step back from commitment to an atomic 
arms race—a psychological break in the cold 
war that might lead eventually to disarma- 
ment. The serious question about the test 
ban is whether it makes sense in this con- 
text. 

We think not. We do not believe disarma- 
ment will be a practical possibility in the 
foreseeable future—certainly not until so- 
lutions are found for political issues such as 
Berlin. It seems to us silly to fiddle around 
with wishful steps in that direction. 

Of course it is dangerous for the world to 
keep piling up atomic armaments. But if 
in fact that is what the world is going to 
do, it is more dangerous to tranquilize our- 
selves with delusions of safety. This is a 
dangerous world. It will become more dan- 
gerous. And much as we yearn for relaxa- 
tion—much as we would like to feel we 
have everything under control—we are not 
going to enjoy that sensation in our time. 

Our situation might be likened to that of 
a not very bright man in a room which is 
filling up with explosive gas. He can breathe 
it safely, but if he ignites it it will blow him 
to kingdom come. What do we worry about 
here—what do we want the man to do? 
Eventually, if possible, he should of course 
shut off the gas and clear it out of the room. 
For the present he does not know how to 
accomplish this, His chance of survival lies 
in a recognition of his limitations and his 
danger. He must understand that the room 
is charged with sudden death; that the 
slightest mistake on his part will set it off. 
The worst mistake we could make would be 
to lead him to believe things might not, after 
all, be as dangerous as they seem. Would 
we be doing him a favor if we suggested that 
by tinkering with the valves he might slow 
down the inflow? Might we not be encour- 
aging him to test his new-found relative 
safely by lighting a match? 

Like the man in the room, we are endan- 
gered most in this age of overkill by failure 
to apprehend the true extent of our danger. 
We will not be making things a little safer 
for ourselves by clutching at the straw of a 
little disarmament. Fifty superbombs are 
not necessarily safer than a hundred. If 50 
less superbombs makes us feel safer, that in 
itself makes our situation more dangerous. 
The biggest thing we have to fear is lack 
of fear itself. 

This is not to say, either, that hydrogen 
weapons necessarily have made war obso- 
lete. The inventor of dynamite thought he 
had done that. Peace through mutual ter- 
ror, in Churchill’s phrase, may well be as 
precarious today as it always has proved. 

But we hold this gloomy view of the alter- 
natives: If there is any chance that man will 
be restrained from war by the horror at his 
disposal, no good end is served by trying to 
pretend against our better judgment that 
the situation can be tamed. 

And if on the other hand man ts not going 
to be restrained, then we will, like our cave 
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man ancestor, want all the weapons we can 
lay our hands on. 


DISARMAMENT: WISHFUL THINKING 


The cost of liberty is high, and there is 
no such thing as a deferred payment plan 
to live free now and pay later. When a 
challenge to freedom arises, there is a great 
temptation to look for an easy way out and 
to avoid facing up to the challenge and the 
hard, often risky decisions which an effective 
defense of liberty requires. 

The free world is now confronted with 
the most serious challenge to liberty in his- 
tory, for the Communists are relentlessly 
waging war against freedom. The defense 
of freedom falls primarily on the United 
States. The United States together with its 
allies, has the strength to defeat the war 
against freedom, but we have failed so far, 
simply because we have sought an easy way 
out. Instead of resolving to win the war 
being waged against freedom, we have 
sought to “liquidate” it, or make it go away. 

Many “easy ways out,” separately and in 
combination, have been tried unsuccessful- 
Iy—such as containment, foreign aid, cul- 
tural exchanges and “the spirit of Camp 
David,” to name a few. In the past few 
years, a new “easy way out” formula has been 
expensively prepared, enticingly packaged 
and boastingly advertised. Early delivery 
has been promised, so the time has arrived 
when Americans had better take a long, hard 
look at the product—disarmament. 

Disarmament is not a new product, but 
the latest model prepared by U.S. policy- 
makers has a new name and several attach- 
ments. The new name is arms control. The 
principal new attachments are mutual deter- 
rence and test ban. 

The United States has proposed to the 
Communists a treaty for “general and total 
disarmament.” This proposal provides for 
creation by stages of an “international peace 
force” and the reduction and elimination 
of all national armaments except those nec- 
essary for maintaining internal order. Even 
the U.S. policymakers correctly recognize, 
however, that the Communists, with all their 
devious practices of cheating on agreements, 
are not likely to to a stage reduction 
proposal while at the starting point the 
United States has a clearly evidenced superi- 
ority in nuclear weaponry. That is where 
the theory of mutual deterrence or nuclear 
stalemate comes in. 

Mutual deterrence will come into being, 
according to “arms controllers,” when both 
sides develop a “creditable second strike ca- 
pability,” or in other words, have the ability 
to strike back effectively even after receiv- 
ing the first blow. At this point, our policy- 
makers reason, neither side will have to fear 
the other, and the reduction in arms by 
stages can then begin. There can be no “mu- 
tual deterrence” stability, however, as long 
as weapons development continues, for one 
side might possibly achieve a weapons break- 
through and upset the balance. The first 
step, our policymakers therefore say, must 
be a nuclear test ban so that new weapons 
cannot be developed. 

Like other “easy ways out,” this attractive 
package will work only in an idealist’s mind— 
never in practice. Consider a few of the 
defects: 

1. The Soviets secretly prepared for a nu- 
clear test series while we refrained from 
testing during negotiations. Then they sur- 
prised us with a series of tests. They would 
have everything to gain by another secret 
preparation under cover of a test ban and 
another surprise testing program, 

2. The Soviets are not working toward 
“mutual deterrence,” or a parity with U.S. 
strike forces. They are straining every re- 
source to obtain a breakthrough in new 
Weaponry that will give them nuclear su- 
periority. 
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3. The disarmament idea is based on the 
presumption that both sides want “peace,” 
as we understand the term. The Commu- 
nists have repeatedly said—and proyed—that 
their goal is world domination, not peace. 

4. Armaments do not cause wars. It is the 
lust of men for power that causes wars; and 
military weakness, not strength, invites at- 
tack. 

5. Disarmament proposals are directed at 
conventional and nuclear weapons. By far 
worse to contemplate than nuclear attacks 
are the attacks which can be waged with 
chemical and bacteriological weapons—small 
in size, easily concealed and deliverable to 
targets by human vehicles. What type of 
inspections will guarantee against use of 
CBR warfare? 

The only sure road to peace is superior 
military strength. The only hope for free- 
dom lies in total victory over communism. 
There is no “easy way out.” 

Sincerely, 
Strom THURMOND, 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following Newsletter 
of May 4, 1963: 


THE PEOPLE MISLED ON SPENDING IN LABOR- 
HEW APPROPRIATION BILL 


(Washington Report by Congressman Bruce 

ALGER, 5th District, Texas, May 4, 1963) 

Example of how the people are misled on 
Federal spending: The appropriation bill for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which passed the House 
this week. The bill as presented called for 
appropriations of $5.4 billion. It was claimed 
this was a reduction of $309,501,000 from the 
budget request and $118,810,000 below the 
amount appropriated last year. So it would 
seem Congress is actually saving the tax- 
payers some $300 million. The facts tell a 
far different story. A thoughtful analysis of 
the book juggling in this appropriation was 
made by Congressman MELVIN LAIRD, of Wis- 
consin, during debate. A few excerpts from 
his study show how much effort goes into 
fooling the taxpayers when it comes to 
spending their money. 

Congressman Lamp pointed out the Labor- 
HEW bill contains $5.4 billion in direct ap- 
propriations, but completely overlook the 
other public funds these Departments are 
authorized to spend—the so-called trust 
funds. In addition to the $5.4 billion au- 
thorized in this bill for expenditure during 
fiscal 1964, these two agencies will spend 
$22,132 million from the trust funds ac- 
count so the actual spending figure we are 
dealing with is $28 billion of the peoples’ 
money. This is the largest appropriation 
bill the House will consider with the excep- 
tion of the defense appropriation bill. 
(Trust funds include such things as the 
social security trust fund, railroad retirement 
fund, and the unemployment compensation 
fund, among others.) 

Additional discrepancies in what the House 
did and what we said we did are pointed out 
by Congressman Lamp. The total new obli- 
gational requests for the Departments of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and Labor 
and related agencies in the President’s over- 
all budget is over $7.7 billion. The reason 
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the higher expenditures do not show up in 
the Labor-HEW bill is that some of the 
programs administered by these Departments 
come under the jurisdiction of other com- 
mittees and authorization and appropriation 
will be called for in later bills to be pre- 
sented to the Congress. Congressman GENE 
Snyper, of Kentucky, reminded the House 
of one example of what he called “one of the 
poorest jobs of book juggling we have seen.” 
He pointed out the appropiration bill showed 
$217,802,500 for aid to impacted areas school 
bill as being deleted. The impacted areas 
school bill has not yet been authorized but 
it is going to be and the $217,802,500 will be 
contained in that bill and you may be sure 
it will be expanded, 

In my own statement during debate I ob- 
jected to the new programs called for and 
the increase of 3,700 Federal employees in 
these two Departments alone. There is ab- 
solutely no need for further expansion of 
Federal programs and personnel beyond last 
year’s highest peacetime budget in history. 
We are acting as though there were no limit 
to money. Who is going to pay for these 
programs? We are in a period of deficit fi- 
nancing. The budget of each Department of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare 
should be cut at least 10 percent below last 
year’s budget. There are many activities in 
these Departments that are not the province 
of Federal Government. Many such activities 
must be terminated and the way to start in 
this direction is to reduce spending. 


GOVERNMENT EXPANDS CONTROL IN OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 


The Kennedy administration seeks to in- 
crease its control over our individual lives 
in another bill which passed the House this 
week—H.R. 1762, to promote the coordina- 
tion and development of effective Federal 
and State programs relating to outdoor rec- 
reation. In simple terms this bill sets up 
a new Bureau for Recreation to coordinate 
18 existing Government agencies now deal- 
ing with outdoor recreation. The Federal 
Government does not trust the people to 
know how to play, so we have over 22,500 
Federal employees already on the payroll to 
direct your leisure activities and the ad- 
ministration is asking for a new Bureau with 
an initial appropriation of some $2,460,000. 

In speaking against the bill in the House, 
I said in part: “The Federal Government has 
no business in such wholesale activities in 
recreation. It does no good to say that we 
need a new Bureau of Recreation to coordi- 
nate present activities in 18 Federal agencies. 
Admittedly overlapping and duplication are 
wrong, but I do not intend to approve such 
Government participation in recreation as 
this bill carries. This is a good example of 
Parkinson's first law that more and more 
Government and employees are needed to do 
less and less. The seven reasons for this 
legislation effectively inject the Government 
into areas where Government has no place. 
Such activities are not constitutional. The 
Government has no constitutional right to 
encourage and promote recreational activ- 
ities, individually or collectively. Swim- 
ming, skiing, fishing, golfing are all fine rec- 
reations. I enjoy them. Some do, some do 
not. But it isn't a matter of Federal sub- 
sidy. It does not follow that money should 
be taken in taxes to subsidize these and 
other recreations. The answer is not to co- 
ordinate and expand Government recrea- 
tional activities. The answer is to get the 
Government gradually out of this field so 
far as possible. I refuse to approve such use 
of the taxpayers’ money.” It is my firm con- 
viction the people know how to provide their 
own recreation, nor should they be forced 
to support through their taxes, other peo- 
ples’ recreational activities. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK ACT 


Republicans dedicated to fiscal responsi- 
bility scored a major victory in the House 
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this week in an amendment to the Export- 
Import Bank Act Extension, H.R. 3872. The 
amendment provides for financing the bank 
through direct appropriations instead of 
backdoor financing. In the minority report 
on the bill Republican members pointed 
out that the Kennedy administration is re- 
sponsible for a $27 billion deficit for the 3 
budget years it has been in office. Much of 
this deficit can be traced to backdoor spend- 
ing carried to record extremes by President 
Kennedy. The amendment to H.R. 3872 is 
designed to stop the loose financial practice 
of authorizing $2 billion of backdoor financ- 
ing of the Export-Import Bank. In its report 
the minority on the Banking and Currency 
Committee said in part: “As a matter of 
policy we believe backdoor financing is 
wrong. * * * We think it should be brought 
to an end, not alone for this program but for 
every other program that comes before our 
committee and the Congress for either new 
or additional fund authorizations. For ap- 
proximately 150 years the Congress operated 
without engaging in backdoor financing. 
Furthermore, paragraph 7 of section 9 of 
article 1 of our Constitution in relevant part 
states, “No money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury but in uence of appropria- 
tions made by law.” I heartily agree with 
the minority view and have never supported 
the expenditure of the taxpayers’ money 
except where it is authorized by action of 
Congress, I am opposed to backdoor financ- 
ing as morally and constitutionally wrong 
and believe, if the practice is not curtailed, 
the economy of this Nation will be com- 
pletely wrecked. 
ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES THIS WEEK 


Among other duties this week: A speech to 
delegates to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
in which I urged the Nation’s businessmen 
to fight for capitalism and the threat to it 
from the social and welfare programs being 
initiated by the present administration. 
Thusday evening, a speech in New York at a 
dinner honoring former Governor Edison, of 
New Jersey. I reminded those present, “The 
America of tomorrow, the free world of to- 
morrow, the continued existence of the free- 
dom of mankind depends upon the strength 
and determination of the conservatives. To 
this generation is given the challenge of 
keeping America and the world free. We 
can sum up the challenge in three words: 
capitalism, sovereignty, the Republic. I be- 
lieve in all three and I shall do my best to 
revitalize the enthusiasm of the people for 
preserving capitalism, the sovereignty of 
America, and the Republic for which, I hope 
for all time, we will stand.” 


Centennial Celebration of Boston College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding institutions of higher 
learning in our country is Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. From its rooms of 
education and learning during the dec- 
ades of its existence have gone graduates 
engaging in all walks of human activity, 
who, in peace and war, have played an 
important part jn our Nation’s history. 

On April 1, 1863, Gov. John A. Andrew 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
signed the University Charter which 
brought Boston College into being. 
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This year, 1963, is the centennial cele- 
bration of Boston College, a historic 
event in the life of Boston College, and 
of institutions of higher learning 
throughout the country. 

The university charter was delivered 
in 1863 to the Very Reverend Father 
John McElroy, S.J., founder of the 
university. 

The first president, the Very Reverend 
Father John Bapst, S.J., presided over a 
faculty of 6 and an initial enrollment of 
22 students in a red brick building in the 
South End of Boston. 

For the first 50 years, Boston College 
grew steadily as a small liberal arts 
college. 

In 1913, Boston College moved to 
Chestnut Hill, then a rural area. 

Still keeping at the core of the uni- 
versity a strong liberal arts college, it 
gradually filled out the dimensions of its 
university charter. 

In 1925, the graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences was founded; in 1929, the 
Law School and Evening College; in 1936, 
the School of Social Work; in 1938, the 
College of Business Administration, and 
since World War II, the School of Nurs- 
ing, the School of Education, and the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration were inaugurated. 

From the original faculty of 6 and the 
initial enrollment of 22 students, Boston 
College, on its centennial anniversary, 
under the leadership of its president and 
recognized outstanding educator and ad- 
ministrator, Very Rev. Father Michael 
P. Walsh, S.J.—at the beginning of its 
second century—comprises 12 colleges 
with a faculty of 700 and a total enroll- 
ment of 10,500 students. 

Boston College under the leadership 
and guidance of its centennial president, 
Very Rev. Father Michael P. Walsh, SJ., 
envisions at the beginning of its second 
century, and in the near future, the con- 
struction of a science building, research 
library, a behavioral sciences building, a 
university theater and dormitories. It 
is only within the past few weeks that 
ground was broken for Carney Faculty 
Center. 

On April 20, 1963, Boston College held 
its centennial convocation; a distin- 
guished gathering from all walks of life 
was present. 

On this occasion the degree of doctor 
of law was conferred upon Very Rev. 
Father Edward B. Bunn, S.J., president 
of Georgetown University; the degree of 
doctor of letters upon Lady Barbara 
Ward Jackson; and the degree of doctor 
of humane letters upon Dr. Nathan Pu- 
sey, president of Harvard University. 

This historic occasion was graced by 
the presence of our beloved and distin- 
guished President of the United States, 
Hon. John F. Kennedy, and by the great 
churchman, His Eminence, Richard Car- 
dinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston. 

In my remarks, I include the address 
delivered by President Kennedy. 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by Father Walsh, which I include in my 
remarks. 

Greetings from the church were deliv- 
ered by His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, which I include in my remarks. 

From the colleges and universities 
greetings which I herewith include, were 
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delivered by Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, and from 
the Commonwealth, included in my re- 
marks, greetings were delivered by the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, his excellency, Hon. Endicott 
Peabody. 

As its second century starts, Boston 
College looks forward to the future with 
faith and confidence, its students and 
graduates serving God, country, and 
mankin 


d. 
As was well stated by Father Walsh, 
S.J., the centennial president: 


We begin the second century as the first 
century was begun with a faith that has not 
failed us, with a hope that has been fulfilled 
and forever in this university's bright future, 
with thanksgiving to God. 


The addresses follow: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY’s ADDRESS 

Father Walsh, your eminence, Governor 
Peabody, members of the faculty, ladies and 
gentlemen; it is a great pleasure to come 
back to a city where my accent is consid- 
ered normal, and where they pronounce the 
words the way they are spelled. 

I take especial satisfaction in this day as 
the recipient of an honorary degree in 1956 
from Boston College, and, therefore, an in- 
stant alumnus, I am particularly pleased to 
be with all of you on this most felicitous 
occasion, 

This university, or college, as Father Walsh 
has described, was founded in the darkest 
days of the Civil War, when this Nation was 
engaged in a climactic struggle to determine 
whether it would be half slave and half free 
or all free. And now, 100 years later, after 
the most intense century perhaps in human 
history, we are faced with the great ques- 
tion of whether this world will be half slave 
and half free, or whether it will be all one 
or the other. And on this occasion, as in 
1863, the services of Boston College are still 
greatly needed. 

It is good also to participate in this cere- 
mony which has honored three distin- 
guished citizens of the free world—President 
Pusey, Father Bunn, and our friend from the 
world of freedom, Lady Jackson. 

Boston College is a hundred years old 
old by the lifespan of man, but young by 
that of universities. In this week of ob- 
servance, you have rightly celebrated the 
achievements of the past, and equally right- 
ly you have turned in a serles of discussions 
by outstanding scholars to the problems of 
the present and the future, Learned men 
have been talking here of the knowledge ex- 
plosion, and in all that they have said I am 
sure they haye implied the heavy present 
responsibility of institutions like this one. 
Yet today I want to say a word on the same 
theme, to impress upon you as urgently as 
I can the growing and insistent importance 
of universities in our national life. 

I speak of universities because that is what 
Boston College has long since become. But 
most of what I say applies to liberal arts col- 
leges as well. My theme is not limited to any 
one class of universities, public or private, re- 
lgious or secular. Our national tradition of 
variety in higher education shows no sign of 
weakening, and it remains the task of each 
of our institutions to shape its own role 
among its differing sisters. In this hope I 
am much encouraged by a reading in this 
last week of the remarkable encyclical, Pacem 
in Terris, 

In its penetrating analysis of today’s great 
problems, of social welfare and human rights, 
of disarmament and international order and 
peace, that document surely shows that on 
the basis of one great faith and its traditions 
there can be developed counsel on public af- 
fairs that is of value to all men and women 
of good will. As a Catholic, Iam proud of it; 
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and as an American, I have learned from it. 
It only adds to the impact of this message 
that it closely matches notable expressions of 
conviction and aspiration from churchmen of 
other faiths, and in recent documents of the 
World Council of Churches, and from out- 
standing world citizens with no ecclesiastical 
standing. We are learning to talk the lan- 
guage of progress and peace across the bar- 
riers of sect and creed. It seems reasonable 
to hope that a similiar process may be taking 
place across the quite different barriers of 
higher learning. 

From the office that I hold, in any case, 
there can be no doubt today of the growing 
meaning of universities in America. That, 
of course, is one basic reason for the in- 
creasing urgency with which those who care 
most for the progress of our society are 
pressing for more adequate programs in 
higher education and in education generally. 
It is for this reason that I urge upon every- 
one here and in this country the pressing 
need for national attention and a national 
decision in the national interest upon the 
national question of education. In at least 
four ways, the new realities of our day have 
combined to intensify the focal role of the 
university in our Nation’s life. 

First, and perhaps most obvious, the whole 
world has come to our doorstep and the 
universities, must be its student. In the 
strange geometry of modern politics, the 
distant Congo can be close to us as Canada, 
and Canada, itself, is worth more attention 
than we have sometimes given. Cultures 
not our own press for understanding. Crises 
we did not create require our participation. 
Accelerating change is the one universal hu- 
man prospect. 

Second, there is indeed an explosion of 
knowledge and its outward limits are not yet 
in sight. In some fields, progress seems very 
fast; in others, distressingly slow. It is no 
tribute to modern science to jump lightly 
to the conclusion that all its secrets of parti- 
cle physics, or molecular life, or heredity, 
of outer space, are now within easy reach. 
The truth is more massive and less magical. 
It is that wherever we turn, in defense, on 
space, in medicine, in industry, in agricul- 
ture, and most of all in basic science, itself, 
the requirement is for better work, deeper 
understanding, higher education. While I 
have framed this comment in the terms of 
the natural sciences, I insist, as do all those 
who live in this field, that at every level of 
learning there must be an equal concern for 
history, for letters and the arts, and for man 
as a social being in the widest meaning of 
Aristotle’s phrase. This also is the work of 
the university. 

And third, as the world presses in and 
knowledge presses out, the role of the in- 
terpreter grows. Men can no longer know 
everything themselves; the 20th century has 
no universal man. All men today must learn 
to know through one another to judge across 
their own ignorance—to comprehend at sec- 
ond hand, These arts are not easily learned. 
Those who would practice them must develop 
intensity of perception, variety of mental 
activity, and the habit of open concern for 
truth in all its forms. Where can we expect 
to find a training ground for this modern 
maturity, if not in our universities? 

Fourth and finally, these new require- 
ments strengthen still further what has al- 
ways been a fundamental element in the life 
of American colleges and universities—that 
they should be dedicated to “the Nation's 
service.” The phrase is Woodrow Wilson's, 
and no one has discussed its meaning better. 
What he said in 1896 is more relevant today 
than ever before, and I close with a quota- 
tion from him. 

I offer it to you with renewed congratula- 
tions, and in the confident hope that as her 
second century opens, Boston College will 
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continue to respond, as she did in her be- 
ginnings, to the new needs of the age: 

“It is not learning,” said President Wilson, 
“but the spirit of service that will give a 
college place in the public annals of the 
Nation. It is indispensable,” he said, “if it 
is to do its right service, that the air of 
affairs should be admitted to all its class- 
rooms * * * the air of the world’s trans- 
actions, the consciousness of the solidarity 
of the race, the sense of the duty of man to- 
ward man * * * the promise and the hope 
that shone in the face of all knowledge. 
+ * © The days of glad expansion are gone, our 
life grows tense and difficult; our resource for 
the future lies in careful thought, provi- 
dence, and a wise economy; and the school 
must be of the Nation.” 

Boston College for 100 years has been of 
the Nation and so it will be for the next 
hundred, 

Thank you. 

REMARKS OF VERY REV. FATHER MICHAEL P. 

Wars, S.J., PRESIDENT or Boston COL- 

LEGE 


One hundred years ago, Americans were 
girding themselves for what would be, until 
our time, the most massive single battle in 
military history, Gettysburg, when, with a 
magnificent act of faith on our Nation’s 
future, and anxious to contribute what it 
could to the shaping of that future, Boston 
College began. Now after a hundred years, 
we pause to look back in a spirit of humble 
gratitude to God for the achievements of a 
century. Joining us in this spirit of joy are 
leaders of religion, education, and govern- 
ment. 

To our faculty, students, alumni, and 
friends who have come in such impressive 
numbers to celebrate with us, it is enough 
to say that our happiness today is theirs. 

Since Boston College has never failed to 
link its destiny with that of our beloved 
country, it is inspiring to observe that our 
Government, represented by its leaders in 
city, State, and Nation, has shown such 
gracious readiness to be with us today. 

Represented here today are colleges and 
universities of this continent and Europe. 
To them, our confreres, we extend a most 
grateful welcome. They have come here with 
the most congenial and fraternal under- 
standing of what their presence means to 
us, sensing as few others could, our pride in 
a century of achievement in higher educa- 
tion. 

To Cardinal Cushing, at once our most 
benevolent father and devoted son, our wel- 
come is what it has always been, one of 
gratitude and deepest affection. 

Mr. President, I speak for all the men and 
women of Boston College, for all our faculty 
and friends. We bless you and offer our 
profound gratitude for your bringing the 
splendor of the Presidency to ennoble our 
centennial convocation. The words of our 
charter are bright again upon the ancient 
parchment because you came to be with us 
on our day of jubilee. You came because 
you understood the meaning of this day not 
only in the life of this university but in the 
history of the city whose name it bears. 
You came, in a word, for Boston, 

A university must span many centuries 
before it can be said to be old; and so, 
after only one century, it would be more fit- 
ting to say that Boston College is still young. 
That is true of the spirit with which we 
celebrate today’s anniversary. While we pay 
grateful and most respectful tribute to our 
past, our energies and our interest are di- 
rected to our future. We are impatient to 
move on with greater and firmer strides into 
our second century. This distinguished as- 
semblage of friends of our university is wit- 
ness most of all to a work which is begin- 
ning; for no growth is really vital which 
is not always just beginning. This solemn 
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duty of the university’s perpetual beginning 
we take up again as it was taken up with 
such courage and with such undaunted faith 
100 years ago. 
REMARKS OF RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING AT 
BOSTON COLLEGE CONVOCATION 


Mr. President, Very Rev. Father Walsh, rec- 
tor of Boston College, members of the fac- 
ulty, members of the student body, and 
guests, it is my pleasant duty to express on 
this occasion the congratulations and grati- 
tude of the church in honor of the centennial 
of Boston College. 

The college has grown with the archdiocese 
of Boston and it has contributed enormously 
and indispensably to the growth of the 
church in this area. It was Boston College 
that encouraged throughout the years the 
vocations to the priesthood and the religious 
life that were necessary for the expansion of 
the church as the numbers of its faithful be- 
gan to increase. For over 50 years the stu- 
dents in our diocesan seminary, founded in 
1884, came almost entirely from this institu- 
tion and from its sister College of the Holy 
Cross in Worcester. Today it is Boston Col- 
lege that provides educational formation and 
training for hundreds of teachers and ad- 
ministrators in our diocesan schools, so im- 
portant for the healthy and normal func- 
tioning of the church. 

There is another reason for our gratitude 
to Boston College and the Jesuits under 
whose direction it has grown to its present 
state of academic efficiency. The church has 
a part to play within the larger community 
in which its freedom of functioning is consti- 
tutionally guaranteed. It is erroneous to 
conclude from the concern of Catholics for 
the expansion of their ecclesiastical structure 
that their interests are exclusively sectarian, 
or that they evaluate their achievements in 
the field of education- entirely from the su- 
pernatural point of view of revealed religion. 
Ultimately the church directs the minds of 
men toward the eternal happiness of the 
world to come. More immediately, however, 
the church is concerned with developing the 
highest ideals of personal integrity and pub- 
lic service, To be genuinely religious means 
to be conscientious and upright as a citi- 
zen, no less than to be loyal and unswerving 
in the fulfillment of religious duties. 

As we find proof in our own day of the 
relevance of religious beliefs for the 
strengthening of our Nation against moral 
decay, we have reason to be thankful that 
institutions like Boston College are prepar- 
ing young people for positions of responsibil- 
ity, and bringing the highest standards of 
academic excellence into harmonious inte- 
gration with the ideals of Christian tradition. 

For what Boston College has done, is do- 
ing and will continue to do for God and 
for country, for the church and for the state, 
for the educational world and for the com- 
mon good, we are thankful today. We pray 
that He who is infinitely wise and provident, 
infinitely good and merciful, may enable this 
institution to fulfill in years to come its di- 
vinely ordained purpose of keeping sound 
minds in sound bodies, of drawing from hu- 
man powers their greatest measure of schol- 
arly effort and of elevating the human per- 
sonality to its rightful dignity of sonship 
with God through Christ our Lord. 


GREETINGS FROM THE COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES OF Dr. NATHAN M. > PRESIDENT 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The 1860's were a period of intense ferment 
in higher education in this country. ‘This 
ferment was occasioned by two kinds of dis- 
content. One, that the attention of our col- 
leges was directed so exclusively toward lit- 
erary studies, and these not even modern 
literary studies, that the colleges were mak- 
ing virtually no contribution toward meeting 
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the practical problems of a rapidly develop- 
ing society. Scorning the agricultural and 
mechanical arts they were, it was held by 
these of their critics using a kind of smear 
word, “irrelevant.” Times have changed. 

The other main criticism came from those 
who had caught a glimpse abroad, chiefly in 
Germany, of what a university as contrasted 
with a college could be. There has been a 
good deal of confusion on this subject ever 
since. There are many colleges in this coun- 
try which grandiloquently call themselves 
universities. There are few universities 
which, like yours, are content to call them- 
selves colleges. But in any event, in the past 
100 years we are in a new period of ferment. 
Higher education has become extraordinarily 
almost too relevant. Witness the way Presi- 
dent Kennedy has taken and needs a con- 
siderable piece of higher education to help 
him in Washington. Witness the way his 
Science Advisory Board tells him that cer- 
tain agencies of Government basically de- 
pendent upon the research activities of 
highly trained engineers, mathematicians, 
and physical scientists will not be able to do 
their work a decade hence if the rate of pro- 
ducing these kinds of scientists is not quick- 
ly stepped up to 7,000 Ph. D.'s a year. Many 
other interests and concerns seem to me and 
to others to have equally good claims for this 
kind of scarce talent. It was only yesterday 
that the number of Ph. D.’s given annually 
by all universities in all subjects passed the 
level of 7,000. It is now about 10,000 per 
year. The Space Agency itself would like to 
have about 10,000. Clearly we have a great 
deal to do. 

May I interrupt my remarks just to say 
about space that today is the day to test 
the aerodynamic properties of the mortar 
board. I hope if mine takes off into space 
I don’t go with it. 

We have much to do and we are not in the 
best shape to do it. We have all been 
struggling to make good the deficiencies 
which accumulated in our plants during the 
long, lean years of depression and war and to 
raise the funds to attract, to hold, and ade- 
quately recompense our faculties. Even more 
difficult have been the pressures for new pro- 
grams, plants, and equipment originating in 
the marvelous burgeoning of knowledge. 
In the midst of this we are confronted with 
a shortage and therefore a fierce competition 
for first-rate teachers. And truly frighten- 
ing is the prospect now breaking over us of 
soon having such numbers to cope with that 
we shall have in a decade virtually to double 
the whole enterprise of higher education in 
this country which it has taken more than 
300 years of patient, devoted effort to bring 
to its present estate. Mr. President, may I 
say parenthetically it is our hope that you 
will be able to help us to get the legislators 
in the Capitol to see the implication of this 
remark. 

Meanwhile it is a joy to see Boston College 
forging ahead through its own and its 
friends’ efforts. Deep in the center of the 
present responsibility of higher education is 
the need to find ways to adapt to present 
circumstances the old basic learning with 
its concern for the development of persons 
and its own unremitting attention to ques- 
tions of value. The institutions of higher 
learning entrusted to the Jesuits have an 
honorable record in this regard. It is to be 
hoped among all the other things we have 
to do that these and other institutions can 
work together to accomplish this task. May 
I, as the president of an institution more than 
300 years old, say this discouraging word to 
Father Walsh and his associates, that the 
common task we share does not get easier 
with the passing centuries. But may I also 
for the colleges and universities of the United 
States felicitate Boston College on the 
achievements of its first century and of the 
great development and growth you have ex- 
perienced in that time. 
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We welcome the advent of strong Catholic 
colleges and universities of which surely this 
is one of the chief, into the advance ranks 
of our institutions of higher learning. To- 
gether these institutions have already done 
much to build value into our common life 
and on them our hopes for a worthy future 
in large measure must surely now depend. 
The colleges and universities, and among 
them, I should like to say personally, Har- 
vard, congratulate Boston College on the ac- 
complishments of her first century. We 
salute her on this happy day for her achieve- 
ment. We would speak of our pride in our 
association with her and we wish for her long 
life and a continuation of that strong for- 
ward surge with which she now so clearly 
and so creatively is moving ahead. 
GREETINGS FROM THE HONORABLE ENDICOTT 

PEABODY, GOVERNOR OF THE COMMON- 

WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Your Eminence, Mr. President, Mr, Speaker, 
Father Walsh, Father Bunn, Lady Jackson, 
Dr. Pusey, Senator Saltonstall, Senator 
Kennedy, Mayor Collins, members of the 
Board of Regents of Boston College, dis- 
tinguished guests, and friends of Boston 
College, in 1847, Father John McElroy, S.J., 
arrived in Boston and planted the first seeds 
that have grown and flourished and pro- 
duced the magnificent bounty we know to- 
day as Boston College, one of the great 
institutions of learning in the free world. 

My presence here, today, as Governor of 
the Commonwealth, is symbolic of the con- 
tinuing harmonious relationship between 
town and gown that was begun on that day 
in April 1863, 100 years ago, when my 
predecessor, Gov. John Andrews, signed into 
law the act of the Massachusetts Legislature 
granting your charter. 

Fourteen years later, under the inspired 
leadership of the Reverend John Bapst, 
S.J., the first president of the college and 
corporation, the first commencement was 
held. Nine young men graduated. And 
again, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
was present to bestow her congratulations 
in the person of my predecessor, Gov. Alex- 
ander H. Rice. 

Now, on another day in April, in the year 
of our Lord, 1963, the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth again comes to Boston College to 
join in this well-deserved and joyous 
celebration. 

To the many devoted priests and lay- 
people who labored so humbly and faith- 
fully for so noble a purpose, every citizen of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts owes 
a debt of gratitude. 

For education is one of this Common- 
wealth’s most precious assets. We are in- 
deed proud of the tradition of excellence 
in education which is so well represented 
here. All of us who are working for better 
educational opportunity in Massachusetts 
can draw inspiration from the story of the 
birth and growth of Boston College. From 
humble beginnings in the South End of Bos- 
ton, you have matured into the magnificent 
institution of learning which stands before 
us today. 

Sitting among you now, there must be 
some who were present at the laying of the 
cornerstone of B.C, at this site on June 15, 
1913. One among them was the mayor of 
the city of Boston, John F. Fitzgerald. Now, 
50 years later, on an equally proud occasion 
in the history of Boston College, how fitting 
it is that we are honored by the presence 
of that man's grandson, the President of the 
United States of America, John F. Kennedy. 

Certainly our Commonwealth would be 
something less than what it is today were 
it not for the men and women of Boston 
College. Her contribution has been vast 
and varied. Doctors, alumni of Boston Col- 
lege, have exercised their merciful calling 
throughout the Commonwealth. In our 
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classrooms, sons and daughters of Boston 
College have been astonishingly active. 

The clergy who minister to the Catholic 
archdiocese of Boston have been predomi- 
nantly men of Boston College. B.C. has given 
to the church such eminent men of God 
as William Cardinal O’Connell and our be- 
loved friend and spiritual leader, Richard 
Cardinal Cushing. 

In the courts of our Commonwealth, 
countless lawyers, men of Boston College, 
have pleaded and fought for justice. Just 
recently I had the pleasure of appointing as 
& superior court judge one of your law 
school’s most distinguished professors. I 
am delighted that this appointment has been 
greeted as one of the finest of this genera- 
tion. 

I cannot resist noting with partisan pride 
that the first site of Boston College Law 
School, 11 Beacon Street, today houses my 
political alma mater, the Massachusetts 
Democratic State Committee. 

The law school forums, the Boston College 
citizen seminars, the lectures on public af- 
fairs have in an extraordinary way blended 
the dedicated efforts of the good citizens of 
our community. 

Here at Boston College you have achieved 
an inspiring blend of faith and reason. You 
have exalted the mind and soul of man. 
Your proud past is exceeded only by your 
bright future. 

I can think of no more fitting tribute than 
to quote from a letter sent in 1934 by William 
Lawrence, the Episcopal bishop of Boston, 
to your then president, Father Gallagher. 
Bishop Lawrence explained that the land on 
which Boston College now stands, was owned 
by his father. He wrote: “Boston College, 
with its beautiful group of buildings, has 
given a grace and benediction to my boy- 
hood haunts.” 

For me, for all of us, the presence of Bos- 
ton College is indeed a grace and benediction 
for which we are most grateful. From your 
modest beginnings, you truly have earned 
your name, you have reached “the heights.” 
As Boston College begins its second century 
of life, let it take with it our best wishes and 
Godspeed. 


Law Day Address by Hon. Hale Boggs, 


of Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 

I should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress a recent 
speech given on Law Day, May 1, to 
students and alumni of the Georgetown 
University Law School by the majority 
whip of the House, the Honorable HALE 
Bodds, of Louisiana. In this very fine 
speech, Congressman Boccs points up 
incisively the vast differences between 
the philosophy of law of our American 
democratic system, and the philosophy 
of the Communist system; and I com- 
mend his address to my fellow members 
and include it in the Recorp: 

ADDRESS By Hon. HALE Bodds, or LOUISIANA, 
BEFORE THE GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY LAW 
School,, May 1, 1963 
It is most fitting that the United States 

should celebrate a law day on May 1 in 

order to contrast American fundamental 
values with those of the Communist system. 
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The contrast is most vivid in the view of 
justice held in the two societies. 

The American belief is that justice is ul- 
timately based on the people themselves. 

The Soviet belief, on the other hand, is 
that justice can be imposed on a people by 
the government. 

It is this contrasting view of justice and 
law's relation to justice that I want to ex- 
plore with you today. 

Both the American and the Soviet systems 
of law aim at creating and maintaining 
order. Order means more than just a lack 
of violence, although a lack of violence is 
essential to both systems. What is central 
in the concept of order is the element of 
purpose. Order in a society is an arrange- 
ment for obtaining specified purposes or goals 
orends. These ends can be the status quo in 
which case order implies stagnant self-satis- 
faction. The ends can also involve various 

of change—from slight or incre- 
mental change at one end to violent revolu- 
tion at the other. 

It seems to me that it is this element of 
purpose which must be isolated in a com- 

of the American and Soviet systems 
of law, order, and justice. 


AMERICAN PURPOSE 


What, then, is the central purpose in the 
American legal system? What kind of jus- 
tice is the United States striving for? 

The American view of its law and justice 
is, of course, based on the whole Western 
tradition—both its Graeco-Roman and its 
Judeo-Christian elements. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes put it: “The law 
is the witness and external deposit of our 
moral life. Its history is the history of the 
moral development of the race.” I would 
also add that law is the external deposit of 
our political life. 

Thus, the moral and political history of the 
Western World is also the history of the 
American view of law and justice. 

The most important product of this long 
evolution is the conception of justice as 
based on the people. Lincoln epitomized 
this view: “Why should there not be a 
patient confidence in the ultimate justice of 
the people? Is there any better or equal 
hope in the world?” 

This view of justice is seen throughout 
American legal history and practice. Several 
different elements of American justice reflect 
this concern with the justice of the people. 

One element is the concern for justice in 
the sense of fair legal procedures. Most of 
the Founding Fathers were lawyers who had 
a great concern for such procedures. They 
had all had some direct experience with 
what it was like to be deprived of these 
guarantees. Their reverence for such fair 
play was, of course, expressed in capsule form 
in the Bill of Rights. 

By these amendments the framers guar- 
anteed that the Government they were cre- 
ating could be kept within bounds by its 
citizens. The Government was not free to 
dispense justice as it saw fit but was limited 
by the definite standards which were es- 
tablished. 


There were to be no unreasonable searches 
and seizures. A grand jury procedure was 
guaranteed. The Government could not try 
a person more than once for the same crime. 
The Government could not force a man to 
incriminate himself. Jury trial was guar- 
anteed in all criminal cases and in most civil 
cases. These trials were to be public and 
the accused had to understand the charge 
against him and be aided by an attorney. 
Witnesses for both sides were to testify pub- 
licly. There were to be no cruel and unusual 
punishments. There would be no ex post 
facto laws. 

An equal element in the American view 
of justice is the attempt to provide justice 
through legislation. The entire legislative 
process is based on the popular political will 
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in the United States, thus assuring a popular 
base for such laws. 

Most importantly, the entire constitu- 
tional system of restraints of the exercise 
of governmental power in the United States 
is based on the common concern of the 
American people. The constitutional order 
in this country exists to provide the arena 
for the attainment of both legal and po- 
litical justice. This arena rests on a com- 
plex series of restraints of power, restraints 
which are effective and which are depend- 
able. These restraints are based on a widely 
shared view of what government should do 
and what it should not do, 


SOVIET PURPOSE 


Now, what motion of justice is prevalent 
in the Soviet Union? What is the central 
purpose of its legal system? 

Just as the American legal system and 
views of justice are descended from the whole 
Western tradition the Soviet legal system and 
view of justice are also descended from his- 
tory. In this case, however, there are two 
traditions which must be mentioned: first, 
the specifically Russian tradition of law and 
of justice, much of which has been retained 
by the present Communist regime; and sec- 
ond, the Marxist view of law and justice. 

Pre-1917 Russia used Western forms in its 
legal system but this law did not have truly 
Western contents—with its stress on rights 
of individuals, procedural safeguards, and 
the rule of law. The motion of stare decisis 
and the tremendous weight attached to prec- 
edent in the West were missing in czarist 
Russia, just as they are missing in the Soviet 
Union. The Western conception that law 
is a specialized extension of reason and that 
a rule of law must be a rule of reason was 
missing in Russia then as now. 

Another pillar of Western law missing in 
Russia is our well known concept of equity. 

What was unique about Russian czarist 
law from the Western viewpoint is that it 
allowed an alleged conception of justice to 
be developed by the rulers of the country and 
then imposed on the people of that country. 

The Marxist view and practice of law has 
an interesting and varied history. But I 
think that its impact today in the Soviet 
Union is to reinforce the ly non- 
Western elements of the Russian legal 
tradition. 

Marx and Engels themselves viewed law as 
a superstructure, an unconscious reflection 
of economic relations in a society. Classical 
Marxism contented itself with exposing what 
it thought to be the ultimate sources of law: 
Law was another name for politics and jus- 
tice was a euphemism for the predominance 
of the strongest class and its interests. 

Until 1935 or 1936 in the Soviet Union 
there was a general attack on all law as a 
bourgeois product. Any kind of traditional 
law was under particularly strong attack in 
the early Stalin years, from 1928 to about 
1936. 

But, beginning roughly with the Consti- 
tution of 1936, the stress in the Soviet Union 
began to change. The new elements which 
were sought were stability, orthodoxy, and 
legality as means of consolidating the 
strength of the Stalinist regime. Law re- 
turned and was declared to be in accord with 
Communist purposes. Since that time law 
in the Soviet Union has developed particu- 
larly as another teaching device controlled by 
the regime. In short, law and legality are 
stressed specifically as entities to be used by 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
its rule of its subjects in their own supposed 
best interests. Justice does not emerge from 
the people but is imposed upon them. 

Thus when Soviet law is shown to be pri- 
marily another tool in the hands of the re- 
gime, and when Soviet justice is understood 
as being essentially what the leaders of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union pro- 
claim to be just, then the nature of the So- 
viet totalitarian state is clear. If the law is 
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the shaper of persons and is not shaped by 
them, a totalitarian result is inevitable. 


CONFRONTATION 


These conflicting views of law held in the 
United States and the Soviet Union have a 
real impact on the world order and on the 
prospects for world peace. The understand- 
ing of law and the purpose of law in the two 
countries is radically different. 

Because of this, one of the major difficul- 
ties in dealing with the Soviets is the lack 
of communication between the two sides. I 
am suggesting that one crucial element pre- 
venting better communication is the differ- 
ence in views of law. This lack of communi- 
cation is one root of the struggle which 
daily threatens world peace and it is at the 
same time a complicating factor in any at- 
tempt to improve relations between the two 
nations, 

Treaties are also a form of law. Ameri- 
cans believe that treaties made in the name 
of the United States must ultimately refiect 
the values of the U.S. citizenry and therefore 
must be respected and kept. 

The negotiators of the Soviet Union, on 
the contrary, see no particular relation be- 
tween what goes into a treaty and law which 
must be obeyed. Treaties, like all Soviet 
laws, are to be manipulated by the rulers of 
the party and state for the ends decreed 
by the party and state. This helps explain 
why the Soviet Union's record of keeping its 
word as given in treaties is so dismal. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the worth of a given philoso- 
phy of law is best measured by the kind of 
society that it produces. 

Throughout the centuries men everywhere 
have yearned for what Franklin D. Roose- 
velt called the four freedoms: 

Freedom of speech and expression. 

Freedom of worship. 

Freedom from fear. 

Freedom from want. 

We will all agree that our American society 
had come near to the ideal in providing free- 
dom of speech and expression, freedom of 
worship, and freedom from fear. We have 
not reached perfection, for here and there 
we still have blotches upon these freedoms, 
but the common conscience of our land 
impels us constantly to strive to eliminate 
entirely such infringements on these free- 
doms as still remain. 

We can also agree that in the Soviet 
society, these three freedoms are almost non- 
existent. 

Now let's look at freedom from want. The 
USS.R. and the United States have popula- 
tions roughly comparable. They have nat- 
ural resources of like magnitude. Both 
mations have made enormous industrial 
strides in this century. Both countries 
maintain comparable military forces. 

There the comparability stops. 

Under our concept of law—our framework 
of a free society—we have produced the 
highest standard of living for our people 
that the world has ever seen. No people 
before us ever had such a bounty of food 
and fiber, industrial products, and labor- 
saving devices. To be sure, we still have too 
much poverty, too much unemployment, too 
many poorly educated people, but the aver- 
age American enjoys freedom from want plus 
many luxuries. 

Now what of the society which has re- 
sulted from the Soviet concept of law? 

We cannot deny that Russia has made 
material progress in this century, but her 
society is beset with illnesses which become 
more aggravated with the passage of time. 
In a crash program such as building missiles, 
the Soviets do very well, but in the day-to- 
day effort to provide freedom from want, her 
society is lagging. 

A recent report of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for reveals 
that both production and investment are 
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slowing down everywhere in the Soviet world. 
Labor discipline is weakening. Inferior 
goods are piling up. Unhappy farmworkers 
are crowding into cities. Industry is beset 
with shortages of raw materials and man- 
power. 

Agricultural production has lagged badly 
for decades in spite of the most forceful ef- 
forts on the part of the Soviet leaders. 

In industry, the Soviet system simply fails 
to provide the incentive necessary for good 
workmanship. Those of us who have traveled 
behind the Iron Curtain are uniformly im- 
pressed by the shoddy workmanship which 
we witnessed on every hand. In 1961, for 
example, 60 percent of all television sets 
manufactured failed to operate for the guar- 
antee period of 6 months—this is an official 
government report. 

Some tractor operators made the statement 
that they “spend more time under the trac- 
tor repairing it than behind the steering 
wheel.” This lack of quality—this tendency 
toward careless workmanship—which is so 
widespread in the Soviet society is not the 
result of incompetent workers; it is the re- 
sult of a social system—a philosophy of law, 
if you please—which does not give the in- 
dividual the incentive to do his best. As a 
result, the Soviet world is far from its goal 
of freedom from want. 

To sum it up, we in America have ap- 
proached the four freedoms because of the 
philosophy of law upon which our society 
is grounded. Conversely, the Soviets have 
not because their philosophy of law cannot— 
and does not—call forth the best efforts of 
their citizens. 

What I have been trying to say was better 
said by that eminent lawyer and jurist, the 
late Learned Hand: “Two conditions are es- 
sential to the realization of justice according 
to law. The law must have an authority 
supreme over the will of the individual, and 
such an authority can arise only from a 
background of social acquiescence, which 
gives it the voice of indefinitely greater num- 
bers than those of its expositors.” 

On this Law Day we should be thankful 
that we have what Jefferson called “A gov- 
ernment of laws addressed to the reason of 
the people and not to their weaknesses.” A 
Law Day celebrating law of any other kind 
would be an unhappy event. A Law Day 
celebrating what we do have is a valuable 
reminder of the ultimate strength of the 
American system. 


One Hundred Thousand People Hear Vice 
President Lyndon B. Johnson’s Tribute 
to the Polish Constitution, Delivered in 
Chicago May 5, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 5, the people of Chicago had 
the great privilege of hearing Vice Presi- 
dent Lynpon B. JoHnson join in a trib- 
ute to the Polish Constitution of 1791. 

Vice President Jonnson was the prin- 
cipal speaker in an impressive ceremony 
sponsored by the Polish National Alliance 
in Humboldt Park to mark the 172d anni- 
versary of the Polish Constitution. 

An estimated crowd of 100,000 people 
heard Vice President JoHNson introduced 
by Mr. Charles Rozmarek, president of 
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as the 
United 


the Polish National Alliance, 
“greatest Vice President the 
States has ever had.” 

The huge throng repeatedly interrupt- 
ed Vice President JoHNson’s remarks 
with enthusiastic applause. The Vice 
President’s firm reaffirmation of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s principle that “while 
Poland may be a satellite government, 
the Poles are not a satellite people,” 
brought a thundering ovation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Vice President’s 
speech follows: 

THE BATTLE FOR FREEDOM 


(Remarks by Vice President LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, before the Polish National Al- 
Uance, Polish Constitution Day observance, 
Chicago, Ill., May 5, 1963) 

On the 3d of May, in the year 1791, the 
patriots of Poland adopted the Constitution 
of Poland which we meet to honor and com- 
memorate today. 

In the preamble of that Constitution, there 
were these heroic and historic words: “Free 
from the disgraceful shackles of foreign in- 
fluence; prizing more than life, and every 
personal consideration, the political exist- 
ence, external independence and internal 
liberty of the nation whose care is entrusted 
to us * * * we do solemnly establish the 
present Constitution.” 

No one who has read that Constitution, no 
one who knows the history of Poland, no 
one privileged to know the Polish people 
wherever they may live would doubt for one 
moment that if the “shackles of foreign 
influence” were removed today, that same 
flame of liberty would burn more brightly 
than ever in a free and independent Poland. 

As President Kennedy has said, “Poland 
may be a satellite government, but the Poles 
are not a satellite people.” 

Barriers separate us temporarily from one 
another now. Those barriers must some 
day come down. But barriers cannot sep- 
arate the American and Polish peoples from 
their common heritage as friends in free- 
dom's cause. That common heritage is no- 
where better expressed than in the common 
nature, common objectives, and even the 
common language of our two Constitutions, 
The Polish Constitution of 1791 brought to 
the continent of Europe an expression of 
those principles of justice and self-rule which 
the American Constitution of 1789 had 
brought to the continent of North America. 

Both were revolutionary documents. 

Both eliminated distinctions of class. 

Both guaranteed freedom of speech and 
conscience. 

As it is fundamental to our American sys- 
tem that all power derives from the people 
themselves, so the Polish Constitution of 
1791 declares: “All power in civic society 
should be derived from the will of the people, 
its end and object being the preservation 
and integrity of the state, the civil liberty 
and the good order of society, on an equal 
scale and on a lasting foundation.” 

SIDE BY SIDE 


It was because Americans and Poles 
thought alike that when Americans fought 
for their independence, heroes from Poland 
fought at their side. In 1772 a 29-year-old 
Polish officer decided to come to America 
during our Revolution because, as Pulaski 
himself said, “Wherever on the globe men are 
fighting for liberty, it is as if it were our own 
affair.” 

Along with Pulaski came the hero of two 
continents, Thaddeus Kosciuszko. This im- 
mortal hero was hailed by Thomas Jefferson 
as “the purest son of liberty I have ever 
known.” 

Kosciuszko—as Chief of Engineers—forti- 
fied some of the most vital points of Amer- 
ican defense, led America cavalry through 
the Carolinas, and played a major role of 
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command in driving the Red Coats from 
Charleston. Pulaski stood with Washington 
through the winter of Valley Forge and gave 
his life for the freedom of America on the 
ramparts at Savannah. 

Today, throughout America, there are 
monuments and memorials to these great 
Polish heroes. Statues of both stand in our 
Nation’s Capital. Streets and squares and 
counties are named for them all across the 
United States. Ten States have cities 
named in honor of Pulaski. At West Point— 
as well as here in this park—there is a statue 
honoring Kosciuszko. 

By such monuments, America honors not 
these two men alone, America honors all 
those brave young men—bearing proud 
Polish names—who have given their lives in 
battle under the flag of the United States so 
that freedom shall not perish from this 
earth. 

But to honor them and to honor our herit- 
age requires more than statues of stone. As 
the words of the national anthem of Poland 
expressed it more than a century ago: 


“Long as Poles remain, 
Chains the foe bound on her, never 
Shall the foe retain.” 


A DETERMINED PEOPLE 


The objective of the United States is—and 
shall continue to be—to see freedom re- 
turned to Poland and the other nations of 
Eastern Europe. 

We know the years of darkness have not 
extinguished the light of freedom in Poland. 
ara the masters of the darkness know that, 

Today, the world watches with keen inter- 
est the divisions appearing within the Com- 
munist bloc between the Communist rulers 
of Russia and the Communist rulers of 
China. This is important. The significance 
is very great. But we must not—and we 
shall not—forget that 7 years ago the un- 
vanquished spirit of the Polish people forced 
Moscow to grant to Poland a new measure 
of national autonomy. 

Poland is a much smaller country than 
China. There is no comparison in size of 
population or potential strength. Yet the 
Polish people—by the sheer strength of their 
unconquered will—succeeded in forcing the 
first major change of historical Soviet policy 
toward the captive nations. 

The United States did not ignore the sig- 
nificance of that development. We sup- 
ported and encouraged the greater autonomy 
for Poland by increasing our agricultural aid, 
expanding trade, and instituting programs 
of exchange in every major field of human 
endeavor. 

Since 1956 well over 1,000 Poles have come 
to the United States under scientific and 
cultural exch: More than 400 
Polish students are enrolled in our univer- 
sities now. We have welcomed many Polish 
groups—from jazz musicians to the Warsaw 
Philharmonic and the Poznan Choir, from 
athletic trainees to outstanding scholars. 

In turn, many Americans have gone to 
Poland—some to lecture on cancer research, 
some to present artificial heart-lung ma- 
chines to the Polish people, others to teach 
and train. It is very significant that the 
single most successful mission last year was 
the visit of an American professor helping 
set up courses for teaching English—a lan- 
guage the Polish people are most anxious to 
learn. 

For the most part, these programs are not 
Government programs, but are being spon- 
sored privately by our own citizens, founda- 
tions, and universities. Americans of Pol- 
ish ancestry voluntarily send more than $10 
million of food to relatives and friends in 
Poland each year. I believe you will agree it 
would be good if more Americans were going 
to Poland under these exchange programs. 
I believe you would also agree it would he 
good if Poles in Poland could receive as much 
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literature in their language from the United 
States, including the Polish language news- 
papers published in American, as Polish 
families in this country are receiving un- 
solicited from Poland. 

These efforts—private and public—are 
valuable because these exchanges serve to 
keep the Iron Curtain parted and open to let 
inside the truth about America and the West. 


CHANNELS KEPT OPEN 


We believe the channels between our peo- 
ples must be kept open. 

We believe that people punished enough 
by their Communist captors should not be— 
and must not be—punished still more by 
freemen merely because they are involuntary 
victims of communism’s tyranny. 

Fight communism, yes—and fight all its 
works. But in this land of the brave and 
free, it is not bravery to strike back at those 
already struck down by communism by en- 
gaging in hit-and-run raids among the 
shelves of supermarkets against the goods 
produced by the Polish people. 

Our policy has been expressed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in these words: 

“Our task is to encourage and pursue a 
policy of patiently encouraging freedom and 
carefully pressuring tyranny.” 

We are not pressuring tyranny either by 
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discriminate against the people of Poland 
and increase the pressure upon them to fol- 
low the puppet leaders, who would have them 
turn eastward rather than westward for the 
future. 

Your administration opposed enactment 
of the discriminatory tariff amendment in 
the and administration today 
advocates repeal of that amendment. 

Out of our nearly $40 billion of imports 
annually from all countries, the total im- 
ports from Poland have amounted to only 
three-tenths of 1 percent. Those canned 
hams, fox furs, feathers, and Christmas-tree 
ornaments are not going to taint the free- 
dom of America. But by maintaining the 
channels of trade to the West we can keep 
communism from completing its contami- 
nation of Poland and the lives of the Polish 
people. 

The ties between our people are old and 
honorable. We must work to strengthen 
those ties—not to sever them. Isolation and 
reprisal should not be the reward for those 
whose courage and resistance and independ- 
ence were the first to force the Communist 
slavemasters to relax their hold. 

In 1772—4 years before our own colonies 
declared their independence—Poland was di- 
vided among Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 
Almost immediately, efforts began to unite 
all Polish people to stand against Poland's 
foes. Demands for great sacrifice were 
made—sacrifice of titles, positions, vested 
interests, ancient traditions. For nearly 20 
years, that effort went on. The determina- 
tion to win freedom never died. 

In 1791—two full decades after the first 
partition of Poland—the Constitution of 
Poland was brought forth. A major reyo- 
lution was accomplished peacefully—without 
bloodshed or disorder. The people of Poland 
brought into being a constitutional govern- 
ment closely paralleling that which had been 
established and was in operation on these 
shores. In the next year, Poland was invaded 
once more, by Russia. Kosciuszko returned 
home from the United States to organize the 
uprising against the enemy invaders. History 
tells that the most brutal means were used 
to crush the resistance of the Polish people 
and to accomplish the final tragic partition- 
ing of Poland. 

But where great and brave leaders had 
fallen, others rose up, and the determined 
fight for Polish independence went on. Po- 
land won its freedom again, until the armies 
of Russia and Prussia invaded two decades 
ago. 
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We of the United States can never afford 
to forget this. Poland has known invaders 
and conquerors before. But the Polish peo- 
ple have never accepted any forelgn yoke. 
The people of Poland could give lessons to 
some of their misguided critics about what 
it means to resist and stand up to tyranny, 

We must keep the channels open. 

We must preserve in our policy—and in 
our national attitude—a vital flexibility of 
maneuver and the inherent honor of an old 
ally so that the people of Poland may always 
know that we of the United States are with 
them and working always for the day when 
they can be free and independent once more, 


H.R. 2332 Urged on Erroneous Pretext 
That It Helps Low Income Veterans 
and Widows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico adopted Senate Joint Me- 
morial 11 urging the Congress of the 
United States to enact H.R. 2332, a pen- 
sion bill advocated by one of the veterans’ 
organizations, 

The joint memorial apparently was 
based on the erroneous concept that H.R. 
2332 is designed to benefit low income 
veterans and widows. This is not true. 
There follows a copy of a letter which 
I have written to the President of the 
Senate of the New Mexico Legislature 
regarding Senate Joint Memorial 11: 

U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., April 9, 1963. 
Hon. Mack EASLEY, 
President, Senate, 
State of New Mezico, 
Santa Fe, N. Mez. 

Dear Mr. Easter: This acknowledges re- 
ceipt of Senate Joint Memorial 11, “a joint 
memorial to the Congress of the United 
States on behalf of the veterans of World 
War I.” 

This memorial referred to H.R. 2332, pend- 
ing before the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and urged consideration of the meas- 
ure as follows: 

“Whereas the Veterans of World War I 
in New Mexico consider that passage of H.R. 
2332 by the Congress will favorably benefit 
the low-income veterans of World War I and 
their widows: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mezico, That the Congress of the 
United States be respectfully urged to give 
all due consideration to the passage of H.R. 
2332.“ 

It is noted that passage of H.R. 2332 is 
urged on the pretext that “it will favorably 
benefit the low-income veterans of World 
War I and their widows.” This is incorrect. 
H.R. 2332 is a bill designed primarily to pay 
substantially increased non-service-con- 
nected benefits to World War I veterans and 
widows in the higher income brackets and 
provides relatively little benefit to low in- 
come veterans and widows. 

Veterans’ Administration has estimated 
that the additional first year cost of H.R. 
2332 would be $1,266,247,000. The cumula- 
tive 5-year additional cost is $6,048,136,000, 
with a total cumulative additional cost to 
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the year 2000 of $19,574,821,000. It should 
be emphasized that these costs are in addi- 
tion to the $1.8 billion being spent on non- 
service-connected pensions this year, a figure 
which will rise in the future. 

There are now approximately 1,862,965 
World War I veterans and widows receiving 
a non-service-connected pension. These in- 
dividuals qualify for a pension because they 
have met certain requirements in regard to 
disability, unemployability, and have met 
the established income limits of the law. 
These limits are $3,000 for the veteran with 
dependents and $1,800 for the single veteran 
or widow. Enactment of H.R. 2332 does very 
little for this low income group most in 
need of help. This becomes apparent 
through an examination of the cost esti- 
mates of the bill. Of the $1,266,247,000 pro- 
posed to be spent for increased pensions the 
first year of enactment, only $453,818,000 
would go to increase pensions for the 1,862,- 
965 low income veterans and widows now 
on the rolls. Eight hundred and twelve mil- 
lion, four hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand dollars would go to add 713,100 new 
cases from the upper income groups to 
the rolls. In other words, 27 percent of 
the veterans and widows from the upper in- 
come groups would receive 67 percent of the 
benefits. 

The inequitable treatment, which would 
result from the enactment of H.R. 2332, can 
be demonstrated by examining specific cases. 
Under existing law, a veteran with two de- 
pendents now receives $95 per month if he 
is in the lowest income bracket—0 to $1,000. 
If H.R. 2332 were enacted, he would receive 
an increase of only $5 per month. On the 
other hand, a veteran with substantial in- 
come well above the national average for 
his age group, who cannot now qualify for 
a non-service-connected pension, would re- 
ceive a tax free pension of $100 per month 
in addition to this other income. 

Under H.R. 2332, individuals could have 
a combined income of up to at least $6,000 
per year, including a tax free pension of $100 
per month. Yet according to data from the 
Bureau of the Census, the medium income 
for all families headed by a 65-year-old in- 
dividual is only $2,897 per year. Half the 
male population of this country has an in- 
come of only $4,081 or less per year. This 
serves to show that the income limits set 
by H.R. 2332 are totally unrealistic and are 
calculated to add veterans and widows for- 
tunate enough to be in the upper income 
brackets, thus resulting in substantial ex- 
penditures for that group and very little 
for the very low income group who are now 
receiving a pension in ranges varying from 
$85 to $100 per month, depending on de- 
pendency status. The gross inequity of H.R. 
2332 is further demonstrated by the fact 
that it would require the payment of pen- 
sion to certain veterans from the upper in- 
come groups based on 90 days service and 
unrealistic income limits, and require 23 
million taxpayers to contribute to a tax-free 
pension for veterans with incomes higher 
than their own. 

H.R. 2332 would eliminate the present re- 
quirement of law that the spouse’s income 
be considered in computing the veteran's 
income level. This would open the way to 
return to the practice of veterans shifting 
income producing assets to their wife in 
order to qualify for a pension when little 
need actually existed. H.R. 2332 would not 
require the counting of the estate of the 
veteran or widow in determining eligibility 
for a pension as is now required by law. 
This would result in the payment of pen- 
sions, presumably based on need, to thou- 
sands of veterans and widows who have sub- 
stantial holdings in the form of real estate 
and other income-producing assets and who 
are well able to care for themselves. 

It should be noted that practically all of 
the representations made through individual 
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letters and made by spokesmen for the 
groups advocating passage of this legislation 
are similar to the representation being ad- 
vanced by Senate Joint Memorial 11. These 
are based on the erroneous contention that 
H.R. 2332 is intended to heip the needy low 
income veteran and widow when, in fact, 
this is not true. 

The Congress of the United States has 
shown great sympathy and consideration for 
the needs of low-income veterans and widows 
as demonstrated by the present program, 
which allows payments of a pension to 
elderly veterans or widows whose income 
falls in the bottom 50 percent of the income 
pattern for the elderly age group. On the 
other hand, the Congress has not been dis- 
posed to providing tax-free pensions to vet- 
erans and widows in the upper income 
brackets, thus guaranteeing those individ- 
uals annual incomes far in excess of the 
national average for their age group, while 
at the same time paying the 100-percent dis- 
abled veteran only $250 per month. Action 
of the type advocated by Senate Joint Me- 
morial 11 would result in hundreds of thou- 
sands of non-service-connected pensioners, 
with short periods of service and substantial 
resources of their own, being accorded better 
treatment than most seriously disabled vet- 
erans who received service-connected disabil- 
itles during a war. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


Chicago-Kent College of Law Observes 
Its 75th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 8 the Chicago-Kent College of 
Law will celebrate its 75th anniversary 
with a dinner in Chicago honoring its 
present dean, William F. Zacharias. 
Supreme Court Justice Arthur J. Gold- 
berg will be the speaker. 

All of the people in Chicago, as well 
as scholars throughout our Nation, join 
in wishing this institution continued 
success, I am sure that in its 75 years 
of existence, it has helped develop legal 
talent which has made a lasting impres- 
sion upon every single one of our Nation’s 
endeavors. Today, Chicago-Kent Col- 
lege of Law stands out as one of the great 
legal institutions of our Nation. 

It was my good fortune to start my 
legal training at the Chicago-Kent Col- 
lege of Law. I can personally testify to 
the high standards this fine institution 
has developed—standards which have 
brought it nationwide and international 
recognition. 

I am sure my colleagues will join me 
in wishing the best of success to those 
responsible for arranging this 75th an- 
niversary observance and the tribute 
being paid to Dean Zacharias. 

Second oldest college of law in Illinois, 
Chicago-Kent has trained lawyers who 
have become judges in every Illinois 
court and most Federal courts. 

The dinner, arranged by the Chicago- 
Kent Alumni Association, will see a con- 
vocation of some of the most distin- 
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guished legal talents in the country as 
well as a representation of industrial, 
civic, and cultural leadership. Louis L. 
Spear, Chicago-Kent 1938, vice president 
of the Newspaper Division of Field En- 
terprises, and Roy H. Olson, senior part- 
ner of Olson, Trexler, Wolters & Bush- 
nell, will serve as cochairmen. 

Chicago-Kent has always been known 
as a school for ambitious young men 
and women who had to support them- 
selves while preparing legal careers. It 
was founded, in fact, at the behest of law 
clerks who read law” in a lawyer’s office 
and did not consider this method suffi- 
ciently professional to assure them of 
the background they would need. 

The young clerks met in the chambers 
of Illinois Supreme Court Justice 
Joseph M. Bailey and Appellate Court 
Justice Thomas A. Moran to ask formal 
instruction, and after a brief period of 
“classes” in the judges’ chambers the 
college was established in 1888. Judge 
Bailey became the first dean. 

A nonsectarian, co-ed professional 
school in the heart of the city, it has 
served the commuting student, the em- 
ployed student, the talented student of 
limited means. Over the years the col- 
lege has helped launch many such 
students into great careers. It also con- 
tinues to help the employed student 
reach his goal. 

Chicago-Kent College of Law alumni 
include such noted S as Judge 
Elmer Schnackenberg, Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit; Judge Henry L. Bur- 
man, Illinois Appellate Court; Judge 
Abraham L. Marovitz, Superior Court of 
Cook; Judge Walter J. Kowalski, Mu- 
nicipal Court of Chicago; William J. 
Scott, Illinois State Treasurer; Helen W. 
Munsert, Examiner, Illinois Commerce 
Commission; E. Douglas Schwantes, for- 
mer president of Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion; Paul W. Goodrich, president of 
Chicago Title and Trust; and many 
others. The late Judge Julius H. Miner, 
U.S. District Court, was also a graduate. 

The goal of the college, according to 
Dean Zacharias, is to provide sound 
training in legal principles at lowest 
possible cost. 

Over 92 percent of the students en- 
tering Chicago-Kent have already 
achieved their undergraduate degree at 
an undergraduate school in Illinois or 
out of State. Completing their educa- 
tion they either must attend the col- 
lege for 4 years in the evening, or for 
3 years in day session to earn a law 
degree. Day students, who comprise 40 
percent of the student body, are per- 
mitted to accept only limited employ- 
ment. 

Situated in the heart of the city near 
all court facilities, the college enjoys 
the cooperation of the Chicago courts 
in its teaching program. Senior stu- 
dents try hypothetical cases before cir- 
cuit court judges. 

Most Chicago-Kent alumni practice in 
Illinois. They enter the college, how- 
ever, from undergraduate institutions 
throughout the Nation and an appreci- 
able number of Chicago-Kent graduates 
practice in other States. Chicago-Kent 
has alumni branches in most States. 

Chicago-Kent College of Law has 
been fortunate indeed to have such an 
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outstanding educator as Dean Zacharias 
head the college. 

Dean Zacharias has been associated 
with the college since he entered it as 
a student in 1931 to complete his legal 
education. 

Coming from the University of Chi- 
cago Law School, where he had earned 
the degree of Ph. B. he turned to Kent 
where the flexible program permitted 
him to conduct his business while he 
studied law. He earned the degree of 
LL.B. in 1933 and was admitted to prac- 
tice in the State of Illinois that same 
year. Private practice, largely in real 
estate and real estate mortgage field, 
followed, along with graduate work at 
Chicago-Kent under a scholarship. 

In 1934 he was awarded the LL.M. de- 
gree by Chicago-Kent. He received his 
JS.D. in 1949. 

Appointed to the faculty by the late 
Dean Webster H. Burke, while a gradu- 
ate student, Dean Zacharias found that 
his growing interest in teaching and 
writing began to shape his career. 

He has held the following posts at 
Chicago-Kent: 1934, assistant professor 
of law; 1935, professor of law; 1942-55, 
chairman of the editorial board of the 
Chicago-Kent Law Review; 1948-56, 
secretary of the faculty; 1951-56, assist- 
ant dean; 1956-59, acting dean. 

In 1959, a quarter century of distin- 
guished teaching and research was cli- 
maxed by action of the Chicago-Kent 
College of Law board of trustees which 
3 Mr. Zacharias dean of the col- 
ege. 

During the years since he has been 
dean, Chicago-Kent College of Law has 
carried out a major rebuilding program. 

The enrollment of the college has 
nearly doubled within the past 2 years. 

William F. Zacharias was born in Lon- 
don, England, in 1905, fifth in a family of 
seven sons. When, at the age of 14, he 
set out to find his first job in London, 
he found a clerkship with the London 
solicitors firm of Pyke, Franklin & Gould, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

In 1920 Mr. Zacharias and his family 
moved to Chicago. His first employer in 
the new country, Mr. Henry Utpatel, a 
1900 Chicago-Kent graduate, was master 
in chancery for the circuit court of Cook 
County and tried to interest him in a 
career in law. 

Working full time for Mr. Utpatel, Mr. 
Zacharias attended the evening sessions 
of Central YMCA High School and com- 
pressed 4 years of work into 1% years. 
He helped found that school’s first news- 
paper and served as its editor. 

He was the first graduate of the Cen- 
tral YMCA High School to win a com- 
petitive scholarship to the University of 
Chicago. Working in an insurance and 
real estate business and studying over the 
next 3 years he achieved A grades in 
all of his 27 courses. At the end of his 
junior year he was elected to member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa and became pres- 
ident of his local chapter. 

His education in law was formally 
launched the following year when he 
entered the University of Chicago Law 
School where he earned his Ph, B. in 
1931. 

The author of numerous articles on 
important legal subjects, Dean Zacharias 
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is a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Illinois State Bar Associa- 
tion and the Chicago Bar Association. 
He is also affiliated with the American 
Law Institute, the American Judicature 
Society, the American Legal History As- 
sociation, the American Foreign Law 
Association, and the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

He has served many professional so- 
cieties in special capacity. For example, 
he has been a member of the Committee 
of 1,000 of the American Bar Association 
working to increase its membership; a 
member of the council of the section of 
legal education of the Illinois State Bar 
Association; a member of the executive 
committee of that organization’s affiliate, 
the Institute on Continuing Legal Edu- 
cation; second chairman of the commit- 
tee on development of law of the Chicago 
Bar Association. 

Dean Zacharias is a member of Sigma 
Chi and a trustee of Chicago Barrister 
Inn of Phi Delta Phi, his own legal fra- 
ternity. 

Dean Zacharias and his wife, Lenore, 
have one daughter, Diane, who is Mrs. 
James Manzelmann and the mother of 
their seven grandchildren. 

Among the distinguished alumni of the 
Chicago-Kent College of Law are: 

Catherine D. Agar, partner, McDer- 
mott, Will & Emery. 

Bertha Bauer, former Republican na- 
tional committeewoman of Illinois. 

Judge Henry L. Burman, Illinois Ap- 
pellate Court. 

The Reverend Archbald Carey. 

Cyrus J. Colter, member of Illinois 
Commerce Commission. 

Judge Thomas J. Courtney, circuit 
court of Cook. 
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Peter Fitzpatrick, vice president, Illi- 
nois State Bar Association. 

Clair W. Furlong, vice president, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Paul W. Goodrich, president, Chicago 
Title & Trust. 

Clarence K. Graves, president of Lu- 
theran Bar Association. 

Sue Brown Hasselle, founder, Kappa 
Beta Pi, International Legal Sorority. 

Judge Harry G. Hershenson, superior 
court of Cook. 

Carlton Hill, senior partner, Hill, Sher- 
man, Meroni, Gross & Simpson. 

Axel A. Hofgren, past president of 
Patent Law Association of Chicago. 

Judge Elmer N. Holmgren, superior 
court of Cook. 

Reginald J. Holzer, president of Deca- 
logue Society of Lawyers. 

David O. Jacker, past president, Cove- 
nent Club. 

Weymouth Kirkland, senior partner, 
Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz & Mas- 
ters. 

Marshall Korshak, trustee of Sanitary 
District of Metropolitan Chicago, and 
former Illinois State senator. 

Judge Walter J. Kowalski, municipal 
court of Chicago. 

John E. MacLeish, senior partner, 
MacLeish, Spray, Price & Underwood. 

Judge Abraham L. Marovitz, superior 
court of Cook. 

George W. McGurn, Illinois State Toll 
Highway Commission executive secre- 
tary. 

Judge Donald S. McKinlay, superior 
court of Cook. 

Foorman L. Mueller, past president, 
American Patent Law Association. 

Helen W. Munsert, examiner, Illinois 
Commerce Commission. 
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Sidney Neuman, past president of the 
Seventh Circuit Bar Association. 

Richard B. Ogilvie, sheriff of Cook 
County. 

James L. O’Keefe, public administra- 
tor of Cook County. 

Arthur A. Olson, senior partner, Olson, 
Mecklenburger, Von Holst, Pendleton & 
Neuman. 

Roy H. Olson, senior partner, Olson, 
Trexler, Wolters & Bushnell. 

Abe R. Peterson, senior partner, Peter- 
son, Lowry, Rall, Barber & Ross. 

Theodore G. Remer, attorney with 
Union Carbide Corp. 

Judge Daniel A. Roberts, Circuit Court 
of Cook County. 

Judge Daniel J. Ryan, Municipal 
Court of Chicago. 

Judge Elmer Schnackenberg, Court of 
Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 

E. Douglas Schwantes, former presi- 
dent of Chicago Bar Association. 

William J. Scott, Illinois State treas- 
urer. 

Louis Spear, vice president, Newspaper 
Division, Field Enterprises. 

Lawrence J. West, senior partner, 
West & Egan. 

Austin L. Wyman, Illinois State Toll 
Highway Commissioner. 

William F. Zacharias, dean of Chicago- 
Kent College of Law. 

Lowell Thomas, former Chicago-Kent 
instructor, internationally recognized 
broadcaster and world lecturer. 

The late Judge Julius H. Miner, U.S. 
District Court. 

The late Holman D. Pettibone, chair- 
man of the board, Chicago Title & Trust 

0. 

Governor Henry Horner was a mem- 
ber of the Chicago-Kent College of Law 
faculty. 
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Tuespay, May 7, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Isaiah 40: 1: Comfort ye, comfort ye 
my people, saith your God. 

O Thou Father of all mercies and God 
of all comfort, in these times, which try 
men’s souls, we know that there are 
vast multitudes whose daily human 
march is a requiem and that the sounds 
which go out to the very ends of the 
earth are the cries of sorrow and suf- 
fering. 

We earnestly beseech Thee that our 
capacities of understanding and sym- 
pathy may be enlarged and expanded as 
we look about upon confused and baffled 
humanity with all its tragedy and agony. 

Inspire us to be more eager to share 
our blessings with the needy and to im- 
part unto them that abundant measure 
of heroic and triumphant faith which 
will support and sustain them in their 
trials and tribulations. 


Hear us in our Saviour’s name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


PUBLIC WORKS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
SPECIAL HIGHWAY INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Public 
Works Subcommittee on Special High- 
way Investigations have permission to sit 
today and the rest of the week during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 
FOR BIRTHDAY CONGRATULA- 
TIONS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful indeed to the Members for the 
tribute they paid to me on yesterday, my 
75th anniversary. I want to say that 
although I am chronologically 75 I am 
still young. I feel that I may have an 
old head but I have a young heart. 

Somebody said that one is as young as 
his faith, as old as his doubts, as young 


as his self-confidence, as old as his fears, 
as young as his hopes, as old as his de- 
spair. 

Well, I have faith in the future, I have 
confidence in myself, I have hopes for the 
fulfillment of many aspirations, I have 
no doubt, I have no fears, I have no 
despair. I am still young. 

Furthermore I wish to make an an- 
nouncement. I wish to advise the House 
that the Committee on the Judiciary will 
initiate hearings tomorrow, May 8, on all 
legislative proposals before it relating 
to civil rights. 

These hearings will be continued on 
the following dates: May 9, 15, 16, 23, 24, 
28, and 29. 

I make this announcement in order 
that any Member who may wish to tes- 
tify or who may have a witness who 
wishes to testify should notify the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary as soon as pos- 
sible in order that the proper schedule 
may be completed for the convenience of 
all concerned. 


PER JACOBSSON WAS A GREAT PUB- 
LIC SERVANT 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Per 
Jacobsson's death on Sunday is a great 
loss to the whole free world. 

He was an economic and monetary 
conservative, of course, but a construc- 
tive conservative. He believed that man- 
made institutions and customs could be 
improved, and he was willing to make 
improvements. 

Being the head of an international 
agency—the International Monetary 
Fund—he was not, of course, accountable 
to any of the member countries of the 
Fund. Such an arrangement could have 
led to secrecy, or incomplete public re- 
porting of the policies of the agency, 
butit didnot. Itis true that Per Jacobs- 
son felt it inappropriate to come before 
the committees of the legislative bodies 
of the member countries of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Yet he always 
made himself available to any interested 
officials for informal discussions, not only 
of his policies but his current views and 
recommendations on monetary matters. 
In addition, he made his policies and 
views freely available to the general pub- 
lic through the press, through frequent 
speeches, and even through cross-exam- 
ination, as on the Meet the Press” tele- 
vision > 

Per Jacobsson long enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for exceptionally accurate economic 
analyses and forecasts. This could have 
led to arrogance, but it did not. It could 
have led to a tendency to retire on one’s 
laurels and to avoid the risk of spoiling 
that reputation by offering new judg- 
ments on current economic trends, but 
it did not. Per Jacobsson was always 
a diplomat. He put forward his views 
and analyses persuasively but with defer- 
ence and humility. Throughout the ma- 
ture years of his life, from the days of 
the old League of Nations, he devoted 
himself to being an international public 
servant. He was a very great one and 
the whole free world owes him a debt 
of gratitude. 


AMENDMENT TO ANTIDUMPING ACT 
OF 1921 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a proposed amend- 
ment to the Antidumping Act of 1921. 
A number of my colleagues had already 
introduced similar legislation, and I hope 
that we can persuade the Ways and 
Means Committee to take immediate ac- 
tion on this proposed legislation. 

We all realize that it is unnecessary to 
have the Antidumping Act as it was 
when Congress passed the original Anti- 
dumping Act. 

However, we all are of the opinion that 
this act should be amended during the 
present session of Congress. I am cer- 
tain that during the hearings on this 
proposed legislation facts may be pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Commit- 
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tee fully explaining why this act should 
be amended. 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 4 of the Select Committee on Small 
Business be permitted to sit during gen- 
eral debate on the afternoons of May 8 
and 9, Wednesday and Thursday, of this 
week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


THE PORTSMOUTH NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
the people of this country and the Gov- 
ernment officials of this country, includ- 
ing the Navy Department, hold off on 
attaching any blame to the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard for the tragic loss of the 
Thresher. 

The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is a 
first-class, high quality naval shipyard 
whose personnel are devoted to the 
country’s best interests and whose prod- 
ucts over the years have proven them- 
selves in performance for the United 
States, time and time again, Just the 
other day at this great shipyard the SSN 
605, Jack, was launched, another attack 
submarine of the same type as the 
Thresher. This was the 130th submarine 
from this great shipyard. 

There is no evidence that Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard was in any way respon- 
sible for the loss of the Thresher. 
Rumors, speculation, individual sour 
grapes, and outright slander by head- 
line seekers are contributing to give the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, its officers, 
and its workers an undeserved and un- 
warranted public black eye. Because 
the loss was so awful it sometimes seems 
that since there must be a scapegoat, 
people would make it this fine shipyard. 

Let us quit blaming Portsmouth for 
this loss. It is entirely probable that the 
loss had nothing whatever to do with 
the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard or with 
any structural failure within the sub- 
marine itself. It is entirely possible that 
the loss was deliberately brought about. 
We do not know. We will not know until 
we find and examine the Thresher, and 
we may not even know then since it ap- 
parently cannot be raised at the depth 
involved. 

In the meantime, there are a few ques- 
tions that ought to be asked—questions 
that are crucial. What are some of 
these questions? 

First. Why was the Thresher radio 
contact with the surface vessel cut off so 
abruptly without warning from the sub- 
marine that anything major was wrong? 

Second. If the deep-dive test was so 
hazardous, why was there only one U.S. 
surface vessel in the vicinity? 
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Third. If there were other unidentified 
vessels in the vicinity, what were they 
doing there and did they have anything 
to do with the Thresher loss or did they 
have anything to do with the situation? 

Fourth. Why was the Thresher test 
diving in over 8,000 feet of water where 
if anything went wrong it would be al- 
most impossible to salvage the vessel? 

Fifth. What of the remainder of our 
attack submarine program? Have we 
sufficiently proven the Polaris? 

Sixth. Taking missiles out of Turkey, 
relying less and less on land installa- 
tion—are we safe in relying so heavily 
on Polaris in putting so many of our 
defense deterrent eggs in one basket? 

Mr. Speaker, let us stop blaming Ports- 
mouth until we know the facts of life in 
this awful incident. Portsmouth is a 
good navy yard with a fine record of pub- 
lic service. It is important to the Navy 
Department. It will continue its fine 
work for the good of the Nation. There 
is no basis whatsoever for any lack of 
public confidence in the performance, 
personnel, or the accomplishments of 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 


COL. CHARLES ELWOOD “CHUCK” 
YEAGER 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
at this point and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
“Chuck” Yeager Day at the Capitol. In 
the Capitol, as I address you now, we 
have one of the outstanding heroes of 
the hour. He is Col. Charles Elwood 
Yeager, chief of the U.S. Air Force Aero- 
space Research Pilot School, Edwards 
Air Force Base, Calif. 

“Chuck” Yeager is one of the Nation’s 
greatest combat veterans, astronauts 
and master of the action and the science 
of space flight. 

“Chuck” first achieved fame as a com- 
bat fighter in World War II, having 
flown 64 missions and having destroyed 
12 enemy aircraft. On his eighth mis- 
sion over enemy-occupied France, he was 
shot down. Within 4 months he made 
his way back to American lines and was 
again in the thick of action. 

Having distinguished himself as one 
of America’s greatest combat fliers in 
World War II, “Chuck” returned to the 
States where he married Glennis Faye 
Dickhouse. He held a temporary assign- 
ment as basic flying instructor, and then 
was back in action again, participating 
in test projects on the P-80 Shooting 
Star and P-84 Thunderjet. 

Thereafter, “Chuck” achieved the most 
notable of his peacetime feats—when on 
October 14, 1947, as the project pilot on 
the XS-1 he flew past the sound barrier 
becoming the world’s first supersonic 
pilot. 

Subsequently, “Chuck” flew the X-1 
more than 40 flights, exceeded 1,000 
miles per hour and 70,000 feet. He was 
the first American to take a rocket pow- 
ered aircraft off from the ground. In 
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December 1953 he flew the Bell X-1A 
1,650 miles per hour or 2½ times the 
speed of sound. 

Having completed 9 years and 3 
months of flight test work, “Chuck” was 
assigned to Europe as a fighter squadron 
commander where, in 1956, he took first 
place honors in the fighter weapons gun- 
nery meet. 

Upon his return to the States, “Chuck” 
commanded an F-100 Super Sabre 
squadron for 3 years during which time 
he and his squadron participated in TAC 
strike force exercises, and crossed the 
Atlantic nonstop two times using inflight 
refueling. 

From 1959 to the present “Chuck” flew 
a Lockheed Lodestar to the Federal Aero- 
nautique International Conference in 
Moscow; attended the War College, 
Maxwell AFB, Ala.; and returned to the 
Air Force Flight Test Center, Edwards 
AFB, where in July 1962 he was assigned 
as commandant, U.S. Air Force Aero- 
space Research Pilot School. 

Mr. Speaker, following a few addresses 
by other Members on the floor today, it 
will be possible for all Members to meet 
Col. “Chuck” Yeager in the Speaker’s of- 
fice. Accompanying him will be Miss 
Jacqueline Cochran and several generals 
from the Air Force. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York 
and to pay tribute and to salute one of 
the greatest Americans in our age and 
generation. I am certain that this great 
Nation feels a debt of gratitude to him, 
and I compliment the gentleman for 
bringing to the attention of the Con- 
gress and the country the heroism of this 
great American. 

All of us who are actively interested in 
aviation recognize the leadership, the 
courage, the patriotism exhibited to the 
world by the feats of this great aviator. 
Colonel Yeager has not only advanced 
the cause of aviation in his own country; 
he has enlarged and enhanced the image 
of America before the entire world. 
Every American can point to him as liv- 
ing proof that Americans are equal to the 
challenges of the times. 

During World War II, I was privileged 
to serve in the Air Force. At first we 
served in the Air Force as a part of the 
U.S. Army; later we had a separate Air 
Force. I can think of many wonderful 
men, living and dead, who would and do 
take pride in Colonel Yeager as an Air 
Force officer. He consistently exhibits 
the finest traits, and is true to the high- 
est traditions, of the Air Force. 

Today he is accompanied by the first 
lady of American aviation, Jacqueline 
Cochran. It is fitting that we pay tribute 
to them both. Also with him is his lovely 
wife, who, like the wives of all great 
men, share not only the limelights, but 
the burdens and publicity, of his high 
place in American estimation and appre- 
ciation. We pause to salute her bravery, 
knowing that she is a sustaining help- 
mate, an inspiring teammate. 
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I would hush the critics of our way of 
life, our free enterprise system by point- 
ing with understandable pride to a civ- 
ilization, a form of society that produces 
aman such as “Chuck” Yeager. As long 
as we have men like him—and surely 
others will follow in the paths of high 
example he has pioneered—we shall 
have a great, a free, a lasting Nation. 

In the future I wish for him every 
success—and happy landings. 

Mr. BARRY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, want to join in thanking 
the gentleman from New York for bring- 
ing to the floor the history of Colonel 
Yeager and the very distinguished lady 
who accompanies him, Miss Jacqueline 
Cochran. These are the people who have 
made a great contribution to flight, a 
great contribution to the space effort, 
and I think it fitting that we take no- 
tice of them here. I congratulate the 
gentleman for taking the initiative in 
this matter. 

Mr. BARRY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for calling our attention 
to the outstanding accomplishments of a 
great American, Colonel Yeager. West 
Virginia, the Nation, and the free world 
are proud of Colonel Yeager. He was 
born in Lincoln County, W. Va., in my 
district, 1 day after Lincoln’s Birthday, 
1923. At the age of 24, as has been de- 
scribed, he was the first man to break 
the sound barrier by flying the Bell X-1 
faster than the speed of sound. He went 
on to Many, Many more accomplishments 
in the development of aircraft and is 
now exerting outstanding leadership as 
head of the Aerospace Research Pilot 
School at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif. 

Mr. Speaker, you really have to know 
Col. “Chuck” Yeager to appreciate the 
rare human qualities of this wonderful 
West Virginian. Of course I am proud 
that he was born and brought up in Lin- 
coln County, W. Va., in my district. Iam 
even prouder that he was the first man 
to break the sound barrier. But I am 
proudest of all when I reflect on “Chuck” 
Yeager’s great qualities as a human 
being. 

Last weekend, I had a long talk with 
one of the new Air Force astronaut 
trainees, Capt. Tom Bell, a new student 
at the Aerospace Research Pilot School 
at Edwards Air Force Base which Col. 
Charles E. Yeager commands. Natural- 
ly, I asked him about Colonel Yeager, 
and his face lit up like a Christmas tree. 
“There’s a real man, who knows more 
about airplanes and how to fiy them— 
and knows more about human beings, 
too,” Captain Bell said. 

The records show that Charles Elwood 
Yeager was born in the town of Myra, 
Lincoln County, W. Va. He was born 
in a big white farmhouse up Mud River 
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a few miles from the county seat of Ham- 
lin, the son of Mr. and Mrs. A. Hal 
Yeager. His father was a drilling con- 
tractor in Lincoln County. 

“Chuck” was an easygoing boy at Ham- 
lin High School—good at geometry, but 
just about average in most subjects. He 
could hardly wait until school was out 
to get down to Mud River with his fish- 
ing pole, or out to the woods with his 
.22 to do some hunting. From the com- 
mencement platform at Hamlin High 
School in 1941, “Chuck” rushed out to 
enlist in the Air Corps. 

They trained young Yeager as an air- 
plane mechanic, but by 1943 he had en- 
tered flight school and won his wings at 
Luke Field, Phoenix, Ariz. Then he went 
overseas to England as a flight officer. 
On his ninth mission over occupied 
France, his P-51 was shot down, He dis- 
guised himself as a Frenchman with a 
beret and made his way to the Spanish 
border, only to be arrested by the Span- 
ish police. After he sawed his way out 
of jail, he lived off the country. until a 
British contingent found him and 
shipped him back to England. He 
wanted to fly in combat again, but this 
was against regulations. 

He was supposed to be sent home, for 
fear that if he were shot down again, the 
Nazis would torture him to learn some- 
thing of the secrets of the underground. 
But he and a group of other pilots carried 
their appeals directly to General Eisen- 
hower and received permission to fly 
again in combat. 

September 12, 1944, on an escort mis- 
sion over Bremen, Yeager shot down five 
ME-109’s. 

November 27, 1944, escorting bombers 
over Magdeburg, Germany, Yeager was 
1 of 30 US. fighters that tangled with 
150 Focke-Wulfs, Yeager shooting down 
4 more German planes. 

After the war, with 13 German planes 
to his credit, 64 missions, and a chestful 
of medals, he came home to Lincoln 
County on the Mud River. 

What was it like to come home to West 
Virginia? One of his friends said of 
“Chuck” Yeager: 

Why, you’d never know he had been away 
from Hamlin. When he comes back he 
doesn't talk any more than he did before 
he left, and you’d never know he was in 
town if you just didn't happen to bump into 
him. He's still the nice kid that was so 
easy to get along with in school. 


Remaining in the Air Force, he was as- 
Signed as a test pilot at Wright Field in 
Dayton. When he was only 24 years old, 
2 days after Columbus Day in 1947 came 
a big break for Capt. Charles Yeager, 
assigned to test the Bell XI plane. 
Other test pilots had asked for big 
bonuses to fly on that speed test. But 
“Chuck” Yeager volunteered on a cap- 
tain’s regular flight pay. 

Aviation Week termed it “the greatest 
achievement in aviation since the 
Wrights’ first flight” when Captain 
Yeager rocketed faster than the speed 
of sound on October 14, 1947. They asked 
Orville Wright in 1903 if the first flight 
thrilled him, and he answered: 


Not as much as lying in bed, thinking how 
much fun it would be to fiy. 
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They asked “Chuck” Yeager about 
breaking the sound barrier, and he an- 
swered with an even shorter statement: 

It gave me a pretty good feeling. 


December 12, 1953, Edwards Air Force 
Base, Calif.: Maj. Charles E. Yeager 
piloted the Bell X-1A rocket-powered 
research aircraft to a world’s speed rec- 
ord of 1,650 miles per hour. 

November 17, 1954, the White House, 
Washington, D.C.: President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower presents the Harmon Inter- 
national Trophies to Major Yeager for 
breaking the world’s aviation speed rec- 
ord, and to Jacqueline Cochran, the first 
woman to break the sound barrier. The 
Harmon award committee stated that 
Yeager’s flight and the work leading up 
to it “have enabled the U.S. aircraft in- 
dustry to take giant steps toward design- 
ing airplanes for regular supersonic op- 
erations.” Yeager’s wonderful father 
and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Hal Yeager, 
came up to the White House to witness 
the ceremony. 

And now, today, Colonel Yeager is 
commandant of the U.S. Air Force Aero- 
space Research Pilot School at Edwards 
Air Force Base. 

A couple of weeks ago, I got a notice 
from the Post Office Department that it 
was costing them some $2,000 a year to 
keep up the post office at Myra, and since 
the receipts were only $300 annually, 
could not they please close the post office. 
I went down to the Myra area along Mud 
River during the Easter recess and did 
a house-to-house canvass to determine 
whether the people there wanted to go 
on rural delivery. Quite naturally, they 
all in their courteous but firm way put 
forward the arguments to keep the post 
office. Maybe I cannot do much to honor 
“Chuck” Yeager, but at least I was able 
to do one thing—I saved the post office 
designation in the town where he was 
born: Myra in Lincoln County, and kept 
“Chuck” Yeager’s birthplace on the map. 

Mr. Speaker, people like “Chuck” 
Yeager convince me that if we can mo- 
bilize and train our human and other 
resources, America will remain preemi- 
nent as a leader of the free world. Not 
only through his brilliant technical ac- 
complishments, but by the great inspira- 
tion he is providing for the young people 
of this Nation also, “Chuck” Yeager has 
proved over and over that he is an ace 
among men. 

West Virginia, the Nation, and the 
free world are indeed proud of Col. 
Charles Elwood Yeager. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
an honor to have a share in paying honor 
to a distinguished fellow mountaineer. 
Adventure, daring, and achievement are 
traditional in the annals of my native 
State. There is something in the air 
of West Virginia that can take a boy 
from an obscure country village and 
raise him to the ranks of the great in 
the Nation. Weare happy to contribute 
the skill and the valor of such men to the 
service of the Republic. Colonel Yea- 
ger’s exploits during the late war are 
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enough to entitle him to the grateful 
thanks of all Americans who love their 
country. But his devotion to his chosen 
branch of the service did not come to a 
halt with the war. Instead, he has be- 
come our foremost pioneer in developing 
sophisticated modern aircraft, a task 
requiring more courage, judgment, and 
skill than any other assigned to mortals. 
The Distinguished Service Medal, high- 
est of the Nation’s honors for achieve- 
ment, which he wears so modestly on 
his chest, along with some 16 other dec- 
orations, attest the widespread recogni- 
tion of his ability and his mettle. We do 
well today to accord him what little 
honor we can add to deeds far beyond 
our power to emulate. To paraphrase 
the Preacher, “Such men are the glory of 
their times, and their works do follow 
them.” 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BARRY. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride and a personal 
privilege that I am able to join my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Barry], here today in paying trib- 
ute to one of the greater men in history. 

Mr. Speaker, “Chuck” Yeager and I 
met a few years ago at the Edwards Air 
Force Base in California when I ini- 
tiated my aviation education program in 
Crescent City, Calif. It was my pleasure 
to visit him there. As I recall, at that 
time Colonel Yeager was driving a model 
A Ford and someone said “There goes 
the fastest man in history.” 

Mr, Speaker, I am an aviator myself, 
and have pushed an F-4-U Corsair up to 
550 knots in a dive. I have felt that 
buffeting and some of the other pressures 
which “Chuck” has gone through. All of 
us were concerned about that point of 
compressability just prior to the speed of 
sound and I think we share with “Chuck” 
some of these memorable experiences. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be looking forward 
to joining with Colonel Yeager and Jac- 
queline Cochran during the luncheon 
hour and to discuss some of my ideas 
with them, in particular how we can 
make the aircraft a more effective tool 
in peace than it was ever used as a tool 
of war. In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the 
horizons are unlimited. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
New York for leading this salute to a 
great American and the great team 
which he represents. Anyone who has 
visited Edwards Air Force Base and who 
has seen in operation the great scientific 
flight team which we have there will 
certainly leave that place with an emi- 
nent pride in his Nation and in its 
manhood. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that Colonel 
Yeager typifies the spirit of the Ameri- 
can Air Force and the spirit of the in- 
trepid men and women of our Armed 
Forces who are risking their lives daily 
to preserve America’s preeminence in 
space. 
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Mr. Speaker, to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Barry] I want to extend 
my heartfelt thanks for this opportunity 
to participate in a tribute not only to 
this great American but to the men and 
women who have pioneered with him in 
the effort to keep America first in the 
world in which we live today. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from New York for yielding. 

Mr, BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
both proud and happy to join in paying 
a deserved tribute to a great American 
hero and intrepid airman, Colonel 
Yeager. Colonel Yeager has certainly 
made tremendous contributions to the 
science of aeronautics, and particularly 
as a pioneer in supersonic flight. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very happy to say, 
as a member of the newly organized 
Congressional Flying Club 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man will permit me to interrupt to say 
that he is modest; he is the president of 
the newly organized Flight Club of the 
U.S. Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it is signifi- 
cant that our first official function as a 
club will be to have the privilege of 
honoring America’s top aviator, Colonel 
Yeager and our first lady of flight, Miss 
Jacqueline Cochran, at lunch today. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of my 
remarks a resolution adopted unani- 
mously by the Congressional Flying Club 
at its last meeting: 

The Congressional Flying Club salutes Col, 
Charles “Chuck” Yeager, of Hamlin, W. Va., 
whose first flight beyond the speed of sound 
opened the door for aeronautical progress 
in supersonic flight and to man’s exploration 
of the space beyond the earth. Since Oc- 
tober 14, 1947, and that historic flight in the 
Bell X-1 research, rocket-powered aircraft 
named “Glamorous Glennis,” Colonel Yeager 
has continued to distinguish himself as an 
officer in the U.S. Air Force; as an air combat 
research pilot in Korea; as squadron com- 
mander of Tactical Air Force jetwing in 
Europe and the United States; and as a 
graduate of the U.S. Air Force War College at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. Members of 
the Congressional Flying Club today wish to 
honor him for his present important as- 
signment as head of the U.S. Air Force 
Aerospace Research Pilot School, Edwards 
Air Force Base, Calif., where American space 
and hypersonic aircraft research test pilot- 
engineers are being trained to explore and 
establish new realms of flight for tomorrow. 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
our distinguished Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
was a personal pleasure for me, prior to 
the meeting of the House today, to meet 
Colonel and Mrs. Yeager and to welcome 
Mrs. Odlum—Miss Jacqueline Cochran— 
who, with her husband, I have known 
for many years, to the House side of the 
Capitol. Also it was a pleasure for me 
to cooperate with my distinguished 
friend from New York [Mr. Barry] on 
the occasion of Colonel and Mrs, Yeager’s 
visit to Washington and make possible 
the opportunity for Members to make the 
remarks they have made about this out- 
standing American, a man who has 
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added luster and glory to the history of 
our country. 

It augurs well for the country and for 
the future of flight in the United States— 
especially military flight—that Colonel 
Yeager is now, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Barry] said, the Chief of 
the U.S. Air Force Aerospace Research 
Pilot School at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif. 

If any man in America understands 
flight from the standpoint of its needs 
and demands on the human system, and 
from the standpoint of its science, that 
man is, of course, Colonel Yeager. 

Colonel Yeager belongs to the elite 
company of space pioneers, among whom 
we list the most dramatic names of the 
moment: John H. Glenn, Donald K. 
Slayton, Scott Carpenter, Alan Shep- 
ard, and a whole galaxy of unsung 
heroes at the drawing board and in the 
research laboratories. 

Many more are now in training under 
the tutorship of just such men as 
Colonel Yeager. Both the imponderables 
of American prestige and the practical 
and perhaps mighty advances inherent 
in space flight rest upon their relatively 
young shoulders. 

Colonel Yeager, by daring, skill, superb 
training, raw heroism and dedication— 
has kept aloft the banner of American 
prestige in the progress of our conquest 
of space. 

To paraphrase a famous utterance: 
Rarely in the history of space flight 
have so many Americans owed so much 
to this one remarkable fiyer. 

It is not enough for this Congress to 
say that we are proud of men like 
Yeager. We do not stop there. For 
this Congress and preceding Congresses 
have given and will give the Nation's 
wholehearted support to their endeavors, 
morally and—I may add—in practical 
budgetary terms. With men like Colonel 
Yeager and others whom I have men- 
tioned and those he is training, America 
will not take second place to any other 
nation, 

Mr. BARRY. 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members have 5 legislative days 
in which to add to this Recorp any re- 
1 they care to make on this sub- 

ect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, a 
little more than 19 years ago, on the 25th 
of March 1944, Charles Elwood Yeager 
engaged the enemy in mortal combat in 
the skies over Germany. As a result of 
that action he received wounds which 
resulted in the award to him of the Pur- 
ple Heart, and of the Bronze Star for 
gallantry in action. 

Those awards were but the first of 
many that were to bring an acknowl- 
edgment of the debt owed this gallant 
man by a grateful country. 

The Silver Star, and then an Oak Leaf 
Cluster, the Distinguished Flying Cross 
and another Oak Leaf Cluster, the Air 


I thank the distin- 
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Medal and six Oak Leaf Clusters, the 
Distinguished Service Medal and an Oak 
Leaf Cluster—all these and more signify 
the dedication of Charles Yeager to his 
country. 

It is supremely fitting that this out- 
standing airman should on the 14th of 
October 1947 become the first man to fly 
faster than the speed of sound. 

Mr. Chairman, I join a grateful nation 
in paying tribute to Col. Charles Elwood 
Yeager, U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as 
our forefathers were attracted by 
the romance and adventure of the old 
West, we of this generation look to those 
pioneers of air and space who are blaz- 
ing trails into the unknown. This period 
of history commenced at Kitty Hawk 
and where it shall end—on the moon, or 
beyond, is any man’s guess. There is not 
alone adventure and exploration, but a 
military necessity for the United States, 
in the interest of security, must be a 
leader in flight, the development of ever 
more efficient aircraft and in space ex- 
ploration. 

The heroes of this air age are truly a 
new breed. They have the same ad- 
venturous spirit as those who discovered 
the West and they have tremendous 
scientific knowledge. 

We are honored to have one of the 
great airmen of our time in the Chamber 
today, Col. Charles E. Yeager. He typi- 
fies the splendid men of our Air Force. 
Although he may be best known for be- 
ing the first man to fly faster than 
sound, and this may appeal to adventure 
in our hearts, he has made other signifi- 
cant contributions to the science of 
flight and continues to do so as director 
of U.S. Air Force Aerospace Research 
Pilot School. Like so many of his col- 
leagues in flight and space research, and 
training, he is not content to rest on his 
Jaurels, he continues to make a real con- 
tribution to science and to our national 
defense. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON BANK SUPER- 
VISION OF COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mo tter], I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Bank Supervision 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency have permission to sit today and 
the rest of the week during general de- 
bate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


OUTLET STORES, INC. 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2300) 
for the relief of Outlet Stores, Inc. 
Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 


DR. AND MRS. ABEL GORFAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2706) 
for the relief of Dr, and Mrs, Abel Gor- 
fain. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2728) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4965) 
for the relief of certain employees of the 
Foreign Service of the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to each 
of the following employees of the Foreign 
Service of the United States, the sum desig- 
nated in full satisfaction of their claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for personal property lost while performing 
their official duties: Slator C. Blackiston, 
Junior, $50; Robert W. Chase, $92; William 
J. Murray, Junior, $1,448; Francoise G. Que- 
neau, $535; Philip F. Snare, $59; Gerald J. 
Steiner, $600; Peter Zrowka, $1,950; William 
D. Wolle, 650. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CATALINA PROPERTIES, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2262) 
for the relief of Catalina Properties, Inc. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN F. WOOD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2726) 
for the relief of John F. Wood of New- 
port News, Va. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That juris- 
diction is hereby conferred upon the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim against the 
United States, described in this Act, of John 
F. Wood of Newport News, Virginia. Such 
claim arises out of severe personal injuries 
sustained on January 22, 1958, by the said 
John F. Wood of Newport News, Virginia, 
who was then aged six, as a result of his 

in contact with an allegedly unpro- 
tected automatic compressing door on a fed- 
erally owned and operated sanitary truck at 
the Transportation Training Command, Fort 
Eustis, Virginia. 

Sec. 2. Suit upon the claim referred to in 
the first section of this Act may be instituted 
at any time within the one-year period be- 
ginning on the date of enactment of this 
Act, notwithstanding the lapse of time, any 
statute of limitations or any other provision 
of law. Proceedings for the determination 
of such claim, appeals therefrom, and pay- 
ment of any judgments thereon, shall be in 
the same manner as in cases over which such 
court has jurisdiction under chapter 171 of 
title 28, United States Code. Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed as an admission of 
lability on the part of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That notwith- 
standing lapse of time, any statute of limita- 
tions, or any other provision of law, the Sec- 
retary of the Army is authorized and directed 
to consider, ascertain, adjust, determine, and 
settle the claim of John F. Wood of Newport 
News, Virginia, for money damages of $2,500 
or less against the United States, based upon 
the injuries he sustained on January 22, 
1958, as a result of his coming in contact 
with an allegedly unprotected automatic 
compressing door on a federally owned and 
operated sanitary truck at the Transporta- 
tion Training Command, Fort Eustis, Vir- 
ginia. The claim provided for in this Act 
shall be filed within one year of the effective 
date of this Act. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, the claim of the said John 
F. Wood shall be considered and settled in 
accordance with the procedures applicable to 
claims cognizable under section 2672 of title 
28 of the United States Code.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MODOC COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2753) 
to authorize suits against the United 
States to quiet title of certain real prop- 
erty in Modoc County, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
person claiming any right, title, or interest 
in or to real property situated in the bed or 
former bed of Pelican Lake, also known as 
Cowhead Lake, in township 47, range 17, 
Modoc County, California, is hereby author- 
ized to bring a suit against the United States 
in the United States District Court for the 
Northern Division of the Northern District of 
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California or in the Superior Court of the 
State of California in and for the county of 
Modoc, to quiet title to such real property. 
Any suit authorized by this Act must be 
commenced within one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That the United 
States disclaims any right, title, or interest 
it may have, derived from its original owner- 
ship of the land as acquired by the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, including without lim- 
itation, any right, title, or interest stemming 
from the doctrines of accretion, reliction, or 
lands omitted from survey, in or to real prop- 
erty situated in the bed or former bed of 
Pelican Lake, also known as Cowhead Lake, 
in township 47 north, range 17 east, Mount 
Diablo Meridian, Modoc County, Calif.” 


i The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. The title was 
amended so as to read: A bill to dis- 
claim any title of the United States to 
8 real property in Modoc County, 
Calif.” 


REAR ADM. WALTER B. DAVIDSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1395) 
for the relief of Rear Adm. Walter B. 
Davidson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That Rear 
Admiral Walter B. Davidson, United States 
Navy, retired, is relieved of liability to pay to 
the United States the sum of $21,475.17, 
which amount represents the total of over- 
payments of retired pay during the period 
beginning November 13, 1958, and ending 
August 21, 1961, while the said Walter B. 
Davidson was employed by the Western Con- 
tract Furnishers of San Francisco, California, 
and that concern was engaged in certain con- 
tract work for the United States. In the 
audit and settlement of the accounts of any 
certifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for any 
amount for which Hability is relieved by this 
section. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Rear Admiral Walter B. Davidson, 
United States Navy, retired, the amount cer- 
tified to him by the Secretary of the Navy as 
the sum of the amounts withheld from him 
by the United States on account of the liabil- 
ity referred to in the first section of this Act, 
and in addition such amounts as represent 
the balance of retired pay otherwise due for 
the above period. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Walter B. Davidson against the 
United States for amounts withheld from his 
retired pay on account of the liability re- 
ferred to in the first section of this Act: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this section in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. GENEVA H. TRISLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2268) 
for the relief of Mrs. Geneva H. Trisler. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in. Congress assembled, That the 
provisions of the Act entitled “An Act pro- 
viding for the barring of claims against the 
United States”, approved October 9, 1940 
(31 U.S.C. 71a, 237), are waived with respect 
to the claim of Mrs. Geneva H. Trisler of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, for additional com- 
pensation due as a salary adjustment for 
service performed as a clerk at the Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, post office during the period 
November 1, 1949, through May 7, 1952, if 
such claim is received in the General Ac- 
counting Office within the one-year period 
which begins on the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. JESSE FRANKLIN WHITE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2751) 
for the relief of Mrs. Jesse Franklin 
White. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 15 to 20, inclusive, of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act are hereby waived 
in favor of Mrs. Jesse Franklin White, of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and her claim 
for compensation for the death of her hus- 
band, Jesse Franklin White, a former em- 
ployee of the Department of Agriculture, who 
died on August 28, 1932, shall be acted upon 
under the remaining provisions of such Act, 
as amended, if she files such claim with the 
Department of Labor (Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation) within six months after the 
enactment of this Act: Provided, That no 
benefits shall accrue by reason of this Act 
for any period prior to the date of enact- 
ment, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


LEROY SMALLENBERGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4773) 
for the relief of referee in bankruptcy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts shall pay, out of any appropriation 
available for payment of salaries of referees 
in bankruptcy of the district courts of the 
United States to Leroy Smallenberger, a ref- 
eree in bankruptcy for the United States 
District Court, Western District of Louisi- 
ana, a retroactive increase in salary from 
$7,500 per year for service as a part-time 
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referee to $15,000 a year for service as a full- 
time referee for the period July 1, 1962, 
through October 17, 1962, inclusive. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Leroy Smallen- 
berger, a referee in bankruptcy.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MRS. MARJORIE CURTIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4811) 
for the relief of Mrs. Marjorie Curtis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Marjorie Curtis, of La Monte, Missouri, the 
sum of $1,000 in full settlement of her claims 
against the United States for inconvenience 
and disruption incident to the crash of a 
B-47 aircraft of the United States Air Force 
on her farm on February 27, 1956, and in fur- 
ther settlement of all her claims for personal 
injuries, pain, and suffering traceable to that 
crash. These claims are not cognizable un- 
der the provisions of law commonly referred 
to as the Federal Tort Claims Act: Provided, 
That no part of either of the sums appro- 
priated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
celved by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with the 
claim settled by the payment of such sum, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this Act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEO F. REEVES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2293) to 
validate the homestead entries of Leo 
F. Reeves. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that a similar 
Senate bill, S. 394, be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
wi the status of lots 3 and 4, sec- 
tion 1, township 4 north, range 11 west and 
lot 12 and the south twenty acres of lot 13, 
section 31, township 5 north, range 10 west, 
Seward meridian, Alaska, and the require- 
ments of the homestead laws relating to set- 
tlement on entered lands, the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to consider that the homestead entries 
of Leo F. Reeves of Soldatna, Alaska, Anchor- 
age 031423 and 034503 became valid and 
subsisting as to the above-described lands 
as of the date of said Reeves’ actual settle- 
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ment on any portion thereof and to issue 
patent for the lands to the en upon 
the entryman’s compliance with, and subject 
to, the homestead laws applicable to public 
lands in Alaska, and upon the entryman’s 
payment to the Secretary of the Interior of 
the fair market value of lot 12 and the south 
twenty acres of lot 13, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior as of the date ap- 
proval of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 2293) was 
laid on the table. 


KAZIMIERZ KRUPINSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1206) 
for the relief of Kazimierz Krupinski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 
212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Kazimierz Krupinski may be issued 
a visa and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that Act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLARA G. MAGGIORA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1237) 
for the relief of Clara G. Maggiora. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MISS ANN SUPER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1275) 
for the relief of Miss Ann Super. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Ann Super shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien minor child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Steve Super, citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural parents of 
the beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Ann Super may 
be classified as an eligible orphan within the 
meaning of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the 
Act, upon approval of a petition filed in her 
behalf by Mr. and Mrs. Steve Super, citizens 
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of the United States, pursuant to section 
205(b) of the Act, subject to all the condi- 
tions in that section relating to eligible or- 
phans.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MARIO RODRIGUES FONSECA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1332) 
for the relief of Mario Rodrigues Fonseca. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Mario Rodrigues Fonseca, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mario Rodrigues Fonseca, a 
citizen of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, in 
the administration of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Mario Rodrigues Fonseca 
may be classified as an eligible orphan within 
the meaning of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the 
Act, upon approval of a petition filed in his 
behalf by Mr. and Mrs. Mario Goncalves 
Fonseca, citizens of the United States, pur- 
suant to section 205(b) of the Act, subject 
to all the conditions in that section relating 
to eligible orphans.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


VAGHARSHAG O. DANIELIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1366) 
for the relief of Vagharshag O. Daniel- 
ian. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Vagharshag O. Danielian shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: That, 
for the purposes of the Act of, July 14, 1960 
(74 Stat, 504), Vagharshag Hovannes Daniel- 
ian shall be held and considered to have been 
paroled into the United States on the date 
of the enactment of this Act, as provided 
for in the said Act of July 14, 1960,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, passed. 

The title of the bill was amended so as 
to read: “A bill for the relief of Vag- 
harshag Hovannes Danielian.” 

2 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


JANET LUNDIE FARMER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 1393) 
for the relief of Janet Lundie Farmer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(4) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Janet Lundie Farmer may be issued a visa 
and admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if she is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of such 
Act, under such conditions and controls 
which the Attorney General, after consulta- 
tion with the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, may deem 
necessary to impose: Provided, That, unless 
the beneficiary is entitled to care under chap- 
ter 55 of title 10 of the United States Code, 
a suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided 
jurther, That this exemption shall apply only 
to a ground for exclusion of which the De- 
partment of State or the Department of 
Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BARBARA THERESA LAZARUS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1518) 
for the relief of Mazine Angela Lazarus 
Provost and Barbara Theresa Lazarus. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 203(a)(3) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
children, Maxine Angela Lazarus Provost and 
Barbara Theresa Lazarus, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien 
children of Hazel and Dudley Lazarus, law- 
fully resident aliens of the United States: 
Provided, That the natural parents of the 
beneficiaries shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out the 
language “the children, Maxine Angela Laz- 
Epa and” and substitute “the minor 
child,“. 

On page 1, line 7, strike out the word 
“children” and substitute the word “child”, 

On page 1, line 9, strike out the word 
“beneficiaries” and substitute the word 
“beneficiary”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Theresa Lazarus.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LUBA SIEDLECKI SIMON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1734) 
for the relief of Luba Siedlecki Simon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Luba Siedlecki Simon shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
of such alien as provided for in this Act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in Jieu thereof the following: 
“That, for the purposes of sections 203(a) 
(2) and 205 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Luba Siedlecki Simon shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Dave Simon, 
citizens of the United States.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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ASSUNTA DILELLA CODELLA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1736) 
for the relief of Assunta DiLella Codella. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Assunta DiLella Codella shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. Codella, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural parents of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, in the administration of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Assunta DiLella 
Codella may be classified as an eligible 
orphan within the meaning of section 101 
(b)(1)(F) of the Act, upon approval of a 
petition filed in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph A. Codella, citizens of the United 
States, pursuant to section 205(b) of the 
Act, subject to all the conditions in that sec- 
tion relating to eligible orphans.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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PONG YONG JIN (ALSO KNOWN AS 
PANG YONG CHIN) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3629) 
for the relief of Pong Yong Jin (also 
known as Pang Yong Chin). 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Pong Yong Jin (also known 
as Pang Yong Chin) may be classified as an 
eligible orphan within the meaning of sec- 
tion 101 (b) (1) C) of the said Act and a 
petition may be filed by Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
A. Markham, citizens of the United States, 
in behalf of the said Pong Yong Jin (also 
known as Pang Yong Chin) pursuant to 
section 205(b) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act subject to all the conditions 
in that section relating to eligible orphans. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 6, after the language “sec- 
tion 101 (b) (1) CS) of the” strike out the re- 
mainder of the bill and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: “Act, upon approval of a 
petition filed in his behalf by Mr. and Mrs, 
Donald A. Markham, citizens of the United 
States, pursuant to section 205(b) of the 
Act, subject to all the conditions in that sec- 
tion relating to eligible orphans.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DR. OLGA MARIE FERRER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 74) for 
the relief of Dr. Olga Marie Ferrer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of title III of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Doctor Olga Marie Ferrer 
(A12539965) shall be held and considered 
to have been admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence on May 17, 1947, 
and to have complied with the residential 
and physical presence requirements of sec- 
tion 316 of the said Act, 


Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FrercHan: Add 
the following at the end of the bill: 

“Sec. 2. Section 2 of Private Law 87-673 is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: ‘For the purposes of section 
316 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Doctor Mehmet Vecihi Kalaycioglu shall be 
held and considered to have complied with 
the residential and physical presence require- 
ments of that section of the said Act.“ 

Amend the title to read: “A bill for the 
relief of certain aliens.” 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just like to inquire of the gentleman from 
Ohio if this has been cleared with the 
Members on this side of the aisle and 
members of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary on this side. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Yes, it has been 
cleared. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of certain aliens.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr, ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further call of bills on the Private 
Calendar be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTZE ON RULES 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have nog midnight 
tonight to file certain repo 

The SPEAKER. Is there den to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING THAT MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS BE LIMITED TO PER 
DIEM ALLOWANCES AND NECES- 
SARY TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 331 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the House 
Joint Resolution (H.J. Res. 245) to provide 
that Members of Congress shall be limited to 
per diem allowances and necessary trans- 
portation costs in connection with travel 
outside the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of 
order the amendments recommended by the 
Committee on House Administration now 
printed in the bill. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing ` Members failed to answer to their 


[Roll No, 39] 

Adair Finnegan Morton 
Alger Fino Pirnie 
Anderson Fogarty Powell 
Aspinall Forrester Roush 
Ayres Gary St. George 
Beermann Hagan, Ga Scott 
Bennett, Fla. Halleck Shelley 
Bolton, Hansen Short 

Frances P. Harris Smith, Iowa 
Bruce Harvey, Ind. Smith, Va. 
Buckley Healey Steed 
Collier Hoeven Taylor 
Conte Jensen Teague, Tex. 
Dawson Kee Thompson, N.J. 
Denton Macdonald Utt 
Diggs Madden Walter 
Dingell Morrison 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). On this rollcall 382 Members 


have answered to their names, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING THAT MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS BE LIMITED TO PER 
DIEM ALLOWANCES AND NECES- 
SARY TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
the consideration of this resolution, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown], pending which I 
yield myself as much time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 245) providing that 
Members of Congress shall be limited to 
per diem allowances and necessary 
transportation costs in connection with 
travel outside the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

The resolution provides an open rule, 
waiving points of order against the reso- 
lution, and committee amendments, 
with 1 hour of general debate. 

Members of the House will recall that 
at the beginning of the 1st session of the 
88th Congress the Committee on Rules 
in considering certain authorizing reso- 
lutions for committees of the House to 
conduct investigations provided certain 
limitations on the committees. In some 
instances those committees which did 
not have jurisdiction over matters re- 
quiring foreign travel and the expendi- 
ture of what are known as counterpart 
funds. In other instances those commit- 
tees which did have jurisdiction over 
matters requiring foreign travel, the 
committee provided that such commit- 
tees would have to use counterpart 
funds; the expenses involved in such for- 
eign travel would be reported and the 
committee would be limited to actual 
costs and the expenses of the members of 
a committee authorized to travel abroad 
could not be more than the regular per 
diem allowance rates established or au- 
thorized by the standardized Govern- 
ment travel regulations. 

The provision of the Committee on 
Rules did not apply to all of the commit- 
tees of the House nor to committees in 
the other body. According to the testi- 
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mony presented to the Committee on 
Rules by the chairman of the House 
Committee on Administration and the 
ranking member the objective of the 
pending resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 245, is to provide a realistic and 
orderly procedure in the expenditure of 
funds by committees engaged in foreign 
travel and to provide for the reporting 
of those expenditures to the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule on this side of the House. 
I urge its adoption so that the resolution 
can be fully discussed on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THORNBERRY], has explained 
this rule very ably and well. 

This rule makes in order the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 245 
with 1 hour of general debate, and 
waives all points of order. 

The joint resolution would control to 
a certain extent, or regulate I might say, 
travel allowances granted to Members of 
Congress who may be traveling abroad, 
and to require Members of Congress di- 
rectly or through their committees, or 
otherwise, to make full and complete 
reports as to expenditures they make in 
connection with such travel and for 
lodging, housing, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution in my 
opinion is a very reasonable one. 
Whether or not it will correct some of 
the situations that have been the cause 
of, or the reasons for, complaints that 
have come to the attention of the House 
as to some abuses that may or may not 
have taken place, I do not know. I am 
not at all certain this joint resolution, 
which of course is the same as a bill, 
will have the effect of law—will receive 
the approval of another body. But I do 
believe it should receive the approval of 
both branches of the Congress. 

I am certain it should and will receive 
the approval of the House of Representa- 
tives because it is, in my opinion, an 
honest endeavor, and a real effort, by the 
House Committee on Administration, 
and the author of this legislation, to pre- 
vent any such future abuses, so far as 
travel allowances and other travel ex- 
penses, are concerned by those who may 
visit foreign shores as representatives of 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to add, if 
I may, this legislation would supple- 
ment to a great extent the rules adopted 
by this House several weeks ago as to 
foreign travel, which requires the vari- 
ous committees of the House to come 
before the Rules Committee, and to jus- 
tify any requests they may make to travel 
abroad, whether the authority and priv- 
ilege is to be extended to a full commit- 
mittee or a subcommittee. The House 
Committee on Rules has been rather 
penurious, I might say, in giving author- 
ity for foreign travel to some of the com- 
mittees that have applied therefor, and 
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has limited the number of trips or the 
number of Members of Congress who 
may travel abroad during the present 
Congress. 

This resolution will, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, supplement and strengthen 
these rules and give further control over 
official travel so not only Members of 
Congress, but the public as well, can 
know just what any individual Member 
of Congress may have spent on any trip 
he may make outside the United States, 
if authorized by the Rules of the House 
to make such a trip or to engage in such 
travel. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If this resolution is 
passed, will it lend encouragement to the 
gentleman from Ohio to take a junket 
abroad? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
from Ohio has not taken a junket, that 
he knows of, at any time since he has 
been in Congress, some 25 years. But if 
the gentleman from Iowa should decide 
to break his own rule and go on a long 
junket, as I have heard whispered he 
may, I might be inclined to join him in 
looking over the world situation. Other- 
wise, I would not. If I did join the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, I would do so only to 
be certain that the rules as adopted by 
the Rules Committee, reported to the 
House and adopted by the House, and 
as this particular joint resolution pro- 
vides, be observed strictly by the gentle- 
man from Iowa, as I am sure they would 
be, for he is a very conscientious public 
servant as well as a delightful compan- 
ion and an able legislator. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 245, 
to provide that Members of Congress 
shall be limited to per diem allowances 
and necessary transportation costs in 
connection with travel outside the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 
245, with Mr. Roserts of Alabama in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the resolution was dispensed with. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with considerable satisfaction that I 
present to you this legislation unani- 
mously approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 

House Joint Resolution 245 has been 
studied long and carefully in an effort 
to meet every conceivable situation 
which might arise in connection with ex- 
penditures for foreign travel by Mem- 
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bers of Congress and employees in order 
that accurate accounting may result. 
Every effort has been made to guarantee 
that the provisions of this resolution be 
applicable, uniformly, to each individual 
authorized to travel outside the 50 States 
of the United States. 

It may be helpful to call attention to 
the present provision of law, including 
reporting and accounting procedures, 
which I think will point up the necessity 
for a better system. May I say here, Mr. 
Chairman, that consideration has been 
given to this matter over a considerable 
period of time before this legislation 
was introduced. It was discussed in the 
last session of the Congress, and even in 
the session before, it being realized by 
many that present provisions are inade- 
quate for a full system of reporting. 
This measure is for the protection of the 
individual Member of Congress and em- 
ployee who wants to be certain a full ac- 
counting is provided under a system 
adequate for the purpose. 

Section 502(b) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, provides that 
local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to appro- 
priate committees of the Congress en- 
gaged in carrying out their duties when 
traveling overseas. 

The various committees are required 
to file consolidated, itemized reports with 
the Committee on House Administra- 
tion or the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, as the case may be, which, in 
turn, prints the reports in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD within 10 days after re- 
ceipt of such reports. 

The Legislative Branch Appropriations 
Act of 1961 requires each Member of 
Congress and employee of the several 
interparliamentary groups, of which the 
United States is a member, to report to 
the chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, as the case may 
be, their expenditures in attending such 
conferences. These chairmen, in turn, 
report as they do at present to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, in the 
case of House Members and Committee 
on Appropriations in the Senate. 

Under the present provision of law, 
individuals or groups are authorized to 
travel on the basis of broad language, 
which provides little control over who 
may travel or the purpose of such travel. 
There is no specific ceiling or limitation 
on the amount of funds available for ex- 
penses of travel overseas. The reporting 
requirements do not specify the length 
of time spent in any given country or 
supporting documentation of expendi- 
tures. Transportation is not controlled 
and there is no check or audit available 
in connection with reported expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point may I 
make clear that the Committee on House 
Administration receives the consolidated 
reports from the chairman of the com- 
mittee authorizing Members, and em- 
ployees, travel, and under the law, our 
only duty and authority is to place such 
reports in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The House Administration Committee 
receives no supporting receipts or vouch- 
ers, and nothing is withheld from the 
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public, as alleged by some newspaper re- 
porters and columnists. 

In brief, Mr. Chairman, what this leg- 
islation does is to carry forward, in what 
we believe to be to completion, earlier 
action of the Congress in this session 
which amended resolutions from those 
committees requesting authorization to 
conduct studies and investigations in 
such a way as to provide greater control 
of foreign travel and expenditures of 
funds. Appropriated funds of some com- 
mittees were specifically limited to pay- 
ment of expenses within the United 
States, and these committees were pre- 
cluded from using local currencies owned 
by the United States in foreign countries. 
In other words, they were expressly pro- 
hibited by amendment placed in the au- 
thorizing resolution for funds to travel 
abroad. 

A second provision in House Joint 
Resolution 245 places each Member of 
Congress or employee on a per diem basis, 
traveling outside the United States, 
within the maximum limits as set by the 
Standardized Government Travel Regu- 
lations established by the Bureau of the 
Budget. As you know, the per diem 
varies from country to country in ac- 
cordance with the cost of living. Trans- 
portation charges may not be in excess 
of actual costs, and no appropriated 
funds may be expended to defray travel 
expenses if local currencies owned by 
the United States are available. 

A Member or employee traveling 
abroad must, under this measure, show 
the number of days spent in each coun- 
try visited and the amount of per diem 
furnished or actual cost of food and 
lodging. It also requires the identifica- 
tion of any agency of the Government 
which furnished transportation. Exist- 
ing law now requires the traveler to re- 
port the amount spent for transporta- 
tion, meals, lodging and other items to 
his committee. 

Since some committees of the House of 
Representatives do not require specific 
authorization by the House Rules Com- 
mittee to conduct studies and investiga- 
tions and since some committees do not 
plan to conduct studies abroad, they are 
not required to go before the House Rules 
Committee for authorization. This 
measure includes such committees, the 
same as all others. 

The restrictions on travel and the ex- 
penditure of local currencies owned by 
the United States abroad, as accom- 
plished by the action of the Rules Com- 
mittee, do not, of course, extend to Mem- 
bers and employees of the other body. 
House Joint Resolution 245 obviously in- 
cludes the other body, since it is a joint 
resolution and since it deals with organic 
law, a joint resolution to be submitted 
to the President of the United States is 
necessary. 

Another significant requirement in this 
legislation provides the direct reporting 
of expenditures abroad where local cur- 
rency or appropriated funds are utilized 
by the State Department or any other 
branch of the Government which either 
clears the expenditure of such local cur- 
rencies or which draw them for the ex- 
penses of Members or employees so 
traveling. Not only will the chairman 
of the various committees be required to 
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report to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration in detail, but also the execu- 
tive departments involved, and in most 
instances it will be the State Department, 
reports directly to the Committee on 
House Administration and both reports 
filed simultaneously in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The Committee on House Administra- 
tion, let me repeat and to perhaps be 
helpful in correcting some misapprehen- 
sions of certain newspaper writers and 
columnists, receives nothing in the way 
of reports of expenditures in connection 
with foreign travel it does not put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. We become a 
collection agency, so to speak, for them. 
That is just about it. We get no sup- 
porting documentation of expenses. 
That is the point. 

Now, what this resolution proposes to 
do is to require the chairman to make 
the same report to the Committee on 
House Administration. But in addi- 
tion—which would be the unusual 
thing—the State Department which in 
the first instance issues counterpart 
funds to the Member, reports to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration and 
those reports go in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp simultaneously. Each depart- 
ment or agency in the executive branch 
of the Government which furnishes or 
uses local currencies or appropriated 
funds for or in connection with travel 
outside the United States must report. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the main pro- 
visions in this measure is that a Mem- 
ber or an employee may travel on a per 
diem basis. As the Members know, that 
varies from country to country. But the 
standardized Government travel rate is 
set by the Bureau of the Budget, de- 
pending on the cost of living from coun- 
try to country. This provides that a 
Member or an employee may travel on 
a per diem allowance, plus the actual 
costs of transportation, and simply re- 
port the number of days he spent in 
country X. Of course we know what 
the per diem would be and that would 
come through the State Department. 
That is all there is to it. It simplifies 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, in the event it is de- 
termined this is, we will say, an im- 
possibility—I doubt if that is ever the 
case—but if it works a hardship and the 
Member or the employee can justify it 
he may pay the actual cost of food and 
lodging supported by proper documen- 
tation showing for what the expense 
was made. In other words, he must 
submit the hotel receipts or some proof 
of whatever the expenditure may be and 
this must accompany the report which 
he makes to the chairman and to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Likewise, and correspondingly, he 
must show the amount of local currency 
or appropriated funds expended which 
is reported by the State Department or 
what other agency of the executive de- 
partment may be involved. The reason 
I say that is that in case the Defense De- 
partment, for instance, wishes to show 
Members of Congress certain installa- 
tions around the world and they put 
them on a special mission plane and 
they take the trip, they pick up the tab 
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and the Member of Congress may not 
have anything to do with the expenses. 
But the Defense Department would be 
required to report to the Committee on 
House Administration as to the cost. If 
there were five Members on the trip and 
they were together all the time, the ac- 
tual cost would be divided by five, and 
the estimated cost of the operation of 
an airplane would also be figured. 
That is the way it is intended to work. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to say that 
we have spent long and rather arduous 
hours on this matter. Many of us have 
been discussing it since the last session 
of Congress and for months in this ses- 
sion. It may not be perfect. I do not 
know. But we have tried to cover every 
loophole and everything else involved in 
order to simplify the procedures and at 
the same time allow fair treatment to 
anyone who has legitimate business to 
travel outside this country. 

Mr. Chairman, it is, I repeat, intended 
to be applicable to everybody and every- 
thing alike. We have tried to look at it 
from all sides and from bottom to top. 
We think we have it in such shape as to 
be worthy and important legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, even though the actual 
bill is rather wordy, one must bear in 
mind that we have to attempt to take 
care of every situation we can possibly 
conceive. For instance, in the matter of 
the Interparliamentary Group, we know, 
of course, that those are unusual in that 
they are not the usual investigative com- 
mittees or the usual study groups which 
go abroad. There are times when I 
think that in order to show comity and 
to show courtesy—they are authorized to 
do so now, and I take no great issue with 
it at all—they may have to make extra 
expenditures from the funds which are 
appropriated to those various groups. 
One may call these expenditures expenses 
for public relations or entertainment. 
But there is provision made here for it 
when it is properly supported by receipts 
and when it is reported to show how every 
nickel is spent. That is permitted. We 
did not have this in the bill at first and 
I think the point is well made. I have 
never been on one of these Interparlia- 
mentary Group trips, but I can well un- 
derstand that there it is a matter of con- 
ferences; those conferences do not run 
24 hours a day, the Members are there in 
a more or less compact group, and some 
of these expenses may be necessary. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate the gentleman and 
his committee for bringing this legisla- 
tion to the Congress. I am certainly in 
favor of it. I would like to ask this one 
specific question. As I understand it 
now, if a Member of Congress takes a 
trip to a foreign country he would be 
given, let us say at the request of the 
chairman of his committee, certain 
counterpart funds or local currencies by, 
let us say, a representative of the Depart- 
ment of State. At the present time is 
the amount of money that the State 
Department gives the Representative 
given any publicity? 
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Mr. BURLESON. Only the publicity 
that is available from the report which 
we put in the Recorp. But we have no 
way of knowing the reports are accurate; 
and when I say that I am not casting 
aspersions upon any Member of the 
House who has traveled or who seeks to 
travel. These things can be complicated. 
I well know, as does anybody who has 
been outside the country, that you do not 
have a “man Friday” at your elbow all 
the time to keep books for you. I can 
see where mistakes can easily be made. 
But it becomes the business of the people 
who keep account of these counterpart 
funds overseas, in our embassies; that is 
their business, and as I said before, they 
report to the State Department which 
reports directly to the House Adminis- 
tration Committee. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. In other words, if 
this bill passes, a report will be made 
directly to the House Administration 
Committee. 

Mr. BURLESON. That is true. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I think that is a 
very good feature of this bill. I think 
the disposition of that money should be 
given to the gentleman’s committee and, 
as I understand it, that will be included 
in the Recorp as a matter of information. 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I am happy to yield 
to our colleague on the committee. 

Mr. CORBETT. Does not the great 
desirability of this joint resolution, as 
we worked on it, come from the fact that 
we establish here a firm set of ground 
rules that everybody will have to live up 
to and that we provide for a full dis- 
closure. If those two things are true, 
then automatically if somebody violates 
them the spotlight is on them. But, on 
the other hand, it would not then refiect 
on the other Members who may have 
used these funds because they will have 
complied with the rules of Congress. Is 
not that all we are attempting to do 
here? 

Mr. BURLESON. The gentleman has 
stated the case succinctly. That is the 
goal and purpose, yes. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I would like to ask 
the gentleman about the authorization 
for travel under the proposed legislation. 
In other words, at the present time the 
authorization for travel is given by the 
chairman of the particular committee. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Are there any 
changes proposed in this legislation as to 
such authorization for travel? 

Mr. BURLESON. There are no 
changes in that respect. The chairmen 
of the various committees would con- 
tinue to authorize travel for members of 
the committee when the committee itself 
is authorized to conduct studies and in- 
vestigations overseas. The authoriza- 
tion would still come from the chairman 
of the particular committee just as it 
does at the present time. 
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Mr. MONAGAN. In other words then, 
it would not be necessary to have a res- 
olution of the House of Representatives 
to authorize such travel. 

Mr. BURLESON. Not if the commit- 
tee itself has been authorized to travel 
outside the 50 States of the United States 
by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MONAGAN. And there would be 
no need for a specific resolution for any 
particular trip? 

Mr. BURLESON. There may be sit- 
uations where if a committee is not 
authorized to travel outside the 50 States, 
then it would simply be a matter of bring- 
ing a resolution before the Committee 
on Rules to authorize a member or mem- 
bers of such a committee to travel out- 
side, and that has been done in this 
session of the Congress. Of course, in 
that event the purpose of the travel and 
the names of the Members and people 
involved, and so forth, would be sub- 
mitted and it would be a matter then 
for the Committee on Rules to decide. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I would like to con- 
gratulate my colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] for having 
drafted and brought to the floor of the 
House this piece of legislation. This is 
a needed piece of legislation. Certainly 
it is the responsibility of the Congress to 
keep its own house clean. Surely I am 
confident the gentleman from Texas 
would agree with me that the vast major- 
ity of the Members of this body need no 
such restrictions for them to maintain 
the self-restraint and responsible posi- 
tion that they should maintain. How- 
ever, the House of Representatives can- 
not afford even a few illustrations of 
irresponsible conduct, as they do reflect 
on the integrity of this great institution 
of the House of Representatives. So far 
as it goes I think the bill that has been 
brought before the House today is a fine 
and well-drafted piece of legislation. 
The gentleman from Texas will recall I 
had the opportunity to introduce a bill 
which contained some of the same pro- 
visions and I commend the chairman on 
the good job he has done in drafting 
the bill. I believe insofar as the joint 
resolution relates to foreign travel it 
provides a systematic means whereby the 
public may have the spotlight focused on 
activities of Members of Congress. It 
does no good to complain about “living 
in a goldfish bowl.” That is what it 
is supposed to be and we knew it when 
we entered it. 

Mr. Chairman, again I congratulate 
the gentleman from Texas for bringing 
this bill to the floor of the House. 

Mr, BURLESON. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Is it true 
that a Member of Congress traveling in 
another country may, if he so wishes, 
take the per diem allowance in lieu of 
the actual subsistence? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct. 
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Mr. OHARA of Michigan. That is 
based on the Bureau of the Budget per 
diem rates for Executive employees? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. And if he 
chooses not to accept per diem, he will 
be reimbursed for the actual cost of 
lodging, food, and so forth, so long as 
he accounts for such expenditures? 

Mr, BURLESON. That is correct, and 
receipts showing such expenditures 
must accompany the Member's report. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Will there 
be any review of the legitimacy of these 
expenditures if the Member chooses not 
to use the per diem allowance? That is, 
would there be any review of the pro- 
priety of the amount he might spend 
on food and lodging? 

Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman 
means whether there would be any re- 
view, whether there would be an audit, of 
course an audit of the amount would 
come through our State Department. 

But there would be no review as such. 
The joint resolution gives the Commit- 
tee on House Administration no author- 
ity to pass upon whether an expenditure 
is legitimate or not. We would pro- 
pose—I cannot speak for my committee 
on this—that in the case the gentleman 
mentions the expenditures for actual 
subsistence allowance and actual trans- 
portation costs would be supported by 
receipts that would be made public. 
That would be the ultimate, at any rate. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I wish to 
commend the gentleman for bringing up 
the bill from his committee. I think it 
represents a real step forward. I would 
like to have it go further however and 
provide with greater certainty that there 
can be no lavish spending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may 
advise the gentleman that he has used 
25 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I would 
hope that subsequent legislation, based 
on experience under this bill, will per- 
mit us to establish ironclad, but work- 
able, guarantees that there will be no 
possibility of extravagance, no possibility 
that the Congress will be embarrassed in 
the future. Again, I compliment the 
gentleman for bringing out this bill. 

Mr. BURLESON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand this 
provides for a breakdown of miscella- 
neous spending or miscellaneous expense 
items? 

Mr. BURLESON. There will be no 
miscellaneous items, if the intent of this 
measure is carried out. That is not an 
item under this bill. A traveler may take 
his per diem or actual subsistence costs 
and transportation costs, there is no mis- 
cellaneous. 

Mr. GROSS. We are now spending 
miscellaneous funds. These are not 
broken down as to what they are spent 
for. This bill does not deal with mis- 
cellaneous spending? 

Mr. BURLESON. We are trying to 
get away from miscellaneous spending. 
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Mr. CORBETT. Does not this bill 


eliminate such an item? 
Mr. BURLESON. That is what we in- 
tend it should do. 


Mr. GROSS. But the bill provides 
they must state the number of days in 
each country; is that correct? 

Mr. BURLESON, That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: 

As of now, these reports must be pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
within 60 days after the convening of a 
session. Why the extension to 90 days? 

Mr. BURLESON. The State Depart- 
ment tells us it takes considerable time 
to get these reports together. They sug- 
gest they should have a 3-months’ period 
to collect all of the figures and make a 
recapitulation. One thing, they have to 
translate the dollar equivalent in foreign 
currency, and it takes some time to con- 
vert values of foreign currencies into dol- 
lars. That is one of the reasons they 
give for asking to have this period of 
time in which to report. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
any knowledge of this State Department 
special account under 19-FT-561? 

Mr. BURLESON. I do not. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I would like to 
compliment the chairman of the com- 
mittee for having brought this legisla- 
tion to the floor. The subcommittee and 
the full committee have acted in good 
faith on what I think is workable, for- 
ward-looking legislation. I hope the 
House will be in complete accord and 
support the position of the committee 
and our able chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON], and pass 
this legislation today. 

Mr. BURLESON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman is 
aware that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee travels on appropriated funds rather 
than using counterpart funds in some 
of the countries where we have a bal- 
ance. The reason for this was that our 
chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon] has laid down certain con- 
ditions. Does it mean, by the passage 
of this joint resolution, notwithstanding 
his views, if members of the Appropri- 
ations Committee travel in a country in 
which we have a balance or counterpart 
funds, those funds are to be used rather 
than dollars in those countries? 

Mr. BURLESON. The answer is “Yes,” 
except you use the word “balance.” 
There is another reference to excess.“ 
In the bill we use the word “available.” 
Now, we do have counterpart funds in 
places where they say they need a cer- 
tain backlog for their day-to-day opera- 
tions. If there are counterpart funds 
sufficient to do that but not sufficient 
for the expenditures which we are deal- 
ing with here, then they say they are not 
available; in other words, they are not 
available for this purpose. 
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But, to get back specifically to your 
question, it does require that where 
counterpart funds are available, they 
shall be used in lieu of appropriated 
funds. 

Mr. MICHEL. And the State Depart- 
ment would make that decision? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct. 

Mr. MICHEL. One further point. 
You mentioned the utilization of military 
aircraft and prorating that over the ex- 
penses of a Member of Congress. Does 
that mean if a Member of either body 
takes a trip, for example, to Africa and 
only one Member utilizes a military 
plane, that the cost of that entire trip 
would be charged to that Member of 
Congress? 

Mr. BURLESON. The cost would be 
charged to him as based on a rate chart 
prepared by MATS which lists an aver- 
age cost figure for flights from the United 
States to various foreign countries, The 
transportation cost would be taken from 
this rate chart and would be the same 
regardless of the number of passengers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas, our distinguished chairman, has 
explained this bill very well. Now, it 
just further refines the system of ac- 
counting, the expenditure of public 
funds that are used by Members of the 
House, the Senate, and employees of the 
House in traveling outside the United 
States. The Committee on House Ad- 
ministration now does place in the REC- 
orp, as the chairman has said, all the 
information we receive. This is an ef- 
fort to get additional information which 
will further explain and document the 
expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a member of 
our committee, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. KYL], who has 
worked very hard on this legislation, and 
as the result of his work and under- 
standing, has been able to have a com- 
mittee amendment included which would 
prevent travel outside the United States 
of Members of either body who are tray- 
eling after the November election in any 
one case and who will not be back in the 
succeeding Congress so that we can take 
advantage of his or her observation, a 
so-called lame duck amendment, which 
I think is extremely worthwhile and 
good. I want to commend our colleague 
from Iowa. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Will the gentleman tell 
me if this bill covers all committees of 
the House, including the Committee on 
Appropriations and the employees of 
the committee? 

Mr. SCHENCK. It is my understand- 
ing, I will say to the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from New York, that it covers 
each and every committee and each and 
every employee of both the House and 
the Senate. 

Mrs. KELLY. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio for 
yielding. I would like to direct a ques- 
tion to the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
BURLESON]. 

I think possibly it would be easier to 
understand the implications of this bill 
if specific instances were cited rather 
than talking in generalities. On March 
11 of this year our committee, the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, filed a 
report which many of us did not feel 
was correct in all of its details. In fact 
I have outlined specific errors to this 
body but no correction has been made. 
The main roadblock I found in checking 
through these accounts was the fact that 
although the State Department, in its 
report to the chairman of my committee 
on February 28 gave in detail an account- 
ing of the counterpart funds which were 
expended by our committee, this report 
was not available to myself as a member 
of the committee or to any Member of 
the Congress, it is my understanding, 
except to the chairman, The problem 
here, as I see it, can be met by this bill, 
I believe, and I would ask the chairman 
to elucidate a little bit on one point that 
he made. 

It seems to me that there is no check on 
the actual expenditure of counterpart 
funds at the present time. If the report 
is not correctly filed, little can be done. 
The State Department takes the very 
proper position, I believe, that they re- 
port to the person whom the Congress 
designates them to report to and, there- 
fore, they will not give me any report 
on funds expended. 

Would the chairman of the Committee 
on House Administration, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON], tell me if 
under this bill the reports that are made, 
for example, the report of February 28 
from the State Department to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, would 
henceforth also be made to the Com- 
mittee of which the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BURLESON], is chairman, and 
then go into the Recorp as reported? 

Mr. BURLESON. The answer is 
“Yes.” The same reporting by the 
chairman of the committee who author- 
izes the traveling in the first instance 
will continue as a requirement. But in 
addition and at the same time, under 
this measure the State Department will 
also report directly to the Committee on 
House Administration and both will be 
placed in the RECORD. 

The reason for this is that one can 
verify the other. There will be, in a 
sense, a duplication, although the rules 
must be promulgated to carry out this 
act if and when it is finally enacted. 

I think it is important that we are 
sure the committee records and those 
of the State Department are in harmony. 
Duplicating these records may appear 
a bit ridiculous but I believe it desirable 
and necessary for the double check. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Permit me to say 
to the chairman of the committee that 
it does not sound too ridiculous to me, 
having labored for 2 months to do this 
very thing and I certainly shall look 
forward to having the duplicate report- 
ing. Moreover, I want to commend the 
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gentleman for his handling of this bill. 
I know that we would not have this leg- 
islation before us today except for the 
diligent efforts of the gentleman from 
Texas. The American people will ap- 
preciate the step we are taking today 
to show we are not interested in perpe- 
trating practices which may be abused 
by a very few Members of this body. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to make sure 
that the same travel and expense rule 
is going to apply to each body of the 
Congress. Is it the intent of the people 
who will serve on the committee on the 
disagreeing votes between the two 
Houses, the ranking committee mem- 
bers of the majority and of the minority, 
to assure us that there will be no dis- 
tinguishing or difference between the 
procedures of the two bodies on our 
rights or our obligations in respect to 
travel? 

Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman 
will yield, I shall be glad to reply to the 
gentleman’s question. The provisions 
of the resolution definitely apply to both 
Houses of the Congress. It is antici- 
pated and designed to apply to everyone 
just exactly in the same way regardless 
of who it is, what he does, or what com- 
mittee he serves on. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I want to assure 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Futon! that it is the intention of the 
committee that this shall apply equally 
to Members of the House, the Senate, 
and all employees of the entire Congress 
and all committees of the entire Con- 
gress. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Ihave 
another question. 

I notice the bill specifically mentions, 
“within the 50 States,” and “without the 
50 States,” all expenses must be report- 
ed. But it does not in any respect say 
anything about the colonies or posses- 
sions or, might I say, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

How are those U.S. dependencies and 
the Commonwealth under this bill han- 
died? Is it intended to exclude Puerto 
Rico? 

Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman 
will yield, the provisions of the resolu- 
tion apply to anything outside the 50 
States of the United States. In other 
words, it would include Puerto Rico. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. A trip 
to Puerto Rico by any Member of the 
House or the Senate will require specific 
authorization? 

Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman 
will yield, I want to make the point that 
the resolution provides that travel out- 
side the 50 States of the United States 
must be authorized by resolution of the 
House of Representatives or the Senate, 
as the case may be, and this would, of 
course, apply to a trip to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. One 
further question on the sending out of 
the committees that can travel abroad: 
It would seem to me that it is to the 
benefit of every member of every com- 
mittee of Congress to obtain firsthand 
knowledge of problems facing our coun- 
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try at home and abroad.. Every Mem- 
ber of Congress has national jurisdiction 
and has not only the jurisdictional work 
on his committee but has to vote on 
everything that every committee of the 
House reports to the House for action. 
I think it is good for Members to know 
what is going on in the world, firsthand, 
and I am sorry to see this limitation to 
travel by only certain congressional com- 
mittees, because if somebody has a ques- 
tion on a foreign policy matter the Mem- 
ber should have the duty and obligation 
to study and investigate, to be prepared 
to vote, possibly on a space matter, we 
may even want to send them into orbit. 

One point I make is this: Why is the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, of which I had the honor of 
being a member at one time, restricted 
from making investigations abroad? In 
my opinion, as soon as you mention U.S. 
civil service, it is obvious that civil serv- 
ice and Government employee operations 
are certainly scattered all over the world. 

Mr. BURLESON. This bill which has 
been reported out by the Committee on 
House Administration does not have any- 
thing to do with the authorization of 
any particular committee to travel 
abroad. The resolution simply estab- 
lishes controls over travel expenses and 
reporting requirements applicable to 
those committees which have been au- 
thorized to travel outside the 50 States 
of the United States by resolution of the 
House or the Senate. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD]. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a question of the chairman of the 
committee. There has been some talk 
about miscellaneous expenses. From 
my reading and study of the report and 
the bill I see no provision for this. I 
would like the Record to show, if I am 
correct, that the only provision is for 
transportation, per diem, lodging and 
food and for no miscellaneous expenses; 
is that correct? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the chair- 
man and congratulate him and his com- 
mittee on his work. While this bill will 
not solve the broader question of con- 
gressional ethics, it is at least a step in 
the right direction and I am pleased to 
support this legislation. 

Mr, BURLESON. That question was 
raised earlier by the gentleman from 
Ohio. “Miscellaneous” expenditure is 
something we have been trying to get 
away from. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that this bill is an excellent bill and 
should receive wholehearted support. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, this res- 
olution, House Joint Resolution 245, is 
almost identical to that portion of House 
Joint Resolution 356 which I introduced 
dealing with foreign travel. 

I commend the distinguished and able 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BURLESON], and his great committee 
for promptly bringing this resolution to 
the House and I urge its adoption by the 
membership. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a businesslike 
approach to foreign travel by Members 
of Congress. All expenditures of these 
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funds should be subject to proper 
auditing. Expenditures for foreign 
travel by Members of Congress and its 
employees should be made available for 
public inspection to the taxpayers and 
to all of the Members of Congress. We 
should exercise the same care in spend- 
ing taxpayers’ funds abroad as we do 
when we spend our own personal funds; 
and I might say, Mr. Chairman, the 
overwhelming majority of the Members 
of Congress do handle public funds 
with the utmost care. 

I have every confidence in the good 
faith and integrity of this House, and I 
believe this timely resolution will pass 
almost unanimously. 

Mr, FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I first 
want to commend my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON], 
chairman of the Committee on House 
Administration, for bringing this bill up 
for consideration today. As one who has 
long advocated more orderly and strin- 
gent requirements with respect to the re- 
porting of expenditures, I am pleased to 
see the committee take this action. The 
pending bill is designed to require every 
Member of the Congress who travels 
abroad on official business, to spend only 
the statutory amount, on a per diem 
basis, for his travel and sustenance. It 
further requires that a detailed report 
of such expenditures be made to the 
Committee on House Administration and 
that such reports be published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In view of the repeated reports of 
abuses by some Members in the use of 
counterpart funds abroad, this legisla- 
tion has become highly necessary. The 
public interest will be served by the en- 
actment of this bill. 

There is one other abuse, Mr. Chair- 
man, to which I wish to refer, which is 
not covered by this legislation. I am in- 
formed that an amendment which would 
correct the abuse I have in mind would 
be out of order if offered as an amend- 
ment to the pending bill. I have in 
mind the reports that some Members 
employ aids who do not actually work 
in their offices in Washington or in the 
offices they establish and maintain in 
their districts. It is conceivable that 
there might be an extraordinary situa- 
tion when such employment might be 
justified. That could be the case where 
a Member finds it necessary to employ 
someone to do fieldwork or conduct an 
investigation that is not related to the 
Member’s office. It is also possible that 
some Members in the cities maintain of- 
fices over the line in an adjoining dis- 
trict, for their convenience. It seems to 
me that in cases where there is legiti- 
mate employment, in good faith, under 
such conditions, there should be no ob- 
jection raised to that practice. 

I am thinking, however, of situations 
where the employed person does not ac- 
tually function as a regular employee, 
and does not reside in the district rep- 
resented by the Member, and who does 
not actually perform regular services. 

Since any employment of this nature, 
where the employee does not work out of 
a Member's office, either in Washington 
or in the Member's district, creates an 
extraordinary situation, it seems to me 
that it is the obligation of the Congress 
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to provide some protection against abuses 
that may result from such situations. 
Therefore, I have introduced H.R. 4334 
which requires a Member, who employs 
someone to work outside of his district 
office, and outside of his Washington of- 
fice, to first make application to the 
Committee on House Administration for 
permission to employ such aperson. The 
committee could then listen to the Mem- 
ber’s justification for such extraordinary 
employment, and if it was felt justified, 
the committee would, of course, give its 
approval; otherwise, it would deny the 
request. 

That seems to me to be fair and rea- 
sonable. All legitimate employment 
would be protected, and at the same time, 
protection would be provided against 
abuses of the employment privilege 
granted by the Congress, I do hope that 
the committee to which this bill was re- 
ferred will give it careful consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther requests for time? If not, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, no part of 
any appropriation shall be available for pay- 
ment of any expenses in connection with 
travel outside the fifty States (including the 
District of Columbia) of the United States 
of any standing, select, or special committee 
of either House of Congress, or any joint 
committee of Congress, or any Member or 
employee of any such committee or joint 
committee, or by any Member or employee of 
either House of Congress acting as a member 
or employee of the United States group or 
delegation to the Interparliamentary Union, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Par- 
liamentary Conference, the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Group, the Mex- 
ico-United States Interparliamentary Group, 
or any similar interparliamentary group of 
which the United States is or becomes a 
member, or by any Member or employee of 
either House of Congress acting as a member 
or employee of any other group or delega- 
tion now or hereafter established or acting 
in any other capacity requiring or permitting 
travel outside the fifty States (including the 
District of Columbia), except in accordance 
with the following conditions: 

(1) Such travel must be authorized by 
resolution of the House of Representatives in 
the case of any committee of the House 
of Representatives, any joint committee 
whose funds are disbursed by the Clerk 
of the House and any Member or employee 
of the House of Representatives serving on 
any interparliamentary or other group or 
delegation or in any other capacity. 

(2) Such travel must be authorized by res- 
olution of the Senate in the case of any 
committee of the Senate, any joint commit- 
tee whose funds are disbursed by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and any Member or 
employee of the Senate serving on any inter- 
parliamentary or other group or delegation 
or in any other capacity. 

(3) No appropriation shall be available for 
payment of expenses in connection with such 
travel, other than transportation costs, if 
local currencies owned by the United States 
are available to such committee, joint com- 
mittee, Member, or employee for payment of 
such expenses in accordance with section 
502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

(4) Such appropriation shall be available 
only for payment of actual reasonable trans- 
portation costs and for the payment of per 
diem allowances in lieu of subsistence at 
rates not greater than the maximum daily 
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reimbursement for actual subsistence ex- 
penses permitted by the Standardized Gov- 
ernment Travel Regulations and shall not be 
available for payment of any other expense 
in connection with such travel. 

Each Member or employee expending any 
appropriated funds in connection with travel 
outside the 50 States (including the District 
of Columbia) of the United States shall re- 
port to the chairman of the committee au- 
thorizing the expenditure the amount of such 
expenditure for actual transportation costs 
and for per diem allowances and such report 
shall include dates the length of time spent 
in each territory, possession, and Common- 
wealth of the United States and in each for- 
eign country. For the purpose of this re- 
port a statement of the total amount of 
the per diem allowance shall be considered 
a sufficient itemization of any expenditures 
made from such allowance. If transporta- 
tion was furnished by a department, agency, 
or instrumentality of the United States the 
cost of such transportation shall be included 
in such report at the value assigned it by 
such department, agency, or instrumentality. 
Within the first 60 days the Congress is in 
session in each calendar year, the chairman 
of each such committee shall submit to the 
Committee on House Administration of the 
House of Representatives or the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate, as the case 
may be, a report which shali include each 
report submitted to him by a Member or 
employee under this section detailing ex- 
penditures of such Member or employee dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year together with 
consolidated totals of expenditures and such 
other information as the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (if the committee be a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives or 
a joint committee whose funds are disbursed 
by the Clerk of the House) or as the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate (if 
the committee be a Senate committee or a 
joint committee whose funds are disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate) may require. 
Each such report submitted by a committee 
shall be published in the Congressional Rec- 
ord within 10 legislative days after it is re- 
ceived by the Committee on House Admin- 
istration of the House of Representatives or 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate, as the case may be. If any such report 
is not submitted by a committee within the 
period prescribed by this section, the chair- 
man of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration or Appropriations, as the case may 
be, shall have a statement published in the 
Congressional Record that such report has 
not been so submitted, in order that the 
House of Representatives or Senate, as the 
case may be, may take such action as it 
deems app te. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 105 of the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1961 
(22 U.S.C., sec. 2760-1), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Each member of the United States 
group or delegation to the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization Parliamentary Conference, the 
Canada-United States Interparliamentary 
Group, the Mexico-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Group, or any similar interparlia- 
mentary group of which the United States 
is or becomes a member, each Member of 
either House of Congress acting as a member 
of any other group or delegation now or here- 
after established or acting in any other ca- 
pacity requiring or permitting travel outside 
the 50 States (including the District of Co- 
lumbia), and each employee of the Senate or 
House of Representatives, by whom or on 
whose behalf expenditures are made from 
funds appropriated for the expenses of any 
such group or delegation, shall file with the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate in the case of Members or 
employees of the Senate, or with the chair- 
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man of the Committee on Affairs of 
the House of Representatives in the case of 
Members or employees of the House, a report 
showing all amounts expended for actual 

tion costs and for per diem allow- 
ances including by dates the length of time 
spent in each territory, ion, and 
Commonwealth of the United States and in 
each foreign country. For the purpose of 
this report a statement of the total amount 
of the per diem allowance shall be consid- 
ered a sufficient itemization of any expendi- 
tures made from such allowance. If trans- 
portation was furnished by a department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the United 
States the cost of such transportation shall 
be included in such report at the value as- 
signed it by such department, agency, or in- 
strumentality. Within sixty days after the 
beginning of each regular session of Con- 
gress, the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs shall each pre- 
pare a report which shall include each report 
submitted to him by a Member or employee 
under this subsection detailing the expendi- 
tures of such Member or employee during the 
preceding calendar year, together with con- 
solidated totals of expenditures and such 
other information as the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (in the case of the report required 
to be filed by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives) or the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate (in the case of the 
report required to be filed by the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate) may require. The reports pre- 
pared by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate shall be filed 
with the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate and the reports prepared by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives shall be 
filed with the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration of the House of Representatives. 
Each such report shall be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD within ten legisla- 
tive days after receipt by the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate or the Commit- 
tee on House Administration of the House 
of Representatives. If any such report is 
not filed with the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration or Appropriations as the case 
may be, within the period prescribed by this 
subsection, the chairman of that committee 
shall have a statement published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that such report has 
not been so filed, in order that the House of 
Representatives or the Senate, as the case 
may be, may take such action as it deems 
appropriate. 

Sec. 3. Subsection (b) of section 502 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954 (22 U.S.C. 
1754(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 1415 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any 
other provision of law, local currencies owned 
by the United States shall be made available 
to committees of Congress in carry- 
ing out their duties under section 136 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, and the Select Committees on Small 
Business of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, for their local currency ex- 
penses subject to the following limitations: 

“(1) Such currencies shall not be avail- 
able for any standing, select, or special com- 
mittee unless such committee is authorized 
by resolution of the Senate or the House 
of Representatives, as the case may be, to 
sit and act outside of the fifty States (in- 
cluding the District of Columbia) of the 
United States. In the case of any joint 
committee whose funds are disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate such authorization 
shall be by resolution of the Senate and in 
the case of a joint committee whose funds 
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are disbursed by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives such authorization shall be 
by resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

(2) Such currencies shall be available 
only for payment of actual reasonable trans- 
portation costs and for payment of per 
diem allowances in lieu of subsistence at 
rates not greater than the maximum daily 
reimbursement for actual subsistence ex- 
penses permitted by the Standardized Gov- 
ernment Travel Regulations and shall not 
be available for payment of any other ex- 
pense in connection with such travel. Each 
Member or employee of any committee ex- 
pending such foreign currencies shall report 
to the chairman of the committee author- 
izing the expenditure the amounts and dol- 
lar equivalent value of each such foreign 
currency expended for actual transportation 
costs and for per diem allowances and such 
report shall include by dates the length of 
time spent in each territory, possession, and 
Commonwealth of the United States and in 
each foreign country. For the purpose of 
this report a statement of the total amount 
of the per diem allowance shall be con- 
sidered a sufficient itemization of any ex- 
penditures made from such allowance. If 
transportation was furnished by a depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States the cost of such rta- 
tion shall be included in such report at the 
value assigned it by such department, agency, 
or instrumentality. Within the first sixty 
days the Congress is in session in each cal- 
endar year, the chairman of each such com- 
mittee shall submit to the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate, as the case may be, a 
report which shall include each report sub- 
mitted to him by a Member or employee 
under this subsection detailing expenditures 
during the preceding calendar year, together 
with consolidated totals of tures and 
such other information as the Committee 
on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives (if the committee be a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives or a 
joint committee whose funds are disbursed 
by the Clerk of the House), or as the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate (if 
the committee be a Senate committee or a 
joint committee whose funds are disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate) may require. 
Each such report submitted by a committee 
shall be published in the Congressional 
Record within ten legislative days after it is 
received by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration of the House of Representatives 
or the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate, as the case may be. Where any such 
report has not been received by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration or Appro- 
priations, as the case may be, within the 
Period prescribed in this subsection, the 
chairman of that committee shall have a 
statement published in the Congressional 
Record that such report has not been so re- 
ceived, in order that the House of Repre- 
sentatives or Senate as the case may be, may 
take such action as it deems appropriate. 

Sec. 4. Within the first one hundred and 
eighty days the Congress is in session in each 
calendar year the head of each department 
or agency in the executive branch of the 
Government which furnishes or uses local 
currencies or appropriated funds for or in 
connection with travel outside the fifty States 
(including the District of Columbia) by any 
Member or employee of the Senate or House 
of Representatives shall submit to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate and 
the Committee on House Administration of 
the House of Representatives a report which 
shall contain the total amount of local cur- 
rencies furnished the committees and joint 
committees of Congress during the preceding 
calendar year under authority of section 502 
(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 or 
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any other provision of law and the total 
amount of appropriated funds which he fur- 
nished the committees and joint committees 
of Congress in connection with travel outside 
the fifty States (including the District of 
Columbia) of the United States during the 
preceding calendar year and the total amount 
of such funds which he used in furnishing 
such travel. Each such report shall pure 4 
the amount furnished each Member and em- 
ployee of Congress, by name, for expenditure 
in each territory, possession, and common- 
wealth of the United States and in each for- 
eign country visited, the dates of such visit, 
and the dollar equivalent value of each such 
local currency. Each report submitted under 
this section shall be published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD Within ten legislative days 
after it is received by the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate, as the case may be. 


Mr. BURLESON (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as read and open for amend- 
ment at any point. 

The . Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all commit- 
tee amendments be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: Page 2, line 10, 
strike out “of” and insert “or”, 

Page 3, line 12, strike out “Such” and in- 
3 “Except as provided in paragraph (5), 


Page 3, Iine 14, strike out costs and“ and 
Insert costs, actual food and lodging ex- 
penses, and“. 

Page 3, line 16, strike out “subsistence” 
and insert “actual food and lodging ex- 


penses”. 

Page 3, after line 22, insert a new para- 

ph as follows: 

“(5) In the case of a Member of either 
House of Congress serving on any inter- 
parliamentary group or delegation such ap- 
propriation shall be available for expenses 
incurred in the entertainment of members 
and employees of such group or delegation,” 

Page 4, line 9, strike out “costs and” 
and insert “costs, for actual food and lodg- 
ing expenses, and“. 

Page 4, line 11, after “include” insert 
“proper documentation for each such expend- 
iture, and”, 

Page 4, line 15, strike out “a statement of 
the total amount of the” and insert “the 
statement of a”. 

Page 4, line 22, strike out “60” and insert 
“ninety”. 

Page 5, line 14, after “Record” strike out 
“within 10 legislative days after it is re- 
ceived”, 

Page 5, line 20, after “or” insert “the Com- 
mittee on” and after “Appropriations” insert 
“of the Senate,”. 

Page 6, line 1, after the period insert: 
“Each such report and statement required 
to be published by this section shall not be 
published before the ninetieth day of that 
session of Congress but shall be published 
within ten legislative days after the ninetieth 
day.“. 

Page 6, line 21, after “funds” strike out 
“appropriated for” and insert “appropriated, 
or from foreign currencies made available 
under section 502(b) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 (22 U.S.C. 1754(b)), for”. 
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Page 7, line 6, strike out “costs and for 
per diem allowances including” and insert 
“costs, for actual food and lodging expenses, 
for per diem allowances, and for entertain- 
ment expenses, including proper documenta- 
tion for each such expenditure, and”. 

Page 7, line 11, after the period insert “In 
the case of foreign currencies made available 
under section 502 (b) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 (22 U.S.C. 1754 (b)) such amount 
shall be shown in their dollar equivalent 
value.“ 

Page 7, Iine 15, after report“ strike out 
“a statement of the total amount of the” 
and insert “the statement of a”. 

Page 7, line 22, after Within“ strike out 
“sixty” and insert “ninety”. 

8, line 19, after “Record” strike out 
“within ten legislative days after receipt”. 

Page 8, line 24 after “or” insert “the Com- 
mittee on” and after “Appropriations” insert 
“of the Senate,”. 

Page 9, line 5, after the period insert: 
“Each such report and statement required to 
be published by this subsection shall not be 
published before the ninetieth day of that 
session of Congress but shall be published 
within ten legislative days after such nine- 
tieth day.“. 

Page 9, line 21, after “Representatives,” in- 
sert: “and to Members and employees of 
either House of Congress acting as members 
or employees of the United States group or 
delegation to the Interparliamentary Union, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Par- 
liamentary Conference, the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Group, the Mex- 
ico-United States Interparliamentary Group, 
and any similar interparliamentary group of 
which the United States is or becomes a 
member,“. 

Page 10, line 13, strike out Senate such“ 
and insert Senate, and any Member or em- 
ployee of the Senate serving on any inter- 
parliamentary group or delegation, such”, 

Page 10, line 18, strike out “Representa- 
tives such” and insert “Representatives, and 
any Member or employee of the House serv- 
ing on any interparliamentary group or 
delegation, such”. 

Page 10, line 22, strike out “Such” and 
insert “Except as provided in paragraph (3), 
such“. 

Page 10, line 24, after “tra on” 
strike out “costs and” and insert “costs, ac- 
tual food and lodging expenses, and”. 

Page 11, line 1, strike out “subsistence” 
and insert “actual food and lodging ex- 
penses”. 

Page 11, line 7, insert: “(3) In the case of 
a Member of either House of Congress sery- 
ing on any interparliamentary group or dele- 
gation such currencies shall be available for 
expenses incurred in the entertainment of 
members and employees of such group or 
delegation.” 

Page 11, line 16, strike out “costs and” and 
insert “costs, for actual food and lodging ex- 
penses, and”, 

Page 11, line 18, after “include” insert 
“proper documentation for each such ex- 
penditure, and”. 

Page 11, line 22, strike out “a statement of 
the total amount of the” and insert “the 
statement of a”. 

Page 12, line 5, strike out “sixty” and insert 
“ninety”. 

Page 12, line 22, strike out “within ten leg- 
islative days after it is received”. 

Page 13, line 1, after “or” insert “the Com- 
mittee on” and after “Appropriations” insert 
“of the Senate, 

Page 13, line 8, after the period insert: 
“Each such report and statement required 
to be published by this section shall not be 
published before the ninetieth day of that 
session of Congress but shall be published 
within ten legislative days after such nine- 
tieth day.“ 

Page 13, line 12, after “first” strike out 
“one hundred and eighty” and insert 
“ninety”. 
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Page 13, line 22, strike out “committees 
and joint committees of Congress” and in- 
sert “committees, Joint committees of Con- 
gress, and Members and employees of either 
House of Congress serving on any inter- 
parliamentary group or delegation”, 

Page 14, line 4, strike out “committees 
and joint committees of Congress” and insert 
“committees, joint committees of Congress, 
and Members and employees of either House 
of Congress serving on an interparliamentary 
group or delegation”. 

Page 14, line 18, strike out “within ten 
legislative days after it is received”. 

Page 14, line 21, after the period insert: 
Each such report required to be published 
by this section shall not be published before 
the ninetieth day of that session of Con- 
gress but shall be published within ten leg- 
islative days after such ninetieth day. 

Sec. 5. (a) Notwithstanding the first sec- 
tion of this Act, section 502(b) of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, or any other pro- 
vision of law, no part of any appropriation 
and no local currency owned by the United 
States shall be available for payment of any 
expenses in connection with travel outside 
the fifty States (including the District of 
Columbia) of the United States of— 

(1) any Member of either House of Con- 
gress after he has been defeated as a candi- 
date for election to a seat in the House of 
Representatives or the Senate of the United 
States in any regular election until such 
pes as he shall Sene Shee! become a Mem- 

(2) any Member of either House of Con- 
gress after the adjournment sine die of the 
last session of a Congress if he is not a can- 
didate for reelection to the next Congress. 

(b) Subsection (a) of this section shall 
not apply in the case of any Member of 
Congress authorized to travel outside the 
fifty States (including the District of 
Columbia) of the United States as a mem- 
ber of the United States group or delegation 
to the Interparliamentary Union, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamentary 
Conference, the Canada-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Group, the Mexico-United 
States Interparliamentary Group, and any 
similar in UHamentary group of which 
the United States is or becomes a member, 
if his appointment to such group or delega- 
tion was made before the adjournment sine 
die of the last session of a Congress. 


Mr. SCHENCK (interrupting the re- 
porting of the committee amendment). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendments be con- 
sidered as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLE- 
son], and those on his committee who 
supported him bringing this resolution 
to the House floor. 

There are provisions in the resolution 
which plug the loopholes in existing law 
on this subject—loopholes which 1 
sought to close in legislation which I 
introduced earlier this year and is now 
pending before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. I support this legislation 
although I do not think it is as tough in 
some respects as it should be. I would 
hope that the other body of Congress 
will not let it die on the vine when it gets 
over there. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question as 
to when the reports will become available 
for public scrutiny. 
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Mr. BURLESON. The gentleman has 
reference to the reports which come from 
the Department of State and from the 
committees. They have a 90-day period 
from the convening of the Congress to 
make the report. The House Adminis- 

tration Committee has 10 days in which 
to insert them in the RECORD. 

As a practical matter, as we have al- 
ways done, immediately upon receipt of 
these reports we put them in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. In this way it gives 
newspaper reporters equal opportunity 
to see them. 

Mr. GROSS. When will they be open 
to public scrutiny? 

Mr. BURLESON. When they are put 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. GROSS. After they are in the 
Recorp or prior thereto? 

Mr. BURLESON. When they are in 
the Recorp. Understand, the commit- 
tee has not promulgated all these rules 
as yet. I am speaking as an individual. 
That would be my idea, that as soon as 
the reports are received from the chair- 
men of the standing committees and 
from the State Department they imme- 
diately go right into the Recorp. I 
think in those cases, where receipts or 
supporting data are furnished, if the 
Member of Congress or employee has not 
used per diem, it should be spread out 
so that everybody can see. I do not 
know where we can do that. I do not 
know whether we have nails to hang it 
on or a big table to spread it out on. I 
think it should be done, however. Ishall 
recommend to my committee that such 
procedure should be adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. This will be after they 
are published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp or prior thereto? 

Mr. BURLESON. It will be at the 
same time. 

Mr. GROSS. Then they will be avail- 
able to the public? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is right. It is 
for my committee to decide otherwise, 
but I think that my committee would 
not decide otherwise. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as one who has done 
quite a bit of traveling and as one who 
will probably do more traveling, as one 
who believes in the desirability of con- 
gressional travel at home and abroad, 
I want to point out that there never 
have been the kind of rules a good many 
Members seem to think there had. 
Maybe some Members have not followed 
the rules but the existing rules do re- 
quire an accounting. I have thought 
that requirement was a good thing. I 
have always filed such accounts. I think 
it is a desirable thing. I think this re- 
quirement is fair. I think it is a de- 
sirable thing to require the additional 
reporting which is provided in the terms 
of this joint resolution. 

I think that probably the most ob- 
jectionable feature to our travel pro- 
cedure in the past has been the fact 
that there was not complete understand- 
ing of what was required. I am certain 
that the great majority of the Members 
of Congress have handled their travel 
accounts just as fairly and as openly 
as any other accounts in or out of Con- 
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gress. But since some accounts have 
not reflected in detail what was actually 
expended, I think the provisions of this 
joint resolution are sound, that they 
should be adopted, and that the passage 
of this bill will have a very splendid 
effect all over the country. It should 
help to restore confidence which has 
been impaired, often without justifica- 
tion. Actually there are those who are 
trying to destroy our form of govern- 
ment by discrediting the legislative 
branch. They have often been able to 
do so by citing what seemed to be im- 
proper use of counterpart funds. Indeed 
this has been done in cases where full 
accounts were on file. As for my per- 
sonal travel expenses, I have attended 
several of the meetings of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. That organization 
for the last several years has operated 
with a bonded fiscal officer making the 
expenditures and preparing expense ac- 
counts. The Members do not make ma- 
jor personal expenditures. I think that 
that fact has been widely misunderstood. 
In fact, there have been those who have 
said that members of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union have carried their wives 
along at Government expense. It is true 
that as in most international meetings 
the presence of Members’ wives is quite 
important, and the President himself has 
authorized their transportation on the 
Government plane which is normally 
available, there is no extra cost to the 
Government and the Members have paid 
their wives’ hotel and similar expenses. 
In fact where the fiscal officer has paid 
Members’ bill which contained an item 
of expense attributable to the Member's 
wife that much has been charged back 
to the Member and I hold canceled check 
evidencing my reimbursement of the 
Government. I am certain that other 
I.P.U. delegates have also made similar 
payments. Therefore, the oft repeated 
charge that Members have taken their 
wives to IP. U. meetings, Mr. Chairman, 
simply is not true and anyone who has 
taken the reports now on file knows it. 

The other type of travel in which I 
have engaged has been on behalf of the 
Committee on Agriculture. Where I 
have made such trips I have filed item- 
ized expense accounts, and several other 
Members have done likewise, although 
some have not availed themselves of that 
privilege. Anyone who wants to see 
those accounts has my permission to 
look at them. This bill will simply see 
that everybody follows this course. I 
do not think there is any hardship about 
it. I do not think there is anything un- 
fair about it. I think that it will tend 
to give a much clearer understanding 
to those who have had the opinion that 
all of those who have traveled outside 
the United States have been doing so 
without any accounting whatsoever. 

Of course, unfortunately most of those 
who have engaged in this criticism of 
the Congress have not bothered to look 
at the record, which is now available 
to see what accounts were filed. The 
passage of this resolution cannot make 
anybody look at the record. Those who 
do not want to see the accounts that are 
on file obviously will never see them, no 
matter what kind of legislation we pass. 
But if we pass this legislation, accounts 
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from all who travel will be available for 
everybody, and I think it will afford a 
great degree of protection of the great 
majority of the Members of Congress 
who always have carried on their travels 
on a proper and legitimate basis. 

I congratulate the committee and I 
congratulate the chairman for the good 
work they have done in bringing this 
much-needed legislation before us. I 
join with the gentleman from Iowa in 
hoping that the other body will see fit 
to act on this and act favorably rather 
than simply to pigeonhole it. This bill 
would treat the Members of each House 
just the same. It would treat the mem- 
bers of all committees just alike. I think 
we need the same rules across-the-board. 
ao bill provides such impartial jus- 

ce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Roserts of Alabama, Chairman of 
the Committee on the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
245) to provide that Members of Con- 
gress shall be limited to per diem allow- 
ances and necessary transportation costs 
in connection with travel outside the 
United States, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 331, he 
reported the joint resolution back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make a point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 387, nays 2, not voting 44, as 
follows: 


{Roll No. 40] 

YEAS—387 
Abbitt Baker Bennett, Mich. 
Abele Baldwin Berry 
Abernethy Baring tts 
Adair arry Blatnik 
Addabbo Bass joges 
Albert Bates Boland 
Andrews Battin Bolling 
Arends er Bolton, 
Ashbrook Beckworth Frances P 
Ashmore Belcher Bolton, 
Auchincloss Bell Oliver P. 
Avery Bennett, Fla. Bonner 


Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 


Cannon 
Carey 

Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 


e 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen 
Cleveland 


Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 


Holifield 
Holland 
Horan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hull 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Joelson 
Johansen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Wis. 


Matsunaga 


Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 
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Olsen, Mont. 
O'Neill 
Osm: 


Tupper Willis 
Tuten 


Weaver Wilson, Bob 
Udall Weltner Wilson, 
Ullman Westland Charles H. 
Van Deerlin Whalley Wilson, Ind. 
Vanik Wharton Winstead 
Van Pelt White Wydler 
Vinson Whitener Wyman 
Waggonner Whitten Young 
Wallhauser Widnall Younger 
Watson Williams Zablocki 

NAYS—2 
Cameron Libonati 
NOT VOTING—44 

Alger Fogarty Pepper 
Anderson Forrester Powell 
Ashley Garmatz Rosenthal 
Aspinall Gary Roush 
Ayres Grant Scott 
Barrett Hagan, Ga, Shelley 
Beermann Halleck Short 
Brock Hanna Smith, Iowa 
Bruce Healey 8 
Buckley Hoeven Thompson, N.J. 
Collier ce z wal mar 
Conte om 
Cooley Macdonald Wickersham 
Finnegan Madden Wright 
Fino Morton 


So the joint resolution was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
. Walker with Mr. Beermann. 
Buckley with Mr. Short. 
Ashley with Mr. Halleck. 
Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Bruce. 
Rosenthal with Mr. Fino. 
Powell with Mr. Ayres. 
Garmatz with Mr. Hoeven. 
. Fogarty with Mr. Anderson. 
. Aspinall with Mr. Conte. 
. Madden with Mr. Alger. 
. Macdonald with Mr. Utt. 
Steed with Mr, Lipscomb. 
. Shelley with Mr. Morton. 
Scott with Mr. Brock, 
Wright with Mrs. Kee. 
Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Cooley. 
Mr. Gary with Mr. Finnegan. 
Mr. Forrester with Mr, Grant. 
Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Healey. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BREBRRERERRRRREE 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the joint resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE STAMPS 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1960, in 
defiance of a 382-to-12 vote of this 
House, President Eisenhower by Execu- 
tive order gave permission for the flying 
of the Panamanian flag in the Canal 
Zone. We were told then that the flag 
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would only fly in one place a symbol of 
friendship. 

Today, the Panamanian flag flies at 
numerous locations, including the Canal 
Zone administration buildings and the 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge. Had not a 
patriotic American citizen working in 
the zone filed a lawsuit in an endeavor 
to stop the flying of the Panamanian 
flag, it would be flying in 12 additional 
places, according to the Governor of the 
zone. With this movement, the camel 
got his head under the tent, and little 
by little there is an effort to shove hump 
and all into the tent by those who would 
gradually relinquish control of the zone. 

Today, I address the House about a 
little thing—as small as a postage 
stamp—and it involves the Panama 
Canal Zone. But as small as it is, the 
principle involved is as big as our Na- 
tion. And I, for one, am getting a bit 
weary of seeing the interests and sover- 
eignty of this country placed second to 
the rest of the world by those who would 
continue to appease. 

The current move is to stop the is- 
suance of Panama Canal Zone stamps. 
These would be replaced by Republic of 
Panama stamps overprinted with the 
phrase “Canal Zone.” Coupled with this 
demand from Panama is one asking the 
right to represent the Canal Zone at the 
International Postal Convention. 

Today, I introduced a bill which would 
prohibit the Governor of the Canal Zone 
from taking such action. If you feel as 
I do, that it is time to call a halt to 
continual giving in, I ask your support. 

There will be some who will argue 
that this small issue is within the prov- 
ince of the executive branch to decide. 
This is not true. 

A few short months ago—October 18, 
1962—the Canal Zone Code passed by 
this House was approved. In section 
1132(a) (4), Congress gave to the Goy- 
ernor of the Canal Zone the authority to 
“prescribe the postage stamps and other 
stamped paper which shall be used in 
the (postal) service.” 

Congress did not give to the Governor 
or the State Department the authority 
to further erode the jurisdiction we hold 
over the Canal Zone, in perpetuity, by 
treaty. 

To the people of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, I say that you have no greater 
friends than the Members of this House, 
and the members of the Panama Canal 
Subcommittee of the Merchant Marine 
Committee. As a member of this sub- 
committee, like my colleagues, I am 
aware of your problems and your aspira- 
tions. We respect you as friends and as 
a nation. In turn, we have a right to 
expect you to respect the treaty rights of 
the United States. 

I urge the Members of the House to 
join with me in stopping this sellout of 
our sovereignty and to put some back- 
bone into our operation of the canal. 


WATER RIGHTS AND RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and to include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been in the West and in Mon- 
tana a stimulation of fear as against 
the Bureau of Reclamation, alleging in 
this fear that the Bureau of Reclamation 
is taking water rights away from the 
people settled in the West, especially in 
Montana. The important source of this 
fear is ignorance of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation’s claims for water rights and 
ignorance of the law of water rights of 
the West and of Montana particularly. 

Recently a teacher of law at Montana 
State University, the Honorable Albert 
W. Stone, prepared a paper which is 
based on an investigation of the law of 
water rights of Montana and the law 
of water rights as it pertains to the 
Bureau of Reclamation. I include that 
as part of my remarks, to help to al- 
leviate and dismiss the ignorance which 
has been the basis for this false fear 
about the Bureau of Reclamation: 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT W. STONE ON MONTANA 
WATER RIGHTS AND RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Albert W. Stone, a teacher of 
law at Montana State University and par- 
ticularly interested in water resources and 
water law. I organized and directed the 
annual Water Resources Conferences in 
Montana, am a member of the American 
Bar Association’s Committee on Water Re- 
sources, and have published on water re- 
sources in both national and local profes- 
sional journals. I am not a member of any 
pressure group which either supports or op- 
poses the Knowles Dam. I speak only for 
myself, and I do favor the construction of 
the Knowles Dam. 

Increasingly in recent years, many Mon- 
tanans have opposed Federal projects be- 
cause they feared that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation would take our water rights. This 
fear has been made plausible by the practice 
of the Bureau of filing a claim to all of the 
unappropriated water in the river system up- 
stream from a reclamation project, pursuant 
to section 8 of the Reclamation Act. But a 
more important source of this fear has been 
a general ignorance of the nature of Bureau 
of Reclamation water rights and Montana 
water law. Fears can be easily exploited 
and eyen promoted where there is a lack of 
public information: fear feeds on ignorance. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In the years from the middle of the last 
century until the turn of the century, the 
Federal Government entered upon large 
scale plans to regulate and dispose of its 
vast ownership of land and waters in the 
Western territories. Under the Desert Land 
Act of 1877 and in other legislation, the 
Federal Government granted permission to 
westerners to homestead the lands, and to 
appropriate the waters in nonnavigable 
streams on the lands open to settlement. 
As new States were formed in the West, these 
States undertook the administration of these 
water rights on those streams. The Federal 
Government still retained rights to water 
on Federal reservations which were not open 
to settlement, as well as control, perhaps 
ownership too, of navigable waters. These 
elements of Federal rights need to be defined 
and integrated with the system of State- 
administered rights, but they are not within 
the scope of this discussion because they 
do not involve the future acquisition of new 
rights to water by the Federal Government, 

The Federal Government also has the 
power of eminent domain, just as our State 
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government has, and just as private utilities 
exercising governmental functions have. 
Although this power is one whereby new 
rights may be acquired, it is not unique to 
the Federal Government. Moreover, it is 
not normally used by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in its acquisition of water rights. 
Far more frequently the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion proceeds to acquire its water rights un- 
der section 8 of the Reclamation Act. Since 
that is the method most often exercised by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and this dis- 
cussion is directed at reclamation water 
rights, the remainder of this statement re- 
lates to the Bureau of Reclamation’s acquisi- 
tion of Montana water rights under section 
8 of the Reclamation Act. 


II. RIGHTS UNDER SECTION 8 OF THE RECLAMA- 
TION ACT 


Section 8 of the Reclamation Act directs 
the Secretary of the Interior to proceed in 
conformity with the laws of the State where 
the project is, with the further limitations 
that the water rights so acquired shall be 
appurtenant to the land irrigated and meas- 
ured by beneficial use. Thus, commencing 
with the Reclamation Act in 1902, water 
rights for Bureau of Reclamation projects 
in Montana under section 8 of that act, be- 
came completely dependent upon our own 
Montana law of water rights. So, 3 years 
later, in 1905, Montana authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to appropriate water 
in Montana “in the same manner and sub- 
ject to the general conditions application to 
the appropriation of the waters of the State 
by private individuals.” (RCM (1947) sec. 
89-808). Thenceforth, under section 8 of 
the Reclamation Act, the Bureau has pro- 
ceeded just like anybody else in Montana 
to appropriate water. 

Under these provisions of law, the Bureau 
of Reclamation does not act any differently, 
nor under any different rules than other 
Montana water users. Our fundamental law 
of priority in water rights is “first in time, 
first in right.” Under that law, whatever 
rights the Bureau obtains are subsequent 
and inferior to any and all prior appropria- 
tions of water. And of course, like any other 
appropriator, the Bureau's rights will be 
ahead of and superior to any later appro- 
priator. 

Moreover, the Bureau does not propose to 
ship the water off in freight cars to its offices 
in Washington, D.C. Rather, it proposes to 
develop reclamation programs here in Mon- 
tana, as it has done through the West, claim- 
ing water rights which become “appurtenant 
to the land irrigated” (sec. 8, Reclamation 
Act). The irrigators and owners of that land 
are Montana citizens organized into water 
users’ associations and irrigation districts in 
order to receive the benefits of the reclama- 
tion program under Montana law. The pro- 
gram is one of cooperation between Federal, 
State, and local agencies for the develop- 
ment and local use of water on Montana land 
for Montana people. 


III. CLAIMS TO WATER ARE NOT RIGHTS TO WATER: 
MONTANA LAW 


As our water resources become more fully 
utilized, our need becomes greater for a mod- 
ern water law code which will permit the 
State engineer to determine in advance how 
much water a person needs, and how much 
unappropriated water, if any, is still available 
for appropriation in a stream system. In 
Montana, the filing for a water right resem- 
bles a child's Christmas list. A child's list 
always asks for much more than the child 
ultimately receives, and you cannot tell what 
a child got for Christmas by looking at the 
list of what he hoped to get. Typically, Mon- 
tana appropriators file claims to much more 
water than they need or can use; indeed, to 
more water than is available in the stream 
from which they appropriate. Our State has 
no law which limits an appropriator's claim; 
we have no State officer who can determine 
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in advance how much water a person needs, 
nor how much unappropriated water may still 
be available for appropriation in a stream 
system, 

But the filing by an appropriator of an ex- 
cessive claim to water does not lead to a 
water right greater than he puts to a bene- 
ficial use. No matter what his water right 
claim is, his right is limited to his beneficial 
use. And this is so for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation too, under Montana water law and 
section 8 of the Reclamation Act. The 
trouble is that under our law, in order for 
a person to find out whether there is any 
remaining water available for a new appro- 
priation, he has to go through a needlessly 
costly and complicated water rights suit. We 
should have a modern water law code such as 
other Western States have, providing for a 
simple administrative determination of the 
needs of prior appropriators and the volume 
of water still remaining available for others. 


Iv. EFFECT OF LIMITED WATER RESOURCES 


Ultimately, as we develop our use of our 
waters, our streams will become fully appro- 
priated. Some already have been. For ex- 
ample, the Bureau’s principal opponent in 
Montana, the Montana Power Co., “asserted 
the right by prior appropriation to the use 
of all the waters of the Missouri River and 
its tributaries for the purpose of operating 
certain hydroelectric plants—seven in num- 
ber—located on the upper reaches of that 
stream” (Broadwater-Missouri Water Users’ 
Assn. v. Montana Power Co., 139 F. 2d 998 
(1944)). The Bureau’s appropriations are 
also large appropriations for the use of many, 
many Montana water and electricity users. 
In some instances it is undoubtedly true that 
the Bureau's filed claim for ali of the water 
upstream from a particular project is sup- 
ported by a need for all of that water for 
beneficial uses under our law. In such cases 
there is simply insufficient water to supply 
additional appropriations, and our law of 
first in time, first in right favors the prior 
appropriators. 


V. BUREAU OF RECLAMATION USES OF OUR 
WATER 


East of the Continental Divide the large 
Bureau water storage projects irrigate our 
farmlands long after the streamflow drops off 
in the summer. Local citizen-farmers, mem- 
bers of irrigation districts and water users’ 
associations irrigate hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land which produce millions of 
dollars worth of crops each year. Towns 
and communities haye developed and pros- 
pered where our farmers have received the 
benefits of this cooperative program of Fed- 
eral, State and local organizations for the 
development of our Western lands. 

West of the divide, a storage project such 
as the Knowles Dam would provide lesser 
irrigation benefits than the Eastern projects, 
but the power and industrial benefits would 
be greater. To obtain year-round depend- 
able power generation it is necessary to store 
the spring runoff which now leaves our State 
without being used, and run that water 
through the generators at Knowles, Thomp- 
son Falls, and Noxon Rapids Dams during the 
lowflow period of the year. The power which 
would be produced at the Knowles Dam, if 
safeguarded by law with a reservation of 
priority for Montana uses, would be marketed 
in and for Montana by private power com- 
panies, by local and regional public agencies, 
and by our rural electric cooperatives. The 
additional power resulting from water stored 
at Knowles, which could be generated at the 
Thompson Falls and Noxon Rapids Dams 
would be marketed by private power com- 
panies in Montana and eastern Washington. 

But there is an even more important long- 
term benefit to Montana which is generally 
overlooked. That is the use of regulated 
streamflows in attracting industry. It must 
be remembered that there are approximately 
100 miles of the river in Montana, below the 
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Knowles damsite. Industries throughout the 
United States are seeking locations where 
large quantities of fresh water for indus- 
trial use are available on a reliable basis. 
But neither the maximum nor the average 
flow of a river is reliable throughout the 
year. So industries must look to the mini- 
mum flow, for that is all that is available 
during a substantial part of each year. The 
storage of the maximum fiow during the 
spring runoff, and the release of that water 
during the minimum flow season increases 
those minimum fiows and therefore increases 
the attractiveness of the river for industrial 
location. In the long run, a storage project 
such as Knowles Dam can contribute even 
more to Montana by regulating the flow of 
the Clark Fork for 100 miles in Montana, 
than through the generation of electric 
power. 

Such uses of Montana water in Montana 
under Montana law are made possible by 
the reclamation program. 


WHO DETERMINES U.S. DEFENSE 
STRATEGY? 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, how long 
is it going to take for the Congress to 
awaken to what has been taking place 
in our Department of Defense under 
Secretary McNamara and his “whiz 
kids” of the slide rule? 

We are confronted with a question that 
must be resolved before it is too late. 
The question is this: Is our military de- 
fense strategy, our defense plans, and 
our future defense posture, to be en- 
trusted to civilian theorists, with no 
military training or experience; or, is 
our defense strategy, plans, and posture 
to be entrusted to the experienced mili- 
tary judgment of our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? 

Not today, not tomorrow, but in the 
not too distant future—unless we awaken 
before it is too late—we could find our- 
selves a second-rate military power, 
with neither the military plans nor 
equipment necessary to deal decisively 
with a determined enemy who is daily 
pinning and preparing for our destruc- 

on. 

I have many times called attention to 
the alarming extent to which the Secre- 
tary of Defense and his civilian aides 
are substituting their theoretical] judg- 
ment for the experienced judgment of 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff on matters 
strictly military. It should be obvious 
to all of us from the TFX controversy 
and the RS-70 controversy, and a num- 
ber of other matters involving our de- 
fense plans and posture, that military 
judgment and military experience is 
being minimized at the Pentagon. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, the military ex- 
pert of the New York Times, has called 
public attention to this development in 
our defense planning. Stewart Alsop in 
his Saturday Evening Post article, en- 
titled “Our New Strategy—The Alter- 
native to Total War,” has also called 
public attention to this dangerous de- 
velopment at the Pentagon. 
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And now former Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, Gen. Thomas D. White, a 
military veteran of 35 years’ experience, 
writes to the same effect in a Saturday 
Evening Post article, entitled “Strategy 
and the Defense Intellectuals.” 

Today, under Secretary McNamara, we 
have these so-called defense intellectuals 
running cards through a machine and 
presuming to get all the answers to the 
kind of a military defense we should 
have. Many of us are coming to the 
inescapable conclusion that some of these 
answers to our defense needs are wrong. 

I still hold to the fact that long years 
of military experience has real value. I 
hold to the view that when there is a 
military decision to be made that will 
determine our defense posture in the days 
ahead we should rely on the judgment 
of those who by training and years of 
experience are equipped to make such 


decisions. 

I commend to your careful reading the 
articles by General White, which I am 
making a part of these remarks: 

STRATEGY AND THE DEFENSE INTELLECTUALS 
(By Gen. Thomas D. White) 

(A military expert says the academic 
theorists in charge of our defense lack under- 
standing of war and the enemy.) 

In common with many other military men, 
active and retired, I am profoundly appre- 
hensive of the pipe-smoking, tree-full-of- 
owls type of so-called professional “defense 
intellectuals” who have been brought into 
this Nation’s capital. I don’t believe a lot 
of these often overconfident, sometimes ar- 
rogant young professors, mathematicians 
and other theorists have sufficient world- 
liness or motivation to stand up to the kind 
of enemy we face. War is a brutal, dirty, 
deadly affair. Our enemy is a coarse, crooked 
megalomaniac who aims to kill us. Excep- 
tions to the thesis that brute force, not 
theory, wins wars are so rare that every 
schoolboy can go back 3,000 years to David 
and Goliath. 

Stewart Alsop’s recent look at “Our New 
Strategy—The Alternatives to Total War” 
(Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 1, 1962) and 
his exposition of the defense intellectuals 
and their viewpoint form the basis of my 
commentary. It is perfectly clear to me 
from Mr. Alsop’s context that by “defense 
intellectuals” he means civilians and not 
military officials, 

Stewart Alsop is too experienced a reporter 
to intrude his own views into the type of 
article cited. I accept what he has written, 
therefore, as an accurate picture of how 
some of our strategymakers see themselves 
and our strategy. My comments, therefore, 
are on these images reflected in Mr. Alsop's 
mirror. 

The term “defense intellectual” conveys 
a nice, cozy, unwarlike, and nonmilitary 
feeling, as though modern war could be 
settled on a chessboard in an ivy-covered 
great hall. Couple it with such relatively 
reassuring terms as “mutual deterrence,” 
“stability,” “no-cities response,” second- 
strike counterforce capability,” and other 
quasi-military shibboleths, and we have cre- 
ated an atmosphere and mislanguage which 
to my mind is dangerously deceptive. Alsop 
wrote, “The jargon has an unreal and aca- 
demic ring ‘at first,’ like the debates of medi- 
eval theologians.” The quotes are mine, for 
I must add that even after a lifetime in the 
military service I consider most of these 
terms as recent inventions, as nontechnical 
and unprofessional, They smack of “status 
words” used by amateurs to impress their 
listeners. 

I am quite sure that few of the terms and 
none of the so-called strategy behind these 
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terms intended to deliberately mislead the 
public. But it is exactly this fuzziness, the 
innocence and naivete which worry me. The 
very fact that some of the strategymakers 
refer to their jobs as “thinking about the 
unthinkable” is in itself a revelation of the 
weightless dreamland in which they move 
and have their influence. 
BLEATING AND BOUQUETS 

Because of their lack of experience and 
their muddled reasoning, these modern 
strategymakers failed to evaluate properly 
Washington's actions in getting Soviet mis- 
siles removed from Cuba. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment was courageous in the recent Cuban 
crisis. Yet it seems to me we had little 
choice. Here was our sworn enemy in our 
own front yard with a dagger about to be 
pointed at our heart. If we had not been 
decisive we surely could never have stood 
up to Khrushchev anywhere else in the 
world. Nevertheless all over this country 
there was a great pounding of our chests 
and loud bleating about the great American 
victory. 

It has been my observation that these 
bouquets aimed at ourselves came from three 
sources: those with understandable political 
motivation, the ignorant, and the defense 
intellectuals. 

Perhaps the most dangerous aspect of 
American strategymaking today is that mili- 
tary influence apparently is so disparaged by 
the so-called intellectuals. The Alsop article 
makes one single reference to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. An extended interview with Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara on the 
new strategy never mentions the Joint Chiefs, 
the Nation’s highest military authorities 
designated by law as the principal military 
advisers to the President. 

To be sure, Gen, Maxwell Taylor, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, stands high 
in the echelons of the defense intellectuals. 
But it is worth noting that many military 
men look upon General Taylor as a political 
appointee and not a purely military strate- 
gist. 

Perhaps the most striking oversimplifica- 
tion of the present-day defense dilemma was 
given a few months ago by Under Secretary 
of State George Ball when he said, “In the 
field of modern defense there is no received 
wisdom, no tablets of the law, no copybooks, 
not even any demonstrated military pre- 
cepts.” And it is indeed true that only two 
atomic weapons have been used in all war- 
fare—and these, most significantly, by the 
United States of America. 

Certainly things have changed. The stakes 
are far higher, the mechanisms more complex, 
and the margins for error finer. In my opin- 
ion the change is greatest at the politico- 
military level. In war our military have al- 
ways gambled with literal life or death. They 
realize their decisions are measured in 
casualties; sometimes their own lives are at 
stake. Our politicians and diplomats in the 
past have played only with personal careers 
and relatively minor national stakes. Today 
the civil authorities deal with national exist- 
ence and in atomic war risk as much per- 
sonally as a military man at the front. 

The range of maneuver in the nuclear 
arena requires that every possible civil and 
military tool be at hand. But it seems to me 
the old strengths still apply. In my opinion 
the two that count for most in the nuclear 
space age, regardless of academic cerebra- 
tions, are national determination and mili- 
tary forces designed to achieve victory, not 
tailored to obtain compromise. Professional 
military training teaches the philosophy of 
victory, whereas. politics is based on com- 
promise, 

If “thinking men in and out of the Pen- 
tagon are beginning to question the value 
of the nuclear weapon as the chief military 
instrument of national policy,” as Mr. Alsop 
wrote, then I know that the gremlins of 
wishful thinking and fear are afoot. I recall 
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my tourist’s view of the crumbled vestiges of 
long forgotten civilizations which failed to 
grasp the significance of a decisive new tool 
of war. 

Certain scientists, having harnessed the 
atom, today are consciously or unconsciously 
influenced by guilt and wish to derogate 
their profession’s role in war. In misguided 
idealism they find secret hope that an out- 
of-sight, out-of-mind policy will preserve 
the peace or at least turn the clock backward 
and save civilization from the specters of 
nuclear and space warfare. 

Overconfidence, derived perhaps from 
hope, seems to be another image of unreality 
glimpsed in some corridors of the National 
Capital. When I read that “very soon now 
our defense combination will be unbreak- 
able,” I am certain amateurs are at large. 
In this age when technology moves ahead 
every 4 years as much as in the 100 years 
prior to 1945 it is utterly unsafe to consider 
any military situation will stay put more 
than briefly. 

Stability of military power has always 
been subject to sudden upset, but in these 
decades the balance is particularly precar- 
ious. At the very time we claimed vast 
superiority over the Soviet Union Mr. K.'s 
missiles in Cuba came perilously close to 
turning some tables. Yet this was only a 
shift in deployment. What makes the blood 
of military realists run cold is that a tech- 

nological breakthrough (for example, a posi- 
tive defense against ICBM’s and Polaris mis- 
siles, or space weapons, or a doomsday bomb 
with adequate booster) by the U.S.S.R. could 
chall our freedom. We could find our- 
selves helpless because the lead time of mod- 
ern weapons—that is, the time from concept 
until they are operational—runs from 5 to 
10 years. 

It is well to recall that the Russians pro- 
duced an atom bomb and a hydrogen bomb 
long before the date our national intelligence 
had forecast; they orbited a military man 
in space, and we were helpless to match the 
feat for 10 months. And we still have not 
equaled their man-in-space projects. 


SCIENTISTS BELIEVE U.S. ACTIVE 
‘SPACE EFFORT DOES NOT RE- 
QUIRE CRASH MAN-ON-THE- 
MOON PROJECT 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, more than 
a score of American winners of past 
Nobel Prizes gathered in St. Peter, Minn., 
last weekend to dedicate a new science 
hall at Gustavus Adolphus College. 

Yesterday’s Washington Post carried 
a story by Albert Eisele which reveals 
the consensus of the scientists’ thinking 
on this Government’s engaging in a 
crash program to land a man on the 
moon by or before 1970. 

The majority opinion disfavored such 
a crash effort, on the grounds chiefiy 
that enormous waste would attend such 
a speeded-up schedule. 

The prizewinners deplored the race 
aspects of the moon program, holding 
that only the political factors involved 
demand a race for the moon. Certainly 
science itself cannot and should not be 
hurried. 
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All of this squares essentially with 
what I learned on a recent trip I made 
to Cape Canaveral, where I visited both 
the military and NASA space complexes. 

No one there in a position of author- 
ity—civilian or uniformed—would advo- 
cate a crash project. They are prepared 
to implement such a program if it is 
ordered by our Space Policy Council, but 
none of them preferred it to a careful 
well-conceived step-by-step staging of 
space exploration. 

I recognize our world leadership re- 
quires us to maintain an active space 
effort, and I am willing to support ade- 
quate appropriations for orderly progress 
in this field. However, I want to urge 
this House at this time to take note of 
these comments from lustrous members 
of the thinking and scientific community. 

There will be moments in the future 
when the passions of patriotism and the 
emotions of competition may seduce your 
commonsense. I plead with you now to 
remember, when such a day comes, that 
there is nothing more patriotic than a 
solvent Treasury, and it is my consistent 
hope that this Congress will strive to 
achive that happy state. 

The Washington Post story follows: 
NOBEL WINNERS ORITICIZE Moon PROJECT 
(Albert Eisele) 

Sr. PETER, MINN.—The proposed $20 bil- 
lion crash program to land an American on 
the moon in this decade would make more 
sense if removed from the “crash” category. 

That was majority opinion expressed by 25 
of America's 55 living Nobel Prizewinners 
who gathered in this small southern Min- 
nesota college town over the weekend for 
the dedication of the first American memorial 
to Alfred Nobel. Specifically, the Nobel 
Prizewinners were here to dedicate the $1.5 
million Alfred Nobel Hall of Science at Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College. 

Several in the group, including Atomic 
Energy Commission Chairman Glenn T. Sea- 
borg, said they would like to see America land 
men on the moon by 1970, but most had 
serious reservations about a crash program 
because of waste involved. 

said he feels the proposed program 
should be carried out because We're in the 
20th century—the goal has been set. It’s a 
far-out intellectual endeavor and an explora- 
tion of nature.” 


TREMENDOUS WASTE 


“I'll go along with what seems to be the 
majority opinion that there would be a tre- 
mendous amount of waste involved in a crash 
program,” commented Dr. Edward L. Tatum, 
of New York City’s Rockefeller Institute. 
“It would be much less efficient and much 
more costly to embark on a crash program, 
even if not doing so means we would fall 
behind Russia.” 

United Nations Under Secretary Ralph J. 
Bunche, another Nobel winner, declined to 
comment on the U.S. proposed p: but 
did come out against any kind of a race for 
space between countries. 

“The exploration and conquest of outer 
space is certainly justifiable and exciting 
pioneering and that effort must go on,” he 
said. “But there would be less justification 
I think, for conducting such efforts as a race, 
particularly when there is a crying need for 
the intensive application of science and 
funds to problems like food and water supply, 
overpopulation, mental health, and control 
of cancer and heart disease.” 

Both governments and people, Bunche said, 
“need to comprehend that development is 
more exciting and more imperative than 
rocketry.” 
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PAULING ASSAILS PLAN 

Linus Pauling expressed emphatic opposi- 
tion to the U.S. moon program. 

“I am opposed to these expenditures by 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union,” he said. “I think that while it will 
contribute something in the way of scien- 
tific discovery, the contribution will be very 
small compared to putting that money into 
several other fields such as medical research 
or other basic scientific research * * * or in 
using the funds in underdeveloped coun- 
tries.” 

Three of the laureates declined to make any 
comment regarding the U.S. moon program, 
saying they did not have enough data on it 
or that the political and scientific aspects of 
such a program cannot be separated. 

One of those calling for a noncrash pro- 
gram using instruments to probe the moon 
was Columbia University Physicist Polycarp 
Kusch. 

“The question is a bit sharp and deserves 
better than a yes-no answer,” he replied 
when asked if he thought the United States 
should spend $20 billion, as is now proposed, 
to land men on the moon in this decade. 

“I'd rather see us explore space in a more 
temperate and well-thought-out way,” h 
said. “Instrument exploration is almost cer- 
tainly more effective and cheaper, and in the 
face of pressing natural needs, I take a dim 
view to spending $20 billion in a relatively 
short time in exploring the moon.” 

The job can be done by instruments better 
and more cheaply, agreed Peter J. W. Debye, 
Dutch chemist now at Cornell University, 
and 80-year-old James Franck, principal au- 
thor of the 1945 Frank report that warned 
of atomic dangers and proposed a peaceful 
international demonstration before the 
atomic bombing of Japan. 

“I have nothing against our going to the 
moon as long as it’s not a race—you can’t 
speed up science,” commented St. Louis 
medical researcher, Dr. Carl F. Corl. “I think 
you'll find among most scientists that they 
think the idea of a race is unfortuna’ 


FIVE-YEAR TARIFF MORATORIUM 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Moore] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing we were greeted by an announcement 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] that a cartel was being arranged 
by those in the production of steel in 
Japan and in the Western European 
countries, and that they had cut up the 
American market and had allotted cer- 
tain areas of the steel market in this Na- 
tion among their individual members. 
All this goes on while the State Depart- 
ment is in its customary world free trade 
fog. This brings more emphasis to what 
I say today. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Trade Expan- 
sion Act was passed last year much was 
made of the assistance that would be 
given to industry and labor should injury 
result from tariff reductions. 

I was opposed to the bill. It appeared 
to me to be a great weakening of the 
escape clause, and to elimination of the 
peril point. 

It is an indefensible policy to beset our 
industries and their workers with condi- 
tions consciously created to injure them. 
It seems incredible that the Congress 
should be called on by the executive 
branch or more specifically the State De- 
partment while we appropriate billions 
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of dollars for foreign economic aid to 
handicap and smite our own industries. 
It seems more incredible that Congress 
should have supported the Executive; for 
Congress represents the people more di- 
rectly than the executive branch. 

It was said that since industries would 
no doubt be hurt by the new Trade Act in 
behalf of the Nation as a whole, the be- 
leaguered industries and their deprived 
workers should be compensated through 
adjustment assistance. This was on the 
untenable theory that any industry or 
company that cannot compete with im- 
ports is ipso facto inefficient and not de- 
serving of continuation as a manufac- 
turer of the particular products in which 
it cannot compete. 

This is a pernicious doctrine since it 
rests on assumptions that are contrary 
to fact. Nearly everyone knows that in- 
ability of American industry to compete 
with imports arises not from relative in- 
efficiency but almost wholly from the 
higher wage standards of this country. 
If our industry and agriculture were in- 
efficient we would not today be produc- 
ing a greater output year after year with 
annually fewer production workers em- 
ployed. It is estimated that automation 
is displacing over a million workers per 
year in this country. We do not need 
the help of imports to displace still more 
workers so that we may have the pleas- 
ure of retraining and relocating them. 

Our agriculture is easily the most ef- 
ficient in the world. Yet we cannot ex- 
port wheat and cotton, two of our lead- 
ing crops, without subsidization to the 
extent of about 30 percent. Our coal 
industry doubled its output per man- 
hour since 1950 and is the most produc- 
tive in the world but employment of 
mine workers has been cut in half in the 
past 10 or 12 years. Meantime our 
coal cannot compete with imported re- 
sidual fuel oil. This inability to com- 
pete cannot be blamed on inefficiency of 
our coal-mining industry. Nor can our 
inability to meet world wheat and cotton 
prices be laid to inefficiency. Efficiency 
of itself does not guarantee an export 
market nor does it assure ability to com- 
pete with imports. 

Scores of thousands of coal miners are 
out of work, How many have been re- 
trained and relocated in other indus- 
tries? Is this not difficult enough a task 
without adding to unemployment by re- 
laxing the import quota on residual oil? 

The policy of afflicting our industries 
with sharper and sharper import com- 
petition in pursuit of some frayed aca- 
demic economic theory and to satisfy 
the diplomatic inadequacies of the State 
Department, should be unacceptable as 
a guide to legislative action. Not only 
is the doctrine on which the policy is 
based false by almost any test; it poses 
mounting injury to our economy and 
intensification of the unemployment 
problem. 

The notion that it is incumbent on 
this country to open its doors still wider 
to imports even though we have already 
reduced our tariffs an average of 80 per- 
cent in the past 29 years under the 
trade program flies in the face of hard 
and visible facts. Those who insist on 
this are courting the economic break- 
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down of this country through mounting 
unemployment year after year. 

The purpose of the further profligate 
tariff reductions is to enable us to export 
more and to buy more goods from 
abroad. I can tell you that it is clearly 
demonstrable that our economic inter- 
ests are not best served by this policy. 
Quite the contrary. More and more of 
our imports are coming to consist of 
finished goods and manufactured food- 
stuffs. The trend in our exports on the 
other hand is in the opposite direction. 
More of our exports are taking the form 
of farm products and raw materials. 

This sort of trade is wholly self-de- 
feating so far as creation of employment 
is concerned. We import more and more 
of the labor-intensive products, such as 
pottery and handmade glassware, and 
export more of the products that are 
labor-sparse, such as unmanufactured 
foodstuffs, unmanufactured fibers, and 
other raw materials. Thus other coun- 
tries are doing more manufacturing for 
us and employing the workers that we 
otherwise would employ, while we ship 
abroad more and more unmanufactured 
goods. In turning these exports into 
finished goods, it is the other countries, 
instead of this country, that gain more 
jobs for their workers. 

To speak of expanded trade under 
these circumstances as offering a rem- 
edy to unemployment in this country 
is to run away from reality and to be 
rushed into a disastrous course. 

Then to say that we should set up 
adjustment assistance to repair the 
damage adds up to something much 
worse than Alice in Wonderland ever 
came upon. 

We are the big brother to the world, 
evidently. We flex our muscles and beat 
our chest. We can cut off our fingers 
and hands and then somehow grow new 
ones and still continue to take care of 
ourselyes and help the world. We must 
be the great invulnerable giant indeed, 
so powerful that we can mutilate our- 
selves and never give it a thought; for 
after all, so rich and strong are we that 
we only have to reach into the Treasury 
and buy our way through all our dif- 
ficulties. 

Mr. Speaker, the theories and doc- 
trines that guide our trade policy have 
been accepted blindly and uncritically 
too long. 

If we cannot export many of our 
leading farm products to world markets 
without paving the way with 30 percent 
subsidies despite our high yields per 
acre, achieved with application of 
modern technology; if our coal, which is 
produced under the most advanced tech- 
nology, unmatched elsewhere in the 
world, cannot compete with imported 
fuel, then let me ask, How efficient must 
we become in order to compete? How 
many more farmworkers must be dis- 
placed by tractors, fertilizers, et cetera, 
and how many more mineworkers must 
be driven out of our mines before we 
can compete? 

Is it not ridiculous to insist that it is 
we who must be chased from pillar to 
post, out of this industry and that, and 
we who must make the adjustments— 
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even if it was this country that provided 
the world with the industrial and tech- 
nological equipment that underlies mass 
production? What manner of equity is 
this? Why should this country be 
penalized by exposure to low-wage com- 
petition from abroad when we pioneered 
the system that other countries are now 
copying and turning against us? 

There would be no problem if these 
other countries that have so eagerly em- 
braced our system also accepted the high 
wage standards that prevail in this 
country; but they have not done so and 
the gap between our wages and foreign 
wages will be slow to close. Meantime 
we will be under severe pressure and 
our industry will be discouraged. 
Hundreds of our larger companies, 
generators of much employment, are set- 
ting up overseas and exporting their em- 
ployment expansion there when we 
should be encouraging such expansion 
here in the United States. 

And now that the Trade Expansion 
Act is half a year old what has it done 
by way of beleaguered in- 
dustries and workers? 

Seven cases have been completed under 
the new law. All seven have been turned 
down unanimously. This represents a 
record of exactly zero. Undoubtedly the 
State Department is most happy, elated 
and delighted. This fits very well its idea 
of an escape clause remedy. No industry 
has been helped; no union has been 
helped; no company has been extended 
a helping hand and no worker has been 
P i relocated or guided to another 

ob. 

Thus stands the great trade victory of 
1962. The State Department has had its 
day. It is now guiding the hand of the 
Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Mr. Herter; and we may be 
sure that further deep tariff slashes are 
being readied for our industries and 
their workers. 

It would be much better, considering 
the great unemployment problem in this 
country and the wide disagreement on 
the trade question in Europe if a tariff 
standstill so far as further tariff reduc- 
tions are concerned, were proclaimed. 
A 5-year moratorium on tariff cuts would 
do more than a tax reduction to bring 
confidence and a new day to scores of 
our industries that employ millions of 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the trade 
bill last year was passed under unusual 
circumstances and that the results did 
not represent the unfettered sentiment 
of Congress or the country. The great 
damage that lies in store if the 50-per- 
cent authority to reduce tariffs is exer- 
cised can be forestalled and instead 
our industry can be given an incentive 
and a freer rein to make its own way 
back uphill, to the top where it belongs. 

I therefore call for a 5-year tariff-cut- 
ting moratorium. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. The distinguished gentle- 
man from West Virginia is rendering a 
distinct service to the Congress and to 
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the Nation when he expresses his con- 
cern about the Trade Act of 1962 and 
to the way in which the terms of that 
act are being carried out. I share his 
concern. I opposed passage of the bill. 
I felt it offered a bleak prospect for 
American industry and for American 
workmen. I deplore many of its pro- 
visions, in particular the transfer to the 
executive almost the last remaining ves- 
tige of authority held by the Congress in 
dealing with tariff matters. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
it is the duty of the Congress, under the 
Constitution, to deal with these matters 
but we have given away our right to do 
so. Iam concerned with the welfare pro- 
visions of this act because I fear that 
there will be those who are not sufi- 
ciently zealous in protecting the interests 
of this country in negotiations with for- 
eign nations and who will instead fall 
back on those welfare provisions as a 
means of keeping American industry in 
business and American workmen em- 
ployed. 

There are other features of this meas- 
ure and of the way it has been handled 
which disturb me. I see tariff walls be- 
ing raised against us all over the world, 
and I see but little in the way of vigorous 
steps to defend our producers and to fight 
for their interests. I fear that we have 
steadily gone downhill in our ability to 
hold our own in competition with foreign 
producers—in part because of a lack of 
firmness by our own Government—and 
I am not at all sure that the picture will 
brighten as programed trade negotia- 
tions are entered into between rep- 
resentatives of our Government and 
representatives of other governments. 
Therefore, I think it imperative that 
the Congress assert its strong interests 
in seeing that stronger steps be taken, 
that if necessary new legislation be en- 
acted, and that firmer policies be adopted 
to insure that American industry will be 
allowed to compete on a fair and equit- 
able basis with foreign industry and that 
American workmen have a better chance 
to keep their jobs. 

Mr. MOORE. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Florida that it is my in- 
tention here this afternoon to call for a 
5-year moratorium on further tariff re- 
ductions. But, would not the gentle- 
man from Florida agree with me in this 
one respect, that notwithstanding the 
points he has just made, one of the big 
selling points of the tariff program of 
1962 was the fact that there was em- 
bodied in the legislation the financial 
assistance provision that would pro- 
vide help to any industry that was forced 
to the wall or any employee that became 
unemployed as the result of foreign im- 
ports, but to now find that in the seven 
eases brought before the Tariff Com- 
mission under the terms of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 the Tariff Com- 
mission, in which financial 
was asked, that the Commission has 
ruled unanimously against every one of 
those industries and their employees. 
Is that not a shocking revelation to the 
gentleman? 

Mr. SIKES. It is a disturbing revela- 
tion. It is part of the entire picture, all 
of which concerns me greatly. 
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Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding to me, 
and I would say to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida. [Mr. SIKES], 
that the inclusion in the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 of these so-called relief 
provisions was one of the reasons that 
I voted against the legislation. It 
seemed to me that the Congress of the 
United States, representing the people 
of the United States, can ill afford at 
any time, and certainly it could ill afford 
doing so at the time we had that leg- 
islation before us, placing upon the 
books legislation which by its own lan- 
guage anticipated that it was going to do 
damage to American workers. That was 
one of the reasons that I felt it was not 
wise legislation. I think, as the gentle- 
man from West Virginia has also point- 
ed out, we had a history of unfortunate 
decisions by the Tariff Commission 
which should have warned a reasonable 
and prudent person that we would get 
very little consideration for American 
industry and the American worker 
through administrative proceedings in 
that group. 

So, this legislation which we have 
placed upon the books, unless a mora- 
torium is had or unless a wiser policy 
is adopted by those having the responsi- 
bility under the act to make decisions— 
unless they do adopt a wiser policy—I 
think we will all have to agree that we 
were on a misadventure when that legis- 
lation was passed. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my 
appreciation to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Moore] for what he has 
said here today. This is not the first 
time that I have spoken from this floor 
against the trade policy pursued by the 
State Department. This policy, in my 
judgment, offers the dimmest future to 
many American industries and workers, 
and, in fact, confronts them with eco- 
nomic strangulation. 

My special interest is in the textile 
industry but the principles are the same 
and the policy that will so surely ruin 
this great industry, which, as has been 
said here many times, is one of the lead- 
ing employers in this country, will affect 
many other industries with equal 
adversity. 

It is not necessary for me to address 
myself to the new Trade Act to oppose 
the policy. The operation of the trade 
policy of the past was sufficient to bring 
the textile industry to the doors of 
catastrophe. The new act would, of 
course, aggravate the situation by af- 
firming the same policy for the future 
and this might mean misfortune for 
other industries that have yet to feel 
the lethal breath of low-cost import 
competition; but the textile industry can 
stand no more than what already con- 
fronts it. I fully realize that this in- 
dustry is not alone. Other industries 
will surely join the ranks of those that 
are already deeply beset. The situation 
is deadly serious and I do not feel that 
we should be content until a better 
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future is opened to the textile and other 
industries. 

There are those who think that the 
textile industry has been given special 
treatment and has nothing further to 
worry about so far as imports are con- 
cerned. While it is true that an inter- 
national agreement that limits foreign 
exports of cotton textiles to this country, 
has been negotiated, the terms are not 
watertight and the practices under it 
are not reassuring to date. In any event 
the agreement is only for 5 years from 
last October and the cotton textile in- 
dustry, we hope, has a longer lease on 
life than that. 

The pressures under the agreement 
are great. Japan in particular wants a 
larger share of our market and I cannot 
feel comfortable when I refiect on the 
fact that the fortunes of the industry in 
this respect have come to rest in the 
State Department. This fact, that is, 
the increasing voice of the State Depart- 
ment in the regulation of our foreign 
commerce, to the point, indeed, where 
Congress has virtually nothing to say 
about it, is the most disquieting trend so 
far as the future economic health of in- 
dustry in this country is concerned. 

Some day, and I hope before it is too 
late, it will be learned that no economy 
such as our free enterprise system can 
prosper and grow in an atmosphere as 
uncertain and beset with such unfore- 
seeable changes as have confronted and 
continue to beset the textile industry 
and all other industries in a like situa- 
tion. If their future is to be entrusted 
to the twists and turns of international 
relations they will be afflicted with a 
deep blight. Yet it is precisely this 
blighting condition of instability and un- 
certainty that has been visited upon 
American industry in the past few 
decades. 

That this is a ruinous policy and one 
under which our economy cannot 
prosper should be clear to anyone who 
bothers to consider the nature of our 
system. Its health and prosperity de- 
pend above all on confidence in the fu- 
ture. No other economic element is 
more important than the market out- 
look for domestic output, not only now 
but next year and the succeeding years. 
It is not possible to have expansion and 
growth of the kind that generates em- 
ployment rather than mere automation 
and displacement of workers when the 
future does not look good; and let me 
tell you, the future cannot possibly look 
good to any industry that faces the 
likely outbreak of a particularly viru- 
lent type of import competition; or the 
continuation of such competition if it 
already exists, into indefinite future 
time. 

To be sure, we may get automation 
and plant modernization. We may re- 
place obsolete or obsolescent equipment 
with modern machinery; but if this is 
accomplished simply as a means of com- 
peting with imports it will contribute 
nothing to employment. Already the 
textile industry has fallen far behind in 
contributing its share to employment in 
this country. It not only has not main- 
tained the level of employment pre- 
viously enjoyed; it has contributed 
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nothing to absorption of the newcomers 
into the labor market. 

While the population of this country 
increased 20.5 percent from 1950 to 1961 
the textile industry—including synthetic 
and woolen textiles in addition to cot- 
ton—dropped from employment of 1,- 
169,000 production workers to 793,000. 
This was a loss of 376,000. Source, Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States, 
1962, table 291. Had the industry’s em- 
ployment kept pace with population 
growth it would have added about 240,- 
000. The industry therefore fell some 
600,000 jobs behind its share of the total 
employment of the country—that is, 
376,000 plus 240,000. This is a very seri- 
ous lag. It is not hard to understand 
the employment problem in this country 
when we look at it from this angle. 

It will be said that the industry should 
become more efficient. This is the same 
as saying that it should introduce still 
more modern machinery. 

Here is the crux of the trouble. There 
are those who believe that simply cutting 
the cost of production and offering lower 
prices to the consumers will solve our 
problem. Of course, it would do nothing 
of the kind. This is one of the biggest 
illusions haunting this country today. 

Several factors stand in the way. One 
is the nature of the import competition. 
It is nothing if not price competition. 
This, let me point out, is very significant. 

Let us not lose the point. It has been 
too long overlooked by economists 
through the length and breadth of this 
land. 

This point is that the domestic indus- 
try does not get the benefit of reduced 
production costs when imported goods 
have already invaded the market exten- 
sively with low-priced goods and gained 
an ever-increasing share of the market. 
The domestic producer then struggles to 
hold his own; and may find it very diffi- 
cult even to survive. While a few com- 
panies may gain ground others will stand 
still or fall back. 

In the absence of import competition 
based on low prices, reduction of produc- 
tions costs, and the passing of the reduc- 
tions on to the consumers in the form of 
lower prices could be expected to increase 
consumption. The workers who had 
been displaced by labor-saving machin- 
ery might then in time be rehired because 
of the rising sales volume. Unemploy- 
ment would be overcome. 

When, however, imports fill the market 
for lower priced goods, the reduced 
costs of domestic manufacturers, gained 
by installation of labor-saving machin- 
ery, will not increase sales or at least not 
in sufficient volume to lead to rehiring of 
the displaced workers. The result will 
then be net unemployment. This will 
be aggravated by the addition of new 
workers supplied by the growing popula- 
tion. 

This is exactly what has happened in 
the textile industry. All improvement 
efforts are handicapped or nullified be- 
cause they still do not overcome the 
competition from other countries. The 
process adds up to attrition of the do- 
mestic industry in a relentless struggle 
in which the advantages under present 
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circumstances reside irretrievably with 
the other side. 

Mr. Speaker, so far as the cotton tex- 
tile industry is concerned the situation 
is fast reaching a desperate point. On 
one side the industry is pressed by the 
synthetic textiles such as rayon while 
from the other side imports are harass- 
ing it without mercy. At the same time 
the domestic mills labor under a severe 
handicap in the cost of their raw ma- 
terial, that is, raw cotton. I need 
hardly repeat what has been said many 
times on this floor. The 8% cent per 
pound differential enjoyed by the for- 
eign mills hangs like a millstone around 
the neck of the domestic manufacturers. 
I cannot urge my colleagues too strongly 
to help us remove this millstone. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said this 
afternoon about the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. I voted against it and I 
may say that subsequent events have 
confirmed my misgivings. 

First, the bill sounded the death knell 
on the peril point; second, it vastly 
weakened the escape clause; third, it of- 
fered a spurious adjustment assistance 
provision; fourth, it virtually divested 
Congress of the last vestige of its consti- 
tutional authority to regulate foreign 
commerce; fifth, it offered entirely too 
drastic tariff-cutting authority to the ex- 
ecutive department among other things, 
and, sixth, it extended this authority 
over a 5-year period, thus skipping over 
two full Congresses. 

Already the new act is revealed as im- 
possible of administration so far as any 
relief to domestic industry is concerned. 
The Tariff Commission, as has been re- 
peated here this afternoon, has proc- 
essed seven cases under the new escape 
clause with a 7-to-0 batting average 
against domestic industry and labor. 

I think that we should consider a 5- 
year halt on further tariff cuts. This 
would produce an atmosphere of con- 
fidence where it is now lacking; but we 
need a better remedy against past 
injury. This would open the road to 
the kind of expansion needed in this 
country, namely, expansion undertaken 
to increase production with confidence 
that the increased output can be sold at 
a reasonable profit. It is this sort of 
expansion that creates jobs, as con- 
trasted with the kind of modernization 
and automation that are instituted as a 
means of staying in business. 

I thank my good friend for this oppor- 
tunity to speak on this vital subject. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from West 
Virginia in bringing this most important 
matter before us. 

One does not have to have such a re- 
markable memory to recall the grand 
promises which were made last year to 
push through the so-called Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. As the administration 
spokesmen painted the picture one could 
easily suppose that the millenium would 
be here once this legislation was enacted. 
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As we all know, and to the anguish of 
some of us, it was approved. A scant 11 
months later the word is already being 
let out that the Trade Expansion Act is 
not living up to the dreams of its spon- 
sors. I say dreams advisedly for many 
of us pointed out at that time that the 
assumptions on which it was based were 
unreal. 

Before even the first negotiations of 
the so-called Kennedy round—that is 
negotiated tariff cuts under the new 
trade law—the administration is letting 
it be known that not too much should 
be expected. It now appears evident that 
several of our European nations are not 
anxious to make further tariff reduc- 
tions in concert with the United States. 
It appears that they want to receive 
concessions much greater than they are 
willing to give. It appears that they will 
insist upon retaining protections for cer- 
tain of their products, while endeavor- 
ing to get us to remove the last vestiges 
of protection of our own industry. 

In other words these nations are driv- 
ing a hard bargain. Their idea of “re- 
ciprocal“ may seem like “one for you, 
two for me.” But can we blame them for 
realistically looking to their own inter- 
ests? 

Western Europe has made a remark- 
able recovery since its destitute days fol- 
lowing World War II. It received much 
aid from this country, but it is fair to say 
that generally they pitched in, worked 
hard, denied themselves luxuries for a 
while, and regained the economic 
strength they lost. In doing so they 
quite naturally applied a hard, deter- 
mined attitude of self-interest in their 
trade negotiations. 

As part of our assistance we made 
trade concessions to help them grow. 
But they have outgrown this dependence 
now. They know, but we seem slow to 
realize it. 

Our Government and our trade nego- 
tiators simply are not doing their job 
in pushing American products and pro- 
tecting the interests of American labor 
and business. The United States to- 
day can deliver coal to any country 
cheaper than they can mine it. But 
what is our Government doing to sell 
American coal? But we are importing 
increasing amounts of residual fuel 
which destroys the jobs of the American 
miners. 

It is perhaps a comment on our trade 
policies of the past that a hard, deter- 
mined policy of self-interest on the part 
of another nation should strike us as 
anme, abnormal, or in some sense un- 

The time has come for the United 
States to be just as practical, just as 
hardheaded, just as devoted to the in- 
terests of our own workers, farmers, and 
businessmen as the representatives of 
other countries. 

Last year we were told that the new 
Trade Expansion Act would increase our 
exports, which would stop the critical 
fiow of gold from the United States, and 
also increase employment. It is sad that 
such has not been the case. 

On the contrary, trade conditions are 
becoming worse. While we have in the 
past been selling a great deal of grain, 
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poultry, and meat to the Common Mar- 
ket countries, there is every evidence 
that this trade will be gradually 
decreased. 

In spite of all of the claims for this 
act, a good example of how this agree- 
ment is working out is the fact that if 
an automobile made in France is sent to 
the United States it is subject to an 8- 
percent tariff, but if the United States 
exports an automobile we pay 26-percent 
tariff to get that car into France. 

Conditions have become critical in 
the shoe industry. About 60 Congress- 
men had a meeting a few mornings ago 
and were told that the importation of 
shoes into this country has increased 
600 percent from 1955 to 1962. In 1955, 
the United States imported 8 million 
pairs of shoes; in 1962, 55 million 
pairs. If the present trend continues, 
the United States will be importing 20 
percent of all shoes purchased in Amer- 
ica by 1965. In the past 7 years, U.S. 
shoe exports have decreased 38 percent. 

Where are these shoes coming from? 
Between 1955 and 1962 importation of 
shoes from Italy has increased 1,100 per- 
cent. In Italy the shoeworker gets 49 
cents an hour. In America shoework- 
ers get $1.95 an hour. Thousands of 
jobs are being lost to America by these 
tremendous shoe imports. 

Italy is one of the nations with which 
we have an unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments—in other words, our expenditures 
in Italy are greater than their purchases 
from us. 

I was invited to the meeting concern- 
ing shoes because the Brown Shoe Co. 
has a factory in Vincennes. I was told 
by the president of this company he was 
desirous of greatly expanding the plant 
in Vincennes, if the future of the Ameri- 
can shoe industry were brighter. The 
United States already owes Italy more 
than $1% billion, and owes more than 
Italy owes us. 

The situation in the glass industry is 
just as bad. The same applies to 
veneers, other hardwood products, and 
scores of other industries. The lime- 
stone industry has been hurt by Italian 
imports, too. 

The theory of reciprocal trade is fine 
if the officials of our Government will 
negotiate with the same ability, with the 
same national self-interest as do the 
other countries. But that certainly is 
not the spirit in which negotiations are 
being carried out today. 

At the present time, the President and 
his appointees have nearly absolute 
power to negotiate trade treaties. I 
voted against this tremendous transfer 
of power to the President, but in spite of 
my opposition this power was given to 
him. 

The trade agreements are principally 
controlled by the State Department, but 
the American people have a right to ask 
our governmental representatives to rep- 
resent them with the same efficiency and 
dedication that the representatives of 
other countries represent their people. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KING]. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
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should like to associate myself with his 
remarks, as well as with the remarks of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER] and the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
what has been said on the Trade Expan- 
sion Act and I will say that I am in 
accord with the sentiments expressed. 

The Trade Expansion Act, as has been 
said here, did not represent a true reflec- 
tion of the sentiment of this body. It 
is well known that its passage was the 
result of a deal whereby some particu- 
larly strong interests were accommo- 
dated in return for their support of the 
trade bill. That is why the bill rolled 
through as it did. 

It is unfortunate that the deal was 
made because the merits of the legisla- 
tion were not such that Congress should 
have passed it. It was a bill so severe 
in its treatment of American domestic 
industry hurt by unfair import competi- 
tion that it should not have been passed. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation marked 
the abandonment of the no-injury prin- 
ciple that had been the guide of all trade 
legislation from the beginning in 1934. 
This departure actually meant breaking 
faith with the history and the character 
of the trade program. 

It is true that the administration of 
the trade program itself had fallen short 
of all the Presidential promises since 
1934, echoed by every Secretary of State, 
beginning with Cordell Hull; but the way 
to redress this failure was not to make it 
worse but to see to it that the adminis- 
tration was brought into conformity 
with the promises. 

Let me quote from some of the state- 
ments that were made with respect to 
the program from the beginning and on 
down to the present administration. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt in his 
message to Congress recommending the 
trade agreements legislation gave as- 
surance that no sound and important 
American interest will be injuriously dis- 
turbed. The adjustment of our foreign- 
trade relations,” he added, “must rest on 
the premise of undertaking to benefit 
and not to injure such interests.” 

President Harry S. Truman was equal- 
ly positive when on May 22, 1945 he 
addressed a letter to Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, asking for further tariff-reducing 
authority. This is what he said: 

I have had drawn to my attention state- 
ments to the effect that this increased au- 
thority might be used in such a way as 
to endanger or “trade out” segments of 
American industry, American agriculture, or 
American labor. No such action was taken 
under President Roosevelt and Cordell Hull, 
and no such action will take place under 
my Presidency. 


On March 1, 1948 on recommending 
a further renewal of the trade agree- 
ments legislation, Mr. Truman continued 
along the same vein. He said: 

Furthermore, we need have no fear of 
serious harm to any domestic producer * * * 

Finally, each agreement will permit with- 
drawal or modification of concessions if * * * 
imports increase to such an extent as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to domestic 
producers. 
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President Dwight D. Eisenhower con- 
tinued the policy. In a letter to the 
Speaker, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., on the 
occasion of action on H.R. 1, the trade 
bill, February 18, 1955, he expressed 
himself as follows: 

No American industry will be placed in 
jeopardy by the administration of this 
measure, 


On April 25 of the same year, address- 
ing the Associated Press in New York 
City, he spoke as follows: 

Reductions in tariffs * * * must be grad- 
ual, selective, reciprocal. Changes which 
would result in the threat of serious injury 
* + * would not strengthen the economy of 
this country or the free world. 


On April 4, 1958, Mr. Eisenhower said: 

We should first hammer home the fact that 
safeguards in the law are being strengthened 
to cope with uneven impact of import com- 
petition. 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull in 1934 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee about the trade agreements said 
the Government would see to it “that 
they are not negotiated in a way that 
would result in injury or hurt to our own 
country.” He told the Senate Finance 
Committee, also in 1934: 

That is the point I want to make about it, 
and the last thing that the President would 
want to do would be to injure business. 


Mr. William L. Clayton, former Under 
Secretary of State, told the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee June 1, 1948, in a hear- 
ing: 

Designed to be operated by the Tariff Com- 
mission reporting directly to the President 
it (the escape clause) offers a prompt and 
sure remedy always available when needed. 


The same attitude toward the escape 
clause was continued by Secretary John 
Foster Dulles, as reflected by his testi- 
mony before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in 1955. He said: 

We have gotten the agreement of all coun- 
tries to the effect that when we give them 
a tariff concession we can always get out of 
it through the operation of the escape clause; 
we have made the escape clause a multilat- 
eral undertaking instead of just a unilateral 
undertaking. 


In 1958, which marked the last pre- 
vious extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act, Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks continued in the same tone. This 
is what he said: 

I think that industry should be protected 
against severe injury, and the President 
(Mr. Eisenhower) has so stated in the last 
4 or 5 years, several times to the Congress, 
in letters to individuals, that he does not 
intend to see any industry in jeopardy or 
severely injured. 


Mr. Speaker, numerous quotations in 
the same vein could be provided; but 
these are enough to show what was the 
outward policy. I repeat that these 
promises were not well kept because of 
the continuous advice of the State De- 
partment in the course of the adminis- 
tration of the escape clause. Generally 
the advice of that Department prevailed 
at the White House and the policy, so 
roundly affirmed and repeated, was vir- 
tually nullified. 

It would have been much better had 
the policy been continued in 1962 with a 
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strong resolution to enforce it. Instead 
the no-injury principle was all but aban- 
doned and an “adjustment assistance” 
program substituted for it. In other 
words, henceforward trade agreements 
are to be made without the care pre- 
viously exercised and if injury occurs 
to our industry and workers they are to 
be helped at the Federal expense. In 
fact, the previous caution is to be aban- 
doned. To this end the peril point sys- 
tem was abolished. 

Tariff cuts up to 50 percent are to be 
made right across the board, no matter 
what the consequences, with perhaps a 
few exceptions, 

Yet, no doubt because of fear of aban- 
doning the escape clause completely, it 
was maintained but rewritten in terms 
that have thus far completely destroyed 
it. 

The applicant from industry or labor 
must now prove that the past duty re- 
duction was responsible in “major part” 
for the increase in imports that has oc- 
curred and, secondly, that the injury 
complained of also resulted in “major 
part” from the increase in imports. 

To date, Mr. Speaker, of seven cases 
that have been completed by the Tariff 
Commission all seven have been rejected 
unanimously. In other words, the es- 
cape clause, with its adjustment assist- 
ance provision and its authority to raise 
the tariff, has been reduced to a farce. 

There is no remedy today against seri- 
ous injury from imports. There is no 
remedy against State Department errors 
in using the knife unwisely in reducing 
tariffs. American industry is to be bull- 
dozed out of the way in favor of imports, 
no matter what the consequences in 
terms of unemployment, ruin of business 
or loss of capital. 

Thus is to be fulfilled what has been 
the State Department philosophy since 
1945. The Department has consistently 
reflected a lack of sympathy for domestic 
industry. For the sake of its diplomatic 
gyrations it has not hesitated to use our 
industry as a pawn. 

It is time in my judgment that this 
sort of treatment of our economy be dis- 
avowed by the Congress. I doubt that 
despite the deal that was made whereby 
the Trade Act was passed last year, Con- 
gress is willing to accept the new act as 
it has turned out. I cannot believe that 
it can be allowed to go much longer. 

I agree with the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Moore] that it is time to 
call a halt and to reassess the whole situ- 
ation. In view of the present unsettled 
conditions in Europe in addition to the 
effect produced at home, a 5-year sus- 
pension of further tariff reductions 
would go a long way toward restoration 
of the kind of confidence in the future 
that a great many of our industries need. 

I commend the gentleman from West 
Virginia for proposing it. It goes to the 
very heart of our economic need today. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from West Virginia. I 
think a very interesting study should 
be made of the Trade Expansion Act of 


I yield to the gentle- 
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last year to determine how much is in 
this year’s budget to take care of those 
who have been hurt by reason of that 
act. As I have looked through the 
budget, and the gentleman knows I have 
looked through this budget pretty care- 
fully this year, in practically every 
agency of the Government there are re- 
quests for appropriations in order to take 
care of people who have been hurt, not 
helped, but hurt by this act—Agricul- 
ture, Treasury, small business, State 
Department, Commerce, you ask it, it 
will be there—to try to take more of the 
American taxpayers’ funds, the Amer- 
ican workingman’s funds that he pays 
into the Treasury, to subsidize, to take 
care of the injury, and you cannot find 
a balance sheet where you can find the 
good that may have come or any in- 
crease that may have come to the Treas- 
ury by this to offset that damage that 
has been done by the passage of the act. 

The gentleman has just said that the 
Tariff Commission has been acting on 
this. I think I can say that the gentle- 
man is there anticipating perhaps two 
cases to take care of this situation, and 
the amount of money that is being re- 
quested to put into this to send a big 
team to Geneva for the tariff negotia- 
tions. Then you look at the damage 
that has been done, the amount of 
money to try to take care of those that 
have been hurt. It seems to me a study 
should be made. I could not possibly 
give you the figures, but somebody who 
made a real study could come up with 
the figures of the actual cost of the dam- 
ages to American industry and the 
American workingman, but nobody can 
give you any estimate as to how the 
Treasury of the United States has been 
affected by the loss of income. 

Mr. MOORE. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, I am sure he recalls 
the debate on the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 wherein emphasis was placed on 
the financial assistance which was to be 
available in the event that an industry 
was driven to the wall and workers be- 
came unemployed as a result of foreign 
imports. Did the gentleman not get the 
impression at that time that the sales 
pitch was so great and so forceful that 
one was led to believe that all the in- 
dustry had to do, and the worker had 
to do, was to make a nominal showing 
that his industry was taken away from 
him by the flood of imports? But now 
that industry and worker have the re- 
sponsibility of making a case under the 
old escape-clause provisions of the law 
in order to get benefit supposed to be 
contained in the law. 

Mr. BOW. I think the gentleman is 
exactly right. They never brought to 
the floor of the House during that de- 
bate any estimate of what it was going 
to cost in the way of damages to Amer- 
ican industry and the American work- 
ingman today. I think it has simply 
added to the unemployment we have. It 
is going to get worse before it is going 
to get better. I think the suggestion of 
the gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join in support of the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Moore], in a call for 
a 5-year tariff standstill, so far as any 
further tariff cutting is concerned. 

I feel very strongly that this suggestion 
has the highest merit. I am in full 
agreement with the statement that the 
so-called Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
was passed under unusual circum- 
stances and that the vote did not repre- 
sent the untrammeled sentiment of the 
House. Some of the strongest protec- 
tionists of this body voted for this bill 
under conditions that were not of their 
making and that, let us hope, will be non- 
recurring. 

Furthermore, the act of 1962 fails to 
hit at two basic considerations: 

First. Other nations with whom we 
most compete—and whom we have re- 
constituted—use many other devices to 
control imports from us, such as cur- 
rency regulation, sanitary laws, quotas, 
and so forth, to mention a few. 

Second. The basic and real problem 
of our own high production costs— 
labor. 

The fact is that the American econ- 
omy, on the uptrend as I hope it may be 
at the present time, is in no condition 
to face the tariff treatment that appears 
to be in store for it. If the President’s 
authority to cut the existing tariff rates 
in half and to weaken or eliminate im- 
port quotas is carried out, many indus- 
tries will be deeply discouraged and some 
will be put on the road to liquidation. 

What industry and agriculture need in 
this country is not a bleak prospect from 
the marketplace; not a gloomy profit 
outlook or a market that shrinks before 
their eyes as imports rise, but rather 
market conditions that breed confidence 
and assurance that expanded output can 
be sold at a profit rather than stocked in 
the warehouse. The Trade Act does the 
opposite. And let no one think that it 
is only the small and so-called marginal 
industries that are confronted with the 
dismal prospect. Far from it. That is 
what the State Department would like 
to have us believe. Some of our greatest 
industries such as steel and automobiles 
have found that their mass production is 
no sure protection. But for the limited 
steel capacity of Europe and Japan to- 
day our steel industry would be hard 
pressed. This limitation will not last 
forever. The same goes for other large 
industries, such as furnishings, electrical 
equipment and appliances, and so forth. 

The hopes engendered by the new 
Trade Act were nearly all based on illu- 
sory notions about the Common Market 
and other foreign trade outlets. In the 
first place the State Department allowed 
itself to believe that Britain would enter 
the Common Market. The actual event 
was quite different, thus refiecting the 
Department’s lack of sense of reality. 

I would like to believe and know, Mr. 
Speaker, that our Cabinet, United States 
of America, had met and dealt with these 
problems after due process and coordina- 
tion of the Department of Labor, De- 
partment of Commerce, and Department 
of State after Tariff Commission hear- 
ings and recommendations; instead of 
some young, untried and unknown chair- 
man of a study group, State Department 
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employee on this or that desk, or a family 
hunch. 

Then there is the notion that all we 
need do is to reduce our tariffs and Eu- 
rope will open her markets to us. This 
is even more naive than was the belief 
that Britain would be accepted into the 
Common Market. Europe will not open 
her market to anything that she does 
not regard as beneficial to Europe. We 
may be quite sure that all those washing 
machines, refrigerators, dishwashers, TV 
sets, electric fans, and so forth, that it 
was said we would ship to Europe in 
great shipfuls will not be flowing as vis- 
ualized. I have been both East and West 
recently and took the trouble to check 
their stores and supplies. 

Why do we not ship hundreds of thou- 
sands of automobiles to Europe? The 
automobile industry in this country had 
a vast lead over its European counter- 
part. Yet, we export very few cars to 
Europe. Why? Europe has an automo- 
tive industry of her own; and is protect- 
ing it. Also it is much cheaper to pro- 
duce cars in Europe. They have not 
doubled in price since 1949 and hence 
with transportation costs and tariffs are 
still cheaper than our own. Having 
learned this, our leading manufacturers 
such as General Motors, Ford, and Chrys- 
ler undertook to invest in Europe and 
they are participating extensively in the 
European market, but from within. It is 
estimated that American capital ac- 
counts for 20 to 25 percent of automo- 
biles made in Europe. Is this not the 
vital portion of our gold outflow prob- 
lem? What a paradox when we create 
such a climate, tax and tariff wise, in our 
own country and in-being industry. 

Can anyone seriously maintain that it 
will be any different with respect to other 
consumer goods? Scores of our com- 
panies have already made manufactur- 
ing arrangements in Europe, including 
the Common Market. Some have estab- 
lished branch plants; others have bought 
out—or into—going European concerns; 
and yet others have licensed European 
manufacturers to produce their products 
on a royalty or fee basis. It seems ridic- 
ulous to expect American companies 
that have disposable capital to invest in 

; to manufacture here, under con- 
ditions of relatively high costs and then 
ship the finished goods 3,000 or 4,000 
miles overseas into a lower cost market 
and pay customs duty on the wayin. We 
have about “come a full circle” when 
these oversea investments of our own 
rise up against duties and tariffs or re- 
strictive tax legislation. 

Oh, we will be shipping parts for some 
time and this will swell our exports. 
Also we will sell machinery and equip- 
ment for a few years, especially to equip 
some of our new factories over there; 
but all of this will catch up with us and 
three things will happen: First, we will 
ship less of the finished products into 
Europe because we will be manufactur- 
ing there and enjoying the tariff protec- 
tion provided by the market; second, 
we will export more from there to Latin 
America, Africa, Asia, and so forth, and 
less from here; and third, in many in- 
stances we will export from Europe to 
the United States. This is planned 
chaos of world markets, to which we 
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have added the coup de grace for our 
own. 

All of this will have an adverse effect 
on employment in this country. We will 
be helping employment abroad and re- 
tarding it at home. Then if you tax 
more to retrain, extend welfare, and do 
not lower production costs we have in- 
deed come a full and paradoxical cir- 
cle, if for no other reason than that we 
tax more and more on less and less. 

The program of the State Department 
has not changed. It remains one of con- 
trolling our trade, regulating it, channel- 
ing it and with it much of the American 
economy. The Department well knows 
that it is the constitutional function of 
Congress to regulate our foreign com- 
merce; but in its ethereal haze of “one 
worldism” is no more concerned over the 
constitutional question than it is over 
the welfare of domestic industries. For 
the latter it has two tests: First, can the 
industry compete with imports? If not, 
it should be phased out of existence with- 
out bothering to look at the material 
facts; second, will it help our foreign re- 
lations? If the President of Venezuela, 
for example, seems to be anti-Castro to- 
day, we should do nothing by way of 
restricting the imports of residual fuel 
oil from Venezuela lest Mr. Betancourt 
walk into Castro’s arms. Again, we 
must not protect our woolen industry 
no matter if the industry is being driven 
to the wall because Britain has made it 
clear that she would not like it; and it is 
up to us to rub balm on that country’s 
wounds—received from France on the 
Continent. Moreover, Japan and Italy, 
two other sources of woolen imports 
would not like our restrictions. As for 
the woolen industry: “Let it shrink and 
succumb if it cannot meet the competi- 
tion. Let's not upset the world market 
here again as we did for the Argentine 
with surplus wheat.” 

All such international considerations 
may change from year to year, from one 
area of the world to the other according 
to the political winds that happen to 
blow in particular countries. Our in- 
dustries must then dance to the tune 
of the vicissitudes of international politi- 
cal fortunes, our one worldly State 
Department. 

In such a policy, no economic stability 
can reside. It strikes me as being just 
as important as political and social 
stability in this world. Our industries 
are to be helpless pawns of international 
diplomacy. This is what the State De- 
partment policy means. 

Of one thing we can be sure: We will 
never achieve the industrial expansion 
that will be necessary to employ our 
workers in such an atmosphere. Our 
official policy is indeed, internally, at 
odds with itself. On the one hand, this 
policy promotes higher wages, expanding 
social security coverage, high farm 
prices, and full employment; while the 
policy of tariff dismantlement counter- 
acts these endeavors. We have worked 
ourselves up on a plateau of high costs 
and then insist on exposing ourselves to 
competition from the outside, of a kind 
that we do not tolerate in this country; 
and that indeed, would be illegal under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. We es- 
tablish minimum wages and insist on 
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obligatory collective bargaining and then 
expose the very industries to which we 
look for production, employment, and 
tax revenues, to a withering import fire 
from abroad. Consider the impact of 
the shoe imports, or watches, for ex- 
ample. It seems incredible; but it is the 
official policy; and in the last Congress 
the principal legislative undertaking con- 
sisted not only of perpetuating the policy 
but increasing the exposure. 

Mr. Speaker, the Trade Expansion Act, 
according to its first 6-month record, 
has scuttled all remedial action avail- 
able to industry and labor against in- 
jury from imports. Up to now the Com- 
mission, as already mentioned here, has 
turned down all seven cases that it has 
decided under the new act. The cau- 
tions that were urged against just such 
an outcome, during the trade bill debate 
last year, as this body made its record, 
were brushed aside. In answer, it was 
said that industry and workers who were 
hurt by imports would be given adjust- 
ment assistance, or retrained more 
handsomely than by any of the various 
States. I did not then think that such 
assistance was good policy. Why delib- 
erately hurt industry and labor so that 
they would be driven into the arms of the 
Government? This would only increase 
the growing dependence on Govern- 
ment. Why muddle existing State un- 
employment compensation laws? Never- 
theless, the bill was voted. Well, so far 
as the much-touted remedy is concerned, 
it is a complete sham as a 7-to-0 nega- 
tive record demonstrates. It was prob- 
ably so intended by those who wrote the 
bill. It lays down impossible conditions 
for administration and there can be no 
surprise that the Tariff Commission has 
come up with a 100 percent negative 
record under the new act as far as 
escape-clause action is concerned. 

I wish to thank the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Moore] for the op- 
portunity to take part in this discussion. 
I commend him for his stand and his call 
for a standstill on further tariff cuts un- 
til such time as we can see more clearly 
ahead, and until the European situa- 
tion is clarified. I would like to add, 
until we get at the roots of the problem, 
it is high time that we became concerned 
with the homefront, so far as trade legis- 
lation is concerned, or we will have little 
to offer on the foreign front in years to 
come. At least a protective tariff is fair 
in the sense that it is there for all to 
see; and, therefore, at least calculate 
cost of production, plus delivery expense, 
which equals cost. To this, one can add 
modest profit and then decide whether 
or not to invest and proceed. 

Mr. MOORE. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question? Actually, in the 
area which the gentleman has men- 
tioned; namely, the notion that all we 
need to do is to reduce our tariffs and 
Europe will open her markets to us, is it 
not true that a number of our American 
industries today are setting up European 
manufacturing facilities to meet the 
market demand there without the neces- 
sity of utilization of one American 
worker? 

Mr. HALL. That is exactly the point. 
I have touched on that in my previous 
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statement and I think the gentleman 
makes a beautiful point in that respect. 
Some of our people have subsidiaries in 
other countries so that we have come full 
circle in this matter and we are actually 
voting against and lobbying against the 
imposition of protective tariffs, because 
of their oversea holdings. Of course, 
that is not true in all cases, but it is true 
in the case of some manufacturers to a 
considerable degree. 

Mr, FISHER. Mr Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] has hit the nail on the head. 
It seems to be generally agreed now that 
under the Trade Expansion Act disaster 
may befall many of our industries. Let 
us hope that the State Department in its 
negotiations will not put these industries 
on the sacrificial heap and offer them up 
to a dubious diplomacy. After all the 
prime objective should be to administer 
the law in a way that will promote an 
economically healthy and strong United 
States. 

It is now feared by many that the ad- 
ministration of the Trade Act may lead, 
indirectly, to unemployment. Moreover, 
there is the matter of the economic and 
business atmosphere to be considered: 
the outlook for growth and expansion, 
the prospects for the market of a great 
variety of products. If this atmosphere 
is gloomy, if the market outlook is 
clouded or downright discouraging, busi- 
ness will not venture. This could re- 
sult in fewer new plants, no additions to 
existing plants, if the outlook for sale of 
additional output at a profit appears 
negative. In other words, if the pros- 
pects are that imports will get more and 
more of the market because of their 
lower prices, there will be no increase in 
employment in companies and industries 
engaged in producing the competing 
products in this country. Quite the 
contrary. 

The strongest efforts, under these cir. 
cumstances, will be made te Tequce costs 
and this may indeed” mean reequipment 
of many plants with modern and more 
productive machinery; but not under 
conditions that will spell growth. It 
would become a question of holding their 
own. It seems to me that by bringing 
down production costs the manufactur- 
ers and producers will have a chance 
to stay in business; but they can hardly 
be expected to drive imports back, and 
they will not help the employment prob- 
lem. It often happens that the foreign 
exporters who ship in here respond to 
our cost reductions by dropping their 
own prices. Domestic competitors then 
become hard pressed and their reserves 
for advertising, research, development 
of new products, and so forth, begin to 
shrink. 

Thus, while our manufacturers may 
indeed succeed in reducing their costs, 
they will face the discouraging fact that 
imports will deprive them of much of 
the expanding market that so often 
greets lower costs of production. These 
industries will then have little to show 
for their strenuous efforts to maintain 
a share of the domestic market but a 
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contribution to unemployment. Instead 
of absorbing a fair share of the new 
workers who annually crowd on the la- 
bor market, these industries, in efforts 
to hold their ground, actually add to the 
unemployment list. 

Mr. Speaker, industry after industry 
has had this experience. Our woolen 
industry has made strenuous efforts to 
meet low-cost import competition; but 
imports have risen from less than 5 
percent of our market to something like 
20 percent of it. This unfortunate de- 
velopment came at the very time that 
our industry was already hard pressed 
by synthetics and, therefore, greatly 
aggravated its distress. 

Woolgrowers who supply wool to the 
domestic industry naturally also suffer 
from the imports of woolen fabrics. In- 
stead of keeping pace with population 
growth, wool consumption per capita has 
been on the decline. Instead of helping 
to absorb the unemployed workers and 
putting to work its share of the new 
workers who arrive on the scene each 
year, at the rate of more than a million 
annually, the woolen industry has added 
thousands to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, 

This fact does not mean that our 
woolen industry is inefficient. It does 
mean that in addition to being in com- 
petition with synthetic fiber it must 
compete with woolens imported from 
countries where wages are far below 
those prevailing in this country. This is 
something the industry can do nothing 
about, There is not a woolen mill in 
this country that could not compete 
with imported goods if it paid wages 
commensurate with those paid in Bri- 
tain, Japan, or Italy, the principal 
sources of imports. 

The governmental policy, largely 
shaped by the State Department as a 
support of its diplomacy, is highly gai. 
rimental to both woolgrowine and to 
the woolen-manwiagturing industry. 
There 13 2 direct contradiction between 
cue State Department policy and the 
national economic policy of high wages, 
high employment, and growth. 

The policy to cut away what tariff is 
left and to weaken the Buy American 
Act and the antidumping laws, work in 
exactly the opposite direction to that 
taken by our labor laws, minimum wage 
requirements, and full employment. 

If the real intent of the State Depart- 
ment is to be grasped we have but to 
read some of the speeches made by its 
officials and the report of GATT—the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

The Director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade of the State Department, 
Mr. Leonard Weiss, on April 5, 1963, 
reiterated the Department’s trade policy 
in a speech released to the press. This 
includes further tariff reductions and 
elimination of quantitative barriers to 
trade, that is, import quotas. He said: 

Through the years quantitative restric- 


tions haye been viewed as the most unde- 
sirable possible method of limiting trade. 


He neglected to say that this is the 
view of the State Department but not 
of everyone else. Other countries have 
relied heavily on import quotas; and 
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some of our industries cannot be prop- 
erly protected by a tariff. Quotas fill a 
need where the tariff fails. 

The State Department, wedded to free 
trade, of course, wants to eliminate both 
the tariff and quotas. What this would 
do to scores of our industries seems to be 
a matter of supreme indifference to that 
Department. The sacrifice of any in- 
dustry that cannot compete with imports 
is something that the Department not 
only implicity but explicitly advocates. 

As the gentleman from West Virginia 
Mr. Moore] has said, this policy is in- 
comprehensible when we consider the 
burdens that our industries bear com- 
pared with those borne by industries of 
other countries. Our inability to com- 
pete has no necessary relationship to 
relative efficiency. 

Under the new Trade Act the State 
Department policy will be to cut our 
tariffs 50 percent across the board and 
then to make certain exceptions. This 
prospect of itself would be enough to 
throw a chill into our economy once 
the implementation of the act becomes 
a looming prospect. 

There is a false notion that we will be 
able to expand sales of so-called durable 
consumer goods to the Common Market 
countries if only we can bring their 
tariffs down. 

I would like to ask why, after 29 years 
of the trade program, we still face a 
tariff wall in Europe when their tariffs 
were so much lower than ours when we 
started. Evidently we were outtraded 
coming and going or our boy scouts were 
so anxious to give our tariffs away that 
they exacted nothing in return. This 
hardly added up to the vaunted “shrewd 


Yankee horse trading” we heard so much 


about. 

The European countries will bring 
their tarifs Gown only as it pleases them 
Sud not for the purpose of seeing us 
exploit their market. The very idea is 
phenomenally naive. I think we are 
slowly beginning to see this. Our par- 
ticipation in the Common Market will 
mostly take the form of investments 
there by our companies. They have al- 
ready funneled in over a billion dollars. 
This does not help employment in this 
country. And even now France is be- 
coming restive over these investments. 
One of these days our State Department 
may possibly take off its blinders and see 
the world as it is. 

Meantime, our industry and agricul- 
ture should prepare for a shock. The 
Department is ready to lower the bar- 
riers and will then again be duly sur- 
prised to see what happens; or, will it be 
what they actually wish to see, while 
merely pretending surprise? 

I agree wholeheartedly with the gentle- 
man from West Virginia that we need 
at least 5 years to digest what has al- 
ready been done and to await the out- 
come of the European maneuvers. A 5- 
year tariff-cutting moratorium would be 
a great relief to many of our industries 
that are already struggling and hardly 
knowing which way to turn. 

The peril point has been eliminated 
and the escape clause destroyed. As my 
colleague has said, the Tariff Commis- 
sion has had before it seven cases under 
the new act and it has turned down all 
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seven unanimously. The Commission 
could not find injury under the condi- 
tions laid down in the law. The State 
Department has finally achieved its wish; 
and it is a dark day for our economy. 

Let us call a 5-year halt. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his fine contribution. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in com- 
mending the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia for bringing the attention of the 
Members of the House to the fact that 
the seven cases that have been presented 
to the Board for relief of American in- 
dustries have been turned down unani- 
mously. In my opinion, it is one of the 
outstanding examples of failure of leg- 
islation. The people who have charge 
of relief of American industry, governed 
by the State Department, have absolutely 
no concern with the people who work in 
this country. I am firmly convinced 
that we are faced with a worse situation 
in this country rather than a bettering 
situation, unless some moratorium, such 
as has been requested and suggested by 
the distinguished gentleman from West 
Virginia is agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman. 

Most of us in this Nation will recall the 
hysteria that broke loose in this country 
when Charles de Gaulle vetoed, so to say, 
the entrance into the European Common 
Market of Great Britain. They won- 
dered what all of the fuss was about. 
There was some suggestion that De 
Gaulle had entered into an arrangement 
with the Russians and was going to side 
with the Communists in the future. 
Every way was utilized to gather public 
opinion in this Nation in opposition to 
General de Gaulle. In addition to that, 
there was a further suggestion that by 
these actions the President of the French 
Republic had ruined the grand design 
that had been so masterfully put together 
to save the nation and the world, when 
in truth and in fact the only thing the 
people in the State Department and the 
executive branch of this Government of 
ours were worrying about was that the 
action of Charles de Gaulle upset their 
little arrangement that they had in mind 
at the time the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 was enacted. Their blank check 
was gone. The Tariff Act provided that 
where the sum total of the trade between 
Great Britain and the United States and 
the Common Market equaled 80 percent 
of the amount of world trade in a given 
item, then the State Department and the 
executive were free to reduce our tariff 
50 percent and in some instances to zero. 
When the British did not go into the 
Common Market, this left the State De- 
partment with something less than the 
blank check that they desired, and there- 
fore the massive assault through the 
news media was summoned in order to 
attack this show of independence on the 
part of Mr. de Gaulle. 

I would conclude today, Mr. Speaker, 
by reiterating that which has been stated 
here today, that the Trade Act of 1962 
was passed under very unusual circum- 
stances, and I daresay, without question, 
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it did not represent the unfettered senti- 
ment of the Congress nor did it repre- 
sent the unfettered sentiment of this 
country, and I believe there is great 
damage to this Nation in that act. If 
those in charge of trade negotiations put 
into operation the 50-percent provision 
to reduce tariffs, that we will see further 
troubles for our industries and our work- 
ers, and our unemployment problems are 
going to be increased rather than de- 
creased. 

Therefore I, at this time, Mr. Speaker 
call for a 5-year tariff-cutting mora- 
torium, a 5-year moratorium in consid- 
eration of any further tariff reductions 
which would further multiply the many 
problems here in America which exist as 
the result of these trade practices. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia for the statement he 
is making on the floor of the House this 
afternoon, I, like the gentleman from 
West Virginia, voted against the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. I thought it was 
a tremendous mistake, and in view of the 
developments which the gentleman from 
West Virginia has so aptly pointed out 
today, I think the statement which I 
made that this Congress would rue the 
day it passed the act is going to come 
quicker than I realized. I commend the 
gentleman for his statement, but I won- 
der if the gentleman would shed some 
light upon the number of reductions that 
have actually been made in tariffs under 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

Mr. MOORE. Well, at this time there 
are a number of goods and products in 
the stage of negotiation. Mr. Herter has 
been creating his staff. There is no 
longer the provision in the law that the 
items that are going to be negotiated and 
the tariffs suggested to be reduced, be 
tested under the peril-point provisions 
of previous law. We do not know exacuy 
what concessions have already been 
agreed to administratively. It is not too 
unreasonable to assume that in the not 
too distant future we will get a large 
group of suggested reductions on a num- 
ber of different items. 

Mr. ICHORD. I agree with the gentle- 
man that there will probably be future 
reductions under the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, but have there been any re- 
ductions to date? 

Mr. MOORE. As of this date, no. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to compliment the 
gentleman from West Virginia for bring- 
ing to the attention of the House this 
problem that affects every area in Amer- 
ica. For a long time an industry that is 
vital to my district, the lead and zinc in- 
dustry, has been suffering because of the 
imports of lead and zinc. The miners 
are losing their positions. 

When the administration brought 
forth the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
they said “You have no need to worry, 
because the major provision in this act 
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is to compensate the employees who lose 
their jobs as a result of imports.” 

Mr. Speaker, one of the first cases 
brought before the Tariff Commission 
was a group of lead and zinc workers. 
The Tariff Commission found against 
them. So, they have no benefits from 
the Trade Expansion Act. But this 
Congress was forced to pass a law pro- 
viding subsidies to compensate the peo- 
ple, to keep them in business, in spite 
of the competition of foreign imports. 

Mr. Speaker, this does not alone affect 
lead and zinc. The manufacturers of 
woolen goods are suffering because of 
the importation of woolen textiles. The 
cotton textile industry is in dire trouble 
today. This Congress is now consider- 
ing paying a subsidy to domestic textile 
plants in order to protect them against 
the competition from foreign imports of 
cotton textiles. 

Mr. Speaker, in the field of rubber 
footwear manufacturers, the rubber 
footwear foreign manufacturers are in- 
creasing their percent of the American 
market every month this year over every 
month of last year. The employees in 
that industry are in dire fear of losing 
their jobs because of these imports. 
But the massive propaganda machine 
that was put into operation in 1962 to 
make this Congress believe that if it 
would only pass this law, unemployment 
would be eliminated, jobs would be 
created, prosperity may be returned to 
this country. 

Mr. Speaker, now that this act has 
failed as it was predicted by so many on 
this floor, the propaganda machine is 
cranking again to say that we must have 
a $12-billion deficit in this country, if 
we give a minimum of tax relief unem- 
ployment will be eliminated, jobs will be 
created, prosperity will be returned. 

So, year after year we have got a new 
program to do the same thing as the 
previous year’s program that failed. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore], for bringing this to the atten- 
tion ef the Members of this body and I 
hope that this record will be read in the 
State Department and other executive 
offices down the street from the Gapitol. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Wisconsin for a 
very, very fine statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Maine IMr. 
McIntire] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
say that foreign imports are hurting our 
American industries and that evidence of 
this damage to these domestic industries 
is all about us. 

It is strikingly apparent, for instance, 
that our domestic wool industries are 
being pressed to the wall by low-cost wool 
imports manufactured by low-cost for- 
eign labor. Our plants in New England 
are suffering in this respect. 

On March 28 the J. P. Stevens & Co. 
announced the closing of its Marland 
textile plant in Andover, Mass. More 
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recently—on April 26—Mr. Ronald A. 
Mitchell, president of the Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Co., announced the closing of 
the Stafford Spring textile plant in Con- 
necticut, an establishment that had been 
in its 75th continuous year of operation. 
Somewhere in the vicinity of 450 people 
were put out of work by these plant 
closings. 

Here is what Mr, Mitchell said in mak- 
ing the announcement on the closing of 
the Stafford Springs plant: 

It is with great regret that we, today, an- 
nounce the closing of the Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Co. Orders for our customers and 
commitments for fabric for our Govern- 
ment's military clothing requirements will 
be completed during the next few months 
and then operations will be discontinued. 
The many improvements that we have made 
have still been insufficient to reverse the long 
downward trend of this company. 

The Cyril Johnson organization with its 
250 employees has taken action in all phases 
of its business to improve its position and 
reverse the trend but without success, 

It looked for some action by our Govern- 
ment to control the imports of woolen 
fabrics and garments. Nothing has been 
done, and there seems to be little hope that 
effective action will be taken. In the mean- 
time, the tremendous and uncontrolled in- 
crease in imports from low-wage countries 
has disrupted the markets for the high 
quality fabrics produced by Cyril Johnson. 

The closing of this fine quality American 
mill is a great misfortune for its people 
and this community. 

We hope the administration will take some 
positive and prompt action to control im- 
ports within reasonable limits so that these 
liquidations will not continue. 


Mr. Speaker, I am afraid that this is 
only the beginning of a still sadder story 
that will unfold unless President Ken- 
nedy moves to provide protection against 
woolimports. Unless the President takes 
some positive action in this regard, plants 
in Maine—which employ about 14,000 
persons—and other New England States 
will be driven out of business; textile 
businesses will go out of business and tex- 
tile workers out of work. 

I have, Mr. Speaker, been petitioning 
the President to use the authority he now 
has under law to enter into international 
negotiations in order to bring about im- 
port controls on wool. I have urged him 
to implement for wool the import pro- 
tection provisions contained in the seven- 
point program he devised in the past to 
strengthen and aid the domestic textile 
industry. 

I was a member of the Vinson com- 
mittee—a Special Textile Committee 
that functioned in the House of Repre- 
sentatives last year—and this commit- 
tee urged the President to institute 
import controls for wool. It should be 
noted that although administrative au- 
thorities gave assurance that such pro- 
tection would be provided in due course, 
no such protective action has been 
forthcoming. 

Still, there is a desperate need for such 
protection, and this is further pointed 
up by an editorial appearing in the April 
30 issue of the Bangor Daily News, which 
said in part: 

A woolen mill employing 300 at Clare- 
mont, N.H., also announced a shutdown last 
week, blaming foreign imports. A mill in 
Newport, N.H., also closed for lack of busi- 
ness. 
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It is a sad but familiar story. Low-wage 
countries operating modern mills, very like- 
ly built with U.S. assistance and know-how, 
are able to undersell the products of Amer- 
ican textile plants. 

The Federal Government plays a two-faced 
and ridiculous role in the situation. It 
spends money on various programs to aid de- 
pressed areas on the one hand; on the other, 
its do-nothing policy about ruinous imports 
creates new depressed areas. It's a vicious 
circle, costly to the American economy and 
to the Government. 


And, Mr. Speaker, as the story is sad 
for wool, so is it equally gloomy for cot- 
ton. The manufacturer who buys cot- 
ton is caught in a double dilemma. Not 
only is he confronted with relatively high 
cotton prices as a result of price supports 
for agricultural cotton, but he is also 
faced with rugged competition from for- 
eign manufacturers. 

This comes about because the domestic 
manufacturer has to buy his cotton at 
the American price-supported figure, 
which is 8½ cents higher than the world 
price at which his foreign competitor 
buys his cotton. Under this kind of ar- 
rangement, the foreign buyer takes 
American cotton in the low-price world 
market, manufactures it into a finished 
product with low-cost labor, and then 
sends it back into our domestic markets 
to sell at a low price in competition with 
American-made cotton fabrics. 

Our domestic cotton industry has for 
long protested this inequity, and has ap- 
pealed to the U.S. Tariff Commission for 
relief. It has recommended that in order 
to offset this obvious advantage to for- 
eign buyers of American cotton, a duty 
of 8% cents be imposed on the cotton 
content of all imported fabrics. Unfor- 
tunately, however, our home manufac- 
turers were denied this equalizing adjust- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, our Maine wood-turning 
products are also suffering from the im- 
pact of foreign imports. Clothespins, for 
instance, have been having a hard time 
of it, with manufacturers of this com- 
modity engaged in a day-to-day struggle 
to stay in business. 

Clothespins have sought relief under 
the escape-clause provisions of our tariff 
laws, but their efforts have been in vain. 
In addition, I have introduced legislation 
to the Congress providing quota protec- 
tion for the domestic clothespin indus- 
try, but these bills have made no progress. 

This reaching out for our domestic 
clothespin market takes on some odd and 
apparently illegal proportions. For in- 
stance, it has recently been reported to 
me that there are currently appearing on 
the market a large number of samples of 
imported clothespins deceptively labeled 
to lead consumers into believing that 
such pins are manufactured in the 
United States. 

I have been incensed by this develop- 
ment, and under date of May 2, 1963, I 
directed a letter to the Federal Trade 
Commission and registered a complaint. 
In this communication I pointed out that 
this kind of exercise was obviously in 
violation of section 304 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 and section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. The former au- 
thority requires that all imported arti- 
cles be legibly and conspicuously marked 
to indicate the country of origin, while 
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the latter prohibits unfair trade prac- 
tices in interstate commerce and mis- 
representation of the country of origin. 

In my complaint filed with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, I urged that an 
immediate investigation be made into 
this instant matter and that whatever 
action is justified be promptly taken. 

And, as the clothespin industry has 
been negatively affected by foreign im- 
ports, so has the plywood industry. I 
have tried, through legislation, to effect 
import controls on plywood, but as was 
the case with clothespins, all of my ef- 
forts have been in vain. 

We are all only too familiar with the 
fact that early this year the Tariff Com- 
mission denied the American lumber 
industry protection against constantly 
expanding imports of softwoods from 
Canada. In making its recommenda- 
tions against such relief, the Commission 
recognized that these increased imports 
of softwoods from Canada were causing 
considerable discomfort for our Amer- 
ican lumber industry. It ruled, how- 
ever, that this grief was attributable to 
certain economic factors and not to the 
function of the Trade Expansion Act; 
hence, no relief was justified. Mr. 
Speaker, it is quite apparent that the so- 
called escape clause of our present tariff 
laws is a misnomer, for as this clause 
is written it is just about impossible for 
any injured American industry to obtain 
any relief from imports. 

Mr. Speaker, poultry is another matter 
upon which I would like to make some 
comments, for poultry is probably the 
first domestically produced agricultural 
commodity to be adversely affected by 
the provisions of the Trade Expansion 
Act approved by the Congress last year. 

Through communications with the 
executive department and public state- 
ments, I have urged that action be taken 
to correct our sagging poultry export 
situation. This condition has come 
about because the member countries of 
the European Common Market are im- 
posing high tariff rates on American 
poultry exports, thereby hoping to give 
protection to their own poultry indus- 
tries. 

And although it is understood that 
only about one-half of Maine’s poultry 
exports—by value—has gone into Eu- 
ropean Common Market countries, the 
Maine poultry industry is nonetheless 
affected by these barriers to European 
trade. This is so because the poultry 
that would otherwise go into the Com- 
mon Market will remain in the United 
States to compete with domestically 
produced poultry, including that which 
is produced in Maine. This backwash of 
what was once exportable poultry has a 
demoralizing effect on the poultry mar- 
kets throughout the Nation. 

What is happening to poultry can very 
well happen to other agricultural com- 
modities that have been used in export. 
And our agricultural exports are no in- 
significant matter, for in 1962 they 
amounted to $5 billion. : 

Mr. Speaker, much of our trade trou- 
ble on agricultural commodities emerges 
from the fact that the United States has 
not established a firm policy position 
with respect to agricultural trade. 
Much of this condition could be corrected 
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were agriculture properly represented at 
high levels of trade negotiations. To- 
ward this end I joined in January of this 
year with Republican members of the 
House Agriculture Committee in sending 
a letter to the chairman of our Agricul- 
ture Committee. In this letter we urged 
that agriculture be given a prominent 
place at the conference table in trade 
negotiations concerned with agricultural 
matters. 

If agriculture were given adequate rep- 
resentation in trade matters, negotia- 
tions could then proceed toward the end 
of ironing out the difficulties that now 
exist between the United States and the 
Common Market. 

If these negotiations failed, America 
could try to produce the desired results 
by using the retaliatory provisions of ex- 
isting law, quotas or tariffs. 

Mr. Speaker, I would finally like to 
make reference to some aspects as re- 
lated to the shoe industry and imports. 

It should be noted that shoe imports 
have been increasing steadily over the 
last 7 years. In 1955, 8 million pairs of 
shoes were imported into the United 
States, and in 1962 this figure had leaped 
to 55 million pairs—an increase of over 
600 percent. 

My State of Maine is greatly con- 
cerned over this shoe import problem, 
for in 1962 she produced 53,521,000 pairs 
of leather shoes, prompting her to rank 
fifth as a shoe-producing State. There 
are 21,000 Maine citizens working at 
shoe production. 

It is a sobering realization that the 
amount of shoes being imported into 
this country today slightly exceeds the 
total shoe production in the State of 
Maine. The fact of the matter is that if 
shoe imports continue to increase at 
their present rate, they will, in all prob- 
ability, double Maine’s shoe production 
by 1965. 

Mr. Speaker, all of this sums up to say 
that many of our American industries 
are desperately in need of protection 
against foreign imports. Industries in 
Maine are particularly vulnerable to 
these imports, for a large percentage of 
the industrial establishments in my State 
produce goods for consumption in our 
American markets. These products run 
head on into competition with low- 
priced imports that are produced in low- 
wage foreign countries. 

There just simply is no magic formula 
that will permit us to maintain a high 
standard of living, all the while ad- 
mitting a flood of low-priced imports. 
Low-priced goods made by low-cost 
labor will have the effect of forcing 
American-made goods off the market. 

President Kennedy has it in his 
power—under the Trade Expansion Act 
and other authorities—to correct this 
adverse trade situation. And if he is 
serious in his many-times pronounced 
interests in a growing and dynamic 
American economy, he will promptly 
move to take some corrective action 
against foreign imports. If he does not 

take such action, the only aspect of 
ped that will be evidenced in our 
economy will be that of unemployment. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
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at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
add my comments to those of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia in connec- 
tion with the so-called Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 and the hoax that was per- 
petrated upon the American public as 
the administration attempted to sell this 
program to the American public. 

During the propaganda barrage that 
was laid down by the administration 
prior to the passage of this act, the 
American farmer was given the full 
propaganda treatment. He was told how 
his exports would double; he was told 
how the Trade Expansion Act would 
practically solve the farm problem; and 
reams of propaganda were fed to the 
newspapers on what a terrific thing it 
would be for the American farmer be- 
cause his farm exports would double. 

The truth is that exactly the opposite 
situation has occurred. The truth is 
that instead of doubling our exports to 
the Common Market countries as Mr. 
Freeman said we would, our exports 
have more than been cut in half. On 
March 16, 1962, Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman, testifying before the Ways and 
Means Committee on the Trade Expan- 
sion Act, among other things said: 

We, in Agriculture, therefore, emphasize 
our support of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 because it will both enhance the se- 
curity of the United States and promote the 
best economic interest of this Nation as a 
whole. 


Again he said: 
We see in it an opportunity to help main- 


tain and expand our agricultural markets 
abroad. 


He said: 

It will assist us materially in finding solu- 
tions to some of the basic problems of Amer- 
ican agriculture. There is no segment of 
our economy that will benefit more from 
this act than agriculture, because export 
markets are of vital importance to American 
farmers and this legislation would give us 
an effective kit of bargaining tools to ex- 
pand those export markets. 


Mr. Freeman went on and on with this 
kind of language. His Department sent 
out story after story to the press, propa- 
gandizing the American farmer as to 
what he could expect if the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act were passed. 

Poor Mr. Freeman was apparently as 
badly propagandized by the Harvard 
crowd as was the American farmer be- 
cause on January 8, 1963, speaking at the 
National Council of Farm Cooperatives 
in Miami Beach, Fla., Mr. Freeman was 
crying great copious tears about the 
Common Market countries doubling and 
tripling their tariff walls. He referred 
to them as “protective devices adopted or 
proposed by the Common Market center 
around the use of a variable levy fee” 
and he had this to say: 

These and other protective devices are a 
serious threat to as much as $600 million 
in our annual agricultural exports to pres- 
ent and prospective members of the Com- 
mon Market. 
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When he was trying to get the Trade 
Expansion Act passed he said that our 
exports to the Common Market coun- 
tries in 1961 came to $1.1 billion. In 
other words, poor Mr. Freeman found 
out that instead of doubling our exports 
to the Common Market countries that 
within 6 months our exports had more 
than been cut in half. 

This is pretty bitter medicine for the 
American farmer to be required to swal- 
low when this administration, the Tariff 
Commission, and everyone connected 
with the executive branch are sending 
emissaries all over the world trying to 
make friends by telling the people of 
every foreign country that they can ship 
their agricultural commodities into the 
United States where there is a ready 
market. 

Last year your beef imports into this 
country jumped to 234 million head; and 
lamb, mutton, and pork followed suit. 
Thousands and thousands of farmers 
were put out of business because our 
exports were cut in two and our imports 
practically doubled and the American 
farmer was required to cut down his 
production to make room for the foreign 
farmer who has taken over 10 percent 
of our market. 

It is time the President uses the au- 
thority given to him by Congress under 
this mislabeled “Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962” to protect American agriculture. 
It is time the Tariff Commission takes 
sensible action to protect American agri- 
culture through tariffs and quotas or, if 
you please, by variable levies as is used 
by the Common Market countries who 
are interested in doing something for 
their farmers. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to observe that I was presiding over 
the Special Highway Investigative Sub- 
committee when the vote was taken on 
House Joint Resolution 245 earlier this 
afternoon, and miscalculated the time it 
would require to call the roll. I barely 
meet being present when my name was 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time simply 
to announce that had I been present I 
would have voted “aye.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I an- 
swered the quorum call earlier in the 
afternoon, but when the vote was taken 
on House Joint Resolution 245, to pro- 
vide that Members of Congress shall be 
limited to per diem allowances and 
necessary transportation costs in connec- 
tion with travel outside the United 
States, and for other purposes, I was in 
conference with some governmental 
officials and Dr. Irving G. Muskat, chair- 
man of the Interama Authority, which is 
a most important project dealing with 
unemployment in my district. Accord- 
ingly, I did not get back to the House 
Chamber until about 5 minutes after the 
rollcall was completed and hence missed 
it. 

Mr. Speaker, had I been present I 
would have voted “aye” on the measure. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS PROVISIONS OF THE 
CONTRACT BETWEEN THE UNIT- 
ED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
WASHINGTON PUBLIC POWER 
SUPPLY SYSTEM AND PORTLAND 
GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GonzaLEz). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Saytor] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the Kennedy administration came into 
power the press has been full of accounts 
of the administration’s program for civil 
rights. We have been told that the full 
power of the Federal Government was to 
be used to assure early achievement of 
the civil rights program. 

One of the first acts of President Ken- 
nedy with regard to civil rights was the 
issuance on March 6, 1961, of Executive 
Order 10925 establishing the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity for the purpose of assuring 
equal employment opportunity in Fed- 
eral Government on Federal contracts 
for all qualified persons, without regard 
to race, creed, color, or national origin. 
Executive Order 10925 was filed with the 
Office of the Federal Register on March 
7, 1961, at 10:06 a.m. Section 301 of 
Executive Order 10925 provides as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 301. Except in contracts exempted in 
accordance with section 303 of this order, 
all Government contracting agencies shall 
include in every Government contract here- 
after entered into the following provisions: 

“In connection with the performance of 
work under this contract, the contractor 
agrees as follows: 

„1. The contractor will not discriminate 
against any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. The contractor will take 
affirmative action to insure that applicants 
are employed, and that employees are treat- 
ed during employment, without regard to 
their race, creed, color, or national origin. 
Such action shall include, but not be lim- 
ited to, the following: employment, upgrad- 
ing, demotion or transfer; recruitment or 
recruitment advertising; layoff or termina- 
tion; rates of pay or other forms of com- 
pensation; and selection for training, in- 
cluding apprenticeship. The contractor 
agrees to post in conspicuous places, avail- 
able to employees and applicants for em- 
ployment, notices to be provided by the 
contracting officer setting forth the pro- 
visions of this nondiscrimination clause. 

“2. The contractor will, in all solicita- 
tions or advertisements for employees placed 
by or on behalf of the contractor, state 
that all qualified applicants will receive con- 
sideration for employment without regard 
to race, creed, color, or national origin. 

„3. The contractor will send to each labor 
union or representative of workers with 
which he has a collective bargaining agree- 
ment or other contract or understanding, a 
notice, to be provided by the agency con- 
tracting officer, advising the said labor union 
or workers’ representative of the contractor’s 
commitments under this section, and shall 
post copies of the notice in conspicuous 
places available to employees and applicants 
for employment. 

“4. The contractor will comply with all 
provisions of Executive Order No. 10925 of 
March 6, 1961, and of the rules, regulations, 
and relevant orders of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
created thereby. 
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“5. The contractor will furnish all infor- 
mation and reports required by Executive 
Order No, 10925 of March 6, 1961, and by 
the rules, regulations, and orders of the said 
Committee or pursuant thereto, and will per- 
mit access to his books, records, and accounts 
by the contracting agency and the Commit- 
tee for purposes of investigation to ascertain 
compliance with such rules, regulations, and 
orders. 

“6. In the event of the contractor’s non- 
compliance with the nondiscrimination 
clauses of this contract or with any of the 
said rules, regulations, or orders, this con- 
tract may be canceled in whole or in part 
and the contractor may be declared ineligi- 
ble for further Government contracts in ac- 
cordance with procedures authorized in Exec- 
utive Order No. 10925 of March 6, 1961, and 
such other sanctions may be imposed and 
remedies invoked as provided in the said 
Executive order or by rule, regulation, or 
order of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, or as otherwise 
provided by law. 

“7, The contractor will include the pro- 
visions of the foregoing paragraphs ‘1’ 
through ‘6’ in every subcontract or purchase 
order unless exempted by rules, regulations, 
or orders of the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity issued pur- 
suant to section 303 of Executive Order No. 
10925 of March 6, 1961, so that such provi- 
sions will be binding upon each subcon- 
tractor or vendor. The contractor will take 
such action with respect to any subcontract 
or purchase order as the contracting agency 
may direct as a means of enforcing such pro- 
visions, including sanctions for noncompli- 
ance: Provided, however, That in the event 
the contractor becomes involved in, or is 
threatened with, litigation with a subcon- 
tractor or vendor as a result of such direction 
by the contracting agency, the contractor 
may request the United States to enter into 
such litigation to protect the interests of the 
United States.” 


I want to specifically direct your atten- 
tion to the requirement in the first para- 
graph of section 301 which states that: 

Except in contracts exempted in accord- 
ance with section 303 of this order, all Gov- 
ernment contracting agencies shall include 
in every Government contract hereafter 
entered into the following provisions. 


These provisions are the balance of 
section 301 which I have just read. 

Again, I want to emphasize that this 
Executive Order 10925, which has had 
the full force of law since its publica- 
tion in the Federal Register on March 7, 
1961, at 10:06 a.m., is to apply to all Fed- 
eral contracts entered into after that 
time unless exempted in accordance with 
section 303 of the order. 

Section 303 reads as follows: 

Sec. 303. The Committee may, when it 
deems that special circumstances in the na- 
tional interest so require, exempt a con- 
tracting agency from the requirement of 
including the provisions of section 301 of 
this order in any specific contract, subcon- 
tract, or purchase order. The Committee 
may, by rule or regulation, also exempt cer- 
tain classes of contracts, subcontracts, or 
purchase orders (a) where work is to be or 
has been performed outside the United 
States and no recruitment of workers within 
the limits of the United States is involved; 
(b) for standard commercial supplies or raw 
materials; or (c) involving less than specified 
amounts of money or specified numbers of 
workers. 


In the second session of the 87th Con- 
gress, authority was granted to the 
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Atomic Energy Commission to enter into 
a contract with the Washington Public 
Power Supply System for the construc- 
tion of a nonfederally financed power- 
plant on Federal lands near the new 
production reactor at Hanford, Wash. 
Such powerplant was to be operated by 
steam produced by the new production 
reactor. In the same act, authority was 
given to the Bonneville Power Authority 
to enter into exchange agreements that 
would provide for disposition of the elec- 
tric power generated at such new produc- 
tion reactor powerplant. Copies of such 
contracts were referred to in the House 
debate on the fiscal year 1963 authoriza- 
tion for Atomic Energy Commission, and 
thus became a part of the legislative 
history of the act. 

In order to lay the groundwork for my 
charge that for political expediency the 
Kennedy administration has deliberate- 
ly violated a provision of Federal law 
which it had sworn to uphold, I specif- 
ically call attention to that fact that sec- 
tion 303 only provides for the exemp- 
tion—under four specified conditions— 
from the requirements of section 301 of 
Executive Order 10925. Nowhere in the 
order is there any provision for modifi- 
cation of any of the sections of such 
order. Nor is any authority granted the 
President’s Committee to authorize any 
Federal agency to make any such modi- 
fication. 

Draft. No. 5 of the proposed new pro- 
duction reactor power contract between 
Bonneville and the Washington Public 
Power Supply System was printed in part 
3 of the House hearings on the public 
works appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1963, page 616. Draft No. 8 of such pro- 
posed contract dated June 19, 1962, was 
printed on page 41 of a committee print 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy dated July 1962. 

In these proposed contracts which 
were the basis for congressional debate 
on the required authorization, the re- 
quirements of section 301 of Executive 
Order 10925 were included in full. 

Here is the reason for the Kennedy 
administration's failure to live up to its 
own Executive Order 10925. When the 
Washington public power supply system 
approached the bankers with regard 
to disposing of the $130 million-plus of 
bonds to provide the necessary financing, 
they were told that with the provisions 
of the Executive Order 10925 included in 
all contracts, there were serious ques- 
tions whether the bonds could be sold, 
and if they could be sold it would be only 
at extremely high discount rates. I am 
reliably told that the matter was then 
taken up with Vice President JOHNSON, 
who is the Chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity. As I understand it, the Vice 
President would not agree to an exemp- 
tion from Executive Order 10925. 

Little did anyone dream that the Ken- 
nedy administration would sacrifice full 
and equal application of the equal em- 
ployment opportunity portion of its civil 
rights program on the altar of political 
expediency, to prevent any adverse effect 
on its program for bureaucratic expan- 
sion in America. 
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With the wide publicity given the 
Kennedy administration program for 
promoting and assuring civil rights, it is 
astounding to find the Kennedy admin- 
istration has no hesitancy in ignoring 
the purported legal requirement of an 
Executive order that it had previously 
issued about 2 years earlier. When 
faced with the possible loss of non-Fed- 
eral financing for the powerplant at the 
Hanford new production reactor, or the 
possible excessive cost of such financing, 
the Kennedy administration provided 
for the violation of the provisions con- 
tained in its own Executive Order 10925. 
It is my understanding that after Vice 
President JoHNson refused to agree to 
an exemption from Executive Order 
10925, further discussions were had 
which included various Federal officials 
and possibly the President himself. I 
was not given the whole story from this 
point on, but the end result is available 
for all to see in the 70 or 80 Federal con- 
tracts which were signed on April 11 and 
12, 1963. Here is the payoff, the sacri- 
fice of civil rights on the altar of politi- 
cal expediency. The penalty teeth in 
the Executive Order 10925—which were 
relied upon to achieve compliance with 
that order—have been pulled in all these 
70 or 80 contracts, by the insertion of an 
additional subsection to the require- 
ments of section 301 which reads as 
follows: 

8. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph 6 hereof, in the event of the 
supply system’s noncompliance with the non- 
discrimination clauses of this agreement or 
with any of the said rules, regulations, or 
orders, this agreement will not be canceled 
in whole or in part so long as such can- 
cellation would impair the security of the 
revenue bonds issued by the supply system. 
The contracting parties agree that com- 
pliance with this section is of the essence, 
and in the event of a violation all other 
remedies, including injunctive relief and 
specific performance, shall remain available 
to the United States. 


I understand that some 12 or more 
drafts were made before the final draft 
was agreed upon. At just what point the 
provision for violating the law was 
added to the contract, I do not know. 
There must have been a lot of soul 
searching and midnight oil burned be- 
fore they decided to sacrifice the equal 
employment opportunity portion of the 
Kennedy civil rights program on the 
altar of a greedy centralized government. 

Let us examine how this provision of 
the Kennedy administration for delib- 
erate violation of a civil rights law it 
had promulgated compares to the treat- 
ment accorded private industry, under 
such law. 

Company “X” who has a contract with 
some Federal agency can have its con- 
tract canceled and be prevented from 
obtaining any future Federal contracts, 
if it does not comply with Executive 
Order 10925. The insertion of the pro- 
visions of section 301 of Executive Order 
10925 into company “X’s” contract could 
result in failure to obtain the required 
financing to build a new plant or expand 
an old plant, or, at best, could result in 
obtaining such financing at exorbitant 
cost. It is hypocrisy in the extreme 
for the Kennedy administration to re- 
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quire full and complete compliance with 
the equal employment opportunity law 
by a private contractor with a Federal 
contract, while it provides for non- 
compliance in Federal contracts executed 
with public utilities. Why should com- 
pany “X” or companies “A” to “Z” be 
discriminated against? Why can not 
this Kennedy administration’s deliber- 
ate violation of the law through failure 
to insist on full compliance with its 
own Executive order, be extended to any 
company which would be faced with 
inability to finance or with excessive 
cost of financing any required new plant 
or new additions to an existing plant to 
fulfill its Federal contract? 

The answer is that they were faced 
with the possibility of being unable to 
obtain financing for this bureaucratic 
power project which had been hailed as 
a great Kennedy achievement when the 
contract providing for its construction 
was authorized by Congress during the 
last session. 

Of course, the new production reactor 
contract between the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Washington Public 
Power supply system still has a cancella- 
tion clause, but the joker in that cancel- 
lation clause is the fact that taxpayers 
of the Nation could be required to pick 
up the tab for any cost incurred prior to 
completion of the powerplant. 

Under this provision, the bankers or 
the Washington Public Power supply 
system would not lose a cent by such 
cancellation. It would be the taxpayers 
who could lose up to $120 million or 
more. 

Faced with a contract cancellation 
provision relative to fair employment 
practices, for which the taxpayers of the 
Nation would not be liable or which 
would prevent or make extremely costly 
the financing of the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s pet atomic energy powerplant 
project, what does the ration 
do? It promptly sacrifices its holy at- 
titude on civil rights and discrimination, 
through the insertion of a saving clause 
to invalidate the penalty provisions of its 
own Executive order. 

I question the propriety and the legal- 
ity for extending this preferential treat- 
ment so that the New Frontier program 
for the extension of big government in 
the United States will not be delayed. It 
is a little difficult for me to believe that 
the Kennedy administration, when faced 
with a serious blow to a portion of its 
program to extend centralized power in 
America, is willing to violate a provision 
of a civil rights law which it promul- 
gated and which it inferentially has 
sworn to uphold. 

It is my opinion that these contracts 
are illegal. Certainly, they are not in 
accord with the legislative intent ex- 
pressed by the Congress. The question 
now is whether Congress, and particu- 
larly the House, is going to ignore this 
flagrant violation of an Executive order 
that after its publication in the Federal 
Register has the full force of Federal 
law. A full investigation of this matter 
should be made at once, with instructions 
to the Federal agencies involved to hold 
up implementation of the contracts, 
even though signed, until the matter can 
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be adjudicated by Congress or, if need be, 
by the courts. 

I have been advised that the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System in- 
tends to ask for bids on $122 million of 
revenue bonds on Wednesday, May 8, 
1963. I am sure that every effort will be 
made to obtain injunctive relief against 
the issuance of such bonds on the 
grounds that the contracts under which 
they are to be issued contain provisions 
contrary to law. Following or failing 
such injunctive relief, I am sure every 
effort will be made to obtain a judicial 
determination of the legality of the Fed- 
eral contracts involved. 

If I were a banker, I would hesitate to 
make a bid for the proposed bond issue 
on May 8, 1963. 

One might ask whether a charge of 
malfeasance in office could be lodged 
against those Federal officers who have 
been a party to the insertion in the con- 
tracts in question of a subsection whose 
purpose appears to be a deliberate at- 
tempt to circumvent existing law. It is 
doubtful, of course, as to whether the 
New Frontier would take action to con- 
vict itself. 

If the administration can change the 
law to suit itself in this instance, how far 
will it go or has it gone in other instances 
to change the law to suit itself? I think 
a congressional inquiry should be made 
to determine if numerous other Federal 
contracts have been changed with re- 
spect to the equal employment oppor- 
tunity act. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has a note of surprise in 
his voice, a note of amazement. I am 
just wondering why the gentleman 
should feel amazed at the events he is 
recounting. I admit they are shocking; 
I do not concede that they are surprising. 
After all, we have had the experience 
in this House within the past 2 weeks of 
seeing two examples of hypocrisy in deal- 
ing with civil rights. It was about 2 
weeks ago that the House was con- 
sidering a bill for aid for medical edu- 
cation. An amendment providing for 
observance of civil rights was offered at 
that time. Not only was the amendment 
turned down upon the urging of the 
majority leaders of this House but de- 
bate on a civil rights amendment was ac- 
tually foreclosed by a vote in this House 
upon motion of the majority leadership. 
On that occasion debate was limited 
to 5 minutes. 

Less than a week later we had a similar 
amendment before the House in con- 
nection with the impacted area program 
of aid to schools. When a similar civil 
rights amendment was offered, debate 
was again limited; in this case, if my 
memory serves me right, to 10 minutes. 

I think the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania today is making a very valid point, 
and I thank him for bringing these mat- 
ters to the attention of the Congress and 
the country. I think he has contributed 
to the whole story of the treatment of 
civil rights by the administration and 
this Congress by telling the country and 
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the Congress what has happened in con- 
nection with these contracts. 

I personally want to express my ap- 
preciation to him for completing this 
story that is so important to all the 
people of America. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I thank the gentleman 
from Maryland for his contribution, be- 
cause I can say I am still surprised, I 
am astounded to find such things are 
going on. 


MINE SAFETY BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, for some 
peculiar reason there is a tendency 
amongst Government officials in all 
areas and branches of Government to 
await the occurrence of a catastrophe or 
major crisis before taking steps to avert 
such occurrences. This is true in the 
field of coal mining; more so probably 
than any other. 

The United Mine Workers, as well as 
reasonable coal operators, this Member 
of Congress and others have been trying 
for years to pass a second mine safety 
bill that would put under Federal in- 
spection all coal mines not now covered 
by existing law approved July 16, 1952, 
known as the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act. When this legislation was passed, 
all mines with 14 employees or more were 
covered by Federal inspection, 

The history of mining from that date 
has proven beyond a doubt the wisdom 
of the Congress in providing mine safety 
inspection by the Federal Government. 
By the same token, however, history has 
also proven that to have exempted mines 
under 14 employees, although expedient 
at the time, was a grievous mistake in- 
sofar as the lives and safety of the coal 
miners in this type of mining are con- 
cerned. I have therefore introduced 
again House Resolution 23, which will 
give to all coal miners the safety fea- 
tures embodied in the Mine Safety Act, 
regardless of the size of the mine in 
which they may be employed. 

Recently the President of the United 
States, to his everlasting credit, spoke 
sharply in behalf of legislation and other 
executive and administrative action in 
an attempt to curtail the coal mine dis- 
asters which have taken 59 lives in the 
past 5 months. It is conceivable and 
logical that from the mere fact that cer- 
tain mines, because of their size, are ex- 
empted from Federal inspection, a laxity 
in the administration of the present act 
follows. 

Any person interested in the indus- 
try knows full well that there has been 
a growing tendency on the part of large 
mine operators and coal land holders to 
divide up large areas of coal lands into 
small contract mining operations to cir- 
cumvent the mine safety law. 

The President of the United States 
had this to say, and I quote the entire 
news release: 

President Kennedy ordered an intensive 
review of mine safety practices today in an 
attempt to prevent mishaps such as two 
explosions that killed 59 coal miners in the 
last 5 months. 
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Kennedy sent the order to Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart Udall. It followed the 
death of 22 men April 25 in a mine blast 
near Clarksburg, W. Va., and 37 others last 
December 6 in a mine near Carmichaels, 
Pa. 

“I also request your views promptly,” Ken- 
nedy said in a letter to the Secretary, “on 
the need for further or improved legislation 
which would enable us to prevent such ac- 
cidents in the future. 

“I know you share my concern over these 
disasters and the deep sympathy for the 
family and friends of those who perished. 
It is imperative that we take every necessary 
step to avoid such accidents in the future.” 

Kennedy said he considered the “loss of 
life unacceptable” in view of the accident- 
prevention measures available to industry 
and the inspection and compliance powers 
available to State and Federal agencies. 


At the same time, Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall had this to 
say: 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
said today steps already are being taken to 
carry out President Kennedy’s directive of 
yesterday asking action to improve safety 
in coal mines. 

“It appears obvious to me from prelimi- 
nary reports of the recent West V. dis- 
aster that some careless habits have devel- 
oped,” Udall told a news conference. 

“It appears we have got to have rigorous 
enforcement and laws.” 

He said that within 2 weeks a 1-day con- 
ference will be held here attended by Fed- 
eral and State safety people from the States 
concerned. 

Udall added that a task force is already 
at work to determine what additional new 
powers, including possible new laws, are 
needed to strengthen safety enforcement. 


On Saturday, May 4, the Washington 
Post took cognizance of the seriousness 
of the matter by printing the following 
editorial which again highlights the 
necessity for extreme and eternal vigi- 
lance in this area of our economy. The 
editorial follows: 

MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH 


President Kennedy’s call for “an intensive 
review of present mine safety regulations 
and practices” is double-barreled. He wants 
to know whether the Bureau of Mines is 
doing all that it should be doing to require 
the safe operation of coal mines, and he 
wants to know whether new legislation is 
needed. In the light of the two recent dis- 
asters, which claimed 59 lives, both requests 
are matters of life and death. 

The safety record of American coal mines 
has greatly improved under Federal inspec- 
tion, as the President indicated. But the 
system still has its defects. Mines to which 
the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act is appli- 
cable are usually inspected three times a 
year. If dangerous conditions are found, 
the inspector can order all workers out of 
the mine, or if the danger is not imminent, 
he can give the operator a reasonable time 
to make the necessary adjustments. But 
operators who go through the motions of 
compliance while the inspector is around 
have been known to revert to more careless 
practices between visits from the inspector, 

In one of the recent disasters, moreover, 
there are indications of sloppy inspection. 
An explosion apparently due to ventilation 
defects occurred just after an inspection had 
been made without uncovering the potential 
danger. Under the President’s instructions 
to Secretary Udall, the latter will certainly 
need to scrutinize the efficiency of the in- 
spections that are being made. 

Tightening of the law also seems to be in 
order. Experts say that an operator can run 
a rather sloppy mine and still remain within 
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the letter of the law. There are no penal- 
ties in the Federal act for failure to comply 
with safety requirements. Although an in- 
spector may close the mine when he finds 
serious hazards, the operator may not be 
penalized for permitting unsafe conditions 
which the inspectors fail to see or which 
develop between inspections, In our opinion, 
operators should be held responsible for 
keeping their mines safe, without waiting 
for a Federal inspector to point out poten- 
tial dangers. 


In working for the passage of H.R. 23, 
I have attempted to get together statis- 
tics and arguments to give to Congress 
a complete and I pray, successful, argu- 
ment for the passage of such legislation. 
In working with many agencies I have 
been able to get together the following 
information which I believe is apropos 
at this time. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines reports that 
289 men were killed in accidents in the 
US. bituminous, lignite and anthracite 
coal mines during 1962. These fatali- 
ties occurred at a frequency rate of 1.20 
per million man-hours of exposure, the 
same as last year which was the second 
worst year since World War II. 

Safety Director Charles Ferguson of 
the United Mine Workers of America in 
commenting on mine safety has said: 

At least 95 percent of all injuries and 
fatalities in coal mines are preventable and 
only occur because of the failure of all con- 
cerned to apply the knowledge they possess 
and have not used. 


The year 1962 began and ended with 
tragic major disaster—the Bureau of 
Mines classifies “major disasters” as 
those mining accidents which take five 
or more lives. In January, 11 men died 
in a methane-dust explosion at the Blue 
Blaze Mine, Carterville, Ill. On Decem- 
ber 6, 37 men were killed in a methane- 
dust explosion at the Frosty Run Shaft, 
Robena Mine No. 3, United States Steel 
Corp. 

Of this second disaster, UMWA presi- 
dent W. A. “Tony” Boyle said in the 
Mine Workers’ Journal: 

This disaster has confirmed the belief I 
have held for some time—that we may be 
mechanizing the coal industry past the point 
of safety. Concern for production should 
not outweigh the industry’s protection of the 
precious human lives in its custody. 


Of the 1962 fatalities, 263 took place 
in bituminous and lignite coal opera- 
tions. These deaths occurred at fre- 
quency rates of 1.18 per million man- 
hours of exposure. Compared with 1961 
this frequency rate dropped 6 percent 
per million man-hours of exposure. 
Bituminous and lignite coal production 
in 1962 rose 4 percent and man-hours 
1 percent. 

The Pennsylvania anthracite industry 
reported 26 deaths in 1962 at a frequency 
rate of 1.43 per million man-hours of 
exposure. Seven more fatalities occurred 
in 1962 than in 1961 and the frequency 
rate increased 68 percent per million 
man-hours of exposure. Production of 
anthracite in 1962 dropped 4 percent 
and man-hours dropped 19 percent. 

Of the deaths in the bituminous and 
lignite coal mines, 225 occurred under- 
ground, 20 on the surface, 17 at strip 
mines, and one at an augur mine. Of 
the underground fatalities, falls of roof, 
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face, or rib, accounted for 105—47 per- 
cent of the total—compared with 135— 
56 percent—in 1961, Underground haul- 
age accidents represented 16 percent of 
the total in both 1962 and 1961. Gas or 
dust explosions killed 52 men in 1962, 
and 26 in 1961. No fatalities resulted 
irom mine fires in 1962 as contrasted 
with seven in 1961. 

In the anthracite industry the number 
of fatal injuries from falls of roof, face, 
or rib, in 1962 was eight. This is one 
less than the 1961 figure. Miscellaneous 
accidents underground took seven lives in 
1962, while in 1961 no fatalities occurred 
from miscellaneous causes. The num- 
ber of fatalities underground in the an- 
thracite industry increased from 14 to 
18 and at surface operations from 2 to 5. 
Strip mines reported three fatalities in 
each year. 

Fifteen coal-producing States reported 
fatalities in 1962. Fatality-free States 
which reported fatalities during the pre- 
vious year were Alaska, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming. 

By States, deaths occurred as follows: 
West Virginia 75; Pennsylvania—bitumi- 
nous—61; Kentucky 43; Virginia 22; Il- 
linois 21; Ohio 13; Alabama 7; Indiana 
6; Tennesse 5; Colorado 3; New Mexico 
2; Utah 2; North Dakota 1; Oklahoma 
1; and Maryland 1. 

In an analysis of coal mine roof, face, 
and rib falls, fatalities by size of mine 
and district, the Bureau of Mines shows 
47 men were killed in title I mines— 
those employing 14 or less under- 
ground—against 66 killed in title II 
mines—those employing 15 or more men 
underground. Nearly half such deaths 
occurred in the so-called small mines in 
spite of the fact that they produce less 
then 14 percent of the coal mined in the 
United States. Many of these deaths 
might have been prevented had the 87th 
Congress passed my bill, H.R. 5741, which 
gave Federal inspectors the right to close 
down any mine found in a dangerous 
condition. 

I am the sponsor of H.R. 23, a bill to 
amend Public Law 552, known as the 
mine safety bill. I have given this bill 
a good deal of consideration and have 
been the recipient of much information 
about it both pro and con. 

Ever since I have been in Congress I 
have been a strong advocate of mine 
safety. I have never regretted my ac- 
tivity in support of that legislation. I 
have lived to see an industry that once 
counted its injuries in 5 figures and 
its fatalities run to more than 2,500 men 
in 1 year’s time, drop to a low of 251 in 
1959; 274 in 1960; 256 in 1961; and 289 
in 1962. It is still far too many and I 
hope to see the day when there are no 
fatalities. But mining is a hazardous 
occupation and mine safety is a battle 
that must be fought constantly by all 
concerned: miners, operators, mine bu- 
reaus, State legislatures, and the Con- 
gress of the United States. I feel that 
every man who goes into a hole in the 
ground is entitled to every protection, 
from every source he can get it. 

I remember well the arguments used 
against the passage of the original mine 
safety bill. I am hearing them again 
today. It is too costly. We cannot af- 
ford to do all the things the Federal 
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law requires. We will have to shut down 
operations and throw men out of work. 
Our State examinations are enough. 
Federal examination is an unnecessary 
duplication. Yet, we all know that mines 
did not shut down then. That State 
examinations were not enough. That 
Federal examiners with power to close 
down unsafe mines did bring more safety 
to every mining State in the Union. The 
figures speak for themselves. The very 
idea that a Federal inspector might be 
making an appearance at any mine, 
anywhere, anytime, tends to keep State 
inspectors on their toes and alert for 
violations. We were not unaware of 
laxness and neglect in State inspections 
in the old days. It was the willful and 
open violation of State laws, the wanton 
killing of coal miners by the thousands 
that brought about the passage of the 
mine safety bill. I think it is well that 
we have our Federal inspection if only 
for a check and a counterbalance to 
State inspection and I cannot for the 
life of me see how a Government can 
extend protection to men who accept em- 
ployment in mines employing more than 
14 men and withhold the same protec- 
tion in the same mines, in the same 
neighborhood and community that em- 
ploy 14 men or less. 

It would seem to me that every man 
who employs men to go down into the 
ground to work for him owes it to those 
men to make their work as safe as it is 
possible for him so to do. I am aware 
that men seeking employment are not 
free agents. They must work for a liv- 
ing. They cannot remain idle and must 
accept offered employment even at the 
risk of their lives. They have families 
to feed, responsibilities to meet and meet 
them they do even if it means taking a 
chance in an unventilated, untimbered, 
gassy, and dusty hole in the ground. 

I am not an expert on mining but I do 
know something about it from personal 
observation and conversation with men 
who make a livelihood mining coal. I 
cannot visualize any great expense re- 
quired to keep a small mine properly tim- 
bered, properly ventilated, properly clean, 
under State and Federal law. State and 
Federal laws parallel each other in most 
instances and it seems to me that every 
man who goes underground should be 
entitled to such protection. Why should 
any coal miner or coal operator fear the 
advent of a Federal inspector more than 
the appearance of a State inspector en- 
forcing practically the same law? It 
would seem to me that a doublecheck 
would be preferred by all concerned. 
Surely, for the most part they are part 
and parcel, all concerned with saving and 
protecting life regardless of the size of 
a mine, the number of employed, and 
whether union or nonunion. Why 
should a mine on one side of the road 
employing 15 or more men have to be 
kept in a safe condition under Federal 
and State law while a mine across the 
way employing 14 or less can go its way 
without fear of having the same Federal 
law enforced in its workings? There is 
an appeal section in the mining law that 
sets forth a method by which all coal- 
mine operators can appeal any and all 
arbitrary or illegal orders issued by any 
Federal inspector or the U.S. Bureau of 
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Mines. What is there about a Federal 
inspector that makes him so fearsome? 
I have found them dedicated men, just 
as honest, just as sincere in their devo- 
tion to their duty as any State inspector. 
What is there that makes two men 
trained in the same way, in the same 
work, so different? Why is one to be 
trusted and acceptable while the other 
is mistrusted and undesirable? 

I fear that the opponents of H.R. 23 
are treading the same path as did their 
predecessors in opposing the original 
mine safety bill. It is my thought that 
they will find they, too, have been tilting 
at windmills and seeing bogeymen where 
none exists. I honestly believe that this 
law should be amended as suggested in 
H.R. 23. I believe coal mining will be 
made a safer occupation by the passage 
of this amendment. I prefer to err if 
err I must upon the side of better con- 
8 and more safety in the mining of 
coal. 

I have been told by men who oppose 
this mine safety amendment that they 
cannot afford to live up to the Federal 
Mine Safety Act, Public Law 552. In 
many instances they have this act con- 
fused with the Mine Safety Code which 
is only applicable to signatories to the 
contract between the United Mine 
Workers of America and the coal opera- 
tors. In any other mine the only en- 
forceable law is Public Law 552 and the 
only authority a Federal mine inspector 
possesses stems from that law. We are 
told that the law that applies to large 
mines is not applicable to small mines 
and that the operators cannot live under 
it. That there may be some difference 
between large mines and small mines is 
probably true and conditions in large 
mines may require more drastic remedies 
than they do in small mines. But a 
mine employing 15 to 16, 17 to 20, and 
up to 50 men is not a large mine. They, 
too, are small mines with the same con- 
ditions that exist in mines which employ 
less than 14 men. Identical conditions 
and problems face these small mine- 
owners and yet hundreds of them are 
operating under the mandatory provi- 
sions of the act and the mining code 
without suffering any undue hardship. 
To say a mine employing less than 14 
men is a small mine while one employ- 
ing 15 is a large mine, is completely 
unrealistic. 

There cannot be too much mine in- 
spection. I feel that there is plenty of 
room for both State and Federal bureaus 
to operate without jealousy or rancor. 

The Federal Bureau of Mines testified 
before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Labor and Public Welfare that 9 out of 
10 violations cited by their inspectors 
were violations of State law. They testi- 
fied that they found many violations of 
State and Federal law that brought on 
imminent danger conditions. Director 
Ankeny of the Bureau of Mines, in 1958, 
testified that since 1952 the number of 
title II mines decreased from 2,233 to 
1,338—40 percent—whereas the number 
of title I mines have increased from 5,281 
to 7,511—42 percent. From these data 
it is evident that limiting the enforce- 
ment powers of the act has resulted in 
an increase in hazardous conditions in 
hundreds of mines because many coal 
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operators have slipped behind the “14- 
man curtain” by keeping their working 
force under 15 persons and thus avoided 
the mandatory provisions of title II. 
More alarming is the knowledge that 
many new mines are being opened and 
operated as title I mines. The act 
should not provide such an inviting loop- 
hole to escape compliance with reason- 
able safety precautions. 

I hope this Congress will vote out 
H.R. 23 or a similar bill without amend- 
ment. I want to see inspection under 
Public Law 552 apply to every coal mine 
in this country, large and small. I want 
every inspector, State and Federal, to be 
able to close down a mine where danger- 
ous conditions exist. I doubt if giving 
Federal inspectors this power will cause 
any great hardship to small mines. 


THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES 
URGENTLY NEED SUPPORT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
are well aware of my deep interest in 
legislation on behalf of the arts and hu- 
manities. I introduced in the last Con- 
gress, and I again in this Congress, a 
bill (H.R. 324) to establish a National 
Institute of the Arts and Humanities. 

Recent events and developments com- 
pel me to speak out once again to urge 
the Congress to take prompt action on 
this measure. Let me state briefly my 
reasons for urging such action by the 
Congress at this time. 

First, I believe that the clear and 
compelling need for Federal legislation 
on behalf of the arts and humanities was 
never more apparent than at the present 
moment in our history and development. 
Such Federal support of the arts and 
humanities as I have proposed is needed 
to accomplish several goals to which, I 
feel sure, we can all subscribe. 

It is needed to give direction and unity 
to the Federal role in these vital areas 
of our culture. Our artistic and hu- 
manistic policies are fully as important 
to our national well-being as our fiscal 
or our political policies. 

Federal action is needed to supple- 
ment and reinforce the present and 
potential programs of the States, munici- 
palities, private foundations and associa- 
tions. It is not intended now or at any 
future time to replace these initiatives 
with Federal programs. 

Federal action is needed if we are to 
realize our fullest potential as a people 
in the many fields embraced by the arts 
and humanities. President Kennedy, 
speaking on behalf of the National Cul- 
tural Center, has summarized the im- 
portant effect which great achievements 
by nations in the arts and humanities 
has had on succeeding nations: 

Genius can speak at any time and the 
entire world will hear it and listen. Behind 
the storm of daily conflict and crisis, the 
dramatic confrontations, the tumult of po- 
litical struggle, the poet, the artist, the 
musician, continues the quiet work of cen- 
turies, building bridges of experience between 
peoples, reminding man of the universality 
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of his feelings and desire and despairs, and 
reminding him that the forces that unite are 
deeper than those that divide. 

Thus, art and the encouragement of art is 
political in the most profound sense not as a 
weapon in the struggle, but as an instrument 
of understanding of the futility of struggle 
between those who share man’s faith. 
Aeschylus and Plato are remembered today 
long after the triumphs of imperial Athens 
are gone. Dante outlived the ambitions of 
18th century Florence. Goethe stands se- 
renely above the politics of Germany, and I 
am certain that after the dust of centuries 
has passed over our cities, we, too, will be 
remembered not for victories or defeats in 
battle or in politics, but for our contribution 
to the human spirit. 


We need action now to assure that the 
artistic and humanistic brainpower of 
our Nation is not diverted into other more 
lucrative but, for them, less challenging 
and suitable fields of study and practice. 
This means that our potential practition- 
ers, researchers and teachers of the arts 
and humanities must have available to 
them the needed fellowships and trainee- 
ships. Without this support, many will 
have no choice but to pursue other 
fields of endeavor for which they are per- 
haps less well qualified. The Congress 
can ill afford to stand idly to one side 
while such misuse of our national tal- 
ents takes place. 

Last, and most compelling, is the need 
for Federal legislation to help redress the 
imbalance between the arts and hu- 
manities on one hand, and the sciences 
on the other. I need not remind you 
that this imbalance is one which the 
Congress has largely created through its 
vast programs of support for science, as 
important as these are. This is the pri- 
mary need which countless leaders from 
all fields have voiced in their reactions 
to this bill. 

In addition to this evidence of need on 
all sides for such legislation as I have 
proposed, there is at present, I believe, 
the most favorable climate in our na- 
tional development and posture for the 
approval and support of such legisla- 
tion by our constituents. Apparently 
many of my colleagues in both Houses 
agree with me, judging from the number 
of legislative proposals in support of the 
arts and humanities which have been in- 
troduced in the present session. The 
receptivity to the arts and humanities 
as an increasingly important aspect of 
our national life is everywhere apparent. 
The signs are clear beyond dispute. A 
recent Gallup poll estimates that during 
the past year, 18 million adults visited 
an art museum or gallery, the same num- 
ber attended a stage production, 14 mil- 
lion went to a concert. Other surveys 
estimate that 150 cultural centers are 
planned or are being built across the 
land; 40 cities in the United States have 
arts councils with an additional 100 cities 
considering the organization of arts 
councils; 11 million adults play a musi- 
cal instrument; 10 million adults paint 
in oils or watercolors. The list could go 
on. We are all aware of this great up- 


1 Excerpts from President Kennedy’s re- 
marks at the November 29 closed circuit tele- 
vision broadcast on behalf of the National 
Cultural Center as released from the Office 
of the White House Press Secretary. 
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surge of interest in the arts and 
humanities. 

However, in spite of this great quantity 
of interest and participation by our 
adult population, the quality of much of 
our training and support for the arts and 
humanities by our education institutions 
is suffering through lack of adequate 
support. 

Our Federal programs to date have 
been aimed almost exclusively toward the 
natural sciences. 

In closing, let me speak to the princi- 
pal objection voiced by opponents to Fed- 
eral legislation in behalf of the arts and 
humanities, namely, the specter of Fed- 
eral control. My bill contains a specific 
provision of assurance against Federal 
control over “policy determination, per- 
sonnel, curriculum, or the administration 
or operation of any school or other non- 
Federal agency, institution, organization, 
or association”—section 102. In addi- 
tion, we can point to the experience of 
other governments which have supported 
the arts and humanities, and of our own 
Government in its support of the natural 
sciences. Any impartial observer will 
have to agree that these national level 
programs of financial aid have not cur- 
tailed the freedom of the scholar or art- 
ist, but have in fact enhanced it. The 
scientist in this country has enjoyed an 
unprecedented freedom for research un- 
der our Federal science programs. The 
artist and humanist will enjoy an equal 
freedom to develop to his fullest poten- 
tial and contribute his best creative and 
scholarly work to mankind if—and it is 
a big if— we provide the necessary finan- 
cial support through appropriate Federal 
legislation. But time is running out 
and our society is moving at an acceler- 
ating pace. Therefore, I respectfully 
urge the Committee on Education and 
Labor to take early action on this legisla- 
tion which I believe to be as important 
as any other matter of national concern 
which is facing us. 


LEADING EPISCOPAL CHURCHMAN 
OF THE DIOCESE OF DELAWARE 
RETURNS HOME AFTER SOJOURN 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Un- 
der previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Delaware [Mr. MCDOWELL] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend Dr. Walden Pell II, an Episco- 
pal churchman, long active in the Epis- 
copal diocese of Delaware, has returned 
home from several years’ work in south- 
east Asia. He and Mrs. Pell are friends of 
mine, and neighbors, in Delaware, and I 
had the opportunity, during an overseas 
inspection for the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, to visit with them in their 
southeast Asia parish which embraced 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. 
His congregation there comprised most- 
ly American and British citizens, but in- 
cluded Indians and Canadians with the 
International Control Commission, as 
well as some Burmese, Australians and 
Chinese, and Vietnamese converts. 

A member of an illustrious American 
family, he is a distant relative of Sen- 
ator CLAIBORNE PELL of Rhode Island. 
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He was a student at Princeton Univer- 
sity, and a Rhodes scholar, a member of 
the board of directors of the Religious 
Education Association, according to 
Who's Who in America, and, in addition, 
was coauthor of “The Religion of the 
Prayer Book,” | 

I am pleased to include two articles 
from the Wilmington, Del., Evening 
Journal on this distinguished church- 
man who has contributed so much to 
better relations with our Asian neigh- 
bors. I am confident that these articles 
give a much more honest picture of 
Americans abroad than the distortions 
peddled by the book “The Ugly Amer- 
ican,” which was a patent attempt to 
discredit Americans overseas, in an at- 
tempt to increase sales for this book. 

It is a sad commentary on much of 
our so-called popular entertainment that 
it finds lurid charges an easy means to 
a mass market. Unfortunately, the 
truth has a hard time to overtake dis- 
tortions, but the career of the Reverend 
Dr. Walden Pell demonstrates that we 
have much more to be proud of than we 
do to be ashamed of. How fortunate it 
would be for our country if we could 
always send men of the high moral char- 
acter of Walden Pell to represent the 
United States in all the nations over- 
seas. 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) Evening 

Journal, Apr. 30, 1963 
RETIRED Priest BLAZED CHURCH TRAIL IN 
SAIGON 
(By Bob Ingersoll) 

PERCH CREEK, Mp.—A plea in a church 
newsletter caught the eye of an Elkton, Md., 
priest, set him to wondering, and prompted 
a 2-year visit to southeast Asia. 

The Reverend Dr. Walden Pell II, a priest 
of the Episcopal diocese of Delaware, and 
his wife, Edith, are home in Perch Creek 
after the assimilation of a new culture, & 
smattering of political intrigue, but more, 
the satisfaction of a job well done, 

In 1957 Dr. Pell resigned as headmaster 
of St. Andrew's School in Middletown, a post 
he'd held since the school’s founding in 1930. 
He had “no plans” but the ex-Princeton ath- 
lete, whose ruddy complexion and 6-foot 
frame belie his 60 years, was not destined 
to inactivity. 

The newsletter, from the Right Reverend 
Roland Koh of the diocese of Singapore and 
Malaya, touched on the need for an Anglican 
priest in Saigon, South Vietnam. 

Two years later Dr. Pell was priest in 
charge of a parish embracing not only South 
Vietnam, but bordering Cambodia to the 
west and Laos to the north. His congrega- 
tions—mostly Americans and British—in- 
cluded Indians and Canadians with the In- 
ternational Control Commission, Burmese, 
Australians, and Chinese, and a handful of 
Vietnamese converts. 

They dubbed themselves the Anglican 
Episcopal Congregation of the Mekong, after 
the Mekong River which twists its way from 
northern Thailand to a delta on the South 
China Sea below Saigon, 

Before assuming his duties, Dr. Pell studied 
the history, culture, and politics of the area 
and tackled the basics of the language dur- 
ing a year at Columbia University and the 
Union Theological Seminary. Late in 1959 
he took a parish in Singapore, giving him 
opportunity to scout his farflung diocese. 

“I soon knew I was wanted,” said Dr. 
Pell after trips to priestless congregations in 
Saigon and Phnom Penh, Cambodia. These 
congregations, including another in Vien- 
tiane, Laos, which he was to acquire, were 
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held together by a dedicated band of Amer- 
ican and British lay readers. 

Dr. and Mrs, Pell moved into a house in 
Saigon, adopting an congregation 
ef about 150. His following in Cambodia 
was about 60 and in Laos 40, 

During his stay, a vicious guerrilla battle 
was being fought between South Vietnam 
and the Communist Vietcong, while civil war 
smouldered and flared in Laos. Dr. Pell's 
contact between congregations was made 
solely by planes, the only way out of the 
beleaguered city for Americans and the only 
feasible transportation in the almost im- 
penetrable terrain of jungles and moun- 
tains. 

“People are apt to think of that part of 
the world as being rather insignificant in 
terms of distance,” said Dr. Pell. “Actually 
Laos is about the size of Great Britain and 
North and South Vietnam is 1,000 miles 
long. 

Communist guerrillas were active in the 
marshy Mekong delta south of Saigon and 
all Americans were restricted to the heart of 
the city. Even so, grenades were tossed into 
cafes frequented by Americans. During Dr. 
Pell's stay, a grenade was flipped into the 
car of American Ambassador Frederick E. 
Nolting, Jr. 

“It didn't explode,” said Pell“ too rusty.” 

Coupled with the Communist war was a 
sticky counterrevolutionary movement 
against the South Vietnam regime of Presi- 
dent Diem. Dr. Pell was reported by a mis- 
guided American press to have been in- 


. volved. 


The threads of that tale became entwined 
shortly after Dr. Pell's arrival in the city. He 
received a letter from the dean of the Ameri- 
can Cathedral in Paris stating that a Viet- 
namese, Hai Nam Van, had been baptized 
and confirmed in the Episcopal Church. 

“I looked him up and employed him to 
translate classes in Vietnamese,” said Dr. 
Pell. “He was a conscientious worker.” 

Van was sharing an apartment with Dr. 
Stanley Millet, an American political science 
professor, teaching for a year at the Univer- 
sity of Saigon under the visiting Smith- 
Mundt program. 

In February of 1962, a pair of dissident 
South Vietnamese pilots forewent a bombing 
mission against Vietcong south of Saigon and 
jettisoned their explosives on the royal 
palace—a dramatic but unsuccessful political 
coup. 

The pair knew Van, who was interrogated. 
In a face-saving prefabrication, police said 
that Van named both Dr. Millet and Dr. Pell 
as collaborators in a plot to take over the 
government. Dr. Pell wasn't questioned, but 
Dr. Millet was bound over 40 days in Saigon 
and described the episode in an article, 
“Terror in Vietnam,” in the September issue 
of Harper's magazine, 

Van is still held incommunicado with one 
of the pilots. The other crashlanded in Cam- 
bodia where longtime hatreds between the 
two countries has made him somewhat of a 
national hero. 

When Dr. Pell arrived in Saigon, the British 
and American population numbered about 
3,000. The coalition government in Laos was 
in existence and the Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Group had pulled out 6 months earlier. 

But within the first 18 months, American 

advisers numbering about 10,000 were 
called to help train the South Vietnamese 
army. 
De. Pell's congregations were transient as 
embassy personnel and VIP’s were rotated, 
but services went on schedule and a handful 
of Vietnamese converts were baptized and 
confirmed. 

In Vientiane, Laos, Dr. Pell’s congregation 
resembled a gathering at an all-male college. 
The Vietcong had attacked the city a year 
before his arrival, blowing up a wing of the 
American Embassy, and all dependents were 
shuffled to Bangkok. 
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[From the Wilmington (Del.) Evening Jour- 
nal, May 1, 1963] 
Dr. PELL TELLS OF PROBLEMS IN ASIA 
(By Bob Ingersoll) 

PERCH Creek, Mp.—Despite war, civil strife 
and the aura of tension that gripped his 
southeast Asian diocese, how was daily living 
for Rev. Dr. Walden Pell II and his wife, 
Edith? 

Dr. Pell, 60, has returned from a 2-year 
tour as priest in charge of a parish embrac- 
ing the three countries of South Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos. 

“The Vietnamese were an immensely curi- 
ous people,” said Dr, Pell. “French was the 
second language, but thousands were learn- 
ing English.” 

Before the 1954 showdown in Dien Bien 
Phu, Indo-China was a French colony. It is 
now divided into Laos, Cambodia, and North 
and South Vietnam. 

The Pells describe Saigon—South Vietnam 
capital where Dr, Pell was priest of an Epis- 
copal congregation numbering 150—as “a 
sophisticated, cosmopolitan city.” 

It was a fusion of many races and cultures 
with French dominant. 

“Even the movies were in French,” said 
Mrs. Pell. “You ought to hear Huck Finn 
speak Parisian French.” 

The Pells did all of their commuting by 
taxi. 

“Americans were restricted to the heart of 
the city,” said Dr. Pell “and the taxis were 
so numerous and inexpensive it made better 
sense, They were mostly Renaults and cost 
about 13 cents a mile. A Chevrolet in Saigon 
would have looked like an aircraft carrier.” 

Surpassing taxis, the most popular mode 
of transportation was by bicycle of which 
there were an estimated 500,000 in the city 
of 2 million. 

“And motor scooters,” said Mrs. Pell. 
“We'd sometimes see family groups of five 
precariously balanced on one scooter. You 
could never quite predict what a driver 
might do although no one went much over 
25 miles per hour.” 

Whereas 5 p.m. is the time of the American 
traffic Jam, noon produces similar problems 
in Saigon. 

“Everyone leaves for a 2-hour break,” said 
Dr. Pell, “because of the heat. Actually there 
is little range in temperature around the 
clock although it was usually 90 at midday. 
All Americans have air conditioners or over- 
head fans.” 

The city was a gourmet’s paradise with the 
best in French, American, Chinese and Viet- 
namese cuisine. Chinese influence was 
strong but somewhat confined as the Chinese 
stayed close to Saigon’s sister city of Cholon. 

When not dining out, the Pells ate Viet- 
namese food purchased and prepared by na- 
tive servants who received the “high Ameri- 
can wages” of $32 a month. 

Table tennis and badminton were the city's 
most popular sports although Dr. Pell—who 
rowed at Princeton University—drew good 
response coaching an eight-man Vietnamese 
crew. 

Unemployment, Dr. Pell learned, was preva- 
lent among the Vietnamese in their early 
twenties. 

“There were numerous students,” he said, 
“but they didn’t take more than one course 
a day. It was considered a worst fate than 
not working, though, to be drafted into the 
Army.” 


Mrs. Pell commented on the strictness of 
morals, especially among those in their late 
teens. A national law prohibited all dancing, 
but the Vietnamese were appreciative of al- 
most any type of music. 

Language was somewhat of a barrier to the 
Pells, although they picked up the colloqui- 
alisms. “It’s a singsong „said Dr. 
Pell, “and there is little correspondence be- 
tween the written words and the sound their 
letters represent in English.” 
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Another complication was the money ex- 
change as currency from a dozen countries 
sought a common denominator. The clergy 
and a handful of U.S, businessmen were the 
only Americans in Saigon not of the “official 
American community” referring to everyone 
paid by the Government. Consequently the 
Pells were restricted from Government com- 
missary privileges and often went bargaining 
in the native markets. 

Although restricted to the city in South 
Vietnam, Dr. Pell, a weekend naturalist, got 
away on a bird-watching junket in Cam- 
bodia. He'll never have an opportunity like 
that in Elkton. Many of the 1,000 species of 
birds that live in Indo-China can be seen in 
Cambodia. 

Dr. Pell both supported and denied the 
validity of “The Ugly American.” 

He denied any pulling of wool over the eyes 
of visiting statesmen and factfinders, but 
told one story of propaganda unbelievable to 
those who didn't live it. 

It seems the Vietcong were using the high 
grass and underbrush along the roads out- 
side of Saigon as cover for ambushes. The 
South Vietnamese retaliated by spraying the 
roadways with a chemical poison to kill the 
brush. But out of this seeming setback the 
Communists wrung a measure of anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda, accusing the Americans of 
poisoning native crops so the Vietnamese 
would have to buy surplus food from the 
United States. 

“The Vietnamese are gentle Buddhists,” 
said Dr. Pell, “not strong nationalists. 
Eighty percent of the population live in 
semi-isolated villages and only want to be 
left alone to cultivate their rice. 

It's hard to anticipate a quick end in the 
struggle against the Vietcong. Remember it 
wasn’t until 1960 that Communist guerrillas 
in Malaya were put down. They fought 
superior arms and numbers for 13 years and 
didn’t have a common border with a Com- 
munist country. 

“I felt a great loss in leaving my congre- 
gations,” said Dr. Pell. “We had a fine rela- 
tionship with all Christians and there were 
several joint services on holy days. 

“There was good-natured kidding between 
Americans and English concerning the cor- 
rect tunes for the hymns, but everyone 
worked his heart out. We have a great team 
over there and it’s up to us to keep it that 
way.” 


CONSOLIDATED BADGER COOPERA- 
TIVE ANNUAL MEETING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] is 
ee for 5 minutes. 

. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the over 
3000 "farmer members of the Consoli- 
dated Badger Cooperative, of Shawano, 
Wis., held their annual meeting on April 
20, 1963. At the annual meeting the 
membership of this cooperative, the 
largest in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict, adopted 14 resolutions. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
these resolutions in their entirety at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It 
has been my privilege over the years to 
work closely with the membership, board 
of directors, and management of this co- 
operative. I commend these resolutions 
to the attention of the entire House of 
Representatives. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTIONS: CONSOLIDATED BADGER 
COOPERATIVE, APRIL 20, 1963 
RESOLUTION 1 (LEGISLATION) 

We believe that fair and equitable national 
legislation is necessary for the strengthening 
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and the preservation of the Wisconsin dairy 
industry. We support the 75-90 percent 
parity principle in the 1949 Agricultural Act 
until a more acceptable program is developed, 
and we are opposed to legislation which 
would allow for deficit areas or exemptions. 
We favor the “free flow of milk” principle 
and oppose barriers designed to thwart the 
moyement of milk in interstate commerce. 


RESOLUTION 2 (DAIRYMEN’S CLASS I BASE 
PLAN) 

We support voluntary programs designed 
to enhance producer income. The dairy- 
men’s base plan might be advantageous to 
producers limiting their production for the 
class I and class II market. We support the 
principles of such a program. 


RESOLUTION 3 (FEDERAL ORDERS) 


We believe that the Federal order program 
has contributed significantly to stability in 
the dairy industry. Changes and trends in 
marketing conditions and transportation 
make it possible for fewer Federal orders to 
serve greater areas and we recommend that 
consolidations of Federal orders be accom- 
plished in the interest of more orderly 
marketing. 

RESOLUTION 4 (BUTTER SUBSIDY) 

It is evident that a reduced retail price 
for butter would increase demand for this 
dairy product. Increased demand would re- 
duce the quantity of butter in Government 
storage and reduce the costs of storage. 

The retail price spread between butter and 
imitation products might be narrowed if 
price-support moneys were paid directly to 
butter plants for distribution to farmers. 

We join with other organizations in asking 
Congress to amend price-support legislation 
so that direct payments may be made to 
manufacturers of butter, thereby benefiting 
butter consumers and reducing Government 
costs. 


RESOLUTION 5 (MARKET DEVELOPMENT) 


During the last year considerable progress 
has been made in developing a unified posi- 
tion to represent the Midwest at Federal 
order hearings, to USDA and other agencies. 
This has resulted in a strengthening of the 
position of Wisconsin producers in their 
long-term development of markets. 

We commend the dairy section of the Wis- 
consin council, the State department of 
agriculture, and the college of agriculture 
for their cooperation in developing such a 
program. 

RESOLUTION 6 (IMPORTS) 

The importation of cream from New Zea- 
land threatens domestic markets at a time 
U.S. produced dairy products are in surplus 
stocks and being sold under Government 
programs. We object to the new inspection 
programs approved by the Food and Drug 
Administration which have had the net ef- 
fect of reducing our markets. 

We recommend that action be taken to 
tighten inspections of imports under section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

RESOLUTION 7 (DELEGATE SYSTEM) 

Our cooperative has grown on a sound and 
realistic basis in milk volume, sales and 
membership. We believe our organization 
will continue to grow in service to producers 
in our area. 

In order to assure broad membership ac- 
tivity and interest and to assure proper 
geographic representation at annual meet- 
ings, we recommend that our resolutions 
committee act as a study committee to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of a delegate system 
for Consolidated Badger. We further rec- 
ommend that this committee make rec- 
ommendations and report to the board with- 
in the next 4 months. The president 
shall serve on this committee in an advisory 
capacity. 
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RESOLUTION 8 (PRESERVATION OF BUTTER’S 
COLOR) 


The color yellow historically is related to 
butter and we favor the preservation of this 
color for butter. We oppose its use by imi- 
tation products. We commend the Wiscon- 
sin Council of Agriculture Cooperative and 
the Wisconsin Creameries Association for 
their efforts to preserve butter's exclusive 
right to the color yellow. 


RESOLUTION 9 (PROTEIN TESTING) 


The testing of milk for protein content 
may have certain consumer and sales ad- 
vantages. There is much still to be finally 
established on this subject. We approve 
continued study by our research people and 
call for the introduction of this factor in 
testing when research and evidence justifies 
its use. 

RESOLUTION 10 (HAULERS) 


Private contract haulers have played an 
important part in the growth and develop- 
ment of our cooperative. We commend our 
contract haulers for their good work in 
helping build Badger and we support the 
present private contract hauling relationship. 


RESOLUTION 11 (AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION) 


The American Dairy Association carries out 
effective programs designed to increase the 
consumption of dairy foods. Such programs 
are all the more necessary today because of 
intensified competition. We commend the 
A.D.A. for its efforts and encourage support 
for this organization. 


RESOLUTION 12 (PRESS, RADIO, TV) 

Our cooperative enjoys an excellent work- 
ing relationship with representatives of the 
newspapers, radio, and television professions. 
We express our gratitude to these friends of 
the Consolidated Badger for their fine co- 
operation and their helpfulness over the past 
year. 

RESOLUTION 13 (BOARD COMMENDATION) 

We commend our board of directors for 
their intelligent leadership and the programs 
they have developed over the last year. We 
commend them for policies which have as- 
sured Badger’s sound financial condition. 
We hereby ratify all actions taken by the 
board since our last annual meeting and we 
empower the board to adopt new policies in 
the light of previously approved resolutions 
and programs. 

RESOLUTION 14 (THANK YOU) 

We extend our thanks to the city of 
Shawano, the board of education, Badger em- 
ployees and their wives and to all others who 
contributed to the success of this meeting. 


THE FEDERAL IMPACTED SCHOOL 
AID PROGRAM SHOULD BE EX- 
TENDED AND THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA SHOULD BE INCLUDED 
IN ITS PROVISIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican State Committee for the District 
of Columbia, and the Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade are firmly on 
record in support of legislation before the 
Congress to extend for at least 1 addi- 
tional year the temporary provisions of 
Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress— 
the Federal impacted school aid pro- 
gram—and to extend their application 
to the District of Columbia. 

The chairman of the Republican State 
Committee for the District of Columbia, 
Carl L. Shipley, has written to me in sup- 
port of my own bill, H.R. 11631, to extend 
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the temporary provisions of these impor- 
tant laws, and to include the District of 
Columbia in their application. 

Mr. Shipley pointed out: 

There is no question that the District of 
Columbia should be included within the law 
granting aid to schools located within fed- 
erally impacted areas. A recent survey of 
District of Columbia schoolchildren indicates 
that 30 percent would be classified as fed- 
erally connected children as within the pur- 
view of the law. Applying the method of im- 
puting Federal entitlement, the estimated 
grant to the District of Columbia would be 
in the neighborhood of $4 million for 1963. 
There is a vital need for additional funds for 
our schools, buildings are overcrowded and 
many are obsolete or in poor condition; many 
textbooks are out of date; pupil-teacher 
ratios are too high. Extension of impacted 
area aid to the District would provide a use- 
ful temporary supplement to the current 
lump-sum payment, pending the time when 
Congress establishes a permanent formula for 
a basis of determining an adequate Federal 
payment to the District budget. 


Charles E. Phillips, president, the 
Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, recently declared, in a letter to 
the chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Powe tt], that 
in the judgment of the board of di- 
rectors the District of Columbia clearly 
qualifies for payment under the provi- 
sions of the impacted aid legislation 
which provides financial assistance for 
schools in areas affected by Federal ac- 
tivities. The board of directors of this 
influential body of businessmen, after 
careful study, approved a policy in sup- 
port of H.R. 3335, a bill sponsored by our 
colleague, the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. O'Hara], which is similar tomy own 
H.R. 11631. 

Federal aid now goes to some 4,100 
school districts represented by more 
than 300 Members of Congress. 

The board of trade states: 

Public Law 874, when enacted, was appli- 
cable to the territories of Alaska and Hawali 
and to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
It has twice been amended to include Wake 
and Guam. 


Here, then, is a case where the Federal 
taxing power is unjust in its application, 
because the District of Columbia is 
denied any of the benefits of a program 
which it helps pay for and for which it 
clearly qualifies. It has been excluded 
from this program during the decade or 
more of its application. It would seem 
that the Congress finds it easier to vote 
funds to send a man to the moon than 
to provide adequately for education 
pects of the citizens of the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. 

I include several related items as part 
of my remarks: 

‘THE METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
BOARD or TRADE, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1963. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. WDNALL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. WNALL.: We are very pleased to 
comply with your request for a copy of the 
board of trade's letter to the chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Committee 

H.R. 3335, which would include 
the District of Columbia as a federally im- 
pacted area and extend Federal funds for 
school needs. 
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If we can be of further assistance to you 
please do not hesitate to call on us. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. PHILLIPS, 
President. 
THE METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
Boarp OF TRADE, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1963. 

Hon. ADAM C. POWELL, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. POowELL: The board of direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan W: m Board 
of Trade after careful study has approved a 
policy in support of H.R. 3335, a bill to 
extend for 1 additional year the temporary 
provisions of Public Law 815 and 874, 81st 
Congress, and to extend their application to 
the District of Columbia. 

In our judgment the District of Columbia 
clearly qualifies for payment under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 874 which provides 
financial assistance for schools in areas 
affected by Federal activities. The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia have 
advised the committee that their survey in- 
dicated that about 30 percent of District of 
Columbia public school pupils come within 
the purview of the act. They have also esti- 
mated that the District of Columbia would 
be entitled to a grant of approximately $4 
million in 1963. 

The District of Columbia, as I believe the 
committee knows, has great difficulty meet- 
ing school needs because of the significant 
increases in school population which have 
taken place and which are projected for the 
future. During the current school year there 
has been an increase of 6,000 students, and 
we expect almost a 30-percent increase dur- 
ing the period 1962-69. 

The board of education has estimated 
building requirements during this period of 
approximately $120 million, and very signifi- 
cant additional annual operating costs. 

The District of Columbia shares in the 
benefits of Federal vocational education laws, 
the School Lunch Act, and the National De- 
fense Education Act. The District also re- 
eeives Federal grants through the highway 
and public welfare programs. In all of these 
cases and in many others the District of Co- 
lumbia is treated as a State. 

Public Law 874, when enacted, was appli- 
cable to the territories of Alaska and Hawaii 
and to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
It has twice been amended to include Wake 
and Guam. 

We urge the committee to report favorably 
H.R. 3335. 

Sincerely, 
E. PHILLIPS, 
President. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 10, 
1963] 


District SEEN LOSING OUT on IMPACTED Am 

Washington probably will not be included 
in the Federal aid to impacted areas program 
this year and may not next year unless it 
alters its system of school financing. 

This prediction was made yesterday by 
Representative Jon H. Dent, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, Chairman of a House educa- 
tion subcommittee after his group concluded 
hearings on the 13-year-old program aid- 
ing nearly 4,100 school districts impacted 
with children of Federal installation employ- 
ees. 

Dent said during the hearing he could not 
“in good conscience” recommend inclusion 
of W. m in the unless the 
House District Committee agrees that the city 
should have a specific real estate tax for edu- 
cation. 

Dent's point was that the District Com- 
mittee, not the Education Committee, is 
the House group responsible for W. 
ton finances. He noted that $19.4 million of 
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the $30 million Federal payment to the Dis- 
trict goes to schools. Under the impact aid 
program, Washington would get about $4.5 
million. 

Helen Samuels, executive secretary of the 
D.C. Education Association, presented a 
study showing local school needs. About 30 
percent of District school students are chil- 
dren of Federal employees. 

“Your fight is really with the House and 
Senate Committees on District Affairs,” Dent 
said, “If they haven't provided enough 
money to run this city, it must reflect on 
their judgment.” 

Dent said later he does not doubt that 
District schools need more money, “But if 
the District had a special tax for school pur- 
poses, school Officials could then come to us 
and say, “This is what our local effort is, 
and this is how much we would like to be 
reimbursed in impact aid funds.“ 

President Kennedy has recommended that 
the program be extended 1 year without 
change and for 3 more years with some 

He also recommended that Wash- 
ington be included in the program in fis- 
cal 1965. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 12, 
1963] 


SHIPLEY ATTACKS SCHOOL Am VOTE 


District Republican leader Carl L. Shipley 
charged yesterday that nonleadership by 
President Kennedy and the Democratic 
majority on the House Education and Labor 
Committee cost the District $4.5 million in 
impacted school area aid. 

Shipley deplored the failure by the com- 
mittee to include the District in the Federal 
aid program despite the fact that it meets all 
qualifications. 

The amount lost to the city “is one- 
thousandth of the amount” the President 
would dispense through foreign aid, Shipley 
said, adding that “our school needs are most 
urgent and mean more to the national wel- 
fare than many of President Kennedy’s 
foreign-aid programs.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 4, 
1963] 


CAPITOL EYEING DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 
School. Am 
(By Gerald Grant) 

House Education and Labor subcommittee 
members yesterday hinted that the District 
is not doing enough for its schools, 

Representative Joun H. Dent, Democrat 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, which is conducting hearings on 
Federal aid for impacted school systems, 
said that before the District can qualify for 
funds it must establish a tax base for school 


purposes, 

Whereas real estate taxes are generally 
the base elsewhere, this was not so in Wash- 
ington, said Dent. Local taxes and the Fed- 
eral payment are mixed in “one pot,” out 
of which the city’s expenses are paid, in- 
cluding those for education. 

As a result, Congress is confused about 
how great a local effort is being made to 
support the schools, Dent commented. He 
said it would be difficult for the subcom- 
mittee to compute an impacted aid payment 
without a “tax base earmarked specifically 
for school purposes.” 

Arnold C. Sternberg, member of the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee for the District, 
testified that his organization had gone on 
record favoring higher taxes. 

Sternberg asserted that it was possible to 
figure a school tax base by subtracting the 
Federal percentage share of the District 
budget—12 percent—from the per pupil cost 
of educating a child here. 

He added that regardless of what local 
school effort the District was currently mak- 
ing, and in his opinion it was as great as or 
greater than in most of the States, the city 
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“in equity and fairness” deserved to share 
in any impacted aid program. 

William A. Rich, representing the District 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, replied 
to members of the subcommittee who said 
that whatever the District gained from im- 
pacted aid via the Education Committee 
might be cut from the Federal payment to 
the city by the District Committee. 

Rich said that he did not think this 
would happen and that the Education Com- 
mittee must provide “what in justice” is 
owed District schoolchildren. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 29, 1963] 
Disrricr or COLUMBIA STILL Hores To GET 
IMPACTED SCHOOL Am 


(By Grace Bassett) 


The District still is in the running for 
“Federally impacted” school aid, despite the 
restraining hand of a House Education Sub- 
committee chairman. 

The chairman, Representative DENT, Dem- 
ocrat of Pennsylvania, doesn’t think Wash- 
ington can qualify for inclusion in the pro- 


City officials feel they can meet his ob- 
jections statistically. More to the point, the 
conditions he says the city fails to meet may 
themselves be junked by Congress in an 
overhaul of impacted aid standards. 


JUDGMENT REJECTED 


Mr. Dent’s doubts about the District re- 
ject the judgment of President Kennedy, 
Health, Education and Welfare Secretaries 
Ribicoff and Celebrezze, the full Senate, 
District Commissioners, the District Board 
of Education and School Superintendent 
Carl Hansen, as well as many members of 
Mr. Dent's own House Education Commit- 
tee 


The Dent view also disregards the growing 
conviction among school officials from all 
parts of the country that the District has 
been shortchanged by exclusion. 

Here is what has happened, 

At House subcommittee hearings on im- 
pacted aid this month, Chairman DENT 
waved aside District officials seeking about 
$4 million in Federal grants for schools 
overcrowded with children of Government 
workers here. Maryland suburbs get about 
$10 million a year and neighboring towns 
and counties of Virginia, $6 million. 

The District is on the wrong track when it 
asks congressional education committees to 
write the city into the national program, 
Mr. Dent suggested. 

He said the District should take its case 
to District committees. These committees 
could recommend, and Congress accept, sepa- 
ration of the city’s school budget from its 
general budget, in Mr. Denr’s view. Only 
then, he thinks, could the District qualify 
for impacted aid, 


SCHOOL SPENDING 


Federal grants now are measured, in part, 
by what local taxpayers spend for their own 
schools. Mr. Dent reasoned the District 
could not measure its “ocal contribution 
rate” because some $221 million in local taxes 
and $30 million in a Federal payment are 
pooled for all activities, without earmarking 
for schools, 

There are, however, ways of measuring Dis- 
trict taxpayers’ contributions to schools. 
There is the school budget, for example. 
Tax payments could be apportioned to 88 
percent of it and Federal contributions to 
12 percent, the same proportion as tax and 
Federal revenues make up the total general 
fund. 

GRANT BASE 


Or the comparable general and school per- 
centages of yield by property taxes could be 
figured, if Mr. Dent wants a real estate 
FN Te ee Rens BRD, A Se. SO 
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Such computations, however, may turn out 
to be dry exercises by the time Congress re- 
vamps the program. 

One scheme likely to be advanced by a 
House Education Study Committee would 
grant Federal funds on a straight cost-per- 
pupil basis. 

Each federally connected pupil would en- 
title his school to funds equal to, say 70 or 
80 percent, of what his school spends on each 
of his classmates whose parents are privately 
employed. 

The idea that youngsters of Federal work- 
ers cost a community less than children from 
its private sector is based on the theory that 
any locality benefits in business, as well as 
suffers in tax losses, from a Federal plant 
located there, 


SENSIBLE FORMULA 


The House will look as much to the study 
committee as to the Dent subcommittee for 
a sensible aid formula. And study commit- 
teemen—Representatives O'Hara of Michigan 
and Brapemas, of Indiana, both Democrats, 
and Republican gur, of Minnesota—all rec- 
ognize the District's school needs, 

Changes may come along after Congress 
simply extends for 1 year the current pro- 
gram, which expires June 30. 

President Kennedy has asked for major 
revisions and a 4-year extension. He wants 
the District added the second year, 

In the Senate, administration supporters 
prefer to wrap revisions up in one big edu- 
cation bill, The District would be part of 
the package. This strategy wouldn't harm 
schools drawing budgets for next year. The 
extension section could be retroactive if the 
program expired before action on the omni- 
bus bill. 

MORSE HEARINGS 


Senate Subcommittee Chairman MoRsE, 
Democrat of Oregon, began hearings today. 

He probably is the stanchest congressional 
champion of the District’s right to impacted 
aid. Twice before, he steered through the 
Senate bills to pay the “impact” on schools 
of Federal families here. His aids are ready 
to counter Mr. Dent's position should it 
prevail in the House. 

In pursuing his course, Mr, DENT may 
arm local Republicans. District GOP leaders 
already are drafting legislation to order 
District officials to prepare separate school 
budgets each year. Their intention was to 
focus public attention on school needs. 
Their product could satisfy Mr. Dent’s con- 
dition for the District's eligibility for im- 
pacted aid, 

It is not inconceivable that the Dent de- 
mand, if he persists, will cast local Repub- 
licans into the role of saviors of $4 million 
for the city in a Democratic Congress and 
Democratic administration. 


FIDEL CASTRO’S CUBA 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Wyman] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recor and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
served the other day on the floor of 
the House that the only thing Mr. Harri- 
man did not take with him to Moscow 
on his recent trip to beg Khrushchev’s 
indulgence on Laos was his umbrella. 
Jack Gore, in Sunday’s Fort Lauderdale 
News, pointed out so well that this kind 
softness with Khrushchev only helps 
strengthen Castro’s hold on Cuba. 
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I commend the reading of Mr. Gore’s 
remarks to all those who are deeply con- 
cerned by the indecision and timidity 
of U.S. policy in respect to the Cuban 
situation. 

I continue to believe that we should 
insist on our inspection of the island 
of Cuba on a continuing basis, and if 
this is denied that we should assure in- 
spection by the use of force if necessary. 
Beyond this immediat> essential, I agree 
with Mr. Gore that getting Soviet troops 
out of Cuba is not a solution to the prob- 
lem of communism in this hemisphere. 
It should be crystal clear in American 
foreign policy that we will not tolerate 
Communist governments in this hemi- 
sphere unless they are voted into office 
in a free election, which never happens. 

Mr. Gore wrote: 

[From the Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News 
and Sun-Sentinel, May 5, 1963] 
SOFT-LINE DIPLOMACY STRENGTHENS RED 
LIFELINE TO FIDEL CasTRO’s CUBA 


When Averell Harriman came back from 
Russia last week he apparently brought some 
good news for those who have been advocat- 
ing our soft-line approach to the problem 
of getting Russian troops out of Cuba. 

Harriman was sent to Moscow to talk to 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev about the critical 
situation in Laos, He got no promises from 
the Soviet leader in regard to Laos, but 
during their talks Khrushchev and Harriman 
got around to the subject of Cuba. 

Harriman, we presume, was under instruc- 
tions to remind Khrushchev that the pres- 
ence of Soviet troops in Cuba was exercising 
a disturbing influence on the American peo- 
ple and that it would further the cause of 
peace and help the Kennedy administration 
out of an embarrassing situation if the 
Russian leader would bring his armed forces 
back home. 

Khrushchey is reported to have informed 
Mr. Harriman that he appreciated Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s efforts to halt the exile raids on Cuba 
and to tone down the war threat in the 
Caribbean, In return, he was reported to 
have told Harriman he was willing to with- 
draw Russian troops just as soon as he could 
do so without losing face or having it appear 
he was forced into such an action by Ameri- 
can pressure. 

Thus, according to Mr. Harriman’s report, 
if we wait long enough and don’t do any- 
thing to offend Khrushchev in the mean- 
time, eventually he will do us a great big 
favor by withdrawing his troops from Cuba 
and leaving Castro to manage things on his 
own. 

That is just ducky. If this is really what 
Khrushchev said it can now be inferred that 
our do nothing policy with regard to Cuba 
is going to be continued ad infinitum while 
we wait for the Soviet Premier to decide 
when the time is ripe for him to bring his 
troops back home. 

This may be 6 months or a year or more. 
But, since Khrushchev and President Ken- 
nedy apparently have their own little secret 
about Cuba, it doesn’t take any crystal ball 
expert to hazard the guess that Russian 
troops could well stay in Cuba until just 
prior to next year’s election when their re- 
moval could be trumpeted by the Kennedy 
administration as another great victory for 
its soft-line diplomacy. 

In the meantime, however, the Commies 
in Cuba will have tightened their grip on 
that island to the point where it will be 
almost unbreakable and they will have 
spread their evil tentacles into dozens of 
other places in the Caribbean where they 
hope to emulate their Cuban success, 

This is something our soft-line diplomats 
don't seem to understand. To them it is a 
great victory to have forced Russian missiles 
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out of Cuba even though the island, itself, 
has been surrendered to the Communists as 
a direct result. And, while we talk about 
building a wall around Cuba composed of 
dedicated, freedom-loving people, about the 
only wall we have built so far is one that 
keeps these dedicated and freedom-loving 
people from striking any new blows against 
an enemy who has taken over their home- 
land. 

Now, those who don't like this policy are 
told to just be patient and don’t rock the 
boat for Khrushchey appreciates what we 
are trying to do and will cooperate when he 
can do so without embarrassing himself. 

But what about our embarrassment? Can 
Americans be anything but red-faced today 
over the manner in which our longstanding 
Monroe Doctrine has been trampled under- 
foot by the Communists? Can they be proud 
of the way we paid blackmail to a Communist 
dictator when our whole history shouts 
against such a precedent? Can they remain 
tranquil and undisturbed about a Soviet 
military base right in their own backyard 
which is now being protected by our own 
Navy and Air Force? Are we supposed to 
believe that Nikita Khrushchev is now deal- 
ing from the top of the deck and can be 
trusted when the whole strategy of com- 
munism is based upon deceit and deception? 

Our people may be naive at times but they 
are not so naive that they can swallow this 
Cuban debacle as a great victory for our 
soft-line diplomacy. It has been no victory 
in any sense of the word. It has been one 
of the most humiliating diplomatic defeats 
this Nation has ever suffered and the magni- 
tude of the defeat gets greater with each 
day that the Communists are permitted to 
strengthen their beachhead in this hemi- 
sphere. 

Getting Soviet troops out of Cuba, if that 
ever is accomplished, isn’t going to settle 
this Cuban question, It will be a step for- 
ward but our responsibility won't end and 
our self-respect won't be restored until Cuba, 
itself, is freed from the grip of the Commu- 
nists and is brought back into the fold of 
free, democratic nations. 

That isn’t going to be an easy thing to do 
at this late date. And if we wait for Nikita 
Khrushchey to make it easier for us, we're 
doomed for a long, long wait and in the 
meantime we'll probably have several more 
Cubas spawned at our doorstep. 

Jack W. GORE. 


SEPARATE BUDGET FOR THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ScHwen- 
GEL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I am introducing legislation that 
would provide for a separate budget for 
the school system of the District of Co- 
lumbia. This legislation and report is 
the result of some discussions that I 
have had with political leaders and 
others vitally interested in the school 
system and in solving the problems in the 
schools here in the District. I am in 
substantial agreement with the findings 
and recommendations of these interested 
citizens. 

Because the fiscal problem of the Dis- 
trict—and this is the major problem of 
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the school system—needs immediate con- 
sideration I am introducing this bill to- 
day to provide for a separate school 
budget. This bill will also provide that 
before the budget is presented to the 
Bureau of the Budget the people who 
live here and pay taxes locally may have 
the right to have a hearing and have a 
chance to counsel with the school au- 
thorities who are presenting the budget. 
I have been making some special studies 
of the problems in the schools here 
myself, spending many hours visiting 
schools, considering school problems, 
looking at budget recommendations, in- 
terviewing students, teachers, and prin- 
cipals. This special project has been 
quite revealing to me and I will be pre- 
senting a detailed report of these school 
visits in the near future. I have visited 
10 schools in the District of Columbia 
and will be visiting more in the future. 

A major step in working out the edu- 
cational problems of the District will be 
the enactment of a law establishing an 
elected school board. Until an elected 
school board is provided for, this pro- 
posal will give some say to the local 
citizens and will work into the establish- 
ment of an elected school board very 
well. 

Mr. Speaker, the following analysis 
and information is very revealing—it is 
correct and it needs the sincere consid- 
eration of every Member of this House: 


CONSIDERATIONS IN Favor OF A SEPARATE 
SCHOOL BUDGET FOR THE DISTRICT or COLUM- 
BIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(A report prepared by a special subcommittee 
of the D.C. Republican State Committee 
for the District of Columbia, on a separate 
school budget for the District of Colum- 
bia.) 


A PICTURE OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The Washington, D.C., public school system 
is today the result of years of neglect in the 
face of a rapidly growing school population. 
A city that is plagued with a growing crime 
rate, a critical juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem, an overburdened public welfare prob- 
lem and an increasing sense of frustration 
and demoralization had better do something 
about its schools. 

In 1948 the school population in Washing- 
ton public schools was 88,243. In 1963 the 
school population has risen to 131,814 and it 
is anticipated that it will increase by 1968 
to 163,000. 

In 1948, the schools were overcrowded by 
about 4½ percent. That is to say, there 
were about 4½ percent more pupils than 
there were existing school buildings designed 
to house them. This year, 1963, there are 
25% percent more pupils than there are 
existing school buildings designed to house 
them. By 1968, overcrowding will be in- 
creased to nearly 57 percent of capacity if 
no school buildings are being built. 

At the elementary school level 73 percent 
of the children attend overcrowded schools; 
25 percent of them are in schools overcrowded 
by 25 percent or more. At the junior high 
school level, 9644 percent of the children are 
in overcrowded schools; 37 percent are in 
junior high schools overcrowded by more 
than 25 percent; and 2,800 junior high school 
students have to be housed in senior high 
school buildings. 

This year some 2,600 students have had to 
go to school only one-half day because of 
classroom shortages, Over the past 7 years 
over 22,000 students have been put on part- 
time schedules. If 2,800 junior high school 
students had not been housed in available 
senior high school buildings, over 9,000 jun- 
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ior high school students at 6 schools would 
have had to go to junior high school part 
time. 

Beginning students cannot get into kinder- 
gartens. This year almost 800 were turned 
away; and many others simply did not apply, 
because of the problem. Over the last 7 
years nearly 5,000 students have had to be 
turned away from kindergarten. 

There are 171 school buildings of all kinds 
in Washington. By October 1968, 58 of these 
buildings or more than one-third will, un- 
less replaced or modernized, be 60 or more 
years of age. Some 31,000 of the city’s 131,000 
children are housed in these buildings. At 
the elementary school level, this accounts for 
40 percent of the school population. 

Anyone who has taken the trouble to look 
at the old schools can see their condition. 
From “Horrible Hine” on down the list, they 
have inadequate toilets, broken windows, 
broken water fountains, inadequate equlp- 
ment, lack of playgrounds, dingy halls. The 
list goes on. 

Under a title headed “Studied Neglect,” 
Time magazine on March 22, 1963, made 
this comment about Washington schools: 
“At Pierce School, a 69-year-old brick build- 
ing with patched walls, peeling paint, and 
wrapping paper for window shades, nearly 
400 students go to school in the classrooms 
built for 200. On the third floor of Hine 
School (nicknamed “Horrible Hine’’) the lit- 
ter and debris from a 1959 fire have yet to be 
cleaned up. The city’s school dropout rate is 
39 percent; discipline is so precarious that 
school officials have been forced to call for 
police aid nearly 300 times so far this school- 
year.” 

While teaching salaries can always be 
higher, and have risen more slowly than is 
the case in comparable school systems, school 
salary levels in the District schools are good 
in comparison with the 20 largest cities in 
the country and with teaching salaries in 
the surrounding counties. Yet it continues 
to be difficult to attract teachers here. Ap- 
proximately 35 percent of all teachers are 
temporary. This is twice what the rate 
should be. Recently, 315 openings were 
available for teachers, and only 224 reported 
to take the examination. Past experience 
indicates that one-half of these will not prove 
qualified. Results of recruitment in colleges 
this spring were that more than one-half of 
the graduates to whom offers were made, 
declined to come here to teach. 

Classes are overcrowded, and there is a 
woeful inadequacy in the special service 
programs, libraries, text books, physical edu- 
cation, languages, shop, science, counseling, 
shortage of principals, and aids of all kinds. 

Even the period in which the District of 
Columbia is able to make commitments to 
hire teachers works against the teacher em- 
ployment problem. Because of the present 
system of handling the budget, our schools 
are unable to contract for the services of 
experienced teachers in May, when most of 
them prefer to complete plans for the suc- 
ceeding school year. Normally commit- 
ments cannot be made until almost the end 
of August, because of the budget procedures, 
for the school year commencing in Septem- 
ber. 


HOW DID IT GET THIS WAY— WHAT'S BEING DONE 
ABOUT IT? 

The Board of Education has proposed over 
the past 6 years, 1958-63, for buildings and 
equipment, a total of $90 million, an average 
of $15 million each year, for new schools, 
replacements, and additions to schools. Over 
the same period, the Commissioners cut 
these requests down to a total of $52 million, 
almost $40 million less than was requested. 
When these budgets were presented to Con- 
gress, Congress approved nearly the amount 
that the Commissioners requested, about $50 
million, 
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Currently, the Board of Education has 
proposed a program of $120 million over the 
next 6 years for schools, bulldings, and 
equipment, approximately $20 million a year, 
to take up the results of neglect of past 
years and to anticipate the accelerating 

of school population, 

In October 1962, the Board of Education 
asked for $23 million for schools, buildings, 
and equipment, for the 1963-64 year, The 
President’s final budget, as approved by the 
Commissioners, asks only $2.3 million for 
schools, buildings, and equipment; although 
$14.7 million is asked conditionally, “pro- 
vided additional funds are made available to 
the District.” 

Some 54 building programs are asked for 
in the 6-year program, This year’s uncon- 
ditional request, provides for actual con- 
struction of three school buildings. 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THIS? 


Bearing in mind the prime importance 
that public schools have to all of us, as com- 
with everything else in our community, 
it appears that the school budget suffers 
because it is considered “as just another 
item” in the whole budget that the Com- 
missioners have to deal with. One wonders 
whether some of the programs that the tax- 
payers pay for have quite the importance to 
our city that sound school buildings do— 
such as a $19 million stadium on which the 
city had to pay $460,000 in interest, or bridges 
and highways costing hundreds of millions. 

Almost without exception, school budgets 
in other communities are handled separate 
and apart from every other item of Govern- 
ment business. The school budget is han- 
dled, in other communities, by the school 
board, separate taxes are levied for schools, 
the budget hearings are held separately, and 
the school board in those communities has 
the complete control and responsibility for 
it. 

The District of Columbia Board of Educa- 
tion loses any control over its budget from 
the time it leaves their hands in October of 
each year, and from that time on, has next 
to nothing to say about the dispensation of 
the funds, 

Considering that Congress has over the 
past 6 years given the Commissioners nearly 
every dollar that they asked for for school 
buildings and equipment, it may be reason- 
ably inferred that the fault, at least in the 
first instance, in the $40-million cut in the 
building program over that period may be 
laid to the Commissioners and the $20 mil- 
lion or $9 million cut proposed in the pro- 
gram for next year may be placed there, as 
well. 

Whatever may be argued (whether the 
competing demands of all other city items 
make it necessary to cut the school budget, 
or whether the Commissioners are only ask- 
ing what they believe will be appropriated 
by Congress), it would seem better to ask 
Congress for the actual needs of our schools. 
If the vitally important school budget is per- 
mitted to stand on its own merits without 
suffering from the competing demands of 
other city services, it is believed that the 
school needs presented in a separate school 
budget would focus the attention of the 
President, Congress, and the community on 
school needs. And, this is not being done 
now. 


WHAT IS THE PRESENT BUDGET PROCEDURE? 


The existing law requires the Board of 
Education to make up its budget request for 
all items by the first of October and to sub- 
mit the same to the Commissioners. It is 
then submitted to the District Budget Office 
which makes its cuts and then submitted to 
the Commissioners for further cutting, be- 
fore the school budget, along with every- 
thing else in the city budget, is submitted 
to Congress. Congress normally passes the 
final city (including the school) budget by 
August of the following year. 
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WHAT DOES THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR A 
SEPARATE SCHOOL BUDGET DO? 

First, the proposed legislation bypasses the 
Commissioners and the rest of the city 
budget, so that a school budget can be pre- 
sented directly to the Congress. 

Second, the proposed legislation puts the 
school budget on an April 1 fiscal year so 
that hopefully the separate appropriation for 
it will be passed not later than May, and 
prior to the rest of the city budget. 

Third, the proposed legislation calls for 
the transmission of the school budget to 
Congress in January, so that there is a com- 
pressed period during which public attention 
can be focused on the budget and school 
needs. Also, this will bring the period be- 
tween the original proposal and action by 
Congress down from almost 10 months to 4 
months. 

We think this legislation will do the fol- 
lowing important things: 

1, It will separate the school needs and the 
school budget from all other consideration in 
the city. 

2. It will focus direct attention on school 
needs. 

3. It will keep the school budget from 
passing through undesirable administrative 
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reducing steps, before presentation to Con- 


gress. 

4. It will give to the Board of Education 
the direct responsibility to Congress and the 
community for the budget and its adminis- 
tration, and relieve the Commissioners of the 
problem. 

5. It will give a chance to hire teachers in 
May instead of August readying the budget 
4 months before school opening rather than a 
few weeks. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that over 
the years, the money appropriated for 
schools will increase to meet school needs. 

We hope this will be one important step 
in resurrecting the Washington schoo] sys- 
tem, 

Submitted and prepared by the special sub- 
committee of the Republican State Commit- 
tee for the District of Columbia on a sep- 
arate school budget for the District of 
Columbia. 

GILBERT HAHN, Jr., Chairman. 

Mrs. RUTH B, SPENCER. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE PENDLETON. 

Miss KATHRYN E, Bowens. 

Miss RUTH M. Brown. 

Col. ROBERT L. POLLARD. 

Dr. HENRY S. ROBINSON, Jr. 

Mr. CLARENCE E. SHAW. 


TABLE 10.—Amounts requested by the Board of Education for capital outlay and permanent 
improvements, the amounts approved by the Commissioners, and the sums actually appro- 
priated by Congress, by fisc: 


year 


Year Education vy ee Pı 
ucal y Commis- | Percentage ongress | Percentage 
request sioners z ie 7 
59.5 | $10,642,722 71.1 
69.5 8, 920, 63.6 
61.1 6,911, 000 44.3 
50.0 6, 944, 000 48.2 
74.9 8, 886, 000 72.1 
=a 7, 693, 000 41.8 


In the President's District of Columbia budget, ie only $2,309,000 (10 percent of the amount requested by 
ers 


the Board of Education) was approved by the 
made available to the 
regarding sources of income are approved by O 


and the White House unless additional revenue is 


istrict, The amount shown is the total recommended by the President if his proposals 


TABLE 6.—List of capital outlay items included in the unconditional and contingent proposals 
in the President’s budget message, 1964 


School Purpose A. Uncon-| B. Con- Total 
ditional Ungent 
Garrison Elementary Replacement] Equipment... 1, — 
Evans Junior High. sf Rade Aa ea ESR bs 2 Sse 187 — z 
Harris Elementary do. 71,000 
Green Elementary. 4 ꝗ .: do. . — 65, 000 |... 
Hart Junior High addition nS ae ce SN VOLE FEL Sd ADR aE eh 
Rudolph Elementary addition — promt an aa construction, 104, 000 44 
eq 
Hendley Elementary addition do. ae 
pry 5 mai High 
per or High.. 3, 
Kimball Elementary addition 615, 000 feast tal 
Hine Junior High replacement 
Ra Elementary addition. f 


17th and E Sts. NE., elementar. 
Powell Elementary addition 


r and Irving Sts. NW., junior 
h. 
iseh ei Alabama Ave. SE., junior 


and equ. 
Site and 


0 
Plans and specificat: 
ipment, 

and specifi 
Plans and specifications 


14, 725, 600 


YOUNG AMERICAN MEDAL FOR 
BRAVERY AWARDED TO PARENTS 
OF JOHN NICHOLAS ARAMINO OF 
LE ROY, N.Y. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OsTERTAG] may extend his remarks at 


this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
earlier today attended a moving cere- 
mony at the White House to honor post- 
humously a teen-aged young man from 
Le Roy, N.Y., who heroically sacrificed 
his life to save a young companion from 
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almost certain death under the wheels 
of an onrushing locomotive. The occa- 
sion was the award by the President of 
the United States of the Young American 
Medal for Bravery to the parents of John 
Nicholas Aramino, Jr., for his ultimate 
sacrifice in May of 1961. The youth, 
only 17 years of age, was the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Aramino, of Le Roy, in 
Genesee County, State of New York. 

This marked the first posthumous 
award in the 11-year history of the 
Young American Medals program, which 
was established by Congress to provide 
recognition for boys and girls under 19 
who perform outstanding acts of bravery 
or service each year. These awards are 
recommended by the Young American 
Medals Committee, headed by Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Two 
other bravery medals and two service 
medals were also awarded today. 

In presenting the medal for John 
Nicholas Aramino, President Kennedy 
awarded the following citation: 

Whereas the Young American Medals 
Committee, with the approval of the Attorney 
General of the United States, has determined 
that the Young American Medal for Bravery 
should be awarded to Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Aramino in posthumous recognition of the 
exceptional courage, extraordinary decision, 
presence of mind, and swiftness of action 
of their son, John, who on the 30th day of 
May 1961 at the cost of his own life rescued 
Louis Peter Brady in actual imminent 
danger in the path of a railroad train on 
a trestle near Le Roy, N.Y. 

Now therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, by 
the virtue of the authority invested in me 
by the act of August 3, 1950 (64 Stat. 397- 
398), do hereby certify that the Young Amer- 
ican Medal for Bravery has been awarded 
posthumously to Mr. and Mrs. John J. Ara- 
mino on this 7th day of May, 1963, and has 
been presented to them by me personally 
for and in behalf of and in the name of 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States of America. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
to know this fine family for a number 
of years. During his senior year at Le 
Roy Central School, John Nicholas Ara- 
mino applied to me for nomination to 
the U.S. Air Force Academy and I was 
proud to nominate him for appointment 
to the academy. He was an honor stu- 
dent at school and a member of the 
National Honor Society. John was co- 
captain of the high school football team 
and an outstanding performer on the 
school’s track team. He was a fine Amer- 
ican boy. 

His heroic action was described in the 
following manner by the Medals Com- 
mittee: 

On the afternoon of May 30, 1961, John 
and a companion were on a railroad trestle, 
80 feet above Oatka Creek, near Le Roy, 
target shooting at tin cans in the creek. 
Louis Peter Brady III, then 9, was standing 
nearby watching. 

At about 2:40 p.m., a freight train rounded 
a curve and entered the trestle. The engi- 
neer immediately sounded the train whisile. 
The train was about 80 feet from the boys 
at that time and was traveling about 45 
miles per hour. 

At the sound of the whistle, the Brady 
youth began running toward the end of 
the trestle. John shouted a warning to 
him which Brady apparently did not hear. 
John then raced to the youth, caught him 
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by the waist, with the train only about 25 
feet away, and pushed him to a prone posi- 
tion on the ties, which extend about 40 
inches beyond the rails to the edge of the 
trestle. John shielded the younger boy with 
his own body, but a steel protrusion on the 
locomotive’s cowcatcher struck John’s head, 
causing instant death. 

The Brady youth recovered after treat- 
ment for shock and multiple bruises. 


Mr. Speaker, it was an honor to be 
present today to participate in the cere- 
mony for this young man from the con- 
gressional district which I am privileged 
to represent in the House of Represent- 
atives. In addition to the youth’s par- 
ents, his two younger brothers, Nicholas 
and Arthur, were also at the White 
House today. Along with them were an 
aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Serusa of Le Roy, and their two 
daughters, Lynn and Jean; an aunt, 
Miss Mayme Mangefrida of Le Roy; and 
two of his cousins, Miss Joanne Mange- 
frida and Mr. Raymond Briggs. They 
all have great reason to be proud. 

In closing I would like to submit a 
newspaper article from the Batavia 
Daily News of April 10, 1963, presenting 
an account of the heroism of John 
Nicholas Aramino: 

PRESIDENT WILL AWARD MEDAL TO PARENTS OF 
Le Roy Youri WO Gave His LIFE IN 
RESCUE—POSTHUMOUS PRESENTATION FIRST 
oF KIND 
A Young American Medal for Bravery, one 

of five awarded for deeds of bravery and 

service in 1961, will be presented by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to the parents of a Le Roy 

honor student who gave his life nearly 2 

years ago in saving a younger boy from the 

path of a train. 

Posthumous award of the medal to John 
Nicholas Aramino Jr. was announced in 
Washington by Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy. It is the first posthumous medal 
in the 11-year history of the Young Ameri- 
can Medals program. 

The young hero’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John N. Aramino of Robbins Road, Le Roy, 
will receive the medal from the President at 
a special White House ceremony to be ar- 
ranged later this Spring, The Young Amer- 
icans Medal program was established by 
Congress in 1950. 

RECEIVED CARNEGIE MEDAL 

The Aramino boy, then 18, died when 
struck by a train on a railroad trestle at 
Buttermilk Falls, north of Le Roy, May 30, 
1961, after he had pushed Louis P. Brady III, 
then 9, from the path of the train. He 
previously was posthumously awarded a 
bronze medal for heroism by the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission. 

Congress set up the program to provide 
recognition for boys and girls under 19 years 
of age who perform outstanding acts of 
bravery or service each year. This year's 
medals will raise the total awarded to 19 for 
bravery and seven for service. 


NOMINATED BY GOVERNOR 


The Attorney General approves the selec- 
tions after they are made by a committee 
headed by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover and 
including Solicitor General Archibald Cox 
and Edwin O. Guthman, special assistant to 
the attorney general for public information. 
Nominations are made by Governors of each 
State. 

“These young people have earned the 
gratitude and respect not only of those they 
have so greatly benefited, but also of the 
Nation,” Attorney General Kennedy com- 
mented in making the announcement. The 
circumstances of the Aramino boy's heroism 
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and death, as outlined in the citation re- 
ported by the attorney general: 


ON A TRESTLE 


“On the afternoon of May 30, 1961, John 
and a companion were on a railroad trestle, 
80 feet above Oatka Creek, near Le Roy, tar- 
get shooting at tin cans in the creek. Louis 
Peter Brady III, then 9, was standing nearby 
watching. 

“At about 2:40 p.m., a freight train rounded 
a curve and entered the trestle. The engi- 
neer immediately sounded the train whistle. 
The train was about 80 feet from the boys 
at that time and was traveling about 45 miles 
an hour.” * 

SHOUTED WARNING 


“At the sound of the whistle, the Brady 
youth began running toward the end of the 
trestle. John shouted a warning to him 
which Brady apparently did not hear. 

“John then raced to the youth, caught 
him by the waist, with the train only 25 
feet away, and pushed him to a prone posi- 
tion on the ties, which extend about 40 
inches beyond the rails to the edge of the 
trestle.” 

SHIELDED BOY 


“John shielded the younger boy with his 
own body, but a steel protrusion on the loco- 
motive’s cowcatcher struck John's head, caus- 
ing instant death. The Brady youth recov- 
ered after treatment for shock and multiple 
bruises.” 

Young Aramino and Richard Fore, then 
16, of Randall Rd. were shooting from the 
trestle and the Brady boy had come up to 
watch when his sister and friends had gone 
on a bicycle trip to Buttermilk Falls. The 
Fore youth jumped to safety on the east- 
bound tracks as the train approached. 


HONOR STUDENT 


The Aramino youth, an honor student, 
would have graduated from Le Roy Central 
School the month following the accident. 
He was an alternate appointee to the U.S. 
Air Force Academy at Colorado Springs. A 
member of the National Honor Society, he 
had been cocaptain of the 1960 Le Roy Cen- 
tral football team and was a star of the 
school’s track team. 

The boy’s father is an employee of the 
Alliance Mold Co., of Rochester. The family 
formerly lived in Batavia. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: ; 

Mr. HeaLey (at the request of Mr. 
Keocu), for Tuesday, May 7, 1963, on 
account of illness. 

Mrs. Kee (at the request of Mr. 
Stack), for 10 days, on account of ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Saytor, today, for 1 hour. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 15 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Focarty (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 15 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. McDoweELt (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 15 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 30 minutes, 
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Mr. Lamp (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Nebraska), for 5 minutes, to- 
day, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WI D NaLL (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Nebraska), for 15 minutes, 
today, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ss (at the request of Mr. 
LIBONATI) , for 30 minutes, on May 9. 

Mr. HEMPHILL (at the request of Mr. 
LIBONATI), for 60 minutes, on May 13. 

Mr. Lanprum (at the request of Mr. 
LIBONATI), for 60 minutes, on May 14. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MeLoskrr and to include the re- 
sults of a public opinion poll. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. Bennett of Florida. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin of Nebraska) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. WYMAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lisonat1) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DENT. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. Dorn. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


771. A letter from the secretary to the 
Board of Visitors, U.S. Naval Academy, trans- 
mitting the Report of the Board of Visitors to 
the U.S. Naval Academy for 1963; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

772. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting a 
copy of the report on backlog of pending ap- 
plications and hearing cases in the Federal 
Communications Commission as of March 31, 
1963, pursuant to Public Law 554, 82d Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

773. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
relative to reporting a violation of section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 665), and Bureau of the Budget Circu- 
lar A-34, relating to “Administrative Control 
of Appropriations and Funds”, pertaining to 
the Administration’s Goddard Space Flight 
Center (GSFC), Greenbelt, Md.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

774. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners, of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the act of July 
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24, 1956, granting a franchise to D.C. Transit 
System, Inc.”; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

775. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to a project proposal 
relating to the Hooper Irrigation Co. in 
Weber and Davis Counties, Utah, having ap- 
plied for a loan, pursuant to the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LINDSAY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Joint Resolution 39. Joint 
resolution designating the week of May 20- 
26, 1963, as National Actors’ Equity Week; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 278). Referred 
to the House Calendar, 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 334. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 950, a bill to amend the 
Internal Security Act of 1950; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 279). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 335. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 5555, a bill to amend title 
37, United States Code, to increase the rates 
of basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 280). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 


severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 6107. A bill to extend to clam planters 
the benefits of the provisions of the present 
law which provide for production disaster 
loans for farmers, stockmen, and oyster 
planters; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 6108. A bill relating to the application 
of the dual-compensation laws to certain re- 
tired officers of the Army or Air Force of the 
United States; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 6109. A bill to amend section 131 
of title 23 of the United States Code to 
extend for an additional 2 years the period 
during which certain agreements can be 
entered into relating to the regulation of 
advertising along rights-of-way on the In- 
terstate System; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 6110. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted without deduc- 
tions from benefits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROVER: 

H.R. 6111. A bill to establish the Fire 
Island National Seashore, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 6112. A bill to add a new title XI to 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 6113. A bill to repeal the excise taxes 
on amounts paid for communication service 
or facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H.R. 6114. A bill to amend Public Law 

87-563, H.R. 10618 of the 87th Congress (76 
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Stat. 249), an act granting consent of Con- 
gress to the southern interstate nuclear com- 
pact, by amending paragraph (a) of article 
VIII as consented to in section 2 of said 
act, to include the State of Missouri; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 6115. A bill to amend section 1034 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
that where the taxpayer or his spouse has 
attained the age of 65 no gain on the sale or 
exchange of the taxpayer’s home will be 
taxed; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 6116. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 6117. A bill to prohibit the use of 
stopwatches or other measuring devices to 
measure the work of an individual employee 
in the postal service; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 6118. A bill to amend the act provid- 
ing for the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union with respect to the selection 
of public lands for the development and ex- 
pansion of communities; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6119. A bill to provide for the de- 
segregation of public schools, with all delib- 
erate speed, including nationwide first-step 
compliance by 1963, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6120. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6121. A bill to make the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights a permanent agency in 
the executive branch of the Government; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6122. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 6123. A bill to amend section 2(2) 
of the National Labor Relations Act to pro- 
vide that the definition of “employer” there- 
in shall include certain corporations or as- 
sociations operating a hospital; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6124. A bill to provide for the publi- 
cation of the Official Register of the US. 
Civil Service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 6125. A bill to amend the act of June 
20, 1906, to provide that the Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia shall 
submit to the Congress a budget for its 
operations separate from the budget sub- 
mitted for the remainder of the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6126. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to promote the welfare 
of the Indian tribes by making available to 
them surplus personal property; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 6127. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 to 
prohibit discrimination on account of race, 
creed, or color in training programs carried 
on under such act; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr, MATHIAS: 

H.R. 6128. A bill to amend section 15 of 
the Life Insurance Act to permit any stock 
life insurance company in the District of 
Columbia to maintain its record of stock- 
holders at its principal place of business in 
the District of Columbia or at the office of 
its designated stock transfer agent in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
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to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

H.R. 6129. A bill to amend section 1391 
of title 28 of the United States Code to de- 
fine residence of a corporation which is a 
plaintiff for purposes of venue in certain 
suits involving the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

HR. 6130. A bill to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
and to modify the personnel security pro- 
cedures for contractor employees; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLLEFPSON: 

H.R. 6131. A bill relating to membership 
in Indian tribal organizations; to the Com- 
mitte on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.J. Res. 400. Joint resolution to direct the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investi- 
gate the rate structure applicable to the 
shipment by railroad of grain in carload lots 
from the upper Midwest region of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H. Con. Res. 149. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the determination of the United 
States with respect to the matter of general 
disarmament and arms control; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. DOWNING: 

H. Res. 336. Resolution creating a select 
committee on congressional ethics to study 
complaints concerning the conduct of Mem- 
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bers of the House of tatives and 
make recommendations thereon; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Oregon, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to requesting that 
grain price levels be kept under constant 
scrutiny, and that proper measures be taken 
to establish and maintain stable and equi- 
table price relationships among the various 
grains; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States that the State Department request 
of the Soviet Union that it grant to its 
Jewish citizens the right to freedom of wor- 
ship; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 6132. A bill for the relief of Rodolfo 
Spagnolo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 6133. A bill for the relief of Miss Car- 
men Rioja and child, Paloma Menchaca 
Rioja; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HR. 6134. A bill for the relief of James C. 
Gilmore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 6135. A bill for the relief of Despina 
Kouloumoundras; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 6136. A bill for the relief of CWO 
Elden R. Comer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6137. A bill for the relief of Stamatios 
Coutsoumbaris; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


113. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Stanley 
Molik, city clerk, Buffalo, N.Y., relative to 
going on record as favoring the institution 
of a city bell ringing tradition for Independ- 
ence Day, July 4th; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

114. Also, petition of Clyde Thompson and 
others, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Diboll, 
Tex., relative to requesting relief from foreign 
imports of lumber, particularly from Canada; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Challenges of the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago the Senator from Indiana, 
the Honorable BSR BayH, addressed 
the annual convention of the California 
Federation of Young Democrats in San 
Francisco. His remarks indicate a clear 
insight to the challenges of the future, 
and are so noteworthy I recommend 
them to my colleagues: 

Excerrprs From REMARKS BY U.S. SENATOR 
BırcH BAYH, or INDIANA, AT ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF 
YouNG DEMOCRATS, SAN FRANCISCO, May 4, 
1963 


I am happy to have been invited to join 
you tonight at this annual convention of 
the California Young Democrats. I am 
proud to be a young Democrat and prouder 
still of the work our organization is doing 
in support of the programs of the Demo- 
cratic Party and of the administration of 
John F. Kennedy. The work of the Young 
Democrats in the State of Indiana during 
the past year contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess we had at the polls last fall and in my 
election to the U.S. Senate. We can be 
proud and we can be thankful that the 
Democratic Party has always looked to the 
young people in our party and asked them 
to join in the programs of progress for the 
country. I believe the reason our party has 
become the oldest political party in the 
world is the fact that it has had the courage 
and the wisdom to look to its younger mem- 


bers for new ideas, new ways of solving the 
problems of each day. 

In his inaugural address in 1961, Presi- 
dent Kennedy accepted for our generation 
the torch of freedom and pledged that we 
would carry it proudly, successfully in the 
challenging days that lie ahead. In the days 
which have followed that ceremony he has 
certainly carried the torch high and led our 
country and the free world well. He needs 
our support, he needs the support of all 
the people in this Nation in order to bring 
the progress that is needed to keep America 
strong and free and to develop a world 
in which freedom can flourish. 

As a nation we are moving into a period 
of unprecedented challenge and one of un- 
precedented opportunity. We, as younger 
people, must share the challenge just as we 
will benefit from the opportunities which 
will be provided. 

The challenge is simple to define. We are 
faced simply with the problem of providing 
the benefits of our prosperous society and 
our way of life for the ever-increasing num- 
bers of citizens in America. We must do this 
in a time when science and technology is 
rapidly displacing the need for human skills 
and human energy. Those most severely af- 
fected by this problem are the young people 
and we as young people must do our part in 
providing the answers and solutions which 
will be necessary. 

Before the end of this decade we will be- 
come a country of more than 200 million in- 
habitants, and by the end of the century we 
will be a country of nearly 300 million in- 
habitants. We must provide the homes, 
schools, and most importantly the jobs to 
keep pace with this dynamic growth in pop- 
ulation. The statistics of growth are stagger- 
ing. During the next 8 years 26 million new 
young workers will come into the labor mar- 
ket. At the same time, machines are replac- 
ing people at a fantastic rate. To provide 
employment for both new and displaced 
workers and to solve the unemployment 


problems by 1970, we must create 250,000 new 
jobs each month during this period. 

The need for unskilled labor has reached 
a minimum level and we cannot expect any 
rise in this demand in the future. Addition- 
al skills and training will be needed by any- 
one who seeks employment. Yet during the 
decade ahead, we can that 3 out 
of every 10 schoolchildren will not finish 
high school. Only 2 out of 10 now in grade 
school will finish college. Employment pro- 
jections on the other hand indicate that the 
best job opportunities will occur in profes- 
sional and technical areas that require post- 
high-school training. 

In education we must seek to improve 
the quality of instruction—cope with the 
tremendous problem of additional numbers 
of children coming into the schools in the 
future, We must increase the opportunities 
and incentives for all Americans to develop 
talents, complete their education, and con- 
tinue self-development through life. 

The quality of education is determined 
primarily by the quality of the teacher. We 
are fortunate in having thousands of well- 
trained and dedicated teachers in this coun- 
try today. Yet one out of every five teachers 
in the United States has either not been 
certified by the State as qualified to teach or 
has failed to complete 4 years of college 
study. In the field of English, between 40 
and 60 percent of the secondary school- 
teachers lack the minimum requirement of 
a college major in that subject. Thus it is 
not surprising that, largely because of un- 
satisfactory elementary and secondary school 
instruction, our colleges and universities are 
now required to devote a great amount of 
their resources on remedial English courses. 

Good teachers, moreover, need good 
schools in which to teach. Last year over 
1,500,000 children were in overcrowded class- 
rooms and an estimated 2 million others 
were studying amid grossly substandard 
health and safety conditions. 
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In many areas the education of the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, the culturally de- 
prived, the physically or mentally handi- 
capped and the gifted required specially 
designed programs which simply are not 
available at all. 

The value of a proper education cannot 
be overstated, President Kennedy sum- 
marized distinctly the value of education in 
his message to Congress on education earlier 
this year. Education, he said, is the key- 
stone in the arch of freedom and progress. 
Nothing has contributed more to the enlarge- 
ment of this Nation’s strength and oppor- 
tunities than our traditional system of free, 
universal elementary and secondary educa- 
tion coupled with the widespread availability 
of college education. 

In order to maintain the arch of freedom, 
we must be prepared today to move forward 
to more aggressive programs of education. 
The President has presented a comprehensive 
national education program. 

This is not a Federal thought control pro- 
gram. It is rather a program designed to 
enable the U.S. Government to assist 
State and local school units to meet the 
serious problem which is of great national 
interest. State and local school units will 
still control their own programs. However, 
more overall resources will be utilized in the 
vital area of education. 

During my tenure in the State legislature, 
I did everything I could to increase the em- 
phasis on education in the State of Indiana. 
Yet we were almost universally opposed by 
those Republicans who would pinch pennies 
and sacrifice a first-class educational system. 
If State governments and local communities 
will not meet the needs of educating their 
young, then we must move forward and move 
forward rapidly to provide the type of com- 
prehensive educational program presented 
by the President. 

In addition to this increased emphasis on 
our educational system, we must provide 
opportunity for those people now in the labor 
market who have not had the advantages of 
proper vocational training and we must also 
provide for those people who will not secure 
adequate training from high school either 
because of poor counseling or dropping from 
school prior to graduation. To do this the 
President has presented a program for youth 
opportunities. We in the Senate have passed 
the Youth Employment Opportunities bill 
which will provide more job training op- 
portunities for young people. This program 
is designed for those young people who are 
in need of help * * * the unemployed * * * 
the unskilled * * * the unwanted. It isin- 
tended to boost the economy, reduce un- 
employment, reduce juvenile delinquency 
and train more young people who would 
otherwise be idle. 

The Youth Conservation Corps will employ 
15,000 young men in forest recreation areas. 
Federal funds will be provided for half the 
wages and related costs for young people 
employed on local projects offering useful 
working experience in nonprofit community 
services. This program is modest and it is 
essential. It is a cooperative, local-Federal 
approach. I am hopeful that the House of 
Representatives will act and act favorably 
on this program during the next few weeks. 

In addition to those programs to train and 
retrain the youth of America, let us not 
overlook the program which has been initi- 
ated by the administration to rehabilitate 
those older workers who are presently unem- 
ployed because they do not possess the skills 
needed by space age industry. The man- 
power training program, although still in its 
infancy, is designed to take idle workers out 
of the unemployment line and return them 
to the production line. This is another effort 
presently being made under President Ken- 
nedy’s leadership to provide a work force 
which is sufficiently skilled and trained to 
meet the challenge of the future. 
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We as Democrats, to be worthy of our tra- 
dition as a party of the people, must remain 
dedicated to these and other important pro- 
grams which are essential not only to the 
strength of our great Nation but also to the 
future of each individual American. 


Public Opinion Poll of Hon. Robert T. 
McLoskey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I am privileged to re- 
port to my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives the results of a public 
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opinion poll recently completed in the 
19th Congressional District of Illinois 
which I have the honor of representing. 

The response to this poll indicates the 
people in this district have more than 
an average interest in national and 
world affairs. 

Twenty-five thousand questionnaires 
were mailed out and approximately 12 
Percent responded. I feel this is a 
splendid return and I am most grateful 
to those who took the time and trouble, 
not only to return their answers, but who 
commented in detail on the issues and 
problems involved. 

In general, I am pleased to report the 
views of the majority who answered 
parallel my own thinking on most major 
issues of the day. 

I am pleased to include in the RECORD 
the detailed results. The figures used 
here represent percentages and not the 
number of persons who answered each 
question. 

The table follows: 


Percent 


Yes No | Unde- 
cided 
I, are reduction and national debt: 
A. Essential to reduce expenditures before tax cuts are made___.-..-.......--..- 89.5 7.5 3.0 
8. Taxes a Arko it — vonage ng hE TE Re E z 85. : ae 
Existing rates and expenditure patterns maintained.. 73. 15. 
II. Medica care for aged: 
p managed by D owned insurance 

premiums of those who could not 28 ti 43.0 40.0 17.0 
B. a EE 1 a mS 

O. Kerr-Mills Act for medical assistance amended to correct any deficiencies or 
r ..,... —. aaa a 45.0 18. 5 36. 5 

III. Labor- management relations: 

A. Labor unions subjected to antitrust laws on same bases as corporations 76.0 22.0 2.0 

B. . Government arbitration with decision Bor G to both parties in 
declared by President to endanger national SA eS 64.5 29,5 6.0 
17. O. Favor Inereasing F eral minimum wage rate. 16.0 68.0 16.0 
Satisfied with „% ⁰)̃ !!!. — 11.5 58.0 30. 5 
B. Believe in coni supply management. 13.0 65.5 21.5 
TF O. * supports geared to mandatory A controls. 15.5 43.5 41.0 


fairs: 
A. Foreign aid should be— 
Continued 


at present levels 


. 
O. Estabtish — — peace 
D: Federal Government supply 


rtation. 
E. Feel we are spending too much for public — welfare benefits and low- 
income housing 


Cl a 


3.5 92.5 4.0 
9.5 70. 0 11.5 
32.0 57.5 10.5 
65.0 30.0 5.0 
11.0 76. © 13.0 
21.0 74.5 4.5 
10.0 $4.0 6.0 
22.0 70,0 8.0 
8 19. 0 65.5 16.5 
9.0 80.5 10.5 
67.0 23.0 5.0 


The Polish Constitution of 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, Poland 
today has become only a name on a map. 
Its people have few rights and no free- 
dom. Dominated by the Soviet Union, 
they live out their bleak lives in fear 
and under tyrannical conditions. Let, 
there remains the hope that one day 
Poland will take its place among the na- 


tions of the world, free from the stigma 
of being called a Soviet satellite. 

The Polish people, to keep alive the 
spirit of freedom, recall their glorious 
past, when Poland was an independent 
Republic. They also recall the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 which gave the first rights 
to the common man, a document em- 
bodying the principles of democracy and 
nationalism. Although Poland was dis- 
membered by its neighbors soon after 
the Constitution was promulgated, May 
3 became a recognized anniversary, to 
be regarded with reverence. 

Since those remaining in Poland are 
unable to commemorate this important 
day, and since this Constitution is based 
partly on our American Constitution, it 
is only right that we, too, should honor 
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this anniversary. Let us extend the 
heartfelt hope that the Polish people will 
soon be able to enjoy once more the 
democratic principles which, since 1791, 
have become their inherent right. 

It was a sad day for the United States 
when, instead of going on into Berlin 
we backtracked and ultimately surren- 
dered huge chunks of territory and free 
peoples to F.D.R.’s “Uncle Joe.” Poland 
should be free. We should help it to be- 
come free. I hope that the day will come 
within my lifetime when there once 
again will be free and independent 
Poland at the council tables of the world. 


Trotting Backwards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the econ- 
omy in my area of the country would 
really trot forward if we would reject a 
Government dam at Trotters Shoals. 

The urgent need now is for jobs, pay- 
rolls, and opportunity; free enterprise 
taxes for hospitals, schools, teachers 
salaries and not additional tax burdens. 
Let us get the economy moving with the 
most dynamic economic force the world 
has ever known—free enterprise Ameri- 
canism. 


The following newsletter by my dis- 
tinguished and able colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, JoHN BYRNES, to 
his constituents, points out the utter ab- 
surdity of a Government dam at Trotters 
Shoals: 


TROTTING BACKWARDS 
JOBS 


One of the Nation’s most pressing prob- 
lems is unemployment. Over 4 million per- 
sons are listed as unemployed; the unem- 
ployment rate in March was higher than it 
was a year ago. The administration wants 
to spend more money, establish new crops, 
build more public works, make more loans, 
establish more Federal agencies—all in the 
hope of cutting the unemployment rate. 
Everyone shares in that hope. But, much 
of the New Frontier’s program will not create 
lasting jobs because it ignores the basic 
process by which jobs are made. 

STORY 

The story of job creation—the process 
through which this country has prospered 
and grown—was graphically told to a con- 
gressional committee by a businessman last 
week. He was an executive of Mead Paper 
Corp., an old and respected Ohio paper 
manufacturer, which has 40 operations in 17 
States, employing 17,000 men and women. 
Here is a condensed version of his testimony. 

HISTORY 

Mead is a successful papermaker. It 
got that way through risk-taking invest- 
ment, skilled workers, aggressive manage- 
ment and the long and hard development of 
a market for its products. It is in business 
for profit; it is on the alert for expansion op- 
portunities whenever it feels market condi- 
tions warrant such expansion. ` 


PLANS 


Looking ahead, Mead, after careful investi- 
gation, in 1956 bought 1,000 acres for a new 
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plant site on the Savannah River in South 
Carolina. Since then, it has spent $1 mil- 
lion for timberlands and has committed an 
additional $2 million in leaseholds. It hopes 
soon to build a plant on the site. 


EFFECT 


If it does, the construction of the mill, 
paper machine and power plant to produce 
800 tons of product daily will require an 
initial investment of $40 million. For 2 
years 1,400 men would be employed in con- 
struction, earning $10 million. New capital 
investment, creating new construction jobs, 
would be required every year thereafter at 
an estimated figure of $10 million annually. 
When finished, the plant would employ 600 
to 650 people, at an annual payroll of close 
to $5 million. In addition, the mill would 
consume 400,000 to 450,000 cords of pulp- 
wood annually, putting to work some 2,500 
men on farms and woodlots nearby. 


OTHER 


But this is only the beginning. To feed, 
house, clothe, educate, transport, and provide 
medical care, haircuts, legal advice, trash 
collection and the hundreds of other services 
humans need would employ additional hun- 
dreds of people. Freight movements from 
the plant, averaging 18,000 carloads a year, 
would create other jobs. State and local tax 
collectors would receive an estimated $500,- 
000 a year, and the Federal Government 
would collect about $3,300,000. Moreover, 
since the plant would use local, renewable 
resources, the value of land and property 
around the mill would increase in value. 

REQUEST 

This is the kind of sound economic growth 
which produces lasting jobs, and you may 
wonder why this man was appearing before 
Congress. Was he asking for a Federal grant 
or loan? Was he supporting a new bureau 
or corps? Did he want a public project? 
No, none of these. He simply told the com- 
mittee that the plant couldn’t be built in 
South Carolina if the Federal Government 
went ahead with its plan to spend $78 mil- 
lion to build a power dam which would flood 
out the company’s plant site. 


New Wheat Allotments Depreciate 
Pennsylvania’s Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
mystery in my opposition to certain 
phases of the so-called farm programs. 

My State agricultural economy is 
made up of family-type farms. As such, 
the State of Pennsylvania sometimes 
suffers more by so-called farm aid legis- 
lation than it benefits. 

Such appears to be the case in feed 
grains and now we find again a deprecia- 
tion in Pennsylvania farm income by the 
new wheat allotments. 

Farmers in Pennsylvania have just 
taken another reduction in their wheat 
allotments, even though the Soft Red 
Winter wheat grown here remains in 
demand. 

Figures recently released by the USDA 
show that Pennsylvania wheat acreage 
allotment has been reduced 64,872 acres 
for the 1964 crop to 458,368 acres. This 
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is a 12.4-percent reduction while the na- 
tional average reduction is 10 percent 
and wheat States such as Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Montana, Oregon, 
and Washington were reduced less than 
10 percent. These are the States that 
contribute largely to the national wheat 
surplus. 

Pennsylvania has had its acreage al- 
lotment cut by 32 percent—249,401 
acres—between 1939 and 1963 while the 
national allotment remained the same. 

If the 1964 wheat program should 
pass in the May 21 referendum, this will 
mean a decrease in farmer income of 
approximately $10,500,000 and at the 
same time cause wheat to be imported 
into Pennsylvania for our bakeries. 
Pennsylvania ranks first in the number 
of bakeries in the United States and 
first in the manufacture of pretzels. 
Soft Red Winter wheat is in demand for 
this local industry. 

Recently Pennsylvania farmers asked 
a number of questions relative to the 
wheat certificate program. They have 
provided answers and I believe it will 
give their side of the picture if printed 
for general use: 


1. Is it the job of ASC committees to take 
part in determining farm programs? 

Answer. No.. ASC committees were estab- 
lished to administer farm programs; not to 
sell a Government program to farmers. 

2. Will I be prevented from growing up to 
15 acres, like I do now, if I have an allotment 
of less than 15 acres? 

Answer. Yes. The 15-acre exemption is 
eliminated under the certificate program. 
Your allotment is your absolute maximum. 

8. If I do not have an allotment and want 
to grow wheat for sale, feed, or straw in 1965, 
will I be permitted? 

Answer. No, unless you can obtain another 
farmer's allotment. 

4. Every few years I raise up to 30 acres of 
wheat to feed my chickens. Can I do this 
under the certificate plan? 

Answer. No. You will be given a base but 
it will not be as much as 30 acres. 

5. With over 80 percent of the wheat sur- 
plus in the Western States, why are we in 
Pennsylvania being cut the same percentage 
as those with the surplus? 

Answer. This is the politics of it. 

6. We market our wheat with a local miller 
and he wants all the wheat I can grow. 
Why should I be prevented from growing all 
the wheat I can market? 

Answer. This is a good question. Your 
miller is now buying wheat from Pennsyl- 
vania farmers and if the supply is cut he 
will buy wheat from Canada or elsewhere. 

7. It looks to me as if the higher my yield 
the lower my blend price because I must 
sell a greater amount at $1.30. 

Answer. True. A farmer with the county 
normal yield will receive $2 per bushel for 
about 80 percent of his wheat. A farmer 
who is 15-20 bushels per acre above the 
county average will receive $2 per bushel for 
only 60 to 65 percent of his wheat. 

8. Is it true that the certificate plan will 
control both the acres I plant and the bushels 
I may sell for domestic purposes? 

Answer, Yes, 

9. Is there any other Government program 
that controls the amount a farmer may sell? 

Answer. No. 

10. If all of my wheat is of a high quality 
may I sell it at the $2 price? 

Answer. No; only the amount for which 
you have certificates. 

11. If the certificate program reduces the 
amount sold below the demand won't I re- 
ceive more than $2 per bushel for my cer- 
tificate wheat? 
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Answer. Unlikely. Millers may use the 
$1.30 feed wheat for milling purposes provid- 
ing they pay the Government 70 cents (the 
difference between $1.30 and $2). 

12. I have done some figuring and it looks 
to me as if I will have less income from my 
wheat in 1964 from what I had in 1962. 

Answer. True. There is no possible way 
for a Pennsylvania farmer to receive as much 
income in 1964 as he did in 1962, even if 
the referendum passes, 

13. Is the normal yield my average yield 
or based on the average yield of all wheat 
growers in my county? 

Answer. Normal yield is based on average 
yield of all wheat growers in your county. 

14. What happens if I do not sign up for 
the program and it passes? 

Answer. You will have a marketing quota 
and must sell all of your wheat at $1.30. 

15. I understand that the law permits the 
Secretary to cut my acreage by as much as 
30 percent. Is this true? 

Answer. Yes. For 1964 the cut will be 10 
percent but the law permits a cut of up to 
30 percent which could happen to you in 
1965. 

16. Explain how my income will be cut. 

Answer. The amount sold times price 
minus expenses equals your net income. 
Under the certificate plan, the amount you 
can sell is cut; the average price you will 
receive is cut; and your per unit cost of pro- 
duction and harvest are increased. The 
result is less net farm income. 


Mr. Speaker, in May 21, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture will conduct a 
most important referendum among the 
Nation’s wheat farmers. This referen- 
dum provides wheat producers with re- 
sponsibility for making one of the most 
important decisions ever made by a 
group of agricultural producers with re- 
spect to the future direction of American 
agriculture. 

While one does not think of Penn- 
sylvania as being an important wheat- 
producing State, this referendum has 
serious implications, not only to wheat 
people, but to all the farmers in my 
State and in other areas. The real issue 
in this referendum is not the phony one 
of “$2 versus $1” wheat, but rather 
whether Government supply-manage- 
ment is going to be the future way of 
life for the American farmer. 

Only wheat is directly involved in this 
particular referendum and only wheat 
producers can vote, but all farmers, con- 
sumers, and taxpayers will be affected 
by the outcome, 

Wheat producers have been voting for 
Government programs in a more or less 
routine fashion for several years. Past 
programs have carried controls of a sort, 
but there were numerous exceptions and 
limitations. So, wheat producers have 
not really had to face up to the full im- 
plications of going down the supply- 
management road to a licensed and regi- 
mented agriculture. But the situation 
is different this year. 

The multiple-price certificate plan be- 
ing submitted to producers this year 
includes the tightest, most binding Gov- 
ernment controls ever seriously con- 
sidered for any farm commodity. In 
addition to providing much stricter 
acreage allotments than growers have 
experienced over recent years and a new 
type of marketing quota, the administra- 
tion’s plan provides for diverted-acre 
controls and cross compliance. It also 
would give the Secretary of Agriculture 
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vast powers to regulate all handlers, 
processors, and distributors of wheat 
from the farm to the ultimate consumer. 

How Pennsylvania farmers vote may 
decide the referendum in the United 
States. All wheat farmers with an al- 
lotment of 15 acres or more are auto- 
matically eligible to vote. In the past 
there has been an exemption of 15 acres 
for those who wanted to plant that much 
and not receive price supports. In addi- 
tion, a farmer could grow 30 acres pro- 
viding he used it all for feed on his own 
farm. Under the 1962 act these ex- 
emptions have been eliminated. As a 
result, for the first time the farmers 
with less than 15 acres can vote if they 
agree to participate in the program. In 
1961 there were 79,000 Pennsylvania 
farms with wheat allotments of less than 
15 acres. This large potential number 
of voters could well be the deciding fac- 
tor in the referendum. 

One of my reasons for discussing this 
question is due to the fact that the 15- 
acre wheat farmers will have the op- 
portunity to vote for the first time. 
Under the proposed provisions of the 
referendum any of these small wheat 
farmers who want to vote in the refer- 
endum must indicate their desire to do 
so 7 days prior to the referendum date. 
They must register at the county ASC 
office before May 14. This means if one 
of the 15-acre wheat farmers wants to 
vote “no” in the referendum and there- 
fore preserve his right to grow whatever 
amount of wheat he chooses, it will be 
necessary for him to sign up to par- 
ticipate. 

I recognize among some wheat farm- 
ers the requirement that they sign up 
to participate in order to vote may cause 
some of them to be reluctant to vote. 
However, I hope that all these small 
wheat growers will sign up to participate 
and vote in the referendum since every 
vote will be important. 

In recent weeks letters and conversa- 
tions with farmers from Pennsylvania 
indicate that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who is responsible for conducting 
the referendum, has thrown the full re- 
sources of his Department into a large 
campaign for a “yes” vote. The Secre- 
tary claims that the referendum offers 
producers a choice between $1 and $2 
per bushel for their wheat; that defeat 
of his control scheme would lead to trade 
wars and chaos in the international mar- 
ket. These claims are serious exaggera- 
tions designed to panic wheat producers 
rather than an objective analysis of the 
situation. 

Defeat of the wheat certificate plan 
would not terminate all Government 
wheat programs. Furthermore, the Con- 
gress would still have both the power 
and the responsibility to deal with any 
problems that might arise. The Sec- 
retary’s claim that Congress would not 
act is nothing more than a scare tactic. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
Congress would abdicate its responsibil- 
ity. Defeat of the Secretary’s control 
scheme would open the way for the 
enactment of a sound and constructive 
solution to the surplus wheat problem. 

I have also been very much concerned 
about the role of the Agricultural Stabi- 
lization committeemen in this referen- 
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dum. The Agricultural Stabilization 
committeemen, according to the law, 
have the responsibility to assist in 
carrying out the administration of 
any agricultural laws that might be 
enacted. Their role is essentially one 
of administering and seeing that the 
agricultural laws passed by the Congress 
are carried out and properly understood 
by farmers. Theirs is not the role of a 
propaganda or a sales agency. I have 
been very much distressed by reports 
that indicate that the Agricultural Stabi- 
lization committeemen have become 
propaganda agents for the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the forthcoming wheat 
referendum. 

I urge that the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion committeemen return to their his- 
toric role as the people who must 
administer the various farm programs 
rather than that of being active 
propaganda salesmen for Secretary 
Freeman. Unless this is done, they 
will have lost the confidence of farmers 
and the general public as to what their 
real responsibility is in agriculture. 

One of my reasons for discussing this 
wheat referendum is that most of the 
agricultural producers in my district 
whether they grow wheat or other com- 
modities have felt rather strongly for 
some time that the Government should 
reduce its role in agriculture. The wheat 
referendum to be held in May provides 
not only the farmers in my district, but 
farmers all over the country who pro- 
duce wheat, the opportunity to express 
their point of view on this important 
question. I am hopeful that the refer- 
endum will be defeated so that we avoid 
the spreading of supply-management to 
other agricultural commodities such as 
dairy, poultry, and livestock. 


Opposition to IATA Transatlantic Fare 
Rises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963, I issued a state- 
ment supporting the Civil Aeronautics 
Board's opposition to the attempt by the 
International Air Transport Associa- 
tion—IATA—to impose a 5-percent in- 
crease on jet economy round-trip fares 
for transatlantic air passengers and all 
Pacific services. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include this 
statement, which follows: 

I heartily endorse the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s determination that the 5-percent 
transatlantic round-trip fare increase now 
sought by IATA is not in the public interest. 
I support the CAB’s steadfast opposition to 
the efforts of IATA to force such an increase 
upon transatlantic air passengers. 

The proposed fare increase does not make 
business sense with transatlantic jets flying 
half empty. 

Furthermore, American citizens form a 
majority of the transatlantic air passengers, 
although U.S.-flag airlines now carry only 
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about one-third of this traffic. Accordingly, 
such a transatlantic fare increase would 
take money from the pockets of American 
passengers and place the lion’s share in the 
hands of foreign airlines. 

I am fortified in this view by the state- 
ment, reported in today’s New York Times, of 
Sir William Hildred, director general of IATA, 
who called for lower airline fares, which, he 
emphasized, would bring more passengers 
flocking to the jet airliners and make the 
operation of these planes profitable. 

I welcome Sir William’s latest statement, 
which is a far cry from the position he took 
during the 1956 hearings on the airlines in- 
dustry before the Antitrust Subcommittee. 

“The Antitrust Subcommittee’s report of 
April 5, 1957, chronicles the struggles of the 
CAB to obtain reasonable, cost-justified in- 
ternational airline fares against the stub- 
born opposition of IATA. The subcommit- 
tee’s report concluded: 

“From the Board’s own description of its 
experience over a decade of IATA ratemak- 
ing it is manifest that resulting rates are 
+ * unwarrantedly high.” 

The Antitrust Subcommittee’s 1957 report 
on the airlines industry further concluded 
that Congress should empower the CAB to 
regulate international airline fares to the 
same extent as domestic fares. 

I am gratified to note that the statement 
on international air transport policy ap- 
proved by President Kennedy only last week, 
likewise endorsed such legislation. The 
White House statement on international air 
transport policy expressly states: 

“To provide for more effective govern- 
mental influence on rates, Congress should 
adopt legislation which would give the Civil 
Aeronautics Board authority, subject to ap- 
proval by the President, to control rates in 
international air transport to and from the 
United States.” 

This recommendation mirrors the pro- 
posals of the Antitrust Subcommittee’s 1957 
airlines industry report which concluded: 

“The committee accordingly joins with the 
Board, the Comptroller General of the United 
States, and the Air Coordinating Committee 
in endorsing the grant of legislative author- 
ity to the CAB to control the fares, rates, 
rules, and practices of U.S. carriers applica- 
ble to the transportation to and from the 
United States to the same extent that the 
Board now has power to act with respect to 
fares, rates, rules and practices in domestic 
transportation. The committee also en- 
dorses their recommendation that the Board 
receive greater legislative authorization to 
control the fares, rates, rules and practices 
of foreign air carriers applicable to trans- 
portation to and from the United States.” 

It is gratifying, therefore, to find the CAB 
protecting the public interest and forfending 
against the imposition by IATA, an interna- 
tional airline cartel, of air-fare increases 
which make no sense economically at a time 
of overcapacity, and which would in effect 
tax American transatlantic air passengers 
largely for the benefit of foreign airlines. 


How the Combat Pay Amendment Will Be 
Implemented by Department Regula- 
tions; and the Cost Compared With 
Other Special Pay Provisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, in yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
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RecorpD at page 7852 there is a discus- 
sion of the combat pay amendment 
which will be submitted on H.R. 5555, the 
military pay bill. The amendment prop- 
erly leaves some details for departmental 
regulations, as has been the case in 
World War II and Korean war provisions 
for such pay. 

Anyone who urges that administrative 
difficulties create an obstacle to combat 
or hostile fire pay is simply misinformed. 
There are no administrative difficulties; 
and the best proof of that is that, despite 
years of experience with such legislation 
in World War II and the Korean war, 
there have been no administrative dif- 
ficulties at all. The broad grant of ad- 
ministrative regulation could correct any 
that might arise; but in view of past ex- 
tended experience there is no reason to 
anticipate any difficulties at all. 

The Army, which has requested com- 
bat—or hostile fire—pay would be chiefly 
concerned with the benefits involved in 
this legislation; and under date of March 
19, Secretary of the Army Cyrus Vance 
has written as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1963. 
Hon. CHARLES E. BENNETT, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BENNETT: The following infor- 
mation regarding the provisions of H.R. 
4696, authorizing pay for members of a 
uniformed service who are subject to hostile 
fire, is submitted in accordance with our con- 
versation of March 18. 

In the event of enactment, regulations 
governing this type of pay will be promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Defense, the pur- 
pose of which will be to control the entitle- 
ment. The Department of Defense presently 
contemplates that such regulations will re- 
quire that a member must be assigned to 
and physically present with his unit not less 
than 6 days of the month in order to qualify; 
that the mission of the unit itself must be 
such that it is subject to hostile fire, or the 
member must be acting as an adviser with 
an allied unit subject to such fire. Such unit 
will be not larger than a brigade, combat 
command, regiment, group or other similar 
organization of comparable level. These are 
similar to the limitations imposed by regu- 
lations during the Korean war. 

Administration of implementing regula- 
tions will be closely supervised by the Army 
to prevent abuses. 

It is estimated that under existing condi- 
tions between 1,500 and 2,000 Army person- 
nel would qualify for this pay under the 
criteria outlined above at an annual cost 
of about $1 million. 

Sincerely, 
Cyrus R. VANCE, 
Secretary of the Army. 


Also on March 29 Assistant Secretary 
of Defense—for Manpower—Norman 
Paul wrote as follows concerning the an- 
nual cost under regulations which now 
only await the passage of this legisla- 
tion to be established: 

In reply to your letter of March 25, 1963, 
the following information is submitted re- 
garding the annual cost of special pay for 
duty subject to hostile fire contained in 
H.R., 4696. 

The Department of Defense would delegate 
to the unified commanders the authority to 
designate the units whose members will be 
entitled to the special pay. However, based 
on the criteria tentatively established by the 
Department of Defense and the conditions 
of cold war existing today, the services have 
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estimated that the number of men qualify- 
ing and the annual cost would be as follows: 


Number of Annual cost 
men 
Arm 1, 500-2, 000 $990, 000-$1, 320, 000 
NM 52 34, 320 
Marine Corps 538 355, 080 
Air Force 150 99, 000 
Teta 1, 478, 400- 1, 808, 400 


Mr. Speaker, I include here the pol- 
icies which have been established by the 
Department of Defense for hostile fire 
pay: 

Proposep Poier GUIDANCE To ADMINISTER 


SPECIAL Pay ror DUTY SUBJECT TO HOSTILE 
FIRE 


(1) This special pay is to be authorized 
during periods of (formal hostilities or) 
“cold war” in which the United States may 
be engaged, and to members who are serv- 
ing with units of the U.S. uniformed serv- 
ices; and also under “cold war” conditions 
to members who are assigned, attached, 
supporting, or serving with units of friendly 
foreign forces that are engaged in armed 
conflict. 

(2) Entitlement will be limited to mem- 
bers of the U.S. forces serving in Vietnam, 
and to such other places as may later be 
designated by the Secretary of Defense. 

(3) Personnel must be assigned duty: (a) 
subject to hostile fire or explosion of hostile 
mines, or (b) in an area in which they are in 
imminent danger of being exposed to hostile 
fire or explosion of hostile mines. Personnel 
entitled to this special pay must be physically 
present and a member of, attached to, sup- 
porting, advising or assisting a combat unit 
not larger than a brigade, combat command, 
regiment, group or other similar organization 
of comparable level. Entitlement also in- 
cludes personnel assigned or attached to: an 
aircraft including reconnaissance aircrews 
subjected to imminent danger of hostile 
fire in the course of an operation; a vessel 
including a minesweeper while in imminent 
danger of being subjected to hostile fire or 
explosion of hostile mines, or a minesweeper 
while actually engaged in sweeping enemy 
mines, 

(4) A member is entitled to this special 
pay at the rate of $55 per month if asso- 
ciated as a regular member with a combat 
unit under the conditions stated in (3) above 
for a period of not less than 6 days of the 
month, not necessarily consecutive; or 1 or 
more days during the month included within 
a period of not less than 6 consecutive days 
beginning in the preceding month. 

(5) Notwithstanding the conditions in 
(4) above, a member is entitled to this spe- 
cial pay for any month in which he is 
entitled to basic pay and in which he was 
killed, injured, or wounded by hostile fire, 
explosion of a hostile mine, or any other 
hostile action. 

(6) Entitlement to this special pay will 
continue for not more than 3 additional 
months in the cases of personnel hospitalized 
because of a wound or injury received by 
hostile fire, explosion of a hostile mine or 
other hostile action, 

(7) A member may not be paid more than 
one special pay for duty subject to hostile 
fire for any month. A member may be paid 
this special pay in addition to any other pay 
and allowances to which he may be entitled. 

(8) Any determination of fact that is made 
in administering this section is conclusive. 
Such a determination may not be reviewed 
by any other officer or agency of the United 
States unless there has been fraud or gross 
negligence. However, the determination may 
be changed on the basis of new evidence or 
for other good cause. 
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(9) The unified commander will designate 
units and detachments entitled to this spe- 
cial pay and review entitlements authorized 
to insure that such authorizations for all 
services are in keeping with restrictive 
policies stated herein. 


Just today there was received the fol- 
lowing letter from Col. Leo E. Benade, 
Task Force on Military Compensation, 
Department of Defense, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1963. 
Hon. CHARLES E, BENNETT, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. BENNETT: The following infor- 
mation regarding special pay for duty sub- 
ject to hostile fire is furnished in response to 
your telephone call of May 6, 1963. 

The manner in which the Department of 
Defense intends to implement the legisla- 
tion, if passed, was generally outlined in the 
letter to you from the Secretary of the Army 
dated March 19, 1963. I would add that in 
addition the Department of Defense would 
include as eligible for the special pay those 
members assigned or attached to an air- 
craft, including helicopters, subject to im- 
minent danger of hostile fire in the course 
of an operation; and to a vessel in imminent 
danger of being subjected to hostile fire or 
explosion of hostile mines. Under this cri- 
teria, at the present time, only members of 
units supporting the forces in Vietnam would 

ualify 


At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 12,000 U.S, troops assigned to Viet- 
nam, or about 5 percent of the Armed Forces 
strength. It is estimated that between 
2,200 and 2,800 might qualify for this spe- 
cial pay. This estimate includes Air Force 
and Navy troops which were not included in 
the figures furnished you by the Secretary 
of the Army in his letter of March 19, 1963. 

Helicopter pilots and other personnel au- 
thorized to receive fight pay might qualify 
for special pay for duty subject to hostile 
fire in addition to their flight pay. We 
believe such dual payments would be con- 
sistent with the purpose for which each pay- 
ment was proposed. Flight pay is awarded 
both as an incentive pay to attract and re- 
tain high quality volunteers and as added 
compensation for the inherent risk of flying 
irrespective of where the flying is done. 
Hostile fire pay recognizes the additional 
hazard aircrew members are exposed to when 
fiying over enemy-held territory. Passengers 
in the aircraft, of course, would be eligible 
only for hostile duty pay. 

Since January 1, 1961, 82 U.S. military per- 
sonnel have lost their lives in Vietnam, 33 
by hostile fire and 49 by accidents and other 
causes. As a matter of information, the 
numbers of deaths in other hazardous duties 
are as follows: 

(a) Pilots: 358 pilots were killed in air- 
craft accidents (meiuding helicopters) in 
1961; 362 in 1962. 

(b) Submarines: The Thresher aceident 
accounted for the only multiple loss of Ie 
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in a submarine since the end of World 
War II. 

(c) Parachute pay: The injury rate in 
parachute jumping ranges between 2 and 3 
per 1,000 jumps; however, the Armed Forces 
experienced only 1 fatality in fiscal year 
1960 and 1 fatality in fiscal year 1961. 

(d) Other: Between the period 1951 and 
1961 diving accidents accounted for 18 
deaths. Altitude chambers accounted for 12 
deaths in the same 10-year period. 

The Army has suffered the greatest num- 
ber of deaths and injuries in the Vietnam 
conflict just as in World War II and Korea. 
Of the 82 fatalities in Vietnam, 51 were Army 
troops, 22 Air Force, 6 Marine Corps, and 3 
Navy. 
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Although no figures are available as to the 
number of men who received combat pay in 
the Korean war, at the time of passage of 
the Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952 it was 
estimated that 160,000 would qualify. 

As a matter of additional information, the 
number of battle deaths and other deaths in 
World War II and Korea, by service, are 
shown in the attached table. 

I hope that this information will be use- 
ful to you. Your interest is deeply appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 
LEO E. BENADE, 
Colonel, U.S. Army, Director, Task Force 
on Military Compensation. 


World War II 


Battle deaths 


Other deaths Total 


Percent Percent 


! Includes Army Air Corps. 


Korea 


Battle deaths 


PU o ars eee A E 9, 429 46 
Navy 4.043 20 
Marine Corps — 1 6 
0 ²˙ .. eee — 28 


Mr. Speaker, this matter is small in 
dollars, small in numbers of men in- 
volved but large in the moral responsi- 
bilities of our country—and large to the 
individuals involved and to their fami- 
lies. There are existing special pay 
programs which we already have which 
are tremendous in the amount of dollars 
involved and very substantial in the 
numbers of persons involved but which 
in no instance have a greater moral 
significance in the responsibilities of our 
country and in no way are more impor- 
tant to the individuals and families 
involved. 

Under these other programs there 
have assuredly been administrative dif- 
ficulties but these have not prevented us 
continuing such programs. For instance, 
in the case of flight pay we actually dis- 
courage and even prohibit some of the 
fiight pay recipients from further per- 


Other deaths 


Number | Percent 


formance of their original flight duties, 
on the theory that they will not ever 
have another military assignment in 
which their flight performance will be 
used and that qualifying flights are 
wasteful of the taxpayers’ money. So 
administrative problems have certainly 
been met in some of these other pays 
but no one has suggested ending them. 
The proposed amendment does not al- 
low permanent combat or hostile fire 
pay unless the hostile fire is actually 
experienced and unlike flight pay is not 
a status maintained after performance 
or ability to perform has ceased. 
Please consider the following table 
which shows that these other pays now 
total annually $632,486,960. Contrast 
this with the only $1 or $2 million con- 
templated for the hostile fire amend- 
ment—and consider carefully what is 
actually required of the recipients: 


Extra pay for certain perfermances in Department of Defense 


Item 


1. INCENTIVE FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY 
(a) Parachute duty. 
(b) Demolition duty. 


(e) Flight duty. 


(d) Thermal stress duty 


| 
Criteria Į Grade Rate Fiseal year 
| 1964, DOD 
f 
$110.00 | $32,334, 
55. 00 
i 110. 00 1, 457, 660 
SES O A E A E T See pong oe = Py T Enlisted men 55, 00 
4 inex each calendar month; 8 hours 24 month if requirement | Crew: Officers and enlisted |_..........- 295, 342. 340 
not met Ist month; 12 hours 3d month ifrequirement Ist and $ 
AS not met. 
5 2227ͤͤ¶ũ SERRE Sie © a Se ee 
10,00 
Exposed as human test subjects in 1 or more experiments for that 110. 00 9. 736, 000 
3 een 55. 00 
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Extra pay for certain performances in Department of Defense—Continued 
Item Criteria Grade Rate Fiscal year 
1944, DOD 
9 T E E ü „„ NE NIAE EIAN $788, 000 
aA a CUBS Aa A E E A ̃ ͤͤœũiwV— ꝙꝙꝙ?ßÆñxfxw— x1 T E 20, 846, 000 
2. SPECIAL PAY j 
(a) Foreign and sea duty | Enlisted men only; for duty outside continental United States; | E- 99 $22. 50 130, 000, 000 
no entitlement for duty in Hawaii or Alaska if resident. In- 
cludes temporary duty of 8 days or more. 
à 22. 50 
22. 50 
20. 00 
16. 00 
13. 00 
9, 00 
i 5 
(b) Medical, dental, and veterinarians Medical and dental: Regular Army on active duty before Jug „„ 32, 925, 400 
1, 1963; non-Regular Army who before July 1, 1963 enter on 
active duty for 1 year or more receive special pay as follows: 
(a) Completed less than 2 years’ active duty. 100 
(b) Completed 2 or more years but less than 6 years’ active |.. 150 
duty. 
(ce) Compia Gor more years but less than 10 years’ active 200 
duty. 
(d) Completed 10 or more years’ active du „„„„„„„ „„ „„ „ „ ˖ ˖Eeꝶſ 250 
Veterinarians: Regular Army and non-Regular Army who enter! 100 
on active duty for 1 year or more prior to July 1, 1963. 
%% A E Sed si diving duty each month 110 2, 911, 200 
a 5 
80 


(d) Proficiency pay 


TOUR SUIT UE eee 
Total, hazardous duty pay 7 


liste n only; n 
aiid in a military skill, 
do. 


de: 


Mr. Speaker, there is one glaring omis- 
sion that should be corrected in H.R. 
5555. This is the fact that the bill ex- 
cludes hostile fire pay or combat pay. 
Such pay was requested by the Army and 
by the Department of Defense and ap- 
proved by the administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget. It was also ap- 
proved by the subcommittee which actu- 
ally studied this legislation, but it was 
removed by a close vote in the full com- 
mittee. We should restore it to this leg- 
islation before it becomes law. 


Kerr-Mills Is Welfare Case Factory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein an article 
written by our beloved and distinguished 
senior Senator from South Carolina, the 
Honorable Onin D. Jounsron, for the 
Senior Citizens News, entitled “xerr- 
Mills Is Welfare Case Factory.” 

Mr, JOHNSTON’s comments appeared in 
the April 1963, issue. 

The article follows: 

KERR-MILLS Is WELFARE CASE Factory 
(By Senator OLrIıNn D. Jonnstron, South 
Carolina) 

No domestic issue arose in the last elec- 
tion which caused more confusion for voters 
than did hospital insurance for the aged 
under social security. The hospital insur- 
ance program was maligned, attacked, dis- 


torted, and misrepresented as no other issue 
has ever been. Charges were made that the 
hospital insurance proposal would dictate to 
the patient what doctor he could use. This 
is not true. There are no provisions in the 
bill providing funds for payment of doctors 
nor is there any language telling a patient 
what doctor to use. The proposal merely 
provides insurance for people 65 and older 
which pays for hospital and nursing type 
care. 

In South Carolina there are about 150,000 
people 65 years of age and over. Under the 
Kerr-Mills law, two-thirds of the aged in 
South Carolina are indigent. Others are 
merely poor. Indigents include couples with 
under $2,000 a year income and people liv- 
ing alone with under $1,200 a year income. 
It is because the aged have such small in- 
comes and such large medical costs that 
the King-Anderson bill is needed, and would 
more adequately meet the needs of our 
people. 

Some of the literature put out by Scalpel 
(the South Carolina affiliate of the American 
Medical Political Action Committee) 
charged that the cost of the hospital in- 
surance proposal would double social se- 
curity taxes. The truth is the social security 
taxes from employee and employer would 
be raised only one-fourth of 1 percent each, 
and the base on which he would pay the 
tax would be increased from $4,250 tz $5,200. 
This increase in earnings pase would not 


only pay toward hospital insurance but also 
Would provide a very important increase in 
cash monthly benefits for many of today’s 
workers. In dollars and cents the increase 
to pay for health insurance in taxes pro- 
posed would be $12 a year for an employee 
earning $4,800 and less on smaller earnings. 
The contributions for health insurance can 
be kept so small because employers match 
the employee contributions and because the 
contributions are made over the 40 or so 
years of a working lifetime with benefits 
being paid only during the many fewer 
years of old age. 

The King-Anderson proposal would pay 
for good care for everyone over 65 partici- 
pating, as compared to the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram in South Carolina which provided 


Private, ist 
Private, 2d class PAE 


benefits for only 587 people last December. 
Under Kerr-Mills someone who works and 
saves a little is told to go elsewhere for 
medical assistance. An aged person with 
life insurance worth $1,500 gets no help. 
A person with savings of $600 gets no help. 
If a man cashes in his insurance and spends 
his savings to the point where he can get 
help under Kerr-Mills, how long will it be 
before he is knocking on the door for every 
type of welfare relief? 

The Kerr-Mills bill is a factory for welfare 
cases and the King-Anderson bill is a pre- 
ventive for welfare cases. The King-Ander- 
son bill encourages people to build up their 
savings and pensions and attempt to work a 
little after retirement if they can. As with 
any insurance plan, an insured aged person 
would automatically be qualified for benefits 
if he got sick, even if he had some resources. 
Working and saving is what our system de- 
pends upon and the King-Anderson bill 
works well with this system. 

It has been charged that hospital insur- 
ance is socialism and that supporters of medi- 
care want socialism instead of democracy. 
I take a back seat to no one when it comes 
to supporting our free enterprise system. 
However, I can say that there are some who 
are so short-sighted as to place our free 
enternrise system in jeopardy by refusing to 
meet the challenge of the times with sensible 
legislation, The hospital insurance p 
meets this challenge by paying for the care 
of our aged without making welfare cases 
out of them. The quickest way to a welfare 
state is putting people on the welfare rolls, 
and this is what Kerr-Mills bill will do to 
our old people. The King-Anderson bill on 
the other hand asks people to contribute, to 
pay toward and to earn their benefits. That's 
the American way. 

Supporters of the Kerr-Mills bill should 
admit that recipients cannot go to their own 
doctor but have to go to a clinic to get care. 
They should admit that no care at all is pro- 
vided for a sick person at home, and that not 
over forty days a year of hospital care or 
ninety days of nursing home care is pro- 
vided. They should also admit the aged 
have to be investigated practically like a 
police state where bank accounts are checked, 
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deposit boxes opened, life insurance exam- 
ined, possibilities of employment looked into. 
They should also admit thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars are wasted on these investi- 
gations, $202,000 in fiscal year 1962—$37 a 
case. 
In contrast, the King-Anderson bill is 
insurance. It would spend only 3 percent 
of benefits on administration. If you are 
@ member of the program and 65 you get the 
benefits. Under this bill a person applying 
for hospital insurance under social security 
knows he has participated and paid from his 
earnings and is entitled to the benefits. The 
only examination he will have to meet is the 
medical one when he enters the hospital. 
I intend to do as I said in my campaign 
for reelection, and throughout my political 
career—to do and to vote to do what is best 
for our State, our people, and our Nation. 
On the issue of hospital insurance for the 
aged under social security versus the Kerr- 
Mills bill, I intend, as in the past, to sup- 
port and work toward a hospital insurance 
program for the aged such as that contained 
in the King-Anderson bill. 


Federal Equality of Opportunity in 
Employment Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
my statement to the General Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, on the vital problem of 
discrimination in employment, in which 
I urged the committee to take favorable 
action on legislation under consideration 
which would provide complete coverage 
and assure equal employment oppor- 
tunity to all citizens of our country. My 
statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the General 
Subcommittee on Labor, you have under 
consideration legislation to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry. 
I am gratified to have the opportunity to 
speak on this legislation; in January of this 
year, I reintroduced my bill—H.R. 330—a 
“Federal Equality of Opportunity in Employ- 
ment Act” and I have introduced such legis- 
lation ever since coming to Congress. 

In my opinion, civil rights and equality of 
opportunity in employment are the most 
vital issues which we face on the homefront 
today, and inasmuch as the Emancipation 
Proclamation was signed 100 years ago, it is 
high time that we stop being laggards and 
that we proceed, with alacrity, to do the job 
that should have been done generations ago. 

The malicious, destructive, discriminatory 
practices which now abound in all fields of 
employment throughout our country, affect- 
ing millions of our people, must be brought 
to an abrupt halt. We must not continue to 
ignore the terrible degradation suffered by 
those who are victims of discrimination in 
employment because of race, color, religion, 
national ancestry, for this angush is visited 
upon their children and continues on and 
on. All hope is killed in the very young; 
they know that although they have a high 
degree of intelligence, are ambitious and in- 
dustrious, there is no point in p 
higher education or looking for jobs which 
we commensurate with their abilities; they 
are not given such jobs, they know that they 
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will be denied advancements to which they 
are entitled in any jobs they hold, because 
they are of a minority group. We must also 
keep in mind that discrimination is directed 
against not only Negroes, but against Puerto 
Ricans, Mexicans, Orientals, American In- 
dians, as well as others, in our land. 

The problems of joblessness and juvenile 
delinquency go hand in hand, and the evils 
of discrimination are major factors in mi- 
nority group joblessness. In one of our most 
sadly blighted areas in New York which has 
a predominantly nonwhite population, the 
percentage of high school dropouts by gradu- 
ation time runs from 33 to 60 percent. 
These young children leave school, in most 
instances, not because their parents wish 
them to go to work, but because their mo- 
tives have been destroyed and the will to 
advance deadened by the malignancy of dis- 
crimination; the denial of hope for equality, 
for advancement, and for equality of oppor- 
tunity has taken its toll. 

When discrimination in employment is 
prevalent, the blight spreads to all other 
facets of the community; increased juvenile 
delinquency and crime result. Ever-increas- 
ing taxes are imposed to meet ever-increasing 
welfare assistance costs. 

This is a national problem and it must be 
solved by national policies and laws. Many 
States have already enacted fair employment 
practices and laws, the great State of New 
York among them. However, the problem is 
so complex and overwhelming that Federal 
action is necessary in order to help the 100 
million people not now protected by State 
laws, and to meet other complexities of the 
situation. 

We owe it to ourselves and to our Nation 
to eliminate the treacherous practices of dis- 
crimination in employment and other fields; 
the prestige of our Nation is at stake. How 
can we, in good conscience, promote the 
ideals of democracy throughout the world, 
when such evil conditions flourish here at 
home and when so many of our people are 
denied the rights guaranteed them under our 
Constitution? How can we close our eyes to 
the sickness of despair suffered by millions 
of the youth of our Nation? How long will 
we continue to allow discrimination to un- 
dermine the foundations of our Government 
and the economic structure of our country? 
Those who would continue to impose dis- 
crimination and foster cruel prejudices must 
be saved from their sins against humanity; 
we must halt their evil ways which are hav- 
ing such a dastardly effect upon our entire 
Nation and which cause grave concern to all 
right-thinking Americans who deplore the 
cruelties inflicted upon their fellow man. 

Congress must discharge its responsibility 
and pass strong, effective legislation which 
will provide complete coverage and assure 
equal employment opportunity to all citizens 
of our country. 


Gaps in Postal Fraud Laws? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently when the Post Office Depart- 
ment moves administratively against a 
firm or individual accused of using the 
mails for fraudulent purposes, it can 
obtain a court order detaining, for at 
least a temporary period, all mail ad- 
dressed to that business. But if a 
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criminal action is instituted instead of 
an administrative one, the firm can 
meanwhile go right on with the same 
racket, fleecing new victims, until the 
criminal case is finally disposed of. 

Mr. Speaker, a resident of Missouri re- 
cently complained to me that a New 
Jersey firm offering to sell a variety of 
products by mail at substantial discount, 
was continuing to solicit him for further 
business after he had previously been de- 
frauded by the firm’s failure to ship the 
goods he had ordered and paid for, and 
after the firm had already been indicted. 

The firm was later convicted and ap- 
parently is in bankruptcy. But, accord- 
ing to a report I have on this matter 
from the Post Office Department, it had 
continued its operations for some months 
after its indictment and during that 
period “losses were incurred by other 
victims of the scheme.” 


AFTER AN INDICTMENT FOR POSTAL FRAUD 


The Missourian who called this matter 
to my attention wrote to me as follows: 


FEBRUARY 21, 1963. 

Deak CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: I would 
like to call to your attention a major loop- 
hole in the postal laws relating to the use 
of the mails to defraud. Because of this 
loophole, many consumers, including myself, 
have been defrauded by a corporation in 
New Jersey. The Factory Supply Co. sent 
catalogs showing merchandise which 
would be sold at approximately wholesale 
prices. They insisted on payment in ad- 
vance. The company, however, did not de- 
liver the merchandise which was ordered and 
paid for. It has been indicted for using the 
mails to defraud and its trial, once post- 
poned, is now coming up. 

The most amazing thing is that the com- 
pany still continues in business, still con- 
tinues to defraud the consumers, and is try- 
ing to expand its operations. I have been 
told that the postal authorities are powerless 
under existing laws to stop this firm or its 
officers from using the mails. A short time 
ago I received another mailing from the 
company. They asked me to help them get 
more customers for a fee. 

I suggest that the postal laws be amended 
so that once a company is indicted for using 
the mails to defraud, it and its officers are 
denied the use of the mails, unless all funds 
are impounded by a Federal officer or court- 
appointed receiver. 

Sincerely yours, 


COMPANY SUBSEQUENTLY CONVICTED 


Mr. Speaker, because this gentleman 
does not live in my district, or in the St. 
Louis area, but resides many miles away 
in a different part of the State, I had 
to put his letter aside for a week or so 
until the press of work for my own dis- 
trict eased a bit and I had the time to 
pursue the point he raised about the 
need for additional legislation. Subse- 
quently, I wrote to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for comments on the gentleman’s 
suggestion, and received the following 
reply from the Department: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1963. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN: The Postmaster 
General has asked me to reply to your letter 
of March 7, 1963, concerning the complaint 
of against Factory Supply Co., of 
Paterson, N.J. (19630-F and 22815-—F). 
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We have had previous correspondence 
from and he has been advised of the 
status of the case and of our position in the 
matter. In the investigation of alleged 
fraudulent use of the mails, our primary 
purpose is to determine the facts and pre- 
sent them to U.S. attorneys for considera- 
tion of prosecution. In certain instances, 
where prosecution is not feasible, action is 
recommended to deprive offenders further 
use of the mails. This is the extent of our 
authority. 

The evidence concerning Factory Supply 
Co. was turned over to the U.S. attorney in 
the usual manner. Naturally, as the prose- 
cutor, any further proceedings are in his 
hands and he decides what course of action 
should be pursued. In this particular case 
he obtained a grand jury indictment charg- 
ing mail fraud, fraud by wire, illegal use of 
fictitious names, and conspiracy. Trial be- 
gan at Burlington, Vt., on February 12, 1963, 
and we have just received word that the 
jury returned a guilty verdict today. Sen- 
tencing has been deferred to a later date. 

You may be assured that every possible 
effort is made by the Post Office Department 
to rid the mails of all unlawful activity, and 
your interest in submitting this matter for 
our attention is very much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. B. MONTAGUE, 
Chief Inspector. 


IS LEGISLATION NEEDED? 


Mr. Speaker, I then sent the following 
inquiry to the Postmaster General: 


MARCH 19, 1963. 


Hon. J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General, Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Day: Recently I sent you a copy 
of a letter from commenting on his 
experience with the Factory Supply Com- 
pany and making a suggestion for a change 
in the law to close what he said was a loop- 
hole. 

I have now received a reply from the Chief 
Postal Inspector, Mr. H. B. Montague, re- 
porting on some of the facts in the Factory 
Supply Co. case. I had read about the 
guilty verdict in this case and I congratulate 
the department but I am still interested in 
the proposal made that companies 
which have been indicted or convicted for 
using the mails to defraud, be denied further 
use of the mails “unless all funds received 
are impounded by a Federal officer or court- 
appointed receiver.” 
was, of course, incensed over being 
victimized by this company but the point 
he raised in writing to me was that even 
after the firm was indicted it continued to 
send out mailings in pursuit of the same 
conspiracy for which they were indicted. 
Since this is a question of whether changes 
are needed in the postal laws, I am writing 
to you rather than to the Chief Inspector. 

With best wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missouri, 


POST OFFICE CONSIDERING ASKING FOR 
STRONGER LAWS 


Mr. Speaker, I received a further re- 
port from the Post Office Department on 
this matter, dated April 9, 1963, from 
the General Counsel, Louis J. Doyle, in- 
dicating that stronger laws may be re- 
quested. After forwarding this infor- 
mation to the Missourian who had 
written to me originally about this case, 
I requested his permission to place all 
of this material before the Congress 
through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, He 
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has asked that I do not divulge his 
name, and I am complying with that 
request. The General Counsel wrote me 
as follows: 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, D.C., April 9, 1963. 
Hon, LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN: Your letter of 
March 19, 1963, addressed to the Postmaster 
General, concerning the complaint of ' 
Missouri, respecting an unsatisfactory 
transaction had by him through the mails 
with the Factory Supply Co., Bloomfield, N.J., 
has been referred to me for attention. 
has indicated to you that legisla- 
tion should be enacted which would require 
the impounding of all funds sent tbrough 
the mails to concerns whose promoters are 
indicted for mail fraud. 

It appears that is aware that the 
promoters of the Factory Supply Co. were 
recently convicted of fraudulent use of the 
mails in connection with the scheme in 
which he was one of the victims. Despite 
the fact that the indictment in this case 
was returned on June 27, 1962, the mail 
order business continued for some months 
thereafter and losses were incurred by other 
victims of the scheme. Between the date 
of the indictment and the date of convic- 
tion, however, the business was placed in 
bankruptcy; its mail order activities were 
discontinued at the time the bankruptcy 
proceedings were initiated. 

An indictment is not a final adjudication 
of the charges therein but constitutes simply 
a charge that the grand jury believes prob- 
able cause exists that the law has been 
violated. A person indicted for mail fraud 
is presumed to be innocent until convicted 
after a trial. In many instances charges of 
fraud are not established upon a trial. If 
funds being sent to such a business were 
impounded during the time between indict- 
ment and acquittal, which often runs for 
many months and in some instances over a 
year, a legitimate business could be com- 
pletely destroyed by the suggested legisla- 
tion. 

Under 39 U.S.C, 4007 provision is made for 
application to the appropriate U.S. District 
Court for an order detaining for a temporary 
period mail addressed to business houses 
against which administrative action under 39 
U.S.C, 4005 has been instituted. However, 
this remedy may be followed only in prepara- 
tion for or during the pendency of adminis- 
trative postal fraud proceedings under 39 
U.S.C. 4005. In the Factory Supply Co. case 
the decision was reached by responsible offi- 
cials of the department that the evidence 
in this matter appropriately should be pre- 
sented for action under relevant penal stat- 
utes rather than for consideration of pos- 
sible action under the administrative remedy 
provided in 39 U.S.C. 4005. At the present 
time this department is studying the pos- 
sibility of increasing the effectiveness of its 
administrative remedy in the suppression of 
fraudulent enterprises. As you are perhaps 
aware, the department does not have power 
to subpena witnesses in this type of pro- 
ceeding, and is often faced with a difficult 
burden growing out of the necessity of es- 
tablishing an intent to deceive upon the part 
of the promoter of a particular enterprise. 
It is anticipated that the department’s 
studies will lead to the formulation of rec- 
ommendations in the near future for leg- 
islative amendment which will strengthen 
administrative remedies for the suppression 
of fraudulent enterprises. 

This Department appreciates very much 
the interest expressed by you and in 
this matter. I can assure you that the de- 
partment will continue to exert every effort 
to protect patrons of this service from being 
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victimized by the operation of illegal schemes 
through the mails. 
Sincerely yours, 
Louis J. DOYLE, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. Speaker, whether this incident in- 
dicates the need for further legislation 
to tighten our postal laws to protect the 
public from continuing frauds committed 
by persons or firms even while they are 
already being prosecuted is a question 
I would ask the appropriate committees 
of the Congress to consider. 

It was my feeling that the exchange 
of correspondence in this particular case 
would be helpful to the committees hav- 
ing jurisdiction over such legislation, and 
for that reason I have received permis- 
sion to place this material in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Forge of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, my distin- 
guished colleague from New York, JOHN 
Linpsay, has written an excellent review 
of Neil MacNeil’s “Forge of Democracy: 
the House of Representatives,” a highly 
regarded study of this body. 

Indicative of the tremendous respect 
for the opinion of Mr. Linpsay is the fact 
that the New York Herald Tribune and 
their board of editors placed his review 
on the front page of their recent Sunday 
edition. This respect, Mr. Speaker, so 
pronounced throughout the United 
States, is a great tribute to our Member 
and it is also a tribute to the “Trib” that 
they decided to place his review in such 
an auspicious position. 

In this harried world of bombastic best 
sellers and fragmented reviews, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LINDSAY] 
has managed to catch the flavor of the 
MacNeil book. 

According to the gentleman from New 
York, JOHN LINDSAY: 

The constant problem of representative 
government is to find the middle ground 
between chaos at one extreme and tyranny 
at the other. To the freeman, extremes 
offer little choice. The paralysis of an un- 
controllable factionalism is no more palata- 
ble than the conformity imposed by an un- 
restrained majority. 


No one, Mr. Speaker, has said more in 
shorter space, and we can be proud that 
the gentleman from New York, JOHN 
Linpsay, is a Member of this body at the 
present time. He can articulate the 
great issues that confront us, and he 
can lead by word and example. Let us 
hope that someday the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay] will bring his 
considerable talent to the task of a 
book on the House. In the mean- 
time, I am honored to place his review in 
the Record. In fact, it is more than a 
review, it is an excellent essay in itself. 
Under leave to extend my remarks. I in- 
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clude his review from the New York 
Herald Tribune, Sunday, May 5. 
The article follows: 


BETWEEN CHAOS AND TYRANNY, THE HOUSE 
(“Forge of Democracy: The House of Repre- 
resentatives,” by Neil MacNeil. 496 pp. 

New York: David McKay Co. $6.75) 

(By JOHN V. LINDSAY) 

“No one pretends that democracy is per- 
fect or allwise,” Winston Churchill once 
remarked. “Indeed it has been said that 
democracy is the worst form of government 
except all other forms that have been tried 
from time to time.” 

The average visitor to the galleries of the 
U.S. House of Representatives is appalled at 
its appearance of disorganized trivia, irrele- 
vance, “bunk” (the word was coined in the 
House), and at the endless and aimless 
comings and goings. To the average politi- 
cal scientist, the imperfections of the insti- 
tution are manifest. They stick out like 
bumps. In fact, they are democracy’s im- 
perfections. 

Congress, particularly the House of Repre- 
sentatives, takes on different shapes and 
colors according to the viewpoint. To the 
executive branch, from the single purpose 
movers in the political echelons, convinced 
of the rectitude of their own course, to the 
streams of careerists who fill to brimming 
the Federal Establishment from 9 to 5 
the house on the hill is a brooding omni- 
presence, hostile, immovable, incomprehen- 
sive—half asleep, yet ready to spring. The 
executive branch spends 10 months of the 
year looking forward to the 2 when Con- 
gress is out of town, and yet neither branch 
can function without the other. They move 
in relation to each other; they learn to 
measure the distance between themselves 
and to respect each other’s powers. The 
separation of these powers becomes very real 
and very important to the practitioner. 

To political scientists and columnists, the 
House is a slow crawling crustacean, encum- 
bered by fossils, feuds and bad habits. But 
to the late Sam Rayburn, member of the 
House for half a century and Speaker for 
2 decades, the House was “the highest thea- 
ter that anyone plays in upon this earth 
today.” 

In the midst of the current spate of ver- 
biage about the Congress, about its role in 
a modern world society, about its habits and 
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practices, Neil MacNeil's book on the House 
of Representatives is as welcome as spring 
after winter. Thoroughly researched, with 
bibliography and index, MacNeil’s study of 
this enormously complex institution is a good 
journalist's accurate report of what the 
House is really all about. The author, for 
all his familiarity with the House's imper- 
fections, has a high regard, even an affection, 
for the institution. While he knows that 
real power in the House is in the hands of 
a small group of party elders, he is optimistic 
about the House’s ability to adjust itself to 
the times. He understands Congress’ anten- 
nae, which are more sensitive than many 
people and most political scientists think. 
He is aware that, for all its sluggishness and 
faults, Congress for almost two centuries has 
made those delicate adjustments that have 
enabled all Americans to live together under 
its rule. It is indeed remarkable that a 
country so young, diverse and energetic could 
have progressed so far with only one violent 
upheaval. 

The constant problem of representative 
government is to find the middle ground 
between chaos at one extreme and tyranny 
at the other. To the free man, extremes 
offer little choice. The paralysis of an un- 
controllable factionalism is no more palatable 
than the conformity imposed by an unre- 
strained majority. MacNeil sees the role of 
the House in holding the middle ground. 
“The genius * * * of the men who estab- 
lished the American system of government,” 
he writes, “was to devise * * * government 
in which democracy was restrained from its 
own excesses, Here, singularly, the House 
of Representatives has played a unique and 
extraordinary role.” 

By connecting events to personalities, the 
author has captured the high drama of the 
House, the moments when great issues have 
given rise to violent passions, For a good 
part of the 19th century, there was more 
than one way of settling the matter at hand. 
Members speaking on the floor under the 
cloak of constitutional immunity frequently 
announced that they were prepared to back 
their words “here and elsewhere,”—that is, 
with pistols. MacNeil gives a vivid account 
of House bloodshed and of lesser forms of 
brawling both on and off the floor. 

In more recent years, the weapons have 
been confined to verbal assaults and tac- 
tical use of the parliamentary rules. We 
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are reminded that the rules are not to 
be slighted. They are foil, mace, and can- 
non in the hands of experts. Based largely 
on Jefferson’s manual, which in turn was 
based on the rules of the British House of 
Commons, the rules have been used by skill- 
ful Parliamentarians to alter the course of 
history. It is small wonder that some of the 
greatest House clashes have been brought on 
by changes in the rules themselves. The 
names of the antagonists in these encounters 
are recorded in history: Henry Clay, John 
Quincy Adams, Thomas Reed, Joe Cannon, 
George Norris, Howard W. Smith, Sam Ray- 
burn, Charles Halleck. The author takes 
us through the back rooms during some of 
these struggles; he concludes with an inval- 
uable reconstruction of the monumental 
Rules Committee battle of 1961 in which 
Rayburn staked both his reputation and his 
final mark in history. The author translates 
history into living people in his account of 
the two hundred years’ war between House 
and Senate, a battle for supremacy that saw 
one of its fiercest skirmishes in the 87th 
Congress, 1961-62. 

If the book is a bit disjointed and repe- 
titious, so is the House. The works of George 
Galloway apart, no outside account of Con- 
gress till now has touched the pulse of the 
House. Through long personal contact in the 
corridors, speakers’ lounge and press gallery, 
Neil MacNeil has measured the heartbeat 
of the place. He takes the reader through 
the back rooms—Rayburn’s “Board of Edu- 
cation,” HaLLeck’s “clinic’—which are pulse 
points of the inner life, points of interest 
not usually mentioned by the guide services. 
Repeatedly, he refers to “the mood of the 
House,” its “temper,” “the mystique of the 
House’s inner life.” As the author clearly 
had the respect of Rayburn, Speaker Sam's 
recorded observations ring true. “You can’t 
really say how you lead,” said the man who 
was Speaker twice as long as any one else 
in history. “You feel your way, receptive to 
those rolling waves of sentiment. And if 
& man can’t see and hear and feel, why then, 
of course, he’s lost.” 

The study of parliamentary institutions 
is the study of man’s unending struggle to 
attain freedom. Neil MacNeil’s book on the 
U.S. House of Representatives is a solid 
contribution to that study. It is good to have 
it from a man who knows what he is talking 
about. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, May 8, 1963 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. LEE MET- 
caLF, a Senator from the State of Mon- 
tana. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, beyond the circle of 
whose brooding love we cannot drift in 
this or any other world: In the glory and 
vigor of yet a new morning we lift our 
heavy-laden hearts to Thee, as once 
more we set our faces toward waiting 
tasks and toils. 

Through countless channels Thou dost 
seek our lives. At many a door Thou 
dost stand and knock, and call, if we 
would but heed the gentle accents of 
Thy voice. Give us to know that to that 
patient knocking on the outside, the 
door can be opened only from the in- 
side by our own hand. Among all the 
strident voices of this tumultuous day 


may we not miss the still small voice 
which alone—even in this Chamber, as 
we listen to it—can change our fear to 
faith and our cowardice to courage. 
Above our deliberations here, and in 
them, hearken to the prayers of our 
hearts, when in our highest moments we 
forget ourselves, and think of Thee. And 
in the name of Him who strengthens us 
by His grace shall be the power and the 
glory. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1963. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. LEE METCALF, a Senator from 
the State of Montana, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. METCALF thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 6, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 
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(For the nominations this day re- 
ceived, see the end of Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 394) to validate the home- 
stead entries of Leo F. Reeves. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


S. 138. An act to redesignate the Big Hole 
Battlefield National Monument, to revise the 
boundaries thereof, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 873. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain public lands 
in the State of Nevada to the county of 
Lincoln, State of Nevada. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 74) for 
the relief of Dr. Olga Marie Ferrer, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions: 


S. Con. Res.6. Concurrent resolution ac- 
cepting the statue of the late John Burke, of 
North Dakota, and tendering thanks of Con- 
gress therefor; 

S. Con. Res. 7. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the temporary placement in the 
rotunda of the Capitol of a statue of the late 
John Burke, of North Dakota, and the hold- 
ing of ceremonies incident thereto; 

S. Con. Res. 8. Concurrent resolution to 
print the proceedings in connection with the 
acceptance of the statue of the late John 
Burke, of North Dakota; 

S. Con. Res.9. Concurrent resolution for 
ceremonies in the rotunda in connection with 
the statue of the late Joseph Ward, of South 
Dakota; 

S. Con. Res. 10. Concurrent resolution to 
tender thanks of Congress to South Dakota 
for the statue of Joseph Ward, to be placed 
in Statuary Hall; and 

S. Con. Res. 11. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a Senate document the proceedings 
at the acceptance of the statue of Joseph 
Ward, to be placed in Statuary Hall. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 40. An act to assist the States to pro- 
vide additional facilities for research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations; 

H.R. 1206. An act for the relief of Kazi- 
mierz Krupinski; 

H.R. 1275. An act for the relief of Miss 
Ann Super; 

H.R. 1332. An act for the relief of Mario 

ies Fonseca; 

H.R. 1366. An act for the relief of Vaghar- 

Hovannes Danielian; 

H. R. 1393. An act for the relief of Janet 
Lundie Farmer; 

H.R. 1395. An act for the relief of Rear 
Adm. Walter B. Davidson; 

H.R. 1518. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Theresa Lazarus; 

H.R. 1709. An act to establish a Federal 
Commission on the disposition of Alcatraz 
Island; 

H.R. 1734. An act for the relief of Luba 
Siedlecki Simon; 

H.R. 1736. An act for the relief of Assunta 
DiLella Codella; 
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H.R. 2072. An act to assure payment of just 
compensation for the use and occupancy 
of certain lands on Kwajalein and Dalap 
Islands, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2073. An act to place certain sub- 
merged lands within the jurisdiction of the 
governments of Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
and American Samoa, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2726. An act for the relief of John F. 
Wood, of Newport News, Va.; 

H.R. 2751. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jesse Franklin White; 

H.R. 2753. An act to disclaim any title 
of the United States to certain real property 
in Modoc County, Calif.; 

H.R. 3629. An act for the relief of Pong 
Yong Jin (also known as Pang Yong Chin); 

H.R. 3887. An act to authorize the accept- 
ance of donations of land in the State of 
North Carolina for the construction of an 
entrance road at Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4152. An act to authorize the addition 
of certain donated lands to the administra- 
tive headquarters site, Isle Royale National 
Park; 

H.R. 4588, An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and reservation for the Department 
of the Navy of certain public lands of the 
United States at Mojave B Aerial Gunnery 
Range, San Bernardino County, Calif., for 
defense purposes; 

H.R. 4773. An act for the relief of Leroy 
Smallenberger, a referee in bankruptcy; 

H.R. 4965. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Foreign Service of the 
United States; 

H.R. 5175. An act to authorize the issuance 
of certificates of citizenship in the Canal 
Zone; 

H.J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to change the 
name of Short Mountain lock and dam and 
reservoir in the State of Oklahoma to Robert 
S. Kerr lock and dam and reservoir; and 

H.J. Res. 245. Joint resolution to provide 
that Members of Congress shall be limited to 
per diem allowances and necessary transpor- 
tation costs in connection with travel outside 
the United States, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 


H.R. 199. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans having the serv- 
ice-connected disability of deafness of both 
ears; 

H.R. 211. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates of 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
payable to children and parents of deceased 
veterans; and 

H.R. 214. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans suffering the loss 
or loss of use of both vocal cords with result- 
ing complete aphonia. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 40. An act to assist the States to pro- 
vide additional facilities for research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H.R. 1206. An act for the relief of Kazi- 
mierz Krupinski; 

H.R. 1275. An act for the relief of Miss Ann 
Super; 
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H.R. 1332. An act for the relief of Mario 
Rodrigues Fonseca; 

H.R. 1366. An act for the relief of Vaghar- 
shag Hovannes Danielian; 

H.R. 1393. An act for the relief of Janet 
Lundie Farmer; 

H.R. 1395. An act for the relief of Rear 
Adm. Walter B. Davidson; 

H.R. 1518. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Theresa Lazarus; 

H.R. 1709. An act to establish a Federal 
commission on the disposition of Alcatraz 
Island; 

H.R. 1734. An act for the relief of Luba 
Siedlecki Simon; 

H.R. 1736. An act for the relief of Assunta 
DiLella Codella; 

H.R. 2726. An act for the relief of John F. 
Wood of Newport News, Va.; 

H.R. 2751. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jesse Franklin White; 

H.R. 2753. An act to disclaim any title of 
the United States to certain real property in 
Modoc County, Calif.; 

H.R. 3629. An act for the relief of Pong 
Yong Jin (also known as Pang Yong Chin); 

H.R. 4773. An act for the relief of Leroy 
Smallenberger, a referee in bankruptcy; 

H.R. 4965. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Foreign Service of the 
United States; and 

H.R. 5175. An act to authorize the issuance 
of certificates of citizenship in the Canal 
Zone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 2072. An act to assure payment of 
just compensation for the use and occu- 
pancy of certain lands on Kwajalein and 
Dalap Islands, Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2073. An act to place certain sub- 
merged lands within the jurisdiction of the 
Goveraments of Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
and American Samoa, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3887. An act to authorize the accept- 
ance of donations of land in the State of 
North Carolina for the construction of an 
entrance road at Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4152. An act to authorize the addi- 
tion of certain donated lands to the admin- 
istrative headquarters site, Isle Royale Na- 
tional Park; and 

H.R. 4588. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and reservation for the Department 
of the Navy of certain public lands of the 
United States at Mojave B Aerial Gunnery 
Range, San Bernardino County, Calif., for 
defense purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to change the 
name of Short Mountain lock and dam and 
reservoir in the State of Oklahoma to Robert 
S. Kerr lock and dam and reservoir; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

HJ. Res. 245. Joint resolution to provide 
that Members of Congress shall be limited 
to per diem allowances and necessary trans- 
portation costs in connection with travel 
outside the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS IN 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 


the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittee and subcommittees were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today: 

The Special Committee on Aging; 
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The Small Business Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency; 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; and 

The Constitutional Rights Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 4 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CRITICISM OF CONGRESS—REPLY 
TO LETTER FROM MISS SUSAN 
SLOAN, OF HICKSVILLE, N.Y. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is not very often that I answer corre- 
spondence coming from outside of my 
own State of Montana; but not too long 
ago a young lady in grade school on Long 
Island, in the State of New York, wrote 
me about a problem which deeply trou- 
bled her, She and her classmates were 
concerned about the nature and the ex- 
tent of the criticism of Congress which 
had come to their attention. She asked 
for my comments on this situation. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, after 
preparing my reply to this intelligent 
young lady, I found that her letter had 
been misplaced, for which I was quite 
sorry as it had made a deep impression 
on me. However, with the kind help of 
the office of Representative Orrs G. 
PIKE, in whose district I recalled the 
young lady lived, I was put in touch with 
Mr. W. S. Phelan, superintendent of 
schools in the Islip, Long Island, area, 
This most sympathetic gentleman 
graciously undertook the herculean task 
of finding the young lady who had writ- 
ten the letter, which I am happy to say 
he successfully accomplished. She is 
Miss Susan Sloan, of 11 Atlas Lane, in 
Hicksville, Nassau County, N.Y. I might 
add that Miss Sloan was attending a 
school entirely outside of Mr. Phelan’s 
district, which made his success all the 
more remarkable. 

I, therefore, offer my greatest thanks 
both to Mr. Phelan, for his kind assist- 
ance, and to Miss Sloan, for her thought- 
ful and intelligent letter; and I ask that 
my reply may be included at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dear Susan: The criticism of Congress is 
generally directed toward two areas. The 
first is directed toward the individual Mem- 
ber; the second toward Congress as a law- 
making institution. The question that is 
implicit in all of it is whether Congress is 
capable in our times of continuing as one 
of the Nation’s vital policymaking bodies. 

Such criticism is not new. As Senator 
Walter George wrote 20 years ago, Casti- 
gating Congress seems to have developed, of 
late, into a pernicious national pastime. To 
my mind, the thoughtless disparagement of 
Congress is part of the whole pattern of 
cynicism that many people have adopted 
toward the ture. The tendency is 
alarming * . Now is the time for Amer- 
icans to value, rather than abuse, their demo- 
cratic heritage.” 

Fortunately, there are those associated 
with the Congress, as Members and ob- 
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servers, who have felt the need for something 
beyond clever satire and nonconstructive 
complaint. One of these is David Broder 
who recognized in a New York Times article 
last fall the factor that is most responsible 
for the deterioration, if indeed there is such, 
in the lawmaking performance of the legis- 
lature. That factor is in Mr. Broder’s words, 
“simply that most Congressmen can no 
longer afford to regard legislation as the 
most important part of their jobs.“ This 
surprising and disturbing development has 
come about as each Congress Member is 
called upon more and more to help his home 
people exist with, benefit from, comply with, 
or confront, the governmental “colossus.” 

“This function,” Mr. Broder emphasizes, 
“is consistently undervalued by critics of 
Congress * * * who fail to comprehend the 
gulf between the constituencies and the 
Capitol. To the average citizen preoccupied 
with his own affairs the Central Government 
is a remote colossus, incomprehensible, al- 
most unapproachable, but not safely ignored. 
His link—his sole link—with it is his Con- 
gressman. The Congressman must protect 
his district and its people from the mischance 
and mischief that almost inevitably accom- 
pany bureaucracy’s rather rigid way of doing 
its work. He must do it, for his people have 
no one else to look to.” 

In the course of his excellent article, the 
author mentions the book “Member of the 
House,” written by the late Clem Miller, 
Representative from California, until his 
death last fall. I know of no better descrip- 
tion of the life of a legislator than that 
found in this simple little volume. His story 
is of 12- and 15-hour days, hard work, and 
unassuming dedication to the people of his 
district and Nation. It is, I believe, a book 
which every person concerned about our 
Government should read, particularly those 
who find little good in Congress or in Con- 
gressmen. It is enjoyable and instructive, 
and cannot help but persuade the reader 
to a new and deserved respect for his Repre- 
sentatives and for the good practical sense 
of his form of government. 

As should be expected of any 180-year-old 
institution, however, certain customs and 
procedures, born of a long-forgotten need, 
and grown inflexible with time, now threat- 
en to strangle the legislative processes which 
gave them life. There are undoubtedly 
changes that should be made in the rules 
and procedures that govern both Houses. 

Many of these changes might be effected 
without unbalancing the political forces 
that would otherwise work to prevent their 
alteration. The type of suggestions made by 
Senator HUMPHREY in an article which I am 
placing in the Recorp, should receive serious 
consideration because they might very well 
add a great deal to the productivity of all. 

Other alterations that would affect the 
present power of the minority in Congress 
will be harder to come by. Minority views 
and interests must be absolutely potent to 
inflict a fully proportionate view upon the 
legislative product, but our organizational 
structure should allow, after extended con- 
sideration, the broad consensus of the Nation 
to be enacted into law. I am not sure that 
it always does this now. 

These problems are especially complex and 
touch every nerve end of democratic govern- 
ment. There is not always an obvious right 
and wrong, or a clearly defined solution that 
can be applied in every case without mis- 
givings. For this reason I support the cre- 
ation of a Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress such as has been suggested 
by distinguished Members of both Houses. 

I would hope these efforts could take place 
in a more positive atmosphere, Criticism of 
Congress is a well-loved national pastime, as 
is criticism of almost all our institutions of 
authority. No one would have this other- 
wise, but along with the demands for change 
should go a realization of what must be kept. 
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It has been accurately remarked that “the 
great executives have given inspiration and 
push to the advancement of human society, 
but it is the legislators who have given 
stability and continuity to that slow and 
painful process.” It is the legislator who 
institutionalizes in the form of law, “those 
measures which mark the slow lifting of 
mankind up from the rule of tooth and 
claw.” 

The years have seen the bulk of legislative 
creativity shift to the executive, and with 
it a substantial increase in executory power. 
In the large this is unavoidable, for the prob- 
lems of the Nation have increased in num- 
ber and complexity, and our security often 
depends on the speed of our response. These 
conditions outline the task that remains to 
us in this century; to construct a govern- 
ment more powerful than all the forces of 
the world alined against it, yet no greater 
in dignity than the single individual. 

This is a task that will consume our 
greatest devotion and our energies. The con- 
tinued maintenance of our free State is not 
the result of chance circumstance. It is the 
product of intricate and sophisticated po- 
litical balance, contrived by men of great 
wisdom in human affairs, and borne along 
by men devoted to its preservation above 
their own ambitions. 

In this governmental mix, it is the legisla- 
tor who is in daily conversation with the peo- 
ple of his district and State. He reads their 
papers, he knows their problems; his po- 
litical existence depends upon his under- 
standing of their life. All this is brought 
together in the Nation’s law. This 
process is the essence of democratic govern- 
ment. 

These questions require consideration in 
a discussion of the role of Congress. I have 
faith they will receive the examination and 
the tending-to that they deserve. Concerned 
young people such as yourself will see to 
that for us. 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the article by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and 
the article by Mr. David S. Broder. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, Apr. 7, 1963] 
To Move CONGRESS OUT or Irs Ruts: AMERI- 

cans KNow THar THAT Bopy Coutp Do a 

BETTER Jon THAN It DOES; A SENATOR 

OFFERS His View oF WHat Is WRONG AND 

How LEGISLATORS Coup BE MADE More 

EFFECTIVE 

(By HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) 

(HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, the senior Senator 

from Minnesota, serves on four committees, 


including one on reorganization of 
Government.) 
WASHINGTON.—Sixteen years ago, the 


United States held a monopoly of atomic 
weapons. Jet aircraft were barely opera- 
tional. The space age could be found only 
in science fiction magazines. Television 
was an 8-inch infant in electronics labora- 
tories. The Nation’s elementary schools had 
classrooms to spare. The cold war could be 
seen on the horizon only by a handful of 
political wise men. Europe was near eco- 
nomic collapse, Africa was still a continent 
of colonies and Chiang Kai-shek still ruled 
the Chinese mainland. Cuba, to most 
Americans, was a plush and pleasant vaca- 
tion spot. Fidel Castro was a teenager. 

It was 16 years ago when the U.S. Con- 
gress last turned to the tedious task of 
self-criticism and produced a major legis- 
lative reform. Since the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, Congress has changed 
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little. The structure is the same. The com- 
mittee lineups are almost identical. The 
traditions are preserved. And the basic 
attitudes of Congress toward its own pre- 
rogatives and centers of power are still tuned 
to 1946 or the more distant past. 

But the needs of the Nation and the de- 
mands on Congress have multiplied. 

Since 1946 the Nation’s population has 
increased 33 percent, its Government has 
grown to include many more services and 
duties, its problems are infinitely more com- 
plex, and its involvement in world affairs 
is no longer fractional and irregular but 
rather total and constant. 

The essential problem of Congress today 
is simply that there is more to do but only 
the same number of men to do it. The 
Members of Congress have to find enough 
time to fulfill their thousands of obligations 
and to develop a congressional system in 
which they can use their time most 
effectively. 

The most pressing day-to-day demands 
for the time of Senators and Congressmen 
are not directly linked to legislative tasks. 
They come from constituents. And the 
constituency of a Member of Congress is not 
limited to his home State or district. He 
gives priority attention to the people back 
home, but as a U.S. Senator or Representa- 
tive, his constituency is the whole Nation. 

The image of a Member of Congress en- 
gaged in debate of issues or in study and 
reflection on the problems of the Nation 
and freedom is accurate for only a fraction of 
his time. At any point in his workday, the 
Co: n is more likely to be talking 
about a housing development with municipal 
officials, or phoning an executive agency for 
an answer to a constituent complaint, or dic- 
tating a letter to a citizen who wants some 
information for his son's term paper for a 
school civics class. 

Speedy air travel, the low cost of telegrams, 
or long-distance telephone calls and cam- 
paigns to encourage citizens to “write your 

” have turned most congres- 
sional offices into operations resembling a 
complex of train station, post office, airline 
terminal, and communications center. My 
own experience may or may not be typical, 
but it is significant of the increased personal 
workload for Members of Congress. 

In 1949, I moved into an office of four 
rooms. My staff and I had the use of two 
telephone lines. An average of 50 letters a 
day were received. Thirty telephone calls a 
day were considered heavy. A personal visit 
to the office by a constituent on any day was 
a special event. 

In 1962, my office had doubled to eight 
rooms. Now, 12 telephone lines funnel an 
average of 500 calls into the office each day, 
and I keep two private lines just to be sure 
I will be able to get through the crowded 
switchboard to reach my staff. One hundred 
and twenty personal visitors, not counting 
large groups of students or tourists, come 
into the office each day, about half of them 
constituents from my home State. 

How does the Member of Congress handle 
this workload? He has a staff to help, and 
he and his assistants work long hours at a 
fast pace, Any citizen who doubts that he 
is getting an honest day of work for the 
salary he pays his Congressman need only 
walk by the Senate or House office build- 
ings late at night or on weekends. Most of 
the lights are burning through the evening 
hours, and many still shine after midnight 
on any night of the week. 

Congressmen do not complain about the 
demands on their time for service to con- 
stituents. They perform that service be- 
cause it is their job, because it is vital for 
their political survival, and because they 
know that the individual citizen with a 
need, complaint or idea cannot even hope 
to dent the surface of big government unless 
he works through his elected representative. 
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But Members of Congress do complain 
often that they have little time to perform 
their duties as legislators. This is perhaps 
the central, general problem and defect of 
Congress today: The inability of Congress- 
men to find the time to inform themselves 
of the issues they face, to give their best 
talents to committee assignments, and to 
legislate responsibly. 

The day is long gone when a Member of 
Congress could be satisfied with mastery 
over two or three limited, precise subjects 
and follow a policy of voting the party line 
on other issues. Today, the Senator or Con- 
gressman is expected to be thoroughly in- 
formed on hundreds of different subjects 
and issues, from agricultural economics in 
Minnesota to the administration of foreign 
aid in Boliva, from Federal housing needs in 
New York to Soviet strategy in the Middle 
East, from a flood control project in Cali- 
fornia to the merits of a man-on-the-moon 
spaceship projects. 

The complexities and variety of issues 
which Members of Congress must master will 
continue to increase in an age of nuclear 
power, scientific advances, fast-changing 
social patterns, and international involve- 
ment and leadership by the United States. 

The pattern is already evident: At the time 
of the last Legislative Reorganization Act, 
the 79th Congress (1945 and 1946) initiated 
12,656 bills or resolutions. The 87th Congress 
(1961 and 1962) initiated 20,316 bills or reso- 
lutions, a 60-percent increase in the con- 
gressional workload. 

Most of these measures were relatively 
routine, but each took some time from Con- 
gress in general and individual Members in 
particular. 

There has been a comparable increase in 
the flow of major, controversial, and thus 
time-consuming legislative proposals. Tra- 
ditionally, the average congressional session 
has seriously considered and attempted to 
hammer out one major new program or re- 
form in a single year. The 2d session of 
the 87th Congress last year made a serious 
effort on many major legislative programs, 
including the trade bill, tax reform, social 
security financing of health insurance, au- 
thorization to purchase United Nations 
bonds, and the Communications Satellite 
Act. 

A realistic accounting by the White House 
concluded that the 87th Congress approved, 
and the President signed into law, 73 major 
legislative proposals. The 83d Congress, 
representing the first 2 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, approved 29 major 
legislative proposals. The 87th Congress of 
1961 and 1962 approved a total of more than 
1,000 public bills. The 83d Congress of 
1953 and 1954 approved about half that 
number, 

These figures are not mentioned to play a 
sort of partisan numbers game, but rather 
to emphasize the increased legislative work- 
load of Congress and its Members. 

The result of that heavy workload, in 
1962, was one of the longest peacetime ses- 
sions of Congress in history. Congress met 
continually from early January to mid- 
October. In the final month, a few old- 
timers on Capitol Hill grew frustrated 
enough to look back fondly on the year 1923, 
when Warren Harding was President and 
the Congress convened in March just long 
enough to recess until December. 

But even 9- or 10-month congressional 
sessions do not solve the problem of the in- 
dividual Senator or Congressman who must 
find the time to inform himself about the 
legislative issues he faces. 

Most Members of Congress are dedicated 
and conscientious legislators and public 
servants, aware of the power they hold over 
the dollars and destiny of the American peo- 
ple and so many others throughout the 
world. If they are given extra time, or 
rather freed from unnecessarily time con- 
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suming duties, they will spend most of it 
tackling the huge task of informing them- 
selves. 

Several steps can be taken to give them 
that extra time. These are not the final 
answers to the time problem of Members of 
Congress, but they would help. 

First, more joint meetings of congression- 
al committees. A legislative question in- 
volving disarmament and arms control, for 
example, normally requires consideration by 
the Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees of the Senate and the House 
and the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Joint meetings would save the time of Mem- 
bers serving on more than one of these com- 
mittees. 

Second, more standing joint committees in- 
cluding Members of both the House and the 
Senate. Such committees would save time, 
particularly toward the end of each congres- 
sional session, by paving the way to speedier 
conference agreements between the Senate 
and the House on controversial issues. 

Third, more efficient scheduling of the 
workdays of Congress. Certain days could 
be scheduled specifically for floor debate and 
action by the full House or Senate. Other 
days could be restricted exclusively for hear- 
ings and action by the congressional com- 
mittees, 

In the early months of the session, the 
full House or Senate would meet only a few 
days each week. As committees completed 
their action in the later months of the ses- 
sion, the Senate and House would meet more 
often. This pattern would save time for 
Members, and end the absurd necessity of 
Members literally running from committee 
room to Senate or House Chamber when is- 
sues in which they are involved are up for 
action at different places at the same time. 

Fourth, modification of the morning hour 
in the Senate, in which Members read mis- 
cellaneous speeches of marginal or undated 
importance and insert various articles into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Instead, Mem- 
bers would be permitted to send their morn- 
ing hour speeches and articles to the clerk 
for insertion in the Recorp, without taking 
their own time and the time of other Sena- 
tors to read them word for word. 

Fifth, a requirement in the Senate that 
Members restrict their remarks to the issue 
formally listed as the business of the Sen- 
ate. In a debate over agricultural programs, 
for example, a Senator would not be able 
to spend an hour discussing a totally un- 
related subject. This rule of germaneness 
now applies only to debate in the House of 
Representatives. 

Sixth, a summer recess of Congress of at 
least 3 weeks. This would take time away 
from legislative duties, but ultimately, I am 
convinced, would save time. The immedi- 
ate value would be the opportunity for 
Members of Congress to spend some time 
with families and constituents in a period 
(June or July) when schools are closed and 
citizens are not tied at home because of 
weather. 

The indirect value would be the change of 
pace and rest such a recess would give to 
each Member. He would return for the 
final busy weeks of the session refreshed for 
more efficient performance of his legislative 
duties. Congressmen are human beings; 
they get tired and their nerves can be- 
come frayed from long months of pressure 
and hard work. A summer recess would 
probably reduce the inevitable tensions and 
bickering so common in the final weeks of 
congressional sessions. 

Seventh, modification and adoption of the 
British question period, in which adminis- 
tration leaders would report on and answer 
questions of general importance before the 
full Senate and House. This would save 
time, help to keep Members of Congress bet- 
ter informed on administration programs 
and policy and sustain the necessary fre- 
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quent contact between the executive and 
legislative branches of Government. 

This final suggestion, and some of the 
others, would have a valuable side effect; it 


questions for several different congressional 
committees. The Secretary of State, for ex- 
ample, might be called early in the session 
to outline the foreign aid program, in- 
cluding military aid, to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. He will then re- 
peat the same testimony to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, and again to the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

The result, I believe, is an excessive de- 
mand on the time of these officials. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk made 54 personal 
appearances before congressional committees 
during the 87th Congress, 29 in 1961 and 25 
in 1962. Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara spent a total of 203 hours before 
congressional committees during the 87th 
Congress, 88.74 in 1961 and 114.25 in 1962. 

Standing joint committees, more joint 
meetings of committees, and a question 
period for the full House or Senate would 
save the time of Congressmen and these high 
Officials, and serve to inform all Members of 
Congress more thoroughly. 

Another congressional defect which tends 
to waste time, and to cause confusion and 
occasional conflict between Members, rests 
with the lineup of Senate and House com- 
mittees. New problems and programs created 
by a world transformed by nuclear power 
and the space age are being handled by a 
congressional committee system which has 
changed little in 50 years. 

There were 2 weeks of confusion following 
introduction of my bill in 1961 to establish 
a U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. This measure was first assigned to 
the Foreign Relations Committee, then 
switched to the Government Operations 
Committee, then back to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. At one point, it almost 
went to the Armed Services Committee. 
(The bill finally remained with Foreign Rela- 
tions, was approved, and signed into law.) 

The Communications Satellite Act bounced 
from committee to committee before it was 
finally processed and sent to the floor last 
year. At one time or another, this bill in- 
volved the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, the Government Operations Committee, 
the Space and Astronautics Committee, and, 
of course, the Appropriations Committee. 

Is a more up-to-date committee lineup, 
responsive to modern problems and modern 
opportunities, needed? I believe it is, and 
that a thorough review of the present com- 
mittee and subcommittee lineups and juris- 
dictions is necessary. 

That review would be one of the prime re- 
sponsibilities of a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, which would be 
established by a resolution sponsored by Sen- 
ator JosepH S. CLARK, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, and 31 other Senators representing 
both parties. A companion measure in the 
House agrees that this committee of seven 
Senators and seven Representatives should 
conduct a complete review, the first since 
1946, of Congress and produce recommenda- 
tions for its improvement. 

I expect this Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress to be established. 
Its work will be one of the most significant 
efforts of the 88th Congress. And its task 
will be difficult, because there is little popu- 
lar interest or direct political advantage in 
the tedious effort for procedural reform with- 
in Congress. 

But the American people want good gov- 
ernment, and sense that the legislative 
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branch has not been performing its functions 
with the order and effectiveness the Nation 
deserves. The waning weeks of the 87th 
Congress included fights over such petty 
issues as what room the Appropriations Con- 
ference Committee should meet in, and long 
delays over minor details of legislation. 

Displays of bickering and pettiness tend to 
obscure the real record of achievement writ- 
ten by recent Congresses and to diminish the 
respect and confidence of the people in their 
own representative government. Perhaps 
the greatest need in Congress today is not so 
much for studies, procedural changes, and 
committee modernization. It may rather be 
a more thoroughly responsive attitude by 
Members of Congress, who need to realize 
that the rules and traditions of Capitol Hill 
are not sacred, and that the national interest 
and public service are more important than 
individual or committee powers and preroga- 
tives. 


PORTRAIT oF A TYPICAL CONGRESSMAN 
(By David S. Broder) 


WasHINnGTON.—If Congress is, as its critics 
say, a sickly institution, then those who run 
for Congress presumably have no objections 
to catching some sort of Capitol fever. About 
900 of our fellow citizens are seeking the 435 
House and 39 Senate seats available this 
November—a record number. And for what? 
For the honor of serving in a body whose 
reputation with its critics has rarely been 
lower? 

In order to know what lures these men 
and women to Congressional service—why an 
institution that has been pronounced a fail- 
ure by its critics should exert such magnet- 
ism across the land—we must understand 
the nature of the office itself. 

What is a Congressman, really? Is he 
legislator or errand boy, an ambassador from 
his State or district or an officer of the 
National Government? By what standards 
should he be judged? The chances are these 
questions will be raised in few of the current 
cam) ms. And yet one cannot shake the 
suspicion that they are overdue for dis- 
cussion. 

The burden of this article is that the Con- 
gressman is a most misunderstood creature. 
He is not one man, as the critics would have 
it, but three. He is a legislator for the 
Nation; he is a mediator between his district 
and the Central Government; and he is a 
teacher of his people. His performance in 
his three roles varies. In the first, he is ade- 
quate; in the second, excellent; and in the 
third, deficient. 

But before pulling him apart this way, let 
us see him whole, as he is in life. 

The typical Congressman is an unbashful, 
churchgoing fellow of 52, a veteran and a 
college graduate. He has made his living 
as a lawyer or businessman and has learned 
something of the ent of human 
affairs. He also has behind him some years 
in public office—as a prosecutor perhaps, or 
as a mayor or a State assemblyman. He is, 
in all likelihood, a man of above-average 
sensitivity, stamina, ambition, and acumen. 

This bears importantly on the Congress- 
man’s performance in his first role, as a 
national legislator. The critics of Congress 
sometimes talk as though ignorance, in- 
difference and ineritia are so inbred in Sen- 
ators and Representatives that they are lit- 
erally incapable of writing good legislation. 

The contrary seems closer to the truth. 
Most Congressmen are far ahead of their 
constituencies, both in sensing national 
problems as they arise and in understanding 
the strengths and weaknesses of proposed 
solutions. 

It is not just accident that the average 
Congressman is better informed than almost 
any of his voters. He has to be, for in the 
Washington arena knowledge is power, 
whether the struggle concerns the tax code, 
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the merits of rival weapons systems or the 
mechanisms of the farm program. 

Because he is a decisionmaker, the Con- 
gressman is the beneficiary of a constant 
flow of information and instruction from 
committee staff members, from his col- 
leagues, from the administration and from 
representatives of interest groups. Even 
the dullest Senator or Representative cannot 
fail to learn something from this process 
and most of them learn a great deal more 
than a little. 

Is the problem, then, that the mechanisms 
of Congress will not enable its Members to 
put their knowledge to work? Lately, it 
has become fashionable to suggest that this 
is the answer. The seniority system must be 
abolished, it is said. Committees must be 
curbed, or perhaps strengthened. Debate 
must be curtailed, or perhaps extended. 
The leadership must be broadened, or made 
more responsive, or something. 

The pertinent point about these criticisms 
is not that they are irrelevant but that they 
are not new. The conflict-of-interest prob- 
lem, so much discussed recently, was not 
unfamiliar to Daniel Webster. The struggle 
between the party leadership in each House 
and the committee chairmen is routine, not 
novel, Congress o) tes now very much as 
it has throughout its history. 

What has changed is the amount of time, 
energy, and brains Congressmen can devote 
to the tasks of devising legislation and over- 
coming the built-in obstacles to its enact- 
ment. The main reason, I suggest, that 
Congress does not legislate better is simply 
that most Congressmen can no longer afford 
to regard legislation as the most important 
part of their jobs. 

Indeed, many of them find it very difficult 
to sandwich legislative work into the busy 
schedule of what they describe—correctly— 
as their more important functions. These 
functions relate to their second role, as 
mediators between their districts and the 
Central Government, and we will examine 
in a moment why the burdens they carry in 
this area have increased so in recent years. 

But first it is important to understand 
that the conflict between the 8 
as national legislator and the 
as agent for his district is not just a 8 
cal struggle. 

The practical problem the Congressman 
faces is well described by Representative 
CLEM MILLER, a California Democrat, in his 
revealing little book about the realities of 
congressional life, just published under the 
title, “Member of the House.” 

In one of the letters comprising the vol- 
ume, he explains to his friends at home that 
most of the vital decisions on the floor of the 
House are made on teller votes, with the op- 
ponents and supporters of the bill or amend- 
ment passing up the aisle between counters 
to indicate their stand. Mr. MILLER reports, 
accurately, that “at least 150 Members can 
be counted on to be absent from any teller 
vote. 

“What is it that happens to these Members 
of Congress?” he asks. “Presumably they 
were elected for this very task above all 
others: to be in the Chamber, to vote. 

“The fact is that this objective is blurred 
with time and circumstance. What is of 
overriding significance gives way to what is 
immediate. The competing interests, the 
endless details of congressional routine, take 
hold. 

“Members are called to the floor * * * as 
the afternoon’s debate begins * * *. Most 
stay for awhile listening and chatting. 
Then, inevitably, the drift begins. Pages 
hurry up and down the aisles with sheaves 
of m 

“Gradually [the Congressman] is caught 
up in the inescapable workaday world of 
Congress. Almost without volition, he finds 
himself back in his office, trying to keep up 
with the mail, interviewing and being inter- 
viewed by streams of callers. Now he is too 
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far away to get back to the floor for a teller 
vote. 

“Once away from the Chamber, he is far 
away. The urgency, the insistence, is gone. 
A million words of testimony, the results of 
a thousand patient meetings may be going 
down the drain. But it is another world 
from the congressional office.” 

The conflict between these two worlds has 
another dimension, because it is also a con- 
flict between pleasure and duty. Most Con- 
gressmen find the pleasures of their work lie 
mainly in the legislative world, in the per- 
sonal relationships between competitors and 
cohorts in the insiders’ world of Washington 
influentials, a world where strength and 
shrewdness, wit and will are savored as much 
as wealth in Dallas. 

But pleasurable as his life in the insiders’ 

world may be for the Congressman, his job 
security and his political future depend 
chiefly on how well he serves the residents 
of the outsiders’ world—the people of his 
State or district. Cultivating his relation- 
ship with them must be given first priority, 
no matter what his personal tastes dictate 
and no matter what the critics of Congress 
may think. 
The plain fact is that a man's legislative 
work is commonly a matter of indifference— 
if not outright suspicion—for his constit- 
uents. What can hurt politically is the 
charge that he has failed to look after his 
district. Neglect of correspondence, of con- 
stituent services or of vital local needs lies 
behind the defeat of a vast majority of those 
few in Congress who fail of reelection. 

No wonder, then, that the first move the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Senator J. W. FUL- 
BRIGHT, made in preparation for his current 
campaign in Arkansas was to turn over lead- 
ership of his committee for the year to the 
next senior Democrat, Senator JOHN SPARK- 
MAN Of Alabama (whose term does not expire 
until 1967). Rice, cotton, and flood control 
projects are safer concerns for a man seeking 
reelection than U.N. bonds or foreign aid. 

There is no sense mourning the fact that 
the Congressman’s constituent-service role is 
interfering ever increasingly with his work 
as a legislator. It is the inevitable result of 
the changes that have taken place in our 
society and Government in the past 175 
years. 

The Founding Fathers knew the conflict 
would exist, but they misjudged the dimen- 
sions of the problem. In Federalist Paper 
No. 56, Madison recognized that the Con- 
gressman “ought to be acquainted with the 
interests and circumstances of his con- 
stituents.” But in a simple society under a 
government of limited powers, this require- 
ment, he believed, could easily be met. 

“This principle,” he argued, “can extend 
no further than to those circumstances and 
interests to which the authority and care 
of the Representative relate. An ignorance 
of a variety of minute and particular objects, 
which do not lie within the compass of leg- 
islation, is consistent with every attribute 
necessary to a due performance of the legis- 
lative trust.” 

The increase in our population, the grow- 
ing complexity of our economy and the pro- 
liferation of government functions have made 
it far more burdensome than Madison ever 
dreamed for the Congressman to define and 
defend “the interests and circumstances of 
his constituents“ to serve as a mediator be- 
tween them and their Government. This 
function is consistently undervalued by crit- 
ics of Congress, particularly those who are 

-based, who fail to comprehend 
the gulf between the constituencies and the 
Capital. 

To the average citizen preoccupied with 
his own affairs, the Central Government is a 
remote colossus, incomprehensible, almost 
unapproachable, but not safely ignored. His 
link—his sole link—with it is his Congress- 
man. 
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The Congressman must protect his district 
and its people from the mischance and mis- 
chief that almost inevitably accompany 
bureaucracy’s rather rigid way of doing its 
work. He must do it, for his people have no 
one else to look to. Because the work is 
essential and unavoidable, most Congress- 
men have become very proficient at the task. 
And that is the main reason why, in recent 
elections, less than 1 incumbent in 10 seek- 
ing reelection has been denied another term. 

But the Congressman’s position as the 
middleman between his district and the 
central Government imposes another duty 
on him—one which he meets less adequately. 
I refer now to his third major role—not as 
legislator, not as a broker—but as a teacher, 
an educator and a shaper of opinion back 
home. 

To some it will seem strange to charge the 
Congressman with this responsibility. It has 
become customary to say that the President 
has the job of telling the people where the 
country stands and what it needs to do. He 
does. President Kennedy has been criticized 
for failing to do this sufficiently, and so were 
his predecessors. The inescapable fact is 
that all our Presidents for the last quarter 
century have been preoccupied with foreign 
affairs. Most of their speeches have sought 
public understanding of our responsibilities 
in that area, 

Domestic affairs have been left largely to 
Congress. If domestic needs are unmet—as 
many believe—the blame must rest on the 
Congressmen for failing to bring their people 
to an understanding of the programs re- 
quired, 

How can Congress do this job? One of the 
most effective devices is the public hearing. 
Look, for example, at the way in which the 
1959-60 revision of the labor law came about. 

A Senate committee held a series of hear- 
ings that gave the public dramatic evidence 
of the extent of criminal infiltration into 
labor unions, Another committee drafted 
remedial legislation. The topic was discussed 
in the districts by virtually every member of 
Congress. Only in the final stages of the 
debate did the President join the dialog, and 
then his intervention was of marginal in- 
fluence. It was a congressional project. 

“The job of a Congressman,” Representa- 
tive MILLER says in his book, “in major degree 
is communicating—making our political 
world understandable.” 

Congressmen communicate through their 
newsletters and radio and television reports 
to their districts; through the frequent 
speeches they make to civic and political 
groups at home; and through their innumer- 
able conversations with individual constitu- 
ents. 

But how well do they communicate? Too 
often, I am afraid, the same Congressman 
who will tell a bureaucrat bluntly and hon- 
estly how a proposed policy would affect his 
constituents will equivocate and hesitate be- 
fore giving his constituents the blunt truth 
about what can and cannot be done in the 
national interest. 

Nothing is more important to our de- 
mocracy than the kind of information our 
Congressmen spread. The operations of the 
representative system enable the vast major- 
ity of these men to stay in office as long as 
they wish. Do they use their time prepar- 
ing their constituents to cope with the world 
as it is, or do they conceal the world from 
them? ‘That is the crucial question about 
this year’s election, as about every congres- 
sional election. 

Will the midwestern conservative who is 
certain to be back for another term give 
his constituents the old line about balanc- 
ing the budget first and then cutting taxes? 
Or will he help them try to understand 
that our present tax structure is keeping 
us from balancing the budget and achieving 
a lot of other economic goals as well? 
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Will the eastern liberal from a safely 
gerrymandered district go back to his voters 
with the same shopworn promise about pass- 
ing a massive aid-to-education bill? Or will 
he tell them what he knows to be true: 
that those sincerely interested in helping 
education must define the goals and limit 
the scope of the program much more strict- 
ly than they have in the past in order to 
meet the legitimate objections of those who, 
for a variety of reasons, fear the impact 
of massive Federal aid? 

Too frequently in Washington one hears a 
Congressman say, “I understand the need 
for this, but my people back home don’t, so 
I won't vote for it.” That may be accept- 
able as an excuse on that particular day, but 
it ought to oblige that Congressman to spend 
a good many days helping his people grasp 
the situation as well as he does. 

By way of summary, then, our scorecard on 
Congress looks something like this: 

As the agent for his constituents in pro- 
tecting their interests in Washington, the 
average Congressman does an excellent job. 
The role is a vital one from his district's 
point of view and, if the critics of Congress 
want to be fair, they should give him high 
marks for the quality of his performance in 
this field. 

As a national legislator, the Congressman 
is at least adequate. Men will disagree on 
how many desirable bills are left unpassed, 
on how many bad ones become law, and on 
what provisions any particular measure 
should contain. But it seems fair to say that 
most of the bills Congress does approve are 
well designed for their purpose, are drawn 
with some attention to the technical, legal, 
and political niceties of the problem and 
generally emerge in a more satisfactory form 
than they began. 

As a teacher of his people, the average 
Congressman leaves much to be desired. The 
gap between the reality of the situation the 
Nation faces and the public’s understanding 
of it seems to be growing, not shrinking. 
This trend must be reversed if our Govern- 
ment is going to remain both representative 
and effective. 

By now it must be obvious why so many 
men and women this fall are seeking to gain 
or retain membership in Congress. 

The power and the pleasures of a Con- 
gressman’s job are unique in the structure of 
American public offices. He is a key member 
of the small world of Washington influen- 
tials, sharing in the secrets and satisfactions 
that attend the management of the world's 
most powerful Nation. 

He is also the protector of his people in 
their dealings with the Central Government 
and, frequently, the dispensing angel through 
whom that Government lavishes its gifts 
upon the land. He is able, in other words, 
to perform a great many services of great 
importance for people who are of personal 
concern to him. 

Finally, he is, or can be if he wishes, a 
great source of wisdom to his people—an in- 
fluence upon their thinking and upon their 
lives. 

Because he is all of these things, he is 
also a very busy man—so busy, often, that 
he cannot do any of these jobs as well as he 
would like. 

The second commonest remark on Capitol 
Hill is, “I don’t know why I put up with this 
rat race.” But the commonest one is: “I 
don't know anything I would rather be 
doing.” 


Mr. SCOTT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in commentary upon the very 
interesting statement read by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, I note that 
he refers to the importance of moving 
forward with proposals for legislative re- 
organization pertaining, I assume, to the 
proposal, among others, to establish a 
congressional committee along the lines 
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of the La Follette-Monroney Commis- 
sion of 1945 and 1946. 

I applaud the sentiment of the ma- 
jority leader, and would like to add that 
this morning, in the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, attempts to secure 
hearings on that very bill and on others 
by myself and other members of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
were unsuccessful. Therefore I appeal 
to the majority leader to give us all the 
help he can in obtaining action on those 
measures, which he does well indeed to 
praise. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the overobligation of an appropriation 
in that Administration (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 


Report oF BOARD or VISITORS TO THE U.S. 
Navan ACADEMY 


A letter from the Secretary to the Board 
of Visitors to the U.S. Naval Academy, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Board, for the year 1963 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES IN FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
backlog of pending applications and hearings 
cases in that Commission, as of March 31, 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT GRANTING A FRANCHISE 
to D.C. TRANSIT System, INC. 


A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the act of July 24, 1956, granting a 
franchise to D.C. Transit System, Inc. (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


PROJECT PROPOSAL UNDER SMALL RECLAMA- 
TION Progecrs Acr or 1956 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
the Hooper Irrigation Co. in Weber and Da- 
vis Counties, Utah, has applied for a loan 
under the Small Reclamation Projects Act 
of 1956; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO SALE OF 
INDIAN TIMBER 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the act of June 
25, 1910 (36 Stat. 857, 25 U.S.C. 406, 407), 
with respect to the sale of Indian timber 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Mas. Warren G. Warp, Carr. PauL H. BECK, 
AND Ist Lr. RUSSELL K. HANSEN 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation for the relief of Maj. War- 
ren G. Ward, Capt. Paul H. Beck, and ist Lt. 
Russell K. Hansen, U.S. Air Force (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS To CLASSIFY STATUS OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS FOR FIRST PREFERENCE 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
petitions to classify status of certain aliens 
for first preference under the quota (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 

“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 30 


“Resolution requesting the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate sufficient 
funds to the U.S. Public Health Service 
to enable the Federal Government to 
match available local funds to the maxi- 
mum extent possible under the provisions 
of the Hill-Burton Act 
“Whereas one of America's greatest assets 
is the health of her people; and 
“Whereas adequate hospital facilities are 
an essential prerequisite to the maintenance 
of a high level of health; and 

“Whereas there is a shortage of hospital 
facilities and many existing hospital facili- 
ties are outmoded, poorly designed, and ex- 
pensive to operate; and 

“Whereas the Hill-Burton Act authorizes 

Federal grants for up to 50 percent of the 

cost of construction of hospital facilities; and 
“Whereas congressional appropriations to 

carry out the purposes of the Hill-Burton 

Act have not been sufficient to meet the 

needs of those who qualify for Federal 

grants and, therefore, such grants are often 
less than the maximum allowed under the 
provisions of the Hill-Burton Act. Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Second 

Legislature of the State of Hawaii, general 

session of 1963, the House of Representatives 

concurring, That the Congress of the United 

States be, and is hereby requested to ap- 

propriate sufficient funds to the U.S. Public 

Health Service to enable maximum Federal 

grants under the provisions of the Hill- 

Burton Act; and be it further 
“Resolved, That should the Hill-Burton 

Act be amended to cover alteration and mod- 

ernization of existing hospital facilities, that 

the Congress of the United States be, and 
is hereby further requested to appropriate 
sufficient funds to enable maximum Federal 
grants for alteration and modernization of 
hospital facilities; and be it further 
“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this concurrent resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States and to Hawaii's 
delegation to the Congress of the United 
States. 
“NELSON K. Dor, 
“President of the Senate. 
“ELMER CRAVALHO, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives.” 


“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 32 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States appropriated $175,000 through its 
accelerated public works program for the 
restoration of the City of Refuge National 
Historical Park on the island of Hawali; and 

“Whereas, pursuant to said appropriation, 
the Department of Interior through its Na- 
tional Park Services has begun the restora- 
tion of the historic trails and general area 
abounding the City of Refuge; and 
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“Whereas the appropriation is not suffi- 
cient to complete this important project 
which will preserve in living form a part of 
the history of these isles for the enlighten- 
ment and education of our citizens as well 
as visitors; and 

“Whereas this project has also aided the 
economy of Kona and the State of Hawaii 
by providing employment to a great number 
of its citizens; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Second 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii, general 
session of 1963, the House of Representatives 
concurring, That the Congress of the United 
States be and is hereby respectfully requested 
to provide the additional appropriation nec- 
essary to complete the Federal accelerated 
public works program for the restoration of 
the City of Refuge National Historical Park 
on the island of Hawaii; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be sent to the Hon- 
orable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, President of the 
U.S, Senate, the Honorable JohN W. McCor- 
MACK, Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the Senators from the 
State of Hawaii, the Honorable Hiram L. 
Fong and the Honorable DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
and to the Representatives from the State 
of Hawaii, the Honorable THomas P. GILL 
and the Honorable Spark M. MATSUNAGA. 

“NELSON K. Dor, 
“President of the Senate. 
“ELMER CRAVALHO, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 26 
“Resolution relating to the establishment of 
military bases and units on the neighbor 
islands 

“Whereas the State of Hawaii has a major 
role in the economy and military strength 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas there has tended to be a con- 
centration of military bases and units on 
the island of Oahu, resulting in a potential- 
ly dangerous military situation and an im- 
balance in the overall economy of the State; 
and 

“Whereas the continuing development of 
America as a Pacific power will require the 
growth of America’s military power in Ha- 
wall: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Second 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii, regular 
session of 1963 (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States and the Secretary of Defense be, 
and are hereby respectfully requested to con- 
sider the establishment of appropriate de- 
fense installations on the islands of the State 
outside of Oahu, as such become feasible un- 
der general military planning; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be forwarded to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the President of the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States, to the Secretary of Defense, and 
to the Members of Hawaii's delegation to 
Congress of the United States. 

“NELSON K. Dor, 
“President of the Senate. 
“ELMER C. CRAVALHO, 
“Speaker of House of Representatives.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

“SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA RESOLUTION 44 

“Whereas the persistent enmity to religion 
of the Government of the Soviet Union is a 
matter of historical record; and 

“Whereas within the narrow framework of 
permissible religious practices, discrimina- 
tion against synagogues and against Jewish 
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worshippers afflicts the devout Jews of 
Russia; and 

“Whereas Jewish congregations of the 
U.S.S.R. are forbidden to organize a central 
body and are not allowed contacts with 
Jewish religious groups elsewhere; and 

“Whereas Yiddish language institutions 
and the other instruments of Yiddish cul- 
ture which were destroyed in the Stalin era 
have not been restored; and 

“Whereas 46 leading Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish, and Greek Orthodox clergymen of 
the United States have appealed to Chair- 
man Nikita S. Khrushchev to end discrimi- 
nations against Jews, their religion, and 
their culture; and 

“Whereas both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have subscribed to the univer- 
sal declaration of human rights; and 

“Whereas article 18 of that declaration de- 
clares that, ‘Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience, and religion; 
this right includes freedom to change his 
religion or belief, and freedom, either alone 
or in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief 
in teaching, practice, worship, and observ- 
ance;' and 

“Whereas the State Department of the 
United States has on other occasions pro- 
tested the infliction of such injustices upon 
minority groups in Russia and other lands: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Department of State 
be hereby respectfully memorialized to re- 
quest of the Soviet Union that it grant to its 
Jewish citizens the right to freedom of wor- 
ship; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the President of the 
United States restate the position of the 
United States in opposition to these acts of 
discrimination against Jewish citizens and 
that he instruct the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations to make known the senti- 
ments expressed in this resolution in every 
possible manner; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
resolution be forwarded by the secretary of 
the senate of the Commonwealth, to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of State, the President of the U.S. Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
to each Member of Congress from the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and to the legis- 
latures of the States of the United States; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Chairman Nikita S. Khrushchev 
to indicate that the people of the United 
States deplore the antireligious attitude of 
the Soviet Union and the mistreatment of 
its Jewish subjects. 

“Mark GRUELL, Jr., 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 12 

“Resolution relative to Morro Bay Rock 


“Whereas while title to Morro Bay Rock 
has been conveyed to the State by the Fed- 
eral Government, the grant deed reserved 
to the United States the right to resume 
ownership, possession, and control, for Goy- 
ernment purposes, of any of the property, 
at any time, without the consent of the 
State; and 

“Whereas in view of this reservation of 
interest by the Federal Government, the 
State now has little control over Morro Bay 
Rock; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Corps of Engineers is 
presently removing 80,000 tons of material 
from Morro Bay Rock for repair to a harbor 
jetty which is causing the disfiguration of 
its natural value; and 

“Whereas in order that Morro Bay Rock 
can be preserved and protected as a point 
of scenic interest for all peoples it is im- 
perative that the Federal Government con- 
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vey its remaining interest to the State: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Congress of the United States is respect- 
fully requested to enact such legislation as 
may be ni to convey the remaining 
interest of the United States in Morro Bay 
Rock to the State of California; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A letter from the city clerk of the city of 
Buffalo, N.Y., enclosing a resolution relating 
to the Fourth of July program in that city; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Harvey W. 
Seeds Post No. 29, Department of Florida, 
the American Legion, relative to the 
of the new Veterans’ Hospital to be built in 
Miami, the Joe H. Adams Memorial Hospital; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition, 
signed by D. R. Welch, of Roswell, N. Mex., 
relating to the location of the statue of Se- 
quoyah; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself and 
Mr. LonG of Missouri): 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Missouri; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“House RESOLUTION 121 


“Whereas the forests of this State consti- 
tute one of our most valuable and productive 
resources; and 

“Whereas much of the progress in the de- 
velopment and utilization of this important 
resource in recent years has resulted directly 
from the capital gains treatment of timber 
under the Internal Revenue Code of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas the substantial elimination of 
capital gains treatment for the owners of 
forest lands, in the manner now before the 
Congress of the United States, would seri- 
ously hamper the continued development of 
Missouri’s timber industry; and 

“Whereas the jobs of thousands of our citi- 
zens who depend directly or indirectly on our 
timber industry would be jeopardized: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
of the 72d Missouri General Assembly, That 
the Congress of the United States be respect- 
fully petitioned and requested to consider 
the possible effects upon the economy and 
progress of a great segment of the State of 
Missouri in enacting any legislation affecting 
the tax treatment of timber; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house 
send suitably prepared copies of this reso- 
lution to the Members of the Congress of the 
United States from Missouri.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Missouri; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“House RESOLUTION 155 


“Whereas Friday, May 3, 1963, has been 
designated Dr. Harlow Shapley Day in 
Carthage, a homecoming sponsored by the 
Carthage Evening Press and the Carthage 
Chamber of Commerce for Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, Paine professor emeritus, Harvard 
University; and 

“Whereas Dr. Shapley was born November 
2, 1885, on a farm in Barton County, Mo., and 
was graduated in 1907 from the Carthage 
Collegiate Institute, Carthage, Mo., and in 
1910 from the University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo.; and 

“Whereas in the succeeding years, Dr. 
Shapley has conducted research into and 
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otherwise probed the mysteries of space and 
time with such skill and devotion that he 
has earned the respect and admiration of 
men of science and letters the 
world, having identified Shapley Center, the 
heart of the galaxy of which the planet 
earth is a part; and 

“Whereas Dr. Shapley is among the first 
to offer logical reasons for belief that there 
is life elsewhere in the boundless universe; 
and 

“Whereas Dr. Shapley has been titled with 
honorary degrees by 16 leading universities 
and otherwise lauded by institutions of 
higher learning throughout the world; and 

“Whereas Dr. Shapley is an author and 
lecturer of note and an educator of the 
highest order, whose superior mind has 
delved into the realm of philosophy and 
theology with illuminating results; and 

“Whereas Dr. Shapley is widely recognized 
as one of the great scientists of the ages; 
and 

“Whereas Dr. Shapley is a member of a 
distinguished family of learned persons who 
have combined to bring honor, dignity and 
stature to their native State of Missouri 
through dedication to truth: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
of the 72d General Assembly of Missouri, 
That Dr. Harlow Shapley be commended 
with deepest respect and most profound 
admiration as a native Missourian of the 
highest order, who has improved both the 
condition and stature of man and figura- 
tively engraved the name of the State of 
Missouri upon the face of the heavens; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the people of Carthage and 
of Jasper and Barton Counties be heartily 
commended for remembering this distin- 
guished Missourian, this leading American, 
this inspiring citizen of earth, with a home- 
coming at the place of his origin; and that 
appropriately inscribed copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to President John F. 
Kennedy; to Missouri Members of the House 
and Senate of the 88th of the 
United States; and to Dr. and Mrs. Harlow 
Shapley, Peterborough, N.H.” 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] I 
ask unanimous consent that a concur- 
rent resolution from the South Carolina 
Legislature memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to act favorably 
upon legislation exempting certain car- 
riers from minimum rate regulation in 
the transportation of bulk commodities, 
agricultural and fishery products, and 
passengers, be printed in the Recorp and 
be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce as follows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to act favorably upon 
legislation now before that body exempt- 
ing certain carriers from minimum rate 
regulation in the transportation of bulk 
commodities, agricultural and fishery prod- 
ucts, and passengers 
Whereas the general assembly has been in- 

formed that legislation is now before the 

Congress of the United States which exempts 

certain carriers from minimum rate regula- 

tion in the transportation of bulk commodi- 
ties, agricultural and fishery products and 
passengers; and 
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Whereas the enacting of this proposed leg- 
islation into law will serve as a tremendous 
stimulus to the agriculture of the State of 
South Carolina; and 

Whereas the general assembly has learned 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has alleviated the situation partially by al- 
lowing railroads to reduce rates on feed 
grains being shipped into the southeast un- 
der certain conditions; and 

Whereas while the general assembly ap- 
preciates that the action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has gone a long way 
in correcting the situation, it believes that a 
truly satisfactory solution can only be 
reached by allowing the railroads, on a basis 
of free competition, to effect the lowest prac- 
ticable freight on bulk shipments of feed 
grains to any part of the country; and 

Whereas the general assembly believes that 
the proposals embodied in S. 1061 and H.R. 
4700 will bring about the desired result and 
if enacted into law the sagging economy of 
the farmer will be rejuvenated: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the senate, the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring: That the Congress of 
the United States is hereby memorialized 
to give favorable consideration to legislation 
now pending before that body which pro- 
poses to exempt certain carriers from mini- 
mum rate regulation in the transportation 
of bulk commodities, agricultural and fish- 
ery products, and passengers; and the gen- 
eral assembly has been informed that this 
legislation was introduced in the Ist ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress as S. 1061 and H.R. 
4700; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the presiding officer of each 
House of the Congress, and to the two U.S. 
Senators and each Member of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress from South 
Carolina, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of South Carolina, identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 30. Concurrent resolution to 
reprint copies of the committee print, 87th 
Congress, entitled “Part 1 of Concentration 
Ratios on Manufacturing Industry, 1958” 
(Rept. No. 169); 

S. Con. Res. 37. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing for the use of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary of addi- 
tional copies of a report and hearings on 
“State Department Security” issued by its 
Internal Security Subcommittee during the 
87th Congress (Rept. No. 170); and 

S. Res. 128. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, with an amendment: 

S. Res. 131. Resolution to provide for 
“Documents on International Aspects of Ex- 
ploration and Use of Outer Space” to be 
printed as Senate document (Rept. No. 171). 


RETTA P. REYNOLDS—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported an original resolution 
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(S. Res. 139) to pay a gratuity to Retta 
P. Reynolds, which was placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Retta P. Reynolds, widow of Clifford P. 
Reynolds, an employee of the Senate at the 
time of his death, a sum equal to one year’s 
compensation at the rate he was receiving 
by law at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 


AUTHORITY FOR AN EMPLOYEE OF 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS TO COMPLY WITH A 
SUBPENA FOR DELIVERY OF CER- 
TAIN DOCUMENTS TO U.S. ATTOR- 
NEY AT NEWARK, N.J.—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I report a resolution, which 
I send to the desk, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). The resolution of 
the Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 137) as follows: 

Whereas the case of the United States of 
America v. Anthony Provenzano, criminal ac- 
tion numbered 429-60, is pending in the U.S. 
District Court for the District of New Jersey; 
and 

Whereas the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations has in its pos- 
session, by virtue of Senate Resolution 255, 
section 5, 86th Congress, the records of the 
former Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field; 
and 

Whereas the chief clerk, Ruth Young 
Watt, has received a subpena duces tecum 
from the U.S. attorney for the district of New 
Jersey for documents of the said former 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field to be used 
in connection with the aforementioned crim- 
inal proceedings; and 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate of 
the United States, no document under the 
control and in the possession of the Senate 
of the United States can, by the mandate 
of processes of the ordinary courts of justice, 
be taken from such control or possession but 
by its permission; and 

Whereas, by the privilege of the Senate and 
by rule XXX of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, no document shall be withdrawn 
from its files except by the order of the 
Senate: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the chief clerk, Ruth Young 
Watt, of the Senate Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations, is authorized to 
comply with the aforementioned subpena 
duces tecum for documents and shall deliver 
these documents in the on of the said 
subcommittee to the U.S. attorney at New- 
ark, NJ. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, un- 
der rule XXX, the resolution would au- 
thorize the committee to make available 
to the US. attorney of New Jersey cer- 
tain documents that we have in our files 
which are required by the U.S. attorney 
in the prosecution of a criminal case. It 
is a routine resolution, and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 1458. A bill to establish price supports 
and acreage allotments for cotton, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1459. A bill to authorize the President 
to proclaim regulations for preventing colli- 
sions at sea; 

S. 1460. A bill to amend the provisions of 
title 14, United States Code, relating to the 
appointment, promotion, separation, and re- 
tirement of officers of the Coast Guard, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1461. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the President to 
take possession and assume control of trans- 
portation systems in time of national emer- 
gency; 

S. 1462. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to strength- 
en and improve the national transportation 
system, by removal of the exemption appli- 
cable to forwarding of “used household 
goods”; 

S. 1463. A bill to amend section 14 of the 
Natural Gas Act in order to give the Federal 
Power Commission certain investigation au- 
thority with respect to the natural and arti- 
ficial gas industry; and 

S. 1464. A bill to amend the act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, to incor- 
porate in the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards the authority to make 
certain improvements of fiscal and adminis- 
trative practices for more effective conduct 
of its research and development activities; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacnNuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 1465. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to exempt from the man- 
ufacturers’ excise tax certain automobiles 
furnished without charge to schools for use 
in driver training programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpt when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri (for himself, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. DIRKSEN, 8 
ERVIN, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Harr, Mr. SCOTT, 
and Mr. Barn): 

S. 1466. A bill to provide for the right of 
persons to be represented by attorneys in 
matters before Federal agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Lone of Missouri 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1467. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the 75th anniversary of the Hi-Y 
Movement of the Young Men's Christian 
Association; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service; 

S. 1468. A bill for the relief of Balbir 
Singh Mathur; and 

S.1469. A bill for the relief of Gerald J. 
O’Connor; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

(See remarks of Mr. CarLson when he in- 
troduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 1470. A bill to amend section 409 of 
title 37 of the United States Code, to pro- 
vide for payment for the costs of commer- 
cial transportation of trailers or mobile 
dwellings owned by members of the Armed 
Forces on the same basis as now authorized 
by law in the case of trailers or mobile 
dwellings owned by civilian Government of- 
ficers and employees; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 1471. A bill for the relief of Violeta V. 
Ortega, M.D.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, LONG of Missouri: 

S. 1472. A bill to prohibit the manufac- 
ture for distribution in commerce or the im- 
portation into the United States of any mo- 
tor vehicle which discharges substances into 
the air in amounts found by the Surgeon 
General to be dangerous to public health; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Missouri 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1473. A bill to amend section 8(b) (4) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 1474. A bill to prescribe administra- 
tive procedure for the government of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and 
Mr. SMATHERS) : 

S.1475. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of certain surplus real property situated 
in Dade County, Florida; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HoLLAND when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself and Mr. 
BAYH): 

S. 1476. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and administration of the Lincoln 
Trail Memorial Parkway in the States of 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 1477. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell certain public lands in the 
State of Arizona; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself and Mr. 
Moss) : 

S. 1478. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of two tracts of land situated in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to the Board of Education of Salt 


Lake City; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. CASE: 


S. 1479. A bill for the relief of Dr. De- 
metrios Flessas and Dr. Eugenia Flessas; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 1480. A bill to provide credit or refund 
of self-employment tax in certain cases; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself, Mr. 
CurrTis, and Mr. SIMPSON) : 

S. 1481. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Agate Fossil Beds National 
Monument in the State of Nebraska, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 1482. A bill to amend section 407 of 

the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
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amended; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 
By Mr. McGEE (for himself and Mr. 
SIMPSON) : 

S. 1483. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to convey certain 
lands in the State of Wyoming to the County 
of Laramie, Wyo.; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; and 

S. 1484. A bill for the relief of Royce C. 
Plume, a member of the Arapahoe Tribe of 
Indians; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 1485. A bill for the relief of Brig. Gen. 
Fred C. Gray; 

S. 1486. A bill for the relief of Capt. Terrell 
R. Woodmansee, U.S. Air Force; 

S. 1487. A bill for the relief of Loong Ting; 

S. 1488. A bill for the relief of Alessandro 
A. R. Cacace; and 

S. 1489. A bill for the relief of J. Arthur 
Fields; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 1490. A bill to amend section 407 of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1491. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction for 
certain expenses incurred by an individual 
in maintaining a foreign student as a mem- 
ber of his household; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

S. 1492. A bill for the relief of Adem Duko- 

vic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1493. A bill for the relief of Elma Joan 
Saunders; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 1494. A bill to protect the rights secured 
to individuals under the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


PROTECTION OF SMALL BUSINESS 
CONCERNS IN COOPERATIVE AD- 
VERTISING 


Mr. McGEE (for himself, Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. Scott, Mr. Prouty, and Mr. 
BEALL) submitted a concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 39) relating to the protec- 
tion of small business concerns in coop- 
erative advertising, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
McGee, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


INTEGRITY OF NATIONS OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Senators 
Cask, DOUGLAS, KEATING, KUCHEL, PAS- 
TORE, ProutTy, SALTONSTALL, SCOTT, AL- 
LOTT, DOMINIcK, and WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
134) favoring agreements with certain 
foreign governments looking to the in- 
dependence and integrity of nations of 
the Middle East, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Javrrs, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


FAVORING AN AGREEMENT AMONG 
STATES OF THE NEAR EAST 
PROHIBITING THE PRODUCTION 
OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND OF- 
FENSIVE MISSILES 


Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Grueninc, Mr. Hart, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
McCartTHy, and Mr. Morse) submitted a 
resolution (S. Res. 135) favoring an 
agreement among States of the Near East 
prohibiting the production of nuclear 
weapons and offensive missiles, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
2 appears under a separate head- 

g.) 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SELECT 
COMMITTEE TO STUDY RAIL- 
ROAD FINANCING 


Mr. HARTKE (for himself, Mr. Douc- 
LAS, Mr. HUMPHREY, and Mr. GRUENING) 
submitted a resolution (S. Res. 136) es- 
tablishing a select committee to study 
railroad financing, which was referred to 
= Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. HARTKE, 
— 1 appears under a separate head- 

) 


AUTHORITY FOR AN EMPLOYEE OF 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS TO COMPLY WITH 
A SUBPENA FOR DELIVERY OF 
CERTAIN DOCUMENTS TO USS. 
ATTORNEY AT NEWARK, N.J. 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 137) to au- 
thorize an employee of the Committee 
on Government Operations’ subcommit- 
tee to comply with a subpena for de- 
livery of certain documents to U.S. at- 
torney at Newark, N.J., which was 
considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


SMALL BUSINESS AND THE EFFECTS 
OF ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 138) relative to small busi- 
ness and the effects of antitrust laws, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


RETTA P. REYNOLDS 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 139) to pay a gratuity to Retta 
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P. Reynolds, which was placed on the 
calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. JORDAN of 
North Carolina, which appears under 
the heading Reports of Committees.“ 


PROCLAMATION RELATING TO REG- 
ULATIONS FOR PREVENTING COL- 
LISIONS AT SEA 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize the President 
to proclaim regulations for preventing 
collisions at sea. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, requesting the proposed 
legislation, together with a rule-by-rule 
analysis, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1459) to authorize the 
President to proclaim regulations for 
preventing collisions at sea, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 

The letter and analysis presented by 
Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, April 8, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. President: There is enclosed a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
authorize the President to proclaim regula- 
tions for preventing collisions at sea.” 

The purpose of the proposed bill is to au- 
thorize the President to proclaim the inter- 
national regulations for preventing collisions 
at sea, 1960, on or after a date established by 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization. 

The proposed regulations were formulated 
at the Fourth International Conference on 
Safety of Life at Sea, 1960, which met under 
the auspices of the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization at London, 
England, from May 17 to June 17, 1960. 
This Conference was held with the objective 
of drafting a convention which would reflect 
the technical progress in navigation and 
shipbuilding since 1948, particularly as re- 
gards radar and nuclear vessels, and to con- 
sider needed changes to existing rules. The 
Conference decided not to annex to the Con- 
vention the revised international regulations 
for preventing collisions at sea. Instead, 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization (IMCO) was invited to 
forward the international regulations for 
preventing collisions at sea, 1960, to the 
governments which have accepted the pres- 
ent regulations. The Conference also in- 
vited IMCO, when substantial unanimity 
has been reached as to the acceptance of 
the revised regulations, to fix a date on and 
after which they shall be applied by the 
governments which have agreed to accept 
them. IMCO was requested to give not less 
than 1 year’s notice of this date to the gov- 
ernments of all States. (Final Act of the 
International Conference on Safety of Life 
at Sea, 1960; S. Doc. Ex. K, 87th Cong., Ist 
sess., pp. 9-11.) 

Pursuant to the proposed bill the Presi- 
dent would be authorized to accept, on be- 
half of the United States, the revised in- 
ternational regulations and to proclaim an 
efective date, so far as the United States is 
concerned, consistent with that established 
by the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 


sultative Organization, Existing regulations 
for preventing collisions involving watercraft 
upon the high seas, and in all waters con- 
nected therewith would be repealed upon 
the coming into effect of the international 
regulations for preventing collisions at sea, 
1960, when proclaimed by the President. 
However, the proposed bill would not re- 
peal or otherwise change existing navigation 
rules applicable to harbors, rivers, inland 
waters of the United States, the Great Lakes 
of North America, or the Red River of the 
North and the rivers emptying into the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Section 1 of the proposed bill would au- 
thorize the President, on behalf of the 
United States, to proclaim the international 
regulations for preventing collisions at sea, 
1960, on or after the date fixed by the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization for application of such regula- 
tions by governments which have agreed to 
accept them. Such regulations shall there- 
after have effect as if enacted by statute, 
and shall be followed by all public and 
private vessels of the United States and by 
all aircraft of U.S. registry to the extent 
therein made applicable. However, they 
shall not apply to waters of the United States 
governed by the inland rules, the Great 
Lakes rules, or the western rivers rules, nor 
shall they apply to aircraft on any terri- 
torlal waters of the United States. 

Section 2 of the bill would re- 
enact the provisions of section 2 of the act 
of October 11, 1951, 65 Stat. 406, in order 
to retain the authority of the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exempt vessels of the Navy and Coast 
Guard, respectively, from application of reg- 
ulations pertaining to the number, position, 
range of visibility, or arc of visibility of 
navigational lights, whenever the special 
construction of such vessels makes it im- 
possible to comply with such regulations. 

Section 3 of the proposed bill provides for 
the repeal of the act of October 11, 1951, on 
the date the regulations authorized to be 
proclaimed by the present bill become effec- 
tive. In effect this would repeal the existing 
international rules for preventing collisions 
at sea, 1948, as of that date. 

Section 4 of the proposed bill sets forth 
verbatim the international regulations for 
preventing collisions at sea, 1960 (annex E 
to the final act of the International Confer- 
ence on Safety of Life at Sea, 1960). 

It may be noted in passing that the re- 
vised regulations as a substantial improve- 
ment in many respects over those now in 
force, and that no changes were made which 
may be considered as degrading any rule 
from the standpoint of safety of navigation. 
The most significant change made concerned 
conduct in restricted visibility. A new rule 
16(c) was adopted to provide for safe navi- 
gation by a vessel which detects another 
vessel outside of visual or audible range. 
Though not mentioning radar specifically, 
this rule—when considered together with 
the preliminary paragraphs to part C and 
the annex to the entitled “Recommendations 
on the Use of Radar Information as an Aid 
to Avoiding Collisions at Sea! —resolves sey- 
eral important questions which presently 
exist concerning a vessel navigating with the 
aid of radar. 

Other changes of interest are: Vessels are 
defined by their length rather than by ton- 
nage; the use of a white light synchronized 
with the prescribed whistle signals is per- 
mitted; requirements for special lights for 
ships unable to get out of the way of ap- 
proaching vessels because of the nature of 
their work were extended to ships replen- 
ishing at sea and ships engaged in the 
launching or recovery of aircraft; a new pro- 
vision was added concerning lights and 
shapes for minesweeping vessels; rule 17, the 
sailing rule, was rewritten so as to cover two 
instead of three situations, as follows: (a) 
When each vessel has the wind on a different 
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side, the one which has the wind on the port 
side shall keep out of the way of the other 
and (b) when both vessels have the wind on 
the same side, the one which is to windward 
shall keep out of the way of the one which 
is to leeward; rule 22 was strengthened to 
require that a vessel which is directed by 
these rules to keep out of the way of an- 
other vessel shall, so far as possible, take 
positive early action to comply with this 
obligation; a new rule was added requiring 
that in a narrow channel a power-driven 


light in restricted visibility; a definition of 
“engaged in fishing” was added to include 
fishing with nets, lines, or trawis but not 
fishing with trolling lines; and the permissive 
use of colored masthead identity lights by 
sailing vessels was authorized. 

A rule-by-rule analysis of those rules in 
which the 1960 conference made changes and 
a parallel-column print of the present rules 
and the revised international rules are at- 
tached. ` 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A sim- 
ilar proposed bill has been transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection from the standpoint of the adminis- 
tration's to the submission of this 
proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoucLas DILLON. 


RULE-BY-RULE ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED CHANGES 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS FOR 
PREVENTING COLLISIONS AT SEA 


The parts of the rules were reclassified 
from the present parts A-D to parts A-F. 
Part A—Preliminary and Definitions (rule 1); 
part B—Lights and Shapes (rule 2-14); part 
C—Sound Signals and Conduct in Restricted 
Visibility (rules 15 and 16); part D—Steering 
and Sailing Rules (rules 17-27); part E— 
Sound Signals for Vessels in Sight of One 
Another (rule 28); and part F—- Miscellaneous 
(rules 29-31). 

Rule 1: Subsection (b) makes provision 
for the optional display of lights prescribed 
by the rules during daylight hours in re- 
stricted visibility and in all circumstances 
when deemed necessary. Subsection (c) 
(vii) redefines “length and breadth of a ves- 
sel” and the use of tonnage as an admeasure- 
ment was eliminated. Accordingly, the defi- 
nition of “tons” was deleted. This effected 
changes in rules 7, 9, and 15, in addition to 
the definitions found in this rule. Subsec- 
tion (e) (ix) adds a definition of “in sight“ 
and provides that the term means visual ob- 
servation. Subsection (c) (xiv) defines en- 
gaged in fishing” and specifies that the term 
does not include vessels fishing with trolling 
lines. 

Rule 2: This rule is unchanged except that 
the term “white light” replaces “bright white 
light,” and to accord with present-day prac- 
tice the rule refers to degrees with reference 
to points of the compass. 

Rule 3: This rule has been rewritten to 
eliminate the exemption of towing vessels 
from the requirements of carrying the range 
light specified in rule 2(a) (ii) and to provide 
that length of tow will be the only criterion 
for the carriage of the third white light spec- 
ified by the rule. A new provision concern- 
ing the display of day signals by tug and tow 
when the length of the tow exceeds 600 feet 
has been added. 

Rule 4: This rule has been amplified and 
prescribes special lights and day signals for 
a vessel engaged in replenishment at sea or 
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in launching or recovering aircraft. A pro- 
vision prescribing lights and day signals and 
providing danger area for a vessel engaged in 
minesweeping operations has been added. 

Rule 5: Sections (b) and (d) of this rule 
are new. Section (b) authorizes the display 
of special lights by a sailing vessel and 
section (d) requires a towed vessel to carry a 
day signal. 

Rule 6: This rule has been changed slightly 
by the deletion of the phrase “in small ves- 
sels” to provide that all vessels unable to fix 
the green or red sidelights due to bad weather 
or other cause shall exhibit portable lights. 

Rule 7: This rule has been rewritten to 
define vessel categories by length rather than 
tonnage. A provision prescribing lights for 
power-driven vessels under 65 feet in length 
when towing has been added. Provision has 
been for the display of smaller day signals 
by vessels and boats referred to in this rule. 

Rule 8: This rule was revised and simpli- 
fied and is substantially the same as the 
existing rule 8. 

Rule 9: This rule has been completely re- 
written to require vessels engaged in trawl- 
ing to show a distinctive signal consisting of 
@ green light over white visible all round 
the horizon and vessels engaged in other 
types of fishing to show a red light over 
white and to require the showing of a stern 
A new provision concerning lights 


provision has been added permitting the 
use of the searchlight beam to warn ap- 

vessels as well as a flare-up light 
or working lights as now provided and a 
new day signal has been provided for vessels 
engaged in fishing. Attention is directed to 
the note that vessels fishing with trolling 
lines are not “engaged in fishing” as defined 
in rule 1(c) (xiv). 

Rule 10: This rule has been changed 
slightly to eliminate the requirement that 
the stern light be carried as nearly as prac- 
ticable on the same level as the sidelights. 

Rule 11: This rule changes the existing 
rule to permit vessels of less than 150 feet 
in length to show a second white anchor 
light in the position prescribed in section 

b). 
$ Rule 12: No changes have been introduced 
into this rule. 

Rule 13: The discretionary powers author- 
ized under the existing rule in respect to 
rules made by governments have been 
amplified to include “fishing vessels engaged 
in fishing as a fleet.” The provision for 
“recognition signals adopted by shipowners, 
which have been authorized by their 
respective governments” has been deleted. 

Rule 14: This rule changes the existing 
rule by providing that the day signal for a 
vessel proceding under sail when also being 

propelled by machinery shall be displayed 
E erid downwards” instead of “point up- 


S eals 15 and 16 were made a separate part 
of the rules and denominated as “Part C— 
Sound Signals and Conduct in Restricted 
Visibility.” Attention is drawn to the pre- 
liminary paragraphs to part C in regard to 
the obligation of a vessel possessing radar in- 
formation to conform strictly with the rules 
and the use of radar as an aid to avoiding 
collisions. 

Rule 15: The substance of existing rule 15 
has been retained but the rule was rewritten 
to define vessel categories by length rather 
than tonnage. Subsection (b) (viii) of this 
rule is new and provides signals to be given 
by a vessel engaged in fishing when under- 
way or at anchor and when fishing with 
trolling lines and underway. A new provi- 
sion has been added permitting a power- 
driven pilot vessel to sound an identity 
signal. 

Rule 16: This rule is unchanged except 
that a new provision has been added pre- 
scribing that “a power-driven vessel which 
detects the presence of another vessel 
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forward of her beam before hearing her fog 
signal or sighting her visually may take 
early and substantial action to avoid a close- 
quarters situation but, if this cannot be 
avoided, she shall, so far as the circumstances 
of the case admit, stop her engines in proper 
time to avoid collision and then navigate 
with caution until danger of collision is 
over.” 

The existing preliminary to the steering 
and sailing rules have been retained and an 
important new provision has been added as 

ph 4. This provides that rules 17 to 
24 apply only to vessels in sight of one an- 
other. 

Rule 17: This rule, the sailing rule, has 
been rewritten to give recognition to the fact 
that most sailing vessels today are fore and 
aft rigged. The rule provides that when 
each has the wind on a different side, the 
vessel which has the wind on the port side 
shall keep out of the way of the other 
and, when both have the wind on the same 
side, the vessel which is to windward shall 
keep out of the way of the vessel which is 
to leeward. 

Rule 18: No changes have been introduced 
into this rule. 

Rule 19: No changes have been introduced 
into this rule. 

Rule 20: Rule 20(b) has been renumbered 
as 20(c). A new rule 20(b) has been in- 
serted to limit in narrow channels the right 
of way given to sailing vessels under rule 
20(a). 

Rule 21: No changes have been introduced 
into this rule. 

Rule 22: This rule has been amplified and 
prescribes that “every vessel which is di- 
rected to keep out of the way of another 
vessel shall, so far as possible, take positive 
early action to comply with this obliga- 
uon, 9 &) 

Rule 23: No changes have been introduced 
into this rule. 

Rule 24: No important changes have been 
introduced into this rule. 

Rule 25: This rule has been changed 
slightly for purposes of clarity. A new pro- 
vision has been added to require that “pow- 
er-driven vessels of less than 65 feet in 
length in a narrow channel shall not hamper 
the safe passage of a vessel which can navi- 
gate only inside such channel.” 

Rule 26: This rule changes the existing 
rule by exempting vessels to which the pro- 
visions of rule 4 apply. 

Rule 27: No changes have been introduced 
into this rule. 

Rule 28: This rule has been changed to 
permit the use of a light synchronized with 
the whistle signals prescribed or permitted 
by the rule. 

Rule 29: No changes have been introduced 
into this rule. 

Rule 30: No changes have been introduced 
into this rule. 

Rule 31: The substance of the existing 
rule has been retained and three new distress 
signals have been authorized. Attention is 
drawn to the note in regard to the radio 
telegraph alarm which has been changed to 
authorize the use of the radio telegraph 
alarm to secure attention to distress calls 
and messages. 

Rule 32: The existing rule was deleted as 
having served its purpose. 

Annex to the rules: The annex is attached 
to the rules immediately following rule 31 
and contains eight recommendations as a 
guide to the mariner on the use of radar in- 
formation as an aid to avoiding collisions at 
sea. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 14, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO OF- 
FICERS OF THE COAST GUARD 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 

request, I introduce, for appropriate 

reference, a bill to amend the provisions 
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of title 14, United States Code, relating 
to the appointment, promotion, separa- 
tion, and retirement of officers of the 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, requesting the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1460) to amend the provi- 
sions of title 14, United States Code, re- 
lating to the appointment, promotion, 
separation, and retirement of officers of 
the Coast Guard, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


The letter presented to Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, April 5, 1963. 
The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: There is submitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill to amend 
the provisions of title 14, United States Code, 
relating to the appointment, promotion, 
separation, and retirement of officers of the 
Coast Guard. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to establish a new officer promotion system 
in the Coast Guard and to alleviate the pres- 
ent stagnation in promotion in certain 
grades. 

The immediate necessity for the proposed 
legislation is caused by the present severe 
stagnation in promotion to the grade of com- 
mander. Promotions to that grade have 
already been retarded to almost the 19th 
year of service. A similar retardation in the 
time of promotion is now in the 
grade of captain. It will soon extend to 
other grades. 

The immediate cause of this promotion 
stagnation is the wartime created hump, con- 
sisting of the large group of officers who 
entered the service during World War II. 
The passage of this group into the grade of 
commander has been the apparent cause 
of the slowing of promotions. The basic 
cause, however, is the fact that present Coast 
Guard laws provide no effective means of 
forcing attrition. Because of this it has not 
been possible to take corrective action to 
reduce the size of the hump and speed up 
promotions. Without means of forcing at- 
trition, the stagnation caused by the hump 
is expected shortly to result in a severe 
morale problem, ineffective utilization of 
manpower, and reduction in the efficiency 
of the service. 

The proposed legislation is necessary not 
only to prevent such results and solve this 
immediate problem but also to prevent simi- 
lar situations in the future. With the in- 
creasing complexity of Coast Guard duties 
and the expanding emphasis on science and 
technology, it is imperative that the service 
have a more flexible and capable officer ca- 
reer Management program. The promotion 
system contained in this legislation will be 
the foundation for such a program. It wili 
enable the Coast Guard to establish and 
maintain a career promotion pattern which 
will attract and retain the officers of high 
quality needed to carry out the service’s 
varied duties. It will result in a more dy- 
namic officer corps and a more efficient 
service. 

Briefly, the proposal provides for the 
adoption by the Coast Guard of a promotion 
system similar to the one presently in use 
by the Navy and Marine Corps. It is also 
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comparable to the uniform system being pro- 
posed for the Department of Defense. 

The proposal would substitute selection 
and promotion of only the best-qualified offi- 


promoted. Officers who are not selected for 

would be separated from the serv- 
ice. Control of attrition and promotion flow 
would be accomplished by control of the 
size of the promotion zones in relation to 
expected vacancies and by the use of boards 
to screen officers of certain categories for 
continuation on active duty. 

The proposal provides for retirement of 
captains upon completion of 30 years service, 
elimination of the present dual temporary- 
permanent promotion system, simplification 
of the appointment procedures, and — 
tion of new methods for separating officers 
who are below standard or otherwise unfit. 
Additionally, temporary authority is pro- 
vided to selectively retire some officers now 
serving in the grade of commander and 
captain in order to reduce the size of the 
hump and facilitate the transition to the 
proposed promotion system. 

There is attached a memorandum explain- 
ing in more detail the need for and nature 
of this proposal. A detailed sectional an- 
alysis of the proposed bill is also attached. 

The enactment of this proposed legisla- 
tion would involve an additional expendi- 
ture of funds in an amount of less than one- 
half of 1 percent of present Coast Guard 
funding requirements. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A sim- 
ilar bill has been transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion’s program to the submission of this 
proposed legislation to the Congress. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dovctias DILLON. 


CONTROL BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS IN 
TIME OF NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the President 
to take possession and assume control 
of transportation systems in time of na- 
tional emergency. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, requesting the proposed 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1461) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the 
President to take possession and assume 
control of transportation systems in time 
of national emergency, introduced by 
Mr. MAGNUSON, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. Macnuson 
is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, April 12, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dan Mn. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation “To amend 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize the 
President to take possession and assume con- 
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trol of transportation systems in time of 
national emergency,” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for the 88th 
Congress. The Bureau of the Budget advises 
that, from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion’s program, there is no objection to the 
presentation of this proposal for the con- 
sideration of the Congress. The Department 
of the Air Force has been designated as the 
representative of the Department of Defense 
for this legislation. It is recommended that 
this proposal be enacted by the Congress, 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


Sections 4742 and 9742 of title 10, United 
States Code, now provide as follows: 


“Sec. 4742. CONTROL OF TRANSPORTATION SYS- 
TEMS IN TIME OF WAR 

“In time of war, the President, through the 
Secretary of the Army, may take possession 
and assume control of all or part of any sys- 
tem of transportation to transport troops, 
war material, and equipment, or for other 
purposes related to the emergency. So far 
as necessary, he may use the system to the 
exclusion of other traffic.” 

Section 9742 is identical to section 4742, 
except that the President will take the ac- 


legisla: 

attached hereto, is to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to the authorities 
contained in these two sections. The amend- 
ment would simplify the code in relation 
thereto and expand the discretionary power 
now contained in sections 4742 and 9742 to 
include times of “national emergency.” To 
that end, the proposed legislation would re- 
peal sections 4742 and 9742 of title 10, United 
States Code, and add a section 2634 to chap- 
ter 157 of title 10. 

This legislative proposal is needed to fill 
a gap in the present statutory authority 
available to the President for taking posses- 
sion or assuming control of any system of 
transportation, or any part thereof, for mili- 
tary purposes. Sections 4742 and 9742 of title 
10 vest this authority in the President only 
in time of war. The need for such authority 
may be as great or greater in conditions of 
national emergency short of war. It is ap- 
parent that extremely grave military situa- 
tions could arise in a matter of hours which 
would require the exercise of this authority 
to muster surface transportation and to aug- 
ment the military airlift with civil airlift 
without regard to whether a state of war 
exists. In fact, prompt action in conditions 
short of war may act to avert a state of 
war. 

Submission of this proposal at this time 
is not related to any existing transportation 
systems dispute and in no way signifies any 
intention of taking over transportation sys- 
tems under present conditions. As in the 
case of an identical proposal submitted last 
year, it is designed merely to modernize ex- 
isting authority and make it operative dur- 
ing a period of national emergency should fu- 
ture circumstances so require. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 

It is not possible to estimate the addi- 
tional costs which may result from the en- 
actment of the proposed legislation. It is 
conceivable that international incidents may 
occur in the future with the resultant addi- 
tional costs to the Government. 

Sincerely, 
NEIL E. HARLAN, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVE- 
MENT OF NATIONAL TRANSPOR- 
TATION SYSTEM 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 


introduce, by request, a bill which would 
remove the exemption applicable to 
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freight forwarders of used household 
goods. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandums in support of it, prepared 
by the American Movers Conference, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the mem- 
orandums will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S, 1462) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, so as 
to strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, by removal of the 
exemption applicable to forwarding of 
used household goods, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

The memorandum presented by Mr. 
Macnuson is as follows: 


Birt To REMOVE THE EXEMPTION OF USED 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS FROM THE PROVISIONS 
OF SECTION 402(b) OF THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT 
MEMORANDUM EXPLAINING PROPOSED BILL 
Explanation of need for the proposed bill 
The transportation by motor vehicle of 

used household goods in interstate commerce 
has been regulated since 1935. When the 
Freight Forwarder Act was passed in 1942, 
the preponderance of household goods ship- 
ments moved by motor common carrier. The 
volume of household goods forwarding at 
that time was too inconsequential to warrant 
legislation. In recent years, the develop- 
ment of containerization and its appli- 
cation to the transportation of used house- 
hold goods has had a vast impact upon both 
the manner of shipment and competitive 
relationships within the industry. Today, a 
substantial volume of household goods ship- 
ments are handled by forwarders in so-called 
door-to-door container service. Instead of 
loading individual articles of furniture into 
a motorvan, transporting the shipment by 
motorvan to destination (or to a port in 
the case of an oversea shipment where the 
goods are packed into a sea van for water 
transportation), household goods shipments 
moving by this mode are packed in con- 
tainers in the home, shipments are consoli- 
dated, forwarded by rail, motor, or water 
carrier to destination, then unpacked from 
the same container at destination. Use of 
the container mode has grown to the point 
where the preponderance of oversea ship- 
ments of used household goods are handled 
in this manner. 

With the advent of containerization, there 
has developed an industry of freight for- 
warders of used household goods who spe- 
cialize in this mode and who have been 
successful in diverting considerable traffic 
from certificated motor common carriers of 
household goods. Such forwarders employ 
the services of regulated rail, motor, and 
water carriers and compete with motor com- 
mon carriers of household goods with re- 
spect to rates and service. Regulation of 
this activity, therefore, is needed in the 
public interest. 

In addition to persons who engage exclu- 
sively in forwarding of used household goods, 
motor common carriers of household goods 
also function as forwarders of such ship- 
ments. Many motor common carriers of 
household goods provide door-to-door con- 
tainer service as a part of their carrier op- 
erations. 

It is believed that the scheme of regula- 
tion to be imposed, particularly as regards 
entry into this business, should not impede 
its natural growth and development. The 
regulation proposed by this activity would 
take account of the special nature of house- 
hold goods shipments and existing competi- 
tive relationships. 
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Repeal of this 402 (b) (2) exemption was 
recommended in the annual reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
years 1951 through 1955, and supported in 
principle by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in testimony presented on S. 2560 
to the Senate Surface Transportation Sub- 
committee on April 24, 1962. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE 
PROPOSED BILL 

Section 1 of the bill would remove the 
exemption of “used household goods” from 
the provisions of section 402(b) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. In consequence of the 
removal of this exemption, the provisions of 
part IV of the Interstate Commerce Act 
become applicable to freight forwarders of 
used household goods, except as otherwise 
provided in the bill. 

Section 2 of the bill would amend section 
406(g) of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
direct the Commission in prescribing regu- 
lations and practices of household goods 
forwarders to consider the similarities of 
service provided by motor carriers of house- 
hold goods. This direction recognizes the 
close relationship between these two 
activities. 

Section 3 of the bill would amend section 
410 of the act to provide for the issuance 
of a permit to operate as a freight forwarder 
of used household goods to any person 
found by the Commission to be fit, willing, 
and able properly to perform the service 
proposed. Subparagraph (c)(1) would be 
amended to enable a motor common carrier 
of household goods to qualify as a freight 
forwarder of used household goods. Since 
many such carriers are now functioning as 
forwarders, this provision is required to en- 
able them to perform the same service they 
have in the past. 

Under the proposed new subparagraph 
(c) (2), permits for fowarders of used house- 
hold goods are to be of a 3-year duration and 
renewable every third year. Both original 
and renewal applications must be accompa- 
nied by a fee of $50. Neither a “grandfather” 
clause nor a finding of public need is deemed 
necessary for the effective regulation of this 
activity. More stringent entry control 
would tend to prefer those who have initi- 
ated token operations. Many persons have 
operated as freight forwarders of used house- 
hold goods only sporadically, but unless they 
are allowed to qualify for a permit upon a 
showing of fitness, they will lose business to 
competitors and be unable to serve their 
customers as they have in the past. Such 
a loss or redistribution of business is not 
intended. A “savings clause” is included for 
the interim operations of those forwarders 
of used household goods who are engaged in 
operations on the effective date of enactment 
of this legislation and who make appli- 
cation for permit within 120 days after date 
of such enactment. 

Section 4 of the bill would amend section 
410(e) of the act to make the provisions of 
that section inapplicable to freight for- 
warders of used household goods. In order 
to afford forwarders of used household goods 
the flexibility which their operations require, 
permits to be issued would contain no ter- 
ritorial restrictions. This provision is in- 
tended to effectuate this objective. 

Section 5 of the bill would amend section 
4i1(c) of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
enable a motor common carrier or a director, 
officer, employee or agent of such carrier to 
control, acquire control, or hold stock in a 
freight forwarder of used household goods. 
Again, this provision is needed to protect 
the position of carriers or carrier personnel 
who have acquired a stock interest in a 
freight forwarder of used household goods. 
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INVESTIGATIVE AUTHORITY FOR 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
WITH RESPECT TO THE NATURAL 
AND ARTIFICIAL GAS INDUSTRY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend section 14 of 
the Natural Gas Act in order to give the 
Federal Power Commission certain in- 
vestigation authority with respect to the 
natural and artificial gas industry. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a letter from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission, 
requesting the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1463) to amend section 14 
of the Natural Gas Act in order to give 
the Federal Power Commission certain 
investigation authority with respect to 
the natural and artificial gas industry, 
introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting 
herewith for the consideration of the appro- 
priate committee of the Senate 20 copies of 
a draft bill to amend section 14(a) of the 
Natural Gas Act so as to give the Commis- 
sion broad powers to conduct investigations 
and collect information with respect to the 
gas industry similar to those now conferred 
upon it with respect to the electric industry 
by section 311 of the Federal Power Act. 
This proposal was included among those ad- 
vocated by the President in his special mes- 
sage to the Congress of March 14, 1962, on 
protecting consumer interest. Bills identi- 
cal to our present proposal (S. 3343 and 
H.R. 12011) were introduced into the 87th 
Congress to accomplish this purpose. 

While the Federal Power Act gives this 
Commission direct regulatory authority only 
over the transmission or sale for resale of 
electric power or energy in interstate com- 
merce (an authority analogous to that af- 
forded the Commission over the interstate 
transportation and sale of gas for resale by 
the Natural Gas Act), the Federal Power 
Act in section 311 gives the Commission the 
additional responsibility for collecting and 
publishing comprehensive factual informa- 
tion as to all facets of the power industry. 
This authority, not expressly provided in 
the Natural Gas Act, has permitted the Com- 
mission, without encroaching upon the ju- 
risdiction of any other Federal or State 
agency responsibility in the area, to gather 
and publish valuable statistical data, not 
otherwise freely available, of interest alike 
to the industry, interested Federal or State 
agencies, and the consumers of the Nation. 
Thus we have long published an annual 
compilation of typical bills for household 
electric rates, as well as statistics as to the 
relative efficiency of steam-electric plants. 
These publications have aroused consider- 
able general interest, and have served as a 
most effective instrument in spotlighting 
out-of-line rates and stimulating better 
technical performance by the power industry 
with resulting benefits to the consumers. 
We believe that a similar program could be 
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equally effective in encouraging progress at 
all levels of the natural gas industry. 

The Commission's existing authority un- 
der the Natural Gas Act to secure informa- 
tion directly related to the performance 
of its duties under the act is quite exten- 
sive. However, in the absence of any provi- 
sion in the Natural Gas Act paralleling that 
provided in section 311 of the Federal Pow- 
er Act, we have not felt free to engage in 
any general program for the collection and 
publication of statistical information of the 
sort presently undertaken in the power 
field. Nor, in the absence of such a pro- 
gram, is there any other convenient public 
source of such information. Thus we have 
found that there is little available informa- 
tion as to the gas prices paid nationally by 
the various types of consumers or even as 
to the extent to which the refunds we have 
directed interstate pipelines subject to our 
jurisdiction to pass on to their distributor 
customers have in turn been passed on to 
the ultimate consumers. Ad hoc efforts to 
secure this information in connection with 
our activities or in response to inquiries by 
the public, including the Congress and the 
courts, has, in the absence of established 
techniques for gathering and reporting 
data, proven to be time-consuming and 
inadequate. 

The Commission is aware that any such 
informational program, if not carefully de- 
veloped and operated, might involve the 
expenditure of effort and expense on the 
part of the reporting entities and the Com- 
mission, itself, not commensurate with the 
end results. We believe, however, that it 
is generally recognized that our efforts in 
the power field have been of great value to 
all elements of the industry as well as the 
public. And, to insure against unneces- 
sary duplication of effort, we have specifi- 
cally provided in our proposed legislation 
that, insofar as practicable, the Commis- 
sion shall utilize the services, studies, re- 
ports, and investigational programs of exist- 
ing agencies of the Federal and State 
governments, and of the natural gas indus- 
try. Moreover, the bill expressly provides 
that nothing contained therein should be 
construed as affecting the investigatory or 
regulatory activities of any other agency of 
the Federal Government and it goes with- 
out saying that the grant of this additional 
informational responsibility to the Com- 
mission would no more extend its regula- 
tory authority over the natural gas industry 
to areas beyond that which presently exists 
than does the existing informational au- 
thority of the Federal Power Act. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that the enactment of this pro- 
posal would be in accord with the program 
of the President. 

Respectfully, 
Josy C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman. 


IMPROVEMENT OF FISCAL AND AD- 

MINISTRATIVE PRACTICES OF 
THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as 
amended, to incorporate in the Organic 
Act of the National Bureau of Standards 
the authority to make certain improve- 
ments of fiscal and administrative prac- 
tices for more effective conduct of its 
research and development activities. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp a letter from the Under 
Secretary of Commerce, requesting the 
proposed legislation, together with a 
statement of the purpose and need for 
the legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1464) to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as 
amended, to incorporate in the Organic 
Act of the National Bureau of Standards 
the authority to make certain improve- 
ments of fiscal and administrative prac- 
tices for more effective conduct of its 
research and development activities in- 
troduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter and statement, presented by 
Mr. Macnuson, are as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. April 4, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There are enclosed 
four copies of a proposed bill “To amend the 
act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449) as 
amended, to incorporate in the Organic Act 
of the National Bureau of Standards the 
authority to make certain improvements of 
fiscal and administrative practices for more 
effective conduct of its research and develop- 
ment activities. 

There are also enclosed four copies of a 
statement of purpose and need for the pro- 
posed bill. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there would be no objection to 
the submission of this proposed legislation 
from the standpoint of the administration's 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 
C.D. MARTIN, Jr. 
(For Luther H. Hodges, Secretary of 
Commerce). 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED 


The proposed amendments to the Organic 
Act of the National Bureau of Standards 
would permit the following: 

1. Appropristion of funds to remain avail- 
able beyond 1 fiscal year. 

2. Transfer of appropriations from other 
agencies and merger with appropriations of 
the National Bureau of Standards. 

3. Discretionary expenditure from undesig- 
nated gifts and bequests to aid and facilitate 
the work of the Bureau. 

4. Performing services for international 
organizations and governments of friendly 
countries and their national laboratories, 

The Organic Act of the National Bureau 
of Standards is the act of March 3, 1901, as 
amended (31 Stat. 1449; 15 U.S.C. 271-278e). 
The functions and authorities of that act 
are lodged in the Secretary of Commerce by 
the act of July 22, 1950 (64 Stat. 371). The 
bill proposes to add new sections 16 and 17, 
as well as paragraphs (c) and (d) to section 
11 and a new sentence to section 3. The in- 
tent of and need for each amendment are 
explained in the following paragraphs, 

SECTION 16. APPROPRIATION AVAILABILITY 

The proposed section 16 would provide 
statutory authorizations for appropriations 
for the Bureau to be on a multiple year basis 
or to be without fiscal year limitation. The 
final determination whether to limit the 
availability of an appropriation is made when 
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the Congress acts on the appropriation bill, 
but an appropriation bill providing for a de- 

from single-year availability would 
be subject to a point of order if an authoriz- 
ing statute had not previously been enacted. 
The proposed legislation is, therefore, merely 
a first step that must be taken before the 
question of extended appropriation availabil- 
ity can be raised with the appropriations 
committees. 

Almost all research and development ap- 
propriations for other agencies are provided 
as “no year” funds, available until expended. 
Their justification is found in the uncer- 
tainties inherent in research programs, the 
high incidence of unpredictable factors that 
compel readjustment of program activity, and 
the need for flexibility to permit prompt re- 
sponse to changed circumstances, It is prob- 
ably not necessary to present a detailed 
discussion of the reasons for appropriating 
research funds on a no-year basis, but a sum- 
mary of some of the pertinent NBS situa- 
tions may be helpful. 

1, Problems of obtaining or developing es- 
sential equipment or recruiting essential sci- 
entists will often delay implementation of 
an initial stage of a research project. If the 
funds budgeted for that first stage are avail- 
able only for one fiscal year and cannot be 
used that year, they are lost to the project 
and must be replaced in the succeeding year 
by all or part of the funds programed for 
the second stage of the project. If the funds 
could be carried over from the first year, at 
least some of the lost time might be made 
up by a doubling up of effort during the 
second year. 

2. The opportunities to hire high-poten- 
tial scientists and engineers frequently arise 
at the most inopportune time in the budget 
cycle. Because the academic year closes at 
about the same time as the fiscal year, re- 
cruitment commitments are often needed 
just at the time when appropriation re- 
quests are being considered by the Congress. 
The uncertainty about appropriation levels 
frequently prevents timely recruitment com- 
mitments. If appropriations could be car- 
ried forward to the succeeding year, funds 
could be set aside to assure the financing of 
the new staff members long enough to permit 
other adjustments in the succeeding ap- 
propriation if that becomes necessary. 

3. The rigid deadline on availability of 
funds often induces a premature decision 
concerning initiation of a task or purchase 
of equipment because postponement of the 
decision means the loss of the funds and 
thus elimination of the task or purchase. 

4. Program expansions, especially in times 
of recruiting difficulty, involve problems of 
budgeting that are aggravated by the single- 
year availability of funds. It would be much 
more efficient and desirable to budget for 
the first 12 months or first full stage of a 
research project, even though this would 
cross over into a second fiscal year. 

It is also very desirable to have appropria- 
tions for construction, plant improvement, 
and major equipment items available without 
fiscal year limitation. Many such projects 
are carried out by Bureau personnel and it 
is quite important that the funds be avail- 
able for the entire cost of a project before 
it is initiated. 


SECTION 17, FUND TRANSFERS 


Section 17 would permit the transfer into 
National Bureau of Standards appropriations 
of research and development funds appro- 
priated for other agencies, when the Secre- 
tary of Commerce determines that the pur- 
pose of the other agency’s appropriation can 
best be achieved by the National Bureau of 
Standards. The concurrence of the head of 
the other agency and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget would be required. 
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The need for a contingency fund for re- 
search and development programs has long 
been evident. Scientific activities involve an 
exploration for new ideas, a seeking for new 
solutions, a search for new understanding 
of physical laws. The new ideas, the radical 
innovations, the scientific or engineering 
breakthroughs do not appear in a steady 
stream. They occur intermittently, often 
without warning, and they usually carry 
with them a large price tag for adequate 
exploitation or application. Experience has 
shown, therefore, that prompt and full use 
of the results of research cannot be achieved 
by waiting for the next regular cycle of the 
budget process. 

In order to be able to take advantage of 
new ideas or developments as quickly as 
possible, the Department of Defense has had 
for a number of years an emergency fund 
which may be transferred into research and 
development appropriations. On several oc- 
casions the Department of Defense has recog- 
nized that a research success at the National 
Bureau of Standards should be exploited 
promptly or that the Bureau could best 
undertake to explore the application of new 
knowledge in a particular field. These were 
precisely the sort of emergency needs that 
the emergency fund was set up to cover, but 
that fund is available for transfer only among 
Defense appropriations. The result was that 
emergency funds were provided to one of the 
Defense agencies who then contracted with 
the National Bureau of Standards to initiate 
the work. Since such tasks are rarely com- 
pleted in 1 year, the Bureau in turn was faced 
with the task of budgeting for succeeding 
years, usually as a major increase within 
a minor total increase. 

The proposed legislation would parallel the 
present arrangement for the use of the emer- 
gency fund within the Department of De- 
fense. It would permit any research and 
development appropriation, or any procure- 
ment or production appropriation involving 
research, to be the source of transfers to the 
National Bureau of Standards appropriation, 
It is based on two premises: 

1, The ready exploitation of research re- 
sults is as desirable in a civilian agency as in 
the military. 

2. The National Bureau of Standards must 
improve its ability to respond to the needs 
of the major beneficiaries of its research and 
technical services. 

One of the most troublesome problems 
facing the Bureau is the problem of closer 
coupling with the major Federal programs 
that are so closely tied to an advancing 
technology. The content of the Bureau's 
work is closely related to the programs of 
the Defense agencies, the civilian space 
agency, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
such other users of technology as the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. But the Bureau's re- 
sources are so inadequate with regard to the 
modern demands upon the Bureau that none 
of the necessary flexibility of programing 
is possible. 

The Bureau is a primary producer of the 
basic physical data which the major Federal 
programs devour. The Bureau is the key- 
stone in the structure of a technological 
economy, a technological military machine, 
and a technological society. We cannot ex- 
pect the large Federal agencies to do their 
jobs efficiently and effectively if they must 
rely on an undermanned National Bureau 
of Standards for essential data and services, 
We cannot continue to pour hundreds of 
millions of dollars into major national tech- 
nological programs without either providing 
comparable support for the National Bureau 
of Standards programs on which they are de- 
pendent or providing a mechanism to make 
a portion of the large resources available to 
National Bureau of Standards when needed. 
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The proposed legislation would serve the 
latter purpose. It would not automatically 
affect any agency, but it would provide au- 
thority to solve problems which the 
themselves It would not provide 
@ unique authority for transfers between 
appropriations; it would merely recognize 
that the need for such authority is not 
limited to the Defense Establishment. It 
would provide a means through which new 
research programs which are basically the 
responsibility of the National Bureau of 
Standards, but which become urgent because 
of an unforeseen development in the pro- 
gram of another agency, can be accommo- 
dated in the Bureau's fiscal program. 

If this legislation is enacted it is the 
intent of the Bureau to attempt to use it 
in any case where a project is requested 
by another agency which is (1) significant 
in financial impact (approximately $100,000 

year or more), (2) represents a need 
which is likely to continue for several years, 
and (3) falls within the scope of the Bu- 
reau's statutory mission. Subsequent to 
the transfer the Bureau would budget to 
carry the project with its own direct ap- 
propriations. If a transfer between appro- 
priations cannot be arranged in such a case 
the Bureau intends either to reprogram 
within available appropriated funds or post- 
pone action until the project can be covered 
in a future budget. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 11, GIFTS AND 
BEQUESTS 

The proposed legislation would amend the 
existing authorization to allow the accept- 
ance of gifts and bequests to aid the work 
of the Bureau, permitting the use of certain 
gifts for purposes for which appropriated 
funds may not be used. It would also clar- 
ify the status of royalties and honoraria re- 
ceived by the Bureau. 

At the present time, when gifts and be- 
quests from private citizens or organizations 
are deposited in a trust account, they take 
on the character of appropriated funds and 
can be used only for the same type of ex- 
penditure for which appropriated funds may 
be used. In most cases this limitation does 
not interfere with the accomplishment of 
the purpose of the donor, but occasionally 
it will. If certain types of otherwise pro- 
hibited expenditures would be of benefit to 
the Bureau, the use of nonappropriated 
funds would appear to be quite reasonable, 
especially if adequate safeguards against 
abuse are provided. 

The Bureau is a research institution that, 
in many ways, is comparable to a university 
laboratory, a reserach foundation, or a Gov- 
ernment contract laboratory. In many of its 
relationships with scientists and scientific 
societies in particular, the Bureau is a re- 
search institution. The informal relation- 
ship thus derived is of great benefit to the 
Bureau's performance of its mission through 
the ready exchange of ideas and the better 
understanding of the needs of the scientific 
community. 

This informal relationship, however, is 
hampered and restricted by some of the 
normal restrictions on Government expendi- 
tures. The Bureau believes that those re- 
strictions are, by and large, appropriate, but 
it would welcome some relief from their 
rigid application. Recognizing that Govern- 
ment funds cannot be used to provide re- 
freshments, for example, when the Bureau is 
host to scientific meetings, it does not pro- 
vide them although this is a failure to recip- 
rocate in such amenities received by Bu- 
reau representatives at meetings elsewhere. 
A moderate relaxation of the restriction 
would serve an extremely valuable purpose, 

informal interchange and coop- 
erative activities. 

Occasionally, this function is served 
through contributions by Bureau employees 
or the Employees’ Association. For many 
years, for example, the Bureau has enter- 
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tained at a tea for the members of the Amer- 


ashington 
financed by employee “contributions although 
the real benefit is to the Bureau, and the 
Government, not the employees. Similarly, 
senior staff members who have been enter- 
tained officially by foreign scientists or 
American institutions cannot reciprocate, 
except out of their own pocket and that is 
often embarrassing. 

The proposed legislation would permit this 
sort of expenditure from funds contributed 
to the Bureau from private sources. If such 
funds were not otherwise designated for par- 
ticular purposes, they would be included in 
a discretionary fund to be disbursed upon 
certification and approval by the Director. 
Expenditures for the purpose of entertain- 
ment, however, would be limited to $1,000 per 
year. 

Although the explanation of the purpose 
of the legislation has dwelt upon entertain- 
ment cost, the legislative language has been 
broadly drawn to cover all items of expendi- 
ture otherwise prohibited by law or Comp- 
troller General ruling. It would not, how- 
ever, waive prohibitions or restrictions that 
mare not tied to expenditure restrictions. 
Thus it would not permit the consumption 
of alcoholic beverages in public buildings, 
nor the employment of persons at unusual 
salary rates or outside prescribed conditions. 

The authority would be used in those areas 
where the Director determines that an ex- 
penditure is desirable but where it cannot 
be found to be a necessary expense in the 
rigid sense prescribed for appropriated funds. 
In certain circumstances, for example, lab- 
oratory costs might be provided despite the 
failure to meet the rigorous criteria cur- 
rently enforced by the Comptroller General. 
Similarly, certain desirable but not neces- 
sarily essential equipment or furnishing 
items might be purchased. 

The proposed bill would also provide that 
payments to the Bureau as honoraria or roy- 
alties for papers, books, articles, and speeches 
prepared or delivered by employees of the 
Bureau may be deposited in the discretionary 
fund. Such receipts are more in the nature 
of gifts than payments because they usually 
are of nominal value compared to the cost of 
the service provided. Because they do not 
represent the full cost of the service, or even 
an identifiable element of cost, and because 
they are often paid after the fact with no 
prior advice to the Bureau, it is difficult and 
expensive to try to set these receipts up as 
partial reimbursements for the costs of the 
services rendered. Depositing them in the 
discretionary fund seems to be the most ap- 
propriate way to carry out the wishes of the 
donor to aid the Bureau. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 3 


The objective of the addition to this sec- 
tion is to clarify the authority to encourage 
international standardization of science and 
technology by providing certain assistance to 
international organizations of which the 
United States is a member, to friendly coun- 
tries and to institutions in those countries. 
At present the NBS has authority to furnish 
services only to the US. Government, to State 
and local governments, and to institutions 
and firms within the United States. Under 
delegation of such authority, the National 
Bureau of Standards has furnished indirect 
services abroad in connection with inter- 
national cooperation. 

The increasing complexity of modern 
measurement techniques combined with the 
increasing cost of facilities required to cali- 
brate and standardize measurement instru- 
ments which are a vital part of international 
scientific, technological and defense activi- 
ties has created a growing need for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards under direction 
from the Department of Commerce to pro- 
vide calibration, measurement, and other 
specialized services to friendly countries on 
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a worldwide basis. Moreover, the position 
of the United States as a leader in the in- 
ternational community in science and tech- 
nology requires it to take an active part in 
encouraging international standardization. 

For many years the National Bureau of 
Standards has ted with the national 
standards laboratories of other nations, both 
directly through the cooperation of the De- 
partment of State and through the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
The Bureau also has cooperated with foreign 
scientific institutions which are engaged in 
studies of interest to the National Bureau of 
Standards or other agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. These exchanges of information 
and special measurement services have been 
encouraged as an essential part of the re- 
sponsibilities of the National Bureau of 
Standards and the Department for the cor- 
relation of our national measurement sys- 
tem with those of other nations and for the 
precise determination of important physical 
constants. In recent years, however, there 
have been in requests for limited 
National Bureau of Standards service from 
a variety of sources in other countries in- 
cluding laboratories, as well as government 
and academic institutions. In particular, 
foreign laboratories now purchase about 
$100,000 worth of standard samples per year 
from National Bureau of Standards. These 
are samples of highly characterized materials 
prepared and sold by the Bureau for use in 
a variety of scientific operations such as 
checking chemical analysis, temperature, 
color, viscosity, heat of combustion, and 
various basic properties of materials. The 
sale of these samples to foreign countries 
now amounts to about 30 percent of the Bu- 
reau’s total activity in this area. 

The current practice of cooperation can 
produce only limited assistance from the Bu- 
reau to friendly countries. It is, therefore, 
necessary to have authority to furnish di- 
rect service to other countries and their in- 
stitutions if we are to exert more active 
leadership in promoting scientific and tech- 
nical standards throughout the world. 

The services of the National Bureau of 
Standards are provided on a reimbursable 
basis. The proposed legislation would not 
alter this procedure, The technical assist- 
ance provided to the laboratories of other 
nations under the p authority will 
be at no additional cost to the United States. 
It does to a limited extent, however, provide 
foreign exchange. It is clearly consistent 
with the many governmental policies and 
practices aimed at increasing U.S. leader- 
ship in science and technology. The au- 
thority would be subject to existing rules 
and regulations and to such others as the 
Secretary of Commerce may publish. 


EXEMPT FROM MANUFACTURERS’ 
EXCISE TAX CERTAIN AUTOMO- 
BILES FURNISHED TO SCHOOLS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing a measure which I think 
is noteworthy in that it would provide 
tax relief to automobile manufacturers 
and dealers who provide automobiles to 
our schools for driver training programs. 

There can be no doubt that the driver 
training programs which are now a part 
of the curriculum of a majority of the 
high schools of America today have made 
a significant contribution to highway 
safety by training our young people in 
good driving habits. This worthwhile 
program has been made possible to a 
large degree by the automobile dealers 
of America in a manner which has been 
largely overlooked. These dealers have 
for a number of years made available 
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new automobiles without charge for 
driving instruction classes. 

My bill would simply encourage and 
stimulate this good cause by authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate to promulgate regulations ex- 
empting automobile dealers from the 
manufacturers’ excise taxes on automo- 
biles donated for driving instruction 
when these vehicles are returned to the 
dealer or manufacturer within a 1-year 
period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1465) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt 
from the manufacturers’ excise tax cer- 
tain automobiles furnished without 
charge to schools for use in driver train- 
ing programs, introduced by Mr. MUNDT, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


TO AUTHORIZE LAWYERS TO PRAC- 
TICE BEFORE FEDERAL AGENCIES 
WITHOUT SPECIAL ADMISSION 
TO AGENCY BARS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, and Senators 
KEFAUVER, DIRKSEN, ERVIN, Dopp, Hart, 
Scorr, and Baym, I introduce a bill to 
permit members of the bar of the highest 
court of a State to practice before ad- 
ministrative agencies of the United 
States. 

The history of the regulatory agencies 
shows that since their coming to na- 
tional prominence the various agencies 
have imposed a bewildering array of 
regulations restricting attorneys from 
practicing before them. Students and 
various organizations, such as the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, criticized this mul- 
tiple admission arrangement and the re- 
fusal to recognize the right of persons 
who are members of the bar in their 
States to represent others before Federal 
agencies. I hope that through the pas- 
sage of this bill these cumbersome ad- 
mission requirements for attorneys will 
be swept away, returning the general 
practitioner in this area to his tradition- 
al role as a recognized officer of the 
forum before which he appears as an 
advocate. 

Needless to say, the ultimate benefit 
of the legislation will redound primarily 
to the client whose legal problems in 
Washington could be handled by his 
local attorney. 

The American Bar Association has en- 
dorsed the principle that these admis- 
sion procedures are unnecessary and 
therefore wrong. 

In 1957, the Office of Legal Counsel in 
the Department of Justice recommended 
that all agencies discontinue individual 
admission regulations, and instead per- 
mit attorneys in good standing in the 
various jurisdictions to represent others 
before agencies. A number of agencies, 
I understand, accepted this recommen- 
dation. A few agencies have persisted in 
separate admissions, specialized bars or 
selective enrollment. Unfortunately, 
they are agencies of great importance 
and there is no sign that they shall 
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change their policy without a legislative 
directive. 

The purpose of this bill is not only to 
recognize the right of persons and con- 
cerns to be represented by counsel of 
their choice, but to provide for its im- 
plementation by practical procedures 
which will safeguard the agencies and 
the public. 

Section (a) of the bill gives recogni- 
tion to the basic principles which I have 
stated. This would supersede contrary 
regulations of any agency. But this by 
itself would not be sufficient. It would 
leave unresolved how an agency deter- 
mines who is a member in good stand- 
ing in any of the jurisdictions. Section 
(b) of the bill meets this problem, with- 
out giving rise to a variety of the agency 
rules. It imposes upon an attorney the 
responsibility of asserting his qualifica- 
tions under this act, subject to appro- 
priate penalties for misrepresentation. 
This will adequately assure the protec- 
tion of the public and integrity of prac- 
tice before any agency. 

Section (c) of the bill makes it clear 
that this legislation would not in any 
way change the existing status of prac- 
tice before agencies by nonlawyers. 
Also, it would neither add nor subtract 
anything from an agency’s existing au- 
thority to discipline persons who appear 
in a representative capacity before it. 
These matters are left exactly where 
they are, and this intent is made com- 
pletely clear by the provisions of the 
bill. 

Some agency regulations and even 
some provisions of statute deal with the 
problem of practice by former officers 
and employees of an agency. Section 
3 of this bill makes it clear that those 
provisions of law or agency rules are not 
disturbed by this legislation. In other 
words, the enactment of this bill would 
not authorize an attorney who was for- 
merly an employee of an agency to rep- 
resent others before it where such is 
prohibited by provision of statute or reg- 
ulation. 

One other provision is needed to make 
this legislation effective, and that is 
covered in section 2 of the bill. It is 
implicit in its purpose that the agency 
recognize and deal with the attorney who 
is qualified to appear in a representative 
capacity before it, otherwise the basic 
right of a person to be represented by 
counsel of his own choice could be de- 
feated. It is indispensable that the 
agency recognize and deal with the per- 
son who appears in a representative 
capacity where his appearance is a mat- 
ter of record before the agency. This 
recognition would include conferences, 
correspondence and service of docu- 
ments or notices. 

This bill would remove any ambiguity 
as to this practice and make it clear that 
service upon the attorney of record would 
constitute a valid service. A similar rec- 
ommendation was made by the recent 
administrative conference by the con- 
ference’s recommendation No. 26. 

I would mention one other principle 
which would be given effect by this bill, 
namely that the District of Columbia is a 
Federal city. Most, but not all, of the 
agencies are located in this jurisdiction, 
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but a Federal city belongs to all of the 
citizens. This bill makes it clear that 
persons who have been determined quali- 
fied to represent others in the various 
States and other jurisdictions shall be 
accepted as qualified to represent others 
before any of the Federal agencies. 

This will give full faith and credit to 
the actions of the several States and ter- 
ritories in their determination of those 
persons who are found qualified to repre- 
sent others. Implementation of this 
principle requires legislation. 

Let me illustrate how this bill would 
operate in practice. Assume that a per- 
son in St. Louis has a matter pending 
before a Federal agency in Washington. 
Under the bill that person would be free 
to determine whether that matter should 
be handled by his local attorney in Mis- 
souri or by an attorney in Washington, 
D.C. 

If the person elects to be represented 
by his Missouri attorney, the agency 
would recognize that representation 
without the imposition of any qualify- 
ing procedures, admissions, enrollments, 
and the like. The attorney’s representa- 
tion to the agency that he is handling 
that matter for the party in interest 
would constitute under the bill a repre- 
sentation that he is a person qualified 
to represent others under the laws of the 
State of Missouri, and subject to the 
sanctions stated in the bill the agency 
would be authorized and required to 
recognize that representation. 

If, however, the client in St. Louis 
chose to be represented by an attorney 
in Washington, the agency similarly 
would be required to recognize that rep- 
resentation. Implicit in this is the obli- 
gation that the agency deal with the per- 
son selected to appear in a representative 
capacity. Without this the whole pur- 
pose of the bill could be frustrated by a 
maze of rules and regulations. 

Numerous statutes provide that papers 
or notices must be served on the party 
in interest. Sometimes this is read 
literally to the inconvenience and detri- 
ment of everyone concerned. If the per- 
son in St. Louis is served with notices 
or papers, rather than his Washington 
attorney, valuable time is lost and the 
person is deprived of the ready advice 
and counsel of his chosen representative. 

The circuit court of appeals in this 
jurisdiction has condemned that prac- 
tice and has held that it amounts to 
a lack of due process. Unity School of 
Christianity v. F.R.C., 64 F. 2d 550 
(1933). This is not only bad practice, but 
it defeats the right of a person to be 
represented by counsel of his choice. 
The bill would clarify that problem and 
remove any question as to the right and 
obligation of the agency to deal with the 
representative selected by the person in 
interest. Most agencies on most oc- 
easions, I believe, follow what is recog- 
nized as good practice, but there is 
enough inconsistency and contrary prac- 
tice to require a resolution of the ex- 
press provision of statute providing that 
service upon the attorney of record con- 
stitutes valid service. 

The right of a person to be represented 
by counsel of his own choice, which is 
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universally recognized, would be uni- 
formly implemented by this legislation. 
This would contribute to the orderly 
process of government and would expe- 
dite and make more convenient the han- 
dling of matters before Federal agencies. 

The principles in this bill have been 
approved by the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the text has been approved by 
the chairman of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Federal Admin- 
istrative Practice Act. I am sure that it 
will also have the wide general support 
of lawyers throughout the country. 

In introducing this bill I am honored 
to have the cosponship of Senators Ke- 
FAUVER, DIRKSEN, Ervin, Dopp, HART, 
Scott, and Baym. Their support will 
add great impetus to the legislation. 

I would also like to pay tribute to the 
junior Senator from New York and the 
senior Senator from Nebraska who have 
worked long and hard to achieve the 
ends sought here. Their bill—S. 318— 
varies considerably in detail, but cer- 
tainly their objective is very similar. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bill 
which I have described and ask that it 
be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1466) to provide for the 
right of persons to be represented by at- 
torneys in matters before Federal agen- 
cies, introduced by Mr. Lonc of Missouri 
(for himself and other Senators) , was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SPECIAL POSTAGE STAMP IN COM- 
MEMORATION OF THE 75TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE HI-Y MOVE- 
MENT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, 75 
years ago the Hi-Y movement of the 
Young Men's Christian Association was 
born in Chapman, Kans. 

This very worthy organization, whose 
membership is composed primarily of 
high school students, during this 75-year 
period, has become an international 
organization. 

The purpose of the Hi-Y is to create 
and extend throughout the home, school, 
and community, high standards of Chris- 
tian character. Surely all Americans 
can be justly proud of an organization 
which has done so much for the youth 
of our country and the world. 

It is with a great deal of pride and 
satisfaction I have watched the Hi-Y 
function in my home State of Kansas. 
Working with the YMCA as a sponsor, 
these two great organizations help to 
prepare young men and women for moral 
and political leadership in our American 
way of life. Certainly the Hi- is to 
be commended for the role it has taken 
in helping young people of the world 
become good men and women. 

Mr. President, in recognition of the 
work this organization has done with the 
young people, and in gratitude for its 
services, I introduce a bill for appropri- 
ate reference directing the Postmaster 
General to issue a commemorative stamp 
commemorating the 75th anniversary of 
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the Hi-Y. Movement of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1467) to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in 
commemoration of the 75th anniversary 
of the Hi-Y Movement of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, introduced 
by Mr. CARLSON, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PROHIBITION OF MANUFACTURE 
OR IMPORTATION OF MOTOR 
VEHICLES WHICH DISCHARGE 
CERTAIN DANGEROUS EXHAUST 
SUBSTANCES 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to prohibit the manufacture 
for distribution in commerce or the im- 
portation into the United States of any 
motor vehicle which discharges sub- 
stances into the air in amounts found by 
the Surgeon General to be dangerous to 
public health. 

Air pollution is not a new problem, but 
has long been recognized as a nuisance 
and the cause of economic waste. It has 
only been recently, however, that any 
specific attempts have been made to link 
air pollution with adverse effects to hu- 
man health. We know today that pol- 
luted air is not only damaging to vegeta- 
tion and livestock but to our very health 
and lives, 

Studies to determine how polluted air 
affects human health, until the last dec- 
ade, were based primarily on sources 
such as waste discharged from fuel used 
for heating or generating energy. The 
tremendous growth in the number of au- 
tomobiles in this country over the past 
several years has focused attention on 
the need to study vehicular emissions as 
a contributing factor to air pollution. 
Federal, State, and local government 
agencies, as well as independent organi- 
zations, are presently engaged in exten- 
sive research in this field. Such studies 
have, thus far, definitely established the 
presence in the air of pollutants origi- 
nating from motor vehicles. Further, 
that the components of automobile emis- 
sions produce harmful effects on human 
beings. Air pollution today can be 
translated into losses, both to our health 
and to oureconomy. The motor vehicle 
is contributing to this problem. 

The future holds even greater hazards 
unless corrective action is taken soon. 
The rapid shift of our population to ur- 
ban areas, with the prospect of a great 
expansion in our total population and 
the increasing number of vehicles which 
our society is becoming more and more 
dependent upon, demonstrate the need 
for solutions. 

It is my belief that the situation de- 
scribed demands action by the Federal 
Government. True, air pollution is pri- 
marily a State and local problem. But 
the automobile knows no boundaries, It 
is a highly mobile instrument. The air 
into which it discharges its waste knows 
no boundaries. The frequency with 
which automobiles cross State bounda- 
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ries today—and because, in the years 
ahead the situation will be compound- 
ed—raises serious questions about the 
ability of the States to effectively deal 
with this problem. 

The Federal Government should re- 
quire that all motor vehicles manufac- 
tured or imported meet a single standard 
with respect to the waste they discharge 
into the air. This would mean that the 
control device would be incorporated in 
the vehicle at the plant thus reducing 
the cost to the consumer. This would 
prevent the individual from being sub- 
jected to varying standards which may 
be set up in the jurisdiction where he 
resides and those to which he may travel. 
In my opinion, enactment of this bill 
will eliminate the growing threat to our 
Nation’s health from one significant 
source of air pollution—motor vehicle 
exhaust. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1472) to prohibit the man- 
ufacture for distribution in commerce 
or the importation into the United 
States of any motor vehicle which dis- 
charges substances into the air in 
amounts found by the Surgeon General 
to be dangerous to public health, intro- 
duced by Mr. Lone of Missouri, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


COMMON-SITUS PICKETING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week I joined with the distinguished as- 
sistant minority leader [Mr, KUCHEL] in 
introducing S. 1437, to amend section 
8(b)4 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, the so-called common-situs picket- 
ing bill. 

I fully support the principle that the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Denver 
Building Trades case—namely, that 
common-situs picketing constituted an 
illegal secondary boycott—must be re- 
versed by appropriate legislation. 

However, there has existed some dif- 
ference of opinion within the labor move- 
ment itself as to the specific provisions 
of this remedial legislation. Recently 
the Industrial Union Department and 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the AFL-CIO resolved an- 
other area of disagreement, the question 
of fringe benefits granted under the 
Davis-Bacon Act.. When I introduced 
S. 1437, I was under the erroneous im- 
pression that this agreement in regard 
to Davis-Bacon also included agreement 
585 the matter of common-situs picket- 


I have since learned that certain areas 
of disagreement still exist in regard to 
this legislation. I certainly do not wish 
to prejudge the question as to the specific 
provisions of this legislation. I believe 
it is only equitable that a bill embodying 
the position supported by the Industrial 
Union Department in regard to common- 
situs picketing should also be introduced 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. It is my under- 
standing that committee action will prob- 
ably await some unified position from 
the affected unions. 
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Therefore, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend section 8(b) (4) 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1473) to amend section 
8(b) (4) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, introduced by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN SURPLUS 
REAL PROPERTY IN DADE 
COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. SMATHERS], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to provide 
for the disposition of certain surplus 
property, situated in Dade County, Fla., 
for permanent park purposes. 

Mr. President, without any criticism, 
either real or implied, of the General 
Services Administration, this bill simply 
requires the disposition of approximately 
600 acres of property within the Opaloka 
complex—that is to say, constituting 
part of what formerly was a great air- 
base there—for park purposes, and under 
the general law applicable to park pur- 
poses, which means for one-half of the 
appraised value, and with the proper 
reservations, and so forth. 

The reason for our introduction of the 
bill is simply that the General Services 
Administration has been trying—and I 
understand and approve and appreciate 
its desire—to obtain the largest possible 
amount for the disposition of this prop- 
erty. However, recently it has been 
shown, by the affirmative course of ask- 
ing for public bids, nationwide, and 
getting such bids, that the appraised 
valuation placed on the property by the 
General Services Administration ap- 
parently is not in accord with any mar- 
ket value obtaining, because no bids at 
all near the appraised value have been 
received. On the contrary, the bid made 
by the public unit of government which 
needs this park so badly has happened 
to be the largest bid submitted. 

Therefore, we are asking that the mat- 
ter be considered as against the general 
background policy of the country al- 
ready existing in the general law appli- 
cable to situations of this sort. 

I ask that the bill be referred, on be- 
half of my colleague [Mr. SMATHERS] 
and myself, to the appropriate commit- 
tee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1475) to provide for the 
disposition of certain surplus real prop- 
erty situated in Dade County, Fla., in- 
troduced by Mr. HolLAND (for himself 
and Mr. SMaTHERS), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF LINCOLN 
TRAIL MEMORIAL PARKWAY 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague [Mr. 
CcIx——500 
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Bayn], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and administration of the Lincoln 
Trail Memorial Parkway in the States of 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois. 

It was to my great personal satisfac- 
tion that last year the Congress ap- 
proved my bill establishing the Lincoln 
Boyhood National Memorial in Spencer 
County, Ind. This monument, nestled 
among the gentle, wooded hills of south- 
ern Indiana, is a great and lasting 
tribute to the man who sprang from 
humble beginnings to become our Na- 
tion’s leader in an hour of crises. 

Countless historians have written 
about this man, about his birth in a 
cabin in northern Kentucky, about his 
family’s migration to Indiana where Lin- 
coln spent his formative years, and about 
his early adulthood in Springfield, III., 
where he entered the practice of law and 
the public service. Young and old alike 
look to the trail Lincoln followed as a 
source of inspiration. 

Mr. President, I believe we should 
memorialize the storied route of the 
Great Emancipator with a national 
parkway. It would be a majestic route, 
beginning at Lincoln’s birthplace in 
Kentucky, winding through the scenic 
hills and valleys of my home State, and 
then traveling over the rolling prairies 
of Illinois to Springfield. The Lincoln 
Parkway would be a monument to our 
16th President and, at the same time, it 
would provide Americans with the op- 
8 to travel the path that Lincoln 
took. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will look upon this proposal with favor 
and that someday soon the Lincoln 
Parkway will be a reality. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
measure may lie on the table for 3 days 
for additional sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and without objection, the bill 
will remain at the table as requested by 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The bill (S. 1476) to provide for the 
establishment and administration of the 
Lincoln Trail Memorial Parkway in the 
States of Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Hartke (for himself and Mr. BAYH), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 


AGATE FOSSIL BEDS NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Wyoming, the 
junior Senator from Nebraska, and my- 
self, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Agate Fossil Beds National 
Monument at Agate, Nebr. 

As I was preparing to introduce this 
bill, I was reminded that thousands of 
visitors pass through this Capitol each 
day, not only for the purpose of seeing 
the Capitol itself and observing the Na- 
tion’s lawmakers in action, but so they 
may link themselves with the great mo- 
ments of history which have occurred 
within these Chambers. The entire 
Washington area is rich in historical 
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sites and monuments to the men who 
charted the course of our Nation. 

It is a good thing to witness the in- 
terest of these citizens because it shows 
a pride in their past, a pride in their 
Government, and pride in what it has 
stood for through the years. 

This sense of history and its impor- 
tance is, of course, not limited to the 
Capitol or to the Washington area. It is 
shared by Americans everywhere. 

The opportunities to preserve and re- 
store historical sites for the enjoyment 
and education of our children and fu- 
ture generations, unfortunately, present 
themselves all too infrequently. This is 
particularly true in the case of natural 
monuments. In the establishment of the 
Agate Fossil Beds National Monument, 
we have the unusual opportunity to pre- 
serve a living link with the Old West, and 
at the same time present to all America 
one of the most important prehistoric 
fossil beds ever discovered. 

The Agate Springs fossil quarries are 
located in three hills overlooking the 
Niobrara River in Sioux County, about 
45 miles north of Scottsbluff, Nebr. This 
is a classic paleontological site well- 
known for its wealth of Miocene fossil 
mammal bones. The great paleontol- 
ogist, the late Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
has called it the most remarkable deposit 
of mammalian remains of the Tertiary 
age ever found in any part of the world. 
The fossils are not only abundant and 
comprise a wide variety of species, but are 
remarkably well preserved. ‘The area 
has been the scene of scientific research 
since 1871. 

The quarries are located on the Agate 
Springs Ranch which was owned by the 
late Dr. Harold J. Cook. The area is 
richly endowed with the story of the Old 
West, and is doubly significant because it 
was here the early pioneers of scientific 
research in the West centered many of 
their activities. 

It might be said that the story of 
Agate Springs had its beginning in 1728 
with the birth of James Cook, the famous 
English explorer, who circumnavigated 
the globe from 1768 to 1771, explored 
New Zealand and east Australian coasts 
and led the search for a Pacific-Atlantic 
passage through North America. James 
Cook was the great-great grandfather 
of Dr. Harold J. Cook. 

Dr. Cook’s father, Capt. James H. Cook, 
was a noted Indian scout who after 20 
years of herding, hunting, scouting and 
trailing from Mexico to Montana, settled 
in the heart of what had been the Sioux 
country. By that time he had served 
with distinction as a scout attached to 
the 8th Cavalry in its campaign against 
the Apache chieftain, Geronimo. In 1887 
he purchased Agate Springs Ranch. He 
tells of the first discovery of fossil 
material at the site in “50 Years on the 
Old Frontier,” published by the Yale 
University Press: 

Riding one day along the picturesque 
buttes which skirt the beautiful valley of 
the Niobrara, we came to two high conical 
hills about 3 miles from the ranch house. 
From the tops of these hills there was an 
unobstructed view of the country for miles 
up and down the valley. Dismounting, we 
climbed the steep side of one of the hills. 


About halfway to the summit we noticed 
many fragments of bones scattered about on 
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the ground. I at once concluded that at 
some period, perhaps years back, an Indian 
brave had been laid to his last long rest 
under one of the shelving rocks near the 
summit of the hills, and that, as was the 
custom among some tribes of Indians at one 
time, a number of his ponies had been killed 
near his body. Happening to notice a pecu- 
liar glitter on one of the bone fragments, I 
picked it up and I then discovered that it 
was a beautifully petrified piece of the shaft 
of some creature's leg bone. The marrow cav- 
ity was filled with tiny calcite crystals, 
enough of which were exposed to cause the 
glitter which had attracted my attention. 
Upon our return to the ranch we carried 
with us what was doubtless the first fossil 
material ever secured from what are now 
known to men of science as the Agate 
Springs fossil quarries. 


Since that time scientists from the 
Smithsonian Institution, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Pittsburgh, the American 
Museum of Natural History, the Field 
Museum of Natural History, the Colorado 
Museum of Natural History, Princeton 
University, Yale University, the Uni- 
versities of Chicago, Nebraska, Michigan, 
and Kansas, Amherst College and many 
other museums, universities, and colleges 
have made field trips to the Agate 
Springs fossil quarries. Fossils from the 
quarries are on display throughout the 
world. Captain Cook, and after him his 
son, Harold, made the Agate Springs 
Ranch a headquarters for paleontologists 
and acquired an excellent fossil collec- 
tion. 

Capt. James H. Cook was a friend 
and confidant of the Sioux Indians. His 
friendship with Red Cloud began in the 
autumn of 1875 and continued until Red 
Cloud’s death. Through this association 
he acquired a collection of Indian arti- 
facts and wearing apparel which is of 
unique historical interest. These im- 
portant relics, together with his collection 
of western guns, became the property of 
his son, Dr. Harold J. Cook, upon his 
death. 

With the exception of those few years 
devoted to his professional training and 
professional work in other localities, Dr. 
Cook, who died in 1962, spent his entire 
life on Agate Springs Ranch devoting 
full time to the family tradition of 
scientific interest and enthusiasm. 
Harold J. Cook won an international 
reputation as a scholar of distinction in 
the field of paleontology. He was the 
author of many scientific articles in 
professional journals. He delivered 
numerous papers before scientific groups 
here and abroad. He collected and left 
a paleontological library of continuing 
interest and value to scholars throughout 
the world. 

Dr. Cook added to his father’s collec- 
tion, and on March 4, 1963, his widow, 
Margaret C. Cook, entered into an agree- 
ment with the United States whereby 
she agreed to donate or bequeath the 
Indian artifacts and wearing apparel, the 
paleontological library and the western 
gun collection to the United States for 
exhibit and reference purposes at Agate 
Fossil Beds National Monument if the 
establishment of the monument in the 
vicinity of Agate, Nebr., is assured before 
January 1, 1967. 

Mrs. Cook has also expressed the de- 
sire to donate sufficient land for the es- 
tablishment of the National Park Serv- 
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ice headquarters near the site of the 
monument. 

This legislation will serve a most bene- 
ficial purpose. Although the site has 
been explored, off and on, by scientists, 
for many years, excellent remains can 
still be found within the large untouched 
portions of the hills containing the quar- 
ries. It is estimated that at least 75 
percent of the fossil-bearing portions 
of these hills is undisturbed. In addi- 
tion to serving as a place for exploration, 
research, and scholarship, the monument 
will provide visitors with visible evidence 
of the fossil skeletons of many creatures 
as they were over 15 million years ago. 
Furthermore, the monument, through 
the use of interpretative display tech- 
niques, will enable the visitors to asso- 
ciate themselves closely with the Old 
West and the prehistoric past. 

Something of this nature was foreseen 
by Captain Cook in “50 Years on the Old 
Frontier,” page 282: 

The frontiersmen of the type who used the 
fiintlock and percussion-cap rifles, carrying 
bullets that ran from 60 to 120 to the pound, 
and whose headgear and clothing were made 
almost entirely of the skins of animals, have 
practically all journeyed ahead with the in- 
numerable caravan. The ox team and stage 
drivers, also the cowboys of yesterday, are 
following closely after them. Were not the 
early pioneers of scientific research in the 
West also worthy of suitable monuments 
erected in their honor somewhere in or about 
the center of their activities? If so, is not the 
erection of such monuments a thing worth 
our doing at this time? 


Mr. President, Dr. Cook has asked a 
challenging question. The answer must 
be, “Yes, there is indeed.” And we 
honor the memory of these pioneer sci- 
entists with the introduction of this bill. 

Recently, I was afforded the oppor- 
tunity to tour the fossil beds, examine 
the Indian artifacts and the famous gun 
collection and to have lunch in the old 
rambling ranchhouse with Mrs. Cook, 
who charmingly and graciously enter- 
tains so well in the tradition of hospital- 
ity for which the early and true West is 
so noted. 

This was a memorable experience. It 
impressed upon me the value and im- 
portance of establishing a national 
monument on the site while there is still 
time. Who knows how many such op- 
portunities have been overlooked or 
wasted in this country? It is our pur- 
pose to see that we meet Dr. Cook’s chal- 
lenge and preserve for future generations 
the natural marvel of Agate Springs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this bill be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the bill lie on the desk for 
6 days so that other of our colleagues who 
wish to sponsor it may have opportunity 
to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and will 
lie on the desk as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

The bill (S. 1481) to provide for the 
establishment of the Agate Fossil Beds 
National Monument in the State of Ne- 
braska, and for other purposes, intro- 
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duced by Mr. Hruska (for himself and 
other Senators) , was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to preserve for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of present and future generations the 
outstanding paleontological sites known as 
the Agate Springs Fossil Quarries, and near- 
by related geological phenomena, to provide 
a center for continuing paleontological re- 
search and for the display and interpretation 
of the scientific specimens uncovered at 
such sites, and to facilitate the protection 
and exhibition of a valuable collection of 
Indian artifacts and relics that are represent- 
ative of an important phase of Indian his- 
tory, the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to acquire by donation, or by purchase 
with donated or appropriated funds, not 
more than 3,150 acres of land or interests in 
lands in township 28 north, range 55 west, 
Sioux County, Nebraska, for inclusion in the 
Agate Fossil Beds National Monument in 
accordance with the boundary designation 
made pursuant to section 3 hereof, and any 
rights-of-way and easements needed for con- 
necting roads. 

Sec. 2. Within the acreage limitation of 
section 1, the Secretary may designate and 
adjust the boundaries of Agate Fossil Beds 
National Monument. Establishment of the 
national monument and any adjustment of 
its boundaries shall be effectuated by publi- 
cation of notice thereof in the Federal Reg- 
ister when the Secretary finds that lands 
constituting an initially administrable unit 
are in Federal ownership. 

Sec. 3. The Agate Fossil Beds National 
Monument shall be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior pursuant to the 
Act entitled “An Act to establish a National 
Park Service, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 
US.C. 1 et seq.), as amended and supple- 
mented. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 407 OF 
PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 407 of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, as amended. I 
ask that the bill be held at the desk for 
1 week so that other Senators may join 
in sponsoring the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The bill (S. 1490) to amend section 407 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921, as amended, introduced by Mr. 
ELLENDER, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


PROTECTION OF RIGHTS SECURED 
TO INDIVIDUALS UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to protect the rights se- 
cured to individuals under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. President, in its simplest sense 
our Government is the means whereby 
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our citizens can in a peaceful and orderly 
manner express their will as to how 
they will be governed. The wishes of 
our citizens are expressed through elec- 
tion of public officials, through a free 
press, through peaceable assembly and 
petition, and through the courts. Our 
system of government has created the 
greatest free nation in the world and 
brought us to the pinnacle of world lead- 
ership. Perhaps our very success has 
made us forget what a fragile and deli- 
cate thing our system of government 
really is, and that when it ceases to 
function in one of its parts, this great 
system may be jeopardized in its en- 
tirety. At this very moment, the Nation 
is watching a tragic illustration of how 
thin the line is between orderly consti- 
tutional government and chaotic 
anarchy. 

Birmingham, Ala., one of our great 
industrial cities, is on the brink of this 
chaos. All the ghastly apparatus of civil 
disturbance has been brought into play— 
clubs, fire hoses, dogs, mass arrests, even, 
if one can believe it, an armored car. 
Two thousand five hundred people are 
under detention. We read of cities torn 
by riot in our papers almost daily, but 
usually they are in some faraway land. 
For this violent outburst is not going on 
in some tumultuous foreign capital. It 
is going on in the midst of our country; 
these are American citizens set against 
American citizens in deepening bitter- 
ness and hatred. 

The fog of charge and countercharge 
is already obscuring the simple and fun- 
damental reason behind this civil dis- 
order. Let us put aside accusations of 
police brutality and outside agitators 
and see this situation in its true essence. 
The orderly means of expression of the 
public will has been already thwarted. 
A fundamental right has been denied 
American citizens in Birmingham. They 
have been forcibly prevented from ex- 
ercising their right “peaceably to assem- 
ble and to petition the government for 
a redress of grievances.” And let me 
say that the grievances of Birmingham's 
Negroes are very genuine. It is shock- 
ing that Americans should have peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition their 
government to treat them as human be- 
ings. It was only a short step from the 
denial of this one basic right of all 
Americans to the state of tragic civil 
strife that exists today. Once a single 
right is taken away, all are threatened. 
If one part of the Constitution does not 
function, orderly government cannot 
carry on. 

The constitutional rights of Ameri- 
cans are the concern of every single 
individual American. We cannot dodge 
our responsibilities as citizens. If 2,500 
Americans were deprived of their rights 
and tossed into a foreign jail, there 
would be a national uproar and a call 
for action. Well, 2,500 citizens are in 
jail—not a foreign but an American jail. 
Twenty-five hundred citizens have been 
denied their rights. In demanding a 
just trial, St. Paul once said with pride, 
“I am a Roman citizen.” Even under 
the Caesars, Roman citizenship and Ro- 
man justice were the pride of the civil- 
ized world. How much more proud we 
must be to say: I am an American citi- 
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zen, a member of a great commonwealth 
whose Constitution guarantees equal jus- 
tice under law, a republic where the 
rights of the individual are regarded 
with almost sacred awe. 

But the words “American citizens” will 
become only a newspaper description, 
and a worthless adjective, if any one of 
us is denied the rights which belong to 
a citizen. We cannot stand aside and 
watch while one man’s rights are denied, 
for what he looses today, we may all 
lose tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I have stated the case 
strongly; but it cannot be made too clear 
that the question here is one of funda- 
mental human rights. If we allow our- 
selves to be distracted by pettifogging 
ordinances, quibbles, and technicalities, 
we will not be able to protect the Con- 
stitution, we, as Members of this body, 
are sworn to uphold. If we do not take 
positive action now, incident will follow 
incident. The fiery passions of citizens 
demanding their basic rights, once ex- 
tinguished in one place, will only break 
out in another. The Nation breathed 
a sigh of relief when calm was restored 
to Jackson, Miss. But no sooner was an 
uneasy peace achieved there than the 
determination of the Negro to gain his 
rights again clashed with the irrational 
determination of a small group of men 
to preserve an unjust and outmoded way 
of life. 

Despite all our hopes, Birmingham has 
made it bitterly apparent that these sit- 
uations will arise again and again in the 
years ahead. In fact, in Birmingham, 
it is a small group of local officials, re- 
pudiated by their own electorate, who 
must bear the primary responsibility for 
the breakdown of peace and order in the 
very city they claim to govern. 

Here is a clear-cut case where local 
officials have failed to protect the con- 
stitutional process at the local level, the 
National Government, which represents 
all the people, must be empowered to step 
in, however reluctantly it will do so. 
Where the democratic process has broken 
down and a willful minority can threaten 
the constitutional rights of a majority 
unable to express their will, the Govern- 
ment must be able to act, positively and 
practically, to restore order and justice. 

This bill directs the Attorney General 
to initiate a court action, including a 
permanent or temporary injunction 
whenever any person engages in or initi- 
ates any act involving mass arrest, force 
or violence, or interference with travel 
within a State or from one State to an- 
other, and such act deprives any other 
person of any right or privilege secured 
to him under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

This measure is not a radical proposal; 
it does not alter the basic relationship 
between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It merely provides the Attor- 
ney General with an effective legal means 
by which he could step into a situation 
before it had deteriorated to a point 
where unreason and human passion 
were beyond control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1494) to protect the rights 
secured to individuals under the Consti- 
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tution of the United States, introduced 
by Mr. WILIAMS of New Jersey, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ne to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 F 


PROTECTION OF SMALL BUSINESS 
CONCERNS IN COOPERATIVE 
ADVERTISING 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on March 
29 the Federal Trade Commission issued 
an advisory opinion stating in effect that 
small business concerns engaged in co- 
operative advertising would violate the 
antitrust laws should this advertising 
contain prices. It should be noted that 
in this advisory opinion there is a very 
vigorous dissent by Commissioner Elman, 
as well as individual views and state- 
ments by Commissioners Anderson, Mac- 
Intyre, and Higginbotham. These were 
in addition to the so-called advisory 
opinion itself. Therefore, we can rea- 
sonably assume that on this very vital 
subject, each of the five Commissioners 
has expressed an independent view not 
necessarily in accord with that of his 
fellow Commissioners. 

I say that this is a vital subject, since 
cooperative advertising is one of the very 
few means through which the small in- 
dependent merchant is able to compete 
with the large and wealthy chainstores 
and giant enterprises. 

Cooperative advertising enables a 
number of small grocery stores, or 
hardware stores, or druggists, to group 
together and jointly buy advertising 
comparable to that purchased by the 
competitive chain. These small inde- 
pendent businessmen thereby make use 
of advertising allowances provided by 
manufacturers—since it is obviously im- 
possible for such a single merchant to 
otherwise contract for full-page adver- 
tising and the like. 

The advisory opinion does not prohibit 
joint or cooperative advertising, but it 
states that such advertising cannot con- 
tain prices for the goods involved. The 
rationale is that including prices demon- 
strates an agreement among the mer- 
chants joining in this advertising to 
charge the same price, in other words a 
conspiracy to fix prices. However, it is 
obvious, or at least it should be to those 
whose business it is to regulate advertis- 
ing, that such advertising without in- 
cluding prices would be virtually worth- 
less. Of course, the chainstores are not 
restricted from using prices in their ads, 
and the apparent result of the FTC opin- 
ion is to give one further advantage to 
the chains and provide the small mer- 
chant with yet another obstacle. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that it 
is necessary today for me to expound 
upon the legislative intent and purpose 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act or 
of the antitrust laws themselves. It 
should suffice to say that they were de- 
signed to prevent monopoly and not to 
foster it. I believe that the advisory 
opinion of the Federal Trade Commission 
leaves much to be desired. It is very 
likely that legislative action will have to 
be taken to correct the inequities which 
may result from the interpretation given 
to the law by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 
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The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] has already in- 
troduced a bill, S. 1320, designed to deal 
with this problem. S. 1320 has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, on which I am privileged to serve. 
Normally, the best course of action would 
be for my committee to begin hearings 
on this bill in order to report to the Sen- 
ate such legislation as is required. 

I say that would be the normal course 
of action. However, the Small Business 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has already begun a series of hear- 
ings on this problem, and I have been 
informed that the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the Senate will shortly 
begin hearings concerning this advisory 
opinion. As neither the Senate nor the 
House Small Business Committee can 
report legislation, their function would 
be limited to factual studies and recom- 
mendations. 

Therefore, I believe that the Commit- 
tee on Commerce should await the re- 
ports of these committees before em- 
barking on its own investigation. Yet 
the hue and cry of the small merchants 
is for immediate action, in order that 
they may continue to conduct business 
without fear of violating Federal law 
and possible criminal prosecution, 

In order to protect these small mer- 
chants, and at the same time provide 
adequate opportunity for the considera- 
tion of remedial legislation, I intend to 
introduce at the conclusion of my re- 
marks a concurrent resolution stating 
that it is the sense of the Congress that 
the doctrine advocated in the advisory 
opinion of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion not be put into effect before June 
30, 1964. Since I have been informed 
that prosecution of such cooperative ad- 
vertising ventures is not common, and 
that each requires a thorough investi- 
gation as to the facts involved, it is my 
belief that this 1-year grace period would 
not adversely affect businesses, large or 
small. If this concurrent resolution is 
given expeditious handling, and I hope 
quick action will result, then the Com- 
mittee on Commerce will have a reason- 
able opportunity to thoroughly investi- 
gate various ramifications emanating 
from this advisory opinion. I sincerely 
believe that this would be the best course 
of action for the Senate to follow in act- 
ing upon a subject vital to the preserva- 
tion of small business concerns through- 
out this Nation. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself, 
Senators YARBOROUGH, ENGLE, HARTKE, 
Cannon, Scott, Proury, and BEALL, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, this 
concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 39) submitted by Mr. McGee (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in order to 
provide adequate time for the consideration 
of and action upon pending proposals for 
remedial legislation, it is the sense of the 
Congress that no action should be taken 
before June 30, 1964, by any agency or officer 
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of the Government to carry into effect the 
doctrine set forth by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission, in 
its advisory opinion of March 29, 1963, an- 
nounced April 16, 1963, to the effect that the 
use by small business concerns of certain 
cooperative advertising programs may be 
unlawful. 


AGREEMENT FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE 
OF MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators Cask, DOUGLAS, 
KEATING, KUCHEL, PASTORE, Prouty, SAL- 
TONSTALL, Scorr, DOMINICK, and WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, I submit for ap- 
propriate reference, a resolution calling 
for a mutual defense agreement by the 
United States, Israel, the United King- 
dom, France, and any Middle East state 
willing to join and carry out its obliga- 
tions under such an agreement. 

The concern which I have expressed 
over the mounting threat of a sudden ex- 
plosion of violence in the Middle East is 
based in large measure on the new politi- 
cal alinement of Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, 
and the threats backed by military power 
to the independence of other nations in 
the region made by this new group 
against Israel, Jordan, and other Middle 
East states. 

This new political union combined 
with the massive Soviet bloc rearming of 
the United Arab Republic Army and the 
United Arab Republic’s rocket-weapons 
program carried on by German scientists 
and technicians has now upset the equi- 
librium which helped maintain the 
armed truce and a measure of stability 
existing in the region. President Ken- 
nedy, in effect, recognized and sought to 
correct this unbalance, when he agreed 
to permit Israel to buy American Hawk 
antiaircraft missiles, but events renew- 
ing the danger of war have moved swiftly 
since that decision. 

An outbreak of hostilities in the Mid- 
dle East is also likely to mean the in- 
volvement of the great powers, and, 
therefore, it is a direct threat to interna- 
tional peace. We cannot be complacent 
in the face of the United Arab Republic’s 
threats to liberate Israel by driving its 
people into the sea, and its violent ap- 
peals to the people of Jordan to revolt 
and to, in effect, assassinate King Hus- 
sein. Nor can we take the position of 
some observers that Israel has enough 
weapons—and trained and courageous 
defense forces—to withstand any attack 
by the Arabs now, for that is begging the 
question, upon the answer to which so 
much is at stake. 

War means destruction, and Israel's 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion has 
said very bluntly that war does not solve 
any problems. In an interview with Mr. 
Don Kellermann of CBS, which will be 
televised over the CBS network tonight, 
the Israel leader has made it very clear 
that his nation does not want war now 
or at any time. Asked what he thought 
could be done to assure peace and sta- 
bility between Israel and the Arab 
States, he replied, and I quote from a 
transcript of this important interview: 

If America and her friends would have a 
treaty, a bilateral treaty with Israel, that 
an attack on her means an attack on one of 
the signatory governments—this, I believe 
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can have an effect to preserve peace in the 
Middle East. 


There can be no question about the 
contribution to peace and stability that 
Israel is making now in the tense Mid- 
dle East. I believe the region would 
now be in active conflict if there were no 
democratic state there strong enough 
to act as a deterrent to hostilities. The 
United States bears a heavy responsi- 
bility for the new surge of Egyptian 
power and influence, because our mas- 
sive aid program rescued Egypt from 
economic collapse. We bear an equally 
heavy responsibility to other Middle 
East states to eliminate any doubts and 
uncertainties about our determination 
to help to preserve their independence 
and integrity from armed attack. I be- 
lieve that one of the best and surest 
ways to do this is by acting positively 
on the resolution which I have sub- 
mitted, and by negotiating the mutual 
defense agreement which the resolution 
calls for. 

Mr. President, I also pay my respects 
to those of my colleagues who believe 
that it might be better or more desirable 
to have the United States enter into a 
collective defense agreement pledging 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France to take action if any state 
in the Middle East is “preparing to vio- 
late the frontiers” between Israel and 
the Arab States. However, with the 
model of the Philippines treaty before 
us, I believe that a mutual-defense agree- 
ment is much more apposite to the pres- 
ent situation. So, although I respect the 
other proposed solution, I urge this one 
upon the President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 1340, submitted 
by Mr. Javrrs (for himself and other 
Senators), was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Whereas, on May 25, 1950, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France is- 
sued a three-party declaration pledging 
themselves to take action if any state “was 
preparing to violate the frontiers” between 
Israel and the Arab States and to assure and 
guarantee those borders; and 

Whereas the Congress, on March 9, 1957, 
adopted a joint resolution authorizing the 
President to “cooperate with and assist any 
nation or group of nations in the general 
area of the Middle East desiring such assist- 
ance in the development of economic 
strength dedicated to the maintenance of 
national independence,” and to undertake in 
such area military assistance programs with 
any nation or group of nations desiring such 
assistance against armed aggression from any 
country controlled by international com- 
munism; and 

Whereas the United States regards as 
vital to the national interest and world peace 
the preservation of the independence and 
integrity of the nations of the Middle East; 
and 


Whereas the outbreak of armed conflict in 
the Middle East would be likely to spread to 
other areas; and 

Whereas recent events in the Middle East, 
including an arms buildup by the Arab 
States with the encouragement and support 
of the Soviet Union, constitute a serious 
threat to international peace: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the President is urged to 
invite the United Kingdom, France, and any 
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other interested nations to join with the 
United States in a mutual defense agreement 
or agreements, with Israel, and any other 
Middle East state which is willing to join and 
carry out its obligations under such an agree- 
ment, and to provide such military and other 
assistance and cooperation as may be neces- 
sary to protect the territorial integrity and 
political independence of any nation in the 
Middle East which is a party to such an agree- 
ment against armed attack by any other 
nation. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. Javits] and other Senators 
in sponsoring this important resolution 
regarding a collective defense agree- 
ment for the Middle East. The mere 
fact that this resolution has to be sub- 
mitted at all is a grave reflection on the 
failure in recent years of American 
policy in that area, and is a true indica- 
tion of the tense state of affairs today 
in the Near East. 

In recent months, it has become in- 
creasingly apparent that the Arab na- 
tions, under the leadership of President 
Nasser, of Egypt, are mounting a new 
drive to destroy our only true friends 
in the Middle East—in Israel. A new 
Arab union, including at this stage 
Egypt, Iraq, and Syria, is being formed, 
with the expressed intent of wiping 
Israel off the map. 

Outside rocket experts in Egypt are 
working feverishly to develop ground- 
to-ground missiles which threaten to rain 
destruction on Israel, and thus upset the 
delicate balance of forces in the area. 
In the meantime, President Nasser, and 
his followers continue the Arab boycott, 
the blockade of the Suez Canal, and 
other discriminatory practices which 
are repugnant to principles of interna- 
tional law. 

These increasingly aggressive moves 
by the Arab nations have na 
raised concern in Israel about her ability 
to maintain her integrity and sovereign- 
ty. These courageous people have every 
right to expect that the United States 
would speak out, to reaffirm its interest 
in Israel’s security and our dedication 
to her continued freedom. The Israeli 
have every right to expect that this 
country would exert strong pressures on 
the nations involved to withdraw the 
outside scientists who are building 
Egypt's offensive missile capacity. 

Unfortunately, the United States has 
not taken any such action. Our Goy- 
ernment has continued to pursue—as my 
colleague [Mr. Javirs] has referred to 
what it regards as an “even-handed” 
policy regarding all parties to Middle 
East tension. 

The result has been that things have 
gone from bad to worse. And as a matter 
of fact, we have in effect encouraged 
Arab unity on a theory that this is a 
means to promote Middle East stability, 
and squabbling among Arab nations, and 
strengthen anti-Communist forces. 

The situation today in the Middle East 
demonstrates the shortsightedness of 
those views. By encouraging the Arab 
union, by failing to act decisively to dis- 
courage the arms buildup in the Arab 
world, the Middle East is on the verge 
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of an explosion which could engulf the 
whole world. 

Jordan has become a key pawn in this 
power struggle, and is an important 
reason for the submission of this resolu- 
tion today. In recent weeks, this little 
kingdom has been rocked by a violent 
internal struggle involving the effort of 
pro-Nasser forces to depose the moderate 
ruler, King Hussein. 

Every evidence points to the fact that 
the strong demonstrations against the 
King have been fomented by outside agi- 
tators loyal to President Nasser. This 
points up the serious implications of the 
conflict inside Jordan today. 

The fact is that in order for Jordan to 
join the Arab Union, the King must be 
unseated, since Nasser has declared that 
the United Arab Republic is open only 
to republics. There is every indication 
that King Hussein’s downfall could set 
off the Middle East powder keg and bring 
the Israeli and Arabs into open conflict. 

The broader aspect of the Jordan sit- 
uation lies in Jordan’s long border with 
Israel and the threat posed to the latter 
country by a Jordan under the control of 
powers loyal to Nasser. Should the King 
be deposed and Israel and the Arab na- 
tions erupt into open hostility, there is 
a clear and present danger that the big 
powers might feel the need to step in— 
with all the dangers of incalculable mag- 
nitude that implies. 

Thus, recent American policy, which 
has failed to face up to the threat to 
Middle Eastern stability posed by the 
Arab union may well backfire in our 
faces. 

To put more backbone into our poli- 
cies and to make explicitly clear to the 
Arab leaders where we stand, we should 
formulate with Israel a collective de- 
fense agreement embracing the United 
Kingdom, France and other interested 
nations. Such a step would be in keep- 
ing with past actions by the United 
States in the Middle East, and would 
serve as an affirmative warning to the 
Arab world to keep hands off our friends 
in Israel. 

I regard the defense pact contemplated 
by this resolution to be a realistic and 
sound move to promote security and sta- 
bility in this troubled area of the world. 
It would also be in keeping with tradi- 
tional American policies of aiding those 
who pursue a peaceful and nonaggres- 
sive course. 

Mr. President, I regret that it has be- 
come necessary for this resolution to be 
submitted. I had hoped the President 
would issue a strong reaffirmation of 
America’s allegiance to a free and secure 
Israel. I still entertain that hope, and 
have urged such a course for some time. 

Such a statement would command re- 
spect in the Arab world, and could well 
help head off any aggressive moves 
against Israel. But such a statement 
has not been forthcoming; and it would 
be foolhardy to delay any longer in ex- 
pressing to Israel our determination to 
protect her interests and integrity. 

The resolution we are submitting to- 
day will show the world where Congress 
stands; and I hope it will receive prompt 
and favorable consideration. 

At the same time, I again urge our 
Government to take the lead in bringing 
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the Arabs and Israel together for direct 
negotiations under the aegis of the 
United Nations—leading to an arms- 
control agreement for the area. Such a 
peace conference, bolstered by the tre- 
mendous force of world opinion which is 
provided by United Nations auspices, 
could well serve as a model for the 
world’s great powers in their search for 
an agreement on global disarmament 
and nuclear testing. This could be a 
minor league arms-control conference, 
perhaps leading to some help in the 
major league arms-control conference. 

Unfortunately, in the past, Govern- 
ment officials have chosen to oppose 
efforts along these lines. The so-called 
Brazzaville resolution in the United Na- 
tions offered a good opportunity for 
progress, but we turned our back on it. 

As recently as last month, I urged the 
Secretary of State to explore means for 
bringing about direct Arab-Israel nego- 
tiations. In reply, I received what 
seems to me an unnecessarily defeatist, 
unimaginative reply which indicates 
that there is no intention to move along 
these lines. 

The pertinent part of this letter, dated 
April 18, from Assistant Secretary Fred- 
erick G. Dutton, reads as follows: 

On the subject of direct negotiations, the 
United States would very much like to see 
Israel and its neighbors come together for 
a resolution of their differences, in ques- 
tions of armament as in other fields. We 
favor this means of settling disputes when- 
ever there is a promise of a constructive out- 
come. When there is no such promise, as 
must regretfully be concluded in the case 
of the Arab-Israel dispute, an attempt to 
force such negotiations would heighten the 
very tensions which the quiet diplomacy of 
the United States in that area seeks to ease. 
It is by this path, by whittling away at spe- 
cific issues, that U.S. influence can most 
effectively be used to create conditions that 
will offer the possibility of a constructive 
advance ultimately to a negotiated just 
Arab-Israel peace. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, the entire letter from Assistant 
Secretary Dutton. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1963. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: This is in reply to 
your letter of April 6, 1963, addressed to the 
Secretary of State, regarding aspects of the 
Arab-Israel dispute and the participation of 
West German scientists in United Arab Re- 
public arms development. 

I believe that, with the exception of the 
matter of direct Arab-Israel negotiations, the 
concerns you express in your letter have been 
treated in Under Secretary W. Averell Harri- 
man’s April 12 reply to a letter cosigned by 
five of your colleagues. On the subject of 
direct negotiations, the United States would 
very much like to see Israel and its neighbors 
come together for a resolution of their dif- 
ferences, in questions of armament as in 
other fields. We favor this means of settling 
disputes whenever there is a promise of a 
constructive outcome. When there is no 
such promise, as must regretfully be con- 
cluded in the case of the Arab-Israel dis- 
pute, an attempt to force such negotiations 
would heighten the very tensions which the 
quiet diplomacy of the United States in that 
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area seeks to ease. It is by this path, by 
whittling away at specific issues, that 
U.S. infiuence can most effectively be used 
to create conditions that will offer the pos- 
sibility of a constructive advance ultimately 
to a negotiated just Arab-Israel peace. 

I am pleased to have had the opportunity 
of writing to you on this matter. If Ican be 
of further assistance, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
simply not willing to admit defeat so 
easily, when the stakes are so high. In 
my view, the need for a disarmament 
agreement in the Middle East is so great 
that we should not just throw up our 
hands and refuse to make the effort. 

It would seem to me that a regional 
defense agreement, such as is envisioned 
by the resolution, which has been sub- 
mitted today by my colleague [Mr. 
Javits], and which I am cosponsoring, 
followed by high-level, direct negotia- 
tions between the Arabs and Israelis 
leading to a disarmament compact, offers 
a sound one-two punch against warfare 
in the Middle East. The two go hand 
in hand. 

I am hopeful that our policymakers 
will take the cue offered by this resolu- 
tion and will follow through in the in- 
terests of restoring peace to the troubled 
Middle East. 

I thank my colleague. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I join 
the distinguished Senator from New York 
and others in the presentation of the 
resolution which is now at the desk. I 
do so because I believe a constructive 
purpose toward peace will be served when 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives indicate with clarity that they de- 
sire the American Government to pursue 
a vigorous policy looking toward peace 
in the Middle East. 

The Middle East is seething. All of us 
have read with extreme regret about the 
arms buildup by the United Arab Re- 
public. For what purpose? For pur- 
poses of defense? Thatcannotbe. For 
purposes of aggression? It appears so. 

Mr. President, I wish to recall that for 
years the policy of the American Gov- 
ernment has been a policy by which we, 
together with the United Kingdom and 
France, have said to the world that we 
would keep the peace in the earth’s 
crossroads where, paradoxically enough, 
were born three great religions to guide 
men to better days. 

Were the lights of freedom in the one 
democracy in the Middle East to flicker 
and fail, were conflict to erupt anew on 
that ancient soil, our world would inch 
along toward the abyss. 

I hope that the Senate will shortly, 
with the approval of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, agree to the resolu- 
tion and send it on its way. 


STUDY OF FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 
OF THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution to establish a Select 
Committee of the Senate to undertake 
a thorough, complete, and impartial 
study of the financial structure of the 
railroad industry. 
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Such a study is very greatly needed. 
I request that the resolution be held at 
the desk for 10 days, in order that Sena- 
tors who may wish to add their names 
as cosponsors of the resolution may 
have an opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
taken this step with deliberation, con- 
sideration, and reluctance. But I have 
done so because I am fully cognizant of 
the overwhelming controversies stirred 
by moves within the transportation in- 
dustry, especially within the railroad 
segment. 

On the one hand, we hear of such 
financial plight that further concessions 
are needed by the carriers and further 
mergers are considered essential to 
maintenance of rail service. On the 
other, railroad labor contends that talk 
of financial plight is a myth. 

Competing modes of transportation 
hammer at each other with the venge- 
ance usually reserved for national en- 
emies. 

The more I look into these claims and 
counterclaims, the more I examine the 
herculean job being undertaken by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in try- 
ing to determine how far to allow 
mergers to go, the more I become con- 
vinced that a thorough investigation is 
needed before anyone can act any fur- 
ther with knowledge and impartiality. 
It is, therefore, in the national interest 
that such an investigation be undertaken 
as soon as possible. Certainly such a 
study must be made before Congress 
makes any step toward revising national 
transportation policy. 

It has been almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury since the financial structure and 
control of railroads were studied by an 
arm of Congress. The information ob- 
tained by the Truman-Wheeler investi- 
gation led to corrective legislation which 
was embodied in the Transportation Act 
of 1940. 

In the intervening years, the entire 
transportation system of America has 
changed. Control of railroads has 
shifted. Airlines and highway carriers 
have expanded. Top railroad officials 
themselves have stated in sworn testi- 
mony that they do not know many of 
those who control the finances of some of 
the Nation’s rail carriers. The names of 
Wall Street brokerage houses and the 
account numbers of Swiss banks are in- 
cluded in the lists of the financial in- 
terests controlling these carriers. But 
who hides behind these screens, we do 
not know. 

We are, therefore, unable to judge 
equitably whether the railroads are truly 
in a position to compete with motor car- 
riers and airlines and bargelines. We 
are unable to judge accurately the mo- 
tives of those who control these rail- 
roads, because we do not know what ends 
they would serve. It is possible that 
some foreign interest may want to weak- 
en American railroads. 

This information is essential to a Con- 
gress which is to consider transportation 
policy. It is equally essential to an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission which 
considers exemptions of railroads from 
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certain monopoly legislation. It is also 
essential to the management of rail- 
roads, which has stated it does not 
always know the answers as to who con- 
trols what in the industry. 

It may well be that mergers are the 
answer; or it may be that these are 
clearly not in the national best interest. 
One way in which these proposals can be 
judged is with the evidence of a thorough 
check into the financial status, owner- 
ship, financing, reorganization, inter- 
corporate relations, and all the other 
aspects of economics and financing. 

I know of only one way all this infor- 
mation can be obtained, examined, 
sifted, and tested. Only Congress can 
bring together all the facts of financial 
status and ownership of railroads. Only 
Congress has the subpena power needed 
to bring out this information. 

It is, of course, true that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission receives fi- 
nancial reports from rail carriers, and 
that these include the list of the 30 
largest stockholders of each rail line. 
But these do not tell the story with the 
kind of clarity needed when stockhold- 
ers such as Wall Street brokers and for- 
eign banks are listed. This is of no real 
value in providing the needed informa- 
tion. It also is clear that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s accounting 
methods, developed many years ago, do 
not produce the information that should 
be forthcoming. 

The railroad industry is telling the 
public that the financial state of the car- 
riers is near crisis. Last week in the 
railroad publication, a Review of Rail- 
road Operations in 1962, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads reported “net 
railway operating income in 1962 
amounted to $726 million.” This recov- 
ery from what had been considered deep 
crisis is described as “quite limited and 
disappointing.” Earnings, according to 
the review, represent a return of 2.67 
percent on estimated net investment. 

The January 1963 issue of Reader's 
Digest contains an article by David 
Mackie, chairman of the Eastern Rail- 
road Presidents’ Conference. He stated 
that: 

Last year the railroads earned only two- 
tenths of a percent more on their invest- 
ment than they earned during the depres- 
sion. The first 4 months of this year, they 
took a net loss. We are face to face with the 
bankruptcy of our railroads and with it of 
our common carrier system. 


I pray this is not true. If the rail- 
roads are in this deep plight, the country 
needs to know it from an impartial 
source. I would think that the railroads 
would welcome the kind of study I fore- 
see from the Senate Select Committee. 

Railroad labor organizations have 
spent thousands in public advertise- 
ments claiming that such statements as 
those I have just quoted are myths de- 
signed only to mislead Congress and 
State legislatures. 

Frankly, I do not know. I doubt that 
anyone in this Chamber knows. 

I do know that in 1958, Congress was 
of the opinion that railroads of this 
country were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. In that year, special benefits 
were voted, including the virtual power 
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of self-regulation on passenger rail 
service. 

We now know that 1958 was a good 
year. It is, at least, included in one 
of the two most prosperous 5-year 
periods in the history of railroading. 
Net profits of 1951-55 and 1954-58 were 
the largest in history. This seems to 
indicate that Congress was mistaken in 
1958 in thinking that railroads were 
near financial disaster. 

If the railroads today are as poor as 
we have been told, they may need more 
help. Their concept seems to be that 
mergers and curtailment of service are 
the way to build up strength in what 
remains. I have had occasion to ques- 
tion this, but I would think that it would 
be worthwhile to explore the whole idea 
with railroad management. 

If it is not true that railroads are poor 
and are growing poorer, then Congress, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the general public should know it. 
I doubt whether any, except possibly a 
few in close railroad management cir- 
cles, know these answers. 

My resolution is being offered with an 
open mind and without prejudice. I 
foresee a study, in the same tone, which 
would bring out basic facts on railroad 
finances and control which seem to me 
to be essential for intelligent congres- 
sional action on the proposed revision of 
our national transportation policies. 

I request, Mr. President, that the text 
of my resolution be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks and I 
ask that the resolution be referred di- 
rectly to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration for its action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 136) establish- 
ing a select committee to study railroad 
financing, submitted by Mr. HARTKE (for 
himself and other Senators) was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That there is hereby established 
a select committee which is authorized and 
directed to make, and to report to the Senate 
with recommendations the results of, a 
thorough and complete investigation of (1) 
the financial condition, reorganization re- 
quirements, corporate policies, and intercor- 
porate relationships of interstate railroads, 
railroad holding companies, and railroad 
affillates and subsidiaries, (2) the economic 
effects of mergers and corporate acquisitions 
affecting such railroads, companies, affiliates, 
and subsidiaries, (3) the extent to which 
corporations or persons having a fiduciary or 
contractual relationship with such railroads, 
companies, affiliates, or subsidiaries exercise 
control over the financial policies and busi- 
ness practices of the Nation’s railroads, and 
(4) the identity of those persons or corpora- 
tions which have, through stockownership 
or otherwise, a controlling interest in the 
Nation’s railroads. 

Sec. 2. (a) The select committee shall 
consist of nine members to be appointed by 
the Vice President, and not more than six 
members shall be members of the majority. 
The committee shall, at its first meeting, to 
be called by the Vice President, select a 
chairman and vice chairman and adopt rules 
of procedure not inconsistent with the rules 
of the Senate. 

(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
select committee shall not affect the au- 
thority of the remaining members to ex- 
ecute the functions of the committee, and 
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shall be filled in the same manner as 
original appointments thereto are made. 

(c) A majority of the members of the se- 
lect committee shall constitute a quorum 
thereof for the transaction of business, ex- 
cept that the committee may fix a lesser 
number as a quorum for the purpose of tak- 
ing sworn testimony. 

Sec. 3. (a) The select committee shall re- 
port to the Senate not later than February 
15, 1964, and shall, if deemed appropriate, 
include in its report specific legislative 
recommendations. 

(b) Upon the filing of its final report the 
select committee shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of this resolution 
the select committee is authorized to (1) 
make such expenditures; (2) hold such hear- 
ings; (3) sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate; (4) require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents; 
(5) administer such oaths; (6) take such 
testimony, either orally or by deposition; 
(7) employ on a temporary basis such tech- 
nical, clerical, and other assistants and con- 
sultants; and (8), with the prior consent of 
the executive department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, employ on a reimbursable 
basis such executive branch personnel as it 
deems advisable. With the consent of other 
committees or subcommittees of the Senate, 
the select committee is authorized to work 
in conjunction with and utilize the staffs 
of such committees or subcommittees to the 
extent deemed necessary and appropriate in 
the judgment of the chairman of the select 
committee. 

Sec. 5. The expenditures authorized by 
this resolution shall not exceed $100,000, 
and shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman of the select committee. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to compliment the Senator 
from Indiana, and I desire to be privi- 
leged to associate myself with the spon- 
sorship of his resolution. I believe the 
initiative he has taken is entirely worth- 
while, and I hope it will have a salutary 
effect in terms of other transportation 
problems. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, Mr. 
President, the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Indiana comes within 
the jurisdiction of the Commerce Com- 
mittee, which now is holding hearings 
on the entire transportation problem. 
However, I fully understand what the 
Senator from Indiana is suggesting when 
he asks that the resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, which is the Senate committee 
which will determine whether a select 
committee should be chosen to do this 
particular job. 

I am sure that the Senator from In- 
diana realizes that if the committee 
should make the investigation it would 
be in the nature of a request that the 
Senate Committee on Commerce take 
such action as it may deem fit. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is correct. 
There is no intention that the commit- 
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tee be an action committee, but that it 
make a study and report. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Indiana on 
his resolution. While it is true that in 
Alaska we have only one government- 
owned railroad and a small part—some 
20 miles—of a British-Canadian owned 
railroad that runs into Canada from 
Skagway, Alaska, to Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory, I believe that we in Alaska are 
as much concerned with the solution of 
our national problems as anyone else, 
even though they may not as directly 
affect our State as they do some others. 

I am hopeful that the investigation 
which the Senator proposes will prove 
successful and fruitful. I know that our 
railroads have serious problems, Al- 
though we may seem not directly con- 
nected with those problems, we are 
indirectly connected, because transpor- 
tation rates to the ports from which 
goods to Alaska are transported by sea 
are ultimately refiected in the costs of 
living in Alaska. Actually, we have an 
issue now with the railroads over export- 
import rates which Alaska uniquely 
among the areas in the Pacific have been 
denied us. So, I applaud the resolution 
of the Senator and hope that it will be 
agreed to. 


SENATOR HARTKE’S RESOLUTION NEEDED 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I am one of those who support the resolu- 
tion just introduced by Senator HARTKE. 
I am in full accord with his recommenda- 
tions that we make a thorough study of 
the claims that the railroad industry is 
in financial distress. 

A great deal of the transportation leg- 
islation before the Commerce Committee 
is predicated on the assumption that the 
railroads are in deep financial trouble, 
and that bankruptcy will result unless 
we take legislative action to improve their 
competitive position. Through the mass 
transportation bill recently before us, we 
are legislating on the assumption that 
large subsidies are necessary to get rail- 
roads back in the passenger business. 

It may be true that the railroads are 
in real financial trouble, but this asser- 
tion has been vigorously controverted 
by others who are in a position to know 
something of the industry. It seems to 
me that we must have some more specific 
facts as to the actual state of affairs if 
we are to act intelligently on the legisla- 
tion before us which seems to be based 
on an assumption of financial distress 
in the railroad industry. 

I congratulate the senior Senator from 
Indiana for his initiative and leadership 
in introducing this measure; I am hope- 
ful it will lead to our finding the full 
facts, and legislating accordingly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I believe that the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] has submitted a very important 
resolution, asking that a select commit- 
tee be appointed to study the financial 
structure of the railroad industry. This 
is very badly needed, and ordinarily it 
would be the task of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Unfortunately, it 
appears that the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, with certain honorable ex- 
ceptions, has gone the way of virtually 
all the so-called independent regulatory 
bodies. It has lost a great deal of its old 
zeal to protect the public. It is now more 
than three-quarters of a century since 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was created, and more than 40 years 
have passed since the great battles 
which took place in the period of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

In a sense the public has lost interest 
in the matter, while the railroads have 
been very active in appearing before the 
Commission and in influencing it, with 
the result that it now appears that the 
Commission is coming to be more or less 
regulated by the industry which it is 
supposed to control. 

This is the sad experience of almost 
all the regulatory bodies. Of course, this 
does not necessarily hold true of each 
and every individual member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. In some 
recent dissents, I have noticed a great 
deal of public spirit. But, in the main, 
this has become a quiescent Commission; 
a Commission which does not launch 
deep investigations on its own account; a 
Commission which takes a very protec- 
tive attitude toward the management of 
the railroads; a Commission which is rel- 
atively less interested in the welfare of 
those who work on the railroads and of 
the areas and the general public served 
by the railroads. 

Therefore, I believe this task is too im- 
portant to be left with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. A select com- 
mittee of the Senate should consider this 
subject, just as did the Wheeler-Truman 
committee, which laid the basis for the 
Transportation Act of 1940. 

I am very happy to join with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] in spon- 
soring the resolution. I hope very much 
that it will be passed. 


STUDY TO DETERMINE EFFECTS OF 
ANTITRUST LAWS ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a res- 
olution expressing the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President of the United 
States should conduct, through the agen- 
cy of the White House Committee on 
Small Business, a study to determine the 
effects of the antitrust laws on small 
business concerns and to determine 
whether, and in what respects, these laws 
should be amended for the benefit of 
small businesses. 

All friends of small business recognize 
the value of the antitrust laws as a 
means of promoting equality of opportu- 
nity in the marketplace. These statutes 
have been rightly hailed as the bulwark 
of our free enterprise system and as a 
charter of economic liberty. In fact, 
the small business community would 
long since have disappeared or have 
dwindled to insignificance without the 
protection afforded antitrust statutes. 

Nevertheless, there are some aspects 
of the antitrust laws, as construed by the 
enforcement agencies and by the courts, 
which are questionable from the view- 
point of the small businessman. The 
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basic purpose of these laws is to foster 
healthy competitive conditions in every 
industry. But has this objective of 
healthy competition been achieved 
through recent case law that has devel- 
oped in the antitrust field? Let me em- 
phasize that I am speaking purely in the 
spirit of inquiry. 

My comments are motivated by my 
long service on the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the Senate, on which 
I am privileged to serve as chairman of 
one of the subcommittees. I do not pre- 
tend to have the answers to the problems 
I am about to describe. Indeed, it is pre- 
cisely because of the complexities and 
uncertainties involved, that I am recom- 
mending the initiation of the study. 

The antitrust laws, as their name indi- 
cates, were directed against big business. 
In a landmark decision, exploring the 
reasons for the enactment of the Sher- 
man Act in 1890, the Supreme Court of 
the United States made this observation: 

The debates show * * * conclusively 
* * * that the main cause which led to the 
legislation was the thought that it was re- 
quired by the economic conditions of the 
times, that is, the vast accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of corporations and in- 
dividuals, the enormous development of cor- 
porate organization, the facility for combi- 
nation which such organizations afforded, 
the fact that the facility was being used, and 
that combinations known as trusts were be- 
ing multiplied, and the widespread impres- 
sion that their power had been and would be 
exerted to oppress individuals and injure the 
public generally—Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey v. United States, 221 U.S. 1, 50. 


And yet today we find the Sherman 
Act and the other antitrust laws being 
invoked against small concerns as well 
as large ones. I would not be surprised 
to learn that a very substantial number 
of the businesses currently charged with 
violations, perhaps even a majority of 
them, are small concerns within the 
meaning of the Small Business Act. In 
any case we ought to have the facts on 
this vitally important matter. One of 
the purposes of the study I am proposing 
is to obtain the facts. 

The vulnerability of small business 
concerns to antitrust charges stems 
mostly, if not entirely, from the so- 
called per se rules. Over the years the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission have obtained court 
approval for the principle that the neces- 
sary effect of certain forms of conduct 
is to bring about competitive conditions 
which the antitrust laws were designed 
to prevent. Included among these con- 
demned practices are agreements to fix 
prices, to establish production or sales 
quotas, to allocate territories or cus- 
tomers, or to refuse to do business with a 
particular person or persons. 

Where such an agreement is shown 
to have existed among competitors, no 
further evidence is needed to demon- 
strate that it imposed a restraint on 
trade, that it lessened competition sub- 
stantially, or that it produced any of the 
other effects prohibited by the antitrust 
laws. A conclusive presumption arises 
from the mere existence of one of these 
outlawed practices that it was followed 
by one or more of the forbidden results. 
When all or most of the participants in 
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the practice are large concerns, this pre- 
sumption makes sense. 

But does it make sense when the par- 
ticipants are all small business concerns? 
Let us consider a typical situation. Here 
is an industry dominated by four or five 
large companies which, among them, en- 
joy 90 percent of the market. The re- 
maining 10 percent is scattered among, 
say, 25 small firms. Suppose now that 
these small firms decide to strengthen 
their position by means of an agreement 
which includes price-fixing features. 
And suppose, further, that as a result 
of their combined efforts these small 
firms increase their share of the market 
from 10 to 20 percent. 

Depending upon one’s point of view, 
the agreement can be said to have de- 
creased competition or it can be said to 
have increased competition. If one looks 
solely to the competitive situation among 
the small participants to the agreement, 
one will see a decrease. On the other 
hand, if one looks beyond that narrow 
situation and considers the problems of 
the industry as a whole, one will see 
that the agreement increased competi- 
tion in such degree as to break the grip 
of the leading companies on a substantial 
share of the market. It seems to me that 
the latter view, the broad view, is es- 
sential for the purposes of a wise anti- 
trust program. 

However, there is nothing broad in the 
outlook of existing law on the subject. 
Under the per se rules a conclusive pre- 
sumption arises that the agreement I 
have described produced undesirable ef- 
fects on competition. Any attempt on the 
part of the small business participants 
to show that it actually strengthened 
competition, instead of weakening it, 
would be disallowed by the courts or the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The extremes to which the per se rules 
have carried us were further illustrated 
by an advisory opinion recently rendered 
by the Federal Trade Commission. This 
opinion dealt with the practice com- 
monly followed by small retailers of pool- 
ing their resources and purchasing joint 
advertisements in the newspapers, list- 
ing the names and addresses of the par- 
ticipants and describing the products 
they have for sale. In substance, the 
Commission took the position that such 
a cooperative advertisement is open to 
challenge under the antitrust laws if 
each product is offered for sale at the 
same price in all of the participating 
stores. It is widely recognized that, 
without such a common price, coopera- 
tive advertising by small retailers would 
not be feasible. 

I introduced appropriate legislation on 
this particular matter. I must say that 
the opinion of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission represents the most nebulous 
theory and the most incomprehensible 
practicality. I cannot understand how 
the Federal Trade Commission came to 
any understanding that what we call 
cooperative advertising on the part of 
members represents a restraint of trade. 
Apparently, no single member of the 
Federal Trade Commission has ever 
worked behind a counter. If he has, he 
has. forgotten that experience. Appar- 
ently no single member has ever worked 
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in an independent business establish- 
ment. If he has, he has forgotten that 
experience. Of all the ridiculous rulings 
I have ever read, this takes the prize. 

In effect, therefore, the Commission 
has questioned the validity of one of the 
most effective instruments available to 
small stores in meeting the competition 
of chains and discount houses. This 
result, absurd as it is, nevertheless may 
represent a correct application of the 
per se rule on price fixing. Here again 
we find a situation in which existing law 
seems to.disregard the facts of economic 
life. It compels us to presume injury to 
competition even where we know that 
the device in question is a healthy stim- 
ulant to competition. 

Time and again instances have come 
to my attention in which the per se rules 
have been invoked against small business 
concerns seeking to take joint action 
which would enable them to compete 
more effectively against the leaders of 
their respective industries. One of the 
principal purposes of the study I am pro- 
posing is to evaluate the merits of these 
rules and to determine whether they can 
be modified in a manner which, without 
impairing enforcement procedures, will 
bring them closer to reality and thereby 
provide small business concerns with 
more freedom in developing cooperative 
techniques essential to their survival. 

Mr. President, I ask that this bill, 
which I now offer, may lie on the table 
for 1 week in order that other interested 
Senators may have an opportunity to 
add their names to it as cosponsors. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the resolution be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropriately 
referred; will be printed in the Recorp 
under the rule; and, without objection, 
will lie on the desk as requested. 

The resolution (S. Res. 138) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should take such action 
as he may deem appropriate to provide for 
the conduct, by a conference including rep- 
resentatives of small business organizations, 
of a comprehensive study and investigation 
to determine (1) the economic effect of the 
antitrust laws of the United States upon 
the operations of small business organiza- 
tions, (2) the respects in which such laws 
are advantageous, and the respects in which 
such laws may be disadvantageous, to the 
economic success of small business organi- 
gations, and (3) the nature and extent of 
any revision of such laws which may be 
necessary or appropriate to facilitate ef- 
fective competition by small business or- 
ganizations with business organizations hav- 
ing greater economic resources. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT RE- 
GARDING THE MAINTENANCE OF 
CERTAIN LIGHTS IN THE RED 
SEA—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION 
OF SECRECY 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 

President of the United States trans- 

mitted to the Senate today Executive P, 

88th Congress, 1st session, the interna- 

tional agreement regarding the main- 
tenance of certain lights in the Red Sea. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the in- 
junction of secrecy be removed from the 
agreement, and that the agreement, to- 
gether with the President’s message be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and that the President’s mes- 
sage be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to acceptance, 
I transmit herewith a certified copy of 
the international agreement regarding 
the maintenance of certain lights in the 
Red Sea, which was open for signature 
from February 20, 1962 to August 19, 
1962, and during that period was signed 
on behalf of the United States of 
America and seven other countries. 

The agreement primarily concerns the 
sharing of the costs of maintaining the 
lights as aids to navigation, and is fur- 
ther explained in the report of the Secre- 
tary of State, which is transmitted here- 
with for the information of the Senate. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Enclosures: 

1. Report of the Secretary of State. 

2. International agreement on main- 
tenance of certain lights in the Red Sea, 
opened for signature February 20, 1962. 


THE WHITE HoUsE, May 8, 1963. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FORT UNION 
TRADING POST NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE, NORTH DAKOTA— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on subsequent 
printings of Senate bill 187 to authorize 
establishment of the Fort Union Trading 
Post National Historic Site, North Dako- 
ta, and for other purposes, the name of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] appear as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TRAWLERS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at its next 
printing the name of the junior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre] 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
744) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct two modern stern- 
ramp trawlers to be used for experi- 
mental commercial fishing, research, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN PROVI- 
SIONS OF THE AREA REDEVELOP- 
MENT ACT—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the junior Sena- 


tor from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] be 
listed as an additional cosponsor of S. 
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1163, the Area Redevelopment Act 
amendments which I and other Senators 
introduced on March 21, 1963, and that 
his name be added to the bill at the next 
printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN SHIP- 
PING CONTAINERS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 1342) to prohibit 
the introduction into interstate com- 
merce of any shipping container manu- 
factured in the United States from im- 
ported steel unless the container is 
marked so as to indicate the country of 
origin of the steel, that the name of the 
senior Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON H.R. 3872— 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to announce that the Subcommittee 
on International Finance of the Banking 
and Currency Committee plans to hold 
a hearing on the bill H.R. 3872, to 
increase the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, to 
extend the period within which the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington may 
exercise its functions, and for other 
purposes. 

The hearing will be held on May 17, 
1963, at 10 a.m., in room 5302, New Sen- 
ate Office Building. All persons who 
wish to appear and testify on the bill 
are requested to notify Mr. Matthew 
Hale, chief of staff, Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, room 5300, 
New Senate Office Building, telephone 
CApitol 4-3121, extension 3921. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON SENATE 
BILL 176 


Mr. MCGEE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Retirement Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, I wish to announce that pub- 
lic hearings on S. 176 have been sched- 
uled to begin at 10 a.m., on May 14, 1963, 
in room 6202 of the New Senate Office 
Building. 

S. 176 would amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to provide for 
retirement from the Federal service at 
age 55 after 30 years of service. Rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Civil Service Commission will be 
heard first. Then others interested in 
the measure will be given an opportu- 
nity to testify. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 855 AND 
S. 915, DEALING WITH METROPOL- 
ITAN AREA PLANNING 
Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I would 

like to announce for the information of 

the Senate and other interested persons 
that the Senate Subcommittee on Inter- 

governmental Relations has scheduled a 
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hearing on S. 855 and S. 915, both of 
which deal with metropolitan area plan- 
ning. The hearing will be held at 10:30 
a.m. beginning on May 21. 

Any Senator or other person wishing 
to testify at the hearing should notify 
the subcommittee, room 357, Senate Of- 
fice Building, extension 4718, in order 
that he might be scheduled as a wit- 
ness. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, and 
so forth, were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Remarks before the first plenary session 
of the Ninth Pan American Highway Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C., May 7, 1963. 


V-E DAY—UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
REQUEST 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
conferred with the majority leader. I 
indicated that today was the 18th an- 
niversary of VE Day. It is a day suit- 
ably to be observed. A number of 
speeches will be delivered on this side 
of the aisle, and perhaps on the other 
side of the aisle, in commemoration of 
that event. I ask unanimous consent 
that, notwithstanding the 3-minute 
rule, I may be recognized so that I may 
recognize other Senators for that pur- 


pose. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the distinguished Senator from 
Texas. onus 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on V-E 
Day, the United States stood on a pin- 
nacle, universally respected and trium- 
phant. Today our international stand- 
ing has slipped low indeed. The primary 
reason can be summed up in one short 
word—Cuba. 

Every American knows what Cuba 
means, hard as that little group of theo- 
rists clustered around 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue try to twist it. Cuba means that 
an enemy, intent upon our destruction, 
is based 90 miles away. Cuba means 
that we have endangered our children’s 
future by forgetting that vigilance is 
the eternal price of freedom. Cuba 
means we have abandoned our Christian 
neighbors next door to atheistic terror- 
ists. 

Worldwide, Cuba invokes an image of 
a weak and wavering United States. 

In permitting what has happened in 
Cuba, we have cast aside the traditions 
of this Nation as embodied in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and have reneged on carry- 
ing out our solemn obligation under the 
Rio, Caracas, and Bogota Treaties. We 
have done violence to the charter of the 
Organization of American States, which 
binds member states to assist each other 
“to defend their sovereignty, their ter- 
ritorial integrity, and their independ- 
ence.” 

We have demoralized and discouraged 
those Latin American Republics who, 
threatened by Communist subversion, 
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have urged us to take tough and decisive 
steps to purge Soviet colonialism from 
this hemisphere. 

This, I may comment, is quite different 
from the speed with which the late, great 
John Foster Dulles had the Red regime 
broken in Guatamala. 

It seems worthy to note that, a decade 
and a half before the Monroe Doctrine, 
Jefferson’s Cabinet put itself on record as 
against the acquisition of Cuba by Brit- 
ain or France, the world powers then. 
President Polk tried to buy Cuba for $120 
million and President Pierce for $120 
million, Down through our history we 
have recognized that, because of prox- 
imity, the Cuban-American relations 
were special. 

After the Cubans rose in revolt in 1895, 
we went to war with Spain to aid them. 
The Organic Act of Cuba—her first con- 
stitution—declared that no foreign pow- 
er was to secure partial or complete con- 
trol of the island and authorized the 
United States to intervene in Cuba, if 
necessary, to prevent this. 

President Kennedy himself stood in 
1960 upon a Democratic Party platform 
which unequivocally declared: 

The new Democratic administration will 
also reaffirm our historic policy of opposition 
to the establishment anywhere in the Amer- 
icas of governments dominated by foreign 
powers, a policy now being undermined by 
Soviet threats to the freedom and independ- 
ence of Cuba. 


Nevertheless, we have followed a policy 
more fit for a Byzantine emperor than a 
great modern world power, and straight- 
forward world power like the United 
States. We denied at the time we had 
anything to do with participation in the 
U.S. conceived, U.S. prepared, and U.S. 
directed Cuban landing force at the Bay 
of Pigs. One result of this hypocritical 
policy was that the landing was made 
without adequate air cover or support. 

Three days after that disaster, Presi- 
dent Kennedy appeared before the Na- 
tion’s editors here and said: 

If the nations of this hemisphere should 
fail to meet their commitments against out- 
side Communist penetration, then I want it 
clearly understood that this Government 
would not hesitate in meeting its primary 
obligations which are the security of the 
Nation. 


Mr. Kennedy made a similar statement 
to the released Cuban prisoners he saw 
fit to address in Miami despite the fact 
he had repudiated them on landing day. 
Both statements were widely interpreted 
to mean Mr. Kennedy would help liberate 
Cuba. 

Instead, he has repudiated the Cubans 
he once induced to risk their lives and 
the leader he selected for them. 

On this VE Day, I would recall to the 
President’s mind the further pledge of 
his platform: 

The Government of the United States un- 
der a Democratic administration will not be 
deterred from fulfilling its obligations and 
solemn responsibilities under its treaties and 
agreements with the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Nor will the United States, in conformity 
with its treaty obligations, permit the es- 
tablishment of a regime dominated by inter- 
national atheistic communism in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 
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I ask, along with the American people, 
why this pledge has not been kept. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is the Senate op- 
erating under the 3-minute rule? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is operating under 
a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That agreement 
does not violate the 3-minute rule, does 
it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It does. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on VE 
Day, just 18 years ago today, we stood 
with trusted friends and allies, trium- 
phant over the totalitarians who had laid 
waste much of the world in their attempt 
to dominate it. 

When the Soviet Union reverted to its 
Marxist-Leninist policy of world con- 
quest, we strengthened the old friend- 
ships and forged new ones, first under 
the Democratic administration of Presi- 
dent Truman, and then under the Re- 
publican administration of President 
Eisenhower. 

Many Americans had misjudged So- 
viet intentions during and immediately 
after the war, but through aid to and 
alliance with our friends abroad, we 
restored economic stability, built the 
NATO shield, and brought the Red band- 
wagon in Europe to a decisive halt. 

Indeed, on the 15th anniversary of 
NATO, in 1960, we stood at a pinnacle 
of power and prestige. We were preemi- 
nent in the field of nuclear weapons—the 
myth of the missile gap did not even 
survive the present administration's first 
months. Our space effort, which had 
been ignored during the Truman admin- 
istration, was beginning to make up the 
lost time. A series of alliances, sup- 
ported by both of our great national par- 
ties, ringed our cold war enemies. We 
dealt with the Soviets, but in concert 
with our friends. And, our unyielding 
opposition to Communist oppression was 
clear. 

In spite of this, there was a great deal 
of talk during the 1960 campaign about 
prestige and polls. A so-called decline 
in American prestige was made a prime 
issue by Democratic candidates. The 
then junior Senator from Massachusetts 
exhibited great concern when he told a 
Portland, Oreg., audience: 

To rebuild American prestige will not be 
easy. It cannot be done overnight by a new 
administration. But I can assure you that 
a new administration will make the effort. 


He told a Kansas City audience that 
the great challenge of “rebuilding our 
prestige” would require us to “under- 
stand the needs of other nations as well 
as our own.” 

He painted a grim picture. And it 
was all backed up by talk of mysterious 
and secret Government polls which pur- 
portedly indicated declining American 
prestige abroad. 

Well, those and other polls are being 
used now, though under odd ground 
rules—one uses them when they prove 
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his point, and abuses them when they do 
not. 

As for our prestige, after 2 years of 
“rebuilding” the Russians are now in 
Cuba, where we have gone from eyeballs 
to elbows with them. This is the first 
time in modern history that an enemy 
of the United States has succeeded in 
establishing a beachhead in the Western 
Hemisphere. The creeping communiza- 
tion of Laos, otherwise known as Harri- 
man’s folly, is opening a brand new 
door into Vietnam, where we are heavily 
committed. The policy of watchful wait- 
ing in the Middle East amounts to watch- 
ing a tinder box that is already burning 
at one end and waiting for it to ignite 
at the other. And Indonesia's playboy 
potentate, Sukarno, goes his merry, ex- 
travagant, and anti-American way with 
our support. Such policies and events 
have not increased our prestige. 

Even freedom’s shield, NATO, is today, 
to use the currently fashionable phrase, 
“in disarray.” One recent sequence in 
what the New Frontier describes as dip- 
lomacy illustrates this massive under- 
statement of our European dilemma. 

The administration’s shock tactics 
with the British in abruptly canceling 
construction of the Skybolt missile, on 
which Britain has based her future nu- 
clear deterrent, led to the hastily im- 
provised Nassau agreement providing for 
British Polaris submarines. This con- 
firmed General de Gaulle’s suspicions 
about an Anglo-American “special rela- 
tionship” and served as a trigger for his 
rejection of British entry into the Com- 
mon Market. De Gaulle reportedly had 
hoped that Britain would pool her nu- 
clear know-how with France. 

And what was the administration’s re- 
sponse to this ferment and confusion in 
the “New Europe” which it had done so 
much to jog into being? A missile- 
carrying freighter to be financed by all, 
and with mixed NATO crews, but with 
the U.S. finger on the firing button. 
Such a scheme is not what the Europeans 
really want; for, despite their participa- 
tion, they will still have no control. It 
will add little to their defense or to ours. 
And yet these ships will be very ex- 
pensive—estimates run as high as $6 
billion, a large portion to be paid by the 
German Federal Republic. 

Former NATO Commander General 
Lauris Norstad has pointedly observed 
that “no matter how you tinker with the 
gadgetry of weapons” the heart of the 
problem “is the question of control.” 

It is time, I believe, that, in the Pres- 
ident’s words of 1960, we began to “un- 
derstand the needs of other nations as 
well as our own.” And, the best place 
to start would be with those nations who 
are our proven friends and allies. In 
short, we should recall that the NATO 
Alliance is just that, an alliance, and 
that we should treat it as such. 

General Norstad has termed the Eu- 
ropean desire for a nuclear capability a 
“very legitimate desire.” It seems to me 
that instead of deploring the fruits of 
our own successful investment—Europe’s 
economic miracle—we should seek to 
help and influence those who, as com- 
mitted Allies, should be in our corner if 
the horrible necessity for a resort to nu- 
clear weapons should ever arise. 
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France’s desire for an independent de- 
terrent is a natural one, and one which 
will spread to other European nations in 
a disorderly and dangerous way if we 
do not move to influence, rather than to 
obstruct, the normal reach for security, 
nation by nation. 

We already support a British deter- 
rent. 

Concern is sometimes voiced, by NATO 
countries and others, over West Ger- 
many's potential for a nuclear capabil- 
ity. Their scientists in this field are 
among the very best. To quote Har- 
vard's Henry Kissinger, a noted expert on 
these matters who is frequently con- 
sulted by New Frontiersmen: 

If West Germany is seriously interested 
in acquiring strategic weapons, the multi- 
lateral force (missile-carrying freighters) is 
apt only to prove an interim step and 
may turn out to be the easiest way of get- 
ting Germany into the nuclear business. 


Is that what we want? Indeed, is that 
what the Germans want, a backdoor into 
potential disaster? 

But this missile freighter idea is the 
closest discernible thing to a policy on 
this problem to emerge from that New 
Frontier combination of computer-man- 
aged-military-hardware-thinkers, ab- 
stract theorists, and spenders. 

There is an alternative to this stop- 
gap gimmick, a constructive alternative. 
Instead of futile and negative efforts to 
discourage any European nuclear de- 
fense initiative outside of Britain, we 
could encourage an integrated, overall 
European force as a vital part of the 
drive toward unity and true Atlantic 
partnership. 

I share the concern of those who are 
continuously vocal about the dangers of 
nuclear proliferation; of too many hands 
on too many nuclear triggers. But 
certainly a joint force combining the ef- 
forts, assets, and aims of the British, 
French, and other Europeans would be 
preferable to many separate independ- 
ent nuclear forces. If we cannot relate 
our nuclear needs and strategies with 
theirs now, how can we expect to do so 
when the present seeds of nuclear pro- 
liferation really begin to sprout? 

Looking back on V-E Day, of which this 
is the anniversary—looking back on the 
great prestige of the United States 
then—looking back on the grief and the 
breast beating, the public categorizing 
of our status in the world as sadly low 
and declining, during the last Presiden- 
tial campaign, one finds now the true 
situation to be that a great leap back- 
ward in American prestige has taken 
place over the past 2 years. It will 
continue unless we face up to the difi- 
cult challenge of exercising positive and 
coherent leadership among equals, un- 
less we recognize that the era which be- 
gan on VE Day is closing, that great 
changes have been and are being 
wrought. We ought to move with the 
course of history, attempting to influence 
and mold it, rather than standing against 
it. 

In Cuba, for example, in Laos, and else- 
where, a policy of wait and see usually 
ends up as wait and be shown. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, the distinguished 
military affairs expert of the New York 
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Times, summed it up, I believe, when he 
wrote: 

No alliance has room for second-best allies 
or discriminatory practices. A really coor- 
dinated multinational European nuclear 
deterrent, keyed to the two principles of col- 
lective European control without an Ameri- 
can veto and a minimum deterrence, probably 
offers the best hope for tomorrow. It is 
time to recognize that President de Gaulle 
has a point, to shift our emphasis to coor- 
dination rather than integration, and to 
attempt to influence, rather than to control, 
Europe's nuclear future. 


Mr. President, we are now confronted 
with a Russian military presence in 
Cuba. An international brigade is being 
organized there—with the exporting of 
revolution from Castro Cuba presently 
and overtly underway, after the training 
of numerous cadres. And we are con- 
fronted by an administration which has 
deplored the very existence of any form 
of communism 90 miles from our shore 
and yet has complacently accepted not 
mere existence, not even mere coexist- 
ence, but the actual, thundering, omi- 
nous menace of foreign Communist 
armies, the very introduction of Euro- 
pean systems condemned by the Monroe 
Doctrine. If the Monroe Doctrine is 
dead, in the administration’s judgment, 
they should say so. 

In my judgment, the answer is to as- 
sert our rights under the Monroe Doc- 
trine, under the various declarations of 
Rio and Caracas, and under the state- 
ment of the Organization of American 
States of October 23, 1962. 

Let us again, as Americans, be proud 
of and assert the facts that we know 
how to defend ourselves against com- 
munism, and against all other enemies, 
foreign or domestic; that we are pre- 
pared to defend ourselves; and substi- 
tute a policy which makes sense, that is 
in keeping with the desires of the Amer- 
ican people, for the sad lack today of 
any foreign policy in relation to Cuba. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on this 
anniversary of V-E Day, I think we 
should look south of the border to the 
rest of Latin America, outside Cuba. 
Latin America was the one major part of 
the world that was not involved in or en- 
gulfed by World War II. But it has not 
escaped the tidal wave of the war's con- 
sequences. We thought that V-E Day 
marked the end of both the forces and 
philosophies of totalitarianism, but we 
were wrong. A particularly evil germ 
lay dormant, protected by a nominal 
participation in the forces of freedom; 
and since VE Day, it has infected the 
bodies politic of many of the nations to 
the south of us. Unfortunately, we have 
not yet found the antibiotic that prom- 
ises a cure. 

We have tried words and phrases like 
“good neighbor policy” and “Alliance for 
Progress,” as substitutes for the old 
homely remedy of the Monroe Doctrine. 
But the infection continues to spread. 
We know where the source is. It is in 
Castro’s Cuba, and we have made sev- 
eral apparent attempts to eliminate it— 
notably at the Bay of Pigs and, last fal), 
on the “day of the missiles.” 
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Both times when we prepared our 
friends to see surgery, they enthusiasti- 
cally approved and supported us, and 
then we ended with aspirin. No wonder 
their faith in us is wavering. 

In such a situation—and to change my 
metaphor—I am reminded of the lines 
of the poet, Pope: 

Vice is a monster of so fierce a mien 

That to be hated needs but to be seen 

But seen too oft, familiar with its face 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


For the word vice“ in the poem, read 
the word “communism.” 

South American leaders live in a world 
of political insecurity. Their history, 
with its pattern of revolution, tells us 
that. They also live in an economic 
world whose pattern resembles pre-1917 
Russia more than it does ours, an eco- 
nomic world with little or no middle 
class, and no widespread base of private 
capital available for investment in homes 
and jobs. The phoney promises of com- 
munism—the lure that hides the hook— 
sound good to them. 

And yet they are proud, as we are, to 
be Americans. Those of their citizens 
who are not native are descendents of 
men who fled Europe, as our Founding 
Fathers did. Their tradition of law and 
government, with its roots in Rome, is 
different than ours, whose roots are in 
England, but the difference is less than 
between Europe and Asiatic Russia. I 
believe they want most of all to be like us, 
in personal opportunity and well-being. 
I think they would turn to communism 
only as a second choice, and in despair. 

And yet they seem to be turning in 
that direction, or at least to be hedging 
1 bets on American leadership and 

ly so since 1961. Even the 
President of Mexico, who may not leave 
the country for more than 2 days with- 
out Mexican congressional permission, 
has made the pilgrimage to Moscow. 

Where is the fault? With them? I 
think not. It must be with us. We must 
look within for the causes of failure. 
When we do we may discover these 
among others: 

First. We have not tried to under- 
stand them, but rather to assume the 
arrogant posture of prescribing without 
diagnosis. The Great White Father 
knows best. 

We went into Latin Americo with the 
Alliance for Progress before its details 
had been presented to the Congress. 

Second. We have satisfied ourselves 
with catch phrases and Washington-cen- 
tered programs, hoping that they would 
take the word for the deed—and when 
deeds have been inevitable, they have 
been weaker than the words that prom- 
ised them. 

Third. In the typical pattern of the 
New Frontier, every idea we come up with 
is based on the spending of money, in- 
cluding the ransom of the Cuban pris- 
oners. Money is always a completely 
inadequate substitute for understanding 
and solutions based on human values. 

Fourth. We never seem to be able to 
establish a satisfactory system of com- 
munication. Not only do we face a dif- 
ference in language, but a difference in 
the meaning of words that are basic to 
an understanding of our goals. To them 
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free enterprise is an evil concept, with 
the of exploitation Marx at- 
tached to it over 100 years ago. To them 
social justice is the ultimate good, and 
Communists, not we, call themselves 
socialists. 

V-E Day found us with the greatest 
power in the world, military as well as 
economic. Since then we have failed 
in courage to use both. So, who can 
blame the South Americans if they be- 
gin to shop around and take a look at 
communism? Unfortunately, that is 
exactly what they are now doing. 

In the American tradition, the custom- 
er is always right. We must present 
the American system to our friends in 
Latin America more realistically, as 
though we were dealing in their interest, 
and not our own, and we must begin to 
live up to the promises we have so glibly 
made, realizing that time and confidence 
are slipping away from us very rapidly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, 18 
years ago today at 2:41 a.m., the German 
armies surrendered unconditionally at 
Rheims, France. 

It was a day for rejoicing. It was also 
a day of great sorrow for the cost in 
lives—for the suffering of men and wom- 
en wounded and crippled from the fray. 
It was a day of mourning for those whose 
lives were laid down for liberty and for 
their families whose losses could never 
be repaid. 

Out of this holocaust we emerged the 
mightiest Nation in the world. Our 
power and prestige were at a peak. The 
United States was looked upon not only 
as the savior of the free world, but as 
the protector and helper of all freedom- 
loving nations. 

Now, 18 years later, where do we 
stand? 

Mr. President, our foreign relations all 
over the world are in disarray. Our 
prestige is at a low ebb. Today we find 
Castro “home free” as puppet ruler of 
his apparently permanent Moscow sup- 
ported Western Hemisphere Communist 
base. In Laos our situation is deteriorat- 
ing every day, as a result of our agree- 
ment to accept a governing body that 
should be neutral, but is actually Com- 
munist. 

In Berlin, in Latin America, in Korea, 
and in Africa—no matter where you go 
our efforts have not made us friends, nor 
built our prestige. 

In the continent of Africa, the political 
situation is most unstable. In many 
countries of Africa, our own money is 
supporting individuals and organizations 
that are bringing about chaos and in- 
stability. 

President Kennedy, in seeking the 
Presidency, declared in a speech at Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., October 8, 1960: 

First, we must ally ourselves with the ris- 
ing tide of nationalism in Africa. 

Second, we must make the United Nations 


the central instrument of our energies and 
policies in Africa. 


Today, in the United Nations, we are 
barely holding our own against a bur- 
geoning of new little African nations be- 
ing born almost daily, many of which are 
smaller than our smallest states and 
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with less population than some of our 
middle-size cities. 

In Africa, many of these emerging 
nations are neither emerged nor are they 
nations. If we count Egypt and the Mal- 
agasy Republic among those African 
nations, there are 32 of them in the 
United Nations at present. Yet their 
influence is as great as the number of 
votes they have. 

Out of the 111 member nations in the 
United Nations, we, who shoulder the 
greatest burden, have but 1 vote. We 
find ourselves weighted in African votes 
32 to 1 with even little Togo having the 
same vote as the United States. 

Because Soviet Russia finds its greatest 
advantage by fishing in troubled waters, 
and because of the diversity of languages, 
tribes, and economies, we find that Afri- 
ca is seething with all sorts of Commu- 
nist activities and subversion. They are 
carrying on a campaign of hate, not only 
against each other, but also against the 
United States. 

Despite official U.S. claims that “no 
new nation has gone Communist” both 
Mali and Ghana have declared their 
Sones as the Soviet-type “social- 
s Sad 

Guinea is cooperating with Soviet- 
bloc nations; and Ethiopia has been a 
center for Soviet espionage in Africa. 

Mr. President, in making the United 
Nations the central instrument of our 
energies and policies in Africa, we found 
ourselves embroiled in a bloody civil war 
in the Congo. The list could go on and 
on. 

We find ourselves called imperialists“ 
and worse by many of these tiny so- 
called African nations still engaged in 
bloody tribal warfare and drifting into 
the Communist orbit. 

Today, in commemorating this anni- 
versary of V-E Day, instead of a world in 
which we had the opportunity to lead to 
strength and freedom, and in which we 
did lead so that Europe is strong and 
prosperous in a world in which we freed 
of Japanese aggression those countries 
in the Far East who are now their own 
people, we find we have fewer friends 
than we ever had. 

On V-E Day we realized that major 
problems can never be solved by appease- 
ment. It is hoped that this principle is 
realized in the future. 

Only by a firm and clear foreign policy 
can we hope to regain the prestige and 
respect which we had on that fateful 
day in Rheims when the once powerful 
German Army capitulated and the world 
dared to dream of a bright future. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I haye 
been listening to the remarks of the elo- 
quent and patriotic speakers who have 
preceded me. I must confess that, so far 
as Cuba is concerned, I cannot under- 
stand the shift of position in our policy. 
Last October I do not believe any of us 
would have believed that 6 months later 
the U.S. Navy and Air Force would be 
used for the protection of the Russian 
occupant of that island or the puppet 
government of Mr. Castro. 

It is also beyond my understanding to 
fathom the purpose of our own Govern- 
ment, not only to use our own Armed 
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Forces to protect the Russians, but also 
to send shiploads of food to feed them. 

We have contributed 15 million pounds 
of Government-owned powdered milk for 
this purpose. We have also contributed 
20 million pounds of vegetable oil. Iun- 
derstand that other articles of food, 
which figured in the ransom deal, such 
as wheat, flour, potatoes, and possibly 
also a few luxury items, have been pur- 
chased with private or semiprivate funds. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). The Senator from 
New York. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we are, 
in a way, taking inventory of the foreign 
policy of our Nation with respect to VE 
Day. This is certainly a deeply moving 
day for all of us in the United States 
and, if we may be forgiven a little par- 
ticularization, especially for those of us 
who served in the Armed Forces of our 
country. 

I should like to say a word about a 
particular area of the world, to which I 
have addressed myself recently. 

I am as devoted to a bipartisan foreign 
policy affecting the Middle East, about 
which I would like to say a word today, 
as I am with respect to every other area 
of the world, and I trust that nothing 
which I shall say, even in the context 
of these remarks, will betray my deep 
devotion to that fundamental approach. 

However, I believe that it is the func- 
tion of the opposition or the minority in 
respect to questions of foreign policy not 
merely to be quiet and close ranks, but 
to be fully informed about the facts upon 
which foreign policy decisions are made, 
and also to make its contribution—and 
often it could be a very marked and 
strong one—to the way in which that 
policy is administered and decisions are 
made, so that the impact may be had be- 
fore grave damage is done to the na- 
tional interests, rather than to seek po- 
litical advantage after it is done. 

It is in that spirit that I speak with 
respect to the Middle East. I think it 
is fair to say that this is one of the areas 
of the world which has caused consider- 
able difficulty since V-E Day. It has been 
suggested that, perhaps, the letters “VE” 
might be reversed so as to be “EV”— 
“eternal vigilance“ the price of the se- 
curity of our Nation and our Nation’s 
future. 

In the Middle East I see certain direc- 
tions of policy being pursued by the ad- 
ministration against which I called out 
the other day in a speech. I should like 
very much to include that speech within 
the context of constructive criticism; if 
you will, within the context of construc- 
tive criticism of the bipartisan policy on 
which I believe we are basing our ac- 
tion in the Middle East. I am not di- 
recting my criticism exclusively at this 
administration. I have had my diffi- 
culties in this regard with previous ad- 
ministrations, both Democratic and Re- 
publican. But, after all, the President 
is the President. He administers our 
foriegn policy, and we must deal with 
the President who is presently in office. 
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That is the sense in which I wish to be 
understood. 

I believe we make a grave mistake in 
thinking that we can be “even-handed.” 
Those are the words used by the Under 
Secretary of State in a letter sent to me 
and other Senators, explaining the posi- 
tion of the administration with respect 
to the Middle East at this time and the 
grave dangers that amount to a war 
threat, including the accelerated arms 
race which it poses. I do not believe we 
can be even-handed in the Middle East 
between the aggressors and the defend- 
ers, between the oppressors and the op- 
pressed. I do not believe we can be 
even-handed concerning an aggression of 
power under the leadership of President 
Nasser. Nasser threatens to use his 
power to destroy a state to whose preser- 
vation we are pledged—pledged by Presi- 
dent Truman in his recognition of that 
state; by President Eisenhower in his 
support of that state; by Secretary 
Dulles in his declaration that our support 
of the State of Israel constitutes one of 
the tenets of American policy; and by the 
campaign pledge which President Ken- 
nedy undertook. I believe we are con- 
fronted with a fundamental mistake. 
When such a mistake is made, it mani- 
fests itself in ways which are most un- 
wise. For example, we made a very great 
mistake in standing athwart a group of 
Arab-Asian nations which were seeking 
to have adopted in the United Nations a 
resolution calling for direct peace negoti- 
ations between Israel and the Arab 
States. I can hardly see how we could 
have taken that attitude in view of the 
policy of the President of the United 
States, who, when he was a candidate, 
speaking before a convention of the 
Zionists in New York City, said: 

I propose that all the authority and pres- 
tige of the White House be used to call into 
conference the leaders of Israel and the Arab 
States. 


Certainly, there was a chance to move 
to do that, but we did not do it; again, I 
believe, because of the mistaken idea that 
we can be even-handed between those 
who threaten aggression and liquidation 
and those who are defending themselves. 

I think we see the same thing happen- 
ing now in the way that foreign aid from 
the United States to President Nasser is 
being used to assist in the economics of 
the situation, and which unfortunately 
enables him to use Egypt’s cotton crop for 
the purpose of buying Soviet-bloc arms, 
thereby jeopardizing peace and security 
in the area of the world especially se- 
cured to the State of Israel. 

I believe we did the same thing again 
when we moved rather precipitately, in 
my judgment, to recognize the new re- 
gime in the Yemen. Incidentally, recog- 
nition was withheld by our great ally, 
the United Kingdom. But the United 
States recognized Yemen, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the new government 
was maintained essentially by Egyptian 
troops shipped there by United Arab 
Republic President Nasser. 

Again, enough problems have been 
raised for us by Syria and Iraq with the 
United Arab Republic, whose declared 
intention is the liquidation of Israel, and, 
therefore, with the consequence of bring- 
ing war to the Midle East, a war which 
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would be bound to involve the great pow- 
ers, as well. 

So on the anniversary of the great VE 
Day, as it focuses on the Middle East, I 
again pledge myself to a bipartisan for- 
eign policy. I have laid on with equal 
candor with respect to the administra- 
tion in power, whatever may be its po- 
litical obligation. The President has very 
heavy responsibilities. He is the man in 
authority. He is the man who is doing 
the work. Nevertheless, I believe we 
have made and are making some ex- 
tremely grave mistakes in respect to our 
Mideast policy, and I believe it is my 
duty to point out, as well, what I con- 
sider to be appropriate solutions for 
them. I am trying to be true to that 
duty in the effort which I have described 
to call the attention of our people to 
what are the dangers—and I believe they 
are real dangers, as I have described 
them—amounting to a threat of war and, 
in my judgment, what needs to be done 
in order to avoid war. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent to include with my remarks an 
editorial entitled “Our Mideast Policy 
Under Fire,” which appeared in the New 
York Post, May 2, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR MIDEAST POLICY UNDER FIRE 

The Kennedy administration is smarting 
under the harsh criticism of its Mideast 
policies voiced by a dozen Senators last Tues- 
day. The Senators, of both parties, assailed 
the administration for building up President 
Nasser while he continues to threaten the 
peace and stability of the Middle East. 

In an indirect answer to its critics, the 
administration has let it be known that it 
recently took precautionary military meas- 
ures and warned Nasser that we would inter- 
vene if there were a coup against King 
Hussein of Jordan. Washington also dis- 
closed that it has been pressing the United 
Arab Republic, Iraq, and Syria to call off 
their propaganda war against Hussein. 

But these disclosures only underline the 
contradictions in our policy. Who threatens 
Hussein? Who denounces Hussein as a U.S. 
puppet? It is President Nasser—the same 
Nasser who is a substantial beneficiary of 
U.S. aid and support. 

It is a policy that makes little sense. Re- 
publican and Democratic Senators warned 
the administration that events in the area 
were now moving in a direction that can only 
end in war, a war that would endanger the 
peace of the world. 

To halt this trend, they urged revival of 
the United States-British-French guarantees 
of the region’s peace and stability, coupled 
with initiative to end the arms race. 

If Nasser is unwilling to cooperate with 
a peace and stabilization program at a time 
when he is soliciting our help, what makes 
us think he will be more amenable later, 
when our help is less important? 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
the Senate now operating in the morn- 
ing hour, or under the dispensation 
granted to the minority leader? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is now operating in the morning 
hour. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Five additional 
minutes in which the Senator from New 
York will speak? 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to yield on this 
subject, and then to submit certain other 
matters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as there has been a concerted 
attack on the administration and on the 
Government over the past 18 years, I be- 
lieve some Senator should respond to 
that criticism; and I hope that I may 
do 80. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had 
thought the Senator from Montana 
would take the floor when the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] concluded. 
I shall be glad to have the Senator from 
Montana proceed now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, Mr. President; 
I should like to have all the diatribes and 
criticisms presented first. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
should like to add to these remarks. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is what Iun- 
derstood. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE in the chair). The Senate is now 
proceeding in the morning hour; and the 
Senator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that 18 years after V-E Day 
we have had clear expositions in the 
Senate today of some of the problems 
that we are facing on a nationwide and 
worldwide basis. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The threat to the internal security of 
Latin America, and hence the entire 
Western Hemisphere, is greater today 
than at any time in history. Overlook- 
ing this fact, or pretending it will go 
away if ignored, is a policy fraught with 
danger which is doomed to absolute and 
final failure. As the most powerful na- 
tion in the hemisphere it is our responsi- 
bility to assume the lead of eradicating 
this menace. We have done this in the 
past and are expected by our Latin 
American friends to do it again. 

During World War II, the United 
States, along with the Latin American 
nations, cooperated to prevent Axis 
penetration of the Western Hemisphere. 
In 1954, under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, a Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment in Guatemala was overthrown 
with encouragement from the United 
States and the Central American nations 
after it began to receive heavy arms 
shipments from the Soviet Union. Firm 
action by the United States during the 
October Cuban crisis received unani- 
mous and unqualified support from all 
members of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. The willis there. The need 
is there. The leadership of the United 
States cannot fail to be there. 

The policy of the present administra- 
tion on Latin America defies description. 
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We are unable to see through the series 
of State Department smokescreens long 
enough to determine what, if anything, 
our Government is doing, or plans to do, 
with regard to Cuban exported subver- 
sion. That such subversion is going on, 
that saboteurs are being trained, 
equipped and sent to Latin American 
countries from Cuba is irrefutable. The 
testimony of John A. McCone, Director 
of the CIA, makes this point clear. 

Mr. McCone’s testimony showed that 
between 1,000 and 1,500 Latin Americans 
received guerrilla and sabotage training 
in Cuba last year, and more have ar- 
rived this year. The CIA Director 
testified: 

The Cuban effort at present is far more 
serious than the hastily organized and ill- 
conceived raids that the bearded veterans of 
Sierra Maestra led into such Central Amer- 
ican countries as Panama, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
and the Dominican Republic during the 
first 8 or 9 months Castro was in power. 

Today the Cuban effort is far more sophis- 
ticated, more covert, and more deadly. In 
its professional tradecraft, it shows guidance 
and training by experienced Communist ad- 
visers from the Soviet bloc, including vet- 
eran Spanish Communists. 


Mr. McCone has stated clearly that the 
nations of Venezuela, Peru, Ecuador, and 
Panama are marked targets for this sub- 
version by the Communists. Mr. McCone 
also indicated that Cuba furnishes money 
to buy weapons and other items neces- 
sary to conduct subversive activities. 

By the end of March 1963, the Presi- 
dent had both the proof of extensive 
Communist penetration in Latin Amer- 
ica beyond Cuba, and evidence of grow- 
ing alarm among our Latin American 
friends. 

On April 15, 1963, President Kennedy 
attended a meeting of Central American 
Presidents in San José, Costa Rica. In 
spite of pressures by Central American 
Presidents, Mr. Kennedy did nothing to 
clear the issue of our policy toward sub- 
version in Latin America. 

In line with the strange things that 
are happening in Latin America are the 
questions being raised regarding the 
possible evacuation of the U.S. forces 
from Guantanamo Naval Base. Is the 
administration searching for a naval site 
in Puerto Rico as a prelude to such an 
evacuation? ‘The Congress, the Ameri- 
can people, and the freedom-loving Latin 
Americans have a right to know just 
what is being planned for Guantanamo. 

The Latin Americans as well as citi- 
zens of the United States cannot help 
but be concerned over this administra- 
tion’s policy regarding Cuba. They can- 
not help but wonder whether the admin- 
istration has a policy of assistance to 
Cubans to regain control of their own 
government or whether it intends to try 
to coexist with communism in this hemi- 
sphere while subversion and infiltration 
continue from Castro’s Communist goy- 
ernment in Cuba. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I compliment my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Colorado on 
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the remarks he has made, and I join in 
them wholeheartedly. The Senator has 
performed a very valuable service in 
pointing out that all of us, as Americans, 
desire to support the President’s policies 
in Latin America if we can. But first we 
need to know what those policies are. 
As Members of the Senate we have a 
right to have those policies defined for 
us. In that respect, the remarks of my 
colleague from Colorado have been very 
helpful. It is my hope that he will con- 
tinue, as I hope others will continue, to 
discuss that subject until we find out 
whether we have a policy and, if we do 
not have a policy, that we will start de- 
fining a policy for Cuba and Latin 
America. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on the 
18th anniversary of V-E Day, it is very 
appropriate that we turn our thoughts 
to that day 18 years ago when the great 
conflict in Europe ended. It marked the 
end of a 12-month campaign in which 
American soldiers and other members 
of the armed services, in conjunction 
with our allies, liberated Europe. These 
forces moved into Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia and defeated the Nazi totali- 
tarian regime. 

There is much to consider today, as 
we still struggle with the consequences 
of that great war. We remind ourselves 
of history to afford light for today and 
the future. 

I think that the judgment of history 
will be that the agreements which were 
made during that war—agreements 
which permited the division in Berlin, 
which permitted the Soviet Union to 
move into Manchuria and ports along 
the Pacific—brought about the unhappy 
pir aa with which we still must 

eal. 

Despite the promises made by the 
Soviet Union, it broke them callously 
and fastened its control on every coun- 
try it entered, except Austria and Iran. 
The Soviets agreed to the establishment 
of democratic governments in Poland 
and the Eastern European states, but 
proceeded to deny any democratic choice 
to the people of those countries. 

That denial was followed by the block- 
ade of Berlin, by the coup d'etat in 
Czechoslovakia, and later by its open 
domination of Eastern Germany. 

These events provided us with lessons 
which, unhappily, we have not recalled 
often enough. The Soviet Union has 
established its presence in Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere, and I am fearful 
that, despite whatever promises the So- 
viet Union made last year, it will not 
withdraw its forces. 

The question of Cuba troubles the 
country. What kind of policy shall we 
pursue, and what can be done? It is a 
difficult question to answer for the ad- 
ministration and for those who criticize 
its policy. 
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I believe that it ought to be our de- 
clared policy that the Soviet presence 
in Cuba and the Western Hemisphere 
cannot be accepted. I say quite honest- 
ly, it is difficult to implement this policy, 
but at least there should be a declara- 
tion that the ending of this presence is 
our policy—a declaration which will have 
meaning in our country, and which will 
have meaning in Latin America. 

I believe the President should continue 
to insist that Khrushchev keep the 
promises he is said to have made last fall, 
at the time of the crisis, that Soviet 
troops would be removed. And if there 
should be any attempt by the Soviet 
Union to take advantage of other situa- 
tions which develop in Latin America— 
such as might develop in Haiti—our 
country should prevent, promptly, any 
further intrusion by Soviet forces. 

I believe that the establishment of 
such a policy would clarify our purposes. 
It might not be possible to achieve its ob- 
jectives immediately, but the establish- 
ment of the policy and the determination 
to continue to insist upon withdrawal of 
troops accompanied by other measures, 
even the resumption of the quarantine, 
in time, would I hope bring results. 

I close by saying that on this anniver- 
sary of V-E Day it is best to remember 
the thousands who gave their lives dur- 
ing World War II. 

It would be presumptuous for any of 
us, to recall our own experiences, but it 
is especially appropriate for all of us who 
had the opportunity to serve in World 
War II, and in Europe, to remember to- 
day the sacrifices of those who died, of 
those who were wounded, of those who 
suffered, and the sacrifices of their 
families. 

I close my remarks by paying tribute 
to those who fought in World War II 
and who gave all that was asked of 
them, and more, for our country and for 
the preservation of freedom. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, an 
anniversary occasion is rather high 
ground in what can otherwise be a drab 
and routine existence. It gives one an 
opportunity to stand up a little higher, 
to look back to see from whence he came, 
and then to look ahead in the hope that 
the road is clearly demarked. 

Today is the 18th anniversary of V-E 
Day. 

Sometimes a journey can be described 
as a tour from one epochal event to an- 
other. Certainly the cessation of con- 
flict and killing in a great sector of the 
world is an epochal event. I lived 
through it once, Mr. President. I lived 
through it on a battlefield on the West- 
ern Front in World War I. 

People used to say about Lexington 
and Concord that the shot fired at the 
bridge was heard round the world. I 
can tell Senators that the stillness which 
comes in such sharp contrast can fairly 
be heard around the world. 

So there was something eerie about 
the situation on the 8th of May, 18 years 
ago. 

What a ghastly business it was, with 
the damage which was done to the 
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ancient churches and cathedrals; to 
buildings and housing equipment, where 
men found a livelihood; to homes of all 
kinds; and, of course, the scars on the 
earth. All that suddenly came to an end. 
It was a bloody business, to say the least. 

So when we stand on the pinnacle of 
an anniversary and look back and look 
around, we look forward, to try to assess 
the future and come to some kind of 
conclusion. Then one is lost in puzzle- 
ment and wonderment as to whether 
mankind learned a lesson or not. 

I think of a great minister of the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church 
named Dr. Joseph Sizoo. It is worth 
recounting that his father came from 
Norway. He went to work for the Pull- 
man Co. in South Chicago, when Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s son was the president of 
the company. When the elder Sizoo got 
his first raise he put the money into a 
sequestered account for the education of 
his son, and that son was Dr. Joseph 
Sizoo, who long presided as the minister 
of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 

I always thought it was one of the 
interesting postscripts of history that 
that is a church in which Lincoln at- 
tended prayer meetings—where, almost 
stealthily, he went on Wednesday nights 
through a side door, there to engage in 
the fellowship of prayer. 

Dr. Joseph Sizoo found a larger minis- 
try in New York. On Saturdays he used 
to go to the Veterans Hospital. One 
Saturday afternoon he was talking to 
a youngster there. He found that the 
patients had been “washed up” by the 
backlash of war. They were the wrecks, 
in large part. 

He was talking about responsibility 
and social obligation, which come later, 
and in the middle of his discourse one 
particular youngster stood up. He had 
one arm shot off. The other arm was in 
a sling. He had a steel girdle around 
his middle, because a Japanese sniper 
had shot him in the spine on one of the 
islands of the Pacific. He would never 
walk again under his own power. 

As he listened to Dr. Joseph Sizoo, he 
suddenly stood up, with agony on his 
face as if the chisel of Phideas himself 
had put it there, and said, “Padre, Padre, 
will anything come of it?” 

That is a good question, Mr. President, 
18 years after this deafening silence on 
the battlefields of Europe. 

I was in Paris that day. I asked the 
commander of the Paris quarter to give 
me a car and a doughboy, and I went to 
Versailles, that great garden built by 
Louis XIV. The place was locked, and 
I wandered around, and I finally found 
a poilu with only one arm. We had 
something in common. He also had 
served in World War II. 

In my limited French, I asked him how 
I could get in. Then I asked him, 
“Where is the Salle de la Guerre?”— 
the Salon of War, with all the magnifi- 
cent oil paintings. Then I said to him, 
as we went into that room, “Where did 
Clemenceau sit?“ He said, “Voila.” I 
asked, “Where did President Wilson 
sit?” “Voila.” 
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And then, at the end of one com- 
ponent of World War II, I was standing 
where the peace treaty was signed. I al- 
lowed myself to fall into something of a 
reverie. I thought, “Had we learned 
anything?” It seemed not, because more 
men were under arms. The methods 
and devices for killing were more ef- 
ficient and expeditious. And a rather 
peculiar feeling possessed me. 

Four months after VE Day came V-J 
Day. A bomb brought a new age and a 
new era and the end of a war. Then 
we had an opportunity to think a little 
about what was taking place. 

It is an astounding thing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that one of God’s greatest blessings 
to mankind is grass, because it heals 
and covers the scars of the earth. How 
quickly the rubble is gone. Go out to 
the Ruhr or any place else in Ger- 
many or Austria. New buildings have 
risen, and the rubble has disappeared. 
Man’s ingenuity and imagination have 
encompassed all that. 

But, singularly enough, a nation, like 
Phoenix, can rise from the ashes of war 
and fairly rehabilitate its great physi- 
cal plant, its shattered earth, and every- 
thing else; but, somehow, that healing 
has not reached the hearts and minds 
of mankind. 

I had a very quaint experience the 
other day. I went to address a mass 
meeting of Republican women. My 
speech was taken down by a reporter 
using shorthand, and when she trans- 
cribed her notes, where I had spoken 
about the “balm of Gilead,” she put in 
the words “bomb of Gilead.” What an 
amazing thing, then, that, somehow, the 
very atmosphere in which we live im- 
presses itself in little ways, and the balm 
of Gilead seemed to be pretty far away. 

I asked the distinguished majority 
leader to let us have this time, and he 
graciously consented, because I thought 
we ought to look back and observe this 
day and think a little about the problems 
of today, and also the circumstances and 
conditions that have evolved since that 
day 18 years ago when, in a delirium of 
jubilation, I thought I saw a million peo- 
ple in downtown Paris as the lights came 
on for the first time in years. 

So we stand here on this pinnacle, and 
we look back, and then we look down, and 
then hopefully we look ahead. But as 
we look around, what do we see? Name 
any continent. Name any great area, 
and, Mr. President, you will see it on the 
front page. 

If you name me Asia, Mr. President, I 
name you a divided Korea that cost us 
nearly $20 billion a year, and is costing 
us every year. A parallel of latitude di- 
vides North Korea from South Korea. 

Mr. President, you name me China, 
and I name you a great, hulking coun- 
try, with perhaps 600 million people, 
under the tyranny of dictatorship driv- 
ing their people down the Red road of 
communism. 

Mr. President, you name me Thailand, 
once known as Siam, and I name you a 
country that is under the dynamics of 
fear. A part of our 7th Fleet is stand- 
ing at the Gulf of Siam. 
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Mr. President, you name me Laos, 
where we finally assented to a troika gov- 
ernment—Communist, neutral, and one 
for their own country—and I name you 
a country that is in grave jeopardy to- 
day of being overwhelmed and taken 
over by the Red ideological scourge. 

Mr. President, you name me Burma, 
and I can recite you the agony of the 
acting Prime Minister when I was in 
Rangoon. 


Mr. President, you name me Indonesia, 
which has been referred to on the floor 
today, and I name you a country which 
is seething with difficulty and which it- 
self could become a victim of this virus. 

This is 18 years after V-E Day and 
after men surrendered the ghost in the 
islands of the Pacific. 

Mr. President, you name me Europe, 
and I name you a stone wall that sep- 
arates East from West Berlin. 

I name you France, which vetoed 
Britain’s entry into the Common Mar- 
ket, and which evidently is seeking to 
develop a third force. I name you all 
the countries in Eastern Europe that are 
under the Red heel, and particularly a 
great country like Poland, which pro- 
duced so much in culture, so many great 
musicians, artists, and the like. Today, 
for practical purposes, it is the victim 
of the virus that is in the atmosphere 
of the world today. 

Mr. President, if you name me the 
Middle East, which has been discussed 
here today, one wonders if all the coun- 
tries of Moslem extraction and Moslem 
base will finally consummate what they 
have in mind, and what will happen to 
the Republic of Israel, which was born 
and recognized in the Truman adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. President, you name me Latin 
America, with its poverty and its 
wretchedness, and I name you a con- 
tinent were the peasant league, evidently 
2 million strong in the largest country 
there, is seeking, by might and main, to 
overwhelm the constituted authority and 
impose the imprimatur of communism. 

Mr. President, you name me Cuba, and 
I name you a country that was liberated 
by American arms, sustained, and taken 
by the hand, until it obtained its own 
independence; and today it is under the 
heel of communism, and is the stooge of 
Khrushchev, 18 years after VE Day. 

So, Mr. President, you can name any 
hemisphere, any continent, most coun- 
tries, and it will be seen that we are 
confronted with problems seemingly 
greater than those that were on our 
doorstep when we summoned the youth 
of America and our ingenuity to stop 
the rising tide of dictatorship. It is a 
tragic business, one that can bring only 
distress to human hearts. 

One thing that bothers me more than 
anything else is the phrase that is creep- 
ing into our conversation. We no longer 
talk of the cold war. We seem to talk 
of a permanent cold war. That phrase 
recurs so many times that it insinuates 
itself into the thinking of the people, 18 
years after the deafening silence brought 
the delirium of joy to millions of people 
in all corners of the world. 
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It is a day to be remembered. It is 
a day for rededication. It is a day for 
reconsecration to the purpose that 
makes this Republic the greatest coun- 
try on the face of the earth, and sets 
in motion those divine forces in the mind 
and in the heart of the individual which 
are the great swelling motive power for 
American achievement and accomplish- 
ment. 

How quickly we forget. The Senate 
has not observed the anniversary of this 
day during my service in this body. 
However, I think it is time to take ac- 
count of some of the ancient landmarks 
that those before us have set, and to 
take account of the sacrifices they have 
made. 

The word “sacrifice” has in it the con- 
notation of something sacred. When a 
young man forfeits his life for his coun- 
try, and when a million casualties—our 
casualties—are the result of conflict, we 
can afford in this deliberative body to 
take a little time to go into communion 
with ourselves and measure the cost of 
what we enjoy today. 

One of the most pathetic and touch- 
ing stories that I have ever heard was 
that of a young GI who, when last seen, 
was getting on a transport to go to one 
of the Pacific islands. His commanding 
officer noted that when he last saw him 
alive he had in his breast pocket a little 
paperbacked book, the outside cover of 
which displayed the title “Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay.” 

When his commanding officer saw him 
the next time he was upside down and 
covered with blood, and his blond hair 
was out over the sand. But the book was 
still in his pocket: “Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay.” 

I helped to send these young men over 
there, by my vote, and I mean to re- 
member it. I believe that Members of 
this exclusive legislative body, to which 
was committed the purse, while the Con- 
stitution was committing to the Com- 
mander in Chief the sword, must always 
remember that we cannot get into for- 
mal conflict without a vote of this body, 
and no dollars can be spent unless we ap- 
propriate them to send the flower of 
America out into the far reaches of the 
earth, to do battle—yes, and for what? 

Sometimes we forget; but I have talked 
with many of them, in Germany, France, 
the Middle East, India, and the Far East. 
I have said to each of them, “Soldier, 
what do you think about? What is this 
all about? Why are you here?” 

Almost invariably they become inar- 
ticulate and tonguetied. Then I would 
get a kind of halting answer, which 
came not so much from the lips as from 
the heart, Well, I guess it’s for freedom.” 

What blessed beneficiaries we are of 
the great hordes who have gone before 
us. May we never cast aside one of the 
greatest attributes that God has con- 
ferred upon mankind, the attribute to 
remember. 

This day, Mr. President, we remember. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have been listening for at least an hour 
and a half to a series of speeches by my 
Republican colleagues in the Senate on 
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a number of subjects which had very lit- 
tle, if any, relation to the observance of 
the 18th anniversary of V-E Day, mark- 
ing the end of World War II in Europe. 

During the course of these remarks, 
some of which were quite statesmanlike, 
such as that of the distinguished minority 
leader and that of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and 
others, I thought that due honor was 
being paid to the subject under con- 
sideration. However, some of my other 
Republican colleagues in the Senate 
mentioned V-E Day at the beginning of 
their remarks, and that was the last 
reference made to that historic occasion. 

It seems to me that while this was 
a well-led and well-directed brigade, the 
arguments which were advanced to show 
that this country has enjoyed 18 years 
of misrule were very poorly documented. 
I heard such words as “inventory of our 
foreign policy” over the past 18 years, 
I heard such descriptions as “clear ex- 
positions” concerning foreign policy and 
our lack of it over the past 18 years. I 
heard references to Cuba, with Latin 
America thrown in incidentally. I heard 
fleeting references to Africa. I heard 
references to the Middle East, which I 
do not believe should be considered with- 
in the context of the “Charge of the 
Light Brigade” today, because they had 
to do with a resolution which was sub- 
mitted. 

Until the minority leader spoke, I 
heard no reference to the situation in 
southeast Asia; no reference to Formosa; 
no reference to Korea; no reference to 
Thailand; and I believe no reference to 
Laos. A good deal was overlooked in 
the course of these discussions, and much 
was left unsaid. Criticism was leveled 
against the policy of this Government 
over the past 18 years. 

I did not hear mentioned once the 
name of General Eisenhower, the mili- 
tary leader of the Allied Forces on V-E 
Day. I did not hear mentioned once the 
name of former President Truman, who 
was in office at that time. I did not hear 
mentioned the name of the present Pres- 
ident of the United States, who at that 
time was, I believe, a lieutenant, junior 
grade, in the Navy, and who was fighting 
in the Pacific, doing what he could 
through personal courage to advance 
the security, welfare, and well-being of 
his country. 

But I heard much criticism without 
any names being mentioned; and evi- 
dently it was criticism of the Govern- 
ment over the past 18 years. I should 
have hoped that our Republican col- 
leagues would have given their own ad- 
ministration and our own country a bet- 
ter mark for what has occurred over the 
past 18 years than was given on the floor 
of the Senate today. 

Who halted and reversed the Soviet 
threat in Iran? The U.S. Government. 
Who inaugurated the Greek-Turkish aid 
program and the Marshall plan? This 
Government—and, incidentally, in the 
Republican-controlled 80th Congress. 
Who was responsible for lifting the Ber- 
lin blockade? This Government. Who 
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instituted the Marshall plan, which re- 
newed Europe and commenced the build- 
ing of a powerful, friendly, democratic 
Germany? This Government. Even the 
power of President de Gaulle in Western 
affairs is a testimonial to a strong and 
vigorous France, a nation which was as- 
sisted from near ruin by our aid within 
the past 18 years. Who resisted com- 
munism successfully in Korea? 

In all that time, our country has re- 
mained strong and able to meet such 
emergencies. Russia has added nothing 
to her direct territorial control since 
1945, while our power has maintained a 
nuclear standoff. 

Great problems still remain, but they 
are not solely the responsibility of either 
Democrats or Republicans; they are the 
responsibility of all Americans, regard- 
less of party. 

In accepting our responsibilities, how- 
ever, we must recognize the limits of 
our ability to affect events around the 
globe. I think it is important that we 
avoid what D. W. Brogan calls “the il- 
lusion of omnipotence”—that American 
policy and power can reverse any un- 
fortunate trend or repair any difficulty 
that occurs anywhere in the world. 

President Truman, President Eisen- 
hower, and President Kennedy have all 
learned, if they did not already know, 
the truth of this situation. 

I wonder why it is that on this sad and 
happy occasion—sad because of the lives 
lost; happy because of the end of a war— 
it has been necessary for the Republi- 
can light brigade to launch a series of 
attacks against what has occurred in our 
own country over the past 18 years. 

What do they mean when they speak 
of “surgery” as being needed? I do not 
know. Are we being accused of losing“ 
Cuba and possibly Haiti? Are we being 
accused of, or commended for, “saving” 
the Dominican Republic and Guatemala? 

Are we Republicans and Democrats 
first, and Americans last? Or are we 
Americans first and members of two 
great political parties second? Are we 
politicians first and Americans last? I 
urge Senators to consider some of the 
statements which we make. 

Over the years since V-E Day, the 
United States, under Republican and 
Democratic administrations, have been 
accused on the floor of the Senate of 
continual failure. I have heard no al- 
ternatives offered; but I have listened 
to criticisms of what was being done and 
of what was not being done. I have 
heard no Senator advocate that an em- 
bargo be imposed on Cuba. An embargo 
is an act of war. I have heard no Sen- 
ator urge today that the United States 
should invade Cuba. I have heard much 
criticism, generally speaking, but I have 
heard nothing in the way of specifics. 
The easiest thing a politician can do is 
to find fault, without offering construc- 
tive alternatives. Not one constructive 
alternative or suggestion has been made 
on the floor of the Senate today. 

I have heard criticism of our Govern- 
ment and of our policies over the past 
18 years; criticism of our sacrifices over 
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the past 18 years; criticism of our leader- 
ship over the past 18 years. 

All of us, regardless of party, should 
examine a map of the world. Look at 
Vietnam, where today we have 12,000 
men stationed— advisers,“ as they are 
called. Recall that the 7th Fleet is in 
not only the Straits of Taiwan but in 
the South China Sea and the Gulf of 
Siam, as well. Look at Korea, where 
two American divisions are still sta- 
tioned, and where I am afraid they will 
be stationed for a long time to come, 
because there is no peace in Korea—only 
a continuation of an uneasy truce. 

When we look at the rest of Latin 
America outside the Caribbean we can 
hardly find a single country which is 
stable today. Consider Cuba and Haiti, 
where anything may happen. Consider 
the Dominican Republic. What do we 
see? We see trouble, real or potential. 

What about our relations with West- 
ern Europe? What about our relations 
with the newly emerging countries in 
Africa? What about the situation in the 
Middle East, where the perennial Israeli- 
Arab conflict is blossoming again, poten- 
tially dangerous? 

I suggest that Senators ask themselves 
one question about the man and the 
Government whom they so freely criti- 
cize: What would I do if I were in his 
shoes and had to make the decisions 
which only he can make?” 

If we ask ourselves that question, we 
will have a pretty good idea of the great 
responsibility which is his, and his alone, 
not because he is the head of the Demo- 
cratic Party, but because he is the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and as such 
represents all the people of this country. 


REDESIGNATION OF BIG HOLE 
BATTLEFIELD NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAYH 
in the chair) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 138) to redesignate 
the Big Hole Battlefield National Monu- 
ment, to revise the boundaries thereof, 
and for other purposes, which was, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Big Hole Battlefield National 
Monument, established by Executive Order 
Numbered 1216 of June 23, 1910, and en- 

by Proclamation Numbered 2339 of 
June 29, 1939, is hereby redesignated as the 
Big Hole National Battlefield. 

Sec. 2. In order to preserve historic fea- 
tures and sites associated with the Battle of 
the Big Hole and to facilitate their admin- 
istration and interpretation, the boundaries 
of the Big Hole National Battlefield are here- 
by revised to include the following described 
lands: 

MONTANA PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN 

Township 2 south, range 17, west: Section 
13, southwest quarter southeast quarter, 
southeast quarter southwest quarter, east 
half southwest quarter southwest quarter; 
section 23, east half northeast quarter south- 
east quarter; section 24, west half east half, 
north half southwest quarter, southeast 
quarter southwest quarter, east half south- 
west southwest quarter; section 25, 
those portions of the northeast quarter 
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northwest quarter and the northwest quarter 
northeast quarter lying north of the north 
right-of-way line of relocated Montana State 
Route 43; consisting of approximately 466 
acres. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
may acquire by donation, purchase, ex- 
change, or otherwise, lands and interests in 
lands within the area described in section 2 
of this Act. 

(b) Any lands described in section 2 of 
this Act that are a part of the Beaverhead 
National Forest when this Act takes effect 
are hereby excluded from the forest and 
added to the Big Hole National Battlefield. 

(c) Lands included in the Big Hole Na- 
tional Battlefield pursuant to this Act shall 
be administered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a National Park Service, and for other 
purposes”, approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535; 16 U.S.C. 1-3), as amended and supple- 
mented. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby retroceded to the 
State of Montana, effective when accepted by 
said State in accordance with its laws, such 
jurisdiction as has been ceded by such State 
to the United States over any lands within 
the boundaries of the Big Hole National 
Battlefield reserving in the United States, 
however, concurrent legislative jurisdiction 
over such lands. 

Src. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums not exceeding $20,000 as 
are necessary for the acquisition of lands and 
interests in land pursuant to this Act. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baym in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the morn- 
ing hour be continued for the next 20 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE WHEAT REFERENDUM 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak on a matter, which may have al- 
most as important a bearing on the wel- 
fare of the country as the solution—if we 
find one—to some of our foreign en- 
tanglements. 

On May 21 a vote will be taken by the 
wheat growers of this country as to 
whether they will accept a program, and 
the controls connected with it, which 
were promoted last year and approved 
last year, for future application, or 
whether they will reject the program. 

A vigorous controversy is now in prog- 
ress as to whether the Department of 
Agriculture is putting forth an intensive 
propaganda effort to secure a “yes” vote 
in the referendum. Probably the 
methods used by the administration may 
be of as much concern to us as the out- 
come of the wheat referendum itself. I 
believe that we had better let the facts 
speak for themselves. Therefore, I shall 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at the close of my remarks 
a document which has been sent out to 
wheat growers. The one I have comes 
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to me from the Labette ASCS county 
office, at Altamont, Kans. I understand 
that documents similar to this one have 
been sent out to wheat growers all over 
the United States. 

The document purports to show that if 
the wheat grower who is raising 40 acres 
of wheat votes “yes,” he will receive 
$1,805.06 for his crop; whereas, if he 
votes “no,” he will receive $1,014.20 for 
his crop. 

It seems to me that the admiuistra- 
tion is proceeding on three or four false 
assumptions in regard to the forthcom- 
ing wheat referendum vote. 

First. It seems to assume that the 
American farmer, particularly the wheat 
farmer, is gullible, and will believe al- 
most anything that the Department of 
Agriculture sends to him through the 
mails. 

Second. It seems to assume that the 
American farmer is a greedy person who 
will gladly give up controls over his own 
business in order to have a temporary 
increase in income. 

Third. The administration assumes 
that the American farmer is a timid 
person, who will fall on his face if he is 
threatened with any loss of income. 

The fourth assumption seems to be 
that if the wheat farmer votes against a 
program desired by the administration, 
the President and Congress will punish 
him by not enacting legislation which 
will give a fair recompense for his crop. 

I believe that the administration in 
this case would do much better if it were 
to busy itself with studying the real 
character of the American farmer, rather 
than proceeding under these several false 
assumptions. 

Besides receiving copies of this docu- 
ment from Kansas, I have received them 
also from Colorado and other States. 

There is no question about the fact 
that at least 1 million copies of the docu- 
ment have been distributed to the wheat 
growers of the country. I believe all of 
them have received copies of this docu- 
ment. We know that the Department 
of Agriculture is very busy trying to pick 
up new votes. That might be very 
helpful in the forthcoming referendum. 
Also, there have been some very inter- 
esting meetings throughout the country 
for the purpose of explaining the new 
wheat program. If it were explained 
impartially, I would have no objection, 
but I will leave it to the readers of this 
document to decide for themselves 
whether the administration is impartial 
in this matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
document be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, LABETTE 
ASCS COUNTY OFFICE, 

Altamont, Kans., May 3, 1963. 

Dear Ma. AND Mrs. FARMER: Are you ready 
to decide on 1964 wheat? Yes, $1.90;' no, 
$1.102 


1 Warehouse stored, $1,90; $2 farm stored. 
2Warehouse stored, $1.10; $1.20 farm 
stored. 
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May 21 is coming soon. 

Producers who have an interest in a 1964 
farm wheat acreage allotment are eligible to 
vote. This includes: 

1. Landowners who receive all or a share 
of the wheat crop or proceeds thereof. Both 
husband and wife can vote if both names are 
on the farm deed. 

2. Tenants or sharecroppers who receive a 
share of the wheat crop or proceeds thereof. 
Both husband and wife can vote if— 

(a) Both names are on the lease; or 

(b) A verbal lease applies and the county 
committee determines that both are respon- 
sible for carrying out the tenant obligations 
under the lease. 

The eligibility of the wife to vote should 
be established with the ASC County Commit- 
tee before May 21. 

If you live outside the county, or you will 
be out of the county on May 21, you can 
secure the ballot by signing and returning 
the enclosed request for an absentee ballot. 

Special step to take by May 13: 

1. If your farm acreage allotment is 14.9 
acres or less, the operator must sign on the 
back of the allotment notice by May 13 and 
get this to the ASCS office. This signature 
will make landowner and tenant eligible to 
vote and eligible to participate and obtain 
price support, wheat certificate, and diver- 
sion payments. 


TIME IS SHORT 


Are you in favor of marketing quotas for 
wheat for the 1964 crop? Yes —. No —. 
What a “yes” or a “no” vote can mean to 
you based on estimated 1964 wheat loan rates 
for warehouse stored grain: 
LABETTE COUNTY 

A “yes” vote means: 

1. $2.03 per bushel price support ware- 
house stored rate on certificate wheat—80 
percent of normal production—$1.33 on non- 
certificate wheat. 

2. Assuming a 40-acre 1963 allotment and 
36 acres for 1964: 36 acres times 25.6 bushels 
normal yield equals 922 bushels. 

3. Eighty percent certificate wheat equals 
737.6 bushels at $2.03 per bushel equals 
$1,497.33. 

4. Other sale or use: 184.4 bushels feed, 
seed, or price support of $1.33 equals $245.25. 

5. Four acres diverted at $15.62 per acre 
equals $62.48 diversion payment. 

6. Total $1,497.33 plus $245.25 plus $62.48 
equal $1,805.06. 

You can substitute date for your own 
farm. 

A “no” vote means: 

1. About $1.10 per bushel price support 
warehouse stored rate if within allotment. 
Market price estimated $1 per bushel or —. 

2. Assuming a 40-acre 1963 allotment and 
36 acres for 1964: 36 acres times 25.6 bushels 
normal yield equals 922 bushels. 

3. $0 certificate wheat. 

4. Other sale or use: 922 bushels at $1.10 
price support equals $1,014.20. If 
above allotment like 50 acres times 25.6 
bushels equals 1,280 bushels at $1 equals 
$1,280. 

5. $0 diversion payment. 

6. Total $1,014.20 or $1,280.00? * 

Gero. W. MARVELE, 
Labette ASC County Committee. 

Postage and fees paid U.S. Department of 

Agriculture. 


DAR GOOD CITIZENSHIP AWARD TO 
MISS KATHLEEN BARDEN OF LIT- 
TLE ROCK 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
April 18 at Constitution Hall here in 
Washington, a very talented and ex- 


3Cost of production would increase due 
to planting additional 14 acres, 
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tremely capable young lady from Little 
Rock, Ark., Miss Kathleen Barden, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Barden 
of 8 Kavanaugh Place, was awarded the 
National DAR Good Citizenship Award 
for 1963, together with the $1,000 schol- 
arship that accompanies the award. 

Miss Barden achieved this high honor 
in competition with 10,869 senior girls in 
accredited high schools throughout the 
Nation. Judging for the award was 
based on outstanding qualities of de- 
pendability, service, leadership, and pa- 
triotism. 

The Arkansas award winner will use 
her $1,000 scholarship to attend the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, where she plans to 
study either to become a teacher or to 
pursue some other vocation in the field 
of Christian education. Miss Barden is 
an outstanding example of the fine young 
people in our State and of the high cali- 
ber of students produced by our public 
school system. All of Arkansas is proud 
of her record of attainment and wish 
her well in whatever vocation she may 
choose to follow. 

Interestingly enough, Mr. President, 
there were six girls who tied for the Ar- 
kansas State DAR Good Citizenship ti- 
tle, six girls who were ranked equally 
with Miss Barden in the four qualities 
on which all competitors were judged; 
and Miss Barden was acclaimed the State 
winner on the basis of an essay on “Prove 
All Things” which each of the girls was 
required to write in order to break the 
ie. 


THE EUROPEAN SQUEEZE ON 
INTERNATIONAL AIR FARES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
April 24, 1963, the President issued a 
major report setting forth U.S. policy 
with respect to international air trans- 
portation. The report was of particular 
significance in that it recognized, at the 
White House level, the importance of 
maintaining a strong U.S. air carrier 
system. Departing from the past atti- 
tude of either indifference or quiet ac- 
quiescence on the grounds of abstruse 
foreign policy considerations, the report 
expresses U.S. determination to pursue 
aggressively and vigorously our legiti- 
mate interests. It makes clear that we 
bargain from a position of strength and 
that the results of our negotiations 
should refiect this fact. We are now 
confronted with our first test as to 
whether this report is one of shallow 
words or an expression of firm deter- 
mination. 

The adoption by the International Air 
Transport Association of a 5.5-percent 
increase on round-trip fares on most in- 
ternational air routes has led to a heated 
rate controversy. The not-too-subtle 
threats, one of which can only be termed 
an abusive affront to this Nation’s legit- 
imate exercise of its sovereign power, 
to curtail or deny operating rights to 
US. carriers, could, if executed precip- 
itate an international air crisis of no 
mean consequence. The chronology of 
developments in this case are, briefly, as 
follows: 

During the months of September and 
October, 1962, the International Air 
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Transport Association traffic conference 
was held in Chandler, Ariz., the purpose 
of which was to discuss and determine 
whether various changes should be made 
in the international rate structure. Prior 
to the commencement of this conference 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, by letter 
dated September 21, advised U.S. carrier 
members that it would not approve any 
rate increases. On November 23, the 
Chandler resolutions were filed and on 
December 3 the International Air Trans- 
port Association fare tables were filed. 
On December 10, members of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board staff met with U.S. 
carriers to request basis and support for 
fare increases. Statements were received 
by Pan American and Northwest, respec- 
tively, on January 14 and 25, 1963. On 
February 12, the Board issued a tentative 
order disapproving. transatlantic and 
transpacific round trip fare increases. 
The order allowed 30 days for the sub- 
mission of additional comments. Inter- 
national Air Transport Association sub- 
mitted a brief statement but by no means 
submitted all the information requested 
and refused to make available the min- 
utes of the Chandler meeting. On March 
18, the Board issued its final order ap- 
proving certain Chandler proposals but 
disapproving the proposed 5.5 percent 
round trip fare increase. Canada adopt- 
ed a position similar to that of the 
United States while European govern- 
ments approved the Chandler increase. 
Mexico, Japan and Chile deferred action. 
Although the rates had been proposed 
for an April 1 effectiveness, they were 
postponed until April 29 pending further 
discussions. On April 8 through 10, in- 
formal discussions were conducted with 
the British aeronautical authorities in 
Washington. On April 24 through 26, 
further meetings with European and 
Canadian aeronautical authorities were 
held in London but the fare dispute was 
not resolved. The April 29 date was once 
again postponed and is now set for a 
May 12 effectiveness. 

The issue is not whether international 
air fares should be lowered, increased or 
otherwise modified, but rather whether 
this country will withstand pressure to 
compromise its position and in so doing, 
principle. Our Government, through its 
properly delegated agency, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, has determined that 
a fare increase is not warranted and is 
contrary to the public interest. In this 
connection it might be well to point out 
that American citizens represent the pri- 
mary source of the international air 
travel market. It will be American citi- 
zens who must bear the major burden of 
any fare increase. My personal concern 
is not whether foreign carriers raise their 
rates, but rather that foreign govern- 
ments do not dictate fares to our carriers 
contrary to the expressed mandate of our 
Government. Our carriers operate effi- 
ciently and profitably at current fares. 
If foreign carriers cannot compete at 
these levels, perhaps some soul searching 
as to the need for their continued exist- 
ence would be in order. In any event, 
American citizens are not to be denied 
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the choice of lower fares which our car- 
riers are willing and able to provide. 

There are apparently some who, per- 
haps with some justification when re- 
viewing negotiations of the past, hold to 
the conviction the United States will at 
the last minute acquiesce. This convic- 
tion has been nurtured by certain indi- 
viduals, although fortunately very few, 
who have publicly supported the U.S. po- 
sition and privately sought its retrench- 
ment. To those few I seriously commend 
a studious review of our criminal statutes. 
Additionally, the conviction may in part 
stem from a narrow construction of the 
scope of CAB powers. To those legal 
constructionists, and particularly those 
who rely on their interpretation, I sug- 
gest caution. But even if the Board’s 
powers were limited, in contrast to their 
foreign counterparts, the sovereign pow- 
ers of this Nation to take effective action 
are not confined to the procedural nice- 
ties of the Federal Aviation Act. 

To those who have elevated Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association to some 
reverent and unreachable pedestal, I 
would remind you that it is nothing more 
than an overglamorous trade association 
whose essential objective is international 
price fixing. It functions because our 
Government permits it to function by 
granting it a unique privilege—exemp- 
tion from the antitrust laws. This privi- 
lege is granted at pleasure and can be 
withdrawn at pleasure and will be with- 
drawn if the public interest so requires. 
I am reminded of the remarks by one of 
the great men of aviation, Lord Brabazon 
of Tara, who, in addressing the 18th an- 
nual general meeting of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association last fall 
in Dublin, commented: 

The fact is that there are a number of 
the world’s peoples who are not completely 
convinced that all the decisions of Inter- 
national Air Transport Association are in 
the best interests of the people. Here I can- 
not help digressing to state that we hope, 
and have so far believed, that legislation by 
separate States was to see that nothing im- 
moral or to the disadvantage of the people 
concerned was indulged in, and for this rea- 
son various acts have been passed in various 
countries to stop what was considered an 
immoral practice on ethical grounds. Re- 
strictive practices were condemned by the 
Sherman Act, but such practices relative 
to operatives such as the fixing of prices 
was condoned by abrogation of the Sherman 
Act by the Civil Aeronautical Act of 1938 
as reenacted by the Federal Aviation Act III 
of 1958. 

Section 414 of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 should be emblazoned on the arms 
of all international companies for if it were 
not for this the whole lot of you now earn- 
ing American dollars would either be fined 
substantial sums or you would be in gaol. 
It is strange and a little cynical and sinister 
how expediency where it affects governments 
overrides basic commercial morality. 


The Board’s authority in the antitrust 
field by virtue of section 414 of the Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 is far from impotent. I 
will not dwell on its implications since 


they are, I am sure, apparent to even the 
most novice student of air law. 
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The Board has wide latitude in the ap- 
plication of section 414, which provides 
that: 

The Board may, upon its own initiative 
or upon complaint by any air carrier, foreign 
air carrier, or ticket agent, if it considers that 
such action by it would be in the interest of 
the public, investigate and determine wheth- 
er any air carrier, foreign air carrier, or 
ticket agent has been or is engaged in unfair 
or deceptive practices or unfair methods of 
competition in air transportation or the sale 
thereof. If the Board shall find, after notice 
and hearing, that such air carrier, foreign 
air carrier, or ticket agent is engaged in such 
unfair or deceptive practices or unfair meth- 
ods of competition, it shall order such air 
carrier, foreign air carrier, or ticket agent to 
cease and desist fom such practices or meth- 
ods of competition. 


Section 402 of the act provides, among 
other things, that “no foreign air car- 
rier shall engage in foreign air transpor- 
tation unless there is in force a permit 
issued by the Board authorizing such 
carrier so to engage.” There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the Board has the 
power and indeed the duty to condition 
foreign air carrier permits so as to pre- 
vent foreign carriers from operating to 
and from points within the United States 
at rates which the Board determines as 
being adverse to the public interest. 

I might point out that Public Law 87- 
528, July 10, 1962, amended section 901 
(a) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
to authorize the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to impose civil penalties for violations of 
any of the economic provisions under 
title IV in an amount not to exceed 
$1,000 per violation. ‘The Board, either 
through application of its authority in 
the antitrust field or separately, or in 
combination, with a determination that 
rates charged were adverse to the public 
interest, might find it necessary to in- 
voke its civil penalty authority. It is 
quite conceivable that each sale of a 
ticket in this country by a foreign carrier 
or by its agent could be subject to a 
$1,000 fine. 

Under the provisions of the Bermuda- 
type bilateral air agreements, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board can express its dis- 
satisfaction with rates proposed by for- 
eign carriers and request bilateral con- 
sultations with the foreign governments 
concerned. It is my understanding that 
consultations as contemplated in the bi- 
laterals have not yet taken place. If 
the consultations do not resolve the mat- 
ter, it is then referred to a third party 
for an advisory report. However, pend- 
ing this report, the Board may take 
such steps as it may consider necessary 
to prevent inauguration or continuation 
of the service in question at the rate 
complained of. In addition, other 
courses of action are available to the 
Board including, but not limited to, its 
powers under section 402. 

There are many avenues of approach 
available to this country. I have cited 
but afew. Ihave not even touched upon 
the vast residue of power which has been 
vested in the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Attorney General, and 
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others. If the need should arise to vest 
additional procedural authority in one 
agency or another, I am confident that 
Congress is prepared to move swiftly. 

Before concluding, however, I ob- 
serve that the British have apparently 
expressed particular determination, 
through word and act, to prevail in this 
matter. If I were a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, I might seriously 
consider whether the public interest 
would best be served by, among other 
things, deferring proceedings in the mat- 
ter of BOAC-Cunard Ltd. regarding the 
application for a foreign air carrier per- 
mit—CAB Docket 14183—and whether 
it might not be wise to set down for an 
immediate hearing the petition for en- 
forcement in the matter of British Over- 
seas Airways Corp.—CAB Docket 14010. 

The United States has made clear its 
position in this matter and its deter- 
mination to take whatever action may 
be appropriate to maintain it. If, as a 
consequence, inconvenience or hardships 
are imposed upon some of our citizens, 
I think they all would nevertheless urge 
that we stand firm in what we think is 
right. If, in the past, this country has 
been too modest to show others that it 
has more backbone than they might sus- 
pect, today and tomorrow may shock 
them. Theodore Roosevelt’s big stick 
has been taken out of storage. 

Mr. President, fortunately for U.S. 
purposes in these international negotia- 
tions, it has been the record that Pan 
American Airways, pioneer across the 
Atlantic, has likewise pioneered always 
for lower fares. I would also like to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement from the Pan American an- 
nual report and a letter written to Mr. 
Lipscomb of the Pan American Airways 
by Mr. Irving Roth of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT FrRoM PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 

ANNUAL REPORT 

If a reasonable reduction in transatlantic 
tariffs were acceptable to European air car- 
riers and their governments, everybody 
would gain. Trade between free world na- 
tions will gain. Tourist and business travel 
will gain. Airline employees will gain. Air- 
line owners will gain—private shareholders 
in America, government owners in Europe. 
Many more pay passengers will fill empty 
seats although each will have paid less for 
his transatlantic flight—an objective long 
sought by your company. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., April 29, 1963. 
WILLIS G. LIPSCOMB, 
Vice President, Traffic/Sales, 
Pan American World Airways, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Ma. Liescoms: Since Chairman Alan 
S. Boyd does not expect to return from Eu- 
rope before the end of next week, he re- 
quests me to prepare a personal note to you 
on his behalf. 

The chairman wishes to express his ap- 
preciation for the wholehearted coopera- 
tion and the highly effective technical as- 
sistance which you furnished to the U.S. 
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delegation at the London talks on North At- 
lantic fares last week. The chairman was, 
of course, aware of the fact that the U.S. 
carriers were parties to the unanimous 
Chandler fare agreements and that the car- 
riers had sought Board approval of the 
Chandler agreements as submitted. In these 
circumstances, your cooperation and assist- 
ance were all the more appreciated. 
Although I have written this letter on 
the chairman’s behalf, I wish to assure you 
that I wholeheartedly endorse the senti- 
ments expressed by the chairman. 
Sincerely yours, 
IRVING ROTH, 
Director, 
Bureau of Economic Regulations. 


OVERSEA PRIVATE DIRECT IN- 
VESTMENTS SUPPORT A FAVOR- 
ABLE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, about 
this time last year the administration 
was seeking drastic legislation to curtail 
the investment of American funds over- 
seas by subsidiaries of domestic corpora- 
tions. At that time, I pointed out the 
grave danger to our economy in the 
event that this proposal was enacted. 
The administration wished us to be- 
lieve that our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion would be jeopardized unless steps 
were taken to prevent continued direct 
private investments. 

Mr. President, the dissenting views 
accompanying the report of the Com- 
mittee on Finance on H.R. 10650, the 
Revenue Act of 1962, in which I was 
joined by my distinguished colleagues, 
the senior Senator from Kansas, Mr. 
Carlson, the senior Senator from Utah, 
Mr. Bennett, the former Senator from 
Maryland, Mr. Butler, and the senior 
Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Cooper, said 
that contrary to the administration’s 
contention that oversea investments have 
had an adverse effect on our trade bal- 
ance, they had served to prevent a far 
more drastic loss of gold. Mr. President, 
I shall quote directly from our report. 
We said: 

U.S. direct foreign investments total more 
than $50 billion. They constitute one of 
the Nation’s most valued assets. If, as a 
result of the enactment of this measure, for- 
eign investments by American firms are 
discouraged, the economy of this country 
will be adversely affected. 

The testimony presented before the House 
Ways and Means Committee clearly showed 
that over the 15-year period ending in 1960, 
receipts from direct investment, exceeded 
current outflows by nearly $10 billion. Cer- 
tainly this data does not support the con- 
tention that foreign direct investments 
adversely affect our balance of payments. 
(Report of the Committee on Finance, U.S. 
Senate, to accompany H.R. 10650, Revenue 
Act of 1962, 87th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 358- 
359.) 

Now that the administration has se- 
cured the enactment of the legislation it 
sought, we find that our dissenting views 
are supported by no less an authority 
than the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Dillon. In an address to the 10th An- 
nual Monetary Conference of the Amer- 
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ican Bankers Association at Princeton 
on March 7, 1963, Secretary Dillon said: 

Other factors of basic, long-run strength 
became more apparent during 1962. For in- 
stance, the flow of earnings from our 860 
billion of private foreign investment rose by 
almost 10 percent to a new record of more 
than $3.5 billion—a figure that will continue 
mounting in the years ahead. (Treasury 
Department release March 7, 1963, remarks 
by the Honorable Secretary Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary of the Tr » “Our Unfinished 
Task of Improving the U.S. Balance of Pay- 
ments,” pp. 3-4.) 


In the last analysis, if we are to be 
competitive in world markets, oversea 
subsidiaries of American firms must not 
be required to assume obligations and in- 
cur costs that are not required of firms 
domiciled in other countries, which are 
not subject to U.S. taxes imposed on 
American oversea operations. 

Although the Congress did not fully 
accept the President’s proposals of 1961, 
and some relief was granted, we still 
have a long way to go before our citizens 
are accorded an equal opportunity to 
compete in world markets, thus earning 
foreign exchange which will halt the 
outfiow of gold. 

Mr. President, a year ago I cautioned 
the Senate that countries within the 
European Economic Community might 
welcome the Congress accepting the 
recommendations of the President, inas- 
much as American subsidiaries compet- 
ing with their own industries would be 
placed at a disadvantage. This position 
was well stated by Mr. Harold D. Arne- 
son, president and general manager oi 
Abbott Laboratories International Co., 
in his appearance before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means when he 
stated that: 

The suggested taxation would place our 
company at a distinct disadvantage in com- 
peting for business in Western Europe as well 
as in the developing areas of the world. Our 
foreign competitors are increasing the use 
of base company operations. For instance 
the OTC in England. They would be pleased 
to see US. private investments overseas 
shrink and withdraw from world markets. 
This is just what would happen if our Goy- 
ernment is allowed to penalize American 
industry overseas by taxing unremitted earn- 
ings. (Tax Recommendations, 1961 Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, vol. 4 1961, p. 
2856.) 


Mr. President, unfortunately, the 
warnings that were voiced by some of us 
have now become a cause for consider- 
able concern. I ask unanimous consent 
that an excerpt from the Foreign Report 
of the London Economist dated Febru- 
ary 21, 1963, concerning France's atti- 
tude with respect to American invest- 
ments, may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

France’s threat to limit the flow of Amer- 
ican private capital into the Common Market 
area. Here again, the Kennedy administra- 
tion seems to underestimate France's ca- 
pacity to influence its partners. The pre- 
valling W. n view is there is nothing 
positive the United States needs to do, on the 
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ground that France is unlikely to get the 
support of the other five for an attempt to 
keep further American investments out. 
This underestimates the French Govern- 
ment’s bargaining power. 

In fact, the strength of the French posi- 
tion is, as always, that while France might be 
prepared at a pinch to do without EEC, 
the Community is not prepared to do 
without France. This remains true until 
and unless the five partners see an alterna- 
tive course to follow. So long as it is the 
position, Paris can reasonably expect to be 
able to go on exacting a price from the 
other five for French cooperation in de- 
veloping the Community, or even in per- 
mitting it to remain alive. 

The French Government can perfectly well 
argue that, if it wants to control foreign 
investment in France the rest of the Com- 
mon Market ought to impose similar con- 
trols. For, it can say, if the others did not 
follow suit, the result would merely be that 
American investment would flow into the 
Low Countries, Germany and Italy instead 
of into France; and France's frontiers would 
be open to the resultant flow of goods. In 
short, a common market requires a common 
investment policy. 

One suggestion is, however, under discus- 
sion in Washington: that in certain circum- 
stances, the United States might try to 
persuade the Germans to reduce the flow of 
German capital to France and the French- 
speaking African associates of the EEC. 
Such a suggestion would be difficult to rec- 
oncile with Mr. Kennedy's undertaking not 
to seek reprisals against France. (The Econ- 
omist Newspaper Ltd., Foreign Report, 
Feb. 21, 1963.) 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. President, Secretary 
Dillon appeared before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee with respect to the 
Revenue Act of 1962, on April 2, 1962. 
During his appearance, our distinguished 
chairman, the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], raised a number of 
basic questions with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Dillon. I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from a colloquy 
between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the distinguished senior Senator 
from Virginia be printed at this point in 
the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, Mr. Secretary, I am 
going to ask you about one more situation. 
Do you think there is any connection be- 
tween a deficit and the seeping away of our 
gold? I understand your imbalance of pay- 
ments is improving, but you are still losing 
the gold. 

Secretary DILLON. Well, the reason for that 
loss in this particular quarter, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that the dollar holdings abroad have 
been shifting from countries which hold 
dollars traditionally to countries which make 
a practice of holding all their reserves in 
gold, particularly the United Kingdom. In 
other words, funds have been flowing from 
the continent of Europe to the United King- 
dom, and when they get there the United 
Kingdom transfers them into gold, and the 
place they get gold is from us. 

So that is the reason largely for the sub- 
stantial gold outflow in this first quarter 
that was so—— 

The CHARMAN. We have the lowest gold 
supply for how many years? 

Secretary DILLON. We have the lowest gold 
supply for some 22, 23 years, During the 
war 
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The CHAIRMAN. You remember when I met 
you over in Geneva? 

Secretary DILLON. Yes, I do. 

The CHARNMAN. That was shortly after that 
big drain on gold began in 1958, I think, was 
it not? 

Secretary DILLON. I think it was a little 
later than that. It was probably in the sum- 
mer of 1960, maybe; or 1959. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I asked the Ambassa- 
dor there if he would arrange a meeting for 
me with Swiss bankers so that I could ask 
them why it was that they called for the gold 
in large quantities, beginning in the year 
1958. They told me that they themselves 
did not do it. I talked to you at the 
time. 

They said they did not do it, but we had 
a deficit here of more than $12 billion which 
they could not comprehend, they could not 
comprehend why we had such a deficit. There 
was no great depression, they thought we 
were entering into a heavy inflation, and 
they started to take gold, as you know, and 
it has not stopped yet, has it? How much 
free gold have we got left? 

Secretary DILLON. We have $16,600 million, 

The CHARMAN. Free? 

Secretary DILLON. Free? $5 billion. 

The CuarrMan. Suppose that goes and we 
cannot give gold in our settlements that we 
make abroad, we cannot give to those cen- 
tral banks the choice of gold or dollars. 
What will happen? 

Secretary DILLON. We still give them their 
choice. 

The CHAIRMAN, I did not ask that. I said 
suppose when the time comes that our free 
gold is gone, what will happen when we 
make the settlements and some foreign na- 
tion demands gold and we have not got the 
gold? 

Secretary DILLON. If we have not got the 
gold and do not give them the gold, we would 
then be off the gold standard and our dollar 
would depreciate in value. 

The CHARMAN. That would be a great ca- 
tastrophe, would it not? 

Secretary DILLON. It certainly would. I 
cannot imagine a greater one. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it now 
appears that there is little likelihood of 
an equilibrium in our balance of pay- 
ments before at least 1968. 

Because of the continued drain on our 
gold reserves, foreign central banks have 
suggested that the United States guar- 
antee them against any loss should the 
dollar be devalued. This position was 
also taken by Sir Reginald Maudling, the 
British Chancellor of the Excequer, at 
the 1962 meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington last fall. 

President Kennedy also assured the 
assembled finance ministers and central 
bankers that the United States, “as a 
matter of first priority“ Monthly Eco- 
nomic Letter, First National Bank, New 
York, October 1962, page 114—will work 
on the problem until the payments def- 
icit is eliminated. 

Mr. Robert V. Roosa, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, contended that other 
nations would accept or renew guaran- 
tees only if they had confidence in our 
internal and external economic perform- 
ance. He said: 

Those in the position of accepting guar- 
grrr "ps able to dictate their terms. (Ibid., 
P. e 


1 Op. Cit. pp. 385-386. 
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President Kennedy, in his Economic 
Report transmitted to the Congress in 
January 1963, stated: 

If our public debt were owned by foreign- 
ers, it would be a deduction from our na- 
tional wealth and would place a direct 
burden on our economy by requiring us to 
export part of our total output to cover in- 
terest and amortization.— Economie Report 
of the President, January 1963, page 81. 


Nevertheless, the U.S. Treasury is now 
selling securities denominated in Swiss 
francs, Italian lire, and German deut- 
sche marks. The first of these Treasury 
borrowings was announced on October 
23, 1962. 

More recently on March 4, it was an- 
nounced in Paris that Mr. Roosa was 
seeking financial aid from France and 
proposed that France might purchase 
Treasury bonds denominated in French 
francs in the amount of $100 million to 
$150 million. 

The authority for such transactions 
stems from the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended. It is ironic that the United 
States should be providing loans at very 
low rates of interest throughout the 
world while we find it necessary to bor- 
row capital from European countries in 
order to maintain our solvency. Fur- 
thermore, it appears that President de 
Gaulle will attempt to impose restrictive 
conditions on the French loan we are 
seeking. This reinforces the warning by 
Secretary Roosa that “those in the po- 
sition of accepting guarantees are able to 
dictate their terms.” 

Although we have refused a direct 
guarantee of gold convertibility, we have 
provided a back-door guarantee through 
the issuance of Treasury bonds denomi- 
nated in foreign currencies. The adop- 
tion of this program clearly shows that 
foreign central banks do not have confi- 
dence in our ability to maintain converti- 
bility of the dollar. From the end of 1955 
to the end of 1962, U.S. gold reserves 
declined by $5,696 million—Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, February 1963, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Washington, page 278. During the 
same period, the reserves of Switzerland, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, and Italy, the countries from 
whom we are seeking funds, have in- 
creased by $7,365 million—Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, February 1963, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Washington, page 278. These facts 
must be faced and we can no longer at- 
tempt to establish domestic fiscal policies 
without regard to their consequences in 
terms of our world leadership. 

Mr. President, we have already issued 
$530 million in bonds payable in Swiss 
francs, Italian lire, and West German 
deutsche marks. There have been inti- 
mations that efforts will be made to sell 
additional bonds to other countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a table which shows the out- 
standing Treasury obligations denomi- 
nated in foreign currencies at the end 
of March 1963. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
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The Treasury's backdoor gold guarantee— 
Outstanding Treasury obligations denomi- 
nated in foreign currencies 


Dollar Interest Date | Dura- 
Currency 2 rate issued tion 
Millions Percent] 1962 | Months 
#3 2.75 | Oct. 18 15 
22 2,00 | Oct. 22 15 
25 2.00 do. 18 
25 3.00 | Oct. 26 15 
75 3.00 | Nov. 7 15 
25 2.75 | Nov. 8 16 
50 3.00 | Nov. 30 15 
50 3.00 | Dec. 7 15 
1963 
30 2,82 | Jan. 24 16 
50 3.13 —d0 115 
5 3.18 00 118 
5 3.09 | Feb. 14 121 
w 3.14 d 24 


1 Convertible on 2 days’ notice into %-day obligations. 
Data: Treasury Department. 


Mr. CURTIS. The Federal Republic 
of Germany has purchased 800 million 
marks of these bonds. Ostensibly the 
U.S. Government received deutsche 
marks for these bonds from the German 
central bank, the Bundesbank. How- 
ever, we immediately converted the 
marks we acquired into their dollar 
equivalent. The effect of this transac- 
tion was to maintain a claim of $200 
million by Germany against the United 
States. This claim, however, is now de- 
nominated in marks rather than in dol- 
lars. In the event that we are ever 
forced to raise the gold price above $35 
per ounce, the Treasury would have to 
purchase 800 million-plus marks to re- 
pay the German loan. In effect, we have 
provided a complete guarantee against 
devaluation for foreigners, which is de- 
nied to our own citizens. 

It is difficult, in view of these transac- 
tions, to properly appraise the validity of 
our balance of payments statistics. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the initial release of October 
23, 1962, by the U.S. Treasury, with ref- 
erence to the issuance of bonds denomi- 
nated in foreign currencies, as well as a 
news article which appeared in the 
Washington Post dated March 5, 1963, 
may be printed in the Recorp imme- 
diately following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, unless 
prompt and drastic steps are taken by 
the Congress to reduce Government ex- 
penditures, and prevent the growth of 
deficits and our own national debt, in- 
ternational confidence in the dollar will 
be destroyed. 

Mr. President, the report by the Clay 
Committee on foreign aid, which was 
released by the White House March 22, 
1963, emphasizes the key role of the dol- 
lar. It states: 

There has been increasing concern as well 
over the contribution of foreign aid to the 
persistent deficits in our international bal- 
ance of payments—12 in the last 13 years. 
These deficits have produced a sustained 
decline in our gold stock and a marked in- 
crease in foreign-owned dollar balances, with 
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a resulting loss in our international liquidity. 
Upon international dollar convertibility at 
the existing gold parity rest the international 
payments mechanism which has evolved 
since the war, the economic health and pros- 
perity of the United States and its friends, 
and our role of political, economic, and fi- 
nancial leadership in the free world. Our 
commitment to the convertibility of the dol- 
lar is essential to the accomplishment of the 
objectives we properly seek abroad, including 
those of our foreign assistance programs. 


The gifts, grants, loans and other as- 
sistance we have provided other nations 
represent approximately one-third of our 
national debt. As responsible legislators 
we cannot permit our country’s financial 
stability to be further threatened by con- 
tinuing lavish grants and loans, while we 
ourselves are seeking aid from others to 
maintain convertibility of the dollar. 

Mr. President, unless we meet this 
grave responsibility during this session 
of the Congress we may yet be confronted 
with the catastrophe which Secretary 
Dillon said would be far greater than any 
he could imagine; namely, our forced de- 
valuation of the dollar. If this occurs, 
it will be too late for us to take positive 
action to stem international fiscal chaos. 
The Kremlin has long realized that infla- 
tion and the destruction of free world 
currencies would be the surest way to 
secure its goal of world communism. 

We cannot meet the challenge of our 
times by continuing to implement dis- 
credited economic policies of the 193078. 
They did not correct unemployment; 
they did not produce economic growth 
then, and they cannot now. 

ExHIBIT 1 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Washington, D.C., October 23, 1962. 
TREASURY ISSUES SECURITIES IN Swiss FRANCS 

The Treasury announced today that it is 
issuing during October $23 million equiva- 
lent of bonds denominated in Swiss francs 
as well as about $50 million equivalent of 
certificates of indebtedness denominated in 
Swiss francs. These transactions represent 
the first Treasury foreign currency borrow- 
ings at terms longer than 3 months—the 
bonds carry a 15-month maturity and the 
certificates of indebtedness maturities of 5 
and 8 months. This new type of public 
debt operation is authorized by the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended—the same 
authority under which 3-month foreign cur- 
rency-denominated certificates of indebted- 
ness were issued beginning in October 1961. 
Previous borrowings of $46 million of Swiss 
francs undertaken at that time were repaid 
in the spring of 1962. 

The longer term borrowings of Swiss 
francs now undertaken are to be to the mu- 
tual advantage of Switzerland and the United 
States. They afford the Treasury an oppor- 
tunity to tap at a very reasonable cost a large 
pool of capital funds arising from Swiss 
Government surpluses and other fiscal meas- 
ures designed to mop up excess liquidity in 
the Swiss money and capital markets. At 
the same time, the Treasury's borrowing 
transactions will assist the Swiss authorities 
in dealing with Switzerland's problems of 
fiscal and monetary management, particu- 
larly by providing a desired investment out- 
let for capital funds which might otherwise 
be sterilized. 

Borrowings of this kind can also provide a 
convenient means of strengthening the 
Treasury's Swiss franc resources available for 
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exchange operations, although the present 
borrowing is not needed for this purpose. 
Large-scale flows of funds to Switzerland at 
times have had destabilizing effects in ‘the 
exchange markets. Such effects have been 
and will continue to be counteracted through 
official transactions, undertaken in full con- 
sultation and cooperation between the Swiss 
and United States authorities. Actually, the 
flow of funds to Switzerland has ceased since 
July and official U.S. commitments have been 
reduced in an orderly manner since that 
time. The new arrangements will provide 
useful flexibility, however, not only for 
Treasury operations in Swiss francs but also 
for bringing about a flow of capital into the 
United States. 


ExHIBIT 2 


De GAULLE CONSIDERING PURCHASE OF U.S. 
Bonps 


Paris, March 4-—President Charles de 
Gaulle is considering whether to authorize 
the purchase of U.S. Treasury Bonds to sup- 
port the dollar, it is reported here tonight. 

The result may be made known after Tues- 
day’s weekly Cabinet meeting. 

France’s decision may depend on whether 
the American Government is or able, 
to curb American investments in key sec- 
tors of the European economy. Officials 
here fear control of these sectors may be 
purchased by foreign capital. 

America’s request for financial aid from 
France was formally presented last Thurs- 
day to Finance Minister Valery Giscard 
d'Estaing by Robert Roosa, American Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury. Roosa is un- 
derstood to have asked for the purchase, in 
francs, of $100 million to $150 million worth 
of short term (15-month) Treasury bonds. 
Switzerland, Italy and Germany have all 
bought bonds in their own currencies under 
similar arrangements. 

Financial circles here interpret the offering 
of these short-term bonds as an indication 
that the American Government anticipates 
possible difficulty in defending the dollar 
toward the end of 1963 or the beginning 
of 1964. 

It is felt here that the request may give 
de Gaulle a good opportunity to bring pres- 
sure on the United States to restrict invest- 
ment in French fields where American capi- 
tal has recently become unwelcome—oll, real 
estate, automobiles and the food industry. 

It seems paradoxical, French experts are 
remarking, that the U.S. Government should 
be obliged to seek foreign support for its 
currency at the same time that private com- 
panies in America are exporting large sums, 
thus aggravating the balance of payments 
situation for the United States. 

Not only are these American companies 
exporting funds for new investments, these 
observers say; they are also holding in Eu- 
rope profits made on previous investments, 
placing them chiefiy in Swiss holding com- 
panies, instead of repatriating them to the 
United States. 

The question is raised here whether pres- 
ent American legislation permits the U.S. 
Government to curb foreign investment. 
Present French legislation in most cases 
does not enable the French Government to 
bar it directly. 

An organization just set up may be re- 
garded by the French as a possible channel 
for regulating a flow of funds that for the 
moment neither country seems able to con- 
trol. This is Eurofinance, a group of five 
European banks, including the French So- 
ciété Generale, and five American banks, 
ostensibly simply a research center to pro- 
vide information to Americans or Europeans 
desirous of investments in Europe. 
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PRIORITIES IN SPACE 
EXPLORATION 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, Monday 
I made a videotape for a future pro- 
gram on NBC on the subject of our 
space program. One of the questions 
about the space program is whether we 
are placing too much emphasis and 
money in getting to the moon in view 
of other areas that science should also 
be working in. 

My answer to that question is that 
we may be. I have some serious ques- 
tions in my mind. I think we should 
stand back a little and do some serious 
thinking about just what should be our 
objectives. 

If it is prestige and power—then is 
putting a man on the moon ahead of 
Russia that important—or is something 
else more important? 

We have too much of a tendency to 
let the Russians select the priorities and 
the fields in which we should concen- 
trate our competition—fields in which 
Russians excel. 

Perhaps we should decide priorities 
ourselves instead of letting Russians 
control the decisions. 

On the other hand, the “fall out” of 
valuable scientific knowledge that we 
gain on the way to putting a man on the 
moon could very well be far more sig- 
nificant than the end objective. 

Yesterday’s Washington Post’s lead 
editorial of “Man of the Moon” gives 
excellent perspective on this subject and 
I commend it to the attention of all 
Members of this body and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be placed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAN ON THE Moon 

Comment of 25 of America’s 55 living Nobel 
Prize winners on the feasibility and desir- 
ability of a crash program to land a man on 
the moon refiects a division in the scientific 
community over the wisdom of the $20 bil- 
lion moon program of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Agency. 

Most of the Nobel Prize winners thought 
the effort ought to be dropped as a race and 
allowed to proceed at a more deliberate rate. 
Some of the scientists wisely acknowledged 
that the decision has political connotation. 
Many of them disapprove because of com- 
peting claims on the Nation’s financial re- 
sources, 

The dissent is not the first to come from 
the scientific community as a whole. Mis- 
givings about the moon probe have been 
heard ever since the project was put on the 
track. These misgivings spring from diverse 
sources and causes, all the way from doubts 
about the general structure of NASA to res- 
ervations about the scientific utility of the 
probe. 

The scientific community, clearly enough, 
is not a conformist society throughout which 
a single opinion prevails. Those who have 
the fullest technical information may differ, 
along with others who have no better criteria 
than laymen, In fact, there often is a kind 
of layman’s naive assumption that scientists 
ought to agree; that they are the oracles of 
the New World. It is no reproach to the 
scientists that, outside the disciplines of 
their own ialties, they are no more com- 
petent to decide all questions of policy than 
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the businessmen of the twenties who were 
often consulted on questions of war and 
peace beyond the range of their wisdom. 
Each generation has its own Delphic oracles. 

Politicians may yearn for a panel of scien- 
tists to put an end to these misgivings, 
hoping for some sort of board of umpires 
or referees capable of saying how much of 
the Nation’s expenditures on scientific proj- 
ects should go to each particular endeavor. 
But in the end, it is not the scientists or 
the specialists who have to decide first on 
how much the Nation can spend on scientific 
development and second how much of that 
total should be allocated to each project. 
These decisions have to be made by gen- 
eralists of whom politicians are among the 
last survivors. And the scientists can give 
the politicians no infallible guidance. Such 
giant enterprises as NASA inevitably arouse 
concern. We are bound to worry about its 
claims on national resources, its absorption 
of scientific and engineering talent, its diver- 
sion of productive resources and facilities to 
a single purpose. We attribute Soviet space 
triumphs to the Soviet ability to compel the 
focus of national power on narrow objectives, 
but we do not necessarily wish to imitate 
this concentration. 

NASA’s great moon probe, however, is not 
as narrow a purpose as imagined. We may 
not get to the moon first, or we may not get 
to it at all—but that will not mean all has 
been in vain. In trying to reach such a 
spectacular goal, we are developing the rock- 
ets that will place us in the forefront of the 
space age, and in developing the scientific 
and engineering skills required to achieve 
this purpose we are enormously expanding 
the country’s capacity to achieve scientific 
goals as yet unspecified. The skills and 
talents nurtured at NASA will be making 
their contribution to the knowledge, the 
comfort, the convenience and the survival 
of the United States long after moon land- 
ings have been accepted as a commonplace 
or abandoned as an impossibility. The world 
was altered by the voyages of Columbus, even 
though they failed of their planned objec- 
tives. And the world is being altered before 
our very eyes by a new struggle to master 
man’s environment. Enterprises such as this 
are not to be judged by the ordinary criteria 
of scientists, economists or sociologists. They 
are not to be weighed on the balance against 
some other more practical and more ap- 
propriate or more feasible endeavor. Such 
heroic enterprises move by their own laws, 
abide by their own rules and set their own 
precedents and when they are over, leave 
humanity with its knowledge multiplied, its 
future expanded, its horizons widened, its 
outlook sharpened and its hopes uplifted by 
a new sense of man's unending and un- 
limited possibilities. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ADMINISTRATION 
OF AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
AND MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
AND TRAINING ACT 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from the Chief of the 
Bureau of Vocational Education of the 
Maine Department of Education inform- 
ing me of difficulties experienced with 
Federal agencies administering the 
Area Redevelopment Act and the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. 

Because of such difficulties, he has re- 
quested action be taken to make it man- 
datory to leave the approval of the in- 
dividual Area Redevelopment Act and 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act projects to the appropriate State 
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Officials. He observes that while recog- 
nition is made of the necessity of the 
Federal agencies involved to assure 
themselves that programs are conducted 
in accordance with the law, Maine of- 
ficials do not believe that it is necessary 
to carry control to the extent now prac- 
ticed and feel that it is contrary to all 
the principles to which they have been 
committed. 

Since I am sure that similar difficulty 
has been experienced in other States, I 
call this matter to the attention of the 
Members of this body and I ask unani- 
mous consent that his letter be placed 
in the body of the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF MAINE, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Augusta, Maine, April 30, 1963. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SMITH: It is my belief that 
Maine has been benefited substantially by 
the training and retraining provided under 
the Area Redevelopment Act and the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. We 
feel that it is significant that of 415 trained 
to date, 375 (90 percent) have obtained em- 
ployment. This means increased payrolls of 
over $20,000 per week, and a reduction in 
the number of unemployed. 

However, we have been concerned with the 
unnecessarily involved procedures for se- 
curing approval of Area Redevelopment Act 
and Manpower Development and Training 
Act projects. Traditionally, the State edu- 
cation agency has accepted the responsi- 
bility of approving programs of vocational 
education which are partially financed by 
Federal vocational education funds. This 
has been done in accordance with accepted 
standards and it has worked very well, 
There has been a minimum of paperwork 
involved and the procedure has never re- 
sulted in delay. 

It is our feeling that the State education 
agency and the State employment agency 
are fully competent to jointly review and 
pass on the approvability of Area Redevelop- 
ment Act and Manpower Development and 
Training Act projects and that there should 
be no need for the prior review and approval 
by Federal representatives. 

There has been considerable delay in the 
past (as much as 6 months in one case) in 
securing approval of Area Redevelopment Act 
projects. There have also been cases of arbi- 
trary revision in the proposed training pro- 
gram when, in our opinion, the proposal was 
sound and carefully planned. In one case 
at least, we have been required to increase 
the length and cost of the training program, 
even though we felt it unnecessary. 

Our experience with Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act has been somewhat 
more satisfactory since a task force comes 
into the State to review and pass on pro- 
posals, yet we feel that this is entirely un- 
necessary and involves unnecessary expense. 

We have a written agreement with the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education for the con- 
duct of Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act projects and the employment serv- 
ice has a similar agreement with the 
Department of Labor. We have detailed in- 
structions, and make detailed reports. Rec- 
ords are to be audited. 

Again, let me say that we feel we and our 
counterparts in the State employment serv- 
ice are fully competent to conduct these 
programs with the safeguards and checks 
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indicated above. Efficiency would be greatly 
increased if we were free to proceed on that 
basis. 

Since you are a member of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, may I ask that 
you give consideration to the possibility of 
including in the eppropriation bill a rider 
which would make it mandatory to leave the 
approval of the individual Area Redevelop- 
ment Act and Manpower Development and 
Training Act projects to the appropriate 
State officials. If that is not feasible, per- 
haps you would at least make a strong state- 
ment to that effect. 

We recognize the necessity for the Federal 
agencies involved to assure themselves that 
programs are conducted in accordance with 
the law. We do not believe that it is nec- 
essary to carry control to the extent now 
practiced, and feel that it is contrary to all 
the principles to which we have been 
committed. 

Your interest in this matter will be greatly 
appreciated I can assure you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. SNELL, 
Chief, Bureau of Vocational Education. 


STANDARD TIME 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
April 26 I introduced S. 1394, a bill which 
would establish daylight saving time uni- 
formly throughout the United States 
during the months of June, July, and 
August of each year. 

The response which I have received 
from the general public indicates that 
the objective of my bill has broad accept- 
ance. The response from the transpor- 
tation and communications industries 
has also been very favorable. These in- 
dustries have indicated that they prefer 
the uniformity of this bill to the patch- 
work of time which S. 1033, introduced 
at the request of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, would prolong 
through the establishment of sub-zones 
in each of the eight standard time zones. 

This multiplicity of time is a source 
of irritation and inconvenience to the 
general public and a matter of consider- 
able expense to the transportation and 
communications industries. It has been 
estimated that my bill would save these 
industries in excess of $1 million an- 
nually. I am advised also that it would 
simplify the problem which radio stations 
have in conforming to certain daylight 
hours. 

Mr. President, although the ICC and I 
have common objectives—that is, to 
establish time uniformity and to do so in 
such a way as to compromise between 
those who would wish 6 months of day- 
light saving time and those who wish 
none at all—I submit that my proposal 
is simpler and substantially less difficult 
to administer. 

Personally, I prefer the time observed 
by our Founding Fathers, that is, “sun 
time,” or apparent solar time, which is 
based on the sun’s position in 
thesky. The fact remains, however, that 
to get uniformity we must compromise 
between the wishes of office workers and 
industrial workers in the metropolitan 
areas, who, on the one hand, would pre- 
fer to have an additional hour in the 
evening for recreational activities and 
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farmers in the main, who, on the other 
hand, would find any time change an 
unnecessary nuisance. 

Early next week I expect to introduce 
a revised version of S. 1394, my uniform 
daylight saving time bill. The original 
bill left some question as to whether a 
uniform time standard would be ex- 
tended to all persons and operations 
throughout the United States. It would 
expressly have applied only to interstate 
carriers, to the operation of Federal of- 
fices, and to the performance of acts 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. In addition, S. 1394 did not re- 
peal the act permitting the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to establish daylight saving time in 
the District. The bill which I will in- 
troduce next week should make it clear 
beyond a doubt that Congress intends to 
preempt the field in its establishment of 
daylight saving time across the board 
during the 3 summer months. 

Second, the new bill will provide that 
daylight saving time will go into effect 
at 2 o’clock antemeridian on the last 
Sunday of May and end at 2 o'clock ante- 
meridian on the first Sunday after Labor 
Day in September. By making the 
change to and from daylight saving time 
on a Sunday, my bill, like the ICC bill, 
would avoid unnecessary dislocations in 
the workweek. Furthermore, by provid- 
ing that daylight saving time is to end 
on the first Sunday after Labor Day, the 
forthcoming bill would insulate that long 
weekend, which traditionally ends the 
summer season, from the consequences 
of the time change. 

Third, I have added provisions to my 
revised bill which would establish new 
time zones for the States of Alaska and 
Hawaii. Finally, in order to assist the 
ICC in the performance of its adminis- 
trative duties, I have incorporated the 
enforcement provisions of S. 1033. 

When I introduce this bill next week, 
I shall speak at some length on the his- 
tory of time measurements, on the de- 
sirability of uniform standards of time, 
on the advantages of the 3-month day- 
light time compromise, and on the con- 
stitutional power of Congress with re- 
spect to standards of time. 


THE INCARNATE EASTER 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
Lake Virginia, in my State of Florida, a 
group of students and faculty members 
of Rollins College gathered for an Easter 
morning of fellowship. The life-practi- 
cal message was given by Dr. Paul Doug- 
lass, professor of government, a member 
of the bar here in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for a dozen years the distin- 
guished president of the American Uni- 
versity. Over the years he has been a 
close friend of Dr. Frederick Brown Har- 
ris, the beloved Chaplain of this Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of the talk be printed in the body 
of the REcorp because it is so concisely 
done and brings into focus ideas which 
should concern us in these days. 
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There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INCARNATE EASTER 

By the best evidence rule, the most au- 
thentic document reporting the record of 
the incarnate Easter is contained in a holo- 
graphic letter written by Paul to the Corin- 
thians (I Corinthians 15: 1-10). He reports 
an experience which was personal to him. 
From the very first Easter it was this kind of 
personal witness of the Risen Lord that gave 
power to the Christian church. That expe- 
rience remains its energizing factor. In 
testimony Paul says: 

“And last of all he was seen of me also, as 
one born out of due time.” 

Let us examine Paul's witness as it has 
meaning for us today. 

4 

We experience the Risen Lord in the every- 
day routine. The Damascus Road was the 
interstate highway of Paul’s day. It is the 
symbol of the routine, the streets on which 
we commute, the offices where we earn our 
living, The Risen Lord appeared to Paul 
when he was at work. He was cloistered in 
no sacred place. His sanctuary had no sacred 
hour. He engaged no special posture. Paul 
experienced the superlative encounter in the 
commonplace. The commonplace became 
the dwelling place of the Divine. 
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Easter equips us with a restruetured map 
for living. Augustine was baptized on 
Easter Sunday in the year 387 A.D. In his 
“Confessions” he tells of an incident which 
occurrec. when he was conversing with a 
friend at a gaming table. The “Book,” which 
happened to be there, opened to an Epistle 
of Paul. “Tell me,” asked the young friend, 
“what aim we at?” In Paul, Augustine 
found the model of a man with a mission, 
with an aim. The experience on the Da- 
mascus Road gave to Paul a vocation. Easter 
gives us goals for living. 

ur 

Easter broadens the time dimensions of 
life. 

A college coed received an official notifica- 
tion from the Pentagon that her father was 
among the missing in a submarine disaster. 
In an English theme, which the young wom- 
an wrote that day, she said: “My world 
has broadened. Heretofore I have been liv- 
ing in the events of today and in the ex- 
pectation of tomorrow. This morning my 
life took on new dimensions. I now live also 
in the warm and vivid memories of the 
past. This morning I knew for the first 
time that I am of the mature generation.” 
Easter adds a fuller dimension to living. 

Iv 

Easter stands as a symbol of the durability 
of the good over the bad. 

Easter blots out Good Friday. Martyrdom 
is transformed into immortality. Difficul- 
ties become doors. Catastrophe disappears 
in emergent hope and fellowship as a new 
era with the new day begins in history. 
Here is an inspectable, recurring logic of 
living, experienced by every man who as- 
sumes responsibilities and stands ready to 
bear the consequence of leadership. The 
universe is so constructed that it ultimately 
enhances decency rather than extinguishing 
it. Easter says that value is indestructable. 
The crucifixion of Golgotha in the everyday 
world is prologue to achievement of purpose. 

v 

Easter confronts us with the meaning of 

time. 
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Augustine made his great contribution to 
philosophy in his discussion of time in the 
11th book of the “Confessions.” He classifies 
time as (1) past, (2) present, and (3) fu- 
ture; but he says that all three times are 
really in the present. The present of things 
past is memory. The present of things pres- 
ent is sight. The present of things future is 
expectation. Augustine found time in its 
full dimension—“the most entangled enig- 
ma”—as having its unity on God. What aim 
we at in time in its full dimensions? With 
the experience of the Risen Lord the com- 
monplace becomes alive with purpose. 
Memory, sight, and expectation join to- 
gether in a vocation. Easter gives life pur- 
pose and direction. It gives action meaning 
in time. 

vr 

Easter makes mankind one. 

The experience of the Risen Lord can 
come to any human being. “God is no re- 
specter of persons, but in every nation he 
that feareth Him and worketh righteousness 
is accepted of Him.” Easter is the solvent of 
the cold war; the common denominator of 
men of e race where awareness of re- 
sponsibility creates fellowship through sac- 
rifice for the achievement of purpose. 
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Easter provides the spiritual charter of 
freedom. 

Above the affairs of man stands the in- 
carnate presence of God. Above the temporal 
city arches the eternal city where a higher 
law holds earth responsible. “We cannot 
but speak the things which we have heard 
and seen.” “We must obey God rather than 
man.” The values of justice and peace sum- 
mon us to duty as the ought-to-be stands 
over against the is and will not let it rest 
until it finds its home in God and the right- 
eous brotherhood of man. 
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Easter refuels us with spiritual energy. 

Dean Inge once said that modern man is 
living on the spiritual capital of the 19th 
century. In an age of prodigious peripheral 
richness we need a core of spiritual convic- 
tion. Otherwise the pressures of our secu- 
lar world press upon a central vacuum and 
our culture collapses. The personal expe- 
rience of the Risen Lord as He appears in our 
routines enkindles a spiritual force and tells 
us “what aim we at.” As Paul says: “And 
last of all He was seen of me also, as one born 
out of due time.” 

The incarnate Easter gives us skyhooks, 
roadmaps, consuming vocations, spiritual 
power, and a companionship on the way with 
the indwelling spirit of the Risen Lord. 

Easter is the heroic drama of life—the 
lives of us all—as we pursue unselfish pur- 
pose in the full dimensions of time. 


THE FUTURE OF THE DUAL 
BANKING SYSTEM 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
the light of the fact that there is con- 
siderable discussion with respect to the 
dual banking system, policies and pro- 
grams of Mr. James J. Saxon, Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, and the various 
committee actions of the Congress, I be- 
lieve it would be appropriate and benefi- 
cial to have placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for the information of Members 
of Congress, two articles which appeared 
in the Bank Stock Quarterly of Decem- 
ber 1962 and March 1963, published by 
M. A. Schapiro & Co., of New York. 

The December 1962 article is entitled 
Ray Future of the Dual Banking Sys- 

em.” 
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The second article in the March 1963 
issue is entitled “The Patman Report.” 

Both of these articles are very inform- 
ative and can lead to very useful future 
discussion of this entire subject matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two articles be printed in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Bank Stock Quarterly, December 
1962] 


Tue FUTURE or THE DUAL BANKING SYSTEM 


(In all of the abundant debate and analy- 
sis of the dual banking system one feature 
of that system is central. That feature is 
the dual regulation of banking growth. The 
foundation of the dual banking system, now 
in its 100th year, is the fact that each of 
50 State governments and the Federal Gov- 
ernment charter banks and in consequence 
both State governments and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have supervisory authority regulat- 
ing banks in the public interest. In recent 
discussions the distribution of chartering 
powers is not questioned, nor is the princi- 
ple of supervision by the chartering govern- 
ment challenged. Present difficulties and 
disagreements stem entirely from the mutual 
interpenetration of the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government and the authority of the 
States in the regulation of expansion.) 

When the implications of the dual bank- 
ing system are debated, the very same facts 
are regularly introduced as evidence for 
quite opposite conclusions. Thus, arguing 
from the point of view of the smaller banks 
in States where State regulations under the 
dual banking system prohibit or confine 
branching, it is urged that these regulations 
guard against undue concentration in the 
hands of large and remote city banks, In 
fact, arguing in this vein, one Midwestern 
banker speaking at the American Bankers 
Association convention in September, 
equated branch banking with monopoly 
banking and portrayed his State’s total pro- 
hibition of branching as a needed defense 
against monopoly. But looking at the very 
same regulations from the viewpoint of a 
growing bank, eager to extend the area in 
which it does business and willing to meet 
the competition of other banks in an ex- 
tended area, those very same restrictive 
regulations do not protect against monopoly 
but rather protect monopoly itself by clos- 
ing the domain of existing banks to signifi- 
cant competition. 

The pattern of proof of divergent con- 
clusions from the same premises appears 
in the arguments of spokesmen for the State 
and Federal authorities themselves. James 
J. Saxon, Comptroller of the Currency, con- 
tends tha: the dual banking system as pres- 
ently organized subordinates Federal au- 
thority to the States. And the Comptroller 
has in mind authority in the field of bank 
expansion. He finds the distribution of au- 
thority inequitable because State regula- 
tions on branching and merging are bind- 
ing on National as well as on State banks. 
But appealing to the very same present or- 
ganization of the dual banking system and 
to the very same question of bank expan- 
sion, New York State legislators have re- 
peatedly urged the opposite conclusion: 
that State initiative is frustrated and State 
authority subordinated and vetoed because 
the Federal supervisory agencies must pass 
not only on the expansion of national banks 
but on proposals which have received ap- 
proval from State authorities and which 
involve only State banks. 

THE INVESTOR'S POINT OF VIEW 


These contradictory estimates of the im- 
plications, needs, virtues, shortcomings and 
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prospects for the future arise from the diver- 
gent points of view from which growth un- 
der the dual banking system is considered. 
The points of view of big bankers and small 
bankers, of legislators and supervisors, of 
the States and of the Federal Government 
are presented articulately and often. But 
one point of view, one interested party, 
is seldom represented in the growing volume 
of discussion, That is the point of view of 
the investor. And it is from the investor's 
point of view that the incompatibilities of 
other viewpoints should be reconciled. 

The point of view of present and potential 
investors in banks is fundamental because 
ours is a private-capital banking system 
before it is a dual banking system. This 
system does not require that the interests 
of the public at large, or the welfare of the 
economy, or of the depositor or borrower, be 
subordinated to the interests of the stock- 
holder. The interest of investors in banks, 
while not always the same as that of bank 
managements, should always be compatible 
with the public interest. 

What is the investor's interest, in concrete 
terms? Twenty-three billion dollars, that 
is the total of capital funds of the 13,462 
commercial banks in the United States. 
Twenty-three billion dollars represents hun- 
dreds of thousands of voluntary decisions, 
choices to commit money to commercial 
bank capital. It has grown to that figure 
from $2 billion in 1900 and from $9 billion 
in 1945. 

In the next decade, if banking is to keep 
pace with needs of the economy, the capital 
of all commercial banks will have to grow 
by $12 billion. This is a moderate estimate, 
The future success of the commercial bank- 
ing system is dependent upon the willingness 
of countless investors, large and small, indi- 
vidual and institutional, to invest their 
money in banks. Commercial banks com- 
pete with one another for the investor's dol- 
lar; they compete for this capital with other 
businesses, with the Federal, State, and 
municipal governments, with savings institu- 
tions and with foreign investment opportu- 
nities. This, the widest of all fields of com- 
petition, is not the one that comes to mind 
at the mention of competition in banking 
but it is not less important for that. Public 
policy under the dual banking system must 
not put commercial banking at a disadvan- 
tage in the competition for the investor's 
dollar. 

To the extent that the prospect for growth 
in any field is inhibited, the willingness of 
investors in that field is inhibited. And if 
public policy itself should permit the cur- 
tailment of growth in banking then public 
policy itself would deter investment in 
banks. 

Under the dual banking system, banks are 
chartered, regulated, examined, and super- 
vised by the State and Federal Governments 
in the interest of the public, but they are 
owned by private investors. 

The commercial banking industry pro- 
vides an indispensable public service for the 
whole of our society, but commercial banks 
are privately owned and thus the public is 
dependent upon the willingness of private 
owners to provide that service. Stockhold- 
ers’ money, the capital of commercial banks, 
defends the integrity of all of the deposits 
against all of the risks which banks are in 
the business of taking. Therefore, insofar 
as legitimate and equitable opportunity for 
growth can be given, public policy under 
the dual banking system should give that 
opportunity. 

When the investor examines the implica- 
tions of public policy for future bank growth 
and expansion in the United States, when 
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he examines, that is, the legal framework 
for growth under the dual banking system, 
this is what he finds: There are States, such 
as California and Maryland, which permit 
banks to operate branches anywhere within 
the State’s borders. In such States no limit 
is placed on the number of branches a bank 
can operate, and in California two of the 
branches of a single bank are separated by 
800 miles. In contrast, New York State con- 
fines expansion through branching within 
banking districts; other States, like Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky, limit branching to 
the main-office county and contiguous coun- 
ties; while still others, like New Jersey and 
Massachusetts, permit branching only with- 
in counties. But in Illinois, Florida, and 
Texas a bank is not allowed even one branch 
anywhere in the State. 

The investor or stockholder, attentive to 
the possibility of merger as a route to ex- 
panded operations, finds of course that such 
States as Illinois, Florida, and Texas allow 
mergers only if the merging bank will close 
its banking office. New York permits merg- 
ing, like branching, within district lines, 
while Virginia, which confines branching, 
now allows merging on a statewide basis. 

Similarly, the bank holding company, often 
a means to expansion beyond branching 
areas, is allowed to operate on a statewide 
basis in New York but is illegal in New 
Jersey. Forbidden in Illinois, bank holding 
companies flourish in Ohio. Banned in 
Pennsylvania and Kansas, they are recog- 
nized in Massachusetts and Montana. 


CAN THEY ALL BE RIGHT? 


For the investor, banking law concerning 
growth is a jumble of different State formu- 
las. The following table summarizes the 
striking variety of legal structures to be 
found in the 60 States. The investor is not 
insensitive to the need for supervision of 
bank growth when he asks if all of these dif- 
ferent State regulations are required in the 
interests of banking and in the interests of 
the residents of the 50 States. Is it possible 
that all of these drastically different policies 
can be appropriate to current economic re- 
alities pertaining to in the different 
States? Can economic conditions and needs 
vary this much? Is it plausible that bank 
holding companies can be good for New York 
but bad for New Jersey? What analysis can 
reconcile the confinement of banks to coun- 
ties in Massachusetts with statewide bank- 
ing in adjacent Connecticut? What peculiar 
features of the Illinois and Florida econ- 
omies could be cited in order to justify pol- 
icies permitting no branches for banks, while 
banking needs in California are best served 
by allowing individual banks scores of 
branches across a wide area? And can it 
be shown that Texas really has no economic 
space for a single branch, while Rhode Island, 
the smallest State, has room for statewide 
branching? 

Whatever else the investor thinks about 
the policies of the various States under the 
dual banking system, he must conclude 
that they cannot all be best for banking, 
best for the economy, and best for the people. 

RESTRICTIVE POLICIES DOMINATE 

The investor is naturally interested in the 
Federal Government’s role with respect to 
bank expansion under the dual sys- 
tem. Where does public policy at the Fed - 
eral level fit into this miscellany of growth 
Under present Federal law 
branches, mergers and bank holding com- 
panies are all recognized forms for bank 
growth. But the expansion of all of the 
banks of each State, whether nationally 
chartered or State chartered, must conform 
to the policy of the State. In this respect, 
the State’s contribution to the dual banking 
system is supreme. 
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But the supremacy of the State works in 
only one direction. A State—Illinois, for 
example—can enforce restrictive, or inhibit- 
ing, or confining policies whatever the views 
of national banking authorities. But if a 
State—New York, for example—wishes to 
pursue a liberal policy toward branching or 
merging or the formation of bank holding 
companies, then under existing Federal law 
its authority is far from being supreme. 
Rather, the Federal policy subordinates that 
of the State. In accordance with Federal 
banking law, the Federal authorities have 
the last word on branch applications of vir- 
tually all banks, State or National, on virtu- 
ally all proposed mergers involving either 
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National or State banks or both, and on all 
proposals to form or expand bank holding 
companies. 

Thus, as matters stand, the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States are each supreme 
in their own way. But both forms of su- 
premacy are negative. The States and the 
Federal Government can each override the 
efforts of the other party to the dual banking 
system if those efforts involve the liberaliza- 
tion of expansion policies. But the States 
cannot override restrictive decisions of the 
national agencies, nor can the national au- 
thorities act to counter restrictive policies 
of the States. This system of false doors is 
no recommendation to the investor. 


Policies of the States on banking growth 


Number of 
bank hold- 
ing com- 


Protective 


Holdin, 
State Branching policy ! rules 12 e r les oper- 
ating on 
. 31, 
1961 
1, Alabama ._........--- Prohibited, with many exceptions. -| Ves... No prohibitioonn 
J. Alaska. -e No legislation, 8 radius limi- k 


tion repealed 
Sites gde. A 


ONNES 


Statewide 
di 


New rances prohibited since 1960. 


y o 
office and contiguous counties. 


. — 


18. Louislan aa Statewide with Umitat ions Fehr ĩ . TOE 

— ain wis No panne 1 

21, State parte gh re- 3 

22, Confined to counties or areas of con- | Nes Prohibited en 
Beene omnts within 25 miles of 

23, --| Prohibited rohibition._.....- 4 

24, -| Confined to radius of 100 miles from Doobibt W 
main office, maximum number of 
branches; 16, 

25. Prohibited ._..-..--...---.-------+.-]-.-....-....| No prohſbition 

26. Prohibited except as resulting from . 0 
consolidation. 

27, Nebreska.....-.-2--.:| Prohibited... . . 4 — 

Nenn % ²⁵ BE!. . ðͤ 

29. New Hampshire Prohibited with a single exception -d 

30. Sonne e Tes. . Frohdted 2.0 eos S 

31. Confined to county of main office | Ves 


and cont: 
areas wit 


ous counties and other 
100 miles of main 


and contiguous counties, 


Confined to county of main office 


36. 8 . Prohibited ian Esoain 
37. Oregon A sro se 
38. Pe Confined to county of main office 
and contiguous counties. 
39. Rhode Island see laren 
40, South Carolin 
41, South Dakota 
42, Tennessee... 
43. Texas Prohibited........ 
44, Utah. 
( / ES eT TAN E ji S 
40. Virginia Statewide thonen merger, other- 
ise limited to county of main 
a and contiguous puua: 
= 8 Statewide. EN 
West Virginia 
49, Wisconsin. PRO EPa 
50. No legislation, 


vail 
. District of Columbia. District-wide T E ESAD 


Source: “Paton’s Digest Supplement,“ 1961. 
2 “Protective rules” include any re; 
offices of other banks in some 2 5 all of the Sonos in whi 


lations which eres or tend to prevent the establishment of branches or 
bank does business. 


potag ee An example is pope por 


the New York State banking law 3 oses communities in which the home office of an existing 


to de novo branching by outside banks 


3 Although Iowa and North Dakota 1 branch banks, both States permit the establishment 9 — branch 


olllees at which some, but not all, bank 
taining to the establishment of such offices. Many § 
other “banking facility.” 


functions may be performed. ‘These States, have Aratau yO roS 
tates distinguish “branch hank” 


panking oe. or 


Generally only banks and branch banks can make loans, 
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<P 
Profit margin per Net operating | Deposits at domestic Net operating earnings Current cash 
Average loans and investments ! 2 of 5 and earnings offices Capital accounts per share dividend Market data, Nov, 29, 1962 
vestments 


Yield realized As percent 
Bank of total cent 12 [Change 
Vield Appli- Total of Per months} from 
uired | Pretax} cable Sept. 28, Sept. 28, do- | share 1060 ? 19612 ended | full 
to break tax 1 1962 mestie (book | Sept. 30, to share months price 
even de- value) 19622 
posits 
Pe Thou- | Per- 
* Bonk rg fi $20.10 egi 888.0 tao} 200 888 6 1 feel 20 88 88 85 720 88 74 eres 
ee 2.4 . . . à . . 
2. Chase Manhattan 
. 2.35] 19. 60 . 9.5) 7.329. 3 76. 1 23.9 779.0 10.6) 58. 77] 5.32) 5.05 5. 100 2.2 
3. Morgan Guaranty 
4 ‘oe ——— 1,33] 25. 80 8. 7 3,647.5) 73,3] 26.7 585.60 16,1) 77.67) 6,91) 6.53 6.66) +2.0 
Hanover Trust 
er adie 2. 50 17.70) . 8.44 4, 818.9 76.5) 23.5 469.5 9. 7 40. 06) #3, 800 5 3. 80 3.344 —58. 9 
1 ak : 3 24.6 8; 1 53. 4.83 3 
„ 2. 28 20. 60 10. 1 „871.00 75.4 * 455. 1.8) 77 4. 5.18 5.31 +2.5 
6. First National 
heyy Nasty, a 1.98] 22. 00 ` 9.8} 2,991.9] 65.2) 34.8 350.7 11.7) 46.76) 4.86) 4.68 4.444 —5,1 
Trust Co.. 1. 910 24.40 f ` 9.9/ 2,934.9) 80.6) 19,4 320,9 10,9] 35.76) 3,60) 3. 43 3.47 +12 
8. Mellon National 
k & Trust 
* 2.080 20. 10 8.1] 2,009. 9 64.4) 35.6 319.7 15. 4 48,05) 3.72) 3.65 3.81) +44 
9. Security First 
National Bank, 
10. 1 —— de 3.20} 14. 80 . 9.8} 3.737. 4 53.3) 46.7 281.7 7. 5 39. 31] 4.06) 3.87 3.73 —3. 6 
Bank of Boston e. 1. 40 33. 40 . 10,1 1. 474. 4 82.7) 17.3 223.7 15. 2 55.93) 5.52) 5,49 6.55 11 
11. Walls Fargo Bank, + 
San . 3. 40 8.4] 2,734.7) 46.0) 54.0 208. 3 7.6) 41. 36 08 73.81 73.45) —9.5 
12. National 1 Bank of 2. 880 14. 30 9. 5 1, 999. 44 66. 50 33. 5 178. 1 8.9] 40. 47 5.05) 4. 79 4.00 4.0 
13. Irving Trust 2. 29) 10.3) 2,079.5) 74.3] 25.7 161. 6 7.8) 29.28) 3.30) 2.97 2. 97 0 
14. Cleveland Trus 
. 2. 880 16. 10 ` . 8.9) 1, 421.2 46.4) 53.6 145.4} 10. 2 290. 73] 28. 46] 28,34) 25. 11 —11.4 
15. Croeker-An 
3.7 16, 30 ‘ . 11.44 2,005.8) 48.4) 51.6) 144.2 7. 2 21.85) 2.55) 7 2. 57 2.47 —3.9 
16, Republie N National 
Dallas 5.. 2. 67 22. 8. 4 1,006. 50 71.00 29.0 115.3} 11. 5] 28,08) 2,44) 2. 45 2.34] —4.5 
17, First Ivania 
Banking & Trust 
18, Philedsighia Nae 2.83) 22. 80 9.2 1,097. 7 82.9) 17.1 114.9) 10. 5 22. 37] 2.10) 1.95 1. 980 +15 
ank 2. 40 22. 00 9. 7 969.5) 77.7] 22.3 100. 7 10. 4 38.03] 3.77 3.72 3,62} —2.7 2. 15 
19. Pittsburgh Nation- 
al Bank 2.95) 15. 40 . . 9.2 932, 5 60.9) 39.1 97. 1 10.4) 32.00) 3.11) 2.87 2. 80 +.7 
20. Detroit Bank & 
Trust Co 3.06) 14 9.4 949.5) 40. 4 50.6 93. 9. 8J 48.20) 5.42) 5.05 4.43) —12.3| 2,20) 
21, First National 
ank in Dallas 2,24) 22.10 A 10. 8| 928.2) 73.2| 26.8 81. 7 9.1) 28. 47 2.29) 2.63 2.67 +1.5) 1.30 
22, Girard Trust Co: 
Ex Bank.. 2,33| 28.20 4 ` 10.9 712.9) 74. 1 25.9 7 11.3| 47.68) 4.96) 5.03 5.06 +. 62. 75 
23. Nat ity 
of Cleve- 
F 2.22) 21. 30 11. 6 810.0) 66.2) 33. 8 79. 8 9.9] 29. 990 3.52) 3. 35 3. 40 +1.5) 1. 600 
21. United States Nat’) 
Bank, Portland. 3.20) 14. 50) 7.5) 937.2 54.5) 45.5 79.6 8.5] 58. 97 4.92) 4.53 4.42 —2.4 2,60 
25, Bank of New York. 1,46} 30. 9.7 500. 7 85.7) 14.3 65.5 13. 10242. 68) 23, 19| 22.96) 23. 10 +. 6/918. 00 
Franklin National 
ee 2.99) 19.40 16.7 958, 4) 34.6) 65.4 63.4 6.60 18.03) 2.53] 2.69 2. 69 0 
N. Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank of 
— 3.34) 11. 30 k 11.1 908.3) 54.8) 45,2 62.6 6.9) 44.44) 5.16] 4.54 4.84) +6.6) 2.00 
28. Wachovia Bank & 
a RSS, 2.46) 23. 20 $ 11.9 687. 5 75.7) 24.3 61.8) 9.00 14. 68) 7 1. 58) 7 1. 60) 1. 70 +63 
29. Valet National 
Bank of Arizona. 3.82] 17. 40 2 X 7 10.4 659. 1 55.4) 44.6 55.1 8. 4 23.21] 2,40] 2.28 2.311 +1.3 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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40 selected commercial banks listed in order of capital accounts on Sept. 28, 1962, showing domestic de 8 (time and demand), critical yields, profit margins, earning power, and current 
per share data Con 
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Profit margin per | Netoperating | Deposits at domestic Net operating earnings | Current cash 
Average loans and investments i 15 wo cant earnings offices per share dividend Market data, Noy. 29, 1962 
vestments 


As per- 


Bank 
eer cent of 


30. Citizens & South- Thou- 
ern Nat: sands 
Bank 1. $11.90) $5,350 


35. Fideli y-Philadel- 
hia 


Based on average shares outstanding, in lieu of pro forma data. 


8 
ank, 5 
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Bank of Provi- O 
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38. County Trust Co., 
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39, Fifth-Third Union 
Trust, Cincin- 
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40. 3 National 
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Total 40 banks. 60, 228. 3)! 4. 48/1! 5, 31| u 3. 11 11, 04) 664, 4 u 9.60 68,326, 8 u 67. 7% 32.3) 7,103.7) u 10. 4 5 
1 Based on call reports a! and end of period plus interim calls. $ Excludes affiliates, 
2 Adjusted for stock dividends and Splits. N „ Includes extra. | 
4 Net opera berating earnings. 1 Restated to reflect accounting change instituted in 1961. 
Balance shee! bac are for sy abel National City Bank only, with the exception of capital accounts which n eee 225 
8 National City Trust * ork.— Selection has been made on the basis of size and the availability of data. Balance sheet items are 3 
# Includes trust affiliate. based on on statements published in response to official calls. — 
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It is this mutual veto power that explains 
why Mr. Saxon maintains that the present 
organization of the dual banking system 
inequitably favors the States, while State 
authorities hold that the same arrangement 
inequitably favors the Federal autuorities, 
including Mr. Saxon’s Office. 

AUTHORITIES IN CONFLICT 

All this has led to conflicts that might well 
have been predicted. State legislatures, like 
that of New York, and State bank authori- 
ties have been quick to resent the authority 
of Federal supervisors when these super- 
visors have blocked efforts to modernize ex- 
pansion policies authorized by the State 
legislature. In New York State little has 
been accomplished so far under the omnibus 
banking law of 1960, which authorized the 
formation of new statewide holding com- 
panies and expanded the areas for branch- 
ing and merging downstate. This slowness 
is not traceable to the reluctance of banks 
but to the negative actions of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Comptroller of the 
Currency, who disapproved and hence vetoed 
applications which had been authorized or 
approved by the State. 

New York State authorities have been 
among the most outspoken critics of the 
Federal banking authorities on this score. 
They have pointed out the inconsistent in- 
terpretations, duplications, and obscurities 
of Federal supervision and tend to think of 
the Federal Government as obstructive to 
bank expansion. And so it appears to the 
investor as well. 

But just as the State authorities are chaf- 
ing under the negative supremacy of Fed- 
eral bank supervision, so the Federal author- 
ities are chafing under the yoke of State 
supremacy. And from the national level, it 
is State policies that frequently appear out- 
moded and obstructive. For example, the 
Commission on Money and Credit, in its 
report to President Kennedy, advocated: 

1. The provisions of the National Banking 
Act should be revised so as to enable na- 
tional banks to establish branches within 
trading areas irrespective of State laws, and 
State laws should be revised to provide cor- 
responding privileges to State-chartered 
banks, 


A trading area is defined as a geographical 
area that embraces the natural flow of trade 
from an outlying geographical territory to 
and from a metropolitan center. It may be 
statewide, less than statewide, or more than 
statewide. The task of drawing boundaries 
should be delegated to an appropriate gov- 
ernmental agency as was done in establish- 
ing Federal Reserve districts. 

2.In exercising this power to grant 
branches, the chartering authority should 
adopt the following practices: 

(a) It should avoid undue concentration 
of the local market. 

(b) It should give new entrants a chance 
to compete even if their business must be 
partially bid away from existing competitors, 
and should place considerable reliance on 
the applicant’s integrity, managerial com- 
petence, and his Judgment in regard to the 
earning prospects of the new branch. 

(c) It should treat the applications for 
new branches on a par with new unit bank 
applications. 

(d) It should treat applications for new 
branches of nonlocal banks on a par with 
applications for new branches of local 
banks. 

The report of the Advisory Committee on 
Banking to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
“National Banks and the Future,” reflects 
the same sentiment in its recommendation 
that initially branching within a fixed radius 
of 25 miles from the principal office should 
be authorized for national banks, State re- 
strictions notwithstanding. This Committee 


1 Report of the Commission on Money and 
Credit, Prentice-Hall, 1961, p. 166. 
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did not advocate the crossing of State lines 
and recommended that branching of na- 
tional banks beyond State-imposed limita- 
tions be implemented only after a 2-year 
period during which States wishing to alter 
rules for the branching of their own State 
banks could do so. 

From whatever side it is examined, the 
present distribution of authority in banking 
favors restrictive and inhibiting policies at 
the expense of liberal policies toward growth. 
The present distribution has built-in sources 
of friction that lead to mutual recrimina- 
tions on the part of the State and Federal 
participants in the dual banking system. 
Consequently for the investor in banks, the 
present form of the dual banking system 
means a dual threat to the prospect of bank 
growth. 

AN UNSUCCESSFUL ARRANGEMENT 


And from the investor's point of view, the 
Federal administrative apparatus for bank- 
ing growth is at best complicated and 
cumbersome, and at worst incredibly time 
consuming, arbitrary and inconsistent. 
Banks wanting to put into effect a plan for 
expansion are often obliged to spend many 
months and even years waiting while the 
various agencies that judge applications, in 
turn, wait for the reports and recommenda- 
tions of their staffs, and then offer each 
other advice, and at last make up their 
minds. The difficulty is not simply that 
banks may be disappointed after a long wait. 
Even if their proposals are ultimately ap- 
proved, they must go through these months 
or years operating under a cloud of doubt. 
Of course, throughout these months and 
years, the status of the stockholder’s in- 
vestment bears a question mark, too. 

Perhaps the single greatest need in bank- 
ing today is the need for simplification of 
the administrative arrangements for super- 
vising bank growth. Fortunately, this need 
is widely recognized. As matters stand, Fed- 
eral agencies, like the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, created to perform other important 
functions, have been conscripted to perform 
as expansion supervisors as well. That these 
agencies are inappropriate for the task of 
growth supervision is symptomatic. For 
these agencies were brought into the field 
of growth supervision by the bank merger 
control law of 1960, the legislation that made 
it possible for restrictive attitudes at the 
Federal level to frustrate growth encourage- 
ment from the States. These agencies were 
called upon in order to extend Federal au- 
thority over State banks. The Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency continued to 
be the chartering agency for national banks 
and the growth supervisor of national banks. 

The Federal Reserve Board, whose primary 
function is central banking, was given au- 
thority to decide merger applications of State 
banks that are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Of course, where a bank keeps 
its reserves should have nothing to do with 
branching or merging. The same considera- 
tion explains why the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation became an expansion 
supervisor for non-Federal-Reserve-System, 
insured, State banks. This was a device to 
bring State banks under a measure of Federal 
control. This arbitrary and, as it has turned 
out, unsuccessful arrangement was intro- 
duced as an aspect of the law that made 
possible the subordination of State authority 
in the dual banking system, 

The need for simplification of administra- 
tive procedures dealing with bank expansion 
has been most articulately expressed by the 
administrators themselves. Those represent- 
atives of State banking departments who 
have been critical of the existing framework 
have been joined by the Comptroller of the 
Currency and by one of the Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Board. All emphasize the 
unnecessary complexities of the present sys- 
tem and all agree that the Federal Reserve 
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Board in particular should be relieved of the 
burden of growth supervision which has been 
added to its primary task of central banking, 


TRUE DUALITY 


Can a solution be found both for the 
problems of banking law and for the prob- 
lems of banking supervision which will re- 
solve the paradoxes of the dual banking 
system? Can a solution be found with 
advantages for all parties, including inves- 
tors? The basis for such a happy solution is 
the concept of a dual banking system itself. 

Consider this statement made by the 
Comptroller of the Currency before the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks on September 18, 1962. Mr. Saxon 
said, “The only sense in which the duality 
of a banking system can be made truly 
meaningful is to regard the authority of 
each segment as distinctive, and not sub- 
ordinate one to the other.” In the context 
in which he offered this as the fundamental 
characteristic of a true dual banking system, 
the Comptroller was concerned to support 
that recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee which would liberate his authority 
over the branching of national banks from 
State restrictions. This liberalization would, 
of course, remove the State’s control over 
expansion by national banks, but that in 
itself would not result in a dual banking 
system fitting Mr. Saxon’s description. For 
his concept of duality would only be 
achieved if Federal supervisory agencies were 
also to relinquish their control over State 
banking growth. If the subordination of 
one member by the other is to be eliminated, 
then subordination must be eliminated in 
both directions. 

Such realinement of State and Federal au- 
thority would require special legislative steps 
and many problems of detail would be gen- 
erated. But the pressure for such realine- 
ment is clear, the major legal requirements 
are clear and the overall results of such a 
change are also clear. 

If the Federal Government is to retrieve 
authority over the branching of national 
banks, the McFadden Act of 1927, which 
subordinated such power to the States, will 
have to be modified, And if the States are 
to retrieve their authority over the growth 
of State banks, then the bank merger con- 
trol law of 1960 will have to be repealed, 
and provisions of the Federal Reserve Act 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion Act will have to be amended to end 
Federal control over the branching of State 
banks. What would be the consequences of 
such action? 


WHEN PROHIBITIONS ARE REPEALED 


State and Federal friction would be eased. 
The supremacy of repressive and inhibiting 
policies would end. In fact, the advent of a 
true dual banking system, with State and 
Federal authorities independent of each 
other, would make dominant those policies 
that permit or encourage growth. With the 
two component authorities independent, if 
the national authority encourages growth 
and expansion, no State will allow its banks 
to be put at a competitive disadvantage. 
And of course States that themselves favor 
liberal policies create a pressure for similar 
policies for their national banks. 

These results would be forthcoming only 
after a period of adjustment. It must be 
conceded that for a time and in some States 
the immediate effect of the change would be 
to give leverage to the Federal Government 
and little compensating advantage to State 
authority. This follows from the fact that 
liberal policies would be made dominant. 
Those States whose policies are most restric- 
tive would, in effect, be forced to revise them. 

By the same token, those States in which 
statewide banking is already a fact would 
retrieve the powers lost under the bank 
merger control law, while the Federal Govern- 
ment would gain no compensating powers 
since the McFadden Act has no practical 
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consequences except in those States that 
restrict bank expansion geographically. 

. The advantage to Federal authority would 
be temporary. It would end whenever and 
wherever statewide banking is instituted. 
Because the rules of certain States would 
have to be adjusted, it would be reasonable 
that the States be given a period of time 
following the institution of independent 
dual banking during which the Federal 
authorities would refrain from approving 
expansion plans that do not conform to State 
rules. In this transition period, the States 
could adjust banking laws to the needs of 
their State banks under the new system. 
That period of adjustment would end when a 
policy of statewide branch banking is estab- 
lished in all of the States. 

From the investor's point of view, all of 
this change would be good because it would 
end public prohibitions on growth and offer 
encouragement instead. Investors know 
that growth is difficult, that it requires ef- 
fort, intelligence, planning, and skill, that 
given all of these growth may still be 
thwarted without some measure of good 
fortune. Investors know that growth is hard 
enough without making it illegal. That is 
the investor's view and it is reflected in the 
discriminations he makes when he evaluates 
the shares of different banks in different 
States. Since World War II, market quota- 
tions for bank stocks across the Nation have 
moved from well below book value to well 
above. Prominent among issues that have 
resisted this trend are those of smaller 
banks in areas inhibiting branching. 

The benefits of independent authority for 
State and National Governments in the field 
of banking would not be limited to the in- 
vestor. Branch banking provides more serv- 
ice to more people at lower cost. The factors 
that can be cited in support of this conclu- 
sion are numerous and familiar. 

Whatever arguments are advanced show- 
ing that it is inadvisable to prohibit branch- 
ing or to compress a bank and its branches 
in a small area, there will be resistance and 
criticism, Such resistance and criticism per- 
sist despite reasonable arguments and in the 
face of the testimony of success of branch 
banking and statewide banking. 


BANKS AND BANKING ALTERNATIVES 


This persistent criticism of branch banking 
and statewide banking hinges on the concept 
of competition, The negative view of branch 
banking, the new characteristic of independ- 
ent bankers’ associations in States restricting 
or prohibiting branching, emphasizes the 
number of independent banks as a measure 
of competition in banking. The number of 
independent banks is equated with the num- 
ber of alternatives available to the public. 
Branch banking is described as tending to 
reduce by merger this number with the result 
that banking resources are concentrated in 
the hands of fewer banks. 

This is the support advanced for the claim 
that branch banking is, or promotes, or can 
lead to, monopoly. Is this a solid support? 
Can alternatives to the public be identified 
with the total number of banks in a State? 
In some States this identification, while not 
perfect, would be good enough. It would be 
good enough in those States which have 
statewide branching. For it is in States 
where a bank may do business wherever it 
believes it can compete successfully that 
every bank could be called a real alternative 
to the whole public. But it is in precisely 
those States that confine branching or pro- 
hibit branching that the number of banks 
is not the number of bank alternatives, 
Many independent bankers who extoll home- 
ownership and community spirit do not want 
branching just because they do not want 
residents in their communities to have 
another convenient banking alternative. 

Similarly, it is urged that when the num- 
ber of banks shrinks, concentration in- 
creases. But concentration is only signifi- 
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eant relative to a given market. If a State 
which now prohibits or confines branching 
were. to introduce statewide branch bank- 
ing, markets in which a single bank can 
compete would expand. And branch sys- 
tems could have shares of these expanded 
markets representing less concentration than 
those of banks in the fragmented market 
that would be replaced. Independent bank- 
ers who conjure up the specter of a financial 
octopus do not want branches because they 
want to retain their share, sometimes the 
whole, of their local shielded market, 

The location of offices makes more dif- 
ference for some banks than for others. 
The large banks of financial centers com- 
pete for the business of large industrial and 
institutional customers wherever those banks 
and wherever those customers happen to be 
located, In the competition for large loans 
and deposits thousands of miles are no 
obstacle. But in the market for consumer 
banking needs, especially outside cities, 
there is no competition at a distance and in 
this market a distance of 10 miles from the 
nearest competitor can be decisive. It is in 
this, the consumer market, that many inde- 
pendent bankers want to keep competition 
at a distance. 

The claim that the restriction of branching 
is required to prevent monopoly is mistaken. 
Nonetheless, States which have prohibited or 
confined branching in the past would have 
to provide protection for their smaller banks 
during a transition to statewide operation. 
This year, the independent bankers of Vir- 
ginia supported enactment of statewide 
merging in Virginia as a step toward orderly 
liberalization of expansion policies which 
provides protection for small banks. And in 
New York the joint legislative committee to 
revise the banking law is now contemplating 
a similar measure. Although protection for 
small banks is desirable, it does not follow 
that barriers to expansion must always exist 
wherever they exist today. In this respect 
the vision of the small banker is often not 
very keen. His nearsightedness is illustrated 
by the experience of the 1930's. In the epi- 
demic of bank failures, the small country 
banks were the hardest hit. In Iowa alone, 
1,000 of 1,600 banks failed. Following the 
disaster there was much pressure for branch 
banking in the interest of protecting the 
depositor, since larger banks proved more 
resistant to economic crisis. Objections and 
criticisms and lobbying and obstruction to 
branch banking at that time came primarily 
from the areas that were most restrictive to 
branching, the same areas in which failures 
had been heaviest. It is clear that many 
small bankers are prepared to ask for a pro- 
tective shield for themselves notwithstand- 
ing the risks to which their depositors 
and stockholders might be exposed as a 
consequence, 

GROWING SPACE UNDER ANTITRUST LAW 

The question of competition in banking 
brings to mind an implement of public pol- 
icy that has not been mentioned: the 
Department of Justice. Until recent years 
the Justice Department seemed an indul- 
gent spectator to all banking growth. But 
that has changed and the Justice Depart- 
ment now takes a great interest in bank 
expansion plans, especially mergers, and has 
instituted antitrust suits against several 
banks. The status of banks under the anti- 
trust laws will soon be clarified by the 
Supreme Court. However the Court decides, 
one cannot suppose that Congress will allow 
banks exemption from antitrust law. 
Whether under the Sherman Act, or the 
Clayton Act, or both, the Department of 
Justice will surely have a voice in bank 
expansion. (See “Brown Shoe and Bank 
Mergers,” Bank Stock Quarterly, September 
1962.) 

How would the new dual banking system 
affect banking in the eyes of the Justice 
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Department? All banks, State and national, 
would be subject to the antitrust law of the 
country. But the pressures which thrust 
banks into conflict with antitrust.law would 
be greatly eased. It is the containment of 
expansion within geographical barriers that 
now forces growing banks to acquire a larger 
and larger market share in their legally cir- 
cumscribed operating area. But statewide 
branching would release competition and 
simultaneously reduce concentration by en- 
larging the market area in which banks 
compete. 

From the investor's point of view, anti- 
trust law is advantageous. Enlightened in- 
vestors do not hope for, nor do they want, 
a banking system in which there is no con- 
trol on expansion, any more than they want 
a system with no reserve requirements or 
no deposit insurance. But the investor will 
be sure to take heart at a change in the 
dual banking system which gives banks 
growing space under Government supervision 
and antitrust law. 


THE PATMAN REPORT 


“There is a paucity of data on the extent 
of chain banking,” says Congressman WRIGHT 
Parman, Texas Democrat and chairman of 
the House Committee on Small Business, 
He has sought to repair the deficiency. 
Parman has submitted a 541-page compila- 
tion of facts and figures to his committee. 
The title of the report is “Chain Banking, 
Stockholder and Loan Links of 200 Largest 
Member Banks.” 1 

What does the data show? What is the 
extent of chain banking? Among the 200 
largest member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System there is no chain banking at all. 
That is the inescapable conclusion of the 
facts and figures in the report if one means 
by “chain banking” what is ordinarily meant, 
Representative Parman is aware of the cus- 
tomary meaning of “chain banking” but 
gives a different meaning to the term in his 
report and it is only in virtue of this special 
meaning that the report deserves its title. 


SEMANTIC DIFFICULTY 


This semantic difficulty crops up on page 
6 of the report. The ordinary sense of chain 
banking is given as “an individual or group 
of individuals controlling two or more 
banks,” and is contrasted with “holding com- 
pany banking: two or more banks controlled 
by a single corporation.” And on the same 
page the ordinary sense of control is given 
as ownership of 25 percent or more of out- 
standing stock. All this,is entirely correct, 
reflecting the usage of Federal banking law 
and banking supervisory authorities. And 
in keeping with this meaning, the report 
provides conclusive evidence that there is 
not a single banking chain among the 200 
largest member banks. 

Congressman PaTMAN does not record this 
as one of the results of his investigation and 
that is because he finds that the ordinary 
“definition of chain banking is quite re- 
strictive” and therefore adopts “a broad defi- 
nition,” to wit: “any link among banks re- 
flected in (a) stockholdings among the 20 
largest stockholders of record in any 2 
or more banks, and (b) any bank loans 
secured by 10 percent or more of the stock 
in any other bank. In a word, ‘chain bank- 
ing’ in this study is construed as any com- 
munity of interest among banks arising di- 
rectly or indirectly from ownership ties.“ ? 

One might feel that, having got the bur- 
densome “restrictive” definition out of the 
way, Parman’s replacement is too “broad.” 
In any case, looking through Patman’s in- 
vestigating spectacles we see quite a lot of 
chain banking, 
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“LINKS” AND “CHAINS” 


Most of chain banking is composed of ap- 
pended lists: lists of leading stockholders 
and their holdings, lists of directors and offi- 
cers and their holdings, and lists of loans 
secured by 10 percent or more of the stock 
of a bank. In the first 2 categories there 
are 200 lists, 1 for each of the 200 largest 
banks in the Federal Reserve System, 

These lists are the raw material. From 
the first list the report abstracts and 
analyzes “links” and “chains” and sum- 
marizes aspects of ownership concentra- 
tion in these banks. Here the scope of the 
revised definition of “chain banking” can 
be seen: a simple enumeration of bank 
chains now fills 32 pages and contains over 
400 entries. 

The Congressman may be right. Perhaps 
the customary sense of the term does over- 
look some chain banking. However, Pat- 
MAN’s new definition finds too much: 400 
chains involving 200 banks. How can there 
be more chains of banks than there are 
banks? And there would be more save the 
fact that “links through individuals are not 
tabulated because of the difficulty of match- 
ing names.” ¢ 

The superabundance of links and chains is 
created by the broad definition. Most of 
the thosuands of owners listed in the basic 
tables have holdings representing small frac- 
tions of 1 percent, and a close look at the 
chain banks reveals that their links are 
largely composed of such minor holdings. 
Thus the two most extensive chains, one led 
by a New York broker, the other by a Hart- 
ford insurance company, contain 37 and 30 
banks respectively. But the broker owns less 
than 1 percent in 33 of the 37 issues and 
neither the broker nor the insurance com- 
pany holds more than 3 percent of a single 
bank. Furthermore, it is certain that most 
of the broker’s shares are his in name only 
and actually represent holdings of many cus- 
tomers, 

The broad definition unearths even the 
University of Cincinnati and the Seventh- 
day Adventists in the role of chain banker. 
The trouble with the definition is that it 
substitutes for degree of control, rank among 
stockholders. Rank is a useless measure be- 
cause in large banks, and these are the 200 
largest member banks, high rank does not 
imply control. 

The largest number of links among the 200 
banks are holdings in the names of bank 
nominees. The use of nominees conceals 
ownership and in recognition of this fact 
Congressman PaTMAN says, the exact sig- 
nificance of many nominee links is not 
clear.” Nonetheless, Parman correctly im- 
plies, since owners are concealed ownership 
links may be concealed as well. But the 
nature of nominee holdings and the small 
size of the nominee holdings listed should 
go a long way toward allaying suspicion of 
concealed chain banking. 


CHAINS THAT CANNOT BIND 


A great many stockholders use nominees. 
The resulting convenience of stock transfer 
is ordinarily the motive rather than con- 
cealment. The holdings of one nominee 
often represent many real owners and simi- 
larly the same real owner may have stock in 
the name of many nominees. One thing is 
not concealed. It is certain that nominee 
holdings taken as a group represent a very 
large number of owners. The tables in Rep- 
resentative Patman’s report, however, show 
that in only 3 of the 200 banks do holdings 
of all nominees put together account for 
more than 25 percent of outstanding stock, 
The aggregate nominee holdings in the re- 
maining 197 banks total less than 25 percent 
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of outstanding stock, and very much less in 
most cases. 

One can be sure that the stock in the name 
of bank nominees represents many owners. 
Therefore, the links concealed by nominee 
holdings and the chains composed of these 
links must be of the same slender construc- 
tion aš those listed by known owners. These 
are chains that cannot bind. 

It seems likely that Congressman PATMAN 
himself does not regard all of these systems 
of links as real chain banks, and it may be 
that he does not intend that his definition 
be literally applied. Another standard is im- 
plied, for example, in one of the recommen- 
dations Param makes on the basis of his 
findings. The Congressman urges that the 
criterion for being a holding company “be 
reduced to at least 5 percent.“ To be fair 
to his report, then, perhaps one should take 
5 percent ownership in two or more banks 
as the intended criterion for a “chain.” 


PATMAN’S QUESTIONS 


Many would resist the implication that 5 
percent constitutes a controlling position. 
The figure is at least a better standard than 
stockholder rank and is presently in use in 
some State banking laws concerning holding 
companies. But measuring the 400-odd sys- 
tems of links against this yardstick only one 
chain is revealed *: a fire insurance company 
that would barely qualify, owning Just over 
5 percent of two banks. Does Representative 
Parman mean that the Federal Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956 should be amended to 
meet this situation? If the insurance com- 
pany should sell a few shares of just one 
of the two banks the only chain in the list 
would be gone. 

In sum, even if this rigorous criterion is 
used, the report does not give any evidence 
for the existence of chain banking among 
the 200 largest member banks, In fact, the 
report contains evidence virtually proving 
that there is no chain banking among these 
banks.” The facts of his report do not raise 
the questions PATMAN says they raise. Rep- 
resentative Parman describes his results as 
follows: 

“A whole network of links among the top 
stockholders of the largest member banks 
is revealed. Links are found in such finan- 
cial centers as Hartford, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, and Cleve- 
land.” 

And: 

“Such stockholder links raise a number 
of questions. Do the holdings of insurance 
companies eliminate competition between 
commercial banks as well as between the 
banks and insurance companies? Do stock- 
holdings in the commercial banks held by 
leading mutual savings banks curtail com- 
petition between the commercial banks as 
well as between the commercial banks and 
the savings banks?” 8 

And: 

“The question arises whether the bank 
nominee is a centralizing agent in determin- 
ing bank policy, say, in regard to fixing of 
interest rates, promotion of mergers, and 
other policy determinations.” 

The answer to all these questions can 
be found in the report itself. The answer 
is “No.” 

The actual revelations of the report con- 
cern only the 200 largest member banks, As 
the title shows, it is these that the report 
is about, it is these for which statistics have 
been collected and it is these of which one 
can assert that among them there are no 
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* Excepting bank holding companies which 
are already registered under the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Letter of transmittal, p. iv. 
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chains. Obviously, in the typical smaller 
bank the largest stockholders will haye more 
control or infiuence since their shares will 
more often constitute a significant per- 
centage of outstanding stock. A second re- 
port would be needed to answer questions 
about chains among smaller banks. The 
report that has been issued cannot be repre- 
sented except as evidence against significant 
common ownership in the 200 banks which 
it studies. The Congressman’s statement 
that the links constitute a revelation and 
raise questions about curtailment of com- 
petition is untendable. 


LOAN LINKS 


PaTMAN’s second area of investigation, 
loans secured by 10 percent or more of the 
stock of another bank, certainly does raise 
questions. And the Congressman is on 
firmer ground in characterizing this part of 
his work as a major revelation. Once again, 
however, much of the meaning of the in- 
formation gathered may have eluded the 
investigator. The basic facts are “111 of the 
200 largest member banks have made 1,242 
loans, amounting in the aggregate to $191 
million, secured by 10 percent or more of the 
stock of other banks. No less than 29 loans 
of a million dollars or more—and reaching 
up to as high as nearly $14 million in one 
instance—were reported.” “ The report 
recognizes that this loan activity is con- 
centrated in States which prohibit branch- 
ing and therefore conjectures that the loans 
may represent an effort to outflank branch- 
ing laws. Furthermore, the loans prompt 
Congressman PatMANn’s suspicions concerning 
arrangements, reciprocal favors, sub rosa 
control and so on, all to the detriment of 
competition in banking and the public 
interest. 

Possibly some of the 1,242 loans do repre- 
sent just the activities suspected. The ex- 
istence of the loans, per se, however, is no 
indication of evildoing. The extent to 
which this loan activity represents a tend- 
ency or type of practice harmful to the pub- 
lic is not indicated by merely listing loans. 

The interpretation of statistical findings 
is notoriously difficult. The following con- 
siderations are not brought out in the re- 
port and help to shed light on the number 
and distribution of these loans: 

1. The high percentage of these loans in 
States prohibiting branching does not by 
itself show that there is more total borrow- 
ing secured by bank stocks in those States. 
There are many more very small banks in 
unit-banking States and as the size of many 
of the loans indicates they are made on 
stock in small banks. Loans of similar size 
secured by stock in large banks would not 
be on this list since the collateral would 
represent less than 10 percent of outstand- 
ing stock of a large bank. 

2. Given a structure of small unit banks, 
there are many more president-owners and 
directors with significant ownership posi- 
tions. On the one hand, it is much easier 
to own 10 percent of a small bank while, on 
the other, stock in a rural unit bank cannot 
find wide acceptance in the securities mar- 
ket and hence attain diversified ownership. 

3. Therefore, State laws which prohibit 
branching tend to insure the existence of 
a rather large group of individuals owning 
10 percent of a bank. This is the group of 
potential borrowers whose loans would be 
listed in the report. At the other extreme, 
statewide branching tends to reduce the 
number of 10 percent owners by fostering a 
structure of larger banks with much more 
stock and more readily marketable stock. 

4. Common stock is natural, correct, and 
accepted collateral. Bank stock, in general, 
is thought less speculative. Bank assets are 
liquid and banking practices are supervised 
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by government. And finally, a bank is a 
natural place to obtain a loan secured by 
stock; even bank stock. Hence, it is likely 
that many or most of these loan “links” do 
not represent anything conspiratorial. 

5. The distribution of the loans is remark- 
able, More than half of the 1,242 loans are 
held by a handful of banks in 4 States: 
Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, and Texas. Of 
the 29 loans. exceeding $1 million, 18 are 
secured by stock in Texas and Illinois banks 
and 22 held by banks in these 2 States. Only 
5 percent of the loans are held by banks 
in all of the 17 statewide-branching States. 
This uneven distribution is recognized in the 
report but it is so marked that one cannot 
properly present the holding of these loans 
as characteristic of the 200 largest member 
banks as a group. Of the 200, 89 have no 
such loans and 115 have at most 1. At the 
same time just 2 banks, both in Minneapolis, 
hold 203 of the loans. The 11 banks with 
the most loans have 556 of them, while 22 
banks hold more than 800 loans, or nearly 
two-thirds of all those listed. 


BRANCHING LAWS AND BANK SIZE 


The report suspects that a motive for the 
loans is the desire to avoid branch restric- 
tions. This could be a factor in some. But, 
as suggested above, many may be caused 
though not motivated by State laws. The 
table below illuminates the issue by com- 
paring bank sizes and number of banks in 
States with differing branch regulations. 
Even in Illinois, which contains some of the 
Nation’s largest banks, unit banking keeps 
the average size, as measured by total as- 
sets, down to $22 million, half the average in 
Connecticut which has no giants but does 
have statewide branching. 

Now the average size of the loans listed in 
the Patman report and held by banks in 
Minnesota, for example, is less than $50,000. 
Since most of the loans are smaller than 
this and many are secured by much more 
than 10 percent of the stock of banks, we 
may assume that the banks involved are pre- 
dominantly smaller than the Minnesota aver- 
age size of $7 million. The importance of 
all of this is clear if one realizes that had 
Minnesota the average bank size of Con- 
necticut or New York, most of these loans 
would be eliminated from the list, since the 
stock required to secure them would not 
amount to 10 percent of a bank. And if all 
the 233 loans held by Minnesota banks were 
added together, the resulting loan could be 
secured by much less than 10 percent of the 
stock of a big California or New York City 
bank. 


This explains why we do not find many 
of these loans secured by stock in a bank 
located in a State that permits branching. 
It also explains why there are so many of 
these loans in the branch-prohibiting States. 
One cannot, of course, discover the motives 
of particular borrowers and lenders by exam- 
ining the State banking structures and sta- 
tistical averages. In the absence of informa- 
tion about particular cases of a sort that 
Con; PaTMan’s report does not in- 
clude one cannot further evaluate what the 
Congressman calls loan links. 

In the final analysis Representative PAT- 
man’s report is better understood by its 
presuppositions than by its findings. The 
latter are unimpressive when the inflated 
claims and rhetorical questions are checked 
against the facts presented. 

Representative Param is against big 
banks and big business, and for little banks 
and little business. In fact, the relevance of 
his report to the House Committee on Small 
Business is his claim that small businesses 
may be harmed by growing concentration in 
banking. At the beginning of this article 
the reader is cautioned with a quote from 
Senator Dovcras, of Illinois, who in turn is 
agreeing with a Mrs. Grirrrrus, that Britain 
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and Canada have in effect only five and two 
banks respectively and that this works out 
ill for small business. We in the United 
States are presumably placed on guard lest 
the same fate ever overtake us since we are 
now down to 13,400 banks, counting only 
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commercial ones. Besides, says PATMAN, we 
can already see the pattern in the fact that 
large businesses tend to have large custom- 
ers and small businesses depend on the 
special willingness of small banks to deal 
with them. 


Bank stock collateral ! and branching laws 


Minne- 
sota 


Number of commercial banks 2 
Aggregate assets ? (in billions) = 
Number of banks among largest 200 members. 
Average bank size (in millions) 

Number of banks whose stock is pledged !___- 213 
Branching policy. „ ®) 


$1,242 lisi 


4 States in which more than 14 of | 4 States in which few or no listed 
a loans are held 


ted loans are held 


Mis- 
souri | Illinois 
626 976 
$7. a 821.1 
$12 $22 
133 145 
® (9) 


1 Pledged to secure 1,242 loans held by the 200 largest Federal Reserve member banks, as listed in “Chain Banking.“ 
Compiled from 99th Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1961, Washington, D.C., 1962. 


? Prohibited. 
* Limited. 
* Statewide. 


Congressman Param goes to some statis- 
tical pains to back up this last claim. He 
seeks to demonstrate the small-business 
orientation of small banks as if this were a 
virtue of those banks. Several pages of 
data, including tables from the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin for August 1947, are adduced 
as evidence for the loyalty of small banks 
to small business. But if this be a virtue of 
the small banks, it is a virtue of necessity. 
Control of lending limits renders these banks 
(under $10 million in assets) legally in- 
capable of making loans of the size needed 
by middle-sized or larger customers. Larger 
borrowers must go to larger banks. 

Even the old Federal Reserve publication 
does not manage to support the view that 
large banks are indifferent to the require- 
ments of little businesses. In fact, the 1947 
table shows that the 25 largest banks in the 
country made almost as many loans to 
small businesses as the 1,870 smallest banks, 
while the largest 25 lent four times the 
amount of the 1,870 smallest to these small 
customers. This is hardly rejection of the 
small business borrower. And large bor- 
rowers cannot be expected to distribute their 
business over squadrons of small banks and 
thus, a little here and a little there, piece 
together the sums they require. 

Mr. Patman has an aversion to branch 
banking. After a cursory repudiation of 
arguments in favor of branching the report 
says: 

“The number of commercial banks in the 
United States has fallen sharply during the 
past 40 years despite a marked expansion in 
population and in the level of national pro- 
duction. Thus in 1920 there were nearly 
31,000 banks in the United States. Today 
there are less than 13,500.” 

WHERE ARE THE MISSING BANKS? 

How do large and small banks, and concen- 
tration and consolidation fit into these over- 
all figures? Since the context is discussion 
of concentration, mergers, and branch bank- 
ing, one might get the impression that con- 
solidations and the growth of the giant 
banks are responsible for the decline in the 
number of banks. That may be Congress- 
man Patman’s view also. It is not correct. 
Perhaps this is an appropriate time to remind 
ourselves of the real reason. 

This month is the 30th anniversary of the 
bank holiday of March 1933. Let us recall 
this time of troubles, In the 13 years, 1920 
to 1933, 14,808 banks were suspended. There 
were 4,000 suspensions in 1933 alone. This 
is where most of the missing banks went. 


In 1934, after the bank holiday, a total of 
15,353 commercial banks were in operation.“ 

The failures were heaviest in rural areas 
and among small independent banks. Most 
resistant were the larger banks. It was not 
a time when the virtues of small banks 
showed to best advantage. Thousands upon 
thousands of small businessmen were 
affected. Still, opposition to branching, to 
a structure of larger banks, prevails today in 
just those areas that have most disappoint- 
ing histories of bank failure. 

His presuppositions incline Congressman 
PaTMaAN to see evils and dangers in bigness 
and branch banking per se. His views on 
large banks, their behavior toward small 
business, their impact on the total number 
of banks operating, and the links between 
these banks are not substantiated by the 
evidence he has assembled. 


RIGHT TO REPRESENTATION BY AT- 
TORNEYS BEFORE FEDERAL 
AGENCIES AND DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I join my 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri, in urging the adop- 
tion of the measure he introduced earlier 
today which would authorize attorneys, 
licensed to practice law in their home 
States, to practice before Federal admin- 
istrative agencies and departments with- 
out separate admission by the agency in- 
volved. 

I have long been interested in the ade- 
quacy of the right to counsel afforded to 
our citizens in administrative proceed- 
ings; and, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights, I have 
been concerned about our citizens being 
deprived of due process where the Fed- 
eral Government exercises considerable 
control over their choice of counsel. Ac- 
cordingly, it gives me great pleasure to 
join my colleagues in cosponsoring this 
bill which will enlarge the right of per- 
sons to be represented by attorneys of 
their choice in matters before Federal 
agencies. 

The right to counsel in criminal cases 
has long been protected by the courts of 
our country and the several States. 

This session, I have cosponsored legis- 
lation which would provide compensated 


Source: Federal Reserve. 
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counsel for indigent defendants in Fed- 
eral courts in criminal cases. Passage of 
legislation embodying this principle will, 
I believe, further implement the Con- 
stitution’s mandate of the right to 
counsel in criminal cases. 

The studies of the subcommittee have 
shown that the right to counsel in ad- 
ministrative proceedings is often less 
highly regarded than it is in criminal 
cases. In fact, there have been instances 
wherein the right has been qualified to 
such an extent by rules promulgated by 
the agencies that the individual is de- 
nied effective representation. For ex- 
ample, in the past such rules have pro- 
vided that counsel may accompany the 
individual only for the purpose of whis- 
pering legal advice to him and have pre- 
cluded counsel’s taking an active part 
in the discussion. Thus, the individual 
was not afforded the right to have his 
lawyer cross-examine witnesses or con- 
duct other necessary aspects of his case. 

Fortunately such restrictive rules have 
practically disappeared. Only last De- 
cember the Federal Trade Commission 
changed its rules to allow an individual 
to be fully represented by counsel in 
both investigative and adjudicative pro- 
ceedings. Prior to that time, the PTC 
had ruled that the latitude accorded 
counsel in representing the client varied 
with the nature of the proceeding. Thus, 
where proceedings were considered ad- 
judicative, the individual was afforded 
the right to be represented by counsel. 
who would be able to actively conduct 
the defense of the case by cross-exami- 
nation, presentation of witnesses, and 
other facets of successful defense. 

However, where the proceedings were 
investigative in nature, the individual 
was merely permitted to be accompanied 
and advised by his lawyer. Counsel 
could accompany the individual, but take 
no active part in the defense of the case 
or its presentation before the tribunal. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights had investigated this aspect of 
the right to counsel, since infringement 
of constitutional rights was clearly in- 
volved. Whether a hearing is investiga- 
tive or adjudicative, certain of the indi- 
vidual's property rights are necessarily 
involved and accordingly the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment would 
require legal counsel. 

The subcommittee has studied in- 
fringement of the right to counsel in 
other areas as well. In the subcom- 
mittee’s study of the Constitutional 
Rights of the American Indian attention 
was called to the fact that the Secretary 
of the Interior had to approve any attor- 
ney before he could serve as counsel for 
an Indian tribe. The long delay in se- 
curing such approval often results in a 
situation whereby the tribes effectively 
are deprived of representation by coun- 
sel. 

Similarly, the subcommittee has 
looked into the question of whether a 
serviceman’s rights are infringed if le- 
gally trained counsel is denied him in 
military courts and administrative pro- 
ceedings, 

In proposed legislation to protect the 
constitutional rights of the mentally ill, 
attention has been directed to insuring 
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that the individual receive benefit of 
counsel during the commitment process. 

It is with an extensive background and 
study of the many aspects of the right to 
counsel that I support this legislation 
which would greatly facilitate the ability 
of individuals to obtain counsel of their 
choice in administrative proceedings. I 
congratulate Senator Lone on introduc- 
ing legislation which advances a consti- 
tutional right, which is such an elemen- 
tary facet of our legal system. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 3238 OF 
TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
April 26 I entered a motion to reconsider 
H.R. 2842, to amend section 3238 of title 
18, United States Code. The bill had 
passed the House and was passed by the 
Senate on April 25. There was sufficient 
time in which to offer the motion, and 
it is at present on the table. 

Since then I have had a conference 
with the Deputy Attorney General and 
other persons interested. The state- 
ment they have supplied seems to satisfy 
everyone concerned. The bill relates to 
the payment of income taxes by persons 
who are outside the United States. 

Since everyone is now satisfied, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may withdraw 
my motion to reconsider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it isso ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
connection with my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, a letter and a 
statement from the Department of Jus- 
tice dated May 8, 1963. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1963. 
Hon. EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator: Thank you very much for 
having afforded me and my associates the 
opportunity to discuss with you HR. 2842, 
one of the Department’s legislative proposals 
which has passed both the House and the 
Senate. 

In line with our conversation I enclose a 
statement for your use in withdrawing your 
motion for reconsideration of the bill. 

Again, many thanks for your courtesy in 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
NICHOLAS DEB. KATZENBACH, 


Deputy Attorney General. 


STATEMENT 

On April 25, the Senate passed HR. 2842 a 
bill to amend section 3238 of title 18, of the 
United States Code. That section estab- 
lishes venue for the institution of a criminal 
prosecution for the violation of a Federal law 
committed out of the jurisdiction of any 
judicial district. 

On April 26, I entered a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill passed the 
Senate. Idid this, because an eminent mem- 
ber of the bar posed the possibility that H.R. 
2842 might extend to tax offenses over- 
seas and consummated in the United States, 


thereby multiplying the venue possibilities 


open to the Government in such cases. The 
Department of Justice has advised me that 
the venue provisions of the bill would not 
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and could. not apply to Internal Revenue 
Code offenses begun out of the United 
States and completed im the United States. 


resp 
Place where a defendant may be brought to 
trial apply to tax. offenses begun out of the 
United States and consummated in the 
United States. 

Since under existing law, the place of con- 
summation of a tax offense in the United 
States would dictate proper venue, and I am 
now satisfied that this legislation in no way 
affects existing law in this regard, I withdraw 
my motion to reconsider. 


DEATH OF CARL B. BROWN 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I, along with the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, was saddened to learn 
of the untimely death of Mr. Carl B. 
Brown of the Soil Conservation Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Brown died Sunday at George Washing- 
ton University Hospital after suffering 
a heart attack. 

Carl Brown’s passing is a personal loss 
to me and a loss to the Nation as well. 
He was one of the foremost authorities 
in the United States on watershed de- 
velopment and soil conservation, and he 
had a long and distinguished career as 
a top official in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

I had the pleasure of working closely 
with Carl Brown on numerous watershed 
and conservation projects in North Caro- 
lina and throughout the Nation. I al- 
ways found him to be a firm believer in 
the cause he represented. He was at 
all times gentle, courteous, and most ef- 
fective in his work as a dedicated con- 
servationist. 

Iam proud of the fact that Carl Brown 
was a North Carolinian and a product 
of the University of North Carolina. He 
was graduated from the university in 
1929 and went on to earn his master’s 
degree from the University of Cincinnati 
in 1931. He then returned to his native 
State and worked as a geologist for the 
State of North Carolina until he joined 
the Soil Erosion Service, which later be- 
bg the Soil Conservation Service, in 

Much of the credit can be given to 
Carl Brown for a great part of the small 
watershed flood prevention program that 
is in existence today. He was in on the 
ground floor of the Watershed Protec- 
tion Flood Prevention Act from. the be- 
ginning, and he nursed the watershed 
program through its infancy and to the 
high place it holds today in our total 
flood prevention work. 

In 1959, he was presented the Superior 
Service Award of the Department of 
Agriculture in recognition of his out- 
standing work in this field. 

The soil conservation movement. in 
America has lost one of its most effective 
leaders in the death of Carl Brown, but 
the unselfish. work he did for so many 
years will live on for many, many years 
to come. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
cause of conservation, the Department 
of Agriculture, and the United States 
have lost a great. servant in the sudden 
and untimely death of Carl Brown. 

To us in Oklahoma he was considered 
an outstanding authority and advocate 
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for upstream flood control and soil con- 
servation. He was constantly working 
to improve the programs under Public 
Law 566 and the Flood Prevention 
Watersheds Act. Frequently he was 
called upon by my office for assistance, 
and he always willingly and helpfully 
responded. In a great measure he is re- 
sponsible for making it possible to secure 
the optimum benefits from this great 
water and soil development program—an 
outstanding example of local people 
voluntarily working together with their 
government to improve the community. 

Mr. Brown died at the age of 52, but 
he had served in the Department of Agri- 
culture for 29 years with outstanding dis- 
tinction, thus growing up with the Soil 
Conservation Service. His outstanding 
achievements included his work in 1953 
on the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act. He had been honored 
by being the recipient of the Depart- 
ment’s Superior Service Award for this 
service. 

I join with the hundreds of Carl 
Brown’s personal friends in Oklahoma in 
extending our heartfelt sympathy to his 
family. 


ARRIVAL OF KAZIMIERA KARPIN- 
SKA IN ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a 
heartwarming and joyous event took 
place in my home city of Rochester, 
N. V., on April 27. Miss Kazimiera 
Karpinska, of Lodz, Poland, arrived in 
Rochester after a long journey from 
Warsaw. How she came to this land, 
and the reason for her trip, is a tale 
which I believe will be of great interest 
to the Senate. 

On February 4 of this year, one of my 
constituents, Mr. Felix Novosielski, of 
Irondequoit, N.Y., lost his wife, Mary, in 
childbirth. The child was to have been 
the couple's fifth. It was a terrible per- 
sonal tragedy and loss. Mr. Novosiel- 
ski, who is an electrical worker at the 
Xerox Corp., and who sells real estate on 
a part-time basis in order to be the good 
provider for his family, was now left 
with his four children: George, 13, Chris- 
tine, 8, Lydia, 5, and the baby, Debby, 2. 
His plight was an awful one. But with 
the help and counsel of his family and 
literally hundreds of friends in the 
Rochester community, Mr. Novosielski 
set about to find someone to help him 
care for his children in their hour of 
grief and need. Mary’s mother, Mrs. 
Karpinska, was ready and willing to 
come to the family rescue, but misfor- 
tune struck again when she became ill 
and unable to take on this humane mis- 
sion. The only remaining possibility 
was to bring Mary’s surviving sister, 
Kazimiera, to Rochester. This would 
not be easy. For Kazimiera was in Po- 
land. Would she be willing to come? 
And, if she were, would she be able to get 
both an American visa and a Polish pass- 
port in order to leave Poland? These 
were the problems, then, for the Novo- 
sielski family early in February of this 
year. 

The first hurdle was cleared when 
Kazimiera willingly volunteered to come 
to America. The biggest problems re- 
mained. First, there was the matter of 
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an American visa. I am sure every Sen- 
ator is aware of the fact that, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, where 
eligibility for a visa is clear and there is 
no quota problem, the processing and 
issuance of a visa can take months. 
And, secondly, there was the matter of 
a Polish passport. For years, Americans 
of Polish extraction have been expe- 
riencing great difficulties in getting the 
permission of the Polish Government for 
relatives of theirs to leave that country. 
Could Mr. Novosielski and his friends 
surmount these delays and obstacles 
where others before them had failed? 

What followed was one of the most 
amazing and most gratifying demonstra- 
tions of community cooperation that I 
have ever been privileged to know or 
hear of. Now, I know my home city of 
Rochester very well. We have a long 
tradition of great community spirit. It 
comes to the fore again and again, in 
charity drives, in all sorts of civic and 
cultural endeavors, in every variety of 
humanitarian cause. But I really be- 
lieve Rochester outdid itself here. Under 
the initiative and leadership of Mr. Leo- 
pold Lorentz, and also area churchmen 
of all faiths, more than a thousand 
Rochesterians flooded the Polish Em- 
bassy here in Washington with personal 
letters and group petitions imploring the 
Government of Poland to grant Kazi- 
miera Karpinska the necessary permis- 
sion for her to leave Poland. And at the 
same time, I received in my own office 
the appeal of these same thousand and 
more friends of Mr. Novosielski to do 
everything in my power to hasten the is- 
suance of a visa to Kazimiera Karpinska. 
While these letters and petitions were 
still pouring in by the bundle, I contacted 
the Director of the Visa Office, Mr. More- 
land, on February 18, asking the assist- 
ance and cooperation of the Department 
to expedite and process Kazimiera’s ap- 
plication as promptly as possible. Soon 
after, Mr. Moreland courteously advised 
me he had taken the matter up directly 
with our Embassy at Warsaw. 

On March 4, I was informed, Kazi- 
miera Karpinska appeared at our Em- 
bassy in Warsaw and was found quali- 
fied for a visitor’s visa at that time. 
However, as is the procedure in these 
cases, no visa will actually issue until 
a passport is obtained from the Polish 
authorities. According to the Depart- 
ment, this usually takes about 2 months. 

It was therefore a wholly unprece- 
dented and unexpected happening that 
Kazimiera was issued a Polish passport 
within fairly short order. I might add 
that, even here, the Novosielski family 
was aided by their friends at home. Mr. 
Adam Wysocki, an employee of KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines in Buffalo, had 
heard of Mr. Novosielski’s plight and 
asked a fellow KLM employee in Warsaw 
to help. The Warsaw man personally 
visited the Polish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs requesting their prompt action 
on the passport application of Kazimiera 
Karpinska. And, as we now know, all 
the efforts I have mentioned proved suc- 
cessful beyond everyone’s reasonable ex- 
pectations, 

And so it was, Mr. President, that on 
the evening of April 27, Kazimiera Kar- 
pinska descended from a plane at the 
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Rochester-Monroe County Airport, into 
the waiting embraces of the four Novo- 
sielski children. The rest of the family, 
and a large group of their friends who 
had been so instrumental in getting 
action in this case, were also there wait- 
ing for her. I ask unanimous consent 
that an article from the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle of April 28, 
describing the scene at the airport, be 
printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

Thus, a family tragedy, which will 
surely remain a tragedy for the lifetime 
of Mr. Novosielski and his children, has 
nevertheless been softened by the blessed 
and happy arrival of Kazimiera Kar- 
pinska. I am personally gratified by 
the outcome. And I cannot too deeply 
express my appreciation to all of the 
hundreds and hundreds of Rochester- 
ians—not only friends and fellow em- 
ployees of Mr. Novosielski, but also 
complete strangers whose hearts were 
touched by the anguish and sorrow of a 
fellow man in distress—for their shining 
efforts in behalf of him and his children. 
Lastly, I wish to commend, with grati- 
tude, the State Department officials both 
here and in Warsaw for their sympa- 
thetic response and favorable action in 
this case. The heart they have shown 
should set an example for every Govern- 
ment official whose tasks deeply affect 
the lives of human beings. 

I know, Mr. President, that Members 
of the Senate will share with me the 
satisfaction of learning that, despite 
roadblocks, another family has been re- 
united on our shores. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WELCOME, CIOTKA KAZIMIERA 
(By Lynne Watson) 

Bewildered, excited, the thin dark-haired 
Polish woman hurried down the ramp from 
her plane at Rochester-Monroe County Air- 
port last night and wordlessly embraced the 
four children of her dead sister. 

It was almost 10 minutes before Kazimiera 
Karpinska, 42, of Lodz, Poland, could speak 
to the family of her late sister, Mary—rela- 
tives she never had seen. 

Friends of Felix Noyosielski, who has spent 
nearly 3 months petitioning the Polish Gov- 
ernment to send his sister-in-law over here, 
stood with him and the children waiting for 
Kazimiera to come down the ramp. 

Nearly the last person to leave the air- 
plane, she walked quickly to the elated group. 
Their first few words were lost in the wind 
and the noise of nearby planes. 

Inside the terminal, Kazimiera's first words, 
in her native Polish, were regrets that her 
sister Mary was not there. However, she 
probably never would have come to America 
if her sister were alive. 

When Mrs. Novosielski died February 4 of 
complications arising from the birth of what 
would have been her fifth child, her husband 
asked his mother-in-law to come and help 
care for his four children. 

She suffered a slight stroke, however, and 
Miss Karpinska volunteered to leave Lodz, 

There followed a campaign of petitions and 
letter writing to the Polish Embassy in Wash- 
ington, Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, the 
U.S. State Department. Private individuals 
in Warsaw and this country intervened to 
persuade the Polish Government to grant her 
a passport. 

The Polish Government assented so quickly 
it amazed the Rochester Polish community, 
which has become accustomed to years of 
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dead-end legalisms and unanswered requests 
in attempts to get friends and relatives from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

“Pieknie, pieknie,” said Kazimiera. of Fe- 
lix's children, describing them with a Polish 
word for “beautiful,” at their first meeting. 
Overcome by her reception and thrust into 
an unfamiliar language, she could only reply 
“tak” (yes) to questions on her willingness 
to stay and happiness at being here. 

Home is now 325 Miller Lane, Irondequoit, 
where she will care for George, 13; Christine, 
8; Lydia, 5; and Debby, 2. Felix, 37, is an 
electrical worker at Xerox Corp. who sells real 
estate on a part-time basis. 

From 1939 until the end of the war he was 
æ forced laborer on a German farm. His wife 
Mary had been in a concentration camp. 
They were married in 1949 and moved here 
in 1951. 

He had never met any of the members of 
his wife’s family and Kazimiera had not seen 
her sister Mary for nearly 20 years. 


POLAND'S CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Ameri- 
cans. throughout the country observed 
May 3 as Poland’s Constitution Day. On 
this sobering yet inspiring occasion, we 
are reminded that the people of Poland 
were once free—that they once enjoyed 
the ideals of personal liberty that we as 
Americans so highly cherish. 

Yet. today, these people are caught up 
in the web of Communist tyranny. Their 
Soviet masters continually seek to silence 
this dedication to freedom but the spirit 
remains very much alive in the hearts 
of the Polish people—people who have 
experienced the cherished liberties of a 
free society and who will never be fully 
satisfied until foreign domination is cast 
aside and Poland’s independence is once 
again restored. 

Mr. President, the Constitution adopt- 
ed by the Polish Diet on the third of 
May in 1791 is an important milestone 
in the history of human freedom. Po- 
Jand was the first nation in central and 
eastern Europe to adopt a guarantee of 
human rights for all its citizens. 

At a time when absolute monarchy 
was the prevailing form of government 
on the European continent, the courage- 
ous Polish people instituted this con- 
stitution, which drastically curtailed the 
powers of the monarch and made him 
more responsive to the needs of the peo- 
ple. The rigid class distinctions of the 
Middle Ages were set aside, religious 
freedom was guaranteed and principles 
of equality were clearly enunciated in 
this historic document, That is why on 
this day we pay tribute to this Constitu- 
tion and to the noble Polish leaders whose 
progressive ideas and ideals of justice 
proce liberty made this Constitution pos- 
sible. 

Mr. President, Poland’s life story has 
been a magnificent yet tragic one. The 
Polish people have been conquered and 
their country has been partitioned six 
times during their 1,000-year history. 
Their homeland has been the scene of 
many brutal battles, and they have suf- 
fered’ the agonies of foreign powers 
aligned against them. Yet, these people, 
so dedicated to the ideals of liberty and 
justice, have clung stubbornly to a de- 
termination to be free. 

Mr. President, through our history, we 
Americans have enjoyed the friendship 
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of the Polish people. We have profited 
from their many fine contributions to 
American life and culture. 

The names of Pulaski and Kosciusko 
are familiar ones in our history. Both 
generals distinguished themselves in our 
struggle for independence. Pulaski died 
for our cause; Kosciusko returned to 
Poland to fight for Polish freedom in 
1794. 

Mr. President, the destinies of Poland 
and the United States are closely inter- 
twined. Both nations hold freedom as 
their highest aspiration and both nations 
would struggle to the death to retain it. 

Mr. President, as we mark Polish Con- 
stitution Day, let us remind the people 
of Poland that we share their noble as- 
pirations for freedom, that we have not 
forgotten our solemn obligation to sup- 
port them in their desire to cast away 
their chains of bondage, and that we are 
working and praying for the day when 
Poland will be free from the stranglehold 
of Communist tyranny. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, May 3, 
1963, marked the 172d anniversary of the 
adoption of the great Polish Constitution 
of 1791. This Constitution was promul- 
gated only 4 years after the establish- 
ment of our own Government, and it 
proclaimed the attachment of the Na- 
tion of Poland to the idea that govern- 
ment should be restrained by law and 
that all power should be derived from 
the will of the people. Government by 
the whim and pleasure of an all-power- 
ful monarchy was replaced by constitu- 
tional government. It is indeed fitting 
that we in the Senate should commemo- 
rate this important anniversary, and I 
would like to take this opportunity to pay 
well-deserved tribute to the brave Polish 
people who have endured so much and to 
Americans of Polish descent who are 
among our finest citizens and who have 
made outstanding contributions to this 
country. 

Living dangerously on the edge of the 
dictatorship of Catherine II, of Russia, 
and Frederick William, of Prussia, Po- 
land had suffered onslaughts on her ter- 
ritorial rights in 1772 and 1788. King 
Stanislaw August Poniatowski recognized 
the need for a free constitution to assist 
the people in the great project of main- 
taining liberty and for this reason the 
Constitution was drawn up, adopted, and 
promulgated on May 3, 1791. Parlia- 
mentary representation was expanded 
and the peasantry was placed under the 
protection of the law. The privileges of 
the nobility were reduced, and the 
townsmen were given certain political 
rights. Freedom of conscience and re- 
ligious toleration were guaranteed. Lib- 
erty was proclaimed for everyone living 
in the Republic. 

In 1795 when the new Government 
was only 4 years old, Poland’s larger 
neighbors, deeply fearful of such radical 
innovations, partitioned Poland, added 
her territory to their own, and thus 
terminated her independent existence. 
For 123 years Poland was not a nation 
on the map of Europe; but in spite of 
partition, slavery, and repression, Poland 
lived in the hearts of brave men. One 
hundred years ago, in January of 1863, 
a small but heroic group of Polish in- 
surgents attacked Russian garrisons in 
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many localities and captured consider- 
able amounts of arms and ammunition. 
The movement spread to all parts of the 
country and despite great odds was not 
finally extinguished until the last de- 
tachment of insurgents led by Reverend 
Brzoska was wiped out in April of 1865. 
After World War I Poland again rose as 
an independent state out of the ashes of 
tsarist Russia and Prussian Germany. 
But at the outbreak of World War II 
Germany and Russia again overran 
Poland and now Russia occupies and 
dominates Polish affairs once more. 

Today there are again those within 
Poland who seek to replace the arbitrary 
rule of the Communist Party. The 
Poznan revolts of 1956 demonstrated the 
unrest that simmers beneath the surface. 

There is no tyranny on earth—none is 
possible—that can permanently destroy 
the great principles of the Polish con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791. Let us pray 
that the day will soon come when the 
Communist tyranny that now rules 
Poland will be overwhelmed and de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, since the 
Senate was not in session on Friday, 
May 3, I want to take this opportunity 
to commemorate Polish Constitution 
Day. The Polish Constitution was 
drafted in 1791, only a few years after 
the adoption of the American Constitu- 
tion, and both express philosophies of 
government which have a common 
source, The Polish Constitution states: 

All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale and on a 
lasting foundation. 


These words contain principles of a 
tradition common to both the Polish and 
American peoples—the Western tradi- 
tion of freedom and democracy. 

The Polish Constitution of 1791 incor- 
porates enduring precepts of public 
policy and democracy. Its principles 
were rooted in the Polish love of and at- 
tachment to freedom and independence. 
These principles have kept alive in the 
hearts of many Polish generations. In 
times of national well-being as well as 
in times of misfortune, they have rep- 
resented fountainheads of national con- 
sciousness, patriotism, and the ever- 
present readiness to make sacrifices for 
the common cause of freedom of all 
nations. 

Mr. President, the year 1963 also marks 
the 100th anniversary of the Polish 
January Uprising of 1863. This revolt 
against Russian tyranny was the longest 
and bloodiest in Polish history. The 
Polish patriots fought the Russian occu- 
pation army for over 2 years. Almost 
250,000 Poles were killed in battles, ex- 
ecuted, or exiled to Siberia. Unfortu- 
nately, as it often happens in struggles 
for independence, the force of idealism 
was not strong enough to triumph over 
the force of numbers. The Polish 
people suffered defeat, but they did not 
lose their dream of becoming free. 

In the 20th century, the Polish people 
were free for many decades, but lost their 
independence again when the Commu- 
nist regime was established. I hope that 
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the continuing desire for freedom will 
once again become reality for Poland. 

My warmest greetings to all the people 
who are celebrating the Polish Constitu- 
tion Day. My deep sympathy goes to 
those who remember the victims of 
tyranny who were killed in the uprising 
of 1863. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
the third of May we commemorate Pol- 
ish Constitution Day, the day on which 
the Polish people drew up their first 
Constitution as a free nation in 1791. 

The people of Poland have known very 
few years of freedom and self-rule. For 
centuries they were overrun, first from 
the West and then from the East. Since 
World War II, they have suffered under 
a Communist rule, which has stifled their 
expression and bled their land econom- 
ically for the benefit of the Soviet Union, 

It is ironic that a nation that has 
known so little freedom for itself has be- 
come over the years such an important 
symbol for the cause of freedom. I think 
we can best understand this if we look to 
the Poles—the bravery, the determina- 
tion, the eternal optimism, and the deep 
religious faith which has always marked 
the Polish people. 

May 3 is also significant because on 
that day, in 1656, John Casimir pro- 
claimed the Madonna of Czestochowa as 
Patroness of Poland. Two years ago, I 
had the privilege of going to Jasna Gora, 
where the historic painting of the Ma- 
donna stands, guarded by the Pauline 
Fathers. I saw the inspiration this 
painting gave to the Polish people and 
realized then why the Poles will never 
abandon their fight for national sover- 
eignty. 

The people of Poland will fulfill their 
obligations. We in the United States 
should fulfill ours, by keeping open the 
channels of trade and tourism and mak- 
ing it clear that our best efforts will be 
used to increase freedom among the Pol- 
ish people. 

I do not believe that those who boycott 
Polish products in American markets 
are serving the anti-Communist cause. 
I think it is more important to realize 
that our quarrel is not with the Polish 
people but with their Government, im- 
posed on them by foreign armed forces. 
And whatever we can do to improve the 
well-being of the Polish people will in 
fact hasten the day when that nation 
can throw off its chains and walk once 
more in dignity with the free nations of 
the world. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, last 
Friday, May 3, we commemorated Pol- 
ish Constitution Day, a day held sacred 
by Poles and people of Polish descent 
around the world. 

Coming, as I do, from a State with a 
large number of men and women of Pol- 
ish descent, I am well aware of the Pol- 
ish people’s love of freedom and democ- 
racy. 

Through the centuries Poland has 
been occupied and reoccupied by tyran- 
nical forces around her borders. Time 
and again heroic bands of Polish in- 
surgents, poorly armed and untrained, 
have mounted uprisings against large 
professional armies, spurred on by a 
burning desire for independence. 
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Always in the hearts and minds of the 
fighters for freedom were the precepts 
established in the Polish Constitution of 
May 3, 1791. We Americans find much 
in the Polish Constitution that is fa- 
miliar to us—equality, civil liberty, all 
power in civil society derived from the 
will of the people. 

Today, the Polish Nation is again un- 
der the yoke of foreign authority. But 
in the people’s spirits remains a desire 
for freedom, as expressed in the Pol- 
ish Constitution—a desire that will never 
be extinguished. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 1963 
marks the 100th anniversary of the 
Polish uprising. 

The 1863 uprising against the Russian 
tyranny was the greatest, longest, and 
bloodiest uprising in the Polish history. 
The Polish patriots fought the Russian 
occupation army for over 2 years. 

Units of Polish insurgents attacked 
Russian garrisons in many localities and 
captured considerable amounts of arms 
and ammunition. The movement spread 
to all parts of the country like a forest 
fire. In all Polish communities under 
Russian rule there were instantaneous 
uprisings. 

In the beginning, the Polish insurgents 
had some significant successes, but when 
the Russians brought into Poland 350,- 
000 seasoned troops of the regular Rus- 
sian Army—the fate of the uprising was 
sealed, as was the fate of the more re- 
cent Hungarian uprising which we all 
remember with sadness. 

The Russian Government ordered the 
so-called military pacification of the 
country. Thousands of Poles were ar- 
rested and deported to Siberia. Their 
property was confiscated. Polish lan- 
guage was banned from offices and 
schools. The economy of Poland was 
destroyed. The sense of real mourning 
enveloped the entire nation. 

The Polish Nation lost 250,000 of its 
best sons, the flower of its manhood— 
killed in battles, executed, and exiled to 
Siberia. 

By paying tribute to the 100th anni- 
versary of the Polish uprising of 1863, 
we are also paying tribute to Poland’s 
defenders of freedom for the past thou- 
sand years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a further statement citing 
the anniversary of the Polish Third of 
May Constitution printed in the RECORD 
at this point to call attention to free 
Poland’s national holiday. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

May 3: THE POLISH NATIONAL HOLIDAY 

On May 3, Poles everywhere and citizens 
of Polish origin in many countries celebrate 
a Polish national holiday—the Polish 3d 
of May Constitution Day. 

In the United States, wherever Americans 
of Polish descent live, in cities and towns 
from coast to coast, this holiday is observed 
with appropriate exercises throughout the 
month of May, to pay tribute to the Polish 
Nation and to remind fellow Americans that 
Poland was one of the first pioneers of 
liberalism in Europe. 

It was on May 3 in 1791, barely 2 years 
after the adoption of its Constitution by the 
United States in 1789, that Poland without 
a bloody revolution or even without a dis- 
order succeeded in reforming her public life 
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and in eradicating her internal decline. But 
this great rebirth and assertion of democ- 
racy came to the Poles too late, and did not 
forestall the third partition of Poland in 
1795 by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

POLAND PIONEERED LIBERALISM IN EUROPE 

The greatness of the May 3 Polish Con- 
stitution consisted in the fact that it elimi- 
nated with one stroke the most fundamental 
weaknesses of the Polish parliamentary and 
social system. The Poles raised this great 
moment in their history to the forefront of 
their tradition rather than any one of their 
anniversaries of glorious victories or heroic 
revolutions. 

We Americans who have been reared in 
the principle given us as a birthright by the 
Founders of our great Republic, the princi- 
ple of the sovereignty of the people in the 
state, which is the primary postulate in the 
1791 Polish Constitution, can see how this 
truism cut off the Poles and the Polish po- 
litical tradition completely from both the 
Germans and the Russians, who have been 
reared in the principle of state, and not na- 
tional sovereignty. 

The light of liberalism coming from 
Poland was then as it has been throughout 
the years that followed and even onto 
today, a threat to tyranny and absolutism in 
Russia and Germany. In 1795, Russian and 
Prussian soldiers were sent to Poland to 
partition and rape her. In 1939, Russian 
and Prussian soldiers met again on Polish 
soil, as the absolute totalitarianism systems 
of nazism and communism again felt the 
danger of true liberalism coming from Poland 
just as in 1791. 

In the Polish Third of May Constitution 
this liberalism was formulated in these 
words: 

“All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a last- 
ing foundation.” 


AMERICAN AND POLISH CONSTITUTIONS 
SIMILARLY INSPIRED 


The philosophy of government discernable 
throughout the Third of May Polish Con- 
stitution leads one to believe that the Amer- 
ican people and the Polish people had each 
drawn inspiration for their respective con- 
stitutions from the same source. 

Meditation on the anniversary of May 3d 
deepens the faith and heightens the courage 
of every Pole and of every American of Polish 
origin. It reminds all Americans of Poland's 
destiny in the history of mankind, and 
prophesies the ultimate triumph of justice, 
even though, Poland once more has been 
deprived of her independence, sovereignty 
and her territory by one of our victorious 
allies, Soviet Russia, with the consent of 
other United Nations. 


POI RESEARCH 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
and the American public to a University 
of Rochester research project on Ha- 
waiian poi, looking to its nationwide use 
as a cereal substitute for infants and 
children. 

As described in one of the Hawaii daily 
newspapers, the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
of April 17, 1963, the study has already 
shown that some infants and children 
who are allergic to customary grain ce- 
reals can tolerate poi. 

Poi is a food made from the taro plant. 
It is a unique product of Hawaii. The 
taro of Hawaii—Colocasia spp—is a tu- 
berous plant with large, pendant, heart- 
shaped leaves, borne on leafstalks about 
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1 to 2 feet long, widely cultivated in 
warm, humid areas of the tropics and 
subtropics for its edible tubers. It re- 
quires 8 to 16 months to mature, ac- 
cording to the variety. 

In the making of poi, the tubers are 
steamed or cooked and then pounded or 
mashed. Sufficient water is then added 
to give it the consistency desired. It 
then becomes sticky and paste like. This 
is poi. Freshly made, it tastes bland and 
slightly sweet. Allowed to stand for 2 
or more days, it ferments and the taste 
sharpens with a tinge of sourness. The 
Hawaiians prefer this to the freshly made 
poi. 

For centuries, poi was a staple food 
of the Hawaiians. It was eaten from 
calabashes—wooden bowls—with the 
fingers—one, two, or three, depending 
on the consistency. 

As it supplies the minerals, calcium, 
and phosphorus and vitamins A and B, 
it made the Hawaiians one of the tallest, 
strongest, and healthiest people on earth. 

Poi has achieved national fame as an 
essential part of the Hawaiian luau— 
feast—but now, as a result of research, 
it may prove to be Hawaii’s latest con- 
tribution to America’s family diet as food 
for infants and young children. 

Should it win acceptance on the main- 
land as a substitute for cereals, it would 
certainly stimulate Hawaii’s dwindling 
taro industry, while at the same time 
contribute a wholesome addition to fam- 
ily menus. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be reprinted in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Por MAY ACHIEVE NATIONAL PROMINENCE SOON 
(By Joe Arakaki) 

Live, Kavar, April 17.—A research project 
on the nationwide use of poi as a cereal sub- 
stitute for infants and children has just 
gotten off the ground at the University of 
Rochester in New York. 

Dr. Jerome Glaser, clinical professor of pe- 
diatrics at the university, has submitted a 
preliminary report on the research project to 
the county economic development office. 

The economic development office hopes 
that the research project will popularize poi 
on the Mainland and possibly lead to a huge 
expansion of taro farming and poi manufac- 
turing in Hawaii. 

The study is being made possible through 
a $10,000 grant by the State. 

Dr. Glaser's study will also consider the 
nationwide use of poi as a substitute for 
cereals in infants allergic to the customary 
cereal grains. 

In his report, he states that “after a long 
delay, we are just beginning to get a nice 
start on the problem.” 

There are 35 babies on poi, but eventually 
a minimum of 50 babies is expected to be 
placed on the poi research study, the doctor 
reports. 

Here are the highlights of the research so 
far: 

Three weeks ago, the research clinic started 
the first premature infant on poi: 

The poi was well tolerated after 5 days of 
feeding. 

Poi was also sampled on 19 allergic infants 
and children, but the results are not yet 
completed. 

However, on one child, who was severely 
allergic to all cereals and a large number of 
other foods, the poi was lifesaving. 
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Another exceedingly ill child with a very 
rare disease (generalized lymphagiectasis) 
who was extremely difficult to feed, took the 
poi very well and with much benefit. 

Dr. Glaser said they have encountered 
some significant resistance in getting moth- 
ers into the baby clinic to accept the poi in- 
stead of the usual cereals. 

He said that with more explanation on the 
Hawaiian food, there should be better re- 
sponse. 

Consequently the clinic has printed addi- 
tional explanatory cards which state: 

“Poi is a food which is and has been used 
for many centuries instead of ordinary cere- 
als in the islands of the Pacific and else- 
where. 

“It is particularly used in quantity by the 
Hawaiians and is believed to be largely re- 
sponsible for their extraordinary fine phy- 
sique. 

“We are trying it with the hope that it will 
cause better growth and development than 
customary cereals.” 

Dr. Glaser adds that a study in making poi 
more palatable is also being conducted. 

He said it is highly desirable to make the 
taste of pol acceptable, if possible, by the ad- 
dition of some flavoring material. 

This is now under study by Dr. L. M. 
Wheeler, director of product development, 
Parke, Davis & Co. 

Dr. Glaser pointed out the need for more 
up-to-date analysis of poi than that pub- 
lished in the University of Hawaii Agricultu- 
ral Bulletin of July 1952. 

He wants information on the quantity of 
iron, if any, the quantitative vitamin con- 
tent as well as whether or not the product 
contains gluten or gliadin. 

Dr. Glaser said, “I have never before been 
engaged in a problem which has received 
such widespread publicity as this one or 
which evoked so much interest in the pub- 
lic.” 

He adds, “It seems to me that if the poi 
proves successful, there will be a good mar- 
ket alone in the feeding of infants with 
cereal allergies. 

It is, however, too early to be sure about 
this.” 


MILITARY PAY RAISE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, a fine edi- 
torial in a recent New York Times issue 
called attention to the need for military 
pay scales comparable to pay for similar 
work in private industry. I believe this 
is long overdue. 

Last year, for the first time, Congress 
approved the principle of comparability 
of pay for Federal classified workers in 
the pay increase law enacted in Octo- 
ber—Public Law 87-793. As second- 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, I was proud to have a part in draft- 
ing this measure. Great progress was 
made toward providing pay for Federal 
classified employees comparable to pay 
scales of workers in private industry. 

Last week the administration sent a 
message asking Congress again to raise 
Federal classified workers’ pay so as to 
more nearly approach pay of their 
counterparts in private industry. Now 
we hear the administration is consider- 
ing a sliding scale of pay raises for classi- 
fied workers which would move up or 
down as the cost of living moves up or 
down. 

Meantime, military pay has not been 
increased since 1958, although the cost of 
living has risen 5% percent. At the very 
least, Congress ought to remedy that in- 
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equity. But I believe Congress should 
do more. Military pay scales should be 
based on the principle of comparability 
with private employees and Federal clas- 
sified workers. 

In an article published in Hawaii's ex- 
cellent newspaper, the Honolulu Sunday 
Star-Bulletin & Advertiser, my views are 
spelled out in greater detail. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
article, as well as the text of the New 
York Times editorial, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin & 
Advertiser, May 5, 1963] 


WASHINGTON REPORT ON MILITARY Pay RAISE 
(By U.S. Senator HRAM L. FONG) 


A pay raise for America’s men and women 
in our Armed Forces is a must in my judg- 
ment. Even with allowances for dependents, 
subsistence quarters, and the like, military 
pay lags far behind that of Federal civilian 
and private industrial workers doing similar 
tasks. 

Pay scales for military personnel have not 
been increased since 1958, although the cost 
of living has gone up 514 percent. 

As I stated more than 3 weeks ago in 
Honolulu, Congress, in all fairness and 
justice to those in uniform, should take 
prompt action to increase their pay. 

It is not enough merely to make cost-of- 
living adjustments, for present pay scales 
contain built-in inequities. What is needed 
is a thorough overhaul of military pay in line 
with the principle of a living wage, rather 
than a bare subsistence wage; the principle 
of recognition of the increased skills and 
responsibilities of today's military personnel; 
and the principle of comparability with pay 
in industry and in Federal civilian agencies. 

Many enlisted men and officers in the lower 
ranks today receive pay that is near sub- 
sistence level. Our Nation should treat its 
guardians of freedom better than that. 

Pay scales today fail to compensate our 
uniformed personnel for the greatly in- 
creased skills and responsibilities entailed in 
our modern Defense Establishment. The 
level of competence required and the level 
of responsibilities imposed have risen mark- 
edly as compared with pre-Korean war, for 
example. Weshould pay accordingly. 

Now that the principle of comparability 
has been established for Federal classified 
workers, it should be extended to military 
personnel as well. Last year, the big break- 
through for classified workers came when 
Congress adopted a pay increase law to bring 
their pay in line with pay in private indus- 
try for similar work. As second-ranking 
minority member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, I helped to draft this 
landmark legislation. 

Last Monday the administration asked 
Congress to raise Federal classified pay again 
to bring it even closer to average pay in 
private jobs. 

We have only to look at some examples to 
be convinced that military pay is far out of 
line with comparable work for other Federal 
employees and for private workers. Some 
Pentagon messengers, whose only responsi- 
bility is to pedal three-wheeled bikes and 
deliver messages, now make more money than 
young Officers flying jet planes and standing 
watches on multimillion-dollar Navy vessels. 

A reactor operator on the nuclear-powered 
cruiser Long Beach, a second-class petty offi- 
cer, receives $397 a month. But the civilian 
doing the same job on the U.S. Maritime 
Commission’s nucleur-powered ship Savan- 
nah receives more than $1,200 a month with 
overtime. 
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Low pay is one reason for the great per- 
sonnel turnover in our Armed Forces. The 
reenlistment rate for first termers is only 
25 percent. Every year one-fifth of all our 
enlisted men leave the service. This high 
turnover is expensive to the Government. It 
costs & great deal to train new men who must 
replace those trained men who leave. 

For technical training alone, the cost to 
the Government is $1 billion each year. Half 
of this is for training in electronics. But 
since trained electronics personne] can earn 
higher pay in industry, many leave the serv- 
ice. So the Government loses trained people 
and must train new people. 

There is no question in my mind that we 
could save significant amounts in training 
costs and personnel administration if we 
paid our servicemen and women fairly. 
Then they would stay in the service, in turn 
giving us more experienced and capable 
forces. 

Status of military pay legislation at the 
moment is that a bill (H.R. 5555) has been 
reported by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. It may be cleared by the Rules Com- 
mittee for House action next Thursday or 
Friday. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee is 
not scheduled to hold hearings until after 
the House passes the bill, 

I believe the House committee bill has 
serious shortcomings, which I shall try to 
remedy when the bill comes to the Senate. 
I shall urge among other things: 

1. Adoption of the principle of compara- 
bility. 

2. Fifty-five-dollar-a-month combat pay 
for military personnel serving in areas of 
hostility. Proposed by the Defense Depart- 
ment, this was rejected by the House com- 
mittee. I believe $55 is small compensation 
for the risks undertaken by these men, such 
as those from Hawaii who must serve in 
Vietnam. 

3. Oversea pay for enlisted men in Hawali, 
including Hawaii residents who are enlisted 
men stationed in the islands. The commit- 
tee bill excludes oversea pay for enlisted 
men in Hawaii, but continues it for Alaska. 

4. Pay increases for officers and enlisted 
men serving their first 2 years. The House 
committee bill gives them no increase. 

Basic pay for young second lieutenants 
starts at $222.30 per month. Including sub- 
sistence-and-quarters allowances, they might 
receive about $338 to $355 per month. Their 
college classmates in private industry receive 
from $100 to $200 a month more. No wonder 
it is difficult to recruit and retain men. 

5. Granting military retirees the right to 
recompute their retirement pay so as to ben- 
efit from this and future military pay in- 
creases. 

In June 1962, there were more than 41,000 

in Hawaii with nearly 
68,000 dependents. The 1962 military pay- 
roll in the islands totaled $152,769,000. 

‘Today there are more than 2,680,000 mili- 
tary personnel on active duty in our Armed 
Forces. We depend on them to defend us. 
The least we can do is give them fair and 
decent pay on a par with civilian Govern- 
ment workers and employees in private in- 
dustry. 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 30, 1963] 
HIGHER Miurrary Par 

Legislation of key importance to service 

morale—the military pay bill—will be de- 
bated in the House soon. 

The bill, as reported out by the House 
Armed Services Committee provides an aver- 
age 14.3 percent increase for officers and 12.6 
percent for enlisted men, with the exact per- 
centages varying by rank and grade. 

The legislation is much needed and long 
overdue; yet it is a sad disappointment to 
the men in uniform. It does not meet the 
recommendations of an experienced commit- 
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tee that studied service pay; it carries in- 
creases far less than those proposed by a 
House subcommittee after careful 

it fails even to achieve the very modest 8 
recommended by the Secretary ot Defense. 

The pay bill, as the Army-Navy-Air Force 
Journal has noted, got caught in a political 
crossfire between the tax- cutting objectives 
of the Democratic leadership and the budget - 
cutting aims of the Republican leadership.“ 
In its present form, the bill provides pay 
raises substantially less than those obtained 
in the last 10 years by workers in the private 
economy and in the civil services. Thus the 
goal of military pay “comparability,” stressed 
by the President in the past, has been aban- 
doned. 

The glaring deficiencies in the current leg- 
islation must be corrected if service careers 
are to be made attractive enough to en- 
courage long-term professionalism, 


ADMINISTRATION’S OIL INDUSTRY 
TAX PROPOSALS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Texas 
House of Representatives has adopted a 
resolution concerning the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s oil industry tax proposals. 
As stated in the resolution, the impact 
of these proposals on an already weak- 
ened industry would seriously damage 
this industry and thereby a significant 
portion of the economy of the State of 
Texas. I ask unanimous consent to place 
the full text of the resolution in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 235 


Whereas the petroleum industry is an out- 
standing example of free enterprise, both in 
Texas and in the world at large; and 

Whereas the petroleum industry is one of 
the major bulwarks of the Texas economy; 
and 

Whereas the petroleum industry has con- 
tributed heavily to the finances of State gov- 
ernment by paying 27. percent of all local 
property taxes and 30.2 percent of all State 
taxes collected in Texas during the year 1961; 
and 

Whereas such taxes collected amounted to 
42 percent of the cost of public education 
maintained in Texas; and 

Whereas the Texas petroleum industry has 
borne the largest proportion of loss of mar- 
kets suffered during recent years by the pe- 
troleum industry as a whole; and 

Whereas the tax program of the present 
national administration proposes additional 
Federal tax burdens on the already overbur- 
dened petroleum industry: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this house respectfully re- 
quests that these tax proposals affecting the 
petroleum industry be withdrawn, and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and to all Members 
of the Congress of the United States. 

BYRON TUNNELL, 
Speaker of the House. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the attempts in some States 
to pressure enactment of so-called right- 
to-work laws, even in the face of over- 
whelming public opposition to such re- 
strictive legislation, I would like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that this anticollective bargaining pro- 
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posal has been rejected once again by the 
legislature of the State of Maine. 

Earlier this year, supporters of this re- 
strictive legislation in Maine failed to ob- 
tain sufficient signatures for a referen- 
dum on the issue. Subsequently, the 
joint senate-house labor committee 
voted 9 to 1 that the bill ought not to 
pass. The house of representatives up- 
held this record by 111 to 32, and the 
senate concurred by a vote of 28 to 3. 

One of the reasons for this clear-cut 
victory for responsible collective bar- 
gaining was the vigorous opposition by 
industrial management in Maine. 

This opposition by management to the 
so-called right-to-work laws was ex- 
pressed by the Bates Manufacturing Co., 
of Lewiston, Maine, one of the Nation's 
outstanding textile manufacturing firms, 
to the Maine Legislature, in a letter to 
Chairman Harvey Johnson, of the joint 
senate-house labor committee. 

Mr. H. L. Gosselin, an official of the 
textile manufacturing firm, informed 
this legislative committee on March 28, 
1963, that the large majority of Maine 
management opposes the so-called right- 
to-work law, that the legislation is un- 
desired and that it would jeopardize the 
excellent relations that exist between 
Management and labor in the State of 
Maine. Mr. Gosselin states that con- 
tinuance of such excellent labor-man- 
agement relations, without interference 
from right-to-work legislation, is of par- 
amount importance to the future of 
Maine and its industrial development. 

I regard the viewpoint of Maine man- 
agement, as expressed by the Bates Man- 
ufacturing Co., as an important con- 
tribution to the continually mounting 
opposition in most areas of our society to 
the attempt to weaken our longstanding 
national policy in support of the collec- 
tive bargaining process, and ask unani- 
mous consent to have Mr. Gosselin's 
communication to the Maine labor com- 
mittee printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Bates MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lewiston, Maine, March 27, 1962. 
Hon. Harvey JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Labor Committee, Maine Legisla- 
ture, Augusta, Maine. 

Dear Sin: I had planned to be in Augusta 
for the March 28 public hearing regarding the 
so-called right-to-work legislation, but a pre- 
vious commitment involving Business-Edu- 
cation Day in the city of Lewiston prevents 
me from attending the hearing. I trust, 
therefore, that this letter will substitute for 
the testimony I would have offered in person. 

As our State’s top political leaders have 
stated, Maine enjoys excellent labor-manage- 
ment relations. Iam sure that your commit- 
tee will agree that the continuation of such 
an asset is of paramount importance to the 
future of Maine and to our industrial devel- 
opment efforts. 

I have given considerable and careful study 
to the so-called right-to-work proposal which 
is presently before your committee and being 
heard today. It is my conviction that this 
legislation is unnecessary in Maine at this 
time. If enacted, I believe that it could 
jeopardize the relationship which exists be- 
tween labor and management. I believe also 
that it could well lead to labor unrest in 
Maine and impede progress in the large, al- 
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ready unionized industrial plants of the 
State. 

Maine workers are honest and productive. 
On the whole labor leaders are responsible 
leaders. The large majority of Maine man- 
agement have admiration for the people of 
the State and seek to do all in their power to 
be successful here. On numerous occasions, 
these three groups have demonstrated that, 
by working together instead of against one 
another, mutually beneficial results follow. 
It is this atmosphere of understanding and 
cooperative spirit which has safeguarded 
many Maine jobs and which spells well for 
future successes. I honestly hope that this 
atmosphere will not be jeopardized and, 
therefore, urge your committee to report this 
legislation ought not to pass. 

Sincerely, 
H. L. GOSSELIN, 
Assistant to the President. 


PRESIDENT’S TAX CUT PROPOSALS 
ESTIMATED TO INCREASE STATE 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT TAX 
REVENUES BY $2.9 BILLION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
economic effects of the President’s tax 
program should increase State and lo- 
cal government tax revenues by $2.9 bil- 
lion a year when its impact is fully felt. 
This estimate, made by the Treasury 
Department at my request, indicates that 
State tax revenues would increase by 
about $1.5 billion and local revenues by 
$1.4 billion. 

As chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee, I requested the Treasury to 
estimate the increases in State and local 
revenue on the basis of a joint commit- 
tee staff computation that a $10 billion 
Federal tax reduction would result in an 
increase of approximately $40 billion in 
the gross national product. 

Using this estimate, the Treasury De- 
partment calculated that the expanded 
economic activity anticipated from the 
full impact of the President’s tax pro- 
gram should increase personal income 
by about $30 billion. This, in turn, 
should increase State and local rev- 
enues—from their presently existing tax 
structures—by about $2.9 billion. 

The estimate is heartening news for 
State and local taxpayers. The burgeon- 
ing needs for State and local revenue 
have required continual tax increases 
at the State and local levels in the post- 
war era, he pointed out. 

I am also giving the Treasury esti- 
mates of the anticipated increase in rev- 
enue in the individual States from pres- 
ent major State sources of tax revenue 
and from local taxes. The estimates 
were based on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee estimate of the effect of a Federal 
tax cut on the gross national product— 
the total value of goods produced and 
services performed in the Nation in 1 
year. 

The additional revenue which should 
come to the States and to their local 
governments when the President’s pro- 
gram is fully in effect, the Senator said, 
would provide substantial relief from the 
critical financial problems which State 
and local governments are now facing. 

According to the Treasury’s estimates, 
State tax revenues would be about $1.5 
billion higher when the full impact of 
the President’s program is felt than they 
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would be without the program. This 
equals 7 percent of the $20.6 billion total 
of taxes the 50 States collected in 1962. 

Local government revenues would be 
approximately $1.4 billion higher than 
they would be without the program, he 
said. This is 7 percent of the total local 
revenues of $19.8 billion collected in 1961, 
the latest year for which figures are 
available. 

The President’s program, now under 
consideration by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, would be in full effect 
in 1965. Its full impact would be felt 
soon thereafter. 

The estimated increases in State and 
local tax revenues were based on rela- 
tionships between tax revenues and per- 
sonal income in the individual States 
over a period of years with adjustments 
for anticipated population changes and 
other factors. 

State and local taxes doubled in the 
decade from 1952 to 1961. Their rate of 
increase averaged 7 percent per year— 
well in excess of the national average 
annual rate of economic growth. Gross 
State and local debt has more than 
tripled since 1950, and all indications 
are that current tax and debt trends will 
continue in the future. 

These trends underscore the impor- 
tance to State and local governments and 
taxpayers of the substantial rise in the 
level of economic activity which may be 
expected from enactment of the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

The Treasury estimates indicate that 
State and local governments would be 
able to meet the future needs of their 
citizens with lower tax rates than would 
otherwise have to be imposed. A re- 
duced pressure on State and local govern- 
ments to raise tax rates or impose new 
taxes would grant an additional benefit 
to taxpayers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
change of correspondence between Secre- 
tary Dillon and myself in this matter, 
along with a table giving the Treasury 
Department’s estimates in detail, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

APRIL 2, 1963. 


Hon. C. DoucLas DILLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As you know, the 1963 
joint economic report contained supple- 
mental staff materials estimating the stim- 
ulative effects that might occur from tax 
reduction through the multiplier and accel- 
erator effects. It is extremely important to 
analyze these effects as thoroughly as pos- 
sible in connection with the present dis- 
cussion of tax reduction. 

One of the consequences of Federal tax 
reduction should be to increase State and lo- 
cal tax revenues through the increase in 
general economic activity. I would like to 
request, therefore, that you provide me with 
estimates, based upon the staff materials 
in our report, of the effects on State and 
local reyenues stemming from the proposed 
Federal tax reduction. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
request. 

Faithfully yours, 
PAuL H. DOUGLAS, 
n. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 7, 1963. 
Hon. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, 
Chairman, Joint Economie Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DoucLas: In reply to your 
request of April 2, I am pleased to submit 
the enclosed estimates of increases in State 
and local tax revenues which might be 
expected to result from a Federal tax reduc- 
tion in the amount postulated by the Joint 
Economic Committee staff. 

The total national effect on State and 
local revenues and the gain by individual 
States from major tax revenue sources and 
from local taxes have been estimated on the 
basis of staff materials in the Joint Economic 
Committee report, as you requested. Tables 
on the effect of the tax program by States 
and by revenue sources are enclosed. 

The gratifying concern of your committee 
over the frequently overlooked State and lo- 
cal aspects of our tax structure parallels 
that of the President, who said in his tax 
message to Congress: 

“State and local governments, hard pressed 
by a considerably faster rise in expenditures 
and indebtedness than that experienced at 
the Federal level, will also gain additional 
revenues without increasing their own tax 
rates as national income and production ex- 

a” 

I appreciate the interest your committee 
has shown in the President’s tax program. 
I hope the information submitted proves 
useful to the committee in its work. 

Sincerely, 
DouGLas DILLON. 


EFFECT oF A $10 BILLION FEDERAL Tax REDUC- 
TION ON STATE AND LOCAL Tax REVENUES 
(BASED ON JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
STAFF PROJECTIONS OF INCREASES IN GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT) 


A reduction in Federal taxes will result in 
substantial increases in State and local tax 
revenues without changes in existing tax 
rates or the introduction of new taxes. 

The Joint Economic Committee staff has 
estimated that a $10 billion reduction in 
taxes, somewhat less than the net reduction 
recommended by the President, would re- 
sult in an increase of close to $40 billion in 
gross national product. This implies a $30 
billion increase in personal income for the 
Nation as a whole. The attached table pre- 
sents estimates of the gain in State and local 
tax revenues based upon the Joint Commit- 
tee’s projections. These estimates, which 
are broken down by States and by broad 
revenue sources, are necessarily rough ap- 
proximations suggestive of the general order 
of magnitude rather than precise forecasts. 
They are based upon the historical relation- 
ship between changes in State and local tax 
receipts, adjusted for major revisions in tax 
laws, and changes in State personal income. 

It is estimated that Federal tax reduction, 
when fully in effect, would result in the 
addition of $2.9 billion to the tax revenues 
of State and local governments. This in- 
crease would be over and above the increase 
in tax revenues which these governments 
would realize in the absence of Federal tax 
reductions. Of this increase, an estimated 
$1.5 billion would accrue to the States and 
$1.4 billion to local units of government. In 
1962, total State tax revenues were $20.6 
billion. Total local tax revenues were $19.8 
billion in 1961, the most recent year for 
which data are available. 

The estimated increases resulting from 
Federal tax reduction thus represent 7 per- 
cent of total State and local tax revenues, 
7 percent of total State tax revenues, and 
7 percent of total local tax revenues. 

A brief description of the general method- 
ology employed follows: 

1. Consistent with the Joint Economic 
Committee’s projection of the increase in 
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GNP resulting from a $10 billion tax re- 
duction, the increase in personal income for 
the Nation as a whole was taken to be $30 
billion. 

2. To obtain the increase in personal in- 
come in a given State, it was assumed that 
the ratio of that State’s personal income to 
the national total that prevailed in 1962, 
after adjustment for relative shifts in popu- 
lation ed between 1962 and 1965 (cen- 
sus estimates), will be maintained. 


3. The change in revenues from each major 


major changes in the tax laws were used for 
the computations. In the case of local prop- 
erty taxes, the most recent ratio of property 
tax revenues to personal income was used 
because reliance upon the historical series 
would have given an unreasonably high pro- 
jection (since effective property tax rates 
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have been rising steadily and tax revenues 
have been strongly influenced by the post- 
war increase in property values). 

4. For the 16 States which allow the de- 
ductibility of Federal income tax liability in 
the computation of the State income tax 
base, the revenue increases due to this fea- 
ture were calculated and included in the 
“total” figure for those States. The State's 
average effective income tax rate was ap- 
plied to the decrease in Federal tax liability 
within the State. 


Effect of a $10,000,000,000 Federal tax reduction on State and local tax revenues (based on Joint Economic Committee staff projections of 


increases in gross national product) 


{Amounts in millions) 


Increase in State tax revenues 


Increase in local 
tax revenues 


Total License Other 
Percent reent Percent 
of 1962 of 1962 Amount | of 1962 | Amount 
venues revenues 
8 $u 8 7 84 $2 9 $2 7 $8 2 
8 3 8 9 21 N 1 8 1 7 
7 14 7 7 22 1 7 2 6 9 8 
8 15 8 9 1 2 9 1 6 4 6 
8 198 8 8 32 14 7 48 10 206 8 
8 19 8 6 29 2 7 1 3 16 7 
7 21 7 7 1 5 5 8 24 7 
6 6 7 9 2 1 5 1 7 1 5 
8 42 7 7 7 8 4 9 37 8 
7 29 7 8 5 GE 1 4 13 6 
6 8 6 5 $2 O s 1 12 2 6 
8 6 8 4 22 3 2 12 ® 4 7 
7 65 7 7 9 7 2 26 7 
7 29 7 2 4 7 ® 35 7 
7 2 8 7 4 8 1 25 7 
7 15 7 6 2 6 1 22 7 
6 19 6 5 2 9 3 10 7 
7 31 6 6 3 7 14 12 7 
7 7 8 8 1 6 ® 6 7 
7 27 7 7 2 6 2 21 7 
7 42 8 8 5 4 2 53 7 
8 M 9 10 12 8 9 64 7 
7 32 8 6 4 7 4 W z 
6 12 6 5 1 6 2 7 7 
7 28 7 7 4 7 1 29 7 
8 8 11 12 1 11 1 5 6 
7 7 7 8 1 8 2 11 6 
8 4 8 8 993 1 3 8 
7 3 7 7 r 1 5 T 
8 36 8 9 10 8 3 80 7 
7 9 7 7 1 6 2 4 8 
8 201 9 9 14 7 23 209 7 
g 37 7 7 5 8 3 15 8 
7 4 6 6 9 2 5 8 
7 61 7 7 12 7 3 76 7 
6 2 6 6 3 6 3 9 6 
8 21 10 6 3 7 2 13 7 
6 75 6 6 10 5 11 61 6 
7 7 7 7 1 8 1 6 7 
7 17 7 8 1 5 1 5 6 
7 4 7 7 Ls pili, eect 1 7 8 
7 20 6 6 4 7 3 15 8 
7 66 7 7 22 13 8 60 8 
8 9 8 8 1 9 1 7 8 
7 4 8 9 1 10 ® 2 5 
7 24 7 9 3 6 1 19 8 
6 3⁴ 7 7 2 5 3 14 6 
6 12 6 6 1 5 ($) 5 6 
7 35 8 7 4 7 7 33 7 
6 3 7 8 1 9 2 6 
7| 1,529 7 186 7 6| 1,40 | 7 
1 increase in local tax revenues is based on data for 1961 which is the latest year 5 Less than $500,000. 
3 Uses the Federal tax base (adjusted gross income or taxable income), 22 modi- 
2 Includes revenue Increase resultin, cher 3 of Federal income tax lia- eua; in the computation of the State e ndividual income tax. The n- 
bility in the — ——.— of the State tax. ing features of the President's tax program may be expected 228 the State income 
o The individ ual income tax in Alaska — West Virginia is a percentage tax base and result in an increase in — of $47,000,000 for these States. This 
3 — West Virginia has fixed its rates — ol the pres- increase, which would be in addition to the gain resulting from the 510,000, 000, 0% 
= b edel rates (1962). It is assumed that Alaska will increase its — yar so tax reduction, is not included in the estimates presented here, 
ae pae ae * ae eee maintained. Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis, May 7, 1903. 


TRIBUTE TO EUGENE C. EPPLEY 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, one of 
the great success stories of our day is 
the story of Eugene C. Eppley. 

This story of a man who started an 
illustrious career in the hotel business at 
the salary of 12 cents an hour and rose 
to head the largest individually owned 


hotel empire in America is in the Ho- 
ratio Alger tradition. 

But the most significant fact about Mr. 
Eppley’s life is that the philanthropy he 
practiced in his lifetime lives after him. 

The Eugene C. Eppley Foundation, 
Inc., of Omaha, has just published a 
brief profile of the foundation’s creator. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 


to have printed in the Recor this in- 
spiring account of a man who was re- 
sponsible for $15 million in benevolences, 
which impart life and meaning to the 
epitaph carved on his tombstone: 

He climbed rugged ways to gain a hotel 
empire, wealth, power, and national fame. 

Achieving these, he turned to build a 
bridge for those who follow. 


1968 


There being no objection, the profile 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EUGENE C. EPPLEY 

Eugene C. Eppley was one of the last of the 
great personal innkeepers, a colorful charac- 
ter, a sturdy individualist, a bachelor mar- 
ried to the hotel business. His dominant 
personality, industry, imagination, courage 
and determination would have taken him far 
in any field. These qualities, along with a 
flair for the dramatic and the knack of cul- 
tivating people, enabled him to climb from 
a lowly beginning to the heights of a glamor- 
ous hotel world. 

Born in a small hostelery operated by his 
parents in Akron, Ohio, he left Stanford 
University and took off for himself at the age 
of 19. His first job was unpacking furniture 
in a new hotel. The pay was 12 cents an 
hour. With tremendous energy he pushed 
up the employee ladder, adventured into 
business for himself and over arduous years 
built up the largest individually owned hotel 
empire in America. At different times, on 
two continents, he owned and operated over 
50 hotels, large and small. The great depres- 
sion left 85 percent of all hotels insolvent. 
That Gene Eppley managed to survive the 
catastrophe was a tribute to his dogged de- 
termination and prodigious capacity for 
work. 

Mr. Eppley was a man who thought big, 
dreamed big things and made many of them 
come true. Unlike most dreamers, however, 
he was a careful planner, a demon for details, 
a practical perfectionist. Some 10 years 
prior to his death he created the Eugene C. 
Eppley Foundation to which he gave the 
greater part of his wealth including control 
of his vast hotel empire. He planned that 
the foundation would dispose of the hotels 
at a favorable time. 

In 1955, at the peak of his financial for- 
tunes, Mr. Eppley was stricken in health but 
lived to direct the foundation in negotiating 
the sale of his former properties to the 
Sheraton Corp. of America. Upon his death 
in 1958, Omaha and the hotel industry be- 
came fully aware of both his financial ac- 
complishments and his extensive phi- 
lanthropy. In addition to the establishment 
of a charitable foundation with assets of 
over $25 million, he remembered many of his 
longtime associates with substantial be- 
quests. The disposition of his estate 
stamped him as a man of long foresight and 
thoughtful generosity. 

Gene Eppley was a personage of many 
facets. In business he was shrewd, tough 
and aggressive. He loved competition and 
fought for the fun of winning. He found 
zest in playing a hard game. Cultured and 
personable, he could be courtly and captivat- 
ing or rough and rugged as occasion required. 
Paradoxically, he was both acquisitive and 
altruistic, proud and modest, but beneath 
it all humble and compassionate. At times 
it seemed an effort for him to keep his soft 
side from showing. 

Along the way he helped many in many 
ways. He was never too busy to assist a 
deserving employee who found himself in 
difficulty. He taught, inspired, disciplined 
and ruled his coworkers with an iron hand. 
He recognized no substitute for honest effort. 
Working for Eppley was an educational ex- 
perience. It was the employee's ill luck if he 
did not take advantage of the opportunity 
to improve himself. 

Never one to shirk any task he undertook, 
Mr, Eppley earned many rewards and honors, 
To name a few: At the age of 33, he was 
elected president of what is now the Ameri- 
can Hotel Association. Three governments 
awarded him decorations for his civilian ef- 
forts during the two great wars. In 1933, he 
was crowned King of Ak-Sar-Ben, Nebraska’s 
highest civic accolade. 
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Mr. Eppley gave lifelong credit to Culver 
Military Academy for the training, inspira- 
tion and character shaping he received dur- 
ing his formative years. A long time later 
his gratitude to Culver was demonstrated 
by very substantial gifts made through the 
Eppley Foundation. 

For the last half of his life, Mr. Eppley's 
home was the Fontenelle Hotel in Omaha 
where he died in 1958. Because of this geo- 
graphical circumstance the good causes of 
Omaha and the Midlands have benefited 
exceedingly. 

A model Salvation Army camp for the un- 
derprivileged; an impressive civic library at 
the University of Omaha; an edifice dedi- 
cated to business education at Creighton 
University; the modern Omaha municipal 
airport made possible by a matching grant; 
a workshop and rehabilitation center for the 
handicapped; a Children’s Hospital surgical 
pavilion; the Gene Eppley Boys’ Club in the 
heart of an Omaha juvenile problem area; 
the Eugene C. Eppley Institute for Research 
of Cancer and Allied Diseases; and farther 
afield an auditorium at Morningside College 
and a Graduate Hotel School at Michigan 
State University; these and countless lesser 
philanthropies summarized elsewhere, en- 
dure as monuments to Mr. Eppley’s memory. 

Having no close relatives, Mr. Eppley ex- 
pressed the wish that his remains be laid to 
rest at Culver, Ind., close to the boyhood 
school he loved so much, His career is epit- 
omized in this simple epitaph carved on 
his tombstone in Culver Cemetery: 

“He climbed rugged ways to gain a hotel 
empire, wealth, power and national fame. 

“Achieving these, he turned to build a 
bridge for those who follow.” 


Major grants and summary of Eppley Foun- 
dation benevolences (inception to 1963) 
Culver Military Academy $3, 655, 000 


University of Omaha. 1, 140, 000 
Creighton University........... 1, 286, 000 
Omaha Authority 1, 000, 000 
University of Nebraska Cancer 

Research Institute 2. 500, 000 


Michigan State University 1, 550, 000 
Nebraska Goodwill Industries 375, 000 
— 250, 000 

527, 000 

Children’s Memorial Hospital... 641, 000 


Gene Eppley Camp for Under- 
privileged Mothers and Chil- 


ent college $128, 000 
c 5.2L. -<..S 106, 000 
Community chests 165, 000 
Religious organizations and 

TTT 190, 000 
Miscellaneous small grants 245, 000 

r 14, 724, 000 


LAW DAY IN NEBRASKA 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Ne- 
braska was proud to be host to the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States, 
Sir David Ormsby Gore, in its observ- 
ance of Law Day this year. Sir David 
addressed a luncheon sponsored jointly 
by the Omaha Bar Association, the 
chamber of commerce and Rotary In- 
ternational; met with members of our 
judiciary; visited with business and civic 
leaders, and appeared before the Ne- 
braska Legislature. 

The observance of Law Day each May 
1 has become a popular practice among 
bar associations across the country. It 
seems particularly appropriate to cele- 
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brate our honored tradition of rule of 
law on the same day that Communist- 
dominated countries parade their mil- 
itary might. The foundations of the 
two systems of government could not be 
more vividly contrasted. 

Sir David’s remarks at the luncheon 
emphasize that the free world’s ulti- 
mate weapon in the global struggle with 
communism is our common law tradition 
with the concepts of freedom and justice 
that inhere in this system. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the Am- 
bassador’s speech, together with my re- 
marks on introduction, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and speech were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR ROMAN L. Hruska INTRODUCTION 
or Rr. Hon. Sm Davīp Ormssy Gore, 
K. C. M. G., Law Dax, OMAHA, NEBR. 


My 25 years in the general practice of law 
prior to becoming a member of the U.S. 
Senate and my close association during that 
period with many of my brothers-in-the-law 
who are here today, serve as foundation for 
my keen appreciation and deep gratification 
at the progress and the high place which have 
been achieved by Law Day. Nationally and 
locally it has come to be an annual observ- 
ance which is noteworthy and highly de- 
sirable. 

My compliments and my commendations 
to the Omaha Bar Association through its 
president, Leo Eisenstatt, and the other spon- 
soring organizations, Rotary International 
and the chamber of commerce, for their mak- 
ing possible the splendid occasion we witness 
here right now. 

Law Day has many purposes to be sure. 
Among them is the reminder that freedom 
as we enjoy it in this Republic is of three 
kinds: personal, political, and economic. 
These are all interdependent. The impair- 
ment or loss of any one of them is quickly 
and inevitably followed by loss or impair- 
ment of each of the others. All of them are 
based on law. All of them are made possible 
by law. 

The resultant is liberty which is much 
coveted by man and for which he will fiercely 
fight. When he does so, it is in the realiza- 
tion that the objective of government is not 
more and stronger government, but rather 
liberty and peace, and in that order. Law 
makes this possible. 

The Federal Bar Association in Washing- 
ton has chosen as its theme for Law Day the 
role of law in a totalitarian society. Speak- 
ing to the group in the Senate Caucus Room 
at this same hour are several lawyers who 
have fled their enslaved homelands and who, 
from tragic personal experiences, are giving 
testimony that totalitarianism utilizes law as 
a means to maintain complete control over 
society. Behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains laws exist primarily to compel obedi- 
ence to a social order and to exact perform- 
ance to such norms as are set by the State. 

What a startling contrast with the com- 
mon law tradition, perhaps our greatest her- 
tage from England. Lord Coke, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England in the early 17th 
century, proclaimed the strength of the com- 
mon law even at the peril of the Tower of 
London and the headsman’s axe, stating bold- 
ly to King James I: “The King ought to be 
under no man but under God and the law.” 

The heritage of English common law 
molded the character of the new Colonies 
and, with increasing frequency, influenced 
the actions of the early legislative bodies and 
courts. In this manner, the first American 
lawyers developed considerable mastery of 
the common law. Nowhere was it studied 
to a greater effect. 
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The nobility of the common law has been 
testified to by many, but never perhaps as 
well as by a great Englishman and more 
recently a new citizen of the United States 
of America, Sir Winston Churchill, who said: 

“We must never cease to proclaim, in fear- 
less tone, the great principles of freedom and 
the rights of man which are the joint in- 
heritance of the English-speaking world, and 
which, through Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights, habeas corpus, trial by jury and the 
English common law, find their most famous 
expression in the American Declaration of 
W 

is particularly fortunate and exceed- 
1 5 approprlate that on Law Day the 
Omaha Bar and this assembly have the op- 
portunity ot hearing Sir David Ormsby Gore, 
the British Ambassador to the United States. 
The mind of our guest was sharpened on the 
famed playing fields of Eton, and at New 
College, Oxford, where he studied history. 
He was reared to diplomacy as the son of 
Lord Harlech, onetime secretary of state for 
the colonies and a member of Parliament for 
28 years. 

Following World War II, in which he served 
as an air observation pilot, Ormsby Gore be- 
came managing director of lands given him 
by his father, and began personally to farm 
400 acres in Shropshire. 

He assumed his Washington post in 1961, 
after serving as Joint Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs from 
1956 to 1957, when he was promoted to Min- 
ister of State for Foreign Affairs, and created 
a Privy Councilor. From 1950 to 1961, he 
was a Conservative member of Parliament, 
and was an alternate British delegate at the 
U.N. General Assembly in Paris in 1951-52 
and in New York in 1954. 

Our country is fortunate to have such a 
seasoned and astute diplomat. Our city and 
our State are privileged to have him as our 
guest this Law Day. 

Ladies and gentlemen: the Right Honor- 
able Sir David Ormsby Gore—His Excellency, 
the British Ambassador to the United States. 
ADDRESS BY H.M. AMBASSADOR, THE RIGHT 

HONORABLE Str Davin ORMSBY Gore, K.C. 

M.G., FoR THE CELEBRATION OF LAW Day 

IN OMAHA, NEBR, ON WEDNESDAY, May 1, 

1963 

INTRODUCTION 


May I say first how deeply I appreciate 
the honor of being invited to give the ad- 
dress on this truly civic occasion when you 
are paying tribute to your most cherished 
possession: freedom under the rule of law. 
When Dr. Erickson wrote to me about your 
plans last November, he referred eloquently 
to the common legal heritage of our two 
countries and to the fact that the State of 
Nebraska had, from its inception, adopted 
the common law of England, modified, he 
was careful to state, by your various statutes 
and case decisions. 


THE COMMON LAW 


This common legal heritage has, of course, 
provided one of the strongest and most an- 
cient bonds between the British and the 
American peoples. It has endured for more 
than 350 years, from that day in May 1607 
when the first settlers landed in Virginia 
with a charter from King James I declaring 
that they should “have and enjoy all the 
liberties, franchises, and immunities as if 
they had been abiding and born within 
this our realm of England.” This link be- 
tween us was not broken but in some ways 
strengthened by the Revolution which 
ended in the separation of the American 
Colonies from the motherland. For that 
Revolution did not begin as a fight for in- 
dependence but as a struggle in defense of 
rights and freedoms guaranteed to the colo- 
nists under the English common law. It 
was an assertion and not a rejection of the 
English way of life, to use the modern 
phrase. Only as a last resort and owing to 
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the intransigence of a foolish and stubborn 
monarch did they decide to take the road of 
independence from Britain because King 
George III left them no choice. After the 
war they naturally devised a form of gov- 
ernment. for themselves which would pre- 
vent any ruler again threatening their 
rights. At the same time they carefully and 
logically preserved the common law in de- 
fense of which they had started the Revo- 
lution. In the years which followed this 
system of law prevailed over all others that 
had been brought to the continent. It was 
accepted by millions of newcomers from con- 
tinental Europe who had had no experience 
of it. It was carried across the continent 
by the pioneers and incorporated in the laws 
and constitution of your State and of other 
new States as they were formed. 

The final result is that whilst we have dif- 
ferent systems of government, different po- 
litical institutions—though both are firmly 
based on the democratic principle—we have 
a remarkably similar system of law. It is, of 
course, easy to exaggerate the similarities 
and overlook the differences which have 
grown up over the years. There is no real 
parallel in Britain to the U.S Supreme Court 
or to the way in which its rulings directly 
affect she way of life of your citizens. We 
abandoned the grand jury system 30 years 
ago. Many of your judges are elected; ours 
are all appointed from the ranks of practic- 
ing barristers on the advice of the Lord 
Chancellor, himself the head of the judi- 
ciary regardless of political considerations. 
We make distinctions between solicitors and 
barristers which Americans sometimes regard 
as slightly archaic. 

But basic to both our systems are certain 
concepts which reflect the age-old attach- 
ment of our two peoples to fairplay, com- 
monsense, and honest dealing and their de- 
sire that legal systems should be flexible and 
adaptable to political and social changes. I 
hesitate in this company to select and define 
these concepts but I will name four because 
I want in a moment to compare them with 
the basic Communist concepts. These are, 
first, the rule that anyone however important 
the office he holds or the institution which 
he represents, must answer in the ordinary 
courts of the land if it is complained that 
he has infringed the rights of another; sec- 
ond, that judges must be independent of the 
Government or Executive; third, that the 
standard of the conduct of the law should 
not be set by a political dogma or a political 
party, but by the conscience and beliefs of 
the ordinary reasonable man about ‘what is 
right and what is wrong; and fourth, the 
concept that the state is made for man not 
man for the state which results in a deter- 
mination to insure that the rights of the in- 
dividual human being are safeguarded. 


COMMUNISM AND THE LAW 


Meanwhile since 1917 an entirely different 
system of law has been developed by the 
Soviet Union which rejects these concepts 
and this system has now, of course, been im- 
posed on the satellite states of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Far from preserving the rights of the 
individual, this system openly and deliber- 
ately subordinates the rights of the individ- 
ual to those of the state and regards the law 
as an instrument of the dictatorship of a 
political party interested only in the pre- 
serving of the existing political regime. Let 
us then look in more detail at this system. 
This is the system which, according to Mr. 
Khrushchev, your children and grandchil- 
dren will enjoy—if that is the right word. 

According to Lenin and and Stalin, the 
non-Communist state was an instrument in 
the hands of the ruling class for the suppres- 
sion of its class enemies. Law in all pre- 
Communist societies was, again according to 
Lenin and Stalin, the means by which the 
ruling class kept itself in power and exploited 
the rest of society. With the establishment 
of Communist rule in the Soviet Union, the 
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purpose of the new Bolshevik government 
was utterly to destroy the old machinery of 
government and to eradicate all the roots 
and traditions of the old society. Lenin and 
Stalin realized how desperate a struggle this 
involved, and they stated clearly and un- 
equivocally that their own actions in this 
struggle would be based on force and would 
be unrestricted by law. True, they issued 
laws and ukases and edicts and decrees and 
regulations. But under Lenin and Stalin 
the essence of the concept of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat was that it was a 
radical and implacable revolutionary class 
struggle, and so-called law would be used 
on one side and specifically against the other 
side in this struggle. 

The whole world now knows to what 
abysmal depths of injustice this system led. 
The arbitrary and morbid despotism of 
Stalin was one aspect of this. Another 
aspect was presented by the false denuncia- 
tions, the unfounded accusations, the con- 
cocted “evidence,” the travesties of trials, 
the indefensible sentences, the executions 
and deportations of millions of innocent vic- 
tims. Yet a third aspect is presented by the 
sickening sophistry of the arguments by 
which Vyshinsky, the prosecutor in the 
great purge trials, sought to give a spurious 
appearance of legality to the calculated in- 
timidation of Stalin’s rule. 

Now some of this has changed. Stalin and 
Vyshinsky are disavowed; most of the con- 
centration camps have been closed, and their 
surviving inmates freed; many of the dead 
have been rehabilitated. The old, clear, 
harsh objective of using law as the servant 
of the state has been abandoned, and noth- 
ing of comparable clarity has yet come to 
take its place. The new textbooks, lacking 
precise guidance from the top are vague and 
fuzzy. The new program of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union claims that 
the period of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is now at an end, and that the Soviet 
Union has now become a state of the whole 
people. According to the same program, 
the role of the police in the maintenance of 
law and order is to dwindle, and the role of 
people themselves is to increase. The press 
assures the people that things have changed 
radically for the better. And on balance so 
they have, to some extent, since Stalin died. 

Yet every now and then one reads of inci- 
dents which throw a sudden and shocking 
light on what a dreadful legacy the Stalinist 
conception of law has left to the Soviet 
Union. Let us look at one of these in de- 
tail. A few weeks ago, in the Soviet satirical 
magazine Krokodil, there was a full-page 
story about the illegal arrest and attempted 
deportation of an elderly grandmother. Her 
daughter had to be away from home for a 
few days, and the grandmother was cooking 
lunch for her grandson, a schoolboy. She 
went out to buy some tomatoes, and did not 
come back. She had been stopped on the 
street by a policeman, who said that she 
had been denounced as a “parasite,” and 
after a summary hearing, in which all the 
“evidence” against her was accepted as true, 
and in which she was not allowed to call 
witnesses in her own defense, she was taken 
down to the railway station to await de- 
portation. The following day the daughter 
returned home, to find her son unfed and 
uncared for, and her mother missing. She 
went to the police station, where she was 
told that her mother had been sentenced to 
deportation, and that she herself would have 
to watch her step, as there were adverse re- 
ports on her too. Fortunately the daughter 
was not intimidated. She appealed to the 
highest authorities of the Moscow province 
and got the case reviewed. It transpired 
that the accusations against the grand- 
mother had been put forward, for reasons of 
personal animosity, by the deputy director 
of a local factory, whose word had been ac- 
cepted on the grounds that “he was not the 
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kind of man to tell lies.” And on his say-so 
the old woman had been condemned to de- 
portation to Siberia, without ever being al- 
lowed to go home to pack some warm cloth- 
ing. And that in the allegedly reformed 
Russia of Mr. Khrushchev. 

The moral drawn by the Communist 
magazine was that times have changed, and 
that the procedures of Soviet justice could 
no longer be used to pay off personal scores, 
But the simple moral I would draw is that, 
in a country where the English common law 
is the basis of the rights of the individual, 
such incidents simply do not occur; whereas, 
In countries which have lived under Com- 
munist law, the individual may find him- 
self unexpectedly exposed to risks of this 
kind long after the processes of reform are 
supposed to have been completed. 


ECONOMIC OFFENSES 


Then there is the role now played in Com- 
munist law by so-called economic offenses, 
some of which were in 1961 and 1962 made 
punishable by death. There have always 
been articles concerning economic offenses 
in the various criminal codes of the Soviet 
Union. The last major overhaul took place 
on Christmas Day 1958. The list of counter- 
revolutionary crimes which had made the 
previous criminal codes so pernicious was 
cut down to practically nothing; but eco- 
nomic offenses were dealt with in consider- 
able detail. Now for some grave economic 
offenses—large scale bribery and corruption 
being one, large scale embezzlement an- 
other—the death penalty can be and is im- 
posed. The number of death sentences for 
economic offenses so far announced in the 
Soviet press is already approaching 200 
and, of course, there may be many 
more of which we hear nothing. The propor- 
tion of Jews amongst those sentenced to 
death is higher than the proportion of Jews 
in the total population; but quite a number 
of fairly highly placed officials who are not 
Jews have also been shot. The trouble is 
that the opportunities for making money 
“on the left,” as they say in Russia, are so 
great, and the difficulty of living comfortably 
if you are honest is so formidable, that cor- 
ruption has become all-pervading. Some of 
those sentenced would, no doubt, be regarded 
in the West as fulfilling a genuine economic 
need—that is to say they are people who go 
in for private enterprise without corruption. 
Some are victimized as scapegoats for the 
failure of the system. But most of those 
sentenced seem, from the charges, to be 
crooks who would be charged in a free 
country. Whether they were forced into 
crime by the Soviet economic system itself 
is another question, but the harshness of 
the punishment imposed is, I think, signifi- 
cant. We have here the spectacle of a 
regime which claims to be the champion of 
progressive forces in the world resorting to 
capital punishment on an incre: scale 
and for crimes not so punishable in civilized 
countries for a century or more. In this re- 
spect the Soviet Union is marching reso- 
lutely back into the Middle Ages. It is an 
interesting commentary on the state of 
affairs in the economy when the Russians 
have to resort to such brutal and archaic 
practices in order to deter their countrymen 
from economic crimes. 

This then is the system of law which the 
Communists seek to impose upon the world. 
I think it is worthwhile examining it objec- 
tively and in detail from time to time. 
Throughout history rival and competing na- 
tions haye lauded their own systems of law 
and accused each other of tyranny, injustice, 
and repression, not always with justification. 
We should not make such charges about 
Communist States without making certain 
that we can document them. 

In both our countries we acknowledge that 
there are sometimes imperfections in the 
working of our legal systems and that the 
preservation of our liberties requires eternal 
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vigilance within the boundaries of our own 
countries as well as in defense against evil 
external influences. Neither Britain nor the 
United States seeks to interfere with the 
legal systems of other countries or to impose 
the Anglo-American ideas of freedom and 
law upon the rest of the world. We know 
that there are other systems of law in which 
freedom can flourish. There is the Roman 
Law which forms the basis of law in a large 
part of Western Europe. There is the Sacred 
Law of Islam in the Mohammedan world. 

The common law of England has, however, 
shown a remarkable capacity for growth in 
other lands than ours and even amongst 
races and cultures very different from ours. 
British settlers, of course, took the common 
law, English statutes, and British conceptions 
of the rights of the individual with them 
not only to North America but to Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Provinces of 
Canada with the exception of Quebec where 
the civil law of France has been retained. 
The self-governing members of the Com- 
monwealth thus became additional centers 
of separate growth of the common law. This 
system of law has also made great contribu- 
tions toward the development of the legal 
systems of countries like India, Pakistan, 
and others in West Africa. 

In this way English law has played and 
can continue to play a vital role in the de- 
velopment of the new and emerging nations 
provided that they are permitted to build 
free societies without being subjected to ex- 
ternal political pressures and subversion. 
No nation in history has ever freely voted a 
Communist regime into power, and we need 
not fear that these peoples will voluntarily 
choose the Communist system of law or the 
Communist way of life if they are permitted 
to retain a free choice. The retention of 
the right to make such a choice requires the 
maintenance of political and economic sta- 
bility. 

That stability itself is a practical neces- 
sity for freedom. There is a world of wis- 
dom in Sir Lewis Namier's unsentimental, 
commonsense description of liberty as the 
“fruit of slow growth in a stable society.” 
Conversely he might have added that re- 
pression was the fruit of rapid change in an 
unstable society. We may fight wars to de- 
fend our liberties from external threat or 
engage in revolutions to throw off internal 
dictatorship but when the war is won or 
the revolution over, the real task of building 
free institutions begins. We defended our 
liberties in World War II against one form 
of dictatorship but when it was over, the 
Eastern half of Europe succumbed to another 
and it needed the stabilizing influence of 
the Marshall plan and NATO to prevent the 
Western half from succumbing too. 

That is why today we are both endeavoring 
through similar foreign aid and investment 
programs to promote and maintain stability 
in Latin America and in the new nations of 
Asia and Africa. We do not do this because 
we want to bribe them to be on our side in 
the cold war or because we are willing to be 
blackmailed by them to be on their side: 
The kind of people who can be bribed don't 
stay bribed, What we are trying to do is to 
create in these countries the kind of stable 
societies in which free institutions are bound 
to grow naturally, whether under our sys- 
tem of law or another free system. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion let me say this. At the pres- 
ent time we are pouring out vast propor- 
tions of our national wealth in the creation 
of terrible weapons of destruction to defend 
our countries from attack and to deter any 
potential aggressor. This is, of course, nec- 
essary for the preservation of peace in pres- 
ent world conditions but the trouble about 
these new weapons of mass destruction, is 
that if we ever had to use them not only the 
enemy but the greater part of human civili- 
zation would be annihilated. Therefore, in 
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the great global struggle for the hearts and 
minds of men in which we are now engaged 
military force can only play a limited role. 
The really decisive weapons will be our basic 
concepts of a free society, of justice and free- 
dom under the rule of law, and our ability to 
convince the peoples of the world including 
ultimately the peoples of the Communist 
world, that it is only through the creation 
of institutions expressing these concepts, 
that they can build the “good society” in 
which their highest human aspirations can 
be fulfilled. 

That is why in the words of a new but 
distinguished citizen of Nebraska, in the 
words of Sir Winston Churchill, speaking in 
Fulton, Mo., 17 years ago, We must never 
cease to proclaim in fearless tones the great 
principles of freedom and the rights of man, 
which are the joint inheritance of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world and which, through 
Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, the habeas 
corpus, trial by jury, and the English Com- 
mon Law, find their most famous expression 
in the Declaration of Independence.” 


Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, follow- 
ing the Omaha luncheon, the Ambas- 
sador went to Lincoln to address our 
State legislature which recently had 
made Sir Winston Churchill an honorary 
citizen of Nebraska. At this session I had 
the privilege of presenting to Lt. Gov. 
Dwight Burney, the president of our uni- 
cameral legislature, one of the pens used 
by President Kennedy in signing the doc- 
ument proclaiming honorary U.S. citi- 
zenship for Sir Winston just 3 weeks ago. 
It was my privilege to be personally 
present on that historic occasion on the 
White House lawn. 

Accompanying Sir David to Nebraska 
was the charming Lady Ormsby Gore. 
She was introduced to the legislature by 
Senator Fern Hubbard Orme, the only 
woman member of our legislature. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Am- 
bassador’s remarks before the legislature 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY H.M. AMBASSADOR, THE RIGHT 
HONORABLE Str Davin Ormssy Gore, 
K.C.M.G., TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE 
OF NEBRASKA ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 1, 1963 
It is a high privilege and a great pleasure 

for me to appear before the legislature of 

the great State of Nebraska. I am conscious 
that in honoring me in this way, you are 
paying a tribute to the country which I am 
proud to represent here in the United States. 

It is also a personal pleasure for me to take 

a brief part in some of your proceedings 

because I was for more than 11 years a Mem- 

ber of a sister legislature, the British House 
of Commons. Though some of our const!- 
tutional forms differ, Iam sure that if I were 
to stay here a short time I should find much 
to remind me of my life in Westminster and 
that I should soon feel very much at home. 

My purpose in coming to the State capitol 
today is to convey to you the thanks and 
gratitude of my countrymen for a his- 
toric enactment by this legislature. In par- 
ticular I have come to tell you how deeply 
one of the greatest Members of the House 
of Commons appreciated the measure which 
was passed by you last February granting 
him “full citizenship in the great State of 
Nebraska, with all rights and privileges 
appertaining thereto.” I was present 3 weeks 
ago, on April 9 when the President of the 
United States formally proclaimed Sir Win- 
ston Churchill on honorary American citi- 
zen. It was a moving ceremony in the garden 
of the White House attended by members of 
the Cabinet, the Supreme Court, and the 
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Congress of the United States and a number 
of old wartime comrades of Sir Winston. 
In addition there were Sir Winston's son, 
Randolph, and his grandson, Winston 
Churchill. Mr. Randolph Churchill read to 
us, and through television and radio to the 
world, a letter from Sir Winston to the Presi- 
dent couched in eloquent phrases which 
brought back nostalgic memories to the many 
of his old colleagues present. 

My thoughts turned to this legislature, 
when Sir Winston at the outset said how sen- 
sible he was of the “warmhearted action of 
the individual States who accorded him the 
great compliment of their own—honorary— 
citizenship as a prelude to this act of Con- 
gress.” 

There was a very important reason for 
this reference which I shall explain. As you 
know, the proposal to make Sir Winston an 
honorary citizen of the United States was 
first put forward 5 years ago, in 1958. At 
first he said that he would have to decline 
it. He pointed out that he was already half 
American by blood and that he would prefer 
to leave the matter thus. And there it rest- 
ed until a few months ago when it was re- 
vived in the U.S. Congress. Then, after the 
initiative by Nebraska and some other States 
in formally granting him citizenship, a new 
approach was made to Sir Winston. This 
time he replied that your action had radi- 
cally changed the situation from what it 
was in 1958 and that he would be delighted 
to receive the honorary citizenship of the 
United States, although it was not possible 
for him to come to the United States for 
the ceremonies. Thus your action was an 
important factor which cleared the way for 
this unprecedented tribute to Sir Winston. 

For both our peoples he is a living symbol 
of unity and friendship between Britain and 
the United States, and of the part they have 
played and are playing in the defense and 
promotion of freedom in war and now in 
peace. The gesture of making him an Amer- 
ican citizen has fired the imagination of the 
world. That is why I have come today, to 
thank you for a truly noble and affectionate 
act by this legislature. 


RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, 18 years 
ago, a valiant people became subjugated 
to the aggressive, ruthless forces of So- 
viet Russia. These were the Rumanians, 
a sturdy, hard-working, freedom-loving 
people; in that respect, much like 
Americans. 

It is difficult for us to imagine the 
frustration we would feel should des- 
potism from a foreign land absolutely 
prohibit any notice of the date or cele- 
bration on the Fourth of July. Such a 
situation is practically unthinkable. 

Yet each May 10 since their infamous 
enslavement by the Communists, Ruma- 
nians have been subjected to just this 
treatment. It is on May 10 that Ruma- 
nians, wherever they may be, feel that 
special surge of patriotism that Ameri- 
cans feel on the Fourth of July. 

It was on this day in 1877 that Ru- 
mania severed the last link which had 
bound her to the Ottoman Empire for 
so many decades. This was the fulfill- 
ment of a perpetual dream. Because 
their liberty had been won, because so 
much of each Rumanian had gone into 
the fight for freedom, Rumanians mold- 
ed a special place in their hearts for the 
10th of May. 

Not even an 18-year period of cruel op- 
pression could break the attachment of 
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these people to their day of national cele- 
bration. Even as we meet, the people 
who cannot openly celebrate are think- 
ing special thoughts and are silently 
communicating their burning desire to 
once again be free. For today is Ruma- 
nian Independence Day. 

It is most appropriate that we join 
Rumanians and Rumanian descendants 
throughout the world in celebrating their 
national holiday, and that we feel espe- 
cially thankful that we can do so openly. 


ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES NOT SUB- 
JECT TO FPC JURISDICTION 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, it has 
recently come to my attention that the 
Federal Power Commission is attempt- 
ing to extend its jurisdiction to include 
REA financed electric cooperatives. 

Senators will recall that the Federal 
Power Act of 1935 was included in the 
same bill which contained the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. The pur- 
pose of the entire bill was to avoid re- 
currence of certain problems which 
arose in the electric utility business 
which was then dominated by eastern 
based holding companies. The Federal 
Power Act must be viewed in the light 
of this fact. 

The purpose of the entire act was to 
govern and balance the conflicting in- 
terests inherent in the investor-owned 
type utility; where there is substantial 
diversity of interest between owner and 
consumer. It was to protect the public 
interest that FPC was and is charged 
with responsibility to regulate the sale 
of “energy for ultimate distribution to 
the public,” under section 201(a) of the 
act. There was no intent whatsoever 
to confer on FPC carte blanche authority 
to control the operation of consumer 
owned membership organizations. 

In a cooperative there is no diversity 
of interest between owner and consumer. 
Consumers and owners have a unity of 
interest and control. If rates are too 
high the surplus which accumulates is 
returned to the member consumers. It 
has been aptly put that in a cooperative 
“all sell to each.” In addition, the REA 
Administrator has full authority and 
legal responsibility, under the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, to assert and 
exercise whatever control is necessary 
to assure that the systems for which he 
loans funds operate in the public in- 
terest. There is no need and no basis 
for Federal Power Commission regula- 
tion of electric cooperatives. 

The resources of the FPC and its staff 
are already loaded to the extent that 
there exists a backlog of 23 area gas 
rate proceedings, involving major sup- 
pliers, the disposition of each of which 
could take from 4 to 14 years, by the 
Commission’s own estimates. In addi- 
tion, matters relating to the rate sched- 
ules, accounting practices and licensed 
project applications of major electric 
utility companies are under scrutiny by 
FPC 


By contrast, the REA financed electric 
systems are so small that all of them to- 
gether own less than 1 percent of the in- 
stalled generating capacity of the United 
States and serve less than 8 percent of all 
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consumers. The public interest to be 
served by FPC control of REA financed 
systems is, therefore, small even conced- 
ing such control to be in the public 
interest. 

The Federal Power Act does not in- 
clude authority for FPC to regulate or- 
ganizations which sell only to members. 
The Congress, in enacting the Rural 
Electrification Act, which came after the 
Federal Power Act, never once mentioned 
the possibility of cooperatives being regu- 
lated by the FPC. In fact, the concept 
of Congress setting up the REA Admin- 
istrator to supervise loans under the act, 
and then requiring the borrowers, after 
they had obtained a loan from the Ad- 
ministrator, to seek FPC approval just 
does not make sense. It does not make 
er because it was never intended to 

e. 

FPC, until now, has never asserted 
jurisdiction over electric cooperatives 
and, Congress has, on at least one oc- 
casion, involving the urgent deficiency 
appropriations bill of 1946, defeated by a 
record vote of the Senate a proposal to 
place REA cooperatives under FPC juris- 
diction. Bilis to confer such jurisdiction 
on FPC have been repeatedly introduced 
and have repeatedly died. It appears 
clear, therefore, that even those who ad- 
vocate such jurisdiction are firmly con- 
vinced that it does not exist under pres- 
ent law. 

REA-financed systems do not hold 
themselves out to serve the public, nor 
are they generally required to serve the 
public. A private business cannot be 
converted into a public utility by merely 
calling it such. 

REA systems are not public utilities, 
and, in my opinion not subject to FPC 
jurisdiction. There is no purpose to be 
served by allowing FPC to second-guess 
the REA Administrator and by subject- 
ing REA financed systems to the delay 
inherent in FPC proceedings and judicial 
appeals from such proceedings. 


ALASKA REVERSED BY FEDERAL 
MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
people of the State of Alaska were rudely 
shocked day before yesterday when the 
Federal Maritime Commission reversed 
an earlier decision of a Commission ex- 
aminer and in so doing upheld the 1959 
10 percent rate increase in regard to one 
Alaska water carrier and remanded the 
case for the taking of further evidence in 
regard to the several other carriers. Ido 
not believe anyone in Alaska, anyone 
who has followed this action, including 
myself, suspected that the Commission 
would turn its back on the position taken 
by its own hearing counsel and Commis- 
sion examiner who had so intimately and 
exhaustively considered this case. After 
approximately 3½ years, we did not 
expect that in one instance an increase 
would be allowed and the remainder of 
the case would be returned for further 
evidence. 

The rate increase was initially filed in 
December 1959, and the then Federal 
Maritime Board allowed the rates to be- 
come effective without even a suspen- 
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sion, yet over the dismayed protest of 
all Alaskans, again including myself. 
During the following 2 years and 4 
months, extensive and expensive hear- 
ings were conducted. The hearing 
counsels, who are employed by the Com- 
mission to represent the public interest 
as they independently see it, joined the 
State of Alaska and argued against 
granting the proposed rate increases. 
Later the Commission examiner wrote an 
extensive and clear decision in general 
following the position of the State and 
hearing counsel in holding the rates 
were in violation of law, at least as far 
as the future was concerned. We in 
Alaska, and in fact all offshore areas, 
were hopeful. 

In the face of strong industry opposi- 
tion, Congress had, only a few months 
before the examiner’s decision, accepted 
the President's reorganization plan 
which created the new Federal Maritime 
Commission, and transferred all promo- 
tion functions to the Department of 
Commerce. This was to strengthen the 
regulatory functions of the Commission. 
To say this was needed is to understate 
grossly the conclusion reached by exten- 
sive congressional hearings regarding the 
old Board. This was imperative. I un- 
derstand that during the entire history 
of the old Board, no water carrier had 
ever, according to Board decisions, re- 
quested a general rate increase that was 
investigated and found unreasonable. 
This despite the fact that most offshore 
trades then were monopolistically domi- 
nated by single carriers in each trade and 
repeated protests were filed by the pub- 
lic. To hold consistently that no pro- 
posed rate increase was unreasonable was 
more than disturbing; it did discredit 
to the imagination of a monopolist. 

The old Federal Maritime Board was 
abolished. The new five-member Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission was created. 
Many of us thought we were on our way, 
and the April 1962, examiner's report in 
the Alaska case gave lift to our hopes. 

The May 6 decision by the Commission 
dashed these hopes. The report indi- 
cates that the Commission did not re- 
strict its consideration to the years 1958, 
1959, and 1960, which represented the 
period of time for which evidence was 
properly submitted and subjected to ex- 
amination. Forecasts based on un- 
weighted generalities gathered beyond 
the record were part of the basis of over- 
turning the examiner's decision. But the 
equally surprising turn was the order to 
remand a part of the case for further 
evidence because the other carriers had 
not fully afforded themselves an oppor- 
tunity to carry their burden of proof. 

Careful thought must now be given, 
Mr. President, as to what steps the State 
should next take in its attempt to pro- 
tect the public in Alaska. The high 
freight rates which we have experienced 
have tended not only to increase the cost 
of living in Alaska but have placed the 
State in a disadvantageous position in 
developing and marketing its resources. 
Alaska suffered long under this condi- 
tion as a territory; the Commission's ac- 
tion day before yesterday suggests that 
we have yet to find relief through Fed- 
eral regulation. 
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“MARINE HIGHWAY” LINKS ALASKA 
CITIES 


Mr.BARTLETT. Mr. President, Alas- 
ka’s “marine highway” is now serving 
the southeastern part of our State. The 
first of three new ferry boats is in oper- 
ation carrying passengers and vehicles 
between Prince Rupert, British Colum- 
bia, Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, 
Sitka, Juneau, Haines, and Skagway on 
regular schedule. 

There are no railroads in this part 
of the State; there are no highways. 
Until now these Alaska cities were de- 
pendent upon air or irregular ship- 
ping service. Our new “marine high- 
way” ferry service will serve to link 
these cities in a growing exchange of 
goods and passengers and will act as 
healthy stimulus to our tourist industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that an excel- 
lent article describing Alaska’s ferry 
system, written by Ray Schrick, and 
published in the Wall Street Journal, 
May 7, 1963, may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALASKA GETS INTO Ferry Business, LINKS 
TOWNS ON ISOLATED PANHANDLE 
(By Ray Schrick) 

Prince RUPERT, BRITISH COLUMBIA.—After 
nearly a 1,000-mile bicycle ride from Seattle, 
22-year-old Lewis Nelson recently pedaled 
aboard a ferryboat here en route to an 
Alaska vacation. 

Aboard the same comfortable, 500-passen- 
ger vessel, Banker Frank T. Calvin and his 
wife parked the new Chevrolet they had 
purchased in Seattle for the trip home to 
Sitka, in southeast Alaska, 

Neither Mr. Nelson nor the Calvins would 
have been able to make this voyage before 
Feb. 1 when the State of Alaska inaugurated 
its ferry line between Prince Rupert and 
seven cities in southeast Alaska. They are 
among several thousand tourists and Alas- 
kans who already have taken advantage of 
this year-round service to the 49th State's 
relatively isolated panhandle, And officials 
figure that traffic will climb sharply with the 
onset of warm weather. 

To accommodate this hoped-for influx, 
two more vessels are scheduled to join the 
ferry Malaspina on the line—one next week 
and the other in June. It’s planned that 
each of the three ferries will make two 
round trips a week between Prince Rupert 
and Skagway, the line’s Alaskan terminus, 
490 miles to the north. 

Their route follows the inland passage 
that runs between the mountain-ringed 
fiords of the Pacific coast and thousands 
of islands that break the ocean’s waves. 
The ferry line is helping unify an elongated 
area, about the size of Maine, where the 
lack of connecting rail lines and highways 
has forced 35,000 residents to depend mainly 
on airplanes for travel between cities. 

MARINE HIGHWAY 

The State-owned system was financed by 
a $15 million general obligation bond issue. 
“We couldn’t dream of a land highway in 
50 years in southeast Alaska,” says Gov. Wil- 
liam A. Egan. “It would cost $400 million, 
For $15 million we created a ferry marine 
highway.” 

“Alaskans are using the ferry like a street- 
car,” declares Richard Downing, commis- 
sioner of the State public works department. 
A wedding party of 40 took the ferry from 
Juneau, the State capital, to Haines. A 
Petersburg lady heard spring dresses had 
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arrived in Juneau, so she ferried 135 miles 
north to look them over. Wrangell School 
seniors took an excursion nearly 200 miles 
to Juneau. And the National Guard uses the 
vessels for troop movements. 

Officials say the service will boost tourism, 
too. Morris Ford, head of the Alaska Travel 
Division, says his agency has been receiving 
about 750 tourist queries a week related to 
the ferry. Mr. Ford thinks that 1963's tour- 
ist totals may top 1962 when the Seattle 
World's Fair helped attract about 128,000 
visitors to Alaska. 

The ferry service is featured on a package 
trip offered by Alaska Airlines, Inc., of Seattle. 
“The ferries will help the airlines,” says 
Robert Giersdorf, general sales manager of 
Alaska Airlines. “Tourists taking the ferry 
cruise can be induced to fly into the in- 
terior of the State.” 


MISS ALASKA RIDES THE FERRY 


While intended primarily for passengers 
and their autos, the ferries also carry freight, 
provided it is loaded in trailers or vans that 
can be rolled on and off at terminals. “Miss 
Alaska,” a new brand of bread baked here 
in Prince Rupert by Van's Bakery, Ltd., re- 
cently appeared on grocery shelves in Ket- 
chikan, about 90 miles away. The 39-cent 
price of a 144-pound loaf compares favorably 
with other brands in Ketchikan. Van's Bak- 
ery ferries 1,000 to 2,000 loaves a week into 
Ketchikan. 

Alaska Carriers Association, Inc., a truck- 
ing group, recently published rates for freight 
ferried into southeastern Alaska towns in 
trailers. In some cases these rates are lower 
than charges for shipping in freight by 
steamer and barge. But a trucking industry 
spokesman claims lower ferry tariffs on trail- 
ers will be necessary to make the ferry sys- 
tem generally competitive for freight. 

Despite the advantages of the ferry service, 
some Alaskans take a dim view of the opera- 
tion because of its cost. “The boats should 
be named after elephants,” the Anchorage 
Times suggested in an editorial. “One could 
be ‘White Elephant’ and the other could 
be ‘White Elephant, Two.’ The names would 
then conform to what the boats are going 
to be as far as the Alaskan taxpayers are 
concerned.” 

In an advance study for the State, W. C. 
Gilman & Co., a New York consulting firm, 
estimated that the ferries would lose nearly 
$2 million in the first 3 years before breaking 
into the black, But Public Works Commis- 
sioner Downing points out that the Mala- 
spina brought in about $50,000 in its first 2 
months. While this figure was below the es- 
timated $90,000-a-month breakeven point, it 
was above the Gilman forecasts for a winter 
operation, Mr. Downing says. 

Says Governor Egan: “It would cost us up 
to $1 million a year to maintain a highway. 
We will use the equivalent of highway main- 
tenance funds, if necessary until the ferry 
pays for itself.” 

Passengers traveling all the way to Skag- 
way from Prince Rupert pay $30. A berth 
in a stateroom for the 30-hour trip costs an 
extra $7.50. The Malaspina has only 14 state- 
rooms with 28 berths but more sleeping ac- 
commodations will be installed next year 
under a recent $300,000 appropriation. 

Passengers who want to drive into the 
Alaskan interior pay $118 to ferry normal- 
size autos from Prince Rupert to Haines, 
where a road leads to the Alaskan Highway. 
The Malaspina can carry 109 autos. 

Some choose to leave their cars behind in 
Prince Rupert, where Lindsay’s Cartage & 
Storage, Ltd., reports it is picking up busi- 
ness from tourists who pay $1.25 a day or 
$7 a week to store their autos. Prince Ru- 
pert’s Crest Motor Hotel, Ltd., also antic- 
ipates more customers as a result of the 
ferry service. Under a $400,000 expansion 
program the motel is adding a new restau- 
rant and bar and increasing the number of 
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its units to 87 from 46. “We're a happy 
geographic accident,” declares William Mur- 
ray, president. 

Prince Rupert, a town of about 12,000, can 
be reached by Canadian National Railway 
Co., by highway, by airplane from Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and by water. Northland 
Navigation Co., Ltd., will begin service May 31 
with a new $3.5 million, 110-passenger, 45- 
car vessel on a 3-day run from Vancouver to 
Prince Rupert. 


A BALANCED BUDGET 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article written by Mr. 
Henry J. Taylor, the very able and well- 
known columnist, which was published 
on May 6 in a large number of news- 
papers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Our President must turn against every 
normal, selfish impulse and return to his 
spoken tees. 

It was on these that he was entrusted with 
the care of our Nation and, indeed, of our 
very lives. 

Many of the guarantees remain unre- 
deemed in both the foreign policy area and 
economic area. But a start is timely regard- 
ing the budget, now under debate in Con- 


gress. 

Our President is deliberately demanding, 
promoting and fighting for an unbalanced 
budget. His arguments supporting this 
theory are currently famous. And he is 
swinging, full-punch, at the congressional 
resistance. 

Yet, it is morally and intellectually im- 
possible for our President to unsay his own 
guarantees: 

September 26, 1960: “I believe in the bal- 
anced budget.” 

October 7, 1960: “I said last week I be- 
lieved in a balanced budget. We can bal- 
ance the budget unless we have a national 
emergency or a severe depression.” 

October 13, 1960: “I state again that I be- 
lieve in a balanced budget and have sup- 
ported that concept during my 14 years in 
Congress. Here is where I stand and I just 
want to have it on the public record.” 

October 27, 1960: “Statements have been 
made that I am in favor of unbalancing the 
budget. That is wholly wrong, wholly in 
error. That is not my view and I think it 
ought to be stated very clearly in the rec- 
ord.” 

November 2, 1960: “To hold down the 
cost of living we must strike at inflation on 
all fronts. To do this we should balance 
the budget.” 

November 7, 1960: “I believe in a balanced 
budget.” 

Additional dates could go on and on. 

Now, this conflict—100 percent—between 
expressed convictions makes it impossible 
to know what Mr. Kennedy believes. Does 
a broken conviction give strength to a sec- 
ond conviction, which is the reverse? Do 
two broken convictions add up to the truth? 
Where do we go in the face of a situation 
like this? 

We seek, we need, we must have guidance 
from our President. Congress seeks guidance. 
In fact, the whole free world seeks guidance 
from the President of the United States. 

We cannot be told one thing on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays and another thing 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
Neither can the world. And neither can this 
practice be permitted among responsible 
subordinates. 

When Treasury Secretary C. Douglas Dillon 
sought confirmation of his appointment 
before the Senate Finance Committee he 
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stated: “Everything we do depends on hav- 
ing a sound fiscal system.” He called a 
balanced budget “essential for national 
security.” Within 90 days he was calling 
deficits “not a cause for alarm.” And to this 
very day Mr. Dillon is calling the continuing 
deficits “entirely appropriate.” 

Name this performance anything you wish, 
it does not contain convictions. For con- 
victions cannot be manufactured to suit a 
moment, a purpose or a person. Conyictions 
can be right. They can be wrong. But they 
have to be convictions. 

A great storm cloud mounts and darkens, 
and its crimson rim reaches out to suck 
down the sun. The whole, round earth 
watches the fire-fighting monsters of the 
Kremlin, wondering where trouble will come 
and when. 

Instead of the four freedoms we have the 
four fears: Fear of war, fear of inflation, 
fear of bankruptcy, fear of defeat. It will 
take much careful performance and a great 
deal of personal carrying power in the Pres- 
ident’s great name to carry us through these. 

The two indispensable ingredients—abso- 
lutely indispensable—are convictions and in- 
tegrity. The heart these can sing to is the 
heart of America and the heart of the free 
world. 

In press conferences, on TV, in all media 
reaching our people, if the President has 
changed his mind on repeatedly stated fun- 
damentals we need to be told this. It is not 
enough, and certainly not permissible, merely 
to rely on the public’s forgetfulness—as 
about budget convictions, convictions pro- 
hibiting the Soviet lodgement in Cuba, etc.— 
and then break off on a completely reverse 
course. 

If credence goes, everything goes. Nothing 
is so costly to our authority in the world 
and, therefore, to peace. 


TRIBUTE TO FORMER PRESIDENT 
HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I am sure that all our colleagues would 
join today in sending our most sincere 
and fondest best wishes to the man who, 
in my opinion, has done more to design 
and build a United States of America 
that today has the self-assured determi- 
nation, along with the respect and con- 
fidence of the free nations of the world 
who are our partners in peace, that 
makes our Nation today the free world 
leader and gives us the capability to ful- 
fill such an awesome responsibility—our 
dedicated friend, and my fellow Mis- 
sourian Harry S. Truman, today cele- 
brating his 79th birthday. 

A tradition in our country—‘Mr. 
America” in the world—and surely a 
legend in the history of the future to 
which he has contributed so much— 
President Truman will, I am sure, spend 
this day as he has spent his life—work- 
ing for a better world through devotion 
to God and to his fellow man. To a 
man such as Harry Truman, the causes 
of God and man are inseparable. Free 
men everywhere are united in the pray- 
erful hope that President Truman will 
continue to serve that cause for many 
more years. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
GORDON R. CLAPP 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am sure 
that many Members of the Senate were 
shocked to learn the sad news of the 
death of Gordon Clapp. 


May 8 


Gordon Clapp was not only a loyal 
and devoted friend, but he was one of 
the finest, ablest, and most dedicated 
public servants I have been privileged 
to know in my long years in the Congress. 

As one visits the Tennessee Valley, 
one sees on all sides Gordon Clapp’s 
magnificent contributions to the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and one beholds 
the many eloquent evidences of the bene- 
fits and the blessings that his labors, 
his courage, his inspiring leadership and 
his faith brought to the people of the 
Tennessee Valley and to the Nation. 

Mr. President, I would pay my heart- 
felt tribute to the memory of Gordon 
Clapp, and I ask consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp two richly 
deserved tributes from the Washington 
Post and the Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the tributes 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 1, 
1963] 
GORDON R. CLAPP 


Almost all of Gordon Clapp's crowded, 
productive life was devoted to public service 
in the areas of conservation and resource 
development. He was in the great tradition 
of the American pioneer—a pursuer of hori- 
zons and an opener of frontiers. For 20 
years, from its very beginning he played a 
vital role in the growth of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the last 8 of them as 
its chairman. His imagination and zeal 
contributed invaluably to the effectiveness 
of that beneficient agency in reinvigorating, 
enriching and democratizing a great region 
of the United States, When he left the TVA 
im 1954, he served for a short while as Dep- 
uty City Administrator of New York and then 
became president of the Development and 
Resources Corp., a private concern with wide 
interests in the promotion of progress in far 
parts of the earth. 

Gordon Clapp combined the best qualities 
of the educator and the entrepreneur. He 
was a man of learning with much theoretical 
knowledge who had at the same time a knack 
for getting things done. He believed deep- 
ly in the best values of democracy and ap- 
plied them wherever he worked so that indi- 
vidual freedom and improved race relations, 
and social advancement were byproducts of 
his efforts to promote economic develop- 
ment. His untimely death at 57 is a heavy 
loss to a nation which has grown to great- 
ness on the basis of just such qualities and 
capacities. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 1, 1963 


DREAMER WITH A SHOVEL 


Gordon R. Clapp, dead now at 57, devoted 
over a third of his good and useful life to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. He began work- 
ing there in 1933, when it was one of the 
coming wonders of the world, and he did not 
leave it until 1954. Indeed, he probably 
would never have left it had not President 
Eisenhower, in keeping with the more or less 
inexorable laws of politics, decided to name 
somebody else as TVA’s chairman. 

This was something that Mr. Clapp never 
resented, nor had he any reason to. As far as 
the political realities went, he knew what 
the score was, and he took it for granted. 
He understood the need for high-echelon 
personnel changes as part of the transition 
from one presidential administration to an- 
other. Certainly he was anything but a 
complainer in that sense. As he once told an 
interviewer, “When a public servant gets a 
martyr complex, chances are he has been 
working too hard, or his friends have been 
feeling too sorry for him.” 
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Mr. Clapp was happily free of any such 
complex. In all the various posts he held at 
TVA, he liked to think of himself as one of 
those “dreamers with shovels” who converted 
the Tennessee River into a tool that gave the 
people “better farms, better homes, and 
better living.” It did just that, and his role 
in the enterprise was big. He deserves to be 
remembered as one of our country’s fine 
public servants. 


POSTCAREER EDUCATION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, to go on 
living one must go on learning. Indeed, 
one of the problems that this Nation 
faces today is the continuing education 
of those who must keep pace with prog- 
ress. Others continue their education, 
in one form or another, in the pursuit of 
“learning for learning’s sake.” 

An article in the New York Times for 
April 28 contains an excellent article on 
education for those outside the normal 
school years. As a former professor, I 
was especially pleased to note the for- 
mation of the Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Association, made up of retired, or semi- 
retired, professors and distinguished lay- 
men to provide continued use of our in- 
tellectual resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MIDCAREER AND POSTCAREER STUDY ARE Ex- 
TENDED IN Two PROGRAMS 
(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

“Lifelong learning“ used to be a favorite 
bromide in the exhortations handed down by 
commencement speakers. Now, it has sud- 
denly become the most essential ingredient 
of the educational revolution. Last week, 
the search for lifelong learning was reflected 
in news about two entirely different stages 
of modern man’s effort to cope with a world 
in upheaval. 

The first was a historic attempt to put the 
brakes on the menace of obsolescence among 
those trained for engineering and science. 
The second was an effort to give intellectual 
content to the lives of highly educated men 
and women who are being pushed into re- 
tirement at an ever younger age. 

Briefly, these were the events which dealt 
with those two phases of lifelong education: 

First, the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation gave 
$5 million to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for the establishment of a Center 
for Advanced Engineering Study—the first 
of its kind. Its purpose will be to bring 
back to formal study, in the environment 
of the university, men who are already ex- 
perienced practitioners of engineering—either 
in industry or as professors—to let them 
catch up with the sciences. In addition, the 
center will be concerned with a third cate- 
gory: the engineering industry's managers 
who are in danger of losing intellectual con- 
tact with the experts whom they are sup- 
posed to recruit, assign and manage. 

Second, yesterday, a group of eminent re- 
tired teachers from American universities 
and schools, together with eminent retired 
leaders in the professions and industry, an- 
nounced the formation of the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Association to initiate a nationwide 
program of “learning for learning’s sake” for 
the large and restless retired segment of the 
population. Chartered by the New York 
Board of Regents, the association—381 Park 
Avenue South, New York 16—will be under 
the presidency of Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, re- 
tired geologist of Harvard University, with 
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Harry A. Bullis, retired board chairman of 
General Mills, assuming the chairmanship. 


HUMAN OBSOLESCENCE 


What has led to these steps of lifelong 
learning? 

Midcareer education: The demand for a 
way to halt human obsolescence on the level 
of the most highly educated, most critically 
needed manpower was first catapulted into 
the headlines 2 years ago, when Princeton 
was given $35 million by a small group of 
anonymous donors to establish a special 
training center for persons in the public 
service. 

The Sloan grant to MIT applies the same 
principle to engineering. Dr. Gordon S. 
Brown, who is dean of the MIT school of 
engineering, admitted that word has gotten 
around to many high school students that 
some of the most able experts with engineer- 
ing degrees—right up to the doctorate—are 
in danger of being outstripped by young re- 
cruits within 10 years of graduation. 

The MIT-Sloan project, as a signpost to 
the future, is intended to tell young people 
interested in engineering that it will be 
possible for them to return periodically to 
school. In the future, professional careers 
will be weaving their way in and out of prac- 
tical and academic environment. 

Dr. Julius A. Stratton, president of MIT, 
compared the process to the chain reaction 
in fission: the professors must return to 
midcareer training because they, in turn, 
must set off the vast and constant educa- 
tional changes with which undergraduates 
are prepared for their future professions. 


INDUSTRY EXPENSE 


By the same token, industry must build 
into its budget the considerable expense of 
sending highly paid experts and managers 
back to school periodically and pay not 
only their salaries and their moving expenses 
but also the salaries of their replacements. 
In short, it may in the future be almost as 
costly to maintain men as it has been in 
the past to maintain machines. 

Perhaps the best indication of the novelty 
of the concept was in a question by a re- 
porter, “What kind of degree will the MIT 
center offer?” 

The idea of education without a label 
might go against the grain of a diploma- 
happy age, but it leads directly to the sec- 
ond, equally status-divorced move toward 
true education: 

Postcareer: Dr. Mather, speaking for the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Association said he 
was confident the resources of men and 
women who have retired from business and 
professional careers can be brought together 
with the resources of “emeriti professors of 
universities and colleges who continue to 
possess intellectual vigor and pedagogical 
skill.” 

He pointed out that science, engineering, 
and machines are releasing Americans from 
routine jobs earlier in life than ever be- 
fore. Yet, science also offers them a longer 
and more alert old age. 


LOCAL INSTITUTES 


But this does not solye the problem of 
many of the approximately 1,000 Americans 
who every day reach the age of 65. 

The association will begin its postcareer 
education with a series of pilot projects for 
communities and industrial companies. It 
proposes nationwide local institutes which 
will not require funds for permanent cam- 
puses, dormitories or laboratories—or eyen 
high faculty costs. Using the retired pro- 
fessors as faculty, the institutes will be 
planned near existing colleges. 

Each community would provide the fa- 
cilities, transportation and fees for the fac- 
ulty during sessions scheduled for from 5 
to 14 weeks. At the same time, the pro- 
fessors will work with industries and labor 
organizations to help provide refresher 
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courses for executives who have been away 
from college for a generation or more. At 
that point, the postcareer and midcareer 
movements by coincidence and pressure of 
the times, appear to meet. 

The first of the institutes, to be held at 
Rensselaerville, N.Y., from July 8 to August 
30, will deal with “Man and Science.” 

The two steps to lifelong education ironi- 
cally come at the very moment when 
elementary and high schools are trying to 
curb dropouts at the lowest rung of the 
ladder. Possibly, word will trickle down 
that, in a world where the highly educated 
never finish their studies, the uneducated 
are cutting themselves off from their own 
tomorrow. 


STUDY OF INSECTICIDES AND 
PESTICIDES 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on April 
4, the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and the able 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr] announced the intentions of the 
Government Operations Subcommittee 
on Reorganization to launch a study in 
the field of the use of insecticides and 
pesticides. 

I commend the subcommittee’s lead- 
ership in this field and wish to add my 
concern to that which is growing across 
the Nation as a result of people becom- 
ing aware of the widespread uses of in- 
secticide and pesticide sprays and chem- 
icals and the undesirable results that 
often occur because of improper use, im- 
proper application which can lead to 
dangerous drift of aerial sprays, or out- 
right improper selection of chemicals by 
uninformed personnel. 

It is my understanding, Mr. President, 
that the subcommittee intends to hold 
extensive hearings in the near future on 
this problem, and I am hopeful that the 
problem of drift control in aerial and 
other spraying will be an area of prime 
discussion and study. 

While many persons may disagree 
with the overall observations or the seri- 
ousness of them as contained in the 
book “Silent Spring,” written by Rachel 
Carson, or the recent CBS television re- 
port on the same subject, I think most 
will agree that the problem of indis- 
criminate use and haphazard applica- 
tion of deadly chemicals is something to 
be guarded against whether it is a cur- 
rent, serious problem or not; and I think 
it is. 

It is my opinion that the problem of 
drift control is one of the most serious 
we face today, and I hope the subcom- 
mittee will take a hard look at this as- 
pect of current insecticide and herbicide 
control operations. 

Mr. President, it is my information 
that most conventional spraying opera- 
tions and systems are performed in the 
past, and even today, result in an ex- 
tremely high rate of drift. Deadly chem- 
icals designed for specific target areas 
often miss completely or drift so far off 
target that thousands of acres of crops, 
forests, and streams—not to mention 
wildlife—are unintentionally and often 
harmfully treated. Damaged resources, 
spoiled crops, and who knows what dam- 
age to wildlife can be the result. And 
sometimes this happens with the origi- 
nal target area being missed completely. 
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The tragedy of this situation is that 
it need not happen. There are in exist- 
ence today chemicals and chemical ap- 
plication processes for aerial and ground 
spraying that can control this harmful 
drift up to 98 percent. I am personally 
aware of them, and I am sure that many 
of the agencies of the Government that 
use aerial and ground spraying control 
programs are aware of them also. There 
is one process with which I am ac- 
quainted that uses a technique of appli- 
cation by aerial or ground vehicles of a 
thick oil-water-chemical mixture that 
resists drift almost entirely—certainly 
the type of process we should be looking 
for if we hope to avoid the hazards enun- 
ciated by Rachel Carson. 

I know that private industry is at- 
tempting to meet the challenge posed 
by drift control, and I am mindful of 
the studies being conducted by the Pres- 
ident’s adviser, Mr. Jerome Wiesner, and 
those of the Department of Agriculture. 
But I am concerned that we might not 
be moving rapidly enough in our at- 
tempts to come to grips with the drift 
control program. 

With the approach of warm weather 
and a summer ahead, spraying opera- 
tions will increase accordingly. And un- 
less appropriate regulations and restric- 
tions are promulgated and enforced, or 
unless those who find spraying opera- 
tions necessary begin to adopt methods 
and processes such as the one I have 
alluded to earlier, we will again find our- 
selves burdened with the problem of un- 
intentional damage. 

Mr. President, I do not pretend to have 
the technical knowledge and informa- 
tion necessary to make a judgment or 
suggest specific rules and regulations to 
control drift of aerial and ground spray- 
ing. But I am informed by authoritative 
sources that certain precautions can be 
taken that would greatly minimize pres- 
ent dangers. These include the insist- 
ence that all biocides should have a low 
or negligible volatility; that all spray 
equipment and biocide spray mixtures 
should be of such nature that, when 
properly used by the operator, the spray 
pattern produced would consist of drop- 
lets of uniform composition and prede- 
termined limited size range sufficient so 
that at least 98 percent of the total 
spray volume would be deposited within 
the intended spray area; and that in or- 
der to avoid overconcentration of the ac- 
tive ingredient, the biocide should be 
mixed with a diluent in the spray appa- 
ratus in such a manner that the biocide 
would be uniformly distributed through- 
out the spray mixture as it is being dis- 
charged from the spraying apparatus. 

With the knowledge that drift can be 
controlled—and extremely effectively—I 

hope the subcommittee will 
thoroughly look into this area and these 
suggestions in their deliberations. 


THE DIXIE PROJECT, UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Subcommittee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation opened public hearings on my 
bill to authorize a $45-million reclama- 
tion project proposed for southwestern 
Utah—the Dixie project. 
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The opening of congressional consid- 
eration of the Dixie project brings closer 
to fulfillment a dream of almost 25 years 
for the citizens of my State who reside 
in Washington County and surrounding 
areas. 

So significant is this water storage 
development to this colorful region that 
I ask your indulgence while I make a 
brief statement on the history of this 
land known as “Utah’s Dixie.” 

The story of the Dixie cotton mission 
is one of the most fascinating in all the 
pioneer history of Utah. In its memory, 
and as a souvenir of the opening of 
hearings on the Dixie project, I am 
sending to each of the Members of the 
Senate one of these miniature bales of 
cotton. And I am presenting the Mem- 
bers a copy of a publication of the Utah 
Historical Society, Utah's Dixie, the 
Cotton Mission.” Most of this material 
was compiled or written by a distin- 
guished author of Utah’s Dixie, Juanita 
Brooks. 

Now let me assure my colleagues of the 
South that Utah’s Dixie is not to have 
another go at cotton culture. That was 
tried—with limited success—in the lat- 
ter part of the last century. The lands 
to be irrigated by the Dixie project will 
not grow cotton. What they will do is 
nourish the area’s economy—thus mak- 
ing it a better customer for cotton as 
well as many other products. 

Today, the capital of Washington 
County, St. George, is a tourist oasis on 
the principal highway which spans 
mountain and desert between central 
Utah and southern California. 

It is the site of the first completed 
Mormon Temple in Utah, and the loca- 
tion of Dixie College. It accommodates 
the numerous visitors who come to view 
the massive scenery of Zion National 
Park. 

Before the arrival of the Mormons in 
1850, however, only a few white men had 
ever seen this land. Two of these were 
the Spanish padres, Father Escalante 
and Father Dominguez, who were on the 
Virgin River in October of 1776 on their 
journey to find a land route from Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., to Monterey, Calif. 

When the Mormons came to the West, 
they intended to establish a settlement 
in which they could build Zion in peace. 
They aimed to make their community 
self-sustaining. They expected to pro- 
duce all their own necessities of food, 
clothing and shelter. 

With this in mind, Brigham Young 
planted colonies wherever there was wa- 
ter, and sometimes very little water; he 
fostered production of food, fiber and 
metals; he brought in machinery for all 
the basic trades. 

As early as 1850 it was proposed at the 
general conference of the church in Salt 
Lake City that a settlement be formed 
“at the junction of the Rio Virgin and 
the Santa Clara Creek, where grapes, 
cotton, figs, raisins, and so forth can be 
raised.” 

I digress to say that—112 years later— 
the principal works of the Dixie project 
will be dams built on the Virgin and the 
Santa Clara Rivers. 

To continue—it was 1854 before a 
Washington County pioneer named Ja- 
cob Hardy returned from a trip north 
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bringing about a quart of cottonseed 
tied to his belt, the gift of Sister Nancy 
Anderson, a Mormon convert from Ten- 
nessee. 

The seed was carefully planted on a 
small piece of virgin land. It produced 
beyond belief, and when the first pods 
exploded into a handful of snowy fluff, 
they were sent to Brother Brigham and 
put on display in his Salt Lake City 
office. 

Other families were sent to pioneer the 
land. By 1860, there were in Washing- 
ton County eight small settlements. In 
1861, Brigham Young inspected the 
region. 

The outbreak of the Civil War gave 
impetus to the plan for southern Utah 
colonization, for with the supply from 
the Southern States cut off, Utah desper- 
ately needed to produce cotton for cloth. 

Preceding the October semiannual 
conference of the church in 1861, arti- 
cles in the Deseret News extolled the 
possibilities of Utah’s Dixie and encour- 
aged all the saints who could to move 
in that direction. And, at conference, a 
list of 300 names, all heads of families, 
was read with the announcement that 
they had been selected to go south on a 
“cotton mission.” Besides farmers they 
included blacksmiths, coopers, carpen- 
ters, and two surveyors, as well as the 
practitioners of many other trades. 

The cotton harvest of 1863 produced 
full bins for the settlements, plus 74,000 
pounds that were hauled back to the 
Mississippi River. 

By 1870, the Washington cotton fac- 
tory for weaving cotton cloth was the 
largest west of the Mississippi, and, in 
1871, the Rio Virgin Manufacturing Co. 
was organized with capital stock of 
$100,000. 

But the close of the Civil War and the 
coming of the railroad had changed 
economic conditions. Utah’s Dixie 
could not compete with the large cotton 
fields and the mills of the Southern 
States. Cotton business limped along 
until 1910. Then the factory was closed, 
bringing an end to the Dixie cotton mis- 
sion, a unique page in the colorful his- 
tory of the American frontier. 

The greatest need of the modern West 
is for water to nourish an expanding 
population for our cities, for industry, 
for fruit orchards, and garden plots. 
Utah’s Dixie never again will grow cot- 
ton, but we do need water for our grow- 
ing population. The Dixie project— 
which I hope to see the 88th Congress 
authorize—will take a long step in put- 
ting the waters of the Virgin River Basin 
to maximum beneficial use. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION ARTICLE—COMMISSIONER 
KEPPEL: MAN WITH A MISSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Com- 
missioner of Education, the Honorable 
Francis Keppel, in the time he has served 
in that important office, has impressed 
the public and many legislators with his 
sincerity and dedication. 

As the head of the major governmental 
activity concerned with education at all 
levels, he has necessarily been in the 
center of the news. His views and his 
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One indication of that is the fact that 
the May 2 issue of Education, U.S.A., a 
special weekly report on educational af- 
fairs, which is published by the National 
Education Association is devoted to a 
most informative article about him. 

Because I believe that many Senators 
would wish to know more about Dean 
Keppel, his ideas and his aspirations for 
our schoolchildren and their college and 
university counterparts, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article to which I have 
alluded be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks, 

Mr. President, I should like to express 
my personal thanks to the National Edu- 
cation Association for having published 
this timely and informative article on 
Dean Keppel. To them and to him, go 
my thanks for the wonderful help they 
are giving me as Chairman of the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare in 
my work and that of the subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMISSIONER KEPPEL: Man WITH A MISSION 

In the early days of this 88th Congress, 
Capitol Hill bore no resemblance whatever 
to a colony of industrious ants or a hive 
of busy bees. It was not until the cherry 
blossoms brought the annual horde of 
tourists to the Nation’s Capital that the Halls 
and lobbies of the Capitol and its adjacent 
office buildings presented a scene of bus- 
tling activity. Conspicuous in those early 
days of easygoing tranquility was one figure 
often seen loping down the long corridors 
to the committee rooms or the offices of in- 
dividual legislators, buttonholing and earn- 
estly conversing with them. This was the 
new U.S, Commissioner of Education, Francis 
Keppel. 

When he is on one of these errands—for 
they have continued to be his practice—and 
when he cannot latch on to the Member of 
Congress he set out to do business with, 
Keppel is not above taking on administra- 
tive assistants and other senior staff mem- 
bers who have much to do with how a Con- 
gressman makes up his mind. He is often 
seen in one of the House dining rooms, bend- 
ing the ear of a Congressman or a staff 
member. 

Keppel is acting like a man with a mis- 
sion. He is preaching, day in and day out, 
to Members of Congress and to anyone else 
who will listen to him, the urgent need for 
the program of Federal aid to education 
which President Kennedy submitted to 
Congress as the proposed National Educa- 
tion Improvement Act of 1963. 

Wherever he goes he is stressing the 
urgency of the situation. He holds with 
Emerson that “Our chief want in life is 
someone who will make us do what we can” 
and he operates as though he has assumed 
personal responsibility for getting action in 
this matter. He quotes Thornton Wilder's 
“Every good and excellent thing stands 
moment by moment on the razor edge of 
danger and must be fought for.” 

‘This good and excellent thing,” he is apt 
to add, “this quality in the educational en- 
terprise, stands on the razor edge of danger 
from apathy and inadequate finance and 
must be fought for. There is the challenge 
to you—to act and to inspire others to 
action.” 

The new Commissioner is a bit puzzled 
that anyone should consider his activities 
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newsworthy. “I haven’t done anything,” he 
told Education U.S.A. “Oh, I talk to a lot 
of people, sure. If you believe in something, 
as I believe in this program, you just don’t 
talk to yourself about it. You have to tell 
somebody about it.” 

Keppel does not mind referring to what 
he is doing as an old-fashioned sales pitch. 
“We have to persuade the American people,” 
he adds (with that “we” adroitly lining up 
whomever he is addressing on his side of the 
counter). “‘We have to persuade the Ameri- 
can people that the time has come to take a 
national position on the educational prob- 
lem. We have talked long enough. We have 
evaded too long. We need a sense of ur- 
gency. Without it, we will not persuade our- 
selves that education is a matter so vital that 
solutions must be found to the factors that 
have blocked a legislative decision.” It is 
because “nobody ever died of a split infini- 
tive” that we have not had the necessary 
sense of urgency, Keppel says. 

NEW BOY IN WASHINGION 


Deft in use of the language, Keppel is not 
addicted to high-flown phrases of 
and has a positive aversion to such talk so 
that legislators have no difficulty in under- 
standing the points he is trying to make. 
For all his persistence, he is modest and un- 
pretentious in manner. He takes on the role 
of “just a new boy in Washington” 
to help with a problem he happened to have 
some special knowledge of because of his ex- 
perience as an educator. He does look young- 
er than his 47 years. Tennis helps him keep 
the trim 155-pound figure he carries on a 
frame just short of 6 feet tall. 

When he came to Washington as Commis- 
sioner-designate one of the first things he 
told his staff was that he preferred to be 
called Mr. Keppel, for the very good rea- 
son that his only earned degree is an A.B. 
from Harvard. And, with the impish humor 
that often shows up in his relaxed conver- 
sation, he added that there were those who 
questioned his right to use that verb 
“earned.” 

Educators are fond of referring to the 
teaching profession, but Keppel chose a dif- 
ferent word to describe his experience. Af- 
ter 15 years in the trade,” he told his staff, “I 
have yet to understand what some of the 
words in pedagogical language mean. My 
former colleagues at Harvard put this down 
to a mixture of obstinacy and native ability 
at slow learning. Whatever the cause, the 
result is a fixed prejudice in favor of simple 
English.” 

Keppel came to Washington well recom- 
mended. School and society called him “The 
Pied Piper of American education.” The 
Christian Science Monitor called him “a ball 
of fire.” Paul Woodring, in the Saturday 
Review, called him “youthful, vigorous, 
imaginative, and thoroughly conversant with 
the educational innovations and reforms 
that promise to transform our schools.” 


WAS HARVARD DEAN 


After graduating from Harvard in 1938, 
Keppel studied sculpture in Italy for a year 
and returned to Harvard as assistant dean 
of freshmen. During the war he was sec- 
retary of the Joint Army and Navy Commit- 
tee on Welfare and Recreation in Washington 
and later served as an enlisted man in the 
Army’s Information and Education Division. 
He returned to Harvard after the war as 
assistant to the provost and in 1948 James 
B. Conant, then Harvard president, made 
him dean of the graduate school of educa- 
tion. There he developed the masters of 
arts in teaching program and other innova- 
tions which have moved the Harvard school 
to a strong leadership position in the prepa- 
ration of teachers. During his regime enroll- 
ment quadrupled and applications for ad- 
missions increased tenfold. The faculty was 
increased by four times, the endowment was 
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doubled, and he wangled a number of sub- 
stantial grants from foundations. Reflecting 
his concern for a reconciliation between the 
scholars and the educationists, half of the 
faculty increment during his years as dean 
of Harvard’s education school was drawn 
from the learned discipline. 

Nominated as Commissioner of Education 
by President Kennedy late in November, Kep- 
pel came on to Washington the following 
month and got to work in the final stages 
of drafting the omnibus education bill which 
the White House sent to Congress January 
29. The Senate, following the leisurely pace 
mentioned previously, didn't get around to 
confirming him until early March after Kep- 
pel had been engaged in his “sales pitch” 
for about 3 months. A month before con- 
firmation, while his status was still that of 
Commissioner-designate, he had testified be- 
fore the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee in support of the bill. 

“These programs,” he told the committee, 
“are addressed to genuine educational needs 
and the means proposed for meeting these 
needs are reasonable, prudent, and appro- 
priate for Federal action. They are inter- 
related and each depends, in greater or 
lesser degree, on the other for its success.” 

This observation touched a sensitive nerve 
for some members of the committee. In 
this year's approach to meeting the problems 
of education, President Kennedy had given 
instructions that a program should be 
drafted which would “unite the friends of 
education, instead of its enemies” and out 
of this came the omnibus bill, combining 
various proposals for aid to elementary and 
secondary education and to colleges and 
universities, all in one package of legislation. 


FOR ONE-PACKAGE BILL 


So far the approach has worked. The bill 
is still in one package, and spokesmen both 
for higher education and for the elementary 
and secondary schools have given it their 
endorsement. But various Members of Con- 
gress have varying degrees of interest or 
lack of interest in some parts of the package 
and there have been gestures toward break- 
ing it down into its components. So far 
these efforts have been resisted. 

Persistently some members of the commit- 
tee harried Keppel, seeking an expression of 
preference for one or another feature of the 
bill, or a list of priorities for use in meeting 
the needs of education piece by piece. “I 
would strongly urge,” Keppel replied firmly, 
“that the committee look at the whole en- 
terprise, because it is interrelated. I think 
it is essential to know that the bill is based 
on some fundamental lines of reasoning 
on the appropriate relationship between the 
Federal Government and education from the 
elementary schools through the graduate 
schools.” 

On another occasion, Keppel put it more 
bluntly. After describing the separate pro- 
visions of the bill and expressing confidence 
that there is a far greater consensus on need 
for these steps than one would ever gather 
from listening to talk about education in 
general, he added: “The time is past to de- 
bate the method of packaging. Let me re- 
mind you of President Kennedy’s words in 
his message on education,” Keppel added, 
going on to quote: “For education cannot 
easily or wisely be divided into separate 
parts. Each part is linked to the other. 
The colleges depend on the work of the 
schools, the schools depend on the colleges 
for teachers; vocational and technical edu- 
cation is not separate from general educa- 
tion.” 

IMPACT ON NATIONAL SECURITY 

Keppel likes to remind a listener that the 
road to universal free public education in 
the United States has not been easy. He 
quotes one of the pre-Revolutionary Colonial 
Governors as having thanked God that there 
were “no free schools or printing” in the 
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Colonies. Learning has brought disobedi- 
ence, and heresy, and sects into the world, 
and printing has divulged them, and libels 
against the best government,” this early 
Governor said. “God keep us from both.” 
Things are different now, Keppel adds. “We 
have recently learned to measure the na- 
tional strength not alone in military or eco- 
nomic terms, but also in intellectual terms. 
The national security is inextricably linked 
to national intellectual power. This is true 
not alone with regard to science and its ap- 
plications, but also with regard to knowl- 
edge about other societies. What once may 
have been a scholar’s specialty now becomes 
a national need. We are therefore forced to 
assess our public education in terms of the 
national security.” Keppel goes on to dis- 
cuss the relatively recent awareness that 
there is a relationship between education 
and economic development. Learned analy- 
ses have attributed the growth of this Na- 
tion’s economy even more to investment in 
education than to the accumulation of 
capital. 

In the face of these urgent needs, Keppel 
points out, elementary and secondary schools 
are up against a taxpayers’ revolt. “At just 
the time that we have come to see the need 
of raising national standards,” he says, “we 
find ourselves without the local or State 
ability to do alone what has to be done. The 
time has come to recognize that the Federal 
Government has the duty in the national 
interest to finance specific pr in the 
schools, on the basis of plans of the States 
themselves. 

“It is argued that the local communities 
have done a good job already and that there 
is therefore no need of a Federal program. It 
is true that in thousands of communities 
they have done a good job, and that in thou- 
sands of others they have done as well as 
local circumstances will permit. But the sad 
fact remains that for thousands of young 
people educational opportunity is on short 
ration. Furthermore, even our best efforts 
assume that past standards will be good 
enough for the future. They will not be, and 
every indication we have points to the need 
for improvement.” 


THE SCHOOLS WE NEED 


What kind of schools do we want to meet 
these new needs, superimposed on the tradi- 
tion that every American has the right to 
equal opportunity in education and that our 
kind of government cannot operate success- 
fully without a well-educated citizenry? 

“First we want our schools to be charac- 
terized by a restless, compelling urge to im- 
prove,” says Keppel. “Some, but not enough, 
of our schools are aware of the urgent need, 
as never before in history, to improve their 
educational efforts. 

“A second desirable characteristic in our 
public schools is a climate for learning. Easy 
to recognize, but hard to pin down to the 
factors that give rise to it, this does not 
merely contribute to learning in sufficient 
amounts, but stimulates the best kinds of 
learning—those that generate an incurable 
and permanent zest for learning in the pupil. 

“No one can talk for long about the kind 
of schools we want without giving attention 
to the kind of teachers we want. Here we 
want the best, but we have not yet demon- 
strated that we are willing to pay for the 
best.” 6 

When he gets on the subject of teachers, 
Keppel is apt to point out that teaching to- 
day is much more demanding occupation 
than it ever was before and that the crying 
need is for teachers who make a career out of 
teaching. He mentions that within the next 
5 years the Nation will require, in its public 
elementary and secondary schools, 300,000 
more teachers than the 1.5 milion now 
teaching—and the 300,000 figure is the net 
increase, taking no account of the high turn- 
over rate. The average length of service in 
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the classroom today, Keppel notes, is only 
10 years. 

“If the present average length of service 
could be extended,” he told the House Edu- 
cation Committee, “it is obvious that the 
number of new teachers to be recruited each 
year would be reduced, One teacher on the 
job for 40 years is the equivalent of eight 
teachers who serve for only 5 years. This 
ratio is a main consideration in personnel 
policy for the schools.” The administra- 
tion's program, Keppel points out, deals di- 
rectly with this problem in provisions which 
would assist those States which have low 
starting salaries and low salary ceilings. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Keppel is satisfied that the proposed Na- 
tional Education Improvement Act spells out 
the best practical way in which the Federal 
Government can help the States to achieve 
necessary improvement. 

“It is a program to meet selected and 
urgent needs of education at all levels,” he 
says. “To enhance the quality of instruc- 
tion, and hence the ability to capitalize on 
individual differences, the program is con- 
cerned with preparation and continued im- 
provement of teachers. It also seeks to 
speed up and expand educational research 
and demonstration efforts, which are vitally 
important in coping with our twin prob- 
lems of explosion of knowledge and rapid 
increase in enrollment. 

“The bill includes provision for a cooper- 
ative approach to assist the States in un- 
dertaking their own selective and urgent 
improvements, especially in slums and de- 
pressed rural and urban areas. It goes to 
the heart of the salary problem by proposing 
to aid in raising top salaries for career teach- 
ers and lifting the lowest salaries to a level 
at which they are truly competitive for 
recruiting first-rate faculty. 

“It provides funds for preparing teachers 
of the handicapped and for research projects 
in the special education of such children. 

“In vocational education, the legislation is 
designed to help alleviate and anticipate 
some of the situations arising from the 
changes in our industry and technology. 
The relation of man, training, and job needs 
attention today as it has never needed it 
before. 

“The bill also proposes to provide library 
services for those who seek or require edu- 
cational training beyond the regular formal 
years of schooling. In order to help provide 
much greater opportunities for learning by 
adults, the legislation would authorize 
grants to States for the expansion of uni- 
versity extension centers, adult basic educa- 
tion programs, and facilities and services in 
both urban and rural libraries. 

“The President also proposes new oppor- 
tunities for individuals in higher education 
by expanding and extending the student 
loan and graduate fellowship programs of 
the National Defense Education Act. 

“The National Education Improvement 
Act would help colleges and universities to 
expand and improve their total programs 
through loans for academic facility construc- 
tion and grants for libraries, graduate school 
development, programs of technical educa- 
tion. Aid for construction of public com- 
munity and junior colleges would bring 
opportunity for higher education within 
commuting distance of a growing number of 
young people.” 

The present status of the legislation is 
that the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee has completed overall hearings on 
the bill and various subcommittees are now 
considering separate aspects of it as they 
are presented under the various titles of the 
bill. In the Senate hearings began this 
week before the Education Subcommittee 
headed by Senator Wayne Morse, Democrat, 
of Oregon. 
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Skeptics abound in Washington. They 
have seen education bills go down to defeat 
year after year. But Keppel maintains an 
air of optimism. Tou can find plenty of 
people who will tell you that we don’t have 
the chance of a snowball in hell,” he told 
Education U.S.A., “but I’ve been trying to 
get some of my friends in the press corps 
to test out how Members of Congress feel 
about the particular things in this bill. 
You’d never guess it by to people 
tell you an education bill can’t be passed, 
but there is an amazing amount of agree- 
ment on specific provisions contained in this 
bill. This is truly one case where the sum 
of the parts is greater than the whole.” 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
FRANCIS KEPPEL, U.S. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
plans to take testimony upon title IV of 
S. 580, the administration’s comprehen- 
sive education bill on May 28, 1963. 

It occurs to me that many Senators 
may wish to present testimony to the 
subcommittee in connection with this 
important segment of the President's 
education program. A recent speech de- 
livered by the U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, the Honorable Francis Keppel, 
before the first national conference of the 
National Committee for Support of the 
Public Schools, contains factual infor- 
mation which, in my judgment, might be 
helpful to them. 

Task unanimous consent that Commis- 
sioner Keppel’s address be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE KIND or Pustic Schools We WANT 
(By Francis Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of 

Education, Department of Health, Educa- 

tion, and Welfare) 

As Commissioner of Education, I am de- 
lighted to be asked to speak to the National 
Committee for Support of the Public Schools 
and to have an opportunity to express my 
thanks for your leadership in focusing atten- 
tion on our public schools. It is only through 
wide appeal to public support that substan- 
tial improvement can be effected in our edu- 
cational system. 

In the subject given me today, “The Kind 
of Public Schools We Want,” one word gives 
me pause—the word “we.” Is the we for 
whom I am supposed to speak just you and 
I? If so, my task is simplified, for you and 
I might agree on many of the basic issues at 
stake in public education today. But it oc- 
curs to me that you may expect me to try 
to speak for a broader segment of our pop- 
ulation. Perhaps you would want me to in- 
clude a sizable segment of the educational 
community: teachers, school tors, 
college and university professors and others. 
Or perhaps I should try to express also the 
views of parents—parents ranging from those 
who expect their children to attend Ivy 
League colleges, parents whose main concern 
about the education of their children is that 
they be qualified to get a “good” job when 
they finish high school, or parents who just 
do not seem to care at all. You would cer- 
tainly not want me to speak for just the 
Office of Education. 

I am convinced that a sense of urgency 
must be created on the need for improve- 
ment and strengthening of our public school 
system. We must do more than preserve 
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hard-won gains. It is for those who share 
this view that I venture to speak today. 

May I remind you that the road to uni- 
versal free public education in the United 
States has not been easy. In 1671 a Colonial 
Governor was able to observe: “I thank God 
there are no free schools or printing, and 
I hope we shall not have them these hundred 
years, for learning has brought disobedience, 
and heresy, and sects into the world, and 
printing has divulged them, and libels 
against the best government. God keep us 
from both.” Only a little more than a cen- 
tury later the leaders of a new Nation “con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the prop- 
osition that all men are created equal” were 
identifying universal education as essential 
to that Nation's future. It was in Virginia, 
in 1779, that the idea of universal education 
as a duty of the State was first e: 
by Thomas Jefferson. Had his “bill for the 
more general diffusion of knowledge” been 
adopted at that time by the Virginia Legis- 
lature, the movement toward universal edu- 
cation might well have been advanced by 
half a century. Universal elementary edu- 
cation was first practiced in New England, 
but the idea of universal education as a 
duty of the State was as distinctly Jefferson- 
lan as the basic framework of the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

The second quarter of the 19th century 
brought about the establishment of the free 
public elementary school throughout the 
North, both in the minds of the people and 
in the laws of the State. In the South there 
were substantial beginnings in several States, 
notably in North Carolina. The Civil War 
checked educational progress in the North, 
but it was resumed soon after hostilities 
ceased. When Lee surrendered at Appomat- 
tox 98 years ago today, however, the South 
had lost virtually its entire educational en- 
terprise. Recovery was painfully slow. As 
late as 1900 no southern State had a com- 
pulsory school attendance law. Only about 
two-thirds of the school age population was 
enrolled, and the educational attainment 
level was relatively low. We do well to re- 
member that, whereas public education in 
the North is the product of a century and 
a half of progress interrupted only briefly, 
in the South it represents an advance 
achieved in only a little more than half a 
century, in the face of difficulties com- 
pounded by a multitude of economic and 
social problems. 

Today we may be justly proud of our ac- 
complishments in education in the United 
States. Over 96 percent of the total popu- 
lation aged 6 through 17 is enrolled in public 
or nonpublic schools. Eighty percent of the 
children 16 and 17 years of age are enrolled 
in school. Below the college level, then, edu- 
cation in the United States can best be de- 
scribed as free, compulsory, and nearly 
universal. More than 65 percent of the sec- 
ondary school-age group graduates from sec- 
ondary school. Moreover, about half the 
graduates of American high schools enter 
college, and many others enroll in commer- 
cial, trade, and technical schools not as- 
sociated with colleges and universities. This 
quantitative growth has been accompanied 
by substantial qualitative gains. But we 
cannot afford the luxury of judging our 
schools by the past, however much progress 
has been made. The question is not 
whether our schools are better—they are— 
but whether they are good enough for the 
day in which we live. 

The potential teachers, doctors, scien- 
tists—indeed both the leaders and the fol- 
lowers in all professions—of the 1970's and 
the years immediately beyond are already 
moving through our secondary schools. 

As we think about the kind of public 
schools we want, it seems to me important 
to assess first the reasons we want them. 
Two arguments have such long standing in 
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our history that they have become accepted, 
I believe, by all the people. The first is that 
in our society every child has the right to an 
equal opportunity to make his own way, 
and it has become recognized that the schools 
are an essential ingredient in this process. 
No man or woman can compete successfully 
in modern society without, at the very least, 
an education through the secondary school. 
As I will note later, this fact is 

clearer every day as we try to solve our prob- 
lems of unemployment. 

Since the founding of the Republic, the 
American citizen has always known that 
our kind of government cannot operate un- 
less the individual citizen is able to under- 
stand the issues on which we must vote. 
This obviously requires more than the ability 
alone to read and write: It requires an un- 
derstanding of historical forces and increas- 
ingly of the effect of science on society. 

Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, in an address 
at the opening general session, National Con- 
ference on Higher Education, Association for 
Higher Education, Chicago, March 3, 1963, 
noted a drastic change in the relationship 
between science and economic creativity and 
between science and society as a whole during 
the last quarter of a century. The enormous 
explosion of fundamental knowledge and 
the growing consciousness of the power and 
potential of that knowledge has brought 
about a sort of marriage of economic cre- 
ativity and science which combine to demand 
more from our public schools. The laws of 
science span all national and ideological 
boundaries. This makes science a universal 
language, a link between nations and a real 
potential force for progress and peace. Un- 
derstanding of science, therefore, is coming 
to be a part of life. 

I need not, I am sure, emphasize these 
points to this audience. But it does seem 
necessary to make it clear that these respon- 
sibilities of public education must never be 
forgotten as we consider the new demands 
placed upon it in the middle of this century. 
New demands do not replace the old: They 
rather add to them and give them profounder 
meaning. 

The first of these considerations is the role 
that education plays in the position of the 
United States in the world today. We have 
recently learned to measure the national 
strength not alone in military or economic 
terms, but also in intellectual terms. The 
national security is inextricably linked to na- 
tional intellectual power. This is not alone 
true with regard to science and its applica- 
tions, but also to knowledge about other so- 
cieties. What may once have been a scholar's 
specialty now becomes a national need. We 
are therefore forced to assess our publie edu- 
cation in terms of the national security. 

A second new consideration grows from 
recent analyses of the relation of education 
to economic development. 

A growing body of evidence indicates that 
the development of human capital—particu- 
larly investment in education—has actually 
been more important as a source of economic 
growth than has the accumulation of physi- 
cal capital. Education contributes directly 
to economic growth because it improves the 
quality of the labor force; it contributes in- 
directly but significantly because it is the 
source of the research scientists and engi- 
neers responsible for much of our techno- 
logical advance. 

It has been estimated, in fact, that in re- 
cent years our investment in education has 
been responsible for up to 40 percent of the 
Nation’s growth and productivity. It is an 
investment which results in higher wages 
and greater purchasing power for the worker 
and in the new products and techniques 
which come from trained minds. 

In the light of these assessments we may 
turn to the kind of public schools we want. 
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First, we want our schools to be characterized 


schools are aware of the urgent need, as never 
before in history, to improve their educa- 
tional efforts. One cannot visit our class- 
rooms and talk with our teachers without 
realizing that American education is in fer- 
ment and that winds of change are being 
generated by unprecedented problems. This 
is an exciting—as well as dangerous—time to 
be alive, no less in education than in politics, 
international relations, or nuclear science. 

The second characteristic I should like to 
identify as desirable in our public schools 
is a climate for learning. Easy to recognize, 
but hard to pin down to the factors that give 
rise to it, this does not merely contribute to 
learning in sufficient amounts, but stimu- 
lates the best kinds of learning—those that 
generate an incurable and permanent zest for 
learning in the pupil. There is a question 
of balance at this point. The teacher who 
generates the right climate for learning 
steers a precarious course between the Scylla 
of overemphasis on mastery of fundamentals 
and the Charybdis of excessive permissive- 
ness. The history of the educational process 
is one which reflects alternate periods of 
overemphasis of the one and the other of 
the two essential activities of acquiring and 
inquiring. If I may compound metaphors, 
may I observe that today there seems to be 
some evidence that we are, hopefully, at least 
reducing the range of the oscillations of our 
educational pendulum. 

No one can talk for long about the kind of 
schools we want without giving attention to 
the kind of teachers we want. Here we want 
the best, but we have not yet demonstrated 
that we are willing to pay for the best. It 
seems to me that we give too little atten- 
tion to the fact that teaching is a far more 
demanding, far more complex task than it 
used to be. Not too many years ago—per- 
haps when our fathers were in grade school 
the world of learning was a much neater, 
more compact, confining, and even cozier, 
place. The classroom, with its master, was 
often relatively isolated from the mainstream 
of world progress, The teacher, backed by 
the few texts he selected, was considered a 
source of information without peer—or at 
least without contradiction. In the business 
of cultivating the mind, the average teacher 
a generation ago had little competition from 
newspapers or magazines, and not much 
more from books. 

Contemplate for a moment what changes 
have been wrought within a generation or 
two. Today's teacher may be as dedicated 
as his predecessor and is probably better 
prepared in many instances. But what forces 
of sight and sound assail him and his pupils 
at every turn? His interpretations of po- 
litical events are overshadowed by hosts of 
experts on radio and television; his discus- 
sions of geography and foreign customs pale 
before the wonders of 16 mm. technicolor; 
his readings of Shakespeare or Shaw must 
compete with films or records of Evans and 
Olivier. The modern teacher is not defeated, 
dismayed, or overwhelmed by these innova- 
tions. On the other hand he makes use of 
them eagerly, effectively. But in order to 
do so he must operate at an entirely differ- 
ent level of educational sophistication than 
his predecessors. 

As I see the situation, this means that the 
personnel problem lies at the heart of achiev- 
ing the kind of public school we want. As 
we consider the very large numbers of 
teachers that will be required, and the in- 
creasing need for specialization, we must, I 
believe, face up to the need for personnel 
reorganization. We must find ways to en- 
sure that a higher proportion of our staff 
become “careerists.” To accomplish this we 
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need substantially to raise the top salaries 
for those whose larger responsibilities or 
greater degree of specialization justify such 
higher pay. I hope that public education 
will continue and extend its present experi- 
mentation with such methods as team teach- 
ing, at both the elementary and secondary 
level, and other ways of achieving the goal. 

We cannot bring about schooling that is 
effective in individual cases without more 
internal flexibility, and greater specializa- 
tion and stronger direction within the in- 
dividual school. 

Yet the kind of public school we want 
cannot be the result of pedagogical policy 
or techniques alone. 

There is little doubt that pupils bring into 
the classroom with them more attitudes 
drawn from their homes and neighborhoods 
than they learn in school. Those attitudes 
toward life and learning probably do more 
toward setting academic standards than the 
combined efforts of teachers, testing or- 
ganizations, and publishers, or actions by 
regional or national educational agencies, 

There is an extreme variety of attitudes, 
ranging from those of the underprivileged 
urban centers to those of the wealthy 
suburban compounds. There is the sheer 
preoccupation with survival in sections of 
the big cities. There is the tenseness and 
the drive for status among the professional 
families. And there are all the shades of 
attitudes and pressures in between. 

Unfortunately, despite these variances, 
there is still a widespread tendency to think 
of our schools as more or less interchange- 
able from one community to the next and 
to feel that they can be measured by a fixed 
standard—like the percentage who go on to 
college, for instance. Rather, we should be 
seeking a moving standard of p: to- 
ward goals set by the needs of the individual, 
the domestic economy, and international 
demands facing the Nation—a standard mov- 
ing toward even higher goals of quality. 

From this consideration I draw the con- 
clusion that we must face the fact that 
under some circumstances, perhaps par- 
ticularly in the great cities, society must 
provide services for disadvantaged children 
that are not the normal responsibility of the 
school. If we really mean what we say in 
wanting equal opportunity for every child, 
we will probably need to help these children 
and their families to understand the role of 
education both in their lives and in the 
society as a whole and to give them services 
that are not otherwise necessary. 

Please do not misunderstand me: I regard 
the primary task of the schools as that of 
teaching and not of becoming a substitute 
for other social services. But in the public 
schools we want, there must be an eager de- 
sire to cooperate with other agencies of 
the society, both public and private, to ac- 
complish the goal. 

The public schools we want must of 
course be designed to prepare young people 
for a broad variety of college programs. It 
is a matter of equal urgency that they pro- 
vide adequate training opportunities for the 
21 million young people now in elementary 
and secon schools who will enter the 
labor market without a college degree in the 
1960's. These young people must receive the 
kind of education and training opportunities 
suited to the changing times. We must also 
be planning for the training and retraining 
of additional millions of workers whose skills 
and technical knowledge must be updated, 
as well as those whose jobs may well dis- 
appear because of automation and economic 


Public schools of the kind we want cost 
money, a lot of money. In the foreseeable 
future, this cost will continue to rise even 
if we merely accommodate sheer numbers 
and do nothing at all to improve the 
quality. For a long time, there have been 
vast gaps between needs and resources, not 
only among the separate States but often 
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among the school districts of some of the 
richer States. 

Even though poorer States often make a 
greater tax effort for education than the 
richer ones, the level of their educational 
support is often far short of what is cus- 
tomarily as adequate. Much has 
been said about the need to improve equality 
of opportunity, to remove disparities of 
slums and suburbs, to maximize our poten- 
tialities for national growth through trained 
human capital. Several years ago, James B. 
Conant estimated that by 1958 the “educa- 
tional deficit,” the difference between what 
was spent and what should have been spent, 
for the public schools was between $7 and $8 
billion per year. The Achilles heel of educa- 
tion is that it goes on, in one form or an- 
other, despite all obstacles, these serving only 
to sap its quality. Sometimes I wish neglect 
of education could cause it to come to a halt. 
Perhaps then our concern would become 
commensurate with the need, 

The need is for a kind of public school in 
which: 

1. The staff is rigorously prepared in the 
subject they teach, and in which it is a mat- 
ter of routine for career teachers to return 
to the university to keep up to date with the 
latest advances in knowledge and techniques. 

2. There is available a variety of equip- 
ment, including television, films, and pro- 
gramed instruction, which will make possible 
that combination of large group, small class, 
and individual instruction which will allow 
the school to adjust its instruction to the 
individual student. What has long been an 
aim of educators, whether conservative or 
progressive, is now possible if we can reor- 
ganize our allocation of staff and pupil time. 
This means that the public school we want 
is one which is as eager to be informed of 
the results of educational research and de- 
velopment as it is cautious of fads that have 
not been tested. 

3. There is available a detailed diagnosis 
of each pupil’s educational health, his 
strengths and weaknesses, in a form so com- 
pact as to be useful to each teacher. This 
goal too has long been sought, and modern 
data-processing methods and ways of stor- 
ing and finding information now make it a 
possibility. The school we want must com- 
bine the efficiency of the modern factory with 
the warmth of the tutor’s study. 

4. The atmosphere is one of constant self- 
analysis and comparison. The public school 
we want is one that enjoys competition. It 
will have the courage to want to test itself 
against standards that it sets for itself as 
well as standards that the society sets for all. 
It must have that freedom and security from 
external domination that allows it to develop 
its own style, yet does not permit the lower- 
ing of standards. Only quality in staff and 
proper financing can bring us to this goal. 

We are far from reaching these goals. Our 
needs are far from our present resources. 

As we go forward along this path, we must 
be prepared for vigorous criticism. It is al- 
ways easier to accept arguments for the sta- 
tus quo. Only a sense of urgency, based on 
the considerations that I have ventured to 
bring to your attention, will bring about the 
changes that we need. I am convinced that 
all children, whatever their so-called native 
ability, can learn far more than they now 
learn. We have in recent years moved ahead 
in increasing the pace of those with marked 
academic abilities—though not enough. We 
are, I think, doing better with those who suf- 
fer from learning disabilities—though not 
well enough. Anyone who has ever seen a 
boy, regardless of IQ, come alive in wanting 
to learn something knows the miracles of the 
human mind. The kind of public school we 
want is the kind of school in which such 
miracles are as natural an event as the school 
bus or the lunch hour. This is a typically 
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American goal. It is an ideal that must be 
carried out despite a host of difficulties. 
Surely the result will justify all our efforts. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE IVAN 
A. NESTINGEN, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on April 
3, 1963, the Honorable Ivan A. Nestingen, 
Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, spoke before a forum on 
Federal Aid to Education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in Urbana, III., on the 
general subject of the case for Federal 
aid to education. 

Because of the timeliness of this state- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CASE FOR FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


(by Ivan A. Nestingen, Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 


Just a little over 2 months ago, President 
Kennedy sent to the Congress a message on 
education together with his legislative pro- 
posals for a comprehensive program of Fed- 
eral aid entitled the “National Education 
Improvement Act of 1963.” 

This is not the first Presidential message 
on education. It is President Kennedy's 
third successive annual appeal to the Con- 
gress for legislation which would come to 
the aid of American education. It does not 
make any shattering new revelations con- 
cerning the condition of American educa- 
tion. It tells the Congress what responsible 
citizens in and out of Government have 
been saying year after year for more than 
a decade: That education is in crisis and 
that the Federal Government shares respon- 
sibility for meeting this crisis. 

What is new in the President's message this 
year is the urgency surrounding our efforts 
to find solutions to education’s many prob- 
lems. Public debate on vital national issues 
is an integral part of the democratic proc- 
ess, but this debate, to be fruitful, must lead 
to a resolution of the differences that tend 
to divide and immobilize us. It has not done 
so on the matter of Federal assistance to edu- 
cation, with the result that with each year 
of inaction the problems of education have 
grown deeper and more difficult to solve. 
President Kennedy has declared that end- 
less debate over all these complicated and 
sensitive questions is a luxury that we can 
no longer afford. We are at a point in his- 
tory when we can put off facing and re- 
solving these problems only at our peril as a 
free society. 

The foremost problem facing American 
education today is a problem of financing. 
Education is expensive. No one disputes 
that. The cost of education has risen spec- 
tacularly, and the end is not in sight. 

A number of complex, interrelated fac- 
tors have contributed to the rising costs of 
education. First, there is the growth of our 
population, the sheer numbers of students 
who fill our schools and colleges. There is, 
second, the rapid expansion of knowledge, 
the birth of a new age of science which has 
profoundly affected the substance of educa- 
tion and has established a climate of change 
to which education must be alert and re- 
sponsive. 

And there is the promise of democracy 
itself, the rising expectations of millions of 
individuals for higher mal achievement 
through broadened educational opportuni- 
ties. 

Let us look first at the quantitative di- 
mensions of American education. 
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In respect to size, we can say that educa- 
tion is this Nation’s biggest business. More 
than 50 million individuals are directly 
involved in the teaching and learning proc- 
ess. More than one-fourth of our popula- 
tion is enrolled this year in our schools and 
colleges. But this is not a static figure. 
Enrollments have increased by more than 50 
percent since 1950 and are expected to sky- 
rocket during the sixties. During the six- 
ties college enrollments will nearly double, 
and the number of high school students 
will increase by 50 percent. 

The physical plant needed to accommodate 
this huge and rising number of students is 
no less than gigantic. For the elementary 
and secondary schools alone, we need more 
than 11 million classrooms. We were 
short 121,000 classrooms at the beginning 
of the school year, and current construction 
will amount to only half that. Meanwhile, 
the numerical needs continue to grow. A 
concerted effort to speed up construction is 
quite evidently needed, and needed now. 
We cannot wait indefinitely to provide ade- 
quate educational facilities to the millions 
of school children who otherwise are forced 
to attend school in double shifts or over- 
crowded classrooms or in dangerous and 
unhealthy surroundings. 

I have mentioned only the grade schools. 
The situation facing our colleges and uni- 
versities is equally critical. The Nation’s 
2,000 institutions of higher education today 
are serving more than 4 million students. 
By 1970 at least 7 million students will be 
knocking at their gates. Who will teach 
them? And where will they be taught? 

It takes about 2 years to build a campus 
building from the time of contracting to 
its completion for student use. Two years 
from now the first large wave of college ap- 
plicants will hit our institutions across the 
country. This is the bumper crop of babies 
born in 1946, just after World War II. They 
will be succeeded by other large waves of 
students seeking college entrance. You can 
visualize the size of the problem when you 
realize that the college age population in the 
United States in the 1950's increased 335,000 
or 3.8 percent. In this present decade it 
will increase 5,216,000 or 56.5 percent. So 
when people mention the tidal wave of stu- 
dents headed toward our colleges, they are 
using an accurate figure of speech. It is no 
exaggeration. Clearly, we must expand our 
facilities for higher education, and we can- 
not afford to wait another 2 

The pressure of quantity inevitably is re- 
flected in the impaired quality of American 
education. The best teacher in the world 
cannot do effective work in overcrowded 
classrooms and outmoded facilities. But 
these are not education’s only shortcomings. 
Just as we have neglected education’s physi- 
cal needs, we have paid too little heed to the 
quality of instruction. 

We have been wringing our hands for 
years over the plight of the teaching profes- 
sion, but we have done far too little to im- 
prove it, While the salaries of teachers have 
risen considerably in some parts of the coun- 
try, their improved financial status is by no 
means universal or commensurate with the 
responsibility they bear educating the Na- 
tion’s youth. 

Too many teachers are not adequately pre- 
pared to teach the subjects assigned to them. 
This year about 83,000 fulltime teachers 
failed to meet full State certification stand- 
ards. Few teachers have the opportunity 
to repair their shortcomings or to refresh 
and update their knowledge. Graduate study 
is often out of reach geographically as well 
as financially. 

And the incentive for professional im- 
provement is not very great. Why should 
teachers be asked to make substantial per- 
sonal sacrifices when the rewards are so 
limited? No other professional group is 
treated quite so shabbily, and the result of 
this attitude is evident in the weakened 
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quality of American education. A massive 

effort to raise the status of teachers and to 

improve their training is imperative if we 

expect our schools and colleges to do their 
work. 

And what is that task? Is education just 
a private affair, a matter of concern only to 
the individual, his community, and his State? 
Of is it not also a public affair, a matter of 
deep and unending concern to the Federal 
Government as well as to the States and the 
private sectors of our society? 

The answer to that question was settled 
early in our Nation’s history. Education has 
always been the concern of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the Federal Government has 
long been involved in the support of educa- 
tion. This has continued from the time of 
the Northwest Ordinances of 1785 and 1787 
to the present day. Federal participation in 
education at all levels of instruction is and 
has long been an established and respected 
tradition. 

Under the Morrill Act, enacted a century 
ago, the Federal Government aided in the 
creation of our land-grant colleges. Later, 
the Federal Government stimulated the de- 
velopment of vocational education. The 
Federal Government now provides loans for 
college dormitories, It supports the training 
of science, math, and foreign language teach- 
ers. It helps to support rural libraries, coun- 
seling and guidance programs, cooperative 
educational research, and the development 
of new educational media. Only last year 
the Congress authorized Federal participa- 
tion in the construction of new educational 
television facilities across the country. 

In these and many other programs, the 
Federal Government has acted as a partner 
with the States and local communities and 
private institutions of higher education in 
the development and strengthening of Amer- 
ican education. 

It has never been the dominant, con- 
trolling partner in education, and no one is 
suggesting that it should be. Throughout 
the history of American education, the role 
of the Federal Government has been selec- 
tive and stimulative, and we are proposing 
that it continue to fulfill that historic role. 

The argument that “Federal money means 
Federal control” is nonsense. It has no 
basis in fact. Not a single shred of evidence 
has been brought forward to substantiate 
that charge. On the contrary, the evidence 
showed clearly that there has been no Federal 
control in any Federal education program. 

The possibility of Federal control in the 
future is so remote that it cannot fairly be 
called a threat. The careful manner in 
which the laws are written and their careful 
administration by conscientious civil serv- 
ants who themselves are opposed to Federal 
control are powerful guarantees against the 
invasion by the Central Government of local 
rights and responsibilities. 

Let me put this matter of Federal par- 
ticipation in education into more meaning- 
ful perspective. The total national expendi- 
ture for education today is somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $30 billion. The Fed- 
eral outlay for education is about $3 billion, 
but less than half that sum is spent in 
direct grants to schools and colleges. The 
remainder goes out in the form of loans, 
which will be returned to the Treasury with 
interest, and in payment for educational 
services which the Federal Government pur- 
chases from educational institutions, re- 
search and training which are necessary 
for the national defense and the national 
welfare. 

The fact is that the Federal Government's 
expenditures in direct aid to education rep- 
resent only 4 percent of the total national 
expenditure for education. This cannot be 
fairly judged as vast and threatening. The 
Federal Government is in no way a major 
partner in financing the Nation’s biggest 
business, the business of education. 
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Nor is anyone suggesting that the Federal 
Government should assume a dominant role 
in education. We are suggesting, however, 
that the Federal Government take up a larger 
share of the cost of supporting American 
education, We are suggesting that the Fed- 
eral Government increase its expenditures 
in direct aid to education from the present 
4 percent to 6 or 8 percent. Surely this does 
not imply that the Federal Government is 
taking over education. 

What this money would mean to the States 
and higher education is that they would be 
able to carry out more effectively their own 
responsibilities for educating the people of 
this Nation. The margin of expenditure 
represented by our proposals for Federal aid 
would mean the difference between the un- 
even quality and opportunity for education 
that now exists among the separate States 
and a strong system of education where 
excellence would be universal and every in- 
dividual would enjoy equal opportunity to 
develop his talents to the fullest. 

The States and private institutions of 
higher education cannot afford the entire 
load of this extra financial effort which spells 
the difference between excellence and medi- 
ocrity. No one knows better than the mem- 
bers of the school boards and college trustees 
what is needed today to bring education up 
to the highest standards of excellence. 

The fact is that traditional resources for 
the support of education are not adequate 
today to meet our expanded needs. The de- 
pendence of many communities on property 
taxes alone to provide revenues for the 
schools is not realistic. The burden of the 
regressive property tax is becoming too heavy 
on the homeowner and small businessman. 
Supplemental financial aid from other 
sources is essential to meet our bourgeon- 
ing school costs at all levels of education. 

Where a community is fortunate enough 
to have adequate resources, usually indus- 
trial property or residential property of high 
value, its schools are usually excellent. But 
local school revenues vary consideraby from 
district to district and from State to State 
with the result that the quality of education 
throughout our land is very uneven. 

The migration from farm to city and from 
city to suburb that has been going on for 
some decades has compounded even further 
the problems of the schools and has made 
the uneven quality of education among our 
States a matter of national concern. 

Residents of high income States with bet- 
ter than average schools must often move 
and enroll their children in less than average 
schools in low income States. And children 
from impoverished schools, moving to other 
communities, carry their educational handi- 
caps with them. The burden of repairing 
these handicaps falls heavily on a relatively 
small proportion of the Nation, especially on 
our largest cities. 

Federal aid to education would help to 
equalize the quality of education and the 
cost of education by selective and stimulative 
support from the general public purse to 
those areas of education where such aid will 
benefit all. 

Most of our proposals are not new. They 
have been put before the public year after 
year by both Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations. Yet, year after year they have 
failed to pass. 

One reason for this, we believe, is that these 
measures have always been treated piecemeal 
when they are, in fact, vitally dependent on 
each other and need to be viewed as a whole, 
just as education needs to be viewed as an 
integral force within the whole structure of 
our society. 

For the first time now, the Congress has 
been presented in a single, comprehensive 
measure a full and detailed proposal for Fed- 
eral action in support of education. 

The National Education Improvement Act 
would enable the Federal Government to as- 
sume its proper share of responsibility for 
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education within the legal framework estab- 
lished by the Constitution and reinforced 
by years of active, effective partnership in 
the progress and growth of the American 
educational system. 

It would not, in any way, usurp the rights 
of the States and local communities or in- 
fringe on their responsibilities for education. 

Its goals fall into three basic categories: 

First, the improvement of the quality of 
education in the schools and colleges. 

Second, an increase in the capacity of our 
institutions to receive and educate an in- 
creasing number of students. 

Third, the expansion of opportunities for 
education for both young people and adults. 

The bill contains 24 distinct components 
which pinpoint those areas of need where 
Federal aid is both appropriate and neces- 
sary. Specific aid programs now in force 
would be continued and, in some cases, ex- 
panded. In addition, the bill would author- 
ize construction loans to public and private 
colleges. It would establish a new program 
of grants to public and private institutions 
for building and expanding graduate schools, 
libraries, and technical education facilities. 
It would help the States to establish a much 
larger number of public junior colleges. 

The bill would aid elementary and second- 
ary education by grants to the States for 
increasing maximum and beginning teachers’ 
salaries, for emergency school construction, 
and for special projects to improve edu- 
cational quality and opportunity, particu- 
larly in slums and other depressed areas. 

It would improve the quality of education 
throughout the Nation by helping to 
strengthen teacher training programs in col- 
leges and universities and by expanding edu- 
cational research and demonstration pro- 


grams. 

It would expand opportunities for educa- 
tion the scope of the college 
student loan and graduate fellowship pro- 
grams, by instituting a new work-study pro- 
gram which would give college students 
more opportunity to work their way through 
school, and by offering financially pressed 
middle-income families increased private 
credit for long-term student loans backed up 
by a Federal insurance fund. 

It would expand both the quality and 
quantity of education available to millions 
of handicapped children, the blind and deaf 
and crippled, the mentally retarded and emo- 
tionally disturbed. Less than one-third of 
the Nation’s handicapped children now have 
access to the special education they need. 

Finally, the bill would open up new educa- 
tional opportunities for all adult Americans. 
It would provide much needed help to the 
States for the expansion of adult basic edu- 
cation programs to eliminate illiteracy that 
now blights the lives of some 8 million Amer- 
icans over the age of 25. It would expand 
university extension centers and support 
urban as well as rural library services so that 
all adult Americans can continue their edu- 
cation beyond the formal years of schooling. 

The Federal Government cannot and 
should not attempt to solve all education's 
many complex problems. It cannot and 
should not take over responsibility for edu- 
cation. But the Federal Government can 
and should step forward to shoulder those 
responsibilities which lie clearly within the 
scope of its constitutional limitations and 
which it is already carrying to a lesser degree. 

Education is of paramount concern to the 
Federal Government because it is fundamen- 
tal to the well-being of this Nation. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, aptly and eloquently, has 
called education “the keystone in the arch 
of freedom and progress.” 

It is just that, and this Nation cannot af- 
ford to allow education to weaken. It is a 
primary factor in our national economic 
growth and essential to our national se- 
curity. It is the means to personal achieve- 
ment and a significant element in personal 
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happiness. It is the bedrock of this free and 
open society. 

The bility of the Federal Govern- 
ment clearly involves promoting the cause of 
education. For in so doing it promotes the 
general welfare and helps to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty for this generation and the 
generations to follow. 

We are asking that the Federal Govern- 
ment take up its responsibilities for educa- 
tion without further delay. 


HOOSIER PHYSICIAN HONORED BY 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I rise 
to call attention to my distinguished col- 
leagues that one of Indiana’s foremost 
physicians, Dr. Walter A. Compton, who 
also is executive vice president of Miles 
Laboratories, Inc., at Elkhart, Ind., has 
been decorated with Japan’s Order of 
the Rising Sun as well as being made 
honorary member of the Society for 
Preservation of Japanese Art Swords. 

On February 23, 1963, I had the pleas- 
ure of visiting in the office of Dr. Comp- 
ton and admiring many of his prized 
sword treasures, which number some- 
where between 350 and 400 swords along 
with his valuable library on the subject. 

Dr. Compton recently went to Japan 
to attend the Japanese Medical Associa- 
tion Congress, and with him he carried 
an unobtrusive shotgun case in which 
was an externally nondescript-appear- 
ing sword, slightly curved and about 3 
feet in length. The shotgun case car- 
ried one of the Japanese people’s most 
important cultural art properties, a 
blade identified by them with the spirit, 
or “kami,” of one of the country’s fore- 
most national shrines. 

Dr. Compton returned to Japan the 
700-year-old samurai sword, which he 
has identified as a Bizen Saburo Kuni- 
mune, one of the three most valuable 
Japanese swords among that nation’s 
national treasures. 

The story of Dr. Compton’s discovery 
of the valuable art treasure has been 
told in the Elkhart Truth by Bettie East. 
I, therefore, ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that Miss East’s story appear 
at the close of my remarks so that my 
distinguished colleagues can learn how 
this physician gave up a rare treasure 
for himself and returned to the Jap- 
anese people a piece of art highly prized 
by them—an act which I believe clearly 
demonstrates the American people’s love 
of art and their respect for the culture 
and traditions of her neighbors through- 
out the world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth, Apr. 29, 
1963] 


ELKHARTAN RETURNS NATIONAL TREASURE TO 
JAPAN—FiInD BY Dr. COMPTON BRINGS 
DECORATION 

(By Bettie East) 

Dr. Walter A. Compton, executive vice 
president of Miles Laboratories, Inc., was 
carrying a shotgun case when he departed 
for Japan late in March to attend a Japanese 
Medical Association Congress. 

In the case was an externally nondescript- 
appearing sword, slightly curved and about 
3 feet in length, which, to the uninformed, 
would appear to be of no particular value. 
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Dr. Compton returned here about a week 
ago, without the blade, but decorated with 
Japan's Order of the Rising Sun and bear- 
ing the distinction of an honorary member 
of the Society For Preservation of Japanese 
Art Swords. 

The shotgun case which Dr, Compton 
guarded so closely on his jet flight to Tokyo 
was used to return to the Japanese people 
one of their most important cultural art 
properties, a blade identified by them with 
the spirit, or “kami,” of one of that coun- 
try's foremost national shrines. 

Dr. Compton returned to Japan the 700- 
year-old Samurai sword which he had iden- 
tified as a Bizen Saburo Kunimune, one of 
the three most valuable Japanese swords 
among that nation’s national treasures. 

The Kunimune (the name identifies it 
as the product of its 13th century smith, 
Saburo Kunimune of Bizen) is the first 
sword designated a national treasure to be 
returned to Japan after World War II. 
There were 42 blades considered national 
treasures or important art objects lost in 
the confusion of the war's ending. 

How the blade traveled from a national 
shrine in the southern Kyushu Province of 
Japan to a souvenir collection in eastern 
United States is not known, and, as Dr. 
Compton said, is immaterial. At the end 
of the war Gen. Douglas MacArthur directed 
that all Japanese national monuments, in- 
cluding such swords, should be respected by 
occupying forces. 

The Kunimune, which Dr, Compton pre- 
sented to the Society for the Preservation 
of Japanese Art Swords for display in the 
National Museum at Tokyo, is the hereditary 
treasure, or kami, of the Satsuma clan, one 
of the great clans of Kyushu, the southern- 
most island of Japan. The warlike clan, 
founded in about A.D. 1200, contributed 
many military leaders to Japan's history. 

The sword had been continually in Shim- 
azu (Satsuma clan) family possession since 
the beginning of the 13th century. In the 
1920's it was dedicated to the national shrine 
in the Satsuma Province—the Terukuni 
Jinja, at Kagoshima—by a descendant of 
the former feudal lords of Shimazu, to mark 
mo 700th anniversary of the family's found- 

g. 

Dr. Compton considers his identification 
of the sword as the Kunimune a connecting 
link in a chain of coincidence. But one 
of Japan's top ranking authorities on the 
art of blades said, “I choose to agree with 
you—but, I call it providential.” 

The many coincidences, or, if you will, 
acts of providence, which led to the sword's 
recognition are evident in Dr. Compton's 
account of his discovery. Contrary to earlier 
national press service reports that Dr. Comp- 
ton had purchased the sword from a west 
coast dealer, the sword was shrouded in 
anonymity in the weapons collection of a 
Pennsylvania resident, and actual identifica- 
tion was made in Dr. Compton's study at 
his home here. 

A collector for 80 years, Dr. Compton is 
constantly searching for Japanese artifacts, 
swords in particular, and in his travels 
makes it a point to contact other blade 
collectors and antique dealers. Four years 
ago on a personal jaunt to Pennsylvania, he 
stopped at Hagerstown, Md. While there 
he became acquainted with a gun collector, 
and asked the man to contact him if ever 
he ran into any blades in which he thought 
Dr. Compton might be interested. 

The man telephoned Dr. Compton late 
in February and said he was traveling from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Chicago the first week in 
March and had a few things to show him. 

PURCHASES TWO OF COLLECTION 

Upon the collector’s arrival in Elkhart, Dr. 
Compton examined the proffered items and 
found all but two of little consequence. He 
purchased the two which had aroused his in- 
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terest, and explained to the dealer that the 
one, he felt sure, was of “great importance.” 
Just how important he did not realize at 
cursory examination. 

The pair talked until mi t. The col- 
lector told Dr. Compton he had had the blade 
several years, and, to his recollection, had 
picked it up in a collection of souvenirs. On 
several occasions he had considered giving 
the blade, and its simple wooden sheath, to 
a clergyman friend in view of the fact that 
markings on the blade appeared to be of 
religious significance. 


IDENTIFIES SWORD FROM PHOTOGRAPH 


After his visitor left, Dr. Compton browsed 
through his vast library of books and photo- 
graphs of Japanese sword art. At 2:30 in 
the morning he identified the Kunimune 
from a photograph. 

On March 25 Dr. Compton wrote the Tokyo 
National Museum. “After careful considera- 
tion, it is my determination that this blade 
should be returned to Japan,” he wrote. “It 
is additionally my hope that it can be re- 
tained with other great masterpieces of this 
art in the custody of the Tokyo National 
Museum where students can have ready ac- 
cess to it. 

“It is a great pleasure to donate it to 
the Japanese nation,” he concluded. 

Acknowledgment of his offer came 
promptly from Nagatake Asano, director of 
the Tokyo National Museum, and Moritatsu 
Hosokawa, president of the Society for 
Preservation of Japanese Art Swords. 

On his first day in Tokyo Dr. Compton 
turned the sword over to society members 
at the museum. Honorary membership in 
the society also was conferred on the Elk- 
hart physician, and he was given two rare 
short swords as gifts. 


NOTES MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 


Dr. Compton’s membership certificate 
hails his “distinguished contribution over 
the years for the cause of preservation and 
artistic appreciation of Japanese swords.” 

The next morning the museum displayed 
25 of its most important blades for Dr. Comp- 
ton’s examination. This was followed by 
the ceremony at which the Fourth Cross of 
the Rising Sun was conferred on the Elk- 
hartan. The ceremony took place in the of- 
fice of Shunsaku Kawahara, chairman of the 
Cultural Assets Protection Commission. 

He called attention to the coincidence that 
in an “area of more than 3,000 square miles 
and among 200 million people where the 
artistic character and importance of these 
swords remains almost wholly unknown, one 
of the few individual students of that art 
capable of recognizing it would chance to 
encounter and identify it.” 

Many years of study have brought his 
knowledge of the subject, collection of 
blades and library to the point of today. His 
current collection numbers 350 to 400 blades. 

He considers his library of some 300 or 
more yolumes as important as his blades. 

UNRECOGNIZED ART FORM 

Dr. Compton explained that his interest 
lies in his belief that these swords represent 
an unrecognized art form which he believes 
comparable to Grecian architecture and 
Italian painting. He said he also is inter- 
ested in steel as differentiated from iron. 
Steel is man-made, it doesn't exist in nature, 
and he considers it one of man’s most im- 
portant discoveries in material form. In 
blademaking the great art represented in 
steelmaking is controlled to the point where 
it becomes a thing of beauty, he said. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION CENTENNIAL 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it is 
indeed a pleasure and an honor to con- 
gratulate the American Veterinary Med- 
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ical Association on the occasion of its 
centennial celebration. 

The veterinarian is a friend who helps 
a child’s pet when it is sick or injured. 
To the dog and cat owners, he is the man 
who immunizes their pets. 

To the farmer, he is important in 
preventing economic loss from sick or 
dead livestock. He vaccinates the pigs, 
tends to a sick cow, or helps a mare to 
foal. 

In addition to his contributions to the 
health and welfare of domestic pets and 
livestock, this highly skilled professional 
man has an equally important role in the 
fields of meat inspections, disease pre- 
vention, disease control and research. 

Through meat inspection, the Amer- 
ican farmer is assured of a continuing 
market for his livestock, and the con- 
sumer is assured of wholesomeness, free- 
dom from disease, and cleanliness of 
meat and meat food products. 

The purity of America’s milk supply 
is guaranteed through the milk and dairy 
inspection work carried on by the vet- 
erinarian. 

Bovine tuberculosis, once responsible 
for the high mortality rate among in- 
fants, has been practically eradicated 
in the United States. Also well on the 
way to eradication, through the efforts 
of veterinarians, is brucellosis, which can 
be transmitted to humans who drink 
unpasteurized milk, or who handle meat 
from infected cattle and swine. 

Through their work with animals, vet- 
erinarians have laid the foundation for 
controlling diseases communicable to 
man. This is evidenced by progress to- 
ward the eradication of rabies, as well 
as in the fields of meat and milk inspec- 
tion. Control of parasites transmitted 
to humans by animals has been another 
field in which veterinarians have led the 
way to better health for both animals 
and humans. Some of the medicines 
developed with the help of veterinarians 
to prevent diseases in livestock have been 
found to be effective for use in man. 

Research is carried on by veterinarians 
in a continuous effort to learn how in- 
fectious diseases and harmful parasites 
are transmitted to domestic animals and 
livestock. This research develops and 
improves methods for diagnosis, control, 
or prevention of diseases and eradication 
of conditions which contribute to them. 

Veterinarians safeguard the health and 
comfort of our ever-increasing numbers 
of pet animals. They have a key re- 
sponsibility in the fur industry since 
more and more pelts are produced on fur 
farms. They have a responsibility for 
the health of the animals in our zoos. 
They are constantly on the alert to pre- 
vent deadly foreign animal diseases from 
entering the United States. They have 
been leaders in the campaign for more 
humane treatment. 

In this centennial year of 1963, it is 
also of special significance that the re- 
cently established School of Veterinary 
Science and Medicine at Purdue Univer- 
sity will graduate its first class of doc- 
tors of veterinary medicine. 

The profession of veterinary medicine 
is worthy of the admiration and the ap- 
preciation of the people of the United 
States and of other nations. It is char- 
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acterized by high ideals. Its profes- 
sional societies have made constant ef- 
forts to improve their service to man 
through advancing the health and devel- 
opment of the animal population, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
the time for my remarks 5 minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
point of order. The morning business 
has been concluded. I do not believe it 
is necessary for the Senator to obtain 
8 to extend his remarks. 

. ALLOTT. Mr. President. 

— HUMPHREY. I shall be brief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I rise 
to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not oppose the re- 
quest by the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota. As I read the time from the 
clock, the morning hour expired at 1:20. 
Therefore, if the senior Senator from 
Minnesota wishes to extend his time for 
5 minutes, he may extend his time to ap- 
proximately 1:27 p.m. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It will not be neces- 
sary, now that the morning business has 
been concluded. However, I shall be 
brief. 

Mr. President, do I correctly under- 
stand that the morning business has 
been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business has been concluded, pursuant to 
the extension requested by the majority 
leader. 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 537) to amend the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for more effective evaluation of the 
fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill, 
S. 537, to amend the Legislative Reor- 
9 Act of 1946. 

HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
sere to express thanks to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT] who has been most patient. I 
understand that he has an important 
message to deliver today. I shall not 
take much time. I assure the Senator 
that we will cooperate with him. 


TENSIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week several Senators focused our at- 
tention on the extremely ominous de- 
velopments in the Middle East. The dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
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York [Mr. Javits] and other Senators 
alerted us to the growing tensions in the 
area, and dramatized the serious threat 
to the continued existence of Israel. 
Over and above these facts the Senators 
made it clear to us that tension and in- 
stability in the Middle East confront the 
whole world with a clear and present 
danger. The current troubles in the 
Middle East cannot be swept under the 
rug; they exist and in their possible 
ramifications they involve the most seri- 
ous implications for our national 
security. 

Indeed, it is almost superfluous to point 
out that the Middle East is now, has been 
since the 1940’s, and conceivably will 
continue to be one of those areas in the 
world which could spawn world war III 
in a matter of hours. Our national 
interest and the interests of the whole 
free world are closely bound to what 
happens in the Middle East. If the area 
falls under the domination of interna- 
tional communism, the forces of freedom 
will have suffered a grave setback. If 
the commercial lifeline of some of our 
European allies is cut at its weakest 
point, namely, in the Middle East, the 
results could be catastrophic. Finally, 
if the freest and most progressive state 
in the area—the Republic of Israel—is 
snuffed out, our words in support of 
democracy will sound hollow indeed. We 
cannot afford to sacrifice the independ- 
ence of Israel under any circumstances. 
Equally, we cannot stand by idly while 
the Middle East becomes a sanctuary for 
the gathering forces of world conflict. 

Time after time, Mr. President, world 
peace has been placed in extreme jeop- 
— by events in the Middle East. Re- 

the Arab-Israeli warfare which 
posed with the declaration of Israeli 
ence 15 years ago. The con- 

clusion of an armistice bottled up the 
tensions for a while but did not dissolve 
them. Since that time, the Arab 
States—whatever their internal bicker- 
ings and feuds—have been committed to 
one unalterable aim: the physical de- 
struction of the independent State of 
Israel. The United States, Britain, and 
France—in the Tripartite Declaration of 
May 1950—have gone on record as guar- 
anteeing the status quo in the Middle 
East as far as frontiers, lines of demarca- 
tion, and armed forces were concerned. 
Nevertheless, we all remember the Egyp- 
tian fedayeen attacks on Israel which led 
to the Sinai campaign of 1956 and the 
British-French invasion of Suez. We 
recall Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal 
and the subsequent arms buildup, which 
could not have taken place without the 
irresponsible assistance of the Soviet 
Union. We remember the Iraqi revo- 
lution of 1958, the internal difficulties of 
the free Government of Lebanon, and the 
timely move of the 6th Fleet to Leba- 
non in the summer of 1958. Just to 
highlight subsequent developments, let 
us recall the Royalist versus Republican 
conflict in Yemen, which started last 
summer, the danger of full-scale warfare 
between Saudi Arabia and the UA.R., 
the unceasing propaganda emanating 
from Radio Cairo, the second Iraqi rev- 
olution early this year, and finally the 
proclamation—on paper—of steps de- 
signed to end in the formation of a new 
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United Arab Republic. The last-named 
event is ominous primarily to the extent 
that it threatens Israel with military 
encirclement and annihilation. Suffice 
it to say that the “liberation of Palestine” 
is one of the expressed aims of the Arab 
unity proclamation; one of the first steps 
designed to bring about this goal ap- 
parently is to foment revolution in the 
Kingdom of Jordan. 

The danger to the peace of the world 
is obvious. The danger to the stability 
of the Middle East is obvious. The 
danger to Israel is obvious. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the whole 
free world has been rocked by the in- 
cipient escalation of the arms race in 
the Middle East. There are indications 
that some antagonists in the area are 
contemplating, if not actually develop- 
ing, a nuclear weapons capability and 
the means to deliver such offensive 
weapons from their territory. The Mem- 
bers of Congress will be understandably 
appalled if the aid which we have sup- 
plied certain countries of the Middle East 
has freed their resources for the develop- 
ment of weapons which are not only 
criminally wasteful in terms of the 
human needs in the area but which are 
fraught with the most serious dangers to 
world peace. 

Mr. President, the Senators who spoke 
last week—and I refer in good measure 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javirs]—know that I 
share their heartfelt concern for the 
peace of the Middle East and for the 
territorial integrity of our stanch friend 
and partner, the Republic of Israel. 
Likewise, I am sure that the Senator 
from New York will understand why I 
have not accepted his invitation to join 
him in cosponsoring the resolution he has 
offered today. I diverge from him not in 
principle, not in the desired effect of our 
action, not in his assessment of the dan- 
gers of the situation, but rather in his 
prescription for dealing with the Middle 
East crisis. Our disagreement, slight as 
it is—and it is very slight—is one of tac- 
tics, 

In the first place, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the worst danger confronting 
us in the Middle East consists in the 
escalation of the arms race and the 
possible introduction into the area of 
nuclear weapons and the means of rela- 
tively long-range delivery of nuclear 
weapons. 

For this reason, Mr. President, along 
with the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], I submit 
a resolution which stresses our concern 
over the current direction of the Middle 
East arms race and which will call for the 
creation of a denuclearized, missile free 
zone in this most strategic area. Fur- 
ther, I should like to see this regional 
arms control agreement enforced by an 
international policing system—a system 
which would call upon the great moral 
and human resources of the United Na- 
tions. Finally, I stress the need for a 
positive, unambiguous reaffirmation of 
the Tripartite Declaration of May 1950. 
This declaration commits us, together 
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with France and Britain, to taking ac- 
tion “both within and outside the United 
Nations” if any state in the area should 
use force or threaten the use of force in 
violation of the Arab-Israel armistice 
agreement. Further, the declaration 
proclaims our opposition to an arms race 
in the Near East and announces that no 
arms applications will be favorably re- 
ceived if the arms are to be used for 
aggression against any other state in the 
area. 

The principles of the Tripartite Decla- 
ration have never been renounced by any 
party to the act. 

It is an existing declaration. It is an 
existing policy of this Government. As 
far as the United States is concerned, the 
declaration should take on added signifi- 
cance in view of current developments. 
With our mighty 6th Fleet in the area, 
there should be no doubt about our readi- 
ness or willingness to move with lightning 
speed should any violation of the existing 
frontiers or armistice lines in the area 
take place or appear to be imminent. 

Our policy, therefore, must continue 
to be one of reconciliation and peace be- 
tween the Arabs and Israel. We must 
use our good offices, wherever possible, to 
achieve that goal. 

I doubt that a new pact or treaty would 
add to the guarantees which we have 
already given Israel and all other states 
in the area which are subject to 
aggression. 

But it ought to be unmistakably clear 
that we view the tripartite declaration 
as a living document to be enforced. 

In conclusion, I favor the isolation of 
the Middle East from a ruinous and 
wasteful arms race. I favor the 
strengthening of the United Nations 
presence—the UNEF—and its construc- 
tive role in the Middle East. 

I want to make sure that organization 
is kept there as a strong and active 
force. This means proper financing of 
the police-keeping arm of the U.N. 

I favor cooperation with all men and 
all nations of demonstrated good will. 
I do not now and never will acquiesce to 
a policy of drift and appeasement. My 
goal and that of the U.S. Government 
remains that of Middle East reconcilia- 
tion—a reconciliation which meets the 
true national, racial, religious, and eco- 
nomic interests of every resident of the 
area. 

Some attempt in that direction was 
made in the recent session of the United 
Nations. I regret that our Government 
did not give it more impetus, because 
that attempt was made by certain 
African and European states, and it 
needed the wholehearted support of the 
Government of the United States. 

The Government of the United States 
recognizes and gives firm friendly sup- 
port to the State of Israel. It recognizes 
and gives friendly cooperation to all 
states in the Middle East—our goal for 
these countries and all peoples is freedom 
and peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my resolution be 
printed at this point in my remarks, and 
that the resolution may lie on the desk 
for the remainder of the week, to give 
an opportunity to other Senators to 
cosponsor it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 135) is as 
follows: 

Whereas tensions in the Near East are 
steadily mounting; 

Whereas the stability and peace of the 
Near East are vital to the well-being of the 
peoples of the Near East and to the world 
at large; 

Whereas the continuing arms race in the 
Near East threatens to enter a new stage of 
development of nuclear weapons and offen- 
sive missiles; 

Whereas the policy of the United States 
is to discourage an arms race in the Near 
East; 

Whereas the United States has contributed 
generously and impartially to promote the 
economic development of the states of the 
Near East and to raise the standard of living 
of their peoples; 

Whereas several of the states are wasting 
precious resources in order to acquire ever 
greater quantities and ever more sophisti- 
cated types of weapons, thus partially offset- 
ting the effects and aims of United States 
foreign economic and technical assistance 
programs; 

Whereas the acquisition of such arms 
serves further to heighten the tensions in 
the Near East and to enhance the risk of 
hostilities; 

Whereas the interests of the States and 
peoples of the area, of the United States, and 
of the world in general would be served by 
a reduction of tensions, by an end to bel- 
ligerency and by a termination of the arms 
race: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate of the United States of America that 
the President of the United States use 
his good offices with the States of the 
area to negotiate with them either through 
the United Nations, or directly, an agree- 
ment that nuclear weapons will neither 
be produced in the area nor be introduced 
into the area; that missiles of a mass-de- 
struction nature will neither be produced nor 
be introduced into the area; that an interna- 
tional policing system will be adopted to en- 
force such agreement; and that the United 
States continue, in accordance with the 
Tripartite Declaration of May 1950, to take 
all necessary and appropriate actions both 
within and outside the United Nations to 
prevent any violation of existing frontiers 
or armistice lines in the Near East; and that 
the United States, either through the United 
Nations, or directly with other nations in the 
area, devise means to bring to an end the 
recriminations and incitements to violence 
which are contributing to tension and in- 
stability in the Near East. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
be extremely brief. 

I point out that there is no basic dif- 
ference between the Senator from Min- 
nesota and his colleagues on the one 
hand, and me and my colleagues on the 
other. I count the number of Senators 
who sponsor both resolutions as being 
united on the fundamental point covered 
in the resolutions, on the concept that 
there is a war threat in the Middle East 
and that constructive action should be 
taken with respect to it. 

The Foreign Relations Committee, 
which will have this subject under con- 
sideration, will have an opportunity to 
judge as to the most effective course of 
action which should be taken. 

I like the idea that UNEF will no 
longer be necessary. We know that 
UNEF cannot remain there forever. I 
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like the idea of an end to the arms race, 
and whether or not I like the idea of a 
neutral zone, the idea of ending the arms 
race is an extremely sound one. 

So, Mr. President, in connection with 
these resolutions, we find ourselves to 
be men of a common purpose, though 
we may have some differences as to 
techniques, as has been stated. The 
fact is that we are together. So I say 
that Senators who sponsor both resolu- 
tions favor the basic concept that the 
Senate shall declare itself on this urgent 
subject, in which the State Department 
and the President have not adequately 
declared our policy, so as to give the lead 
to the policy of the United States. 

Mr. CLARE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I commend the Senator from 
Minnesota for the resolution he has 
offered and of which I am happy to be 
a cosponsor. I noted with interest the 
colloquy which took place on the floor of 
the Senate last week criticizing our 
foreign policy in the Middle East. I 
found myself in accord with what many 
Senators said at that time. I believe 
that the resolution which the Senator 
from Minnesota has offered is most 
timely. I should like to emphasize one 
part of it, which I believe is of para- 
mount importance to all of us, and that 
is that we must be sure that there is 
no spread to the Middle East of nuclear 
weapons, either with respect to the 
capacity for producing them or with re- 
spect to their use. I believe our country 
should go promptly, first to the Security 
Council in the United Nations and then 
to the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva, to see whether we cannot now 
get an agreement from all the nuclear 
powers, including Russia, which will be 
ironclad and will unconditionally guar- 
antee that under no circumstances will 
nuclear weapons or warheads or, indeed, 
nuclear knowhow, which might result in 
any nation acquiring nuclear capability 
in the East, be permitted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DOUGLAS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I do not regard the resolution 
sponsored by the Senator from New York 
and the resolution sponsored by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota as being in any 
sense competing resolutions. We do 
need to stop the arms race in the Middle 
East. We also need to cement a firm 
agreement among the three major pow- 
ers, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, to guarantee existing 
boundaries in the Middle East against 
aggression or attack from any source. 

As I have often said, it is too large 
a task for the United States to assume 
alone, and involves too great a danger 
for us to make it our sole responsibility. 
If the three great powers, which unfortu- 
nately split asunder in 1956, can again 
unite, I believe our combined strength 
will be sufficient to deter aggression on 
the part of Mr. Nasser and the United 
Arab Republic. 

Therefore I hope very much that we 
may pursue the same end, even if by dif- 
ferent means. I hope that the Hum- 
phrey resolution will not be used as an 
excuse to prevent action on the Javits 
resolution. 
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THE UNITED STATES MUST ACT 
NOW TO PRESERVE PEACE AND 
TO PREVENT WAR IN THE MID- 
DLE EAST 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 3 
years ago, on August 26, I—along with 
millions of my fellow Americans—was 
thrilled by the clarion call sounded by 
the then presidential nominee, John F. 
Kennedy, for a revitalized policy in the 
Near East. 

Speaking in New York, Mr. Kennedy 
stated, in part: 

First. I propose that the new President re- 
affirm our sincere friendship for all the peo- 
ples of the Middle East, whatever their 
religion or race or politics; 

Second. I p: that we make it crystal 
clear that the United States means what it 
said in the tripartite declaration of 1950— 
that we will act promptly and decisively 
against any nation in the Middle East which 
attacks its neighbor. * * * 

Third. I propose that all the authority 
and prestige of the White House be used to 
call into conference the leaders of Israel and 
Arab States to consider privately their com- 
mon problems, assuring them that we sup- 
port in full their aspirations for peace, unity, 
independence, and a better life—and that we 
are prepared to back up this moral support 
with economic and technical assist- 
ance. * * * 


The Middle East needs water, not war; 
tractors, not tanks; bread, not bombs. 


In the intervening years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have seen nothing which would 
cause me to believe that the then speaker 
and now President, John F, Kennedy, 
has swerved from his original prescrip- 
tion of what is needed in the Middle 
East. But there is considerable ques- 
tion in my mind whether his pronounce- 
ments and declared policies are being 
carried out by the State Department and 
in our AID programs. 

To strengthen his hand in putting into 
effect. what he said was needed in the 
Middle East, I have today joined my 
able colleague Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, the majority whip, and others, 
in cosponsoring a resolution indicating 
that the Senate of the United States is 
behind him in his endeavors and urging 
him forward with the utmost speed. 

The situation in the Middle East is 
fraught with grave dangers. We must 
act—and we must act with the greatest 
possible speed. 

I wish to commend the able and dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs] for the resolution 
which he and a number of other Sena- 
tors have joined in introducing today on 
the same subject. I appreciate his ask- 
ing me to join in the introduction of that 
resolution. However, I think his resolu- 
tion, by requiring the adherence of the 
United Kingdom and France, while re- 
calling and indeed invoking the tripar- 
tite agreement, may delay the action 
that I feel it imperative for the United 
States to take. I feel the White House 
should act in accord with President 
Kennedy’s afore-cited pronouncements 
of August 26, 1960, and that we would 
be better advised to strengthen the hand 
of the President by indicating that we 
in the Senate, who are constitutionally 
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authorized to advise and consent on 
many foreign policy matters, are fully 
behind him in his endeavors to carry 
out the program he outlined 3 years ago. 

The resolution introduced by Senator 
Humpurey, which with other Senators I 
have cosponsored, takes explicit cogni- 
zance of the need for lending the great 
dignity and prestige of the office of the 
President of the United States to the 
task of getting the parties in the Middle 
East to sit down together across a con- 
ference table to talk peace and 
disarmament. 

This disastrous arms race in the Mid- 
dle East cannot goon. Russia, in selling 
arms to the Egyptians and other Arab 
countries in the Middle East, is encour- 
aging this arms race. More than that, 
it is contributing to the continued im- 
poverishment of the peoples of those 
countries so that our economic assistance 
goes for naught. More than that, it is 
causing Israel to take of its meager re- 
sources to buy arms to keep up in the 
race. It is being burdened by the need 
of buying Hawk missiles to counter Nas- 
ser’s new Russian supplied rockets, sup- 
plied with the scientific aid of ex-Nazis 
in Egypt. 

This is a treadmill that can lead only 
to disaster. 

In addition, my resolution would ask 
the executive branch to take positive 
steps to curb the excesses in the con- 
trolled radio broadcasts from Egypt, Iraq, 
and Syria directed at the violent destruc- 
tion of the Governments of Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, and Israel. These are nations 
with which we maintain friendly rela- 
tions. We should not stand idly by while 
the radios of these countries constantly 
blast to the peoples of Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia that their rulers should be killed 
and that then it will be time for violent 
destruction of the State of Israel and for 
driving its inhabitants into the sea. 

Mr. President, I am amazed that so 
many of my colleagues are unaware that 
these broadcasts are going on and that 
they occasionally are aimed at the United 
States. It is indeed ironical that the 
Cairo broadcasts have been made possible 
through the generous use of U.S. funds. 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks typical excerpts from 
these broadcasts and some information 
concerning our AID radio assistance pro- 
gram in Egypt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. I want to read now 
some typical extracts. This is from the 
“Voice of Arab Nation,“ of November 16, 
1962: 

Arabs, kill Sa’ud, kill his clique today. 
Arabs of Jordan, kill Husayn today and do 
not postpone today’s work until tomorrow. 
Do not allow them to rob the people’s money, 
because the triumph of the republic of the 
Arabian Peninsula and the Republic of Jor- 
dan is certain and will need the people's 
money for development. The people have 
condemned the traitors to death. The army 
must implement the will of this people. God 
is great. Long live unity, the greater Arab 
unity. Long live the Arab Nation. 
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And on February 5, the Cairo Voice of 
the Arabs in Arabic to the Arab world: 

Have you heard the news about the par- 
ticipation of U.S. paratroops with the Saudi 
paratroops in maneuvers over Jidda? And 
also over Riyadh? This was broadcast by the 
Saudi authorities. This means that the 
U.S. aircraft destructive weapons 
and the U.S, paratroops have been flying over 
the house of God and the tomb of the 
Prophet. Do you know that the house of 
God and the tomb of the Prophet have been 
violated? The Saudi authorities have ex- 
posed themselves without shame. It has 
openly sought refuge with imperialism and 
Zionism. 

Imperialism does not know anything ex- 
cept force; it does not respect anything ex- 
cept force. 


And on the 6th of February, the next 
day: 
America encourages the aggressors and ag- 


gression. This is manifested in all its be- 
havior. 


And so forth. Mr. President, it seems 
to me it is time that we acted. The time 
to act, Mr. President, is now. Tomorrow 
may be too late. 

The nations in the Middle East are 
running on a collision course. Unless we 
act now, there will be a collision which 
will see the world destroyed by a nuclear 
war. 

In this connection, and pertinent to 
this discussion, I recall that last Sun- 
day a luncheon meeting took place in 
Washington to celebrate and hail the 
15th anniversary of the founding of 
Israel, a gallant little country inhabited 
in considerable part by the survivors of 
the most ruthless, savage, and inhuman 
policies of extermination in the history 
of mankind, who, having founded a new 
nation in the historic land of their fore- 
fathers, are again threatened with anni- 
hilation. 

The people of Israel represent an oasis 
of liberty and democracy in the Middle 
East. They not only profess but make 
real the principles of freedom, of govern- 
ment by consent of the governed, which 
we in the United States proclaimed over 
a century and three-quarters ago. In 
this respect Israel is unique in the Middle 
East. It is surrounded by other nations 
in varying degrees not imbued with the 
principles of democracy and freedom, 
and some of which are outright police 
states with no basic freedoms, whose 
leaders have never ceased to announce 
their determination to destroy Israel, to 
drive its people into the sea, and in the 
meanwhile are pursuing policies of boy- 
cott and discrimination, some of which 
are clearly in violation of international 
law and international agreements, such 
as the exclusion not only of Israeli ships 
from the Suez Canal, but of ships flying 
the flags of other nations, including our 
own, which carry cargo to or from Israel. 

Exurmrr 1 
APPEALS BROADCAST BY THE CAIRO “VOICE OF 
ARAB NATION” (Nov. 16, 1962) 
PRECIS OF APPEALS 

(1) Officers in the Arab Peninsula, rise in 
a decisive revolution and destroy the palaces 
of reaction in the Arabian Peninsula, Offl- 
cers in Jordan, proceed with your heavy 
weapons to the palaces of Basman and 
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Raghdan, and destroy them over the heads 
of the traitors. Free officers in Arab Syria; 
the Arab people in Arab Syria regard Arab 
Syria as part of the United Arab Republic. 
Liberate Arab Syria from the agents and op- 
portunists and rise against feudalism and 
corruption. Officers in Arab Iraq, the princi- 
ples of July 14 urge you to take vengeance 
for them on Quasim and his treachery. 
Arab officers in all the Arab countries, this 
is the revolution, and this is the decisive 
battle. Get your arms ready to destroy re- 
action and the palaces of treason and to ex- 
terminate secession. Get ready, for the hour 
of action has struck. 

(2) Arabs of the Arabian Pennisula, free 
air force officers, officers and soldiers, the 
“Voice of the Arab Nation” salutes the people 
of the Arabian Peninsula for the dignified 
and nationalist attitude they adopted when 
they expressed their indignation at Sa’ud’s 
and Faysal's criminal policy, and salutes the 
army’s refusal to fight for reaction against 
the freemen of Yemen. From here, from 
the land of Arabism, we call upon the free- 
men of the Arabian Peninsula, upon the 
Officers, soldiers, teachers, youth, employees, 
peasants, workers, and tribes to rise in a 
final and decisive revolution against the 
despotic and feudal regime, which depends 
upon foreign protection. 

Arabs, kill Sa’ud, kill his clique today. 
Arabs of Jordan, kill Husayn today and do 
not postpone todays’ work until tomorrow. 
Do not allow them to rob the people's 
money, because the triumph of the Republic 
of the Arabian Peninsula and the Republic 
of Jordan is certain and will need the peo- 
ple’s money for development. The people 
have condemned the traitors to death. The 
army must implement the will of this people. 
God is great. Long live unity, the greater 
Arab unity. Long live the Arab nation. 


VOICE OF ARABS COMMENT 

(Cairo Voice of the Arabs in Arabic to the 
Arab world, Feb. 4, 1963.) 

Have you heard the news about the partici- 
pation of U.S. paratroops with the Saudi 
paratroops in maneuvers over Jidda? And 
also over Riyadh? This was broadcast by 
the Saudi authorities. This means that the 
U.S. aircraft carrying destructive weapons 
and the U.S. paratroops have been flying 
over the house of God and the tomb of the 
Prophet. Do you know that the house of 
God and the tomb of the Prophet have been 
violated? The Saudi authorities have ex- 
posed themselves without shame. It has 
openly sought refuge with imperialism and 
Zionism. 

Imperialism does not know anything ex- 
cept force; it does not respect anything ex- 
cept force. 


U.S. Alps SAUDI AGGRESSION IN YEMEN 

(Cairo Voice of the Arabs in Arabic to the 
Arab world, Feb. 5, 1963.) 

America is now encouraging the Saudi ag- 
gression on Yemen and is participating in it. 
It is thus committing the ugliest of crimes 
against the principles of freedom, civiliza- 
tion, and peace. America lies in order to 
conceal its crime and then is exposed by the 
one for whom it committed the crime; it is 
exposed by Faysal himself, and by the scanda- 
lous Mecca radio. 

No sooner was the news announced of 
America’s third and latest military demon- 
stration to protect the Saudi throne—inter- 
vention in encouraging the Saudi aggression 
against the Yemeni people and in supplying 
it with arms, planes, and men—than a State 
Department official statement revealed that 
these American paratroop maneuvers in 
Jidda and Riyadh are only part of America’s 
regular training program. 

America encourages the aggressors and ag- 
gression. This is manifested in all its be- 
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havior. America sends to Saudi Arabia arms, 
men, fleets, planes, pilots, and paratroops. 
No one can believe that America is far from 
the aggression against the Yemeni people or 
that it does not encourage it. 


ARAB NATION APPEALS TO JORDAN OFFICERS 


(Voice of the Arab Nation (clandestine) 
in Arabic to the Middle East, Apr. 25, 1963.) 

Free officers and soldiers in the Jordanian 
Army, the time has come to liberate Jordan 
from Husayn, the husband of the British 
Antoinette, and his traitor group, particu- 
larly his Uncle Nasir and his Turkish relative 
Husayn Ibn Nasir. Arabs in Jordan, the 
time has come to erase the shame of Israel 
and to stand on the side of the Arab free 
men in one rank in the battle for the libera- 
tion of Palestine from imperialism and the 
Jews. Bedouin officers and soldiers, how 
long will some of you continue to be deceived 
by the falsehoods uttered by Husayn? When 
will you learn the bright truth that Husayn 
and his family are using you to guard the 
state of the Jews, the first enemy of the 
Arabs? The demonstrators are equally the 
sons of Bedouins and city dwellers. They 
are demonstrating to claim a dignified and 
free life for all sons of the Jordanian Arab 
people. They are asking the Jordanian Army 
to join in the battle for the liberation of 
Palestine. They are demanding implementa- 
tion of social justice in Jordan to insure 
food, water, clothing, and education for every 


person. 

Understand this, Bedouin officers and sol- 
diers. You are part of the people. You will 
have the major part of the happiness which 
the people will enjoy. The members of the 
miserable tribes—who live without drinking 
water in many instances, who do not find 
schools for their children, who do not find 
clothing—these Bedouins are the ones in dir- 
est need of socialism, which was applied 
by our noble and holy prophet Muhammad, 
may God bless him, and by his noble col- 
leagues, Abu Bakr as-Siddiq, Umar Ibn al- 
Khattab, and others. 

Bedouin soldiers, you must realize that 
Israel will not dare fire one shot on the 
Jordanian borders after the strong Arab 
state declared that if Israel does so it will 
meet its fate in hours. The Arab rockets 
will destroy it and the Arab armies will 
overrun it. Respond to the appeal of the 
free revolutionary people. Defend your dig- 
nity. Do not allow any ignorant person to 
fire one shot on the students. You are 
capable of crushing all the traitors in Am- 
man in a few hours. After that Israel will 
not stay on one inch of our holy land. 


CAIO REPORTS ON HUSAYN PRESS CONFERENCE 


(Cairo Voice of the Arabs in Arabic to the 
Arab world, Apr. 25, 1963.) 


At his press conference yesterday, Husayn 
was unable to deny the existence of a people’s 
revolt in our Arab Jordan. The Arab masses 
in the Arab homeland feel that Husayn is 
living his last days of black rule. “We would 
not be exaggerating if we said that the Arab 
masses believe that Husayn is living the 
final days of his life. 

“At his press conference Husayn, the hire- 
ling king, tried to appear as the defender and 
supporter of Arab unity. He said that dem- 
onstrations which have taken place were 
an expression of the joy felt by Arabs, and 
that he is with them, as he alleges, in sup- 
porting the appearance of unity between 
Cairo, Damascus, and Baghdad, the nuclei 
for greater and comprehensive unity. 
Husayn declared his joy over this unity, 
claiming to be an Arab who senses the aspira- 
tions of the Arabs and their aims. Thus 
Husayn tried to appear as a true patriot who 
seeks unity. In actual fact, he is disowned 
by this very unity. Who is he attempting 
to ridicule?” 
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The Arab people know of Husayn’s love 
for unity. He gave refuge to the Syrian 
Qawmiyin, attacked the United Arab Repub- 
lic in the United Nations, handed over com- 
plete Arab villages to Israel. The people 
know the truth about the agents and trai- 
tors. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ISRAEL 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
principal speaker at the luncheon last 
Sunday was the distinguished minority 
whip, the senior Senator from California 
[Mr. KUCHEL], who made a moving and 
eloquent address. It was free from par- 
tisanship in terms that find responsive- 
ness in the hearts of all Americans who 
are concerned about peace, freedom, and 
justice. It merits perpetuation. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that it be included in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PARTIAL TEXT OF ADDRESS BY U.S. SENATOR 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL ON THE 15TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF ISRAEL, May 5, 1963 
We meet not only to celebrate the fact 

that Israel has been in existence for 15 years. 

We meet to celebrate the birthday of a 
dream, realized 15 years ago, conceived 2,000 
years ago. 

In modern politics, the dreamer is too often 
discounted as a worthless visionary with his 
head and his feet in the clouds. Some would 
have him subjugate his ideals to the world 
of practical affairs, Others would have 
him dream empty dreams which never influ- 
ence the course of events. Both are wrong. 
One can dream dreams and maintain funda- 
mental principle and still, I suggest, shape 
great events. 

Long after other nations have become em- 
bittered by the ugly face of war, the people 
of the United States continue to demand 
honor from all of us who lead them. They 
have no patience with cynics who reject 
honor as sweet but simple, and irrelevant. 

When our Government answered the ideal- 
ism of the people, and assisted at the birth 
of Israel, there were some who feared that 
the United States was providing new oppor- 
tunities for Soviet penetration into the Arab 
East. 

They felt, and some still feel, that we 
collaborated in what they termed the hu- 
miliation of the Arabs, and they have been 
apologizing ever since. 

Because they had no faith in justice back 
in 1948, they live in fear of justice now. 

But the American people had—and have 
faith in justice. They demanded it. To 
them, the restoration of Israel was not wrong, 
but right. Today as a result of their faith, 
they reap not fear—but confirmation that 
dreams are still possible of attainment, even 
for a sleepless, and at times, a melancholy 
world. 

I have no intention of reviewing the his- 
tory of the last 15 years—especially before 
an audience which knows it far better than I, 

But I am moved to comment that all 
through this period, we have witnessed a 
clash between the faith of the people in 
eternal values of freedom and of justice and 
the fear of some tacticians who seek tem- 
porary nostrums with no regard for princi- 
ples at all. 

And, parenthetically, I want to emphasize 
that my comments are nonpartisan. What 
I shall say to you in criticism of tacticians 
applies equally to those who have malfunc- 
tioned under Republican administrations as 
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well as those who malfunction under this 
and other Democratic administrations, 

Practically every American child learns the 
principle of freedom of the seas when he 
reads of Stephen Decatur and the Barbary 
pirates and the War of 1812 with England. 
They know that adherence to this principle 
has speeded our own worldwide influence and 
has contributed to our own stature among 
nations. 

Yet some of these children, now grown, 
seem to forget the history which they learned 
in their youth. Consequently, when Presi- 
dent Nasser seized the Suez Canal, an in- 
ternational waterway, we failed to uphold 
this age-old and time-tested principle. 

Now our policymakers who have presum- 
ably studied American history should real- 
ize that freedom of these seas is as vital to 
Israel—to any land—as it has been to us. 

Why then did we back away from the 
challenge? Because of the same fear that 
has immobilized Western leadership since 
World War I—beginning with the failure to 
carry out the Balfour Declaration. It was 
argued that a move to defend free passage 
of all cargoes through the Suez Canal would 
antagonize the Arabs, and that, therefore, 
it should not be undertaken. 

Throughout our history, America has 
labored to insure peaceful relations with 
our immediate neighbors north and south. 
Today, the United States defends its 
Canadian and Mexican borders against plant 
diseases and poppies—but not against mili- 
tary attack. 

The young democracy of Israel is not so 
fortunate, 

If an Israeli farmer takes a piece of desert 
and turns it over into a garden, he cannot 
take time to congratulate himself. 

He must stand firm against the counter- 
attack of the desert, but he must remain 
vigilant, also, against the counterattack of 
Israel's enemies, to insure that she will con- 
tinue to flourish. 

Our basic American goal is the mainte- 
nance of our own security—our own free- 
dom—in a world of peace with justice. One 
of our basic policies is to render assistance 
to free countries who desire to continue to 
be free. We have been, and we are, by 
solemn pronouncement and by agreement, 
committed to the existence of Israel, and to 
her viability. To live, to maintain the in- 
tegrity of her western-oriented self-govern- 
ment, she needs to grow. And to grow, to 
expand, she needs what any free nation 
needs: freedom of movement and a just 
peace. War and aggression are the tools of 
the dictator. They are not, and never can 
be, the methods for free peoples to follow. 

These days there are two ways to attempt 
to achieve peace. 

You can build up your arsenal and con- 
front your enemy so that you make him con- 
sider the cost of his intended aggression as 
unacceptable and prohibitive. 

Or you can sit down with him in reason 
and try honorably to settle your difference 
peacefully. 

The United States does both of these 
things. Israel does not have a choice. 

Israel is allowed only to live in a state of 
siege. 

It is frightfully expensive to maintain a 
fortress, too expensive for a young country 
with better things to think about than war. 

I deeply believe that the United States 
cannot stand on the sidelines while Israel 
wrestles with this single alternative. No one 
knows better than we how really insecure 
is the security of a mutual balance of terror, 
at any level. 

Over the years, some of my colleagues in 
the Senate and I, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, have earnestly urged our Govern- 
ment to assume the lead in a drive for direct 
Arab-Israel peace negotiations. If you can- 
not see your enemy’s military installations, 
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you are in danger. But if you cannot see 
his face, your peril is compounded. 

The Government of the United States has 
failed to use its good offices to the fullest 
degree in encouraging an expansion of such 
policy alternatives. 

Late in 1961, 16 of the smaller nations 
joined together and proposed a resolution in 
the U.N. Special Political Committee calling 
on Israel and the Arab States to settle ques- 
tions in dispute by direct negotiations, with 
the assistance of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission. 

This proposal by several African and Latin 
American nations met with violent objection 
and attack from the Arab delegates. They 
seemed more interested in dissolving Israel 
than in peacefully solving the sad plight of 
a million refugees. 

The Arab delegates attacked both the Pal- 
estine Conciliation Commission composed of 
the United States, France, and Turkey, and 
Dr. Joseph E. Johnson who had been at- 
tempting to resolve the issues in dispute. 

Unfortunately, the Arab denunciation 
seemed to have its effect, and when the 
United States offered its own resolution, it 
merely urged an intensification of effort by 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission, but 
avoided calling on the parties to negotiate 
a settlement in accordance with paragraph 
5 of the 1948 U.N. resolution. 

When the 16-nation resolution came to a 
vote, the United States voted against it. On 
this painfully regrettable roll call, our coun- 
try was in the same corner as a unanimous 
Arab and Soviet bloc. The only nation to 
side with the United States and with the 
Arab and Soviet bloc in the Western Hemi- 
sphere was Castro’s Cuba—think of it. 

The New York Herald-Tribune appropri- 
ately decried the weakness of the American 
version of international practical politics 
when it editorialized: “If there’s any more 
‘practical’ way of settling a problem than of 
having the two disputants talk about it, we 
wish our delegation would let us in on the 
secret.” 

The result was that the U.S. proposal con- 
tinuing Palestine Conciliation Commission 
mediation was adopted by a vote of 62 to 0 
with 37 abstentions; while the 16-nation 
peace initiative, because in great part of the 
failure of the American Government to sup- 
port it, lacked a majority in committee. It 
received 34 votes, while 44 were opposed 
and 20 abstained. 

Late in March 1962, the United Nations 
Security Council again had this question 
before it as a result of Israelian-Syrian bor- 
der incidents. I was proud to join with sev- 
eral of my colleagues in the Senate urging 
once again the Secretary of State and the 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations 
to favor direct peace negotiations between 
Israel and the Arab States. 

In 1960, both political parties pledged ex- 
actly that. The Democratic platform said: 
“We will encourage direct Arab-Israel peace 
negotiations.” The Republican platform 
stated: “With specific reference to Israel and 
the Arab nations, we urge them to undertake 
negotiations for a mutually acceptable set- 
tlement of the causes of tension between 
them.” 

Once the Department of State and 
the U.S. Government in the United Nations 
failed to assert this principle and failed to 
use its powers of persuasion and its energies 
to achieve this goal, which is the precise and 
solemn pledge of both American political 
parties. 

We cannot and must not be indifferent to 
mounting dangers as they begin clearly to 
manifest themselves at the earth’s cross- 
roads. For if the lights in Israel began to 
flicker and to fail, if bloody conflict erupted 
anew on this ancient soil, the whole world 
would inch along toward the abyss. 

In 1950, the ferment of the Middle East 
prompted the United States to join with the 
United Kingdom and France in the Tripartite 
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Agreement that action, within, and outside 
the United Nations, would be taken if any 
Middle East frontier became violated. That 
agreement continues in force. 

In 1957, Congress adopted, at President 
Eisenhower's request, the Middle East resolu- 
tion and stipulated that “the United States 
regards as vital to the national interest and 
world peace the preservation of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the nations of the 
Middle East.” That is still the law of this 
land. 

Mutual security continues to be a basic 
American policy. We seek to assist “free, 
friendly nations” who want to remain free. 
We have undertaken a massive aid program 
to Egypt over the years. It was our human- 
itarian desire to feed its hungry, and to im- 
prove the lot and the future of the Arab 
people. Meanwhile, Nasser has begun the 
accumulation of a massive war-m: 
machine whose submarines and planes and 
tanks and motor torpedo boats and guided 
missiles all come from the Soviet Union and 
her Communist satellites. Since 1955 the 
Soviet Union has contributed over $615 mil- 
lion to Egypt. 

It is in the interest of peace that we and 
our allies ought now urgently to appeal to 
Nasser to desist in his arms buildup, and 
failing that, to give Israel the means by 
which to defend herself. And beyond all 
this frightful arms escalation, we and our 
allies ought to make it abundantly clear that 
we intend to fulfill our honorable commit- 
ments, for peace, and that we are not going 
to permit the eruption of war involving the 
United Arab Republic and Israel or Jordan 
or anybody else, which could spread with 
sudden fury across the globe. 

There are some who feel that the desert is 
worth no more than the oil beneath its 
surface. But what about the people who 
subsist on the surface of the desert? 

If people are oppressed by malignant, auto- 
cratic rules, forbidden the right of free ex- 
pression, afflicted with poverty, disease and 
ignorance, all the petroleum in the world 
will not lift them to a position of dignity 
among men. 

The Arabs are beginning to know these 
things. They are beginning to cry out for 
freedom, and very often, the cry for freedom 
is heard as a call to revolution. Such fer- 
ment could be cause for hope rather than for 
alarm. 

We Americans have become used to asso- 
ciating the word “revolution” with a Com- 
munist offensive. This could be the case in 
Arabia. But it does not have to be the case. 
The Arab struggle for dignity does not have 
to end in war with Israel and the hegemony 
of President Nasser. It could end in integrity 
for Israel, integrity for every Arab State, and 
peace in the Middle East. 

The United States and our free allies have 
the power to influence the outcome of the 
events which now inflame the Arab world. 
We together have the obligation to use that 
power. It is a solemn obligation as old as 
the principles that have made this con- 
stitutional Republic great. We should have 
acted on it long ago. 

It is perfectly reasonable to assume that 
the Soviet Union will try to utilize Arab 
ferment for the purposes of international 
communism. 

To the contrary, we should try to use it as 
a force for peace in the Near East. 

America has the responsibility of leader- 
ship in the cause of freedom. We cannot be 
blind to conflict—or potential conflict—any- 
where around this globe. When a dictator 
threatens a neighbor, it is, it ought to be, of 
the gravest concern to our country. When 
Radio Cairo belligerently announces that the 
Arabs will drive the Israelis into the sea, and 
will “liberate” other Arab lands, it is, it ought 
to be, of direct concern to America and to free 
people in every land. 

Principle and integrity were violated at 
Suez. Principle and integrity were violated 
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when we accepted the Saudi demand that 
American soldiers of Jewish faith be barred 
from serving at the Dharan base. 

Israel began by rescuing thousands of Jews 
who survived genocide. You in this room 
and our fellow Americans across the land 
worrled about these immigrants. You 
worked for them in a partnership with Israel 
unprecedented in the history of American 
philanthropy. You gave deeply of your 
energy and love to help the homeless find 
peace and dignity in their homes. 

You and the vast majority of Americans 
would not be quieted, when men without 
faith declared that your dreams and your 
hopes for justice were inconsistent with the 
20th century and the cold war. 

Today, Israel is returning to you and to 
all of us who had faith in that dream, a gift 
of generosity and human brotherhood which 
has now spread through 83 nations. The 
little democracy needs her manpower for 
her own development. Why then does she 
willingly lend her manpower, her brains and 
muscle, to the new nations of Africa, Asia 
and Latin America? Because she knows 
what it is to battle for human dignity. And 
that battle—no matter who is waging it— 
is dear to her above everything, as it must be 
to every society which cherishes the concept 
of freemen. 

Israel is using her technical aid program 
to make friends—to share her experience and 
know-how with nations who have similar 
problems—to share her faith with nations 
that need faith as much as they need 
railroads. 

The unhappiness of this happy day is that 
Israel should have to reach so far to extend 
the hand of generosity. She should be free 
to offer the hand of friendship across the 
barbed wire fence of hostility that seals off 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and Egypt. 

There are lessons to be learned from the 
experience of Israel. But if we look closely, 
we will see that they are American lessons. 
We should know them well. 

A great frontier, be it the Pacific Ocean or 
the Negev, excites the imagination of a peo- 
ple. If the people have moral fiber and 
faith, they will conquer that frontier as 
certainly as the future awaits us. 

Israel’s security challenges American 
idealism. And let me add here—lest there 
be any misunderstanding—that there is 
nothing unrealistic about idealism. The 
defense of principle is as pragmatic as the 
fight for oil. And I have a feeling that it 
will pay off with far more sturdy results for 
American foreign policy. 

To the disbeliever who tells me that I am 
being unrealistic, I retort that we have un- 
derestimated and overestimated human na- 
ture in the Near East for 15 years. And that 
is unrealistic. 

The truth is that Israel, her continued 
success and the dynamism of her people, is 
the most exciting reality in the Near East 
today. 

I can hardly say in these troubled times 
that the future for Israel during the coming 
year is warm and promising. But it is no less 
warm and promising than threatening. 

The possibility for peace in the Near East 
is still better than the danger of war. 

The possibility for peace will, we pray, be- 
come a probability, as long as our fight for 
peace continues unabated, and our faith in 
a just peace is maintained. 

Continue in your efforts to secure peace for 
Israel. Keep your dedication to the great 
dream which she represents. You are the 
veterans in this long struggle. But you are 
not alone. You are trustees for all of us. 
The future peace of free, democratic Israel 
is a dream shared by myriad Americans, 
Christians as well as Jews. 

But we look to you for leadership and en- 
couragement in our efforts to fight for prin- 
ciple in American policy. 

As a fellow American, I have been inspired 
by your faith in the future of Israel. I share 
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that faith entirely, and on this day of cele- 
bration, I salute you. 

Let the free peoples of the United States, 
and of the free world, undertake such nec- 
essary arrangements that the lights of free- 
dom, which burn in Israel, shall continue, 
bright and shining, in the years, the cen- 
turies, and the eons ahead. 


TRIBUTE TO PER JACOBSSON— 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the death 
of Per Jacobsson, Managing Director of 
the International Monetary Fund, on 
May 5, represents a grave loss to the 
Western World. Per Jacobsson was one 
of the major architects of the intricate 
monetary system set up after World War 
II. He dedicated most of his life to help- 
ing rebuild the currencies destroyed by 
two world wars. While with the Bank 
for International Settlements, he de- 
vised measures in the early 1950’s which 
set the stage for West Germany’s bril- 
liant economic achievements of succeed- 
ing years. His efforts resulted in the 
successful stabilization of the French 
franc in 1958. Under his leadership, the 
International Monetary Fund stemmed 
the run on sterling which followed 
Egypt’s seizure of the Suez Canal. As 
head of the Fund he went to the assist- 
ance at various times of Denmark, Hol- 
land, Japan, Turkey, Spain, Peru, and 
Argentina. 

More recently his advice has been 
called upon by the United States with 
regard to our  balance-of-payments 
problems. 

Under his leadership, the International 
Monetary Fund has grown from a rela- 
tively little known specialized agency of 
the United Nations in 1948 to a keystone 
of the western monetary system, which 
it is today, with assets equal to $15 
billion. 

The essence of Per Jacobsson’s policy 
was a combination of financial orthodoxy 
and caution with a willingness to experi- 
ment to meet new problems. While the 
Fund has been unwilling to support the 
currencies of Latin American countries 
due to ineffective fiscal policies, it has 
been ready to assist those whose difficul- 
ties were largely outside their control, 
such as a country which experienced an 
unexpected sharp decline in the price of 
its main exports. The Fund is today, 
ready to support the currencies of the 
leading industrialized countries, acting 
on the belief that a financial crisis in any 
leading country could bring a downfall of 
others in its wake. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp, the 
New York Times article of Monday, May 
6, 1963, referring to the untimely death 
of Per Jacobsson. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PER JACOBSSON, ECONOMIST, DEAD 


Lonpon, May 5.—Per Jacobsson, Managing 
Director of the International Monetary Fund 
since 1956, died in a hospital here today fol- 
lowing a heart attack, He was 69 years old. 

Mr. Jacobsson, who was Swedish, entered 
Middlesex Hospital a week ago for a checkup 
and suffered the heart attack after admis- 
sion. He had come to Britain on business. 
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Mr. Jacobsson left his post as a lecturer in 
economics in Stockholm in 1920 to become 
a member of the economic and financial sec- 
tion of the League of Nations, where he 
stayed for 8 years. 

In 1931 he joined the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements in Basel, Switzerland, as 
head of the economic department. 

He moved to the International Monetary 
Fund in 1956. 

Mr. Jacobsson leaves his wife, the former 
Violet Mary Nye, and three daughters. The 
eldest daughter, Moyra, is married to Dr. 
Roger Bannister, the first man to run a mile 
in under 4 minutes. 

Mr. Jacobsson was one of the major archi- 
tects of the intricate monetary network set 
up after World War II to replace the out- 
moded discipline of the international gold 
standard. He became the third managing 
director of the International Monetary Fund 
in December 1956, succeeding Ivar Rooth, but 
he had long been prominent in international 
monetary affairs. 

The Swedish economist, in fact, devoted 
most of his life to helping rebuild curren- 
cies shattered by the two world wars, He 
joined the economic and financial section of 
the League of Nations in 1920 and served 
there for 8 years. 

From 1931 to 1956 Mr. Jacobsson headed 
the monetary and economic section of the 
Bank for International Settlements, which 
had been first set up to facilitate the pay- 
ment of World War I reparations by Ger- 
many. While there he was largely respon- 
sible for the measures taken to relieve the 
“currency gap” from which Germany suf- 
fered in 1950, setting the stage for the Fed- 
eral Republic’s economic achievement of 
succeeding years. 

When he moved in 1956 to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, it was to confront 
the financial difficulties brought on in Brit- 
ain by the Suez crisis. Two years later he 
arranged the credit that stabilized the franc. 

More recently, his advice had been called 
upon as the United States felt it faced 
balance-of-payments difficulties. Mr. Ja- 
cobsson called these relatively minor, saying 
that the problem of a possible sharp drop 
in the world price level was of more concern. 


EDUCATED AT UPSALA 


Son of Carl Jay and Emma Christina Mel- 
lander Jacobsson, Mr. Jacobsson was born in 
February 1894, in Tanum, a village on 
Sweden's west coast. He studied law and 
economics at the University of Uppsala. In 
1918 he lectured in economics at a Stock- 
holm high school and a year later taught 
at an engineering school in the capital. 

With the League of Nations he took part 
in financial rehabilitation work in Austria, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Greece, and Danzig. In 
1928 he went to work for 2 years with the 
Kreuger & Toll Match Co. Then for 2 years 
was secretary of the Swedish Economic De- 
fense Council. 

The Bank of International Settlements 
was established to facilitate payment of 
World War I reparations by Germany. Its 
annual reports, written by Mr. Jacobsson, 
are considered classics in their field. Long 
after the reparations question passed into 
history, the Bank remained as a sort of 
clearinghouse for Europe's central banks, 
Mr. Jacobsson was its top man. 

The International Monetary Fund was 
established in 1944. In 1948 it became in 
effect a specialized agency of the United 
Nations. While its task was the important 
one of shoring up the currency of its mem- 
bers, its influence was negligible for a decade. 

FIRST CHALLENGE FROM SUEZ 

But in 1956, the year Mr. Jacobsson took 
over, the Fund met its first big challenge. 
Egypt seized the Suez Canal. France and 
Britain prepared to retaliate and were dis- 
suaded. The episode touched off a run on 
sterling. The Fund lent Britain $561,500,- 
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000. This, plus severe cuts in the British 
budget, returned the pound to stability. 

Two years later France faced financial 
collapse as a result of the lost war in Indo- 
china, and the continued drain of the Al- 
gerian conflict. Mr. Jacobsson arranged for 
a package credit of $655 million from the 
fund, the European Payments Union and 
the United States. With this sum in hand, 
President de Gaulle was able to carry 
through the austerity measures proposed by 
Finance Minister Antoine Pinay and stabilize 
the currency by revaluation into the new 
franc. 

As head of the Fund, which gave him 
effective command of assets equal to $15 
billion, Mr. Jacobsson also went to the rescue 
at various times of Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Japan, Turkey, Spain, Peru, and 
Argentina. 


OPPONENT OF DIRECT CONTROLS 


Listing some of Mr. Jacobsson’s definite 
convictions, a financial writer said in 1959: 

“He dislikes all direct government con- 
trols over business, favors only indirect meas- 
ures such as regulation of credit and tax 
incentives. At the same time, he wants 
nothing of the old gold standard, beloved 
by many classicists who would like the 
world to adopt it again. 

“He distrusts the arbitrary external disci- 
pline of the gold standard. It is far better 
he believes, for countries to discipline them- 
selves.” 

Since 1957, Mr. Jacobsson had lived in 
Washington. His daughters are Mrs. Ban- 
nister, Mrs. Birgit Bjornson, of Minneapolis, 
and Mrs, Erin E, Jucker-Fleetwood. 

Mrs. Jacobsson’s writings included books 
on economics and two mystery novels, 
“Death of a Diplomat,” and “The Alchemy 
Murder Case.” These were written with a 
friend, Vernon Bartlett. They used the 
pseudonym Peter Oldfield. Both stories were 
made into motion pictures. 

Mr. Jacobsson won many honors. These 
included the World Trade Award of the 
Washington Board of Trade in 1960. He held 
honorary degrees from his Swedish alma 
mater and from the University of Basel, 
Gettysburg College, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was a member of the American 
Philosophical Society. 


PROJECT MOHOLE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I speak 
today about one of the projects of the 
Government which could be, and many 
of us hope will be, one of the greatest 
scientific projects and achievements of 
this century. I refer to Project Mohole. 

Many of us who are interested in this 
great project have seen it become trans- 
formed from one of possible great scien- 
tific achievement into a great boondog- 
gle—in fact, what promises to be a $100 
million boondoggle. I do not know the 
exact derivation of the word “boon- 
doggle, but I should say that Project 
Mohole will be a multimillion-dollar 
boon to some people, while the results 
will merely doggle“ because there will 
not be any accomplishment in the pres- 
ent direction of this project. 

I realize that with the TFX and other 
projects of that nature occupying the at- 
tention of the public, and resulting in the 
expenditure of some $5 billion to $7 bil- 
lion, a mere $100 million is hardly 
worthy of the time of the Senate. But at 
least to this particular Senator, $100 
million is still a huge sum of money, an 
amount about which I have much con- 
cern as it affects my constituents and 
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my responsibility to the Senate and the 
country. 

I spoke briefly last week about Project 
Mohole. I said then that I would ex- 
plore the subject at greater depth this 
week, and that is what I intend to do 
now. 

Project Mohole is under the charge of 
the National Science Foundation, more 
generally called NSF. NSF is a Govern- 
ment agency, supported by funds appro- 
priated by Congress, and responsible to 
Congress for the use of those funds. If 
my recollection is correct, our appropria- 
tions to that organization last year were 
about $322.5 million. So the responsi- 
bility of the National Science Founda- 
tion to the country and to the Congress 
is of great importance. 

The National Science Foundation was 
formed in 1950, by congressional au- 
thorization. It was inspired by Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, one of the truly great sci- 
entists of our day. NSF was established 
primarily to strengthen and encourage 
basic research and education in the sci- 
ences, including independent research 
by individuals, and to that end was au- 
thorized and directed at its inception by 
the Congress to “develop and encourage 
the pursuit of a national policy for the 
promotion of basic research and educa- 
tion in the sciences; initiate and sup- 
port basic scientific research and pro- 
grams to strengthen scientific research 
potential in the mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, engineering, and 
other sciences” and to coordinate the 
exchange and dissemination of sci- 
entific information. It has, in large 
measure, carried out its objectives in ex- 
emplary fashion, and I believe has con- 
tributed substantially to the strengthen- 
ing of basic research in this country. I 
have supported the whole concept of 
NSF, and I shall continue to support the 
encouragement of basic research. It is, 
in my opinion, the vital area in which 
the United States must concentrate its 
effort and must excel. 

While it is very difficult to draw a line 
between basic research and develop- 
mental research, it is important to an 
understanding of this subject that a line 
be drawn. The purpose of the National 
Science Foundation, as I have just quoted 
from the law, is to promote basic re- 
search. Basic research tries to find the 
fundamental principles of scientific 
truth, whether they be with relation to 
the earth or the cosmos, with relation 
to atoms or electricity. No matter what 
the purpose be, basic research is con- 
nected with the finding of basic, ulti- 
mate, scientific facts and truths. 

The developmental part of such re- 
search eventually brings scientific truths 
to the use of man. But without basic 
research, no new advances can be made 
in science. Therefore, the intended 
function of the National Science Foun- 
dation, to foster and assist in develop- 
mental and basic research, is one of the 
most vital functions of that particular 
organization and should be one of the 
most vital concerns of the people of the 
United States. 

In line with my interest in fostering 
basic research, I believe that Project 
Mohole is worth doing, not only because 
the prestige of America is at stake; but 
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also because the rewards in terms of un- 
locking the secrets of the very founda- 
tions of the earth may be incalculable. 
Project Mohole is, I repeat, worth doing. 
But if it is to be done, it must be done 
well, and carried to a successful conclu- 
sion. It is my firm belief that it is not 
being done well, and that if allowed to 
continue on its present course it will 
not be done successfully; it cannot be 
done successfully. It is to that point 
that I speak today. 

Project Mohole is without question one 
of the most complicated, difficult, and 
grandiose scientific projects ever under- 
taken. The technological problems in- 
volved are staggering. They require 
drilling at an ocean depth of from 2 to 
3 miles, through probably 3 miles of the 
earth’s surface, depending on the drilling 
site chosen. This will entail the use of 
a drill string about 35,000 feet long, or 
almost twice as long as anything used 
heretofore. 

The drill string will have to be spe- 
cially designed for the job. In fact, 
everything connected with this project 
must be specially designed. Those who 
perform this task cannot “go to the shelf” 
and obtain any item now in common 
production. The drill string, the equip- 
ment which will hold it, the ships, the 
bits, the reentry system—whatever it is, 
the electronics system which will be 
used—everything will have to be de- 
signed specially, and it will not be pos- 
sible to obtain “from the shelf” any 
item used in connection with the work. 
It will entail new techniques in position- 
ing a free-floating ship or drilling plat- 
form, and keeping it within a very small 
area, without actually anchoring it to 
the bottom. It will require finding some 
way to reenter a small hole in the bot- 
tom of the ocean. It may require the 
development of new drilling equipment to 
cope with the problems of the type of 
rock which must be drilled and the ex- 
pected temperatures which will be en- 
countered in the hole. 

In fact, Mr. President, I would say, 
although perhaps this is a humble anal- 
ogy, that the problems involved in re- 
entry from a floating ship into a hole 
at the bottom of the ocean—which is 
what will have to be done—could be 
compared somewhat with the problems 
involved in dangling a piece of macaroni 
from the top of the Chrysler Building, in 
New York, and trying to put it into the 
hole of a Lifesaver placed down on the 
sidewalk. 

Yet, Mr. President, this work is worth 
doing, as I have said, quite aside from 
the prestige of the United States which 
is involved. If we are able to drill to the 
Mohorovicie discontinuity, and on into 
the mantle of the earth, new informa- 
tion may be found from the ocean sedi- 
ment, the igneous crust, and the mantle 
itself. Information of the mineralogi- 
cal composition of the mantle, and of its 
radioactivity and chemical and physical 
qualities, may be greatly helpful in solv- 
ing the mystery of the history of our 
earth and the forces which have shaped 
the earth, and which continue to do so 
today. The Mohorovicic discontinuity 
is presumed to be the point at which the 
mantle and the crust of the earth join. 
Its presence was first postulated by An- 
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drija Mohorovicic, and it is named for 
him. Drilling through that area may 
provide answers as to why seismic veloc- 
ity changes radically at that point, and 
may open the way for significant new 
lines of inquiry. The drilling will af- 
ford an opportunity to take many and 
varied measurements which up to now 
have been impossible, and which may 
confirm or disprove present postulates, 
or may suggest new answers about the 
formation of the earth. 

The project was originally the brain- 
child of a group of very fine scientists 
known as Amsoc—the American Mis- 
cellaneous Society. Amsoc is a com- 
mittee of the National Academy of 
Sciences, another private group com- 
posed of leading scientists interested in 
basic science. Amsoc conceived Proj- 
ect Mohole, presented the idea to NSF, 
and was granted funds to carry out phase 
I of the project, which involved a rela- 
tively shallow series of holes drilled off 
Lower California, near Guadalupe and 
near La Jolla. The drilling was carried 
on from a barge called Cuss I, donated 
by an oil company, in water 3,111 feet 
deep off La Jolla and 11,672 feet deep off 
Guadalupe. The feasibility of deep- 
water drilling was proved in this phase 
of the project, and a great deal of experi- 
ence was gained, and should be invalu- 
able in solving some of the problems in- 
volved in the drilling of Mohole itself. 
This phase of the project was carried to 
a very successful conclusion under the 
leadership of a member of Amsoc named 
Willard Bascom, a young _ oceanic 
engineer, 

Phase I was completed in April of 1961. 
In July 1961 the National Science Foun- 
dation sent out a letter announcing a 
briefing session to be held July 27, to in- 
form companies which might be inter- 
ested of the requirements of the National 
Science Foundation in selecting a prime 
contractor for Mohole. At the briefing 
session the factors to be considered in se- 
lection of the prime contractor were set 
out. These included experience in the 
field of management of experimental 
projects or projects of a research engi- 
neering and developmental nature of 
comparable magnitude and complexity; 
qualifications of staff that would be as- 
signed to the project; experience in 
marine operations, deep-drilling projects, 
and capabilities for designing experi- 
ments and equipment; facilities avail- 
able and sources for obtaining other re- 
quired facilities; financial resources; 
willingness to contribute of the contrac- 
tor’s own knowledge and to permit pub- 
lication of methods and results; and fees 
to be charged. Some 200 persons, repre- 
senting 84 different organizations, at- 
tended that meeting, which was an all- 
day session. 

At the briefing meeting, it was an- 
nounced that proposals would be due Au- 
gust 26, 1961. This deadline date was 
extended to September 11, 1961; and on 
September 11 proposals from 12 in- 
terested groups were on hand, On De- 
cember 20, 1961, it was announced that 
the original 12 proposals had been 
screened to 5. The reason why the 
deadline was extended from August 26 
to September 11 has never been stated. 
The National Science Foundation itself 
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has offered several different reasons. My 
personal belief is that it was extended in 
order to give Brown & Root, of Hous- 
ton, Tex., an opportunity to appear and 
to present its proposal at that time. 

This original screening process was ac- 
complished by a group of National 
Science Foundation people which was 
called a preliminary evaluation panel. 
The five proposals selected for further 
consideration had been submitted by the 
following groups: 

Brown & Root, with Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Western Geophysical Co., and 
Rice University; 

General Electric, with Kerr-McGee Oil, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Petty Geo- 
physical Engineering Co., and Lamont 
Geological Observatory, associated with 
Columbia University; 

Global Marine Exploration, with Aero- 
jet-General and Shell Oil; 

Socony Mobil Oil, with General Mo- 
tors, Texas Instruments, and Standard 
Oil of California; and 

Zapata Off-Shore, with Continental 
Oil, General Dynamics, and Dresser In- 
dustries. 

It is to be noted that of the first five 
selected by the preliminary evaluation 
panel, only Brown & Root had failed to 
associate with themselves at that time 
other people with the necessary potential 
and ability in large scientific projects 
and in design development to do the job. 
Only Brown & Root had failed to do it. 
All of the other firms, well known to all 
of us, had gone out into our great coun- 
try and drawn into association with 
themselves, in these various groups, men 
with the highest technological and scien- 
tific ability that they could attract. 

Of the five, Brown & Root was rated 
lowest by the preliminary evaluation 
panel. Socony Mobil and its affiliates 
scored 936 of a possible 1,000 points, 
Global Marine scored 902, and Brown & 
Root scored 801. 

I invite the attention of Senators 
to the fact that in the first evaluation 
Brown & Root was rated by the National 
Science Foundation itself as in excess of 
10 percent less qualified than the top 
ranking, Socony Mobil, to do the job. 

The Socony Mobil proposal was re- 
ported by the evaluation panel to be in 
a class by itself—outstanding. At that 
stage Brown & Root did not have asso- 
ciates; those were added after the an- 
nouncement of December 20, 1961. The 
announcement invited the five groups to 
make presentations to National Science 
Foundation during January 1962. 

All five did so, and thereafter another 
review was made, this time by a group 
of three members of National Science 
Foundation. On this screening, Brown 
& Root ranked third, with the Global 
Marine group first, and Socony Mobil 
second. 

In other words, that time the Global 
Marine group ranked before Socony and 
Brown & Root ranked third. Whatever 
they had done to bring themselves up 
from fifth place no one has ever been 
able to explain, In fact, the National 
Science Foundation has failed and re- 
fused to explain. 

Now, Global Marine was associated 
with phase I of the project. I have men- 
tioned Cuss I, the ship that was used in 
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the first phase of the project. They had 
built and operated the Cuss I, used for 
drilling in phase I. Brown & Root had 
no experience at this time in deepwater 
or deep-well drilling. This was one of 
the factors that National Science Foun- 
dation said would be important in the 
selection of a prime contractor. Further, 
Brown & Root had little or no experi- 
ence in experimental projects or projects 
of a research engineering nature—an- 
other of the factors to be considered 
by National Science Foundation in their 
selection of prime contractor. Brown & 
Root had practically no in-house capa- 
bility of the type required for the Mohole 
project. I do not believe there is today 
a scientist of note in the United States 
who would dispute that statement. 

Brown & Root is charging a manage- 
ment fee of $1.8 million. We have the 
situation—and there is no dispute about 
it—that on July 27, at the first meet- 
ing, the question as to whether the com- 
pany that bid would undertake the proj- 
ect without a fee was one of the main 
items discussed. As a result of the first 
five selections all except one agreed to 
do so without a fee. That one was the 
company which ended up No. 5 in the 
first evaluation—Brown & Root. They 
eventually bid and got the project for a 
fee of $1.8 million plus certain overrid- 
ing fees which will accrue as the project 
goes on. All the other top groups agreed 
to perform the project for no fee at all, 
and that was in accordance with the 
clear implication of the National Science 
Foundation that a no-fee proposition 
would be most favorably regarded. 

And yet, on February 28, 1962, National 
Science Foundation announced that 
Brown & Root had been selected as prime 
contractor for Project Mohole, phase II. 

One of the more recent remarks of the 
former head of the National Science 
Foundation seeks to justify that by say- 
ing, “We decided it might be unfair to 
the others to ask them to do it without a 
fee.” Yet I ask Senators to bear in mind 
that those people bid upon the project. 
Some of them spent as much as $150,000 
merely to prepare their presentations to 
the National Science Foundation. 

After spending their own money in an 
effort to qualify to do that great scien- 
tific project, they were turned down, and 
a company which was awarded a $1.8 
million fee—which I believe can very 
easily increase to $3 million or $4 million 
before they are through with the proj- 
ect—was given the contract. 

It came as a source of particular sur- 
prise that a project calling for technical 
know-how in drilling, not only offshore 
but to unusual depths, should be awarded 
to a company, acting as prime contrac- 
tor, which has heretofore confined its 
activities to the engineering, design, fab- 
rication, and management of large con- 
struction projects. 

In all fairness, I must say, since I am 
being very critical of Brown & Root in 
my remarks, that Brown & Root is a 
great construction and engineering firm. 
They have accomplished many great 
things. But Iam talking about their ca- 
pability, experience, know-how, and sci- 
entific ability for designing, planning, 
and developing experiments of that kind, 
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and for developing tools, machinery, and 
equipment with which to do it. 

Brown & Root, the recipient of the 
contract, has done diversified construc- 
tion work all over the world, including 
marine construction of all types; pipe- 
lines, inland and offshore; a missile base; 
highways and roads; dams and hydro- 
electric plants; design and engineering 
specifications for NASA Space Center— 
the firm has just finished the $500 mil- 
lion NASA Space Center in Houston, 
Tex., or is finishing it—and the engi- 
neering contract for Standard Oil of 
New Jersey's pipeline and dock facilities 
in Libya; to mention but a few. Its proj- 
ect portfolio speaks well for building 
but not for deep scientific drilling. 

So far as I am able to ascertain, the 
deepest well ever drilled, not by them 
but under their direction, was one drilled 
by Mr. George Brown, somewhere around 
15,000 feet, which is only scratching the 
surface for a project of this kind. 

So it came as a source of particular 
surprise that a project calling for a probe 
of the earth’s surface, crust and mantle, 
as well as a probe into unknown prob- 
lems, heretofore unexplored, should be 
awarded to a company whose technical 
staff is made up almost exclusively, if 
not entirely, of construction engineering 
personnel such as civil engineers, me- 
chanical engineers, architectural engi- 
neers, naval architectural engineers; a 
company which at the time probably did 
not employ any fundamental scientists 
or any drilling engineering personnel. 

It came as a surprise that the selection 
committee and ultimately the National 
Science Foundation should have made 
the choice it did, particularly when there 
were available offers from organizations 
whose competence and experience in the 
general field of drilling activity far sur- 
passed that of the Foundation’s ulti- 
mate selection. In order to have a firm 
grasp of the status of applicants and 
their ratings, it would be useful to re- 
trace the selection process which the Na- 
tional Science Foundation traveled in 
reaching its ultimate and, in my mind, 
bad decision. 

Last week my friend the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case] intro- 
duced into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article written by Mr. Herbert Solow, 
one of the editors of Fortune magazine, 
relative to this problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that certain 
portions of that article which deal with 
the selection process alone be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The first step was to get a prime contrac- 
tor. On July 13, 1961, NSF announced in 
the Department of Commerce synopsis that 
it would brief those interested in its Mohole 
requirements on July 27. It also sent in- 
dividual letters to twoscore organizations, 
including some that had on their own ini- 
tiative expressed interest in being the prime 
contractor. When these special approaches 
were followed by rumors that one company 
or another had an inside track, Socony 
Mobil, which was especially eager to do the 
Mohole job, sent a scout to sound out NSF. 
Everything seemed to be on the up and up. 
On the designated day some 200 people ap- 
peared in the NSF auditorium to represent 
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94 interested companies. After the scientific 
nature and prestigiousness of the project 
had been explained, NSF officials passed out 
a formal invitation to submit proposals. 
‘This called for: 

A management plan, which would be eval- 
uated on the basis of comprehension of 
Moholes problems and an engineering ap- 
proach thereto. 

Information as to experience with experi- 
mental or research engineering projects “of 
comparable magnitude and complexity” and 
capabilities for experiment design. 

Information as to what personnel would 

be assigned to the project, and the rate of 
fee for prime-contractor effort, subcontract- 
ing, overhead, and general and administra- 
tive expenses. 

Some company representatives say that 
pronouncements by NSF officials on July 27 
left them with two other impressions. One 
was that, in Dr. Benson's words, “any good 
bidder will want the AMSOC staff.” There 
seemed to be no objection to that. The 
other impression was that NSF would give 
preference to no-fee, all-for-science pro- 
posals. At this point, some profit-motivated 
listeners shut their notebooks and retired 
from the field. 


THE UNEXPECTED PROPOSAL 


By the time of the deadline—September 
11—responsive proposals had come in from 
10 competitors, some with teammates, that 
had attended the July 27 session: 

Socony Mobil, with General Motors, Texas 
Instruments, and Standard Oil of California. 

Global Marine Exploration, Aerojet-Gen- 
eral, and Shell Oil, in a joint venture. 

Zapata Off-Shore, with the Electric Boat 
Division of General Dynamics and Dresser 
Industries (later, Continental Oil joined this 
team). 

8 Electric, with Kerr-McGee Oil, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Petty Geophysi- 
cal Engineering Co., Waldemar S. Nelson & 
Co., and Lamont Geological Observatory of 
Columbia University. 

Westinghouse Air Brake’s Melpar, with 
Bethlehem Steel, Geonautics Inc., and four 


Litton Systems. 

System Development, a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, with Offshore Co., a drilling company. 

National Engineering Science Co. 

The University of California's Scripps In- 
stitution of Oceanography. 

Battelle Memorial Institute (nonprofit), 
with Scripps, Texas Instruments, Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory, and Ocean Drilling 
& Exploration. 

In four of these proposals, it will be noted, 
oil companies were involved. Indeed, the 
oil industry had shown lively interest ever 
since the project was conceived, and for a 
time it was widely thought that nobody but 
an oil company would want or stand a 
chance of getting this job. Of course, the 
oil companies had their motives. There was 
great attraction to the chance to do the 
development of the required equipment and 
techniques and to gather the scientific data, 
rather than to read about it later. Another 
motive, shared by nonoil companies, was 
prestige—to capture the headlines for bring- 
ing up the first certified sample of the 
earth’s mantle. The package stimulated 
some companies to major efforts. The 
Socony Mobil team, for example, made orig- 
inal technical studies and spent some $150,- 
000 on its Mohole proposal. 

The design or the criteria of selection 
took until late September, and then the 
proposals were opened. There, along with 
those of the oil and the other industrial com- 
panies, and those of the nonprofit R. & D. 
companies, and those of the academic in- 
stitutions, was a bid from a big engineer- 
construction firm: Brown & Root of Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Brown & Root had never communicated 
with NSF until it sent in its proposal 
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around September 5. It had not been on 
NSF's invitation list and had not been pres- 
ent on July 27. But there was a proposal. 
It's quite true,” Dr. Benson has vouch- 
safed, “that Brown & Root came as a surprise 
to us.“ But what was more of a surprise to 
the other proposers, 6 months later, was 
NSF's announcement of its choice—Brown 
& Root, 

Brown & Root recently became a subsidiary 
of Halliburton Co., a big Dallas oilfield serv- 
ice outfit. It continues operating, however, 
under the name it used for 43 years while 
rising to be one of the world’s largest en- 
gineering-construction firms (annual rev- 
enues have recently averaged about $250 
million). It employs over 600 engineers. 
Brown & Root’s boss is George Brown, 64 
years old, who succeeded to the presidency 
after the death of his brother, Herman, last 
November. George Brown is also chairman 
of Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., and a 
director of Halliburton, International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, Lone Star Steel, Trans 
World Airlines, Southland Paper Mills, and 
many smaller companies. 

Brown & Root has engaged chiefly in two 
types of work. It has an international rep- 
utation for building many kinds of industrial 
plants, efficiently and economically, Second, 
it has creditably handled many public works 
contracts—for highways, dams, wartime 
naval shipbuilding, military bases, and so 
on. Recently, it had part of the Houston 
NASA Manned Spacecraft Center job. Brown 
& Root has done some drilling from floating 
vessels but these were anchored in shallow 
water, and even of this it did far less than 
any major oil company. It has had no ex- 
perience in scientific work, employs only one 
Ph. D.—a paper chemist—and holds few 
patents. 


OPPORTUNITY IN REOPENED DOORS 


Brown & Root’s unexpected Mohole pro- 
posal hardly differed from one for a stand- 
ard industrial or public works competition. 
Of its 190 pages, all but 20 consisted of off- 
the-shelf promotional material. It was in 
marked contrast to some proposals that 
elaborated on possible solutions of Mohole's 
technical problems. 

The proposals were rated on October 20 
by NSF's preliminary evaluation panel on 
the basis of 50 or so criteria. These re- 
flected in part Ausoc's recommendations. 
Two scored over 900 out of a pos- 
sible 1,000 points. Socony Mobil’s team 
stood in first place and the Global-Aerojet 
Shell joint ventue (GAS Co.) in second. 
Three teams scored in the low 800’s: Zapata 
Off-Shore, General Electric, and Brown & 
Root. The last was fifth, with 801 points. 
The others were strung out behind. The 
panel reported to Dr. Waterman that Socony 
Mobil's proposal was “in a class by itself— 
outstanding as to every important aspect,” 
and recommended that preliminary negotia- 
tions for contract be begun with Socony 
Mobil. 

Dr. Waterman, instead, turned loose on 
the proposals and criteria a review panel 
of four NSF officials. This group confirmed 
the preliminary panel's ranking and got that 
panel to join it in a new recommendation: 
drop the low-ranking proposers and hold dis- 
cussions with the remainder. The Director 
concurred, and on December 20, NSF wrote 
to the top five, advising them that they would 
be considered further, and “should feel free 
to explore the possible participation in the 
Mohole project” of any of those that had 
just been dropped. This opened a door to 
Brown & Root, 

The Scherer letter, despite the fact that 
the July 27 invitation to submit stated that 
each proposal must be “complete, self-suf- 
ficient, and be able to stand on its own 
merits during subsequent evaluation,” 
opened another door to Brown & Root by 
inviting amplification of any facets of the 
proposals. 
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In addition, the letter instructed each 
recipient that, if it had not earlier told how 
it would use the AMSOC staff, it should now 
do so. Socony Mobil and GAS had done so, 
but Brown & Root had not. 

Having opened these doors, NSP invited 
the five remaining competitors to come 
through and make presentations in Wash- 
ington on various dates in January. 

Although George Brown had signed the 
early September letter covering his com- 
pany’s proposal, he says that it was only 
after December 20 that he personally be- 
came acutely aware of Mohole. The doors 
that NSF had opened could lead to the 
realization of an old dream. As a member, 
in 1951-52, of the President's Materials 
Policy Commission, Brown had become 
aware of industry’s mounting problems in 
dealing with heat, pressure, and corrosion. 
Brown, a benefactor of Houston's Rice Uni- 
versity, would like to see it become the 
country’s greatest center of chemistry re- 
search, advancing man's mastery of heat, 
pressure, and corrosion. Experience on 
Project Mohole could contribute to this 
objective, and George Brown became much 
interested. 

Brown & Root, the only one of the five 
survivors without teammates or impressive 
in-house technical capabilities, went 
through the newly opened door to line up 
for employment as subcontractors Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell, Litton Industries’ West- 
ern Geophysical Co., and A. H. Glenn & 
Associates. It added Rice University as a 
scientific associate. Brown & Root also went. 
through the amplification door, telling NSF 
somewhat ambiguously that it “could cer- 
tainly adapt” to putting the phase I tech- 
headed by Bascom, in “an 


After the five presentations called for by 
NSF, the preliminary evaluation panel rated 
the proposers anew. Brown & Root was 
moved up to third place with 899, or 98 
points more than in the first go-round. 
GAS Co. gained 66, while Socony Mobil 
gained only 28, so that GAS now topped 
Socony, 968 to 964. The panel pointed out 
that while these two leaders had more in- 
house capability than Brown & Root, the 
latter had “an impressive record of major 
engineering undertakings, particularly 
marine engineering,” and the panel recom- 
mended that further competition be con- 
fined to these three. On February 5, Zapata 
and General Electric were eliminated. 


THE LAST HEAT 


Following visits to the home offices of the 
three, the preliminary and review panels 
made a joint report to the director that did 
not recommend a company, What it said 
as summarized later by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, was that the joint 
panel members were equally divided between 
Brown & Root and an oil company, with 
Global-Aerojet-Shell favored “if an oil com- 
pany was to be selected.” Thus NSF's elab- 
orate criteria became as weightless as a man 
in space. The decision now rested on quite 
different considerations. These had been 
worked up over the months of the evaluation 
procedure in informal discussions, which Dr. 
Benson describes as follows: 

“A major company of any sort versus a 
smaller company versus a nonprofit company 
versus a petroleum company—these ques- 
tions pervaded the discussions all the way 
through, I really can’t assess how much it 
was the fact of being oil companies or the 
fact of being large that we were considering. 
Talk about oil companies grew like Topsy. 
We early discussed whether an oil company 
would deflect the project from its scientific 
objectives.” 

Preferences began shifting to what NSF 
calls a management company, that is, one 
that may lack relevant in-house capabilities 
but is experienced in recruiting special skills 
as required, project by project, as any profes- 
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sional contractor does. And, Dr. Benson 
recounts, as early as October some of those 
engaged in evaluating the proposals became 
enthusiastic for Brown & Root. 

The decision, which finally became a pol- 
icy question, as to the general class of com- 
pany to be desired, had to be made by Dr. 
Waterman, to whom NSF's board had, 
months before, delegated the authority. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a comment or two about 
Mr. Solow and his article. Mr. Solow 
first became interested in this project 
during the hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Independent Offices Appropri- 
ations of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the U.S, Senate last year. At 
that time our committee explored the 
problem in some depth with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. I shall read, 
at a subsequent time, considerable por- 
tions of that testimony, to show the 
deviousness of, as well as the misinfor- 
mation and the misleading answers 
supplied to the U.S. Senate by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Mr. Solow is interested primarily in 
the fact that Mohole should become an 
actual, realistic, scientific project of 
major proportions. There is no ques- 
tion that that is his goal. I do not know 
how, if this had not been his goal, he 
could have dealt so kindly with the vari- 
ous officials of the National Science 
Foundation in his article. 

I commend the entire article to my 
colleagues. It was printed in the Recorp 
on May 2. The whole article literally 
shrieks about mismanagement and the 
disregard of the proper use of public 
funds. 

When I say “proper use,” I do not 
mean that somebody stole something. I 
merely say that this whole project was 
handled with a vacant-headedness char- 
acteristic of a child rather than an adult. 

Mr. Solow spent a great deal of his 
time from August of last year until his 
article appeared in the May issue of For- 
tune investigating this subject. Mr. 
President, if I had had an investigator 
available to me, as a Member of the Sen- 
ate and as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I am sure we could 
haye added much to what is available, 
especially if we had been able to call in 
witnesses and put them under oath. Un- 
fortunately, we do not have—at least the 
minority Members of the Senate do not 
have—such investigators available. 

It might be well to repeat at this time 
that twice last year we tried, from this 
side of the aisle, to obtain 1 staff mem- 
ber for every 10 the Democrats have, 
and twice we were defeated roundly on 
a straight party vote. If we had had 
available personnel to investigate this 
problem last year, both before and after 
the hearing, I am satisfied we could have 
avoided what is going to be a catastrophe 
in the field of science. 

But I pay my tribute to Mr. Solow, be- 
cause his only interest is to see the suc- 
cess of this project. He realizes that out 
of it may come more basic scientific 
knowledge than we will obtain from a 
shot tothe moon. This is fully possible, 
because if we can get through the earth’s 
crust or mantle we can gain more knowl- 
edge about the formation of the earth, of 
what it consists, and what happens in 
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the earth, than from many other scien- 
tific experiments. Therefore, it is sig- 
nificant. 

Mr. Solow in his article said: 

Some company representatives say that 
pronouncements by NSF officials on July 27— 


That is 1961, of course— 


left them with two other impressions. One 
was that, in Dr. Benson’s words, “any good 


bidder will want the AMSOC staff.” There 
seemed to be no objection to that. 
Who were the Amsoc staff? The part 


of the Amsoc staff referred to here is a 
group now known as O.S. & E.—Ocean 
Science and Engineering, Inc.—headed 
by Mr. Willard Bascom. This is the 
group especially referred to as the 
“Amsoc staff” because they carried on 
phase I of Mohole off of La Jolla and 
Guadalupe, about which I previously 
spoke. 

I refer again to the article: 

The other impression was that NSF would 
give preference to no-fee, all-for-science pro- 
posals, At this point, some profit-motivated 
listeners shut their notebooks and retired 
from the field. 


This points up what I have already 
discussed and stressed. 

By the time of the deadline, August 26, 
1961, most proposals had come in. 
Brown & Root did not come in with a 
proposal until after the deadline, name- 
ly September 11. At that time they did 
not have the people they expected to be 
associated with. Those did not become 
known until some time later in the 
year. 

On February 28, 1962, Dr. Waterman 
made public the selection of Brown & 
Root for negotiations looking toward a 
contract for phase II of Project Mohole. 
This announcement said: 

The award of the Mohole contract will 
signal the start of work on man’s greatest 
single geological exploration project. Selec- 
tion of Brown & Root, Inc. as a prospective 
prime contractor caps months of pi 
solicitation, review and analysis, briefings 
and selection. Of 12 proposals received, 
most were very good and some were excel- 
lent. The degree of interest, imagination 
and capability shown by U.S. industry in 
drawing up these proposals is most gratify- 
ing. We are confident, however, that the re- 
sources and capabilities of Brown & Root, 
Inc., together with the plan it has presented 
for going ahead with the work, will give us 
the best approach to achieve our scientific 
and engineering goals. Under terms of the 
forthcoming contract, Brown & Root will 
plan, manage, and furnish or procure all 
services, material and facilities necessary for 
drilling a hole through the crust of the 
earth, and for sampling, logging, and coring 
it for scientific data. No definitive cost or 
time estimates are presently available on 
phase II of Project Mohole. Rough esti- 
mates in proposals have ranged from about 
$35 million to about $50 million, with time 
estimates of from 3 to as much as 7 years. 
These factors will largely be determined by 
the particular techniques and facilities to 
be utilized and by the scientific priorities 
that may be assigned. 


I wish to comment for a moment about 
the $35 to $50 million figure. Nobody 
knows what the project is going to cost. 
The National Science Foundation has re- 
peatedly withheld information as to the 
speculative figures of the bidders on these 
projects. Last year, the senior Senator 
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from California [Mr. Kucnet], had to 
direct letters, not only to the National 
Science Foundation but to the General 
Accounting Office, asking them to go into 
this question and attempt to ascertain 
what the anticipated cost of the project 
Was. 

Mr. President, we have reached a 
rather peculiar pass in government when 
an auxiliary branch of the Government, 
the National Science Foundation, an in- 
dependent agency of government, re- 
gards itself in such a sanctimonious, 
sacrosanct, and holy light that it feels 
it does not have to divulge to Con- 
gress, and particularly a member of the 
Appropriations Committee in the Senate 
which handles the matter, the cost of 
the project. Yet there will be found in 
the Recorp, spread there by the senior 
Senator from California and by the sen- 
ior Senator from Colorado, the fact that 
these figures were not available. Every- 
thing was shrouded in secrecy. I propose 
to show that at great length before I am 
through this afternoon, 

The screening of applicants was un- 
dertaken in two steps. The first was 
called a preliminary evaluation panel, 
and the second, consisting of senior peo- 
ple in the Foundation, was called the 
NSF review panel. Through these two 
separate evaluations the 10 or 12 serious 
contenders were studied, measured, scru- 
tinized, and weighed on the basis of cri- 
teria and standards developed by the 
Foundation itself. During the hearings 
on Independent Offices appropriations 
last year, I interrogated Dr. Waterman 
and his associates at some length con- 
cerning most phases of Project Mohole. 
The question of evaluation was specif- 
ically raised and according to Dr. Water- 
man and his assistant, Mr. Scherer, 
Brown & Root ranked fifth among the 
applicants in the preliminary evaluation 
and third in the final review. A point 
score index was assigned to each, and the 
ultimate contract recipient, Brown & 
Root, scored lower by a margin of over 
10 percent on each occasion. In the pre- 
liminary evaluation the scores were: 


1. Socony Mobil Oil Co---------------- 936 
2. Global-Aerojet-Shell Marine Co 902 
3. Zapata Off-Shore CO 812 
4. General Electric Co 811 
5. Brown & Root, Ino 801 
6. University of California 787 
FCC» 780 
8. Litten Systems, Ine 780 
9. System Development Corp 756 
10. Battelle Memorial Institute 753 
11. National Engineering Science Co 729 


In the final evaluation the scores 
were: 


1. Global-Aerojet-Shell Marine Co______ 968 
2. Socony Mobil Oil o. 964 
3. Brown & Root, Inc 899 
4. Zapata Off-Shore Co— 890 
5. General Electric C(o— 846 


Here again we approach an evaluation 
which generally puts Brown & Root about 
10 percent below the leader, 

In a letter to the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL] the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States out- 
lined its review of the award to Brown & 
Root. This letter details the criteria 
which NSF used in its screening and 
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evaluation studies of applicants. Quot- 
ing in part from this letter of June 18, 
1962: 

Five broad categories of criteria for the 
evaluation of proposals were approved by the 
Director of the National Science Foundation 
with weights and points assigned to each. 


This is one of the basic errors that was 
made from the beginning. I think it 
was so great an error that I cannot help 
but wonder, as many others do, if Brown 
& Root did not have their foot in the 
door when the project was first opened 
and discussed. 

I give the weights that were assigned 
to the various items: 

First. The weight that is given to fi- 
nancial capability is 8 percent, which 
would give 80 points if they were per- 
fect. 

Comprehension and soundness of ap- 
proach, 8 percent. 

Management and policy considera- 
tions, 39 percent. 

Support facilities available or readily 
obtainable, 14 percent. 

Technical and scientific experience 
and capability, 31 percent. 

Upon a weighted basis, which is the 
way this question was determined, we 
have the most important thing of all 
weighted less than management. Man- 
agement is weighted at 39 percent, and 
technical and scientific experience and 
capability are rated at 31 percent. 

What else is needed in a scientific 
project? Of course, one needs the kind 
of facilities that can plan such a scien- 
tific experiment. One needs the kind 
of support facilities which are capable 
of designing the tools and equipment 
needed. 

Yet the kind of facilities which had 
been asked for in the first demand of 
NSF was reduced to 14 percent. Mr. 
President, 14 percent of the weight as- 
signed was given to one of the most im- 
portant factors in this entire consider- 
ation. 

Therefore, we start out on a com- 
pletely unsound basis. 

The Comptroller goes on to point out 
his inability to conclude that the award 
to Brown & Root was not in the public 
interest. 

I do not know what kind of decision 
one can call this. I have never read 
such a letter as this from any similar 
group. My respect for the head of GAO, 
the Comptroller of the United States, is 
probably as high as the respect I have 
for anyone else in Government. I have 
great respect for him personally and for 
his integrity and for the kind of orga- 
nization he heads. I realize that it is 
not possible for him to do himself the 
individual tasks we assign to him. On 
the other hand, it is his responsibility 
ultimately to sign the letter that his 
staff has prepared, based upon the work 
it has done. 

However, even with that considera- 
tion, I find it very hard to understand 
how the Comptroller could sign a letter 
which concludes with these words: 

In view of the foregoing, we are unable to 
conclude that the award to Brown & Root 
was not in the public interest. Further, 
we do not believe that our review has dis- 
closed evidence of abuse or misuse of the 
Foundation’s contracting authority which 
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would require or justify recommendations 
for legislation placing additional require- 
ments or restrictions on the procurement 
functions of the Foundation. 


It is very significant that he carefully 
avoids saying that the decision which 
the National Science Foundation reached 
was sound or that it was in the public 
interest. 

The first sentence states that they are 
unable to conclude that the award to 
Brown & Root was not in the public in- 
terest. If that is not talking out of both 
sides of the mouth at the same time, I 
do not know what is. If it was not in 
the public interest, what was it? If it 
cannot be concluded that it was not in 
the public interest, do they conclude 
that it was in the public interest? The 
answer is obvious. If they had found it 
was in the public interest, they would 
have said so. If they had found this 
was a good award, they would have said 
so 


It is very noticeable that they refrain 
from doing so. The last sentence of 
their letter is just as significant. They 
do not say that this was a good award. 
They merely say: 

Our review did not disclose an abuse of 
their contracting authority. 


In other words, it was within their 
discretion to select anyone of the bid- 
ders. However, again they completely 
fail to say that they believe that the 
National Science Foundation used its 
best discretion, or that the party se- 
lected was the best one to do the job. 

There is a factor which has not been 
emphasized in the consideration of this 
contract, and its manifest import comes 
to the fore in the numerical scores re- 
ceived by each of the applicants for the 
Mohole project. 

Based on the erroneous weighting in 
the first instance, and based upon the 
meticulous criteria, detailed in scope, 
comprehensive and technical in their im- 
port, designed by NSF itself, the final- 
ist fails to stand out. It fails to stand 
out anywhere along the long, tortuous 
path that the Brown & Root people pur- 
sued to bid on this project. 

We must keep in mind that most of 
the bidders are bidding on a no-fee 
basis, merely in order to advance the 
cause of science. 

Of course, the one which was capa- 
ble of doing the work would also bene- 
fit in prestige. 

In this respect I believe that the final- 
ist fails to stand out, and that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation has been sin- 
gularly deficient. I am deeply disturbed 
by the failure of NSF to abide by the 
guidelines which it had established in 
July of 1961. I charge the NSF with an 
irresponsible assessment of the proposals. 
In this regard, I call attention again 
to the Comptroller's letter dealing with 
the criteria used: 

We believe that such criteria and weights 
are basically sound and proper for applica- 
tion in a procurement of this nature. How- 
ever, because of the scientific, technical, and 
engineering judgments necessarily involved 
in such application, we are unable to state 
whether the criteria are adequately applied 
in evaluating the proposals, 


I hold NSF responsible, not for an 
error in judgment, but for the failure 
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to follow through to the ultimate and 
logical conclusion and reach a decision 
which its very own criteria dictated. 
There is no useful purpose to be served 
in evaluating prospects in numerical and 
ascending order of priority—if this pri- 
ority is then to be totally disregarded. 
Why did Dr. Waterman turn to the third 
ranked applicant—only he can answer 
that—and he did, in his announcement 
of the award to Brown & Root that it 
is the best qualified, based on: First, 
Brown & Root’s strong management ca- 
pabilities; second, demonstrated capa- 
bility in successfully completing com- 
plex projects; third, their experience in 
dealing with the oil industry and other 
industries with capabilities that could be 
used in Mohole; fourth, and the conclu- 
sion that the plan it has presented for 
going ahead with the work will give the 
Government the best approach to 
achieve the scientific and engineering 
goals. 

With respect to its demonstrated 
capability in successfully completing 
complex projects,” Dr. Waterman, sup- 
posedly an eminent scientist, had be- 
come completely lost in the use of words 
because dealing with complex projects is 
a far, far cry from dealing with a very 
e scientific exploration in a basic 

eld. 

The reversal in attitude and in direc- 
tion between NSF's original invitation 
for submission of proposals for phase II 
of Mohole and this final announcement 
of the successful application is both 
astounding and complete. On July 27, 
1961, the original invitation listed as the 
first factor to be considered: 

Experience in the field of management of 
experimental projects— 


Nowhere in the whole record can a 
single line be found concerning the ex- 
perience of Brown & Root in the man- 
agement of experimental projects, I 
continue— 
or projects of a research engineering and 
developmental nature of comparable magni- 
tude and complexity, 


Granted that Brown & Root have en- 
gaged in many big and wonderful proj- 
ects in the world; still the projects in 
which they have engaged cannot possi- 
bly be made to fulfill the criteria which 
NSF itself established. 

However, by February 28, 1962, these 
had been watered down, and the appli- 
cant was declared to be successful on: 


1. Brown & Root’s strong management 
capabilities. 


Obviously, it was more difficult to 
qualify as an applicant than as the final 
recipient. 

So there were 10 criteria which had 
been established and recited in the let- 
ter of July 27; but by the time of the 
announcement they had all been wa- 
tered down to a mere statement that 
Brown & Root had strong management 
capabilities. Upon this factor Dr. Wa- 
terman justified his award of the con- 
tract to Brown & Root. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the text of a letter dated July 
27, 1961, from National Science Founda- 
tion and distributed to those who were 
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interested in bidding on the project. 
The letter sets forth specifically the 10 
criteria which would be used in evalu- 
ating the proposals for this project. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1961. 


InviraTIon To SUBMIT PROPOSAL FOR PHASE 
II OF MOHOLE PROJECT 


The National Science Foundation invites 
you to submit a management proposal for 
consideration as the prime contractor who 
would ultimately provide the necessary serv- 
ices, facilities, materials, and equipment for 
the Mohole Project as generally described 
in the attached material and as outlined in 
the briefing meeting. 

Proposals will be evaluated on the basis 
of engineering approach, skills, experience, 
and your independent appraisal as to how 
you would manage the entire program. You 
should set forth clearly how you propose to 
handle the project if awarded the contract. 
Your submission showing your comprehen- 
sion of and response to the problem, the 
feasibility of your approach and your 
demonstrated capabilities will be among the 
key factors in selection of the prime con- 
tractor. The information must be complete, 
self-sufficient, and be able to stand on its 
own merits during subsequent evaluation. 

In order that the Foundation may give 
full consideration to your and capa- 
bilities, there should be included, as a sup- 
plement to your proposal for management 
of the project, information of the following 
nature: (These factors are suggestive of 
some of the topics required to be included 
with your submission and are not to be 
considered all-inclusive). 

1. Experience in the field of management 
of experimental projects or projects of a 
research engineering and developmental na- 
ture of comparable magnitude and com- 
plexity. 

2. Names and qualifications of the staff 
that would be assigned to the project. (Ap- 
propriate organization charts showing de- 
partmental lines of responsibility and 
duties.) 

3. Experience in marine operations, deep- 
drilling projects, and other fields relating to 
the project including capabilities for de- 
signing experiments and equipment. 

4. Facilities available and sources for ob- 
taining other require. facilities and previous 
history in subcontracting effort. 

5. A brief statement of your financial re- 
sources. 

6. Expressed willingness to contribute 
freely of your own knowledge and to permit 
publication of all methods and results. 

7. A statement of your methods of han- 
dling major subcontracts and any surcharges 
or rate of fee thereon. 

8. The rate of fee that would be charged 
prime contractor effort, overhead, and gen- 
eral and administrative rates that would be 
charged to this project during the next 12 
months. 

9. Any other statements of special skills 
and facilities or other information you feel 
pertinent for the proper evaluation of your 
capabilities, 

10. Set forth past record in performing 
highly complex management and engineering 
work. 

If selected for further consideration, the 
Foundation may request that you furnish 
additional information relating to your 
financial resources, equipment, salary scales 
of key technical personnel that would be 
assigned to the project, etc. 

Award of the contract will be on a phase 
basis, dependent in part on the successful 
proposal and availability of funds to the 
Foundation. However, one prime contractor 
will be selected for the entire project. 
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It is to be noted that cost estimates are 
not required to be submitted in to 
this invitation. This letter is not to be con- 
strued as a contract or commitment of any 
kind. 

Your proposal should be received not later 
than August 26, 1961, by the National Science 
Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. Attention: 
Earth Sciences Program Office. 

Sincerely yours, 
RANDALL M. ROBERTSON, 
Assistant Director for Mathematical, 
Physical and Engineering Sciences. 


Mr. ALLOTT. The requirement of 
“experience in marine operations, deep- 
drilling projects, and other fields relat- 
ing to the project including capabilities 
for designing experiments and equip- 
ment” gave way to: “their experience in 
dealing with the oil industry and other 
industries with capabilities that could 
be used in Mohole.” 

So we sacrificed, at some time between 
July 27, 1961, and the time the contract 
was let, February 28, 1962, all of the 10 
criteria to which the first applicants 
were held so rigidly. 

The fact that the top two finalists ex- 
pressly waived any fee for the project 
evidently was not a factor, because the 
recipient, Brown & Root, included $1.8 
million as a management fee; despite 
the fact that the original invitation 
specifically inquired as to: “the rate of 
fee that would be charged prime con- 
tractor efforts, overhead, and general and 
administrative rates that would be 
charged to this project during the next 
12 months.” I call particular attention 
to the fact that the $1.8 million is not 
the only fee that Brown & Root will re- 
ceive. 

The fourth of Dr. Waterman’s reasons 
for selecting Brown & Root, namely, “the 
conclusion that the plan it has presented 
for going ahead with the work will give 
the Government the best approach to 
achieve the scientific and engineering 
goals,” is in a category all by itself and 
deserves separate treatment. But be- 
fore doing so, I should like to discuss 
another factor. I must preface my re- 
marks with a statement about the rela- 
tionship that has existed between the 
senior Senator from Colorado and the 
National Science Foundation and Dr. 
Waterman. 

Up to the time the contract was 
awarded, the relationship had been very 
fine. In fact, during the years 1959, 
1960, and the early part of 1961, Dr. 
Waterman felt enough confidence in the 
senior Senator from Colorado to come to 
my office and discuss what the appropri- 
ations and needs of the National Science 
Foundation would be and what he was 
trying to accomplish in the Foundation. 
He did this on a friendly basis. There- 
fore, it was with the greatest of chagrin 
that I found, early in the committee 
hearings on Project Mohole, that I was 
receiving from Dr. Waterman devious 
and evasive replies. His entire attitude 
could not help but put me on guard as 
to the complete reliability of Dr. 
Waterman’s replies. 

In order that I may take this phase of 
events out of personal context, I should 
like to read from the open hearings in 
August of last year before the Committee 
on Appropriations. I shall read replies 
which Dr. Waterman gave to me during 
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these hearings. They are not replies 
that someone would give on the street; 
they are replies that Dr. Waterman made 
in open committee hearings. They con- 
tinue for some 50 or 60 pages of fine print 
and indicate indefiniteness, vagueness, 
and an unwillingness to be specific. 
This occurred on August 16, 1962, and 
appears at page 1371 of the hearings on 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill. On that day I said to Dr. Water- 
man: 

On July 10, 1961, Dr. Waterman, you sent 
out a letter to various people in the United 
States announcing the Mohole project. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I haven't the date here. 

Senator Attotr.I will check that—in 
which you announced the briefing session in 
Washington on July 27, 1961. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLOTT. And you have been handed 
a copy of that letter. Is that a copy of it? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I haven't the original with 
me. Mr. Scherer has been responsible for 
the details of this. 

Senator ALLorr. If you deny that it is a 
true copy you can deny it in the record sub- 
sequently. It will be included in the record. 

Mr. WATERMAN, I just don't have the origi- 
nal with me. 


The letter is then set forth in the 
hearings. 

Then the following colloquy took 
place: 

Senator ALLoTT. At a subsequent time you 
sent out what was termed an “Advance An- 
nouncement of Briefing Session for Prospec- 
tive Prime Contractors on the Mohole Proj- 
ect.” I hand you a copy of that. Do you 
recognize it? 

Mr, WATERMAN. This appears to be a copy 
of the letter we sent; yes. 

Senator ALLorT. If it is not a true copy you 
may also deny that. 

And a copy of this will be included in the 
record. 


That letter in included in the record 
of hearings. 

Then we discussed the meeting, and I 
asked: 


Did you hold that meeting? 

Mr. WATERMAN. This meeting was held; yes, 
sir. 
Senator ALLOTT. And how many people 
attended? 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. SCHERER. Eighty-four. 

Senator ALLOTT. And how many organiza- 
tions did that represent, Mr. Scherer? 

Mr. SCHERER. Those were 84 organizations, 
Senator. Those were representatives of 84 
organizations. 


Then I returned to my questioning of 
Dr. Waterman regarding the qualifica- 
tion regarding financial resources. I 
said: 

I will ask you now, did you eliminate any 
bidders or proposals upon this basis? 

Mr. WATERMAN. After that first hearing? 

Senator ALLOTT. At any time. 

Mr. WATERMAN. No. 

Mr. Scuerer. We did not, no. 


Then I quoted from the announce- 
ment of the initial meeting. Following 
that, I said: 


I want to ask you, in view of the fact that 
a letter contract has subsequently been made 
to Brown & Root, did Brown & Root have a 
representative at that meeting? 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. SCHERER. No, not at that meeting. 

Senator ALLOTT. Now, you prepared, as a 
result of that, a list of “interested” parties. 
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Again Mr. Scherer, not Dr. Waterman, 
answered: 

Then I asked him: 

Just wait a moment and you will get an 
opportunity to answer anything that doesn’t 
present your side of the case. 

I will ask you again if the Brown & Root 
Co. was on the list of “interested” people 
which was prepared as a result of that 
meeting? 

Mr. SCHERER. No. 


Then I asked Dr. Waterman: 
What was the nature of that proposal? 


He replied: 


We can look that up for you, Mr. 
Chairman. 


At another point I again asked him: 

Is it not true that at the July 27 meeting 
you indicated that you were going to select 
a prime contractor within 1 month after 
August 26? 


He replied: 


Was that the understanding at that time, 
Mr, Scherer? 


And I asked: 


Now let's find out what the Global Marine 
group consisted of. 


Dr. Waterman said: 
Do you have that answer, Mr. Scherer? 


And so it went. 

I also asked: 

Didn't you also inform me that it was still 
under consideration by the evaluation board, 
and it was not before you yet at that time? 


Dr. Waterman said: 


I can’t recall that, sir. I just don’t re- 
member. 


So we find that 50 or 60 pages of the 
hearings demonstrate continued unwill- 
ingness to answer, evasiveness, or that if 
the witness did attempt to answer at all, 
he referred the question to others. Yet 
we must remember that Dr. Waterman 
said that he, himself, had made the final 
decision which resulted in taking Brown 
& Root from fifth place to third place, 
and later to first place, and then giving 
them the contract. 

But that witness’ testimony was per- 
vaded with evasiveness all the way 
through. He could answer only the 
simplest questions which were pro- 
pounded to him at that time. Yet he 
made the final decision to bring Brown 
& Root from fifth place to third place, 
and subsequently to first place, and to 
ignore, in any strict sense, all the criteria 
which the National Science Foundation 
had established, and to award the con- 
tract basically on the conclusion that 
Brown & Root was a pretty good manage- 
ment company. 

Mr. President, I shall not deal at this 
time with many other things which I 
might now discuss; but I wish to say that 
I have evaluated this matter very thor- 
oughly. In addition to evaluating Brown 
& Root, I have evaluated the other com- 
panies, as regards the criteria they could 
meet, on the basis of meeting the 10 
requirements which the National Science 
Foundation set forth at its July 27 meet- 
ing. I have some of that material here. 

I shall say unequivocally that of the 
first five organizations which were se- 
lected on the basis of the criteria which 
the National Science Foundation itself 
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had established, and upon the basis of 
the weighing of their capabilities, any 
one of the other four was more capable 
than the one finally selected; and in con- 
nection with the selection from the three, 
any of the other two was more capable 
than the eventual winner. 

Mr. President, no doubt many persons 
who saw the Kentucky Derby last week 
wish that the third place winner could 
be changed to the first place winner. 
But I stress the point that in connection 
with this contract, and based upon all 
the criteria which were established, any 
of the other firms which were being con- 
sidered was more capable than the group 
which was finally selected. 

Mr. President, what have the recent 
developments been? First of all, I wish 
to say it is almost impossible to find out 
the facts from anyone at NSF. From 
another quarter, I have had one talk 
with Dr. Wiesner, special assistant to 
the President. He was very cooperative 
in telling me that the matter was under 
consideration. 

The performance of Brown & Root 
was so unsatisfactory that a committee 
has been appointed by the National 
Science Foundation, chiefly by Dr. 
Bronk, of the Foundation, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Piore, a rather 
prominent scientist. 

The Amsoc committee itself has ap- 
parently retained some connection with 
the project. At least, some 2 weeks ago 
it was able to come to the National 
Science Foundation and listen to the re- 
port which Brown & Root furnished in 
regard to its first 14 months of opera- 
tion. However, it is very interesting to 
note at this point what has happened to 
O.S. & E., the Ocean Science and Engi- 
neering group, the Willard Bascom 
group, which I mentioned earlier in my 
remarks. It is the group which essen- 
tially did the Phase I operation in con- 
nection with Mohole. 

When we set the date of hearings for 
the Senate Appropriations subcommit- 
tee, last year, we were forced, because 
of circumstances, to postpone the hear- 
ings for several days. But when we were 
holding the hearings, I asked Dr. Water- 
man what he was going to do with this 
great scientific capability—a particular 
and peculiar scientific ability applicable 
to this field—the O.S. & E. group, which 
at one time was part of the staff of 
Amsoc. At the hearing he said to me, 
“Oh, we have them under contract. 
They are our scientific advisers.” That 
was all he said on that point. 

I had occasion to look up that matter; 
and I found that Dr. Waterman had 
gone out, the afternoon before we were 
originally to hold the hearing, and had 
signed a contract with this group, so that 
he could come to the hearing and could 
cloak himself, for this project, with some 
sort of scientific respectability. 

What has happened since then? We 
have had a year of fumbling. The 
O.S. & E. group was taken to Brown & 
Root, at first; and they copied all the 
material that the O.S. & E. group had. 
In fact Brown & Root even copied a mis- 
take, in one instance; and that was the 
basis on which Brown & Root made 
its report to the National Science 
Foundation. 
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The O.S. & E. group went to Brown & 
Root, and very carefully evaluated every- 
thing which had been done, and then 
prepared its findings in Technical Re- 
port No. 5 entitled, “Review of Brown & 
Root Technical Report, Project Mohole, 
Phase II, Drilling Vessel Recommenda- 
tion.” I have it before me at this time. 

However, the O.S. & E. group, which 
was to provide the scientific know-how 
for Brown & Root, was not even per- 
mitted to take its own evaluation out of 
the Brown & Root office, in Houston, 
Tex., when they parted company. But 
I have that report before me at this 
time; and one does not have to examine 
it very far to find out how critical the 
O.S. & E. group was of the performance 
of Brown & Root. The summary intro- 
duction of the O.S. & E. report indicates 
this: 

SUMMARY 

The recommendation by Brown & Root that 
& four-column stabilized platform be chosen 
as the ultimate drilling vessel for Project 
Mohole, phase II, is premature because they 
have not established the complete project re- 
quirements. Until all of the project require- 
ments are clearly defined, there are no valid 
standards against which the capabilities of 
any vessel can be compared. Omission of 
certain criteria or the relegation of others 
to secondary importance will “load” the 
analysis in one direction or another. 

In our opinion this has been done in the 
subject report. We feel it presents question- 
able comparisons primarily because it leaves 
the impression of presenting data to support 
a conclusion already drawn. 

We do not necessarily disagree with the 
conclusion that a platform is a worthier ves- 
sel for phase II than any of the ships con- 
sidered. Rather we note the absence of 
proper criteria and take issue with the com- 
pleteness of the analysis, the rather summary 
dismissal of ship-type hulls, and the failure 
to consider certain vital aspects of using the 
platform for an extended drilling program. 
This difficulty stems partly from the work 
statement in the contract which requires the 
contractor “to drill a hole at a site,” which 
shows a fundamental misunderstanding of 
the objectives of the project. On the other 
hand, if the report had properly appraised 
the difficulties of drilling that hole, it would 
have approached the problem of developing 
the proper equipment in a more logical 
fashion. 

It is our opinion that until such time as 
the contractor evolves complete operational 
plan criteria any comparison, analysis or rec- 
ommendation is superfluous, premature and, 
in the end, very costly. 


There then follows a report consisting 
of approximately 31 pages filled with 
specific criticisms of the work of Brown 
& Root. 

What has happened to O.S. & E.? 
One would think that we would approach 
one of the most staggering and chal- 
lenging scientific projects ever conceived 
by man, on which we will expend $100 
million, with an air of idealism. 

After the publication of the article by 
Mr. Solow in Fortune on May 1, some- 
thing must have occurred, because yes- 
terday the O.S. & E. group received a 
letter from the National Science Foun- 
dation stating that their contract would 
be canceled. Their contract expires on 
July 1 anyway,I believe. There are cer- 
tain 60-day termination requirements in 
the contract. So an announcement now 
that the contract is terminated may be 
of no significance at all. But a logical 
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thinker could, if he wished, somehow 
connect the cancellation with the fact 
that within a day or two after the article 
appeared in Fortune magazine, O.S. & E. 
was terminated. 

Does that action mean that the arm 
of Brown & Root is so long and so power- 
ful that because of the criticisms di- 
rected against it by the Fortune article, 
it can reach into the National Science 
Foundation and say to them, “You must 
cancel this contract with the people who 
are the scientific advisers to the Mohole 
project”? 

There is no question that this particu- 
lar group has within it more scientific 
know-how in this specialized area than 
any like group in the United States. If 
the arm of anyone is so long that it can 
reach into the National Science Founda- 
tion and cause the termination of a con- 
tract, we had better look into the funda- 
mental processes of our Government, 

We must recall that Dr. Waterman as- 
sociated this scientific O.S. & E. group 
with him in the first place in order to 
provide a cloak of scientific respecta- 
bility to the contracts that he had 
awarded. 

Brown & Root still has no plan. The 
Amsoc committee is evaluating the 
situation. I do not know what their 
decision will be. It seems impossible to 
find out anything about it. The Amsoc 
committee, I understand—and I did not 
obtain this information through regular 
channels; I have had to pick it up here 
and there—is to meet in Houston with 
Brown & Root sometime during this 
week, I understand the date is the 9th. 
The Amsoc committee will then and 
there tell Brown & Root what they think 
about this subject. 

I may have misstated the fact slightly. 
It may be the Piore committee that will 
meet in Houston, Tex., and give their 
evaluation to what Brown & Root has 
accomplished to date. 

I only hope that we Americans who 
will pay approximately $100 million for 
the project might have some slight op- 
portunity to find out what this evalua- 
tion produces. 

Mr. President, I could discuss the sub- 
ject for several more hours and still 
not cover all of the unusual facets—the 
unfortunate, uneconomic, unsound poli- 
cies—that have been uncovered with 
respect to Project Mohole. 

I wish to conclude with what I said 
last week. According to our best esti- 
mates, we must have something be- 
tween $3 and $4 million in the project 
as of the present time. Brown & Root 
must have started working on the 
project somewhere around February, 
1962, which means they have now been 
working on it for a period of more than 
14 months, and they should be able to 
show specific, concrete advances. 

Not only the Congress, but the Ameri- 
can people also, are entitled to know 
what has been done, and to have the 
project evaluated by a team of scientists 
who are not connected with the National 
Science Foundation. I understand that 
would be difficult because the Founda- 
tion donates money to almost every edu- 
cational institution in the United States. 
It would be quite difficult to find some- 
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one who is not tied in some way with 
the Foundation. But we American peo- 
ple are entitled to find out what has 
become of the $100 million boondoggle. 
I am sure it is a “boon” to the people 
who receive the fee. What I want to 
get rid of is the “doggle.” 

It seems to me that, if need be, we 
ought to begin anew. I would not be 
afraid to set the project back 2 years. I 
do not desire to get rid of it. I am as 
interested as anyone else in the world 
in the accomplishment of this particular 
scientific project, because I believe I 
have some small idea of what it can 
mean in terms of basic knowledge. But 
if we must throw away the $3 or 
$4 million that we have put into it, let 
us throw it away. But let us have a new 
evaluation. Let us pick somebody that 
we know can do it. Let us establish 
criteria for the people who can accom- 
plish it. Let us hold the selection to 
those criteria, and then let us select the 
people to move on from there. I would 
rather lose $3 or $4 million, whatever it 
is, and unfortunate as it may be, than to 
have to face the prospect of seeing the 
United States throw $100 or $75 million, 
or whatever the amount turns out to be, 
down the hole without accomplishing our 
basic purpose. 

The Russians are moving fast and hard 
in this field. Do we wish to permit them 
to be first again? I do not think so. 
That would be tough. It would be hard 
for all Americans to swallow. It would 
be much harder if, in doing so, we spent 
$100 million and did not accomplish the 
purpose we intended to accomplish. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr.DOMINICK. I wish to express my 
personal gratitude—and I believe the 
gratitude of most Senators—for an ex- 
tremely able presentation of a very diffi- 
cult problem. The Senator has brought 
to public attention something which is 
of growing concern, not only in respect 
to the particular project of which he 
speaks, but also in respect to many other 
governmental projects of one form or 
another. 

As the Senator knows, recently the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] 
introduced a resolution in connection 
with defense contracts and space con- 
tracts. It seems to me, in the light of 
what my colleague has said in connec- 
tion with the Mohole contract, that per- 
haps we ought to extend the resolution 
to cover other governmental agencies. 
The purpose of the resolution, which so 
many Senators cosponsored, was to put 
the light of publicity on the question of 
how a contract is negotiated and the 
conversations which go into it, with the 
necessity for memorandums on all execu- 
tive communications with the contractor 
or other representatives who are trying 
to influence the selection of a contractor, 
and a variety of things of that kind, 
which I think might be extremely help- 
ful to my colleague in respect to the 
particular instance of which he speaks, 
and in respect to other instances which 
may occur in the future. 
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Again I wish to say that I think this 
is of extreme importance to the Senate, 
and I congratulate my colleague. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague for his kind remarks. 

In all fairness, I should say that, with 
the rather limited means available to 
me to investigate this problem, I have 
not found anything which would be de- 
scribed as dishonesty. I owe it to Brown 
& Root, which is a great construction 
firm, to say that. 

I am somewhat aghast at the appar- 
ent power of somebody to fire the OS. 
& E. group, but I think probably that 
was because of an ability to pursue an 
advantage more ably than others. 

I have been asked many times if I am 
against the Mohole project. I think it 
is apparent from what I have said that 
I am not. When asked, I merely reply, 
“No. It is very obvious that I am not. 
With all my heart and my soul I should 
like to see it succeed.” 

Mr. President, I observe that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] is in the Chamber. 
I had promised the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] that I would sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall do so ina 
moment, if the Senator will permit. 


TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1964 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I now move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 148, House bill 5366. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5366) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ROBERTSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield, without losing the floor, in order 
that a point of no quorum may be made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
I understand the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. LavscHe] wishes me to yield to him 
for a few moments, and I do so with the 
understanding that I do not lose the 
floor. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be placed 
in the Recorp an article written by 
Thomas Talburt, of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, pointing out that the Rural 
Electrification Administration will lend 
$2,200,000 to a rural electrification com- 
pany to set up transmission lines to carry 
out a contract. This rural electrification 
company has underbid a private electric 
company in supplying power to a Federal 
military agency. I have asked that the 
article be included in the Recorp because 
the loan will be made to the rural electri- 
fication company at an interest rate of 
2 percent, when our Government, in bor- 
rowing the money to make the loan, will 
be paying about 4 percent for the money. 

I further ask that there be placed in 
the Recor an article carried by the Cin- 
cinnati Post and Times Star, dealing 
with the identical subject of the rural 
electric co-op of Hamilton, Ohio, bor- 
rowing money from the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration at 2 percent in- 
terest, while it is investing its own money 
in a private utility in Cincinnati. 

The record shows that this rural elec- 
trification cooperative of Hamilton, Ohio, 
owns about 1,000 shares of the Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., a private utility. The 
value of this stock is about $55,000. 

In asking unanimous consent that both 
these articles be printed in the RECORD, 
I state that I contemplate introducing 
a bill requiring the Rural Electrification 
Administration, whenever it makes a 
loan, to charge a rate of interest equal 
to that which the Government has to 
pay for borrowing money, and not to 
continue these loans at 2 percent a year, 
except in those instances where the loans 
are made clearly and unequivocally to 
provide electrical power to farmers living 
in areas in which private companies are 
not supplying the service. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Cleveland Press, May 6, 1963] 
Co-op Wins CONTRACT; PRIVATE UTILITY 
CLAIMS TAXPAYER Is LOSER 
(By Thomas Talburt) 

WAaSHINGTON—A Government-subsidized 
Rural Electrification Administration cooper- 
ative in Florida has won an Air Force con- 
tract by underbidding a private utility com- 
pany. 

Over the long haul, the contract probably 
will cost taxpayers more than it would have 
in the hands of the private company. 

The REA cooperative has received approval 
of a $2,200,000 Federal loan to set up trans- 
mission lines to carry out the contract. 

The private utility that lost the contract, 
Guif Power Co., of Pensacola, already has the 
needed powerlines strung. REA lines will 
run parallel to the existing power company 
lines. 
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The subsidized tive at Defuniak 
Springs, Fla., is getting the $2,200,000 REA 
loan at the 2 percent interest rate approved 


Congress. 

The Government will pay about 5 percent 
interest on the money it is lending at 2 
percent. 

The contract to supply power to a new 
space project at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., 
was awarded in February. Although the 
Government loan had not been approved 
then, the cooperative counted on getting it 
to submit the low bid. 

The power rates submitted by the two 
bidders reflected their different financial 
positions. 

The REA cooperative will pay no Federal 
income tax on its income from the project. 
The Gulf Power Co. would have paid regular 
corporation taxes up to a maximum of 52 
percent of profit. 

The cooperative was in a position to bor- 
row from REA at 2 percent. Gulf Power 
faced a 5- to 6-percent interest rate on any 
money it borrowed. 

Revenue from the Eglin Base project is 
estimated by REA at $275,000 a year, Gulf 
Power Co. would have paid the Government 
at least $43,500 of this in taxes. The REA 
cooperative will pay nothing except the low 
interest on its loan. 

The cooperative’s winning bid called for 
a power rate of 7.555 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Gulf Power Co.’s bid was 8.74 mills. 

Gulf Power Co. claimed that by subtract- 
ing the amount the company would have 
paid in taxes, net cost to the Government 
for power from the private utility would 
have been 7.44 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

But Air Force officials, in a letter received 
by Representative ROBERT H. MICHEL, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois, admit no consideration was 
given to tax revenue the Government would 
have gotten from Gulf Power. Also for- 
gotten was the cost to the Government of 
the REA cooperative’s 2 percent su 
loan. 

[From the Cincinnati Post Times Star, May 
1, 1963] 
Co-ops Borrow FROM THE UNITED STATES AT 
2 PERCENT, LEND OUT AT 4 AND 5 


WaASHINGTON.—Rural cooperatives subsi- 
dized by Government loans from the Rural 
Electrification Administration (REA) are in- 
vesting income in private utilities and other 
businesses. 

The co-ops are making money by borrow- 
ing taxpayers’ dollars from REA at a 2-per- 
cent interest, and then lending or investing 
earnings at rates bearing higher interest. 

Profits and dividends do not go back to 
the Government. They go to the member- 
owned co-ops. 

The General Accounting Office, a congres- 
sional watchdog agency, is winding up a 
year-long audit of REA’s electric loan pro- 
gram. Findings, which one source predicts 
will be “very interesting,” should be made 
public in June or July. 

It is understood the Butler Rural Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., of Hamilton, Ohio, owns 
about 1,000 shares of stock in the Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., a private utility. Mar- 
ket value of this stock is about $55,000. 

Everett S. Hoy, manager of the 3,000-mem- 
ber Butler co-op, declined to confirm it has 
invested in Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
but added: To operate a business we have 
to have reserve funds and to maintain these 
funds we do make certain investments.“ 

This is perfectly legal. REA officials say 
it would be illegal only if the Government 
loans were invested. 

Since 1936, the Butler co-op has borrowed 
$1,912,805 from REA to string power lines 
and electrify farms. It had repaid $458,183 
plus 2 percent interest in regular payments 
as of December 31, 1961. 

It also paid $157,570 in advance payments 
on its 35-year loans, thereby cutting down 
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the length of time it had to pay REA’s low 
interest rate. 

The co-op’s total assets were $1,767,086 as 
of December 31, 1961. Its net worth was 
$497,504. 

The net margin—or profit—earned by the 
Butler co-op or any other cooperative can be 
invested in any way its directors decide, 
REA officials say. 

“We don't know much about these invest- 
ments because they are the co-op’s business,” 
explained one official. “They cannot use 
REA loans for anything that isn’t approved 
in their applications—construction of lines, 
0 buildings, payment of attorneys’ 

ees.” 

There’s an exception to this rule which 
permits co-ops to borrow from REA at the 
same 2-percent interest rate and lend the 
money out directly to their own consumers 
at up to 5 percent interest. 

A co-op in Elizabeth, II., borrowed $22,- 
068 from REA to finance outdoor lighting, 
electric motors for a ski lift and snow- 
making equipment for a resort. 

The co-op will earn $10,000 a year from 
sale of electricity to this consumer, and it 
is charging 4 percent interest on the loan 
with REA’s blessing. 

This type of operation is being studied by 
Con, JAMIE WHITTEN, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, chairman of a House Appropri- 
ations subcommittee checking REA’s budget 
requests for the coming year, who says: 

“I can’t see why an REA co-op should be 
allowed to borrow at 2 percent interest and 
lend it out at 4 or 5 percent, therefore 
showing a profit. 

“I don't see any reason to give a local co-op 
the difference between what it pays in in- 
terest rates and what it charges.” 

REA is the only Government lending agen- 
cy authorized by law to lend money at a 
2-percent interest rate. Over the years it 
has borrowed $4.8 billion from the Federal 

in behalf of rural electric co-ops. 

About $2.8 billion of this debt still was 
outstanding on June 30, 1961. 

REA got authority to borrow $400 million 
from the Treasury at 2 percent this year. It 
wants to borrow up to $516 million in the 
upcoming fiscal year. 

The surge is largely because co-ops are 
borrowing more and more money to supply 
power to industrial and commercial firms, 
rather than farms. Nearly 25 percent of 
power distributed by co-ops goes to indus- 
tries and businesses. 

To some extent, this is hurting cities. In- 
dustries are being attracted to rural areas 
by lower electricity rates provided by fed- 
erally subsidized co-ops. 


PHILIPPINE WAR CLAIMS 
AMENDMENT OF 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
with the understanding that I do not 
lose the floor, I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 3 
weeks ago, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations made public certain facts rela- 
tive to the passage by the Congress last 
year of the Philippine War Claims Act 
of 1962. On the basis of these facts, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations ap- 
proved an amendment to that act which, 
we believed, would best correct the situa- 
tion that had been uncovered by the 
committee. 

The course the committee approved— 
direct payment of the $73 million to the 
Philippine Government—had two main 
aims: 

First. With insurance by the Philip- 
pine Government, it would provide the 
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best legal guarantee that no fees would 
be paid to any former member or em- 
ployee of the Philippine War Damage 
Commission. 

Second. By transferring the funds di- 
rectly to the Philippine Government, it 
would place the 1962 act more in line 
with the original act of 1946—a re- 
habilitation, not a war claims act which 
had as its purpose the economic de- 
velopment of the Philippine Republic. 

The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions agreed with the Committee on For- 
eign Relations as to the course to be fol- 
lowed and inserted an amendment in the 
supplemental appropriations bill. 

Last week, the Senate voted its ap- 
proval of the committee’s proposal by a 
two-thirds vote when it defeated 56 to 28 
an attempt to substitute language simi- 
lar to the language that we have before 
us today. 

Mr. President, I understand the dif- 
ficulties in legislating in this fashion 
and the problems that faced our Senate 
conferees on this matter. I think, how- 
ever, the Senate’s position is clear. 

The conference amendment, it seems 
to me, departs from both objectives of 
the amendment adopted by the Senate. 
With respect to the payment of fees, the 
Senate amendment was designed to as- 
sure that officials of the U.S. Government 
who had participated directly in proc- 
essing the Philippine claims would not 
benefit from their special status in lob- 
bying the bill and processing claims they 
had passed on in their roles as Govern- 
ment officials. 

The effect of the conference amend- 
ment is to discourage anyone, apart from 
the Claims Commission, from aiding 
claimants in processing their claims. 
Agents and attorneys of claimants, other 
than those who served on the Philippine 
War Damage Commission, may materi- 
ally aid both the claimants and this Gov- 
ernment in administering the provisions 
of the act. 

The economic rehabilitation envisaged 
by the Senate’s amendment and the 
original 1946 legislation seems to me 
largely ignored by the conference amend- 
ment. The compromise appears to be 
still based on the misunderstanding con- 
cerning the purpose of this legislation— 
a misunderstanding which was in the 
main created and promoted by the lob- 
byists whose activities were disclosed by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in- 
vestigation. 

The original 1946 act was not, I re- 
peat, designed to make whole, individuals 
and associations who lost property dur- 
ing World War II. It was designed to aid 
the economy of the entire Philippine 
community. What can aid the Philip- 
pine economy at this time and under 
these circumstances is best determined 
by the Philippine Government. It must 
be obvious, however, that payment of al- 
most 50 percent of this $73 million to 
less than 1 percent of the more than 
100,000 claimants, many of whom are not 
even located in the Philippines at this 
time, will not materially improve the 
economy of the Philippine nation, 

Yet, even assuming that the ends en- 
visaged by the Senate amendment are 
incorporated in the decision of the con- 
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ference, the conference report is inef- 
fective in achieving those ends. 

Not only is no penalty spelled out in 
the amendment as a sanction for ignor- 
ing the certificates provided for in the 
legislation, but obviously in many cases 
the enforcement of any penalty at all 
will be beyond the jurisdiction of our 
courts. 

Finally, the conference amendment 
raises constitutional questions with re- 
spect to the contracts and work already 
performed or to be performed by agents 
and attorneys of claimants in processing 
of claims—questions which were avoided 
by the amendment passed by the Senate. 

I do not approve the language of the 
conference. It poses impossible legal 
problems for those charged with admin- 
istering its provisions—perhaps this is 
why it contains no penalty or recapture 
provision to go into effect against those 
claimants who, despite their certification 
at the time they receive their money, 
pay fees to O’Donnell, Delgado, Schein, 
or others at a later date. 

Mr. President, I shall watch with in- 
terest how this program is implemented. 

In one respect, this present effort to 
prevent fees from accruing to lobbyists 
is too late. Two sets of claimants have 
established 5-year trusts for Mr. O’Don- 
nell out of claims funds already received 
through his efforts. The trusts, however, 
which pay Mr. O’Donnell $17,000 yearly 
over a 5-year period in one case and 
$12,000 in each of 5 years in the other, 
were established also to remunerate him 
for his efforts on behalf of the bill which 
passed the Congress last year. The an- 
nual payments under one trust began in 
1958. The second trust commenced in 
1960 and will run through 1964. The 
founders of the second trust estimated 
that it would take Mr. O’Donnell that 
amount of time to get the Philippine 
claims bill through the Congress. He, 
however, took only 3 years, rather than 5 
to do the job. 

I would like to note for the record that 
the O’Donnell case has provided the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with 
valuable information to be used at the 
time we discuss revision and amendment 
of the Foreign Agents Registration Act. 
I have already indicated my intention 
of offering an amendment to prohibit 
political contributions from foreign 
sources. I also intend to propose lan- 
guage that would require a foreign agent 
appearing before a congressional com- 
mittee to state fully his personal interest 
in the matters under discussion and sup- 
ply for the record copies both of his con- 
tract with his foreign principal and his 
last previous foreign agent registration 
statement. In this way, I believe the 
committees and the Congress will be in 
a better position to judge the material 
presented to them by such agents. 

In conclusion, I note that this case, 
I believe, will provide some guidance to 
the executive branch in the potential 
usefulness to all branches of our Gov- 
ernment to be derived from able admin- 
istration and energetic enforcement of 
statutes like the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
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marks a letter I received today from 

Leo M. Gardner, of Indianapolis, Ind., 

relating to a claim under the Philippine 

War Claims Act. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIs, IND., 
May 6, 1963. 

Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 

U.S. Senator, Chairman, Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senate Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I represent Wil- 
son A. Blossom of this city and am author- 
ized by him to write this letter. He is the 
sole heir of his brother Dallas E. Blossom. 
The latter resided in the Philippines until 
his death about 1951. The War Damage 
Commission approved a claim of Dallas E. 
Blossom for 102,478.30 pesos, and paid him 
during his life two partial payments of 
31,443.48 pesos and 22,832.62 pesos. The bal- 
ance is unpaid. 

My client desires that you be advised that 
he is in sympathy with the proposals, as we 
read them in the press, to preserve the sup- 
plemental appropriation for war damage for 
the benefit of the people and Republic of 
se Philippines, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. 

Accordingly, my client will not assert a 
right to recover any balance due to the es- 
tate of Dallas E. Blossom, under any sup- 
plemental appropriation made by Congress 
even if he is eligible to recover such balance 
under the terms of the legislation. The 
Philippine Trust Co., Manila, to which we 
addressed an inquiry on October of 1962 
asking it to represent my client in respect 
to such claim (it haying administered the 
estate of Dallas E. Blossom) will be advised 
of the decision of my client, and will be given 
a copy of this letter. It will be asked also 
to advise the Department of Justice of the 
Philippines of this decision. 

Respectfully, 
LEO M. GARDNER, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the House to- 
day returned to the conference commit- 
tee the supplemental appropriation bill 
in which the appropriation item relating 
to the Philippine Government is in- 
cluded. It is my understanding also that 
the action throws back into the confer- 
ence this question. I wish to express my 
hope that the conferees will give further 
consideration to this item in their forth- 
coming conference, and that they will 
accept the Senate language which was 
inserted after a vote that was two-thirds 
in favor of the Senate’s position and con- 
trary to the general position taken by 
the conference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point an excerpt from the 
weekly bulletin of the Philippine-Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce, dealing with 
this subject. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MACAPAGAL’S VIEW 

In Manila, President Macapagal delayed 
making a statement until fully apprised of 
the facts. Then he told a press conference 
he was concerned only with full payment to 
authorized claimants, and the mode of pay- 
ment was an American responsibility, 

“We are confident that this commitment 
will be fulfilled,” he said. “The fact and 


mode of payment are the sole responsibility 
of the United States. What concerns me as 
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the representative of our people is that pay- 
ments be made. 

“We express the hope that the amount will 
be devoted faithfully to the economic 
rehabilitation and development of the Phil- 
ippines, which is the underlying basis of the 
war damage claims.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the debate last week on the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act amendment to 
the Supplemental Appropriations bill 
there were some references made to the 
ability of the Philippine Government to 
distribute the $73 million contained in 
the amendment in the best interests of 
the Philippine people. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recor at this point an article from 
the April 1963 Readers Digest by William 
J. Lederer entitled “Democracy Tri- 
umphs in the Philippines.” The article 
concerns itself with President Diosdado 
Macapagal of the Philippines, the man 
who would have had the responsibility 
for distribution of the funds under the 
Senate’s amendment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Democracy TRIUMPHS IN THE PHILIPPINES 
(By William J. Lederer) 


To most Filipinos the election of Diosdado 
Macapagal as their President on November 14, 
1961, symbolized the triumph of the common 
man. It was certainly a demonstration of 
democracy in action. For Macapagal, who 
was born in a peasant hut more humble than 
Lincoln’s log cabin and had to struggle des- 
perately for an education, came to power 
against heavy handicaps, v vested interests and 
government habits of corruption—in a free 
and fair election. And this in a part of the 
world where such elections are rare. 

Philippine political commentators, includ- 
ing some who had labored to defeat him, 
hailed the outcome as proof of the islands’ 
political maturity. To millions of Asians, 
Africans, and others in new and developing 
nations, the inauguration of Macapagal dem- 
onstrated that, although democracy at times 
moves clumsily, it will survive as long as free 
men have the courage and energy to fight for 
it. 

The victory followed an uphill fight. In 
the final days of the campaign the betting 
still favored incumbent President Carlos P. 
Garcia, the Nationalist Party candidate, 7 to 
5. And why not? The regime had control of 
the election machinery and police, and had 
few scruples in exploiting its monopoly of 
patronage and pork barrel. Moreover, will- 
ingly or otherwise, big business was con- 
tributing heavily to the Garcia war chest. 

Garcia had the support of most leftist in- 
tellectuals, too. They didn't like Macapagal's 
emphasis on restoring a free economy and his 
warnings about the Communist danger at 
home and abroad. The isolationist and neu- 
tralists elements were also on the President's 
side. And, in case of a close vote, everyone 
thought that the real decision might be 
reached via the old devices of violence and 
fraud. 

Yet the election turned out to be one of 
the most orderly and bloodless in Philippine 
history. For this, much of the credit goes to 
President Garcia. He had said that he didn’t 
want a “dishonest victory,” and proved it 
with a show of constabulary force to dis- 
courage cheating. 

So positive was the belief that Macapagal, 
Vice President since 1957 and head of the 
Liberal Party, could not win the presidency 
that one bigtime professional gambler as- 
sured me: “D. M. (the nickname generally 
used to refer to him) hasn't a chance. He's 
too honest to win.” 
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Though he has been in public service since 
the Philippines became an independent Re- 
public, July 4, 1946, Macapagal is still a poor 
man—an almost incredible situation among 
successful Philippine politicians, His insist- 
ence throughout the campaign that public 
officials should live within their means and 
make a public accounting of income beyond 
salaries was novel, but few doubted that he 
meant it. 

Soon after he took office, the country was 
convinced that D. M. would make heroic ef- 
forts to carry out his pledges to stamp out 
graft and corruption. Now, over a year later, 
that conviction has been justified, and there 
is general agreement that his efforts are 
succeeding. 

His sweeping purges of officialdom and 
his vigorous crackdown on some prominent 
businessmen—among them Americans and 
other foreigners—have drawn charges of 
“dictatorial” conduct. But, as Robert Trum- 
bull of the New York Times recently report- 
ed from Manila, “Official corruption has been 
halted, at least in the upper levels of the 
government” and “a healthy resurgence of 
patriotism and pride in country can be dis- 
cerned among the people.” 

During the campaign I visited Macapagal 
in Manila. I had known him 10 years be- 
fore, when he was a young Congressman from 
Pampanga Province. Now he was Vice Presi- 
dent, but his mode of life hadn't altered. 
His home was a middle-class frame house on 
an unfashionable street, his car of ancient 
vintage. Obviously, he was living within his 
means, and proud of it. 

“The corrupt interests have forgotten that 
the Philippines, despite many failings, still 
is a living democracy,” he told me. Mil- 
lions of us are penniless, uneducated, sick, 
and abused. But freedom, thank God, is in 
our blood.” 

For 3 years before election day, Macapagal 
was engaged in the greatest “sweat, walk, 
and talk” campaign in any country’s his- 
tory. Month after month this soft-spoken 
ex-professor of law and economics barn- 
stormed through jungles, mountain ranges, 
swamps, villages, and cities. He ate the 
simple food of the poor folk, slept in their 
thatched huts. “Freedom is available to 
you,” he told them, “yet you live like slaves.” 
He showed them that millions of pesos that 
should have gone to improve their lives were 
going into the pockets of thieving officials. 

Why should the vice president of the 
country have to operate on a shoestring, and 
why did he have so much spare time? A 
mixed presidential ticket had come into of- 
fice in 1957, and Macapagal, the Liberal 
Party candidate for vice president, had won 
with a plurality bigger than that of Garcia, 
the victorious National Party candidate for 
president. Thus, from the outset, Garcia 
looked upon Macapagal as the man to beat 
in the elections of 1961. So he gave the vice 
president no duties. The day before being 
elected president, D. M. smiled and said, 
“Garcia must be sorry he didn't give me any 
work to do. It left me plenty of time to go 
to the people.” 

Diosdado Macapagal was born in 1910 in 
Lubao, Pampanga, on the route that 31 
years later would become known as part 
of the Bataan Death March. The midwife 
was his own maternal grandmother, Esco- 
lastica Romero. “By the calendar,” she told 
her daughter, “your son’s name is Wen- 
ceslao. But I sense destinies for him for 
some design of God. Let us call him 
Diosdado {God-given].” 

The Macapagals were among the most 
destitute peasants in their wretched barrio 
of farmers. But the boy’s father was a sort 
of provincial intellectual, and his grand- 
father composed church music. 

The future president’s boyhood was grim. 
During the day he carabao; at 
night he would go out to catch frogs for 
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food. His mother raised pigs to pay for his 
schooling. 

Determined to go to college and study 
law, he walked from his lodging in the 
Tondo section of Manila to his downtown 
school in all weather—the 30 pesos a month 
he earned as a part-time clerk could not 
cover busfares. He completed his law 
course and was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Santo Tomas. Then he came out No. 
1 in the nationwide bar examinations, For 
4 years he worked in an American law firm, 
then started his own practice. 

All this time his mind was set on a career 
in public service. “When I grow up,” he 
had told his mother, “I will be a politician, 
but I will remain so poor that the poor will 
have a genuine friend and protector.” 

During World War II Macapagal raised 
money in Central Luzon to support the 
guerrillas. He had to solicit openly in com- 
munities occupied by the enemy. Thousands 
were supported by his activities, and every 
peso went to the fighting men, even though 
no books were kept. It was during these 
days that he began to be known as the 
incorruptible one and the most honest man 
in public service. 

Macapagal’s first wife was the beautiful 
sister of a popular Philippine movie star, 
Rogelio de la Rosa, later a senator. They 
had two children, a girl and a boy. The boy 
was born in 1942, during the oppressions of 
the Japanese occupation. D. M. named him 
Arturo, in honor of Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur—a privately cherished gesture of defi- 
ance, His first wife died in 1943. In 1946 
D. M. married Evangelina Macaraeg, a physi- 
cian. She bore him a daughter in 1947 and 
a son 2 years later. 

Soon after the Philippines gained inde- 
pendence, D. M. entered the service of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. He traveled 
to many countries. In 1949 he lived in 
Washington briefly as second secretary of 
the Philippine Embassy. On returning 
home, he was twice elected to congress by 
big majorities. 

In 1950 he was sent as a delegate to a ses- 
sion of the United Nations Assembly. He 
caused a furor in Central Bank and govern- 
ment circles by returning $1,600 given to him 
by the house of representatives for out-of- 
pocket expenses on the trip. It was an all 
but unprecedented act. Questioned by a 
reporter on the episode, Macapagal said, 
“There are no shades of honesty. One is 
either honest or dishonest.” 

Audiences sitting on dirt floors clenched 
their fists in anger during the 1961 campaign 
when they learned from Macapagal how the 
fine political and economic system initiated 
by the United States in the Philippines was 
deteriorating. He told them that the con- 
ditions of their lives didn’t have to be so 
pitiful. Ten percent of the population suf- 
fered from tuberculosis, he said, yet medical 
help was neglected, especially in rural areas. 
A handful of landlords lived high while the 
farmers, 70 percent of the population, re- 
mained in medieval serfdom. Meanwhile, 
two-thirds of the taxes and customs receipts 
never reached the treasury. He declared that 
corruption was the basic cause of many 
evils. He gave names, dates, places. 

The economic doctrine he preached was 
that of private enterprise. He explained 
that big government—through onerous con- 
trols, licenses, foreign-exchange allocations, 
a complicated customs system—had made 
graft a way of economic survival. Govern- 
ment must get out of business,” Macapagal 
said repeatedly. Private enterprise can do 
it more efficiently and with great benefits to 
the nation.” 

Many listeners asked what they could do 
about such things. His answers were the 
very heart of his message: that an informed 
and aroused citizenry must elect honest men 
pledged to clean house. As long as they 
were apathetic and connived with vote 
buying, corruption would get worse. He 
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appealed to their patriotism and self-respect, 
reminding them of Philippine traditions of 
individualism. The precious spark of free- 
dom had remained in Filipino hearts 
through long centuries of Spanish colonial- 
ism and nearly 3 years of Japanese Oc- 
cupation. Had not the Philippines, though 
small and weak, vigorously opposed com- 
munism on issues where many powerful 
nations wavered? 

Juan de la Cruz (the common man) 
listened intently and, come election day, 
confounded most of the political prophets. 

Though the Liberal Party won six of the 
eight senate seats at stake in the 1961 elec- 
tion, that still left the Nationalists with a 
majority of two. In the house the opposition 
party retained a substantial majority. 
Macapagal was thus far from having 
effective control of the machinery of govern- 
ment. Party allegiances, however, are not too 
deep, Having persuaded enough Nationalists 
to switch sides, Macapagal now has a Liberal 
majority in the lower house and an even split 
in the senate. 

D. M.'s influence is making itself felt. A 
new austerity has come to official life in 
Manila. There was no inaugural ball; there 
will be no more gala dances at the taxpayers’ 
expense. “Our acts must be not only legal 
but moral as well,” Macapagal declared in 
his inaugural address. 

“The primary function of the government 
is not to dispense favors but to dispense 
justice. I shall endeavor to set the tone 
not only for integrity but also for simple liv- 
ing, hard work and dedication to the national 
well-being.” 

His first official order forbade financial 
transactions between members of the gov- 
ernment and their immediate families—a 
blow at widespread nepotism. On the day 
the Macapagals moved into the Philippine 
White House, he ordered the sale at auction 
of a $2,500,000 luxury yacht, ostensibly the 
flagship of the Navy but in fact used per- 
sonally by the preceding President and his 
associates. 

Three weeks after he assumed office, Maca- 
pagal took drastic steps to restore a free 
economy. He canceled restrictions on for- 
eign exchange and freed the peso from un- 
realistic controls. The peso, formerly pegged 
at two to the dollar, is now about four to the 
dollar. Private business is no longer obliged 
to bribe officials to obtain exchange and im- 
port licenses. 

D. M. has acted to transfer many powers 
from the central government to provinces 
and localities. Among those prosecuted for 
alleged corruption have been at least one of 
his own friends and many men prominent 
in his own party. The “moral regeneration” 
to which he is dedicated is, of course, in its 
early stages; but the public complacency 
which had made corruption almost a way 
of life has already been profoundly shaken. 

On the economic side, little significant 
progress has as yet been made. Unemploy- 
ment and outmoded system of land tenure in 
agriculture remain as key problems. D. M.’s 
5-year program for social and economic de- 
velopment offers hope in both respects, how- 
ever. 

In foreign policy, few major changes have 
been made or can be expected. A minor rift 
of long standing in Philippine relations with 
the United States was recently closed. Last 
May the U.S. Congress again defeated a bill 
to pay a $73 million balance still due to the 
Philippines for damages suffered in the war 
with Japan. As a protest, Macapagal there- 
upon postponed his scheduled 12-day visit 
to the United States. The Kennedy adminis- 
tration pressed for the passage of a new bill, 
which was signed by the President in August. 
This episode notwithstanding, friendly rela- 
tions with the United States, as well as sup- 
port for anti-Communist alliances and for 
the United Nations, are at the core of Philip- 
pine foreign policy. 
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New nations have reason to draw encour- 
agement from the maturing Filipino democ- 
racy. They note that the changes now 
underway in the 16-year-old Philippine Re- 
public are being brought about by peaceful 
and democratic methods. There has been no 
seizure of power by an angry clique, no mat- 
ter how valid its anger. The citizens elected 
a president who had spelled out his inten- 
tions through 3 years of unique person-to- 
person campaigning. In the triumph of the 
man “too poor and too honest to win,” de- 
mocracy made a signal gain. 


TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5366) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, the Executive 
Office of the President, and certain inde- 
pendent agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments to the pending bill 
be considered and agreed to en bloc, 
and that the bill as thus amended be 
regarded for the purpose of amendment 
as original text, provided that no point 
of order shall be considered to have 
been waived by reason of agreement to 
the order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The amendments, agreed to en bloc, 
are as follows: 

On page 3, line 8, after “(22 U.S.C. 401)", 
to strike out 372,000, 000 and insert 
872,670,000“. 

On page 3, line 17, to strike out 67.300. 
000" and insert “$7,629,000”. 

On page 3, line 23, after the word “vehi- 
cles”, to strike out $5,250,000" and insert 
“$5,450,000”. 

On page 4, line 15, after (5 U.S.C. 2131)”, 
to strike out “$248,000,000" and insert 
250,000,000“. 

On page 5, line 20, after “(5 U.S.C. 55a)", 
to strike out $51,000,000" and insert 
“$54,750,000”. 

On page 7, line 12, after the word em- 
ployment”, to strike out “$546,000,000" and 
insert 8555. 200,000“. 

On page 7, line 20, after the word exceed“, 
to strike out “seventy-five” and insert 
“eighty-four”, and on page 8, line 2, after the 
word vehicles“, to strike out “$6,760,000” 
and insert $6,901,250". 

On page 11, line 19, after the word “pro- 

, to strike out “$11,500,000” and insert 
812,000,000“. 

On page 12, line 5, after the word law“, 
to strike out “$3,890,000,000" and insert 
“$3,940,000,000". 

On page 13, line 11, after the word “Gov- 
ernment”, to strike out “$185,000,000" and 
insert ‘'$195,000,000”. 

On page 16, line 6, after the word “indi- 
viduals", to strike out "$6,300,000" and in- 
sert “$6,700,000”. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Appropriations has au- 
thorized me to present to the Senate 
its report on the pending bill, H.R. 5366, 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, Executive 
Office of the President, and certain inde- 
pendent agencies for fiscal year 1964. 

Members will find on their desks print- 
ed copies of the committee report, and 
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I will now present to the Senate a brief 
summary of what is in the bill. 

The agencies covered by this bill have 
the responsibility of administering a to- 
tal of $16.2 billion, of which more than 
$10 billion is for definite and indefinite 
permanent appropriations which are not 
included in the pending bill. The 1964 
estimates in this category total $10,143,- 
802,000. Of this amount, $10,020 million 
is for interest on the public debt, an in- 
crease of $320 million over the 1963 es- 
timate. 

The bill which is recommended to the 
Senate provides total appropriations of 
$6,074,216,250. This amount is an in- 
crease of $77,190,250 over the House al- 
lowance, $412,702,080 over the appropria- 
tions for 1963, but $72,625,750 under the 
estimates for 1964. 

I repeat that statement. The amount 
is nearly $73 million under the estimates 
for 1964. 

Increases over the House figures were 
approved by the committee on the basis 
of what it regarded as convincing testi- 
mony presented by competent depart- 
mental witnesses in support of their re- 
quests and in the belief that failure to 
appropriate the additional funds would 
seriously impair the capabilities of the 
agencies to perform their missions ef- 
fectively and economically. 

TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Appropriations totaling $1,112,200,250 
are recommended in the accompanying 
bill for the regular annual requirements 
of the Treasury Department for fiscal 
year 1964. This is a decrease of $41 mil- 
lion in the estimates and an increase of 
$16.2 million over the House bill. The 
amount recommended is $115 million 
more than the 1963 allowance. 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


A large part of the increase mentioned 
was applied to the Internal Revenue 
Service. The committee recommended 
an appropriation of $555.2 million for 
salaries and expenses of the Internal 
Revenue Service. As is indicated in the 
report, the committee recommends a 
$52.1 million increase over 1963, consist- 
ing of $9.2 million in additional funds 
included in the bill by the committee 
and a $42.9 million increase over 1963 
made by the House. However, of the 
$52.1 million increase allowed over 1963, 
$36.3 million is to cover items beyond 
administrative control, $15.7 million is 
for additional personnel, of which $10.5 
million is required for continuing the 
implementation of the ADP system—644 
additional positions added to the 1,917 
now employed—and leaving $5.2 million 
for enforcement and related personnel— 
540 additional positions out of 2,705 re- 
quested. Thus the amount recommend- 
ed by the Senate will provide for 1,184 
additional man-years of employment in 
1964 over 1963. 

Testimony presented at the hearings 
amply supported, in the opinion of the 
committee, the request for restoration of 
almost one-third of the funds appealed. 
The House had based its reduction on 
the premise that utilization of high- 
speed automatic data processing equip- 
ment should permit the Service to handle 
a greatly increased workload with fewer 
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personnel. The reverse is true, accord- 
ing to information supplied at the hear- 
ings, indicating that automatic data 
processing will increase—not decrease— 
staffing requirements due to the vast 
quantity of information processed by the 
machine which, in turn, will require more 
auditing and enforcement personnel. 
But more revenue will be collected. 
COAST GUARD 


Another major increase was contained 
in the Coast Guard appropriation for 
“Acquisition, construction, and improve- 
ments.” The committee recommended 
$54.7 million, or an increase of $3.7 mil- 
lion over the House allowance of $51 
million, The House bill allowed virtually 
all of the requests under this head. In 
restoring $3.7 million, the committee al- 
lowed additional funds specifically for 
the construction of an additional general 
duty, high endurance cutter over the two 
provided in the House bill. It was the 
committee’s judgment that the Coast 
Guard witnesses factually documented 
the agency’s request for restoration of 
funds for the vessel replacement pro- 
gram, and the committee’s action fol- 
lows the Secretary’s recommendations, 
contained in the report on Roles and 
Missions of the Coast Guard, stressing 
the necessity for establishing as soon as 
possible an adequate long-range program 
for vessel replacement and moderniza- 
tion. 

With respect to the operating ex- 
penses of the Coast Guard, the commit- 
tee approved a $2 million increase over 
the House bill. This sum will provide 
for additional positions requested for the 
improvement of operational capabilities. 

BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


For the Bureau of Narcotics, the com- 
mittee restored $200,000, allowing the 
full budget estimate of $5,450,000. 

BUREAU OF THE MINT 


For the Bureau of the Mint, the com- 
mittee restored $329,000, the amount ap- 
pealed, to enable the Mint to cope with 
the ever increasing demand for addi- 
tional coins. The committee recom- 
mends an appropriation of $7.6 million, 
an increase of $604,100 over 1963. 

BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


With respect to the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, the committee recommended $72,- 
670,000. This is an increase of $670,000 
over the House and $4.7 million over 1963. 
The committee disallowed $1,500,000 re- 
quested to pay for rental space used by 
Customs agents at international airports. 
This request was part of a four-agency 
project involving Immigration, Public 
Health, Agriculture, as well as Customs. 
The overall cost would be approximately 
$3 million for all four agencies. How- 
ever, the committee has allowed $70,000 
for space at airports to be used for other 
than inspectional purposes and for 
functions normally carried on in Goy- 
ernment owned or leased space. The re- 
maining $600,000 of the increase will 
provide for 11 additional positions for the 
statistical verification program; 26 addi- 
tional man-years for the statistical veri- 
fication program, and 32 additional man- 
years to cope with the workload, for a 
total of 69 average positions over 1963. 
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SECRET SERVICE 


For the Secret Service, “Salaries and 
expenses,” the committee has allowed 
$6,901,250, an increase of $1,117,250 over 
1963 and $141,250 over the House. The 
House had allowed 30 of the 50 addi- 
tional positions requested and the com- 
mittee has added 10 more, thus allow- 
ing 40 of the 50 requested, to strengthen 
the Service’s capability to curb the in- 
crease in counterfeiting and to reduce the 
growing backlog of check and bond 
forgery investigations. The allowance 
also provides funds for 10 agents for the 
protection of the Vice President. 
SAVINGS THROUGH MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Before turning to title II for the Post 
Office Department, I would like to com- 
mend certain agencies of the Treasury 
Department for reductions in personnel 
effected through their management im- 
provement programs, Despite the sub- 
stantial increases in workload over the 
years—and this workload is not con- 
trollable—the Division of Disbursement 
has only 1,559 average positions pro- 
jected for 1964 as compared to 3,013 in 
1949—a reduction of nearly 50 percent 
in manpower; there is a reduction in em- 
ployment at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing from 6,600 in 1951 to 2,937 
average positions projected for 1964, a 
reduction of 55 percent in manpower 
while continuing to handle a prodigious 
workload; a reduction in personnel in 
the Bureau of Public Debt from 7,774 in 
1947 to 2,644 in 1964, a reduction of over 
65 percent during a period of fairly con- 
stant workload volumes; a reduction in 
the unit cost of coins by the Bureau of 
the Mint by more than 50 percent over a 
16-year period despite rising manpower 
costs, which represented 80 percent or 
more of the costs of manufacturing 
coins; and a reduction in personnel in 
the Treasurer’s Office from 1,982 aver- 
age positions in 1947 to a projected 844 
in 1964, a reduction of over 55 percent. 
There was a 50 percent increase in tan- 
gible dollar savings reported under the 
management improvement program in 
fiscal 1962 as compared with the previous 
year. These savings have amounted to 
over $12 million, the second highest total 
ever reported under this program. 

TITLE II—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The committee recommends appropri- 
ations for the Post Office Department 
totaling $4,945,500,000. This is an in- 
crease of $296.5 million over 1936, $60.5 
million over the House amount, and $31.4 
million under the estimates for 1964. 


ADMINISTRATION 
For “Administration and regional 
operations,’ the committee recom- 


mends $83.5 million, an increase of $7.9 
million over the amount appropriated for 
1963; $2.2 million under the estimate and 
the same as the House allowance. The 
committee does not feel that the small 
reduction of approximately 2 percent 
in this item should have any effect on 
the level of service presently rendered 
as the increases requested were for activ- 
ities unrelated to the actual handling and 
delivery of the mails. The committee 
feels that regional offices should not be 
expanded at this time but should be 
maintained at the same personnel level. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


For “Research, development, and 
engineering,” the committee approved 
$12 million, $0.5 million over the House 
allowance, and the same amount as 1963. 
The committee is of the opinion that 
this amount is sufficient to implement a 
sound and well-balanced research pro- 
gram to develop new methods and equip- 
ment for the postal service. The reduc- 
tion of $1.7 million in the estimate will 
not cut out any programs but merely de- 
fers them to a later date. 


OPERATIONS 


For “Operations,” the committee ap- 
proved an additional $50 million over the 
House allowance of $3,890 million, thus 
providing a total of $3,940 million for 
this item for fiscal 1964. The amount 
recommended is $260.1 million over 1963 
and $19.3 million under the estimate. 

While the House bill provided for only 
863 additional man-years of employ- 
ment for “Operations” over 1963, accord- 
ing to Post Office Department calcula- 
tions, the Senate bill provides for an 
additional 8,915 man-years over the 
House, or a grand total of 9,788 addi- 
tional man-years of employment over 
1963 to meet the anticipated increase in 
mail volume. The committee feels that 
in view of this modest reduction of ap- 
proximately one-half of 1 percent, plus 
the 5 percent transfer authority between 
appropriations available to the Postal 
Department, the amount provided is not 
only sufficient to maintain service at its 
present level but also provides ample 
funds for improved service. 

TRANSPORTATION 


For “Transportation,” the commit- 
tee concurred with the House figure in 
allowing $611 million, a reduction of 
$750,000 or one-tenth of 1 percent in 
the estimate. The amount allowed is 
$16.5 million over 1963, which should be 
more than sufficient to meet the require- 
ments. 

FACILITIES 

For ‘Facilities,’ the committee rec- 
ommends the estimate of $195 million, 
an increase of $10 million over the House 
allowance and $28 million over 1963. 
This appropriation provides for expenses 
of building occupancy, supplies, and cer- 
tain types of contractual services. In- 
cluded also is the sum of $13 million for 
acquisition of building sites. The au- 
thority for continuation of this program 
expires on July 22, 1964—Public Law 
83-519. 

PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 

For “Plant and equipment,” the com- 
mittee recommends $104 million, the 
House allowance. While this amount is 
$7 million under the estimate, it is $5 
million over the estimated obligations 
for the 1963 program of $99 million. 
TITLE IlI—EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

The total appropriations recommend- 
ed for title III of the bill for the Execu- 
tive Office of the President amount to 
$14,041,000. This is $964,600 over that 
appropriated in 1963 and $400,000 over 
the House bill. 

The latter sum of $400,000 was re- 
stored by the committee to the Bureau 
of the Budget in approving the full budg- 
et request of $6,700,000 for salaries and 
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expenses of the Bureau: This restora- 
tion provides funds for the hiring of 25 
additional personnel needed to strength- 
en the Bureau’s operation and for the 
higher costs in 1964 of the present staff. 

Amounts appropriated for title IV— 
Independent Agencies, including the Tax 
Court of the United States—are detailed 
in the committee report which is before 
the Senate. 

That is a brief summary of what the 
bill contains, A more detailed explana- 
tion will be found in the committee re- 
port, which is on the desks of Senators. 

The committee realizes that the Post 
Office Department did not get all it 
wanted; but we believe that if we can 
hold in the bill—and I have been in- 
structed not to yield on that one point 
the increase that has been made for 
Operations—and that is for salaries— 
the Department cannot only maintain 
present service but can extend service 
to new office buildings and to the urban 
areas which are developing around met- 
ropolitan centers. 

I understand that an amendment will 
be offered to increase by a very large 
number the employees of the Internal 
Revenue Service. We shall, of course, 
discuss the details of that subject after 
that amendment has been offered. So 
far as I am now advised, that will be 
the main, if not the sole, attack upon 
the committee report: That is, more 
people are wanted to collect the reve- 
nue. But that question will be discussed 
when it is reached, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
line 11, in lieu of “$195,000,000” it is pro- 
posed to insert “$185,500,000.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have offered would reduce 
the amount appropriated for post office 
facilities by $9,500,000. This represents 
the entire amount requested under the 
category of “Building Occupancy” for 
reimbursable site acquisition. These 
funds would be used to hire architects 
who would design post office buildings 
and to purchase real property on which 
to build the post office buildings. The 
land and architectural designs would 
then be sold to a successful bidder who 
would agree to construct a building in 
return for an agreement by the Post 
Office Department to lease the building. 
In other words, the Government would 
be reimbursed for the architectural and 
site acquisition expenses. The money 
would then go into a revolving fund for 
future architectural plans and site ac- 
quisitions. There is presently approxi- 
mately $25 million invested in sites and 
engineering, including architectural 
contracts; $22 million of this amount 
is invested in sites. It is estimated that 
reimbursements will provide $10.3 mil- 
lion for further site acquisition and 
architectural expenses in fiscal year 1964. 


In view of the availability of these 
funds, and in view of the fact that there 


is already a very large deficit, it seems to 
me that this amendment, which is a 
modest one, reducing the amount of the 
bill by $9,500,000, makes sense. There- 
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fore, I hope that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia, who is in charge of the 
bill, will give it consideration. I know 
he is a strong, effective, and sincere ad- 
vocate of economy. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I recognize that 
the amount now in the bill is perhaps not 
an imperative amount, not a firm 
amount. There could be reasonable dis- 
agreement as to the amount which is 
actually needed. 

If the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin would provide for a cut in the 
amount in the bill of one-half the amount 
he has proposed in his amendment, I 
would be willing, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to modify my amendment and re- 
duce the amount by precisely half. That 
would make the amount $4,750,000. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Virginia state what 
he has agreed to? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. This is an item 
under facilities and deals specifically 
with the request related to reimbursable 
site acquisitions in the amount of $9.5 
million. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has agreed to modify his amendment by 
reducing this amount by half. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. The $10 million? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is not 
a member of the subcommittee. The 
subcommittee’s recommendation was 
about the same as the amendment of- 
fered. The full amount was restored in 
the full committee. Now we have a pro- 
posed compromise between the House al- 
lowance and that of the full committee, 
which the Senator from Virginia feels is 
fair to those on both sides of the ques- 
tion and is a reasonable settlement. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Virginia agrees to cut how much? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. $4,750,000, which is 
one-half the amount involved in my 
amendment. I proposed a reduction of 
$9,500,000. The Senator from Virginia 
has suggested, and I have agreed to his 
suggestion, that the amount be cut in 
half, to $4,750,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSED TAX CUT 
BENEFITS TO STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT REVENUE QUES- 
TIONED 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, it is 
common knowledge that there is a com- 
plete lack of public enthusiasm over the 
President’s tax cut proposal. Spokesmen 
for the administration have uniformly 
tried to generate support for it with a 
noticeable lack of success. When the 
people did not respond to assertions that 
we could have a tax cut and increased 
Federal spending at the same time, they 
were then ridiculed by disdainful refer- 
ences to those who adhere to a Puritan 
ethic. When this did not work, the 
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President himself resorted to the scare 
technique by claiming that if Federal 
spending was cut back, we would have a 
more serious unemployment problem 
than already exists. The mythology of 
this claim was completely demolished by 
Dr. Raymond Saulnier, professor of eco- 
nomics at Barnard College, Columbia 
University, New York City, in a splendid 
address at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, on April 29. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, now, in 
a frantic last ditch effort to stir public 
enthusiasm, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has claimed that the President's tax 
cut program would ease the revenue- 
raising problem of State and local gov- 
ernments. We shall trust that the re- 
sponse will be as poor as it has been in 
the case of the other so-called sophisti- 
cated economic arguments which have 
thus far been advanced. 

We are told that if Congress enacts the 
President’s tax cut program and does not 
reduce Federal spending to make room 
for it, by 1966 State and local govern- 
ments will get an annual $2.9 billion rev- 
enue bonanza. I refer to an article ap- 

in this morning’s Washington 
Post, and I ask unanimous consent it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 8, 1963] 
U.S. Tax Cur SEEN AIDING CITIES, STATES 


State and local governments will get an 
annual $2.9 billion revenue bonanza without 
raising taxes if Congress enacts an econ- 
omy boosting $10 billion Federal tax cut, 
Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon estimated 
yesterday. 

Senator PauL H. Dovcias (Democrat of 
Illinois), chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee, who had requested Dillon's re- 
port, called it “heartening news" for hard- 
pressed taxpayers who have seen State and 
local taxes doubled in the 1952-61 decade 
alone. 

The Treasury estimates gave State govern- 
ments a total $1,529 million annual increase 
in revenues if there is a Federal tax cut. 
This would be 7 percent of the $20.6 billion 
the 50 States collected in taxes in 1962. 

Local governments would get about $1,406 
million more a year, also a 7 percent increase 
in the $19.8 billion they raised in 1961, the 
latest year for which figures were available. 

The Treasury estimates gave Maryland in- 
creases of $27 million in State taxes and $21 
million in local taxes. Virginia would gain 
$24 million in State taxes and $19 million 
locally. 

The Treasury projections were based on 
the Douglas committee's estimate that a $10 
billion Federal tax cut would increase per- 
sonal income by $30 billion and the gross 
national product by $40 billion. 

The GNP is the total value of goods pro- 
duced and services performed in the Nation 
in 1 year. 

Dovc.as said the President's tax program, 
now before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, would be in full effect in 1965. 

States and localities could expect to feel 
the “full impact” of the reduction in the 
years immediately following 1965, Douglas 
said. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I also 
request unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Recorp at this point the 
article by Will Lissner appearing in this 
morning’s edition of the New York 
Times, which reports on Secretary Dil- 
lon’s speech before the New York 
Chamber of Commerce yesterday, in 
which the Secretary predicted that en- 
actment of the President’s tax cut pro- 
gram would ease New York City’s rev- 
enue problem. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, May 8, 1963] 


Ditton Sars FEDERAL Tax Cur Wovutp IN- 
CREASE CITY'S REVENUE—TREASURY SECRE- 
TARY PREDICTS STIMULUS To ECONOMY FROM 
WHITE HOUSE PROGRAM 

(By Will Lissner) 

Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon 
predicted yesterday that President Ken- 
nedy’s tax program would ease New York 
City’s revenue problem. 

Mr. Dillon told the New York Chamber of 
Commerce that, according to estimates by 
the Treasury, an increase in economic activi- 
ty resulting from the President's program 
would increase the yield of the city’s present 
taxes at current rates by $209 million a year. 

Mayor Wagner's administration has esti- 
mated that $236,100,000 is needed to balance 
the city’s record budget of $3,093,641,582. 

Mr. Dillon, addressing the chamber's an- 
nual membership meeting at 65 Liberty 
Street, also estimated the impact the pro- 
posed White House tax program would have 
on State revenue. The Secretary said that 
under the Treasury’s calculations the yield 
of present State taxes would increase by 
$201 million a year if the President achieved 
his goal of a substantial, meaningful Federal 
tax reduction this year. 

Mr. Dillon, a former New York investment 
banker, was a member of the 195-year-old 
trade organization when he was in business 
here. He made his address after Walter 
Pease, chairman of the chamber's executive 
committee, presented a report on the city’s 
fiscal situation. 

Mr. Pease told of the chamber’s fight on 
Mayor Wagner's proposals for a 4-percent 
sales tax and an occupancy tax of 2% 
to 5 percent. He said the organization 
had been heartened by the mayor's aban- 
donment of efforts to tax purchases sent out 
of town and pledged to continue the fight 
against other elements of the Wagner tax 
program. 

COMMISSION PROPOSED 

Mr. Pease renewed the chamber's proposal 
that the city enact an emergency, 1-year 
payroll tax of one-half percent, payable 
equally by employer and employee. He said 
it should be supplemented if necessary by 
a 1-year commercial occupancy tax of 2½ 
percent. 

The chamber’s proposal also calls for the 
city and State to appoint a commission of 
experts to study the city’s tax structure and 
to recommend revisions in the city’s tax 
policy. Only such a program, Mr. Pease 
said, would offer an opportunity to put the 
city’s finances in order. 

Mr. Dillon said the President’s program 
for the reduction and revision of Federal 
taxes would be of particular interest in view 
of the Pease report. 

Treasury estimates indicate that New 
York City and New York State would ex- 
perience a $400 million increase in present 
tax yields, he said. State and local tax reve- 
nues in the country as a whole would in- 
crease by $2,900 million, he said. 

LOWER RATES FORESEEN 

“It should enable State and local govern- 

ments to meet the needs of their citizens 


with lower tax rates than would otherwise 
be feasible,” he asserted. 
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“And it should lessen the pressures upon 
the Federal Government to meet the many 
critical needs of our citizens which State and 
local governments have become increasingly 
unable to finance.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury said the 
present business upswing “shows every 
promise” of continuing. But this does not 
lessen the need for Federal tax reductions 
this year, he said. 

George Campion, board chairman of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, was elected to a 
second term as president of the chamber. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, it 
should be noted that these claims by 
Secretary Dillon and other administra- 
tion spokesmen all rest on what is known 
as the “multiplier theory.” According 
to the theory, if a consumer saves $1 
from a tax cut, he will spend most of it. 
This, in turn, will generate some profit 
in the hands of the recipient who, in 
turn, will spend most of his profit. The 
end result will be an increase in economic 
activity ranging from $2 for each $1 of 
additional consumer dollars to $4 for 
each $1 of additional consumer spend- 
ing. It is noteworthy that the adminis- 
tration spokesmen have used the highly 
optimistic figures of $4 for each $1 of 
additional consumer spending as a basis 
for their computations under the multi- 
plier theory. 

It is regrettable that these spokesmen 
have not seen fit to give the American 
people all of the facts about their esti- 
mates. First, they should tell the people 
that the multiplier theory is only a 
theory, and that the degree to which it 
operates is dependent upon the psychol- 
ogy of the American people. No one can 
measure this psychology with any degree 
of accuracy. The psychology of the con- 
sumer may be to save the extra dollar 
he keeps as a result of a tax cut, rather 
than spend it; or he may save more of it 
than the multiplier theorists forecast, 
and this would naturally cut down the 
amount of increased economic activity 
it would generate. 

Another fact which should be empha- 
sized is that assuming that the psychol- 
ogy of the American people is favorable 
to operation of the multiplier theory, it 
will not be meaningful unless we pre- 
serve the purchasing power of the dollar. 
It will do no good to give a consumer 
one more dollar of purchasing power 
through a tax cut if the rest of his dol- 
lars are shrunk $1 by inflation. It will 
do no good to give a consumer $50 more 
of purchasing power if the rest of his 
dollars are shrunk by $50 by inflation. 
The tragedy is that this is precisely what 
will happen if we have a tax cut in a 
setting of more billion dollar Federal 
deficits. 

The administration, and I may add, 
the press, have been strangely silent over 
the fact that during 1961 and 1962, we 
added almost $14 billion to the national 
debt as a result of the failure of a ma- 
jority of the Members of both Houses of 
Congress to match Federal spending 
with Federal revenue; and during the 
same period of time inflation subtracted 
over $14 billion in purchasing power 
from the American people. The Con- 
sumer Price Index has surged steadily 
upward, and the purchasing power of 
the dollar has moved steadily down- 
ward, so that today it has reached an 
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alltime low of 45.6 cents—compared to a 
1939 value of 100 cents. 

The President's tax-cut program calls 
for a tax cut amounting to $2.8 billion 
for the fiscal year 1964, accompanied by 
a deficit of almost $12 billion. That defi- 
cit will result, as night follows day, in 
more inflation and more shrinkage in the 
purchasing power of our money. No one 
can predict accurately or precisely how 
much this inflation will be; but if a 
deficit of almost $14 billion during 1961 
and 1962 produced inflation of over $14 
billion, it is clear that a deficit of $12 bil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1964 will produce 
inflation of at least $2.8 billion—thus 
wiping out the purchasing power of $2.8 
billion proposed by the tax cut—and 
probably considerably more. Add to this 
the fact that State and local governments 
are estimated to increase their taxes 
some $2 billion during the fiscal year 
1964, and it is even more evident that 
the basis for the multiplier theory—ac- 
tual increased consumer purchasing 
power in terms of stable dollars—is non- 
existent. 

If, indeed, the multiplier theory goes 
into operation as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s tax-cut program, we can naturally 
expect an increase in consumer spend- 
ing. This will naturally mean more sales 
tax for States which have a sales tax. 
Also, in States which have an income 
tax and which permit a deduction for 
Federal income taxes, a Federal tax cut 
will mean lower deductions for State in- 
come-tax purposes, and this will mean 
more State income-tax revenue. These 
are basic tax realities, and Secretary 
Dillon and other administration spokes- 
men do not have to call anyone’s atten- 
tion to them. But what good will it do, 
Mr. President, if State and local reve- 
nues are thus increased and if at the 
same time inflation boosts the costs of 
State and local government? The con- 
tinued inflation which this administra- 
tion and the Congress it controls is pro- 
moting through billion dollar Federal 
deficits is going to force State and local 
government employees not to mention 
Federal employees to ask for higher wages 
and salaries, because the purchasing 
power of their present wages and sala- 
ries is steadily going down. Construction 
costs and the cost of various goods and 
equipment for State and local govern- 
ments will also go up. One cannot blame 
wage earners in private industry for de- 
manding an increase in wages when the 
purchasing power of their present wages 
is being shrunk steadily by inflation. 
And, in turn, one cannot blame manage- 
ment for increasing its prices for con- 
struction and goods purchased by State 
and local governments. 

Now I should like to say a word about 
an estimate I have received from the 
Office of Tax Analysis of the Treasury 
Department, issued under date of May 
7, estimating that when the President’s 
tax-cut program amounting to $10 bil- 
lion a year becomes fully operative in 
1966, it should produce an addition to 
the total State and local revenues of my 
1 of Iowa of approximately $47 mil- 

on. 

Before the people of my State have 
their hopes raised over the prospect of 
having $47 million flowing into our State 
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and local treasuries in 1966, as a result of 
the President’s tax cut deficit spending 
program, it should be made clear that 
the $47 million figure is only an “esti- 
mate,” and the estimate is premised on 
a multiplier theory effect of $4 of addi- 
tional gross national product for each $1 
of additional consumer spending flowing 
from a tax cut. Estimates received be- 
fore our Joint Economic Committee in- 
dicate that an increase in gross national 
product, rather than a $4 increase, would 
be most likely—if, indeed, the psychology 
of the American people enabled the mul- 
tiplier theory to work. Accordingly, it 
is more likely that additional State and 
local revenue for Iowa would be half that 
estimated by the Treasury Department— 
or $23.5 million. 

It should also be made clear that, un- 
der the inflationary deficit spending poli- 
cies of this administration and the Con- 
gress which it controls, there will be a 
price which the Iowa people will pay for 
this increased State and local revenue. 
That price will be continued inflation, 
eating up the purchasing power of our 
money and causing the cost of State and 
local governments to go up. For exam- 
ple, the Treasury Department indicates 
that its estimate of Iowa’s share of the 
increased gross national product which 
would allegedly arise from the Presi- 
dent’s tax-cut program is based on the 
percentage that the total personal in- 
come of Iowans bears to the total per- 
sonal income throughout the United 
States, or 1.397 percent. By the same 
token, Iowa’s share of inflation which 
shows up in the gross national product 
would be 1.397 percent. This means that 
during the first 2 years of the Kennedy 
administration and the Congress which 
it controls, inflation has cost the people 
of the State of Iowa 1.397 percent of 
over $14 billion of total inflation 
throughout the United States, or $195 
million. If deficit Federal spending of 
$14 billion during 1961 and 1962 was 
accompanied by inflation of over $14 bil- 
lion, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
President’s proposed deficit budget for 
the fiscal year 1964, amounting to $12 
billion, will, sooner or later, have a sim- 
ilar impact. 

So, Mr. President, when the Treasury 
Department estimates that Iowans will 
enjoy a $47 million a year increase in 
State and local revenues when and if the 
President’s tax cut is fully effective, let 
it be understood that first, the likelihood 
is more in the neighborhood of one-half 
that amount, and second, the price 
Iowans will pay through inflation will be 
too much, 

Like everyone else, we would like to get 
something for nothing, but we know that 
this will not happen, even on the New 
Frontier. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Treasury Department’s analysis showing 
the basis for arriving at its estimate with 
respect to the State of Iowa be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EFFECT OF FEDERAL Tax REDUCTION ON STATE 
AND Loca Tax REVENUES IN IOWA 


Enactment of the President's tax program 
will result in substantial increases in State 
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and local tax revenues without changes in 
existing tax rates or the introduction of new 
taxes. 

The Joint Economic Committee staff has 
estimated that a $10 billion reduction in 
taxes, somewhat less than the net reduction 
recommended by the President, would result 
in an increase of close to $40 billion in gross 
national product. This implies a $30 billion 
increase in nal income for the Nation 
asa whole. On the basis of Iowa's expected 
share of this increase in personal income, the 
estimated effects on its State and local tax 
revenues have been computed. Historical 
relationships between State and local tax 
revenues and personal income in Iowa, with 
adjustments for major changes in tax laws, 
were used in calculating these effects. 


STATE AND LOCAL TAX REVENUES 


The addition to Iowa's total State and 
local tax revenues should be approximately 
$47 million. Total State tax revenues in 
Iowa in 1962 were $276 million, and local tax 
revenues (in 1961) were $364 million. The 
$47 million represents an increase of 7 per- 
cent in total State and local tax revenues, an 
increase over and above that which may be 
expected in the absence of tax reduction. Of 
the total, $22 million (an increase of 8 per- 
cent) should accrue to the State, and $25 
million (an increase of 7 percent) to the 
local governments. 


STATE TAX REVENUES 


A reduction in the Federal income tax 
would add immediately to funds available 
for consumption and investment and would 
increase incentives to invest. Rising output 
and employment to meet these consumer and 
investment demands will create new incomes 
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which are in turn available to be spent, or 
saved and invested. 

State and local tax collections will reflect 
these increases in income and in consumer 
and investment spending. In Iowa, State tax 
revenues should be increased by about $22 
million. Approximately 84 percent of the 
State’s total tax revenues are derived from 
individual income, sales and gross receipts, 
and license taxes. The increases in income, 
consumption, and investment should add $3 
million to income tax revenues, $12 million 
to sales tax revenues, $4 million to license 
tax revenues, and $1 million to other rev- 
enues.* 

In addition to the gain in revenues from 
the expansionary effects of the reduction in 
Federal taxes, the decrease in Federal tax 
liabilities would have the further effect of 
expanding the State income tax base since 
Iowa permits the deduction of Federal in- 
come taxes in computing the State income 
tax. The resulting gain of $2 million is in- 
cluded in the estimates presented in the at- 
tached table and in the $22 million total 
noted above. 

LOCAL TAX REVENUES 


Local governments in Iowa rely upon the 
property tax for over 99 percent of their total 
tax revenues. The economic expansion re- 
sulting from the tax reduction would have 
a significant effect on the local property tax 
base as a consequence of new business and 
residential construction and from increased 
investment in other types of taxable prop- 
erty. Available data suggest that Iowa's 
local governments should realize an addi- 
tional $25 million in property tax receipts. 


Effect of Federal tax reduction on State and local tax revenues in Towa 
{Dollar amounts in millions) 


| | Revenue increases due to 
Federal tax reduction 


| 1062 tax i 
revenues ! 
| Increase as 
| Amounts a percent of 
| revenues i 
Total State and local taxes... 2. „„: „„ $640 $47 7 
T Ota) State tax TA —— ——:. S esEaoee 276 2 22 8 
Sales and gross receipts „ „„„4„„„«„„4„%dlk! 
Individual income 3. 142 5 12 
Licenses. 52 4 8 
Other t. 17 1 6 
Total local tax reventes. e PEE SE ESENE, 364 25 7 
E a AE ESEA TETI, Th a RAEN E 
ii eee e EE / a E A Hee 5 © Se ee 


1 Local tax revenue data are for 1961 which is the latest year available. 
2 Includes general sales tax, selective sales taxes (motor fuel, alcoho}, and tobacco), and gross receipts taxes on insur- 


ance companies, ete. 


3 Iowa uses the Federal definition of “adjusted gross income,” with modifications, in the computation of the State 


individual income tax. 


The base-broadening features of the President's tax 


m may be expected to expand the 


State income tax base and result in an increase in revenues of $1,000,000. This increase which would be in addition 


to the gain resulting from the $10,000,000,000 


tax reduction is not included in the estimates presented here. 


‘Includes corporation net income, State property, and death and gift taxes, 


$ Less than $500,000, 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis. 


EXHIBIT 1 
THE DIALOG ON GROWTH CONTINUED 


(The W A Hammond Lecture at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford Ohio, Monday, Apr. 29, 
1963, by Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, profes- 
sor of Economics, Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City) 

Speaking a little less than a year ago at 
Yale University, President Kennedy invited 
discussion, a serious dialog he termed it, 
on ways and means for promoting a higher 
rate of growth. He called in particular for a 
“cleaning up“ of the area of discourse hav- 
ing to do with the impact of Federal expendi- 
tures on the growth performance of our 
economy and for discussion of budgetary 
questions in general. 

It is hard for me to believe that the Presi- 
dent could be greatly disappointed in the 


results of his Yale initiative. The dialog 
he wisely called for has gone forward at a 
fair pace. And it has been no mere academic 
discussion, to use an expression about which, 
as a longtime academician myself, I have 
Personal reservations. On the contrary, pub- 
lic debate on the matters in which he ex- 
pressed special interest has taken a very 
practical turn as a result of his having put 
forward a highly controversial budget plan 
for the fiscal year 1964. 


Iowa uses the Federal definition of ad- 
justed gross income, with modifications, in 
the computation of the State individual in- 
come tax. The base-broadening features of 
the President’s tax program may be expected 
to expand the State income tax base and re- 
sult in an increase in revenues of $1 million. 
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The administration’s fiscal plan may be 
summarized as follows: with official esti- 
mates as of January 1963 stating that the ad- 
ministrative budget will show a deficit of 
close to $9 billion in fiscal 1963, the plan 
calls for (i) an increase in Federal spending 
of $4.5 billion in fiscal 1964, following a $6.5 
billion increase the year before and bringing 
the total to $98.8 billion; (ii) an increase in 
spending authority (new obligational au- 
thority) of $4.7 billion in fiscal 1964, follow- 
ing a $10.3 billion increase the year before 
and bringing the total to $107.9 billion; (ili) 
a reduction of taxes which, over a period of 
3 years, and net of the direct revenue effects 
of asked-for structural reforms, would come 
to $10.3 billion; and (iv) a planned deficit 
of $11.9 billion in fiscal 1964. 

Few budgets in recent years, perhaps in the 
entire history of our country, have been of 
a nature more likely to raise controversy and 
it is not surprising that public discussion of 
it has been spirited. And I think it is cor- 
rect to say that the discussion has been 
conducted on a fairly respectable level of 
sophistication. There has been recourse to a 
certain amount of what has been called “my- 
thology” but it would be a mistake to believe 
that this has been exclusively on one side of 
the argument. We were warned at Yale last 
June against “traditional labels” “worn-out 
slogans” “ancient cliches” and “myths.” 
These are things to be avoided, to be sure, 
but we must remember that the expression 
“ancient cliche” for example, can become a 
cliche, too. And the amount of mischief that 
such a cliche can do as an obstacle to our 
being able to discuss policy problems logically 
and objectively and to our ability to learn 
what there is to learn from experience is not 
one bit less for the fact that it is a modern 
rather than an ancient substitute for 
thought. 

Indeed, we must be careful that the debate 
doesn't result in the construction of a new 
mythology. But I think there is precisely 
such a danger. The new mythology would 
run something like this: it would be a grave 
mistake and a threat to our economic se- 
curity to cut Federal expenditures, or even 
to prevent their increase, because this would 
be followed inevitably by a reduction in em- 
ployment, by a rise in unemployment, and 
by an assortment of other economic ills. 
Conversely, the new mythology would tell us 
that an increase in Federal expenditures will 
increase employment as nothing else will, and 
has a capability that is absolutely unique for 
the promotion of the Nation's prosperity. 

The launching of a new mythology of this 
type is no fancied danger. Indeed, I must 
say, most respectfully, that I believe Presi- 
dent Kennedy came very close to doing so 
when, in speaking on April 19 last to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors in 
W. m, D. C., he asserted that “a cut of 
$5 billion now from the proposed Federal 
budget * * * would cause 1 million fewer 
jobs by the end of the fiscal year.” In the 
same address, and by way of illustrating this 
same fiscal point of view, the President as- 
signed a great part of the responsibility for 
the 1957-58 recession to what he described 
as the “tremendous drop” in 1957 in Federal 
purchases, in the defense area particularly, 
and credited it with having added to the 
miseries caused by what he apparently be- 
lieves to have been a generally mistaken fiscal 
and monetary policy, namely, “a $12.5 billion 
deficit in 1959, the largest outflow in a period 
of 3 years of gold and dollars amounting to 
nearly $12 billion and a recession in 1960.” 

These are important questions. We want 
to be quite sure that we have a balanced 
picture in mind of what happened in 1957. 
In particular, we want to be sure that we 
don’t attribute an undue role in the 1957-58 
recession to changes in the level of Federal 
expenditures. This is not just a question of 
keeping our history straight. It is also a 
question of drawing the right conclusions 
from history. And right conclusions in these 
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matters are important not only for guidance 
in current policy matters but for our under- 
standing of the proper and most constructive 
role of Government in our economic life. 

We may begin by asking what actually did 
happen to Federal expenditures in 1957. 
There was a small and shortlived decline that 
can be seen in quarterly data only but the 
fact is that on an annual basis Federal 
spending did not decline at all. On the 
contrary, Federal spending went up by sev- 
eral billion dollars in 1957. And it went up 
again in 1958. This is true whether we meas- 
ure spending by the administrative (conven- 
tional) budget, by the consolidated cash 
statement of the Federal Government, or by 
the national income accounts. And it is true 
whether we speak of calendar years or fiscal 
years. 

It would burden these remarks unduly to 
cite the figures for each of these accounts 
but to use the administrative budget as an 
example, spending was $4.4 billion higher in 
1957 (calendar) than in 1956. It went up by 
another $4.1 billion in 1958, and by another 
$4.5 billion in 1959. There was a drop in 
1960, but only in the administrative and 
cash budgets; in the national income ac- 
counts, a style of budget accounting which 
the President singled out at Yale for special 
commendation, there was an increase in Fed- 
eral spending in 1960, also. 

The same is true of Federal purchases of 
goods and services, as registered in the gross 
national product accounts, a measure of Fed- 
eral spending activity to which special at- 
tention was given in the President's address 
to the editors. Total Federal purchases (in 
current prices) rose by $4 billion in 1957 
and by another $2.9 billion in 1958. In con- 
stant (1954) prices the year-to-year increases 
were $1.5 and $1.3 billion, respectively. 

What about Federal purchases of goods 
and services for national defense, on which 
the President's major interest was concen- 
trated? These rose by $4 billion in 1957, 
after having risen by $1.3 billion in 1956, 
and then went up by another $400 million 
in 1958. 

In short, the expenditure declines to which 
the President refers were so short lived they 
can’t be found in annual figures. They can 
be found only in quarterly data. And when 
you find them, as you will see, they are 
small in amount, 

Let us look at these quarterly data first 
in terms of the amounts spent by the Fed- 
eral Government in the purchase of goods 
and services. The expenditure reduction is 
greatest when purchases are expressed in 
constant prices, so let me cite these figures 
first. What we find is that the 1957 expendi- 
ture decline lasted for only two quarters 
and involved a drop from an annual rate of 
$44 billion (1954 prices) in the second 
quarter of 1957 to $42.3 billion in the fourth 
quarter. Purchases rose again, by nearly 
a billion dollars on an annual rate base, 
in the first quarter of 1958. 

In current prices the decline in Federal 
purchases was smaller and shorter lived, 
lasting only 3 months. There was a drop 
from an annual rate of $50 billion in the 
third quarter of 1957 (the amount had held 
steady between the second and third quar- 
ters) to $49.4 billion in the fourth quarter. 

What about expenditures on defense goods? 
Again, one has to use quarterly data to find 
a decline. And again, it was short lived and 
was small in amount. On a current price 
basis, which is the only basis for which data 
are readily available for quarterly analysis, 
there was a decline from a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of $45 billion in the 
third quarter of 1957 to $44 billion in the 
fourth quarter. The figure was back to $44.4 
billion in the first quarter of 1958. 

Now, purchases of goods and services con- 
stitute a large part of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s spending activity, but not all of it. 
In fact, figures on purchases miss about one- 
third of the budget total in the period we 
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are discussing. In order to get a complete 
picture of the Federal Government's spend- 
ing in 1957 we should, therefore, look not 
just at purchases of goods and services but at 
all Federal Government expenditures. If we 
do this, again using the income and product 
accounts, we see that the decline lasted for 3 
months only, in this case from the second to 
the third quarter of 1957, that the drop was 
from an annual rate of $80.3 billion (current 
prices) to $79.9 billion, only $400 million on 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate basis, and 
that there was an increase to $80.6 billion in 
the fourth quarter. 

The President’s argument was concisely 
summarized in the label of the chart used on 
the occasion of his talk to the newspaper edi- 
tors. It read: “Growing Unemployment 
Followed Budget Cuts in 1957.” Now if this 
is read to mean that unemployment in 1958 
and subsequently was caused by budget cuts 
in 1957, which is not an y reading, 
then we must load onto small, short-lived 
declines in Federal expenditures or In Fed- 
eral purchases of goods and services a respon- 
sibility that is far heavier than I believe we 
have any ground for expecting them to carry. 
And I believe it would be a great mistake to 
conclude from this experience that any effort 
at expenditure control in 1963 should be 
ruled out of bounds. All the more so, inci- 
dentally, when the 1963 question is not 
whether expenditures should be cut or not 
over the previous year, but whether expendi- 
tures should go up by $4.5 billion or not. 

Let us pursue this matter a bit further. 
As we have seen, Federal expenditure reduc- 
tions in 1957 were not large and did not last 
long. Indeed, the more closely you look at 
them the smaller they become. Clearly, one 
must take a good many other factors into 
consideration to reach a correct understand- 
ing of the 1957-58 recession. Accordingly, 
let me enumerate, with a minimum of com- 
ment, some major factors antecedent to the 
1957-58 downturn that, in my judgment, 
had an important bearing on it. 

First, 1955 and 1956 were years of very 
rapid increase in the production and sale of 
consumer goods, especially consumer durable 
goods, reflecting in good part the release of 
demands that had been built up, and pent 
up, in the Korean conflict period. These 
were unusually heavy and urgent demands 
and it is very unlikely that they could have 
been extended without diminution much 
beyond 1956 or mid-1957, Specifically, there 
was an exceptionally heavy surge of auto- 
mobile production and sales in 1955; and 
high levels of auto sales continued in 1956 
and 1957. 

By and large, these increases in demand 
reflected economic considerations such as 
employment income and price. But it would 
be a mistake to ignore, for one thing, the 
effect of changes in automobile styling in 
this period. For reasons you must not ask 
me to explain, the American people rushed 
to the dealers’ showrooms to buy the multi- 
colored cars with wraparound windshields 
and modest tailfins that became available in 
the fall of 1954. Their enthusiasm reached 
an unprecedented pitch in 1955. It con- 
tinued in 1956 and in 1957, too, but by that 
time the cars had evolved in design to an un- 
believable length, width, and weight. And 
the modest little tailfins of the 1955 model 
had become very large, indeed, and to me, and 
I believe to a great many others, were by this 
time not very attractive at all. To some peo- 
ple they were the sign of an irretrievable na- 
tional decadence, though happily this was 
mainly a case of some people’s ability to 
write getting the better of them. In any 
case, auto dealers’ showrooms in 1958 were 
shunned by vast numbers of Americans and 
sales of domestically produced cars dropped 
in 1958 by nearly 2 million, or to very little 
more than 50 percent of what they had been 
in 1955. If you are looking for shocks to our 
economy in this period, this was certainly a 
leading one. And the rate of Federal spend- 
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ing had very little to do with it. The drop 
in sales could not have been due entirely 
to a disenchantment with automobiles per 
se or to consumer income because at the 
same time that the demand for domestically 
produced cars was collapsing we were im- 
porting more and more of the smaller, more 
compact and less expensive, cars produced 
abroad. To remind ourselves of the extent 
of this shift in demand, let me recall that 
new passenger car imports rose from a value 
of $69 million in 1955 to a value of $735 
million in 1959. 

Another factor contributed to the essen- 
tially unsustainable increase in car sales 
that began in 1955 and for which we paid 
heavily in 1958. Consumer installment cred- 
it terms were greatly liberalized, both as re- 
gards the minimum downpayments required 
and the number of months allowed for re- 
payment. Indeed, the liberalization of 
terms was so notorious that there was wide- 
spread advocacy in 1956 and in 1957 for the 
enactment of standby authority which 
would permit the Federal Government, pre- 
sumably acting through the Federal Reserve 
System, to reimpose controls on the use of 
consumer installment credit. To all intents 
and p this expansionary factor had 
spent its force by 1957. 

Second, we reached by mid-1957 the climax 
of a boom in business fixed investment ex- 
penditures that had lifted spending by 
American business on plant and equipment 
from a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
about $26 billion in early 1955 to a rate of 
about $37 billion in mid-1957, an increase 
of 50 percent in 214 years. Obviously, this 
was too sharp a rate of increase to be con- 
tinued for very long, and it wasn’t. A sharp 
decline in plant and equipment expenditures 
began in mid-1957 and continued for a year; 
at its low point, in mid-1958, it had reduced 
activity in the investment goods sector of 
our economy by about 25 percent. 

Third, homebuilding had spurted in 1954 
to levels that, unless some future revision 
of housing statistics tells us otherwise, have 
never since been exceeded. Then, in 1955, 
long before the shortlived and small 1957 
reduction in the rate of Federal expendi- 
tures occurred, a decline in housing starts 
began which lasted for about 2 years, exert- 
ing a more or less continuously deflationary 
effect on the economy. 

Fourth, and on a point to which I will 
refer again in a moment, the years immedi- 
ately preceding 1957 were marked by sharp 
increases in labor compensation rates, far 
in excess of the productivity improvements 
achieved in those years. The facts on this 
point are by now reasonably well-known and 
acknowledged. As was pointed out in the 
President's Economic Report for January 
1962, average hourly compensation in manu- 
facturing industries rose by 6 percent or 
more in 1955 and again in 1956, very much 
in excess of normal productivity gains. And 
over the period 1953-57 as a whole, average 
hourly compensation rates in all private non- 
agricultural industries rose twice as fast as 
output per man-hour. 

As reflected in data on manufacturing in- 
dustries, the result of this inflation of labor 
costs, along with other cost factors having a 
similar effect, was a decline in the ratio of 
profits per dollar of sales in 1956 and 1957. 
And in data covering all corporate enterprise 
in the United States we see that there was a 
parallel decline in the volume of corporate 
profits after taxes. I am sure there is no 
need at this point in the dialog to say 
that this steady attrition of corporate profits 
had a defiationary effect on the investment 
expenditures of business and that this, in 
turn, had a deflationary effect on economic 
activity generally. 

Fifth, inventories were being accumulated 
in 1955 at rates that were exceeded in the 
immediately preceding years only during the 
Korean conflict period, and the buildup was 
almost as high in 1956 as in 1955. ‘This, 
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also, was an invitation to downturn at a 
later date, and come it did. The buildup 
dropped from a rate of $4.7 billion in 1956 
to $1.6 billion in 1957. Starting well before 
and far exceeding in size the drop in Federal 
expenditures to which such a long list of 
mischievous results has been attributed. 

Sixth, our merchandise trade balance, 
which reflects the balance between goods 
exported to the rest of the world and goods 
imported from other countries, and which 
then as now showed an excess of exports 
over imports, rose sharply in 1956 and ex- 
perienced an exceptional spurt in the winter 
of 1956-57 when the Suez crisis disrupted 
world trade. 

The effect of this unfortunate interna- 
tional incident on the foreign trade of the 
United States was greatly to increase the 
demand for our exports, notably oil, and 
thus to give a powerfully accelerating im- 
pulse to our economy. But the stimulus did 
not last, and no one would have wanted it to. 
When the letdown came, as it did in the 
second quarter of 1957, it inevitably exerted 
a deflationary pressure on our economy. 
Indeed, the drop in net exports between the 
first quarter of 1957 and the first quarter of 
1958, measured in current prices, came to 
$4.3 billion, on an annual rate basis. As an 
influence on the economy, therefore, net 
exports antedated and far outweighed 
changes in Federal expenditures or pur- 
chases. Indeed, even between the second and 
fourth quarters of 1957, which is the par- 
ticular period to which the President has 
referred, the decline in net exports was ac- 
tually greater than in the decline in Federal 
purchases of goods and services. 

So, you see, there were many factors con- 
spiring together in 1957 to complicate the 
task of holding our economy stable and 
achieving the measure of sustainable growth 
of which our economy was capable. What a 
setback to our understanding of the business 
cycle it would be if we were to fall into the 
error of thinking that the whole experience 
was due to a cut in expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government. Even more serious, what 
& misfortune it would be if, based on an 
analysis of the 1957-58 recession that is over- 
simplified to say the least, any resistance to 
the continuous rise of Federal spending were 
to be discredited as ancient thinking and 
rooted in mythology. 

While I am on this subject of the 1957-58 
recession I should like to comment on the 
interpretation of this event, and of the 
period 1957-62 as a whole, expounded by 
the Council of Economic Advisers in its 
January 1963 Economic Report to the 
President. 

The council's interpretation may be sum- 
marized as follows: In its view, the United 
States economy has lagged continuously 
since 1957 and this lag, which by exerting 
itself again in the second-half of 1962 seri- 
ously upset the council’s forecasts for that 
year, has been due to a “suspicion,” to use 
the council's word, on the part of American 
businessmen that “underutilization was to 
be the normal state of the American econ- 
omy.” In an interesting venture in lay psy- 
choanalysis, the council concludes that the 
downcast spirits of businessmen derive from 
(the) unemployment of manpower and ma- 
chines (that has) persisted for nearly 5 
years.” Not unexpectedly, the council finds 
this unhappy state of affairs to be due to the 
needlessly restrictive monetary and fiscal 
policy pursued by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in the years 1957-60. 

There is by no means enough time at my 
disposal tonight to address myself as fully 
as I should like to this interpretation of the 
1957-61 period, which I believe to be mis- 
taken. But that opportunity may present 
itself at some other time. Let me say only 
that the council’s interpretation ignores ma- 
jor forces that were at work in the economy 
in 1957-60 in favor of a fascination with fiscal 
and monetary policy. It gives no attention 
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at all to the 1957 and pre-1957 developments 
which I have just sketched. And among 
the post-1957 developments which it ignores 
is the steel strike of 1959, which completely 
blocked the normal course of recovery and 
growth in that year and in 1960 and had 
the impact on our economy of a minor reces- 
sion, 

And I reject the council's criticism of fis- 
cal and monetary policy in the 1957-60 epi- 
sode as having been needlessly restrictive. I 
believe that their point of view is based on 
an underestimation of the inflationary de- 
velopments, actual as well as threatened, 
that featured that period. We must not for- 
get that those were years of considerable 
price and cost inflation. I have already com- 
mented on the cost and particularly on the 
wage inflation that was occurring especially 
in 1955 and 1956. Beginning in 1956, after 
4 years of comparative stability, the index 
of consumer prices began a rise which lasted 
for about 244 years and which averaged about 
3% percent a year. This is a rate of price 
increase sufficient to cut the purchasing 
power of the dollar by over 25 percent in 
just about one decade. There was a sharp 
rise, also, in common stock prices and in 
land values. Is there anyone who would 
seriously maintain that this was a situation 
that a responsible government should have 
ignored? 

It was no accident that this was the age, 
fortunately not a long one, of articles on 
“The Age of Inflation.” I would maintain 
that it is a serious deficiency in any inter- 
pretation of the period, and certainly of any 
interpretation that is intended to clarify 
policy problems, to overlook the inflation 
psychology which these writings commented 
on month after month and which did in- 
deed take hold in those years and spread 
through the economy and through financial 
markets especially. The spread of this 
psychology would have been all the greater 
and would have left marks on the economy 
all the deeper if it had not been resisted 
by fiscal and monetary policy. Under the 
circumstances, any deviation from monetary 
and fiscal restraint would have aggravated 
the inflationary psychology which already 
existed and would have given encouragement 
to every inflationary force, whether from the 
side of cost or of demand, that was then 
active in our economy. And it would have 
complicated today’s problems of achieving 
growth and stability and of holding prices 
reasonably steady. If you will forgive a semi- 
facetious remark, let us say that although 
I would not claim that the monetary and 
fiscal policies pursued in the years prior to 
1961 were intended to ease the path of my 
friends on the present Council of Economic 
Advisers, I hope that some day these policies 
will receive at least part of the credit due 
them for having had some such effect. 

As I have said in talking about these mat- 
ters on another occasion, we are not speaking 
here of an imaginary inflation problem but 
a very real one with which we had a major 
encounter. Currently, it is fashionable to 
disparage the policies which were adopted 
to meet it, but I assure that if we ever en- 
counter it again we will find ourselves in 
the position of having to do precisely the 
same thing over again. And let us not think 
that this is a total impossibility. Indeed, it 
was envisaged by the President in his re- 
marks to the Society of Newspaper Editors on 
April 19 when he said, “If we get again in this 
country strong inflationary pressure there 
are obvious monetary restraints which * * * 
would prevent us from going into an ab- 
normal period,” 

So much for the business cycle theory im- 
plied in the caption “Unemployment Fol- 
lowed Budget Cuts in 1957” that topped the 
President's statistical exhibit when he spoke 
to a RAH editors and for the more elabo- 
rate excursion into business cycle 
the Council of Economic N 
invite you to consider from another angle the 
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relationship between budget cuts and budget 
increases, on the one hand, and employment 
and unemployment, on the other. We can 
throw some light, I think, on this relation- 
ship by comparing what happened to jobs 
in 1953-55, when Federal spending was re- 
duced sharply, with a roughly comparable 
reduction in taxes, with what happened in 
1960-62, when Federal expenditures were in- 
creased by an even larger amount, with no 
significant change in taxes. Both periods 
were maarked by recession: 1953-54, when 
the Korean conflict was being ended; and 
1960-61, which was much less severe and 
which can be accounted for entirely by in- 
ventory adjustment. But for purposes of 
testing relationships between budget changes 
and changes in employment and unemploy- 
ment it is changes between the terminal 
years of the two periods which we should 
compare, 

The salient facts are these, Between 1953 
and 1955, incident to the liquidation of the 
Korean conflict, Federal administrative 
budget expenditures were reduced by $6.9 
billion and Federal purchases of national 
defense goods and services in the GNP ac- 
counts, on which the President places par- 
ticular emphasis, were reduced by $10.2 
billion. These figures are in current prices 
and refer to calendar years. Between 1960 
and 1962, on the other hand, Federal budget 
expenditures rose by $14.3 billion and defense 
purchases increased by $7.7 billion. One 
could hardly ask for two more sharply con- 
trasting periods on the basis of which to 
test a theory that employment will fall if 
the budget is cut, with or without a reduc- 
tion in taxes. 

What does the comparison show? The fact 
is that employment increased between 1953 
and 1955 while the budget and taxes were 
being reduced by almost as much as it in- 
creased between 1960 and 1962 when ex- 
penditures were being raised. The civilian 
employment increase in the first period was 1 
million; in the second period it was 
1,318,000, 

If one examines the employment figures, 
however, it will be seen that the increase 
that took place between 1960 and 1962 con- 
sisted in the main of a rise in Government 


counted for more than 50 percent of the 
total employment increase. There was an 
increase in Government jobs between 1953 
and 1955, too, again counting Federal, State 
and local employment, but it was much 
smaller, amounting to 269,000 or only about 
25 percent of the total gain. 

And what about unemployment in these 
two periods? The fact is that it increased 
in both periods: just over 1 million between 
1953 and 1955 and 76,000 between 1960 and 
1962. But two factors were at work in the 
economy in these years that together more 
than account for this difference. 

In the first place, our Armed Forces were 
reduced by 500,000 between 1953 and 1955, 
as we demobilized following the Korean 
conflict, whereas they were increased by 
314,000 between 1960 and 1962 as our mili- 
tary commitments and involvements around 
the world tended to become more numerous 
and to deepen. 

Second, labor force participation rates 
were between 1953 and 1955 (from 
58.5 to 58.7 percent), which made the task 
of preventing a rise in unemployment in 
that period more difficult; they were de- 
clining between 1960 and 1962 (from 58.3 
to 57.4 percent), which simplified the task 
of holding unemployment down. We may 
ask what would have been the result as re- 
gards changes in unemployment if these 
rates had remained unchanged over the 
two periods. Interestingly enough, if this 
had been the case unemployment would have 
increased by half again as much in 1960-62, 
when Federal expenditures were being in- 
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creased by nearly $15 billion, as it did in 
1953-55, when Federal expenditures were 
being reduced by around $7 billion. In short, 
the apparently better unemployment record 
of 1960-62 was due not to a difference in 
Federal expenditure policy, but to the sim- 
ple fact that in those years there was an 
appreciable drop in the percentage of Ameri- 
can people going into the labor market in 
search of work. 

I am sure you understand that the dia- 
log on the relation of budget cuts to em- 
ployment and to unemployment and on the 
causes and consequences of the 1957-58 re- 
cession are inspired by more than an aca- 
demic interest in clarifying a few points in 
business cycle theory or annals, though we 
may hope for some byproducts of this char- 
acter. 

On the contrary, the dialog is inspired 
by a very practical policy question. But if 
I may so so, quite respectfully, the question 
is not, as the President suggested in his 
speech to the newspaper editors, whether we 
shall at this time have wholesale budget cuts 
of $5, $10, or $15 billion. The question is 
whether, with the economy rising at a good 
rate, and I would judge at a good bit faster 
rate than was officially expected when the 
budget was put together, but with a large 
budgetary deficit in prospect, it is sound 
fiscal policy to increase Federal spending by 
$5 billion at the same time that we are re- 
ducing taxes, over a 3-year period by some 
$10 billion. The question is whether in this 
context of economic conditions and with 
our long-term interests prominently in mind 
we would not be better advised to exercise 
a closer control over Federal spending in- 
creases and possibly to hold spending levels 
unchanged as between fiscal 1963 and fiscal 
1964, 

This is the practical question, and the 
purpose of this paper is to show that as 
we seek an answer to it efforts at expenditure 
control should not be blocked by a general 
proposition to the effect that “unemployment 
follows budget cuts” or by assertions that 
there is a necessary connection between 
budget cuts (if we were in fact talking about 
budget cuts) and unemployment such that 
a $5 billion cut, which the President has 
cited, would necessarily produce a loss of 
1 million jobs. Nor should we be dissuaded 
from a sensible program of expenditure con- 
tainment and control, and by this I do not 
mean just turning down preliminary agency 
and department requests from the inflated 
figures which they normally put forward, but 
by holding actual budget expenditures to a 
level which, consistent with our wish to 
reduce taxes, is within our fiscal capability, 
by a theory to the effect that a reduction in 
the rate of Federal purchases of defense 
goods and services in 1957 which occurred 
within the limits of a single quarter, and 
which came to $1 billion on a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate basis but followed an 
annual rate increase of $1.3 billion in the 
first 6 months of the year and was fol- 
lowed by a $400 million increase in the first 
quarter of 1958, should be assigned major 
responsibility for two recessions, a $1214 
billion budget deficit and a very large out- 
flow of gold. 

If we accept this version of history and 
this line of argument we will have committed 
ourselves to a policy that is not only infla- 
tionary in its direct effects, even if we have 
to wait a bit for the inflationary effects to 
show themselves, but which will support and 
amplify all independent inflationary forces 
at work in our economy. 

What is more, we will have committed 
ourselves to a fiscal policy which implies the 
steady growth of government, and in par- 
ticular of the Federal Government, relative 
to the private sector of the economy. And 
we will have invited a basic restructuring of 
our traditional institutions. 

The fact is, however, that there are 
checks and balances in our economy and in 
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our political system that can prevent such 
processes from getting out of hand. As 
a practical matter, you can’t cut taxes and 
raise expenditures simultaneously without 
at some point getting into a frightful fiscal 
mess and I expect this fact of life to be rec- 
ognized before too long. Rightly or wrongly 
we are going to cut taxes and cut them 
substantially. All the best people are for 
it, though there must be at least a dozen 
different formulas on how it should be done. 
Even those who not so long ago were com- 
plaining of “public squalor and private afflu- 
ence” are now vying with one another to 
reduce our revenue gathering capability. 
You can be assured that this frame of mind 
will not last long because it supports a 
strategy which is essentially nonviable. 

I like to say that I do not make many 
forecasts, and actually I do not. But I am 
prepared to make one for you tonight. My 
forecast is that you will hear a lot more 
about Federal expenditure control before you 
hear less. And there is more than an even 
chance that the idea, ancient as it is, will 
win a new respectability when it is adopted, 
as I expect it will be, by the President's 
own administration, an event to which I 
look forward eagerly. 

And when this piece of ancient thinking 
has been lifted, as the saying goes, into the 
20th century, and put into practical effect, 
I do not expect it to be followed by unem- 
ployment. Nor do I expect it to cause a 
recession, let alone two recessions. And I 
do not expect it to promote an accelerated 
outflow of gold. On the contrary, I would 
expect it to bring benefits not just to us 
but to all our friends around the world who 
look to us, more than to anyone else, to main- 
tain a sturdy, unimpeachable fiscal position 
and a free society. 


DEATH OF EARL C. FISHBAUGH, 
LEADING CITIZEN OF IOWA 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, one of 
Iowa’s leading citizens, Earl C. Fish- 
baugh, a resident for many years of 
Shenandoah, Iowa, passed away recently. 
I ask unanimous consent that some ex- 
cerpts from the local newspaper with 
respect to one of Iowa’s great citizens be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EARL C. FisHBAUGH, MARCH 7, 1880-APRIL 
27, 1963 


“Every man according as he purposeth in 
his heart, so let him give; not grudgingly, 
or of necessity; for God loveth a cheerful 
giver.” II Cor. 9: 7. 

Earl C. Fishbaugh, the younger son of 
Christian W. and Malinda Angene Fishbaugh, 
was born at Tiffin, Ohio, March 7, 1880. His 
parents moved to Shenandoah when he was 
2 years old. He attended the Shenandoah 
public schools graduating in 1898 and then 
attended Western Normal College. His first 
banking position was with the old Com- 
mercial Savings Bank; later he was with 
the First National Bank. In 1909, with his 
father, he founded the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank, which was opened for busi- 
ness January 9, 1909. 

He was married December 15, 1908, to 
Irene Estelle Fender. He is survived by his 
wife, two sons, Earl C., Jr., attorney, and 
Robert, banker, and a grandson, John, a 
college student. A brother, Warren, preceded 
him in death in 1950. 

He was a farm operator and banker. His 
great love aside from his family, to which 
he was devoted, was his bank. His ability 
as a banker was recognized in 1928 when 
he was appointed to the State banking board 
where he served until 1932. 
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He was generous with both his talents 
and his worldly goods, A member of the 
Presbyterian Church he did not hesitate to 
support other churches and most of the 
churches have at one time or another bene- 
fited by his gifts. 

He was never too busy to give his time to 
a worthy cause and for 20 years had been 
on the local Salvation Army board. For 
over 40 years he served as school treasurer. 
He was a member of the Shenandoah Library 
Board where his great interest in books per- 
mitted him to serve with distinction. 

He was a student of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg and of Abraham Lincoln, being an au- 
thority on both. 


Mr. Fishbaugh had a poet’s heart and the 
ease and grace of expression to transfer his 
love of poetry to thoughts of his own. Dur- 
ing the past years many of his friends have 
been rewarded with a poem of congratula- 
tion or acknowledgment. The poems which 
follow are among the many such poems he 
wrote and they show something of the ready 
wit and keen interest he had in his fellow 
men, and reflect his kindly philosophy to- 
ward all mankind. 

To a banker in a neighboring town who 
had mentioned he might be growing old: 


Perhaps you're right good friend of mine 
(You say I’m growing old) 
I much prefer the fireside 
Than venture in the cold. 


I find I am more tolerant 

And far far less inclined 

To speak right up and say my piece 
To those of different mind. 


But tis the season of good cheer, 

Of giving and forgiving, 

For thankfulness for folks like yours, 
The bank for better living. 


So many, many are the folks 

To whom I am indebted 

That I can’t thank them one and all. 
I'm disappointed, fretted. 


To a young businessman recovering from 
a serious illness: 


I hate to see a man down 
But boy what a joy it is 

To see that same man getting up 
And going after biz. 


I hear that you are doing fine, 

I trust the days are few 

Till you’ll be champin’ at the bit 
And feeling good as new. 


— 


To an Trish friend with a winning smile: 


Congratulations, friend of mine, 

I wish I had a smile like thine, 

Such warming smiles are far too few 
In these tough times of fret and stew 


Friend Jack, there really are some folk 
Who seldom smile and never joke 
And then they see your smiling phiz. 
That smile an inspiration is. 


A smile is a constructive thing; 

It puts old dull care on the wing; 

It gives a lift to all you meet; 

You're welcome up and down the street. 


I really think some minor ills 

Have need of smiles as well as pills, 
The smile that drives away the gloom 
For grim despair will leave no room. 


And though one’s cares may heavy weigh 
Tomorrow be a better day. 
Uncle Earl. 


ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY— 
MAY 28 
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the voices of its people in exile have not 
been stilled. This is refiected in the 
fact that Armenian Americans through- 
out the United States on May 28 will 
observe the 45th anniversary of Arme- 
nian Independence Day, a reminder of 
the courage of their forebears, and to in- 
still in their captive compatriots the 
knowledge that they have not been for- 
gotten nor will ever be forgotten. It is 
fitting that we in Congress also bring to 
the attention of others the plight of such 
nations as the Armenian Republic. 


THE SS “HOPE” 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
March 11 the white hospital ship 
SS Hope returned to New York from 
Peru after a successful 10-month teach- 
ing-healing mission. Hope has brought 
healthier, happier and more productive 
life to thousands in Indonesia, Vietnam, 
and, more recently, South America. 

Forty-five thousand patients have 
been treated; 4,000 major operations 
have been performed; 2,000 medical and 
paramedical personnel have worked and 
learned with Hope’s dedicated medical 
staff; and 500,000 people on two conti- 
nents have benefited by immunization, 
examination and other Hope services. 

More than statistics, these represent 
lives saved, eyesights restored, relief 
from pain. Above all, they represent 
hope for a better tomorrow for the peo- 
ple of newly developing countries where 
new therapies, new medical texts and 
equipment were not available, and 
where not infrequently there was only 
one doctor for every 250,000 persons. 
And everywhere the ship visited, its per- 
sonnel demonstrated the warm heart 
and deep concern of good Americans. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to learn 
that on this most recent mission, 21 
Ohioans served aboard this ship. I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
these individuals, together with an 
article which appeared in the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Vindicator describing this 
most recent mission, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the names 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The 21 Ohioans serving aboard the most 
recent mission of SS Hope to Peru are as 
Tollows: 

From Akron, Dr. Everett F. Hurteau; from 
Cleveland, Dr. Bernard S. Abrams, Dr. Alex- 
ander Miller, t Sherwood, Nick 
Sperelakis (Ph. D.); from Columbus, Dr. 
Harold A. Decker, Joan M. Donley, Dr. Edwin 
B. Hamilton, Jacqueline Harris, Dr. Walter 
M. Haynes, Dr. Brooks Hurd, Dr. John L. 
Terry, Dr. Jack Tetirick; from Dayton, Dr. 
Richard J. Ireton, Irene E. Tegenkamp; from 
Lima, Nancy Savage; from Napoleon, Joan 
Austermiller; from Portsmouth, Othnile R. 
Clifford; from Trotwood, Velma Lutz; from 
Urbana, Vivian Crosswhite; and from 
Youngstown, Dr. John McDonough. 


[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, 
Feb. 10, 1963] 
“GREATEST EXPERIENCE OF My Lire”; GRATE- 
FUL Peruvians HAIL GRINGOS 
(By Jane Lamb) 

“Hi ya Gringo.” 

In Peru, this greeting has an affectionate 
ring, says Dr. John J. McDonough, who has 
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returned home aglow with enthusiasm over 
“the greatest experience of my life.” 

For 2 months, the Youngstown physician 
and surgeon was one of the 25 volunteer 
medical men aboard the SS Hope, a unique 
hospital ship stationed this year along the 
coast of Peru, off Trujillo. Once a US. 
Navy vessel, the Hope is supported by dol- 
lars given by the American people, and it 
makes good its name, Health Opportunity 
for People Everywhere. 

The staff practiced medicine aboard ship, 
in slum clinics at Trujillo and in Belin, the 
city’s public hospital. They formed a teach- 
ing institute for Peruvian doctors, made 
fast friends for this country and learned to 
love the people whom they found to be 
warm and friendly. 

Although they had not thought of it at 
first, they found themselves in the role of 
good will ambassadors. Misconceptions 
about the Yankee disappeared in an atmos- 
phere of man helping his fellowman. The 
doctors were not there for money or glory, 
but only to practice medicine. 


GET DIFFERENT VIEW OF NORTH AMERICANS 


“Peruvians learned that North Americans 
did not have horns sticking out of their 
heads,” says Dr. McDonough. 

Dr. McDonough believes this is the most 
important thing Hope has accomplished. His 
experience has proved to him the value of 
living with the people in a country, help- 
ing them solve their problems, teaching 
them if possible, rather than flooding them 
with money or telling them what to do. 
People have pride in what they can do for 
themselves, he observes. It has convinced 
him that the Peace Corps is a sound idea, 
although he would add mature and more 
skilled persons. 

The doctors found appalling need in Peru. 
Dr. McDonough says he has never seen such 
poverty, even in Europe. Many people live 
in adobe huts, with or without roofs, no 
light, no gas, no running water, dirt floors. 

“If it gets cold at night, and it does in 
the mountains, they cuddle up to a goat,” 
he says. They have no sanitary facilities. 
But most of all they lack know-how. 

ONE HUNDRED FAMILIES GET WATER FROM SPIGOT 

In the slums of Trujillo, one spigot may 
supply the water for 100 families, and Dr. 
McDonough doesn’t even guess where the 
water comes from. 

Pioneering in public health has been an 
important function of Hope, or “Oppeh 
ship,” as it is called by the grateful Peru- 
vian people. The staff has set up immuni- 
zation centers, most of them around Tru- 
jillo. Some physicians have decided to stay 
on to see if they can keep the program 

“The people are so grateful and the need 
is so great,” Dr. McDonough explains. 

Tuberculosis is rampant. Tuberculosis 
meningitis in children is commonplace. So 
are malnutrition, congenital deformities, 
smallpox, diphtheria, polio, and their effects. 

“You see the ravages of all the infectious 
diseases in children,” he says, “and you 
take every child you can get hold of for Iim- 
munization.” 

WORKED ON SHORE AND ABOARD SHIP 


McDonou ble. 
is fully as important as treating 
in the Hope project. 
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Dr, McDonough believes he was able to 
teach several of them to do much better 
surgery, and knows they, in turn, will teach 
others. At first he was overwhelmed by the 
deluge of patients. 

“Some were so sick and so desperately in 
need,” he says. The Hope staff came to un- 
derstand that the best they could do was 
leaye know-how behind them. 

The result was that a relaxed atmosphere 
and a wonderful esprit de corps developed. 
Each physician assisted the other. Everyone 
was in the same spot. Deep friendships were 
formed that probably will last a lifetime. 

Physicians came to the ship as to a post- 
graduate institute. Among them was a 
Welsh nurse who had lived in the Amazon 
River jungle 15 years. Under pressure of 
circumstances, she had been pushed into 
operating and was doing cataracts, abdom- 
inal surgery, pelvic surgery, and fractures, 
and making a creditable job, the Youngs- 
town surgeon adds, 

Another observed was a young physician 
whose father heads the department of gyne- 
cology at San Marko, one of the oldest uni- 
versities in this part of the world. He had 
heard of the great things aboard the Hope 
and came to observe for a week. When Dr. 
McDonough was assigned to lecture and op- 
erate in Lima for a week, his newfound 
friend showed him the wonders of the capi- 
tal city. 

LIMA HAS BEAUTIFUL HOMES AND GARDENS 


Here was tremendous contrast to condi- 
tions in the outer areas. Lima is a great 
metropolitan center with beautiful homes 
and gardens. Dr. McDonough saw in one 
private residence the most magnificent col- 
lection of art he has seen outside a museum. 
It included paintings by such masters as 
Goya and Tintoretto. 

Dr. McDonough also described Trujillo as 
& progressive city of some 75,000, bustling 
with activities. The Grace Line, which op- 
erated the ship, plays an important part in 
the economy as does Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and copper companies. 

Language is no problem because there are 
many interpreters and the counterparts all 
speak English. Dr. McDonough almost 
wishes interpreters had not been so omni- 
present, in order that he might have learned 
more Spanish. 

The Hope was anchored some 100 yards 
offshore as a protection against throngs of 
curious people. Each day there was a milk 
run from the ship into the slum areas, Milk 
was made in the ship’s milk machine which 
produced fresh water from the sea and then 
mixed it with dry milk components. 

LIFE EXPECTANCY IS ONLY 45 YEARS 

If poverty and filth were appalling, so was 
the extent of disease. Of every 10 children, 
not more than 6 go to school, Dr. McDonough 
relates. Average life expectancy is 45 years. 
He ormed an operation for one woman 
who had had 23 pregancies, 9 living children, 
7 miscarriages and 7 children who died before 
the age of 7. Babies stop nursing when the 
next one arrives. Midwives deliver most 
babies and infant mortality is high. 

There are few medical specialists. One 
eye surgeon in Trujillo serves the entire 
northern area of Peru, probably a million 
people. Hope surgeons removed eye cataracts 
at the rate of three or four an hour on an 
outpatient basis. Dr. McDonough says he 
has never seen so many harelips or cleft 
palates. 

NEW VOLUNTEERS COME ABOARD IN 2 MONTHS 


The Hope staff consisted of 24 to 30 physi- 
clans. They serve 2 months and are then 
replaced by new volunteers. Dr. McDon- 
ough’s group included 13 surgeons, 6 intern- 
ists, 1 pathologist, 2 radiologists, and 2 
pediatricians. Dr. William Walsh of Wash- 
ington, a key figure in the Hope project, 
said that application for the Peru tour came 
from 3,000 doctors. From this number 200 
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were selected. Dr. McDonough signed up 2 
years ago in response to an American Medical 


Nurses are part of the more permanent 
staff, without whom the project would be 
impossible, Dr. McDonough says, Two 
Ohioans aboard are Peggy Sherwood, 107 
Chestnut Street, Leetonia, a pharmacist; and 
Lee Harrison, R.N., from the Cleveland area. 
The Hope will dock in New York March 1 
after its year in Peru. Last year’s tour was 
to Indonesia. 

Facilities aboard the ship were excellent, 
contrasting with the somewhat antique fa- 
cilities in Belin. 

A popular fellow aboard the Hope was the 
ham radio operator. Through him, Dr. Mc- 
Donough and his wife frequently were able 
to talk by telephone. The operator would 
contact another ham in Jackson, Mich., and 
long distance telephone covered the rest of 
the distance. 

One of the treasured mementos from Dr. 
McDonough’s experience is a beautiful silver 
platter inscribed with a message from the 
grateful people of Peru. 


TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5366) making appropri- 
ations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, the Executive Office of the 
President, and certain independent 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
7, line 12, it is proposed to strike out 
“$555,200,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$576,000,000.”" 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] there 
be a limitation of 40 minutes debate, to 
be equally divided between the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and the 
majority leader, and that a quorum call 
shall precede debate thereon. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, do I correctly 
understand that there will be a yea-and- 
nay vote on the amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall ask for the yeas 
and nays after a live quorum has been 
developed, 
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Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 68 Leg.] 

Allott Hickenlooper Morse 
Bartlett Hill orton 
Bayh Holland Moss 
Beall Hruska Mundt 
Bennett Humphrey Muskie 
Bible Inouye Nelson 

g5 Jackson Neuberger 
Brewster Javits Pastore 
Burdick Johnston Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Pell 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Prouty 
Carlson Keating Proxmire 
Church Kennedy Randolph 
Clark Kuchel Robe: 
Cooper Lausche R 1 
Cotton Long, Mo. Saltonstall 

Long, La t 
Dirksen Magnuson Simpson 
Dominick Mansfield Smathers 
Edmondson McCarth th 
Ellender McClellan Stennis 
Engle McGee Symington 
Ervin McGovern Talmadge 
Fong Mcintyre Tower 
Goldwater McNamara Williams, N.J 
Gore Mechem Williams, Del 
Gruening Metcalf Yarborough 
Hartke Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden Monroney Young, Ohio 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 


the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dovcias], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], the Senator from Alabama [{Mr. 
SPARKMAN], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurRMonp], and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
are absent on official business. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. President, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement entered into a few 
moments ago, 20 minutes are allotted to 
each side on my amendment. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
restore to the bill $20,800,000 for addi- 
tional Internal Revenue agents. The 
amount requested to be restored has been 
requested by the President, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the Collector 
of Internal Revenue. This amendment 
is, therefore, a Kennedy administration 
amendment. 

The need for these Internal Revenue 
agents was well pointed out in a letter 
written to my dear friend the able chair- 
man of the subcommittee who is han- 
dling this bill, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON], on April 26. That let- 
ter was signed by Senators CHURCH, 
MORSE, STEPHEN YOUNG, and myself. 

We pointed out that in cutting out $30 
million from the administration’s budget 
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request for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, the House of Representatives had 
practiced false economy. Failure to pro- 
vide these funds would cost the Treasury 
many millions of dollars and contribute 
substantially to the Federal deficit. 
There will be 2 million additional tax 
returns filed in fiscal 1964. Tax collec- 
tions should be $9 billion more this year 
than last. The President’s budget re- 
quest will permit continuation of the 
present level of enforcement activities at 
the Internal Revenue Service, taking in- 
to account the increase in workload gen- 
erated by an expanding economy and a 
growing population, and also the fact 
that 20 million new returns were required 
by the tax action we took last year when 
we refused to impose the withholding 
provision on dividends and interest, but 
nevertheless required a vast amount of 
paperwork to be filed to permit the 
Treasury Department to collect those 
taxes, 

One thousand five hundred and ninety- 
one new positions will be required to 
handle the 1964 taxload. The invest- 
ment will have a high rate of return. 
The audits carried out by Internal Rev- 
enue Service personnel would increase 
the anticipated tax revenues in 1964 by 
over $143 million more than in 1963. 
This sum alone exceeds by 3% times the 
cut recommended by the House. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
restored $9 million of the $30 million or 
more cut made by the House. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to restore the 
$20,800,000, as requested by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

If we had before us today a bill which 
directed the Internal Revenue Service to 
reduce its cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Justice in ferreting out hood- 
lums and racketeers; to go easy on tax- 
payers who withhold taxes from their 
employees but do not pay them over to 
the Treasury; to slow them down in their 
efforts to find and prosecute tax evaders; 
to cut down on their audit programs in 
areas where known abuses exist; in short, 
a bill which in effect declared a holiday 
for fiscal year 1964 as far as vigorous, 
efficient tax enforcement is concerned, 
how would we vote on such a proposal? 

Obviously, no Member of this body 
would support such a bill. Yet, unless 
the administration’s budget request is 
restored, the effect would be the same 
as if we had passed such a bill. 

I was very much impressed by the 
speech made by the Senator from New 
Jersey IMr. WILIAuS] last week in 
which he reported the remarkable prog- 
ress made by Internal Revenue Service 
in reducing the delinquent tax accounts 
on its books by half a billion dollars, 
This is the kind of program in which a 
reduction in personnel is folly instead of 
economy. 

Mr. President, we have the best Inter- 
nal Revenue Service in the world. Dur- 
ing 1962, 146 officials from 41 countries 
came to this country to study our Inter- 
nal Revenue Service and observe its op- 
erations in order to improve tax admin- 
istration in their own countries. At a 
time when Senators say much about the 
size of the Federal deficit, it seems 
strange, in the name of economy, to 
sacrifice anywhere between $100 and 
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$150 million to save less than $21 million 
in Government expenditures. Yet that 
is exactly what we shall do if we accept 
the bill as it came from the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

I want to stress for a minute the crime 
prevention and antiracketeering activi- 
ties of the Internal Revenue Service. I 
am sure the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania is not very different from any other 
State. We are, on the whole, a law- 
abiding people, but in our Common- 
wealth there are constant efforts by in- 
terstate racketeers, interstate gamblers, 
and people like those who met in Ap- 
palachia some years ago. They were al- 
ways trying to infiltrate into our urban, 
and even our rural, communities. One 
of the very best ways to stop them is by 
requiring them to buy a $50 gambling 
stamp which the law requires to be 
placed prominently in the window of the 
place of business of the admitted gam- 
bler. Once that is done, an honest dis- 
trict attorney, an honest chief of police, 
a mayor, or the county commissioners 
know where the gambler and thieves in 
their communities are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield myself 2 minutes 
more. 

Under those circumstances, our local 
law enforcement agents can take over. 
Yet I know, because of the shortage of 
personnel in the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice, in county after county in Penn- 
sylvania those local law enforcement 
agencies cannot easily run down and de- 
termine who the racketeers and gamblers 
in their areas are. Therefore, unless the 
local district attorneys, chiefs of police, 
and mayors are unduly vigilant, we do 
not get the kind of law enforcement we 
need. 

I know of no better way to combat 
sleazy law enforcement at the local level 
than by requiring disclosure of the 
identity of racketeers, pool players, and 
gamblers, so they can be located. Let 
those people pay the gambling tax stamp 
and thus be marked in the community as 
being so identified, so that the law can 
be enforced. I am now engaged in a 
strong effort in my State to support local 
law enforcement. The administration 
has been doing a magnificent job in con- 
nection with Federal grand juries in 
prosecuting violations of the tax laws by 
gamblers. The administration needs 
these additional funds to carry on that 
work. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask the majority leader to yield me 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am against sin, and I am sorry to hear 
about the situation in Pennsylvania, I 
am also against a proposal to borrow, at 
over 4 percent, $20,800,000 in order to add 
2,592 more employees to the Federal 
Government. 

The bill before the Senate would ap- 
propriate $52.1 million more than was 
appropriated in 1963 for the Internal 
Revenue Service. It provides for an in- 
crease of 1,184 man-years. This is an 
addition of one-third of what was asked 
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for by the Treasury Department. Last 
year we were told that they were going 
to go broke, and that Uncle Sam would 
be cheated if we did not give them all 
they asked for at that time. We gave 
them a third of what they appealed. 

They come back now and ask for an 
increase of $75 million over 1963. They 
say that they cannot do the job unless 
we give them this additional amount in 
toto less a couple of million dollars. 

In the meantime, Mr. President, we 
have passed a law which requires every- 
one who pays interest or dividends above 
$10 to report that payment to the Treas- 
ury Department. We have a law which 
requires everyone to carry what I call a 
dog tag. Of course, it is known as a so- 
cial security number, but it is one way of 
identifying a person and catching him if 
he cheats the Government. We have 
put millions of dollars into automatic 
processing machines. 

It is significant that we have a debt of 
more than $300 billion. We have in 
these two Departments covered in the 
bill more employees than the entire 
Government had when I came to Con- 
gress 30 years ago, which totaled 603,587 
civilian employees. Think of that, Mr. 
President. These two Departments 
alone will have on June 30, 1963, 681,169 
workers. We recommend that they be 
given over 12,000 more for next year. 
Yet these two Departments have more 
employees than the entire Government 
had when I came to Congress. 

We have included in the bill over $10 
billion for interest on our tremendous 
debt. When I came to Congress the en- 
tire expenses of the Government were 
less than $4 billion. 

Why do we have to spend $10 billion- 
plus for interest? It will soon be a bil- 
lion dollars a month. We must spend 
that amount because in the past 30 years 
in every year, except in 3 years, we spent 
more than we took in. 

We have brought a bill to the Senate 
that we believe will take care of the col- 
lection of our internal revenue. We as- 
sume that the average American man, 
who reports his own tax income, is hon- 
est, and that it is unfair to assume that 
everyone is a crook. 

We have given this Bureau a tremen- 
dous increase year after year. Now we 
are asked, on top of that, to give it 2,500 
more workers, and to borrow $20,800,000 
for that purpose. No one knows when it 
will be repaid. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
hope the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania will be rejected, 
and that the recommendation of the 
committee, of which the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is chairman, 
will be accepted. The situation, as I see 
it, is that the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania recommends that the 
Senate add $30 million to the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. That is an incorrect 
statement. My amendment would add 
$20,800,000. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am in error. 
It is $30 million over the House figure. 
The Bureau estimate was $578,300,000, 
or additional manpower of 3,776. The 
House gave the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice $546 million, or a cut of $32,300,000, 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania re- 
quests an additional $30 million over the 
House figure. 

The House would give the Bureau 358 
additional employees. The Senate com- 
mittee recommends that the Internal 
Revenue Service be given $555.2 million, 
or 1,184 additional personnel, or about 
a third of what the budget estimate is. 

The estimate is for 3,776 additional 
employees. The House allowed 358 addi- 
tional employees. The Senate recom- 
mendation would be for 1,184 additional 
personnel, or about a third of what was 
requested by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. These are all in addition to what 
the Service had for 1963. 

In 1963 Congress gave the Internal 
Revenue Service about a third of the re- 
quested increase in that year. Today the 
Internal Revenue Service has approxi- 
mately 62,000 personnel, of which ap- 
proximately 26,000 are enforcement offi- 
cers. In 1961 the enforcement officers 
were 22,500, in round figures. In 1962 
there was an increase of almost 2,000, to 
24,364 men. In 1963 the enforcement 
officers numbered 25,618. In 1964 they 
requested 27,378. The bill, if the figures 
are correct, would give them, instead of 
an increase of approximately 1,700, addi- 
tional personnel of 1,184. 

I believe the committee’s recommenda- 
tions, under all the circumstances, are 
reasonable recommendations, We have 
increased the appropriation for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service each year for the 
past 2 or 3 years. We have increased the 
number of enforcement officers. While 
we do not give all the increases asked for, 
we are giving them about a third of the 
increase that the Service has asked for; 
we gave them a third last year, and, be- 
tween 1961 and 1962, almost 2,000 addi- 
tional men. 

I hope that the committee report will 
be accepted. So far as I know, it was 
the unanimous report of the committee, 
at least of all Senators present. There- 
fore I hope that the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will be de- 
feated and the committee sustained. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Idaho, 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am 
very familiar with the fact that down 
through the years it has been possible to 
show by statistics that the average rev- 
enue agent will produce for the Treas- 
ury many times the money that is needed 
to pay his salary and expenses. How- 
ever, I must say, with all due deference 
to my friend from Pennsylvania, that 
I am not very much impressed by the 
argument that he has advanced for add- 
ing additional revenue agents. 

For example, he referred to the re- 
quirement for information returns that 
was added to the tax law by Congress 
last year. I point out that that does not 
necessarily mean that additional rey- 
enue agents will be required. 
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It does not mean that at all, What it 
does mean is that some clerical help may 
be required to process those returns, and 
that possibly some technical help will be 
needed to run the computors. But it is 
only after the clerical employees have 
isolated discrepancies that a revenue 
agent is called in. I cannot see any 
justification, on the basis of information 
returns, for employing more revenue 
agents. 

My friend from Pennsylvania spoke 
about racketeers. It has been my ob- 
servation that the policy of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service has been to assign 
special agents, not revenue agents, to 
audit the accounts. I would feel more 
impressed if my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania had talked about employing addi- 
tional special agents, who, after all, are 
the ones charged with developing cases 
involving tax evasion, rather than In- 
ternal Revenue agents, who are assigned 
to tax deficiency cases, primarily. 

It seems to me that the committee has 
done excellent work in trying to meet the 
requirements of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

I believe that the information the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has given us, 
showing a substantial increase in per- 
sonnel in the Internal Revenue Service 
in the past 2 or 3 years, indicates that we 
have cooperated very well in trying to 
meet the requirements. 

I also point out that early this year 
we were assured by the President of the 
United States that there would not be 
any more expenditures for such agencies 
as the Treasury Department, the De- 
partment of Justice, and others, than 
there were for fiscal 1963. Certainly this 
statement was made after receiving 
estimates from the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Treasury Department. 
I see no reason for going outside the 
President’s commitment to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
just been reading the testimony taken on 
the proposal to create a Joint Committee 
on the Budget. In stating the purposes 
of the bill, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCLELLAN] said, among other 
things: 

One of the most serious problems confront- 
ing our Nation today is the maintenance of 
national solvency in the face of ever-grow- 
ing demands on the Federal Government for 
programs and services, coupled with the 
necessity of meeting the national defense re- 
quirements of the cold war and the atomic 
and space age. 

Our national expenditures budget has 
grown from $66 billion in fiscal year 1956 
to an estimated $94.3 billion for 1963, and a 
requested $98.8 billion for fiscal year 1964. 


This means that in 6 years the Federal 
expenditures have grown by $32 billion. 
My suggestion is that instead of adding 
to the number of agents who are sent out 
of Washington to check individuals, 
grind them down, and impute dishonesty 
to them, we attack the problem on the 
basis of quitting the spending program. 
If we continue to spend, the inevitable 
result will be that the tax burden will 
grow worse. 
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When people are taxed too much, they 
are driven by compulsion and necessity 
to try to avoid the hugeness of the tax 
burden. I can visualize, if we go for- 
ward in the manner that we have, 
swarms of agents leaving the tax col- 
lector’s office in Washington and the 
various regional offices, tracking down 
the individual taxpayer, and, as I said a 
moment ago, imputing dishonesty to him. 

When Congress passed the tax measure 
about a year ago, it required corpora- 
tions, banking institutions, and building 
and loan associations to report to the 
Government dividend and interest pay- 
ments disbursed in excess of specific 
amounts. In Covington, Ky., across the 
Ohio River from Cincinnati, one of the 
processing centers was established. It 
is represented to be able to ferret out 
through the machine the dishonest citi- 
zen. Tags have been placed, as described 
by the Senator from Virginia, by way of 
a social security or identification num- 
ber for each taxpayer. I think we should 
have some confidence in the integrity 
of the American taxpayer. We should 
not send word from Congress that all 
taxpayers are crooked and dishonest. I 
do not believe that to be so. 

I conclude by saying that it will not 
be necessary to increase the number of 
agents if judgment and prudence are 
exercised in the spending of money. 

I will vote with the Senator from 
Virginia on this item. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has 12 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to speak in favor of the 
amendment, although I shall vote for it. 
What I have to say does not indicate 
any confidence that the amendment wili 
be adopted, though I believe it should be 
adopted. However, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] has made some 
arguments which I believe should be 
answered. 

The Senator from Ohio said that the 
problem is the amount of money the 
Government is spending, that it is to this 
we should address ourselves; and that if 
we reduce the amount of spending, the 
problem of tax evasion will be solved. 
I suggest that the level of Government 
spending cannot be settled by a vote 
either for or against the pending amend- 
ment. It is an entirely different ques- 
tion, although a very important one. It 
is hardly relevant to the merits of the 
amendment. now before the Senate. 

Second, the Senator from Ohio has 
said that we propose to send swarms of 
tax agents out to impute dishonesty to 
taxpayers. I think this statement does 
not properly characterize the amend- 
ment. Those who honestly pay their 
taxes need not fear investigation. It is 
only those who engage in dishonesty that 
need to fear investigation. The honest 
taxpayers are the ones who are penalized 
by the swindlers, by the cheats, by those 
who refuse to do what the great major- 
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ity of the American people willingly do, 
namely, honestly pay the taxes they owe 
under the laws of the country. 

It is not alone the Government the 
cheaters victimize; it is the honest tax- 
payers who must bear a bigger burden to 
make up for those who cheat. 

So I say, first, that the amendment is 
in the best interest of those who hon- 
estly pay their taxes. On that account 
alone it is worthy of the support of the 
Senate. 

Second, if we are interested in the just, 
vigorous, and efficient collection of taxes, 
we ought to be mindful of what the 
President of the United States, the 
Treasury Department, and those who 
are charged with the responsibility of 
collecting taxes say, namely, that the 
Government needs the extra agents the 
amendment would furnish. They say, 
further, that if the extra money is pro- 
vided for tax collection, $6 will be col- 
lected from the cheaters for every extra 
dollar spent. 

Therefore, I say it is in the interest of 
prudent economy to adopt the amend- 
ment. No matter how we look at it, I 
think the arguments for the amend- 
ment are quite irrefutable. So I hope 
the Senate will support the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and adopt his amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa has no time left. I ask 
unanimous consent that he may be given 
back as much time as he desires, but 
not on my time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
object to additional time being yielded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. My time has been 
yielded back. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the junior Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Young]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I support the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. All of us would agree that 
soundly based efforts to hold Federal ex- 
penditures to essential minimums de- 
serve our full support. However, when 
an agency performing vital services for 
the country has submitted a budget re- 
quest already trimmed to essential items, 
to the bone, it is difficult to understand 
reasons for substantial reductions in 
such a request. Such is the case in the 
action taken by the House in cutting $32 
million from the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice budget request. Equally puzzling is 
why our own Senate committee has 
recommended restoration of only $9.2 
million of the House cut. 

We are dealing here with the budget 
of the agency we hold responsible for 
collecting all the money needed for Gov- 
ernment operations in these costly, criti- 
cal times. This job must be done; and 
doing it requires adequate manpower. 

The estimate, as large as it is, is still 
conservative for the size of the job. For 
fiscal 1964 the Service has asked for only 
enough money to continue enforcement 
at the same level maintained in 1963. 
This cannot be done, and still move 
ahead with conversion to the automatic 
data processing master file operation, 
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without additional employees. The rea- 
son is simply that the country’s popula- 
tion is growing, thus adding some 2 
million tax returns to the workload in 
1964. This also means more delinquen- 
cies, More evaders to be tracked down, 
more audits—in fact more of everything, 
including the workload brought on by 
new taxlaws. Here I should like to stress 
that the Service has asked for only the 
money it will need to hire the employees 
required to simply keep up with the 
workload. Nothing has been requested 
to move forward into narrowing the 
estimated $5 billion tax gap or to other- 
wise increase the level of enforcement 
activity. This should be done. In fact, 
Congress should insist that it be done 
and should appropriate the money 
needed for this purpose. But the point 
is that the request of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service is held to the minimum 
amount needed to stay even. For us to 
cut that request would mean that they 
would unavoidably fall behind, thus 
causing a serious loss in revenue. 

It is all well and good to say that the 
increased costs of staying even with the 
workload should be funded out of savings 
from management improvements, ab- 
sorptions of pay increases, and other ac- 
tions which we properly can expect of 
any well-managed Federal agency. The 
point I would make is that the Internal 
Revenue Service is a well-managed 
agency and has taken impressive steps to 
cut costs before asking Congress for 
additional budgetary requirements. To 
cite one example: In 1962, 280 positions, 
worth about $2.5 million, were diverted 
from regional and national office staff 
into direct field operations. Pending 
now with the Secretary of the Treasury 
are recommendations for organizational 
and other changes which are calculated 
to make available another $5 million for 
frontline enforcement, without lowering 
the quality or extent of the service we 
expect the Internal Revenue Service to 
provide to taxpayers. Again, in 1962 In- 
ternal Revenue Service received the Sec- 
retary’s award for having the best incen- 
tive awards program in the Treasury 
Department. 

Over the past 8 years the salaries of 
thousands of support and clerical posi- 
tions have been channeled into frontline 
work as the Service has expanded its 
automation process. These savings have 
been used, and cannot be used over again 
to provide for more enforcement jobs. It 
is, of course, reasonable to expect that 
additional savings will be made as more 
Service centers are established and fur- 
ther clerical and support work is shifted 
tothem. However, this lies in the future 
and cannot be used as an offset against 
the 1964 appropriation request. 

This amendment, if adopted, would au- 
thorize an additional $20 million for 
additional agents and would bring in at 
least an additional $120 million in reve- 
nue. : 

Each of us is, I know, deeply interested 
in seeing that the Revenue Service prop- 
erly and vigorously enforces all the many 
laws and programs for which it is re- 
sponsible. We want to feel sure tax 
abuses will be curbed; evaders caught 
and prosecuted; convenient, courteous, 
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and efficient taxpayer services rendered; 
and our voluntary compliance system 
protected and strengthened. We want 
our tax agency to be operated in a way 
which earns the approval and respect of 
all taxpayers. 

It does not make sense to cut the rev- 
enue budget to save $21 million when, 
according to estimates based on returns 
filed and enforcement actions taken, this 
cut, translated into enforcement posi- 
tions lost, will cost the Government $150 
million to $200 million in additional rev- 
enues. I submit that this is economy of 
the most imprudent kind, false economy 
at its most obvious. 

I strongly urge full restoration of the 
$30 million additional funds requested 
by the revenue service. This is impera- 
tive if their operations are to continue 
in 1964 at the same levels maintained 
in 1963. As the tax workload increases, 
it must be processed. To let it fall be- 
hind would soon seriously impair the en- 
forcement capacity of the service and 
weaken confidence in the administration 
of the tax system. We have a respon- 
sibility to ourselves and to the country 
to see that this does not happen. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has 6 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield myself such 
amount of the remaining time as I may 
require. 

I should like to make three points in 
connection with the amendment. To 
Senators on the Democratic side of the 
aisle, I say that this money has been re- 
quested by the President in his message. 
The money was requested on his behalf 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
by the Director of the Internal Revenue 
Service in what, to me, was compelling, 
convincing testimony before the Appro- 
priations subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I say to my friends 
on the other side of the aisle that this 
is the Eisenhower amendment, for this 
is the 5th year in which I have made 
& fight on the floor of the Senate to 
have restored to the Treasury Depart- 
ment appropriation bill the amounts re- 
quested by whoever happened to be 
Chief of the Internal Revenue Service 
and whoever happened to be Secretary 
of the Treasury; and in the Eisenhower 
administration I fought just as hard to 
get this money restored to the bill as I 
am fighting now. The reason why this 
money was needed and was requested by 
President Eisenhower and the reason 
why the money is needed now and is 
requested by President Kennedy, is very 
clear, indeed. It is that the workload 
of the Internal Revenue Service so great- 
ly exceeds the capacity of the present 
number of agents to handle it that there 
is no possibility of their giving the ade- 
quate spot-check survey of tax evasion 
which is essential in order to keep our 
country honest, as the Senator from 
Idaho so eloquently stated a few minutes 
ago. 

From the testimony of the Secretary 
of the Treasury which appears on page 
259 of the printed hearing it is clear 
that every one of these individuals who 
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is put on the payroll will collect at 
least $6 for every dollar paid to him in 
salary; and I think this is the compelling 
answer to the argument of the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHEe] that 
we should cut this budget and thus make 
it impossible to collect money justly due 
the Government of the United States. 

But there is another point in this re- 
gard, and I do not believe it has been 
adequately stressed. If we had before 
us today a bill which required the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to reduce its 
cooperation with the Department of Jus- 
tice in ferreting out hoodlums and rack- 
eteers, I believe that bill would be almost 
unanimously—in fact, unanimously, I 
hope—rejected by this body. But if this 
amendment is rejected, the result will 
be the same as the enactment of such a 
bill. Personally, I am very well aware 
of the very helpful work of the Attorney 
General and the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice in requiring that racketeers, hood- 
lums, and gangsters in Pennsylvania— 
I regret that there are some in Penn- 
sylvania, and I suspect that every Sen- 
ator would have to admit that there are 
at least a few, and perhaps many, in his 
State—purchase $50 Federal gaming 
stamps. Without these additional Rev- 
enue agents, it will be impossible to fer- 
ret out those gamblers and racketeers 
who should be buying the $50 Federal 
gaming stamps and prosecute those who 
do not. When they buy them, they have 
to post them on their local places of 
business, and that marks them for the 
local law enforcement officers as viola- 
tors of the State antigambling laws, and 
thus provides an opportunity for ade- 
quate law enforcement, and also points 
the finger of sleazy law enforcement at 
the local law enforcement officers if they 
do not properly and adequately enforce 
the law. So from the point of view of 
morality, as well as from the point of 
view of good Government and the point 
of view of sustaining the demands of 
President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy, I urge the Senate to adopt 
this amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it a mere coinci- 
dence that each department of the Gov- 
ernment has appreciably increased the 
number of its employees? If the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, which calls for increas- 
ing the number of the employees of the 
Internal Revenue Service, is a valid one, 
what justification is there for not in- 
creasing the number of employees of the 
other departments of the Government? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I prefer 
to stand on the merits of this particular 
amendment, rather than engage in a 
generalized colloquy in regard to a mat- 
ter which is completely irrelevant to the 
subject now before the Senate. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me 
for a few questions? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MILLER. As I have stated, I 
know that historically the Government 
has had a considerably better return 
from the appropriations which have re- 
sulted in the hiring of additional reve- 
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nue agents. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania stated that the ratio is $6 for every 
$1 of salary paid. However, the ques- 
tion is, Where are we to stop? After all, 
if that argument is valid, there will be 
no point in increasing this amount by 
$21 million; instead, perhaps it should 
be increased by twice or three times that 
amount, in order to employ even more 
revenue agents. In short, once we em- 
bark on that course, where are we to 
stop? 

Mr. CLARK. I say we should stop 
with the President’s recommendation— 
regardless of whether it be made by 
President Eisenhower or by President 
Kennedy. It is a responsible recom- 
mendation. So there is no valid point 
to the argument of the Senator. 

Mr. MILLER. How many additional 
revenue agents has the Internal Revenue 
Service employed during the past 2 
years? 

Mr. CLARK. Far fewer than the ad- 
ditional tax revenues which could be 
obtained would warrant. 

Mr. MILLER. But I should like to 
have a definite figure stated. The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has made a gen- 
eralized statement; but we do not know 
how many returns are being audited. 
However, I understand that Congress has 
provided the Internal Revenue Service 
with a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of revenue agents, in line with the 
recommendation of President Eisen- 
hower and in line with the recommenda- 
tion of President Kennedy. The ques- 
tion is, Where are we to draw the line? 

Mr. CLARK. I say we should draw it 
where both President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy drew it, which is to 
restore this amount to the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania permit 
me to answer the question? 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I am glad to permit the Senator 
from Virginia to answer the question 
asked by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Even though dur- 
ing the current year we increased 1962 
by about 3,600, the Internal Revenue 
Service would be given 1,184 additional 
man-years under the provisions of this 
bill for fiscal 1964. 

Mr. CLARK. That is a correct state- 
ment, but it is not complete. What we 
are doing is refusing to the Treasury De- 
partment 1,277 man-years of work which 
it definitely needs. The House cut the 
request to one-fourth, by allowing the 
Treasury only 358 man-years. The Sen- 
ate voted to increase that figure to 555 
man-years. I am asking that we return 
to the amount the President requested. 
This is a very modest increase in the 
number of man-years, in view of the re- 
quirements of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of the time available to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK]. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered; and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
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ANDERSON], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrd], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovcras ], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Easttanp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Fu.ericur], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Risicorr], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp} and the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. EastLanp] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] is paired with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douvctas]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Illinois would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN? is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
Case] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 57, as follows: 


[No. 69 Leg.] 
YEAS—29 
Bayh Magnuson Neuberger 
Church McCarthy Pastore 
Clark Pell 
Gore McGovern Proxmire 
Hartke McIntyre Randolph 
Humphrey McNamara Symington 
Inouye Metcalf Wiliams, N.J. 
Kennedy Morse Yarborough 
Long, Mo. Moss Young, Ohio 
Long, La. Nelson 
NAYS—57 

Allott Ervin Miller 
Bartlett Fong Monroney 
Beall Goldwater Morton 
Bennett Hayden Mundt 
Bible Hickenlooper Muskie 

Pearson 
Brewster Holland Prouty 
Burdick Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Russell 
Cannon Javits Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnston tt 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Simpson 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Smathers 
Curtis Keating Smith 
Dirksen Kuchel Stennis 
Dominick La e Talmadge 
Edmondson Tower 
Ellender McClellan Williams, Del 
Engle Mechem Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—14 
Aiken Douglas Kefauver 
Anderson Eastland Ribicoff 
Byrå, Va Fulbright Sparkman 
Case Gruening Thurmond 
Dodd rt 
So Mr. CLank's amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] a motion, and ask that it 
be stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAams], for him- 
self and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], proposes the following motion: 

I move that the bill (H.R. 5366) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments, the Executive Office of the 
President, and certain independent agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
for other purposes, be recommitted to the 
Committee on Appropriations with instruc- 
tions to amend title I of the bill so that the 
total amount appropriated therein (exclu- 
sive of appropriations for expenses of ad- 
ministering the public debt) will not exceed 
the total amount of corresponding appro- 
priations contained in the Treasury-Post 
Office Departments and Executive Office Ap- 
propriation Act, 1963, and to report such 
bill, as so amended, to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I am sure this will not take 
long. I shall want a yea-and-nay vote. 

I cannot conceive that there would be 
any objection, because this motion is 
one which surely would have the strong 
support of the President of the United 
States. I quote from the President’s 
state of the Union message of January 
14, 1963, at which time he said: 

I will shortly submit a fiscal 1964 admin- 
istrative budget which, while allowing for 
needed rises in defense, space, and fixed in- 
terest charges, holds total expenditures for 
all other purposes below this year’s level. 

This requires the reduction or postpone- 
ment of many desirable programs, the ab- 
sorption of a large part of last year’s Federal 
pay raise through personnel and other 
economies, the termination of certain in- 
stallations and projects, and the substitu- 
tion in several programs of private for public 
credit, 


I am certainly not questioning the sin- 
cerity of the President. He said he in- 
tended to hold domestic levels of expend- 
itures down to, if not below, last year’s 
expenditures. 

Yet I notice that in title I of the appro- 
priation bill for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, as reported by the committee it 
would provide for increased appropria- 
tions of $115,164,780 over and above the 
amount appropriated for the same agen- 
cy last year. Now this is not what the 
President promised. 

There are other titles of this bill deal- 
ing with other agencies which will be 
dealt with separately. All four titles of 
this bill will increase appropriations $412 
million over last year. Since so much 
has been said by many Members of Con- 
gress and since it was mentioned by the 
President of the United States at the 
time of his state of the Union message 
that in order to provide for a tax cut he 
intended to hold expenditures at least 
down to last year’s level, I believe we 
should do so. 

That is all the proposed amendment 
provides. It would allow the Appropria- 
tions Committee to make such changes 
wherever they would be most appro- 
priate. It would give instructions to 
report the bill back at the earliest prac- 
ticable date with title I reduced by $115,- 
164,780. 

Unless there is opposition to this mo- 
tion, I see no need for discussing it fur- 
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ther. I am sure the Senate certainly 
wishes to support the President of the 
United States in his statement of Jan- 
uary 14, 1963, unless it be that they 
considered the President’s promise of 
economy as merely being more Frontier 
political propaganda. 

I repeat—this proposed amendment 
merely supports the President’s promise 
of January 14, 1963. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition. The proposal ignores 
the fact that, over the protest of the 
Senator from Delaware and over my 
protest, the Congress voted to raise 
salaries of employees in these two de- 
partments 742 percent. Now we must 
pay the bill. 

It would be fine to be able to say, 
“You cannot get any more than you 
got last year.” But we cannot operate 
in that manner. 

It is estimated there will be a 3% 
percent increase in the volume of mail. 
All of us hope there may be a $570 
billion GNP, whatever that may mean. 
The economists say that means great 
prosperity. With prosperity, there will 
be more mail. Are we going to pay 
the railroads, the trucks, and the air- 
planes to haul it, or will we say to them, 
“You must haul it for what you were 
paid last year’’? 

Shall we give to these new office build- 
ings, to be built with the great ex- 
pansion, some mail service? 

Shall we give the communities, which 
are rapidly expanding, mail service? 

Shall we say, “No; we will cut you back 
to what you had last year”? 

That is a fine concept, but it would 
not work. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I respect the Senator from 
Virginia as highly as I respect any other 
Member of this body. I have a high 
regard for him. In this instance, how- 
ever, we differ; this proposal would not 
at all touch the appropriations for the 
Post Office Department. That portion 
of the Senator’s argument does not 
apply. 

This proposal would apply only to 
title I, which deals with the Treasury 
Department appropriations. It would 
then only reduce its appropriations to 
the level of last year’s expenditures. 

In the President’s message to the Con- 
gress he referred to the salary increase, 
and he said that he was going to absorb 
that salary increase through increased 
efficiency and other economies. If he 
meant it—and I certainly do not for 
one moment question the sincerity of the 
President—let us hold the line, and let 
him absorb that salary increase. That 
is what he said he was going to do. 

However, if he is going to ask for ap- 
propriations over and above last year’s 
let us tell the country what we are doing. 
Let us tell the country that the Presi- 
dent’s statement of January 14 was just 
Political propaganda, 

The President recommended a tax cut 
in his message. He promised that in 
order to finance some of the tax cut he 
would submit to the Congress a budget 
which would hold domestic expenditures 
down to or below last year’s expendi- 
tures. This was not done, but this 
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amendment will help him carry out his 
promise. 

It will save $115 million. 

All I ask is that we take the Presi- 
dent at his word. When he spoke to the 
Congress on January 14 he said that 
the domestic agencies could absorb the 
salary increase through greater efficiency 
and that he could hold the level of ex- 
penditures at last year’s level. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I hope the Senator will with- 
hold that motion temporarily. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does the Senator 
mean to carry it over until tomorrow, or 
what? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
care. I am willing to vote tonight, but 
I had the floor. I desire to say a little 
more. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
the leadership wishes to carry the bill 
over until tomorrow, that is quite agree- 
able with me. If the Senate wants to 
finish consideration of the bill, I shall 
insist on laying the motion on the table, 
and then we can try to get a vote on ev- 
erything else that comes up as fast as it 
comes up. It suits me to have the bill 
go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Under 
the rules of the Senate further debate 
on a motion to table would not be in 
order, but I will say that we will make 
greater progress if we do not proceed too 
hurriedly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the motion to 
table, but I am sure that we will not 
get through quite as fast that way. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Who has the 
floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No 
Senator has the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Who had the 
floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the 
particular time that the yeas and nays 
were requested the Senator from Dela- 
ware had the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I understood that the Senator 
from Virginia made a motion to table, 
and I understood that that was recog- 


nized by the Presiding Officer. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair never said so. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Then the Senator 
from Delaware still has the floor? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Do I 
correctly understand that the Senator 
from Virginia was not recognized for the 
purpose of making the motion to table? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair had never recognized the Senator 
from Virginia. The Senator from Dela- 
ware still had the floor at that time. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then, 
of course, asking for the yeas and nays 
on the motion to table would likewise be 
out of order. The yeas and nays could 
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not be ordered on the motion to table 
if no such motion were pending. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the motion itself. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I now understand the yeas 
and nays are on the motion to recommit. 

I shall delay the Senate but a few 
moments. Again I should like to read 
what the President said in his state of 
the Union message to the Congress. I 
read what the President said: 

I will shortly submit a fiscal 1964 admin- 
istrative budget which, while allowing for 
needed rises in defense, space, and fixed in- 
terest charges, holds total expenditures for 
all other purposes below this year’s level. 

This requires the reduction or postpone- 
ment of many desirable programs, the ab- 
sorption of a large part of last year’s Federal 
pay raise through personnel and other econ- 
omies, the termination of certain installa- 
tions and projects, and the substitution in 
several programs of private for public credit. 


The fact is that the budget later sub- 
mitted by the President did not hold the 
recommended. expenditures for fiscal 
1964 anywhere near last year’s level—not 
in a single category. He did not carry 
out his promise. 

For example, in the budget submitted 
to Congress the Commerce Department 
appropriation request is for $895 million 
for this year as against $745 million last 
year, or an increase of $150 million. It 
provides for 3,497 extra employees for 
the Department of Commerce. 

In the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare he has asked Congress 
to appropriate $5,742 million. Last 
year’s expenditures were $5,048 million. 
This represents an increase this year of 
$694 million over and above what was 
spent in fiscal 1963. He also asks for 
5,931 extra employees to be added to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare next year. 

In the Department of Justice he is 
asking for $337 million in the budget. 
Last year there was appropriated only 
$317 million, So he is asking for an in- 
crease of $20 million and permission to 
add 765 extra employees in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

In the Labor Department, he is asking 
for an increase from an appropriation of 
$239 million in 1963 to $433 million this 
year, or an increase of $194 million over 
and above last year. Again, he wants to 
add 1,293 extra employees in the Labor 
Department. 

In the Post Office Department he is 
asking for money to add 9,650 extra em- 
ployees. 

In the General Services Administra- 
tion he is asking to add sufficient money 
to employ 3,208 more employees, with 
an increase in appropriations of from 
$532 million for last year to $594 million 
for fiscal 1964. 

In various miscellaneous smaller 
agencies a request is being made to add 
1,324 employees. 

In the Treasury Department 4,149 ad- 
ditional employees are asked for, at a 
cost of $421 million for this year over 
what it cost last year; all but $115 mil- 
lion of this amount is to pay increased 
interest charges. My amendment would 
not affect those fixed charges. 
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In the Interior Department he is ask- 
ing for an increase of $111 million in ap- 
propriations, or $1,165 million against 
$1,054 million last year. Here again we 
find he wants to add 3,999 employees. 

Altogether, he is asking for extra ap- 
propriations to add next year 36,492 
more employees to the Federal payroll. 

The fact that next year when all these 
extra employees are proposed to be added 
is a presidential election year is not 
without significance. 

Certainly no one will argue that we 
need all of these extra employees or 
that the agencies need the extra millions 
for which they are asking. 

Furthermore, unless the Congress 
doubts the sincerity of the President's 
statement of January 14 we should adopt 
my motion here today. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does not the Senator 
from Delaware believe the Executive was 
sincere in his statement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
willing to accept that the President was 
sincere. I do not question his sincerity. 
I hope the Senate, by this vote, will not 
question his sincerity. However, if he 
were sincere the Bureau of the Budget 
must have doublecrossed him, because 
it asked for much more money for every 
single agency. 

They must have considered his promise 
as political propaganda, and if the Sen- 
ate rejects this motion to cut this ap- 
propriation back to last year’s level I 
shall conclude that they too doubt his 
sincerity. 

Generally speaking, we know the 
Budget Bureau speaks for the President. 
However, if it does so in this particular 
case, we would have two conflicting re- 
quests. from the administration. I am 
supporting the President’s own message 
to the Congress when he said he was 
going to hold down the budget requests 
to last year’s. Let us all do so by our 
vote. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the Senator from 
Delaware indicate where he thinks we 
have gone astray? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
we will be going astray if we permit 
extra money to be appropriated over and 
above last year’s budget. The President 
said he wanted a tax cut, and at the 
same time he said he could justify the 
tax cut by holding domestic expendi- 
tures down to last year’s level. The 
only way to hold domestic expenditures 
down to last year’s level is by not voting 
for increased appropriations over last 
year’s. It is just that simple. 

I just pointed out that if we approve 
all the Budget Bureau is asking for, we 
would add 36,492 extra employees to the 
payroll next year. That amounts to 
3,000 a month for every month in fiscal 
1964. Counting 30 days to a month, 
which includes Sundays, that is 100 every 
day, or 4 employees every hour, or 1 ad- 
ditional employee every 15 minutes. 
That is how new employees would be 
added next year which, by the way, is a 
presidential election year. Yet the re- 
quest comes from an administration 
which promised to hold all domestic ex- 
penditures down to last year's level. 
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I say, let them stop talking out of both 
sides of their mouths. If the President 
means what he said about holding this 
year’s expenditures down to last year’s 
level, let us hold them down. If his 
promise is merely to be regarded as a 
speech for campaign purposes and if he 
had no intention of living up to it, then 
the country has the right to know the 
truth. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Am I to understand, 
from the figures the Senator from Del- 
aware has recited, that most, if not all, 
of the major agencies have deliberately 
violated the President’s stated policy 
that their expenditures would be held 
to the level of the previous fiscal year? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
put it this way: The recommendation of 
the Budget Bureau for the appropriation 
for each agency is not in line with what 
the President told Congress he intended 
to do. They have asked for an increase 
in every single category. 

Mr. MILLER. Would the figures pre- 
sented to the Budget by the respective 
agency heads violate the President’s 
promise? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They do 
unless we assume that the President was 
just making a campaign speech when he 
spoke to the Houses of Congress in joint 
session. I will not so presume. I hope 
the Senate will accept his statement in 
good faith. 

Mr. MILLER. No one is questioning 
the sincerity of the President of the 
United States. This appears to be a 
clear case of insubordination on the part 
of the agency heads in refusing to fol- 
low the President’s policy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Senators 
should credit him with good faith. I 
was one who attended the joint session, 
and I joined in the applause for the 
President in that joint session when he 
made his promise to hold the line on 
domestic expenditures, and I intend to 
help him remember and keep that 
promise. 

I believe he made an excellent state- 
ment when he said that he would hold 
total expenditures for all domestic pur- 
poses below last year’s level. He did not 
even say at last year’s level. He said 
below the level. All I am asking is that 
we roll back the amount provided in 
this bill to last year’s level and thereby 
take the President's word in good faith. 
Let us not assume that what he was 
doing was merely making a promise in 
a campaign speech which promise he 
did not intend to keep. However, if we 
accept the budget recommendation as 
being the President’s intention that is 
the only explanation I can see for the 
contradiction. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Delaware if he does not 
agree with me that the President does 
not have time to sit down and go through 
all the items in the budget. What nor- 
mally happens is that the President 
states his policy before a joint session 
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of Congress, which he did. The Senator 
from Delaware has quoted that state- 
ment. We must assume that the Presi- 
dent expects his subordinates, the heads 
of the agencies, to follow his policy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Oh, yes, 
I believe that the President was sincere 
when he made that statement. I accept 
the sincerity of the President's state- 
ment, and that is why I am here trying 
to support him. I am trying hard to 
help him keep that promise, and if the 
Senate will back my motion with their 
votes he will be keeping that promise. 

As one who has great confidence in the 
President’s sincerity and as one who is 
accepting his statement in good faith I 
offer the pending motion. Not for one 
moment should we question his sincerity, 
but rather the Senate should vote for 
the amendment. This same action 
should be taken on all the domestic pro- 
posals. Surely the President has not 
reversed himself in that connection be- 
cause he repeated the same promise at 
press conferences since that time. 

We are not justified in adding a new 
employee every 15 minutes every day of 
the year, when the President has said 
that the additional employees are not 
needed. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that this is a clear case of in- 
subordination on the part of subordi- 
nate officers in the administration. It 
seems also that where there is a clear- 
cut case of a refusal to follow the 
President's clearly stated policy, possibly 
some changes ought to be made in the 
agencies. After all, the heads of the 
agencies are responsible for the budget 
requests. If they deliberately violate the 
President’s policy, it seems to me that 
perhaps the President should get him- 
self other Cabinet officers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. An 
excellent way to discipline those who are 
asking for too much money is to support 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Undoubtedly the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware re- 
calls the statement of the Secretary of 
Commerce, when he said in 1960 that he 
had approximately 28,000 employees in 
his Department, and that he could get 
along with more than 10 percent fewer 
employees without hurting his Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
recall that statement. 

Mr. SIMPSON. In 1962 they had in- 
creased the number of employees to 
more than 31,000. Does the Senator 
from Delaware know what the increase 
is for this year? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I re- 
call the statement of the Secretary of 
Commerce. He said he had far too 
many employees and that he wished he 
could reduce the number by at least 10 
percent because they were getting in 
each other’s way. 

Since that time they have actually 
added more employees. If we approve 
the budget request as has been sub- 
mitted to Congress we will be increasing 
the appropriations for the Department 
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of Commerce from $745 to $895 million, 
an increase of about $150 million. 

This would give him money to hire 
3,497 additional employees. Yet the 
Secretary of Commerce has said that he 
already has more employees than he 
knows what to do with. Why should 
we now add 3,497 more employees to a 
Department when the head of that De- 
partment has said that he already has 
more employees than he needs? 

If they are going to use the taxpayers’ 
money to buy an election let them tell 
the American people what they are 
doing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the presentation 
of the figures which the Senator from 
Delaware has recited, does he have a 
tabulation of what the aggregate num- 
ber of the increase in employees is in the 
several departments? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is 
36,492 employees, additional, over and 
above the number on the payroll in 1963; 
that is, if we approve the budget as it 
has been submitted to Congress. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is that figure? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is 
36,492. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator able to 
tell by what number the employees have 
been increased since 1961? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
have the exact figure before me, but it is 
about 137,000. That is the number by 
which the employees have been increased 
between January 1961 and the present 
date. The budget for fiscal 1964 would 
add another 36,000, approximately. 

As the Senator from Wyoming has 
pointed out, Secretary Hodges, the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce, said that there were already more 
employees in his Department than he 
knew what to do with, that he could not 
find jobs for all of them. Yet in the 
budget that was submitted it is proposed 
to give him an additional 3,497 em- 
ployees. 

One suggested explanation for this is 
that they are proposing to give him 3,497 
additional employees and that they will 
be assigned the job of finding work for 
the 3,000 employees who are now sitting 
around. It may be that they will all end 
up in one big game of touch football. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It has been argued, 
with respect to the request for additional 
Internal Revenue Service employees, that 
for every dollar spent there would be 
earned $6. My question is: What justifi- 
cation is given for the increase in the 
number of employees, if any? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
not been able to find any justification 
whereby I can subscribe to that argu- 
ment, I should like to make a comment 
in connection with the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s employees. I have been just as 
much interested as anyone else in seeing 
to it that an adequate number of agents 
are hired in the Treasury Department. I 
have taken an active interest in support- 
ing the necessary number. I point out, 
however, that, as most of us know, we 
can prove anything by figures, and the 
same is true with respect to what has 
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been said about the increased revenue 
that is produced every time that we add 
more Treasury agents. That can be 
argued. 

Our revenues have been increasing 
largely because our gross national prod- 
uct and our national income have been 
increasing. It is not realistic to say that 
all of that increase results because ad- 
ditional Treasury employees have been 
added. If we want to argue that way we 
must also consider the fact that refunds 
to taxpayers have also increased every 
year in about the same percentage that 
we have added new employees to the 
Treasury Department. I recognize that 
that is because wages and personal in- 
comes are higher and payroll taxes have 
increased. Naturally more refunds are 
being made. This is no reflection on the 
employees that were added but one could 
argue that point just as well as one could 
argue that an increase in revenue results 
because of added employees. 

A point of diminishing return is 
reached. If that were not true we could 
add 150,000 employees and in that way 
pay off the national debt. That cannot 
be done, of course. There is a point be- 
yond which additional employees cannot 
be used. 

The adoption of this motion would 
still leave all the money in the bill for 
which the President had promised he 
would ask. 

The President did not except this 
agency when he made that statement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator sum- 
marize his argument? Until now, the in- 
crease in the number of employees since 
1961 has been 133,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Approx- 
imately 130,000. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. This year the num- 
ber is to be increased by 37,000 more? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Approx- 
imately 36,000 more. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON, Does the Senator have 
the figure for the total number of em- 
ployees in the Federal Government? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do 
not have that figure before me. Yes, I 
have found it here. In March 1963, there 
were 2,485,738 employees on the Federal 
payroll. That represented an increase of 
2,227 for that one month. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Virginia is in favor 
of economy. I can point with pride to 
30 years of fighting consistently for econ- 
omy. I challenge any Member of the 
Senate to show a more consistent record 
for economy. On March 7th I presented 
an economy program recommending that 
the spending budget be reduced by $6 
billion, which would result in a reduc- 
tion of between $2 billion and $3 billion 
in the actual spending for fiscal year 
1964. 

Mr. President, there are two kinds of 
economy. One is real economy; the 
other is false economy. This amend- 
ment would be false economy. 

In addition, under the guise of econ- 
omy, it is not intellectually honest. 
Congress voted to pay the employees of 
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the Treasury Department approximate- 
ly $50 million more than the amendment 
would provide them. Would it be hon- 
est to deprive them of that amount? 
What Senator wants to go before his 
constituents and claim that he had 
saved the taxpayers $50 million by vot- 
ing against a promise to pay employees? 
I say that that is not an intellectually 
honest approach to the question of 
economy. 

The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware asked, Why give the President this 
money when he did not ask for it? The 
President took credit when he said that 
the amount of spending this year would 
be the same as or below last year’s, in- 
cluding the $2 billion cut in farm price 
supports and other items; but he did not 
ask that the amount for this item be re- 
duced below that for 1963. On the con- 
trary, the President asked that this 
Department be given $156 million more 
than this amendment would allow it. 

The House really put the pruning axe 
to this appropriation bill. But the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware would reduce the House figure by 
$98 million. The Treasury is one of the 
most vital Departments of the Govern- 
ment. All of the anticipated $90 bil- 
lion-plus of revenue rides on what the 
Treasury can do toward collecting all 
of that amount. All Government checks 
are disbursed by the Treasury. All tax 
bills are administered by that Depart- 
ment and are framed by that Depart- 
ment. The Treasury is one of the most 
vital Departments of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware, in the name of economy, 
would place the Treasury in a position 
where it could not function properly. 
That is all the amendment would ac- 
complish. It would not be possible to 
pay the $50 million which is owed to the 
employees of that Department and for 
increased postage rates. I say that that 
is not an honest approach to economy. 
It is false economy, because the Depart- 
ment would be placed in such a position 
that it could not function properly. 

Early in the afternoon I called atten- 
tion to the fact that the bill provides 
more than $10 billion for interest. That 
is more than twice the entire cost of the 
Government when I came to Congress 
30 years ago. I stated that in the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments alone 
there are today more employees than 
were in all branches of the Government 
when I came to Congress in 1933. 

I deplore and regret that the 2½ mil- 
lion Government workers now cost so 
much money; but consider what Con- 
gress has done. The year before last, 
when the cost of living had risen less 
than 3 percent, Congress increased the 
pay of Government employees by 7½ 
percent. Every 1 percent cost $100 mil- 
lion. 

Last year, when the cost of living had 
risen less than 1 percent, Congress, in 
order to get votes, increased the pay of 
Federal employees another 7% percent. 
Now we must pay the bill. There is no 
use arguing that we should go back to 
what was paid in previous years. I do 
not know how far it is desired to go back; 
but the amendment of the Senator from 
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Delaware would take us back to the 
past year, and that cannot be done. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield briefly for 
a question. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask the 
Senator about the $50 million as it re- 
fers to the increased cost of salaries. 
Does the statement refer only to title I 
of the bill or to the bill as a whole? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Post Office 
has a greater increase than that. The 
$50 million increase applies only to the 
Treasury Department for pay and postal 
rate increases. The $156 million below 
the budget applies only to the Treasury 
Department. The amount of $98 mil- 
lion below the House bill applies only 
to the Treasury Department. My first 
impression was that it applied to the 
whole bill. As I later read it, it applied 
only to title I, which relates to the 
Treasury Department. 

But again, I say that it is false econ- 
omy. It would place the Department in 
such a position that it could not func- 
tion adequately, and Congress would be 
deliberately reneging on its moral obli- 
gation to be just, to meet our just debts, 
and to pay those who are working, with 
the understanding that when we prom- 
ise them a salary increase we will pay it. 

In view of the fact that this issue is 
almost impossible to explain adequately 
from the standpoint of its not being true 
economy, but being false economy, I am 
forced to renew my motion that the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his motion brief- 
ly? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I withhold my 
motion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Virginia should be commended instead 
of criticized, because he has cut $41 mil- 
lion below the President's budget in the 
bill that was laid before the Senate 
today. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The total recom- 
mended is $72.6 million below the budget 
estimates for the four titles. Again, the 
Senator from Oklahoma is talking about 
title I, which is, as he has stated, a re- 
duction of $41 million. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am talking about 
title I. The amount has been reduced 
by $41 million, which is a considerable 
reduction. 

The Senator is absolutely correct in 
saying that the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice employees are entitled to a pay in- 
crease. We faced a terrific impact be- 
cause of the pay increase which was 
voted. We defeated a motion to restore 
3,000 jobs, to which the Senator keeps 
referring, and allowed only $10 million 
instead of $30 million. 

The $52 million on page 18 is the in- 
crease in title I above the 1963 appro- 
priations for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. Above that, on line 18 of the report, 
a $52,400,000 increase is provided for 
the Coast Guard. The Coast Guard 
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must be maintained. We have provided 
only $25 million to replace ships which 
are over 25 years of age, ships necessary 
to guard the coastline and to stop 
smuggling, and to pay the salaries of the 
men who guard us against efforts to 
smuggle narcotics and things of that 
kind into this country. 

Taking those two items alone—the $52 
million for the Coast Guard and the $52 
million for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice—we have a total increase of $104 mil- 
lion above the 1963 appropriation. So 
it is false economy to reduce these two 
items, which are so necessary a part of 
the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
last Saturday night I was highly honored 
to be on a program with the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware when the Good 
Government Society presented both of us 
with scrolls to the effect that we had 
accomplished something worthwhile in 
behalf of good government. I assure the 
Senator from Delaware that I feel cer- 
tain that, in spirit, we are still for good 
government. We merely have a misun- 
derstanding concerning the facts. How- 
ever, I will yield 1 more minute to him 
before I make my motion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s statement. I re- 
peat what I said earlier. I would not 
for a moment question the sincerity 
of the Senator from Virginia. He has 
done a great job in trying to hold down 
these appropriations. I recognize the 
fact that last year Congress passed a sal- 
ary increase bill. But I remind the Sen- 
ate that that bill was passed in 1962. It 
was the law long before the President 
gave his state of the Union message to 
Congress. It was in January 1963, long 
after the salary bill had been passed, 
that the President said he would hold the 
domestic 1964 budget requests at or be- 
low last year’s expenditures. 

It was the President who promised 
that the salary increase would be taken 
care of by attrition; that is, by not re- 
placing employees who retired. With 
the adoption of my amendment there 
would still be $5,950 million left in the 
appropriation bill. We would still be 
providing exactly the same amount for 
the Treasury Department as was appro- 
priated last year. No other agency, in- 
cluding the Post Office Department, 
would be affected by this amendment. 
Any action on other agencies would have 
to be dealt with separately. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Delaware to recommit 
the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on that motion I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
Delaware to recommit the bill. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrd], the Senator from Connecti- 
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cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] , the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], the Senator from Georgia IN 
RussEeLL], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, Sparxman], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. East.anp], the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovctas] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] is paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Michigan would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bratt] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Cartson] are detained on official 
business, 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BEALL] is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doucras}. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Illinois would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 23, as follows: 
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YEAS—60 
Allott Holland Monroney 
Bartlett Humphrey Morse 
Bayh Inouye Moss 
Bible Jackson Muskie 
Brewster Javits Nelson 
Burdick Johnston 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Pell 
Cannon Keating Prouty 
Church Kennedy Randolph 
Clark Long, Mo. Robertson 
Coo) Long, La. 
Edmondson Magnuson Smathers 
Ellender Mansfield Smith 
Engle McCarthy Stennis 
Ervin McClellan Symington 
Fong McGee dge 
Fulbright McGovern Williams, N.J 
Gruening McIntyre Yar 
Hartke McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Hill Metcalf Young, Ohio 
NAYS—23 
Bennett Hruska Neuberger 
Boggs Jordan, Idaho Pearson 
Cotton Kuchel Proxmire 
Curtis Lausche Scott 
Dirksen Mechem Simpson 
Dominick Miller Tower 
Goldwater Morton Williams, Del. 
Hickenlooper Mundt 
NOT VOTING—17 
Aiken Byrd, Va. Dodd 
Anderson Carlson Douglas 
Beall Case Eastland 
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Gore Kefauver Sparkman 
Hart Ribicoff Thurmond 
Hayden Russell 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to recommit, with instructions, 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, with 
regard to the Post Office Department 
appropriation, it is my strong conviction 
that the $55,750,000 which the Senate 
is considering restoring of the $92 mil- 
lion cut by the House of Representa- 
tives be supported. 

Of this amount, $500,000 is earmarked 
for research, development, and engi- 
neering; $50 million for operations; and 
$5,250,000 for facilities. 

I urge that these figures be held to, 
and that the Senate conferees be asked 
to do all within their power to prevent 
cuts of any kind in conference. 

I have discussed this matter at some 
length with officials of the Post Office 
Department, and it is my understanding 
that if the full $50 million for operations 
are provided, it will not be necessary for 
the Post Office Department to make 
major curtailments in service to the Na- 
tion’s postal patrons, 

Should the conference sustain the 
$55,750,000 agreed upon, even then the 
Department will be operating upon a 
narrow margin requiring strict econ- 
omies. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, an 
amendment which would provide in that 
part of the bill which relates to appro- 
priations for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice that the money appropriated may not 
be used to move the New York regional 
office to Boston or make other moves 
contemplated in the so-called reorga- 
nization announced by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service would be in order. 

I have decided that it would be inap- 
propriate to submit such an amendment. 
I should like to state my reasons to the 
Senate. 

First, I believe that wherever possible 
such decisions should be made on a busi- 
ness and administrative basis in the best 
interests of governmental service and 
service to the public. 

I am much indebted to the Committee 
on Finance, which held a special hear- 
ing on this subject in executive session 
on April 5, and then released the tran- 
script of the hearing on April 11, 1963, for 
its time and work on that subject. In 
my opinion, and I believe in the opinion 
of many others, the transcript shows so 
irrefutably that to make moves such as 
those contemplated and, in particular to 
put through the proposed change of the 
regional office from New York to Boston, 
would be so much against the public in- 
terest and would not really accomplish 
in any material way any of the things 
claimed for it, that we are better ad- 
vised to rely upon that record. It is a 
very strong record. We are better ad- 
vised to rely upon the approach to the 
question taken by the Senate Finance 
Committee, which should be very grati- 
fying to every Government agency, be- 
cause the decision proceeds from a busi- 
ness and public interest point of view, 
and does not attempt to approach the 
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question on the floor of the Senate, as 
I could do if I offered the amendment. 

What I have said does not mean that 
it can be done in this way in every case, 
nor does it necessarily mean that the 
amendment would carry. I am speak- 
ing on a question of principle. The prin- 
ciple is that in a case in which a major 
committee of the Senate interests itself 
enough in a situation of this character 
to hold a hearing on it, and where the 
case made is, in my view and, as I have 
said, in the view of many others, so 
strong as to dictate a lack of wisdom in 
the proposed reorganization, it would be 
very interesting to see whether the 
proper response would be forthcoming 
from the Internal Revenue Service with- 
out the need for exercising the congres- 
sional power in respect to appropriations. 
I think this would be a far more states- 
manlike approach by all concerned. 

All of the main points which were re- 
lied upon in respect of the reorganization 
fell upon analysis and upon debate. 

What I have said is not necessarily 
any complaint against the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. Other facts which were 
developed by reason of the announce- 
ment and the preliminary discussions 
which preceded it indicated that the 
proposed change would be very unwise. 
That evidence was contributed to by the 
legal profession of New York, the tax- 
payers of New York, and, very impor- 
tantly, in the debate and discussion 
which took place at the hearing before 
the Committee on Finance. 

At that hearing I submitted certain 
statements and questions through the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], 
who graciously answered them. My col- 
league [Mr. Keatinc] was present. 
About a week ago my colleague made a 
magnificent speech in the Senate, ana- 
lyzing in the greatest detail the reasons 
why the contemplated move should not 
be made. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed at this point in the 
Recorp an analysis of the statements 
made in favor of the move and of the 
reorganization which I described, and 
the answers, literally, from the Commis- 
sioner himself as the situation was de- 
veloped before the committee, which 
strike down the argument that the re- 
gional office needs to be near the service 
center, which is located at Lawrence, 
Mass. On the contrary, apparently that 
is not the practice nor is it particularly 
dictated in respect of this subject. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE STATEMENT 

Page 6, Commissioner Caplin: “The de- 
cisive factor was the existence, in the Boston 
area of a going service center at Lawrence, 
Mass., which is to be converted to our newer 
automatic data processing techniques, and 
will serve all of the present Boston and New 
York regions.” 

The answer 

Page 24, Commissioner Caplin: “It has 
been determined that it is not feasible to 
enlarge the present building. Accordingly a 
new and larger facility will be required for 
the ADP regional service center.” 

Page 33, Commissioner Caplin: “The pres- 
ent installation in Lawrence, Mass., is not 
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equipped to operate as an ADP regional serv- 

ice center as it is not large enough to house 

the total work force that will be required.” 
THE STATEMENT 

Page 6, Commissioner Caplin: “It is ad- 
vantageous, if other factors permit, to have 
the regional headquarters nearby in order 
to provide rapid, day-to-day supervision and 
communications.” 

The answer 

Page 47, Commissioner Caplin: “The Serv- 
ice Center for the San Francisco region 
should be in San Francisco or in Los Angeles.” 
(Comment: Los Angeles is 400 miles from the 
regional headquarters, while New York is 
only 210 miles from Boston.) 

Page 20, Commissioner Caplin: “In Texas, 
the staff had wanted to locate the center 
close to the regional office, but, on balance, 
the decision was ultimately for Austin, 
Tex.” (Comment: Austin is 200 miles from 
Dallas.) 

THE STATEMENT 

Page 22, Commissioner Caplin: “In New 
York, there has been tremendous achieve- 
ment made.” 

The answer 

Page 22, Commissioner Caplin: “I am hop- 
ing that the Boston record will become an 
outstanding one.” (Promise versus actual 
performance.) 

Page 22, Senator WILLIAMS: “I cannot 
understand why you selected Boston for ex- 

. It is one of our worst managed 
offices at this time.” 


THE STATEMENT 


Page 23, Commissioner Caplin (discussing 
location either in Boston or in New York): 
“The saving is estimated at 102 positions. 
It would be more expensive and upsetting 
to transfer 126 positions to New York than 
to transfer 76 positions to Boston.” 


The answer 


Page 23 (source, Commissioner's statis- 
tics): “If the move is to Boston, that office 
would be increased by 298 (222 remaining 
in New York) to carry out managerial and 
support work for the new region, This rep- 
resents a managerial and support increase 
to the present Boston staff of 70 percent. 
If the move is to New York, that office would 
be increased by 126 positions, a managerial 
and support increase of only 16 percent. 

THE STATEMENT 

Page 2, Commissioner Caplin: The sole 
purpose of the proposed realinement is to 
save on our executive and administrative 
overhead. 

The answer 

Page 20, Commissioner Caplin (in giving 
the reason for selecting Boston as the site): 
“It would be a terrible blow to move the 
Lawrence service center and the people there. 
These are not high-salaried people. It is a 
depressed area.” (Comment: There is no 
relationship between this statement and the 
“sole purpose” of the realinement.) 


THE STATEMENT 


Page 32, Commissioner Caplin (discussing 
the problems of visiting the districts and the 
comparative distances): “Six offices are 
closer to Boston, one is about equidistant, 
and three (all large) are closer to New York. 
As we see it, this just about balances out 
to an even choice with the possibility that 
a precise analysis would weigh the scale in 
favor of Boston on travel and time costs.” 


The answer 


Comment: Four of the six offices closer to 
Boston are Augusta, Burlington, Providence, 
and Portsmouth, These will require few 
visits as the supervision of their activities 
will be either in Boston or in Hartford. 
Thus, it would be proper to say that only 
two offices are closer to Boston, while three 
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are closer to New York. Also, as stated by 
the Commissioner on page 55: “The larger 
offices will have more repeated visits. They 
have more problems.” 


THE STATEMENT 


Page 54, Commissioner Caplin concurred 
in Senator Curtis’ statement that, if the re- 
gional office is going to do a good job, it 
must go out and see the district offices. 

Page 55, Commissioner Caplin: “Remem- 
ber, the larger offices will have more repeated 
visits. They have more problems.” 


The answer 
Page 32, Commissioner Caplin: “These dol- 
lar and time costs of travel from Boston to 
the Brooklyn and Manhattan districts will 
be more than if New York had been selected.” 


THE STATEMENT 


Page 8, Commissioner Caplin: “I hope this 
committee will understand our goals of ad- 
ministrative economy and efficiency.” 


The answer 


Pages 23, 32 (source, Commissioner's sta- 
tistics): “New York requires 785 regional 
employees to supervise collection of $18.95 
billion while Boston requires 425 for $5.53 
billion. The operating costs of the New York 
region are $7358 per employee as compared 
to $8120 per employee in Boston.” (Com- 
ment: The efficiency appears to be in New 
York, not in Boston.) 


THE STATEMENT 


Page 10, Commissioner Caplin: “There will 
be a rent savings related to the number of 
positions saved.” 

The answer 


Comment: The New York regional office 
occupies a Federal building on which no rent 
is paid. The Boston regional office is pres- 
ently renting space for some of its activities 
because it does not have adequate room in 
rent-free space. 

THE STATEMENT 

Page 21, Commissioner Caplin: “Do you 
move them (the service centers) to the 
regional offices, or, if possible, can you move 
the regional offices to them?” 


The answer 


Comment: To date, no regional office has 
been moved to the location of a service 
center. In the case of the Omaha-Chicago 
merger, the regional office is being located 
at the city which is farthest from the service 
center. (Omaha is 212 miles from Kansas 
City, and Chicago is 518 miles from Kansas 
City.) 

THE STATEMENT 

Page 4, Commissioner Caplin: “I should 
like to be clear about our thoughts on the 
employees affected by the proposed plan, 
and our concern over their welfare and 
proper utilization. We intend to place vir- 
tually every one of them either in his own 
locality or elsewhere.” 


The answer 


Page 11, Commissioner Caplin: “The 
amount of money paid to an employee for 
his moving costs is not always sufficient to 
reimburse him for his actual out-of-pocket 
costs even under the most conservative situ- 
ations.” 

THE STATEMENT 


Page 2, Commissioner Caplin (discussing 
the Smith committee report): “Its findings 
and conclusions are penetrating and imagi- 
native. They cover many vital areas of op- 
erations, including a close examination of 
our field organization. As a result of this 
study, we are now proposing realinement of 
our district and regional offices as well as 
our regional service centers.” 


The answer 


Page 60, Commissioner Caplin concurred 
in Senator Curtis’ statement that, in the 
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Smith report, “no mention is made of elimi- 
nating the Omaha regional office.” 

Page 62, Commissioner Caplin (in reply to 
Senator Curtis’ question on “What did the 
Smith studies say about Boston?”): “The 
Smith committee said it could go either way, 
Boston or New York, and left the decision 
to the Commissioner.” 


THE STATEMENT 


Page 33, Commissioner Caplin: “Physical 
nearness of the regional headquarters and 
its service center will facilitate rapid, day- 
to-day supervision and communication.” 


The answer 


Comment: The April 1962 issue of Internal 
Revenue’s ADP News contains a chart which 
shows that a service center derives its work, 
not from the regional office, but from the 
district offices. It shows that documents, 
records, reports, special surveys, etc., are 
funneled to the regional office both from 
district offices and from service centers. It 
would follow, therefore, that the service cen- 
ter should be located in close proximity, not 
to the regional office, but to district offices. 


THE STATEMENT 


Page 47, Commissioner Caplin: “The 
regional commissioner and his staff are in 
close contact with a service center.” 


The answer 


Page 51, Commissioner Caplin: “I think 
that the availability of regional commission- 
ers with staffs at reasonable distances to be 
able to go out and have contact with the dis- 
tricts is an important aspect.” (Comment: 
It appears equally important for the regional 
staff to have ready accessibility to both the 
district offices and to the service center, Both 
require supervision.) 


THE STATEMENT 


Page 73, Commissioner Caplin: “If we had 
a supervisor for every 10 men, we might get 
efficiency but it would be extremely costly.” 
(He then told Senator Dovetas that there 
has been no increase in the ratio of super- 
visors to rank-and-file personnel during his 
administration.) 


The answer 


Comment (source, New York Times, Febru- 
ary 11, 1962): “The Internal Revenue Service 
decided to reduce the size of the tax agent 
groups so that supervisory personnel can 
better evaluate the agents. The size of the 
field audit groups in Manhattan has been 
reduced to 12-14 instead of 18-20. Office au- 
dit groups have been reduced to 10 instead 
of 15. These changes have been made in ac- 
cordance with Commissioner Caplin’s new 
direction program.” 


THE STATEMENT 


Page 58, Commissioner Caplin (when asked 
whether there are long-distance calls used 
in communicating between regional and dis- 
trict offices): “I believe there are some.” 


The answer 


Comment: Communications between the 
Brooklyn and Manhattan districts and the 
New York regional office are now accom- 
plished with local calls. The move of the 
regional headquarters to Boston would 
cause this communication to be by long- 
distance toll calls, thus generating a cost 
that must be counted as an offset alleged 
savings. 

THE STATEMENT 

Page 64, Commissioner Caplin (quoting 
Secretary Dillon): “None of the changes are 
scheduled to become effective before Janu- 
ary 1, 1964.” 

The answer 

Page 63, Commissioner Caplin: “Although 
January 1, 1964, is the official legal date for 
the change in region and district lines, there 
was a broad delegation to the Commissioner 
to implement the plan almost immediately.” 
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THE STATEMENT 
Page 68, Commissioner Caplin stated that, 
if “the service center weren't in the picture,” 
he would have no doubt that the regional 
headquarters should be in New York. 
The answer 
Page 33, Commissioner Caplin: “The pres- 
ent installation in Lawrence, Mass., is not 
equipped to operate as an ADP regional serv- 
ice center.” 


Mr. JAVITS. On the other hand, Mr. 
President, the great preponderance of 
returns received in the New York area, 
the involvement of the bar of New York 
and vicinity with the problems of the 
regional office, the great amount of travel 
which would be required from the re- 
gional office back to the place from which 
it would be moved, if it should be moved 
out of New York, and the fact that no 
real savings would be effected in respect 
of the number of employees were con- 
concerned, were clear factors to be 
considered. 

Employees would be dislocated. New 
personnel would have to be trained. No 
saving in any material sense, in an end 
way, would result. 

All those arguments were developed 
because of the great storm which had 
been aroused among the bar of New 
York, the accountants of New York, 
many taxpayers in New York, and espe- 
cially in view of the impressive figures 
showing the number of returns and the 
amounts involved in the way of taxation. 
They were in the magnitude of two and 
three times what was involved in the Bos- 
ton area. All those factors indicated 
the complete lack of wisdom in the pro- 
posed move once the questions had been 
debated and tested in the public forum. 

So I shall not offer the amendment. 
Rather I prefer to rely, since the evi- 
dence is so clear, upon the very states- 
manlike inquiry which was undertaken 
by the Committee on Finance, and 
which, I deeply believe, conclusively 
demonstrated the fact that the regional 
office should stay exactly where it is. 
When the arguments for and the argu- 
ments against were considered, it was 
very clear that the reasons for the move 
fell. 

In the most simple approach—that is, 
in the approach of the number of tax- 
payers concerned and the number of 
their representatives concerned—the 
overwhelming volume of taxation which 
is involved—approximately $18 billion 
in the New York area as compared to $5 
billion in the Boston area—it is very 
clear in the record that the situation 
should remain exactly as it is. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. KEATING. I think the distin- 
guished Senator has demonstrated his 
usual good judgment in not pressing the 
amendment. I too came to the conclu- 
sion that no useful purpose would be 
served by it. Because of the rather 
hectic way in which we sometimes deal 
summarily with amendments of this 
nature, a motion to table might well 
carry even though Senators realized 
they were not actually voting on the 
merits. And such a tabling action might 
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be used as an argument that the Senate 
had implicitly ratified the proposed 
transfer of the New York City regional 
office to Boston, Mass. 

I was present at the Finance Commit- 
tee hearings. It is my firm judgment 
that the hearings, primarily in the an- 
swers to the questions which our col- 
league from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] pro- 
pounded at the request of the senior 
Senator from New York and myself, 
proved conclusively that the proposed 
move was unwise, was not justified, 
would not save money, and would disrupt 
unduly a large number of people by mov- 
ing a larger office into a smaller one, 
and a demonstrably well-run office into a 
poorly run office. 

It is my general impression that a 
great many members of the Finance 
Committee were convinced that the con- 
templated move—and, indeed, some 
others—were unwise. I hope the ques- 
tion will be explored further by the 
Finance Committee when officials of the 
Treasury Department and other wit- 
nesses appear before the committee. 

I desire to express gratification that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has dem- 
onstrated a willingness to reconsider the 
proposed change. 

I am confident that careful recon- 
sideration will result in a decision that 
this is an unwise move and that it would 
not serve the national interest and would 
not serve the interests of the taxpayers 
in the northeastern part of the Nation. 

So I concur in the decision reached by 
the Senator, but I am reasonably certain 
that if this subject could be debated at 
length and there could be a decision on 
the merits, a majority of the Members 
of the Senate would agree that this 
move—as is probably true of some 
others—would not be wise. 

If, as we have decided, an appropriate 
amendment will not be pressed, I trust 
that the probable sense of the Senate 
will nevertheless be borne in mind by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and others 
who are charged with responsibility for 
making the decision when they come to 
decide where the merits lie. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 
I join him in the commendation of Sec- 
retary Dillon for his approach, which 
was to freeze this effort when the debate 
on the part of taxpayers, accountants, 
lawyers, and the community of New York 
itself developed real substance. 

I think that in staying our hands with 
respect to a struggle on the appropria- 
tion bill itself, we are expressing our 
confidence in the machinery which has 
been established for the purpose of help- 
ing to come to a fair determination. 

In closing, Mr. President, I feel we have 
a real test to see whether that machinery 
works in terms of a Government depart- 
ment, once it says something, not being 
so opinionated that, evidence to the con- 
trary, it goes ahead notwithstanding. 
Secretary Dillon has shown exactly the 
contrary attitude. I hope that is per- 
severed in as the final decision is made 
with respect to this matter. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator is aware of the fact that during the 
hearings I asked Commissioner Caplin 
about the two offices to be closed which 
Secretary Dillon said were not included 
in the bill. I was confident New York 
was one. On page 445 Commissioner 
Caplin said he was not willing to identify 
those two offices, but that his final deci- 
sion had not been made. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator for 
his helpfulness, and I appreciate it very 
much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill (H.R. 5366) was 
ordered to a third reading, and was read 
the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have spoken to the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, who has done 
such an admirable job on the bill, with 
respect to an item in which I have great 
interest. We all owe the Senator from 
Virginia a debt of gratitude and appre- 
ciation. 

I discussed with the Senator, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and with the 
ranking Republican member of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
a proposed amendment to increase funds 
for the Secret Service. After discussion, 
it was determined that it would be better 
to leave this matter until some future 
time, when possibly a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill will be before us. 

I had intended to propose an amend- 
ment to provide an additional 10 posi- 
tions for the Secret Service to enable 
the Service to meet its investigative re- 
sponsibilities, particularly in controlling 
the flow of counterfeit money, and to 
augment protective details for the Vice 
President whenever required. 

My proposed amendment called for a 
restoration of $141,250 over an equal 
amount of $141,250 restored by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee from the 
$500,000 cut made by the House. As I 
noted, these 10 positions would enable 
the Secret Service to meet its vital in- 
vestigative responsibilities. Currently 
the Service is faced with a heavy case- 
load, which includes a backlog of more 
than 30,000 cases on hand for investi- 
gation as of March 31, 1963, and in- 
creased activity in counterfeiting of- 
fenses and the forgery of Government 
checks and bonds. Statistics for fiscal 
year 1962 reflected the largest amount 
of counterfeit currency ever produced in 
the history of the Service as occurring 
within this period. In all, more than $4 
million in counterfeit money was pro- 
duced, of which amount over $3,500,000 
was seized before it could be passed on 
an unsuspecting public. Arrests were 
made of 737 persons and 44 counter- 
feiting plants were seized. 

To clarify the record and in keeping 
with the responsibilities of the Service 
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as were defined by the passage of Pub- 
lic Law 87-829 on October 15, 1962, a 
blueprint of protective requirements 
were outlined to the House Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations in the budget re- 
quest for fiscal year 1964, in which the 
Service requested 36 positions to pro- 
vide effective security for the Vice Presi- 
dent. This request was reduced to 10 
positions with the recommendation that 
the entire resources of the field be drawn 
upon as needed to augment such se- 
curity. The Service, therefore, did not 
appeal for the restoration of the 26 po- 
sitions for Vice Presidential protection 
in the amount of $217,500. 

The restoration of funds for additional 
personnel and related costs is needed to 
enable the Service to meet its investiga- 
tive responsibilities and to augment pro- 
tective details whenever required. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Our committee 
has always tried to provide what the Se- 
cret Service needs. This year we re- 
stored some funds which the House had 
eliminated. If the Secret Service should 
find that even more money is neces- 
sary—and we hope it will not—by the 
time the supplemental bill comes along 
we will be receptive to the request. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
House cut $500,000 from this vital serv- 
ice, which not only protects the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President but also has 
other functions under the Treasury De- 
partment. The Senate restored $141,- 
250. I felt this was inadequate. I 
believe that the Secret Service does a 
stupendous job. It has very heavy re- 
sponsibilities. It is very important that 
the service be kept at maximum effi- 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know other Sen- 
ators feel as I do. I shall not press the 
amendment. I merely mention it now 
because at a later time it may be re- 
quired. It may be necessary for us to 
provide additional funds. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I assure the Sen- 
ator that I share the sentiments of the 
Senator from Minnesota as to the high 
excellence of service of this Government 
agency. It not only protects the Presi- 
dent and foreign visitors, but also en- 
forces the law against counterfeiting. 
There has been an increase in counter- 
feiting both with respect to bonds and 
money. 

The House cut $500,000, and there was 
a request to restore $282,500. As the 
Senator from Massachusetts has said, we 
thought to ourselves, “Let us see if they 
can get by. If they cannot, we know 
the importance of the work. They can 
come before us and justify a supple- 
mental appropriation, and we will be 
very sympathetic.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am most grate- 
ful to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, considering what happened 
on the preceding vote on my proposal, 
I shall not offer further amendments 
to this bill. However, I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed in the 
REcorD a summary of the appropria- 
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tions as provided for in H.R. 5366 and as 
contained on page 1 of the committee 
report. This summary shows that, while 
the committee did reduce appropriations 
by $72 million below the budget request, 
the appropriations provided in the bill 
are still $412,702,080 above the amount 
appropriated for the same agencies in 
fiscal year 1963, and the bill would pro- 
vide for over 13,000 additional em- 
ployees. 

Immediately following this insertion, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record the state- 
ment made by the President of the 
United States in his state of the Union 
message delivered to the Congress on 
January 14, concerning his promise to 
hold the line on spending by domestic 
agencies. 

There being no objection, the summary 
and excerpt were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

APPROPRIATIONS RECOMMENDED IN H.R. 5366 
Amount of bill as passed 


n Ss tease $5, 997, 026, 000 
Amount of increase by 
ROTI oo irae ne eos E +77, 190, 250 
Amount of bill as re- 
ported to Senate... 6, 074, 216, 250 


Amount of estimates, 1964__ 
Amount of appropriations, 


6, 146, 842, 000 


1963 (including supple- 
ments) 5, 661, 514, 170 
The bill as reported to the 
Senate: 
Under the estimates for 
8 ASEE SL es 72, 625, 750 
Over the appropriations 
%% 412, 702, 080 


EXCERPT FROM THE STATE OF THE UNION MES- 
SAGE TO CONGRESS, JANUARY 14, 1963 
I will shortly submit a fiscal 1964 admin- 
istrative budget which, while allowing for 
needed rises in defense, space, and fixed in- 
terest charges, holds total expenditures for 
all other purposes below this year’s level. 
This requires the reduction or postpone- 
ment of many desirable programs, the ab- 
sorption of a large part of last year’s Federal 
pay raise through personnel and other econo- 
mies, the termination of certain tions 
and projects, and the substitution in several 
programs of private for public credit. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this statement, made by the 
President, clearly shows that he did 
promise that in order to support his tax 
program he would submit to the Con- 
gress a budget which would hold expend- 
itures for domestic agencies either at or 
below the level of the preceding year. 
This promise also called attention to the 
fact that this would require a reduction 
of or postponement of many desirable 
programs, along with the absorption of 
a large part of last year’s Federal pay 
increase through personnel and other 
economies, and a substitution in several 
programs of private for public credit. 

In the light of the requests that later 
were sent to the Congress from the 
Bureau of the Budget asking for sub- 
stantial increases in the budget for every 
single domestic department, and in the 
light of the fact that the Congress is 
sustaining those increases, I have come 
to the conclusion that we have no alter- 
native but to accept the January 1963 
statement by the President of the United 
States as purely political propaganda 
intended to get a few votes. Apparently 
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the administration had no intention of 
living up to the promises made and pre- 
sumably his party in the Congress 
realizes this point. 

Let all of those who have been hoping 
for a tax reduction take note. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to invite attention to the 
fact that in the report we called upon 
the Bureau of the Budget to reexamine 
the employment situation and tell us 
about the annual increases, which in 
themselves not only add up to a large 
sum of money, but also involve pay 
raises. One third of the increase re- 
quested above last year’s budget in title 
I, to which the Senator referred, results 
from the pay raise. In all it cost ap- 
proximately $750 million. 

There is a large percentage of the 
Government workers in these two de- 
partments. 

There will be another pay raise bill 
before the Congress this year, so the 
Senator should not exhaust all his am- 
munition this evening. He can save it, 
because there will be another time to 
express his interest in economy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Virginia, and I assure 
the Senator that I shall be here later 
to discuss the other appropriations. 

I certainly have great respect for the 
Senator from Virginia. I know he has 
been trying to hold down the appropria- 
tions. In this instance, under his lead- 
ership, they have been reduced by $72 
million below the budget estimates. 

But the point I am making is that the 
Bureau of the Budget, which officially 
speaks for the President of the United 
States, is asking for substantial increases 
over and above last year’s requests. 
There is not one single agency recom- 
mending a cut. No department that I 
know of downtown has cut any budget 
recommendation, and these larger re- 
quests are in direct contradiction to 
what the President had promised the 
country he would do. 

Therefore, I merely go back to what I 
said before: that we should all recog- 
nize, and I want the country to recog- 
nize, that the President on January 14 
was making a political speech and ap- 
parently had no intention of living up to 
what he was promising. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 5366) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ROBERT- 
son, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. 
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McGee, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
Cask, Mr. ALLOTT, and Mr. COTTON con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


BUILDINGS FOR THE BUREAU OF 
THE MINT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is the intention of the Senate to con- 
sider tomorrow Calendar No. 146, Sen- 
ate bill 874, which I now ask unanimous 
consent to have laid before the Senate 
and made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 874) 
to authorize the construction and equip- 
ping of buildings required in connection 
bc the operations of the Bureau of the 
Mint, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


EXPECTED ADJOURNMENT FROM 
THURSDAY TO MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, af- 
ter conferring with the distinguished 
minority leader, it is the anticipation of 
the leadership, at a reasonable hour to- 
morrow, that the Senate will adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry may 
meet until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I express the hope 
that it will be possible to extend that 
permission at about 12 o’clock. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the leadership allow the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare the same lati- 
tude, to meet until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On behalf of the 
leadership, I make a similar request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that for the remain- 
der of the session my legislative assistant, 
Tom van der Voort, have access to the 
Senate floor so that he can assist me 
during debate. I make this request since 
Mr. Van der Voort does not have fioor 
privileges because he is not on the Senate 
payroll. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 1s 
a highly unusual request. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I discussed this 
matter with the Assistant Parliamentar- 
ian, Mr. Riddick. He said it has been 
done before. Mr. Van der Voort is an in- 
tern and has worked on legislative mat- 
ters. He is very competent. It would 
be helpful to me to have him in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But he is not on the 
Senate payroll? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. No. He is an in- 
tern. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If there is a precedent 
for it, I will not interpose an objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the same basis, I interpose no objection, 
because heretofore it has been the cus- 
tom that no intern in any capacity has 
been allowed on the Senate floor. I have 
on many occasions turned down requests 
of Senators who wanted to bring interns 
to the floor. I shall not object this time, 
but I want it clearly understood that this 
does not set a precedent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is this request for 
the remainder of the 1st session of the 
88th Congress? 

Mr.PROXMIRE. Thatiscorrect. It 
is for the remainder of the session, until 
this session adjourns next fall. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would have to reserve the right to 
object and ask to discuss this request 
with the Senator from Wisconsin, be- 
cause if an intern is to be given the right 
to the floor, when our own staff members 
do not have that right, we would create 
a precedent. If the request were made 
for 1 day or during the consideration of 
one bill, it would be different. I request 
the Senator from Wisconsin to recon- 
sider his request. I shall be glad to dis- 
cuss it with him, because it would es- 
tablish a precedent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will do whatever 
the leadership wishes, but I would have 
to ask consent virtually every day, when- 
ever any bill was under consideration 
which involved legislative action. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I reluctantly will 
have to serve notice, if the Senator will 
yield, that I will object, and I will have 
a standing objection, because I do not 
believe we should create a situation 
which would allow other Members of 
the Senate to do the same thing, and 
not allow some of our own assistants to 
have access to the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Many interns are 
on Senators’ payrolls. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Under those cir- 
cumstances I understand there has never 
been an objection. Last year interns 
from universities were on my payroll for 
modest amounts. They came on the 
Senate floor without any Senator ob- 
jecting, because they were on the payroll. 
Mr. Van der Voort has had a great deal 
of experience. He served in the House 
for a number of months before he came 
to the Senate. He is a full-time em- 
ployee of an agency downtown. That is 
the reason why I cannot put him on the 
Senate payroll. An employee cannot be 
on the payroll of two Government agen- 
cies at the same time. This is an unu- 
sual situation. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. When does the 
Senator from Wisconsin want him on 
the Senate floor? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. For example, it 
would have been helpful if he could have 
been on the floor today. I would want 
him on the floor when appropriation 
measures, for example, as well as other 
measures, were under consideration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
withhold his request and let us get to- 
gether tomorrow and see if we can arrive 
at some reasonable arrangement? I 
would be very much opposed to anyone 
being given a permanent right to come 
on the floor on the basis of his being an 
intern when so many interns, just as 
able, I presume, have not been able to do 
so heretofore. Furthermore, we ought 
to face the fact that on too many occa- 
sions the floor of the Senate is crowded 
too much with attachés who really have 
no right to be here, and who create a 
situation which is embarrassing, and 
which does not comport with the dignity 
of this body. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree whole- 
heartedly. I hope the Senator will ac- 
cept my statement that my staff mem- 
bers are not on the floor unless they are 
urgently needed by me. I want them 
here only when I must consult with 
them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has acted correctly in that re- 
gard. I did not have him in mind when 
I made that statement. But I think the 
Senate had better observe the rules of 
this body a little more carefully and see 
to it that the Senate Chamber is reserved 
primarily for Senators and attachés 
who are here on proper business, and not 
as spectators or loungers, as so many 
are. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree. 


NEW STRIDES TOWARD THE 
GENERAL WELFARE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
May 3, Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and a native of Milwaukee, made a very 
fine speech on the welfare program of 
the administration in the city of Mil- 
waukee. In that speech he pointed out 
the welfare philosophy of the New Fron- 
tier in a very eloquent way. 

He said, in part: 


We are going through a period of seemingly 
intense attack upon welfare operations and 
the recipients of public aid. When you con- 
sider how many recipients of welfare endure 
urban poverty, social isolation, and racial 
discrimination, it should not be surprising 
to find among them families whose behavior 
does not fit accepted community standards. 
The marvel is that so many of these de- 
prived families manage their small resources 
so well. At no time should criticism of the 
program or of persons receiving assistance 
be allowed to develop into a disregard for 
the rights of needy persons to justice and 
fair treatment, particularly where depend- 
ent children are involved. 


Mr. Cohen concludes by saying: 

Let me remind you, in summary, that for 
years we have been saying that, with the 
necessary legislation, money, time, and man- 
power, public welfare could become one of 
the Nation’s strongest positive forces in 


creating and strengthening family life, eco- 
nomic independence, and the individual 
well-being of the old, the young, and the 
disabled. 

Now that we are being encouraged to move 
along these lines and have received new sup- 
port and legislation, we must turn our words 
into deeds, 


Finally, in showing what he means by 
this statement, he refers to how public 
welfare should fit into social orientation, 
putting emphasis on legislation which is 
socially oriented. I think it is an extra- 
ordinarily able and unusual statement, 
because it involves the question of re- 
habilitation and the economizing of our 
human resources, as well as recognizing 
the need for humanity in our welfare 
programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech of Mr. Cohen be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New STRIDES TOWARD THE GENERAL WELFARE 


(By Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 

Today many new challenging problems 
confront all of us. ‘There are new scientific 
inventions each day which bring with them 
new demands on all of us. The stark reali- 
ties of the thermonuclear world are vastly 
different from the world of 35 to 40 years ago 
when I grew up as a boy some eight or nine 
blocks from where I am now speaking. 

Iam glad I grew up in the “gemuetlichkeit” 
Milwaukee world of the twenties. I am glad 
I shared in the melting pot atmosphere of the 
Prairie Street, Vliet Street, and Jefferson 
Street elementary schools and Lincoln High 
School. This experience helped me in my 
understanding of the aspirations of people— 
people in politics, people on welfare, all kinds 
of people—and, most of all, how to work with 
and even understand Congress and Congress- 
men and our American political system. 

When I left Milwaukee to go to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison in 1930— 
and that was a pretty big journey for my 

family and me in those days—I absorbed from 
the great teachers I had there something the 
board of regents of the university had said 
in 1894: “We cannot for a moment believe 
that knowledge has reached its final goal, 
or that the present condition of society is 
perfect. We must therefore welcome from 
our teachers such discussions as shall sug- 
gest the means and prepare the way by which 
knowledge may be extended, present evils 
be removed, and others prevented. We feel 
that we would be unworthy of the position 
we hold if we did not believe in progress in 
all departments of knowledge. In all lines 
of academic investigation it is of the utmost 
importance that the investigator should be 
absolutely free to follow the indications of 
truth wherever they may lead.” 

What the University of Wisconsin board 
of regents said nearly 70 years ago is still 
good today. 

We have a great country, but it is not per- 
fect. We have great knowledge, but we need 
to know more. We have made great progress, 
but we can make more. 

That is why I am proud in my small way 
to be helping President Kennedy and my 

country in the new strides we are making 
to improve the health, education, and wel- 
fare of all the American people. 

This year the President of the United 
States has sent to the Congress five special 
messages outlining his recommendations for 
improving the health, education, and welfare 
of all the people of our Nation. 

Three of these messages are especially sig- 
nificant because t subjects on 
which for the first time a President has sent 


education, and welfare represent, 
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& special message to the Congress. . These 
three messages deal with mental health and 
mental retardation, youth, and aging. In ad- 
dition, the President sent special messages on 
education and health, as he had done in 
each of the 2 previous years. 

The President's special messages on health, 
in my 
opinion, a progressive and fiscally respon- 
sible program for strengthening the general 
welfare of all Americans. It is in harmony 
with the constitutional authority for the 
Congress “to provide for the common defense 
and promote the general welfare of the 
United States.” 

These messages set forth both general goals 
and specific priorities. For probably the first 
time in our h „ a President has an- 
nounced both a broad and a specific program 
for meeting the Nation’s urgent health, edu- 
cation, and welfare needs. Appropriate bills 
have been introduced in the Congress to 
carry out the general recommendations. 
Thus, it is possible for you to support, op- 
pose, analyze, criticize, or suggest amend- 
ments to the general concepts, the financing, 
or substantive provisions of any proposal of 
the administration. 

I want to touch briefly upon the proposals 
to meet needs in health and education be- 
fore discussing with you in somewhat more 
detail the tasks ahead in public welfare. 


HEALTH LEGISLATION 


All of you are well aware of this adminis- 
tratlon's profound commitment to the health 
of the Nation. In his special health mes- 
sages to the Congress this year and last, 
President Kennedy stressed that progress 
must be made in strengthening all elements 
of a sound health program—‘people, knowl- 
edge, services, facilities, and the means to 
pay for them.” 

This is an exciting challenge to all welfare 
and health agencies. They have participated 
in the dramatic advances in medical care 
which have characterized our recent a. 
They will participate in the broader and 
deeper application of medical knowledge 
which will, I believe, characterize the near 
future. 

Medical science exists to serve people. As 
long as the products of medical science are 
not available to the people who need them 
because they cannot afford to pay for them 
or because we lack professional personnel or 
because our patterns of delivery are out- 
moded, we are failing in our central purpose. 

We hope for prompt and favorable action 
in the current session of Congress on a care- 
fully developed program of Federal assistance 
for the education of more physicians, den- 
tists, nurses, and public health personnel. 
A bill to carry out this program (H.R. 12) 
has already passed the House of Representa- 
tives and is pending in the Senate. Legisla- 
tion providing for Federal grants for the 
construction of community mental health 
centers and community mental retardation 
centers has been considered in committees 
in both the House and the Senate. 

We also look forward to favorable action 
on a broad program to improve maternal and 
child health and crippled children’s services. 
This would include a doubling of the annual 
authorizations for grants for maternal and 
child health and crippled children’s programs 
and the provision of project grants to stim- 
ulate public awareness of the problem and 
the development of comprehensive plans for 
dealing with it. 

As I look back over the almost 30 years 
since I began studying medical economics 
at the University of Wisconsin, it seems to 


“me that we are beginning to see fundamental 


changes in attitudes. We are due for some 
important changes in the financing, organi- 
zation, and availability of medical services if 
the powerful potential of American medical 
services is to be realized in benefits for all our 
people. Public welfare personnel can be fol- 
lowers or leaders in this effort. I feel sure 
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that you can and you will be leaders in both 
thought and action in this important task. 
We made a good start in health legislation 
in 1961 when the Community Health Services 
and Facilities Act was passed. The addi- 
tional Federal funds authorized by this legis- 
lation are helping States and communities 
to develop new and improved community 
health services, to build more nursing homes, 
and to provide better care in the homes of 
patients, as well as in nursing homes. 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR THE AGED 


But this is only a start. We are still sadly 
lacking a satisfactory means whereby older 
people can purchase the basic hospital serv- 
ices essential to their health. People over 65 
have medical costs twice as high as those of 
younger people, yet their annual incomes, on 
the average, are only half as large. During 
any year they can expect to spend between 
3 times as many days in the hospital as 
younger people. One-half of all the aged do 
not have any kind of hospitalization in- 
surance, and a high proportion of those who 
have it receive only small benefits under 
limited conditions. 

These facts are not news—least of all to 
people like you who daily see the neglect 
and deficiencies. And the corollaries of 
these facts are clear—that prolonged ill- 
ness can wipe out an elderly couple's life- 
time savings, that enormous financial bur- 
dens are transferred to their children or to 
welfare agencies, that the tragedy of ill 
health is often accompanied by sacrifices of 
dignity. 

Older people need protection against the 
costs of hospitalization and related health 
services. They want this protection, not 
as a gift or as charity or public assistance 
but as a statutory right, earned and estab- 
lished by their own efforts during their 
productive years. Therefore, to make this 
possible, the President, in his special mes- 
sage on elderly citizens, asked the Congress to 
add a hospital insurance program for aged 
persons to the social security system. For 
those now over 65 who have not had an op- 
portunity to participate in the social security 
program, the President has recommended 
that the cost of coverage be paid from general 
tax revenues. The coverage of all the aged 
for hospital insurance should reduce the 
longrun cost to the States for medical as- 
sistance to the needy. 

The President has stressed that his in- 
surance program is not a program of so- 
cialized medicine. Every person will choose 
his own doctor, his own hospital. The pro- 
posed insurance program would simply be 
a means of paying for health services, not 
a means of providing them. 

The need is clear and present. The in- 
strument is at hand, designed not to threat- 
en but to protect fully the essential elements 
of high-quality medical care. From my 
personal contacts over several years, I 
strongly suspect that a majority of hospital 
administrators favor the use of the social 
security mechanism to pay some of the hos- 
pital costs for the aged. Iam confident that 
our older people soon will enjoy more and 
better health protection earned as an insur- 
ance right. In my opinion, it will help pre- 
serve the voluntary system of hospitals in 
this country. 

Occasionally, the Department is accused of 
not showing sufficient leadership in urging 
the States to adopt the program of medical 
assistance for the aged which was authorized 
by the Kerr-Mills Act of 1960. I can state 
unequivocally that we hope every State will 
adopt the medical aid to the aged program, 
including every State in this region. That 
is part of our program for 1963, as it has 
been part of our program in each year since 
the 3 was passed by the Congress. 

We recognize the financial difficulties which 
the States: S990 ͥ ů b 
legislation in a broad and comprehensive 
manner. But it should be noted that there 


1968 
is no dollar ceiling on the amount for which 


old-age assistance, for example. 
no limit on the quantity of medical care, 
such as days of hospital care or number of 
physicians’ visits. No State receives less 
than 50 percent from the Federal Govern- 
ment for its medical aid to the aged pro- 
gram. And the Federal share can go up to 
80 percent, depending upon State per capita 
income. 

We do not regard the proposed hospital 
insurance program as a substitute for medi- 
cal services for the needy under public as- 
sistance. The two programs supplement one 
another. At present 25 States and 3 terri- 
tories have medical aid to the aged programs 
in action. Three more States will start pro- 
grams July 1. Legislative proposals are un- 
der consideration in 17 other States, several 
of them in this region. The Department en- 
courages and welcomes this interest and 
activity. We provide consultation and plan- 
ning help to States at every opportunity. 

But we cannot agree with critics of the 
social security approach that the problem 
of costs of medical care in old age will be 
solved solely by medical aid to the aged or 
through private health Insurance plans. 

Senator GAYLORD NELSON, of Wisconsin, is 
one of the sponsors of the Anderson-King 
bill. Iam sure that he as well as the other 
sponsors of the hospital insurance proposal 
agree with what President Kennedy has said, 
“Health insurance for our senior citizens is 
the most important health proposal pending 
before the Congress. We urgently need this 
legislation—and we need it now.” 


FINANCING SOCIAL INSURANCE 


One important task before all of us is to 
organize our facts to combat the attacks on 
the financial soundness of the social security 
system. These attacks seek to discredit this 
Nation's basic social insurance system as part 
of their campaign to defeat health insurance 
for the aged through social security. 

These groups have a right to oppose the 
addition of hospital insurance for the aged 
through social security, but we should not 
permit them to tear down existing institu- 
tions so necessary to our free society in their 
attacks on the financial integrity of our so- 
cial security system. 

No aspect of the old-age, survivors, and 
has received 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., has said: 
“This financing method has proven sound 
because government has been alert to the 
need for constant vigilance, due to the very 
nature of social insurance itself and the dy- 
namic character of our society and our econ- 
omy.” 

The old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program has always been fully sup- 
ported by the social security contributions 
paid by covered employees and their em- 
ployers; it has never received a subsidy from 
general revenues, 

The most recent advisory council on so- 
cial security established under 
the 1956 amendments to the Social Security 
Act, “for the purpose of reviewing the status 
of the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Trust Fund and of the Federal Dis- 
ability Insurance Trust Fund in relation to 
the long-term commitments of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program,” 
issued a report of its finding on January 1, 
1959. The Council's major finding was as 
follows: “The Council finds that the present 
method of financing the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program is sound, 
practical, and appropriate for this program. 
It is our judgment, based on the best avail- 
able cost estimates, that the contribution 
schedule enacted into law in the last session 
of Congress makes adequate provisions for 
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financing the program on a sound actuarial 
basis.” 


The availability of adequate health serv- 
ices and facilities is another problem trou- 
bling many welfare officials. Today, when 
hospitals have more to offer people than 
ever before, when lifesaving miracles are 
commonplace, hospitals are beset by soaring 
operating and construction costs, obsoles- 
cence, personnel shortages, and—perhaps 
most distressing of all—an audible under- 
tone of public discontent with hospitals 
and hospital practices. 

A considerable part of this discontent is 
directly traceable to the swift upward spiral 
of hospital expense for the consumer. In 
1946, at the end of World War II, the aver- 
age cost of hospital care per patient-day was 
$9.39. In just 5 years, it had climbed to 
$16.67. Since 1950 it has more than doubled 
that figure—rising to $32.23 per patient-day 
in 1960 and $34.98 in 1961. If this rate 
were to continue, the average daily hospital 
costs would be $60 to $65 a day by 1970. 

To what extent this rise, which has far 
outstripped the general rise in consumer 
prices, is preventable or reversible, you are 
in as good a position to judge as Iam. In 
some areas, we find hospitals are filled and 
there are waiting lists, while in others, we 
have too many empty beds. For certain fa- 
cilities, such as long-term care and commu- 
nity-based mental health centers, we con- 
tinue to be plagued by critical shortages. 

Some of these problems can be traced di- 
rectly to the haphazard growth and place- 
ment of facilities in many of our cities. 
Others spring from phenomena in our so- 
ciety over which hospitals have little or 
no control. In any case, I believe we must 
reexamine our total hospital needs, re- 
sources, and objectives for the coming dec- 
ade. To encourage such appraisals, the 
President has recommended legislation to au- 
thorize grants to public and other nonprofit 
organizations to assist in developing com- 
prehensive, areawide plans for the con- 
struction and operation of all types of health 
facilities. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH 


One of the areas in which the Kennedy 
administration is giving continued emphasis 
this year is the expansion of opportunities 
for youth in the field of employment, train- 
ing, education, and for their more effective 
participation in our national destiny. 

It is difficult to see how a high school 
student can begin to gain a sense of respon- 
sibility and participation in this Nation's 
economy when he is so frequently and con- 
sistently denied jobs on account of his youth. 
The problem is the more acute for minor- 
ity youth who encounter discrimination on 
account of race as well as because of their 
age. And the situation becomes all the 
more critical when teenagers, tempted to 
drop out of high school, feel an understand- 
able futility about staying in school in the 
face of such widespread unemployment 
among their peers. 

The administration has already begun an 
intensive effort to see that jobs are available 
to young people. The US. Employment 
Service is giving special attention to coun- 
seling services in urban areas of high youth 
unemployment. The Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962 provides for 
the training or retraining of workers whose 
skills are obsolete because of shifts in the 
economy or technological advances. 

A singularly important part of the Presi- 
dent's youth program is the youth employ- 
ment bill of 1963. One of the provisions of 
this bill would give employment opportu- 
nities to some 60,000 youths in their home 
communities, with Federal funds financing 
half their wages. Another provision—for a 
Youth Conservation Corps—would take about 
15,000 jobless youths off the streets and give 
them work in our national parks and other 
places where their services are needed. 
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Finally we come to the third portion of the 
President’s program, a portion which has 
enormous symbolic significance because it 
challenges youth to join actively and with 
dedication in this Nation's mission as leader 
of the free world. 

The best known aspect of this part of the 

is the Peace Corps. Although it has 
been operating just 2 years, it has won world 
renown. Now, the administration is urging 
a National Service Corps whose members 
senior citizens as well as young people—wiill 
work with those Americans in greatest need, 
help expand the attack on poverty here at 
home, stimulate volunteer services, and in- 
spire more people to make a career in the 
helping professions. 


EDUCATION 


In the area of education, the President has 
outlined a bold and realistic program for 
American education. In his message to the 
Congress, the President pointed out: “Educa- 
tion is the keystone in the arch of freedom 
and progress. Nothing has contributed more 
to the enlargement of this Nation's strength 
and opportunities than our traditional sys- 
tem of free, universal elementary and sec- 
ondary education, coupled with widespread 
availability of college education.” 

It is the belief of this administration that 
the doors to the schoolhouse, to the library, 
and to the college lead to the richest treas- 
ures of our open society: To the power of 
knowledge—to the training and skills neces- 
sary for productive employment—to the wis- 
dom, the ideals, and the culture which en- 
rich life—and to the creative, self-disciplined 
understanding of society needed for good 
citizenship in today’s changing and challeng- 
ing world. 

administration's program includes 
Federal aid for elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. It emphasizes improve- 
ments in both the quality and quantity of 
education. 

A free nation can rise no higher than the 
standard of excellence set in its schools and 
colleges. Ignorance and illiteracy, unskilled 
workers and school dropouts—these and 
other failures of our educational system breed 
failures in our social and economic system: 
Delinquency, unemployment, chronic de- 
pendence, a waste of human resources, a loss 
of productive power and purchasing power, 
and an increase in tax-supported benefits. 
The loss of only 1 year’s income because of 
unemployment is more than the total cost of 
12 years of education through high school. 
Failure to improve educational performance 
is thus not only poor social policy; it is poor 
economics. 

Only 10 percent of our adults had a high 
school or college education at the turn of the 
century. Today, such an education has be- 
come a requirement for an increasing num- 
ber of jobs. 

Yet, nearly 40 percent of our youths are 
dropping out before graduating from high 
school, only 43 percent of our adults have 
completed high school, only 8 percent of our 
adults have completed college, and only 16 
percent of our young people are completing 
college. 

The twisting course of the cold war re- 
quires a citizenry that understands demo- 
cratic principles and problems. It requires 
skilled manpower and brainpower. It re- 
quires a scientific effort which demonstrates 
the superiority of freedom. And it requires 
an electorate with sufficiently broad horizons 
and maturity of Judgment to guide this Na- 
tion safely through whatever lies ahead. 

From every point of view, education is of 
Paramount concern to the national interest 
as well as to each individual. Our Nation 
requires a new standard of excellence in 
education, matched by the fullest possible 
access to educational opportunities, enabling 
each and every citizen to develop his talents 
to the maximum possible extent, 
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It is our conviction that education should 
be a local responsibility. The participation 
of the Federal Government should be selec- 
tive, stimulative, and, where possible, tran- 
sitional. 

The program proposed by President Ken- 
nedy offers Federal assistance without Fed- 
eral control. It provides for economic 
growth, manpower development, and prog- 
ress toward our educational and humani- 
tarian objectives. It encourages the in- 
crease of the knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and critical intelligence necessary for the 
preservation of our society. The President 
hopes for your active support for this vital 
measure. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE ELDERLY 


We have almost 18 million senior citizens 
for whom the President also has proposed a 
dynamic program. 

In addition to hospital insurance for the 
aged, the President has called for a new 
grant program to assist State and local 
agencies and voluntary organizations in 
planning and developing various services for 
older people which cannot be financed by 
any of the existing grant programs. Grants 
also would be authorized for research, dem- 
onstration, and training projects leading to 
new or improved programs to aid older peo- 
ple, and for the construction, renovation, and 
equipment of public and nonprofit multi- 
Purpose activity centers for the elderly. 

Other measures proposed include tax re- 
forms which would lower the Federal income 
tax liabilities of older people by about $790 
million; changes in the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program which 
would raise the maximum earnings base from 
the present $4,800 to $5,200 and thus bring 
slightly higher benefit payments to those 
who retire in the future; measures to in- 
crease employment opportunities for older 
people; more support for senior citizens’ 
housing and for the construction of nursing 
homes; and improvements in the pr 
of medical assistance for the aged and old- 
age assistance. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Public welfare turned toward hope-filled 
new directions with the Public Welfare 
Amendments of 1961 and especially of 1962. 
I hope all States will take appropriate action 
to carry out the new provisions. 

In formulating its welfare proposals, this 
administration is guided by certain general 
principles. They are: 

1. Public welfare must become more serv- 
ice-oriented. It must put a new emphasis 
on social rehabilitation and the prevention 
of dependency. 

2. Public welfare must provide services, not 
only to persons receiving assistance but to 
persons who are potentially dependent or 
former recipients when they seek help. 

3. Public welfare must coordinate its serv- 
ices more effectively. An important step in 
this direction was taken at the Federal level 
in January when, as you know, the Welfare 
Administration was created as a major 
operating unit of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. All the Depart- 
ment’s programs that have a major welfare 
component are now brought together as an 
operating entity so that there will be greater 
coordination of the services of the Bureau 
of Family Services, the Children’s Bureau, 
the Office of Aging, the Office of Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Development, and the 
Cuban Refugee program. Dr. Ellen Winston, 
an outstanding leader in APWA and former 
public welfare commissioner of North Caro- 
lina, is the Nation’s first Commissioner of 
Welfare. 

4. Public welfare must be more com- 
munity conscious. It must explain more 
effectively to the general public what it is 
doing and why—and why it is not doing 
many things that are necessary. It must 
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explain to welfare recipients what welfare 
is and what it is trying to do. 

5. Public welfare must reexamine its 
operations and methods to make sure that 
administrative procedures do not limit its 
response to the service needs of recipients. 

6. Public welfare must be more experi- 
mental, more creative, more research 
minded. 

Goals for public welfare which seemed 
visionary only a few years ago have been 
brought within reach through passage of 
the Public Welfare Amendments of 1962. 
This legislation is a new landmark in the 
history of public welfare. Much has been 
said about its potentials for greatly strength- 
ened and improved welfare operations, 

States are moving to carry out the new 
provisions and to take advantage of the 
greater financial incentives and more flexi- 
ble policies now available. 

We will be seeing the results of this legis- 
lation for many years to come. In a num- 
ber of key areas—such as the provision of 
social services to welfare recipients and 
those likely to become dependent, in the 
training of welfare staff members in the 
skills needed to provide these services, and 
in the extension of child welfare services 
throughout each State—the development 
will come over a period of several years. 

All persons engaged in the field of wel- 
fare services and all citizens interested in 
more effective and efficient public welfare 
operations should be working for the full 
implementation of these amendments in 
their States and home communities. We 
are engaged in an attack upon poverty and 
dependency. While we are pressing to re- 
duce the need for assistance among those 
already receiving public aid, we are also 
seeking actively to prevent future de- 
pendency. This is in the American tradi- 
tion of helping people to help themselves. 

Among all recipients of public assistance— 
it must be remembered—only a small minor- 
ity can be considered employable. For them, 
our task is to marshal helpful counseling 
services and appropriate community re- 
sources to overcome personal, social, or voca- 
tional handicaps, to equip them with skills 
which have value in today's job market, and 
to help them find employment. 

For those who have skills which have be- 
come obsolete, this will mean retraining. For 
many who are unqualified for anything but 
unskilled labor, it will mean fundamental 
education so that they can fill out applica- 
tion blanks, find their way about a city, fol- 
low instructions, and learn a trade. 

But the vast majority of recipients will 
continue to be too old or too young for work 
or blind or disabled or needed at home for 
the care of young children. They will con- 
tinue to need financial assistance as well as 
services. 

The new amendments stress the provision 
of social services by able workers with rea- 
sonable caseloads to reduce and prevent de- 
pendency. Self-support is one but not the 
only goal. Services can make existence less 
restricted and more useful for those whose 
poverty or disability may have isolated them 
from the normal life of the community. 

The inducement to States to step up serv- 
ices is very great. The Federal Government 
may now pay 75 percent of the cost of pro- 
viding services which have been identified by 
the Secretary as necessary or desirable for 
constructive help. The Federal Government 
has been investing in such administrative 
costs on a dollar-for-dollar basis with the 
States. The legislation makes it possible for 
a State to receive $3 for each dollar it invests 
in this area. 

Similarly, the costs of training to equip 
staff with the knowledge needed to deal 
successfully with complex individual and 
family problems can now be matched at 
the higher level. After July 1, however, 
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these extra funds will be available only if 
the States are providing the minimum 
package of services prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. 

Many States are exhibiting new interest 
this year in the expansion of their programs 
of aid to families with dependent children 
to include needy children of the unem- 
ployed. 

This expansion is urgently recommended 
by this administration. It was first author- 
ized by the Congress in 1961 as a temporary 
1-year provision. Last year, the Congress 
extended the authority for 5 years. There 
seems to us no reason why the Federal-State 
program of assistance to needy children 
should reach youngsters whose fathers are 
dead or disabled or absent from the home 
but reject children equally needy but with 
an unemployed father in the family. 

In the 15 States where children of the 
unemployed are receiving AFDC financial 
assistance and services, the program has been 
of great value in stab family life and 
easing the hardships of economic dislocation. 

I would like to say a few words about the 
issue which has arisen over the definition of 
unemployment used by the State of Michi- 
gan in enacting legislation to expand its 
AFDC program. The Michigan definition 
limited eligibility to children of unemployed 
persons who had worked in jobs covered by 
unemployment compensation. 

The General Counsel of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare advised 
us that while a State is not required to 
accept the broad definition of eligibility 
possible under the language of the Federal 
law, any restrictive classification of poten- 
tial recipients must be reasonably related to 
the objectives of the program; namely, aid 
to needy families with dependent children— 
and that the latitude given the States by 
Congress to define unemployment did not 
justify occupational exclusions even when 
presented under the guise of a definition of 
unemployment. 

Other States affected by this Federal policy 
are North Carolina and Oklahoma. Admin- 
istrative changes in its program are being 
undertaken in Oklahoma, and North Carolina 
is considering new legislation. 

We are extremely hopeful that States will 
take advantage of still another feature in 
the new legislation. This is the community 
work and training program for employable 
adults receiving AFDC. Federal support is 
now available for assistance payments for 
persons assigned to these programs, which 
are intended to provide constructive experi- 
ence in training and retraining. 

As a group, assistance recipients are more 
severely handicapped by lack of education 
and than others in the population. 
Therefore, many are not able to meet the 
qualifications for such other programs as 
manpower development and training. Com- 
munity work and training programs can 
give them a foundation for acquiring a 
marketable skill. 

We are going through a period of seemingly 
intense attack upon welfare operations and 
the recipients of public aid. When you con- 
sider how many recipients of welfare endure 
urban poverty, social isolation, and racial 
discrimination it should not be surprising to 
find among them families whose behavior 
does not fit accepted community standards. 
The marvel is that so many of these deprived 
families manage their small resources so well. 
At no time should criticism of the program 
or of persons receiving assistance be allowed 
to develop into a disregard for the rights of 
needy persons to justice and fair treatment, 
particularly where dependent children are 
involved. 

The Federal Government and the States are 
now engaged in a carefully designed review 
of eligibility in the AFDC program, a review 
undertaken at the request of the Senate Ap- 
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propriations Committee. Both State and 
Federal personnel have worked conscientious- 
ly and diligently in this endeavor. We have 
no information yet on what the results of 
this very thorough study will be.. Other 
studies of AFDC are also underway, The 
Welfare Administration is now assembling 
data on the most recent survey of the circum- 
stances and characteristics of AFDC recipi- 
ents. The American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion will soon release its new report on the 


program. 

Out of this increased and detailed knowl- 
edge of dependent persons and the social and 
economic forces which affect them should 
come constructive new proposals for meeting 
their need. 

If this program—which serves more chil- 
dren than all other child welfare programs 
combined—is to become an even greater force 
in the lives of the children it supports, we 
must not accept the easy answers for solu- 
tions to the problems recipients suffer. 
There are no easy answers. And many so- 
called solutions might only intensify the 
hardships of recipient families, destroy natu- 
ral family ties, and deprive the victims of 
repressive measures of any hope for restora- 
tion to self-sufficiency. 

As public welfare agencies throughout the 
country and all the related professions and 
organizations interested in the basic assist- 
ance programs increase their efforts to com- 
bat the stubborn social and economic prob- 
lems our society suffers, we will need the 
support and understanding of the general 
public. 

Naturally, the public will expect welfare 
agencies to make prompt and effective use of 
the new legislative measures and the addi- 
tional funds which have been voted. Results 
will be expected. It may be that too much 
will be expected too soon. The goal that we 
seek, however, is the rehabilitation of every 
person for whom such an objective is feasi- 
ble. I am certain that our achievement 
would be far less if we underestimated the 
potentials of the social rehabilitation ap- 
proach. And if we should fall short of our 
goal, we will at least have made a better at- 
tempt than if we had set our sights too low. 

At every step along this difficult and 
challenging road, I hope that you will make 
sure that the public is fully informed of 
what you are doing and why you are doing it. 
There should be a clear realization of the 
problems that need to be conquered as well 
as of the means employed to deal with them. 

Public welfare has suffered from too little 
constructive attention and understanding. 
Busy with the thousand demands to oper- 
‘ate programs with limited funds and staff 

S, Welfare workers have tended to 
give low priority to the necessity for enlist- 
ing public advice and community interest 
and support. 

Public assistance is far more than billions 
of dollars and millions of recipients. It isa 
program which has met family and individ- 
ual crises, kept families intact, guided chil- 
dren and adults to independence, and allevi- 
ated the hardships and loneliness of old age 
and disability. The success public welfare 
has realized should be reported to the com- 
munity just as fully as the costs and the 
problems it involves. 

Let me remind you, in summary, that for 
years we have been saying that, with the 
necessary legislation, money, time, and man- 
power, public welfare could become one of 
the Nation's strongest positive forces in cre- 
ating and strengthening family life, eco- 
nomic independence, and the individual 
well-being of the old, the young, and the dis- 
abled. 

Now that we are being encouraged to 
move along these lines and have received 
new support and legislation, we must turn 
our words into deeds. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
share my colleague’s views of the serv- 
ices of Wilbur Cohen, 

This reminds me of the measure 
that has been enacted by Congress, and 
which has just received its appropri- 
ations, the Migratory Health Service 
Act. The need for this act has been 
tragically demonstrated in this country. 
The staff of the Migratory Labor Sub- 
committee at this hour, about a quarter 
to 7, are trying desperately to get help to 
a family of migratory workers who have 
been hit by polio while on the road. The 
information that we get is that there 
are seven youngsters in this family, that 
two of them have polio, and that a third 
is suspected of having polio. 

To show the Senate how desperately 
we needed the National Health Act for 
Migratory Labor, Father John Wagner, 
of San Antonio, Tex., got in touch with 
our subcommittee to see if we could 
bring help to this family on the road in 
Missouri. That is how far they are re- 
moved from the health care in the com- 
munity. This is not a condemnation of 
any State. It is a fact of life. It has 
been necessary to come to a Senate com- 
mittee for what should be a routine 
matter. In this case, the care should 
have been unnecessary if these young- 
sters had gotten what we consider to be 
routine immunization shots. 

This is a most dramatic but tragic 
example of the work we are doing here 
with the help of Mr. Wilbur Cohen. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New Jersey, who 
is making a magnificent fight for the 
migratory workers. I have been happy 
to follow his leadership. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF FOR- 
MER PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRU- 
MAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand that today the President of 
the United States has taken note of the 
birthday anniversary of a former Presi- 
dent of the United States, Hon. Harry 
S. Truman. President Kennedy, at his 
press conference, made one of his percep- 
tive observations which, of course, reveal 
him to be a profound student of human 
events and national politics. 

The President, in speaking of the for- 
mer President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman, said that “Mr. Tru- 
man could walk longer than Bobby and 
talk faster than HUBERT.” 

I do not know whether the Attorney 
General is going to admit that he does 
not have the “vigah” that the former 
President has, but I readily admit that 
Harry S. Truman can talk faster than I 
can. 

What is more, what he says is right to 
the point, and his statements have made 
great copy and outstanding history. A 
few minutes ago I sent to former Presi- 
dent Truman a telegram, in which I said: 


Congratulations to America’s foremost 
statesman, who is young of heart and who 
has plenty of “vigah.” 


I believe that former President Tru- 
man qualifies as the senior standard 
bearer of the New Frontier. I congrat- 
ulate former President Truman, who 
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served with such honor and distinction as 
a Member of the U.S. Senate, on his 79th 
birthday anniversary. I say, with all 
reverence, that we are eternally grateful 
to divine providence for the good health 
of this man and for the fact that he is 
with us as a distinguished American, as 
a distinguished citizen, and is always 
making his own distinct contribution to 
the life of this Nation. 

I hope and pray that Harry S. Tru- 
man, great American and great citizen 
and great leader of the free world, will 
continue to be blessed with good health, 
with his good sense of humor, with that 
quality of good sense that is so charac- 
teristic of him, and with his fighting 
spirit, at times partisan but always pa- 
triotic. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF UNION GROVE, 
WIS. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
village of Union Grove, Wis., came into 
being in 1838, 10 years before Wisconsin 
was admitted to the Union. It has 
flourished in the succeeding years and 
today is a thriving, bustling community, 
typical of the fine villages that are the 
heart of Wisconsin. 

It is with great pride that I announce 
that Union Grove will celebrate its 125th 
anniversary this September. It can be 
justly proud of its history over the past 
century and a quarter and as the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin, I salute its peo- 
ple for their many accomplishments. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 394) to validate the 
homestead entries of Leo F. Reeves, and 
it was signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, under the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 11 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 47 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order pre- 
viously entered, until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 9, 1963, at 11 o'clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 8, 1963: 
U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Herbert J. Lidoff, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an Examiner-in-Chief, U.S. Patent 
Office. 

In THE Navy 


Having designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Rear Adm. John T. Hayward, US. Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President to be within the contempla- 
tion of said section, I nominate him for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEeEDbDNEsDAY, May 8, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Romans 12: 9: Let love be without dis- 
simulation; abhor that which is evil; 
cleave to that which is good. 

Eternal God, our Father, fill us now 
with a deep yearning to enter into a 
closer fellowship with Thee and with 
a passionate longing to minister to all 
who are struggling in a welter of misery 
and distress, 

We are commending unto Thee our 
beloved country and the great causes 
of truth, liberty, and righteousness for 
which so many, in years gone by, gave 
the “last full measure of devotion.” 

Grant that in these dark days when 
the whole world is shaken with strife 
we may, as citizens of this great Repub- 
lic, join hands and hearts in a new cove- 
nant of love and loyalty, of friendship 
and fraternity. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


DESIGNATING THE WEEK OF MAY 
20-26, 1963, AS NATIONAL ACTORS’ 
EQUITY WEEK 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
39, designating the week of May 20-26, 
1963, as National Actors’ Equity Week, 
with amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this going to cost 
the overburdened taxpayers of the 
United States any money? 

Mr. CELLER. It will not. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, but I would like to ask my 
good colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER], who brings out a 
resolution here to designate a week Na- 
tional Actors’ Equity Week, how soon the 
gentleman is going to hold hearings on 
my resolution for a constitutional 
amendment to permit prayer in the pub- 
lic schools and all public places. I think 
this is of great importance to the people 
of this Nation. Many people are wait- 
ing for hearings on this so that we may 
bring it before the House. I ask this 
question of my colleague now. 

Mr. CELLER. This is a matter of 
weighty importance and is occupying the 
attention not only of myself as chairman 
but of other members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Very shortly there will 
be an announcement. 
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Mr. BECKER. I sincerely hope so; 
and I thank the gentleman. Mr. Speak- 
— I withdraw my reservation of objec- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 


Whereas Actors’ Equity Association was 
founded on May 26, 1913, by distinguished 
members of the American theatrical profes- 
sion; and 

Whereas Actors’ Equity Association now 
represents approximately thirteen thousand 
professional actors who reside and perform 
in the United States and Canada; and 

Whereas Actors’ Equity Association was 
formed in order to “advance, promote, foster, 
and benefit all those connected with the ‘art 
of the theatre; and 

Whereas Actors’ Equity Association has 
provided responsible and creative leadersip 
in the field of the performing arts while it 
has encouraged and reflected the artistic 
ideals of our country; and 

Whereas, in fulfilling its function of pro- 
tecting and securing the rights of actors and 
performers in the legitimate theater, Actors’ 
Equity Association has materially enhanced 
and inspired the cultural life of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week of 
May 20-26, 1963, is hereby designated as Na- 
tional Actors’ Equity Week, in recognition of 
the outstanding contribution which Actors’ 
Equity Association has made to the cultural 
life of our Nation. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the preamble. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, MR. TRUMAN 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pride and pleasure that I rise today to 
pay tribute to our beloved former Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman. Today is his 
79tk birthday. This day is a very special 
day in my home city of Independence, 
Mo. It is also a special day across our 
land. For Harry Truman, at 79, stands 
at the summit as one of the greatest Pres- 
idents our Nation has ever had. At the 
same time he is one of America’s best 
loved citizens. 

Few periods in American history were 
of more momentous consequence to all 
mankind than the years that Harry Tru- 
man led our Nation. On his shoulders 
fell some of the gravest responsibilities 
in the history of civilization. 

I shall not call the roll today on all of 
Harry Truman’s brilliant accomplish- 
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ments. The successful conclusion of 
World War II, the Marshall plan, the 
North Atlantic Treaty, the Truman doc- 
trine, the Atomic Energy Act, the point-4 
program, his prompt response to aggres- 
sion in Korea—these are only a few of 
the lasting monuments he built. 

It must be a deep and abiding satis- 
faction for Harry Truman on his 79th 
birthday to know that he enjoys, as for- 
mer President of the United States, the 
admiration and respect of the free world 
for his lasting contributions to the prog- 
ress of freemen. And it must be equally 
satisfying to him to know that for his 
courageous and unfaltering dedication to 
the cause of the freedom and dignity 
of all men, he is one of America’s best 
loved citizens. 

I am sure that my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle join me in saying happy 
birthday, Mr. Truman, God bless you, 
and may you and your loved ones enjoy 
many more years of health and happi- 
ness together. . 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I am very happy that 
our distinguished colleague, who has the 
honor of representing in Congress the 
district in which former President Tru- 
man lives, has taken this time to wish the 
President a happy birthday. As the his- 
tory of President Truman’s administra- 
tion unfolds in the light of subsequent 
developments, the character of the serv- 
ice of the great man from Independence, 
Mo., as a leader of this country continues 
to grow with each passing year. I join 
the gentleman in wishing President Tru- 
man a happy birthday. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Council of the League of Women 
Voters is meeting today in Washington. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to pay tribute to this great nonpartisan 
organization. The League of Women 
Voters in Idaho and nationally renders 
a real service to the voters of America 
in allowing a platform for the candidates 
of both political parties to explain their 
stand on issues. They promote candi- 
date meetings, television debates, and 
even print platforms on an equal time 
and equal space basis to allow Ameri- 
cans to know their candidates better. 
We should all be grateful for the efforts 
of the league in informing the public. 
Recently a distinguished Member of the 
other body told of the letters received 
from people who are writing letters of 
fear, based on misinformation and false 
alarm. This could never be said of the 
members of the League of Women Voters. 
They write positive letters supporting 
such meritorious programs as home rule 
for the District of Columbia, a United 
Nations, dedicated to peace, prosperity, 
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and progress throughout the world, but 
at the same time a strong and powerful 
America. The League of Women Voters 
have gone on record as supporting a pro- 
gressive program to eliminate water pol- 
lution in the rivers and streams that flow 
throughout this great Nation. 

I think it is fitting that there are two 
representatives from each of our States 
visiting with their congressional delega- 
tions today and encouraging them to 
support good and progressive legislation. 
I am very proud of the work that this 
great nonpartisan organization has done 
and today I want to pay tribute to these 
fine women who give generously of their 
time, talents, and energy in behalf of our 
great Nation. 

I was privileged to meet this morning 
with other members of the Idaho con- 
gressional delegation and Mrs, Eugene 
Smith, of Idaho Falls, and Mrs. Ervin 
Sage, of Nampa, who ably represented 
the Idaho League of Women Voters. 
They along with league members in 
Idaho and throughout the Nation are 
rendering a very valuable service. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Khru- 
shchev is notifying the world that Cuba 
is branded, packaged, and delivered to 
Russia as a full-fledged Communist sat- 
ellite—and he does not expect the United 
States to do anything about it. That 
is the meaning of Castro’s mission to 
Moscow. It is a real victory for Khru- 
shchev, even though he is paying quite a 
price for it. 

Of course, the United States, the lead- 
er of the free world, is paying the highest 
price of all. We are assisting Khru- 
shchev in his announced goal of burying 
us. Mr. President, do we have a foreign 
policy, and if so, what is it? What is 
wrong with reimposing the Monroe 
Doctrine? 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Smiry], I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Rules may have until 
midnight tonight to file certain privileged 
reports. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT, SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1963 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
5517) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
- 1963, and for other purposes, and ask 

unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 275) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5517) making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 4, 23, 29, 31, 37, 74, 75, 77, 
78, and 79. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
24, 26, 32, 33, 35, 38, 40, 45, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, and 73, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 


“RURAL HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY REVOLVING 
FUND 


“For loans pursuant to section 515(a) of 
the Housing Act of 1949, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1484; 76 Stat. 671), including ad- 
vances pursuant to section 335(a) of the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961 (7 U.S.C. 1985), in connection 
with security for such loans, $1,000,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$625,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 


“STUDY OF HIGHWAY PROGRAM FOR ALASKA 


“For expenses necessary to make engineer- 
ing studies and estimates and planning sur- 
veys relative to a highway construction pro- 
gram for Alaska, as authorized by section 
13 of the Act of October 23, 1962 (76 Stat. 
1149), $400,000, to remain available until 
expended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert “Congress: 
Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be used for any Federal 
project that does not require a financial con- 
tribution from State or local sources except 
projects dealing with preservation of forests 
in the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of the In- 
terior.”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$8,830,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,700,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$750,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $966,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 


“FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
“Salaries and expenses 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries 
and expenses’, $37,500.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,082,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 63,150,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,338,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 
“including expenses of organizing and hold- 
ing the World Food Congress in the United 
States, as authorized by the Act of October 
18, 1962 (Public Law 87-841), $400,000, of 
which $65,000 shall be available for the 
United States contribution to the Interna- 
tional Peace Corps Secretariat”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 

ment amendments numbered 10, 11, 
12, 27, 30, 34, 41, 42, 43, 44, 56, and 76. 


ALBERT THOMAS, 
MICHAEL J. Kirwan, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
FRANK T. Bow 
(except as to No. 47), 
EARL WILSON 
(except as to No. 47), 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
Cart HAYDEN, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
LISTER HILL, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
KARL E. MUNDT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 5517), making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in expla- 
nation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

TITLE I 
Department of Agriculture 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $2,000,000 
for the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service land-use adjustment pro- 
gram as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$150,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 2: Authorizes $1,222,900 
for salaries and expenses of the Farmers 
Home Administration by transfer as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $1,122,900 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $1,000,000 
for the Farmers Home Administration for 
the rural housing for the elderly revolving 
fund instead of $2,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Department of Commerce 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $25,000 
for the Office of Trade Adjustment for trade 
adjustment assistance as proposed by the 
House instead of deleting the item as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $625,000 
for civilian industrial technology instead of 
$500,000 as proposed by the House and 
$750,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate and appropriates $400,- 
000 for a study of a highway program for 
Alaska instead of $800,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Department of Dejense 

Amendment No. 7: Inserts heading as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $15,000 
for the Department of the Army for rivers 
and harbors and flood control, general in- 
vestigations, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $25,000 
for the Department of the Army for con- 
struction, general, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, 

Amendment No. 10: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 11: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Funds Appropriated to the President 
Public Works Acceleration 

Amendment No. 12: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 13: Restores House lan- 
guage amended to require a financial con- 
tribution from State or local sources for any 
Federal project except projects dealing with 
preservation of forests in the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of the Interior. The exception 
for forests is intended to cover national 
parks, forests, and Indians. 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Amendments Nos. 14 and 15: Appropriate 
$8,830,000 for the Public Health Service for 
communicable disease activities instead of 
$5,430,000 as proposed by the House and $12,- 
230,000 as by the Senate; and au- 
thorize $8,700,000 to remain available until 
June 30, 1964, instead of $5,300,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $12,100,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $750,000 
for community health practice and research 
instead of $500,000 as proposed by the House 
and $1,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $290,000 
for hospitals and medical care as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $315,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $175,000 
for salaries and expenses, Bureau of Family 
Services, as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $288,500 as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 19, 20, and 21: Appro- 
priate $1,000,000 for grants for maternal and 
child welfare as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $3,500,000 as proposed by the House; 
and designate $800,000 for child welfare serv- 
ices and $200,000 for research, training, or 
demonstration projects in child welfare as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $3,000,000 
and $500,000 for such purposes as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $90,000 
for salaries and expenses of the Children’s 
Bureau as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $102,500 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $443,000 
for salaries and expenses of Howard Univer- 
sity as proposed by the House instead of 
$425,850 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24: Authorizes $40,000 for 
salaries and expenses of the Office of the 
Secretary as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $75,000 as proposed by the House. 

Independent offices 

Amendment No. 25: Appropriates $966,000 
for the Civil Service Commission for the 
Government payment for annuitants, em- 
ployees health benefits fund instead of $955,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $977,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 26: Inserts heading as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 27: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The amount to be proposed for the 
Commission on International Rules of 
Judicial Procedure is to be the final appro- 
priation to be provided. The conferees 
expect the Commission to terminate its 
affairs with the amount approved. 

Amendment No. 28: Appropriates $37,500 
for salaries and expenses of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission instead of 
$75,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 29: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


Department of the Interior 


Amendment No. 30: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment No, 31: Restores language 
proposed by the House to transfer $1,000,000 
to the Upper Colorado River storage project. 

Amendment No, 32: Strikes out language 
proposed by the House to appropriate $3,350,- 
000 for the revolving fund, Virgin Islands 
Corporation, as provided by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 33: Appropriates $100,000 
for the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $200,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 34: Reported in dis- 


agreement, 
The judiciary 


Amendment No. 35: Appropriates $70,000 
for travel and aneous expenses of 
courts of appeals, district courts, and other 
judicial services as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $130,000 as proposed by the House. 

Department of Justice 

Amendment No. 36: Appropriates $1,082,000 
for salaries and expenses, U.S. attorneys and 
marshals, instead of $1,110,000 as proposed 
by the House and $1,054,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Department of Labor 

Amendment No. 37: Appropriates $100,000 
for trade adjustment activities as proposed 
by the House; the Senate had deleted the 
entire amount. 

Amendment No. 38: Appropriates $22,- 
000,000 for unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees and ex-servicemen as 
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proposed by the Senate instead of $20,000,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 39: Appropriates $3,- 
150,000 for employees’ compensation claims 
and expenses, instead of $3,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $3,300,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Legislative branch 
Senate 


Amendment No. 40: Inserts heading, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 41-44: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment No. 45: Appropriates $5,000 
for contingent expenses, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Department of State 


Amendment No. 46: Appropriates $6,338,500 
for salaries and expenses, administration 
of foreign affairs, instead of $6,588,500 as 
proposed by the House and $6,088,500 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 47: Appropriates $400,000 
for international conferences and contingen- 
cies instead of $250,000 as proposed by the 
House and $615,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate; deletes $18,000 for representation; and 
allows $65,000 for the U.S. contribution to 
the International Peace Corps Secretariat. 

District of Columbia 


Amendment No. 48: Appropriates $413,500 
for general operating expenses as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $441,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 49: Appropriates $2,902,- 
800 for public safety as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $3,170,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 50: Appropriates $526,601 
for health and welfare as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,300,000 as proposed by 
the House. 


TITLE If—INCREASED PAY COSTS 


Amendment No. 51: Corrects printing er- 
ror, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 52: Deletes the House pro- 
posal to appropriate $4,750 to the President's 
Advisory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy. 

Amendments Nos. 53-55: Insert Senate 
items to meet increased pay costs. 

Amendment No. 56: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendments Nos. 57-67: Insert Senate 
items to meet increased pay costs. 

Amendment No. 68: Appropriates $35,775 
for highways and traffic (District of Colum- 
bia) as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$125,970 as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 69-71: Appropriate $289,- 
738 for sanitary engineering (District of Co- 
lumbia) as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$315,020 as proposed by the House; and 
make corresponding adjustments as to the 
source of funds. 


TITLE IlI—CLAIMS AND JUDGMENTS 


Amendments Nos. 72 and 73: Appropriate 
for claims and judgments as set forth in 
Senate Document No. 14; total of $20,567,545 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $16,993,- 
400 as proposed by the House. 

TITLE IV 


Amendments Nos. 74 and 75: Deletes head- 
ings proposed by Senate. 

Amendment No. 76: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendments Nos. 77, 78. and 79: Delete 
language proposed by the Senate. 


(except as to No. 47), 
EARL WILSON 
(except as to No. 47), 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. THOMAS (during the reading of 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the statement be dispensed 
with, and I will try to explain it to my 
colleagues. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Tuomas] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
membership will recall when this bill 
left the House, it carried in round figures 
about $1,400 million, which represented 
a reduction of 12.4 percent in the budget 
estimates. It went to the other body, 
and may I say I think the other body 
showed more restraint in approving in- 
creases that were requested over the 
House amounts than I have witnessed 
in my few years of experience. I be- 
lieve our able and genial friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] will 
agree with us on that point. 

As a matter of fact, there are only 
79 Senate amendments. In round fig- 
ures, the increase amounts to $49 
or $50 million, involving only about 
four major items. One item itself in- 
volves $30 million of that amount. Sey- 
eral items put in by the other body 
involve annuities to widows of distin- 
guished Members of the other body who 
have passed on. 

In conference we came out 11.2 per- 
cent below the budget estimates, So as 
the bill stands, the percentage reduc- 
tion is only 1.2 percent less than when 
it left the House. 

All in all, I think the other body did 
the best job it has done in a long time. 
We ought to commend them for it. We 
bring back actually 67 items in the con- 
ference report. There is only one res- 
ervation, and my able friend from Ohio 
will explain that. There are 12 items 
we bring back to you in technical dis- 
agreement, but in truth and in fact 
there is not one item in true disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman vield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope I will live to see 
the day when just one bill comes back 
from conference with the other body in 
which the total appropriation is not 
raised. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman’s 
point is well taken, but the other body 
did a fine job. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to our be- 
loved chairman of the full Committee 
on Appropriations [Mr. Cannon] 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly concerned and deeply dismayed 
to read in last night’s paper that our 
beloved colleague, the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomas] 
has announced his intention to retire 
from Congress at the close of his present 
term. 

Mr. Tuomas is one of the ablest and 
most efficient, and most indispensable 
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Members of the House. He has had long 
and eminent service on the Committee 
on Appropriations, and it would be im- 
possible to replace him on the commit- 
tee, and especially on the important 
subcommittees to which he is assigned, 
without serious disadvantage to the 
country for some sessions to come. 

It is true he is a man of advanced age, 
and worn down by long hours of unre- 
mitting toil. But he is also a Jefferso- 
nian Democrat of the old school, and it 
is fundamental tradition, hallowed by 
long and immemorial usage that a Demo- 
crat, especially a Texas Democrat, while 
he may sometimes be defeated, never 
resigns. 

So, Mr. Speaker, on second thought, 
we inevitably realize, as everyone inter- 
ested in the many problems confronting 
us in the immediate future must realize, 
that Mr. Tuomas is not necessarily the 
captain of his own fate, that he is not 
necessarily the master of his own destiny. 

He desires to retire. He is entitled to 
retire after more than a quarter of a 
century of useful service here. 

He undoubtedly wants to retire and 
expects to retire, but he reckons without 
his host. 

The leadership of the House needs him 
here, the administration requires his ex- 
ceedingly valuable service here, and his 
constituency at home especially cannot 
be expected to accept the retirement of 
a Representative who has brought such 
prosperity to his district, and State, and 
the country at large. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am joined, I am 
certain, by other Members of the House 
on both sides of the aisle when I propose 
to report to the people of his district and 
State the unanimous recommendation of 
his colleagues here on the floor that he 
be drafted for membership in the 89th 
Congress and for many succeeding Con- 
gresses thereafter. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to our beloved friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to join the young man from Missouri in 
the things that he has said about my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Tuomas]. But, I am sure 
we cannot take the time today to pay 
the respects that we have for my dis- 
tinguished friend. I am sure that the 
entire membership would want plenty of 
time to tell the gentleman from Texas 
what we think of him. And, they would 
all be good. So, I am going to refrain at 
this time from paying my tributes to 
the gentleman from Texas and wait un- 
til that day when so many others can 
join us. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman yielding. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations never spoke truer 
words when he said the leadership of the 
House needs the gentleman from Texas; 
all Members of the House need the gen- 
tleman from Texas, that peerless de- 
bater, that great Congressman, that 
great Texan, and great American. I 
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hope that a draft starts this way from 
Houston that will engulf the gentleman 
from Texas and carry him back to us, 
during the 89th Congress and many 
Congresses thereafter. ALBERT THOMAS 
is an indispensable Member of the House. 
He lends luster to this great body. Every 
Member of the House wants him to 
change his mind. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Briefly. 

Mr. FLOOD. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding, and I will be brief. I con- 
strue this as a national emergency, and 
I think that the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow], a distinguished lawyer, will 
join me in presenting a petition to the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
sit as a court of original jurisdiction 
to consider a petition for injunction to 
prevent this disaster. 

Mr. BOW. I might say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas] and I have been discussing 
this matter, and we will talk to you pri- 
vately about it. 

Now let us go back to the supple- 
mental report. It will be noted that the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WILSON] 
and I did not agree to the report in its 
entirety. We excepted as to one amend- 
ment, and that is amendment No. 47. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to point out 
why we did not agree to amendment No. 
47. The budget request as contained in 
House Document No. 61 was for an addi- 
tional $755,000. There was already ap- 
propriated in the present budget $2,792,- 
000 for the current fiscal year for this 
item, which is the item of “International 
conferences and contingencies.” The 
bill as reported by the House Committee 
on Appropriations, the supplemental bill, 
contains the sum of $315,000 for this 
item, a reduction of $440,000 in the 
budget estimate. A further reduction of 
$65,000 was made here on the floor of 
the House, making a total for this item 
in the bill as it passed the House of 
$250,000. This was an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Liescoms], which cut out that 
amount which was earmarked for the 
“International Secretariat of the Middle 
Level Manpower.” 

We have never yet found out just what 
“Middle Level Manpower” means. But 
it actually is the secretariat for the Peace 
Corps in which the United States is pay- 
ing the expenses of a number of nationals 
of other countries to go to a meeting of 
the Peace Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations recommended the sum 
of $550,000 but did not include in the 
recommendation of the Senate commit- 
tee the $65,000. The $65,000 was put in 
by an amendment on the floor of the 
Senate. I attempted to have this 
stricken in the conference. The confer- 
ence did not go along with it. The ac- 
tion taken by a majority of the confer- 
ence is to accept the amendment inserted 
on the Senate floor as to this item and 
to do the exact opposite of what we 
agreed to on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me we should 
have maintained the position of the 
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House on this matter rather than to just 
yield as we did. As a matter of fact, 
the proposal that has come before you 
in this conference report not only con- 
tains the additional $65,000 for the secre- 
tariat, but $85,000 over and above the 
$65,000, an increase of $150,000 over the 
House figures for this item. 

Mr. Speaker, mind you, we had al- 
ready appropriated $2,792,000 for the 
current year. There was one item that 
we were able to strike out, however, that 
was an item for $18,000 for entertain- 
ment; that is, $18,000 over the $75,000 
already allowed for representation al- 
lowances. 

Mr. Speaker, while we made some 
progress, the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Witson] and I felt that this was too 
much. 

Now this bill has been reported to the 
Members of the House, and it comes 
back from a conference with a total of 
$1,467 million which actually is $28 mil- 
lion over the House figure, but $21 mil- 
lion under the Senate figure. 

One item that has been increased 
here—and some Members of the House 
were for this increase—as you recall 
when the bill passed the House, there 
was no money included in the bill for 
civil defense. The Senate put in the sum 
of $30 million for civil defense. In the 
conference we were able to have them 
take out $15 million so, we have made 
a savings of $15 million. 

Mr. Speaker, the other item is the one 
in the Bureau of Reclamation. I should 
like to point this out to the Members of 
the House, because although I went 
along with it, I think it is a poor way 
in which to appropriate funds. I have 
reference to the $6 million in the Bureau 
of Reclamation which was put in the 
bill in the Senate and was never pre- 
sented to the House. There was no testi- 
mony in the House at all on this item. 
The distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, Kirwan] who is chairman of the 
Interior Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, had no information 
on this item. They did not have the 
courtesy to consult him about it. When 
I say this I am talking about the repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and not the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, this $6 million is put in 
here because the President, when he was 
in Mexico City, told them we would try 
to get some fresh water from the Rio 
Grande River into Mexico. So the $6 
million is put in to permit the people in 
Arizona to drill fresh water holes in or- 
der to get fresh water into Mexico. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my opinion 
during the 13 years I have been here that 
I have heard from time to time that Ari- 
zona did not have enough water and that 
they wanted to build huge dams in order 
to bring fresh water into Arizona. But 
here we are now tapping the under- 
ground water of that area in order to 
send it to Mexico. There were no hear- 
ings held on this matter in the House. 
It was never presented to us. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me this is a 
bad way to present a supplemental. I 
would like to impress upon the Members 
of the House again that in my opinion 
we should be very careful about all new 
starts in supplemental appropriation 
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bills. The supplemental appropriations 
process should be followed, when they 
have run out of money in the programs 
which have already been started. We 
make a mistake in bringing in large sums 
for new starts. 

Mr. Speaker, there is just one other 
item, and it is controversial I am sure, 
and will be discussed further, and that 
is the way in which we settled the Phil- 
ippines claim bill. I think the position 
of the House on this was much better 
than the Senate position. I think we 
have locked the door, perhaps, after the 
horse has gotten out, but it is locked for 
future horses not to get out. I think 
it is a good amendment. I think it will 
protect against the abuses that have gone 
on. I hope the House will go along with 
the acceptance of it. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Ohio on the 
position which the gentleman takes on 
the amendment No. 47 pertaining to the 
International Peace Corps Secretariat. 
This is an amendment that the House 
should view with great concern. This 
is a case where the State Department 
and the International Peace Corps Sec- 
retariat are using flagrant budgetary 
procedures in order to obtain this 
money. 

Here is a case of an international or- 
ganization set up at a international con- 
ference and got the U.S. Government 
to pay $150,000 of the expenses of this 
organization, and now they come to Con- 
gress and expect us to pick up the tab. 
If you will check the testimony during 
the hearings before Mr. Thomas’ sub- 
committee on March 26, and check the 
record of the other body on this bill 
when it came up for debate, and check 
the press releases now on the streets you 
will see that there is no relationship at 
all to what the House heard and what 
is taking place today. For example, this 
organization testified before the Defi- 
ciency Subcommittee that they needed 
this money for a European conference to 
begin May 6. This conference is tak- 
ing place now in the United States, in 
Washington, D.C., not in Europe. This 
is the way this organization is using its 
budgetary privileges to violate the in- 
tent of Congress. I suggest that we send 
this conference report back to the com- 
mittee with instructions to disagree on 
amendment No. 47. 

Mr. BOW. May I ask the gentleman 
from California if it is not a fact that 
this travel money, $65,000, is not travel 
money for the Americans who are at- 
tending this conference, but is to be used 
to pay the expenses of delegates of other 
nations to this conference? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. That is true. We 
are paying the expenses right now of 
delegates from 12 nations to come to 
Washington, D.C., to participate in the 
conference. 

Mr. BOW. This is what disturbs me; 
if we were paying the expenses of our 
own delegates, that would be one thing. 
But it seems to me that we should not 
be embarking upon the job of bringing 
delegates of other nations to these con- 
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ferences. Some of these countries are 
better off than we are financially. May 
I ask the gentleman what countries are 
attending? 

Mr, LIPSCOMB. There are 12 coun- 
tries; they are from Argentina, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Israel, Japan, Neth- 
erlands, West Germany, Switzerland, and 
others. 

Mr. BOW. We are picking up the tab 
to bring these delegates from these coun- 
tries to this meeting, is that right? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Les. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. Is either the majority 
or the minority prepared to discuss the 
Philippine war claims amendment? I 
would like to be enlightened concerning 
what provision is in the bill for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BOW. I will say that that will 
come in as a separate part of the con- 
ference report, as an amendment, and 
we will have time to debate that sepa- 
rate amendment. I think it would be 
better to have the debate on it at the 
time that amendment is offered rather 
than in this general discussion. 

Mr, AVERY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. These foreigners, or 
those who are sponsoring them, will they 
file expense accounts as Members of 
Congress are required to do? 

Mr. BOW. No; only Members of Con- 
gress are checked on things of that kind. 
We spend more money on these other 
people. May I say that when the bill 
comes up for the Department of State I 
hope the gentleman will ask the same 
question. There are some things there 
I should like to point out. 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been so much said about the Philippine 
war claims bill that at this late hour, 
with an appropriation bill for other 
branches of the executive department it 
seems somewhat futile to say anything 
in opposition to what the conferees have 
agreed upon. But I could not let this 
opportunity pass without bringing to the 
attention of this body that what we will 
be doing in effect is to stop any infringe- 
ment through the front door, but allow 
the possibility of claims being made for 
services rendered in the processing of 
these claims, through the back door. 

If the Government of the United 
States were to pay the claims directly we 
would be paying people who are under a 
commitment to various associates who 
have processed these claims. 

From a legal standpoint, an amend- 
ment to the present act which is under 
consideration permitting payments to 
Mr. O'Donnell would not be enforcible. 
Even if the claimant signed a letter say- 
ing he would not pay Mr. O’Donnell and 
associates, the claimants for the most 
part are Philippine nationals, and the 
claimant could be sued in the Philippine 
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courts for collection and could be forced 
under Philippine law to pay Mr. O’Don- 
nell and associates. The U.S. Govern- 
ment would then have to sue the claim- 
ant not in the U.S. courts but in the 
Philippine courts, and there is a question 
as to whether or not the United States 
could sue a Philippine national in his 
own country and come out the winner. 

It seems to me the only practical way 
is for the U.S. Government to turn this 
money over to the Philippine Govern- 
ment as provided in the Senate amend- 
ment which passed the Senate by an 
overwhelming vote of more than 2 to 1, 
or, if this was feared for some reason 
not to be wise, or for various reasons 
which the conferees are aware of, then 
they could act on a bill that has been in 
the House of Representatives since last 
year, introduced by me, and again in- 
troduced this year, which would make 
these payments to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment under the protection of our 
grant-aid program, with the safeguards 
that are in that type of grant aid. 

The question has arisen, where will 
this money go with giving of $73 million 
to individual claimants. Will this money 
remain in the Philippines? Since the 
original intent of the Philippine Claims 
Act was to rehabilitate the economy of 
the Philippine Government and the 
economy of the Philippine people, I say 
to you that 3 percent of the recipients 
under the Philippine Claims Act will re- 
ceive more than $50 million. These cor- 
porations and individuals have for the 
most part completed their rehabilitation 
activity in the Philippine Islands. 
Therefore this new money undoubtedly 
will not inure to the best interests of the 
Philippine people and indeed may not 
ea in the Philippine economy at 


Why do Isay that? Because our Gov- 
ernment has persuaded the Philippine 
Government in the last few years to go 
on a convertible basis, to have a free 
exchange. If one examines carefully 
the 1964 balance-of-payments schedule 
for the Philippine Government he will 
find on the income side an expectancy 
by the Philippine Government to receive 
73 million of U.S. dollars. I think it is 
reasonably clear that this money may 
not remain in the Philippine Govern- 
ment. With a convertible currency, the 
people who receive this money and espe- 
cially those who receive the greater 
amount of it will redirect this money 
wherever in the world they wish to use it. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I have asked the gentle- 
man to yield in order to advise the House 
that the gentleman from New York now 
addressing the House took the floor to 
plead with the House to accept his orig- 
inal amendment to the Philippine war 
claims bill. His amendment would have 
paid this money at that time directly to 
the Philippine Government rather than 
to the individuals that were named in 
line items in the bill. I voted against 
the bill, but I am here to advise the 
House that had it not been for the re- 
jection of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York we would not be 
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in this dilemma we are in now. He is to 
be commended for his position at that 
time. I hope the amendment to be 
agreed to today will follow along that 
same general line. 

Mr. BARRY. I wish I could assure 
the gentleman from Kansas that. this 
was so, but I must say I feel certain that 
we are letting people in through the back 
door that we would not let in through 
the front door. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
AVERY] suggested it was my position that 
this money be paid to the Government of 
the Philippines. Let me assure this body 
it was the Eisenhower position that this 
money be paid to the Government of the 
Philippines. There were negotiations 
between the Philippine Government and 
the United States that this money would 
be paid to the Government of the Philip- 
pines and it was only because it was 
blocked in the House of Representatives 
by those who controlled the legislation 
that this was changed to make payment 
directly to the claimants. I would like 
the record to read, and it certainly is 
well documented, that the position I took 
a year ago and the position which I take 
now is the agreement made by and be- 
tween the Eisenhower administration 
and the Philippine Government. I have 
seen the communique between the two 
countries myself. 

I have examined it and I have read it 
and I know it to be a fact. 

On motion to recommit this bill should 
be returned to the conference committee 
for a remedy already approved by the 
other body which is the nearest method 
devised to carry out the present inten- 
tions of the Congress consistent with the 
memoire handed to the Philippine Am- 
bassador which created the present 
obligation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays], 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to talk a minute about this Philippine 
war claims amendment. I differ with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Barry] in one respect. As to the pay- 
ment, I did not think we should pay 
any of it to anybody. But since the 
decision was made to pay some, I then 
thought that we should pay to the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines. 

But let me go back to 1952 and show 
you what has come out in recent hear- 
ings in the other body and show you 
just how this thing generated. You 
know, there were two members on that 
commission—Delgado and Mr. O’Donnell 
who have profited along with a third 
fellow to the tune already of about $1 
million in this deal. I want to read to 
you from a letter from Mr. Delgado to 
Mr. O'Donnell in 1952. He says: 

Your letter of December 23, 1952, was duly 
received and have noted its contents with 
great interest. I believe you are quite right 
in your appraisal of the situation there but 
I am afraid that enthusiasm on the part of 
the interested parties and the Government 
here have cooled off. Nothing has been done 
and no one seems to be interested enough 
to take the initiative in having some action 
by the Government on the matter of addi- 
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tional war damage compensation. However, 
I am writing today to Mr. Lino Gutierrez, 
president of the Private Claimants Associa- 
tion, and other interested parties on the 
subject. In addition, in the broadcast which 
I am scheduled to make on the 18th of this 
month over the station DEBB, I will discuss 
the subject in an effort to arouse enthusiasm 
and start the ball rolling. 
I am of the considered opinion— 


And I am leaving out something here 
that is not pertinent in order to save 
time. The letter reads further: 

I am of the considered opinion that even 
if the chances of obtaining the $200 million 
are not rosy this year, something must be 
done there to keep up the interest of the ad- 
ministration on the same, as otherwise our 
probabilities of obtaining additional money 
next year would be much less. 


Then they go on with another inter- 
change of correspondence and at the end 
of one letter, he says: 

It is regrettable that we did not make up 
this list before we left the Commission, but 
this is little solace now. 


That referred to a list of all the claim- 
ants. I agree with the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Barry] that this provi- 
sion, and I am sure the committee ac- 
cepted it in good faith because it was 
kicked in their laps at the last minute, 
does not really do the job because it is 
unenforceable. As he pointed out, the 
money can be collected in the Philippines 
and can be paid to anybody. I think that 
with 1 percent of the claimants getting 
more than 50 percent of the money, that 
some of these lobbyists are still going to 
profit. 

I would hope that later on in proper 
legislation, if we cannot come out with 
some bill from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs where it is appropriate, that an 
amendment can still be put on to pay 
this money directly to the Philippine 
Government because if the avowed pur- 
pose, as the proponents of the legislation 
said, was to help the economy of the 
Philippines, you are not going to help it 
by paying huge sums of money to many 
corporations that are not even in the 
Philippines. I think probably the House 
regrets its action of last year, and if it 
is given the chance to vote clearly and 
make a decision on whether to give the 
money to these lobbyists and their asso- 
ciates or to give the money to the Philip- 
pines, I think I know how the House 
would vote. I hope the House will get 
that chance later on in this session. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. It is my understanding 
that a couple of trust funds have been 
set up in this country from money al- 
legedly flowing at least in part from this 
Philippine war claims matter.. Does the 
gentleman know anything about that; 
would he care to comment on it? 

Mr. HAYS. All I know is what I read 
in the late edition of the New York 
Times. There were two trust funds set 
up for Mr. O’Donnell in a Scranton, Pa., 
bank; one in the amount of $85,000, to 
be paid out at the rate of $17,000 per 
year for 5 years. Another was in the 
amount of $60,000, to be paid out in 5 
years at the rate of $12,000 a year. 
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There seems to be some doubt as to 
who set them up, but I am sure it has 
something to do with the Philippine war 
damage claims bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
want to commend the gentleman for his 
action in regard to the accelerated pub- 
lic works projects. 

Mr. Speaker, many of America’s In- 
dians are confronted today with a sort 
of creeping unemployment which has 
been coming on and has affected the In- 
dians even more than non-Indians since 
the peak employment days of World 
War II. For whatever the cause, auto- 
mation or whatnot, the technological 
displacement or disqualification of In- 
dians is comparatively more serious. 
What is called structural unemploy- 
ment is, for Indians, a longstanding 
condition. Whereas this condition has 
a growing effect on people in areas like 
West Virginia, it tends to harden, con- 
tinue, and preserve Indian unemploy- 
ment. 

In contrast to a national unemploy- 
ment average that has ranged during 
recent years between 5 and 7 percent, In- 
dian unemployment has been much more 
general and has ranged from area to area 
and from time to time from 20 to 90 per- 
cent of the labor force with an average 
of more than 40 percent. In some res- 
ervations practically the only employed 
people work for the agency or the local 
Indian service representative. Many of 
the others, and this certainly holds true 
in Oklahoma, are on relief. 

I would hasten to add that there is, 
operated by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, a very excellent program of re- 
location and employment assistance 
which has been helpful in promoting 
out-migration and adjustment of In- 
dians to employment opportunities. 
These Indians have, to the extent of 
their ability and insofar as they can, 
gone to cities and other places to seek 
employment. Many industries have 
been brought to sites on or near reserva- 
tions. Nevertheless, some 45,000 Indians 
still remain unemployed out of a total 
work force which at present slightly ex- 
ceeds 100,000. It is this 45,000 Indians 
who primarily can be benefited by the 
public works program. 

I am delighted to know that the con- 
ference report insures the continuation 
of accelerated works projects to aid our 
Indian people, and feel certain it will 
prove to be a wise investment. 

I trust the ARA will also move aggres- 
sively in this area of need. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
our beloved colleague, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross], 4 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that a motion to recom- 
mit this conference report, with instruc- 
tions to the managers on the part of 
the House will be offered. It deals with 
the $65,000 for the International Sec- 
retariat Peace Corps. 

The Members of the House will recall 
that the $65,000 was stricken from the 
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bill when it was before the House 
originally. 

I hope the House will sustain the mo- 
tion to recommit, for the reason that 
although there is some authority in law 
for the use of $65,000—and this is not 
an enormous amount of money, as money 
goes around here these days—there is an 
important principle involved in the 
expenditure of the $65,000 to finance an 
International Secretariat that has never 
been authorized by Congress. There 
was a meeting in Washington, D.C., and 
another in Puerto Rico on so-called 
Middle Level Manpower as the prelim- 
inary for this proposition and for which 
American taxpayers paid all the bills. 
I asked the question when the bill was 
originally before the House for someone 
to define Middle Level Manpower? 
Nothing but copious silence has been the 
answer. 

Let us support the motion to recom- 
mit and get the $65,000 out of this bill. 
Let us say to the executive branch of 
Government: When you propose to 
create an International Secretariat for 
the Peace Corps, come to Congress and 
get your authority for it. 

As the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] has said, let us put a stop to these 
new programs begun under circum- 
stances of this kind. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to our beloved colleague from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the conferees on the supple- 
mental appropriations legislation before 
us have agreed to sustain the judgment 
of the Congress, and leave unchanged 
the present U.S. policy of paying off the 
balance due on the Philippine war dam- 
age claims directly to the individual 
claimants. 

I am equally happy that the conferees 
have agreed on an amendment along the 
lines I favored, to prevent any former 
Officials or employees of the U.S. Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission from 
benefiting, directly or indirectly, under 
this legislation. 

The decision of the conferees in both 
instances was sound, sensible, and fully 
justified. It provides a remedy for an 
irregularity of which the Congress has 
only lately learned. But it also sustains 
a decision which the Congress made last 
year after thorough and meticulous con- 
sideration. 

I fully support the conference report 
on this issue. I support it because it is 
equitable, because it is practical and be- 
cause—unlike the amendment hastily 
approved by the other body—it is in the 
interest of the American taxpayer. 

The decision made by the conferees 
is equitable because it will enable the 
U.S. Foreign Claims Commission to com- 
plete its work on the Philippine war 
damage claims, and give each qualified 
claimant the final payment under an 
obligation made by the United States 
back in 1946. 

It is practical because there is no way 
to discharge our national commitment 
to the Filipino people, and to prevent 
abuses of the type brought recently to 
light, unless the United States itself ad- 
ministers this program. 
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And it is in the interests of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers because only in this way— 
only by paying the claimants directly— 
can we hope to eliminate duplication 
and to save millions of dollars which will 
revert to the U.S. Treasury. 

This saving has been estimated at be- 
tween $5 and $25 million, and very likely 
will be at least $12 million. But what- 
ever amount our Nation saves, it is rea- 
son enough for supporting the course 
which Congress approved last year and 
which the conference committee has 
sustained. 

Mr. Speaker, last week on April 30, 
1963, I took the floor of this House to 
review the entire background of the 
Philippine war damage claims legisla- 
tion. That full story appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of April 30 on 
pages 7456 to 7463. Therefore, I will not 
repeat it. I simply want to take this op- 
portunity to commend the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THOMAS], and the House 
conferees for the agreement they have 
obtained on this legislation before us. 

I am gratified by the decision of the 
conferees and fully support the confer- 
ence report as presented to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
also to join with my colleagues in urging 
the distinguished and able gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomas], to reconsider 
his decision to retire from the Congress. 
My good friend, the gentleman from 
Texas, is one of the most valuable Mem- 
bers of this Congress. In his long years 
of service in this body he has established 
an enviable record in working for the 
interests of his district, of his State, and 
of our whole Nation. His work on the 
House Appropriations Committee has 
been particularly outstanding. He has 
saved the taxpayers millions of dollars 
while, at the same time, never stinting 
in his support for projects necessary for 
the economic growth of our country and 
for our national security. 

I earnestly urge my distinguished col- 
league from Texas not to deprive the 
House of his wise counsel and his able 
leadership. I hope that we will find him 
here for many years to come. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
about to move the previous question, but 
before I do may I respectfully ask my 
colleagues not to send this conference 
report back to conference? I hope you 
will adopt it. By and large it is good. 
There is not a man in this House that I 
have a higher regard for than my be- 
loved and distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. He 
tends to his business and works for his 
people; he works for the Nation. By any 
yardstick you want to measure him by, 
he is certainly one of the big, fine, grand 
men in this House. But, reasonable 
people can reasonably disagree. 

Now, this item was submitted to the 
Speaker when it was before the House, 
and the Speaker ruled that it was au- 
thorized. I am not going to take the 
time of the House to read the ruling of 
the Speaker. I have read the argument. 
It is all in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so 
that is a matter that is not properly be- 
fore the House. 

There are seven items in the one 
amendment for conference and contin- 
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gencies. The budget request was 
$755,000. The Senate allowed $615,000 
and we reduced the amount to $400,000 
in conference with the other body. As 
far as this one item is concerned they 
wanted $80,000 for the International 
Peace Corps Secretariat and we gave 
them $65,000. Now, this is saving money, 
gentlemen. If we can get all of these 
other nations to set up Peace Corps all 
over the world, it is going to take that 
load off our backs. Do not swap a cake 
for a biscuit. 

Mr, LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. It is recognized that 
the point of order was overruled during 
the debate, but it is a fact that the 
House deleted the $65,000 when they 
voted on the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. We do 
not argue about that. That is factual. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the conference report? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Lirscoun moves to recommit the con- 
ference report on H.R. 5517 to the committee 
of conference with instructions to the man- 
agers on the part of the House to insist 
upon disagreement to amendment No. 47. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB, Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 207, nays 190, not voting 36, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 41] 

YEAS—207 
Abbitt Bolton, Chamberlain 
Abele Frances P Chenoweth 
Abernethy Bolton, Clancy 
Alger Oliver P. Clausen 
Arends Bow Cleveland 
Ashbrook Bray Colmer 
Ashmore Brock Corbett 
Auchincloss Bromwell Cramer 
Avery Broomfield Cunningham 
Baker Brotaman Curtin 
Baldwin Brown, Ohio Curtis 
Baring Broyhill, N.C. Dague 
Barry Broyhill, Va. Derounian 
Bates B Derwinski 
Battin Burleson Devine 
Becker Burton Dole 
Belcher Byrnes, Wis. Dorn 
Bell Cahill Dowdy 
Bennett, Mich. Cannon g 
Berry Casey er 
Betts Cederberg Ellsworth 


NAYS—190 


Gil 
Gonzalez 
Grabowski 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 


Joelson 


Calif. 
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O'Hara, Mich. 
Olsen, Mont. 


Stubblefield 
Sullivan 


Thomas Udall Wickersham 
Thompson, La. Uliman Willis 
Thompson, N.J. Van Deerlin Wilson. 


Thompson, Tex. Vanik Charles H. 
‘Thornberry Vinson Wright 
Toll Watts Young 
Trimble Weltner Zablocki 
Tuten hite 

NOT VOTING—36 
Adair Fogarty Ichord 
Anderson Forrester Kee 
Asp: Gary Keogh 
Ayres Grant Miller, Calif. 
Beermann Green, Pa. Morton 
Bolling , Ga. Rains 
Buckley Halpern Roosevelt 
Celler Harris Scott 
Collier Harsha Shelley 
Conte Healey Sisk 
Cooley Hoeven Steed 
Fino Hosmer Walter 


So the motion to recommit was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Hoeven for, with Mr. Keogh against. 
Mr. Beermann for, with Mr. Walter against, 
Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Green of Pennsyl- 
vania against. 
Mr. Conte for, with Mr. Celler against. 
Mr. Morton of Maryland for, with Mr. 


against. 

Mr. Adair for, with Mr. Aspinall against. 
Mr. Halpern for, with Mr. Buckley against. 
Mr. Collier for, with Mr. Rains against. 

Mr. Ayres for, with Mr. Roosevelt against. 
Mr. Harsha for, with Mr. Shelley against. 
Mr. Anderson for, with Mr. Cooley against. 
Mr. Hosmer for, with Mr. Sisk against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Miller of California, with Mr. Hagan 
of Georgia. 

Mr. Steed with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Ichord. 

Mr. Gary with Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Harris with Mr. Forrester. 


Messrs. ROBERTS of Texas, PASS- 
MAN, WAGGONNER, and ROGERS of 
Texas changed their vote from “nay” to 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may sit this afternoon during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Education have 
permission to sit this afternoon during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


MILITARY PAY INCREASE 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
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up House Resolution 335 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move 
that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 5555) to amend title 37, United States 
Code, to increase the rates of basic pay for 
members of the uniformed services, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Brown], and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 335 
provides for consideration of H.R. 5555, 
a bill to increase the rates of basic pay 
for members of the uniformed services, 
and for other purposes. The resolution 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 5555 is to pro- 
vide increases in basic pay and subsist- 
ence allowances; to establish a new 
method of adjusting retirement pay; and 
to provide other benefits, for members 
of the uniformed services. 

The last basic pay increase for mem- 
bers of the uniformed services became 
effective on June 1, 1958. Classified em- 
ployees of the Federal Government re- 
ceived pay increases in 1958, 1960, 1962, 
and will receive another increase on 
January 1, 1964. 

The average earnings of manufactur- 
ing—production workers, a group usually 
associated with enlisted personnel—has 
increase by 44.8 percent since 1952. The 
cumulative average increase for classi- 
fied civil service employees in the past 
10 years totals 39.8 percent. For mem- 
bers of the uniformed services, the over- 
all average increase in compensation 
since 1952, including the recent increase 
in basic allowance for quarters, is 16.2 
percent. Even with the increases rec- 
ommended in H.R. 5555, the average in- 
crease in total compensation for mem- 
bers of the uniformed services since 1952 
will still be substantially less than the 
increases obtained by workers in private 
industry and civil service employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 335. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DELANEY], a member of the 
Committee on Rules, has explained this 
resolution which makes in order the 
consideration of H.R. 5555, under 2 hours 
of general debate and an open rule, for 
the purpose of increasing the base pay of 
those in the armed services of the United 
States, for making adjustments in the 
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subsistence allowances and adjustments 
in some other benefits and allowances 
due those in the armed services, or who 
have retired therefrom. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion this legis- 
lation is long overdue. There have been 
several increases in pay granted to the 
classified employees of this Government, 
and many increases in pay to the va- 
rious workers and employees in private 
industry, since Congress last adjusted 
the pay of those who bear the arms of 
the United States in defense of this Re- 
public. In my opinion this action is not 
only long overdue, but is very, very 
meager as far as the total pay increase 
is concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, the average increase in 
base pay, as provided under this bill for 
all those in the armed services is about 
12.6 percent. In addition, of course, 
there is some increase provided for the 
subsistence pay allowances given to en- 
listed men, and some to officers. In ad- 
dition, as I said a moment ago, there 
are other adjustments being made by 
this legislation in connection with re- 
tirement benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, the total cost of this leg- 
islation will be a little under $1 billion 
for the first fiscal year, and the increases 
over the next 5-year period will bring the 
average cost up to about $114 billion an- 
nually, which is somewhat less than 
originally estimated when the legislation 
was first proposed by the President of 
the United States, whose message was 
sent to Congress on the subject. 

But in considering this bill, it is my 
understanding there will be, after gen- 
eral debate is concluded, and the 5-min- 
ute rule is put into effect, several im- 
portant amendments offered which may 
be far reaching in their effect. Frankly, 
I have endeavored to study some of the 
proposed amendments and am somewhat 
perplexed in my own mind as to just 
what they may do or may not do if they 
become a part of the law, as a part of the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest very respect- 
fully to my colleagues that they pay 
close attention to the explanations and 
to the debate on these particular amend- 
ments as the discussion proceeds during 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quest for time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

CONGRESSIONAL WEEKEND 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to speak,about the forthcoming congres- 
sional weekend. Therefore, I apologize 
to the Members of the House for taking 
this time on a matter of minor impor- 
tance when we are about to consider 
a bill of such major importance. 

I would like to direct the attention 
of the House to the fact that this year 
the congressional weekend will start on 
Friday, May 17, and continue through 
Sunday, May 19. 
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Mr. Speaker, this year, unlike prior 
years, the New York City congressional 
delegation will play the part of the host. 

I want to emphasize that this costs no 
money to the Congress or the Govern- 
ment. Members pay their own way as 
well as that of their families and friends. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a full and in- 
teresting program arranged for all those 
who plan to go on the tour. 

We will leave here Friday morning at 
9:45 and the Members will return Sun- 
day night by train. There is some con- 
fusion about reservations because some 
Members have already contacted mem- 
bers of the New York delegation or my- 
self, as I have been acting as chairman 
of the group, indicating a desire to go. 
Others have written directly to the 
mayor of the city of New York accepting 
his invitation to be there. That, how- 
ever, does not make their reservations 
firm 


In order to make firm reservations and 
to get their railroad tickets and their 
hotel reservations, it is important that 
Members immediately send in their 
checks for themselves and as many mem- 
bers of their family and friends as will 
attend. No reservations can be made 
except upon payment. Checks should be 
made payable to “Congressional Week- 
end” and sent to my office. 

I thank the House for its attention. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time and I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 5555) to 
amend title 37, United States Code, to in- 
crease the rates of basic pay for members 
of the uniformed services, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 5555, with Mr. 
Boces in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I am honored today to 
begin debate on the bill H.R. 5555, a bill 
to increase the basic pay of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes. 

This bill increases the basic pay of the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Ma- 
rines, the Coast Guard, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and the Public Health 
Service—all of the uniformed services. 

I do not think it is necessary for me 
to remind this committee that the mil- 
itary pay has not been increased since 
1958, nor is it necessary for me to re- 
mind this committee that the Civil Serv- 
ice pay was increased in 1958, 1960, 1962, 
and will be increased again in 1964. 

In that regard I would like to remind 
the committee that the Congress last 
year, when it passed the Postal and Fed- 
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eral Employees Salary Act of 1962, re- 
vised the salary schedule and the effec- 
tive dates proposed by the President. 

I recognize this is not very dramatic, 
talking about pay. But somebody has to 
do it, so I am the one, and I will do the 
very best I can. I am not much to look 
at but I have a pretty good story for you 
to listen to. Furthermore, these people 
of whom I speak have done a pretty good 
job for your country and mine. So I 
hope you will listen. I want you to 
listen. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. My distinguished friend 
has stated that his remarks are not 
dramatic. What the gentleman is say- 
ing is dramatic, highly dramatic. He is 
discussing something essential to the de- 
fense of this Nation, and I do not know 
of any subject more dramatic than the 
successful defense of America and the 
free world. The gentleman’s committee 
has brought to the floor a measure which 
will help to insure that those who wear 
the uniform of the Nation will be able to 
keep their heads above water financially, 
will be able to live as we want Americans 
to live, to be able to live as other Ameri- 
cans live. Now assuredly this is some- 
thing they are entitled to, something 
they have long been entitled to. This 
bill should have been enacted a year ago, 
when civilia} personnel were given a 
pay raise. I want to commend the gen- 
tleman, who is one of the great leaders 
of this Congress, for his important work 
in the field of defense and I commend 
tne Committee on Armed Services for 
their work in bringing this needed meas- 
ure to the fioor. There is much to be 
said on the need for a military pay 
raise—the best way to say it is by a solid 
vote for passage of the bill. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
When these other pay bills came up they 
contained an effective date recommended 
by the President. The House of Repre- 
sentatives paid no attention to that rec- 
ommendation. They suggested the first 
day of the month after the bill was 
passed. We did the same, in the sub- 
committee, but the full committee de- 
cided otherwise, and we have gone along 
with the full committee, naturally, and 
made the effective date October 1, 1963, 
the one suggested by the President. 

But listen to the increases they made 
on civil service pay increases. We went 
$280 million over what was suggested by 
the administration for fiscal 1963, $227 
million over what the administration 
asked for 1964, and $111 million over 
what the administration asked for in 
1965, and nobody blinked an eye. 

I should also emphasize the fact that 
the civil service increas? last year went 
to 1,550,000 Federal employees with an 
eventual cost of $1 billion annually, 
whereas our proposal of $1,191,694,000 
annual increase applies not only to 
1,868,000 of the 2,700,000 active members 
of the armed services but also includes 
pay for 900,000 members of the Reserve 
components and 411,000 retired person- 
nel. I know we will not now become 
economy minded to those who maintain 
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our National Guard, particularly since 
we did not have the same concern last 
year over another piece of legislation. 

The total cost of this bill is $1,191,694,- 
000. This is $46,832,000 under the pro- 
posal submitted by the administration 
and the Department of Defense. The 
President in his budget message re- 
quested $900 million for the remainder 
of this year for the proposed increase. 
That was based upon the assumption 
that the pay increase would take effect 
on October 1, 1963. We have reluctantly 
accepted this proposed effective date, 
and as a result of the reduction we have 
made in the proposed legislation, the 
cost for the remainder of 1964, starting 
October 1, will be $892 million or $8 mil- 
lion under what the Department of De- 
fense requested for the remainder of 
this year. 

I would be less than candid, however, 
if I did not say this to you. The sub- 
committee of which I have the great 
honor to be chairman contemplated an 
effective date of July 1, and an annual 
expenditure of $1,547 million for all the 
uniformed services. This was $278 mil- 
lion over the budget. We figured that 
the military should be paid with the 
same spoon that the other of our chil- 
dren we have created are paid; namely, 
the civil service and postal employees, 
But in the wisdom of the full commit- 
tee, we decided on another course. Our 
subcommittee felt that our proposal 
would come closer to resolving a vital 
question, that of the retention of the 
quality problems that exist today in the 
military of our country. However, I do 
recognize the facts of life and I am prac- 
tical enough to realize that this bill does 
involve an increase in pay and allow- 
ances for military personnel of almost 
$1,200 million annually and this repre- 
sents a very substantial increase in the 
total cost of pay and allowances for all 
of our uniformed services. As a matter 
of fact, the present cost of basic pay and 
allowances for members of the armed 
services today is $9,952 million and an 
additional $900 million is spent on sub- 
sistence for enlisted personnel. To this 
total, we seek to add $1,200. Thus, the 
amounts that are recommended in this 
bill are less than the amounts that many 
of us felt were very, very necessary. 
Nevertheless we realize that they are 
substantial and will, of course, go a long 
ways toward solving some of the prob- 
lems that confront very materially the 
military today. 

The bill originally submitted by the 
Department of Defense was complex. 

When I say “complex,” that is an 
understatement. It contained many 
provisions which we not only did not 
approve but we felt did not belong in 
the bill and we cut them out. 

We are concerned with two problems, 
and keep this uppermost in your minds. 
The first is the problem of retention. 
We want to retain these highly trained 
technical people on active duty. The 
second is quality. First, retention and 
second, quality. These are the things 
we want to accomplish. 

Our training costs for the Armed 
Forces last year was 82% billion, just to 
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train these people. A billion dollars of 
this was in the technical area alone. 

Our retention rates; that is, our re- 
enlistment rates, are considerably under 
what they should be if we are to reduce 
those training costs and at the same 
time improve the combat efficiency of 
the armed services. We have an overall 
enlistment rate of only 53 percent. In 
the first term reenlistment grades, 24.1 
percent. But in some of the most diffi- 
cult skills our reenlistments are only 15 
percent. This is also true among our 
officers. Only about 35 percent of the 
officers who enter on active duty remain 
at the end of their obligated period. The 
services today have to accept beween 95 
and 98 percent of all of the officers who 
apply for retention on active duty. It is 
obvious to me, and it should be to you, 
that if 95 to 98 percent of every 100 
officers who apply for extended duty, 
active duty, must be accepted in order 
to provide the necessary officers for 
leadership and management in our 
armed services, then there will be a gap 
in the future, and no degree of selectivity 
whatsoever. If this is to continue, it is 
equally obvious that in the years ahead 
we will have many mediocre officers and 
we will not have the kind of leadership 
and management that all of us realize 
is not only vital but is necessary in the 
maintenance of a good military regime. 

We are spending $50 to $60 billion a 
year, on our defense budget. In many 
areas we would have a quality of man- 
agement that is not good for the country 
or the military. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I agree with the 
gentleman from South Carolina. I am 
in favor of the bill, including the Rivers 
amendment. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Chairman, what does this bill do? 
The bill is not very long. This is what 
it does: 

First of all, it provides basic pay for 
all members of the armed services who 
have completed more than 2 years of ac- 
tive duty for pay purposes. The bill 
submitted by the Department of Defense 
proposes increases for all members of 
the armed service. This action of the 
committee reduced the cost $134,226,000. 

The Department of Defense proposed 
elimination of foreign duty and sea pay 
which has been in effect for over 20 years. 
Of course we did not accept that. If 
you abolish foreign duty and sea pay, 
you would not have any Navy to start 
with. We did not buy that. Bear in 
mind that foreign duty and sea pay ap- 
plies only to enlisted men. No officers 
get this. We do not pay foreign duty 
and sea pay to officers. We refused to 
repeal the law on foreign duty and sea 
pay. This immediately added $127 mil- 
lion to the bill. 

Another major item in the bill was in 
the area of subsistence allowance. The 
Department of Defense recommended 
that we increase the subsistence allow- 
ance for officers from $47.88 a month to 
$77 a month. 
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However, the Department of Defense 
did not recommend any increase in sub- 
sistence allowances for enlisted person- 
nel. The increase from $47.88 to $77 
recommended by the Department of De- 
fense for officers amounted to $120 mil- 
ion a year. We could not approve this 
approach to the problem. Instead, we 
increased the subsistence allowances for 
officers by the amount of the increase 
in the cost of food since 1952, namely, 
6.6 percent, and this suggests an increase 
in subsistence allowances for officers of 
$3.12 a month. 

Now I want to make it clear that as a 
result of what we propose as an increase 
in subsistence allowances for officers we 
have reduced the take-home pay of of- 
ficers by $26 a month below that which 
the Department of Defense recom- 
mended. At the same time we have 
increased the take-home pay of enlisted 
personnel in subsistence allowances by 
$77 million a year. The Department of 
Defense did not have anything for these 
people, so we increased it $77 million, 
which was the only honorable and just 
thing to do, 

We have also made some slight modi- 
fication in submarine pay to take care 
of the crewmembers of conventional 
submarines who go to nuclear training 
schools to learn the complexities of 
nuclear submarines. 

We have also added a new type of 
hazardous incentive pay for those who 
work in high-pressure chambers. 

In addition, we allow an individual to 
draw two incentive pays if he is per- 
forming two hazardous duties on a full- 
time basis. The amounts of money in- 
volved in these last three changes are 
very small compared to the total cost of 
the bill, For example, the double in- 
centive payment provision involves a 
cost of $1,941,000 annually; the sub- 
marine pay for training duty involves 
$2,065,000 annually, and the high-pres- 
sure chamber incentive pay adds a cost 
of $145,000 a year. Now, if you do not 
know what double incentive pay is, let’s 
say a man is a paratrooper and he has 
to jump out of a plane and when he hits 
the ground he has to perform some 
other duty. We take care of the entire 
mission. That is what this means. 

Now, the committee has also provided 
a new allowance for members of the uni- 
formed services who are permitted by 
law to transport their dependents and 
household effects to new duty assign- 
ments, but are precluded from having 
their dependents with them. This is 
known as the family separation allow- 
ance. The reason for doing this is fairly 
simple and it is based on pure eco- 
nomics. When the head of a household 
is away from his family for long periods 
of time it is obvious that the cost of 
maintaining the household increases. 
In other words, when the head of the 
household is not there to shovel snow or 
cut the grass or to repair leaky faucets 
or to do the multitude of chores that fall 
upon every head of a household, then 
his wife usually must hire someone to do 
these jobs. These are the people who 
do not occupy Government quarters. 

In addition, in the cold war situation 
which has faced us in the past—do you 
know how long it will go? I do not— 
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and will undoubtedly continue to face 
us, there are more and more cases of 
men being separated from their families 
for long periods of time. This is having 
a serious effect upon our retention rates. 
Some of these people are away 50 per- 
cent of the time and others are away 
326 days out of 365. These things are 
having a serious repercussion on the re- 
tention rates in the military. 

We are trying to do something about 
it, because these men require terrific 
training. As I told you, $2,500 million is 
for training. We have many areas where 
the head of the household is separated 
from his family in remote areas, when 
they are on duty at sea or when they 
are assigned to areas where their families 
cannot handle these conditions. I might 
say that of all the provisions in this bill 
this is the most exciting and enthusiastic 
provision other than the increase in basic 
pay, as far as the dependents and the 
military generally are concerned. The 
total cost of this provision is estimated 
to be $41,979,000 for a full fiscal year, 
of which $37,658,000 will be paid to en- 
listed personnel and $4,331,000 to officers. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill contains other 
sections which I might mention briefly. 
One of them is the repeal of the au- 
thority to provide responsibility pay- 
ments. This type of pay was authorized 
for captains, majors, lieutenant colonels, 
and for colonels back in 1958. It has 
never been implemented. So we repeal 
it. 

In addition, we have eliminated the 
State of Hawaii as an area in which for- 
eign duty pay would be authorized. By 
doing this we need a savings clause so 
that some of these enlisted men who are 
there now would not be deprived of this 
benefit. This was the honorable thing 
to do. 

We also have a provision in the bill 
that permits anyone who retires during 
this fiscal year, 1963, to be affected un- 
der the provisions of this bill. We did 
that for this reason. Many people when 
they know the effective date is coming, 
for some reason or other will try to stay 
on until the effective date. We have 
cured all of this jumping around and 
trying to stay on active duty. Therefore, 
anyone who retires in 1963 will come 
under the provisions of this bill. I think 
that is the only way to do it. 

There is another technical provision in 
the bill which protects the widows and 
dependents of service personnel who have 
died on active duty or who die as the 
result of a service-connected disability. 
This is also necessary because in the past 
we have eliminated certain increments 
in basic pay, and we have done this in 
the proposed legislation. Without this 
savings provision, some individuals might 
take a reduction in their dependency and 
indemnity compensation. 

These increments and provisions of 
law are very difficult to explain. But 
they have gone on over the years and 
we have had to protect these people, 
certainly the widows and orphans are 
protected. Without a savings clause, 
a retired second lieutenant in this cate- 
gory would have taken a reduction in 
pay and as a result his widow would 
suffer this reduction. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I come to the last 
and probably the most controversial 
part of the bill, this question of retire- 
ment pay. I hope the Members of the 
House will listen to this explanation. 

Back in 1958 when we enacted the 
Pay Act of 1958, we decided that we 
would depart from the traditional con- 
cept of applying retirement pay to ex- 
isting pay scales. 

I am sure that each Member of the 
House has received a lot of correspond- 
ence on this and I shall try to explain 
it. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
would be delighted to yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I would merely like 
to emphasize at this point that the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina is making 
a very important statement at this time, 
which has to do with an important 
amendment that will be offered later in 
the debate. I sincerely hope that the 
gentleman will have the undivided at- 
tention of the Members of the House 
because of the importance of his state- 
ment, and it certainly merits it. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Back in 1958—and I have sat on all the 
pay bills for 23 years—we passed the 
1958 act. At that time there was a law 
on the books which gave every man on 
active duty, officer and enlisted man, 
the right to recompute his pay if he was 
retired, on the pay scales of any new 
legislation. You may say, “Well, he went 
from one to the other,” but he did not. 
They do not live between these pay 
scales too long, I can tell you that. 

This law, with the exception of a brief 
period in the 1920’s has been on the books 
for 100 years and every man, upon re- 
tirement, was not only led to believe that 
he was going to have his retirement pay 
recomputed, but it was the law. But the 
Congress in its wisdom abruptly cut this 
off and denied this to them in 1958, with- 
out any notice whatever. As a matter 
of fact the law even stated that the re- 
tirement pay would be based on whatever 
pay scales were in effect. 

The reason the Congress gave in 1958 
was that the rising cost of military re- 
tirement was becoming very noticeable 
and they wanted to do something about 
it; so—bam—went the law, without 
notice. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, it happens that I served on 
the Committee on Armed Services at 
that time. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. And 
let me state that no more distinguished 
Member ever served on this committee 
than the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The gen- 
tleman will remember that at that time 
there had been the Cordiner report 
which never had been officially presented 
to the Congress but had been allowed 
to leak. This was part of the Cordiner 
report recommendation to reduce the 
retirement pay and take it away from 
the active scale, the one that had been 
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in effect for 100 years. And it was only 
after a fight that we got a 6 percent 
limitation on it. This has not been to 
the credit of this Congress since, that 
we have allowed this condition to con- 
tinue. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
agree with the gentleman and I thank 
him. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. GUBSER. A moment ago the 
gentleman was quoting, I believe, title X, 
section 6149, of the United States Code 
and cited the law, that new basic rates 
would be taken into consideration in a 
recomputation of retired pay. Is this 
statement not true, that in 1958 Congress 
did not bother to repeal that law and it 
is still on the books? It only denied the 
beneficiaries of retirement pay prior to 
1958 the right of applying this law to the 
new pay scale? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
would say the gentleman is substantially 
correct. 

Mr. GUBSER. It is still on the books 
and is still the law; we did not repeal it. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
Department of Defense recognized this 
inequity, this miserable inequity, if you 
will permit me to say so. They recom- 
mended that those persons who retired 
prior to June 1, 1958, the effective date 
of the 1958 Pay Act, be permitted to 
recompute under the 1958 pay scales. 

In addition, they were to also receive 
a 5-percent cost-of-living increase. The 
cost of recomputing for those retired 
prior to June 1958, and the fiscal year 
1964 would have been $30 million. 

Mr. Chairman, all of you have un- 
doubtedly received extensive correspond- 
ence from retired personnel who urged 
the Congress to go back to the traditional 
concept of recomputing, or computing, 
retired pay. The committee, after care- 
ful consideration of this problem, came 
to the conclusion that it should adhere 
to the 1958 act. I would be less than 
candid with you and positively not fair to 
myself if I did not say this to you, that 
the committee, in my opinion, made a 
mistake. I had an amendment in the 
committee and it was defeated in com- 
mittee, but when this amendment is of- 
fered you will be able to express your 
will today to right this wrong. I propose 
to offer an amendment that will give you 
the right and the opportunity, with us 
who are similarly minded, to right this 
wrong, with the understanding, as the 
Department of Defense has urged us to 
do, that this is the end; give them notice 
that in the future there will be no re- 
computing. Instead, we will give them 
notice, under the cost-of-living index 
section when it amounts to 3 percent, 
that it will be automatically adjusted. 

President Eisenhower suggested this, 
President Kennedy both as Senator and 
as President, Secretary McNamara, the 
Bureau of the Budget, all people have 
recommended it. Further, back in 1960 
the House Armed Services Committee 
recommended it. You who were here 
then helped us pass this recomputation. 
I know that many of you would prefer 
to continue the traditional method of 
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recomputation, but since this matter of 
retirement is getting so large I am will- 
ing now to accept the fact that we should 
change the law and right this wrong 
today. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman has 
made a significant statement here. Can 
the gentleman tell the House whether or 
not workers in industry who have retired 
can recompute their pensions? Can they 
recompute their pay when they retire, 
and their factories work under new 
scales? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
whole concept of military pay is below 
that of civilians, even including the so- 
called fringe benefits. I may say this 
to the gentleman since he has brought 
that up, and I am glad he has, that 
the taxpayers of America also pay the 
civil service increases. There was a time 
when we had comparability between the 
military and industry. We tried to keep 
our military salaries at a level where 
industry would not take our best trained 
people. There was what was called com- 
parability. That is gone. But we always 
had a comparability, we thought, by these 
things the gentleman mentions, between 
the military and the civil servants, and 
that is even gone. We have had cases of 
colonels with over 25 years of service 
having civil service men employed under 
them making more than they. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Can civil service em- 
ployees under the Government Pay Acts 
recompute? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I do 
not know. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I think there is a 
great deal of merit to the gentleman’s 
argument, but I am at a loss to under- 
stand how I can explain to the working 
people of my district that we permit the 
military people to recompute when we 
cannot permit the working people, who 
pay the taxes, to recompute their pen- 
sions to meet the rising cost of living. 
How can I explain that to the working- 
man who has retired and is also faced 
with the increased cost of living? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Be- 
cause the civil service employees get 
about five times faster increases in their 
salaries. Since 1958 they have had four 
increases and the military none. For be- 
tween 40 and 50 years flag officers in 
this country did not get any increase in 
salaries. Everything went to the lower 
echelons. The civil service employees are 
way ahead of the military, and in the 
gentleman’s lifetime the military will 
never catch up with the civil service. So 
recomputation cannot be compared. 
You cannot do that. It is a theoretical 
question. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Is it not true 
that the military men were promised this 
by law when they went on active duty? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. This 
was the law then, and military pay scales 
have always been made low because of 
these benefits. For instance, in indus- 
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try there was a time when there might 
have been a disparity when the military 
had all these hospital rights and every- 
thing, but industry has 10 times the 
rights that military people have in this 
hospitalization area and with this “space 
available” concept and all these things 
that exist today. We have this industrial 
management concept today, and when 
you compare that with the matter of 
military dependents riding on planes 
and such things as that, the rights of 
the military have been whittled away and 
whittled away and whittled away until 
today they do not even exist. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
delighted to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Is it not accurate 
to say that those who are on the re- 
tired rolls today are still subject to re- 
call to active duty at any time? Also, 
is it not true that the Federal judges 
are also subject to recall and, thus, they 
have their retirement pay adjusted ac- 
cording to the pay of active duty judges? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
think that is correct. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
glad to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GUBSER. I would like to make 
one point in answer to a question raised 
by the gentleman from Illinois. From 
1908 to 1946, a span of 38 years, com- 
missioned officers in the U.S. Army and 
Navy did not get a single increase, yet, 
at the same time the national wage index 
rose from 100 in 1908 as a base to 581.1. 

I might also point out, according to 
the comparability tables which exist to- 
day, after allowing a weight for non- 
contributory retirements and other 
fringe benefits, a colonel gets $200 less 
than his civil service counterpart. That 
is the situation that exists today. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
would also like to say we are not the 
only taxpayers. The military pays some 
taxes too. They are not exempt from 
the income tax. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
promised to yield to our colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], 
then, of course, I shall be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I wanted to 
ask the gentleman a question not pertain- 
ing to this matter or recomputation. I 
would be glad to wait until the gentle- 
man is finished with that subject before 
asking the question I haye in mind. If 
the gentleman from New York has a 
question on the subject of recomputa- 
tion, I would ask my colleague from 
South Carolina to yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Does 
the gentleman from New York have a 
question on the subject of recomputa- 
tion? 

Mr. BECKER. Yes, I do. You were 
talking a few minutes ago about how a 
man could go back home and explain to 
the people, civil service people and others 
why they could not recompute their pay 
the same as the military. I would say 
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very simply and certainly not at all 
facetiously that if it were not for the 
dedicated military leaders who remain 
in the service for 20 years or more, we 
would not have any kind of homefront 
or any kind of retirement to be worried 
about. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
heard a distinguished American one time 
say something about this situation 
where people are worried about the budg- 
et, but this distinguished American in 
speaking about this concern that our 
expenditures of $54 billion a year for the 
military might bankrupt this country 
said, he would rather be a live American 
with an empty pocketbook rather than 
be a dead American with a full pocket- 
book. Those are my sentiments. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I am 
delighted to yield to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman spoke about hazard- 
ous duty pay and work in decompression 
chambers and so on. But the gentle- 
man did not mention what to me is the 
most hazardous duty of all, and that is 
serving under enemy shell fire. Would 
the gentleman tell the committee what 
happened as far as this provision is con- 
cerned, with reference to extra pay for 
combat missions? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. My 
colleague knows as well as I do that that 
was not accepted by the full committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I know, but 
I am not sure all the Members of the 
House know that. I understand an 
amendment will be offered to put that 
provision back in the bill providing for 
extra duty pay for the most hazardous 
duty that thereis. I might say it amazed 
me that the committee would take that 
out. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to summarize 
what we have done. We have provided 
basic increases in pay for 1,868,000 of the 
personnel of the uniformed services. 
There are 812,000 people with under 2 
years of service for pay purposes who will 
not receive any increase. 

Typical increases are as follows: A 5- 
percent cost-of-living increase for gen- 
erals and other flag officers running 
from $60 a month for a brigadier general 
to $95 a month for a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

A 10-percent increase for colonels, an 
average of $92 a month. 

A 15-percent increase for majors, an 
average of $93 a month. 

A 17.8-percent increase for captains, 
an average of $85 a month. 

A 16.4-percent increase for first lieu- 
tenants, an average of $50 a month. 

A 5.4-percent increase for second lieu- 
tenants, an average of $14 a month. 

The percentage increases for second 
lieutenants apparently are low because 
35,000 of these are with less than 2 years 
of service, and they do not receive any 
increase in basic pay because they have 
an obligated service. The service may 
want them and may not. But the aver- 
age increase, roughly, for the rest is $43 
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a month. The great percentage in- 
creases are in the grades of first lieu- 
tenants, captains, and majors. 

There is the point where we are get- 
ting hurt. We want these officers. We 
want them to make a decision as to 
whether they are going to make the serv- 
ice a career or not. These boys are 
needed badly. We have spent an awful 
lot of money on them. 

The average increase for warrant of- 
ficers, one, two, three, and four, is 
roughly 15 percent, running from $49 a 
month for a W-1 to $97 a month for a 
W-4. The overall increase for officers is 
14.3 percent, an average of $71 a month. 

Among the enlisted personnel the in- 
creases run from 14 percent a month for 
E-9’s, an average of $63 a month, to a 
maximum of $120; 16 percent for E-8’s, 
averaging $60 a month, with a maximum 
of $120. The E-9’s and E-8’s are very 
special people. They have done a very 
outstanding service. There are not too 
many of those. 

It is 15 percent for an EA, an average 
of $25 a month, and a maximum of $30 
a month; 10.7 percent for the E-3’s, aver- 
aging $12 a month, with a maximum of 
$24 a month, and one-half of 1 percent in 
the E-1’s, an average of 42 cents a month, 
with a maximum of $5 a month. 

Almost all of these E-1’s have less 
than 2 years of service. They are of 
an unknown quantity. They are re- 
quired to serve, and when they get 2 
years of service they get the increase. 

We have captains with less than 2 
years that get nothing. For instance, 
doctors coming in with less than 2 years’ 
service, receive no increases. 

The total increase in the basic pay is 
$847,498,000. 

Where is the rest of the money in the 
bill? The family separation allowance 
will cost approximately $42 million a 
year. Increases in subsistence allow- 
ance for enlisted personnel, will cost $77 
million. 

As I told you, the Department of De- 
fense did not have anything for the en- 
listed men. We put in $77 million a 
year. There is a small increase in sub- 
sistence allowance for officers, only $13 
million a year. There is a 5-percent 
increase in retirement pay, $52 million 
a year; increased retirement costs to 
those who retire in the calendar year 
1963 will roughly be $9 million for 1964. 

The increase for submarine pay, high 
pressure chamber duty, and double in- 
centive payments amounts to $4 mil- 
lion. 

Terminal leave payments, social se- 
curity, death gratuities, and re-enlist- 
ment bonuses, all of which are affected 
by the changes in basic pay, involve an 
additional $75 million annually. 

This gives us a grand total of $1,191,- 
694,000 which would be the full 1964 fis- 
cal year cost for the Department of De- 
fense. 

As a result, however, of the proposed 
effective date of October 1, 1963, the fis- 
cal 1964 cost for the Department of De- 
fense will be $892 million, which is $8 
million below the amount requested by 
the President for the Department of De- 
fense, and $46,832,000 below the full fis- 
cal year cost proposed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 
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Finally, I would like to tell you how 
these increases will be distributed be- 
tween officers and enlisted personnel. 

On the basis of a full fiscal year, in- 
volving an annual cost of $1,191,694,- 
000 for the Department of Defense, $383 
million will be paid to officers and $808.6 
million will be paid to enlisted personnel. 
This is the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
will be delighted to yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I have sev- 
eral questions. I am only going to ask 
one; I will ask the others during general 
debate. Will the gentleman tell me how 
he arrived at this family separation pay 
of $30 a month for the enlisted man and 
$53 a month for the officer, based on the 
fact that the man is away from home 
and she has to hire somebody to cut the 
grass and fix the leaks and so forth? 
Do you think that there would be any 
more occasion for that to happen in the 
officer’s family than in the enlisted man’s 
family? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
think it will happen to anybody away 
from home. I know I am away from 
home a good deal and I do not have the 
luxury of living with my family. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Why do you 
make a distinction between $30 a month 
for the enlisted man and $53 a month 
for the officer, when the officer has the 
higher pay? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It 
works out on the quarters allowance. 
It is one-third of the quarters allowances 
paid to bachelor officers. That is the 
way we arrive at it. Now, repairing a 
leaky faucet or mowing the grass or 
something of that sort requires money, 
but these people do not live in Govern- 
ment quarters, and these are the people 
we are trying to take care of. This is 
a retention bill. If you have a highly 
technical and accomplished officer or 
enlisted man, he is the one we want to 
keep in the service. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am talking 
about the difference in pay. You are 
not touching on the difference at all be- 
tween $30 and $53. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. That 
is the minimum. It is based on the 
minimum cost of the bachelor officer’s 
allowance. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. A bachelor 
officer would not have any family sep- 
aration, would he? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
use the smallest amount. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. You are not 
going to have family separations with 
bachelor officers, I hope. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
trying to show you the yardstick we used. 
If you want to have it for some officer 
with eight dependents, put in the amend- 
ment. We tried to save as much as we 
could, and we adjusted it. That is my 
answer. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Would not the gen- 
tleman agree with me that the expenses 
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of repairs and obsolescence around the 
home when an officer is absent on duty 
would be more expensive in more ex- 
pensive quarters than in less expensive 
quarters? ‘Therefore, there is a basic 
reason for having a percentage figure 
of the quarters allowances. I will ask the 
gentleman from South Carolina is that 
not the reasonable explanation? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman from South 
Carolina yield to me in order to permit 
me to answer that argument? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Why, 
certainly I will yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri for anything 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In the first 
place, this staff officer will have servants 
to do this job. He would not be doing 
the job himself. There is not money for 
it. The enlisted man does that work, 
and that is why. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Ias- 
sume that there are people around who 
do not agree with you. We are trying 
to keep these people on active duty. 

We are checking that figure to try to 
keep this cost down. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I cer- 
tainly yield to my distinguished chair- 
man. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina on his clear analysis of a very, 
very complicated bill. I want to com- 
pliment not only the gentleman from 
South Carolina but his subcommittee 
for the hard work and the weeks and 
months which they have devoted to this 
bill. The gentleman deserves the thanks 
not only of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee but of the House itself. 

Now, then, the question I want to ask 
the gentleman is this 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
thank the chairman very much. 

Mr. VINSON. As I understood it, the 
gentleman said concerning recomputa- 
tion that he was going to offer an amend- 
ment to extend recomputation to those 
who retired prior to 1958 and that that 
would be the end of the recomputation, 
as I understood the gentleman. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Well, 
if the 

Mr. VINSON. The question I would 
like to ask the gentleman 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Let 
me answer the chairman. If the amend- 
ment carries. 

Mr. VINSON. I understand. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. But 
as long as it is a law on the books I am 
dedicated to following it. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, then he proposes after 
1958 to stop the recomputation? Would 
it not merely magnify and create more 
inequities than already exist today? 
What about the man who retired in 1959? 
What about the man who retired in 1962, 
or 1961? Is he not entitled to the same 
principle being applied to him that you 
apply to the man who retired prior to 
1958? I want to be logical, and my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
South Carolina is very, very logical ordi- 
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narily. But I do not think he was quite 
as logical in that statement as he was 
in other statements which he has made 
on this bill. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Does 
the chairman want me to answer his 
question? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes, please. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Why, 
positively not, positively not. We are 
giving him notice today. You did not 
give him any notice in 1958. We low- 
ered the boom on him in 1958. 

Mr. VINSON. We gave him notice. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. And 
the law was on the books in 1958 and 
except for just a brief period in the 
1920’s it had been on the books for 100 
long years. 

Mr. VINSON. We stopped it in 1958. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
stopped it in the most outrageous man- 
ner, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. VINSON. But you propose to 
continue this. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. That 
is why I am sure the chairman voted 
with us in that unanimous report from 
the committee and the unanimous deci- 
sion of the House to right it, and the bill 
was passed in 1960. 

Mr. VINSON. You propose to give to 
this group who retired prior to 1958 the 
right to recompute, but you do not pro- 
pose to give those who retire after 1958 
this recomputation in the 1963 bill. Why 
should you make fish of one and fowl of 
the other? If we are on sound ground in 
one instance why not extend it on to 
those who retire after 1958? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Let 
me respond to my distinguished chair- 
man. I said awhile ago it does not take 
me long to understand when I walk into 
a stone wall. Irecognize the wall is there 
after awhile. But we face the facts of 
life, and I am willing, despite the fact 
that I do not agree that we should not 
give them that right, because age catches 
up with them. 

Mr. VINSON. Will we not have just 
as much justification 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I am 
willing to accept it now even though I 
think they should have it. 

Mr. VINSON. Do they not have just 
as much justification, those who retire 
under the new pay bill, the 1963 pay bill, 
to claim the same rights as you are giv- 
ing those under the amendment with ref- 
erence to the pre-1958 retirees? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. If the 
gentleman agrees that the basic law was 
wrong in its inception. I do not agree. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is try- 
ing to make the point that we did not 
know it. It has been on the books for 5 
years. We stopped it and denied it in 
1958. If we are going to open it up, open 
it up in its entirety. Is the reason why 
he wants to stop it in the future because 
he is apprehensive about the rising cost 
of retired pay? Was he worried in 1958 
when we cut it off? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. How- 
ever, we did not have too much concern 
for that in 1958 when the House unani- 
mously passed the bill trying to right this 
terrible law. I know you agree with me 
that it is a terrible law. We are not 
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putting them under this act. We are 
putting them under the act on the books 
in 1958. For the future we have an esca- 
lator clause, when the cost of living goes 
up 3 percent; and we give them notice. 
It becomes effective automatically. 

William Jennings Bryan once said 
this—if he did not he should have said 
it— 

The humblest citizen in the land clad in 
the armor of right can prevail against a whole 
host of error. 


I would rather be wrong on the right 
side than right on the wrong side. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I certainly approve of recomputa- 
tion, as the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina has outlined, and I feel certain that 
most Members of the House will look 
sympathetically upon that question. 

Mr. Chairman, the most attractive 
financial inducement for the services of 
military personnel is the liberal retire- 
ment pattern. A part of this pattern has 
been for many years the privilege of hav- 
ing retirement benefits tied to the pay of 
personnel on active duty. It has become 
usual to say that this principle is so ex- 
pensive that it will eventually jeopard- 
ize the entire retirement program. I 
think this is a misleading statement; for 
the only thing that can imperil the re- 
tirement program is Congress itself. The 
principle is a generous one but I think 
it should be maintained not only for 
those who retired in 1958 but also for 
subsequent retirees as well. It is a neces- 
sary part of our national defense to have 
a liberal retirement program as this is 
the method we chiefly use to give ade- 
quate financial incentive for military 
service. I sincerely hope that Congress 
will approve continuing this principle of 
computation on the basis of current ac- 
tive duty pay scales. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to express my endorsement of the 
bill H.R. 5555, the proposed military pay 
increase for members of the uniformed 
services. 

The proposal has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, the Honorable MEN- 
DEL Rivers of South Carolina, and I will 
not attempt to add to the detailed ex- 
planation. 

I would like to point out that in my 
opinion this bill, if enacted, should go 
a long way toward solving the serious 
retention problem in our uniformed serv- 
ices, particularly for those who have ac- 
quired skills that are vital to our na- 
tional defense. 

There has been much criticism of some 
of the actions taken by the committee 
and much of it concerns the cost of the 
proposed measure. 

Some persons feel that the bill is in- 
adequate; others are concerned about the 
increased cost to the Government. 
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First, I think I should mention that 
today the cost of pay and allowances for 
the armed services, exclusive of subsis- 
tence allowances for enlisted personnel, 
on an annual basis involves an expendi- 
ture in excess of $9,952 million. 

The proposal before us would increase 
the cost of basic pay alone by $847,498,- 
000 on a full fiscal year basis. It will 
also increase subsistence allowances by 
about $13 million a year for officers and 
$77 million a year for enlisted personnel. 

You will recall that the President rec- 
ommended enactment of legislation 
which would have involved an annual 
expenditure of $1,238,526,000 for the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The bill before us involves a cost of 
$1,191,694,000. 

The subcommittee that considered the 
proposal under the distinguished chair- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], 
reported a bill to the full committee that 
would have involved an annual expendi- 
ture for the Department of Defense of 
$1,517 million, which was substantially 
above that recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

But in addition, it must be remembered 
that in the President’s military budget 
message he requested only $900 million 
for the proposed pay increase for fiscal 
1964, since he recommended an October 
1, 1963, effective date. 

In simple mathematics, the President's 
budget contained only $900 million, but 
the subcommittee’s recommendation 
contemplated a fiscal 1964 expenditure of 
$1,517 million, because it contemplated 
a July 1, 1963, effective date. 

We are all concerned, of course, with 
the cost of Government and deficit fi- 
nancing, and the pay increase recom- 
mended by the subcommittee exceeded 
the President’s budget for military pay 
by some $617 million for fiscal 1964. 

At this point, the committee realized 
that a $600 million increase in the Presi- 
dent’s budget might seriously jeopardize 
the favorable consideration of this very 
important pay increase. 

As a result, the committee made sev- 
eral substantial changes in the subcom- 
mittee proposal. 

By eliminating increases for those with 
under 2 years of service, the subcom- 
mittee proposal was reduced by almost 
$136 million. 

By eliminating a $30 additional in- 
crease across the board for all officers, 
over and above that recommended by 
the Department of Defense, another 
$111,495,000 was removed from the sub- 
committee proposal. 

Another substantial savings of some 
$32 million came about by committee 
action providing a straight 5 percent in- 
crease in retirement pay, and eliminat- 
ing the recomputation proposal sug- 
gested by the Department of Defense. 

All together, the actions of the full 
committee reduced the subcommittee 
proposal by $325,489,000 and reduced the 
overall cost of the bill, on an annual 
basis, from $1,517 million to $1,191,694,- 
000. 


Since the Department proposal orig- 
inally contemplated an annual expendi- 
ture of $1,238 million, you can see that 
the committee proposal is $46,832,000 un- 
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der the cost of the Department’s pro- 
posal. 
i y, because the President had 
only requested $900 million for the re- 
mainder of fiscal 1964, the committee 
adopted an October 1, 1963 effective date, 
at a cost of $891,521,000 for the remain- 
der of fiscal 1964, which is $8 million 
under the President’s budget for fiscal 
1964. 

I think we must bear in mind that 
while there are some persons who feel 
that this pay proposal is inadequate, 
nevertheless it is substantial. It is par- 
ticularly substantial at the important 
retention points in our armed services. 

You might be interested to know some- 
thing about the cost of the bill by grade 
distribution. 

For example, the entire cost of the 
proposed increase for four-star generals 
and admirals involves an increased ex- 
penditure of $32,000. 

The cost of the proposed pay increase 
for three-star admirals and generals is 
$95,000 annually. 

For major generals it is $406,000 an- 
nually. 

For brigadier generals it is $474,000 
annually. 

For colonels and Navy captains it is 
$16,815,000 annually. 

For lieutenant colonels and command- 
ers, $40,934,000. 

At the important retention grade of 
major, the cost goes to $63,280,000 an- 
nually. 

For captains and lieutenants, which is 
one of the most serious retention points, 
the cost goes to $92,319,000, and for 
first lieutenants and lieutenants, junior 
grade, the cost is $31,424,000. 

Among the enlisted personnel, you will 
be interested to learn that the increase 
for E-9’s, that is the sergeant majors 
and master chief petty officers, involves 
an annual expenditure of $10,317,000. 

For master sergeants and senior chief 
petty officers, the E—8’s, the annual in- 
creased cost is $24,367,000. 

For E-7’s it is $43 million. 

For E-6’s, the staff sergeants, the cost 
is $101,563,000. 

For the very important retention 
points of E-5 and E-4, the cost is $146,- 
953,000 and $135,582,000, respectively. 

For E-3’s, the cost is $87,791,000. 

Whenever we increase military pay 
scales, we must consider where the in- 
dividuals are distributed by grade. 

For example, there are 269,772 privates 
with under 2 years of service, and only 
35,000 with over 2 and under 3 years of 
service. 

On the other hand, there are only 
42,000 E-4’s with under 2 years of sery- 
ice, but there are 110,000 with over 2 
years of service, 60,000 with over 3 years 
of service, and 89,000 with over 4 years of 
3 All together, there are 451,000 

8. 

As you can see, when you increase pay 
scales by even $1 a month in these 
grades, the cost goes up quite rapidly. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to also 
mention another very important feature 
of the proposal and that is the proposed 
family separation allowance. 

The cost involved here is relatively 
small, $42 million a year. Of this 
amount, it is estimated that enlisted per- 
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sonnel will receive $37,678,000 annually, 
while officers will receive only $4,301,000. 

This is a vital part of the bill before 
us, for it recognizes, for the first time, 
the costs involved to the family when 
the breadwinner is away from home for 
extended periods of time. 

We know, and particularly Members 
of Congress should know, that maintain- 
ing two homes, or maintaining a home 
where the father is away, can be a very 
expensive proposition. 

Today if you call a plumber to fix a 
leaky faucet, the cost can be rather 
substantial. 

Most fathers when they are home can 
do minor repairs around the house, but 
whenever the father is away from home 
for a long period of time, one of two 
things happens: the repairs go unat- 
tended or the wife must pay for the cost 
of the repairs. 

I sincerely hope that this new benefit 
which the committee recommends, will 
be overwhelmingly approved by the 
House, 

The amount is not large, but it is at 
least a recognition on the part of the 
Congress that we sympathize with the 
wives of our service personnel who are 
faced with long separations from their 
husbands. 

It has a double significance for it is 
not only a recognition of long separation, 
but also an allowance which will permit 
the service wife to maintain the house- 
hold for her husband the way it would 
be maintained if he were home. 

Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port H.R. 5555 and hope that it will re- 
ceive the overwhelming approval of the 
House. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I support 
this pay increase. It is long overdue. 
We must bear one thing in mind, we get 
what we pay for. 

The last increase in basic pay for 
members of the uniformed services be- 
came effective June 1, 1958. Approxi- 
mately 5 years have elapsed since this 
last increase in basic pay was enacted 
for members of the uniformed services. 

Classified employees of the Federal 
Government, on the other hand, after 
receiving a pay increase in 1958, received 
additional increases in 1960 and 1962, 
and will receive another increase on 
January 1, 1964. Without question, the 
hearings conducted by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on the proposed legisla- 
tion established an overwhelming need 
for an adjustment to the existing rates 
of compensation for members of the uni- 
formed services. Committee delibera- 
tions were almost exclusively concerned 
with the amount of increase which could 
logically be proposed and where the dis- 
tribution of this increase would do the 
greatest good. 

The purpose of H.R. 5555 is to provide 
increases in basic pay and subsistence 
allowances; to establish a new method 
of adjusting retired pay; and to provide 
other benefits for members of the uni- 
formed services. 

The most important single effect of 
H.R. 5555 is the general increase in basic 
rates of pay. This statement in no way 
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depreciates the importance of other pro- 
visions of the bill but rather reflects the 
fact that the increases in basic pay ap- 
ply to the greatest number of people and 
accounts for the major cost of the pro- 
posed bill. 

These selective pay increases which 
would be provided by the bill are ex- 
pressly designed to alleviate the enlisted 
and junior officer retention problems ex- 
isting in the armed services today. 

The critical enlisted retention prob- 
lem in all the services is associated with 
retaining individuals in most of the tech- 
nical occupations upon completion of 
their initial term of service. 

The retention of officers beyond their 
obligated period of service also poses a 
serious problem for the services. Here 
the problem facing the Armed Forces is 
strictly a question of quality. Unless 
they can attract and retain more officer 
personnel with the necessary high 
degree of competence and dedication re- 
quired, they are faced with a force struc- 
ture of steadily declining quality com- 
pletely incompatible with the increased 
technological and combat leadership de- 
mands being placed upon the Armed 
Forces. 

Consequently, for enlisted members 
the largest percentage increases are pro- 
vided at the critical retention points in 
pay grades E-3 and E-4. Substantial 
increases are also provided for enlisted 
members in pay grades E-8 and E-9 at 
the “over 22” and “over 26” years of 
service point as an incentive for longer 
career enlisted service. 

For officers the largest percentage in- 
creases are in the lower grades of first 
lieutenant through major. The percent- 
age increases are progressively smaller 
for the higher ranks, so that the per- 
centage increase for flag and general 
officers is only 5 percent. 

The increases in basic pay recom- 
mended in H.R. 5555 were originally 
contained in the proposal of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. However, the increases 
in basic pay for members with under 2 
years of service proposed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense were not concurred in. 
As I have stated this pay proposal is a 
career proposal designed to encourage 
individuals to undertake or continue in 
a career status beyond the periods of 
obligated service required by law. Ca- 
reer service in the past, when the sery- 
ices were entirely manned by volunteers, 
commenced with an individual’s initial 
entry into the Armed Forces. At the 
present time, and for the foreseeable 
future, the large numbers of young men 
who are required to man our Armed 
Forces cannot be obtained solely from 
volunteers without the compulsion of 
selective service laws. Therefore, a di- 
viding line between career service and 
non-career service has been drawn at the 
end of the 2-year obligated service period 
required by law. The action to limit in- 
creases in basic pay to those with 2 years 
and over reduced the total cost of the 
basic pay increase proposed by the De- 
partment of Defense for active duty per- 
sonnel by $134,226,000. 

Aside from the selective increases 
which are calculated to improve reten- 
tion there is a general increase in basic 
pay for all personnel with over 2 years’ 
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service. Since 1952 there has been a 
steady deterioration of the compensa- 
tion provided members of the uniformed 
services. Between 1952 and 1962, the 
median earnings of professional, scien- 
tific, technical, and kindred workers, a 
group generally comparable to officer 
personnel has increased by 49 percent. 
During the same period the average 
earnings of manufacturing-production 
workers, a group usually associated with 
enlisted personnel, has increased by 44.8 
percent. The cumulative average in- 
crease for classified civil service em- 
ployees in the past 10 years totals 39.8 
percent. For members of the uniformed 
services, on the other hand, the overall 
average increase in compensation since 
1952, including the recent increase in 
basic allowance for quarters which be- 
came effective January 1, 1963, is 16.2 
percent. Even with the increases recom- 
mended in the proposed legislation, the 
average increase in total compensation 
for members of the uniformed services 
since 1952 will be substantially less than 
the increases obtained by workers in the 
private economy and civil service em- 
ployees. 

Up to this point I have been discuss- 
ing the details of the recommended in- 
creases in basic pay as well as the 
amounts attached thereto. But this pay 
increase involves more than just dollars 
and numbers of people. There is a prin- 
ciple which we should bear in mind. 

There is no open market in most mili- 
tary skills, where they can be hired on 
an as-needed basis. Furthermore, a 
good many of the special burdens of 
military life are acceptable only to dedi- 
cated people and not subject to direct 
compensation. Nevertheless, we would 
be sadly mistaken if we concluded that 
military compensation is somehow im- 
mune from competition. 

It takes cash income to support and 
rear a family. Every person in the 
Armed Forces knows whether he is living 
better or poorer than his friends in civil 
life. 

We face two realities. First, there has 
been and it seems likely there will con- 
tinue to be, a trend to increase indi- 
vidual compensation in both private and 
public employment; second, we consist- 
ently lag this trend in setting military 
Pay scales. 

We could, if we liked, let the gap grow 
wider. Underpaying military personnel 
saves money—at the moment. At a 
given moment, the military force is a 
captive population, bound by terms of 
enlistment or, in the case of officers, by 
less specific but still effective commit- 
ments. But we can impose this burden 
only temporarily. We would soon begin 
paying for it. Some of the payment 
would be in partially obscured but quite 
tangible costs—training, for instance. 
The most serious costs would be in the 
effectiveness of the Armed Forces, and 
here the cost could be disastrous. 

The pay scale we are here considering 
provides an average increase of 12.5 
percent. This average is significant only 
as an index of cost in relation to the cost 
of the current pay scale. Within this 
overall amount the scale purposefully al- 
locates bigger increases in the most criti- 
cal segments of the career population, 
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goes down to as little as 5 percent in 
other areas, and in the case of begin- 
ners provides no increase. 

Immediate needs have been the prin- 
cipal concern of the Committee on 
Armed Services in making the recom- 
mendations contained in H.R. 5555. 
Considered solely as a pay matter the 
proposed scale is probably less than is 
justified and desirable. 

Its limitations obviously are dictated 
in some measure by the budgetary sit- 
uation in which we find ourselves, and 
I wish it were possible to meet this 
problem more adequately. 

But it should be understood clearly 
that the proposed bill will not be per- 
manently valid. We should be aware 
that under present trends military pay 
needs to be adjusted more frequently 
than at 5-year intervals. Unintention- 
ally, but actually, the Federal Govern- 
ment in its lag in adjusting military pay 
much of the time has effectively loaded 
a disproportionate share of the defense 
costs on the people who man the es- 
tablishment. This is neither a fair nor 
a sound policy. 

The details on other aspects of the bill 
will be covered by several of my col- 
leagues. I would like to conclude my 
statement with a few words about the 
overall cost and the effective date. 

Enactment of this proposed legislation 
will require additional annual appropri- 
ations to the Department of Defense in 
the approximate amount of $1.2 billion. 
For fiscal year 1964 the increase would be 
slightly less than $900 million since the 
proposed legislation submitted to the 
Congress by the Department of Defense 
ae an effective date of October 

ok a 

The President, in his budget submis- 
sion to the Congress for fiscal year 1964, 
included only $900 million to cover the 
cost of the proposed legislation on the 
basis of an October 1, 1963, effective date. 

The committee recognizes that in the 
Military Pay Acts of 1949, 1952, 1955, 
and 1958, the Congress established a pat- 
tern of providing that pay increases for 
members of the Armed Forces would be- 
come effective on the first day of the first 
month after enactment. In addition, 
testimony before the committee during 
the course of the hearings on the pro- 
posed legislation established beyond 
question that the proposed pay increase 
for members of the uniformed services 
is long overdue. 

Nonetheless, in view of the practical 
limitations imposed by the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1964, the commit- 
tee has reluctantly acceded to the rec- 
ommendations of the Department of 
Defense. Accordingly, the proposed leg- 
islation provides for an effective date of 
October 1, 1963, or the first day of the 
first month after enactment, whichever 
is later. The fiscal cost for 1964, assum- 
ing an October 1, 1963, effective date, is 
$891,521,000, or $8,479,000 less than the 
President’s budget proposal. 

We believe that H.R. 5555, as it stands, 
is an urgent need—no less urgent than 
the dollars we shall appropriate for the 
most critical of our weapons programs. 
The Committee on Armed Services 
strongly endorses enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation. 
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Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BECKER], 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cur in a great deal of the remarks of my 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers]. As a member of the 
committee I think we all feel that we 
would like very much, because of the 
dedication of our military personnel, to 
double the amount of this bill and give 
all we believe they need and deserve. I 
think we are restricted in our thinking a 
great deal in trying to justify what we 
are doing because of the vast billions of 
dollars that are voted by the Congress for 
every type of boondoggling project you 
can imagine, except for those dedicated 
people who preserve the security of this 
Nation and the free world. 

I have said on the floor of the House 
before and I have been challenged for 
this, perhaps facetiously or cynically, but 
I have said time and again that our mili- 
tary leaders of this Nation have won 
every war in our history. Every war in 
our history has been won because of our 
military leaders and our fighting youth 
of this Nation, but it has been our civilian 
leaders that have lost every peace and 
put the world in the mess it is in today. 

I only wish we could do more than we 
are doing now. But what I have in mind 
distinctly is what I would call the dedi- 
cation of the men in our military service. 
Yet I read yesterday of the disgraceful 
action taken by the Secretary of Defense 
against one of the greatest naval officers, 
one of the greatest military officers we 
have ever had, one of the finest men it 
has ever been my privilege to know, Ad- 
miral George Anderson, being retired as 
Chief of Naval Operations. There were 
some very flowery statements about his 
fine service, and intimations that he 
might be kicked upstairs to an ambas- 
sadorship. This is a disgraceful action. 

We passed in 1958, a pay bill so that 
we might retain military personnel and 
not spend billions of dollars for retrain- 
ing new men all the time. This did not 
have its desired effect, nor will this bill 
have its desired effect. What will have 
the desired effect is the recognition of 
the motivation and dedication of those 
men who give their lives for the security 
of this Nation. We are not going to do 
this with pay bills alone. We are not 
going to do it on this floor today. We 
can only hope we will alleviate their 
financial condition and the housing and 
other conditions under which they have 
to live in many trying situations over 
the world. 

I would like to quote for a moment an 
editorial, and I am not addicted to edi- 
torial writers because there is one edi- 
torial on the same page of today’s 
Evening Star criticizing me. In the 
bottom editorial they have, “Mr. BECK- 
ER’s Blackout.” Above, they say in this 
editorial in the Evening Star: 

We think that Admiral Anderson was de- 
nied another term as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, or at least a 1-year extension, for two 
principal reasons. One was his plain-spo- 
ken opposition, when called to testify by the 
McClellan committee, to Mr. MeNamara's 
TFX project. The other, and perhaps lesser 
reason, was his criticism of the military pay 
bill. But the two statements, read together, 
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do not make sense. They are an affront to 
the intelligence of a child. 


Then they go on further to say: 


If, as we believe, TFX was an important if 
not a dominant factor in what has happened 
to Admiral Anderson, doubts are raised in 
our mind as to whether Mr. McNamara is a 
“big” man as well as a competent man. 


Further: 


Mr. McNamara should be the boss, but it 
does not follow that he should be a czar and 
absolute master in his own domain. 


Mr. Chairman, the editorial in full is 
as follows: 


THE FIRING oF ADMIRAL ANDERSON 


Adm. George W. Anderson’s distinguished 
career in the Navy has been torpedoed by 
Defense Secretary McNamara. Those who 
are willing to buy one or both of the offi- 
cial explanations which have been offered 
are welcome to do so. We do not buy either. 

We think that Admiral Anderson was 
denied another term as Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, or at least a 1-year extension, 
for two principal reasons. One was his 
plain-spoken opposition, when called to 
testify by the McClellan committee, to Mr. 
McNamara’s TFX project. The other, and 
perhaps lesser reason, was his criticism of 
the military pay bill. 

In this connection we make one point. 
The official spokesman at the Pentagon says 
Mr. McNamara and the President believe 
that 2 years should be a normal tour as 
service chief except in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Welland good. But the Presi- 
dent, in announcing that Admiral Anderson 
was being dumped overboard, also said that 
“he has served with great distinction during 
a critical period in this Nation's history.“ 
We realize that praise of this sort has be- 
come more or less the conventional thing 
when the executioner is getting set for his 
task. But the two statements, read to- 
gether, do not make sense. They are an 
affront to the intelligence of a child. 

Our concern, however, runs to more than 
the injustice which, as we see it, has been 
done to Admiral Anderson. He had reached 
the top in the Navy, and this denial of a sec- 
ond term as Chief of Naval Operations does 
not necessarily mean a blighted career for 
the future. But what about the Secretary 
of Defense? And what about those other 
service people who, one day, will find them- 
selves in Admiral Anderson's position? 

As for the Secretary, we have already made 
plain our belief that his decision on the 
TFX was the right one. We haxe expressed 
our respect for his competence and stated 
in addition that the Pentagon should and 
must be run by a strong civilian. The 
Secretary of Defense ought to be just that 
the Secretary of Defense. He should not al- 
low himself to be pushed around by gen- 
erals or admirals. But this affair shakes 
us up a bit. If, as we believe, TFX was an 
important if not a dominant factor in what 
has happened to Admiral Anderson, doubts 
are raised in our mind as to whether Mr. 
McNamara is a “big” man as well as a com- 
petent man. 

Of possibly greater importance is the effect 
that the timing of the Anderson ouster can 
be expected to have on other service officers 
when called in the future to testify before 
congressional committees. 

Mr. McNamara, or so we are told, doesn't 
care much what people say or think about 
him. He is too busy running the Defense 
Department. But he ought to care—espe- 
cially when he is trying both to install new 
management techniques in the Pentagon 
and to shake up the services a bit. Mr, Mc- 
Namara should be the boss. But it doesn’t 
follow that he should be a czar—an absolute 
master in his own domain. 
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For, whether he realizes it or not, he 
has a partner in this defense enterprise— 
and it will never be a silent partner. This 
partner is the Congress, representing the 
people of the United States. We do not 
think that Congress should conduct nit- 
picking harassments of the Secretary of 
Defense. But we do believe, and very 
strongly, that the appropriate committees 
of Congress are entitled to know what is 
going on in the Pentagon and that they 
should be able to call the service chiefs, or 
other officers, before them and have the 
benefit of their uninhibited, unintimidated, 
and completely honest opinions on matters 
affecting the security of the United States. 

It is not our intention to say that Mr. 
McNamara is deliberately trying to gag the 
service people. But we think that is the 
effect of what he has done in the case of 
Admiral Anderson and, to a lesser extent, 
in the case of General LeMay. Unless the at- 
mosphere in this respect is cleared, and con- 
vincingly cleared, we fear that many officers 
in the future will hesitate to give testimony 
to ary congressional committee which brings 
them into conflict with a strong-willed Sec- 
retary of Defense, Surely it is not neces- 
sary to argue the point that this is poten- 
tially dangerous for the people of the United 
States—dangerous both to their security 
and, someday perhaps, to their freedom. 


Mr. Chairman, let me remind you of 
this. We appoint young men, the finest 
young men, the cream of the crop from 
our district to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, the Air Force Academy at 
Denver, and to the Military Academy at 
West Point. Why do we appoint them? 
What do we do in our investigation and 
in our efforts? We try to get the best 
men we can get because we want moti- 
vated, dedicated young men who will be 
the military leaders of this Nation and 
who will continue, God willing, when we 
are in trouble, so that we will be able to 
win not only the battle but the war. 

I say what has happened to George 
Anderson is a disgrace to this Nation. It 
is not the first time it has happened. But 
as one American, and as one Member of 
this House, I say to you, while we are 
discussing a pay bill, providing for pay 
increase and other emoluments, let us not 
forget that this is not going to pay for 
the dedication of these men, but we do 
want to show respect for their service 
and their intelligence and their ability 
and an appreciation of their willingness 
to serve and to give advice to our civilian 
leaders. They must also be heard and 
recognized because of their experience 
and ability. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish I had the time 
to say more not only about George An- 
derson, but I would mention Gen, Curtis 
LeMay, Adm. Arleigh Burke, General 
MacArthur and many others. There was 
Billy Mitchell in the First World War. 
The way we have treated some of these 
men by our civilian leaders is a disgrace 
to this Nation, and God knows we need 
these men. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 27 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as the chairman of the 
subcommittee has indicated, this is not a 
dramatic bill, it is not a glamorous pres- 
entation that we are making before you 
today, and we purposely approach it in 
that way. There is no need for us to talk 
about the Thresher or the men who gave 
their lives on that ship; or the accounts 
in the newspapers about the widows of 
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those men and the talk about the small 
pittance that they received after their 
husbands had lost their lives. We are 
not talking about those who only last 
week in California went down on the 
Andrew Jackson on its first trial run— 
another Polaris submarine. We are all 
old enough to understand the facts with- 
out having recourse to that emotional 
kind of discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, the basic purpose of 
H.R. 5555, the proposed Uniformed Serv- 
ices Pay Act of 1963 is threefold: 

First. It would provide selective in- 
creases in basic pay and subsistence 
allowances. 

Second. It would establish a new 
method for adjusting retirement or re- 
tainer pay in the future based on in- 
creases in the cost of living. 

Third. It would correct certain inequi- 
ties in the present compensation system 
for service members. 

Mr. Chairman, the overall increase 
which would be made by this bill in the 
present level of expenditures for basic 
pay and allowances for military person- 
nel of our Active Forces is approximately 
10 percent. 

A comparison between increases in the 
pay of military personnel and increases 
in the pay of civilian employees of the 
Government for the past 10 years shows 
that the pending bill gives only a very 
modest increase in the compensation of 
military personnel. 

For example, in 1955, classified civil 
service employees received a 7.5-percent 
increase in compensation; in 1958 they 
received a 10-percent increase; in 1960 
they received a 7.7-percent increase; in 
1962 they received a 5.5-percent increase, 
and will receive a further increase of 4.1 
percent on January 1, 1964. 

In contrast, the basic pay scales for 
members of the uniformed services have 
been increased only twice in the past 10 
years. 

In the case of military personnel, Con- 
gress in 1955 provided an average in- 
crease in basic compensation of 6.7 per- 
cent. In 1958 military personnel received 
an average increase in basic compensa- 
tion of 6.2 percent. Thus, the last time 
that the rates of basic pay for members 
of the uniformed services were increased 
was some 5 years ago. 

In 1962 Congress, for the first time in 
10 years, authorized a sorely needed in- 
crease in the basic allowance for quar- 
ters for members of the uniformed sery- 
ices. The effective date of the increase, 
3 was delayed until January 1. 
1963. 

For military personnel this increase in 
the quarters allowance represented an 
average increase of 2.5 percent in basic 
compensation. All the percentages I 
have stated represent percentage in- 
creases in the budget estimates for basic 
pay, quarters and subsistence allowances 
for personnel on active duty. 

Expressed another way, the cumulative 
percentage of pay increases provided by 
Congress since 1952 for classified civil 
service employees is 39.8 percent. For 
military personnel over the same period, 
Congress has provided a cumulative in- 
crease of 16.2 percent including the re- 
cent increase in the basic allowance for 
quarters. 
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It has been said before and it is just as 
true today, that pay alone is not, and 
never has been, the primary motivation 
for a career in the armed services. 

We could never compensate in dollars 
for the hazards and privations that mem- 
bers of the armed services must be pre- 
pared to accept, and do accept, in wear- 
ing the uniform of their country. But, 
what Congress can do, and in simple 
justice ought to do, is to extend to our 
service men and women the same consid- 
eration that we have consistently demon- 
strated in providing pay increases for 
civilian employees of the Government. 

I believe, particularly in the case of 
members of the uniformed services who 
have no unions to bargain for them, that 
the Congress has a duty to see to it that 
the rates of pay for service members are 
regularly adjusted to conform to the 
pattern of steadily increasing earnings 
in the United States. 

Such a policy is in the national inter- 
est and is the only sound one in the long 
run. It is the only policy which can 
make it possible for the armed services 
to attract and retain their fair share of 
our best young men for career service. 

THE PROBLEM— INADEQUATE RETENTION 


Mr. Chairman, our national commit- 
ments require military personnel to serve 
in many locations where their depend- 
ents cannot accompany them. Our 
troops, ships, and aircraft squadrons are 
deployed in instant readiness for com- 
bat, and personnel so deployed must 
undergo considerable hardship, including 
long separations from their homes and 
families. The combination of inadequate 
pay and personal hardship is effectively 
preventing the Armed Forces from at- 
tracting sufficient young candidates for 
career military service, while at the same 
time, personnel with substantial invest- 
ments of service are quitting the Armed 
Forces. 

The loss of highly trained personnel, 
particularly in the enlisted technician 
category, and the loss of young officers, 
especially flying and submarine officers, 
is very expensive in terms of the money 
required for their training. More im- 
portant, it is damaging to the combat 
efficiency of the Armed Forces. 

In order to maintain the required force 
structure, the military services must re- 
cruit or draft annually about 450,000 men 
to replace an equivalent number leaving 
the service. Thus, the total administra- 
tive load, or the in-and-out problem gen- 
erated by such turnover, is more than 
900,000 men a year. Training costs of 
the military services total about $2,500 
million a year. 

Mr. Chairman, increased retention of 
skilled manpower not only means in- 
creased operational efficiency, but also 
that a substantial investment in tech- 
nical training costs would be preserved. 
For example, it costs $8,530 to train an 
Army electronic guidance systems re- 
pairman; $12,550 to train an Air Force 
nuclear weapons specialist. 

All of the services are short of the 
desired number of careerists in the elec- 
tronics and other technical career fields. 
The Army is short 19,100 careerists in 
electronics, and another 10,200 in other 
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technical specialties. The Navy is short 
34,000 careerists in electronics, and 
18,600 career mechanics and repairmen. 

The services are procuring and train- 
ing sufficient numbers to have the desired 
60 to 65 percent career force in elec- 
tronics, but too few are reenlisting for 
the career force. In 1962, out of 39,000 
fully trained electronics specialists who 
were eligible to reenlist, only 9,936 re- 
enlisted. The 29,000 who did not re- 
enlist represented a training loss of $135 
million, and an experience loss that is 
impossible to estimate. 

I could cite many other examples but 
I will mention only a few more for il- 
lustration of the problem. 

To train an aviation fire control tech- 
nician for the Navy costs $7,580. The 
desired career ratio for this skill is over 
50 percent; the actual career ratio is 34 
percent. Similarly, it costs $6,660 to 
train a Navy aviation electronics tech- 
nician but only one out of three men in 
this skill is a career man. 

The Army spends $8,530 to train an 
electronics guidance repairman for sur- 
face-to-surface missiles. Only 15 per- 
cent trained in this field are reenlisted 
for a second term; 85 percent leave the 
service. 

Not all the problems are in the elec- 
tronies field. It costs $8,000 to train a 
teletypewriter maintenance man, and 
the Army needs 60 percent of these men 
to be careerists. It has only 40 percent 
who are careerists. 

It costs $5,300 to train a specialist in 
the communications security field and 
it takes a full enlistment to reach ac- 
ceptable proficiency. Yet, the Army has 
only 18 percent careerists in this field. 

The problems of inadequate retention 
and associated high replacement train- 
ing costs are not limited to enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

When officers leave after serving a 
minimum tour of duty—and approxi- 
mately two out of three do leave—the 
cost of procuring and training replace- 
ments must also be repeated. 

In particular, pilots leaving the service 
represent a large investment. It costs 
a minimum of $75,000 to put an Air 
Force pilot through pilot training; and 
an additional $200,000 to qualify him in 
a fighter aircraft such as the F—102, for 
a total cost of $275,000. 

During the next fiscal year, it is esti- 
mated that some 525 Air Force pilots 
alone will voluntarily leave the service, 
representing an investment cost of $130 
million. 

Retention rates of officers in other 
fields are equally disturbing. The Air 
Force, with a critical need for officers in 
the scientific and engineering skills is 
retaining only about 15 percent of such 
officers upon completion of their obli- 
gated service. In some research and de- 
velopment specialties, the retention rate 
is as low as 7 percent. The Army is re- 
taining only 16 percent of its Judge Ad- 
vocate General officers, and 19 percent of 
its engineers. The Navy experience is 
equally poor. 

These are the facts, among others, 
which principally determined the pat- 
tern of the proposed basic pay increases 
which I will now discuss. 
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BASIC PAY INCREASE 


Mr. Chairman, no Member of the 
House should let the cost of the bill mis- 
lead him into thinking that the selective 
increases in basic pay which the bill 
would provide are generous in any re- 
spect. 

The plain and simple fact is that the 
sheer size of the Armed Forces which our 
national security requires makes even a 
modest pay increase for service members 
bulk large in terms of total cost. 

For example, to increase the pay of 
all members of the Armed Forces by even 
$10 a month would mean a total annual 
increased cost of $382 million. The fact 
of force size alone, and the fact that 
some 5 years have elapsed since the last 
increase in basic pay for service mem- 
bers, make self-evident the reasons for 
the cost of the bill. 

Let me tell you, generally, what we 
have done with reference to the increase 
in basic pay. 

With one major exception the rates of 
basic pay in this bill correspond to rates 
originally recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The major exception 
is that the Department of Defense had 
proposed increases in basic pay for all 
members irrespective of length of service. 
The committee rejected this proposal. 
Under this bill before you, no increase is 
provided for members with less than 2 
years of service for pay purposes. For 
members with more than 2 years of serv- 
ice for pay purposes, the average in- 
crease is 14.7 percent. 

The pattern of selective pay increases 
which would be provided by this bill has 
been expressly designed to alleviate the 
enlisted and junior officer retention prob- 
lems I have described. 

For officers, the highest percentage in- 
crease, about 18 percent, is provided at 
the critical retention points in the grades 
of first lieutenant and captain. The 
amount of the increase is progressively 
less for each higher grade. The aver- 
age increase for majors is 15.1 percent; 
for lieutenant colonels, 12.1 percent; for 
colonels, 10 percent; and for flag and 
general officers, 5 percent. 

For enlisted members the largest per- 
centage increases, in general, go to mem- 
bers in pay grade E-3, 18 percent; and in 
pay grade E-4, 16 percent. The smallest 
increase, 4.8 percent, would be provided 
for members in pay grade E-1 with more 
than 2 years of service. 

The critical point in the career deci- 
sion for most enlisted members is at 
the 3- to 4-year service point. By that 
time the average enlisted man has ad- 
vanced to the grade of E-4 and is seri- 
ously eyeing the pay rates for the E-5. 
Accordingly, this bill provides a basic 
pay increase of $30 a month to the E-4 
with over 4 years of service, and a $30 
increase to the E-5 with over 6 years 
of service. This amounts to a 17.6-per- 
cent increase in basic pay for the E-4, 
and a 14.3-percent increase for the E-5. 
We hope that these increases will prove 
sufficient to encourage a significant num- 
ber of enlisted men to seek career status 
at this critical decision point. 

The largest increases, dollarwise, would 
go to enlisted members in the three high- 
est enlisted pay grade, E-7, E-8, and E-9. 
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Under the present pay scale, enlisted 
members in pay grades E-8 and E-9 re- 
ceive only one longevity increase of $10 
a month between 20 and 30 years of serv- 
ice, and the E-7 receives no longevity in- 
creases. As a result, most of these highly 
skilled noncommissioned officers leave 
the service at the 20- or 22-year point. 

The bill would correct this deficiency 
in the present pay scale by providing 
significant incentive increases for all 
three senior enlisted grades at the 22- 
and 26-year service points. At the 22- 
year point, the increase for the E-7 will 
be $50 a month; for the E-8 and E-9, 
$70. At the 26-year point, the E-7 will 
receive a $100 a month increase, and the 
E-8 and E-9 will each receive a $120 
a month more. 

At present, the maximum basic pay 
an E-7, master sergeant, can receive is 
$350, after 20 years’ service. This bill 
will increase that to $450. For an E-9, 
the present maximum is $440 after 22 
years of service. Under this bill he would 
receive $560 a month in basic pay after 
26 years’ service. 

JUSTIFICATION FOR PROPOSED PAY RATES 


Mr. Chairman, the rates of basic pay 
for members of the uniformed services 
were last increased in 1958. Since that 
time, increases in earnings of workers in 
private industry, and of civilian em- 
ployees of the Federal Government have 
created a substantial disparity between 
service pay and the compensation avail- 
able elsewhere for comparable skills and 
responsibilities. 

For example, the indexes of earnings 
in private industry show that the aver- 
age pay of officers has lagged substan- 
tially behind increases in earnings else- 
where in the economy. Since 1958, the 
median earnings of full-time employed, 
professional, scientific, and technical 
workers, a group generally comparable 
to officer personnel, has been increasing 
about 3 percent a year. 

For classified civil service employees in 
grades GS-8 through GS-12, which in 
general are related, paywise, to the com- 
missioned officer grades of first lieuten- 
ant through major, Congress, since 1958, 
has provided cumulative pay increases— 
including phase 2 of the 1962 in- 
crease—ranging from 19 to 23 percent. 

It can be seen, therefore, that even the 
maximum increase of 18 percent in basic 
pay which this bill would provide for 
first lieutenants and captains is not ex- 
cessive when compared to the pay in- 
creases achieved by the other groups I 
have mentioned. 

The 5-percent increase which this bill 
would provide for flag and general offi- 
cers is based on the increase in the cost 
of living since 1958 as reflected in the 
Consumer Price Index. In other words, 
for the most senior officers, this bill does 
no more than maintain the purchasing 
power of their basic pay at the 1958 level. 

With respect to enlisted members, the 
bill now before the House would provide 
an average increase of 14.5 percent in 
basic pay. Since 1958 the average hourly 
earnings, excluding overtime, of produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing has in- 
creased 15.1 percent. The average earn- 
ings of Army-Air Force wage board blue 
collar workers, a group generally com- 
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parable to enlisted personnel, has in- 
creased by 20 percent since 1958. 

The proposed average increase in basic 
pay for enlisted members is therefore 
fairly close to the average increase in 
hourly earnings of production workers in 
industry, but less than the average in- 
crease in earnings since 1958 for blue col- 
lar workers of the Department of De- 
fense. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is clear from 
the facts I have cited that the proposed 
average increase in basic pay for both 
officers and enlisted members is in no 
way excessive and will do no more than 
narrow the gap which has developed be- 
tween service pay and the earnings of 
workers elsewhere in the economy. 

INCENTIVE HAZARDOUS-DUTY PAY 


The bill now before the House would 
also amend existing law governing en- 
titlement to incentive hazardous-duty 
pay. Although these changes are mini- 
mal from a cost standpoint, they would 
correct certain deficiencies and inequi- 
ties in existing law. The amendments 
that would be made pertain to submarine 
pay, incentive pay for high-pressure 
chamber duty, and multiple payments of 
incentive pay. 

SUBMARINE PAY 


We all know and realize the impor- 
tance of our submarine fleet. This es- 
sential element of our defense posture is 
being expanded, and conventional sub- 
marines are giving way to vastly more 
complicated, nuclear-powered, missile- 
firing submarines. The conversion and 
strengthening of our submarine fleet 
requires extensive refraining of individ- 
uals now qualified in and assigned to 
conventional submarines, as well as 
thousands of new volunteers. However, 
existing law does not authorize subma- 
rine pay during time spent in training 
as a prospective member of a submarine 
being constructed, or during periods of 
instruction to prepare for assignment to 
a submarine of advanced design. Yet, 
when these multi-million-dollar subma- 
rines slide into the water, their crews 
are expected to be fully qualified to 
ORTAR them as fighting units of the 

eet. : 

The limitations of existing law have 
seriously hampered the Navy in obtain- 
ing sufficient volunteers from personnel 
qualified in submarines. The reason is 
one of pure economics. Officers and men 
already qualified in submarines and re- 
ceiving submarine pay, cannot afford to 
voluntarily give up their submarine pay 
while undergoing training for assignment 
to submarines of advanced design. 

The bill now before the House will cor- 
rect this inequity by authorizing, in the 
case of personnel already qualified in 
submarines, the payment of submarine 
pay during periods of instruction to pre- 
pare for assignment to a submarine of 
advanced design, or a position of in- 
creased responsibility on a submarine. 
The annual cost of this provision would 
be $2,065,000. 

HIGH-PRESSURE-CHAMBER DUTY 


The second change in incentive pay for 
hazardous duty concerns those officers 
and enlisted members performing duty 
as an observer or in any other capacity 


1963 
‘inside a high- or low-pressure cham- 
ber.” The present law authorizes 


monthly hazardous-duty payments of 
$110 for officers and $55 for enlisted 
members on duty as a “low-pressure 
chamber inside observer” only. The 
present bill would merely extend the spe- 
cial pay to include duty in a high-pres- 
sure chamber as well as a low-pressure 
chamber, regardless of whether or not 
the individual is an observer. 

The risks taken and the training re- 
quired to work in a high-pressure en- 
vironment are similar to those in a low- 
pressure environment and should be 
equally compensated. The annual cost 
of this provision would be $145,000. 


MULTIPLE HAZARDS 


In the Military Establishment today 
the mission of certain units requires 
members to expose themselves concur- 
rently to two or more hazards, any one 
of which would qualify them to receive 
incentive-hazardous duty pay. For ex- 
ample, certain demolition experts are 
required to train as parachutists and to 
jump into areas to neutralize 2xplosives. 
This bill would duly recognize the multi- 
ple hazard involved in such duties by 
providing that members required to 
regularly perform two or more hazardous 
duties be authorized to receive not more 
than two incentive pays a month. The 
annual cost of this provision would be 
$1,941,000. 

INCREASE IN SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Chairman, this bill would also in- 
crease, for the first time in 11 years, the 
basic allowances for subsistence for of- 
ficers and enlisted members. It is an 
adjustment that is obviously long over- 
due if this element of basic compensation 
for service members is to continue to 
fulfill its intended function. 

OFFICERS 


For officers, the present rate of $47.88 
@ month would be increased to $51 a 
month or, in other words, an increase of 
$3.12 a month. This is a 6.6-percent in- 
crease over the present rate and is based 
on the increase in the cost of food since 
1952 as reflected in the Consumer Price 
Index. 

I wish to point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Department of Defense recom- 
mended that the subsistence allowance 
for officers be increased from $47.88 a 
month to $77 a month. Under the De- 
partment of Defense proposal, the in- 
creased cost in subsistence allowance for 
officers would have been $122 million an- 
nually. The Department of Defense, 
however, did not recommend any in- 
crease in the subsistence allowances for 
enlisted members. 

The Committee on Armed Services did 
not accept the recommendation of the 
Department of Defense. Under the less- 
er amount recommended by the commit- 
tee, the increased annual cost for sub- 
sistence for officers would be $13 million, 
or $109 million less than the cost that 
would have resulted from the Defense 
proposal. This means that under the bill 
now before the House, each officer would 
receive $26 a month less in basic com- 
pensation than was recommended by the 
Department of Defense. At the same 
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time, however, the increase in subsist- 
ence allowances which this bill would 
provide for enlisted members will in- 
crease the take-home pay of enlisted 
members by $77,549,000 a year. 

ENLISTED MEMBERS 


You will recall that under existing law 
three different subsistence allowances 
are prescribed for enlisted members de- 
pending upon the conditions applicable. 
Two of the rates are prescribed by 
statute. The third rate is established ad- 
ministratively by the Secretary of De- 
fense and is applicable to enlisted mem- 
bers authorized to ration separately. 

The number of enlisted men presently 
authorized to ration separately is about 
800,000. Generally, these are career en- 
listed men who are married and subsist 
with their families. Under existing law 
these enlisted members are entitled to 
an amount equivalent to the actual cost 
of the ration as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. At present this 
amount is $1.03 a day, or about $31 a 
month. It reflects only the cost of the 
food to the Government to feed the 
member if he were subsisting in the 
mess hall. 

Under this bill, for the first time in 
the history of the military pay system, 
enlisted members authorized to ration 
separately will be entitled to a statutory 
monthly amount. The amount pre- 
scribed in the bill is $37.50 a month, or 
the equivalent of $1.25 a day on a 30-day 
month. 

The Committee on Armed Services be- 
lieves that the proposed amount of 
$37.50 a month for an enlisted member to 
subsist separately is an eminently rea- 
sonable and modest one in light of its 
intended function. Certainly, it more 
nearly approximates the cost of meals 
served in the mess hall since the present 
amount of $1.03 a day does not recognize 
the added cost to the Government of 
procuring, shipping, storing, and issuing 
the raw food to the mess halls, nor the 
cost of preparing and serving it. 

At the same time, by placing the sub- 
sistence allowance for enlisted members 
on a monthly basis, the bill would effect 
a highly desirable simplification and 
modernization of the present system. 

The increased annual cost resulting 
from this proposed increase in the 
amount of the subsistence allowance for 
enlisted members who ration separately 
would be $54 million. 

The other changes in rates for sub- 
sistence allowance which would be made 
by the bill would affect relatively few 
members. 

The first of these changes would in- 
crease from $2.57 a day to $97.50 a 
month—equivalent to $3.25 a day—the 
subsistence allowance for enlisted mem- 
bers who do not have a field ration mess 
available, and whose duty assignment 
requires them to incur subsistence ex- 
penses substantially in excess of those 
incurred by other members authorized 
to ration separately. 

At present, there are approximately 
63,000 enlisted members who receive the 
$2.57-a-day subsistence allowance. How- 
ever, from testimony developed during 
the course of hearings on this provision, 
it was ascertained that some of these 
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men are assigned to areas where mess- 
ing facilities or commissaries are avail- 
able, although not at the installation to 
which they actually report. Obviously, 
for these men the cost of subsisting is not 
substantially greater than for the en- 
listed man assigned to a base where 
messing facilities or a commissary are 
available, but who is authorized to mess 
separately. Therefore, under the lan- 
guage of this bill, some enlisted members 
now receiving the $2.57 daily subsistence 
allowance would only be entitled to re- 
ceive the lower $1.25-a-day rate. Others 
now receiving $2.57 a day and perform- 
ing duties which actually require them 
to incur substantially increased sub- 
sistence would receive $97.50 a month— 
$3.25 a day equivalent. 

The change represents an increase of 
26 percent and is based on the increase 
in the cost of meals served in restaurants 
since 1952 when the last previous adjust- 
ment to this rate was made. The annual 
increased cost of this provision in the bill 
would be $15 million. 

The third rate which would be changed 
by the bill is the rate presently author- 
ized for enlisted personnel assigned to 
duty under emergency conditions where 
no messing facilities of the United States 
are available. Under existing law this 
rate is $3.42 a day. The number of en- 
listed men—about 800 a year—who re- 
ceive this amount is extremely small and 
such assignments invariably are of short 
duration. Under the bill the new rate 
would be $129.30 a month. This is 
equivalent to $4.31 a day on a 30-day 
month, or a 26-percent increase. It, too, 
is based on the increased cost since 1952 
of eating in restaurants, as reflected in 
the Consumer Price Index. The annual 
increased cost of this provision in the bill 
would be $274,000. 


NEW FAMILY SEPARATION ALLOWANCE 


Mr, Chairman, one of the most acute 
problems confronting service members is 
the lack of any reimbursement to them 
for the additional expenses caused by 
lengthy, enforced separation of service 
families. 

To correct this inequity and to allevi- 
ate the financial hardships caused by the 
added expenses which result from such 
enforced separations, the bill now before 
the House would establish a new allow- 
ance to be known as a family separation 
allowance. 

Briefly, this provision of the bill will 
do two things: 

First, it provides an additional quar- 
ter allowance to members with depend- 
ents who are assigned to an oversea 
station without their dependents and 
where bachelor quarters are not avail- 
able for the service members. 

Under such circumstances, the effect 
of existing law is that the service mem- 
ber is required to find quarters on the 
local economy and pay for such quar- 
ters out of his own pocket. This in- 
equity would be corrected by the bill 
in that it would authorize, in effect, re- 
imbursement to the member for this ad- 
ditional, necessary expense. 

Second, it provides to all eligible mem- 
bers—pay grade EA with 4 years of serv- 
ice and all pay grades above—when sep- 
arated from their families for a period 
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of 30 consecutive days or longer, an al- 
lowance of $30 a month or one-third the 
amount of the basic allowance for quar- 
ters of a member of the same grade 
without dependents, whichever is 
greater. This means that the range of 
this allowance would be a minimum of 
$30 to a maximum of $53 a month. To 
qualify for this allowance, the family 
separation must be involuntary; that is, 
due to exigencies of the service, and the 
dependents of the service member must 
not be occupying Government quarters 
during the absence of the service 
member. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the need and 
justification for the proposed family 
separation allowance are all too evident 
to require extended discussion. 

It must be recognized that as a result 
of the continuing tensions of cold war, 
more and more members of the uni- 
formed services are being separated 
from their families for longer periods of 
time, and on a recurring basis. 

For example, in the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, 49 percent of all personnel as- 
signed to that command were away from 
their home bases without their families 
for more than 6 months out of each of 
the last two preceding fiscal years. 

During calendar year 1962, the 14 car- 
riers of the U.S. fleet were absent from 
home ports for an average of 329 days 
out of the 366 of the year. 

Many of our service personnel are 
assigned to isolated points where their 
families cannot join them, such as radar 
sites and duty in the Antarctic. It is 
obvious that when the breadwinner of a 
family is away from home for extended 
periods of time, the cost of maintaining 
the household increases. This includes 
the expense of hiring help to do the 
various handyman jobs that are nor- 
mally taken care of by the husband 
when the family is together, such as 
home and automobile maintenance and 
repair, yard maintenance, and increased 
child care expenses. 

Mr. Chairman, it is too much to ask 
of our service members that they not 
only undergo enforced separations from 
their families for extended periods, but 
also pay out of their pockets all the extra 
expenses to their families which result 
from these separations. The assistance 
which this proposed allowance would 
provide will do a great deal to ease the 
present burden on our serivcemen and 
their families. 

The estimated annual cost of this sec- 
tion of the bill for the Department of 
Defense is approximately $42 million. 

EXCLUDING HAWAII AS FOREIGN-DUTY STATION 


Among the proposals made by the De- 
partment of Defense to the Committee 
on Armed Services was the elimination 
of sea- and foreign-duty pay for enlisted 
personnel. The committee rejected this 
proposal. 

Under existing law only enlisted mem- 
bers receive sea- and foreign-duty pay. 
Such pay was eliminated for officers in 
1949. The amounts of sea- and foreign- 
duty pay today for enlisted members 
range from $8 a month to $22.50 a month, 
depending on the grade of the enlisted 
member concerned. 
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We believe that the present system of 
sea- and foreign-duty pay is essential for 
morale purposes and in recognition of 
the many unpleasant aspects of such 
duty. Enlisted members at sea for long 
periods of time most often live under 
crowded, cramped conditions. Enlisted 
members on foreign duty and in Alaska 
must often serve in undesirable areas 
for extended periods of time. 

The committee does believe, however, 
that existing law should be amended so 
that entitlement to foreign duty pay 
shall not include duty in the State of 
Hawaii, and the bill would so provide. 

PROPOSED CHANGES AFFECTING 
RETIREMENT PAY 

Mr. Chairman, this bill also contains 
three major provisions affecting retire- 
ment pay for members of the uniformed 
services. In effect, these provisions 
would accomplish the following: 

NEW METHOD FOR FUTURE ADJUSTMENTS 

OF RETIRED PAY 


To replace the former system of re- 
computation of retired pay based on 
changes in active duty pay rates and 
which was in effect prior to June 1, 1958, 
a new statutory method is provided for 
adjustment of retirement or retainer pay 
in the future. 

The proposed new system is essentially 
the same as the system prescribed by the 
Congress in the Federal Salary Reform 
Act of 1962 for adjustment of annuities 
of civil service retirees. Future adjust- 
ments of retired pay for members of the 
uniformed services would be based on in- 
creases in the cost of living as refiected 
in the Consumer Price Index. Whenever 
the increase is equal to or greater than 
3 percent since the last adjustment of 
retirement pay or retainer pay, then all 
retired pay rates would be increased by 
the same percentage, 

APPLICATION OF PROPOSED PAY SCALES TO 

PERSONNEL WHO RETIRE IN 1963 


The proposed legislation provides that 
personnel who became entitled to retired 
or retainer pay during calendar year 
1963 will be paid retired or retainer pay 
on the new rates contained in the bill. 
The committee considers this provision 
to be fully justified in fairness to the 
many retirees who have no control over 
their separation date during this cal- 
endar year. This situation has become 
accentuated by the fact that the pro- 
posed effective date for the proposed leg- 
islation is October 1, 1963 or the first day 
of the first month after enactment, 
whichever is later. 

The services all have programs to re- 
duce the World War II hump in certain 
grades and to revitalize the force. Many 
members also face mandatory retirement 
due to physical disability, age, and com- 
pletion of certain mandatory years of 
service. 

Recommendations of the Department 
of Defense for increases in the basic pay 
scales were submitted to the Congress on 
the 25th day of January 1963. Almost 
without exception, therefore, the service 
members who retired, or will be retired, 
during this calendar year were still on 
active duty when the proposed new rates 
of basic pay were submitted to the Con- 
gress. The Committee on Armed Serv- 
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ices believes that these service members 
have rightfully earned the extension to 
them of the proposed new rates of basic 
pay. 

Accordingly, the bill would authorize 
the retired pay of members retired at 
any time during 1963, and before the ef- 
fective date of the bill, to be computed 
on the proposed new rates of basic pay. 

FIVE-PERCENT INCREASE IN RETIREMENT PAY 


Mr. Chairman, the third important 
provision affecting retired personnel 
would provide a 5-percent increase in 
present rates of retirement pay or re- 
tainer pay for all other retired person- 
nel. 

The proposed increase of 5 percent is 
based on the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing between 1958 and 1962 as reflected 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

None of the provisions that I have 
mentioned affecting the rates of retired 
pay are retroactive. The new rates 
would be payable only from and after 
the effective date of this bill. 


ANNUAL COST—SUMMARY 


Mr. Chairman, in view of the various 
provisions contained in the bill now un- 
der consideration, and the importance 
of this bill to all members of the uni- 
formed services, I believe it would be 
helpful to the Members of the House for 
me to summarize at this point the cost 
aspects of the bill as a whole. 

Under this bill, the total annual cost 
of the proposed increases in pay and al- 
lowance for military personnel will be 
$1,191,694,000. Of this total, $1,052,630,- 
000 is for active personnel, $68,845,000 
for Reserves in a drill pay status, and 
$70,219,000 for retired personnel—$383,- 
005,000 will go to officers, $808,633,000 to 
enlisted personnel, and $56,000 to officer 
candidates and cadets. 

The proposed increase in basic pay for 
active and reserve personnel accounts 
for $915,156,000 and the increase in sub- 
sistence, $90,560,000. These will have 
the further effect of increasing other 
items linked to either or both of these, 
such as reenlistment bonus, terminal 
leave pay, severance pay, reserve read- 
justment, social security, and death gra- 
tuity, by $75,114,000. Nearly all of the 
remainder for active and reserve person- 
nel results from the proposed family 
separation allowance when exigencies of 
the service prevent families from living 
at or near the duty station. The annual 
cost. of the family separation allowance 
will be $41,979,000. 

The annual cost of H.R. 5555 is $46,- 
832,000 below the cost of the Defense 
Department proposal. This reduction 
was accomplished even though the com- 
mittee refused the Department's pro- 
posals, to abolish sea and foreign duty 
pay—which is only paid to enlisted per- 
sonnel—and to deny any increase in 
basic pay for drills attended by Reserve 
members in an obligatory status. Also, 
the committee added $77,549,000 for an 
increase in subsistence allowances for 
enlisted personnel, who had received no 
increase in this item since 1952. The 
reduction in the total cost was accom- 
plished by eliminating any increases in 
basic pay for members with less than 2 
years of service and by reducing the 
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proposed increase in the subsistence al- 
lowance for officers. 

The total cost includes the extension 
of the scope of submarine pay to include 
time devoted to certain types of training, 
at a cost of $2,065,000. Also, it is pro- 
posed to allow the concurrent payment 
of two types of hazardous duty incen- 
tive pay in appropriate circumstances, at 
a cost of $1,979,000. 

All of the costs I have stated are on 
an annual basis. However, it is pro- 
posed to have the increases become ef- 
fective on October 1, 1963, or on the first 
day of the month following enactment, 
whichever is later. If the effective date 
is October 1, 1963, the increase in cost 
for fiscal year 1964 will be $891,521,000. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, I have covered the 
major provisions of the bill. I believe 
the bill provides, at minimum cost, a 
sorely needed and long overdue pay in- 
crease for members of the uniformed 
services. I believe the selective pay in- 
creases which are provided by the bill 
have been placed where they are most 
needed and will be the most effective in 
attracting and retaining trained per- 
sonnel for career service. 

I cannot overemphasize the fact that 
without trained and experienced person- 
nel, the effort and billions of dollars we 
spend on weapons, ships, planes and sub- 
marines could be wasted. 

The Armed Forces are responsible for 
the security of the United States. They 
must be ready and effective. To be ready 
and effective they must be able to attract 
and retain adequate numbers of our best 


people. 

I have high hopes for the results which 
may be achieved by the enactment of 
this bill. I believe that the reduced 
training costs made possible by improved 
retention of highly trained officers and 
enlisted members will offset in substan- 
tial part the cost of the bill. 

I know that increased retention of our 
skilled officers and enlisted members 
will be reflected in increased combat 
capability, making this bill an essential 
and worthwhile investment in our 
national security. 

I sincerely trust the bill will be favor- 
ably received by the House and that it 
will be adopted. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
last week end when I was home a number 
of servicemen engaged in recruiting duty 
and who, therefore, live off the post 
where no rations are available, called on 
me and expressed concern that their al- 
lowance of $2.57 a day would be cut to 
$1.25 by the passage of this bill. On page 
23 of the committee report the language 
regarding subsistence allowances indi- 
cates to me that their fears were un- 
founded. In fact, their $2.57 will be in- 
creased to $3.25 a day. May I ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts or the 
chairman of the subcommittee whether 
I am correct in that? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
have gotten out a letter on this subject. 
This idea that the ration allowance for 
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enlisted personnel will be reduced is 
entirely in error. 

There is no intention on the part of 
the committee to reduce the present 
allowance now paid to personnel on 
civilian component duty, such as ROTC, 
Reserve, and National Guard duty, re- 
cruiting duty, or other similar duty, 
where the enlisted personnel involved are 
not assigned to a military installation 
or a Government mess is not available. 

All allowances for enlisted personnel 
will be increased under the pay increase 
now under consideration. 

The subsistence allowances, when ra- 
tions in kind are not available—and this 
is the case the gentleman refers to— 
are to be increased from $2.57 to $3.25 
per day. The $3.25 a day will be pay- 
able when the member's duty assignment 
requires him to incur subsistence ex- 
penses substantially in excess of mem- 
bers permitted to mess separately. He 
gets the $3.25 and the $1.25 figure does 
not apply to him. Many of them have 
told me of their worry about this, but 
their concern is not well founded. We 
would not do this under any circum- 
stances. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I think these recruiters are do- 
ing an excellent job. I think they ought 
to be encouraged to continue their ef- 
forts. I appreciate the remarks of the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Vermont, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to compliment the gentleman 
from Massachusetts on the fine way he 
has presented the facts on this difficult 
problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the passage 
of H.R. 5555. Between 1952 and 1962, 
the average earnings of professional, 
scientific, technical workers, and others 
in categories generally similar to mili- 
tary officer personnel have increased by 
49 percent. At the same time the aver- 
age earnings of manufacturing-produc- 
tion workers, a group which might be 
considered analogous to enlisted person- 
nel, has gone up 44.8 percent over the 
10 years in question. The civil service 
employees, as the result of numerous 
pay raises over the past 10 years have 
gone up a total of 39.8 percent. The uni- 
formed personnel of the Armed Forces 
have received pay raises over the 10- 
year time period totaling but 16.2 per- 
cent. 

The pending bill will raise pay for 
uniformed personnel of the Department 
of Defense by about 12.6 percent. The 
bill substantially follows the recom- 
mendations of the administration. It 
will cost slightly less in fiscal 1964 than 
budgetary provisions suggested for this 
purpose by the President. 

Classified employees of the Federal 
Government have received raises in 
1958, 1960, 1962, and will receive another 
in 1964. It has been 5 years since 
there has been a pay raise for the mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. It is 
time Congress began the task of equal- 
izing the existing disparity in compen- 
sation. 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. May 
I compliment the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, who was an 
outstanding officer of the Navy. I think 
the gentleman knows as much about this 
subject, if not more, than any other 
Member. He is a tower of strength on 
our subcommittee. Without his fine 
contribution I doubt if we would have 
gotten this bill out at all. His knowledge 
on this subject is extraordinary. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. I. too, want to join our 
colleagues in complimenting the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for the admira- 
ble manner in which he has explained a 
complicated bill. 

I want to say this. It has been my 
privilege over the years to participate in 
a great many pay bills. There can be no 
doubt that this pay bill is the most equi- 
table and fairest pay bill that has been 
submitted to the Congress during the 
time I have had the honor to serve here. 
I certainly trust that this bill will receive 
the overwhelming support of every Mem- 
ber of this House. It is fair and equita- 
ble to the Active Forces and it is fair and 
equitable to those in the Reserves. I 
hope this committee bill will receive the 
approval of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers] for his excellent 
and clear statement concerning the pro- 
posed legislation. 

I also want to compliment all members 
of the subcommittee of which he is chair- 
man for the fine work they did in the 
recommendations submitted to the full 
committee. 

I think most of us will agree that be- 
cause of rising costs, and the substantial 
increases that have been enacted for 
civil service employees, as well as the fact 
that wages and salaries have been in- 
creased in all segments of American in- 
dustry, that a pay increase for members 
of the uniformed services is not only 
fully justified, but absolutely necessary 
if we are to retain the trained personnel 
we need so badly. 

It is also essential if we are to obtain, 
on a career basis, the type of men we 
must have in our Armed Forces in order 
to maintain our combat efficiency, and 
to utilize the highly complicated weap- 
ons systems that we are now producing. 

Now the Department of Defense sub- 
mitted a pay proposal to the Congress 
which recommended an annual increase 
of $1,238,526,000, for 2,710,000 members 
of the armed services on a full fiscal year 
basis. 

But the President only requested $900 
million for 9 months of fiscal year 1964 
to pay for the proposed pay increase for 
members of the armed services. 

After carefully analyzing the Depart- 
ment proposal, we have reported a bill 
to the House involving a full fiscal year 
cost of $1,191,694,000, or $46,832,000 
under the President's proposal. 
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And with an effective date of Octo- 
ber 1, 1963, the committee proposal in- 
volves a cost of $896,521,000, or $8,479,000 
less than the amount requested by the 
President for the remainder of fiscal 1964. 

Now I would like to tell you briefly 
where this $1,191,694,000 will go if we 
enact the proposed legislation. 

On a full fiscal year basis, the pro- 
posed legislation increases the basic pay 
scales for 1,890,000 members of the 
armed services by $847,498,000. 

The increase in subsistence allowances 
for officers accounts for approximately 
$13 million. 

The increase in subsistence allowances 
for enlisted personnel is approximately 
$77 million. 

Retaining sea and foreign duty pay, 
which the Department of Defense 
wanted to eliminate, accounts for 
$127,675,000. 

We have also recommended a new 
benefit to be known as a family separa- 
tion allowance, at an annual cost of 
$41 million. 

Now I think the first thing the House 
would like to know is how we were able 
to bring the cost of this bill under the 
amount suggested by the President. 

First of all, we reduced the cost by 
$135 million by eliminating any increase 
in basic pay for those with under 2 years 
of service. 

Our major problem is in retaining en- 
listed personnel and officers after they 
have been trained. 

So long as we have a Selective Service 
System, we will not have any difficulty 
in obtaining the numbers of men that 
are needed. 

The problem comes up when we try to 
encourage these men to reenlist or to 
continue on as officers after they have 
been trained. 

We spend more than 82 billion a 
year training our military personnel. 
Over $1 billion a year goes into technical 
training alone. And yet our first-term 
reenlistment rates in some of the critical 
skills is as low as 15 percent. 

The overall reenlistment rate for those 
who complete their obligated service or 
their first enlistment is only 24 percent. 

After the first reenlistment, the re- 
tention rates increase since these people 
then have an investment in retirement. 

But we still lose far too many men 
at the end of their obligated service, and 
even after their first reenlistment, and 
this is reflected in high training costs 
and reduced combat efficiency. 

If we can increase our reenlistment 
rates substantially we can reduce our 
training costs, because we can assign 
fewer people as trainers, and at the same 
time we can assign those trainers to our 
combat units. 

And if we can increase our retention 
rate for officers, we will not only reduce 
training costs, which in some areas are 
fantastically high, but at the same time 
we will provide the services with a higher 
number of applicants from which to 
choose those who express a desire to 
make a career of the services and eventu- 
ally become our military leaders. 

Today we have to accept 98 percent of 
those officers who apply for extended 
tours of duty; as a result, there is no 
degree of selectivity. 
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Since the basic problem is the reten- 
tion of persons who have completed their 
obligated service, we decided to elimi- 
nate any pay increase for those with 
under 2 years of service. This resulted 
in our first substantial savings of $135 
million. 

I might say that this is the same pol- 
icy we adopted in the 1955 and 1958 mili- 
tary pay increases. 

Now the Department of Defense want- 
ed to repeal sea- and foreign-duty pay. 
As you know, this money is paid in 
amounts ranging from $8 a month for a 
private, up to $22.50 a month for master 
sergeants. It is paid only to enlisted per- 
sonnel. Officers do not get this pay. 

The Department of Defense wanted to 
substitute a remote and isolated duty al- 
lowance to be paid to officers and enlisted 
personnel at a cost of $30 million and re- 
peal sea- and foreign-duty pay at a sav- 
ings of $134 million. 

Obviously, many of our enlisted per- 
sonnel would suffer a substantial loss of 
pay if we repealed sea- and foreign-duty 
pay. 

Thus we refused to repeal this present 
benefit, although we did eliminate the 
State of Hawaii as an area in which an 
individual can qualify for foreign-duty 
pay. 

Because we did not repeal sea- and for- 
eign-duty pay, we added $127,675,000 to 
the cost of the bill. 

The next item of consequence in- 
volved subsistence allowances for officers. 

The Department of Defense wanted to 
increase the subsistence allowance for 
all officers by $29 a month, at a cost of 
$120 million a year. At the same time, 
the Department recommended no in- 
erease in subsistence allowances for en- 
listed personnel. 

We did not believe this was a proper 
approach, 

As a result, we increased the subsist- 
ence allowance for officers by only $3 a 
month, at a cost of $13 million. We also 
increased subsistence allowances for en- 
listed personnel by $77 million a year. 

We did this by increasing the average 
enlisted man’s commuted ration allow- 
ance by about $7 a month. 

As a result, we took $77 million from 
the officers and gave that money to en- 
listed personnel. This still gave us a 
savings of $30 million. 

As I have already indicated, the De- 
partment of Defense recommended a 
remote and isolated duty station allow- 
ance which would have been applicable 
to officers and enlisted personnel in 
amounts equal to 15 or 25 percent of 
basic pay. They had allocated $30 mil- 
lion for this proposal. 

We rejected this proposal not only be- 
cause we retained sea and foreign duty 
pay, but also because we adopted a 
family separation allowance to compen- 
sate those enlisted personnel and officers 
who are entitled to transport their de- 
pendents and household effects to their 
duty stations at Government expense but 
who are denied the right to have their 
dependents with them, for various rea- 
sons, 

We also found that many of our service 
personnel are ordered to temporary duty 
assignments for long periods of time. 
These individuals likewise cannot trans- 
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port their dependents at Government 
8 because they are on temporary 
uty. 

Whenever the head of a household is 
away from his family for long periods 
of time the cost of maintaining the 
household is increased since there is no 
man to do the many chores that have to 
be done around the house. 

This added $40 million to the cost of 
the proposal, which was $10 million more 
than the Department recommended for 
remote and isolated duty. 

We also provide in the proposed leg- 
islation that anyone who retires during 
calendar year 1963 may compute his re- 
tirement pay under the proposed pay 
scales. 

We did this because the effective date 
has been put off until October 1, 1963. 

This has brought about many efforts 
on the part of officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel to postpone their retirement and 
as a result it has practically eliminated 
many deserving promotions that would 
otherwise take place. 

In many cases, Reserve officers in the 
Army and Air Force who must go off 
active duty as officers will seek to enlist 
and wait until the effective date of the 
act before applying for retirement as an 
officer in their Reserve grades. 

All this can be obviated by adopting 
the provision to which I have referred, 
namely that anyone who retires during 
this calendar year can compute his re- 
tirement pay under the new pay scales. 
This will do a great deal for morale and, 
in my opinion, it is fully justified. This 
2 adds 89 million to the cost of the 

The next proposal that faced the Com- 
mittee was the question of retirement 
pay. 

In 1958, the Congress decided not to 
apply the new pay scales to those already 
retired. The Department of Defense 
recommended that those retired prior to 
June 1, 1958, who are paid under the 
Career Compensation Act, be allowed to 
recompute their retirement pay under 
the 1958 pay scales, and, in addition, re- 
ceive a 5-percent cost of living increase. 

The committee rejected this proposal, 
and instead approved a straight 5-per- 
cent increase in all retired pay. 

As a result of the committee’s action 
in adhering to the decision we made in 
1958 not to permit recomputation, we 
reduced the cost of the proposal by an 
additional $30 million. 

Another large cost involved our re- 
servists. 

The Department of Defense recom- 
mended that all reservists who are re- 
quired to participate in inactive duty 
training with pay be entitled to draw 
their pay under existing pay scales, and 
not qualify for the proposed new in- 
creases. 

We did not believe it was right to dis- 
criminate between obligated and unob- 
ligated reservists. 

By refusing to accept this recommen- 
dation of the Department of Defense we 
added $19 million to the cost of the pro- 
posal. 

Now the major costs in the proposed 
legislation, therefore, are in these areas: 
$847,500,000 in basic pay for all officers 
and enlisted personnel with over 2 years 
of service; $13 million in subsistence 
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allowances for officers; $77 million in 
subsistence allowances for enlisted per- 
sonnel; $41,979,000 for separation allow- 
ances; $68 million for increases in basic 
pay for reserve ; $52 million 
for the 5-percent cost of living increase 
for retired personnel; and $9 million for 
those who retire during calendar year 
1963. 

The remaining $74 million will be 
found in such items as reenlistment bo- 
nuses, terminal leave payments, and so- 
cial security, all of which are tied in 
with basic pay scales, and in submarine 
pay for training duty, high- and low- 
pressure chamber incentive pay, and 
multiple hazard duty payments. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me give you 
a few examples of the pay increases pro- 
vided in the proposed legislation: 

The maximum increase for members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is $95 a 
month, which amounts to a 5-percent 
increase, or a straight cost of living in- 
crease. 

Four-star generals and admirals will 
receive a $85 a month increase, which 
is a 5-percent cost of living increase. 

A lieutenant general or vice admiral 
will receive an increase of $75 a month, 
which is a straight 5 percent cost of liv- 
ing increase. 

Major generals and rear admirals will 
receive an increase of $70 a month, which 
is a straight 5 percent cost of living in- 
crease. 

Brigadier generals and rear admirals 
will receive $60 a month, which is a 
straight cost of living increase. 

The average colonel or Navy captain 
will receive about a $90 a month increase, 
which is 10 percent above their present 
pay. 

The average lieutenant colonel and 
commander will receive a $91 a month 
increase, which is 12 percent above their 
present pay. 

The average major or lieutenant com- 
mander will receive a $93 a month in- 
crease, which is 15 percent over their 
present basic pay. 

The average captain or Navy lieuten- 
ant will receive an $85 a month increase 
which is 17.8 percent above their present 
basic pay. 

A first lieutenant or Navy lieutenant, 
junior grade, will receive a $56 a month 
increase, which is 16.4 percent above 
their present pay. 

You will note, therefore, that among 
the officers, the largest percentage in- 
crease is in the grades of lieutenants, 
captains, and majors, right at the criti- 
cal retention points. 

Among enlisted personnel, we give 
chief master sergeants as much as $120 
a month increase, but the average E-9 
will receive an increase of $63 a month, 
or 14.7 percent above his present basic 
pay. 

The average E-7 will receive a 10-per- 
cent increase, or $33 a month. 

The average E-6 will receive 
percent increase, or $37 a month. 

The average E-5 will receive 
percent increase, or $31 a month. 

The average E-4 will receive 
percent increase, or $25 a month. 

An E-3 will receive a 10.7-percent in- 
crease, or $12 a month. 


a 13.7- 
a 13.7- 
a 15.2- 
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You will note that we provide substan- 
tial percentage increases in practically 
all of the enlisted grades, and particu- 
larly at the reenlistment points. 

Now let me summarize by telling you 
where the money goes as between officers 
and enlisted personnel. 

You will recall that the Department of 
Defense wanted to take away $134 mil- 
lion from the enlisted personnel by elimi- 
nating sea and foreign duty pay. We 
refused to do this. 

You will recall that the Department 
of Defense wanted to increase subsist- 
ence allowances for officers by $120 mil- 
lion, and we refused to do this. 

Instead, we took $26 away from each 
officer and gave $77 million of that 
money to enlisted personnel. 

So of the $1,191,600,000 contained in 
this bill, $383 million is for officers, and 
$808 million is for enlisted personnel. 

Stated another way, we have reduced 
all officers by $26 a month under the 
amounts recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Defense for subsistence allow- 
ances; we have given enlisted person- 
nel with over 2 years of service the basic 
pay scales recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and in addition, have 
given enlisted personnel $77 million more 
in subsistence allowances than the De- 
partment recommended. 

In addition, we saved $127 million in 
sea and foreign duty pay which the De- 
partment of Defense wanted to take 
away from enlisted personnel. 

We are presenting to you a bill within 
the dollar framework prepared by the 
Department, but $46 million under the 
total amount recommended by the De- 
partment. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
presented a fair and equitable pay bill. 

The Department recommended an 
annual expenditure of $1,238 million. 
Our proposal involves $1,191,694,000. 

We have reduced the overall fiscal cost 
of the bill by $46 million, and we have 
reduced the cost for the remainder of 
fiscal year 1964 by $8 million. 

I hope that the House will overwhelm- 
ingly support the bill recommended by 
the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Bos WILSON]. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
opposed this bill in the Armed Services 
Committee because it had one glaring 
weakness, the failure to include recom- 
putation for those officers and enlisted 
personnel who retired prior to 1958. 

I am hopeful the committee will re- 
store the recomputation provision. 
When Congress passed the 1958 Pay Act, 
we gingerly put one foot into the cold 
water of retired pay reform. The water 
at that time was obviously too cold for 
comfort, so rather than taking the 
plunge, Congress proceeded to let one 
foot freeze while we debated the merits 
of diving in. It is obvious that we were 
not ready at that time to go all the way, 
and it is equally obvious that with this 
pay bill Congress will finally take the 
plunge that has concerned us for so long. 

Before we do that, let us correct the 
situation that created a glaring inequity, 
not only in law but in moral obligation. 
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By not taking the complete plunge in 
1958, we created an impression that we 
were merely experimenting with the 
idea that retired pay should not be tied 
to active duty pay. 

For example, when the act of May 20, 
1958, was enacted, there were several 
provisions of law relating to a substan- 
tial number of members and former 
members of the uniformed services that 
provided, in effect, that their retired pay 
would be recomputed to reflect in- 
creases in the basic pay of members on 
active duty. These provisions of law 
were not repealed by the act of May 20, 
1958, and are still “on the books” al- 
though section 3(a) of that act pre- 
vented their application in the case of 
the increases provided by that act. 

We have given aid and comfort to 
those who were unfairly treated. And 
now we change the sequels and say our 
past sympathies were synthetic. The 
House in passing the 1960 amendment, 
and also failing to remove the provisions 
of law allowing recomputation, indicated 
that it was sympathetic to those who 
had been unfairly treated in 1958. 

The original pay proposal submitted 
to the Congress by the Department of 
Defense in January of this year pro- 
vided for recomputation on the 1958 pay 
rates. In making this recommendation, 
the Department of Defense stressed the 
need for correcting the inequities that 
now exist among retired members. This 
is necessary also to provide a more equi- 
table basis for transition to the proposed 
new system for adjusting retired pay in 
the future, based on increases in the cost 
of living. The bill reported out by the 
subcommittee which I supported likewise 
provided for recomputation; but the bill 
now before us makes no provision for 
such adjustment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gross inequity that 
has resulted from the denial of recom- 
putation in 1958 has been the subject of 
numerous resolutions from State legis- 
latures urging the Congress to pass legis- 
lation to end the inferior status of serv- 
ice members retired prior to June 1, 1958. 
Editorial comment from many news- 
papers all over the country has been to 
the same effect. 

Mr. Chairman, there was only one 
reason for the denial of recomputation 
in 1958. The action had nothing to do 
with the merits of recomputation on the 
1958 pay scales. It saved money pri- 
marily at the expense of the dedicated 
officers and men who struggled through 
the lean years of the twenties and thir- 
ties and then emerged in the forties to 
assume the brunt of responsibility for 
fashioning together and leading the 
world’s greatest military machine. 

The Department of Defense, in 1958, 
ignored the recommendations of the 
Cordiner committee with respect to re- 
computation of retirement pay and rec- 
ommended no increase to members on 
the retired rolls. Congress, primarily 
under the leadership of the House, in- 
sisted on a 6-percent increase for re- 
tirees and wrote that into the bill. 

In 1960 the Department of Defense 
acknowledged its mistake and proposed 
the Retired Pay Recomputation Act of 
1960, which this House passed by an 
overwhelming vote. 
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Defense Secretary Gates, in his testi- 
mony at that time before the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, said: 

We urge Congress to pass this bill which 
is now before this committee for considera- 
tion. In doing so, we will be keeping faith 
with those who kept faith with their country, 
particularly during the dark and dangerous 
days of World War II, and to all who have 
given the best years of their life in loyal, 
honorable service in our Armed Forces, 


Mr. Chairman, it was not just generals 
and admirals who were harmed by the 
1958 action. The records of the Depart- 
ment of Defense indicate that approxi- 
mately 112,000 members have been made 
to suffer a loss in retired pay by the radi- 
cal departure in 1958 from the historical 
method of recomputation for retired per- 
sonnel. True, officers in the grades of 
lieutenant colonel and higher and the 
sergeants and warrant officers would re- 
ceive more than the lower ranks from 
recomputation on the 1958 rates but this 
is largely because they are the ones who 
had suffered the greatest erosion in in- 
come during their active duty days. 
They are the ones who had been the most 
underpaid in relation to their responsi- 
bilities while they were on active duty. 
The correction of this serious deficiency 
was the principal objective of the 1958 
Military Pay Act. That act was ex- 
pressly designed to relieve some of the 
compression in service pay that had de- 
veloped over a period of many years. 
The pay compression developed not as 
a result of increasing the lower rates 
too much; it developed because the rates 
of pay for the higher grades were too 
long held down. 

Therefore, in 1958 we approved a mili- 
tary pay bill which gave the upper ranks 
a long overdue, proportionately larger 
increase. But when, at the same time, 
we denied retired members the time-hon- 
ored right of recomputing retired pay at 
the current rate, we said, in effect, to the 
pre-1958 retirees, “We recognize that you 
were underpaid while serving on active 
duty and now we are changing the rules 
so that this underpayment will continue 
throughout your retirement years.” Of 
course, no one told them that, but by our 
action in 1958 that is exactly what we 
did. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is generally 
not known, or has been forgotten, that 
between 1908 and 1946, a period of 38 
years, no pay increases whatsoever were 
given to flag and general officers on ac- 
tive duty and therefore no increase in 
retired pay. During this same period the 
cost of living more than doubled. 

Every Member of this House should 
also be aware of the fact that if retired 
pay for members on the retired rolls had 
been adjusted during the period 1943 to 
1961 to keep pace with the increases in 
the cost-of-living, the cost to the Gov- 
ernment would have been $130 million 
more than the cost of recomputation 
over the same period, including recom- 
putation on the 1958 pay scales. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, when 
it was cheaper to use recomputation 
rather than cost-of-living increases to 
adjust retired pay, we did so. Now that 
it appears that it will be cheaper to give 
cost-of-living increases in the future 
rather than recomputation, it is proposed 
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to change the rules at the expense of 
some of our retired service members. 

Mr. Chairman, let there be no mis- 
take about this fact: there is more than 
100 years of tradition involved here. Ex- 
isting law specifically provides for re- 
computation. Our action in 1958 de- 
nying recomputation did not change the 
law, but only prevented its application. 
For example, section 6149, title 10, United 
States Code, reads as follows: 

The retired pay of each retired officer of 
the Navy or the Marine Corps shall be com- 
puted on the basis of rates of pay provided 
by law, at the time of his retirement, for 
officers on the active list. If after the re- 
tirement of any such officer, the rates of pay 
for officers on the active list are changed, the 
retired pay to which the officer is entitled 
shall be recomputed on the basis of the 
new rates. 


Other provisions of law provide the 
same right to enlisted members and to 
members of the other uniformed services. 

The question has been asked: “What 
other retirement system allows its retired 
people to recompute retired pay on rates 
revised after retirement?” I answer: 
“Federal judges—because judges, like 
military personnel, are also subject to 
recall to duty.” But the real question 
should be this: What other retirement 
system has promised its members that 
their retired pay will be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with current rates? 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the inclusion of 
the Rivers-Gubser amendment to restore 
recomputation. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Gusser]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret very much that time is so limited 
that a thorough discussion of this most 
important bill is impossible. Because of 
this limitation I must confine my remarks 
to the recomputation amendment which 
I had originally planned to introduce but 
which I am most pleased to say will now 
be introduced by the distinguished and 
knowledgeable chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Rivers]. 

There are Many points of confusion 
about the recomputation amendment 
that perhaps I might be able to clear up. 

First of all, the distinguished chair- 
man of the full committee indicated that 
fair warning was given to retirees be- 
cause of the action of the House in 1958 
in allowing only a cost-of-living increase. 
If I quote him correctly, he said “it has 
been on the books since 1958.” 

I must point out to the House that the 
basic law which states that recomputa- 
tion shall be allowed on the basis of pay 
increases subsequent to retirement is still 
on the books as of this day. It was not 
repealed in 1958, and the Comptroller 
General has repeatedly ruled that unless 
there is legislative intent to the contrary 
recomputation shall be allowed. All we 
did in 1958 was express legislative in- 
tent to the contrary and say that the 
benefits of the law shall be denied those 
who retired prior to June 1, 1958. The 
Congress itself held out hope to these re- 
tirees when, in this very chamber in 
1960, after a unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the House unanimously said to 
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the retirees of this Nation: “We did 
wrong, we will correct that wrong and 
allow you your right to recompute.” 

Now, some will say that even if the re- 
computation amendment carries in this 
bill, that a built-in future injustice will 
still remain. They will say that in the 
future there will be a disparity between 
retirees. But let me point out that there 
is a difference between the 1958 law and 
the bill which is before you. The 1958 
law said not one single word about future 
treatment of retirees. This bill does. It 
says that in the future they will be 
allowed increases in increments of 3 
percent as the cost of living increases. 
So the cost of living formula for the 
future is in this bill, and in that respect 
it differs from the 1958 law. 

The chairman made some statement 
about being fish and fowl, that there is 
a difference between those who would 
retire in 1959 and those who would re- 
tire after the passage of this bill. If 
we want to make all fish or all fowl, then 
why does someone not suggest that we 
go back and say to those who retired 
after 1958, “you can only get what those 
who retired prior to 1958 are getting.” 
8 there will be no takers for this 
offer. 

The first meaningful pay increase oc- 
curred in 1958. For 38 years there was 
not a single pay increase for flag officers 
or general officers, The raises for 50 
years were less 10 percent of the na- 
tional wage index. 

In 1958 the Congress corrected its ne- 
glect of 50 years. So the 1958 pay raise 
was the first meaningful increase for 
those who recompute. Future raises will 
not be picking up the lost ground of 50 
years and will be less dramatic. There- 
fore not much of a question will be raised 
about a cost of living increase versus 
traditional recomputation. 

Make no mistake about it. The real 
injustice, the real mistake was made in 
1958 when we created a situation where 
a colonel with 30 years of service could 
retire on May 31, 1958, and would re- 
ceive $93.75 per month less than his West 
Point classmate who retired on June 1, 
1958, with the same length of service, 
with equal distinction and equal rank. 
The future is provided for in this bill. 
The amendment will correct the mistakes 
of the past. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, PIRNIE]. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of H.R, 5555 is to provide a long 
delayed and much deserved pay increase 
for members of our Armed Forces. A 
detailed study made by the subcommittee 
found the morale and effectiveness of 
our servicemen to be closely identified 
with this move. Fortunately we do have 
in uniform those who are dedicated to 
their tasks and are bound to the service 
by other than monetary considerations. 
They represent a standard of courage 
and competency that throughout our 
history has kept this Nation secure. I 
do not believe this standard is in danger 
but I do wish to point out that the mili- 
tary strength of this Nation depends 
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today upon not only the valor of our 
forces but their individual capacity to 
employ intricate and rapidly changing 
weapon systems. 

In passing upon this legislation, we 
should be mindful of the changed con- 
ditions now surrounding our Armed 
Forces. Modern warfare employs tech- 
niques and weapons which require skills 
never before contemplated. Months and 
more often years are necessary to train 
for these skills, many of which have ap- 
plications in civilian life. Therefore, if 
we lose these trained personnel to more 
attractive jobs in industry we are robbed, 
not only of their skills but we also have 
to expend excessive time and money to 
obtain replacements. Accordingly, a 
proper pay bill is more than fair treat- 
ment to the serviceman, it is also a real 
bargain for us all, economically and 
securitywise. 

While we can rely upon many to be 
career motivated, we should not penal- 
ize such spirit by being unappreciative 
and unfair with respect to compensa- 
tion. It is significant to point out that 
military pay has risen only 16.2 percent 
since 1952, in comparison to increases of 
49 percent for professional workers, 44.8 
percent for production workers, and 34.3 
percent for civil service employees in the 
same period. Nevertheless, the proposed 
increase in this bill will still leave mili- 
tary compensation substantially below 
other pay levels. 

The details of the bill have been care- 
fully outlined. I am confident it has 
been demonstrated that the adjustments 
have been carefully selected and will cor- 
rect a substantial number of admitted 
deficiencies. 

Disappointment has been expressed in 
many circles that the bill does not permit 
personnel retired prior to June 1, 1958, to 
recompute their pay on 1958 pay scales 
as had previously been voted by this 
House. Having indicated our belief that 
this recomputation was necessary and 
proper, our present proposal seems in- 
consistent. Although it can be argued 
with much validity that most retirement 
plans carry no such recomputation pos- 
sibilities, we have recognized this proce- 
dure in the past and the personnel af- 
fected may well feel singled out for what 
seems to them unfair treatment. I, 
therefore, feel that the purposes of this 
bill and the best interests of the Nation 
will be better served if the recomputa- 
tion provision is restored. 

In conclusion, let me point out that the 
distinguished chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers], the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates], and the en- 
tire committee did a magnificent job in 
formulating proposals for committee ac- 
tion. Our full committee responded to 
the forceful and objective leadership of 
our able chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], in reporting a bill 
which provides relief in many sensitive 
areas. 

However, in bringing this bill to the 
floor, our committee does not claim that 
it is a complete answer to a critical need. 
We do, however, view it as a constructive 
step forward which is urgently required. 
The proposed effective date is a conces- 
sion to the President’s budget but delay 
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beyond that date is unthinkable. Favor- 
able action on this bill to meet the ob- 
jectives I have mentioned is clearly in 
the interest of our defense program. 

Mr, HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIRNIE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to compliment the gentleman 
for his very fine statement and for his 
support of this bill. 

I would also like to join with the 
gentleman in the position which he has 
taken to permit recomputation of retired 
pay of those who retired prior to June 
1, 1958. Likewise I join with the other 
Members of this House, particularly the 
gentlemen from California [Mr. Bos 
Wutson and Mr. Gusser], in their posi- 
tion favoring this recomputation provi- 
sion for retired members of the Armed 
Forces. I certainly subscribe to the same 
position as they do and want to take 
this opportunity to join with the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PIRNIE] and 
aline myself with the position which he 
has taken. It is important these inequi- 
ties be corrected. 

Mr. PIRNIE. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rosison]. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not at all sure that the provisions of H.R. 
5555—the military pay bill—are ade- 
quate and fair to those who have ac- 
cepted, normally out of patriotic reasons, 
the economic disadvantages as well as 
the hazards of peacetime military 
service. 

My adherence to the principle of econ- 
omy in Government has, I hope, been 
well demonstrated. I suppose the cus- 
tomary thing to say, here, would be that: 
“T yield to no man in my support of the 
concept of ‘fiscal responsibility.’ ” How- 
ever, neither do I think that this con- 
cept should be applied with such broad 
strokes, or in such a shortsighted fashion 
that the equally important principle of 
equity is violated. 

There is a temptation, always present, 
to do this when Congress is relatively 
free—as it is, here, in view of the almost 
total absence of any organized voice in 
behalf of the armed services—from polit- 
ical pressures. 

It also seems to me—and I say this in 
all kindness—that the Committee on 
Armed Services has swung from one ex- 
treme of generosity, with the authoriza- 
tion bill for military hardware, to an 
extreme of fiscal caution, with this, the 
pay bill. This has left those of us who 
do not serve on this committee, but who 
must to a great degree rely on the judg- 
ment and advice of those who do, facing 
a considerable dilemma. And, in view 
of the way the committee system works 
during floor debate, there is not a great 
deal that the rest of us can do about 
resolving our individual doubts. 

I have been substantially impressed by 
the morale problem we face, first in in- 
teresting and then in retaining compe- 
tent personnel in military-career status. 
I have been equally impressed by the 
ever-growing technical competence de- 
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manded of our Armed Forces, and by the 
great disparity in pay for comparable 
civilian work. I am also aware of the 
lack of comparability between the pay of 
those who serve our Government in uni- 
form, and those who serve it in corre- 
sponding capacities, insofar as training, 
experience, and responsibility are con- 
cerned, but as civilians, and it seems to 
me that we are guilty of discrimination 
here. 

I intend, therefore, to support H.R. 
5555—as being worthy of my support 
insofar as it goes toward improving the 
present situation, and I also intend to 
support the amendments to be offered 
by Representative Witson, of California, 
or by others, to correct the patent in- 
equity worked on our military retirees by 
the abandonment, in H.R. 5555, of the 
principle of recomputation of retired 
pay. 

At this time, I do not know what other 
amendments may be offered but I assure 
you I shall give them my serious con- 
sideration, and I wish to close by ex- 
pressing the hope that further improve- 
ments in this measure may be given 
serious consideration in the other body. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Horton]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the qual- 
ity of the country’s defense is the quality 
of its armed services and the men and 
women in uniform. 

Every year we spend billions of dollars 
to purchase or develop the most modern 
and technically perfect military equip- 
ment known to science. However, it is 
equally important that we have in service 
people with the skills to handle this com- 
plex equipment. 

The defense of our Nation demands 
that those who are in the armed services 
be the very best. Yet, if we are unwilling 
to pay them adequately, to pay them in 
accordance with what their abilities 
would command in civilian life, then we 
jeopardize our security. 

I believe the United States has the 
moral obligation to adequately compen- 
sate its service men and women and to 
adopt a sufficiently realistic military pay 
scale that will attract others into service. 

Mr, BATES. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. CLAU- 
SEN]. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to add my comments to what 
has already been said here on the floor 
of the House with reference to the mili- 
tary pay bill H.R. 5555 and the so-called 
theory of recomputation of pensions. 

National defense is big business and 
should be recognized and treated as such. 
It is the primary responsibility of this 
Federal level of Government. It is quite 
evident to me that we will have a con- 
tinuing responsibility for some time to 
come—at least until a positive program 
of winning the cold war is advocated and 
adopted. Meanwhile many individuals 
and families are affected by the action 
of this body. Where I was formerly a 
member of the Naval Air Arm during 
World War II, I severed my association 
with the naval military organization 
after my terminal leave expired in 1945 
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and up until now have not participated 
in any of their activities. 

I feel that salaries of members of our 
armed services should be adequate to 
attract desirable personnel and keep 
them, thereby minimizing the turnover 
and the mandatory draft calls. This, in 
my judgment, will reflect in economy 
over a long period of time and minimize 
the inconveniences to personnel and 
families affected. 

This position, of course, applies to the 

military pay bill, H.R. 5555. I also plan 
to support the “theory of recomputation” 
of pensions for those military men who 
retired before 1958 so that such pensions 
will be based on current salary levels as 
they were for more than 100 years before 
the law was changed in 1959. Recogni- 
tion of this inequity will rectify an exist- 
ing problem in keeping with every rule of 
fairness and satisfy my conscience for 
having met a responsibility that is truly 
ours. 
Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. JOELson]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to support the military pay raise 
bill which I believe will be passed by the 
House by a sizable margin. I support 
the measure because it is necessary if we 
are to do justice to our servicemen. 
However, we should not overlook the fact 
that by passing this bill, we are adding 
approximately a billion and one-half 
dollars to the national budget. 

I predict that tomorrow or later in the 
week when we take up the debt increase 
bill, many of my colleagues who sup- 
ported this military pay raise legislation 
will engage in a clamorous chorus 
against the debt increase. I am simply 
intrigued by the fact that although two- 
thirds of our budget comprising the 
defense, space, and veterans appropria- 
tions are supported by almost every 
Member of the House, many of the big- 
gest spenders bewail our high national 
debt the loudest. 

Maybe due to the springtime season, 
Iam moved to offer a rhyme from a not- 
so-bashful poet. I have titled this epic 
“Paradox,” and it reads as follows: 

One day we favor spending. 
The next—of debt we prate. 

Although it’s irresponsible, 
Politically it’s great. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining time on our side to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I likewise yield the remainder 
of our time to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida {Mr. BENNETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, some 35 or more Members of Con- 
gress have indicated that they would 
like to join with me as coauthors on 
the amendment on combat pay. 

They are as follows: Representatives 
JOSEPH P. ApDDABBO, THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
OLIVER P. Botton, Frank T. Bow, W. E. 
(BILL) BROCK, JOEL T. BROYHILL, JAMES 
C. CLEVELAND, JEFFREY COHELAN, JAMES C. 
CORMAN, EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, WILLIAM 
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JENNINGS BRYAN DORN, THADDEUS J. DUL- 
SKI, CARL ELLIOTT, DANTE B. FASCELL, 
Sam GIBBONS, Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
GEORGE A. GOODLING, CHARLES S. GUB- 
SER, SEYMOUR HALPERN, CHET HOLIFIELD, 
CHARLES S. JOELSON, Epona F. KELLY, 
ROBERT L. LEGGETT, TORBERT H. Mac- 
DONALD, WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, SPARK M. 
MATSUNAGA, D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, 
Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., ROBERT H. 
MICHEL, ARNOLD OLSEN, CLAUDE PEPPER, 
OTIS G. PIKE, RALPH J. RIVERS, RALPH J. 
Scott, Don L. SHORT, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
LIONEL VAN DEERLIN, and Bos WILSON. 

This is a measure which is approved 
by the Department of Defense, is re- 
quested by the Army, and has the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr, Chairman, the exact provisions of 
the measure which I hope to introduce as 
an amendment to this bill are to be found 
at page 7852 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of May 6. This is a modest pro- 
posal, Mr. Chairman. It provides that 
the men who are serving in Laos, Viet- 
nam, and places where we are actually 
engaged in combat duty receive a maxi- 
mum of $55 a month when they are 
under actual hostile firing. 

This pay is sometimes called hostile 
fire pay, sometimes called combat pay. 
This amount of $55 was arrived at by 
simply taking the lowest amount of spe- 
cial pay or extra pay under other legisla- 
tion for people serving on active duty. 

You may not realize just how much we 
pay for other types of pay. We pay 
$632,486,960 a year for various types of 
special pay. And if you will look at the 
tables which I have set out in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on pages 7914-7916 
of today you will see that many people 
who serve and obtain special kinds of pay 
are not doing anything that is very 
difficult, 

Paratroopers receive their special 
pay for making one jump in every 3 
months. They obtain parachute pay for 
the entire period. And people with flight 
pay are required to fly only 1 day out of 
every 3 months to obtain flight pay. 
In Congress we have actually encour- 
aged, and at times even prohibited some 
men drawing flight pay from flying be- 
cause we know that they are too old to 
fiy and we do not wish to bear the cost of 
the airplane and the gasoline, and so 
forth. And we pay them these very sub- 
stantial amounts of pay far in excess of 
the $55 a month which I am proposing 
for this. I am not asking that any of 
that be stricken, but I am asking that 
this Congress consider what I would call 
the tragic and inconsiderate approach 
which is about to be made on this bill 
unless we amend it. 

There is no administrative problem in- 
volved in combat pay. We had combat 
pay in World War II; we had combat pay 
in the Korean war. There were not any 
administrative difficulties raised with re- 
spect to combat pay. 

Certainly there are administrative dif- 
ficulties about these other types of pay. 
Some of these other types of pay are 
fantastic. We pay many millions of 
dollars per year to people who we know 
will never serve again in the particular 
field in which they are being paid these 
large sums. There are many adminis- 
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trative responsibilities and difficulties 
with respect to some of these other types 
of pay, but we do not blink an eye about 
that, not a bit. We say we will go ahead 
and pay it. But here we are only talk- 
ing about something that involves per- 
haps only $1 million or $2 million a 
year. 

If you will look at page 7914 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD you will see set 
out the costs. The Army, which is the 
chief service involved, would have about 
$1 million a year. In the next column 
you will see the total of such pay for 
all services, which is estimated at from 
$1,400,000 to $1,800,000. That is for all 
types that might be involved in this par- 
ticular kind of pay. Compare that, if 
you will, with the $632 million that we 
spend for these other types of pay. Look 
and see what we are paying this money 
for and contrast it with what is involved 
here. Then note the regulations which 
are set out. These are very simple regu- 
lations. This man must serve 6 days 
@ month as compared with parachute 
pay, where the regulation is one jump 
in 3 months. This man, asI said, has to 
serve 6 days a month in that sort of 
situation before he is allowed to have 
this type of pay. 

So I would like to stress that there is 
no administrative difficulty about this at 
all. I would like to stress that the cost 
here is very slight indeed. I would like 
= 2 finally that it is the right thing 

o. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a small matter 
in dollars, 

It is a small thing in the number of 
people involved. Itis a big thing in the 
moral responsibility of our country. I 
do not think anybody could better say 
it than the Department of Defense did 
when it asked for this amendment be to 
approved. At page 7856 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp you will find they 
said: 

While combat is, of course, the basic pur- 
pose of a military establishment, the fact 
remains that the actual hazards and hard- 
ships of combat are currently experienced 
by a small percentage of the Armed Forces. 


In approving $55 per month to be 
paid, under strict regulations, the De- 
partment said: 

It is, of course, impossible for the Govern- 
ment to compensate adequately for this 
kind of sacrifice or potential sacrifice, but 
it would give a token recognition of the 
special role being played by such personnel. 


Casualty data indicate that at the end 
of the first 100 days in combat—not 
necessarily consecutive—one-half of his 
friends with whom he entered combat 
will be missing in action, in a hospital, 
or dead. At the end of 200 days in com- 
bat, 93 percent of his buddies will be 
gone. For all practical purposes, 200 
days in frontline combat as an infantry- 
man amounts to either a death sentence 
or a future as a mentally or physically 
handicapped man. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Florida on 
a very splendid presentation and states- 
manlike approach to this subject and 
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will support the amendment. I con- 
gratulate him also on being the proud 
father today of a new baby girl, and 
wish the best to the new daughter and 
her lovely mother. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I, too, should like to 
congratulate the gentleman on the very 
excellent statement he has made and his 
yery excellent work on our Committee 
on Armed Services. It was my privilege 
to support him in committee, and I only 
hope that when he presents his amend- 
ment at the appropriate time it will re- 
ceive overwhelming support. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. In con- 
clusion, I should like to say that of 
course you can draft men. Of course 
you can tell men on the frontlines 
in combat that if they do not fulfill their 
purpose they can be lined up against the 
barracks or the bunkers or whatever you 
may have, and shot. That is the law, 
that is true. You can compel these men 
to go into this kind of combat. You can 
compel them without paying any money. 
So there is no incentive required as far 
as that is concerned to have anybody up 
in the frontlines. 

You cannot pay a man to be a front- 
line soldier. We compel them to do that. 
There are many benefits paid and people 
serving in the Armed Forces, many vet- 
erans’ benefits to former servicemen. 
There is the 20-year retirement privilege. 
Some of the other benefits are quite 
generous. But every one of these bene- 
fits, everybody knows, is based upon the 
man who is out there compelled to take 
the life of another man, perhaps against 
his ethics, against his morals, against 
his emotions, against his basic feelings. 
He takes the lives of other people for the 
protection, for the security, and for the 
continuation of his beloved land. He 
does this endangering his own life. 
There is nobody else in the world that 
does the sort of thing he does. Are we 
so niggardly as to deny $2 million an- 
nually for that kind of service? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Are there any 
retroactive provisions in the gentleman's 
amendment? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. There are 
no retroactive provisions in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. There are several 
people that have already been killed in 
this combat the gentleman is talking 
about. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. If the 
gentleman would like to add the retro- 
active amendment, I would be glad to 
support it. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and certainly, as a very strong be- 
liever in, and supporter of our Armed 
Forces, and our dedicated and patriotic 
military personnel, I am proud, indeed, 
to support, and to urge the Members of 
. this body to support this bill for the 
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military pay increase (H.R. 5555). Al- 
though this bill does not perfectly suit 
all the demands or meet all the needs 
of our military personnel, it does en- 
compass a good many long- needed 
changes and improvements in our mili- 
tary compensation program. I have 
endeavored, along with many of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle today, 
to attempt to rectify some of the inequi- 
ties existing in the bill. Some have been 
improved, some have not, but I stand 
in support of the bill as it is reported and 
urge its approval and passage. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that in deciding whether 
the Government of the United States 
should or should not provide for the re- 
computation of military retired pay in 
accordance with the fluctuations of ac- 
tive duty pay, the decision should be 
based on the answers to three basic ques- 
tions. These are: 

First. Is the procedure morally right? 

Second. Is it legally permissible or 
required? 

Third. Is it financially feasible? 

To every question, the answer is “Yes.” 

The procedure is unquestionably mor- 
ally right. Since the inception of the 
military pay and retirement system, it 
has been practically the undeviating pol- 
icy of our Government that the pay of a 
retired officer is to be geared directly to 
the active duty pay of an officer of the 
same rank and length of service. When 
this policy was deviated from in 1922, 
the next Congress acted swiftly to cor- 
rect the error. 

On April 12, 1926, House Report No. 
857 of the 69th Congress pointed out 
that, and I quote: 

The pay of retired officers is not a fixed 
sum nor is it a specified sum, but it is 75 
percent of the pay of the rank upon which 
they are retired; that is, three-fourths of the 
pay of officers of similar rank still on the 
active list, and not three-fourths of the pay 
at the time of retirement. 


This indicates that the policy is legally 
permissible. That the policy may not 
only be legally permissible but legally 
required is indicated by section 6149, 
United States Code, title 10. This sec- 
tion reads as follows: 

The retired pay of each retired officer of 
the Navy or Marine Corps should be com- 
puted on the basis of rates of pay provided 
by law, at the time of retirement, for of- 
ficers on the active list. If after the retire- 
ment of any such officer the rates of pay for 
officers on the active list are changed the re- 
tired pay to which the officer is entitled 
shall be recomputed on the basis of the new 
rates. 


Clearly, then, the policy of recomputa- 
tion is so hallowed by tradition as to be 
morally right, and so outlined by United 
States Codes as to be not only legally 
permissible but perhaps required. 

It remains then to consider the third 
question, Is it financially feasible? I say 
to you that this question must be an- 
swered with an unqualified “Yes.” For 
if the Government of this Nation is faced 
with a course of action that is both 
morally and legally right, then that 
course must be followed. If, in the fol- 
lowing, financial adjustments are nec- 
essary, then those adjustments must be 
made, whatever the cost. Fortunately, 
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in following this path of moral and legal 
obligation, the cost is not such as to de- 
stroy our economy. I am informed that 
the beginning cost, under the proposed 
pay scales, would be $33 million annually, 
and that this amount would decrease 
each year as recipients passed to a 
greater reward. 

I am aware that the ranks of the re- 
tired will be swelled enormously in years 
to come and that if the principle of re- 
computation is followed in the case of 
future pay raises, that the cost will rise. 

The question before us now, however, 
should not be answered on a basis of 
what might or might not happen in the 
future, but what is happening in this, 
the present. Stated bluntly, it is that 
this Congress is faced with a choice of 
keeping faith with the men and women 
who gave the best portion of their lives 
to the service of their country in the 
Armed Forces, or of repudiating its 
moral and legal obligation to these men 
and women. 

In honor there can be but one an- 
swer—we must keep faith by providing 
for recomputation of retired pay. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I am in favor of the military pay bill, 
H.R. 5555, not because I am under any 
illusion about our Nation’s ability to ade- 
quately remunerate our military serv- 
ants, commensurate with the value of 
their service, but because I feel we have 
an obligation to recognize their contribu- 
tion to the stature and strength of our 
Nation. 

These dedicated men and women who 
serve in uniform will not be less vigilant 
or alert, nor will they be less willing to 
give their last full measure of devotion 
if we do not provide them with a pay 
increase. I do feel, however, that we 
who are recipients of the sacrifices they 
make in peace, as well as war, could not 
in conscience look a new day squarely in 
the face if we did not make this small 
measure of effort to indicate our appre- 
ciation of their talents and selfless 
devotion. 

The bare, bold fact of life is this: 
When diplomacy breaks down we must 
depend upon our career military men, 
who are trained in their respective 
specialties, for life itself. I, for one, 
want to be assured that my life, the lives 
of the members of my family, the future 
of freedom itself are indeed in the hands 
and care of America’s best. We cannot 
hope to keep this assurance unless we 
are realistic and fair in our responsibil- 
ities to give adequate material support 
to those upon whom our own future and 
the future of freedom is so dependent. 

I share with all peace-loving people 
the hope that someday, somehow, we 
can “beat our swords into plowshares“ 
use our nuclear abilities for constructive 
purposes instead of potentially destruc- 
tive purposes. But wishing does not 
make it so. We must face the facts as 
they are. We are compelled by circum- 
stance to be adequately armed. It is of 
little avail to be adequately armed with 
expensive and complicated equipment if 
we do not have the trained personnel to 
use it. It is poor economy to spend 
literally billions to buy this equipment 
and to train men to use it if because of 
an unrealistic pay scale they are not 
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encouraged to make the maximum use of 
their training in continued service. 
While the bill calls for an increase in 
spending, this is one situation in which 
we find an increase in respon- 
sible for the saving of the taxpayer’s 
dollar. 

In most of the bills before the House 
dealing with the military we are con- 
cerned with things. In this bill we are 
concerned with persons. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, we 
have deprived our military personnel of 
the right to strike, bargain, picket, arbi- 
trate, or even mediate for better hours, 
wages, and working conditions. There 
is no such thing as an 8-hour-a-day sol- 
dier or sailor and, therefore, hours are 
no subject for consideration. Our Navy, 
Army, Air Force, and Marine personnel 
are working or available for work on an 
around the clock basis. These men are 
given consideration for job assignment 
and duty location, but any Congressman 
can testify from his mailbag that this 
is not an entirely enjoyable and volun- 
tary proposition. 

We are living in a land with more free- 
dom than any other people on the face 
of the globe at any time in history, but 
we must remember that there is a group 
which has no right to speak publicly 
at all unless censored prior to speaking, 
a group which has no degree of freedom 
of press, a group which only recently 
was given the right to write their Con- 
gressmen on compensation matters, a 
group which is constantly mobile, there- 
fore ineffective in utilizing the elective 
franchise, a group which is constantly 
under totalitarian control due to its very 
nature and which group has the power 
through simple order in battle or through 
the process of court-martial, to effective- 
ly take the lives of its members. 

This is our military. This is not a 
time of war and it is amazing to me 
that there are patriotic Americans who 
are constantly coming forward and vol- 
untarily exposing themselves to the 
semi-irrevocable membership in this 
system. 

In short, when it comes to civil rights, 
which the American people have come 
to enjoy, our soldiers and sailors just 
do not have any. No rights to even de- 
termine what they will eat, where they 
will sleep, or what they will wear. 

At one time a swabie would earn his 
military keep by learning the manual of 
arms with an M-1 rifle. Today it is 
interesting to note that first-class sea- 
man sailors attending the nuclear power 
schools at Mare Island, Calif., and 
throughout the country, must know 
chemistry, physics, analytics, and cal- 
culus before they get into the school, only 
to graduate as an enlisted third-class 
petty officer. 
` Yes, today we demand a lot of our peo- 
ple as we are engaged in an effort to cut 
military expenditures such that fewer 
people more ably prepared can do a bet- 
ter job of defense with fewer bombs, mis- 
siles, and armaments. 

We question intraspectively among the 
Congress the necessity of the American 
people to have foreed conscription for 
an uncertain 10-year period of jeopardy 
at a time when we have not declared a 
war in 22 years. 
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Surely if the future of the American 
defense is going to rest on the shoulders 
of a relatively few highly trained pro- 
fessional defenders who are in a sense 
rightless, certainly they should be 
compensated. 

The problem presented to this Con- 
gress therefore is an adequate wage scale, 
We are bargaining with ourselves with 
some of us representing the public purse 
and some of us the silenced defenders. 

Are new concepts involved in this bar- 
gaining? I do not think so. Nobody 
asks to pay us what we are worth or pay 
us on the basis of our relative technical 
know-how, or pay us on the basis of our 
ability to produce firepower or defensive 
power. 

The only thing asked is to place us in 
the same parity position we maintained 
10 years ago. 

In 1952, officers between the rank of 
second lieutenant to colonel earned on 
the average each of $300 per year more 
than their corresponding GS-7 to GS-14 
civil servant counterparts. Today those 
same civil servants earn from $2,100 to 
$3,300 per year more than each of their 
military counterparts. Enlisted rates are 
similarly comparable. Is it no wonder 
that 20 years after the last war we must 
continue forced conscription? 

Every Member of Congress has corre- 
spondence from service people claiming 
that they have been kicked in the teeth 
by Uncle Sam. I think they have—I 
think we can forsake the pocketbook for 
today and stand up to our responsibility 
to a voiceless people who form the back- 
bone of our protectorate of democracy. 

With respect to a second matter it is 
my feeling that a retired second lieuten- 
ant is the same whether he has retired 
this year or 10 years ago. They both are 
entitled to parity irrespective of the hand 
fate deals in the date service is termi- 
nated. 

Likewise this is a multimillion dollar 
decision to make, but decisions somehow 
are easy when right is evident. 

It is the feeling of the members of our 
great Army and Navy and special corps 
that there is something sacred in the 
idea of consistency and fairness. They 
are disciplined, of course, to accept dog- 
matic instruction and not too severely 
complain but occasionally every 5 years 
or so when the merits of their service is 
drawn in question, there is a way in 
which the Congress can say “job well 
done.” I think there is a way we can 
say this without our voices but from the 
heart of the Congress. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
complexities of modern-day military 
armament, the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force must carry out widely diversified 
research and development. responsibili- 
ties. In order to continue research on 
and the development of the Nike-X, the 
Minuteman and Titan missiles, and the 
nuclear-powered submarine, the military 
services must have personnel of the high- 
est competence. 

On examining H.R. 5555 and compar- 
ing it to the upper level pay increases 
authorized under the Federal Salary 
Reform Act, I find that similar pay in- 
creases have not been provided for the 
upper grades of the uniformed services. 
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It is my firm conviction that some at- 
tempt must be made to establish a pay 
relationship between the various pay 
systems of the Government. If this is 
not done, the pay system of the uni- 
formed services will continue to deterio- 
rate in relation to other Federal pay sys- 
tems. When this happens, the services 
will be unable to retain the qualified and 
experienced personnel so vitally needed 
to carry out their programs. 

Further, the health of the Nation 
stands to suffer if the work of the Com- 
missioned Corps of the Public Health 
Service and its National Institutes of 
Health continues to be limited in scope 
and quality because of the inability of 
that Service to attract and retain 
needed personnel. The Secretary of 
HEW, referring to NIH personnel recent- 
ly, stated he has never before found so 
many people willing to devote so much 
time for so little money. He said: “It 
is because they are dedicated.” But 
how long can this dedication last? Sec- 
retary Celebrezze admitted he is losing 
scientists because of the pay scale and 
stated that ‘NIH is not matching private 
industry in salaries and is hardly match- 
ing the universities.” There has been 
a steady erosion of the scientific staff 
at NIH in recent years. Many of its key 
staff members have left for higher pay- 
ing positions in universities, other cen- 
ters for biomedical research, and in 
private industry. Unless salaries for 
leading scientists are improved to a 
marked degree, medical and scientific 
research. programs will be seriously 
impaired. 

The Congress has placed increasing 
emphasis on public health programs 
such as water pollution control, air pol- 
lution control, and radiological health. 
There is a serious shortage of the ex- 
perienced public health leaders such pro- 
grams demand and the Public Health 
Service must be able to compete for these 
people. Again, a marked improvement 
in salary and incentive pay is necessary. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
apparent to me that a pay boost is 
needed for the members of our Armed 
Forces. We need to attract and keep the 
best. possible manpower in our military 
forces. Normally I oppose Federal 
spending bills when the Federal Govern- 
ment is deficit financing. That is, bor- 
rowing. to spend, instead of making both 
ends meet. 

My approval of the military pay boost 
is a worthy exception to the rule, as I 
see it. 

I assume, of course, that the very mili- 
tary officers and men who will benefit 
from the pay increase are aware of the 
dangers of deficit financing and the 
threat to the value of our currency by 
such action. It is incumbent on them, 
Members of Congress, and all responsible 
citizens to so revise Federal expenditures 
as to return to & balanced budget. 

It is far more costly to our taxpayers 
to pay for turnover of military personnel 
than to pay this pay increase. However, 
the President, Secretary McNamara, and 
Members of Congress owe a responsi- 
bility to taxpayers today, and those of 
the future to whom we shift the debt, to 
curtail nonessential expenditures to bal- 
ance the budget. 
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For my part, I shall oppose spending in 
public works, welfare and social meas- 
ures, foreign aid, and other nondefense 
expenditures. Further, I believe we 
should demand of the military that 
wasteful procurement practices and 
other unnecessary expenditures be elim- 
inated so that this pay bill can be 
absorbed. 

A $52 billion defense budget has 
enough waste, duplication, and uneco- 
nomic practices in it, such as occur in 
sole-source procurement and surplus 
disposal, that more than enough can be 
saved to pay for the pay boost. 

I have no patience nor defense for 
those who vote for all appropriations, all 
tax cuts, and no balancing of the budget. 

While I vote for economy and the 
balanced budget at every opportunity, 
I am happy in the knowledge that I can 
indicate my approval of increased pay 
for our military personnel. 

However, pay boosts do not go to the 
heart of the matter of retention of men 
in the Armed Forces. The President, 
our military leaders, the Members of 
Congress, have a responsibility to im- 
prove the career aspects of military serv- 
ice. The draft should not be used as a 
crutch by the military, so that men serve 
because they have to do so. We should 
seek to improve the quality of our mili- 
tary personnel, on a career basis, so that 
the rapid turnover will be reduced. I be- 
lieve this pay bill is part of that effort, 
but only a part. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 5555, the military 
pay increase bill, a measure which has 
been long overdue. 

As stated in the committee report, 
the purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to provide increases in basic pay and 
subsistence allowances; to establish a 
new method of adjusting retirement pay; 
and to provide other benefits for mem- 
bers of our uniformed services. 

There appears to be a general agree- 
ment here that our military personnel 
on active duty are grossly underpaid as 
compared to employees in our civil serv- 
ice. For example, a colonel is paid about 
$200 a month less than his civil service 
counterpart. Such a differential cer- 
tainly is not conducive to enlistment in 
our armed services. Yet I note with deep 
concern that the full Committee on 
Armed Services has deleted two provi- 
sions from the bill as originally intro- 
duced which would have provided some 
incentive fringe benefits. These are: 
first, the recomputation provision; and 
second, the combat pay provision. 

I am firmly of the position that these 
two provisions should be restored. As 
stated in the additional views of the re- 
port, the bill as reported by the full com- 
mitte contains a major inconsistency. 
While purporting to encourage com- 
petent members of our armed services 
to make lifetime careers of the military 
service, it breaks faith with those who 
have already devoted their lives to such 
service. 

It has been traditional for more than 
100 years that retired military pay be 
computed on active duty pay. Secretary 
McNamara has submitted a memoran- 
dum to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
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mittee expressing beyond doubt that the 
authority for recomputation of pay is 
based on clear provisions of the law 
rather than on mere practice. He dis- 
closed that the Comptroller General has 
consistently held that section 6149, 
United States Code, title 10, and other 
laws established this right. This section 
reads in part: 

The retired pay to which the officer is en- 
titled shall be recomputed on the basis of 
the new rates. 


The traditional principle of recompu- 
tation prevailed until 1958 when in a 
drastic and sudden action with no warn- 
ing to retired personnel, Congress pro- 
vided that all officers who retired prior 
to June 1, 1958 would receive instead only 
a 6-percent cost-of-living increase. 

It is a well-known fact that fringe 
benefits including retired pay have al- 
ways been offered as an inducement for 
servicemen to accept less money in the 
military than they would receive in com- 
parable civilian positions. At the hear- 
ings on this measure an experienced re- 
cruiting officer now retired testified at 
page 1577 as follows: 

Every man on the retired rolls and on ac- 
tive duty has been told by the recruiting offi- 
cers that his retired pay would be based upon 
the active duty pay scales. 


The opposition to the restoration of the 
two deleted provisions is based upon 
budgetary considerations. I believe that 
as Members of Congress representing the 
greatest democratic government in man- 
kind’s history, we ought to keep a prom- 
ise in line with our world image. We 
ought not to replace morality with budg- 
etary considerations, 

Restoration of the recomputation pro- 
visions would mean that we shall keep 
faith with those citizens of ours who, by 
the nature of their work must sacrifice 
their lives, if need be, upon call. 

The deletion of the combat pay bene- 
fits as contained in the original bill as 
introduced must have come to many of 
us as a great surprise. The bill as 
amended provides for hazardous pay for 
parachute duty, demolition duty, flight 
duty, thermal stress duty, high and low 
pressure duty, and submarine duty, yet 
fails to provide for combat duty pay. 
What could be more hazardous than 
combat with an enemy determined to kill 
you? Certainly, in the name of equity, 
we ought to restore and provide for addi- 
tional compensation for those who place 
their lives in jeopardy in our Nation’s 
behalf. Seventy-three Americans have 
already given up their lives in Vietnam 
in our present struggle against commu- 
nism. Four of these brave men were citi- 
zens of my great State of Hawaii. There 
will no doubt be others who must make 
the supreme sacrifice before freedom 
prevails. While the additional compen- 
sation proposed in the original bill and 
deleted by the committee is certainly 
only a token of our concern and wholly 
insufficient by way of compensation, Iam 
sure that the practicalities of life will 
bring forth an appreciation from its re- 
cipients and members of their families. 

Both of these deleted provisions were 
approved by the subcommittee which 
studied this legislation for weeks. They 
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were requested by the Army and by the 
Department of Defense and approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Presi- 
dent. Certainly, there can be no real 
reason why these two provisions cannot 
be restored. I urge the restoration of 
these two provisions and passage of the 
bill with such amendments as will do the 
job as we ought to do it. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am happy to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. I 
agree, there is a moral obligation on the 
part of this Congress to continue com- 
bat pay for those gentlemen who have 
volunteered to advise, on a military level, 
the actions in Vietnam. 

I visited Vietnam in December of last 
year and witnessed the extreme difficul- 
ties that our advisory group endure in 
the defense of South Vietnam’s democ- 
racy. Although these special forces 
volunteer for these assignments, there is 
no reason why we should not compen- 
sate them for the extreme dangers that 
they face, day in and day out. Jungle 
warfare, as many of my colleagues know, 
is most difficult as you are fighting the 
hazards of nature as well as the enemy. 

I believe that these volunteer forces, 
who are willing to endanger their lives, 
and sacrifice them if need be, are en- 
titled to the same extra compensation 
that is presently being awarded to our 
Air Force personnel as well as the air- 
borne infantry. In my opinion, those 
that are actually facing the danger of a 
hidden enemy 24 hours a day, are more 
deserving of extra compensation for 
their dedication to the cause of freedom. 

Let us acknowledge their courageous 
stand in the face of tyranny by giving 
full support to the amendment before 
us. 
Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 5555, a bill to increase 
the rates of basic pay for members of 
the uniformed services. 

President Kennedy pointed out in his 
message to the Congress: 

In this era of increasingly complex weap- 
ons and military systems, a large part of the 
effectiveness of our Defense Establishment 
depends on the retention of well-trained and 
devoted personnel in the Armed Forces, 
General military pay was last increased 4% 
years ago. Since then, higher wages and sal- 
aries in private industry have provided 
strong inducement for highly trained mili- 
tary personnel to leave the service for better 
paying jobs in civilian life, 


I have known many members of the 
military service who could be making 
much more in civilian life in the way of 
salaries and wages; however, they are 
devoted to the concept of maintaining 
the freedom of our great Nation. I am 
convinced that it is in the national in- 
terest for us to pass H.R. 5555 with the 
amendments that have been adopted 
here today to partially relieve the finan- 
cial sacrifices that our servicemen must 
make. I believe that it is incumbent 
upon the Congress to do everything pos- 
sible to make the military an attractive 
career for the young men who have cho- 
sen to defend our way of life. 

The salary increases in this bill are at 
a minimum and in many instances they 
should be even higher. I receive many 
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letters from career servicemen who are 
having a difficult time making ends meet 
financially. Several of them have ap- 
plied for hardship discharges rather 
than continue to face financial difficul- 
ties caused in part by inadequate mili- 
tary pay. 

When we consider the great cost of 
training our servicemen and getting 
them to the state of combat readiness 
in this day of nuclear and technolog- 
ical warfare, I am sure that it would be 
cheaper for the Government to pay these 
men on a basis equivalent with the pay 
scales of private industry rather than 
have them leave the service and be faced 
with the cost of retraining replace- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I 
was proud to support the amendments 
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offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers] and also the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. I 
believe that these two amendments have 
strengthened the bill in that they are 
correcting inequalities that existed prior 
to their adoption. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, as a matter of honor and 
justice, I urge my colleagues to support 
H.R. 5555 that we may not only show 
our appreciation to the members of the 
military service who are contributing so 
much to our national defense but also 
that we may pay them wages and sal- 
aries that are more nearly equal with 
those being paid for comparable work 
outside the military service. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and nineteen Members are present, a 
quorum, 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Uniformed Services 
Pay Act of 1963”, 

BASIC PAY 

Sec. 2. Section 203 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 203. Rates 

“The rates of monthly basic pay for mem- 
bers of the uniformed services within each 


pay grade are set forth in the following 
tables: 
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$1,575 | $1,575 | $1,680 | $1,680 | $1,785 | $1,785 
1,365 | 1,865) 1,470 1,470) 1,575 1,575 
1,260 | 1,315 | 1,365] 1,420 1,420 1,420 
1,155 | 1,235 | 1,235) 1,235) 1,235 1, 235 
880 925 945 | 1,000 | 1,085) 21,0385 
760 805 835 870 870 870 
695 725 725 725 725 725 
630 630 630 630 630 630 
530 530 530 530 530 530 
450 450 450 450 450 450 
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Years of service computed under sec. 205 


“1 While serving 


Corps, or ant of the Coast Guard, basic pa: 
of years of service computed under sec. 206 of this kitle 


BASIC PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF CONTRACT 
SURGEONS 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 201(b) of title 37, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the words “O-2 with two or less” and 
inserting in place thereof the words 0-3 
with over four, but not more than six,”. 

(b) Section 421(a) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
words “O-2 with less than two” and insert- 
ing in place thereof the words “O-3 with 
over four, but not more than six,”. 


as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
Command: for this grade is $1,970 regardless 


Commandant ofthe Marine U. S. Air Force Academ 
years of service compu 
years of that service. 


RETIRED PAY AND RETAINER PAY 


Sec.4. (a) Except as provided in section 
1402 of title 10, United States Code, the 
changes made by this Act in the rates of basic 
pay of members of the uniformed services 
do not increase the retired pay or retainer 
pay to which a member or former member of 
the uniformed services was entitled on the 
day before the effective date of this Act. 

(b) A member or former member of a 
uniformed service who was entitled to retired 
pay or retainer pay on the day before the 


While serving as a permanen: 


t professor at the U.S, Military Academy or the 


basic pay for this grade is $1,165, if the officer has over 31 
under sec. 205 of this title, and $1, 


, if the officer has over 36 


effective date of this Act is entitled to an 
increase of 5 percent in that retired pay 
or retainer pay. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, a member of an armed force who was 
entitled to pay and allowances under any of 
the following provisions of law on the day 
before the effective date of this Act shall 
continue to receive the pay and allowances 
to which he was entitled on that day: 

(1) The Act of March 23, 1946, chapter 112 
(60 Stat. 59). 
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(2) The Act of June 26, 1948, chapter 677 
(62 Stat. 1052). 

(3) The Act of September 18, 1950, chapter 
952 (64 Stat. A224). 

(d) Chapter 71 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section 
after section 1401: 


“§140la. Adjustment of retired pay and re- 
tainer pay to reflect changes in 
Consumer Price Index 

“(a) Unless. otherwise specifically pro- 
vided by law, the retired pay or retainer pay 
of a member or former member of an armed 
force shall be computed at the rate of basic 
pay applicable to him when he was retired, 
was granted retired pay, or became entitled 
to retainer pay, as the case may be. 

“(b) In January of each calendar year 
after 1963, the Secretary of Defense shall de- 
termine the percent that the annual average 
of the Consumer Price Index (all items— 
United States city average) published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
calendar year has increased over that for 
1962 or, if later, for the calendar year pre- 
ceding that in which the most recent ad- 
justment in retired pay and retainer pay has 
been made under this subsection. If the 
Secretary determines the percent of that in- 
crease to be 3 or more, the retired pay or re- 
tainer pay of a member or former member 
of an armed force who became entitled to 
that pay before January 2 of the year in 
which the Secretary makes that determina- 
tion shall, as of April 1 of that year, be in- 
creased by that percent, adjusted to the 
nearest one-tenth of 1 percent.”; and 

(2) by inserting the following new item in 
the analysis: 


“1401a. Adjustment of retired pay and re- 
tainer pay to reflect changes in 
Consumer Price Index.” 


(e) Title 10, United States Code, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) Section 1401 is amended by striking 
out the words “, and adjust to reflect later 
changes in applicable permanent rates” in 
footnote 1 to the table; 

(2) Sections 3991 and 8991 are each 
amended— 

(A) by amending column 1 of formula A 
in the table to read as follows: 

“Monthly basic pay? of member’s retired 
grade"; and 

(B) by amending footnote 2 to the table 
to read as follows: 

Compute at rates applicable on date of 
retirement.” 

(3) Chapter 561 is amended by repealing 
section 6149 and striking out the following 
item in the analysis: 


“6149. Retired pay: computed on basis of 
rates of pay for officers on the active 
Ust.“ 

(4) Sections 6151 (b), 6329 (e), 6325 (a) (2) 
and (b) (2), 6326 (e) (2), 6381 (a) (2), 6389 (e) 
(2), 6390 (b) (2), and 6394 h) are each 
amended by striking out the words “to which 
he would be entitled if serving on active duty 
in“ and inserting in place thereof the word 
“or”, 

(5) Section 6327(b) is amended by strik- 
ing out the words “to which he would be 
entitled if on active duty” and inserting in 
place thereof the words “of the grade in 
which retired”. 

(6) Section 6306 (e) (2), 6398 (b) (2). 6399 
(c) (2), and 6400 (b) (2) are each amended by 
striking out the words to which she would 
be entitled if serving on active duty in” and 
inserting in place thereof the word “of”. 

(f) A member or former member of a uni- 
formed service is not entitled to an increase 


before the effective date of this Act. 
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(g) Section 3(b) of the Act of August 10, 
1956, ch, 1041 (33 U.S.C. 857a(b)), and sec- 
tion 221(b) of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 213a(b)) are each amended by 
striking out the words “or ‘the Secretary 
concerned’” and inserting in place thereof 
the words “, ‘the Secretary concerned’, or 
‘the Secretary of Def 28. 

(h) Section 1402 (a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting the 
words, at any time for a continuous period 
of at least one year” immediately after the 
words “serves on active duty” in the first 
sentence and by striking out the words “on 
the basis of any period of active duty that 
was of less than six consecutive months’ 
duration or” in the second sentence. 


SUBMARINE PAY FOR MEMBERS TRAINING FOR 
DUTY ON NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINES 


Sec. 5. Section 301(a) (2) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) as determined by the Secretary con- 
cerned, on a submarine (including, in the 
case of nuclear-powered submarines, periods 
of training and rehabilitation after assign- 
ment thereto), or, in the case of personnel 
qualified in submarines, as a prospective 
crewmember of a submarine being con- 
structed, and during periods of instruction 
to prepare for assignment to a submarine of 
advanced design or a position of increased 
responsibility on a submarine;”. 


INCENTIVE PAY FOR DUTY INSIDE A HIGH- 
LOW-PRESSURE CHAMBER 
Sec. 6. Section 301(a) (9) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amedned to read as follows: 
“(9) inside a high- or low-pressure cham- 
ber;”. 
MULTIPLE PAYMENTS OF INCENTIVE PAY 


Sec. 7. Section 301(e) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
words “only one payment” and inserting in 
place thereof the words “not more than two 
payments”. 

REPEAL OF AUTHORITY FOR RESPONSIBILITY PAY 

Sec. 8. Chapter 5 of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended by repealing section 306 
and striking out the following item in the 
mane 

wrens ort pay: officers holding positions 
unusul responsibility and of 

critical nature.” 
INCREASE IN BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR SUBSISTENCE 

Sec. 9. Section 402 of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (b) is amended by striking 
out the words “, on a daily basis,” and the 
fourth sentence. 

(2) Subsection (d) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) The basic allowance for subsistence 
for members of the uniformed services is as 
follows: 

8 $51.00 a month. 
(2) Enlisted members when $97.50 a month. 

rations in kind are 

not available and 

their duty assign- 

ment requires them 

to incur subsistence 

expenses substan- 


OR 


$37.50 a month. 


sion to mess sep- 
arately is granted, or 
when rations in kind 
are not available 
and the members 
are not otherwise 
qualified under 
clause (2). 
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(4) Enlisted members when Not more than 
assigned to duty un- $129.30 a 
month.” 


messing facilities of 
the United States 
are available and 
they are required to 
incur subsistence 
expenses substan- 
tially in excess of 
those incurred by 
members covered by 
clause (2). 

FAMILY SEPARATION ALLOWANCE 


Sec. 10. Chapter 7 of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) The following new section is inserted 
after section 426: 
“$ 427. Family separation allowance 


(a) In addition to any allowance or per 
diem to which he otherwise may be entitled 
under this title, a member of a uniformed 
service with dependents who is on perma- 
nent duty outside of the United States, or 
in Alaska, is entitled to a monthly allowance 
equal to the basic allowance for quarters 
payable to a member without dependents 
in the same pay grade if— 

“(1) the movement of his dependents to 
his permanent station or a place near that 
station is not authorized at the expense of 
the United States under section 406 of this 
title and his dependents do not reside at or 
near that station; and 

“(2) quarters of the United States or a 
housing facility under the jurisdiction of a 
uniformed service are not available for as- 
signment to him, 

“(b) Except in time of war or of national 
emergency hereafter declared by Congress, 
and in addition to any allowance or per diem 
to which he otherwise may be entitled under 
this title, including subsection (a) of this 
section, a member of a uniformed service 
who is entitled to a basic allowance for 
quarters as a member with dependents un- 
der section 403 of this title is entitled to a 
monthly allowance equal to $30 or one-third 
of the basic allowance for quarters payable 
to a member without dependents in the 
same pay grade, whichever amount is the 
greater, if— 

“(1) the movement of his dependents to 
his station or a place near that 
station is not authorized at the expense of 
the United States under section 406 of this 
title and his dependents do not reside at or 
near the station; 

“(2) he is on duty on board a ship away 
from the home port of the ship for a con- 
tinuous period of more than 30 days; or 

“(3) he is on temporary duty away from 
his permanent station for a continuous pe- 
riod of more than 30 days and his depend- 
ents do not reside at or near his temporary 
duty station.” 

(2) The analysis is amended by inserting 
the following item: 


“427. Family separation allowance.” 
FOREIGN DUTY PAY 


Sec, 11. (a) Section 305 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
words “or Hawaii” in subsection (a) and the 
word “Hawaii,” wherever it appears in sub- 
section (b). 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a) an 
enlisted member who, on the day before the 
effective date of this Act, is permanently 
assigned to duty in Hawaii, shall, during the 
remaining period of that assignment, be paid 
the basic pay to which he was entitled on 
that date plus special pay under section 305 
of title 37, United States Code, whenever 
qualified thereunder, if the total of that 
basic pay and that special pay is more than 
the basic pay to which he would otherwise 
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be entitled during that period under sec- 
tion 2 of this Act. 


SAVINGS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 12. (a) Any member of the uniformed 
services who becomes entitled to retired or 
retainer pay during calendar year 1963 but 
prior to the effective date of this Act, may 
compute his retirement or retainer pay on or 
after the effective date of this Act under the 
rates established by section 2 of this Act 
unless entitled to a higher rate under some 
other provision of law. 

(b) The enactment of this Act does not 
reduce the rate of dependency and indemnity 
compensation under section 411 of title 38, 
United States Code, that any person was 
receiving on the day before the effective date 
of this Act or which thereafter becomes pay- 
able for that day by reason of a subsequent 
determination. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 13. This Act becomes effective on Oc- 
tober 1, 1963 or on the first day of the first 
month after enactment, whichever is later. 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina (dur- 
ing the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and be open to amend- 


ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rivers of South 
Carolina: On page 4, strike out lines 8 
through 11 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(b) A member or former member of a 
uniformed service who, in accordance with 
section 511 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 (63 Stat. 829), is entitled to retired 
pay or retainer pay computed by ‘method’ 
(a) of that section using rates of basic pay 
that were in effect before October 1, 1949, is 
entitled 

“(1) to have that pay recomputed by 
‘method’ (b) of that section using the rates 
of basic pay that were in effect under that 
Act on the day before the effective date of 
this Act; or 

“(2) to continue to have that pay com- 
puted by ‘method’ (a) using rates of basic 
pay that were in effect before October 1, 
1949, plus any applicable percentage in- 
creases; 
whichever pay is the greater. 

“(c) A member or former member of a 
uniformed service who is entitled to retired 
pay or retainer pay computed under the 
rates of basic pay that were in effect under 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 before 
June 1, 1958, is entitled 

(1) to have that pay recomputed under 
the rates of basic pay that were in effect 
under that Act on the day before the effec- 
tive date of this Act; or 

“(2) to continue to have that pay com- 
puted under the rates of basic pay that were 
in effect under that Act before June 1, 1958, 
plus any applicable percentage increases; 
whichever pay is the greater. 

d) A member or former member of a uni- 
formed service who was entitled to retired 
pay on the day before the effective date of 
this Act and who served as Chief of Staff of 
the Army, Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, or Commandant of the 
Marine Corps is entitled— 

“(1) to have his retired pay recomputed 
under the formula for computing retired pay 
applicable to him— 

“(A) when he retired; or 

“(B) if he served on active duty after he 
retired and his retired pay was recomputed 
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by reason of that service, when his retired 
pay was so recomputed; 

using as his rate of basic pay the rate of 
basic pay prescribed for officers serving on 
active duty in those positions on June 1, 
1958, by footnote 1 to the table for commis- 
sioned officers in section 201(a) of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended (72 
Stat. 122); or 

“(2) to continue to receive the retired pay 
to which he was entitled on the day before 
the effective date of this Act; 
whichever pay is the greater. 

“(e) A member or former member of a 
uniformed service who was entitled to re- 
tired pay or retainer pay on the day before 
the effective date of this Act is entitled to 
an increase of 5 per centum in— 

“(1) the retired pay or retainer pay to 
which he was entitled on that day; or 

“(2) the pay to which he is entitled un- 
der subsection (b), (c), or (d) of this sec- 
tion, in the case of a member or former 
member who is entitled to have the retired 
pay or retainer pay to which he was entitled 
on that day recomputed under that subsec- 
tion.” 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina (dur- 
ing the reading of the amendment). 
Mr. Chairman, this is the recomputa- 
tion amendment, and I think everybody 
understands it. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, we have already discussed the 
provisions and the intent of this amend- 
ment. It is to right a wrong that was 
committed in 1958 when we denied those 
who retired prior to June 1, 1958, the 
right to compute. They had had this 
right by law with the exception of a brief 
period in the 1920’s purely for economic 
reasons, and they were denied this right. 
This applies to enlisted as well as officer 
personnel and anybody who retired prior 
to 1958. We have agreed that this is the 
last time this sort of situation will arise. 
When this amendment is disposed of, in 
the future there will be an escalation 
clause and we are giving notice. In 1958 
we did not do that. We have the most 
distinguished heroes of World War II in 
the history of America out of the 11 mil- 
lion or 12 million, or 14 million service 
men and women who served their coun- 
try, the greatest array of heroes since 
the founding of this Republic—one re- 
tired one day and one retired the next 
day. One was denied and one was given 
the right. This is not right. It is to 
right this wrong that I offer this amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. I know it is right. 
If we can afford a hundred billion dol- 
lars in foreign aid, military assistance, 
and Alliance for Progress, we can afford 
this measly $30 million for the greatest 
array there is since you were born. 

As one poet said: 

I have never had the privilege of tasting 


the ardor of conflict, I have never been on 
a battlefield. 


Some of you may have. I do not know 
what it is like, but I know this is my 
day, this is my time to do something, 
and I am trying, because in my heart 
I know it is right. 
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Once a lineal descendant, a person 
from whom Winston Churchill came, 
said: 

God and the soldier we adore 

In time of danger—not before— 

Danger passed and all things righted, 
God forgotten and the soldier slighted. 


I recall when we passed a bill to give 
special consideration to five-star men. 
I recall when MacArthur, Nimitz, and 
all of these great heroes appeared, how 
high the enthusiasm was to give them 
something for what they had done. 

How many do you think ought to have 
the Legion of Merit or the Distinguished 
Service Cross? How many do you know 
of your acquaintances who never got the 
decoration? This is your time to reward 
these men and women who have given so 
generously to their country. 

I recognize, as you do, this retirement 
problem. I recognize, as you do, that in 
the future we may have to give consid- 
eration to it. But I want to remind 
you that this is your time to right a 
wrong, and I will leave it there. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] and I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, on 
April 9, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices voted on two motions which dealt 
directly with the question of recomputa- 
tion. The first motion was to grant 
recomputation, plus a 5 percent cost of 
living increase. That motion was de- 
feated by a vote of 19 to 13. The second 
motion was to permit those retired prior 
to June 1, 1958, to be given a choice of 
recomputation or a 5 percent of cost of 
living increase. That motion was de- 
feated by a vote of 18 to 23. 

Therefore, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, speaking for 
a majority of the members of that com- 
mittee, is asking the House to support 
the committee’s position. I think I can 
demonstrate to you by facts and figures 
the soundness of the position of the 
majority of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Here is what the issue boils down to. 

The Pay Act of May 20, 1958, which 
went into effect on June 1, 1958, pro- 
vided that no one retired prior to June 
1, 1958, could compute his retirement pay 
under the new pay scales contained in 
the 1958 Pay Act. However, these people 
did receive a 6-percent cost-of-living 
increase. 

The issue before the House today is 
whether we will permit all persons who 
are paid under the Career Compensa- 
tion Act, and who retired prior to June 
1, 1958, to recompute their retirement 
pay under the existing 1958 pay scales, 
plus a 5-percent cost-of-living increase, 
or whether we will adhere to the decision 
we made in 1958 not to permit recom- 
putation. 

If recomputation is authorized by this 
proposed law, then any person who re- 
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tired prior to June 1, 1958, who draws 
his retirement pay under the Career 
Compensation Act will be able to recom- 
pute his retirement pay under the 1958 
pay scales and this could include per- 
sons who served in the Spanish Ameri- 
can War, if they are still alive. 

Bear in mind now, in 1948, when the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Kilday, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, presented that 
bill after a long hearing, we wrote in 
that all those distinguished officers who 
retired prior to that date, June 1, 1958, 
were not permitted to recompute their 
retirement upon the scale of pay given 
in the 1958 act. Now, that is the whole 
issue. 

One step further. Recomputation is 
authorized by the proposed law, and any 
person who retired prior to June 1, 1958, 
and draws his retirement under the Ca- 
reer Compensation Act will be able to 
recompute his retirement pay under the 
1958 pay scale, and this will include 
persons who even served in the Spanish- 
American War, if they are living. 

We tried to bring about a cutoff period. 
The Congress cut it off in 1958. From 
1958 down to this very hour an effort 
has been made to set aside that cutoff 
date. The distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina in his amendment says 
that it only applies to those who retired 
before June 1, 1958. Now, I say to you 
if it is fair to that group, why is it not 
equally fair to the man who retired in 
1959, 1960, 1961, or 1962 down to this 
present time? Are you going to make 
fish of one and fowl of another? As I 
pointed out when he was speaking, the 
logical conclusion is if you are going to 
give it to him, do not stop it. That is 
the logical thing to do. If those who re- 
tired before 1958 are entitled to recom- 
pute, why is not the man who retires 
after 1958 entitled to the same thing? 
Yet this amendment does not do it. 

Now, we tried to stop it, and the reason 
we had to stop it was because of the 
enormous cost. And no man fought 
more vigorously on the floor of this House 
for the retired officers and the other 
officers of the armed services than I have. 
For 48 years I have been fighting their 
fights here. But I see the danger of 
what will happen. 

Now, here is what is going to happen. 
Just listen to this: You are sowing the 
seed that is going to destroy the retire- 
ment system. You cannot continue to 
have this retirement cost going up bil- 
lions of dollars year after year. 

Mr. Chairman, in the next 10 years, 
without any recomputation, it will be 
in the neighborhood of $3 billion an- 
nually. Here is what is going to happen: 
If we continue this then we have got 
to change the retirement system. When 
you change your retirement system then 
you are forcing people to stay in the 
service longer than their military phys- 
ical qualifications would warrant them 
to stay there. Then, what happens? 
Then you slow down promotions. Then 
a man says “Why should I stay in the 
service? I have no opportunity to go 
forward.” 

If you adopt this amendment, I ven- 
ture the prediction here today that in 
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less than 5 years an effort will be made 
on the floor of this House to completely 
change the retirement system, because 
this country cannot stand this retire- 
ment pay as it is going along now. That 
is the reason why in 1958 we had to do 
it. Today what does the appropriation 
bill carry for this purpose? $1,029 mil- 
lion for retired pay. It will be $3 billion 
in 1980. 

Without any retired pay increases our 
annual retirement costs will exceed $3 
billion in 1980. 

If we assume a 6-percent cost of liv- 
ing increase every 4 years, those retire- 
ment costs will go to $4,135 million by 
1980. 

And if we take the average increases 
in military pay since the end of World 
War II, which approximates an 11-per- 
cent increase every 3 years, and project 
that in the future on the basis of recom- 
putation, then retirement costs for mili- 
tary personnel in 1980 would exceed 
$6,415 million annually, and by 1983 
would exceed $7,800 million a year. 

I might add that a study prepared by 
the University of Michigan for the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee came up 
with this conclusion: 

The cost of living method of increasing 
retired pay is not only the most equitable, 
but more closely will achieve the objectives 
of the retirement system. * * * The com- 
mittee concludes after a thorough study of 
all the evidence that the cost of living 
method of increasing retired pay should be 
retained and that this policy should be 
continued in the future. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to preserve the 
retirement system. These distinguished 
men who have defended the country and 
have given their lives are entitled to a 
fair and an equitable bill. We have 
given it to them. We have given them 
a 6-percent, cost-of-living increase. 
Let me show you this. Do you know 
what? I ask my learned friend here, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], does 
he know what is involved in this? They 
talk about $32 million. That is the first 
payment. If you adopt this amendment, 
for the life of this amendment you will 
put a cost of $600 million on the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. That is exactly it. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, of course my life 
has been enriched by my association for 
all these years with these admirals and 
these generals, great men. I regret that 
my conscience will not permit me to go 
along with them. But I cannot do it un- 
der these facts and figures. 

Mr. Chairman, what does the law give 
them today? The former Chief of Staff 
under the law receives retirement at the 
rate of $12,180 a year. If you vote for 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Rivers] you will give him $17,712. 
Generals and admirals get $12,180, in 
addition to the privileges, and they are 
entitled to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to complain about the fringe 
benefits which these people receive. 
They are entitled to them. However, 
generals and admirals get $12,180 today. 
Under this amendment they would get 
$16,068. Lieutenant generals and vice 
admirals get, when they retire, $11,220. 
Under this amendment they would get 
$14,172. 

Now, he had to retire before June 1. 
It is proposed that we vote these in- 
creases merely because of the fact that 
he had been in the service and was re- 
tired. It is wrong in principle to say 
that because an officer on active duty 
gets a certain amount then a retired 
officer is entitled to base his retirement 
pay upon the pay of the officer on active 

uty. 

Let me continue to show what some of 
these increases are. Major generals and 
rear admirals of the upper half get to- 
day $10,272. Under this amendment they 
would receive $12,768. 

Brigadier generals and rear admirals 
who today get $9,228, under this amend- 
ment would get $11,100. 

Here is the list; I am going to put it 
in the Recorp: 


Annual retirement pay 


Grade 


2d lieutenants and ensigns (27). 
E-7's (23 i 


E-5’s (24 years 
E-4's (25 years) 


&-percent 
in 
only 

$12, 180 $12, 792 
. 12, 180 068 12, 792 
11,220 11, 784 
10, 272 768 10, 788 
9, 228 11, 100 9, 684 
7, 740 9, 312 8,124 
5, 760 6, 588 6,048 
4. 890 5,172 5, 136 
4,092 4, 296 4, 296 
3, 288 3, 456 3, 456 
3,216 3,372 3, 372 
2, 340 2, 532 2, 460 
2,112 2.220 2.220 
1, 968 2, 064 2, 064 
1,740 1,824 1,824 


I made this statement before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services concluded that 
the facts did not warrant this increase. 

Mr. Chairman, what has happened? 


You saw here this morning by a roll- 
call vote a bill from the Committee on 
Appropriations recommitted because of 
an item of $65,000. And yet on the next 
matter before the House, they are asking 
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us to saddle upon the American taxpay- 
er at least $600 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to raise this 
question. I am disturbed about it and 
I think you had better be disturbed 
about it. In my opinion, if the amend- 
ment is adopted, section 4(a) of this bill 
would be completely ineffective in pre- 
venting a demand for increased retire- 
ment pay for the entire period 1958 to 
1963. I take the position that under the 
language of this amendment there are 
5 years when he has not received this 
money, and in my opinion he would have 
the opportunity to file a claim in the 
Court of Claims for every one of those 
years, that he would be entitled to re- 
compute for those years. He would be 
entitled under this amendment to start 
in 1958 and recompute down to October 
1963. He has not received that pay, and 
therefore he would be entitled to recom- 
pute for each of those years. 

Who knows what that will cost? Mr. 
Chairman, we have a good bill here. We 
have given them 6 percent. If you want 
to give these distinguished gentlemen 
these enormous increases—$4,000, $2,000, 
$1,000, whatever the amount is—that is 
your privilege. I have done my duty be- 
cause I am afraid; I see the danger— 
mark my word, and I repeat it here—the 
day will come in this House, and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Ford] will be 
here probably, but I will not because I 
am an old man—but he will be here and 
will see an effort made to change the en- 
tire retirement system if you continue to 
permit these things to happen. 

Mr. Chairman, I am trying to save the 
retirement system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
has expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia be per- 
mitted to continue an additional 5 
minutes. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman, but I have concluded my 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia says that he has finished 
his statement. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words, and ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be less than frank and candid if I did 
not say to you that I do not quite relish 
being in this particular position at this 
time. You have just heard the man who 
has done more for the armed services of 
the United States than any other man 
who lives or ever will live. But I should 
like to point out that deep convictions 
can be held by younger men as well as 
those who are more experienced. I rise 
here, not in disrespect of my chairman, 
who is one of the greatest men I will ever 
know, but out of a deep sense of convic- 
tion that a wrong has been done and 
that this Congress must correct it. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that by a vote 
of 19 to 13 the Rivers amendment which 
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is before you was rejected in the House 
Committee on Armed Services. But since 
that time, I may say, there have been a 
great many second thoughts, much addi- 
tional thinking, and soul searching, and 
the unofficial count today is that some- 
where between 22 and 25 of that 37-man 
committee are going to support this 
amendment. 

The distinguished chairman has said 
that this recomputation amendment is 
“sowing the seeds that will destroy the 
retirement system.” I respectfully dis- 
agree. I cannot say that correcting a 
wrong, an injustice, at a cost of $30 mil- 
lion a year, and that is all that is at 
stake here, is going to bankrupt the re- 
tirement system. Thirty million dollars 
a year is the most this amendment could 
cost, and as each year goes by it will 
cost less. 

I do not believe we are ready to say 
that the U.S. Government is going bank- 
rupt because from time to time we im- 
prove the Civil Service Retirement Sys- 
tem. Yet the deficit in this system 
increased from June 30, 1960, to June 30, 
1961, by $1,117 million despite a Federal 
contribution of $896 million. My mathe- 
matics indicates that in the fiscal year 
1961 the cost of the Federal share of the 
Civil Service Retirement System was 
therefore $2,013 million. We know it will 
increase in the future. None of us will 
say that this is going to bankrupt the 
country. Why is it that $30 million a 
year spent in the interests of right and 
fairness will bankrupt the country? 

To say that the total cost of the 
amendment is $600 million is to use the 
technique of shock. The amendment 
will cost that much over more than 20 
years. Had this fact been stated the 
amount would not have been shocking. 
I should like to point out that at the rate 
of $2,013 million annual Federal cost for 
Civil Service Retirement over the same 
period of time would amount to more 
than $50 billion. 

Our respected chairman has said that 
if we permit recomputation for those 
who retired prior to 1958, why not do 
the same for those who retired after 
1958? The thing the chairman did not 
tell you is that those who have been 
retired since the ist of June 1958 do 
get to compute their pay on the basis of 
the 1958 pay scale, and they are getting 
the increased payment today. You do 
not have to allow it. They are getting 
it now. 

This amendment is a pure and simple 
bit of fairness. We did not provide in 
1958 for the future as we are doing in 
this bill. This amendment is only cor- 
recting the wrong of 1958. We are 
wiping the slate clean and starting a 
new system. Let me make this perfectly 
clear. This is the end of recomputation 
for the future. 

This amendment is not retroactive in 
the sense that there will be retroactive 
payments. 

Let me make it clear that this amend- 
ment will still keep the cost of the bill 
under the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1964. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. COHELAN. Will not the gentle- 
man agree with me on the very point 
that he is developing, the very thing we 
are suggesting today is merely what the 
Secretary of Defense has recognized as 
a gross inequity and, therefore, in his 
report on the pay bill that came up from 
the Department of Defense this was pro- 
vided for; is this not correct? 

Mr. GUBSER. That is correct. The 
gentleman raises a very significant point. 
This was proposed by former President 
Eisenhower. He is in favor of it today, 
I understand. This was proposed by 
President Kennedy in his successful 
campaign. This is the position of the 
Department of Defense because this was 
in the bill that they sent to us. This is 
the unanimous position of the Rivers 
subcommittee which worked 2 weeks on 
pay legislation. Everybody is in favor 
of this. 

I do not see why we do not get it 
over with and do what is basically fair. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, I 
would like to say this. I do not think 
it is a crime to be an admiral or a 
general. For 40 years we did not give 
them anything. In every statute, and I 
have them listed here, they refer since 
1920 only to officers below brigadier gen- 
eral. In 1922 or 1942 it refers only to 
the lowest commissioned grade. For over 
40 years, from 1908 to 1946, which is 
roughly 40 years, they got nothing. Now 
what is wrong with correcting that in- 
equity? My distinguished chairman 
said, in his opinion, they could go to 
the court of claims and sue for this. I 
happen to be a member of the bar just 
as a lot of you—not very distinguished 
but where I come from, I do not do so 
bad. We put this in the bill. It is the 
bill. There is no fanciful thinking here. 
It says: 

Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in section 
1402 of title 10, United States Code, the 
changes made by this Act in the rates of 
basic pay of members of the uniformed 
services do not increase the retired pay or 
retainer pay to which a member or former 
member of the uniformed services was en- 


titled on the day before the effective date 
of this Act. 


Now I respectfully reserve the right to 
disagree with my chairman. I do not 
think it can happen. This, of course, is 
my opinion. I think I have a lot of peo- 
ple who know something about the law 
on my side. So this is not a one-way 
decision. I do not think many of them 
would go into the court of claims because 
this act speaks pretty plainly. We have 
a chance to do the right thing and we 
have a distinguished array of people who 
feel the same way about it. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALGER. Do I understand that 
this will bring all of the officers up to 
date on a recomputed basis or give them 
the right to recompute but stops it for 
the future? 

Mr. GUBSER. That is exactly right. 
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Mr. ALGER. In other words, this is a 
provision that makes the law consistent 
and puts all retired officers on the same 
basis. We assume that there will be no 
further recomputation in the future. 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I have one more point 
I would like to make and since I have 
yielded so much time, may I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
several examples of the four star gen- 
erals who would benefit from this amend- 
ment. These examples expose the spe- 
cious argument which implies that this 
amendment would favor only the high- 
ranking officers. Unfortunately time 
does not permit me to relate all of them. 

Let us consider a distinguished officer 
like Admiral Kinkaid, with 45 years in 
the military service. Many of the of- 
ficers who were junior to him are today 
retired on the $16,000 a year that this 
bill would give to Admiral Kinkaid. If 
it is right for his junior officers to have 
it, what is wrong with giving it to him? 
The same is true of General Clark. 

Some of his junior officers were made 
generals and because they retired after 
1958 are getting $16,000 a year. But 
their commanding officer who directed 
them in World War II is getting $4,000 
less. Is this right? Is this proper? 

Don’t make the mistake of concluding 
that this amendment benefits only high- 
ranking officers. The truth of the mat- 
ter is there are only 50 four-star generals 
and chiefs of staff involved. 

There are only 1,852 general officers. 
There are 33,000 majors, lieutenant 
colonels and colonels, and 5,000 company 
grade officers. 

There are 45,000 chief petty officers 
and sergeants who would benefit from 
this amendment. They get an increase 
of only $130 a year, but that $130 to the 
sergeant and chief means more than the 
$4,000 increase to the retired member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. There are 
four or five thousand other noncommis- 
sioned officers, or a total of 50,000 non- 
commissioned officers, who would bene- 
fit from this amendment. 

The Fleet Reserve Association, com- 
posed entirely of enlisted men, is whole- 
heartedly on record in favor of this 
recomputation amendment. So are the 
Army Sergeants Association and the 
Naval Enlisted Reserve Association. 

The American Legion, AMVETS, DAV, 
Jewish War Veterans, Catholic War Vet- 
erans, Military Order of Purple Heart, 
VFW, and Veterans of World War I 
have also gone on record as favoring the 
principle of this amendment. 

I conclude by saying this amendment 
officially ends recomputation for the fu- 
ture. We correct the injustice of 1958 
and the situation where one man retires 
and gets more than another man of equal 
rank and equal service of equal distinc- 
tion. 

This amendment will not bankrupt the 
country. It was in the President’s budget 
for 1964; it is in the Department of De- 
fense recommendation; it was a basic 
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part of President Kennedy’s campaign 
speeches. It is the subcommittee’s po- 
sition. We should respect this great 
weight of authority and accept the Rivers 
amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHADE- 
BERG] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this amendment be- 
cause it recognizes that the insidious ills 
of inflation fastened upon our Nation of 
which the retired and pensioned are the 
firstline victims cannot be placed at the 
feet of those who questioned not the cost 
to person when the time of crisis bid 
them rise to the occasion. 

At $30 million a year it would take 15 
years to spend the same amount this 
House voted a few days ago for the po- 
litically inspired $450 million so-called 
emergency public works bill—a total 
authorized expenditure approaching $1 
billion. 

I voted against the emergency public 
works bill because it deals with politics. 
I vote for this amendment because it 
deals with the welfare of persons who de- 
serve our gratitude. I trust that those 
why cry crocodile tears over our national 
spending will remember those tears when 
they are faced with the necessity of vot- 
ing on the multiplicity of fantastic pro- 
grams to add agencies and bureaus to an 
already towering bureaucracy to say 
nothing of the aid to foreign govern- 
ments to keep their leaders on an eco- 
nomic level to which kings are accus- 
tomed. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the pending amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 30 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr, Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a difficult issue, 
as are many of the issues that are before 
the committees and before the House. 

A few weeks ago, some of us in the 
Armed Services Committee came before 
the House and appealed for some recog- 
nition of the problem of financing and 
costs with regard to our defense pro- 
gram. We did not win that fight on the 
B-70, but although we lost the battle we 
may have won the war, because since 
that time there has been a great deal 
more recognition of the fact that even 
in our defense expenditures there must 
be some recognition of the ultimate cost, 
and that maximum effort must be made 
to hold the line. 

That is the spirit in which this bill 
has come from the committee. That is 
the issue under which this Rivers 
amendment must be argued. 

It is true that the recommendation 
offered by the gentleman from South 
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Carolina was in the original submission 
from the Defense Department, but let 
me point out, Mr. Chairman, that the 
committee in its wisdom added some 
costs to the bill. 

We retained sea pay and overseas pay, 
which the Department sought to strike 
out. We added a family separation al- 
lowance, and to balance off these in- 
creases we have made some reductions. 

There has been a certain amount of 
confusion about this matter of recom- 
putation. This is a somewhat compli- 
cated issue and sometimes even some of 
us on the committee are perplexed over 
some of the details. 

I would like to try, if possible, to 
throw a little light on some of the points 
on this particular legislation and this 
particular amendment. In the first 
place, the purpose of this bill, the cen- 
tral purpose, is to bring the pay of active 
duty personnel somewhat more into line 
with that of those in private industry, 
and to retain active duty personnel in 
the service, to make a career out of the 
service. We are concerned about retired 
personnel too, of course. We certainly 
have to be fair to them, but I think we 
have also got to recognize that when a 
pay bill comes along, the central and 
important question is the pay given to 
those on active duty who are immedi- 
ately charged with the defense of our 
country. 

Now, two points have been involved in 
this particular issue, and both of those 
points were made eloquently to the com- 
mittee by the Department of Defense. 
The first point is that we simply can- 
not provide the increases in active duty 
pay that have got to be made if we are 
going to have a highly trained profes- 
sional armed force, if at the same time 
all of these changes in active duty pay 
must also be translated into the vastly 
growing amount of money that is paid 
out to our retired personnel. If we are 
going to be restricted in the improve- 
ments that we can give to our active 
duty personnel because all such in- 
creases must also be passed along to our 
growing body of retired personnel, then 
the result may likely be that we will 
have to skimp on what we do for our 
active duty people. 

The second point was made by the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia, 
namely, the vast increase in retirement 
pay that we are running into. By 1980, 
without any recomputation, retired pay 
will cost $4.1 billion a year. If recom- 
putation goes through today and if it 
were to continue in the future—and I do 
not see how in view of the eloquent argu- 
ment given by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Gugser], that we will ever be 
able to cut off recomputation for good— 
if we have recomputation all the way 
through, then the entire cost of retired 
pay will rise in 1980 to $6.4 billion or, in 
other words, almost 6 percent of the 
budget, assuming that the 1980 budget is 
of the same size as the present one. 

Now the issue has been raised, Mr. 
Chairman, that we are breaking faith 
with our retired service personnel. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, the decision on 
that matter was made back in 1958. I 
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did not happen to be a Member of the 
Congress at that time, but what is being 
proposed now in the Rivers amendment 
is that we revoke that decision back in 
1958, which has now been recognized 
and has become accepted, and provide a 
recomputation for people in that partic- 
ular period but then cut it off for all 
time in the future, and for all personnel 
retired after 1958. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. Did the gentleman 
vote for the recomputation bill which 
was unanimously passed by this House 
in 1960? 

Mr. STRATTON. I believe I did, but 
it is possible for a Member to change 
his mind. And, I have been impressed, 
as the gentleman knows, by the tre- 
mendous fiscal and economic problem 
facing this country. I voted for the B-70 
a year ago too, but I opposed it, as the 
gentleman knows, the other day, because 
of the seriousness of our fiscal situation. 
Yes, we are told that we are breaking 
faith with these people, but we did 
that, if we did it, back in 1958. And if 
we adopt the Rivers amendment we will 
still be breaking faith, but only with a 
5-year gap. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
being fair to our retired personnel. In 
the first place, many of them are able 
to get jobs in private industry after they 
retire. In the second place we are giv- 
ing them a 5 percent increase in this 
bill. I may say that this 5 percent in 
many cases is larger than what they 
would get if they had recomputed their 
pay on 1958 pay scales. In addition to 
that, we are guaranteeing them now in 
this bill for all time to come an auto- 
matic cost of living increase of 3 percent 
every time the cost of living goes up by 
3 percent, 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that there is 
not a single other private retirement 
system that does the same thing. This 
is an eminently fair arrangement. We 
are guaranteeing that these honored 
people who have served our Nation can, 
when they retire, continue to live on the 
same standard of living that prevailed 
when they retired. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think in fair- 
ness to the needs of our active services 
and in recognition of our budget limita- 
tions that we can be expected to do any 
more. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment to reincorporate into the 
military pay bill—H.R. 5555—the provi- 
sion which would permit Armed Forces 
personnel retired before July 1958 to re- 
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compute their retirement pay on the 
basis of current pay rates. 

In this connection I wish to associate 
myself with the views of those members 
of the Armed Services Committee who 
filed additional views on H.R. 5555 when 
it was approved by our committee. I be- 
lieve the first sentence of the additional 
views is particularly pertinent: 


This bill contains a major inconsistency. 


It does indeed, Mr. Chairman. It not 
only contains a major inconsistency, it 
contains a major breach of trust with a 
group of the most devoted and patriotic 
citizens of this great country of ours— 
that group made up of individuals who 
have dedicated their lives to defending 
and preserving the security of our Nation. 

Iam privileged to have in my congres- 
sional district the U.S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Md., and from my former 
membership on the Board of Visitors to 
the Naval Academy, I am acutely aware 
of the need for continuing to make serv- 
ice careers as attractive as possible in 
order to retain the Academy’s highly 
trained graduates as career officers. In 
addition, many retired officers of all 
services have chosen to make Annapolis 
their home. Among them are some of 
our finest combat leaders of two World 
Wars and the Korean conflict. I ap- 
preciate intimately their concern over 
the arbitrary system of two classes of 
retirees which the violation of the re- 
computation tradition has created. 

The inequity, if not corrected, will 
continue to be very upsetting to morale 
among those on active duty today. The 
active duty personnel believe they have 
lost a most valuable and traditional 
right—real security for the future—in 
that heretofore they had a retirement 
system which was geared to the existing 
pay scales. 

We all know the history of the recom- 
putation provision so there is no need to 
repeat it here. There are, however, a 
few points—major points—which I 
would like to emphasize at this time for 
fear that they might be lost in the clouds 
created by irrelevant debate. 

The first is that when Congress in 
1958 violated the longstanding tradition 
of recomputation for retired pay, the in- 
justice and error of the decision was soon 
recognized and attempts were started to 
rectify the situation. The House in 1960 
passed a bill to reinstitute recomputa- 
tion, but the measure died with adjourn- 
ment before final action could be com- 
pleted. 

The Kennedy administration, like its 
predecessor, has supported recomputa- 
tion not only because of the tradition 
but because it is provided for in existing 
law. Secretary McNamara last year 
submitted a memorandum to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee which 
showed that the Comptroller General 
has consistently held that section 6149 
of title 10 of the United States Code and 
other laws establish this right. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to quote an excerpt from the re- 
marks Mr. McNamara recently present- 
ed to the House Armed Services Sub- 
committee which originally considered 
the pay proposals. This part of the 
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statement clearly indicates the admin- 
istration’s support for recomputation: 

Apart from the historical precedent, re- 
computation has certain advantages, Since 
retirement pay is based on active duty, dis- 
parities in rates of retirement pay between 
members of the same grade and length of 
service were avoided. Moreover, a member 
retired either involuntarily or voluntarily, 
whether for age, physical disability or length 
of service had no reason to seek a delay in 
his retirement. He knew that his retirement 
or his retainer pay would be the same whether 
he retired before or after a pending pay in- 
crease. Under recomputation the retirement 
date as such was not crucial since the level 
of retirement pay always bore the same rela- 
tionship to active duty basic pay. 


Another point which I would like to 
emphasize, Mr. Chairman, is that re- 
computation is a two-way street. Under 
this tradition, retired military personnel 
get their share of the harvest in bad 
years as well as good. In four separate 
instances retired personnel have taken 
a cut in their annuities when the active 
duty pay has been reduced. 

Furthermore, Congress, when setting 
active duty pay rates, traditionally has 
taken into consideration the retirement 
equity officers are accruing—that re- 
tired pay for military personnel is not 
completely gratuity but earned through 
contributions by each individual in uni- 
form. In other retirement systems the 
annuity is based on the total salary of 
the individual while in the military it is 
based only on the person’s basic salary 
without taking into account his allow- 
ance for quarters and subsistence. 

It is important to note in this connec- 
tion that over the past 10 years the 
median earnings have gone up 49 per- 
cent for groups comparable to military 
officers and 44.8 percent for groups com- 
parable to enlisted personnel, while dur- 
ing the same period military compensa- 
tion rose by only 16.2 percent. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, there is one 
point on which this whole argument, I 
believe, hinges, and that is that when we 
talk about retirement pay for military 
personnel we are not describing the prob- 
lem properly. This in reality is not re- 
tirement pay at all. It is, in fact, re- 
tainer pay. 

The military servant, in comparison to 
most of us, spends a relatively short por- 
tion of his working life in his chosen 
career. More often than not he retires 
after 20 years, but his association with 
the military does not stop there. In ad- 
dition to being eligible to receive an an- 
nuity, he assumes certain obligations. 
For instance, he must keep his service 
chief informed of his whereabouts and 
get permission to travel outside the 
country. He carries these burdens be- 
cause he is on call by his former boss— 
he can be recalled to active duty when 
his services are needed. In this sense, 
then, his so-called retirement is a retain- 
er. It is to keep him ready and avail- 
able so that he can again serve his coun- 
try if needed. 

In closing let me quote a very pertinent 
section of the 1957 report of the Cordiner 
Committee, that group established to 
study all aspects of the military pay 
problem. The report said: 


The inclusion of retired personnel within 
the new compensation system is considered 
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by the Committee to be a mandatory and 
essential feature fully in consonance with 
the long-established principle that retired 
compensation must always remain closely re- 
lated to current active duty pay. To depart 
from this principle would not only break 
faith with the individual currently retired, 
but would have a most serious adverse effect 
upon the retention rates of personnel cur- 
rently on active duty. 


For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
urge my collagues to vote for this amend- 
ment and thus for recomputation. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I will be very 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. And 
the Committee on Armed Services 
then reported this thing out unanimous- 
ly and the House passed it unanimously. 
On the subcommittee of which I have 
the distinct honor to be chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. STRATTON] was a member of that 
subcommittee, and I do not recall his 
raising a point of order to this provision 
when we reported it out. The point at 
which the gentleman got religion I am 
not certain. But I am sorry to see such 
a great concern for the budget now and 
his colleagues in arms. We want to 
take care of them. This disturbs me, 
this disturbs me. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I would be happy 
to yield to my distinguished chairman of 
the full committee. 

Mr. VINSON. So the committee can 
clearly understand, in 1960, by direction 
of the Armed Services Committee, I 
presented to the House a bill permit- 
ting recomputation or computation. It 
passed unanimously. It went to the 
other body. It was referred to a sub- 
committee. It stayed in the subcom- 
mittee. After awhile a decision was 
made to have a staff study by the great 
University of Michigan. That univer- 
sity held that they were not entitled to 
recomputation but they were entitled 
to cost-of-living increases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LANK- 
FORD] has expired. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out to my respected 
chairman that I am speaking of the ac- 
tions of the House of Representatives, 
not of the other body. 

Mr. VINSON. I was just telling the 
complete story. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Briefly. 

Mr. STRATTON. Will the gentleman 
permit me to point out that this proposal 
which the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina is now advocating so strongly is a 
proposal which, when it was first pre- 
sented to the subcommittee, by the De- 
partment of Defense, was bitterly op- 
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posed by all of the representatives of the 
retired associations as itself constituting 
a breach of faith. Now we have the gen- 
tleman and these representatives coming 
in and telling us that this proposal they 
opposed so strongly before our subcom- 
mittee was just what the doctor ordered. 

Mr. LANKFORD. In my opinion, and 
in the opinion of a great many others, it 
is a breach of faith. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
reason they opposed it is it did not go far 
enough. Mention was made of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, that great univer- 
sity. Their decision was based on 
compression. Their report to the chair- 
man was compressed from the top. Re- 
member that high-ranking officer never 
even got a pay increase for 40 years. 

Mr. LANKFORD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize, as pointed 
out by the gentleman from California, 
that since the action of the full commit- 
tee there has been a lot of reflection, a 
lot of thought and much soul searching, 
and I might also add there has been a 
lot of letter writing. 

For that reason, I am reluctant to rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
but I do not feel that I can responsibly 
pursue any other course. 

This bill, may I point out to the Mem- 
bers of the House, carries a cost tag of 
$12 billion a year. The committee has 
acted with some responsibility. We have 
brought this bill into the House better 
than $46 million under the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Defense. 
Here in one fast move of noneconomy 
you are going to remove better than two- 
thirds of those reductions which we 
brought to the House. 

The most discussed action of the com- 
mittee has been the rejection of this 
amendment, the recommendation to per- 
mit military personnel who retired prior 
to 1958 to recompute their retired pay by 
using the 1958 pay scale. Recomputation 
will cost us an additional $31 million a 
year. I voted for the elimination of re- 
computation in the committee. I shall 
of course, adhere to that position in the 
House, even though I have been swamped 
by requests, as have all of the Members, 
to change my position. 

I have the greatest appreciation for 
the service which our retired personnel 
have rendered to this country, but I can- 
not in good conscience, in the light of our 
national debt of $306 billion and our 
perennial deficits, vote for the right to 
recompute, which is a feature not con- 
tained in any other retirement plan. 

I think it should be emphasized to all 
the Members of the House that all re- 
tired personnel are receiving under the 
bill a 5-percent cost-of-living increase, 
which seems to have been forgotten dur- 
ing the discussion on this amendment. I 
did not feel that we could afford, in view 
of our budgetary problem, to grant both 
mane increase and recomputa- 

n. 
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Let me point out to the Members of the 
House again the words of the great 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, when he pointed out that with- 
out any increase in retirement pay what- 
soever the cost to the American taxpayer 
in 1980 for military retirement pay is 
going to be $3 billion a year, and if you 
project the cost of military retirement 
in the future and have these same in- 
creases as we have had in the past, by 
1983 military retirement pay is going to 
cost this Nation $7,800 million. 

I further point out to the House the 
words of the chairman when he stated to 
the House that 11 generals and admirals 
are going to get an annual increase of 
$4,586 a year under this recomputation 
amendment which they ask you to adopt. 
I do not think that you can justify an 
increase of $4,586. For that reason I 
side with the chairman and believe that 
the action asked by the gentleman from 
South Carolina will jeopardize the entire 
military retirement system. 

Mr, FORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for 
this legislation, but I also intend to sup- 
port the chairman of the committee, the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson], in reference to this par- 
ticular amendment. 

I suspect the same question could be 
asked me: How did I vote in 1960 on 
similar legislation that included a re- 
computation feature? My answer to 
that question, if it were asked me, would 
be that I have seen some financial fig- 
ures that have given me a little religion 
about this serious problem. 

Let me quote some of those startling 
figures. As has been indicated here 
several times this afternoon, in 1971 the 
cost of military retirement will be over 
$2 billion a year. 

In 1980 it will be over $3 billion a year. 
But let us go back and take a look at 
history to give us a better perspective 
for the future. 

In 1954, the first year that I went on 
the Military Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, the mililtary retirement expendi- 
ture was $386 million a year. The mili- 
tary budget for fiscal 1964, the budget we 
have before us—this year the cost will 
be $1,163 million. In other words, go- 
ing up from almost $400 million to over 
$1 billion in 11 appropriation bills. 

There is one other factor that I have 
not heard mentioned here. 

In 1954 the total military expendi- 
tures were $40,386 million and the re- 
tirement cost or expenditure in that 
year was $386 million. In other words, 
the percentage of retirement cost to to- 
tal military expenditure was 0.96 percent 
or slightly less than 1 percent of the 
total military expenditure. 

Now we turn to fiscal year 1964. We 
have before us in the committee, and you 
will shortly in the Congress, a military 
expenditure figure of $51 billion. The 
retirement cost is $1,163 million. But 
the percentage of retirement to the 
total expenditure will go up to 2.28 per- 
cent. In other words, in 11 appropria- 
tion bills your overall military expendi- 
tures will have gone up 25 percent, but 
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your retirement costs will have gone up 
130 percent. 

This is only with reference to the past. 
Now let us look at the future. Mr. Mc- 
Namara tells us that he hopes in the 
future, by good management and by be- 
ing very selective on weapons systems, 
he can more or less hold the line on 
military expenditures. I hope he can 
without any degradation of our military 
capabilities. But nobody here this af- 
ternoon can say our retirement costs will 
not go up and will not skyrocket. As 
they go up, and if you hold the line on 
military spending, the percentage of re- 
tirement costs annually to the total cost 
of the military program will likewise 
skyrocket. So in 10 years instead of 
being 2.28 percent of your military cost 
as it will be in fiscal year 1964, it will 
be 3 percent or 4 percent or 5 percent of 
every dollar that is spent annually in the 
future for military protection. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do not think 
we can maintain a military system in the 
future for the protection and the secu- 
rity of the United States paying 5 per- 
cent, or 6 percent, or 7 percent of the cost 
on an annual basis for retirements of the 
past. 

Let me add this point. Many people 
have said that if we do not recompute, 
it will be a breach of faith. 

I think there might be an argument 
on either side of that question. But let 
me assume for a moment it would be a 
violation of a previous contract. I will 
assume that for argument. 

Every lawyer in this Chamber has from 
time to time represented clients who had 
a contract with another party but the 
other party was in some fiscal or finan- 
cial jeopardy. So the two lawyers and 
the two parties involved sit down to try 
to work out a new contract so that the 
man who has a claim against the other 
party will get paid something so that his 
whole contract claim will not be de- 
stroyed or wiped out. 

I want to say to my friends in the mili- 
tary, and I cherish and relish that re- 
lationship, I hope and trust that their 
attitude on this item on this program 
will not cast in serious jeopardy a whole 
retirement system for some 400,000 re- 
tired military today who are getting 
benefits, and a very substantial number 
who will retire in the future. If they 
are not sensible today about this whole 
matter, I predict they will place the en- 
tire system in serious jeopardy, and I do 
not want that to happen. I urge you to 
support the gentleman from Georgia, 
[Mr. Vinson] on this amendment. 

May I add one footnote to my remarks. 
If the Rivers amendment is approved 
it is still my intention to support the bill 
on final passage. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very interesting 
to note that our good, genial chairman, 
with whom we have had occasion to dis- 
agree recently, has managed to divide 
us. You have seen how the “fearless 
five” are pretty well split. However, as 
a divided young Turk, I rise in support 
of the amendment. 
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I would first like to comment on some 
of the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Ford] and also one 
of the points made by our distinguished 
chairman, Mr. VINSON. 

I do not think there is any doubt but 
what any retirement system we develop 
is going to cost lots of money. What we 
must do is begin to take a look at what 
we are comparing these cost figures with. 
I can think of some programs around 
here I would like to talk about that will 
cost and do cost more. If you are talk- 
ing about $3 or $4 billion in terms of 
possible projected requirements, that we 
are committed to, I could compare this 
with some other items we are voting on 
around here where we have obligated 
ourselves in excess of this amount. 

What are we talking about? The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Ford], a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, who is very knowl- 
edgeable in this area, neglected to point 
out as he was giving us the cost progres- 
sion certain things that I hope he gets 
into the RECORD. 

These are the realities. What we are 
talking today about is a Military Estab- 
lishment, the like of which this country 
has never known before in peacetime. 
We have gone from a “Here to Eternity” 
establishment prior to World War II of 
some 200,000 to an establishment com- 
posed of Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
the best in the world, with a manpower 
requirement of 2.7 million. If you are 
going to maintain the quality of this 
force structure, you are going to have to 
take a look at what we call the labor 
supply price curve. You have to tell the 
House what we require quantitatively in 
order to maintain the kind of establish- 
ment we presently have. The cold war 
does not come cheap, but it is far less 
expensive than at hot one. We cannot 
have it both ways. 

I am on a research and development 
subcommittee. I have been in the field 
investigating activities in this field. We 
are looking at scientists, engineers, and 
other professionals who are working 
alongside of every grade of military men 
and officers. There is a tremendous gap 
in their incomes. 

At the present time, for example, I 
am interested in attrition rates of the 
graduates of our Military Academies. 
It is too high, in my opinion. We are 
not considering just the men we are pro- 
ducing at the Military Academy. But, 
clearly, we are not holding enough of our 
highly trained men, and it is not hard 
to understand why. 

What does this have to do with the 
recomputation bill? Let me tell you 
something. A good society is a society 
that takes care of its retired people. 
It is reflected in all its institutions, mil- 
itary included. If you want the young 
career men in the service to feel that we 
will keep faith, I urge you to adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I think the gentle- 
man is making a very significant state- 
ment. We have heard a great deal 
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about the total cost of retirement, but 
that is not the point at issue in connec- 
tion with this particular Rivers amend- 
ment. We are talking about a total cost 
of $30 million a year which over the 
years will decrease each year. It is not 
a continuing cost, it is not a cost that 
increases. It is a decreased cost, and 
we should not get confused with the total 
retirement situation. 

Mr. COHELAN. The gentleman is 
correct. This is a declining amount 
every day, but since the general prob- 
lem of retirement has been raised, I want 
us to bear the total problem in mind. 
It does not make any difference whether 
this amendment passes at all, if the truth 
were known. The problems that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
and the rest of you are talking about are 
going to be with us. What are you going 
to do? Are you going to pay these peo- 
ple? Are you going to rescind retire- 
ments? You know that you are going 
to do just like you did when you voted 
for domestic and foreign aid and other 
programs. You are going to pay the 
necessary costs of the cold war. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. In response to the an- 
swer and the question by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Bos Witson] of 
the distinguished gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Conetan], the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Bos WIL son] was 
trying to demonstrate that all the cost 
is only $32 million a year and each year 
will go down. Now, it has been figured 
mathematically by the people involved 
that the ultimate cost to administer this 
program is $600 million. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, on 
any question of fact you know I will not 
quarrel with you. However, you also 
know my great admiration for Secretary 
McNamara, and my position on this 
question is equivalent to his. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this amendment to allow those who re- 
tired prior to June 1, 1958, to recompute 
their retired pay on the basis of the 1958 
act. 

I would like to make it clear initially 
that I do not believe this bill accom- 
plishes all it should or could, Recogniz- 
ing the very serious problems we face 
in attracting and retaining qualified 
personnel, though, I believe it should be 
supported and approved. 

I am deeply disturbed, however, by the 
glaring inequity in this bill which allows 
retirees with equal rank and equal length 
of service to receive unequal pay—an 
inequity initially brought about by the 
abandonment, without warning, of re- 
computation in 1958. 

Prior to this date, recomputation, or 
the adjustment of retirement pay in 
accordance with changes in active duty 
pay, had been followed for more than 
100 years, both as a matter of practice 
and legal right. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral, as a matter of fact, has consistently 
held that section 6149, United States 
Code, title 10, establishes this right be- 
yond doubt. 

As Secretary of Defense McNamara 
made clear in his statement to the Com- 
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mittee on Armed Services, inequities are 
entailed in the recomputation system. 
Primarily, with selected pay increases to 
meet specific active duty force needs, it 
is inevitable that some groups on the 
retired list would suffer real income 
erosion if strict adherence to recom- 
putation were practiced. 

The Defense Department proposed 
substituting for recomputation an ad- 
justment of retirement pay on the basis 
of increases in the Consumer Price 
Index. 

But as Secretary MeNamara's state- 
ment emphasizes: 

Acceptance of this principle, however, does 
not reconcile the Government’s obligation 
with respect to those members now on the 
retired lists who were denied recomputation 
in 1958. The question is whether they 
should be allowed to recompute on the 1958 
pay rates with the explicit understanding 
that henceforth, all personnel retired, or to 
be retired, will have periodic adjustments 
to retired pay made on recognized changes 
in the cost of living. The alternative would 
be to apply the straight cost of living ad- 
justment to all persons now retired, irrespec- 
tive of the base upon which their present 
retirement pay was computed. 

For two reasons the Department of De- 
fense has concluded that the first course of 
action should be taken and we recommend 
it to this committee: First, those who were 
in the active duty force prior to 1958 and 
were retired prior to June 1, 1958, had every 
reason to expect that their retirement pay 
would be based on active duty pay scales 
at the time of retirement and thereafter 
* * +; second, the objective of the 1958 pay 
adjustments was to correct “compression” 
which had occurred since 1942. 


Mr. Chairman, it is important to make 
clear that this amendment does not ask 
for a permanent continuation of re- 
computation. Rather it makes the 
modest request that before a retirement 
pay system based on the cost of living 
index is adopted, that the inconsisten- 
cies resulting from the 1958 act be cor- 
rected; that equity in basic pay scales 
be established with fair warning. 

This, I believe, is a reasonable amend- 
ment which would enable us to keep faith 
with those who have served in our coun- 
try’s defense, and I urge that it be ac- 
cepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the pending recom- 
putation amendment which would cor- 
rect a major inconsistency contained in 
this bill. As set forth in the additional 
views included in the report, beginning 
on page 69, while purporting to encour- 
age competent members of our armed 
services to make lifetime careers of the 
military service, this bill breaks faith 
with those who have already devoted 
their lives to the service. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a good and 
simple reason for the military retirement 
system to be different from other retire- 
ment systems. It is because the status 
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of the military retired member is unique. 
Even with a full career of 30 years, the 
great majority of military men are 
likely to be between 52 and 55 years of 
age when they are mandatorily retired. 
In almost any other occupation, an indi- 
vidual at that age could look forward 
to additional years of full or even in- 
creased earnings instead of the sharply 
reduced income of retirement. 

It is apparent to anyone who will take 
the time to check that the total career 
earnings, including their retirement pay, 
of military men who are forced into re- 
tirement after 30 years of service, is 
substantially less than their counter- 
parts in other occupations who are per- 
mitted to work until age 60 or 65. 

Mr. Chairman, we must never forget 
that the Government demands the best 
years of life from a military member, 
but reserves the right to dismiss the in- 
dividual when his most useful years are 
past. This is imperative since, if a mili- 
tary force is to be maintained at a high 
standard of efficiency, its personnel must 
be composed of men in the prime of 
life. 

While in the service, the individual, 
theoretically at least, is under orders 
constantly, not 8 hours a day, but 24, ex- 
cept when granted definite leave of ab- 
sence from duty. His personal liberty 
is constantly curtailed, even his apparel, 
speech, and manners are subject to scru- 
tiny and criticism such as would not be 
endured by civilian employees. His pay 
is supposed to be sufficient for his needs, 
but in the case of neither officer nor pri- 
vate is it sufficient in itself to be an in- 
ducement to enter the military service. 
The attraction is supposed to be the hon- 
or and dignity attached to the service, 
and the opportunity for distinction in 
service to our country. In peacetime, as 
well as war, he must go wherever and 
whenever he is ordered, whether it is 
with or without his family. The civilian 
employee, on the other hand, makes no 
agreement when accepting employment 
to be subject to military discipline or to 
risk his life if necessary in carrying out 
his duties. The duties of the civilian 
employee are seldom of a hazardous na- 
ture. The regulations to which he is 
obliged to conform are usually what 
would be customary in an ordinary busi- 
ness office and no more. 

In addition, even after retirement the 
military officer continues to hold a Gov- 
ernment office within the meaning of the 
law and because of existing dual office 
and dual compensation laws cannot avail 
himself of certain types of employment 
for which he is often suited. 

And finally, he remains subject to the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice and to 
recall to active duty. As such the re- 
tired member continues to be an impor- 
tant part of our national defense team. 
This vast reservoir of experience and 
mature judgment of our retired military 
people is relied upon heavily in times 
of emergency. 

For these and other reasons we must 
never regard military retirement pay 
merely as a pension for long and hon- 
orable service. It is partly for that; 
partly as a retainer pay; and partly re- 
duced pay for the completion of a career, 
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the active part of which had to be termi- 
nated at a relatively early age cause of 
the character of the service. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not worthy of the 
dignity of the Congress of the United 
States to allow the inequities which now 
exist among our retired members to con- 
tinue. Nothing that we could say here 
today can justify the sharp disparity that 
now exists in rates of retired pay for 
service members retired under the same 
laws, with the same rank, and the same 
period of service. Today, for example, 
a colonel who retired on May 1, 1958, re- 
ceives approximately $1,000 a year less in 
retired pay than a colonel who retired 
on June 1, 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, let us act now as we 
did in 1960 when we voted overwhelm- 
ingly to end the injustice which now 
exists and thus make it possible to effect 
an equitable, orderly transition to the 
proposed new system of adjusting re- 
tired pay in the future, as provided in 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Price). 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
all the figures that have been quoted 
here this afternoon have been correct, 
but they have been mishandled in such 
a way that I think by this time the House 
is completely confused. 

I would like to point out that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
said that by 1980 the possible cost of 
military retirement will be around $3 
billion. I would also like to point out 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Bos Witson] was entirely correct in 
pointing out that the total cost of this 
amendment, which in my opinion does 
not in any way jeopardize the retirement 
system, will amount to a maximum of 
about $32 million a year and will be 
going down each year so that by the 
time you hit 1980 it will contribute less 
than one percent to this total of $3 
billion cost of military retirement. The 
chairman, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson], was entirely correct when 
he used the figure of $600 million, but 
that is the total figure for all the years 
that this amendment will have effect on 
retirement pay. 

This amendment has but one purpose, 
not to jeopardize the retirement system 
but to correct an injustice to retired 
personnel who retired before June 1, 
1958. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, it is not my intention to take 
a great deal of time of the House today 
on this particular bill. I am certainly in 
support of any assistance we can render 
to our military who are the defenders 
of this great country of ours and who, 
throughout the years, have shown their 
devotion to our Nation, not by words 
but by action. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that every 
Member of this House is aware of the 
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wonderful job that the Commissioned 
Corps of the Public Health Service has 
been performing over the years. As 
chairman of the Public Health and 
Safety Subcommittee of the parent Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, I have personally had the op- 
portunity to see the results of this 
distinguished group of dedicated people. 
As a matter of fact, in the 86th Congress, 
the subcommittee of which I was chair- 
man reported the legislation known as 
the Public Health Service Commissioned 
Corps Personnel Act of 1960 without a 
dissenting vote and without having any- 
one appear before the subcommittee in 
opposition to the legislation. Later, 
after this legislation passed the House, 
I had the privilege of serving on the con- 
ference committee with my distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, the Honorable Oren Harris. 

I realize full well, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Commissioned Corps of the Public 
Health Service is being considered in 
this legislation we have before us today, 
as its members hold the rank of their 
counterparts in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

Mr. Chairman, on February 22, 1962, 
President Kennedy called for a new 
study of military pay. He stated that 
one of the important objectives would 
be to achieve comparability of service 
pay with that of industry and civilian 
Federal employment. 

While I believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Armed Services Committee, under 
the distinguished leadership of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, the Honorable 
CARL VINSON, has done a very good job 
in reporting this bill out of committee, 
I do feel that the present pay bill for 
the uniformed services falls far short in 
achieving the comparability the Presi- 
dent called for last year. As a result of 
the last of three civil service pay raises 
since 1958, the final step of which goes 
into effect in 1964, previous levels of com- 
parability between the two systems have 
substantially deteriorated. This lack 
of comparability jeopardizes the essential 
career system of the uniformed services 
and presents a serious recruitment and 
retention problem. 

There has been a uniform lack of suc- 
cess in retaining engineers, scientists, 
physicians, and research and develop- 
ment specialists. The Public Health 
Service has reported a very serious prob- 
lem in the recruitment and retention in 
its Commissioned Corps of experienced 
scientific and professional personnel to 
provide leadership for major research 
and national health programs. It serves 
no useful purpose to place increasing 
emphasis on important public health 
programs, such as water pollution con- 
trol, air pollution control, and radiologi- 
cal health, if adequate compensation is 
not provided to attract and retain the 
type of professional and technical per- 
sonnel needed for these programs. 

Comparability studies show that in 
1958 the maximum statutory pay of a 
colonel, navy captain, or director in the 
Commissioned Corps of the Public Health 
Service was only $654 less than a GS-15. 
In 1964, it will be $3,285 less and com- 
parable to the pay of a GS-14. This 
steady deterioration in the comparability 
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concept creates a serious effect on the 
morale of our uniformed services per- 
sonnel and on the quality of our research 
and development and public health pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Chairman, the report itself which 
accompanied H.R. 5555 clearly supports 
my point. I quote: 

Since 1952 there has been a steady de- 
terioration of the compensation provided 
members of the uniformed services compared 
to the compensation payments in private 
industry and to civilian employees of the 
Federal Government. Between 1952 and 
1962, the median earnings of professional, 
scientific, technical, and kindred workers, a 
group generally comparable to officer per- 
sonnel, has increased by 49 percent. The 
average earnings of manufacturing—produc- 
tion workers, a group usually associated with 
enlisted personnel—has increased by 44.8 
percent since 1952. The cumulative average 
increase for classified civil service employees 
in the past 10 years totals 39.8 percent. For 
members of the uniformed services, the over- 
all average increase in compensation since 
1952, including the recent increase in basic 
allowance for quarters which became effec- 
tive January 1, 1963, is 16.2 percent. This 
is slightly more than the increase in the 
cost of living since 1952, 13.9 percent. Even 
with the increases recommended in the pro- 
posed legislation, the average increase in 
total compensation for members of the uni- 
formed services since 1952 will still be sub- 
stantially less than the increases obtained 
by workers in the private economy and civil 
service employees. 


As I stated in the beginning, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not wish to belabor the 
point at this time but I would like very 
much to express our appreciation for the 
Commissioned Corps of the Public 
Health Service as I believe they, in their 
field, are just as devoted and serve in 
the protection of our Nation as those of 
the military be they Army, Navy, or Air 
Force officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KEITH]. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for this time in order to ask a question 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ConHELAN]. In simple justice, if the Con- 
gress should approve this kind of in- 
crease for presently retired armed serv- 
ices personnel, must we not also approve 
similar increases for the civil service, for 
the Foreign Service, the social security 
recipients, and railroad retirement bene- 
ficiaries? 

Mr. COHELAN. Well, the gentleman 
is asking me my opinion, and in my opin- 
ion I believe the military pay structures 
historically in this country have been on 
an entirely different basis. 

Mr. KEITH. I would ask the gentle- 
man the further question, if he knows 
the cost of, for example, a pension of 
$100 per month at age 50? 

Mr. COHELAN. You are asking me? 
I did not get the question. 

Mr. KEITH. The cost of a pension of 
$100 per month for a person at age 50 
would be about $20,000. That is the 
single premium required at age 50 for 
$100 per month. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts who just 
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preceded me, I am greatly disturbed 
about what will happen one of these 
days when the retired civilian civil serv- 
ice employees come in and ask for a re- 
computation of their retirement pay 
based upon one of the numerous pay in- 
creases, such as, perhaps, the one which 
has been proposed for this year. 

Let me say to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], I am going to 
walk with him through his rose garden 
this afternoon in opposition to this 
amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. Thank you. 

Mr. GROSS. But let me say this to 
the gentleman that when the multi- 
billion-dollar annual foreign giveaway 
bill comes up I hope that he will walk 
down the sawdust trail with me to chop 
off enough money from that program to 
take care of all the spending measures he 
has been supporting. 

Can I depend upon the gentleman to 
walk the sawdust trail with me, come 
that day when the foreign giveaway pro- 
gram comes up? 

Mr. VINSON. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that as long as the 
light burns the vilest sinner may return. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment of the 
distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. I believe that 
we must approve this amendment as a 
matter of elementary justice. The 
money proposed to be saved by not ap- 
proving this amendment seems of little 
consolation if at the same time and by 
the same action we fail to honor our 
commitments to the courageous men who 
have constituted our Armed Forces in 
times of crisis in this century. 

There is no reason why our retired 
military personnel should be considered 
pensioners for they are still part of our 
national defense structure, subject to 
recall to active duty in time of need, 
This being so, their payments should be 
computed on the same scale as that used 
for those on active duty. 

The departure from the traditional 
policy of one pay scale was first made in 
1958, on the same grounds used for jus- 
tification today—it would cost too much. 
If we accept this argument, we will 
deprive those already retired—those who 
fought so valiantly in the three wars of 
this century—of the compensation 
which, under the old policy, they had 
every right to expect. We must remedy 
the defect in the 1958 legislation and in 
the bill before us today by voting favor- 
ably for the recomputation amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely seek to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Georgia, 
whether he would explain how he arrived 
at the figure of $600 million as the cost 
of administering this particular pro- 
gram? 

Mr. VINSON. Well, I will say to the 
gentleman that those figures are from 
the computers down in the Department. 
They advised, based upon the likelihood 
of the number and the longevity and all 
of that, that this amendment will cost 
the American taxpayers for all the bene- 
fits paid out, $600 million. 
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Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr.GUBSER. That is an unfair figure 
to use in the argument. One could say 
that this bill is going to cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayer $35 billion or $40 billion. 
If we want to calculate it that way, let 
us do it that way. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, this is going to cost that. 
I am not trying to deceive anyone. Iam 
telling the truth. This amendment will 
ultimately cost $600 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry from a constituent, 
Ihave written him as follows: 

I don’t know of a more complex problem 
that has ever been presented to our subcom- 
mittee than this question of retired pay. I 
concur in your observation that if we are not 
careful we could kill this entire bill if we 
persisted in attempting to put retirement 
pay back on the traditional basis. It would 
not only add $87 million to the fiscal 1964 
costs and jeopardize the retirement system, 
if enacted, but might kill the bill now under 
consideration. I far prefer to pass a bill 
that has a chance of becoming law, rather 
than pass a bill that could die in the Senate. 
In a previous Congress we passed a recompu- 
tation bill which the Senate would not con- 
sider. Now, if the Senate wouldn’t even 
consider the recomputation bill we passed 
in the 86th Congress, I wonder what chance 
we would have if we attempted to pass a 
recomputation bill for the proposed new pay 
scales? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, every 
person in this House who has been here 
for more than the current term was a 
Member of the House in 1960 when a 
similar bill to this amendment passed 
the House without a single person rais- 
ing a dissenting voice. This record 
started in the Armed Services Commit- 
tee where there was a unanimous vote 
and on the House floor—I remember it 
clearly—there was not a single voice 
raised in opposition to the bill. So if you 
have constituents who are interested in 
this bill, your constituents certainly 
were led to believe in 1960 that you were 
in favor of the bill on recomputation. 
The only way, therefore, for this House 
to be consistent with its position, upon 
which it went on record in 1960, is to pass 
this amendment today to do the thing 
we attempted to do in 1960 but were 
blocked from doing by failure of action 
of the other body. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment. It cor- 
rects a grave injustice and inconsistency 
in this legislation. The law as it now 
stands purports to encourage competent 
members of our armed services to make 
lifetime careers of the military service, 
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but it breaks faith with those who have 
already devoted their lives to the service. 

For over a century it has been tradi- 
tional that retired military pay be based 
on active duty pay. This right to recom- 
pute retired pay on the basis of active 
duty pay is not only a moral obligation 
but has a firm basis in law. 

In 1958, in a drastic and rather un- 
precedented move and without adequate 
warning to retired personnel, Congress 
created this situation with which we are 
now faced. It is up to Congress to cor- 
rect it. We all know that every man on 
the retired rolls and on active duty has 
been told by recruiting officials that his 
retired pay would be based on active 
duty. We know that fringe benefits, in- 
cluding retired pay, have always been 
offered as inducements for servicemen to 
accept less money in the military than in 
civilian life. I believe it is out of char- 
acter for the U.S. Government to make 
a promise and then refuse to keepit. Mr. 
Chairman, this country gives billions 
away in foreign aid, presumably to halt 
communism and raise the standard of 
living of other nations. But when it 
comes time to grant a few dollars to our 
own military who have done more to halt 
the flow of communism than any other 
group, and when an effort is made to 
raise their standard of living, a great 
furor is heard. I cannot follow the 
thinking of those who vote for foreign 
aid on one hand, yet oppose this effort at 
fair play to our own veterans on the 
other. 

Mr. Chairman, I could continue on 
this debate, but I think the issue is clear. 
I urge my colleagues to keep faith with 
our military and support this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
Mr. CoHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I am about to make as well 
as the remarks I made earlier. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
taking this time merely to get over what 
I failed to get over the last time; and 
that is in connection with the statement 
made by Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara. The Secretary made it clear 
in his statement to the Committee on 
Armed Services that inequities are en- 
tailed in the recomputation system pri- 
marily with selected pay increases to 
meet specific active-duty-force needs. It 
is inevitable that some groups on the 
retired list would suffer real income 
erosion if strict adherence to recomputa- 
tion were practiced. 

And he goes on: The Defense Depart- 
ment proposed a substitute for recom- 
putation and adjustment of retirement 
pay on the basis of increases in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. But as the Secretary 
emphasized, acceptance of this principle 
does not reconcile the Government’s 
obligation with respect to members now 
on the retired list who were denied re- 
computation in 1958. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BROYHILL]. 
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Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

I would like to put myself firmly on the 
side of equity and justice by advocating 
the military pay bill be amended to 
rectify a longstanding breach of faith 
and reestablish the confidence of our 
military men and women in the word of 
the U.S. Government, a confidence that 
has been shaken by the failure to fulfill 
an obligation. 

There are today 108,412 veterans who 
retired prior to June 1, 1958, who will 
receive no increase of pension from the 
pay bill reported out—H.R. 5555. 
Throughout their service and subsequent 
retirement they were given to believe 
that they would receive increases in 
their pensions proportionate to in- 
creases in active duty pay for the rank 
in which they retired. They had entered 
the service with this understanding. 
But the pay bill that was passed in 1958 
ended this practice, which had been fol- 
lowed since 1861. Instead, those who had 
retired prior to 1958 got a flat 6-percent 
increase. Those who happened to be 
lucky enough to retire after June 1, 1958, 
had their pensions based on the new 1958 
rates which were increased anywhere 
from 6 to 25 percent. 

When this happened it met immediate 
opposition from the services, the retired 
people, and from Congress. In the 86th 
Congress alone a total of 45 House bills 
and 2 Senate bills were introduced to let 
those who retired before 1958 recompute 
their pay on the new rates. Seeing the 
mistake that had been made, the ad- 
ministration, including the President, 
the Department of Defense, and the 
Bureau of the Budget favored a bill to 
allow recomputation. 

This bill—H.R. 11318—was passed 
unanimously by the House in May 1960. 
But the Senate never acted on it. 

The new pay legislation requested by 
the Department of Defense and worked 
out by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers] and his subcommittee 
would allow these 108,412 retired people 
to receive an increase in their pensions— 
not based on the new 1963 rates, but 
merely on the present 1958 scale. It 
would accomplish what was unanimously 
desired by the House in 1960. 

Whereas this subcommittee bill falls 
short, in my opinion, of what I would 
consider a truly satisfactory pay bill for 
the active and retired members of the 
uniformed services, it is a vastly superior 
measure to H.R. 5555. In all areas con- 
cerned the bill reported by Congressman 
Rivers’ subcommittee is a better ap- 
proach to this matter and I would hope 
the House of Representatives will accept 
the provisions of H.R. 4696 in preference 
to the provisions of the bill we now have 
before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Enactment of this recomputation pro- 
vision would rectify a past wrong, would 
eliminate an inconsistency in our mili- 
tary pay scales, and would erase a glar- 
ing inequity in retirement computations 
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now applicable to former members of our 
armed services. 

In 1958 the Congress passed a military 
pay bill which provided for only a 6-per- 
cent cost-of-living increase for all offi- 
cers who retired before June 1, 1958, but 
retained the traditional and higher ac- 
tive duty rate of compensation for all 
officers retiring after that date. Thus, 
there arose an injustice—an inequity 
visited upon many thousands of career 
officers who bravely sought to preserve 
this Republic in times of crisis and na- 
tional emergency. 

The Congress now has an opportunity 
to correct the inequitable treatment ac- 
corded pre-1958 retired career officers 
by amending the military pay bill now 
before us so as to permit the pre-1958 
retirees to recompute their retirement 
benefits on the basis of the present ac- 
tive duty pay scales. 

It is fair and necessary for the Con- 
gress to eliminate senseless inconsisten- 
cies occasioned by date and ill-conceived 
provisions of law. It is furthermore a 
matter of practical sense to correct these 
deficiencies so as to accord proper equal- 
ity in retirement provisions applicable to 
all military officers. 

If inequalities such as this computa- 
tion provision are allowed to stand then 
indeed it is hollow rhetoric to call this 
bill before us today a career incentive 
bill. While purporting to encourage 
qualified Americans to pursue careers in 
the military service, the bill in effect 
punctures the morale of those who have 
already devoted their lives to the serv- 
ice. This unfairness will be of no little 
concern to the present members of our 
Armed Forces and to those prospective 
applicants to the military service. These 
men and women can only be adversely 
impressed by a policy of inequality and 
unconcern for corrective measures. In 
a sense, a disparity of values exists to- 
day—a disparity having no moral justi- 
fication. It is fortunate, however, that 
we in this Chamber now have an oppor- 
tunity to rectify a past wrong, and to 
give evidence of our concern and aware- 
ness that all the officers of our armed 
services can be treated with a similar 
degree of equality and recognition for 
the many years they have spent in de- 
fense of their Nation. I commend to my 
colleagues the wisdom and tenor of the 
amendment now before us, and I voice 
my wholehearted support in favor of its 
passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have here a copy of a re- 
port by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., “Can 
Government Maintain Vital Scientific 
Leadership?” In this report Dr. Killian 
says that one of our least recognized but 
most critical national problems is the 
recruitment and retention of top scien- 
tific and engineering talent in Govern- 
ment. This problem is particularly 
acute in our uniformed services. 

All agencies have reported lack of suc- 
cess in recruiting and retaining en- 
gineers, scientists, physicians, and re- 
search and development specialists. 
These people are highly sought after by 
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universities, industry, and nongovern- 
mental research organizations. 

As a graduate engineer, I am particu- 
larly conscious of the fact that the serv- 
ices are experiencing great difficulty in 
their attempts to attract young gradu- 
ate engineers from California colleges 
and universities to careers as engineer 
officers because of a salary differential. 
For example, the entrance salary for 
an engineer with a bachelor’s degree un- 
der the State merit system of California 
begins at $562 per month. Within 6 
months, the individual is eligible for a 
promotion to a salary of $590 a month. 
The same engineer under the Federal 
civil service compensation plan would 
qualify for a GS-7, with a starting sal- 
ary of $538. Under H.R. 5555, however, 
an unmarried engineer with a bachelor’s 
degree commissioned in the “O-1” grade 
of the uniformed services would receive 
$358.50 per month. Even taking into 
account the tax advantages enjoyed by 
commissioned officers, there still is a seri- 
ous disparity in these pay scales. 

But it is not in the entering grades 
that the greatest disparity exists. As I 
understand the situation, the bill be- 
fore us still leaves officers in the grade 
of colonel with a ceiling on their pay 
and allowances about $1,500 less than 
the ceiling for GS-15 civil service em- 
ployees. 

The disparity between the ceiling for 
officers in the grade of lieutenant colonel 
and civil service employees in grade 
GS-14 is well over $2,000. 

While I intend to vote for this bill, Mr. 
Chairman, it seems clear to me that we 
are doing far too little in our efforts to 
provide attractive careers in the uni- 
formed services, especially for the kinds 
of leadership necessary in an era when 
science is on the ascendancy. The 
Armed Forces who need more and more 
technically trained personnel, and the 
Commissioned Corps of the Public Health 
Service, which utilizes only manpower 
trained in the sciences, will be severely 
disadvantaged in trying to maintain 
adequate staffs of officers in the higher 
grades. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, Secretary McNamara said 
this: 

For two reasons the Department of De- 
fense has concluded that the first course of 
action should be taken— 


That is the 3-percent escalator clause: 


First, those who are on active-duty force 
prior to 1958 and retired prior to June 1 had 
every reason to expect that their retirement 
pay would be based on active-duty scales, 
which was the law for 100 years. 


And it is the law today. We are re- 
pealing it by this Act. This is the law 
now. We suspended it in 1958. What 
is wrong with being an admiral or a 
general? For 40 years a four-star gen- 
eral did not have a pay raise. 

For 40 years at least a three-star gen- 
eral was paid by the same scale as a 
two-star general. Only in 1958 did we 
have a pay raise for these men. What 
is wrong with that? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I trust 
the House will support the committee’s 
position. 

You should know before you vote for 
this amendment where the money goes. 
It goes to 23,000 officers: 11 Chiefs of 
Staff get an increase of $4,586; 39 gen- 
erals and admirals get an increase of 
$2,957; 139 lieutenant generals and vice 
admirals get an increase of $2,359; 729 
major generals and rear admirals get an 
increase of $1,928; 934 brigadier gener- 
als and admirals get an increase of 
$1,345; 753 colonels and captains get an 
increase of $1,070; 5,000 lieutenant colo- 
nels and commanders will get an increase 
of $561; 7,000 majors and lieutenant 
commanders will get an increase of $87. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Rivers]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided, and there were—ayes 126, 
noes 110. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Rivers of 
South Carolina and Mr. HÉBERT. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
152, noes 126. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that I sup- 
ported the Rivers amendment that was 
just adopted by the Committee. It is my 
intention to support the bill on final pas- 
sage if there is a rollcall vote. 

However, I think an interesting ob- 
servation may be had within a few days 
when we have a rollcall vote to increase 
the debt limit. 

It is going to be rather interesting to 
see how many people, notwithstanding 
the Rivers amendment—those who have 
supported the Rivers amendment today 
and those who will support this bill, 
which as the gentleman from Georgia, 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee says will eventually generate a 
cost in the area of $35 billion—who will 
vote to saddle the responsibility of pay- 
ing this obligation on the Treasury De- 
partment, yet they will not vote to give 
it the authority to raise the money with 
which to pay the obligations that they 
require him to meet. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT of 
Florida: 

Insert the following new section at the 
end of the bill: 

“SPECIAL PAY FOR DUTY SUBJECT TO HOSTILE 
FIRE 

“Sec. 14. (a) Chapter 5 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

“(1) The following new section is added 
after section 309: 


“'$ 310, Special pay: duty subject to hostile 
fire 
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““(a) Except in time of war declared by 
Congress, and under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense, a member of a 
uniformed service may be paid special pay 
at the rate of $55 a month for any month in 
which he was entitled to basic pay and in 
which he— 

1) was subject to hostile fire or explo- 
sion of hostile mines; 

““*(2) was on duty in an area in which he 
was in imminent danger of being exposed to 
hostile fire or explosion of hostile mines and 
in which, during the period he was on duty 
in that area, other members of the uniformed 
services were subject to hostile fire or ex- 
plosion of hostile mines; or 

“*(3) was killed, injured, or wounded by 

hostile fire, explosion of a hostile mine, or 
any other hostile action. 
A member covered by clause (3) who is 
hospitalized for the treatment of his injury 
or wound may be paid special pay under 
this section for not more than three addi- 
tional months during which he is so hos- 
pitalized. 

“*(b) A member may not be paid more 
than one special pay under this section for 
any month. A member may be paid special 
pay under this section in addition to any 
other pay and allowances to which he may 
be entitled. 

„% Any determination of fact that is 
made in administering this section is con- 
clusive. Such a determination may not be 
reviewed by any other officer or agency of 
the United States unless there has been 
fraud or gross negligence. However, the de- 
termination may be changed on the basis of 
new evidence or for other good cause. 

„d) The Secretary of Defense shall re- 
port to Congress by March 1 of each year on 
the administration of this section during the 
preceding calendar year.’ 

“(2) The following new item is inserted in 
the analysis: 

310. Special pay: duty subject to hostile 
fire.’ 

“(b) The Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952 
(50 App. U.S.C. 2351 et seq.) is repealed.” 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment puts into 
this bill what has already been the law 
with regard to combat or hostile fire 
pay, with certain modifications in World 
War II and the Korean war. There are 
improvements on it that have been made 
in this, but these improvements that 
have been made come from the requests 
of the administration, they are approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, they were 
requested by the Department of Defense. 
Administration approval was full. Al- 
though it has been said that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services turned down 
this proposal, the special subcommittee 
which held hearings on this legislation— 
and they were quite extensive and quite 

ull—approved this provision, as has 

n requested by the Bureau of the 

Budget, the Department of Defense, and 
others. 

In a very brief manner, in hearings not 
before you today, except in typewritten 
form, the committee did reverse this 
position of the subcommittee by a close 
vote. Now, you say the Committee on 
Armed Services turned this down. The 
truth of the matter is that the commit- 
tee that actually studied this legislation 
and heard witnesses on this legislation 
approved the legislation which I am 
asking you to put into this bill. It has 
departmental approval; it has Bureau 
of the Budget approval; it is at the re- 
quest of the administration. It will cost 
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between $1 million and $2 million a year. 
It is for the men who are actually 
fighting in Vietnam. How anybody can 
turn down these men for $55 a month, 
payable only in accordance with the 
strict regulations set out in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, I cannot understand. 
There is no administrative difficulty 
about it. We have had this matter up 
before. We have administered it be- 
fore. There is no administrative diffi- 
culty about it. There is certainly no 
moral objection to this, because upon 
this rests all the benefits which are 
peculiar to the military. Who would be 
eligible for retirement, who would be 
eligible for these generous veterans 
benefits we have, if the frontline soldier 
was not the reason for doing it? So, 
on the basis of these frontline soldiers— 
actually they are few in number—who 
are required to take the lives of other 
men, at the same time protecting their 
own, these are the men who give the 
justification for all these other multi- 
tudes of programs. Now, we have this 
group which says we are not going to 
give them the benefit. How ridiculous, 
how absurd, how cold, how cruel can 
we get? Is it possible that anybody 
here could say that this amendment is 
not right, is not proper, is not justified, 
is not the moral responsibility of our 
country? 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that you will 
overwhelmingly vote for this amend- 
ment. This amendment is approved by 
all the people I have referred to. It has 
ever moral justification behind it. If it 
fails, this whole bill ought to fail. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Assuring the 
gentleman I am not being facetious, 
would this apply to troops, including 
National Guard troops, called out in sit- 
uations like the Mississippi and Little 
Rock cases? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. It would 
not. 

Mr. VINSON. If federalized, it would. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Well, since 
we are making a little history, like you 
do so often on the floor, there is nothing 
in the amendment that says that. 
Since I am the man that offered it, as a 
matter of legislative history, I would say 
it would not apply to Little Rock, and if 
it does, I say it should. 


OVERDUE RAISE 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CLEVELAND] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to concur with the remarks of my 
distinguished colleagues on the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. An overdue pay 
raise for the Armed Forces appears at 
long last assured. I applaud the addi- 
tional provisions for a family separation 
allowance. It is regrettable that the 
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committee has not adopted recomputa- 
tion features and I shall support an 
amendment to that end. I shall also 
support Mr. BeEnnet?’s hostile fire 
amendment with the suggestion that its 
provisions should be made retroactive, as 
a small tribute, pitifully small, to the 
brave men who have already died in 
South Vietnam. Two of these brave men 
have left proud but grieving families in 
my district. I refer to the parents of 
Sgt. Robert Gardiner of Nashua, N.H., 
and the mother of Maj. David Webster of 
New London, N.H. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLEVELAND to 
the amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT of 
Florida: Add a new subsection to section 
310, as follows: 

“(c) This section shall be effective from 
January 1, 1961.” 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my amendment is simple. It 
makes provision that the amendment 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. BENNETT], with which I am 
in favor, be retroactive to January 1, 
1961. I concur with his remarks. How- 
ever, it seems to me that if what he says 
is correct, then it should be just as cor- 
rect that those people who have already 
lost their lives and who have already 
risked their lives in Vietnam, be entitled 
to the provisions for special combat pay. 
There have been two brave men killed in 
action in South Vietnam who have left 
parents residing in my district. I refer 
to the parents of Sgt. Robert Gardiner, of 
Nashua, N.H., and to the mother of Maj. 
David Webster, of New London, N.H. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is important, 
to the extent possible, to have fairness 
apply in all matters of military pay. 
In all fairness the gallant men who have 
already risked their lives and lost their 
lives in South Vietnam should be en- 
titled to special combat pay. We can 
never repay our debt of gratitude to 
them. We can at least attempt in a 
small way to pay them. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my amendment 
to the amendment will be adopted. It 
is my understanding that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT], has no 
objection to my amendment making his 
hostile pay provision retroactive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CLEVELAND]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. Chairman, anybody who follows 
my lead on any military bill is in serious 
trouble. I marched against the chair- 
man on the subject of the B-70 and I was 
wrong or at least was outvoted. I 
marched with the chairman today on the 
subject of recomputation and I was 
wrong again. Now I understand. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; and you are about 
to be wrong again. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
expect any other remark from you than 
just exactly that. But I am prepared 
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to be wrong in this instance if you so 
deem it to be, because if we were doing 
an injustice to those affected by the re- 
computation provision I say we are doing 
a tragic injustice to those affected by 
this combat pay provision. 

Mr. Chairman, we are going to spend 
in this bill that we are about to approve 
8632 %½ million for incentive pay for dif- 
ferent kinds of hazardous duty. We are 
going to pay people extra money for 
parachute jumping and for flight train- 
ing, for thermal stress duty, and sub- 
marine duty, and for glider training, as 
well as for human acceleration duty. 
We are going to pay them for low-pres- 
sure duty, and for the first time we are 
going to pay them for high-pressure 
duty. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the mem- 
bers of the committee that there is not 
any higher pressure duty that any serv- 
iceman serving his country can ever 
perform than to be on the receiving end 
of a bullet or shell. This particular 
amendment which has been offered by 
the distinguished gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. BENNETT], will not cost any- 
thing like 8632 ½ million. It will cost $2 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, there are those who 
say that we should not support this 
amendment because everybody in the 
service is supposed to be ready for com- 
bat duty. Well, certainly they are. But 
everyone who volunteers for flight duty 
is supposed to be ready for flight duty 
and they volunteer for flight duty, by 
the way, but we pay them extra for it. 
They volunteer also for submarine duty, 
but we pay them extra for that too. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest however that 
nobody ever volunteers essentially for 
the privilege of being shot at. When we 
can take care of these people involved 
in these undeclared wars, in these dirty 
little wars, who are carrying the real 
brunt of the cold war, and can take care 
of them for $2 million I think it is incum- 
bent upon us to do so. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Bennett amendment 
to provide extra pay for our men serving 
in combat areas. I particularly want to 
join with my colleague from New York 
(Mr. PIKE], in his remarks. 

Additionally, I would note that men 
do not fight, risk death and die for 
their country because of the pay which 
they receive. Performance of this duty 
is dependent on individual courage and 
a high sense of loyalty to this Nation 
and the freedoms which it provides for 
all of us. 

Combat pay is not incentive pay in any 
sense of the word. Rather, it is a small 
gesture, but a gesture still, on the part 
of this Congress and the people we rep- 
resent to our servicemen who are fight- 
ing and dying in the cold war. It isa 
small but I hope significant expression 
of the deep gratitude every American 
feels for the sacrifices and dedication of 
these few men. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

In my opinion this amendment is the 
most deserving, the most honest, and the 
finest part or will be the finest part of 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, during World War II 
approximately 15 percent of all the 
troops serving their military establish- 
ments suffered approximately 80 or 90 
percent of all the casualties, That group 
of men involved the men who faced 
hostile fire. I was in a group of about 
1,000 American soldiers who went ashore 
at Utah Beach. Six months later 300 
of those men had been killed and about 
500 wounded. 

Mr. Chairman, to say that parachute 
duty, that submarine duty, that demo- 
lition duty, that flight duty, thermal 
stress duty, and lower-pressure duty is 
more hazardous than that duty which is 
being faced by the men in Vietnam who 
are facing hostile fire in my opinion is 
an insult to our men who suffer these 
losses and who are serving under the 
most hazardous duty of all duty we have 
in our services. 

Mr. Chairman, we have just voted on 
an amendment on which no doubt every 
Member of this House has had a number 
of communications urging them to sup- 
port that amendment. Yet I would 
venture to say that not a single Member 
of the House has had one letter, one 
telegram in behalf of combat pay. Why 
have you not received any such commu- 
nications? Because those men who have 
faced hostile fire are so very glad to get 
home and get out alive that they are not 
interested in combat pay. However, 
that does not detract from the fairness 
and justice of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the members of 
the committee will vote for this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services nor 
do I serve on the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, but I do think I know something 
about this matter, since I believe I am 
the only Member of the House who has 
been with our Special Forces troops in 
Vietnam. I went out into the so-called 
strategic area with these troops and saw 
how they work, saw how they live there 
during the day, and saw them under at- 
tack at night. 

I question what the gentleman from 
New York who preceded me said, that 
these men are not volunteers, The spe- 
cial forces are volunteers. They are so- 
called instructors, but they are mainly 
instructing in killing and being killed, 
So far 73 of them have been killed. Un- 
like those of us who served in World 
War II and got combat pay, these peo- 
ple do not even have the chance that we 
had, because if we were wounded or 
captured at least we were given some 
niceties. Under civilized rules of war 
if captured you would have spent time 
ina prison camp. But if you are wound- 
ed or captured in Vietnam, the Viet 
Cong, the Communist Army, are under 
orders to shoot, torture and kill every 
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wounded American soldier they take. 
And they have been so doing. 

I think not to pass this amendment 
today would be an affront to our Armed 
Forces who have done such a great job. 
I urge that it be passed. 

The Secretary of the Army estimates 
that under existing conditions between 
1,500 and 2,000 Army personnel would 
qualify for “hostile fire” pay at an an- 
nual cost of about $1 million. This is a 
comparatively small price to provide hot 
war benefits to those serving on the 
frontlines of the cold war. 

Mr. Chairman, we may call our mili- 
tary personnel in South Vietnam special 
forces advisers but the casualty lists and 
the helicopters shot down by the Commu- 
nists are factual testimony that our 
Armed Forces are engaged in a shooting 
war. Perhaps a parent of a young man 
who lost his life on the frontlines of this 
so-called cold war expresses the problem 
more eloquently. Maj. Gen. William F. 
Train, commandant of the U.S. Army 
War Office College at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa., is the father of Lt. William F. Train 
III. who was killed in South Vietnam in 
June 1962, while traveling with a Viet- 
namese Army convoy. Major General 
Train said: 

The desirable thing would be to have 
everyone fully understand the term “cold 
war.” Insofar as the Vietnamese are con- 
cerned, their nation is a battleground and 
the shooting makes it a hot war for them. 

Lives are frequently lost in the periphery 
of the Nation’s interest, whether it be the 
opening of the West in the 1870’s or stem- 
ming the flow of communism in Vietnam. 

I think my son’s loss of life in the service 
of his country is similar to the loss of life in 
any operation providing the freedom we 
know—in war or peace, 


This amendment would permit greater 
recognition of the hardships and sacri- 
fices of our Armed Forces who are work- 
ing under hazardous conditions which 
differ little from conditions of actual 
warfare. These members of our military 
are doing a job for our country of which 
our country should be very proud. I 
urge my colleagues to recognize their 
contribution by voting for the “hostile 
fire” amendment. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Bennett 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I subscribe to all that 
has been said in favor of combat pay. I 
hope we do not delay long this vote. 
However, at this time I want to empha- 
size another issue in this bill. On Feb- 
ruary 20, 1962, the President sent to the 
Congress a civil service salary reform bill. 
In the message transmitting this bill, the 
President said: 

These are the very levels—upper levels— 
in the career service in which our need for 
quality is most acute—in which keen judg- 
ment, experience, and competence are at a 
premium. It is here that we face our most 
difficult personnel problem. It is at these 
grades that we employ our top scientists, 
doctors, engineers, experts, and managers. 
As a practical matter, the full principle of 
comparability cannot be applied to the 
higher salary levels of Government; but I 
consider adequate adjustment in our top 
executive and professional positions to be 
the most vital single element of correction in 
this entire proposal. 
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As a member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, I supported the 
President's bill for salary reform in civil 
service. I felt the principle of com- 
parability he expressed was a true and 
necessary one. However, on examining 
H.R. 5555 and comparing the upper level 
pay increases with those authorized for 
similar grade levels under the Federal 
Salary Reform Act, I find that little com- 
parability exists. This point is recog- 
nized in the report of the Armed Services 
Committee. On page 3 there is a most 
interesting chart which shows that the 
average uniformed services pay, includ- 
ing that which would be authorized un- 
der H.R. 5555, would still be over 11 per- 
cent less than the second step increase 
which is provided for civil service per- 
sonnel under the Federal Salary Reform 
Act. 

I feel strongly that there must be some 
relationship between the pay system of 
the uniformed services and the other pay 
systems of the Federal Government. If 
there is none, there will be continued 
loss of personnel, continued loss of 
morale, and there can only be a deteri- 
oration in our military might and in our 
research and development programs. 

Our uniformed services are losing ex- 
perienced and competent people just as 
they reach their years of full experience 
and productivity. The Government must 
help the uniformed services to retain 
these people by providing adequate sal- 
aries which are at least comparable to 
those provided other Federal officers and 
employees. If the Government cannot, 
the services will suffer, and, in turn, the 
Nation will suffer. 

I submit we have been paying too little 
to professional classifications in the uni- 
formed services. I hope this body will 
have another chance to provide greater 
increases in this area. I hope the other 
body will provide such greater increases 
and that we will conference the items 
and concur. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have probably had 
the doubtful privilege of drawing more 
parachute pay than anybody else in this 
Chamber. Having drawn that pay I cer- 
tainly would not vote to take it away 
from those who now earn it, but I would 
say also, if you are going to pay a man on 
the basis of risk involved, hazard in- 
volved, on the basis of real danger, there 
is no comparison between parachute pay 
and combat pay for men who are under 
fire. Having experienced both I would 
urge you very sincerely to vote for the 
Bennett amendment for combat pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BENNETT], as 
amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANGEN: On 
page 8, immediately below line 3 insert the 
following: 

“(i) Section 1210(b) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the period at the end there- 
of the following: ‘: Provided, That an officer 
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heretofore or hereafter retired or granted 
retired pay for disability rated 80 per centum 
or more shall be considered, for p 

of computation of retired pay, to have not 
less than six years of service“. 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of time I shall be very brief for 
I present to you an amendment that is 
rather simple compared with those we 
have just been considering. This 
amendment merely provides that officers 
who are retired or granted retired pay 
for disability of 80 percent or more shall 
be considered to have had a minimum of 
6 years of service. 

On April 4 of this year I inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REconp an itemized 
account of what was involved in the re- 
tirement provisions that has been avail- 
able to officers who have had this dis- 
ability experience during the course of 
their service. 

Let me point out that this involves a 
group of officers who literally made every 
sacrifice but that of life itself during the 
course of their service to their country. 
Consequently, because of the limited pe- 
riod of their service, the retirement pro- 
vided to them has certainly not been 
commensurate with the degree to which 
they have served their country. 

In these instances, the best example 
of the inequity that exists is possibly the 
fact that under certain circumstances 
these officers by a process of demotion 
and application to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration can actually receive more 
money than they are entitled to in their 
own retirement. 

I have listened to the gentlemen here 
this afternoon who have so eloquently 
proclaimed the need for equity in the 
veterans’ retirement program. Here is 
an opportunity to provide that kind of 
equity, an amendment I think you all 
ean vote for, that will provide a just 
consideration for a group of people that 
have made a great sacrifice in the de- 
fense of their country. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I would have to be for 
this amendment but I am compelled to 
oppose it for these reasons. 

The gentleman’s amendment seeks to 
change the disability retirement system. 
Our bill under consideration today has 
to do with compensation. His section 
applies to disability retirement. This is 
a complex matter and should not be con- 
sidered in a pay bill, and this is a pay 
bill. The amendment seeks in so many 
words to distinguish between two groups 
of officers by providing one with a high 
retirement pay simply because his dis- 
ability rating is, say, 5 percent higher 
than that of a man with a 75-percent 
disability rating. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this 
amendment does not have a place in this 
bill. This is a very complicated thing, 
this disability section of the compensa- 
tion law. I ask that the amendment be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, this bill is a step in the 
right direction to compensate those who 
are making maximum contributions to 
the national security. But it is by no 
means adequate, nor is it comparable in 
all respects to that which is being done 
by the Government in terms of pay and 
benefits for employees of our civilian 
branches. 

I will support the bill, however, as a 
measure of equity and justice for the 
armed services, and I will also support 
the pending amendment for recomputa- 
tion for combat pay and perhaps some 
other amendments designed to strength- 
en the bill. 

It is clear that with but short inter- 
ruption retired military pay has been 
based on active duty pay for the past 100 
years or more. 

That fact is known to the military, to 
the Department of Defense, to the 
Comptroller of the United States, to the 
courts and everyone else who is familiar 
with this question. 

In 1958, we departed from that tradi- 
tion and that practice and by that act 
the Congress has perpetrated a grave in- 
justice upon some of the most outstand- 
ing leaders of our armed services—those 
who in many instances served gallantly 
in bloody battles of World War II and 
the Korean war. 

We must redress that wrong. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said so; President Ken- 
nedy says so, Secretary McNamara said 
so, and the very able chairman of the 
House Armed Services said so, when this 
provision was pending here before. 

Many leading military, civic, labor, 
veteran, patriotic, and business groups 
favor this recomputation proposal. The 
House has previously unanimously voted 
for it. The country has approved it and 
the country wants it. 

As a matter of simple equity and jus- 
tice to those who have rendered the Na- 
tion such peerless service in time of peace 
and unrest as well as in time of war, 
Congress should repair the damage to 
morale and the breach of faith that fail- 
ure to provide recomputation has im- 
posed upon our armed services. 

Iurge that the House may overwhelm- 
ingly rectify the wrong that has been 
done and vote in favor of this amend- 
ment and also the bill. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a letter 
from a sergeant in my district, and I 
should like to ask whether or not the 
statement he makes is correct. His let- 
ter reads as follows: 

As the bill stands as reported in the Air 
Force Times (which is the only way we have 
of knowing what's going on) a staff sergeant 
(E-5) with over 12 years’ service will receive 
a $30-per-month raise, which isn’t enough 
by a long shot if Congress hopes to keep well- 
trained men in uniform, but at the same 
time the bill proposes to cut the subsistence 
allowance for men on this type of duty 
where messing facilities are not available 
from $2.57 per day to $1.25 per day or a loss 
of $39.60 per month. It doesn’t take much 
knowledge of math to see where this raise 
as proposed will cost $9.60 plus paying in- 
come taxes on the raise. If Congress cannot 
give a raise without cutting our pay some- 
where else, I say leave it alone. 
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I asked the Department of Defense for 
an explanation of this, and if that letter 
is correct. I had a reply from the De- 
fense Department which indicates there 
may be some merit to the statement. 
I wonder if the chairman would be good 
enough to clarify the record at this 
point. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
would like to answer the gentleman in 
this way. To begin with, whoever wrote 
that letter in the Defense Department 
is wrong. They did not write this bill, 
we wrote it, and I can state to you 
categorically it is not true. Where ra- 
tions are not in kind, he gets $3.25 and 
I would like to get the defense official 
who said this is not true. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Ihave the letter here 
if the gentleman wants to see it. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
will get him. You need not worry about 
this because this is absolutely wrong 
and they do get $3.25 and I do not care 
what the official says. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. We are correct then 
and the conclusion drawn in the Air 
Force Times is not correct and these 
men are not suffering a reduction in sub- 
sistence; is that correct? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. My 
able assistant on my right here, our dis- 
tinguished clerk of the committee, Mr. 
Blandford, who is familiar with all this 
and who has forgotten more than any 
Defense Department official ever learned 
advises me that the man is wrong. We 
will change him if he continues to be 
wrong. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for setting the record 
straight. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, now that this bill has 
been busted wide open, I wonder if the 
House could not remain in session to- 
night long enough to settle the TFX 
controversy, or should that be referred 
to the United Nations? 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to reaffirm my belief that our 
country’s two most fundamental national 
goals are the maintenance of a strong 
national defense and the promotion of 
an honorable peace. Accordingly, I sup- 
ported the military pay bill (H.R. 5555) 
with full confidence that this measure 
is a necessary step toward the attain- 
ment of these vital objectives. Certainly, 
the surest way to guarantee to all Ameri- 
cans a sound, safe, proud, and free coun- 
try is to insist that this Nation be as 
militarily strong as it is economically 
virile. 

Most military men and women, in- 
stilled with a deep love for their coun- 
try, desire unselfishly to serve as its 
protectors at any sacrifice. Nonetheless, 
it is important that their monetary com- 
pensation should be on a scale com- 
mensurate with the great worth of their 
service. 

Having studied the various percentage 
increases, as they relate to the serious 
retention problems faced by our uni- 
formed services, as well as other im- 
portant military considerations, I am 
fully convinced of the need for H.R. 
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5555, including the equitable recomputa- 
tion feature. Therefore, I cast my vote 
for this vital piece of legislation, proud 
to be counted among the overwhelming 
majority of my colleagues in the 88th 
Congress to whom this enactment is 
simple justice, long overdue. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, today 
the House of Representatives has the op- 
portunity to rectify an unfair provision 
of the Military Pay Act of 1958 and, thus, 
repair a breach of trust with a group of 
the most dedicated citizens of this great 
country. 

The military pay bill of May 20, 1958, 
which went into effect on June 1, 1958, 
provided that no one retired prior to 
June 1, 1958, could compute his retire- 
ment pay under the new pay scales con- 
tained in the 1958 Pay Act. 

It seems to me that if those who re- 
tired before 1958 are entitled to recom- 
pute, a man who retires after 1958 should 
be entitled to recompute also. I support 
the recomputation amendment because 
it avoids disparities in rates of retire- 
ment pay between retirees having the 
same grade and length of service. 

This amendment relieves the individ- 
ual of the burden of extending his term 
of service to assure himself of an increase 
in retirement pay. Under the proposed 
amendment an individual knows that 
his retirement pay would be the same 
whether he retired before or after a 
pending pay increase. 

The amendment also serves as a de- 
sirable incentive to retain the mature 
and experienced men needed during this 
period of crisis and cold war. It should 
be passed by the House and enacted into 
law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Boces, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 5555) to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of 
basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services, and for other purposes, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 335 he reported 
the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] rise? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Curtis moves to recommit the bill, 


HR. 5555, to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the motion to 
recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). 
The yeas and nays are refused. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Speaker 
appointed as tellers Mr. Rivers of South 
Carolina and Mr. CURTIS. 

The House divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 293, noes 
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So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
rollcall 41, I was unavoidably detained 
in talking with a constituent. Had I 
been present I would have voted against 
recommittal of the conference report. 


COLLECTIVE DEFENSE AGREEMENT 
WITH ISRAEL 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a resolution 
identical to one being introduced today 
in the other body by Senator Javits 
which, if adopted, would urge that the 
President invite the United Kingdom, 
France, and any other interested nations 
to join with the United States in a col- 
lective defense agreement with Israel, 
and any other Middle East State which 
is willing to join and carry out its obli- 
gations under such an agreement, and 
to provide such military and other as- 
sistance and cooperation as may be 
necessary to protect the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of any 
nation in the Middle East which is a 
party to the agreement against armed 
attack by any other nation. I should 
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like to take this opportunity to explain 
to my colleagues why I have introduced 
this resolution. 

The situation in the Middle East, as we 
all know, has been progressively de- 
teriorating. Arab States, particularly 
the United Arab Republic, have been 
stepping up their arms buildup, con- 
ducted with the encouragement and sup- 
port of the Soviet Union, as well as 
stepping up their verbal attacks on 
Israel. The head of the United Arab Re- 
public recently made a statement that 
his country was developing missiles 
which could strike “just south of Beirut,” 
obviously referring to Israel. It has long 
been the policy of the United States that 
we must act to prevent flareups in the 
Middle East. This is a particularly vola- 
tile and unsettled area, and any wars of 
any size can easily spread to involve 
nations outside the Middle East. This 
was the principle behind the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress adopted on March 9, 
1957, committing the United States to 
help any nation in the Middle East to 
maintain its national independence. 
Yet another example is the declaration 
we issued in 1950 together with the 
United Kingdom and France pledging 
ourselves to hold inviolate the borders 
between Israel and the Arab States. 

Thus the precedent for involving our- 
selves in the present situation is clear. 
We cannot stand idly by and watch a sit- 
uation develop unchecked which could 
lead to a Middle Eastern war. It must 
be made clear once again to the United 
Arab Republic and to any other nation 
with aggressive intentions in the Middle 
East that we will not tolerate any at- 
tempt to compromise the national in- 
dependence or territorial integrity of the 
State of Israel, and furthermore, that 
the national independence and terri- 
torial integrity of all the nations of the 
Middle East must be maintained. Peace 
in that area is essential to peace in the 
world. 

A collective defense agreement would 
be a particularly appropriate way of in- 
dicating our firm intention to maintain 
peace in the Middle East. It would both 
reassert the principles of the declara- 
tions of 1950 and 1957 as well as provide 
a new tool with which to carry them 
out. It would specifically commit the 
United States, as we must be commit- 
ted, to action in the event that any na- 
tion within the Middle East, or outside 
it, attempts to deprive any Middle East 
nation of its territory, its independence, 
or the right to choose its own govern- 
ment, 

Along the above lines, I plan to co- 
sponsor Representative HALPERN’S pro- 
posed amendment to the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act, which would mandate the 
severance of U.S. assistance to any 
country receiving our aid which diverts 
its own economic resources for the pur- 
chase of military equipment from the 
Sino-Soviet bloc or engages in the pro- 
liferation of missile weapons systems 
menacing the world peace in a manner 
contrary to the expressed policy of the 
United States. This amendment would 
force any Middle Eastern country to 
think twice about aggressive acts or the 
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expression of aggressive intentions, since 
most of the nations of the Middle East 
receive considerable amounts of U.S. for- 
eign aid, either economic or military. 

If the United States—hopefully joined 
by the United Kingdom and France—is 
willing to guarantee all the nations of 
the Middle East against loss of terri- 
tory or independence, as provided in this 
resolution, there should be no reason for 
the nations of that area to engage in 
arms buildups. Under these circum- 
stances, the Middle East would be an ex- 
cellent proving ground for disarmament, 
and I would hope that the President 
would explore ways by which the United 
Nations might be able to take charge of 
a program for bringing about meaning- 
ful disarmament in this area. 


REPORT OF GENERAL LEGISLATIVE 
INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI STATE LEGIS- 
LATURE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 24 I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a preliminary report of the Gen- 
eral Legislative Investigating Committee 
of the Mississippi State Legislature deal- 
ing with the disgraceful occupation of 
the University of Mississippi campus by 
the Justice Department. That report 
contained shocking documented ac- 
counts of atrocities committed against 
defenseless American citizens, including 
university students, by official agents of 
the Justice Department in their vendetta 
against the white people of our State. 

Mr. Speaker, this committee has just 
released its final report this morning. 
As part of my remarks and on behalf of 
my colleagues from Mississippi, Messrs. 
COLMER, WHITTEN, ABERNETHY, and 
WrnsTeap, I include a copy of the press 
release issued this morning accompany- 
ing the committee’s report. I hope that 
the Members of this body will take the 
time to read this document when it ap- 
pears in the Record so they will have 
the true facts as to what actually hap- 
pened at Oxford—facts which have been 
carefully censored from most of the Na- 
tion’s press, television, and radio. 

For example, I just noticed the Asso- 
ciated Press ticker located in the Speak- 
ers lobby relative to this matter. It con- 
tained one paragraph relating to the 
committee report and several items de- 
voted to the Justice Department’s denial. 

Despite false propaganda put out by 
administration press agents, the atroci- 
ties committed by the Department of 
Justice at Oxford will never be erased 
from the hearts and minds of decent, 
freedom-loving Americans. 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy, 
our civil riots chief, who is responsible 
for the bloodshed at Oxford, consistently 
refused to cooperate with the investigat- 
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ing committees’ efforts to ascertain the 
truth. However, the committee did find 
out the truth and has reported its find- 
ings. This was accomplished by sworn 
testimony from scores of witnesses. 

The Attorney General has been chal- 
lenged to make his agents available to 
the committee so their sworn testimony 
can be taken. Thus far, he has refused 
to cooperate. If Mr. Kennedy does not 
do so, he should keep quiet and accept 
the committee’s judgment—which is un- 
doubtedly accurate. 

The matter referred to follows: 

COMMITTEE RELEASE 


“The blundering of inexperienced Federal 
personnel, hastily deputized as U.S. marshals 
and the total disorganization of the entire 
Federal operation at the University of Mis- 
sissippi on September 30, 1962,” was blamed 
by the General Legislative Investigating 
Committee Chairman, Russell Fox, in a state- 
ment released today, “as inciting the rioting 
there and in permitting it to continue un- 
abated for more than 8 hours.” This charge 
was contained in the final report of the com- 
mittee's investigation of the occupation of 
the campus of the University of Mississippi 
last September 30. 

The committee report also stated that At- 
torney General Robert F. Kennedy violated 
every basic practical measure for the control 
of “crowds and demonstrations” as laid down 
in the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s Law 
Enforcement Bulletin of October 1, 1962. 

The committee quoted a statement by 
President John F. Kennedy (appearing in 
the Allen-Scott Report of October 9, 1962, 
covering the incident) as saying in response 
to an inquiry from a Member of the U.S. 
Senate, “What About Oxford?”: 

“It was a tragic chain of events and 
errors,” replied the President. "The U.S. 
marshals were inexperienced and blundered 
in their use of tear gas. It was a very sad 
day.” 

The committee stated that it agreed with 
President Kennedy that “the U.S. marshals 
were inexperienced and blundered in their 
use of tear gas.” 

The committee also charged that the 
Deputy Attorney General, Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach and the Publicity Director of 
the Department of Justice, Ed Guthman, 
set up a spectacular display of 200 deputized 
marshals (gradually increased to 400) dressed 
in orange vests and white helmets with tear 
gas guns, gas masks, and side arms around 
the Lyceum Building which is the heart of 
the traditions of the university,” thereby at- 
tracting crowds of students, and that they 
maintained this display for 4 hours before 
the firing of the tear gas. 

The committee further charged that tear 
gas was fired without justification and with- 
out warning when the crowd was quieting 
down and drawing back, with the result that 
resentment flared out of control and the riot 
was incited. 

The committee stated that although it does 
not condone the use of the deputy marshals 
as a military unit to occupy the campus, it 
is forced to conclude that if Attorney Gen- 
eral Kennedy and his chain of command had 
followed the practical measures as laid down 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation's Law 
Enforcement Bulletin quoted in the report, 
the rioting would not have occurred. 

“No marshal had been injured at any time 
prior to the firing of the gas,” stated the 
committee. “The marshals were posted in 
and around the Lyceum Building in plain 
sight of those in the immediate vicinity and 
no injuries were observed. If any injuries 
were sustained, they were deliberately con- 
cealed by Mr. Katzenbach, Deputy Attorney 
General, and his assistants, Mr. John Doar 
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and Mr. James McShane from Col, S; E. Bird- 
song (head of Mississippi Highway Patrol), 
Senator George Yarbrough (personal repre- 
sentative of Governor Barnett), and other 
State and university officials who were on 
the scene and in constant conference with 
them prior to the firing of the gas. The com- 
mittee finds that any statement that injuries 
were sustained by marshals prior to the firing 
of the gas is false, and a deliberate ruse sub- 
sequently conceived to attempt to justify the 
firing of the gas.” 

The committee stated that it found from 
the evidence submitted to it by Mr. Cyrus 
Vance, Secretary of the Army, that Governor 
Barnett was removed as commander in chief 
and Maj. William P. Wilson was removed 
as commander in the field of the 10,000 mem- 
bers of the Mississippi National Guard at 1 
minute past midnight on September 30 by 
Presidential Executive Order No. 11053. 
There was thus removed from the control of 
Governor Barnett the only substantial forces 
available to him for the maintenance of 
order. 

The committee recapitulated the forces 
available to Attorney General Kennedy and 
ultimately used by him as 556 Federal “dep- 
uty marshals” (consisting of 97 penitentiary 
guards, 336 border patrolmen, and 123 deputy 
marshals), 10,000 members of the federalized 
Mississippi National Guard, and 12,000 Fed- 
eral troops. The forces available to the State 
of Mississippi and Governor Barnett for the 
maintenance of order, according to the com- 
mittee, were 200 officers of the State highway 
patrol (out of a total State highway patrol 
force of 225) and 6 members of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi campus police. In consid- 
eration of these circumstances, the commit- 
tee stated, “If this matter were not of such 
tremendous importance to the people of the 
entire United States, the committee would 
find it ludicrous that Attorney General Ken- 
nedy has led the people of the United States 
to believe that full responsibility for the 
maintenance of order on the campus of the 
university rested upon the State of Mississip- 
pi after the campus was occupied and con- 
trolled by his marshals.” 

The committee stated today that its inves- 
tigation and report “demonstrates that the 
sole reason the rioting was permitted to con- 
tinue for more than 8 hours (killing two 
persons, injuring students, citizens, mem- 
bers of the federalized National Guard, and 
the marshals and destroying thousands of 
dollars worth of property), was that the 
entire operation was a tragedy of Federal 
blundering, disorganization, and total dis- 
regard for human safety and human lives. 

More than 2,000 of the federalized Missis- 
sippi National Guard could have been made 
available on short notice from 8 armories lo- 
cated within 49 miles of Oxford. Neverthe- 
less, they were not ordered from their home 
bases until 2 hours after rioting began, which 
was more than 9 hours after the marshals 
were dispatched to the campus and more 
than 19 hours after the National Guard had 
been mobilized and ordered to their home 
bases. 

In fact, at 8 o'clock p.m., at about the time 
the rioting began, orders were issued for the 
release of 75 percent of the personnel of all 
units of the 108th Armored Cavalry Regi- 
ment (composed of 1,400 men), the regiment 
located in north Mississippi in the Oxford 
area. They were not ordered back to their 
home bases until an hour after the rioting 
began. 

At 10 o’clock p.m. when the order was 
given by President Kennedy for the feder- 
alized National Guard to move to the 
campus to control the rioting and support 
the marshals, the Mississippi Highway Pa- 
trol, and the campus police, the rioting had 
already been permitted to continue for 2 
hours. Because of the lag in time resulting 
from the necessity of alerting, reassembling 
and transporting, substantial numbers of the 
National Guard did not reach the campus 
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until about 6 hours after the rioting was 
incited by the massive firing of gas. No 
active units of the U.S. Army reached the 
campus of the university until more than 
25 hours after Operation Rapid Road was 
commenced, more than 13 hours after the 
marshals were dispatched to the campus, 
more than 11 hours after the marshals oc- 
cupied the campus and more than 7 hours 
after rioting began. The committee stated 
that, “We do not condone the illegal feder- 
alization of the Mississippi National Guard 
and the illegal use of troops, but find that 
when the President and Attorney General 
determined to carry out this operation and 
assumed full responsibility for the carrying 
out of it, they became responsible for the 
lives and safety of all citizens and particu- 
larly of the students at the University of 
Mississippi.” 

The report recited that, “Because of the 
pendency of the criminal contempt proceed- 
ings against the Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor of Mississippi, the committee will 
not discuss in this report the allegations by 
Federal officials and news periodicals of ‘se- 
cret deals’ and alleged conversations between 
State and Federal officials. The committee 
finds, however, that on September 30 the 
U.S. marshals, representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and Meredith were escorted 
upon the campus as they were on September 
20; that the escort highway patrolmen pro- 
vided on September 30 was for the same pur- 
pose as the escorts provided at the university 
on September 20, at Jackson on September 
25, and at the university on September 26, 
Le. to assure that no violence occurred and 
that no citizen (including the marshals, 
representatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice, and Meredith) was injured. 

The committee found that on September 
20 when the attempt was made to register 
Meredith on the campus, that on September 
25 when registration was attempted in the 
State office building in Jackson, and on Sep- 
tember 26 when Meredith was denied en- 
trance to the campus, the Mississippi high- 
way patrolmen, the Mississippi officials, the 
marshals and the representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice were unarmed. The re- 
port recounts an incident at the State office 
building, “When the marshals came into the 
State office building one of them, in greet- 
ing Colonel Birdsong, opened his coat and 
said, ‘See, no guns,’ and Colonel Birdsong 
assured him that his officers were also un- 
armed.” 

The report continued, “The committee 
further finds that the action taken on Sep- 
tember 30 was in accordance with the policy 
of the State of Mississippi mentioned above, 
that Armed Forces of the United States 
(whether marshals or military) would never 
be met with armed law enforcement officers 
of Mississippi. When the Mississippi officials 
were advised through public statements, 
through the press and otherwise that armed 
force would be used, the same procedure 
was followed on that date as had been fol- 
lowed on the three previous occasions, i.e., 
the highway patrolmen who were in contact 
with Federal officers were unarmed. One 
fact that stands out above all others is that 
so long as the Governor of the State of 
Mississippi was permitted to be responsible 
for the enforcement of law and maintenance 
of peace, there was no violence or injury 
of any kind.” 

The committee discussed in detail the 
actions of the officials of the State of Missis- 
sippi, the Mississippi Highway Patrol and 
the 6-man university campus police in as- 
sisting the more than 500 marshals, the 2,000 
federalized National Guardsmen and the 
12,000 Active Army troops in maintaining 
order after the Department of Justice and 
the marshals had occupied and taken com- 
plete control of the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. It found that ali of the 
highway patrolmen who could be spared 
from their traffic safety duties (about 200 
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out of the total Mississippi force of 225) 
were rushed to the campus as soon as it was 
learned that Meredith and an escort of 
marshals might be sent Sunday; that road- 
blocks were set up and maintained from 3 
o’clock in the afternoon of Sunday until the 
patrolmen were relieved (some at bayonet 
point) by military units on Monday morn- 
ing; that the patrolmen were never with- 
drawn and remained on duty all night; that 
52 patrolmen were on duty around the 
Lyceum Building just before the marshals 
fired massive rounds of gas at the students. 
The report recites that, “The committee 
finds that the instance to which reference 
was made in the public press concerning the 
highway patrol cars moving to the edge of 
the campus was when the gymnasium 
(which had been set up as the highway 
patrol headquarters) was so badly gassed by 
the marshals that it was rendered unusable 
and orders were given to transfer headquar- 
ters to the bowling alley on the edge of the 
campus. 

As the highway patrolmen were not 
equipped with gas masks effective in the gas 
that was utilized by the marshals and the 
marshals were roaming the campus gassing 
all persons ess of their capacity, it 
was determined that the best service the 
patrolmen could render would be to act out- 
side the gassed area and to maintain the 
existing roadblocks and set up additional 
blocks and patrol the roads. This was done. 
Hundreds of cars and seyeral thousand per- 
sons were turned away by the patrolmen 
at these roadblocks during the night and 
early morning. There were two instances 
in which the area of roadblocks was so badly 
gassed by the marshals that the patrolmen 
had to withdraw temporarily from the block, 
but they returned as soon as it was possible 
to remain in the vicinity and reestablished 
each of the blocks. 

The committee concludes that “the of- 
ficials and representatives of the State of 
Mississippi, the officials and administrative 
staff of the University of Mississippi and the 
Mississippi Highway Patrol conscientiously 
and continuously rendered every possible 
assistance to the Justice Department to pre- 
vent violence and to maintain and to restore 
order, in spite of the extreme handicaps 
arising from the wholly disorganized han- 
dling of Operation Rapid Road by untrained 
and inexperienced Federal personnel, with- 
out planning, equipment, or proper pro- 
cedures, and in spite of flagrant mistreat- 
ment by the marshals.” The committee 
expressly finds “that the statement of Presi- 
dent Kennedy that ‘Governor Barnett did not 
keep his word to help us maintain order’ is 
not supported by the facts and is incorrect.” 

The committee charged that the Depart- 
ment of Justice, its marshals, and the mili- 
tary units employed in Operation Rapid 
Road were guilty of “hundreds of violations 
of civil rights of citizens“ not only on the 
campus, in the detention stockade in the 
garage of the soil sedimentation building, 
but for days thereafter. The committee 
found that, “Order was restored upon the 
campus of the University of Mississippi dur- 
ing the early morning of Monday, October 1, 
and in Oxford by the early afternoon of that 
day. Martial law was not declared. Yet for 
many days after order was restored the De- 
partment of Justice caused the civil rights 
of citizens to be continuously and repeatedly 
violated on the highways for miles around 
Oxford. 

“Without warrants or reasonable cause, 
hundreds of searches and seizures of citizens 
were carried out. State officials, county offi- 
cials, law enforcement officers, men and 
women were halted at gunpoint. Their auto- 
mobiles and persons were searched. Many 
were seized and taken into custody without 
warrants and without just cause. Thousands 
of Federal Armed Forces were quartered and 
maintained in Mississippi for weeks after 
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October 1, when no reasonable cause existed 
therefor; 10,000 federalized Mississippi Na- 
tional Guardsmen were held on active duty 
in 92 communities in Mississippi for from 5 
to 10 days. The 108th Armored Cavalry 
Regiment of more than 1,000 men was held 
on active duty in the Oxford area for 24 days. 
Federal power was spectacularly demon- 
strated to the people of Mississippi, and 
nationwide publicity was obtained by the 
Department of Justice.” 

Chairman Russell Fox stated that only part 
of the picture was included in the portion of 
the report filed last week which revealed 
“systematic brutalities inflicted upon prison- 
ers for many hours in the garage near the 
soil conservation laboratory used as a deten- 
tion stockade, the deliberate gassing of seven 
dormitories by the marshals during the riot, 
driving the students out into the violence on 
the campus, and the disorganized bands of 
marshals which roamed the campus, shoot- 
ing gas projectiles at students, members of 
the university staff, including Dean L. L. 
Love, university police, and highway patrol- 
men.” 

“The nature of the course of action by the 
marshals was revealed by their original firing 
of tear gas,” said Chairman Fox. The report 
states that, “All the highway patrolmen in 
front of the Lyceum Building under direction 
of Colonel Birdsong, Chief Gayden, and oth- 
ers (at the request of the marshals) were 
moving the students back across the far curb. 
Their backs were to the marshals when the 
gas projectiles were fired without warning di- 
rectly into their backs pointblank range. 
Several of the patrolmen were hit in the back 
or on the hip by gas projectiles, one was 
struck in the kidney and seriously injured 
another in the back of the head and another 
in the face. Several girls were hit by gas 
projectiles fired at pointblank range directly 
at them, one being hit in the stomach and 
knocked down, one being hit in the back and 
knocked down, and others were overcome by 
gas. 

“Highway Patrolman Brunt, in uniform, 
was standing directly in front of the mar- 
shals, facing the students whom he had 
helped move across the street. His back was 
to the marshals and when the gas was fired 
without warning he was first hit on the left 
side of the back of his head and knocked 
down. As he got up and tried to stagger 
away, another gas projectile hit him behind 
the right eye and gas spewed over him and 
into his lungs so that he became unconscious 
and did not recover consciousness for several 
hours, His life was barely saved after he 
was flown to a hospital in Jackson. The 
deputy sheriff of Lafayette County saw a 
marshal lower his gun and fire the second 
projectile directly at Patrolman Brunt as he 
staggered to his feet after the first hit. As 
the deputy sheriff rushed into the gas to 
drag Patrolman Brunt out, marshals threw 
two tear gas canisters at him.” 

The committee charged in the letter of 
transmittal of its report that the abandon- 
ment of pending judicial processes and the 
illegal use of overwhelming military forces 
at the University of Mississippi on September 
30 is not an isolated incident, but part of “a 
pattern of government which is evolving 
upon the American scene.” It cited as an 
exercise of “raw political power” by the 
Federal Government actions taken against 
the steel industry in April 1962, when the 
President became angered by the proposed 
increase in steel prices. The committee 
stated, “At that time the announcement was 
made that defense contracts might be with- 
held and the Federal Government might use 
its investigative powers to bring about prose- 
cution for violations of antitrust laws, that 
governmental investigative agents woke 
citizens at 2 to 3 o'clock in the morning, and 
that thereafter threats were made to use the 
process of citations for contempt against 
officials of the steel companies.” “However,” 
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said the committee, “in that instance 
hundreds of marshals and thousands of 
troops were not used because it was not 
necessary to attain the end sought, in the 
manner and within the time desired.” 

The committee pointed out that when 
judicial processes were abandoned and over- 
whelming military forces used in haste in 
the Meredith case, the national elections 
were to be held within 5 weeks (prior to the 
time a final determination of such proceed- 
ings could be expected), and that numerous 
Democratic candidates for the Senate and 
House of Representatives were up for elec- 
tion, including a brother of the Attorney 
General and the President, who was a candi- 
date for the Senate in Massachusetts. It 
stated that the only hardship which would 
have been suffered by James H, Meredith 
was that if the proceedings had not been 
terminated in time for him to attend the 
fall semester at the University of Mississippi, 
it would have been necessary for him to con- 
tinue as a student at Jackson State College, 
the Mississippi-maintained State College in 
Jackson at which he was then a student, 
until the next semester. 


THE TRUE FACTS OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM SITUATION 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
this land of peace-loving people, disturb- 
ances of the peace are always dismaying 
and lamentable. Sometimes, however, 
the lamentations and cries of dismay 
seem not to have any relation to the situ- 
ation in question. 

This seems to be true as regards the 
unfortunate situation which has been 
caused in Birmingham, for, in the past 
several days, cries of alarm and shaming 
taunts have been heard from certain 
quarters, including those in and around 
these hallowed Halls. I think it well, 
therefore, to try to give the Members of 
this House a résumé of events as they 
have transpired in Birmingham, Need- 
less to say, I have been deeply concerned 
about the situation and I have been in 
close touch with those who are on the 
scene. I thus feel I have a better picture 
of what has been taking place than those 
who have had only sketchy and some- 
times not too accurate accounts from the 
news media. 

First of all, let us consider how the 
present tensions came about. They 
were brought about when a small group 
of professional agitators came into the 
city of Birmingham, having decided that 
our community was an appropriate next 
target in the chain of disorder in which 
they hope to bind the South. Skilled, as 
they are, in inciting hatred and rebellion, 
while preaching peace, they persuaded a 
small group of Negroes, some from the 
Birmingham community and others not, 
to enter white churches some weeks ago. 
When this occurred, some of those who 
sought to enter white churches, being 
given the benefit of the doubt as to 
whether they were interested in worship- 
ing, or gaining publicity, were admitted. 
In other instances they were not. In no 
case was there any reaction of strong 
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hostility and, therefore, the publicity 
gained by the professional rabble rousers 
did not satisfy them and so they con- 
tinued in their notorious efforts to arouse 
the Negro citizens of the Birmingham 
community. 

The next thing we knew throngs of 
shouting, hostile Negroes were marching 
through the streets of Birmingham, 
creating disorder and threatening insti- 
tutions and individuals as well as threat- 
ening the peace generally. This brings 
us to one of the lamentations we have 
heard in the past several days from pious 
men, holier than we, who have cried 
“foul” and “shame” when those charged 
with keeping peace and order in the city 
of Birmingham did so, necessarily using, 
against a gigantic and unruly mob, the 
strong but not by any means lethal weap- 
ons available to them. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a disturbing thing to 
see a picture of dogs being used to re- 
strain people. However, a good many 
cities in our country have found it neces- 
sary to acquire police dogs to help insure 
safety and peace. Everyone I know is 
especially glad that the city of Washing- 
ton, D.C., has these dogs. They are felt 
to be necessary here, and they are felt to 
be necessary in other cities in both North 
and South, including Birmingham. 

But, perhaps it is a normal thing—just 
par for the course—that when the 
Birmingham police used what means they 
had to prevent further breaches of the 
peace by wild mobs, those who sit on high 
judgment seats and pronounce verdicts— 
mainly guilty verdicts—adjudged the 
Birmingham police guilty of brutality. 
The high judges could not understand 
why peaceful demonstrations were not 
permitted. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure there are a 
good many definitions of the term 
“peaceful demonstration” but how any 
reasonable man could consider the un- 
ruly, inflammatory, riotous actions of the 
mobs in Birmingham to be classified as 
peaceful demonstrations is quite beyond 
my comprehension. In this situation, 
one is reminded of words of the late Chief 
Justice Fred Vinson, who, in a decision 
on a case relating to the question of free- 
dom of action and the keeping of the 
peace, said: 

When the ingredients of the reaction are 
present, we cannot expect the Government to 
wait until the catalyst is added. 


I respectfully submit that the measures 
taken to prevent a total breakdown of 
law and a completely chaotic situation 
are no more than could and should be 
expected of any authority charged with 
maintaining law and order. 

And it should be emphasized, for the 
record, that the only injury of any con- 
sequence to be sustained by any individ- 
ual in Birmingham during the last 
several days was sustained by a police- 
man who was hit in the head by a brick 
thrown by one of the peaceful demon- 
strators. 

The Attorney General himself has 
questioned the timing of these demon- 
strations. A new body of city officials 
has just been elected in Birmingham 
though, due to the fact that an unsched- 
uled change in the form of the city gov- 
ernment was involved, the validity of 
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these elections has been challenged and 
the matter is currently before 
the Alabama Supreme Court. In any 
event, at no time did the professional 
agitators, whose preachings of peace 
are drowned out by the savage shouts 
and ugly epithets of the mobs they lead, 
petition anyone in authority in the city 
of Birmingham for a hearing or a con- 
ference or any other sort of reasonable 
confrontation which one might expect. 

In fact, it was not until several days 
after these demonstrations were com- 
menced that one of the leaders got 
around to drawing up a list of the sup- 
posed grievances and announced them 
to the press. Meanwhile, no one knew 
what the purpose of the incited mob 
action was. 

In my view, Mr. Speaker, to question 
the timing of these unfortunate inci- 
dents is to question the motive of them, 


and that gets right to the heart of the 


matter. If other evidence, already men- 
tioned, as to why professional agitators 
wanted to create a dramatic situation of 
unrest has not answered the question, let 
us consider the most shameful aspect 
of their actions. They took little chil- 
dren from their schools and their homes 
and, after subjecting them to the same 
professional propaganda that had be- 
guiled some of their parents, sent them 
out to demonstrate, sent them out as a 
shield for the lawbreaking adults, used 
them, in short, as pawns in an explosive 
situation. This sort of thing is indeed 
shameful. It is intolerable. 

During all of this activity, Mr. Speak- 
er, the white citizens of the Birmingham 
community, and many of the Negro citi- 
zens as well, have been greatly restrained. 
Indeed, if anyone had been so naive as to 
believe the shallow-based predictions of 
such publications as the Washington 
Post, and other superficial reports being 
published some months ago, he would 
have expected the city of Birmingham, 
even then said to be gripped by fear and 
violence, to be in flames and blood at this 
time. I personally feel that the majority 
of the citizens of our Birmingham com- 
munity have acted with admirable re- 
straint in the face of unprecedented 
provocations and I especially feel that 
this is true as regards the Birmingham 
police force. What you have not read in 
the press is that Birmingham policemen, 
throughout these demonstrations, have 
been taunted, threatened, cursed, and, 
worst of all, spat upon by those who are 
called peaceful demonstrators. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not by any means 
want to minimize the gravity of the situ- 
ation in Birmingham. It is a serious sit- 
uation and whether it can be solved be- 
fore real violence occurs is something I 
would not presume to predict. I do feel, 
however, the situation can be solved and 
I am quite confident the way to solve it 
is to remove immediately from the scene 
those outside, professional propagandists 
and agitators, who feed both their 
stomachs and their egos on the type of 
situation they have now created in Bir- 
mingham. I have asked the Attorney 
General and the White House to use 
their influence to see that those who 
foisted this situation on the citizens of 
Birmingham be removed from the scene. 
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Their influence, of course, is not incon- 
siderable. 


The Birmingham News, through its 
publisher, Mr. Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., 
has also appealed to the President to use 
his office to encourage maintenance of 
law and order in Birmingham at this 
time, and everywhere in the land at all 
times. I would like to include in my re- 
marks a telegram sent to the President 
by Mr. Hanson: 


{From the New York Times, May 8, 1963] 


TEXT OF APPEAL TO PRESIDENT BY THE 
BIRMINGHAM NEWS 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Birmingham expects 
that you as President of all the people will 
use your Office to encourage maintenance of 
law and order at all times. 

Demonstrations have been unleashed in 
Birmingham by an organization which seems 
deliberately intent, having created open tur- 
moil, on continuing it indefinitely. 

Mr, President, if these were white marches, 
demonstrations, open defiance of uniformed 
law officers, we believe your administration 
would have taken vigorous action to dis- 
courage them. 

Law and order, Mr. President, have been 
kept by local police and sheriff’s depart- 
ments. It is our expectation that this can 
be continued. But the strain is great daily. 
The way to eliminate such threat of violence 
is to prevent large crowds gathering. Police 
may contain the crowd, and have contained 
it. But the source of the demonstrations 
needs attention. 

Mr. President, daily we risk peril of grave 
injury or even death. 

The white community and Negro commu- 
nity do not want this to happen. Citizens 
of Birmingham believe it would grieve you 
deeply if injury or death should result—par- 
ticularly to Negro schoolchildren who are 
being cynically used in this needless day- 
after-day provocation. 

But, Mr. President, Negroes are gathered, 
are excited by speeches, and then are sent 
boldly into the streets where they openly 
taunt police and provoke not only the white 
community but the very law itself. 

If serious injury or death should result, 
Mr. President, you would certainly then ask 
yourself whether everything had been done, 
in advance, to have prevented it. 


USE OF INFLUENCE ASKED 


We ask you, sir, to use the influence of 
your Office to end this open law violation and 
provocation. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
himself has said that these demonstrations 
are ill timed. He has said repeatedly that 
law, that court orders, must be sustained. 
Responsible citizens here share that feeling. 
* + * They believe law should apply equally 
to white and Negro. 

Attorney General [Robert F.] Kennedy has 
said that questions of justice should be set- 
tied in court, not in the streets. We agree. 
We are sure you do also. 

We ask only that in Birmingham the same 
rule be applied equally to Negro and white. 
On that all men of honor profitably may 
stand. White respect for law, however, is 
assuredly damaged when Negroes seem with 
relative impunity to be able to foster open 
law defiance. 

Mr. President, responsible whites of Bir- 
mingham understand that the other side of 
this coin is that they shall, themselves, take 
action to redress complaints of Negroes. 

The U.S. Attorney General has noted pub- 
licly that such action now is in motion. He 
acknowledged publicly that “the elected 
Mayor Mr. [Albert] Boutwell, already has 
made clear his intention to resolve the diffi- 
culties facing this community.” 
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Mayor Boutwell is now awaiting only a 
final State Supreme Court decree to settle 
a legal issue as to when the newly elected 
city government will be seated. You will 
understand, Mr. President, his necessary 
desire to be certain, through the courts, as 
to his full authority before taking action. 


MAYOR’S PLEDGE CITED 


On a television broadcast, Mayor Boutwell 
said, “When we are in undisputed authority 
we will give immediate and determined at- 
tention to resolving the difficulties that face 
us.” He said local white and Negro leaders 
“can establish understanding, communica- 
tion and actual results.” 

“Actual results,” Mr. President—isn't that 
what you as Chief Executive and what re- 
sponsible Negroes want, “actual results?” 

Father Albert S. Foley, chairman of the 
Alabama Advisory Committee of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, has said without 
qualification that demonstrations impede 
sincere effort toward solution. He has said: 

“Mayor Boutwell has made his move. I 
now call on Dr. [Martin Luther] King again, 
in the name of properly, peacefully achieved 
civil rights for all citizens, Negro and white, 
to do his part to bring about an end to 
disorder in the streets and give Birmingham 
citizens, Negro and white, their opportunity 
to achieve the ends that Mr. Kennedy has 
set forth.” 

That is the “picture” today, Mr. President. 
But apparently if there is to be order, and 
respect for law, and proper procedure through 
the courts as well as sincere white effort to 
meet this problem cooperatively, you, sir, 
must be the one to bring it. 

Those who cause these demonstrations 
have ignored everyone else. 

The basis for a solution already exists. 
This condition can only be jeopardized by 
continued open-street tumult. 

Mr. President, it is our sincere belief that 
you, too, have a responsibility for this crisis. 
We recall that in the past some of these 
same demonstration leaders have met with 
you, presumably to discuss their problems 
and their X 

Sir, what further you may do necessarily is 
the private judgment of the President of the 
United States. But may we now, most re- 
spectfully, ask that you consider whether 
your further counsel with Negro leaders of 
such demonstrations could serve a vital na- 
tional and Birmingham objective. 

Mr. President, our aim is the restoration 
of domestic tranquillity, cessation of open 
disruption, and provision of a basis for calm 
negotiation toward concrete results which 
will answer legitimate complaints of Bir- 
mingham Negroes. 

That is an honorable objective—for us, 
and for you. 

Respectfully, 
CLARENCE B. HANSON, JT., 
Publisher, the Birmingham News. 


Mr. Speaker, I trust that one day soon 
the city of Birmingham which is, in fact, 
a progressive city with great potential 
and good people, will be making head- 
lines she deserves and will be spared 
those horrible headlines she has recent- 
ly gained through the unwanted, un- 
peaceful, unadmirable, thoroughly unac- 
ceptable activities of professional peace 
leaders whose purpose is violence for 
others and glory for themselves. 


THE HONORABLE CHARLES ED- 
WARD CREAGER, OF MUSKOGEE, 
OKLA. 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, April 28, a great American and 
a fine Oklahoman proved that time only 
richly endows man, ripening experience 
into full fruitage, for on that day, the 
Honorable Charles Edward Creager, of 
Muskogee, Okla., actively celebrated his 
90th birthday. 

Family and friends of this intensely 
alert and ever active citizen—who so 
devotely served his country as a loyal 
soldier, an outstanding journalist, a suc- 
cessful businessman, and an excellent 
Congressman—had their hearts warmed 
by happy memories as they shared this 
pleasant occasion with Mr. Creager. 

Here is a man who has fondly viewed 
life’s varied experiences, whether sweet 
or bitter, as an open door to further pub- 
lic service. 

Born near Dayton, Ohio, in 1873, where 
he attended public schools, he moved on 
to Indiana University for his advanced 
education, and then engaged in the 
newspaper business prior to enlisting as 
sergeant major in the Fourth Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry during the Spanish- 
American War. 

On returning to the journalistic world, 
he became city editor of the Columbus 
Press-Post until 1902, when he accepted 
the position of editor of the Marietta 
Daily Leader. Then in 1904 he moved 
to Muskogee, Indian territory—or as we 
know it, Oklahoma—where he became 
publisher and editor of several Okla- 
homan papers. 

He soon found, however, that his keen 
interest in people and his hunger to con- 
tribute to society must have greater ex- 
pression, and he sought and won election 
as a Republican Representative from the 
grand State of Oklahoma, serving as a 
member of the 61st Congress, March 4, 
1909 to March 3, 1911. 

And I might say at this point that as 
far as I know today, he and former Vice 
President John Nance Garner are the 
only living members of that Congress. 

But Oklahoma was growing, and with 
it came the growing pains of census tak- 
ing and redistricting to allow all the peo- 
ple fair representation. Also, the year 
1912 found a new Governor—the second 
Governor of Oklahoma—who was faced 
with this problem and must make a 
choice of calling a special session of the 
State legislature to redistrict the State, 
or ordering the now three allowed Rep- 
resentatives to run at large. He chose 
the latter, and the end result was one 
of the bitter experiences for Citizen 
Creager. But he proved and is proving 
everyday that the door of opportunity to 
benefit mankind is never shut, but only 
opened wider, for Mr. Creager has con- 
tinued to contribute through research, 
writing and good business practices to 
the great cause of good government. 

It is indeed an honor and a privilege 
to be a fellow Oklahoman with Mr. Crea- 
ger, and to see this wonderfully healthy, 
alert, and active American continue to 
labor in his vineyard. 
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CRIME NEWS BLACKOUT IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 2 weeks I have said on the floor of 
the House that there was a news black- 
out in the Washington newspapers—of 
crime news in the District of Columbia. 
Since I called this to the attention of the 
Members, they realize this is quite evi- 
dent, even though the newspapers are 
protesting that this is not so. 

Anyone who read the Washington 
dailies just prior to Easter realizes that 
there was, and still is, a great deal of 
crime in Washington and that it is not 
safe to walk the streets. 

Why this news is now deleted is a 
grave question. All the denials in the 
world will not change the fact that the 
dailies yesterday and in the past few 
weeks, do not contain any such news. 

My point is that this is a disservice 
to the hundreds of thousands of visitors 
coming to Washington who are unaware 
of their danger, because they are unable 
to read of this in the press. 

I am inserting herewith a full-page 
advertisement which appeared in the 
Washington Post under date of April 30, 
and again in the Evening Star of May 7. 
This is self-explanatory. It is a sad 
commentary on the fact that Plain Old 
Pearson’s liquor annex had to pay a large 
sum of money to bring this information 
to the people. 

I am also inserting herewith an edi- 
torial in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
April 18, 1963. This speaks for itself. 

My point is simply that, as the press 
always states, the people should get the 
facts and the news. Something has hap- 
pened to stop this. Just what it is I do 
not know. But I have never said this 
was the fault of the police or police de- 
partment, because the information is 
available and we all know, that when the 
press wants to dig out information, it 
can. The news media render a valuable 
service in a free society. 

I am certain we would all like to know 
that crime in the District and elsewhere 
was so light that it did not warrant much 
space. However, I believe the people 
should be made aware of what is hap- 
pening and all join together to bring 
about a real reduction in crime. 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Apri. 18, 
1963] 
WASHINGTON'S CRIME WAVE 

In the Nation’s Capital it is not safe to 
walk abroad at night. 

The succession of beatings, rapes, rob- 
beries, is a national disgrace. 

Groups of male and female thugs roam 
the streets after dark. 

Citizens have been advised to carry canes 
to protect themselves. 

A wise man, going to a hotel, takes the 
cab to the very door. 

The White House plugs culture—but it 
isn’t safe to attend a concert or visit an art 
gallery of an evening. Indeed, a State De- 
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partment official’s home was robbed recently 
in broad daylight. 

“Justice in the Capital is considered the 
easiest in the land,” wrote Walter Trohan 
in the Chicago Tribune. “If the defendant 
isn’t judged insane, it is found that he is 
misunderstood, or suffers from an unhappy 
childhood * *” 

Congress is responsible for the safety of 
those who live in Washington. 

The same Congress which sends aid to 
nations throughout the world; which ap- 
proved a yacht for the Emperor of Ethiopia, 
a nation without a seaport; which dispatches 
its Peace Corps hither and yon. 

One would think that Congress would be 
able to come up with enough money to pro- 
vide a police force large enough and tough 
enough to handle an intolerable situation. 

It's certainly time to crack down on the 
hoodlums, the rapists, the robbers, the mug- 
gers—and crack down hard. It’s time for 
an adequate police force, even if this involves 
giving the rest of the world a little less. 

If it's impossible to find police who can 
cope with the situation, perhaps the Marine 
Band could take a few nights off from pur- 
suing cultural matters—and show them how. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 30, 1963] 
Is Tuts My Crry? 


Is this really my city? 

A pregnant woman assaulted in her home? 

A police officer gunned down in the streets? 

Workmen robbed of their wages daily? 

Riots and assaults at D.C. Stadium? 

Is this my city? 

Where the coming of darkness signals the 
start of violence? 

Where woinen walk with fear and terror? 

Where tension explodes without even a 
spark? 

Where decent people reside and work in 
constant anxiety? 

Is this really my city? 

And the voices cry, “Protect the criminal.” 

Why aren’t these same voices raised in 
horror and protest at the senseless brutality 
of these crimes? 

Why aren't tears shed for the victims of 
these vicious attacks? 

Who can help my city? 

The police department? They claim their 
hands are tied. 

The Commissioners? They look to Con- 


The Congress? They sit, but they don’t 
stir. 

The courts? They administer “justice.” 

The official organizations and “spokes- 
men”? They're so busy arguing for special 
interest and special privilege that the means 
destroy the ends. 

Who can help my city? 

This city of trees and parks, magnificent 
monuments, and broad avenues. 

This city of culture and citizenship. 

This city where doors and hearts used to 
be unlocked. 

Today, this city is the most dangerous of 
its size in the Nation. 

First in criminal assaults. 

Second in robberies. 

Fourth in murders. 

Is this my city? 

P.S. We speak with special concern. With- 
in the past 60 days two of our hard-working 
employees were attacked by juvenile hood- 
lums. One was with his pregnant wife, who 
was knocked down and injured to such an 
extent that she was required to spend 3 days 
in the hospital. 

We heard no one speak out against this 
despicable act. We saw no sympathy ex- 
pressed for her. 

Answers? We don't have them. But if 
all of the groups involved stopped working 
for the Negro community or the white com- 
munity, and became concerned instead with 
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the Washington community—we 
progress can be made. 

(Published in the public interest by Plain 
Old Pearson's Liquor Annex.) 


believe 


RADIATION STANDARDS AND 
NUCLEAR TESTING 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lrnpsay] is recognized 
for 45 minutes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on April 
13, 2 days after this House recessed for 
Easter, the Washington Post reported 
that nuclear fallout is expected to reach 
record levels across the United States 
in the coming weeks. It appears prob- 
able that fallout from the Soviet tests 
of late 1961 will be added to that from 
the Soviet and American atmospheric 
tests of last year. “The best estimate,” 
the report states, “is that more stronti- 
um 90 and other radioactive debris will 
wash down upon the Nation this month 
and in May than during any previous 
spring.” 

Beyond any doubt reports of this sort 
will circulate widely during the coming 
weeks; and beyond any doubt they will 
cause much anxiety in the minds of 
Americans all across the country, and 
particularly in the minds of parents of 
young children. There can be no doubt 
about these facts. But what there can 
be, and is, doubt about is whether the 
administration is equipped to deal with 
this problem, to assure the American 
people clearly and honestly that their 
health and the health of their children 
will be adequately safeguarded. 

Last September I addressed the 
House at some length on the question of 
nuclear fallout. At that time I made 
four points: First, that no radiation pro- 
tection standards had been developed to 
deal specifically with fallout from nuclear 
tests; second, that the Government had 
been laggard in developing adequate 
countermeasures; third, that responsi- 
bility for the problem had not been 
clearly assigned within the executive 
branch; and finally, that neither the 
Public Health Service nor any other 
agency had seen to it that the public 
was kept clearly and fully informed. I 
rise today because, as far as I have been 
able to discover, substantial progress has 
been made in none of these four areas. 

Clearly the question of radiation pro- 
tection standards is central: without 
such standards, clearly defined and ex- 
plicitly related to the problem of fallout, 
State and local officials and members of 
the general public are inevitably left in 
the dark as to when levels of radiation 
are reaching the danger point. There 
exists, of course, a set of Federal radia- 
tion protection guides; but, as public of- 
ficials have often been at pains to point 
out, these guides—involving, as they do, 
a balancing of specific benefits against 
specific risks—were developed for ordi- 
nary industrial and peacetime purposes. 
Dr. Gordon Dunning of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, testifying last summer 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, remarked: 

This balancing has to be done in a definite 


context. The context used by the Federal 
Radiation Council was normal peacetime op- 
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erations. When they got through with this 
kind of balancing for normal peacetime oper- 
ations they came up with these guides. But 
these guides then are being used in a differ- 
ent context and in a different type of bal- 
ancing. Not but what this other kind of 
balancing can and perhaps should be done. 
I am saying as of today those are the im- 
proper uses of those guides. 


The chairman of the committee, the 
distinguished gentleman from California, 
asked Dr. Dunning, “Do you foresee the 
danger of using these guides and apply- 
ing them as long as we do not have the 
other guides?” to which Dr. Dunning re- 
plied, “Yes, sir; I do.” 

Nevertheless, these ordinary peacetime 
guides continue to be used in connection 
with fallout. A statement issued by the 
Federal Radiation Council last Septem- 
ber admitted that the guides were not “a 
dividing line between safety and danger 
in actual radiation situations.” It added, 
however, that they could be used as an 
“indication” of when a detailed evalua- 
tion of possible exposure risks was called 
for. Moreover, the Public Health Service 
uses these same guides in its press re- 
leases on fallout. Each month the Serv- 
ice issues a statement on the fallout levels 
of the previous month but one. It ac- 
companies this statement with back- 
ground information in the course of 
which the reader is positively invited to 
make comparisons between the estimated 
fallout levels and the regular radiation 
guides. Admittedly, it is stated that the 
guides were formulated with reference 
to “normal peacetime nuclear-industry 
operations”; but what is the average 
reader to make of the following facts? 

According to the Public Health Service, 
a daily intake of 100 micromicrocuries 
of iodine 131, averaged over a year, is 
considered “an acceptable health risk.” 
This comes to a 12-month total of 36,500. 
The figures are set, the Service says, for 
the most susceptible portion of the pop- 
ulation—infants and very young chil- 
dren. With this for background, the 
reader turns to the tables. What does 
he find? He finds that in Palmer, Alas- 
ka, last September the average daily 
amount of iodine 131 found in a liter of 
milk was not 100 micromicrocuries but 
730; that in New York City in October 
it was not 100 but 130; that in Pittsburgh 
in November it was not 100 but 170. He 
finds, too, that from the fall of 1961 to 
the fall of 1962 the level in Salt Lake 
City fell short of the annual maximum 
of 36,500 micromicrocuries by only 2,260. 
It is scarcely any wonder that ordinary 
citizens, reading these figures in their 
newspapers, become alarmed. 

I do not wish to suggest that the exist- 
ing radiation protection guides are 
wholly irrelevant to the problem of fall- 
out. Clearly, within limits, they are rel- 
evant. Nor do I want to imply that the 
administration is deliberately deceiving 
the public. I do not believe it is. But 
I do believe that the administration must 
make a choice. It must either abandon 
the practice of using the industrial guides 
to assess levels of fallout resulting from 
nuclear tests, or develop entirely new 
radiation protection guides to deal with 
the problem of fallout. So far, although 
the problem has been before it for many 
months, the administration has refused 
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to make this choice. If it continues to 
refuse, it should not be surprised if dur- 
ing the coming weeks and months very 
large numbers of Americans become seri- 
ously alarmed by reports of radioactive 
fallout appearing in the press. The ad- 
ministration owes it to the public to 
make its position on this question abso- 
lutely clear and unambiguous. 

So far I have talked about radiation 
protection guides. These guides are in- 
tended to indicate to the proper authori- 
ties when they should begin to consider 
seriously taking countermeasures. The 
mere existence of the guides implies, at 
least, that such countermeasures have 
been developed and are available for 
use. What is the position here? 

Last May—that is, almost a year ago— 
the National Advisory Committee on Ra- 
diation, in a report to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, pointed out that “countermeasures 
to control environmental contamination 
are in a relatively early stage of develop- 
ment.” It recommended that a markedly 
intensified research effort be instituted 
to develop safe and effective counter- 
measures. “Unless this effort is under- 
taken now,” the report went on, “the Na- 
tion may well be faced in a few years 
with contamination problems which can- 
not easily be solved.” The following 
month Dr. James G. Terrill, Jr., of the 
Public Health Service, reported that the 
Service was intensifying research and de- 
velopment of countermeasures so that 
effective public health action could be 
taken promptly, if the need should arise. 
And last September the Federal Radia- 
tion Council, the chief agency in this 
field, announced that it would prepare a 
report discussing the applicability of 
possible countermeasures. That, Mr. 
Speaker, was a full 7 months ago. The 
report has not appeared. As far as the 
public can tell, the Nation is no better 
equipped to deal with emergencies aris- 
ing out of unexpectedly high levels of 
fallout than it was a year ago, Probably 
no emergency will arise; but, at the very 
least, it would be comforting to the pub- 
lic to know that the Government was 
prepared to cope with one if it did. 

In the course of my remarks last Sep- 
tember, I asked why the U.S. Govern- 
ment had not established a countermeas- 
ure program. I suggested that it was 
possibly because of the lack of properly 
constituted lines of authority: 

Not only are we without a clear definition 
of countermeasure policy in this country, 
but we are not even sure who would be re- 
sponsible for instituting a countermeasure 
policy if we had one. 


This is a serious matter. Let us sup- 
pose that for some reason, say because 
the fallout from last year's tests oc- 
curred more rapidly than predicted, 
there were to be an emergency this sum- 
mer. Iam not predicting an emergency, 
merely discussing what the position 
would be if there were one. 

Presumably reports of a sudden in- 
crease in the level of radioactive fallout 
would first reach the Public Health Serv- 
ice, or perhaps the Public Health Serv- 
ice and the Atomic Energy Commission 
simultaneously. In the absence of ade- 
quate protection guides, it would not be 
entirely clear when the point had been 
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reached when action should be taken, 
but probably it would be apparent fairly 
quickly that controls and countermeas- 
ures should be instituted. Who then 
would institute them? I am afraid I 
cannot answer that question. No one 
can. At the moment there is no an- 
swer. Legal powers in this field are in- 
credibly widely dispersed. The Federal 
Drug Administration has certain powers 
under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
The Public Health Service has certain 
other powers under the Water Pollution 
Act. The States themselves ultimately 
have the power to control distribution 
and sale of contaminated products with- 
in their own boundaries. In a sense it 
is everybody’s problem. But just be- 
cause it is everbody’s problem, in a crisis 
it might turn out to be nobody’s problem. 

Iam not going to delve deeply into this 
problem here: it has already been the 
subject of serious study by the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. But I ought to make it clear 
that my concern with the lack of definite 
lines of authority is not mine alone. Last 
summer, for example, Dr. Russell H. 
Morgan, Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Radiation, appeared 
before the Joint Committee. One of the 
points he made was this: 

It is important that responsibility for 
countermeasure application be well defined. 
If one is well prepared to face a radiocon- 
tamination incident, regardless of causes, 
public concern over the hazards of radiation 
may be expected to diminish substantially. 
There is no program like a strong program 
to meet the needs of the public in the field 
of radiation control and the identification 
of responsibility is one of the first steps in 
the formulation of such a program. 


The distinguished gentleman from 
California asked Dr. Morgan whether he 
felt responsibility was adequately defined 
at the present time. Dr. Morgan replied 
bluntly, he did “not think that it is well 
defined at the present time.” And sub- 
sequently the committee in its own re- 
port asserted that adequate control pro- 
visions should “include organization and 
staffing for making the necessary de- 
terminations and decisions competently 
and promptly.” The committee stressed 
also the need for “clarification and dele- 
gation of authority for carrying out such 
control measures as may be necessary.” 

Once again, I have to point out that 
all this was last summer—many months 
ago. Have the urgent recommendations 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy been carried out? Have lines of 
authority been more clearly defined since 
that time? If they have, the secret has 
been very well kept indeed. 

I have already alluded to several ways 
in which the executive branch has failed 
to keep the public fully informed. I want 
finally, to point to what seems to me to 
be a quite spectacular failure in public 
relations—one that has undoubtedly 
caused a vast amount of unnecessary 
anxiety and alarm. 

I have already referred to the Federal 
radiation protection guides. These 
guides must, of course, be related to the 
periods of time over which individuals 
absorb radiation. To what period of 
time are they related? Ultimately they 
are concerned with the amount of radi- 
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ation a person absorbs over his entire 
lifetime. The second report of the Fed- 
eral Radiation Council makes this clear. 
It notes that the upper limit of range 
Ii—that is, the point at which control 
actions should be undertaken—is based 
on an annual protection guide considered 
as an acceptable risk “for a lifetime.” 
In other words, if a person absorbed over 
his whole life, year after year, more than 
the stated amount of radiation he would 
be running a serious health risk. 

But clearly the concept of a “lifetime” 
is not much use for practical purposes: 
some people live longer than others; 
some are first exposed to radiation at an 
earlier age than others; and of course it 
is impossible to predict levels of radia- 
tion over long and indeterminate 
periods. Accordingly, in the words 
of the Federal Radiation Council re- 
port, “it is mecessary to use averages 
over periods much shorter than a life- 
time for administrative purposes.” The 
Federal Radiation Council recommends 
that such periods should be of the order 
of 1 year. Thus, the official protection 
guides are stated in terms of an annual 
dose. But obviously it is impossible to 
know, or even predict, what the annual 
dose is going to be unless one keeps track 
of the daily or possibly weekly doses. 
For this reason, the Federal Radiation 
Council has established for each radio- 
active material a daily intake which 
would, if reached or exceeded over a 
sufficient period of time, reach or ex- 
ceed the annual radiation protection 
guide. This daily intake for iodine 131, 
for example, is 100 micromicrocuries. It 
is this daily intake to which the Public 
Health Service refers in its monthly 
press releases. 

But it is perfectly clear that the actual 
daily intake of a radioactive material 
might—as the Federal Radiation Coun- 
cil itself put it—“fluctuate very widely 
around the average and still result in an 
annual dose which would not exceed 
the associated RPG.” In the case of 
iodine 131 the annual protection guide 
is 36,500 micromicrocuries. If the 
actual daily intake ran at a rate of 100, 
this limit would be reached. On the 
other hand, the intake might be 150 
on half the days of the year without 
the limit being reached if on the other 
half it were 50 or less. That much is a 
simple matter of arithmetic. For the 
responsible public official, however, the 
problem is more complicated. Con- 
fronted with a daily dosage of radioac- 
tivity above the official guide, he must, 
first, take note of the levels of radio- 
activity during the previous few months; 
and second, try to make some estimate 
of the position in the coming months. 
What is involved here is a matter of 
judgment—when is the daily rate of in- 
take running at a high enough level to 
make precautionary measures seem de- 
sirable? The responsible official may, 
of course, assess the situation correctly 
or they may make mistakes; but they at 
least understand the nature of the 
problem. 

I wish the same could be said of the 
general public. The ordinary citizen 
of Des Moines or New York reads in his 
newspaper that the daily RPG for radio- 
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active iodine is 100. He then notes that 
during the previous month in his city 
the average daily level was 130 or 160 
or 190. And he becomes alarmed. 
Who wouldn’t? No one has bothered to 
explain to him that the operative index 
is not the daily limit but the annual 
limit. Instead, these apparently alarm- 
ing figures in the newspapers are accom- 
panied by vague official assurances 
that—all appearances to the contrary— 
there is nothing really the matter. If 
all this sounds farfetched, if it seems 
incredible that such misunderstandings 
could be perpetrated, I can only recom- 
mend a glance at any of the relevant 
press releases of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. I submit that few ordinary lay- 
men, reading those press releases, would 
appreciate the distinction between the 
daily and annual guides that I have 
been making. Surely it is not too much 
to ask of the responsible Federal agencies 
that they devise a clear, less ambiguous, 
less alarming way of presenting their 
regular fallout statistics. 

Altogether, Mr. Speaker, it is hard to 
be impressed by the way the executive 
branch has handled this whole matter 
of fallout. Here we have four areas of 
vital concern to everyone in this coun- 
try—the development of radiation stand- 
ards specifically designed to cover fallout, 
the development of a full range of ade- 
quate countermeasures, the allocation of 
governmental responsibility for dealing 
with emergencies, and the prompt, regu- 
lar, and clear provision of all necessary 
information to the public. Here are four 
areas whose importance is fully recog- 
nized—or so they claim—by the public 
officials concerned. Yet in the 7 months 
since I last addressed the House on this 
subject, and despite the fact. that un- 
usually high levels of fallout could have 
been predicted for this spring, no prog- 
ress on any of these questions appears to 
have been made by the executive branch. 
The Federal Radiation Council has not 
issued the reports it promised. New ra- 
diation guides have not been developed. 
New countermeasures have not been de- 
veloped. Lines of responsibility for the 
problem are not any clearer. And the 
Public Health Service continues to issue 
statements which can only have the ef- 
fect of confusing and alarming the gen- 
eral public. 

I call upon the Federal Radiation 
Council and the Public Health Service 
to report to the public what progress 
they have made in these areas, or to ex- 
plain fully why they have failed to make 
progress. In particular, I eall upon the 
President of the United States to make 
it. clear to the Nation now—not in sev- 
eral months’ time, when it will be too 
late, but now—what the position with 
respect to fallout is and what steps are 
being taken to meet it. 

A few final remarks, Mr. Speaker. So 
far I have said nothing directly about 
nuclear testing. But I think all Mem- 
bers of the House will agree that to dis- 
cuss fallout without saying at least a few 
words about testing would be very much 
like staging “Hamlet” without the prince. 
If there had been no tests in the past, 
there would be no fallout now. 
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No atmospheric tests have, of course, 
been conducted during the past few 
months. Most of us hope there will be 
no atmospheric testing in the future. 
But we are all too well aware of the 
dangers and pitfalls of an informal, un- 
policed moratorium. If nuclear testing 
of all kinds is to be halted, we must have 
a formal test ban treaty with inspection 
provisions adequate to insure, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, that the terms of 
the treaty are being observed. I want 
today to repeat what I have said many 
times before: that I believe that a fully 
inspected test ban treaty would be in 
the national interest of the United 
States—as well as in the interest of all 
mankind—and that I give my full sup- 
port to the efforts of the U.S. Disarma- 
ment Agency in working toward such a 
treaty. . 

Inspection we must have. We cannot 
allow the Soviet Union to take the lead 
in nuclear technology by conducting il- 
licit tests. But, in our proper zeal for 
foolproof inspection, let us never lose 
sight of the advantages a properly in- 
spected test ban would bring—a slowing 
down of the arms race, a possible deter- 
rent to the spreading of nuclear weap- 
ons to other countries, a first step to- 
ward more general arms control and 
reduction, the total elimination of nu- 
clear fallout. When balanced against 
the benefits which signing a properly in- 
spected test ban treaty would bring, the 
risks seem small. Such eminent servants 
of our country as John J. McCloy and 
Robert A. Lovett have joined the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in asserting 
that the risks of secret evasion or of 
surprise abrogation of such a treaty are 
undoubtedly outweighed by the risks of 
continued testing. 

Mr. Speaker, I, for one, strongly sup- 
port the efforts of William C. Foster, Di- 
rector of the U.S. Arms Control] and Dis- 
armament Agency, to bring about a 
properly inspected treaty and I urge 
Members on both sides of the aisle to 
adopt a bipartisan, even a nonpartisan 
approach to this difficult but enormously 
important problem, 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will be happy to 
yield to my colleague from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LinpsAy] and commend him 
for the forcefulness and obvious integ- 
rity of concern with which they were 
presented. 

I, for one, feel all of us—in this great 
House and throughout the Nation— 
should be thankful for the service to 
mankind which is being rendered by our 
colleague. He has alerted us to a policy 
of indecision and confusion which has 
characterized this administration’s in- 
ability to deal with the present danger 
of nuclear fallout. 

There is an abundance of scientific 
evidence, from both public and private 
agencies, to support the need for the 
adoption of radiation protection stand- 
ards to deal directly with fallout from 
atmospheric tests of nuclear weapons. 
Yet, the only guide our Government now 
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offers was developed for industrial and 
peacetime purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, many of my constitu- 
ents—particularly, mothers who are 
deeply aware of the danger to their chil- 
dren which is posed by the mounting 
level of radioactivity around them—have 
expressed concern with the failure of the 
administration to act positively in this 
field. They fear, as do I, in the absence 
of information to the contrary, that lit- 
tle, if anything, is being done to develop 
countermeasures to this human problem. 

The radiation danger which plagues 
us today should be a warning that con- 
tinued nuclear testing will only aggra- 
vate an already serious situation. 

I firmly believe that all citizens would 
approve an effective test ban pact be- 
tween the United States and Russia that 
provided sufficient assurances against 
the continuation of testing on either side. 
Such a treaty, while not easy of accom- 
plishment, is eminently worthy of our 
best and united efforts. 

If nuclear testing is to be halted, a 
formal test ban treaty with proper and 
effective inspection provisions to insure 
beyond any question that the terms of 
the treaty are being observed is abso- 
lutely essential. 

I, too, believe a fully inspected test ban 
treaty is in the national interest of the 
United States. 

But in the interim, until such an effec- 
tive test ban treaty is in effect, the prob- 
lems as outlined by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay] demand an- 
swers and actions to safeguard our citi- 
zens and protect future generations. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my thanks to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Horton] for 
this contribution that he has just made 
to this complex and highly technical 
and much overlooked subject. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York, I think, has rendered a distinct 
contribution to the cause of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and the safety 
of mankind. I thank the gentleman for 
his attention to the problem and for his 
willingness to stay late on the floor today 
to participate in this dialog. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that other Mem- 
bers of the House in the months to come 
will do as the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Horton] has done and join in this 
all-important discussion. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
hour is late, but I would like for the 
record to associate myself with the re- 
marks which have been made by both 
distinguished gentlemen from New York. 
I thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 


THE TRUE MEANING OF 
PATRIOTISM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lisonat1). Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


May 8 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to speak for a few minutes today 
on a subject often discussed and always 
in fashion in this venerable Chamber— 
the subject of patriotism. 

Webster has defined this honored word 
as “love for country” and “devotion to 
country,” and a “patriot” is defined as 
“a person who loves his country and de- 
fends its interests.” 

In this great legislative hall in which 
we meet today, as Members of a Congress 
we proudly call “the greatest legislative 
body in the world,” I am even prouder 
of the fact that I do not know a man or 
woman who is not a patriot. 

By the standard of “love of country,” 
I have never known a Member of this 
body who failed to convince me of his 
patriotism. 

This does not mean, of course, that I 
have never differed with other Mem- 
bers of Congress on the issues of what 
our country’s interests are, and how they 
best may be defended. On this score we 
frequently differ, and always will. But 
on the issue of “love of country,” there 
is no difference in these halls, and all 
Members meet in trust as brothers. 

Many years ago, there was a great and 
much-loved American from the State I 
have the honor to represent, who is best 
remembered for the famous words, “I 
never met a man I didn’t like.” 

In my own lifetime, and during the 
period I have had the opportunity and 
privilege to represent nearly 400,000 
people in the Congress, I believe I have 
been even more fortunate in one sense 
than my fellow Oklahoman, Will Rogers. 

For during that entire period, Mr. 
Speaker, I can honestly say that I have 
never met a man who did not love his 
country. 

In the course of a lifetime in politics, 
including service in the FBI, in the 
Armed Forces, as a practicing lawyer, as 
a public prosecutor, and as a Member of 
the Congress, a man cannot avoid meet- 
ing a good many types and varieties of 
American citizens. 

I have known more than one man who 
was bitter with his lot in life—men who 
were “born with the breaks against 
them”—men who have been the cruel 
victims of misfortune and disaster in 
their family and personal life. 

As an FBI agent in my youth and as 
a county attorney in later years, I had 
the duty of questioning more than one 
man who had been brought to justice for 
the violation of law, faced with charges 
ranging from petty larceny to bank rob- 
bery and murder. 

Never, in the course of meeting hun- 
dreds of men and women in the toils of 
the law, did I talk with one who con- 
vinced me that he did not love his coun- 
try. 

On the contrary, it has been my good 
fortune in life to observe, on more than 
one occasion, that men and women 
behind bars, and serving long sentences 
in prison, will respond with courage and 
enthusiasm to the call of their country 
in times of need. 

The records of the State penitentiary 
in Oklahoma support this experience, 
and tell the story of more than one long- 
term prisoner who has given of his blood, 
his savings, and even his life when given 
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the opportunity, in the wartime service 
of our country. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, every school- 
boy knows of the black pages in history 
which tell the story of treason and of 
Benedict Arnold, and more than one 
American President has paid with his 
life by traitorous assassination. 

In our own time, we have known and 
read with shame of the betrayal of our 
country by some who call themselves 
Americans, and these have been black 
pages for all of us, and times of bitter- 
ness. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, how many 
names can you recall of those who have 
been proven, in American history, to be 
men without patriotism? 

THE RECORD OF HISTORY 


I have been a student of history all 
of my life, and I can count, on the fingers 
of one hand, the names of the men and 
women that come to my mind as proven 
traitors to our country. 

The list may indeed be a longer one, 
and careful research may document that 
fact, but I can honestly say today that 
I know of only one disgraceful handful, 
and am proud of that fact. 

For the truth of the matter is, Mr. 
Speaker, that this great Nation of ours 
has been blessed, from the day our Con- 
stitution came into being, with a loyal 
and patriotic people whose love of coun- 
try—and willingness to serve it well and 
die for it when necessary—have been 
the solid and enduring foundation of our 
liberty and our freedom. 

From the bloody field of Sarotoga to 
the killing winter of Valley Forge, from 
San Juan Hill to the Argonne, from 
Guadalcanal to the beaches of Norman- 
dy, from Pork Chop Hill to the jungles 
of Laos and Vietnam, there have always 
been American men ready and willing, 
with bravery and devotion, to meet the 
challenge to freedom. 

During the 10 years and 5 months that 
I have had the honor of serving in this 
Congress, I have had the opportunity to 
visit with American fighting men in 
almost every corner of the globe—along 
the armed frontier divided by the demili- 
tarized zone in Korea, where we face Red 
guns in the Far East, at the Brandenberg 
Gate in West Berlin, where we face Red 
guns in Central Europe, at Guantanamo 
Bay, in Cuba, where we face Red guns 
in our own Western Hemisphere. 

Without exception, I have found the 
men who stand guard at these ramparts 
of freedom to be men of high morale and 
resolution, dedicated to their country 
and its great responsibility, and worthy 
sons of the men who fought for inde- 
pendence. 

THE PICTURE AT HOME 


And what is the situation on the home- 
front, here in America? 

What is the spirit of the people here, 
in this land of riches, and power, and 
industrial might, and great opportunity? 

Almost without exception, the spirit 
of the people is good. 

There is impatience, of course. There 
is impatience among some of our people 
over the slowness of our Nation in ending 
old problems like unemployment and dis- 
crimination. There is impatience of 
others over the continued burden of high 
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taxes and public debt. There is im- 
patience, too, for most Americans, over 
the growing realization that the cold war 
may continue for a long time to come, 
and there is no quick and easy victory 
for freedom in this age of nuclear 
weapons. 

With this impatience, unfortunately 
and almost tragically, there has come a 
sense of desperation and near panic 
among some patriotic Americans. 

Distressed by the gains which the 
forces of communism have made in some 
quarters of the world, and completely 
blind to the gains of the forces of free- 
dom, some of our fellow citizens have 
become full-time disciples of doubt and 
distrust. 

In the race for control of space, they 
can see only the shadows of Sputnik I 
and Sputnik II, and completely forget 
the splendid achievements of Carpenter, 
Shepard, and Glenn. 

On the international front, they see 
only the tragedy of Katanga, and com- 
pletely overlook the fact that every new 
nation in Africa has rejected commu- 
nism as a form of government. 

In the United Nations, they see only 
the operating deficit and the danger of 
Red China’s admission, and choose to 
ignore the fact that the United States 
has never had to use the veto to win its 
point in that organization, while the 
Soviet Union has met defeat and been 
forced to use its veto on more than 100 
separate occasions. 

Belabored by fear-mongering writers 
who speak of our great country as a 
“second rate power,” shaken and beset 
by personal fear, an unhappy minority 
of these fellow Americans have them- 
selves become full-time prophets of doom 
and despair. 

In the words of an able Senator from 
California, a member of the Republican 
Party, we are under attack by “fright 
peddlers” who “frighten Americans and 
divert their attention from the real 
menace. They sow suspicion and hatred. 
They attempt to undermine faith in 
Government, its institutions and its 
leaders. They degrade America and 
Americans, and do it as well as—or bet- 
ter than—the Communists do.” 

Within the past week, Mr. Speaker, I 
sat in a community meeting in my own 
State and listened with disappointment 
as a prominent business man attempted 
to indoctrinate a group of fellow-Okla- 
homans with the fright peddler’s brand 
of panic patriotism. 

In the view of this speaker, Americans 
are the victims of a disastrous foreign 
policy at the hands of “the politicians in 
Washington.” 

These same “politicians in Washing- 
ton,” in his words, “are trying to take 
from the people their constitutional right 
to keep and bear arms.” 

After this misleading reference to a 
gun registration bill that is introduced 
annually and annually gets nowhere, the 
speaker continued to blast our “politi- 
cians’ policies” on Cuba and proclaimed: 


Now you hear, “I would rather be Red than 
dead.” 


What a shameful charge, Mr. Speaker, 
to come from American lips, with the 
unmistakable insinuation that men re- 
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sponsible for our Government today sub- 
Scribe to such a treasonable doctrine. 

I do not know an American today who 
would “rather be Red than dead —in 
Government or out of Government—and 
I do not believe the Speaker does either. 


THE SLANDER OF PATRIOTS 


Other fright peddlers have been more 
specifie and directly slanderous. 

The open accusation has been made 
by one salesman of fear and distrust that 
John Foster Dulles, the distinguished 
Statesman and Secretary of State under 
President Eisenhower “is a Communist 
agent.” 

The same source is responsible for the 
incredible canard that President Eisen- 
hower himself “is a mere stooge, or 
he is a Communist assigned the specifie 
job of being a political front man.” 

It is almost impossible to believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that Americans could be re- 
sponsible for this brand of irresponsible 
libel upon the patriotism of the man who 
led the forces of freedom in the titanie 
struggle of World War II in Europe. 

It is equally impossible to understand 
the reasoning of Americans who would 
make the charge of Communist agent 
against a Secretary of State who toiled 
and labored his life away in the struggle 
to strengthen the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization as a powerful bulwark 
against communism in Europe. 

Neither the late Mr. Dulles nor former 
President Eisenhower was a member of 
my political party, but I resent these 
baseless charges against them as bitterly 
as any Republican, and deplore the spirit 
of fear and distrust responsible for their 
utterance. 

The suggestion that Americans en- 
dorse today the spirit of “better Red than 
dead” is a gratuitous insult to the pa- 
triotism of our country. 

It is an insult to the men who fly our 
B-52’s in the never-ending vigil of the 
Strategic Air Command. 

It is an insult to the sailors who man 
our Polaris submarines, in still and 
dangerous depths of the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean. 

It is an insult to the soldiers who man 
the demilitarized zone in Korea, and to 
the Marines who stand by their guns at 
Guantanamo. 

It is equally an insult to the men and 
women responsible for authorizing in the 
Congress the construction of the mighty 
weapons which are manned by our fight- 
ing forces today, and to the men and 
women at home, in the 50 States of this 
Union, who have selected the Members 
of this Congress. 

Finally, it is an insult to the President 
of the United States, the man responsible 
under our Constitution for foreign policy 
and the command of our Armed Forces. 

Our President today, like the President 
who preceded him, is a man who has 
risked his life in the service of his coun- 
try. Indeed, he has stood in the shadows 
of death itself, and suffered a grievous 
wound in his country’s service. 

In the course of his brief tenure, he has 
already demonstrated in a time of ter- 
rible emergency and danger to our coun- 
try his steel resolve and courage, even 
to the point of risking the holocaust of 
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nuclear war to rid our hemisphere of the 
threat of missile attack from Cuba. 

It is one thing, Mr. Speaker, to differ 
with the Chief Executive of our Nation 
on a question of judgment or policy. All 
of us have found it necessary to do this 
on specific issues, and will find it neces- 
sary to do it again. 

It is another thing entirely, and a sad, 
sick thing on the American scene, to 
question the patriotism or love of coun- 
try of a man chosen by our people to 
be our Chief Executive. 

THE NEED TODAY 


In the final analysis, it is a sad and 
sick thing to question the patriotism of 
any American, in the absence of clear 
and convincing proof that he is a traitor 
to his country. 

It is not my purpose, in these remarks, 
to question either the sincerity or the 
patriotism of any American. 

It is my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to ap- 
peal to all who enjoy the blessings of 
life under our flag, to put an early end 
to this destructive traffic in fear and 
distrust. 

I do not question the critical nature 
of the danger our country faces, or the 
deadly and sinister purpose of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

I do question, with all of my being, 
the wisdom of those who promote and 
advance a climate of fear in the face of 
that danger. 

The order of the day, for all Ameri- 
cans who are not “sunshine patriots and 
summer soldiers,” should be “courage for 
tomorrow.” 

This Nation of ours has met and dealt 
with tyranny before, and fought its way 
to victory against forces and powers just 
as deadly in their day. 

The true meaning of patriotism today 
is found in the immortal song which re- 
minds us that we live not only in the 
land of the free, but also in the home 
of the brave. 

That meaning is also found in the 
ringing words of a great President who 
led our Nation from the dismal] days of 
a great depression and through the ter- 
rible carnage of World War II: 

We have nothing to fear but fear itself. 


In that spirit, courageously advanced 
by a patriotic citizenry, rejecting firmly 
the doctrine of fear and distrust of our 
fellow Americans, the United States of 
America will live forever as a land of 
the free and a home of the brave. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to yield 
to my good friend from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
congratulate the gentleman from Okla- 
homa on his thought-provoking and 
constructive remarks. As always, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has made a 
well reasoned, logical statement and, as 
always, has made a constructive contri- 
bution to the thinking of our times. 

Patriotism surely cannot be equated 
with the fear of something. Patriotism, 
on the other hand, is the love of some- 
thing. Patriotism is not engendered in 
hatred nor in false rumors which tend 
to divide our country, class against class, 
or race against race, or religion against 
religion, or section against section. The 
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country is not served by those who seek 
to undermine public confidence in the 
institutions of the country. 

There is a story about a gossipy woman 
in an Italian village who suddenly be- 
came conscience stricken. Going to her 
priest, she confessed she had been 
spreading malicious rumors about her 
neighbors. 

The priest did a strange thing. He 
handed her a big bag of goose feathers 
and directed her to drop a handful at 
every spot where she had repeated any 
such ugly untruth. 

Once she had done this, the woman re- 
turned to the priest, looking very much 
relieved. “Thank you, Father,” she 
sighed. “It is a great comfort to have 
this burden lifted from me.” 

“Oh, but you have not completed your 
penance,” the priest said. “Now you 
must go and gather up all those feathers 
and return them to me.” 

Astonishment crossed the woman's 
face. “But Father, that is completely 
impossible,” she protested. “The wind 
has surely scattered the feathers by now, 
all over the village and beyond, and I 
would never be able to find them.” 

The priest nodded knowingly. “And 
now can’t you see,” he asked, “how ut- 
terly impossible it will ever be to undo 
the damage performed by your wagging 
tongue, or ever to recompense your 
friends and neighbors for the harm you 
have inflicted?” 

Today the rumor mills in the United 
States seem to be working overtime. 
Irresponsible and vicious tales are dam- 
aging not only countless individuals, but 
our Nation itself. Let me give you one 
recent example. 

A few weeks ago an extremist group 
began circulating the tale that 3,500 
Congolese troops were being brought into 
Georgia, to be followed this summer by 
17,000 United Nations troops. Some 
people who wrote to me about this ac- 
tually feared it was some sort of “plot” 
for the UN, or somebody, to take over 
our country. 

Although patently ridiculous, this story 
was dutifully checked with both the 
State Department and the White House. 
Both expressed amazement at the tale 
and assured me it was absolutely untrue. 

A few days later, Jim Lucas, a Pulitzer 
Prize-winning military reporter for 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, came up 
with the apparent basis for this wild 
rumor. 

What had really happened, Lucas re- 
ported, is that the U.S. Army had 
brought in 124 foreign students from 17 
friendly nations to Fort Stewart, Ga., 
for counterinsurgency training. 

So it turns out that instead of 20,500 
soldiers coming to our country as a part 
of some sinister plot to take us over, we 
have a total of 124 friendly foreigners 
here to learn to beat the Communists 
at their own game. There is quite a 
difference. 

This sort of thing reminds me of the 
warnings posted back in World War II 
days: 

Beware! 

In those days our intelligence people 


had determined that a favorite tech- 
nique of Nazi agents was the deliberate 
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planting of false rumors to confuse and 
upset the public, and to undermine con- 
fidence in this Nation’s Government and 
institutions. 

Now, once again, wild and unsupported 
tales are circulating. Most of them are 
utterly detached from reality. Whether 
or not they have their origin with de- 
liberate saboteurs is a question that must 
be answered by our counterespionage 
agents, But one thing is sure: repeat- 
ing these irresponsible stories hinders 
rather than helps all responsible efforts 
to combat world communism. 

J. Edgar Hoover recently had some 
stern words of warning about those who 
set themselves up as the only true 
patriots, who impugn the patriotism, the 
motives, the honesty of our responsible 
public officials, and of all Americans in 
fact who do not happen to agree with 
their own pet ideas. 


The confusion which is thereby created 
helps the Communists— 


The head of the our FBI said 
by diffusing the forces of their opponents. 


Let us have faith in this country and 
its institutions. With all their human 
imperfections, they are the very best that 
man has ever devised. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his remarks, 


BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE TO MR. 
TRUMAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
RANDALL] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today preceding legislative business we 
very briefly said, “Happy Birthday, Mr. 
Truman.” In the very limited time then 
permitted it was not possible to pay 
fitting tribute to our beloved former 
President and fellow townsman Harry S. 
Truman. As we said then, May 8 is a 
very special day in our home city in In- 
dependence, Mo. It has come to be a 
special day across our entire land for 
only this morning the CBS-TV network 
devoted liberal time to commendation of 
his 79th birthday. Truly he is one of the 
greatest Presidents this Nation has ever 
had and is one of America’s most re- 
spected citizens. 

As I have repeated on four previous 
occasions on this floor, it is a source of 
particular pride and continuing inspira- 
tion to me that I should have had the 
good fortune to represent the fine people 
of Missouri's Fourth District—the long- 
time home of Mr. Truman. His friend- 
ship has been our valued possession for 
many years. 

Harry Truman—the Man from Mis- 
souri—is the man without whom the 
world today would not be as we know 
it, because of the many monumental 
achievements made possible only because 
of him. There is no question that his 
role in shaping the future of civiliza- 
tion is without parallel. 

President Truman was catapulted into 
office at a time when the entire world 
was at a dangerous crossroad. When 
he took the solemn oath of the highest 
office in our land, he was confronted with 
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staggering problems inherited from his 
predecessor. 

Many decisions had to be made almost 
immediately. At the time, it may have 
seemed to some as though these deci- 
sions related to problems of immediate 
relevancy, rather than embarking upon 
the future. But Harry Truman knew 
how far reaching his decisions would be. 
When he wrote Winston Churchill in 
May 1945, only a month after assuming 
the Presidency, he said: 

I am fully in agreement that the next few 
months will decide questions of the greatest 
consequences to the whole world. 


And Mr. Truman knew, also, that 
every decision he made, every action he 
set in motion, would create precedents 
for future Presidents. 

When he took office, there was the war 
against Germany to bring to completion. 
Japan was not nearly defeated. There 
was the problem of the military occupa- 
tions after surrender and their implica- 
tions for the future peace of the world. 
There were the related problems of the 
war criminals and the responsibility for 
rescuing millions of starving, sick, and 
homeless victims of aggression. There 
were the problems of financial aid to 
Britain, the use of the atom bomb, Po- 
land, East Germany, Trieste, the Darde- 
nelles, north Africa, reparations, France, 
and De Gaulle—yes, even in those days— 
Chiang Kai-shek and China, the problem 
of the redeployment of American forces, 
demobilization, lend lease, and many 
similar issues. All these issues, as one 
of our noted American historians so well 
said, constituted the watershed of the 
20th century. 

Historians have said that Franklin 
Roosevelt brought a strength to the 
Presidency that it had not known since 
Woodrow Wilson. History may well 
judge that Harry Truman carried the 
process of Executive leadership and con- 
trol as far as any President since Lincoln. 

And like Lincoln, President Truman 
saw that the world could not exist half 
slave and half free. Today, the free 
world stands in Harry Truman’s ever- 
lasting debt for his courageous and firm 
policy of containment of Soviet impe- 
rialism. 

Mr. Truman wielded tremendous pow- 
er and yet succeeded in dispersing it, 
adding a new dimension to democratic 
and orderly processes of government 
at a time of grave national crisis. He 
had the great wisdom to place responsi- 
bility on some of the ablest men who have 
ever served our Nation. His appoint- 
ments, his sense of timing, his own in- 
dividual style of Executive leadership 
— hallmarks of statesmanship at its 

st. 

One of his unique triumphs as Chief 
Executive was his conviction, based on 
his own meticulous study of history, that 
the Executive should lead but not domi- 
nate the Federal Government. He held 
firm to the philosophy of our Founding 
Fathers that the balance of power writ- 
ten into the Constitution must be vigor- 
ously maintained. 

Under Harry Truman, the State and 
Defense Departments worked out tech- 
niques of liaison and coordination which 
they had not previously attained. The 
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National Security Council came into be- 
ing, providing the Government with ma- 
chinery for keeping diplomatic and mili- 
tary commitments in balance with 
military power, and with economic power 
through the participation of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. In 
the Council of Economic Advisers and 
the Central Intelligence Agency, future 
Presidents were to have the means for 
getting orderly, systematic appraisals of 
the facts of national and international 
life. 

Mr. Truman returned to his home city 
of Independence, Mo., after he left the 
White House in January 1953, but he 
did not go into retirement. As all of us 
so very well know, he has continued to 
play an important role in the American 
scene. The best proof of this is that 
since the beginning of this calendar year 
he has written three very important 
copyrighted articles that have been car- 
ried here in the Capitol by the Washing- 
ton Post. 

On February 23, he spoke out saying 
the United States must find a way to lib- 
erate the Cubans. To put the problem 
in perspective, he said the United States 
should not and just cannot abandon 
Cuba to become a colony of communistic 
Russia, but he was high in his praise in 
the way the Cuban crisis had been han- 
dled and said that it had served the very 
useful purpose of smoking out the Rus- 
sian capacity for bluff and their hit-and- 
run type of international piracy. The 
crisis, he said, gave the United States 
an opportunity to make clear to the com- 
munistic aggressors that once the line 
is drawn, we stand firm. 

Some weeks later on March 16, Mr. 
Truman wrote in a copyrighted article 
appearing in the Washington Post about 
our present troubles with Charles de 
Gaulle. The former President recalled 
some of the postwar troubles he had with 
the General, and in particular that there 
were times when he realized he had a 
prima donna on his hands just as is true 
with the present administration of to- 
day. But with his characteristic spirit 
of confidence, Mr. Truman recognized 
that now that France has regained full 
restoration, it is hoped that it will be 
only a matter of time until she will re- 
capture her sense of proportion as well 
as her perspective of history. 

Mr. Truman has found that a former 
President, much as he might try, cannot 
detach himself from events even long 
after he is out of office. Just a short 
time ago, on April 27, our former Presi- 
dent wrote his third syndicated article 
urging that the time has come to take a 
searching look at our foreign policy. 

While Mr. Truman himself frequently 
writes about problems of the day, he is 
still the subject of other writers. The 
latest is a book entitled, “Truman and 
the Pendergasts,” by Frank Mason, who 
describes himself as a Kansas City re- 
porter. This book, printed in April of 
1963, covered those years in Mr. Tru- 
man's life when he lived in eastern 
Jackson County, Mo. But contrary to 
the expectations of some of Mr. Truman's 
enemies, the author time and time again 
sets out facts to show that as presiding 
judge of the county court he turned a 
$1,200,000 deficit into a $500,000 surplus 
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in the county treasury. He always in- 
vited people to come in and look over 
and audit the county’s bookkeeping. 

The author, Mr. Mason, was very high 
in his praise for Mr. Truman as an hon- 
est, efficient, and popular county admin- 
istrative official and this high reputation 
for honesty and integrity as a local offi- 
cial enabled him to carry the State of 
Missouri when he ran for the Senate in 
1934, and then again for the second term 
in 1940. 

Oh, there is so much that could be 
said in praise of our former President. 
He was always and ever a hard worker. 
At 38 he had to start a new career. Some 
of his most effective work is to be found 
in terms of the savings of millions of 
dollars to the taxpayers of this country 
as chairman of the Truman War Expend- 
itures Committee. It was this work 
during his second term in the Senate 
that gained him a national reputation. 
Perhaps the greatest challenge of his life 
came on April 12, 1945, when almost 
overnight he had to learn how to be- 
come President. In less than a month 
Germany surrendered. Mr. Truman has 
said that of all his birthday presents, 
the greatest was on May 8, 1945. Be- 
cause although surrender had begun on 
May 4 and signed on May 7, actually, 
cessation of operations was at 11:01 Eu- 
ropean time, or 5:01 eastern standard 
time on May 8, 1945. 

The greatest responsibility ever to 
come to rest upon the shoulders of our 
former President was on August 9, 
1945, when the bombing of Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima was ordered. This order 
subsequently became controversial, but it 
is estimated that by this action over 1 
million American casualties were averted, 
Such action simply proved again that 
Mr. Truman was not afraid to make 
decisions that might not be popular at 
the moment. Time and time again his 
decisions which seemed unpopular at the 
moment have proved subsequently to be 
right. The Berlin airlift is an instance 
which commenced in 1948 and lasted 
about a year until 1949, and proved to be 
a most wise decision. The Korean action 
is yet another instance which will most 
likely be rated by historians as one of Mr. 
Truman’s most important decisions— 
his forceful response to aggression in 
Korea. 

On this, Mr, Truman’s 79th birthday, 
it must be with a feeling of satisfaction 
when he realizes he enjoys the admira- 
tion and respect of all the free world 
for his many accomplishments to the 
lasting benefit of free man. It is because 
of his courage as President that the cause 
of freedom and the dignity of mankind 
has been advanced throughout the world. 
For this very same reason, he is one of 
America’s best loved citizens. 

I feel certain that today those on the 
other side of the center aisle are pleased 
to join us to say, “Happy birthday, Mr. 
Truman, and may you experience in the 
years ahead good health and happiness.” 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may have 
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until midnight, Saturday, May 11, to file 
certain reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIB- 
ONATI). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DO THE LEADERS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA DEMOCRATIC CEN- 
TRAL COMMITTEE REALLY BE- 
LIEVE IN HOME RULE?—THE EVI- 
DENCE SHOWS THAT THEY DO 
NOT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. KYL] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, it is high time, 
I think, that the leaders in the District 
of Columbia Democratic Central Com- 
mittee at the present time explain why 
they are so fearful of, seem not to believe 
in, and, indeed, actively oppose real home 
rule and all those measures which would 
increase the control of the District’s citi- 
zens over those agencies which deeply 
affect their lives. 

Their home rule bill provides a kind 
of self-government akin to a secondary 
school student council going through the 
motions of self-government which they 
do not have. They believe and act as 
if the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia were not citizens of the United States 
who should have the right to local self- 
government in the city, and at the 
county, State, and National levels. They 
seem quite willing to settle for much less, 
and to settle for less is politically fraudu- 
lent. 

Having taken the fatal step of settling, 
in the name of expediency, for a fraudu- 
lent home rule bill, the leaders of the 
District of Columbia Democratic Central 
Committee go all the way and oppose 
other plans which would give the citizens 
of the District of Columbia a greater 
voice in the management of their own 
affairs and greater control of the de- 
cisions of powerful agencies which deeply 
affect their lives. 

The District of Columbia Democratic 
Central Committee has gone on record 
as opposing a highly important plan to 
give the District’s citizens a greater voice 
in urban renewal which, according to 
such well-informed observers as Robert 
J. Lewis, of the Evening Star newspaper, 
is “being clandestinely used to dispossess 
one person of land for the benefit of 
another person.” 

Just this week the Most Reverend 
Patrick A. O’Boyle, Catholic archbishop 
of Washington, asked the people of the 
city to “act quickly and decisively to 
root out from our midst the social evils 
that blight our Nation’s Capital. It is 
hardly necessary to state that we gain 
nothing by tearing down slum housing 
if we force the residents to create new 
slums elsewhere by overcrowding.” 

The Democratic Central Committee 
voted without dissent to support the 
views of two Federal officials, Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency Chairman Neville 
Miller, and National Capital Planning 
Commission Chairman Mrs. James H. 
Rowe, Jr., and to oppose a thoughtful 
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Washington. 

Under the plan, the Redevelopment 
Land Agency would lose its autonomous 
status and become a part of the Dis- 
trict’s government, and the 
Capital Planning Commission would be 
relegated to an advisory role. 

The Washington, D.C., Evening Star 
newspaper declared on May 3 that a 
majority of the District’s Commissioners 
declared that the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission’s veto power over ur- 
ban renewal projects should be elimi- 
nated. 

The President of the Board of Com- 
missioners, Walter N. Tobriner, summed 
up his position this way: 

Any divided authority slows the urban re- 
newal program. It is like having an army 
with two generals. 


Engineer Commissioner 
General Clarke said: 

If you have two people who can say no, 
this is not desirable. We have pretty good 
control of all other municipal functions, 
where the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission has only an advisory role now * * * 
in the long run, it would be better not to have 
the RLA in the chain of command. I sup- 
ported the reorganization order because it 
has administrative simplicity. 


According to the Evening Star, the re- 
organization order was proposed by the 
District government’s administrative 
and urban renewal staff, given general 
approval by the Board of Commissioners, 
the District of Columbia, and sent to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

I happen to think that this reorga- 
nization order is a good one, and that 
it is a long step toward breathing life 
into the present moribund city govern- 
ment of Washington. It would put the 
important urban renewal functions un- 
der the city government where it belongs, 
and where it is in other cities. 

I do not suppose that anyone who 
was the least bit familiar with the poli- 
tics of the District of Columbia would 
have any doubt about where the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee of the District 
of Columbia would take its stand on this 
matter. It has taken its stand with the 
Federal Government and against the 
District Government and the local citi- 
zens. It has taken its stand against in- 
creasing the power, authority, and pres- 
tige of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. In doing so, 
it has taken its stand against yet an- 
other aspect of home rule, and one 
which would be a long and important 
step toward real control by local citi- 
zens of the present vast and impersonal 
powers of government. 

I hope that the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia will support 
this reorganization plan which, as I 
pointed out earlier, was proposed by the 
District government's administrative 
and urban renewal staff, given general 
approval by the Board of Commissioners, 
the District of Columbia, and is now 
under consideration by the Bureau of the 
Budget. I am confident that this re- 
organization plan has overwhelming sup- 
port among the citizens and homeowners 
and businessmen of the District of 
Columbia, an increasing number of whom 
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have become disenchanted by the present 
urban renewal programs of the city. 

The Washington Post declared edi- 
torially on May 8, 1963 that “urban re- 
newal in Washington stands in genuine 
jeopardy” and added: 

If this crisis were a matter of money alone, 
it could be solved without great trouble. 
But in our urban renewal program the want 
of dollars is hardly more than the superficial 
and symbolic reflection of the deeper want 
of purpose and resolution. The great dream 
of the Capital built anew has been eroded 
by a decade of administrative harassments 
and intramural politicking. The men run- 
ning the renewal plans have grown stale and 
frustrated. 


As the Washington Post points out, the 
Southwest urban renewal program is tak- 
ing vastly longer than “anyone guessed 
15 years ago” and the “public sees only 
the vacant land collecting trash and com- 
plaints. Relocating the displaced fami- 
lies becomes increasingly difficult, for 
the city has been very slow to realize 
the effect of redevelopment upon the 
city’s housing market.” 

Writing in the Evening Star of May 
5, Robert J. Lewis, an honest and im- 
partial observer of urban renewal in the 
District of Columbia, said: 

Major problems involved in renewal have 
to do with its amorphous nature, the truly 
awesome powers it wields, the policies needed 
to protect the public interest in buying, sell- 
ing, and leasing of land, the means needed 
to prevent its being clandestinely used to 
dispossess one person of land for the benefit 
of another person, and the limits beyond 
which it should not be permitted to operate 
as a freewheeling instrument of. social 
change. 


The people of Washington are going 
to have to fight every inch of the way for 
their rights—and genuine home rule with 
a genuine franchise would help—as was 
dramatically shown last week when the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
teamed up with the Department of State 
and attempted, in the words of a front- 
page report in the Evening Star news- 
paper “to grab power from the people 
of Washington by dictating the location 
of foreign government offices.” 

Senator Wayne Morse told the State 
Department, and other officials present: 

You are not going to destroy the right of 
petition. This happens to be a democracy 
in Washington as well as in Podunk, Oreg.. 
and I don't intend to give the State Depart- 
ment a veto power. 


I am happy to say that the Republican 
State Committee of the District of Co- 
lumbia strongly supported Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT, Senator SaLTONsTALL, Senator 
BEALL, and Senator Morse in this mat- 
ter, and CARL L, SHIPLEY, chairman, testi- 
fied in favor of the bill sponsored by 
Senator FULBRIGHT. Again, the leaders 
of the Democratic Central Committee of 
the District of Columbia were most nota- 
ble by their absence and apparent lack 
of concern in this matter. 

Apparently, the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee, like those peo- 
ple who elected to remain in Egypt rather 
than follow Moses, are happy in their 
bondage. 

However, it is becoming increasingly 
clear, that all of the District's citizens 
are not as enthusiastic about this bond- 
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age to Federal agencies, and Federal con- 
trol, as are the leaders of the Democratic 
Central Committee and more and more 
of them are being heard from on urban 
renewal, home rule, and other matters. 

The Washington Post published on 
May 5 a letter by Alphons J. Hackl, en- 
titled “Adams-Morgan Disunity” which 
showed extreme unhappiness about the 
urban renewal plan developed by the Re- 
development Land Agency and the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission. 

Mr. Hackl wrote in part: 

The economic damage to the service com- 
merical businesses, to be displaced under 
the Planning Commission’s plan, employing 
approximately 1,000 people with an annual 
payroll of $544 million should be self-ap- 
parent. The total annual sales volume of 
these businesses is approximately $35 mil- 
lion. 

According to the Redevelopment Agency’s 
own and other Government agency figures, 
in excess of 40 percent of such displaced 
businesses never reopen and are permanently 
removed from the business scene. 

The Businessmen’s Association, while not 
disapproving the plan, did insist on the re- 
tention of service commercial businesses in 
the area. 


Certainly any urban renewal program 
which results in the permanent removal 
from the business scene of 40 percent 
of those businesses which are displaced 
by it deserves the deepest and most seri- 
ous study by the District of Columbia 
Committees of the Senate and House. 

I am pleased to note that the Federa- 
tion of Citizens Associations unanimously 
approved on April 25, 1963, a resolution 
presented by its city planning and zoning 
committee headed by Mrs. John F. Sny- 
der and Peter Glickert which said in 
part: 

Be it resolved, That the Federation of Citi- 
zens Associations of the District of Colum- 
bia express appreciation to Congressman 
McMriuan, chairman of the Committee on 
District Affairs, and to Congressman Dowpy, 
subcommittee chairman, for the business- 
like investigation of urban renewal opera- 
tions in the District of Columbia which have 
brought to light the gross inequities and the 
destructive powers of urban renewal as prac- 
ticed in this city; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to examine the record of 
these hearings as indicative of the impera- 
tive needs for overhauling urban renewal 
legislation which has now had ample time, 
under practical application, to reveal its de- 
fects. 


The Federation of Citizens Associa- 
tions has a membership which has been 
reliably estimated at over 15,000 in 47 
member bodies, almost all of them 
neighborhood associations. 

Certainly in such things as urban re- 
newal and home rule, and, perhaps, in 
other matters, the Federation of Citizens 
Associations and the Federation of Civic 
Associations are closer to their members 
than the Democratic Central Committee 
of the District of Columbia. 

I include items which are relevant to 
the matters I have been discussing: 
[From the ones (D.C.) Post, May 7, 

1963] 


DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA DEMOCRATS OPPOSE RE- 
DEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY BILL 


The District of Columbia Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee threw its support yesterday 
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behind those opposing a proposed plan to 
reorganize the District Redevelopment Land 
Agency. 

The committee voted without dissent “to 
support the views of Redevelopment Land 
Agency Chairman Neville Miller and National 
Capital Planning Commission Chairman 
Mrs. James H. Rowe, Jr., and oppose the pro- 
posed reorganization plan,” 

Under the plan, the agency would lose its 
autonomous status and become a part of the 
District’s government and the planning com- 
mission relegated to an advisory role. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 5, 
1963 
ADAMS-MORGAN DISUNITY 


The letter which appeared on April 25 
purporting to represent the Adams-Morgan 
businessmen or the 18th and Columbia Road 
Businessmen’s Association is strange indeed. 
It was not signed by the current president 
of the association, nor by its immediate past 
president. 

The economic damage to the seryice com- 
mercial businesses, to be displaced under 
the planning commission’s plan, employing 
approximately 1,000 people with an annual 
payroll of $5144 million should be self-ap- 
parent. The total annual sales volume of 
these businesses is approximately $35 mil- 
lion. 

According to the Redevelopment Agency’s 
own and other Government agency figures, 
in excess of 40 percent of such displaced 
businesses never reopen and are perma- 
nently removed from the business scene. 

The businessmen’s association, while not 
disapproving the plan, did insist on the re- 
tention of service commercial businesses in 
the area. 

ALPHONS J. Hack. 

WASHINGTON. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

May 3, 1963] 

END TO NATIONAL CAPITOL PLANNING 
COMMISSION VETO ON RENEWAL URGED— 
COMMISSIONERS TOBRINER, CLARKE, WOULD 
Make Group ADVISORY 

(By Charles D. Pierce) 

In the face of strong opposition from the 
National Capital Planning Commission, a 
majority of the District Commissioners said 
today that this planning agency’s veto power 
over urban renewal projects should be 
eliminated. 

In his first public discussion of a proposed 
executive reorganization order which would 
make the role of the Planning Commission 
merely advisory, Commissioner Walter N. 
Tobriner said he firmly believes this change 
is desirable. 

Engineer Commissioner Frederick J. Clarke 
said he also is convinced that the NCPC's 
veto power on individual urban renewal 
projects should be lifted. 

Both Commissioners, however, agreed that 
they might go along with a modification of 
the proposed tion order to make 
the Redevelopment Land Agency Board di- 
rectly responsible to the District Commis- 
sioners instead of abolishing it. 

DISCUSSES ROLE 

Discussing the NCPC’s role in urban re- 
newal, Mr. Tobriner said: 

“Any divided authority slows the urban 
renewal program. It’s like having an army 
with two generals.” 

er General Clarke said that in his 
opinion “if you have two people who can say 

‘No,’ this is not desirable. 

“We have pretty good control of all other 
municipal functions, where the NCPC has 
only an advisory role now.” 

Mrs. James H. Rowe, NCPC Chairman, said 
in a letter approved by the NCPC yesterday 
that “it is difficult to understand” how the 
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Planning Commission can do its job “if its 

role in the urban renewal program, which 

will reshape the face of the National Capital 

for many to come, is reduced to a mere 

advisory relationship” to the Commissioners. 
OBJECTIONS ARE SEEN 

The RLA, itself, today opposed lodging all 
urban renewal powers with the city heads, 
saying the Commissioners already control re- 
newal activities. 
under the p: d scheme has 
which are objectionable,” RLA said. 

The Agency’s opposition was based on its 
belief that “development and execution of 
an effective local urban renewal program 
can never be achieved in the context of 
ordinary day-to-day city administration.” 

The views of both RLA and the planning 
commission were submitted to the Budget 
Bureau, which had circulated a draft of the 
reorganization plan for comment. 

In its present form the proposed reorga- 
nization order would, in addition to abolish- 
ing the NCPC veto, eliminate the RLA board 
of directors and make this agency a depart- 
ment of the District government. 

The reorganization order was proposed by 
the District government's administrative 
and urban renewal staff, given general ap- 
proval by the Commissioners and sent to 
the Bureau of the Budget. 


TWO DRAFTS SENT 


Actually, it was learned today, two al- 
ternative drafts were sent to the Budget 
Bureau from the District Building. One is 
the version now being circulated by the 
Bureau of the Budget to the affected agen- 
cies and is the one the Commissioners pre- 
ferred at that time. 

The second draft was based on a plan 
proposed by the Federal City Council, which 
would have given the Commissioners more 
authority over urban renewal, but would 
have kept the RLA board. 

Mr. Tobriner said today that “I am not 
convinced it would be desirable to abolish 
the RLA board. 

“However, I do believe that the RLA board 
should be wholly appointed by the District 
Commissioners and responsible to the Com- 
missioners.” 

At present, three of the appointments 
to the 5-man RLA board are made by the 
Commissioners, The other two appoint- 
ments are made by the President, 

Brigadier General Clarke said that he be- 
lieves that “in the long run, it would be bet- 
ter not to have the RLA in the chain of 
command. I supported the reorganization 
order because it has administrative sim- 
plicity.”’ 

WOULD BACK TOBRINER 

However, the general indicated that he 
would be willing to support Mr. Tobriner's 
position on the RLA board. 

The third District Commissioner, John B. 
Duncan, was testifying today before a con- 
gressional committee and was not immedi- 
ately available for comment. 

The District Commissioners are expected 
to take a formal position on the reorganiza- 
tion order soon, after considering objections 
which have been made by the NCPC and the 
RLA to the Budget Bureau. 

The reorganization order must be sub- 
mitted by President Kennedy to Congress be- 
fore June 1, the expiration date of the Re- 
organization Act of 1949. 

If a reorganization plan is submitted by 
the deadline, it would go into effect auto- 
matically unless a simple majority of either 
the House or the Senate disapproved it. 

Chairman Neville Miller of RLA gave his 
agency’s position in a letter to Harold Seid- 
man, the Budget Bureau's assistant director 
for management and organization. Mr. 
Seidman last Friday circulated the draft plan 
after it was prepared, reportedly at the re- 
quest of the District government. 
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RESOLUTION OF FEDERATION OF CITIZENS AS- 
SOCIATIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Whereas several bills have been introduced 
in the 88th Co: to provide the citizens 
of the District of Columbia with a form of 
self-government commonly referred to as 
home rule, all of which bills are essentially 
the same, varying only in details such as 
numbers, designations, and salaries; and 

Whereas none of these bills provide full 
voting representation for the citizens of the 
District of Columbia in both Houses of Con- 
gress, which privilege is enjoyed by the citi- 
zens of every other city of the United States, 
large or small, and which we believe to be an 
essential element of any form of self-govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas confusion and uncertainty could 
and undoubtedly would result from the fact 
that the Congress in all of the bilis intro- 
duced reserves to itself, without limitation, 
the very power to legislate for the District of 
Columbia that it delegates to the proposed 
city council or assembly: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Federation of Citizens As- 
sociations in meeting assembled this 28th 
day of March 1963, That it is opposed to the 
principle of so-called home rule for the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia without full 
voting representation in both Houses of the 
Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Members of the Senate and House 
Committees on the District of Columbia, and 
to the President of the United States. 

ROBERT A. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Committee on Suffrage. 
Mrs. HERMAN M. FRAZIER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Local Suf- 


frage. 
Approved by the Federation: March 28, 
1963. 
MABEL E. Morris, 
Mrs. EDWARD B. MORRIS, 
Secretary, Federation of Citizens Asso- 
ciations. 


RESOLUTION IN APPRECIATION 


Resolved, That the Federation of Citizens 
Associations of the District of Columbia, in 
regular meeting assembled on April 25, 1963, 
express appreciation to Congressmen Wm- 
NALL, MCDOWELL, Mutter, and KYL for their 
efforts to improve the residential qualities of 
this city and to encourage citizen initiative 
in the conservation of its residential assets 
with the obvious aim of establishing a favor- 
able climate for steady evolutionary progress 
in the city’s development in the place of the 
chaos to which we have been subjected 
through urban renewal operations; and be it 

Resolved, That the Federation of Citizens 
Associations of the District of Columbia ex- 
press appreciation to Congressman McM- 
LAN, chairman of the Committee on District 
Affairs, and to Co: Dowpy, subcom- 
mittee chairman, for the businesslike in- 
vestigation of urban renewal operations in 
the District of Columbia which have brought 
to light the gross inequities and the destruc- 
tive powers of urban renewal as practiced 
in this city; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Federation of Citizens 
States be urged to examine the records of 
these hearings as indicative of the impera- 
tive need for overhauling urban renewal leg- 
islation which has now had ample time, 
under practical application, to reveal its de- 
fects; and be it 

Resolved, That the Federation of Citizens 
Associations assure these Congressmen of 
our desire to cooperate in this effort toward 
the attainment of mutual goals, to study 
proposed legislation, participate in public 
hearings, and engage in other supporting 
action to correct the defects which have 
been revealed in urban renewal laws through 
their practical application, to exert particu- 
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lar effort toward the elimination of the 


rogram which 
threaten the rights of private property 
ownership. 
by the City Planning and Zon- 
ttee 


ing Commi * 
Mrs. JoHN F. SNYDER, 
PETER GLICKERT, 
Cochairmen. 
Approved unanimously by the federation, 
April 25, 1963. 
Mabel E. Morris, 
Mrs. EDWARD B. Morris, 
Secretary. 


FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KEITH] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the num- 
ber of people who go hungry in the world 
is increasing daily. This appalling sit- 
uation could be alleviated substantially 
by maximum production of inexpensive 
and nutritional food. Fish protein con- 
centrate is such a product; but its dis- 
tribution is inhibited in this country by 
an administrative ruling which is, in 
my opinion, not supported by the facts 
of the case. The following article from 
the Wall Street Journal is an excellent 
explanation of the problem and I sin- 
cerely recommend it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

FISH FLOUR FRACAS 

The Interior Department has asked Con- 
gress for more than $500,000 to improve a fish 
food product the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has, in effect, ruled “filthy.” 

At the same time, leading nutritionists 
claim that a satisfactory process for pre- 
paring the product already exists and, in fact, 
is in full-scale operation. 

At the center of this confusing controversy 
is fish protein concentrate (FPC), also known 
as fish flour. Praised by diet experts, Con- 
gressmen and its promoters, even the Food 
and Drug people, agree it’s an excellent 
source of protein. 

Although the fracas has a certain Alice- 
in-Wonderland quality, the product at issue 
could be a strategic weapon in the struggle 
to feed burgeoning populations—particularly 
in underdeveloped countries. Two-thirds of 
the planet’s human population suffers from 
malnutrition, specifically a deficiency or al- 
most complete lack of animal protein. Every 
second at least one person dies of starvation 
somewhere in the world. 

POLITICAL ASPECTS 

Involved in the fish flour controversy are 
not only humane but important political 
considerations. At least it’s argued that 
food could play a more significant role in 
the battle to win the support of uncommitted 
countries where a substandard diet is the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Food and Drug Administration insists its 
stand against whole fish flour does not pre- 
vent Government agencies or others from 
shipping FPC to undernourished people 
abroad whose countries have no rule against 
it. Nevertheless.the State Department, the 
food for peace program and other food donors 
are reluctant to run the risk of a violent 
propaganda attack on the United States 
which would likely be forthcoming if they 
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should try to feed foreigners something not 
regarded as suitable for Americans, 

To see why protein is so important, con- 
sider a few facts on nutrition, Aside from 
water and minerals, foods consist of pro- 
teins, fats and carbohydrates. If a diet is 
low on fats and carbohydrates, there is little 
problem, since the organism can manufac- 
ture both out of proteins. But it cannot 
manufacture proteins out of fats or carbo- 
hydrates. 

Animal proteins contain more of the es- 
sential amino acids than do plant proteins. 
The best animal proteins are in milk and 
eggs which generally are in short supply in 
underdeveloped countries. It’s estimated 
that just the presently unharvested fish in 
U.S. coastal waters translated into fish pro- 
tein concentrate would supply sufficient 
quantities of animal protein to supplement 
the deficient diets of about 1 billion people 
for 300 days at the cost of less than a half 
cent per person per day. 

For some time it’s been obvious to food 
technicians that an easy and obvious meth- 
od of getting bulk protein concentrate would 
be to take whole fish, clean and defat them, 
remove the fishy taste and odor and grind 
them into flourlike substances. Scientists 
Cae there are proven processes for doing 

8. 

VIOBIN'S PLANTS 


A Midwest producer of pharmaceutical 
preparations, Ezra Levin, president of the 
VioBin Corp. in Monticello, Ill., says he has 
a plant in New Bedford, Mass., that turns out 
14 tons of fish flour daily and a second built 
in conjunction with other interests on Long 
Island which will have a 20-ton-a-day ca- 
pacity. 

There have been significant efforts abroad 
in FPC manufacture. A Swedish firm has 
invested $1 million in research efforts, tech- 
nical breakthroughs in techniques have been 
scored in Uruguay and Germany, and Rus- 
sian-manufactured FPC has been tested in 
this country. Also, fish protein plants have 
been operated in Peru and South Africa, 

And every year both here and abroad tons 
of fish meal are fed to cattle, poultry and 
even ranch-raised mink to get maximum 
growth in the shortest period of time. So in 
a world where people die for lack of protein 
and the technical methods to make FPC 
exist, what is the stumbling block to its 
widespread production here? 

It’s section 402 (a) (3) of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, the Food and Drug 
Administration says, which bars the inter- 
state shipment in this country of a product 
that is “filthy, putrid, decomposed or other- 
wise unfit for food.” The agency's reasoning 
is that the complete fish—fins, tail, bones, 
viscera and all—is unclean and, regardless 
of what is done with it, it is not fit for 
human consumption under the law. 

The fish flour fight prompted by this point 
of view got underway at the Washington 
level in 1961 when fishing interests peti- 
tioned the Food and Drug Administration to 
establish a definition and standard of iden- 
tity for fish protein concentrate and whole 
fish flour. At that time the agency infor- 
mally expressed an opinion that it has dog- 
gedly held to ever since, that whole fish 
flour should be regarded as an “adulterated 
product.” 

They formalized this view when the Food 
and Drug Administration issued a standard 
of identity the following year. It said fish 
flour would be illegal unless it was made 
from cleaned fish after discarding heads, 
tails, fins, viscera and intestinal contents. 
Bureau of Fishery experts estimate fish 
flour could be made for as little as 9 cents 
a pound from whole fish and that using 
eviscerated fish would increase the price 
fivefold. 
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This impasse caused fish flour exponents 
to redouble their efforts and attracted sup- 
porters to their cause. Senator PAuL DOUG- 
Las, Democrat, of Illinois, even went so far as 
to serve fellow Congressmen a fish flour and 
rice curry in his office while newsmen looked 
on 


With a public hearing on the Food and 
Drug Administration's ruling slated, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall entered 
the picture. He asked the National Academy 
of Sciences to have a special panel find out 
whether fish flour could be safely made, 
whether such a product now exists and also 
whether there is a need for inexpensive 
animal-protein food supplement among low- 
income groups in the United States. Pend- 
ing the committee report the public hear- 
ings were postponed. 

To Mr. Udall’s first two questions the 
special panel answered in the affirmative. 
To the third query it said that although no 
one has demonstrated a need for animal 
protein in the United States, there’s the pos- 
sibility such a product would be of great 
value both in emergency situations and in 
meeting worldwide expanding food require- 
ments. And the committee cautioned: 
“The lack of demonstrable and existing evi- 
dence of present need should not interfere 
with development of new food products.” 

Although this report was issued 6 
months ago, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has adamantly stood on its original 
evaluation of fish flour. 

The agency's attitude in this matter draws 
a strong response from fish flour proponents. 
Says one, It's like telling you that because 
your hands are dirty, they'll always be dirty 
no matter how well you wash them.” 


PERFECTLY GOOD FOOD 


Dr. Frederick J. Stare, professor of nutri- 
tion at Harvard School of Public Health and 
one of the world’s leading nutritionists, de- 
clares simply, If you grind up the whole 
fish and if it is cleaned chemically and 
bacteriologically the resulting fish flour is 
perfectly good food.” 

Reports by the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations indicate 
hundreds of tons of fish flour have been pro- 
duced and consumed by humans in Sweden, 
Morocco and South Africa. 

The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists com- 
ments: “The Food and Drug Administration 
maintains that its composition makes fish 
flour unesthetic and that it will be repug- 
nant to consumers, overlooking the fact 
products such as gelatin are known to come 
from raw materials equally unesthetic * * * 
that fish flour is pure and clean chemically 
and biologically is not in question.” 

And it has been noted that the Food and 
Drug Administration allows the sale of many 
imported food oddities—canned worms, in- 
sects and reptiles—which are esthetically 
disturbing as diet items to many Americans. 

Should the Food and Drug Administration 
change its mind on fish flour, of course, it 
would mean a lot to the fish industry, and 
Mr. Levin’s VioBin company in particular, as 
well as to other fish processors. 

But as long as the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration holds to its present stand, it is un- 
likely domestically produced fish flour, 
whether made by the VioBin method or some 
improved technique the Interior Department 
may come up with, will have any kind of 
market here except as livestock food. 

Regardless of what Government agencies 
do or say about this product, however, there 
are powerful forces working on behalf of it 
and other new foods. The world's skyrocket- 
ing population is expected to double by the 
end of the century, And to score even mod- 
erate improvements in the substandard nu- 
tritional state of the foorly fed portion of the 
population, food production must be doubled 
by 1980 and trebled by the year 2000. 
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WHY AID INDONESIA? 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGREGOR] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recor and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 7, the Kennedy administration told 
the Congress of recent “emergency” aid 
to Indonesia in the total amount of $19,- 
700,000. We learned that a $17 million 
loan was granted 2 months ago by our 
Agency for International Development. 
We are told that on top of this figure, an 
additional $2,700,000 has been given to 
Indonesia to equip and train a special 
unit of Indonesian police. 

Mr. Frank Coffin, Deputy Administra- 
tor of the AID, tells us that this money 
came out of President Kennedy’s emer- 
gency foreign aid funds. We are advised 
that the administration has taken these 
highly dubious steps in an effort to woo 
President Sukarno’s regime away from 
Communist bloc influence. 

For several years many of us have 
cited the need for a more effective policy 
of selectivity in the administration of 
our programs of foreign economic and 
military assistance. We recognize that 
although our aid has made significant 
contributions to the welfare and strength 
of free world nations, and, therefore, to 
our own national interest, we have in 
some cases made serious mistakes. We 
have too often expected that American 
gifts throughout the world would make 
us popular; quite obviously it is respect, 
not popularity, which we should be seek- 
ing. 


This truism is reflected in the report 
of the Clay Committee on Foreign Aid 
issued last March 22. The Clay report 
correctly emphasizes the need of con- 
tinued support for properly administered 
mutual defense and development pro- 
grams overseas. But it also adds: 

We cannot believe that our national in- 
terest is served by indefinitely continuing 
commitments at the present rate to the 95 
countries and territories which are now re- 
ceiving our economic and/or military assist- 
ance. Substantial tightening up and sharp- 
ened objectives in terms of our national 
interests are necessary, based on a realistic 
look at past experience, present needs, and 
future probabilities. 


The Clay report also states: 

If our assistance strengthens the will and 
capacity of a country to remain independ- 
ent and helps it move toward political and 
economic stability, our money will have been 
wisely spent. If our aid simply postpones 
the inevitable day of financial and national 
reckoning, then we have wasted our sub- 
stance and helped the country not at all, 


In reference to Indonesia, the distin- 
guished committee headed by General 
Clay says: 

We do not see how external assistance can 
be granted to this nation by free world 
countries unless it puts its internal house in 
order, provides fair treatment to foreign 
creditors and enterprises, and refrains from 
international adventures. 
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Mr. Speaker, President Liu Shao-chi 
of Communist China has just concluded 
a visit to Jakarta, Indonesia. The effect 
of this event has been to confirm the 
close association of these two countries. 
President Sukarno referred to the two 
countries as “the pillars of the new 
emerging forces” and he predicted that 
together they will see the collapse of the 
“old established forces” by which he 
means the leadership of the non-Com- 
munist world. 

Mr. Sukarno is quoted as saying that 
the colonialist and the neocolonialist 
countries are trying to undermine Indo- 
nesia and Communist China. And Mr. 
Liu referred to the two countries as 
“comrades in arms.” 

Let us not think of these comments 
in terms of the “friendliness” which some 
may think would be due the United 
States. Affection for the United States 
is not a requirement for the world sta- 
bility we need, and we should not be 
sensitive on this point. But let us meas- 
ure the significance of this event by the 
yardstick of the Clay report and of 
others who would have us be very real- 
istic about our national interest. 

Between 1945 and 1962 this country 
has given to Indonesia almost $700 mil- 
lion worth of various kinds of assistance. 
The time is here for us to ask ourselves 
what the result has been. According to 
the best standards our Government has 
been able to establish the result has been 
negative, and no further aid commit- 
ments to Indonesia are justified. 

The Clay report speaks of the “in- 
evitable day of financial and national 
reckoning.” It is a fact that Indonesia, 
despite the substantial assistance pro- 
vided by Communist and non-Commu- 
nist nations, is now in the midst of its 
worst economic crisis in its 14 years of 
independence. Foreign exchange re- 
serves are very low, inflation is running 
free, and consumer goods are very scarce. 

Government mismanagement is every- 
where, with no evidence that our efforts 
to strengthen the agricultural and indus- 
trial base of the country have been help- 
ful. Though the government gives as- 
surances of putting its house in order, 
all indications point to a dominant gov- 
ernment effort to undermine the forma- 
tion of the new Federation of Malaysia. 
This forthcoming exercise in “interna- 
tional adventure” comes hard on the 
heels of Sukarno’s aggressive expansion- 
ism into West New Guinea. 

Realistically, perhaps the biggest single 
result of our aid to Indonesia has been 
to shore up the position of the Sukarno 
regime. In view of the evident partner- 
ship now built to bind Sukarno to Com- 
munist China, it is obviously not in our 
interest to support Sukarno. Elimina- 
tion of our aid programs may be the only 
hope we have of aiding the people of In- 
donesia in fending off the Communist 
attachment. We must give more support 
to non-Communist elements in Indonesia 
and throughout southeast Asia, and less 
aid to those who would undermine free 
peoples living under free governments. 
Continued intertia, carrying us along the 
hopeless path of the past several years, 
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can only prolong the agony in just the 
way we have seen it prolonged elsewhere. 

Continued aid to the Sukarno regime 
would be another sad chapter in the 
American capacity to confuse charity 
with true assistance. 

Our foreign aid efforts in Indonesia 
have been well-motivated but fruitless, 
and have even worked against our objec- 
tives. It is time we recognize this, and 
act accordingly. There is no emer- 
gency which justifies the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in helping Sukarno. It is 
incumbent upon the Congress to put a 
stop to this ill-conceived application of 
foreign assistance. 


GROWING PAINS: THE 16TH Mc- 
GRAW-HILL SURVEY OF BUSINESS 
PLANS FOR NEW PLANTS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CUR- 

Tis] may extend his remarks at this 

point in the Record and include extra- 

neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the 16th 
annual McGraw-Hill “Survey of Busi- 
ness Plans for New Plants and Equip- 
ment—1963-66,” which was released on 
April 26, 1963, contains a wealth of im- 
portant information, much of which 
bears upon the current debate of our 
Nation’s economic health. 

The survey points up several factors 
which are of particular interest since 
they relate to the administration’s con- 
tention that our rate of economic growth 
is seriously lagging and that the proper 
course to follow is deficit financing to 
increase aggregate demand. 

The McGraw-Hill survey shows, for 
example, that American business plans 
to spend a record $40 billion on new 
plants and equipment this year and that 
the average amount planned for 1964-65 
is slightly higher than the amount spent 
in 1962. Beside the need to modernize 
facilities, business is increasing its in- 
vestment in response to an anticipated 
increase in unit sales of 18 percent be- 
tween 1963 and 1966. While additions 
to capacity in recent years have been 
small, the survey shows that manufac- 
turers are planning to add 12 percent to 
their capacity during the next 3 years. 

Since investment has failed to advance 
significantly in recent years, the favor- 
able outlook in this area is cheerful news. 
It is also convincing evidence of the dy- 
namic nature of our economy. 

While the new depreciation guidelines 
and the investment tax credit passed 
last year are helping to stimulate this 
higher level of investment activity, the 
primary reason lies in the increase in 
sales which business foresees in the fu- 
ture as a result of changes in population 
and other factors in our economy. The 
point I am making is that when Gov- 
ernment removes impediments to 
growth—as it did when it revised the 
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depreciation guidelines—the private sec- 
tor of the economy will react vigorously. 
It will react as well to changes in the 
economy, such as innovations, increases 
in family formation, and changes in the 
age-sex mix of the population, which can 
be expected to sharply increase future 
sales. Besides being unneeded, Govern- 
ment props and stimulation in the form 
of large budget deficits can be positively 
harmful. 

Another factor brought out by the sur- 
vey—which developed this information 
for the first time this year—is the large 
proportion of their facilities which com- 
panies report to be technologically out 
of date. All industry reported to Mc- 
Graw-Hill that at the end of 1962, 20 
percent of its stock of plant and equip- 
ment was technologically outmoded, 
while manufacturing alone reported that 
22 percent was obsolete. As a result, 
American business is continuing to em- 
phasize modernization rather than ex- 
pansion of its facilities. 

The administration’s constant em- 
phasis on the amount of idle plant in 
our economy loses much of its signifi- 
cance when we recognize that over a fifth 
of our manufacturing plant and equip- 
ment is technologically outmoded. With 
22 percent of our plant technologically 
outmoded and with manufacturing op- 
erating at 83 percent of capacity, some 
of this high cost and admittedly out- 
moded capacity is now being used. 

In terms of technologically up-to-date 
capacity, it is clear there is little, if any, 
idle plant and equipment which can be 
used to supply the increase in aggregate 
demand which the administration hopes 
to achieve through a tax cut, higher Gov- 
ernment spending, and bigger Govern- 
ment deficits. 

If this is so, what happens to the ad- 
ministration’s theory that because of idle 
plant an increase in aggregate demand 
can take place without creating infla- 
tion? And what happens to the ad- 
ministration’s position that investment 
incentives can be minimized and that the 
major share of any tax adjustment 
should go to increase consumer demand? 

Another area emphasized in the 
McGraw-Hill survey is the amount of 
new products on the market. The ad- 
ministration claims that our economic 
growth has been lagging in recent years. 
Certainly one indication of real growth 
is the amount of new and improved 
goods and services on the market, a fac- 
tor which is only imperfectly measured 
by dollars alone as in the gross national 
product computations. 

The McGraw-Hill survey shows that 
as a result of new discoveries in the 
laboratories, manufacturers expect that 
by 1966, 13 percent of their sales will be 
in new products not now known. The 
survey also points out that manufactur- 
ers as a whole said that 25 percent of 
their 1962 sales were in new products 
not made 10 years ago. Here, Mr. 
Speaker, is proof of the real and sig- 
nificant economic growth which is taking 
place in our society. 

Unfortunately, research and develop- 
ment—which the survey shows makes 
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this kind of new product development 
possible—is expected to level off over the 
next few years. When asked why they 
were planning to slow down their spend- 
ing on research and development—a 
prime source of economic growth—the 
major reason given by the largest pro- 
portion of the companies was the pres- 
sures of the profit squeeze. With many 
companies dissatisfied about profit mar- 
gins, there has been some belt-tighten- 
ing in their research and development 
budgets. 

The McGraw-Hill survey is highly 
respected, and I believe that the rele- 
vance of many of its findings to the 
crucial economic subjects now being dis- 
cussed in the Congress requires that we 
give the survey and its findings our se- 
rious thought and attention. While the 
entire survey is rather lengthy, I wish to 
highlight several portions of it which re- 
late to the subjects I have discussed in 
these remarks. Mr. Speaker, I include 
excerpts from the survey, as well as a 
number of interesting tables relating to 
the subjects which I have discussed, in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks: 


Excerpts FROM McGraw-Hitt Survey 
SALES EXPECTATIONS 


The fact that companies are expecting in- 
creased demand in the future is revealed by 
their sales expectations. The sales targets, 
particularly beyond this year, indicate con- 
fidence in a growing economy. Manufac- 
turers expect their sales, in physical volume, 
to rise only 4 percent this year. This is the 
same percentage increase indicated in the 
McGraw-Hill fall survey. Although the in- 
crease itself is small, it comes on top of a 
very good sales year. But between 1963 and 
1966 manufacturers expect unit sales to rise 
18 percent. 

The auto industry had its second best sales 
year on record last year and expects to do 
just as wellin 1963. And all other industries 
expect some increase in unit sales this year. 
They range from a low of 2 percent in both 
transportation equipment and textiles to a 
high of 7 percent in the electrical machin- 
ery industry. 

But for the period 1963-66 most indus- 
tries expect to do considerably better. And 
the expected additions to capacity over the 
period will provide adequate capacity to meet 
these sales objectives. The steel industry 
expects the physical volume of sales to rise 
only 3 percent this year, but for the 3 years 
beyond, it expects sales to rise 13 percent. 
The auto industry anticipates a sales in- 
crease of 15 percent between 1963 and 1966. 
The transportation equipment industry and 
textiles which expect only a small increase 
this year hope to see sales rise another 14 
percent during the next 3 years. 

Last year, McGraw-Hill asked companies 
about the age of their stock of plants and 
equipment. But age does not of itself neces- 
sarily reveal the quality of facilities. So this 
year for the first time McGraw-Hill asked 
companies to provide some indication of how 
technologically out of date they thought 
their facilities are. When asked what per- 
cent of its stock of plant and equipment at 
the end of last year it considered technologi- 
cally outmoded, business as a whole reported 
that 20 percent was out of date. But many 
of the older industries, industries which have 
not concentrated on modernization, have a 
significantly higher proportion of techno- 
logically outmoded facilities. The railroads 
reported more than half of their facilities are 
obsolete. A year ago railroads reported that 
39 percent of all their facilities had been in- 
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stalled prior to 1945. Those industries en- 
gaged in making railroad equipment and in 
shipbuilding also have a high percent of 
outmoded facilities—39 percent. Even the 
machinery industry which has devoted well 
over two-thirds of its investment in the past 
5 years to moderization has a large amount 
of out-of-date plant and equipment—26 
percent, 

Industries like electrical machinery in 
which the fast growing electronics industry 
is becoming a significant part and autos 
which have spent vast sums on automation 
have the lowest proportion of outmoded 
facilities. In transportation, the airlines 
which are now nearly all converted to jet 
aircraft indicate that they consider only 4 
percent of their facilities out of date. 

That American business is endeavoring to 
make some headway in putting these facili- 
ties in first-class shape is revealed by their 
continuing emphasis on modernization 
rather than expansion, an intensive drive 
which began in 1958. This year, manufac- 
turers as a whole plan to devote 68 percent 
of their total investment to modernization, 
32 percent for expansion. This is roughly 
the same proportion they have been spend- 
ing since 1958. And their current planning 
is to continue to divide their investment 
in the same proportion during the period 
1964-66. 

Only fabricated metals and instruments 
and chemicals plan to spend more for expan- 
sion than modernization this year. But 
both these industries have consistently de- 
voted more than half of their investment 
dollar to expansion for the past 2 years. 
And they plan to do the same thing during 
the next 3 years. Since both these indus- 
tries are more oriented to new product devel- 
opment than many others, undoubtedly 
much of the expansion will be to make new 
products. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AND NEW 
PRODUCTS 

In its quest for new horizons American 
industry continues to look to research and 
development for new products, for new 
processes and for improving current prod- 
ucts. To this end industry as a whole 
worked on research and development proj- 
ects to the tune of $12 billion last year, 10 
percent more than 1961. The amount of 
research and development being performed 
by industry has risen spectacularly over the 
decade; research and development expendi- 
tures are now three and one-half times 
greater than 10 years ago. But the rate 
of increase planned for the years ahead ap- 
pears to be tapering off. After a 10-percent 
increase, between 1961 and 1962, industry 
expects the amount of research and develop- 
ment it will perform this year will rise only 
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4 percent. And companies now indicate 
that between 1963 and 1966 they expect their 
research and development to go up slightly 
more than $1 billion for the 3-year period. 

Companies also indicated some of the rea- 
sons for this apparent slowdown. When 
asked, if the rate of increase in research and 
development expenditures is slowing down in 
your firm, what is the major reason, the 
largest proportion of companies cited the 
profit squeeze. Salaries which account for 
the bulk of research and development ex- 
penditures have been rising steadily and 
with many companies unhappy about profit 

there apparently has been some belt 
tightening in research and development 
budgets. 

Of the companies answering 41 percent 
stated that the profit squeeze was respon- 
sible for the slowdown in research and de- 
velopment. Another 18 percent indicated 
that major projects had been completed, and 
they were not currently contemplating any 
new ones, And 17 percent said that research 
and development was being performed more 
efficiently which presumably could also be 
related to the profit picture. While these 
firms indicated that they were taking a closer 
look at their research and development 
budgets, many others said that there was no 
slowdown in their programs; they were going 
ahead and increasing their budgets at about 
the same rate as they had in the past. 

And furthermore, they expect these pro- 
grams to pay off in the near future. Manu- 
facturers expect that as a result of new dis- 
coveries in the laboratories, 13 percent of 
their 1966 sales will be in new products, 
either products not produced last year or 
products so completely changed as to be 
reasonably considered new products. 

Those industries currently spending the 
most for research are the ones expecting the 
largest sales volume in new products. For 
example, the electrical machinery and com- 
munications industry which is spending $2.6 
billion on research and development this 
year expects 22 percent of 1966 sales to be 
in new products. The transportation equip- 
ment industry, mostly aircraft, which is do- 
ing nearly twice as much research as any 
other industry, also expects the largest 
growth in new products. This industry an- 
ticipates that by 1966 fully 36 percent of its 
sales will be in completely new products. 
The machinery industry, another large re- 
search and development performer, also ex- 
pects a large proportion of its 1966 sales 
will be in new products. 

And it is those same industries that have 
spent large amounts for research and de- 
velopment that have benefited from new 
product sales in the past 10 years. While 
manufacturers as a whole revealed that 25 
percent of their 1962 sales were in new prod- 
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ucts, products not made 10 years ago, those 
industries which have spent the most on re- 
search and development had a much higher 
percent of sales in new products than the 
average. Machinery manufacturers indi- 
cated 38 percent of their 1962 sales were in 
products not produced 10 years ago. Trans- 
portation equipment firms revealed that 60 
percent of their 1962 sales were in new prod- 
ucts, while electrical machinery manufac- 
turers indicated nearly half of their 1962 
sales were in products which did not exist 
10 years ago. 

Those industries which have spent rela- 
tively little on research and development, 
food and beverages, textiles, petroleum, and 
primary metals were the same industries in- 
dicating that new products accounted for 
a smaller proportion of last year's sales than 
the overall average. 

The inference appears obvious—those in- 
dustries that spend money on research and 
development will be assured of a continuing 
flow of new products and processes in the 
future, There can be little doubt that new 
products and new cost-saving processes will 
take on added importance in the years ahead, 
as foreign competition threatens to continue. 
And new products will create new sales po- 
tential. The combination of large research 
and development expenditures, new products 
and development of new techniques will in 
turn mean high capital expenditures to take 
advantage of these new developments. 


How much of our stock of plant and equip- 
ment is technologically outmoded * 


Percent 

Industry: outmoded 

Tron and steel. 27 

Nonferrous metals 14 

Machiner/ — 26 

Electrical machinery — . 

Autos, trucks, and parts 2 12 

Transportation equipment: 22 

PN oe r... eee 17 
Shipbuilding, railroad equipment and 

. 39 

Fabricated metals and instruments... 22 

Chemicals 10 

Paper and pulp. 18 

Rubber 20 

Stone, clay, and glass ny ES 

Petroleum and coal products... 5> 20 

Food and beverages..--------- - 24 

7 29 

27 

22 

21 

51 

15 

12 

18 

20 


1 As of December 1962. 
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Modernization versus expansion 


Percent of capital spending planned for— Percent of capital spending planned for— 
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PROJECT MOHOLE IS NO HOLE 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hosmer] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a great deal of public concern over space 
lags and missile gaps. But there is an 
area of scientific investigation right here 
on earth in which the United States 
seems to be falling behind without any 
good excuse at all. Although this mat- 
ter has attracted relatively little atten- 
tion or congressional inquiry, it deserves 
it. 


I refer to Project Mohole, which has 
been described by Dr. Alan T. Waterman, 
Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, as “man’s greatest single geological 
project.” Despite this lofty description, 
it is Dr. Waterman’s own agency of Gov- 
ernment which is responsible for the un- 
reasonable and unexplained delay in 
pushing it to completion. 

Project Mohole is the program for 
drilling through the earth’s crust and 
determining the structure and composi- 
tion of the first, second, third, and, hope- 
fully, the fourth layer—the latter being 
the earth’s mantle. Phase 1 was carried 
out off Guadalupe Island by a small 
group of scientist-engineers who man- 
aged to prove the feasibility of reaching 
the Mohorovic Discontinuity—a sharp 
break in seismic velocities thought to 
mark the start of the mantle—by drill- 
ing test holes in the deep ocean floor. 
Deepest drilling was 601 feet below the 
ocean floor in 11,672 feet of water— 
where the holes passed out of Miocene 
foraminiferal sediments at about 557 feet 
into basalt. The total cost of this opera- 
tion was $1.5 million, Full advantage 
was taken of the petroleum industry's 
interest in deep ocean drilling to enlist 
its cost-free assistance, specifically dona- 
tion of the ocean-drilling barge Cuss-1. 

For some as yet completely unex- 
plained reason, the second phase of the 
program—which will entail drilling 3 
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What is the major reason for the slowdown in the rate of increase in research and development expenditures? 


Industry 


0 ubber 

0 || Stone, clay, and glass 
1 || Petroleum and coal products. 
6 || Food and beverages 
0 


All other. 


miles, more or less, into the ocean floor 
in an ocean depth of 3 miles—was turned 
over to a prime systems contractor, after 
the fashion of a major weapons systems 
project. And “because we don’t want 
to give any one company a major com- 
petitive advantage in deep sea drilling 
know-how,” the decision was made to ex- 
clude oil companies as possible contrac- 
tors. This served neatly to assure that 
the best engineering know-how available 
for the project would not be permitted to 
participate. Not only that, but there 
was every indication that much of such 
participation might have been arranged 
on a cost-free basis 

Now 2 years after placing the contract, 
nothing—save studies and evaluations— 
has been accomplished. The prime con- 
tractor, Brown & Root, has little to show 
for its time and efforts except for four 
voluminous reports. The customer— 
the National Science Foundation—is still 
sitting on its hands, unwilling and/or 
unable to decide how to start, much less 
proceed, 

So, at the moment, Project Mohole is 
“no hole.” 

Two advisory groups, the American 
Miscellaneous Society, known as Amsoc, 
which is a committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences, and Ocean Science 
& Engineering, Inc., consisting of certain 
key members of the original Mohole 
team—both agree on how to proceed and 
have repeatedly passed their recommen- 
dations on to National Science Founda- 
tion. Essentially these recommendations 
are as follows: Take a World War II 
tanker and convert it into an interim 
drilling ship capable of handling 20,000 
feet of drill pipe. Cost of conversion, 
equipping, and operating the ship for a 
year is estimated at $7 million. If the 
mantle is closer than the scientists think 
the mantle would be hit with no further 
expense to the taxpayer. If not, much 
valuable scientific information and ex- 
pensive engineering know-how would be 
gained—at a very low cost. In contrast, 
Brown & Root wants to build a massive 
craft 275-feet-square right from the 
start at a cost of $15 million. The main 
argument against this route is the heavy 
commitment of funds without first deter- 
mining if it is necessary. 
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This week in Houston, Tex., Amsoc, 
Brown & Root, and the National Science 
Foundation are conducting 3 days of 
meetings in which Brown & Root’s mas- 
sive studies and Amsoc’s recommenda- 
tions will be examined and discussed. 
There is hope, but no guarantee, that 
agreement will be reached, 

We are all indebted to Ocean Science 
News, a business letter published here in 
Washington, for its suggestion in the 
issue of April 30, that Congress should 
look into Project Mohole. I am in com- 
plete agreement with that recommenda- 
tion. We should endeavor to ascertain 
why the National Science Foundation 
has done virtually nothing in the way of 
providing management of the project. 
We should, in fact, as Ocean Science 
News suggests, determine if National 
Science Foundation is the proper agen- 
cy to handle projects of this size and 
scientific and national importance. Na- 
tional Science Foundation has proved its 
capabilities in the management of re- 
search grants and fellowships but it has 
fallen flat on its face in the administra- 
tion of Project Mohole. 

Meanwhile, the Russians have sched- 
uled an excellent program of deep-earth 
scientific drilling consisting of a pattern 
of holes all across the Soviet Union, cul- 
minating—they hope—in the piercing of 
the mantle in the Kuriles. And, they are 
going ahead. They have reached just 
over 17,000 feet in their first hole in the 
Caucasus. 

In contrast the only Mohole accom- 
plishment in the last 2 years is a 1,000- 
foot core drilling in Puerto Rico last fall. 
It was drilled by Western Geophysical 
under a subcontract from Brown & Root, 
at Amsoc’s insistence, into the central 
part of an anticline—a dome or arch of 
rock. The continuous core was entirely 
of serpentine, a rock that may represent 
the earth’s crust under ocean basins. 

The Amsoc group is a highly individ- 
ualistic committee of scientists who are 
determined that the project be carried 
out on an accelerated, high priority basis. 
It is no secret that its members are im- 
patient over the bureaucratic slowdown 
treatment the project has been given by 
the National Science Foundation. As one 
of these highly knowledgeable scientists 
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has said, there is no drilling ship, there 
are no new cores and, so far, no program 
has been approved to proceed with. Yet 
in the interim, the estimate for complet- 
ing the project has risen from $40 to $60 
million. 

It is high time for the Congress to 
build a bonfire under the National 
Science Foundation, which apparently 
is the only stimulus at hand for making 
them get their show on the road. 


ADDRESS BEFORE FLORIDA DIVI- 
SION OF THE INVESTORS LEAGUE, 
INC., BY LESTER O. SCHRIVER OF 
THE AMERICAN HERITAGE FOUN- 
DATION 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. CRA- 
MER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had the privilege of addressing the 
Florida division of the Investors League, 
Inc., a nationwide organization dedi- 
cated to the preservation and strength- 
ening of the private enterprise system 
and individual freedom, at its fifth an- 
nual forum held in Orlando, Fla., on 
April 15. 

On this occasion I also had the privi- 
lege of sharing the platform with Mr. 
Lester O. Schriver, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion, whose address, “Who Pays Your 
Fare?” will be of interest to everyone 
who shares his belief in the American 
ideals and principles of a strong com- 
petitive free enterprise system and of 
individual freedom, responsibility and 
self-reliance. 

I commend Mr. Schriver’s address to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

WnO Pars Your Fare? 

There is but one fundamental issue before 
the citizens of America today and that is the 
preservation of our traditional way of life. 
For the past 30 years that way of life has 
been under attack by enemies from within 
and from without. Essential socialism is 
rapidly supplanting our free enterprise, 
capitalistic, competitive way of life. That 
way of life has given us a keener sense of 
responsibility, more human dignity, and 
greater material prosperity than has ever 
been enjoyed by any generation of human 
beings on the face of the earth. 

Thomas Jefferson once said, “The price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance.” That means 
that human liberty isn’t something that can 
be put away in mothballs or kept as a mu- 
seum piece. If it is to live and flourish and 
continue to serve us and those who come 
after us, it must be fought for by every gen- 
eration or it will be forever lost. “That 
which thy fathers bequeathed to thee—earn 
it anew if thou wouldst possess it.” 

Our way of life is built on the theory that 
the supreme power and authority and the 
responsibility for its exercise rests with the 
people. It implies that the responsibility for 
our institutions, our business enterprises 
and the Government itself rests upon the 
character and the judgment of all the people. 
But theory and practice have drifted miles 
apart. In theory we are self-reliant and 
responsible, and every man is master of his 
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own fate. In practice, our moral fiber has 
been weakened, and our sense of responsi- 
bility badly eroded. 

In the past 30 years we have become lulled 
by the sweet music of the siren called Se- 
curity, who offers freedom from responsi- 
bility from the cradle to the grave. Our 
morals have become eroded to the point that 
we are willing to be bribed by our own 
money. We seem to have been forgetting 
that government produces nothing and that 
it can provide for all the needs of its citi- 
zens only by depriving them of these essen- 
tials of their liberty. Liberty and security 
are not synonymous. As a matter of fact, 
they could be wholly incompatible. When 
Patrick Henry declared, “Give me liberty or 
give me death,” he did not ask for security. 
When the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence signed that historic document, 
they demanded only liberty. 

If security is our greatest urge, we have 
no need or right to be free. A benevolent 
dictatorship is probably the most efficient 
vehicle of security, and if that is all the 
heart desires then liberty is wholly unneces- 
sary. But if you want liberty, and responsi- 
bility, and opportunity, then our traditional 
way of life, with all its imperfections, is the 
best hope of earth—for Americans. 

A few days ago a friend gave me a bit of 
lyric prose which belongs right here. I don't 
know the author. If I did, I would thank 
him for a very great contribution. Here it 
is: 


“EMBLEM OF AMERICA 


“When God made the oyster, He guaran- 
teed him absolute economic and social secu- 
rity. He built the oyster a house, a shell to 
protect him from other animals and other 
oysters. When hungry, the oyster opens up 
his shell and food rushes in. 

“But when God made the eagle, what did 
He do? He said, ‘The blue sky is the limit. 
Get out and build your own house.’ And the 
eagle goes out and builds his house on the 
highest mountain crag, where danger and 
disaster threaten him everyday. For food, 
he files through a thousand miles of rain 
and snow and wind. 

“But please remember, the eagle and not 
the oyster is the emblem of America.” 

Is our way of life passing into the limbo 
of aborted dreams? Sometimes I think I 
see the signs of a complete surrender to the 
welfare state. And what are those signs? 
When people prefer to draw unemployment 
insurance rather than earn a living (and 
they often do), then all self-respect has 
vanished and moral responsibility is dead. 

When racketeers can invade our labor 
unions and remain beyond the law (and they 
do). When dope peddlers and sex perverts 
can debauch our schools and colleges (and 
they do). When youth gangs rove the streets 
to rob and rape and kill in ever-increasing 
numbers (and they do). Then public apathy 
and official impotency has put the skids on 
the ideals and principles that have identified 
us as a decent, moral and God-fearing 
Nation. 

When we become so soft, or timid, or in- 
different, or lethargic that racketeers and 
criminals (at home and abroad) get away 
with murder— 

When gamblers and thugs run many of 
our cities— 

When labor goons intimidate decent labor 
and industry— 

It is time to rise up in our righteous wrath 
and cast out the power of this human sew- 
age from our public life before it pollutes 
every decent thing we possess. 

Can our country permanently survive the 
selfishness and stupidity of its own citizens? 
I don’t know. We still have to demonstrate 
that we can preserve that which the founders 
of our Republic bequeathed us. 

But how and where did we lose our way? 
How and where did we lose our ideals, our 
sense of responsibility, our high regard for 
honest toil, our desire to achieve? I just 
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don’t know when or where the virus attacked 
our whole body politic, our body economic, 
and our body social. 

But like a cancer it has been eating at 
the very vitals of our national life and has 
left us sick and confused. It was Plato who 
once said, “The penalty that good men pay 
for indifference to public affairs is to be 
ruled by evil men.” 

Of course, indifference has taken its toll, 
and in addition our moral fiber has been 
eroded by our lust for a fast buck and our 
desire for ease. Furthermore, we have been 
going through a 30-year program of brain- 
washing which has seemed so plausible, so 
utopian, so sweet and ideal that we have 
been cunningly seduced by Delilah, and, 
without realizing it, made the victims of 
the Philistines. The process has been so 
gradual that we haven't realized that our 
basic socio-political philosophy has gone 
through a complete metamorphosis. A symp- 
tom of the change is the general sloughing 
off of a sense of responsibility, and now most 
of us are inclined to look to government for 
the fulfillment of all our needs. 

If you don’t believe that the concept of 
an all-encompassing, all-knowing, benevo- 
lent, public welfare government has engulfed 
our entire way of life, just look at tomor- 
row's newspapers or listen to tomorrow's TV. 
Almost every headline has to do with gov- 
ernment. A government that would provide 
for our retirement, prescribe the hours you 
may work, the minimum price you may ac- 
cept for your services. It prescribes the age 
you must attain before you can work and 
the age when you must quit. The quasi- 
governmental welfare agencies would provide 
a playpen and toys after retirement, and be- 
fore long it will be “medicare” for everyone, 
furnished by a welfare state. 

In addition, government insists on impos- 
ing rules and regulations for people of other 
lands, who might prefer to be left alone to 
pursue their own way of life. And there is 
much subtle propaganda, which would seem 
to extol the virtues of internationalism or 
togetherness and to discredit national con- 
sciousness. As a matter of fact, nationalism 
is only the desire of a people to be them- 
selves. A little of it wouldn’t hurt Amer- 
icans a bit. The greatest antidote to com- 
munism would be to demonstrate here in 
America that the free enterprise, capitalistic, 
competitive system will really work. That 
demonstration would do more to discourage 
Khrushchev than all the missile demonstra- 
tions of which we are capable. 

Instead of giving government all the news- 
paper space and all the radio time, why not 
spend some time telling our people what 
free enterprise is doing for the country? 
Incidentally, free enterprise is paying all the 
bills for the attractive facade of our welfare 
government. 

How long has it been since you have seen 
or heard a kind word about the fact that 
our legal reserve life insurance companies 
furnish the money to manufacture airplanes, 
to build highways, apartments, business 
blocks, and private housing, running into 
many billions of dollars? How about our 
great industrial establishments that provide 
work for millions and products for ten thou- 
sand uses? And how about our private, our 
truly great citizens, who provide funds to 
build colleges, churches, hospitals, and phi- 
lanthropies by the thousands at the local, 
State, and National levels? 

As a rule, whenever you hear a private 
citizen mentioned it is when he has murdered 
someone, or has committed a crime, or has 
been a fool. The same is true of our busi- 
ness enterprises. If an officer of a bank has 
stolen a quarter of a million of the bank’s 
assets, his exploits get top billing. But let 
10,000 bankers do their work well and honor- 
ably and thereby contribute much to the sta- 
bility of our economy and they remain 
anonymous forever, 
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But let the Government make the slightest 
move in any direction and the whole world is 
reminded again that the welfare of the peo- 
ple is being safeguarded by a rich, all-know- 
ing, benevolent, thoughtful Government. 

Yes, we have been brainwashed. We now 
present a new and different national per- 
sonality. We have been so lulled by the ex- 
cess of adulation for the new political phi- 
losophy that we accept it as a new and better 
way of life. Our sense of responsibility has 
been drugged almost to the point of stupor, 
and we really believe we are being carried to 
heaven on flowery beds of ease. And Khru- 
shehev is laughing in the Kremlin as he tells 
us, “We will bury you.” Well, he will, too, if 
we don’t stop playing scared or dead and 
demonstrate to the world that we have had 
“a new birth of freedom and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 

And now you ask, “What can we do about 
it?” Well, the first thing we can do is to 
again assert our right of franchise and move 
in to clean up politics at the local level. 
Whether we like it or not, politics is the sci- 
ence of government in America, It’s the 
only system we know. Too long the average 
good citizen has left a vacuum by remaining 
aloof to dirty politics, and the self-seekers, 
the racketeers, and petty politicians, and the 
incompetents have moved in and are in- 
trenched. 

Did you ever attend a meeting at the 
precinct or ward level? I will bet that not 
10 percent of you have ever attended such a 
meeting. But the ward heelers, the racke- 
teers, and the handout boys are always there. 
They may decide to run someone for mayor 
who has some standing in the community, 
but if a good man is elected under those con- 
ditions his hands are tied because he is be- 
holden to those from whom he obtained his 
empty title. 

We have no right to complain about the 
fitness of those who govern us, unless and 
until we have made every reasonable effort 
to elect and support men and women of 
stature, character, and competence. When 
the day comes that every decent citizen will 
do his utmost to provide for himself and his 
neighbor good, honest, and responsible gov- 
ernment, on that day will we be on our way 
back to our traditional concept—of free en- 
terprise, decency, and general responsibility. 
The decent people in any community can 
have good government if they will really work 
for it. 

But there is a first step before we can ac- 
tively and intelligently participate in govern- 
ment at any level. And that step is to learn 
the techniques of its operation from the 
precinct to the statehouse. 

Our present system is entirely adequate 
and democratic. In fact, it is part and par- 
cel of our concept of representative govern- 
ment. The only difference between good 
government and bad government is the 
quality of men who run its operation. 

At the precinct and ward level we should 
replace the ward heeler with the merchant, 
the doctor, and the banker. Instead of the 
racketeer, who in some form is always there, 
let us have the active participation of the 
teacher, the farmer, the honest representa- 
tive of labor, yes, and even the minister, the 
priest, and the rabbi. And then let us be- 
come interested enough to actually run for 
office ourselves. Politics is not a dirty busi- 
ness or a petty business unless its citizens 
make it dirty and petty. 

This is a call to arms, directed to every 
citizen who would like to preserve for him- 
self and for posterity our free enterprise, 
capitalistic, competitive system, which has 
demonstrated its efficacy for more than 150 
years and which still is our best hope of sur- 
vival as a Nation. 

The challenge is as great as the call to 
arms in the hour of our Nation’s peril. In- 
deed, this is an hour when our Nation is in 
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dire peril, You may not be called upon to 
carry a gun or throw a hand grenade, but the 
need of your service is just as great as it 
would be in time of war. And so to arms. 
Go to the next meeting in your 
Learn the ropes. Influence the thinking and 
the actions. Help to select candidates and 
help to elect them, And after you have 
elected them make them realize that the 
decent, honest, self-respecting people back 
home are back of them in the performance 
of their duty. 

A few years ago Josiah Holland produced 
a great poem entitled “Give Us Men.” I give 
it to you as he gave it: 


“God give us men, a time like this demands 
Great hearts, strong minds, true faith and 
ready hands, 
Men whom the lust of office cannot kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and will; 
Men who love honor; men who will not 
lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagog, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking; 
Tall men, suncrowned, who live above the 


fog; 
In public duty, and in private thinking; 
For while the rabble, with its thumb-worn 
creeds, 
Its large professions, and its little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo. Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land and waiting justice 
sleeps.” 


And now, I give you my perversion of Hol- 
land’s poem: 


“God give us men, 

Men of character and high ability to lead 
our Government, 

Men of vision and courage to head our 
colleges, 

Men of integrity and high purpose to be 
prophets and preachers. 

Men with keen minds and great hearts to 
work night and day to keep America 
morally and financially solvent. 

Men who will serve and sacrifice to keep 
bright and clean the ideal for which 
men have died that we might live. 

Men who will lead with humility and mag- 
nanimity, and follow with loyalty 
and dignity. 

Yes, God give us men! 

Out of the bounty of earth and the labor 
of men. 

Out of the longing of hearts and the prayer 
of souls, 

Out of the memory of ages and the hopes 
of the world, 

God fashioned a nation in Love, and we 
call it America.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BECKER] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I now 
have what purports to be a reply to a 
letter I addressed to Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara on April 23 on the sub- 
ject of participation by American serv- 
icemen in a moving picture, “Go Go,” 
made in Iceland. 

My complaint was, and still is, that 
these men appeared in the roles of 
“souses and girl corrupters,” according 
to a review of the picture by Variety. 
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Instead of an answer from Mr. Mc- 
Namara, who is responsible for overall 
policies of the Department of Defense, I 
have a letter signed by Mr. Arthur Syl- 
vester, the Department’s publicity di- 
rector. 

It is an entirely unsatisfactory answer 
and again, under date of May 7, 1963, I 
have written to Mr. McNamara asking 
some questions to which, this time, I 
hope I will get the answers. 

So that the record may be complete, I 
include Mr. Sylvester’s letter to me and 
my letter to Secretary McNamara of 
May 7 at this point in my remarks. 

The only encouraging thing in Mr. 
Sylvester’s letter is his statement that 
the Department’s policies with reference 
to standards of conduct are being 
strengthened. I hope so. 

The letters follow: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1963. 
Hon. FRANK J. BECKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Becker: This is in reply to your 
communication relative to participation of 
U.S. servicemen in a commercial film en- 
titled “Go Go,” produced in Iceland. 

Following Jim Lucas’ story last week in 
the Washington News, we were obligated to 
answer many press queries on the subject 
before getting more complete information 
from the Navy on which to base this letter. 
Although the resulting news stories con- 
tained substantially the same information, 
the following is in answer to your specific 
questions, 

Two Navy men attached to the Iceland 
Defense Force did appear in the film in ques- 
tion. They were Lt. (jg.) (then ensign) 
Lawrence William Schnepf, U.S. Naval Re- 
serve, and ATlc. John Daniel Tacy, U.S. 
Navy. Ensign Schnepf portrayed a junior 
officer in three brief scenes. Aviation Tech- 
nician Tacy portrayed the part of a master 
sergeant, also in a minor supporting role. 

An informal investigation of the circum- 
stances was conducted by the Navy in No- 
vember of last year. Schnepf and Tacy 
stated that they had volunteered for the 
parts and performed them during off-duty 
hours, without remuneration. They ad- 
mitted, however, that neither of them had 
seen the script nor were they later shown 
the completed picture or scenes in which 
they appeared. The command information 
officer had advised the men to check on the 
parts they were to play to avoid anything 
that would “bring discredit upon the mili- 
tary services or cause embarrassment to the 
command,” which is in keeping with the 
provisions of the Department of Defense 
Standards of Conduct. The producer, how- 
ever, scheduled the filming of the scenes 
before the men had an opportunity to read 
the script. Subsequently, the command 
information officer was transferred to an- 
other duty. 

The present commander, Iceland Defense 
Force, has told us that the completed pic- 
ture caused no ill feeling for the military 
base in Iceland, thus no disciplinary action 
was taken against Schnepf and Tacy. He 
agreed, however, that the incident resulted 
from bad judgment on the part of all con- 
cerned, particularly the command informa- 
tion officer who should have followed up to 
assure review and evaluation of the script. 

We have no information on the producer’s 
distribution plans other than the April 17 
Variety item indicating the film had been 
reviewed in Sweden. 

The present policy of the Department of 
Defense regarding standards of conduct is 
being supplemented and strengthened by 
our revised instruction for assistance in 
production of commercial films. The new 
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directive will require review of all screen- 
plays when service personnel seek outside 
employment in motion pictures. I am sure 
that this will provide a substantial safe- 
guard against recurrences of this type. 
Sincerely, 
ARTHUR SYLVESTER. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, The Pentagon, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Me. SECRETARY: On April 23 I ad- 
dressed a letter to you with reference to two 
military personnel participating in the for- 
eign film “Go Go,” portraying souses and 
girl corrupters.” I subsequently received a 
telephone call to the effect that an admiral 
was going to make a full-scale report of this 
matter. 

I have now received a letter not from you, 
but from Mr. Arthur Sylvester of your public 
relations staff. I am sure if you read a copy 
of this letter, you would not be satisfied and 
neither am I. 

We read that there are many restrictions 
placed upon men of our military services in 
making speeches or writing articles or books, 
and that they must submit these to higher 
echelons for approval. We also read about 
the steps or action being taken against any 
military service personnel violating these 
rules. However, in this instance, I believe 
an officer and a technician degraded the uni- 
form of the U.S. Navy in portraying charac- 
ters of such a nature in a motion picture to 
be shown in foreign countries. From the 
letter I received, I am given to understand 
that the command information officer was 
transferred to another duty. However, from 
sources at my command, I am informed he 
is now on a better assignment than before. 

I feel sure you will agree that I am entitled 
to answers to the following specific 
questions: 

1. Did these U.S. military play 
the roles of “souses and girl corrupters“ in 
U.S. military uniform in the motion picture 
“Go Go"? 

2. (a) Who was the command information 
officer, and what punishment was meted out 
to him for having permitted military per- 
sonnel to play these parts without having 
investigated the script himself? 

(b) Why are military personnel permitted 
to wear uniforms in commercial productions 
when playing character parts? I have en- 
joyed many motion pictures portraying our 
Military Establishment, but always the char- 
acters were played by actors, and invariably 
the pictures were shown in the United States 
where people would understand our way of 
life. 

3. How long after this incident was Ensign 

promoted to lieutenant? 

4. Since our military personnel are re- 
stricted, as stated in the first part of this 
letter, why do not the same restrictions cover 
those involved in the production of motion 
pictures? 

I know you are a busy man, but somehow I 
feel my letter should have come to your at- 
tention, and the reply thereto should have 
been based on policies which affect our Mil- 
itary Establishment. 

The answers to the above questions would 
be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

FRANK J. BECKER, 
Member of Congress. 


THE INVESTORS’ PROBLEMS 
AHEAD 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask consent that 


unanimous 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WiL- 
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son] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I bring to the attention of the House 
an address made by William Jackman, 
the president of the Investors League, 
Inc., before the fifth annual investors 
forum of the league’s Florida division in 
Orlando, Fla., on April 15, 1963: 


THE WASHINGTON SCENE AND THE INVESTORS’ 
PROBLEMS AHEAD 


The 88th Congress convened at high noon 
on Wednesday, January 9. The new Senate 
is made up of 100 Members: 67 Democrats 
and 33 Republicans. The House has a mem- 
bership of 435: 176 Republicans and 258 
Democrats, with 1 vacancy. Senator CARL 
HAYDEN, of Arizona, was chosen as President 
pro tempore of the Senate. Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, is again majority 
leader; Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota, majority whip; Senator Evererr 
DERKSEN, of Illinois, minority leader; and 
Senator THOMAS H, KUCHEL, of California, 
minority whip. In the new House of Repre- 
sentatives, JOHN W. McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, was elected Speaker; CARL ALBERT, 
of Oklahoma, majority leader; HALE Boccs, 
of Louisiana, majority whip; CHARLES A. 
HALLECK, of Indiana, minority leader; and 
Representative LESLIE C. ARENDS, of Illinois, 
minority whip. 

THE HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE 


On the first day of the new session—Jan- 
uary 9—the administration was able to ram 
through the House, under forced draft, and 
after much political maneuvering, a resolu- 
tion to again pack the House Rules Com- 
mittee by adding three members thereto so 
that the administration, and the liberal ele- 
ment in the House, may more easily decide 
which legislation is to be considered by the 
House, itself. 

The House of Representatives by a vote of 
235 to 196, voted to again increase the House 
Rules Committee to 15 members. According 
to proponents of the administration’s paok“ 
ing efforts, the move was 
ane e ee 
man to vote on legislation approved by other 
committees. 


THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Senate’s Democratic steering commit- 
tee dealt a severe blow to President Ken- 
nedy's Federal income tax and medicare pro- 
posals. 


The steering group, policymaking panel for 
Senate Democrats, soundly defeated a plan 
to enlarge the Senate Finance Committee 
from 17 to 19 members. The two additions 
according to the plan, would look favorably 
on the President's tax proposals, as well as 
his plan to finance health care for the aged, 
through social security. 

But as things stand now, the Finance 
Committee will remain at 17 members—11 
Democrats and 6 Republicans—and remain 
under the control of gentlemen of fiscal in- 
tegrity led by Chairman Harry Brno, of 
Virginia, In addition, the Minority Leader 
EvERETT M. DIRKSEN, of Illinois, a foe of most 
Kennedy fiscal measures, will fill the Re- 
publican vacancy on the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The steering group did, however, vote to 
enlarge seven committees, including the Ap- 


of Montana, and Senator E. L. BARTLETT, of 
Alaska, were appointed to that committee. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, of Connecticut, 
former Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under Mr. Kennedy and a Senator 
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but for a few weeks, was named to the 
Finance Committee, regardless of the fact 
that other Senators had vastly greater 
seniority and fiscal experience. 

Senator Brno predicted President Ken- 
nedy's top-priority tax cut proposal won't 
clear his tax-writing Finance Committee un- 
tilafter Labor Day. The Virginia Democrat, 
leader of the Senate opposition to the plan, 
said his own misgivings have been confirmed 
by a flood of mail from all over the country. 


COMMITTEE STAFFS 


Recognizing the need for an efficient and 
effective minority party within a democracy, 
the Republican Party has intensified efforts 
this year to build an adequate minority staff 
on congressional committees in the House. 
At present, 461 committee staffers are picked 
by the majority party, and only 43 by the Re- 
publican Members. On the 8 joint Senate 
and House committees, the Democrats have 
chosen 70 staff members, the Republicans 
only 2. 

To correct this situation, Republicans on 
all committees have raised their voices in 
protest. Congressman Frep SCHWENGEL, of 
Towa, has introduced a bill which would ad- 
just the imbalance. Equality is not the 
goal, since the majority party will always 
have the right to choose a majority of the 
staff members. It is extremely important 
that the minority have staff employees with 
a priority on time and availability. Other- 
wise there can be no effective minority views. 


CONGRESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Worry grows among Kennedy men over the 
effectiveness of Congress leadership. Some 
hold the majority chiefs lack needed alert- 
ness, maneuverability, farsightedness. They 
charge MaNsFreLp almost abdicates as Sen- 
ate Democratic leader, leaving too much to 
Majority Whip Humpurer and committee 
chairmen. Critics see bumbling on the mass 
transit bill passed by the Senate; labor's ob- 
jections, Senate economy sentiment stirred 
unexpected trouble, 


SENATE OUTLOOK 


Democrats turn jittery about threatened 
Senate losses in 1964's voting. Sizable shifts 
could give the GOP a base for recapturing 
Senate control in 1966 or 1968. Democratic 
victors in the 1958 sweep face serious trouble 
in normally Republican States. Party strat- 
egists write off Moss, of Utah, Youns, of 
Ohio; Indiana's HARTKE is in for an uphill 
race. The rising Texas GOP could snatch 
Senator YaRBorovuGH’s seat. 

Greatest threats confront liberal Demo- 
crats; New Jersey’s WILLIAMS, MUSKIE, of 
Maine, California’s ENGLE all look vulnera- 
ble. Even veterans MANSFIELD, of Montana, 
Jackson, of Washington aren't shoo-ins. Po- 
tential effect: Increasing Senate trouble for 
liberal legislation. 

Republican BEALL, of Maryland, MECHEM, 
of New Mexico, are underdogs for reelection. 
But odds favor other GOP Senators facing 
voters: Pennsylvania’s Scorr, WILLIAMS, of 
Delaware, Arizona’s GOLDWATER. 

THE SEC REPORTS 

SEC's report on stock market problems 
evokes undercover resentment in the securi- 
ties industry. Some executives privately 
charge the Commission grabs credit for all 
reforms already made. There’s fear that 
recommendations still to come could weaken 
investor confidence. The industry will fight 
some SEC ideas for legislation. 


THE NEW FRONTIER ADVANCES AGAIN 


For the second time in 6 months the New 
Frontier has set a record, a record high in 
the Consumer Price Index. The only trouble 
with this kind of progress is that it costs 
us all as consumers more 


ary to its record high of 
fact, in the past year, food prices alone have 
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gone up 1.8 percent. While the administra- 
tion makes a big play for the votes of the 
elderly, the pensioners and the like, the 
Kennedy spending and deficit policies have 
cost these people, the ones who can least 
afford it, more of the power of 
their available dollars. This is a new kind 
of persuasion technique for getting people to 
accept Government handouts and Govern- 
ment controls don't leave them any choice. 

Surprisingly enough, while the index has 
climbed steadily since 1961, prices for du- 
rable goods, upon which our great job-pro- 
ducing industries rely for profits in order to 
inyest and expand, have been subject to 
several severe drops and are barely above 
the 1960 level. As a result, spending for 
plant and equipment is down 2 percent over 
the last 5 years. Yet the Kennedy tax pro- 
gram ignores the need to invest, and instead 
is dedicated to increasing consumer spend- 
ing, which has risen 17 percent in the same 
period. Of course, once the reforms are 
put into the suggested new tax law, most 
middle income consumers will find little if 
any break or tax relief. The only record 
the New Frontier seems sure of breaking 
is—the most promises with the least per- 
formance. 


SPEAKING OF BUDGETS AND DEFICITS 


Economic planners of the New Frontier 
blame increased defense spending for the 
annual huge deficits they roll up. This is 
simply not true. In the past 10 years, spend- 
ing for defense has risen a total of 26 per- 
cent while at the same time, nondefense 
spending has risen 104 percent. Included in 
the nondefense portion of our spending 
hikes have been a myriad of pump-priming, 
socialistic schemes. They all hold out the 
promise of something for nothing but in 
truth, they erode our freedoms as well as 
our material worth. 

Speaking of budgets and deficits—and 
somehow one word demands use of the other 
along the New Frontier—the Treasury's 
official budget estimate of the deficit for this 
fiscal year has been stated as $8.8 billion. 
Figures show, however, that during the first 
8 months of this fiscal year the actual deficit 
has already passed $10 billion, and we still 
have 4 more months to go. 

Based on the accuracy of this year’s esti- 
mates, we can look for a staggering $20 bil- 
lion deficit in the next fiscal year unless 
some of the wild spending plans of the New 
Frontier are halted, 

FOREIGN AID SPENDING 

The report of the President’s Clay Com- 
mittee, named to study foreign aid spending, 
has startled the Nation. The Committee 
recommends further sharp cuts in foreign 
aid appropriations. Foreign aid funds for 
this fiscal year of 1963 total $3.9 billion. In 
his budget the President requested $4.9 bil- 
lion for foreign aid in fiscal 1964, starting 
July 1. Congress seems certain to reduce 
these appropriations to around $3.4 billion, 
and Chairman PassMan of the House Foreign 
Aid Appropriations Subcommittee, will fight 
to cut them to $2.5 billion. The Clay Com- 
mittee’s findings of foreign aid waste and 
extravagance fit in with a previous report 
of a special committee headed by Democratic 
Senate Leader MANSFretp that some $5 bil- 
lion of American money has been wasted in 
southeast Asia in recent years. 


MORE CONGRESSIONAL INTIMIDATION 


Two weeks ago, in a surprise economy 
move, the House Appropriations Committee 
voted 22 to 19 to chop $450 million off the 
administration's request for continuing the 
job-creating public works program started 
last fall. This was a clear slap in the face 
for the proponents of big spending schemes. 
Last Wednesday this issue came up for a 
floor vote. The cut advocated by the com- 
mittee was restored by a rolicall vote of 228 
to 184. This followed 3 days of the most 
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vicious lobbying by the administration we 
have ever witnessed. Their tactics bordered 
on blackmail. Congressmen voting against 
the administration were threatened with 
withdrawal of Government spending pro- 
grams within their districts. We will pub- 
lish the individual voting records of our 
Congressmen on this issue. There is still 
a chance to defeat the bill in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 
YOUR LEAGUE'S TARGETS AHEAD 


The legislative issues pending in this Con- 
gress which most specifically affect the inter- 
ests of investors and businessmen seem to 
lie in the general fields of taxation, labor 
union abuses, and extension of needless pub- 
lic works and welfare schemes, especially 
in the field of extension of Federal socialized 
electric power schemes. The league's efforts 
will be concentrated in these fields. 

Federal taxation 

The hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee on the administration’s tax re- 
duction and tax reform proposals were con- 
cluded 2 weeks ago. This was the President's 
prime legislative objective for this session of 
Congress. The proposals were thoroughly 
blasted by the Nation’s press and by busi- 
nessmen and investors everywhere. Also by 
many Members of the House and Senate in- 
cluding Democratic Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 

The final tax bill that will emerge from 
the Ways and Means Committee, probably in 
late May at the earliest, will not bear the 
slightest resemblance to the administration’s 
proposals. With Senator Byrp’s opposition, 
such proposals would never clear the Senate 
Finance Committee. Whatever bill is passed 
by the House, it will probably not reach the 
Senate floor before September and we will 
have a crack at it before the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

In testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee, your president specifically urged 
the committee to reject the administration's 
pro; and recommended that considera- 
tion should instead be given to enactment of 
the Herlong-Baker bil] that would reduce 
personal and corporate income taxes over a 
5-year period to a maximum rate of 42 per- 
cent and to enactment of the Wilson bill 
(H.R. 257) to reduce the tax on long-term 
capital gains gradually over a 5-year period 
provided such gains were invested in 5-year 
2-percent U.S. Government bonds redeem- 
able at the option of the holder on sliding 
scale of from 75 percent of par value during 
the first year and advancing on a sliding 
scale to 100 percent of par value at death or 
maturity. This latter proposal should be 
considered apart from the omnibus tax bill. 
It is the only proposal that would immedi- 
ately increase the Treasury's tax take. 

Your league vigorously opposed the pro- 
posals to impose a new capital gains tax on 
gifts and estates payable at the time a gift 
is made, or upon death, on the value of the 
property so bequeathed over and above the 
original cost. We also opposed the proposal 
to repeal the $50 and 4 percent dividend cred- 
it and recommended that such credit be in- 
creased to $100 and 10 percent. Your league’s 
basic tax objectives are to gradually get rid 
of the progressive feature of the income tax 
and the so-called tax on long-term capital 
gains and to get completely rid of the double 
taxation of corporate earnings. To hasten 
this day we have urged that all Government 
owned or financed enterprises, especially 
electric projects and co-ops, pay their fair 
share of Federal taxes. 

Remember, ladies and gentlemen, it was 
primarily the organized investor-owners of 
the Nation who, “hunting as a pack,” put 
the biggest crimp in the administration's tax 
proposals—but it is obvious that we should 
remain continuously alert. The advocates 
of planned socialism and the welfare State 
are well aware that their objectives can most 
readily be attained by taxing away the capi- 
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tal and incomes of owners of private prop- 
erty. 
Labor unions 

The east coast maritime strike, the Phila- 
delphia transit strike, the New York and 
Cleveland newspaper strikes, the various 
strikes at missile bases, and now the threat 
of a national railroad strike over work rules, 
bring into sharp focus the necessity of re- 
medial legislative remedies. So far, the 
administration recipients of the union labor 
overlords’ political aid have been remotely 
mute, except to appoint factfinding boards 
to recommend settlement by nonbinding ar- 
bitration. The administration has appointed 
as chairmen of these boards such “impartial” 
chairmen as Senator WAYNE Morse and New 
Deal Judge Sam Rosenman. This is as near 
to compulsory arbitration as we can possibly 
get. There is nothing impartial about their 
recommendations. Labor’s unholy alliance 
with Government should be destroyed. The 
ezarist dictators’ power over a free people 
should be destroyed in the name of human 
freedom. There are dedicated statesmen in 
Congress who are cognizant of the evils in- 
volved, not only to free enterprise, but the 
rank and file members’ right to human free- 
dom, who have introduced legislation in 
Congress to nullify the power of the Hitlers 
and Khrushchevs in labor to conduct an all- 
powerful invisible government in defiance of 
the public interest. Here are the proposed 
bills: 

S.87: A bill by Senator GOLDWATER for 
himself and Senators Curtis and TOWER, 
essentially designed to amend our labor laws 
to create a national, right-to-work law ex- 
cept where the separate States can deny it. 
This would reverse our present procedures 
whereby any State can create its own right- 
to-work law. This bill has been referred to 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. It deserves our wholehearted sup- 
port. In the meantime, however, we should 
lend our complete support to enacting State 
right-to-work laws. 

S. 287: A bill by Senator MCOLELLAN of 
Arkansas (for himself, Senators BYRD of 
Virginia, BENNETT of Utah, 
EASTLAND, THURMOND, CURTIS, 
STENNIS, and Tower). This bill would put 
transportation unions under the antitrust 
laws. Your league should go all out for 
this legislation, especially when a national 
railroad strike is threatened. We should 
also strive to extend the scope of these pro- 
posals in an effort to put all unions under 
antitrust. This legislation has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and should get far more consideration than 
bills referred to the Labor Committees. 

There have also been introduced by Con- 
gressmen LENNON of North Carolina and 
Scorr of North Carolina identical bills (H.R. 
2415 and H.R. 2426) to prohibit strikes by 
employees in certain strategic defense facili- 
ties, especially our missile manufacturing 
sites 


All of these legislative proposals will re- 

ceive your league’s vigorous attention. 
PHONY UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS? 

On March 13, we had the delightful ex- 
perience of listening to the tax testimony 
of President George Meany of the AFL-CIO. 
It was one of the most amusing and dis- 
illusioning spectacles we have ever been 
privileged to observe. Mr. Meany’s prepared 
testimony is on the record. It constituted a 
rejection of President Kennedy’s tax pro- 
posals as aiding the rich plutocrats. 

This prepared “on the record” testimony 
was nothing compared to “after testimony” 
questions, which have not yet been made 
public, led by Congressman Bruce ALGER, of 
Texas, When asked how much investment 
was required to create a job for each worker 
in industry, Mr. Meany suggested that it 
might take $7,000 or $8,000. Under cross- 
questioning, he finally admitted that it 
might take an average of $18,000. The truth 
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is, that in the 20 leading industrial corpora- 
tions employing nearly 2,500,000 workers, the 
average is over $28,000. The top electrical 
manufacturers’ figure is $18,000, the top 
petroleum companies is $50,000, and the top 
steel industry is $90,000. 

During the same cross-examination by 
Congressman Alger, Meany was asked how 
our unemployment statistics were arrived at. 
Mr. Meany didn’t know. Neither did any of 
the Congressmen present know. We've been 
fed statistics of unemployment at 4 percent 
three months ago, 6 percent a few weeks 
ago—7 percent soon, if the administration's 
tax proposals are not approved. 

Your president sent a letter to the Ways 
and Means Committee the next day stating 
that 3 years ago the Department of Labor 
used the following yardstick for ascertaining 
“unemployment” statistics: 

“A person is unemployed, according to the 
Department of Labor, if during the week of 
investigation he is laid off temporarily be- 
cause of bad weather, seasonal changes, ill- 
ness; also, if he is on strike or otherwise 
chooses not to work. Any boy or girl over 
fourteen, and not in school, is unemployed, 
if so reported, because at that age one auto- 
matically becomes a member of the ‘labor 
force’, according to the Department; for that 
reason the number of unemployable in- 
creases during the summer vacation and 
diminishes when school opens. The unit of 
computation is derived from the data 
brought in by interviewers who visit 35,000 
selected households and rooming houses, cov- 
ering 330 sampling areas, distributed among 
636 counties and independent cities. Every 
month the sample areas are changed.” 

It is obvious that this technique of 
“sampling” is subject to serious political 
intrigue. 

Here’s what is happening: Before they 
went on strike early last December, New 
York City’s printers averaged about $145 a 
week. At present, those who didn’t take 
other jobs are averaging $120 a week—$70 in 
union strike benefits and $50 in State unem- 
ployment benefits. 

It is one thing to provide jobless benefits 
with the idea of tiding a man over until he 
can get a job. It is quite another to per- 
vert that charitable principle by making the 
benefits so high and so protracted that they 
reduce or destroy the incentive to find a job. 
Another effect is to falsely inflate the Gov- 
ernment’s unemployment statistics. 

Your league will find the current answer. 
We are also preparing a special study on 
labor abuses and recommended legislation 
to correct them of which we have been 
promised the widest possible national 


distribution, 
Socialized power 


Our New Frontier is planning the squan- 
dering of billions of your tax dollars on 
further needlessly and squandermaniacally 
programs to socialize our energy resource 
industries. Your league will fight every one 
of these welfare-state proposals. 

We have urged enactment of legislation to 
tax all federally owned or financed electric 
companies at the identical rates that investor 
owned power companies are taxed by levying 
upon them an excise tax on their gross 
equivalent in amount to the corporate in- 
come tax imposed on the taxpaying in- 
vestor-owned companies bears to their gross 
revenue. We have also been able to have 
introduced in Congress a bill to stop “hand- 
outs” in the form of “giveaway” interest 
rates to the REA’s. The following excerpt 
we received from Congressman CHARLES M. 
TEAGUE, of California, is self-explanatory: 

“Once the Federal Government subsidizes 
anything, it is difficult to get it to abandon 
the practice. Many years ago, Congress pro- 
vided that the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration could loan money to local REA 
cooperatives throughout the country at an 
interest rate of only 2 percent. The purpose 
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was to make it easier for these cooperatives 
to bring electricity to farmers in remote 
areas. That purpose has been substantially 
accomplished, inasmuch as 98 percent of all 
farms is now electrified. Present-day loans 
to these cooperatives (if needed at all) 
should be at the same rate of interest the 
Government itself must pay on its own bor- 
rowings—which, at the present time, is ap- 
proximately 3% percent. I have introduced 
a bill (H.R. 5065) to accomplish this. How- 
ever, I must report frankly that there is no 
immediate likelihood that it will be enacted 
into law. The REA cooperatives have devel- 
oped a terrific pressure organization directed 
by the REA bureaucrats here in Washington, 
and I am afraid it will be a long process to 
persuade a majority of the Members of Con- 
gress that the existing subsidy is unfair to 
taxpayers as a whole. Nevertheless, I am 
encouraged by the public’s increasing aware- 
ness of this situation and by the support that 
has been offered so far.” 


INVESTORS MUST ORGANIZE 


The one indispensable ally that our Gov- 
ernment has in the war against communism 
is the system of private profit and private 
property. It is against this ally my friends 
that our Government has declared war. It 
is an established policy of our Government 
today to make war against the institution 
of private property and especially the stock- 
holder owners of our large corporations. My 
friends, we are going hellbent for socialism 
and no one seems to worry about it. 

The people who are responsible for our 
gigantic pulsating, life-giving enterprise are 
the savers, the investors, the stockholders in 
American industry. And where are they? 
Everywhere and nowhere. They are dis- 
persed, dissembled, voiceless and, for prac- 
tical purposes, helpless. And what is the 
result of this dissembly, this lack of orga- 
nization, this voicelessness? These owners 
are the target of every political move that 
comes out of Washington. Every single thing 
that is suggested in Congress has about it the 
appearance, at least, and certainly the effect 
of clamping and clipping, of cramping and 
restricting the interest of these people in 
American enterprise. All over in and 
throughout the great structure of American 
private enterprise there now crawls an army 
of inquisitorial bureaucrats as thick and as 
annoying as the ancient lice of Egypt. Ten 
thousand governmental commandments 
hedge and hamper the operations of Ameri- 
can private business. 

Someone, or some dedicated group, must 
spearhead a drive to arrest this Marxist in- 
spired attempt to destroy our capitalist, free 
enterprise system based on the political- 
economic theory of the right to individual 
ownership of property. Someone must en- 
list the 17 million scattered owners, the “for- 
gotten men,” in a battle to preserve what 
they own in America. These people do not 
yet realize their latent political power. 

Basically, this is what the investors league 
seeks to accomplish. In our opinion the 
purpose of political-economic education is 
political action. This is the field in which 
the investors league effectively operates. 
Our thousands of members across the Nation 
are dedicated patriots. We need thousands, 
yes, millions, of new members. We need 
contributions, all we can get, to expand our 
new membership drives through newspaper 
advertising, radio, and TV. 

You ladies and gentlemen before us today 
well know this. We expect you to help carry 
this torch. Help get us new members. 
Help us raise new funds to further our mem- 
bership drives and to engage in the programs 
so needed to further our cause. 

We have available today some rather emi- 
nent panelists who will discuss many of 
the issues of the day. You have available 
copies of our bulletins and other literature 
explaining our views on taxation, labor, and 
other issues for which we will battle. 
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You members, officers, and directors of the 
league’s Florida division, your zeal, your 
dedication and your legislative effectiveness 
at both the State and national level are set- 
ting a pattern for the effectiveness of local 
investors league chapters across the Nation. 


DANGER OF RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 
IN CUBA 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Gur- 
NEY] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, no Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives has 
been more diligent in bringing to the 
attention of the House and the public in 
general the grave danger of Russian 
communism in Cuba than our colleague, 
the gentleman from Florida, WILLIAM C. 
CRAMER. 

On April 15, 1963, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] made an address 
on the subject of “Communism in Cuba,” 
as well as some of the domestic issues 
here before the Congress, that is worthy 
of the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress. 

This address, which was given before 
the annual meeting of the Investors 
League of Florida, is printed hereafter: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. WILLIAM C. Cramer, MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS, BEFORE THE INVESTORS 
LEAGUE OF FLORIDA, CHERRY PLAZA HOTEL, 
ORLANDO, FLA., APRIL 15, 1963 


There's probably no State in the Union in 
which more people, because they are on fixed 
incomes, have a proportionately greater in- 
terest in sound fiscal policies as they affect 
investments, savings, and the value of the 
dollar than in the Sunshine State. 

Likewise, there's not any organization with 
a larger number of responsible thinking peo- 
ple than the Investors League—people who 
think of the future of their children, the 
security of their country, and the impera- 
tiveness of winning this cold war with 
atheistic communism. 

For these reasons, and many more, it’s a 
privilege and a pleasure to appear before 
the Investors League of Florida. 

Your convention could be held at no 
greater moment in the history of our coun- 
try; for at no time has our Nation been 
faced with more serious challenges. The 
challenge is not only from overseas as has 
‘traditionally been the case. Rather, the 
challenge is merely over the Florida Straits— 
90 miles from Florida's shores. 

And what's equally as serious as the Com- 
munists having a foothold at our doorstep, 
is the apparent lack of willingness, desire, or 
just plain ability on the part of this admin- 
istration to do anything effective about re- 
moving this threat—or even exhibiting a 
firm intent to implement the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The result of accepting and coexisting 
with a Communist Cuba has been an invita- 
tion to the Communists to infiltrate other 
areas of the Western Hemisphere unchecked. 
Today, we are faced with the possible Com- 
munist takeovers of the governments of 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Venezuela, 
and Guatemala. The Communists are 
swiftly populating other lesser known but 
strategically important smaller islands in 
the West Indies, including Barbados, An- 
tigua, Curacao, and others where the ratio 
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in the major cities is already 1 Russian 
to 10 other people. These islands are doing 
business with Russia so the door is open 
to move in. 

Vacillation, indecision and a lack of the 
determination necessary to rid this hemi- 
sphere of Castro’s Cuba has resulted in a 
threat to our way of life unparalleled in 
the history of our great country. If America 
is to be preserved rather than regarded as 
a short-lived experiment in individual free- 
dom and human dignity, a reaffirmation of 
basic U.S. policies, such as the Monroe Doc- 
trine, must be stated and fully imple- 
mented. To abandon the Monroe Doctrine 
during this crucial period is to sacrifice 
America’s self-interests and security. We'd 
better start putting America’s security first 
* * * if we want American freedoms to last. 

This is the anniversary of the abortive 
Bay of Pigs invasion, attempted 2 years 
ago. It is, therefore, an apropos time to 
reflect on the results of the vacillating and 
timid policy America has adopted toward 
Communist Cuba, a tiptoeing policy that 
has resulted in a fully armed and established 
Communist war machine located at the 
solar-plexis of the Western Hemisphere. 

Two years ago, with adequate air support, 
the now abortive invasion would have been 
a glorious victory for freedom. Instead, we 
withdrew this vital support and in so doing, 
doomed the invasion to failure and disgrace. 
We've been withdrawing ever since—with 
the all too brief and ineffective quarantine 
as the only show of determination. 

Why did we withdraw this promised air 
support? Because some in the U.S. State 
Department and some of our representatives 
at the United Nations feared our participa- 
tion would result in adverse worldwide 
opinion, in an adverse image. 

Ladies and gentlemen, can any nation 
afford to sacrifice its long-range security on 
the altar of public opinion? We did—at 
least momentarily. 

When the Soviets put down the Hungarian 
revolt with guns and tanks, did they concern 
themselves with their image? Not on your 
life. It's about time we stopped applying 
Madison Avenue i eating techniques 
based on timidity in solving world crises and 
in meeting the clear and present danger to 
the freedom of this hemisphere posed by 
Communist Cuba. 

Imagine, if you will, an American policy 
so vacillating that while taking responsi- 
bility for the failure of a refugee invasion 
of Cuba 2 years ago, we are today arraying 
every deterrent at the command of the United 
States and British Governments to stop 
Cuba’s freedom fighters—a 360-degree Ken- 
nedy twist. While in October and Novem- 
ber we imposed a partial quarantine to keep 
certain Russian ships from entering Cuba, 
we have today put into effect a complete 
quarantine to prevent Cuban freedom 
fighters from entering Cuba, to keep Cubans 
from regaining the freedom of their home- 
land. Khrushehev's assertion which he an- 
nounced before the Supreme Soviet recently 
that he had received assurances from this 
country that Cuba wouldn’t be invaded 
seems to be affirmed more and more by our 
actions and inactions. 

Meanwhile, the Caribbean smolders with 
Communist revolt. The Guatamalan anti- 
Communist group, was, fortunately, success- 
ful; a similar but unsuccessful coup in Ar- 
gentina followed; and, as I mentioned 
earlier, Venezuela, Haiti, and the Dominican 
Republic are within months of turning 
Communist unless we are determined to 
prevent it. 

Infiltration and subversion literally flour- 
ish throughout the Americas with Cuba as 
the spawning ground. The New Frontier 
“rocks” while Latin America burns with sub- 
version and Communist revolution. 

CIA Director McCone, in testimony before 
the House Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs, recently admitted that: “At least 
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1,000 to 1,500 persons came to Cuba in 1962 
from all other Latin American countries 
with the possible exception of Uruguay, to 
receive ideological indoctrination or guer- 
rilla warfare training or both. More have 
gone in 1963 despite the limited facilities for 
reaching Cuba at present.” 

What Mr. McCone failed to tell the sub- 
committee was that U.S, citizens are ventur- 
ing to Cuba as well and last month, I turned 
over to the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities and the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee, the names of some 97 
U.S. citizens who made this illegal journey 
within a 6-month period in 1962. On the 
list were many notorious Communists. Go- 
ing and coming through the Cuban Embassy 
in Mexico City, many of these U.S. citizens, 
upon returning to this country, actually 
advertised the fact they've been to Cuba in 
Communist newspapers published in the 
United States. They give lectures and show 
films in this country propagandizing Castro's 
Communist revolution and at the same time 
raise money for Communist front organiza- 
tions such as the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee. Although traveling to Cuba is in 
violation of the law, neither our State De- 
partment nor our Justice Department have 
pressed for or prosecuted these known vio- 
lators, many of whom are Communist sym- 
pathizers. I have introduced a bill, H.R. 
5320, tightening travel restrictions so that 
prosecutions of persons using this open door 
to subversion can be more easily accom- 
plished. 

As can be seen, even the United States is 
not free from the direct efforts of Castro's 
and Khrushchey’'s insatiable Communist ap- 
petites. 

So devoid of purposeful leadership is the 
State Department that we commit ourselves 
to a $640 million loan to Brazil without even 
a commitment from President Goulart that 
this money will not be used to tool up Brazil’s 
trade with Russia. The fact of the matter 
is that stepping up trade with Russia is the 
stated aim of this money, and the Rio press 
was the first to admit it. 

Brazil, incidentally, is one of only five 
Latin American nations still recognizing 
Castro and the U.S, Ambassador to Brazil, 
Lincoln Gordon, in testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Inter-American Re- 
lations, made the unequivocal statement that 
Brazil's Government, student groups, and 
labor groups are heavily infiltrated with 
Communists. 

On Goulart’s Cabinet sit three avowed 
Marxists, his press secretary is an admitted 
Communist—and still, we loan that Govern- 
ment $640 million of your hard-earned tax 
dollars without commitments that efforts to 
oust the Communists will be made. 

This is not an isolated example. We lavish 
foreign gid on Chedi Jagan in British Guiana 
who, for all intents and purposes, is a leftist 
dictator and, until it served his purposes 
to denounce him, a good friend of Castro. 
But, we refuse to provide meaningful aid 
to the anti-Communist government of Haiti 
which is across the Windward Pass, gateway 
to the Panama Canal, in order to protect 
that vital passage. How absurd can we get? 

And, because of our refusal to strengthen 
anti-Communist Haitians, it is only within 
months of being taken over by the Com- 
munists. Many Haitians who work the Cu- 
ban sugarcane fields are being trained by 
Communists in the arts of sabotage and 
subversion. These workers return to Haiti 
and join forces with Communist trained and 
paid French-speaking Ghanaians who can't 
be told apart from the natives. A subversive, 
well-trained Communist corps practicing 
sabotage and poised to take over the Haitian 
Government is presently in existence. 

As further evidence of our lack of purpose 
in Latin America, President Kennedy before 
he went to Costa Rica, doomed the confer- 
ence to mediocrity by announcing in advance 
that discussions of ways to dissipate the 
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Communist menace through a hard line pol- 
icy toward Cuba were not to be topics of 
discussion. This position was contrary to 
the wishes of the Central Ameri- 
can countries present, particularly Guate- 
mala and Nicaragua, two countries that had 
already felt the sharp sting of Castro in- 
vasions. 

Despite the laudatory press releases on the 
success of the conference, less than two 
weeks later, the Communist threat became 
so serious that Guatemala was taken over 
by a military coup and its President deposed. 

It’s high time for a thorough house- 
cleaning in the State Department and for 
a shakeup of the bureaucratic stagnation 
that has settled into the minds of Wash- 
ington’s policymakers. And it’s about 
time for a meaningful statement of purpose 
based on ridding the Americas of commu- 
nism and keeping it free from alien systems. 
It’s time for the announcement of a plan 
of action for freedom led by the United 
States. 

It’s time we threw the Khrushchev doc- 
trine of “coexistence with Castro and com- 
munism in this hemisphere” into the ash- 
can and retrieved the Monroe Doctrine 
therefrom. Along these lines, I have intro- 
duced a resolution (H.J. Res. 227), calling for 
the restatement and full implementation of 
Monroe Doctrine. 

I have proposed the following steps to 
weaken communism’s grip in this hemi- 
sphere, none of which have been taken by 
this administration: 

First, we should recognize a free, non- 
Communist Cuban  government-in-exile. 
Once a Cuban government-in-exile is recog- 
nized, it could legally receive our assistance 
as well as the assistance of other hemispheric 
nations. It would fall under the provisions 
of the treaties of Rio and Caracas. It could 
become a member of the Organization of 
American States. It would provide a rallying 
force for all Cuban refugees, give encourage- 
ment and help to the Cuban underground, 
give courage and hope to the oppressed 
anti-Castro Cubans who are in the majority 
in Cuba, and provide the means for the 
Cubans to win back their own freedom. 

Instead of uniting the Cuban refugees, 
however, the administration is doing every- 
thing in its power to divide them and make 
them as ineffective a group as possible. 

Secondly, we should impose an effective 
trade ban and call upon those nations still 
doing business with Castro, including Italy 
and Great Britain, to stop trading with 
Castro. 

Thirdly, we should demand that all Latin 
American nations withdraw recognition of 
Castro and stop doing business with him 
and we should withhold Alliance for Progress 
Funds from nations who refuse to comply. 

Fourth, to halt the spread of subversion 
throughout this hemisphere, we should in- 
sist that Mexico close its open door of sub- 
version through which people from all Latin 
American countries gain entrance to and re- 
turn from Cuba. As I mentioned earlier, 
even U.S. citizens are taking this subversive 
route. 

Fifth, we should, if it becomes necessary, 
and if the Communists refuse to remove 
troops and heavy war materiel and keep 
shooting at Americans on the high seas, im- 
pose another quarantine to halt the inship- 
ment of further defensive weapons and oil. 

What has happened to the spirit of Amer- 
ica that bred such patriots as Nathan Hale, 
a man hardly out of his teens, who prior 
to his execution said: “I regret that I have 
but one life to give to my country.” 

What's happened to the Patrick Henrys, 
George Washingtons, Thomas Jeffersons, and 
Teddy Roosevelts? Patriots all who, under 
today’s so-called modern liberalism would be 
considered radicals and reactionaries. 

On the home front this is a tax-cut year. 
It started out as a tax cut and revision year, 
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but most of the revisions were so ill-con- 
sidered, they were sidetracked temporarily 
almost as soon as they were submitted. 

Shining brightly from the lantern of New 
Frontierism, however, are proposals which 
would result in stifling private enterprise, 
equalizing income, discouraging individual 
investment, emasculating incentive and 
penalizing investors. 

Although the withholding on dividends 
and interest proposal of the last Congress 
met its proper demise, this duck-billed 
platypus is back in another form this year. 
It seems the Hellers and Schlesingers are in- 
sistent on wanting to repeal the 5-year-old 
$50 credit and 4 percent deduction provi- 
sion. Although it’s dead for this year, you 
can bet your bottom dollar—if you still have 
one left by then, that it will be back again 
next year and the battle will be resumed. 

I don’t follow the reasoning of those who 
want to repeal this effort to encourage frugal 
Americans to invest in free enterprise. In- 
vestment in private enterprisé creates more 
jobs, tools up industry, keeps us in a com- 
petitive position with foreign imports and 
provides self-respecting people with needed 
self-earned incomes. Of course, I can under- 
stand why this existing incentive program 
is repulsive to the “concentration of power 
in Washington boys,” most of whom seem 
to think that the profit motive is somehow 
outmoded, a “cliche,” and maybe a little 
“immoral.” 

They would much rather resort to the bu- 
reaucrat’s dream world of the thirties and 
to the alphabetical agencies such as the 
YCC, CCC, WPA. 

Of course, none of these programs were 
able to solve the Nation’s No. 1 problem of 
the thirties—unemployment; and even So- 
cialist Henry Wallace finally admitted this 
fact on a television broadcast 2 weeks ago. 

Only private enterprise, with its profit 
motive, has made the United States first in 
production, in standard of living, in military 
preparedness, and in the eyes of the world. 
And only unincumbered and unintimidated 
free enterprise can solve the pressing prob- 
lems of unemployment. Why change a 
proven formula of success for egghead ex- 
perimentalism and New Deal economic 
failures? 

In addition, the President’s tax reforms 
would penalize the homeowner, by disallow- 
ing as deductions the interest paid on mort- 
gages and real estate taxes; the senior 
citizens, by a reduction of present tax 
exemptions from the present $1,200 to $600; 
the working family head, who would lose his 
tax-free sick pay; the widow, who would 
be required to pay a tax on the value the 
home had appreciated during its ownership 
in addition to inheritance tax; and the gen- 
erous, by disallowing deductions to churches, 
charities and educational institutions. 

And to compound this planned penalizing 
of the frugal taxpayer, we've been presented 
with a $98.9 billion budget containing a 
built-in deficit—a planned deficit—of $12 
billion which, through deficits, would further 
penalize the frugal with the shrinking dollar 
value, caused by inflation. I personally be- 
lieve that this extravagant and substantial 
deficit is cause for grave concern. Increased 
Federal expenditures without any indica- 
tion as to where the funds will come from 
is totally lacking in fiscal responsibility. 

This budget can and must be cut and 
this can be accomplished without weakening 
our national defense, outerspace explora- 
tion programs or needed services. And it 
seems to me the place to start is by cutting 
out foreign aid dollars that we are presently 
giving to Communist countries or spending 
lavishly and foolishly without any direction 
of purpose. We should require other mem- 
ber nations to pay their fair share of the 
assessments to the United Nations and we 
should cut off Alliance for Progress funds 
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from Latin American countries doing busi- 
ness with Castro. 

Domestically, dollars could be cut from 
the Federal civilian payroll, and millions 
more could be cut from the President's leaf- 
raking programs such as the Domestic Peace 
Corps, the Youth Conservation Corps, the 
$5 billion catchall education proposal, the 
$450 million for pork barrel public works. 

On Wednesday of last week, the Democrats 
in the House went on record as being against 
any sort of fiscal responsibility by voting 
to restore $450 million to the public works 
acceleration bill—the same $450 million 
which was removed from the bill in the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

This money—your tax dollars—is now 
being spent for 70-percent Federal cost shar- 
ing on constructing swimming pools, rodent 
control, exotic plants, beautifying the TVA, 
and building fishponds, as examples. Talk 
about boondoggles. Here are some specific 
examples of how your tax dollars are being 
spent under the guise of aiding unemploy- 
ment: 

A recreational facility at Lexington City, 
Mo., will cost $881,000 and employ 9 people. 
This is $90,000 per man per year. 

A municipal stadium in Bridgeport, Conn., 
$475,000, 

A lagoon in Choctaw, Ala., $292,000. 

Fish ponds in Oklahoma, $121,000. 

A recreational facility in San Juan, P.R., 
$400,000. 

This list goes on and on, but what’s sig- 
nificant is that the entire $450 million will 
employ only 50,000 people, less than 2 per- 
cent of the present unemployed. If make- 
work leaf-raking projects are to be the an- 
swer to the unemployment problem, then 
the cost of employing 1 million of the nearly 
5 million unemployed would be $10 billion 
or $10,000 per man employed per year. 

It’s obvious that this is not the answer to 
meeting this pressing problem. Encourage- 
ment of private enterprise, instead of dis- 
couragement, is the way to bring a perma- 
nent end to serious unemployment. 

Thus, I have discussed briefly what I be- 
lieve will be the two major issues facing this 
session of Congress—fiscal sanity and the 
Cuban-Communist threat. 

Actually, they are both interrelated, be- 
cause the Communist threat throughout the 
world is a challenge to our freedom * * * to 
our very constitutional government. In or- 
der to continue to support the necessary ef- 
forts at home and abroad to meet these 
challenges to our way of life, we must retain 
our economic solvency and financial stability. 

Khrushchey has said that he'll bury us and 
said that he'd do it without a war by first 
turning America toward socialism and bank- 
ruptcy, thus making it ripe for a Commu- 
nist takeover for which the Communists will 
be poised and ready. 

If communism is permitted to continue its 
expansion in this hemisphere, already only 
90 miles from our borders, Khrushchev’s 
prophecy can come true. 


PANAMA CANAL QUESTIONS: IM- 
MEDIATE ACTION REQUIRED 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
nationalization in 1956 by Egypt of the 
Suez Canal and the precedent-making 
recognition and support by our Govern- 
ment of that action, the Panama Canal 
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has been the victim of a series of diplo- 
matic aggressions on the part of the Re- 
public of Panama against the sovereignty 
and jurisdiction of the United States 
over the Canal Zone. Immeasurably 
complicated by the ratification in 1955 of 
the secretly contrived Eisenhower- 
Remon Treaty, our Government, both 
the Congress and the Executive, has 
failed to meet these assaults with forth- 
right declaration of policy. Instead, 
through mistaken acts of generosity and 
timid attempts at placation, it has ag- 
gravated the situation in the Canal 
Zone, with conditions there verging on 
chaos. 

Underlying the present sovereignty 
agitation, and related to it in many ways, 
is the transcendant question of increased 
transit capacity, a subject that has been 
under congressional consideration since 
the advent in 1945 of the atomic bomb. 
In that year, the Congress, on recom- 
mendations of administrative authorities, 
enacted Public Law 280, 79th Congress, 
authorizing the Governor of the Panama 
Canal—now Canal Zone—to study the 
means for increasing the capacity and 
security of the Panama Canal to meet 
the future needs of interoceanic com- 
merce and national defense, including 
consideration of canals at other loca- 
tions, and a restudy of the Third Locks 
project authorized by act approved 
August 11, 1939. 

This construction project, hurriedly 
started in 1940 without adequate study, 
was suspended in May 1942 by the Sec- 
retary of War—Stimson—after an ex- 
penditure of some $75 million of the 
taxpayers’ money, mainly on lock-site 
excavations for parallel acts of larger 
locks at Gatun and Miraflores, most of 
which can be used in the future. For- 
tunately, the suspension of that project 
occurred before excavation was started 
at Pedro Miguel. 

The wording of the 1945 statute, which 
was drafted in the Panama Canal orga- 
nization that would later supervise its 
execution, is most significant in that this 
law was the first basic canal statute to 
include the terms, “security” and “na- 
tional defense,” along with the usual 
terms, “capacity” and interoceanic 
commerce” for such laws. 

Under a far more extreme interpreta- 
tion of this conveniently worded enact- 
ment, those who directed the inquiry em- 
phasized the “security” and “national 
defense” factors as paramount and con- 
trolling, and even as a “mandate” from 
the Congress for a recommendation of a 
new canal of sea-level design at Panama. 
Later developments revealed that this 
design had been one of the undisclosed 
and unauthorized objectives of the 1939 
Third Locks project. 

The report of the Governor, heedless 
of the diplomatic consequences and costs 
involved, recommended only a sea-level 
project at Panama for a major increase 
of transit capacity, on the basis of its al- 
leged greater “security” primarily 
against atomic attack and the needs of 
“national defense.” This action served 
to obscure the plan for the major im- 
provement of the existing canal which, 
when evaluated from all significant an- 
gles, may be the best solution. 
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Forwarded to Congress by the Presi- 
dent on December 1, 1947, and signifi- 
cantly without approval, comment or 
recommendation, the Congress took no 
action and the report was not published 
as is usual in such cases. 

In the ensuing discussions of the 1947 
sea-level recommendation in the Con- 
gress, distinguished members described 
its significant features and exposed the 
fallacies upon which it was founded. 
Notable among those discussions were 
statements by such leaders as Chairman 
Fred Bradley and Schuler Otis Bland of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and Representatives Thomas 
E. Martin and Willis W. Bradley, all of 
whom strongly opposed the sea-level pro- 
posal. 

The special attention of the Congress 
is invited to two addresses by Repre- 
sentative Willis W. Bradley, which ad- 
mirably clarified the issues and made 
strong appeals for an independent in- 
quiry: “What of the Panama Canal?” 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, volume 94, part 
10, page A2449; and “The Why’s of the 
Panama Canal,” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 95, part 12, page A1303. With 
minor revision, the arguments presented 
in these two addresses apply with equal 
force today. 

Unfortunately, nothing specific was 
done is this regard until 1957, when the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, pursuant to House Resolution 
149, 85th Congress, appointed a part- 
time board of consultants to investigate 
the short-range plans for improving the 
Panama Canal. 

This board made no new field en- 
gineering studies and based its report on 
data and studies made by others for the 
Panama Canal Company, or by the staff 
of the Company. Its report, House Re- 
port No. 1960, 86th Congress, signed on 
June 1, 1960, recommended no action 
toward a major increase of canal ca- 
pacity, but that the entire situation be 
reviewed in 1970, or at an appropriately 
earlier date if traffic estimates are ex- 
ceeded. 

The time, Mr. Speaker, has now come 
for our Government to undertake the 
important task of deciding upon the 
matter of increased transit capacity for 
the Panama Canal. 

For this purpose, there are a number 
of bills now before the Congress, which 
I wish to discuss briefly. 

One group, illustrated by H.R. 863, in- 
troduced by my colleague from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow], and H.R. 3858, by myself, 
would create the Interoceanic Canals 
Commission. This independent body 
would be directed to study, first the 
question of increasing the capacity and 
operational efficiency of the present 
canal through adaptation of the sus- 
pended third lock project to provide a 
summit level terminal lake anchorage in 
the Pacific end of the canal to corre- 
spond with that in the Atlantic end; sec- 
ond, the construction of new canal of 
sea-level design at Panama, and third, 
the question of a second canal. Consid- 
eration of the treaty and territorial 
rights involved, which so far have been 
ignored, would be one of the main fea- 
tures of this inquiry. 
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An entirely different approach, how- 
ever, is represented by H.R. 80, intro- 
duced by my colleague from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. This bill would 
authorize the Panama Canal Company 
to study the means for increasing the 
security and capacity of the Panama 
Canal or construction of a new canal 
to meet the future needs of interoceanic 
commerce and national defense. The 
key terms of this bill are identical with 
those of Public Law 280, 79th Congress, 
and equally ambiguous. Nor do they 
provide for consideration of the treaty 
or territorial questions involved. More- 
over, it would keep the inquiry under 
the control of the same advocates who 
have long had the predetermined objec- 
tive of a sea level canal at Panama for 
reasons other than navigation. 

These advocates, Mr. Speaker, have 
unjustifiably opposed any major im- 
provement of the existing waterway on 
the ground that such improvement 
would delay “conversion” to sea level. 
This is no reason at all, but a challenge 
to which the Congress should be alert. 
Every factor in the situation demands 
that the question of the future increase 
of transit capacity should not be under- 
taken by administrative agencies but by 
an independent body under congres- 
sional] authorization, which should be 
composed only of those of the highest 
qualifications. 

In anticipation of the present situa- 
tion, I requested Mr. Edward Sydney 
Randolph, of Baton Rouge, La., a former 
member of the 1957 board of consul- 
tants, to review the 1960 report of that 
body which he has done in a letter to 
me dated April 5, 1963. The fact that 
he was not a member of this board dur- 
ing its consideration of the long-range 
program left him free to comment upon 
its report objectively. 

His long service in the Canal Zone in 
responsible engineering capacity, famil- 
iarity with the problems involved, inde- 
pendence and vision, enabled him to 
prepare specific comments of rare merit 
that refiect a lifetime of observation and 
study. Not only that, his knowledge has 
enabled him to present a most construc- 
tive engineering program that should be 
considered only by an independent com- 
mission, with powers as set forth in H.R. 
863 and H.R. 3858. 

Every consideration in the overall sub- 
ject demands that our Government ener- 
getically strive to create the Interoceanic 
Canals Commission at the earliest date, 
for too much time has already passed. 

In these general connections, we must 
not overlook the facts that the well- 
known and tested Terminal Lake-third 
locks solution for the Panama Canal 
would not require the negotiation of a 
new treaty with Panama, but that the 
sea-level proposal would so require. The 
first is covered by existing treaties but 
the latter is not so covered. These fea- 
tures in themselves ought to be sufficient 
to determine the matter; but, in any 
event, the proposed commission would 
consider this important treaty question. 

An indispensable prerequisite before 
undertaking any plan for the increase of 
capacity of the Panama Canal or for a 
second canal at another site is the clar- 
ification and reaffirmation of U.S. sov- 
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ereignty over the Canal Zone, which is 

constantly being contested by Panama. 

Such results are contemplated in House 

Concurrent Resolution 105, introduced 

by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 

Cannon], and House Concurrent Resolu- 

tion 113, introduced by myself. 

Mr. Speaker, delay and confusion have, 
for too long, plagued the situation on the 
isthmus as regards the sovereignty of the 
United States over the Canal Zone and 
also the determination of an adequate 
plan for increased transit capacity and 
operational improvement of the Panama 
Canal. The time has come for action, 
for which the 1960 report of the Board of 
Consultants was a constructive first step. 

In order to make Mr. Randolph’s 
statesmanlike engineering analysis of 
this 1960 report easily available not only 
to the Congress and the Executive, but 
as well to all interests concerned with 
interoceanic commerce and have to bear 
the costs of tolls as well as to the nations 
at large, I quote it as a part of my 
remarks: 

BATON ROUGE, LA., 
April 5, 1963. 

To: The Honorable DANIEL J. Froop, House of 
Representatives, Old House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

From: Edward Sydney Randolph, registered 
professional engineer, Life Fellow, Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers. ; 

Subject: Panama Isthmian Canal—Bill to 
create an Interoceanic Canals Commis- 
sion. 

Reference: Letter of Congressman FLOOD to 
E. S. Randolph dated October 4, 1962, 
and later matter. 

Dear Mr. Froop: This is in response to 
your request for comments on the above sub- 
jects. 

A list of references is at the end of this 
letter. For brevity references will be to year 
and page number. Most references are to 
the 1960 consulting board report. Although 
I served on the Board while it produce the 
short-range program, July 15, 1958, published 
as a committee print, I did not contribute 
to the long-range program, nor did I know 
what the contents were, until after its pub- 
lication, The short-range program has long 
ago been implemented. 

To reduce confusing details, this letter will 
deal chiefly with the locked-in parts of the 
Panama Canal from Gatun locks at the north 
to Miraflores locks at the south end, The 
1960 board report states at page 8, “The sea- 
level sections may take traffic in both direc- 
tions simultaneously.” The sea-level section 
from Gatun to sea is nominally 6.43, and at 
Pacific end, from Miraflores locks to sea is 
nominally 7.41 nautical miles. (Pilot's 
Handbook, revised 1956, p. 17.14.) 

If in the remote future, there will be a 
need for some improvements to the sea- 
level sections of the lock-canal, it might be 
economical to perform these operations when 
needed and not associate them with any 
program for new locks. The sea-level sec- 
tions do not seem to be limiting factors to 
the capacity of the canal. 

The several very distinguished members of 
the board which produced the long-range 
program, signed June 1, 1960, were engaged 
for almost 3 years on the short- and long- 
range programs. Significant is the state- 
ment (1960 p. 1) “No new field engineering 
was done for the purpose of this report. It 
is based on data and studies made by others 
for the Panama Canal, or by the company’s 
staff.” Under the circumstances, I do not 
know how they could have produced a bet- 
ter report at that time. I do not question 
their findings. At the time of signing, the 
board possessed far more late information 
than I, In this letter, I hope to show reasons 
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why the inquiry should be energetically con- 
tinued at an early date. Any discussions in 
this letter are to point up the need for in- 
quiries, not with the intention of deciding 
any other issues. 

The board was provided with several plans 
and estimates for lock-type and sea-level 
canals at the Canal Zone. The board made 
some comments on them but did not recom- 
mend any for construction. 

Several names have been used to differen- 
tiate the several lock-canal plans, but obvi- 
ously any third lane of new locks will, in fact, 
be a third set of locks. There are wide dif- 
ferences in estimated costs, times required 
for construction, dimensions of lock cham- 
bers, and conveniences of operation in the 
lock plans offered to the board and shown in 
the 1960 board report. There might be more 
and different plans for locks developed, per- 
haps leading to something superior, if fur- 
ther investigations were vigorously and ob- 
jectively pushed, by a representative group 
of able men, empowered to act. The pro- 
posed bill, H.R. 3858, to create an Inter- 
oceanic Canals Commission, now before Con- 
gress, would be the best agency for securing 
the best plan for the future Panama Canal— 
or a canal in any other place. 

The 1939 report (H.D. 210, 76th) led to 
the authorization by Congress of a third 
set of locks. Construction was started July 
1, 1940, but was suspended by the Secretary 
of War in May 1942, due to shortage of ships 
and materials more urgently needed in war- 
time. (Encyclopedia Britannica, 1961, p. 
173.) Construction was not resumed, Other 
plans were put forward—for a sea-level 
canal, and a third lock canal which would 
elevate the Miraflores Lake to summit level 
(the Terminal Lake Canal). These two were 
widely publicized and discussed. (See 1949 
Transactions of the Am, Soc. C.E., vol. 114, 
pp. 558-906.) Accordingly, it appears that 
the lock canal plan is still the one approved 
and favored by Congress. But events since 
the board report dated June 1960 would jus- 
tify a new look at all lock canal plans here- 
tofore published and others to be devised. 

In the 1960 report, I found no recom- 
mendations for the resumption of the lock 
construction program. However, at page 7, 
recommendation 7, is stated: “The entire 
situation should be reviewed in 1970, or if 
the present traffic estimates are appreciably 
exceeded, at an appropriately earlier date.” 
At the time of signing the report, it was 
doubtless quite clear that a new examina- 
tion of the matter should be based solely on 
traffic density. But the situation will be 
different after year 1967, when it is expected 
that the enlargements recommended in the 
1960 report will be accomplished. Also, the 
investigations recommended by the board 
are yielding data, which should be evaluated 
by the proposed commission. 

In the 1960 report, at page 38, is shown 
“Plan 1: Interim Improvements to Present 
Canal (cost $61 million).” The interim pro- 
gram is all that was recommended for con- 
struction. Other recommendations included 
various investigations, one concerning the 
construction of a sea-level canal and an- 
other concerning water supply for lockages. 

What will happen after the year 1967? 
Should the United States be ready with the 
best plan for construction of new locks, in 
case of need? Even those lock plans revised 
in 1958 (1960, p. 319, app. 3) are not on a 
comparable basis. How can the best plan 
be found? It is probably true that a third 
flight of new locks can be constructed in 
much less time than any sea-level canal, 
and for a fraction of the first cost. 

After the year 1967, there will be an ample 
waterway from lock to lock. So deep that 
the full increase in depth will not be re- 
quired for a long time. The original locks 
will have some perfections added but will 
limit the size of the maximum ship to 102 
feet wide, 800 feet long and 38 feet fresh 
water draft (1960, p. 38). When only one 
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lock lane is available the maximum traffic 
will be 38 lockages in 24 hours (p. 19). It 
was estimated that the outage time of one 
chamber could be reduced to 72 or 96 hours, 
for repairs (p. 19). That is 3 or 4 days. 
If during one of those 3-day periods transits 
happened to be at a peak rate there could 
be a piling-up of ships. The maximum 

day rate in 1959 was 39.2 transits (1960, ta- 
ble at p. 24). Estimated peak day traffic 
for 1976 was 47.1, and for year 2000 was 61.9. 
While these possibilities of delays to ships 
during several days do not seem alarming 
now, the situation needs consideration to- 
gether with the overall planning of the fu- 
ture canal. At page 19, is the statement: 
It these outage times can be selected for 
minimum traffic interference, the maximum 
capacity could be achieved.” 

(1960, p. 17): “Basically, the absolute 
measure of the canal capacity is the maxi- 
mum number of lockages that can be proc- 
essed in 24 hours.” And at page 21: “It is 
generally predicted that the capacity of a 
single lock lane would be insufficient at times 
to meet the needs of expected traffic beyond 
the year 1960.” 

It is time for a hard new look at the sey- 
eral problems as they will be influenced by 
the of time, interim improvements, 
the yield from the investigations recom- 
mended in the 1960 report, and by other 
scientific advances. Congress must decide 
all major questions based on sufficient in- 
formation. A commission can present data, 
to Congress, based on the commission's mas- 
sive investigations. Engineers, and other 
experts, employed by the commission, can 
provide answers to lesser questions and in- 
formation for consideration by the commis- 
sion. 

In the press there have been statements to 
the effect that some improvements in capac- 
ity of the American Isthmian Canal will be 
required by year 1980. If true, the lead time 
is running out. Such statements are sub- 
ject to question by a representative body 
such as a commission. For each proposed 
plan in the 1960 report is shown a construc- 
tion schedule. The minimum is 814 years 
for lock construction including 2 for engi- 
neering and administration (1960, p. 373). 
At pages 382 and 386 are shown construc- 
tion schedules for Plan II — Consolidated 
Third Locks (Terminal Lake) and Plan IV— 
Zone Sea Level Canal, both 12 years for com- 
pletion after authorization. These schedules 
are for n work after authorization 
(1960, p. 324). To be added to the above 
time periods are the time for Congressional 
action and before that time for commission 
actions. There is so vast a field for investi- 
gation that several years might be required 
by a commission alone. 

Crash programs are costly and likely to 
be far from the best. The only possible 
means for the full accomplishment of all 
the interlocking inquiries concerning an en- 
larged waterway would be by means of the 
proposed commission. 

Each basic fact relating to the problem 
has a number of variations and different 
advocates. 

The interim improvements recommended 
by the 1960 board included the deepening of 
the summit level by 5 feet, from nominal 
fresh water depth of 45 feet to 50 feet, or 
11 percent, and for the widening from 300 
to 500 feet minimum, or 67 percent, and this 
is expected to be accomplished by year 1967. 
In the meantime all commercial tonnage 
applying for passage is accommodated by the 
original channel while in the process of wid- 
ening and deepening. The installation of 
lights and signals along the canal, already 
implemented, will enable vessels to pass in 
both directions simultaneously during night 
or day (1960, p. 302). “Lighting both Gail- 
lard Cut and the locks would * * * in- 
crease the capacity * * * by permitting 
2-way traffic in Gaillard Cut during dark- 
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ness, thus making 24-hour operations pos- 
sible.” 

It is implied that the widened and deep- 
ened canal will (except for the locks) have 
ability to handle the traffic, in tons, until 
the year 2000 (1960, p. 3, conclusion 8). 
“Comparison of capacity and demand also 
shows that even the present canal, after 
completion of the short- and 
plan I, will have fully adequate capacity to 
meet the demands of traffic beyond the year 
2000 * + except * * * when repairs or 
overhauls are being made to the locks.” 
And at page 26: “The life of the dredged 
channel can be perpetuated by periodic 
dredging.” 

From the above, it might be construed 
that there need be no more massive deep- 
ening or widening programs for the water- 
way as far as man can foresee. (Even the 
37-foot salt water draft of the carrier U.S.S. 
Constellation would be comfortably accom- 
modated.) 

The added depth, particularly in the re- 
stricted Gaillard Cut, will permit some extra 
drawdown of Gatun Lake level in dry sea- 
sons, which will permit some added electric 
power generation at the Gatun Station. At 
first this will permit a certain amount of 
fuel saving. But as ships increase in size 
it is probable that the minimum lake level 
will again be increased. The water level 
must provide sufficient depth above the lock 
sills at Gatun and Pedro Miguel to float 
ships conveniently. 

At page 25 of 1960 report is stated: 

“(d) Water supply: The usable water sup- 
ply in Gatun Lake is increased under this 
plan * * * by deepening the channel 3 feet 
more than required for ship maneuverability. 
With this increase the water supply is con- 
sidered adequate for the operation of the 
canal as reconstructed under this plan.” 

The authors of the report seem to have 
taken a long look ahead—to the time when 
the third flight of locks is a reality. Then the 
3 feet added depth will be very welcome for 
larger ships. 

The minimum depth of 47 feet (occurring 
only at ends of long dry seasons) should 
suffice for many years, if new and deeper 
locks are provided. If deeper water will 
ever be a necessity, at that date consider- 
ation might be given to adoption to a higher 
minimum level which would lend itself to 
a gradual increase in depth; or to lowering 
the bottom of the canal, which would need 
to be done in a larger step, to be econom- 
ically performed. It must, at some time, 
be decided which expedient will be adopted, 
how much increase in depth at one time, 
and when the deepening will be imperative, 
if ever. 

A full inquiry by the commission might 
show that the channel, harbor, and aids to 
navigation will not require large improve- 
ments above those accomplished and now in 
progress within the predictable future. Also 
that the dates of the needs for larger locks, 
deeper channels, and added water supply may 
be based on different factors. 

In the cost estimates, provided for con- 
sideration by the consulting board, start- 
ing at page 389 of 1960 report, for additional 
locks, are shown items which might not be 
appropriate after the current program of 
widening, deepening, lighting, etc., of the 
channels is completed. Assume the water- 
way will then be adequate until sometime 
like year 2000 (too far ahead for any ac- 
curate forecast). In that case a third lane 
of new and larger locks will accommodate 
practically all traffic, even very large ships. 

Under the above assumption, there would 
fall from the cost estimates those items al- 
ready accomplished, in whole or in part, such 
as channel deepening, and widening, lighting, 
signals, harbor improvements and ship sal- 
vage facilities; none of which would need at- 
tention merely because there were larger 
locks and probably would need only main- 
tenance for a very long time. 
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If these items are deducted from the cost 
estimates, as shown on table 1 (following), 
the costs (1939) would be reduced to— 


Million 
For plan II, Third Locks, reduced 
amount 
For plan III, Terminal Lake - third 
locks. 875 


The published estimates, in 1960 report 
are not in so much detail that I can de- 
termine exactly how much of each item 
should be excluded as unnecessary to the 
functioning of any of the locks. 


TABLE I 


(Part or all of the following items in estimated costs 
might be found unnecessary or ina] appropriate for any 
new cost estimates for a new fligħt of locks in the 
Panama Canal) 


Plan III, 
Plan IT, | consolidated 
3d locks 3d locks 
(Terminal 
Lake), 3 lifts 


sified 
Item ôb, Excavation, unclas- 
Item 6c. Excavation, unclas- | [TTTS 


Item 12, Aids to navigation.. 


Item 11. Aids to navigation.. 11, 498, 000 

Item 11. Ship salvage facili- 
o RAEE E AR 8, 240, 000 
— 236, 698, 000 


Total 
Engineering design and mp 
ervision, exploratory wor! 
and inspection of materials 

(at 8 percent) 


Total (assumed deduct- 
A 


Original total estimated cost. 733, 080, 0001. 
Balance, original total 


18, 936, 000 


less deductibles 
Norz.—It is ble that for plan IT an additional 
item of $23,000,000 would be deductible, it being “Ex- 


cavation unclassified” at Gatun. 


I have not seen costs, on a comparable 
basis, for the plan III, the Terminal Lake 
plan, and plan II, the third locks plan. 
Those presented in 1960 are based on plans 
so different in size and other respects that 
a cost comparison cannot be found. In plan 
III, the construction of the two upper cham- 
bers, in Mirafiores Lake, to make the Mira- 
flores locks a continuous 3-lift affairs to 
summit level, would be terribly difficult, 
long drawn out, would make navigation dur- 
ing construction very inconvenient. The 
cost for the two parallel chambers, about 
$178 million (1960, p. 394) would go far to- 
ward building another 3-lift lock at Mira- 
flores, if of reasonable size. The construc- 
tion time would be shortened from 12 to 814 
years (p. 381) and would not interfere with 
traffic during construction. Each of these 
items would materially reduce the cost of 
the project. 

The chamber size of 200 by 1,500 feet for 
plan III, new locks, is a carryover from 1947 
studies. The horizontal area is 78 percent 
greater than for locks 140 by 1,200 feet. The 
U.S.S. Constellation is 252 feet wide. Any 
lock large enough to accommodate such craft 
as the Constellation would have no commer- 
cial value. However, the enlarged waterway 
(except locks) would carry the Constellation. 
If it were found necessary to accommodate 
such vessels, a special lock at each end of 
the canal might be built and operated for 
the account of the Navy Department. Due 
to probable infrequent use, there might be 
possible some economics of construction. 
Obviously, if such a lock system were ever 
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to be built, the cost and inconvenience 
would be much less if the locks were built 
in only two, rather than three locations. 

Water control: Most essential for floating 
and locking vessels. This tremendously in- 
volved subject is too time consuming for 
direct consideration by Congress. Better 
that engineers work up the data, then a 
commission draw conclusion for submission 
to Congress. 

It is axiomatic that the Gatun Lake was 
developed as an integral part of the water- 
way. The lake is wholly within the Canal 
Zone but most of the watershed is in the 
Republic of Panama. Thus the Republic of 
Panama is free to build reservoirs on the 
upper watershed for their own purposes, 
such as municipal uses and possibly for 
power, However, any spillage from such 
reservoirs would almost inevitably flow into 
the Gatun Lake. This use of water by the 
Panama Republic will become the subject of 
news items, I feel sure. 

“Water supply appears to be adequate for 
lock operation and for municipal uses” (1960, 
p. 24). And on page 723: “In the present 
canal, therefore, the available water supply 
will be ample for anticipated traffic beyond 
the year 2000.” 

Probably, by the year 2000, considerable 
pumping into Gatun Lake will be required, 
of sea water (or brackish water) from one 
of the sea-level approaches to the locks. 
The cost was estimated at $250 per lockage, 
year 1931 (report, 1931, p. 31). Now the 
costs will be more. The procedure for oper- 
ating pumps is subject to variations in order 
to meet varying needs. To limit the cost in 
plant and in power demand (in kilowatts), 
a program wherein the pumps would be 
operated for a longer period than for the 
period of actual need of extra water for 
depth and for lockages might be worked out 
if scientific forecasting is somewhat im- 
proved by the end of this century. In any 
case, if too much water were pumped, it 
could be later used to generate part of the 
power consumed in the pumping. The sub- 
ject is very complicated. It is one for con- 
sideration of a commission with the advice 
of engineers. 

Pumping water into reservoirs is not new. 
At the newly finished Robert Moses Niagara 
Power Plant (National Geographic, April 1963, 
p. 581): “At night when power demand is 
low, Niagara-powered electric pumps store 
water in reservoirs. During the day’s peak 
demand, the stored water flows out through 
the same pumps, which become turbogen- 
erators producing more electricity.” 

For a long time the Gatun Lake has been 
mildly saline, at the upper ends of the ter- 
minal locks, due to the mixing action caused 
by the filling jets in the lock floors. The 
heavier saline water lies at the bottom of the 
lake or cut. With heavy pumping the salin- 
ity might become objectionable when water 
is intended for municipal uses. By the time 
pumping in large amounts becomes neces- 
sary, great advances in the desalting of water 
will have been made. In Barron’s magazine, 
April 1, 1963, at page 3, is stated: “A plastic- 
like membrane * * * filters dissolved salt 
out of water,” 

Electric power: Traditionally water has 
been drawn from Gatun Lake to generate at 
Gatun Station. As lockages increase, water 
for power must decrease (1960, p. 24). 
“There is not enough water for hydroelectric 
units to generate all the power required for 
the Canal Zone in the dry season and in some 
subnormal rainy seasons.” And at page 22, 
is stated: “There is insufficient diesel power 
generating equipment on the isthmus to 
handle all power requirements.” 

In the 1960 report, page 25, at bottom, ref- 
erence is made to “* * * deepening the 
channel 3 feet more than required for im- 
provement of ship maneuverability.” It is 
implied that the lake level can be lowered 
by all or part of this 3 feet, and so provide 
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added water during dry seasons. That is, 
only 2 feet of the 5-foot deeping in plan 1, 
was for maneuverability. In early years this 
would permit saving in fuel for power genera- 
tion. The proposed lowering of lake bottom 
to elevation 30, for plan III (1960, p. 29) 
would permit more drawdown, but would 
deprive the old locks at Gatun of much use- 
ful depth. The cost of deepening to eleva- 
tion 30 would be tremendous, I cannot make 
an exact determination of it from the esti- 
mates in the report. 


FINANCIAL MATTERS 


The financial policy of the Panama Canal 
has not been quite like that of a commer- 
cial enterprise. One test might be: Could a 
new flight of locks be financed by a bond 
issue sold to the public? The answer is 
obvious, because experience shows that the 
original investment would not be recovered. 

From report, 1960, page 2: “Unless im- 
provements are made for security reasons 
alone, the carrying charges of all capital ex- 
penditures, including appropriate amortiza- 
tion, as well as cost of operation of the canal, 
should be borne by canal to! 

Any new cost analyses might very well 
include amortization as favored by the 1960 
board. 

There is talk of constructing another 
canal, away from the present one. Should 
we so multiply our financial losses? 

A new canal, at some other location, would, 
besides the construction cost, involve the 
duplication of many plant items, now on 
the Canal Zone, and at modern prices. 
Some items are: accommodations to foreign 
countries, land rental, harbors and harbor 
facilities (including drydocks and repair 
shops), dams and reservoirs, waterworks, 
power system, fuel stores, industrial plant 
for operations, storehouses, dwellings, com- 
munity buildings, roads, and streets, san- 
itation and hospitals, telephone system, 
possibly a railway. (There is also the in- 
stallation system for national defense.) 

It seems overoptimistic to assume that 
a better treaty, or perhaps one as good as 
we still have with the Republic of Panama, 
could be negotiated. 

All of the plant items, now in operation 
on the Panama Canal would serve as well 
with a third flight of locks as they do at 
present. Any neéded additions would serve 
to increase the volume of business and 
should reduce the overhead and other op- 
erating costs, per vessel in transit. 

It would be impossible, of course, to make 
an offhand cost estimate of the ancillary 
items above listed. I would not be surprised 
if it exceeded half a billion dollars. 

A businessman’s viewpoint might indi- 
cate that the plan requiring the smallest 
outlay of money, over the years, would be 
most likely to succeed. 

Other lock plans suggested for study: It 
would be interesting and possibly very valu- 
able to have at least two lock canal plans 
investigated by a commission. One to be a 
variation of the plan II, Third Locks Canal 
which would bypass Pedro Miguel locks on 
the west side, and have a duplicate of the 
Gatun new locks at the Miraflores site, and 
a channel on west side of Mirafiores Lake. 

The other would be a variation of plan 
III, consolidated Third Locks Canal (in the 
1960 report), better known as the Terminal 
Lake plan, which would naturally follow the 
completion of the plan II variation having 
the bypass chennel ready, the second Mira- 
flores flight of locks would be simple to ac- 
complish, relatively inexpensive. Then with 
two new locks at Miraflores, the completion 
of the Terminal Lake would be the final 
step. 

Both plans could make use of the enlarged 
waterway between locks as well as the sea- 
level sections, without change. Both would 
be designed to the same dimensions, having 
locks, probably 140 by 1,200 feet in plan and 
about 50 feet deep, or any more appropriate 
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size selected by the commission. Both 
would include, in construction cost, only the 
new locks, approaches, and such essential 
appurtenances required to make locks work- 
able. 

By omitting the new Pedro Miguel west 
lock there would be saved costs of 4,500 feet 
of lock and approach walls, 260 linear feet of 
lock floor, two caisson seats and a pair of 
gates. Also the bottom of the excavated by- 
pass channel would be about 27 feet higher 
than in case of plan II. There would be sav- 
ings in cost due to working in only one lo- 
cation at the Pacific end of canal. There 
would be savings in operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 

There need be no change in the Gatun 
locks as now planned, unless the dimensions 
are changed. Both, of course, being at the 
same dimensions, as adopted for the Pacific 
end. 

In the first plan (bypass Pedro Miguel 
locks), the cost of the bypass channel would 
be involved. The channel would pass along 
the west side of Miraflores Lake. The pres- 
ent canal channel and the new would re- 
quire separation by a substantial dike, which 
would later be removed when the Terminal 
Lake permanent structures were completed. 
The difference in water levels would be nomi- 
nally from 54 feet to 85 feet. But the sum- 
mit level could possibly rise, during a great 
flood to 92 feet. About 38 feet would be the 
difference in water levels to be provided for. 

In the first plan, the completed arrange- 
ment on the Pacific end would match that 
at the Atlantic end of the canal. One flight 
of locks at each end, from summit level to 
the sea in three steps. It appears that the 
variation of plan II, above described would be 
less costly to construct than plan II with 
locks at three locations. 

The greater saving resulting from the sug- 
gested plan above would be realized when 
a second lock were placed at Miraflores be- 
side the first new lock—then both would be 
served by the same bypass channel. (If a 
special lock for aircraft carriers were added, 
the saving would again be realized.) 

For the Terminal Lake plan, here sug- 
gested, the elimination of the two upper 
chambers at the old Miraflores Locks would 
make available a saving in cost of about 
$178 million (1960, p. 394). That would go 
far toward the construction of a second lock 
for the new twin locks at the west Miraflores 
site, required for the Terminal Lake plan. 
Shortening the construction period would 
make a material saving in first cost. Avoid- 
ing any interference with traffic during con- 
struction would make a large saving. The 
old locks need not be altered at all until it 
was time to abandon them and complete the 
closure of the terminal lake at Miraflores. 

After construction of a pair of twin locks 
at Miraflores west site, the final step in the 
completion of the Terminal Lake plan would 
include the enclosing of the Miraflores Lake 
to permit its surface elevation to be at sum- 
mit level, the relocation of facilities involved, 
and the removal of part or all of the old 
Pedro Miguel locks. 

It might be prudent to try for the single 
lock at Miraflores with the Pedro Miguel by- 
pass channel first because of the relatively 
small outlay in money. Later, at the appro- 
priate date, develop the second lock at Mira- 
flores. (If this date is not too remote, it 
might be possible to get along with only one 
new lock at Gatun while using the old Gatun 
locks. This expedient would greatly reduce 
the second outlay of money, and permit some 
of the money to be used to elevate the Mira- 
flores Lake.) 

My personal feeling is that the step-at-the- 
time construction program would be easier to 
finance. Any of the items of construction is 
large enough to avoid the objections to small 
contracts. 
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The following steps can be financed singly, 
or in combination: 

1. Build a flight of new locks at Gatun and 
one at Miraflores, with bypass channel west 
of Pedro Miguel locks and in west side of 
Miraflores Lake. 

2. Build second west Miraflores lock, use 
same bypass channel, 

3. Raise Miraflores Lake. 

4. Add second lock at Gatun, east. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. S. RANDOLPH. 
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DAVID HALL: HANDICAPPED AMER- 
ICAN OF THE YEAR 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a signal honor will be given to- 
morrow, May 9, to an outstanding citizen 
of my congressional district. 

David Hall of Allouez, Wis., will be 
awarded the President’s trophy sig- 
nifying his selection as Handicapped 
American of the Year by the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Hand- 
icapped. The ceremony will take place 
at 9:30 a.m. at the Departmental Audi- 
torium in Washington. 

This national award is the climax of a 
remarkable comeback against tremen- 
dous odds. It is a tribute to the courage 
and perseverance which lifted this young 
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man from a bed of almost complete 
paralysis to a life full of meaning and of 
devotion to his fellow citizens. 

I congratulate David Hall for the rec- 
ognition which has justly come to him. 
I commend his parents for the great 
contribution they made to his comeback, 
and his many friends in the Green Bay 
area who have played their part in help- 
ing David to help himself. It is indeed 
an honor to represent a district which 
has produced such a fine American. 

The David Hall story should prove an 
inspiration to every American who suf- 
fers a physical handicap and indeed to 
every American as an example of cour- 
age in the face of adversity. 

As part of my remarks, I include the 
announcement of the award by the 
President’s Committee and a story of 
David Hall’s victory over fate as told 
by Bob Knaus in the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette. 


WISCONSIN MAN NAMED HANDICAPPED AMER- 
ICAN OF THE YEAR BY PRESIDENT'S 
COMMITTEE 


David Hall, who was in an auto accident 
in 1955 which paralyzed him from the neck 
down, which caused him to devote his life 
to working with the handicapped and to pro- 
mote traffic and highway safety, was named 
Handicapped American of the Year today by 
the President's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped. 

Hall, 27, of 151 Hoffman Road, Allouez, 
Wis., was nominated by the Wisconsin Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. 

He will receive the President's Trophy in 
recognition of this honor at the annual 
meeting of the President’s Committee on the 
morning of May 9 in the departmental audi- 
torium in Washington, D.C. 

The trophy is awarded annually as a spe- 
cial honor to the handicapped individual who 
has surmounted his or her own handicap to 
become a useful citizen and a person who 
helped encourage, inspire, or facilitate the 
employment of the handicapped. The tro- 
phy, a sterling silver plaque mounted on a 
mahogany base, is made by students of the 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled in 
New York City. 

Hall, who received neck and back injuries 
in the accident and who works from a wheel- 
chair, is supervisor of the sheltered work- 
shop of the Curative Workshop in Green Bay. 

those under Hall's supervision are 
controlled epileptics, mental patients, and 
other handicapped individuals. His duties 
include supervision, observing of progress, 
and evaluating of performance. 

William B. Nystrom, executive director of 
the workshop, pointed out in a letter sup- 
porting Hall’s nomination: “He has done an 
outstanding job. The shop has grown from 
4 people to over 20 with 4 firms now send- 
ing us subcontract work. The people are 
now working 5 days a week. Most of these 
accomplishments have been directly due to 
the efforts of Dave Hall.” 

Hall, whose safety message is known 
throughout Wisconsin and Michigan, has 
actively promoted traffic and highway safety 
before a number of organizations and high 
schools. By last summer he had spoken to 
more than 80 different groups with a com- 
bined audience of more than 50,000 persons, 

He dedicated his life to this phase of 
safety—including promotion of the use of 
seat belts—as a result of his own experience 
and when I read some of the unbelievable 
traffic statistics * * * I couldn’t help but 
think how each victim must wish, as I do, 
for just one more chance.” 
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“There is no second chance for us but I 
thought of all the drivers who still have a 
chance to live a normal life, and enjoy all 
the wonderful things the world has to offer.” 

The accident occured on July 22, 1955, as 
Hall was riding as a passenger in his friend’s 
new convertible. They were on a trip to 
Michigan traveling at a high rate of speed 
when another auto pulled onto the highway 
from a side road and collided with their 
vehicle. The convertible went off the road, 
through a field and slammed into a tree. 
Hall's friend and the driver of the other 
car were not injured but the door on Hall’s 
side flew open and he was thrown out and 
landed on his back. 

After intensive rehabilitation, and four 
operations that enabled Hall to regain some 
grasping power in one hand, he gradually 
learned to do a great deal for himself. He 
has even obtained a car specially equipped 
with hand controls and has learned to drive 


Hall was named the Handicapped Person 
of the Year in Wisconsin by the State's 
Governor’s Committee. In addition, he was 
one of two recipients of the Distinguished 
Service Award presented annually by the 
Green Bay Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Hall lives with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert D. Hall at the Hoffman Road address. 


[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette] 
(By Bob Knaus) 

Seven years ago, life couldn't have been 
any worse for David Hall. Fate had just 
thrown him a terrible curve ball, one that 
would put him in a wheelchair for life, un- 
able to move a single muscle in his body 
below the neck. 

He had been a typically active teenager 

before his neck was snapped in a violent 
100-mile-an-hour traffic accident in upper 
Michigan. 
The prospect of having to spend the rest 
of his life in a wheelchair must have fright- 
ened him terribly. The thought that he 
would be unable to lead a normal life must 
have depressed him unmercifully, particu- 
larly in those first days after the accident 
as he lay in a hospital bed pondering his 
future. 

Gradually, however, as the days went by 
and Hall thought the situation out more 
clearly, he became determined to overcome 
his handicap and attempt to regain as nor- 
mal a life as possible under the circum- 
stances. 

His determination has succeeded far be- 
yond his wildest imaginations. It has car- 
ried him before thousands of people in 
hundreds of cities in the Midwest. It has 
won him numerous awards. 

But his determination has carried him 
even further. It has won him statewide ac- 
claim, for which he will be recognized at a 
banquet Monday, honoring him with the 
Wisconsin Handicapped Person of the Year 
Award. Even this isn't the climax. 

On May 9, Hall will travel to Washington, 
D.C., where he will receive the President’s 
Trophy in recognition of being named 
Handicapped American of the Year. The 
award will be presented by the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. 

Hall, 26, received this latest award for his 
work in traffic safety and operations of the 
sheltered workshop in Green Bay. 

To thousands of attentive audiences, the 
David Hall story has brought new and tragic 
meaning to automobile accidents. 

The David Hall story began in the spring 
of 1961 as plans got underway for an annual 
safety conference to be held in Green Bay. 
— Was approached to speak on his acci- 

ent. 

More than 1,000 persons listened in hushed 
and shocked silence that day as Hall, seated 
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in his wheelchair on stage at the arena, re- 
lated details of his accident in a dramatic, 
yet matter-of-fact manner. 

They rose to a standing ovation at the 
conclusion of the talk. 

This was the start for the Allouez resi- 
dent. A foundation was formed to sched- 
ule Hall’s appearances. He started on a small 
scale, speaking before local high school audi- 
ences, 

Soon, however, he began traveling—first 
around the Green Bay area, then throughout 
the State, and finally outside the State. 
Audiences in upper and lower Michigan, Il- 
linois, Indiana, and Minnesota began to hear 
the David Hall story. 

Back at home, however, Hall also turned to 
another project. The curative workshop 
was trying out a sheltered workshop pro- 
gram, aimed at providing work for the 
handicapped. 

Starting out with four handicapped per- 
sons, the sheltered workshop began modestly 
in 1961 by stringing business forms. Hall 
was put in charge of the program which, by 
now, has expanded until 20 persons take part 
in the program. The workshop is an agency 
of the United Fund of Brown County. 

Recognition of Hall's efforts began in 
earnest. In October of 1961 he was nom- 
inated for the State Handicapped Person 
of the Year Award. In 1 year, he won the 
award. Gov. John Reynolds will make the 
formal award presentation Monday night. 

Last month Hall won another coveted 
award—the Distinguished Service Award 
presented by the junior chamber of com- 
merce. This award, for outstanding com- 
munity achievement, was shared jointly with 
Bart Starr, Packer quarterback. 

Two weeks ago, Hall was accorded the 
highest honor—the Presidential Trophy 
naming him the top handicapped person in 
the United States. 

Life for David Hall has certainly been con- 
tradictory—reaching an unbelievable low 7 
years ago, then skyrocketing unbelievably 
high. For a man of his determination, it 
was inevitable. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BETTS] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Plain Dealer has editorially 
commented on the difficulty of following 
the President’s logic in pleading for re- 
duction of Federal income taxes. The 
Plain Dealer is one of the outstanding 
and respected newspapers in the country 
and I think its comments deserve con- 
sideration. 

The editorial follows: 

Tax-Cut Locic 

We cannot follow the logic in the reasons 
the Kennedy administration has given for 
its proposal to reduce Federal income taxes. 

A few months ago the President was say- 
ing that a tax reduction was necessary in 
order to avoid a recession, Now Treasury 
Secretary Dillon is saying that because of 
the business pickup, it is more imperative 
than ever that taxes be reduced because it 
would do more good when the economy is 
fairly buoyant than when it is merely limp- 
ing along. 
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The only conclusion we can draw from 
these conflicting reasons is that the admin- 
istration wants a tax cut, period, and is 
justifying it by cutting the sail to fit the 
cloth. And, of course, it has occurred to us 
that a tax reduction could be good medicine 
in an election year. 

The Plain Dealer favors a reduction in 
income taxes, believing the economy would 
be stimulated if people were allowed to 
spend more of their own money on the 
things they want, not what some Govern- 
ment bureaucrat believes they ought to 
have. 

But the Plain Dealer also believes that 
any reduction in income taxes should be 
accompanied by a corresponding reduction 
in Government spending. Unfortunately, 
neither Congress nor the administration has 
shown much inclination to do this. 


FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID PRO- 
GRAMS 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill calling for the 
periodic review of the numerous grants- 
in-aid programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the automatic expiration of 
these programs every 5 years unless spe- 
cifically renewed by Congress. 

It is the purpose of this proposal to 
establish a uniform policy and procedure 
whereby all programs for grant-in-aid 
assistance to the States or to their politi- 
cal subdivisions shall be made the subject 
of sufficient subsequent review by the 
Congress to insure their effectiveness and 
that they are revised and updated to 
meet new conditions. It is important, 
too, that grant programs be terminated 
when they have achieved their purpose. 

There is growing support for a pro- 
posal of this nature, Mr. Speaker. Are- 
port by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, dated June 
1961, recommends this action. In 
a resolution adopted by the Governors’ 
conference in Hershey, Pa., in July 1962, 
it was stated that “the efficiency and 
public support of grants-in-aid would be 
enhanced if their systematic congres- 
sional review and reassessment at pre- 
scribed intervals were assured.” 

Similar, but not identical, legislation 
has been introduced previously by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
FounTAin] and by Senator Muskr in the 
other Chamber. My bill goes further 
than these measures. I support these 
earlier proposals in principle and would 
support them should they come to the 
floor of the House in that form. I think 
we should go further than those pro- 
posals, much further. 

Mr. Speaker, according to the very ex- 
tensive and worthwhile studies conducted 
by the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, there are 45 
general categories of grants now in effect. 
Ten were established prior to 1930, 14 
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during the period 1931-45—with all but 
1 of these enacted during the depression 
years—and 21 since the end of World 
War II. 

The Commission’s report points out 
that highway construction and public 
assistance account for over 70 percent of 
total grants-in-aid for the fiscal year 
1961, under a program initiated in 1911. 

The easiest way to present the impact 
of my bill is in the form of a chart which 
follows: 

Effect of Goodell bill on grants-in-aid 

programs 


Length of 
program 


Effect of Goodell bill | Section of 


Goodell bill 


ENACTED PRIOR TO 
88TH CONG, 


Expires 5th year after 

oodell bill enacted. 

Reviewed in 88th or 
89th Cong. 


3(b). 
4(b). 
3(b). 
4(b). 
4(a). 


5 years or more....| E 
Reviewed in Sch or 
89th Cong. 
4 years or more. . Reviewed 1 year be- 
fore expiration. 
ENACTED AFTER sern 
CONG. 


3(a). 
4%). 
4(b). 


Expires 5th year after 
its enactment, 
Reviewed once every 


Reviewed 1 year be- 
fore expiration, 


5 years or moro 
4 years or moro 


Mr. Speaker, grants-in-aid constitute 
at least 10 percent of the national budg- 
et—more when defense expenditures 
are excluded. They deserve careful and 
continuing scrutiny by the Congress and 
especially by the committees of the 
House. These programs serve many 
useful purposes. The intent of my bill is 
to increase their effectiveness. 

I invite the careful study of my col- 
leagues to this proposal and urge that 
action be taken by the Congress this 
year. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Sxusirz (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) , for the remainder of the week, 
on account of death in family. 

Mr. Fatton (at the request of Mr. 
LANKFORD) , for today, May 8, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. HEALEY (at the request of Mr. 
Murpuy of New York), for Wednesday, 
May 8, 1963, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. KYL (at the request of Mr. MARTIN 
of Nebraska), for 20 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PURCELL, for 60 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, May 9, and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Soirx of Virginia (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT) and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. JENNINGS and to include a speech. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin of Nebraska) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. 

Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GonzaLEez) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Gramto. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 394. An act to validate the homestead 
entries of Leo F. Reeves. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 43 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 9, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


776. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting the annual report of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, for the fiscal year 1962; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

777. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a report covering personal prop- 
erty received by State surplus property 
agencies for distribution to public health 
and educational institutions and civil de- 
fense organizations, covering the calendar 
quarter January 1 through March 31, 1963, 
pursuant to the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 

778. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 
1959”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

779. A letter from the Chairman, US. 
Tariff Commission, transmitting the third 
supplemental report on the tariff classifi- 
cation study, pursuant to the Tariff Classi- 
fication Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

780. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of the orders entered in the cases of cer- 
tain aliens who have been found admis- 
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sible to the United States, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

781. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in the cases where the au- 
‘thority was exercised in behalf of such 
aliens, pursuant to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Report on Television 
Network Program Procurement (Rept. No. 
281). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 337. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 6009. A bill to provide, 
for the periods ending June 30, 1963, and 
August 31, 1963, temporary increases in the 
public debt limit set forth in section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 282). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. 2 

H.R. 6138. A bill to amend section 753(b) 
of title 28, United States Code, to provide for 
the recording of proceedings in the U.S. dis- 
trict courts by means of electronic sound 
recording as well as by shorthand or mechan- 
ical means; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

ELR. 6139. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and administration of the Lincoln 
Trail Memorial Parkway in the States of 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Tlinois, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 6140. A bill to amend section 109 of 
title 23 of the United States Code relating 
to construction standards on the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 6141. A bill to amend section 104(b) 
(5) of title 23, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for the submission of certain cost esti- 
mates for the completion of the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 6142. A bill to amend section 2401 
of title 28 of the United States Code to toll 
the running of statute of limitations against 
tort claims of persons under legal disability 
or beyond the seas at the time their claims 
accrue; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 6143. A bill to authorize assistance 
to public and other nonprofit institutions of 
higher education in financing the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, or improvement of 
needed academic and related facilities in 
undergraduate institutions; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 6144. A bill to authorize assistance to 

public and other nonprofit institutions of 
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higher education in financing the construc- 

tion, rehabilitation, or improvement of 

needed academic and related facilities in 

undergraduate and graduate institutions; to 

the Committee on Education and Labor. 
By Mrs. HANSEN: 

H.R. 6145. A bill to provide for extension 
of State jurisdiction over the Quinault In- 
dian Reservation, Wash., only with the con- 
sent of the Quinault Tribe, and to authorize 
the tribe to terminate any State jurisdiction 
heretofore extended under Public Law 280, 
83d Congress; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6146. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to require the marking of lumber 
and wood products to indicate to the ulti- 
mate purchaser in the United States the 
name of the country of origin; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 6147. A bill to amend section 6323 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the relationship of certain liens for 
taxes to the rights of mortgagees; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 6148. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code relating to highways, 
in order to permit States having toll and 
free roads, bridges, and tunnels designated 
as part of the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways to designate other 
routes for inclusion in the Interstate System; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

H.R, 6149. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Agate Fossil Beds National 
Monument in the State of Nebraska, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 6150. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide an 
exclusion from annual income for amounts 
paid by a veteran for the last illness, burial, 
and just debts of the veteran's deceased 
spouse or child; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 6151. A bill to increase the appropria- 
tion authorization for the completion of the 
construction of the irrigation and power sys- 
tems of the Flathead Indian irrigation proj- 
ect, Montana; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 6152. A bill to amend section 4554 of 
title 39, United States Code, to extend the 
fourth-class educational and library mate- 
rials rate to playscripts; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 6153. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication serv- 
ices or facilities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 6154. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that gross 
income does not include gain from the sale 
or exchange of a principal residence; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 6155. A bill to extend for 3 years the 
provisions of the Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6156. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an indi- 
vidual may qualify for disability insurance 
benefits and the disability freeze with only 
four quarters of coverage; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 6157. A bill to authorize the estab- 

lishment of a Youth Conservation Corps to 
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provide healthful outdoor training and em- 
ployment for young men and to advance the 
conservation, development, and management 
of natural resources and recreational areas; 
and to authorize State and community youth 
employment programs; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 
By Mr. GILL: 

H.R. 6158. A bill to provide for the regis- 
tration of contractors of migrant agricul- 
tural workers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 6159. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act relating to the law- 
ful admission for permanent residence of 
certain aliens; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 6160. A bill to provide for the right 
of persons to be represented by attorneys in 
matters before Federal agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 6161. A bill to require an annual re- 
port to Congress comparing the salary of the 
uniformed services and those of private 
industry; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 6162. A bill to retrocede to the State 
of Wisconsin concurrent jurisdiction over 
the rights-of-way for U.S. Highway No. 16 
and Wisconsin State Highway No, 21 within 
Camp McCoy, Wis., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 6163. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act relating to the law- 
ful admission for permanent residence of 
certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BASS: 

H.R. 6164. A bill to amend sections 162 
and 274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to the deductibility of certain 
business entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 6165. A bill to amend sections 162 
and 274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to the deductibility of certain 
business entertainment, etc., expenses; to 
the Committe on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 6166. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6167. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 6168. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6169. A bill to amend sections 162 
and 274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to the deductibility of certain 
business entertainment, etc., expenses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 6170. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H.R. 6171. A bill to amend sections 162 
and 274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to the deductibility of certain 
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business entertainment, etc., expenses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 6172. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 6173. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 6174. A bill to amend sections 162 
and 274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to the deductibility of certain 
business entertainment, etc., expenses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 6175. A bill to amend sections 162 
and 274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain 
business entertainment, etc., expenses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 6176. A bill to provide for regular 
congressional review of all laws providing for 
grants-in-aid to States and to local units of 
government; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 6177. A bill to amend section 2(a) of 
article VI of the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1947 relating to the annual 
payment to the District of Columbia by the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 6178. A bill to amend section 1034 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide that where the taxpayer or his 
spouse has attained the age of 65 no gain 
on the sale or exchange of the taxpayer's 
home will be taxed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.J. Res. 401. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.J. Res. 402, Joint resolution establishing 
@ national shrine commission to select and 
procure a site and formulate plans for the 
construction of a mt memorial 
building in memory of the veterans of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. WALLHAUSER: 
H. Con. Res. 150. Concurrent resolution 
the sense of Congress concerning 
the establishment of a Cuban National Coun- 
cil; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. Res, 338. Resolution concerning collec- 
tive defensive agreements with Israel; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. Res. 339. Resolution to urge the Presi- 
dent to invite cooperation to prevent aggres- 
sion in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ADDABBO: 

H.R. 6179. A bill for the relief of Jacque- 
line Edwine Pascall; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 6180. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Warren G. Ward, Capt. Paul H, Beck, and ist 
Lt. Russell K. Hansen, U.S, Air Force; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R, 6181. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Rudolph Sanderson, of Meriden, Kans.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 6182. A bill for the relief of Bryce A. 
Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6183. A bill for the relief of Maxie 
L. Stevent; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6184. A bill for the relief of Louis St. 
Laurent; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 6185. A bill to authorize the National 
Rifle Association of America to complete the 
construction and occupancy of its head- 
quarters building in Washington, D.C.; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6186, A bill for the relief of Wing 
Kwang Moy; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. FINO: 
H.R. 6187. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
D'Onofrio; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 6188. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Benes-Szoverffy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 6189. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Stella T. Pittman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

HR.6190. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Robert Cermin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 6191. A bill for the relief of John W. 

Elliott; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 6192. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Enrica (Pasqualina Filippo) and Sister An- 
tonia (Ida Conforto); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6193. A bill for the relief of Guiseppa 

Sicurella; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H.R. 6194. A bill for the relief of Calliope 

Res; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


115. By Mr. GURNEY: Petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Winter Park, Fla., 
requesting the Congress of the United States 
to recognize the increasing threat of the 
monopolistic power of labor unions which is 
a deterrent to our constitutional republican 
form of government and to enact remedial 
legislation immediately; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


116. By the SPEAKER: Petition of John J. 
Shaughnessy, Brooklyn, N.Y., relative to his 
redress of grievance for being fired from 
Government service, because he suggested 
affixing the name “United States of America” 
on all American goods in containers being 
shipped abroad, and “the controversial Op- 
penheimer case” whose main figure is being 
given a $50,000 cash award although he was 
a security risk; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


May 10: Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, May 10 
marks a day of special importance to the 
people of the subjugated country of Ru- 
mania and the Rumanians throughout 
the world who look with hope to the day 
when their homeland will once again be 
free. 

Rumania, as we all know, is one of the 
countries which lies behind the Iron 
Curtain of Soviet colonialism. Ironi- 
cally, as the world experiences the birth 
of many new nations only recently 
emerging from colonial status, forces are 
at work through the international Com- 
munist conspiracy to impose a new co- 
lonialism, upon these new nations and 
upon others long within the community 
of free nations. 

Each year that passes for these sub- 
jugated people can only increase their 
desire to see freedom once more return 
to their dominated homelands. I have 
no doubt that given the chance to choose, 
the Rumanians and the others now suf- 
fering under the yoke of Communist co- 
lonialism would choose freedom; this is 
evident from the continuing flow of those 
who, despite the danger and despite the 
fact that they must leave everything be- 
hind them, vote with their feet and flee 
from the Iron Curtain. 

I think we must make the free choice 
of a form of government a keystone of 
our policy in regard to Rumania, whose 
Independence Day we celebrate today, 
and the other nations suffering under 
Soviet colonialism. The people in these 
unhappy countries must, to achieve real 
freedom, be given the opportunity to de- 


termine for themselves how they shall 
be governed. Free elections must be our 
goal for the Soviet colonies; given the 
chance, they will choose freedom. 


Ninth Pan American Highway Congress 
Meets in Nation’s Capital—Delegates 
Seek International Roadbuilding Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, from 
May 6 to 18, 1963, the Ninth Pan Ameri- 
can Highway Congress will be holding its 
important meetings in Washington, D.C. 
Four hundred and twenty-five delegates 
from 21 countries of this hemisphere, in- 
cluding Canada, are gathered here in a 
useful conference designed to promote 
international coordination and coopera- 
tion in matters of highway transporta- 
tion. 

Transportation being a major tool of 
economic development, the Ninth Pan 
American Highway Congress is particu- 
larly meaningful at this time of empha- 
sis and effort in enhancing the economic 
base of the entire hemisphere. An in- 
tegrated program of highway construc- 
tion on a regional, national and inter- 
national basis can do much to advance 
commerce and industry, and can be of 
significant value in raising living 
standards. 

En route to the Congress, many dele- 
gates took part in an official road tour 
through Central America, utilizing that 
portion of the Inter-American Highway 
from Panama to Mexico City. They were 
thus able to witness firsthand the bene- 
fits brought to that sector of the world 


through successful programs of inter- 
national roadbuilding. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Roads of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, it was my privilege to par- 
ticipate in the first plenary session of 
the Ninth Pan American Highway Con- 
gress. After the introduction by Federal 
Highway Administrator, Hon. Rex Whit- 
ton, it was my responsibility to bring to 
the assembled delegates and official ob- 
servers the greetings and welcome from 
the Congress of the United States. I 
also conveyed the respects of the com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate 
which have jurisdiction over matters of 
highway construction in the United 
States and in other lands. Likewise, I 
expressed the best wishes of the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, the Honorable Par McNamara, 
senior Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, I request that my re- 
marks before the Ninth Pan American 
Highway Congress, May 7, 1963, be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY AND REGIONAL 
TRADE 
(Remarks by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Democrat, of West Virginia, chairman, 

Subcommittee on Public Roads, Senate 

Public Works Committee, before the Ninth 

Pan American Highway Congress, Depart- 

ment of State Auditorium, May 7, 1963) 

To many of our citizens in the United 
States, the Inter-American Highway is 
visualized as some of you saw it on your 
recent caravan, a long and pleasant trip 
through scenic country and historic cities, 

But to a large extent this great investment 
of funds, engineering talent, and construc- 
tion effort is giving its benefits locally to the 
people who live along its route and in the 
regions it traverses. 

Years ago the Inter-American Highway 
was called the road that food built. In 
essence this phrase implied that laborers on 
the construction of the highway earned re- 
spectable wages; they were thus able to buy 
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food for an adequate diet, both in quantity 
and nutritional value; thus fortified, their 
work became more productive. 

This simple story exemplifies the value of 
any road and its effect on the economy of 
the area it serves. The Inter-American 
Highway is a grand, large-scale example of 
what has happened since time immemorial, 
whenever an improved highway penetrates 
into an area hitherto served only by a dry 
season road, or none at all. 

Our own country has experienced the same 
process of development. The so-called 
“Whisky Rebellion” in 1794 came about for 
lack of a decent road across the mountains 
from western to eastern Pennsylvania. 
Wagon freight cost $5 to $10 per hundred 
pounds, so farmers converted their grain to 
whisky, but refused to pay the Federal liquor 
tax. 

That we did not do much about roads, 
for a long time, is indicated by the cry 100 
years later, at the beginning of this century, 
to “get the farmer out of the mud.” 

The cost of transportation is among the 
most important factors in any economy, local 
or international. In cash value, it can be 
measured by this comparison: it costs about 
4 cents to transport a ton of goods 1 mile, 
over good roads; moving the same quantity 
by pack animal over a poor road or trail costs 
about 20 cents, or five times as much. 

The farmer who laboriously packs his prod- 
uce to the village market on his donkey’s 
back, or on his own, or maybe his wife's, has 
little incentive to increase production. But 
with good roads available, a truck can carry 
his crops farther and faster, and they arrive 
unspoiled. He has a choice of markets. He 
has ample reason to grow more; his income 
is better so he has means to improve his 
crops. He can also buy the products of the 
city he could not previously afford. 

At the same time, people in urban and 
metropolitan areas now have more food 
available and it is better and in greater 
variety. With lower transportation costs, 
the food costs less. And the farmer is buy- 
ing what the city folk produce. Thus we 
have an interacting economic growth, a lift- 
ing by the bootstraps of both country and 
city. 

This is not a new development to any of 
you, I am sure. Though it does not offer 
an immediate and dramatic transformation, 
it is the forerunner of regional and interna- 
tional commerce. It does insure the general 
elevation of the living standards of all our 
people. Good transportation, as typified by 
the Inter-American Highway, is the neces- 
sary catalyst for economic expansion, and 
thus toward the building of a better world. 

One aspect of this thought is eloquently 
expressed in a poem by Ethelyn Miller Hart- 
wich, of South Dakota, which was quoted to 
me by my colleague from that State, Senator 
KARL E. MUNDT: 


“Great roads the Romans built that men 
might meet, and walls to keep strong 
men apart—secure. 

Now, centuries have gone, and in defeat 
the walls are fallen, but the roads en- 
dure.” 


Taxes, Spending, and Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, 1 week 
ago today the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, spoke before 
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the chamber of commerce here in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on the importance of a tax 
reduction this year. 

His remarks explain succinctly the 
causes of our economy’s lack of growth. 
They set forth the President’s tax pro- 
gram as the best means of overcoming 
this chronic problem. It may serve as 
an example to those who endeavor to 
find common grounds for supporting this 
legislation. 

Secretary Dillon’s address merits the 
attention of this body, and under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I am including his address. 

The address follows: 

TAXES, SPENDING, AND FREEDOM 
(Remarks by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Before the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States, at the Statler Hilton Hotel, Wash- 

ington, D.C., April 30, 1963) 

For the second general session of your 
annual meeting, you have chosen the theme, 
“Taxes, Spending, and Freedom.” It is a 
theme both timely and significant. Timely, 
because in a relatively few weeks the House 
Ways and Means Committee will report out 
the tax bill it is now working on in executive 
session. And significant, because there is no 
more urgent task confronting the Nation to- 
day than the adoption of a program of tax 
reduction and reform, a program that is at 
once fair, substantial, and fiscally respon- 
sible. 

There is no doubt in my mind that such 
& program will be enacted into law this year. 
The public testimony on the tax proposals 
has strengthened my earlier belief that tax 
reduction is essential. It is no surprise that, 
on an issue so complex, so farreaching and 
that so deeply affects so many people, there 
is no unanimity of agreement. What is 
genuinely remarkable is that the under- 
standable and sometimes sharp disagreement 
on details has in no way weakened the 
strong and widespread consensus that only a 
thorough overhaul of our tax system can 
provide the lasting impetus our economy 
needs. 

More than 200 witnesses have testified be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee 
on the President’s tax proposals. While 
their views have differed widely on specifics, 
only two of these witnesses have 
with the central thesis of the President’s 
program, the need for a substantial tax re- 
duction to encourage economic growth. 
While your organization, for example, has 
questioned certain details in the President’s 
proposals, it has not questioned its aim. 

In fact, you have made it very clear that 
you strongly support the principle of tax 
reduction as vital to the continuation of a 
healthy free economy. The practical ques- 
tion is: What can you actively do to make 
that goal a reality when you do not agree 
with all the means proposed to reach it? 
An excellent answer to that question has 
just been given by the group of distinguished 
business leaders who, last week, here in 
Washington, formed the Business Commit- 
tee for Tax Reduction in 1963 and who 
drew up a statement of principles upon 
which businessmen can unite in support of 
meaningful tax reduction in 1963. 

Certainly, the time is ripe. Four or five 
months ago, few of us could have realistical- 
ly expected that the economic conditions 
for a tax cut would be as favorable as they 
now seem. For, based upon the performance 
of our economy in the last few months, our 
prospects for the year are relatively better 
than most observers had expected. If the 
improvement continues, our estimated rev- 
enues for fiscal 1964 may well be more than 
we estimated in January perhaps by as 
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much as a billion dollars, thus reducing 
the deficit. 

Even more important, a tax cut when 
the economy is reasonably buoyant would 
be far more effective in carrying us toward 
full employment than a tax cut when the 
economy is merely limping along. For the 
tax program that the President has pro- 
posed is designed as a long-range program, 
a program not merely to shield us from an 
economic downturn, but to accelerate our 
economic growth well into the future. The 
present state of our economy is ideal for the 
inauguration of that kind of program. 

As you are well aware, the aim of the 
President’s tax proposals is to break the 
iron grip upon our economy of a tax system 
which helped control inflation during the 
Second World War and its aftermath, but 
which now throttles growth. It is a program 
to promote economic growth by promoting 
economic freedom. And by economic free- 
dom I mean not only the freedom of the 
market place, of investment, and of enter- 
prise, but the freedom that is the right of 
every American, to have the opportunity to 
work, to grow, and to prosper in accordance 
with his talents. 

Far too many Americans have not had 
that opportunity for far to long a time. Not 
for a single month in the past 5 years has 
unemployment fallen below 5 percent. Yet 
for the greater part of the preceding 5 years, 
unemployment was either below or only 
slightly above the 4-percent level that many 
regard as reasonably full employment. Last 
month, 4% million of our citizens could not 
find the jobs they sought. 

Unless we do something now, the pros- 
pects are that many more millions will be 
unable to find jobs in the future. Next year, 
those young people who were born in 1946, 
the first year of the postwar baby boom, will 
turn 18 and begin to enter our labor force 
in large numbers. During the mid-sixties 
our labor force will have to absorb an aver- 
age annual inflow of around 2,700,000 young 
people, compared to 1,800,000 during the 
mid-fifties, an increase of 50 percent. We 
must be able to provide jobs for all of these 
young men and women. And we must do it 
in a time of ever-increasing automation. 
For the impact of automation that has long 
been felt among our bluecollar factory work- 
ers is now spreading rapidly in the white- 
collar and service areas. 

We welcome the progress of automation. 
But we cannot accept the unemployment 
that too often accompanies it. We can, 
and we must, take steps to meet, with a 
many-sided response, the twin challenge of 
automation and a rapidly growing labor 
force. The Government has a clear and di- 
rect responsibility in this area. But it will 
act only to the extent that the private econ- 
omy cannot, or does not, meet this chal- 
lenge. 

The President’s tax program is evidence of 
his belief that a free and vigorous private 
economy can provide our citizens with abun- 
dant job opportunities. Should we fail to 
achieve this kind of economy, let no one 
imagine that the result would be anything 
but catastrophic. For instance, Mr. W. P. 
Gullander, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, recently estimated 
that, if our economy continues to create jobs 
no faster than it has during the past 5 years, 
then, by 1970, our unemployment rate would 
soar to a shocking 12.7 percent. 

The American people could never tolerate 
such a result. It would inevitably call forth 
massive governmental action to provide the 
jobs that our private economy had not pro- 
vided. The President's tax program is proof 
enough that such a prospect is as unwel- 
come to us in Washington as it must be 
to you. 

High unemployment is at once the most 
enduring and the most unendurable result 
of our slow growth over the past 5 years, 
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but it is only one of the many ills which 
flow from an inadequate economic perform- 
ance. The likelihood is that without a pro- 
gram of substantial tax reduction, our plants 
will continue to operate below the levels 
that businessmen themselves feel they need 
for most efficient production; that there will 
be no letup in the pressure upon profit mar- 
gins; that new investment which, in real 
terms, is just equally the levels reached 6 
years ago, will continue to lag, that we will, 
in short continue to suffer from the many 
ills that accompany an economy whose re- 
sources and incentives for growth are ham- 
pered by an overly restrictive tax system. 

As long as our economy is so hampered, we 
are likely to continue to suffer as well from 
the chronic budgetary deficits that grow be- 
cause our economy fails to grow. The record 
is clear that the deficit we now face is the 
result of an economy which produces too 
little, rather than of a government which 
spends too much. Let us briefly review that 
record: 

We are all well aware that within the past 
2 years the Soviet rulers felt enough confi- 
dence in their power to confront us with a 
military challenge on a scale we have not seen 
since the Berlin blockade, 15 years ago. For- 
tunately, President Kennedy had, in one of 
the very first moves of his administration, 
ordered a rapid and substantial buildup of 
our military power. It was this increased 
military and the steadfastness of 
our citizens that enabled us to withstand 
both the Berlin crisis of 1961 and the Cuban 
crisis of last fall. That military buildup was 
vital to preserve our freedoms. It was also 
expensive. Our annual defense budget grew 
by some $10 billion. 

In addition to their military threat, the 
Soviets have also challenged us in the vast 
new arena of space. Thanks to a consider- 
able headstart and rockets far larger than 
ours, they have been able, up to now, to out- 
perform us in manned space flight and to 
capture the imagination of the world by their 
feats. But, in the spring of 1961, our Con- 
gress agreed with President Kennedy, that we 
were no longer willing to continue second 
best in space. It approved a program de- 
signed to put an American on the moon 
before the end of the decade, and hopefully 
before the arrival of any Soviet space ex- 
plorer. That decision was extremely costly, 
but it involved far more than a symbolic 
race to the moon. It represented our clear 
determination as a nation that we will not 
permit the Soviet Union to preempt world 
leadership in a new and unknown environ- 
ment whose potential we have scarcely begun 
to foresee. 

These two decisions in defense and space, 
along with relatively normal increases in 
other programs vital to the needs of our 
growing population, have combined to push 
our expenditures substantially higher than 
the revenues we collect from our underem- 
ployed economy. I mean exactly what I say 
when I characterize these other increases as 
relatively normal. Because, for all programs 
except defense, space, and interest on the 
public debt, President Kennedy’s current 
1964 budget recommendations exceed actual 
1961 expenditures by only $4.5 billion, as 
compared to an increase of $4.9 billion in 
these same programs during 3 preceding 
years, 1958-61. There can be no question 
that, if our economy were operating at rea- 
sonably full capacity, our tax system would 
today be producing more than enough reve- 
nue to finance our current national needs 
within a balanced budget. Instead of worry- 
ing about deficits we would be enjoying 
budgetary surpluses. 

But the harsh truth is, that unless we 
release the drag which our tax system now 
exerts on our economy, we cannot hope to 
move significantly closer to a balanced 
budget. In fact, the experience of recent 
years has shown that exactly the opposite 
‘will take place. 
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Thus, we are faced with what might seem 
at first to be a paradox: while our present 
tax rates are so high that they would pro- 
duce a substantial budget surplus at reason- 
ably full employment, we have little hope of 
ever achieving that surplus unless we first 
reduce our tax rates. 

Actually, this should not be very mysteri- 
ous. The explanation is that the major 
factor in our economic progress, and, indeed, 
in the progress of any free market economy 
such as ours, is the vitality of the private 
sector, both the business community and 
the consuming public. The across-the-board 
reduction in our tax rates recommended by 
the President will stimulate both. We can 
expect more economic activity, and higher 
tax revenues, to result. This has been the 
record in the past, and there is no reason 
to expect that it will not prove to be the 
case again. We are not alone in this analysis 
of the results of tax reduction. One of the 
clearest statements of this thesis that I have 
ever seen reads as follows: 

“Any appreciable downward revision in tax 
rates will, of course, cause an immediate re- 
duction in revenues. But there is substan- 
tial evidence from the history of tax relief 
measures, particularly with respect to income 
taxes, that the initial revenue loss is soon 
made up by an increase in the tax base 
against which the lower rates are charged. 
There is evidence of this not only in our own 
experience but also in the experience of such 
countries as Canada, West Germany, and 
Austria, each of which has enacted several 
tax relief measures in the post-World War II 
period.” 

That statement was made by the National 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
in its bulletin on Federal Tax Facts, June 4, 
1958. 

Last year, we took our first important steps 
in tax relief. They were the enactment of 
the investment credit and the complete re- 
vision and extensive liberalization, for the 
first time in 20 years, of the tax rules deal- 
ing with depreciation. The combined effect 
of these two actions was to reduce the tax- 
load on business by some $2.5 billion a year, 
the equivalent of a five-point reduction in 
corporate taxes. 

Today, business is reacting to these two 
measures as we had anticipated. The en- 
larged flow of new orders for machinery and 
equipment that marked the opening months 
of the year, and the recent striking increase 
in business appropriations for modernization 
and expansion, can be traced largely to these 
two actions. Most of you, I am sure, have 
seen the report in the magazine, Iron Age, of 
the effect of these measures on the steel 
industry, an increase of 32 percent in depre- 
ciation writeoffs. 

The investment credit and new deprecia- 
tion guidelines were a preliminary part of 
the tax program now under consideration by 
the House Ways and Means Committee. That 
program, as you know, offers a broad, top-to- 
bottom reduction in tax rates, both corpo- 
rate and personal, accompanied by a num- 
ber of structural reforms. The overall result 
would be a reduction of $10.3 billion in taxes, 
designed to unleash our economy and allow 
it to reach its full potential. 

The President’s program is not weighted in 
favor of any one sector of the economy at 
the expense of any other. It recognizes the 
simple fact that a free-market economy re- 
quires both supply and demand. It also rec- 
ognizes the fact that our economy consists of 
a complex and interdependent network of 
forces, and that we cannot lift the entire 
economy onto a new and plane of ac- 
tivity by lifting merely one sector of it. 

Consider for a moment how the tax reduc- 
tions are distributed in the President’s pro- 
gram: Virtually one-half of the $10.3 billion 
in net tax reduction would go to taxpayers 
with incomes of $10,000 and under, and the 
other half to individuals with incomes 
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higher than $10,000 and to corporations. 
When you include last year’s investment 
credit and depreciation reform, the corporate 
share amounts to 40 percent of the adminis- 
tration’s long-range tax reduction program. 
And roughly one-third, or nearly 32 percent, 
of the net tax reduction goes to middle-in- 
come taxpayers, those in the $10,000-to- 
$50,000 brackets. 

The substantial rate reductions in the 
middle and upper income brackets offer a 
genuine spur to incentives for effort, initia- 
tive, and investment. Yet the rate reduc- 
tions could not be as large as they are, and 
remain within the limits of fiscal responsi- 
bility, in the absence of the revenue-raising 
reforms. Without this additional revenue, 
tax-rate reduction would have to be more 
modest. 

The question of fiscal responsibility has 
given our people the greatest concern in their 
consideration of the tax program, a con- 
cern implicit in the theme you have chosen 
today. That is a concern we in the adminis- 
tration fully share. Indeed, it is clearly 
spelled out in the President's budget message, 
as well as in his tax message. 

As I have said, it is our belief that the 
tax reduction we have proposed will so in- 
vigorate the economy that, in a few years, 
our revenues under the new, lower rate 
structure will be larger than if we were to 
continue with our present rate structure, 
which stifles economic growth. Neverthe- 
less, the first and immediate fiscal impact of 
tax reduction will be lower revenues and 
a somewhat larger deficit. This calls for 
the most careful expenditure control. And 
that is just what the President has pledged. 

Since increases in defense, space and in- 
terest on the public debt are unavoidable, 
he has held fiscal 1964 expenditure levels 
below those of the current year in the overall 
civilian programs of the Government. He 
has specifically stated on more than one oc- 
casion that a substantial part of the in- 
creased revenues from our expanding econ- 
omy will be set aside to reduce the deficit 
until such time as it is eliminated. The sig- 
nificance of this pledge has apparently not 
been fully understood. As the President 
stated in his budget message, “The prospect 
of expanding economic activity and rising 
Federal revenues in the years ahead does 
not mean that Federal outlays should rise 
in proportion to such revenue increases. As 
the tax cut becomes fully effective and the 
economy climbs toward full employment, a 
substantial part of the revenue increases 
must go toward eliminating the transitional 
deficit.” This means that as revenues in- 
crease through the stimulus of the tax pro- 
gram and the normal growth of our economy, 
expenditures will not be permitted to rise as 
rapidly, leaving a substantial portion of each 
year’s increase available to reduce our present 
budgetary deficit. The President has already 
begun to translate his pledges into action. 
Since January, he has cut expenditure re- 
quests by over $750 million, including the 
recent cut of $400 million in his foreign aid 
request. This is sure proof of the effective- 
ness of the program of expenditure control 
that is such an important and integral part 
of the President’s tax reduction program. 

I recognize that there are some who be- 
lieve that the administration favors budget 
deficits as being good in and of themselves. 
This is simply not so. We dislike deficits as 
much as anyone. But, we are prepared to 
accept them if necessary to preserve our na- 
tional security. And we are not prepared 
to sacrifice effective job-producing programs 
such as the emergency public works bill, 
during a period when unemployment remains 
at unacceptably high levels. We are solidly 
against waste in Government and welcome 
efforts to reduce it. But we do not accept 
the claims of those who would make meat-ax 
cuts in the budget but are not prepared to 
justify the details. For instance, it is down- 
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right irresponsible to claim, as some have 
done, that defense expenditures can be cut 
5 percent merely because they amount to 
over $50 billion a year. Secretary McNamara 
has given us the most efficient operation 
of the Defense Department that our Nation 
has ever known, yet, because of the econo- 
mies he is effecting, he is under attack from 
many directions. No man has the right to 
claim that additional defense economies are 
possible unless he is willing to spell out 
exactly where and how they can be made. 
We welcome the advice and help of all our 
citizens in assuring the most frugal conduct 
of the Nation's business, but we reject the 
counsel of those who would sacrifice major 
national interests and even endanger our na- 
tional security, merely because our economy 
has not operated near enough to capacity to 
produce the needed revenues. 

In a further effort to minimize the effect 
of tax reduction on the budget, its impact 
has been spread over 3 fiscal years. This 
does not mean, however, that we have to 
wait 3 years to feel the economic impact of 
tax reduction. Quite the contrary. The 
President’s tax program would release a very 
large amount of money throughout the econ- 
omy in a very short period of time. If the 
tax program, for example, became effective 
in October, then within 9 months the econ- 
omy would benefit from roughly $6 billion in 
tax relief, and within 15 months the entire 
$10 billion reduction would be in effect. 

The President’s tax program offers strong 
encouragement to both consumption and in- 
vestment, to every income group and to every 
sector of our economy. It meets the need 
for prompt and effective action to lower 
rates, to foster incentives and effort, at the 
same time that it meets the need to keep 
the budgetary deficit within a tolerable limit. 
It offers our private economy the freedom it 
needs to draw upon its own inherent re- 
sources for growth, to create the job oppor- 
tunities we will need in the years ahead, and 
to provide the revenues necessary to pre- 
serve our national security and answer our 
critical national needs. 

It is a program designed to meet our needs 
today, and to lay the foundation for a better 
tomorrow. It responds to the challenge of 
our time in a responsible manner. Some of 
us may disagree with parts of the program, 
and with the details of the separate provi- 
sions, but all of us will recognize that effec- 
tive action is vital if we are to meet today’s 
economic realities. I am sure the bill that 
will come out of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will provide that action, and I am sure 
that the overwhelming majority of our peo- 
ple will support it wholeheartedly. 


Agate Springs Fossil Quarries, Sioux 
County, Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
wish to insert a statement in the Recorp 
in connection with a bill I have intro- 
duced today, as a companion bill to one 
being introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Roman L. Hruska, of Nebraska, to 
preserve and designate the Agate Springs 
Fossil Quarries, located in Sioux County, 
Nebr., as a national monument in the 
National Park Service System. 
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These unique fossil beds are known 
around the world, and this fame rests 
principally on the wealth of geologic in- 
formation and paleontologic informa- 
tion gained from them since their dis- 
covery. This may well be the world’s 
largest deposit of prehistoric animal re- 
mains, and it is estimated that only about 
25 percent have been explored after some 
60 years of digging by scientists. 

The superintendent of nearby Scotts- 
bluff National Monument estimates that 
his site now has 96,000 visitors a year 
and that the Agate Monument could con- 
ceivably attract 50,000 per year. The 
proposed project would include almost 
3,000 acres of land, construction of a 
visitor’s center, an Indian artifacts mu- 
seum, and development of a museum at 
the fossil quarries. Three stories could 
be told at the site: First, paleontology of 
of the area dating back 21 million years; 
second, pioneer ranching; and third, the 
Indian experiences of Capt. James 
Cook—Government Indian scout, cat- 
tleman, author, and amateur bone col- 
lector, who purchased Agate Springs in 
1887. It was Captain Cook who earlier 
discovered the first fossil material in an 
area now recognized to be one of the 
world’s richest finds. 

The Regional Director of the National 
Park Service, Omaha, Nebr., is now pre- 
paring a final report of the Advisory 
Board of National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings and Monuments, and both 
Federal and State officials feel that these 
fossil beds should be preserved for re- 
search and future generations. The area 
could be developed into a prime tourist 
attraction in addition to neighboring 
Scottsbluff National Monument, Chim- 
ney Rock, the Black Hills, and so forth. 

As presently proposed, the cost of the 
project would run an estimated $1,750,- 
000—including the acquisition of the 
land, construction of a visitor center, an 
Indian artifacts museum, development of 
a museum at the quarries, and the pav- 
ing of roads to the fossil sites. 

I believe this is a worthwhile project, 
and I feel it is our duty to protect these 
fossil quarries for additional research 
and posterity. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, on May 7 
and 8, the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at New Haven marks 
the 75th anniversary of work in two im- 
portant fields of science that have con- 
tributed greatly to this Nation’s emi- 
nence in farm technology and its steadily 
advancing standards of living. The 
areas of scientific work to be commemo- 
rated are botany and plant pathology. 

Scientists from numerous States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain, and the U.S. Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture have gathered at 
New Haven to present papers and take 
part in discussions on topics such as the 
history of plant pathology, biochemical 
resistance, and plant chemotherapy. 

They were welcomed on May 7 by Di- 
rector James G. Horsfall, himself an in- 
ternationally recognized plant patholo- 
gist. 

I am pleased to represent the district 
which includes this pioneer station. Its 
accomplishments are legion, and I would 
like to take this opportunity to mention 
briefly a few of its many notable 
achievements. 

The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station is the oldest such station 
in the United States. Since 1875, its 
business has been and continues to be 
the scientific investigation of agricul- 
ture’s problems and related ones. Its 
product has been and continues to be dis- 
covery in the biological sciences. 

The Connecticut station’s first direc- 
tor was Dr. Samuel W. Johnson. He 
fathered the idea on which the Ameri- 
can experiment station movement was 
founded and succeeded. This was “that 
an experiment station should be near to 
but not a part of an academy.” Johnson 
had a unique combination of scholarship, 
ability as a writer and speaker, and mis- 
sionary zeal for the principle that knowl- 
edge needs to be sought before it can 
be taught. He was one of the active 
leaders in bringing about establishment 
of the State agricultural experiment 
stations under the Federal Hatch Act of 
1887, 13 years after Connecticut's “first 
station in the Nation” was founded. 

In 1868, he published “How Crops 
Grow,” a book described at the time of 
his death in 1909 as more widely read and 
studied than any other work on agri- 
cultural chemistry ever issued. It was 
translated into German, Russian, Swed- 
ish, and Italian, and used as a textbook 
in those languages. It was followed in 
1870 by a second book, “How Crops 
Feed.” 

It was, therefore, a fitting tribute when 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station on March 29 announced a 
series of annual lectures named for its 
first director, Samuel W. Johnson. The 
first lecture in the series will be given 
by an internationally known speaker as 
the principal address at the annual “Sci- 
ence at Work” meeting, to be held at 
Lockwood Farm, Mount Carmel, on 
Wednesday, August 14. 

A leaflet issued last year, “The Con- 
necticut Station Story,” tells of out- 
standing accomplishments at the station 
during its first 75 years. Among them 
was the corn seed production technique 
first used by Donald F. Jones in 1917. He 
invented the four-way cross that made 
hybrid corn practical. Protein investi- 
gations by Thomas B. Osborne led to the 
discovery of the significance of amino 
acids in the diet. The Morgan universal 
extractant, simulating the action of 
plant roots in removing minerals from 
the soil solution, made possible the wide- 
ly used Morgan method for quick- 
testing soils. The zineb fungicides had 
their origin in research at the Connecti- 
cut station, and organic fungicides gen- 
erally are originally tested by methods 
or modifications of methods the station 
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developed. Station research made the 
tobacco shade tent practical in 1900, 
thereby creating a new agricultural in- 
dustry in the Connecticut Valley. 

In his report to Gov. John N. Dempsey 
in 1961, Director James G. Horsfall most 
ably defined the purpose and nature of 
the work done by the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station—and by 
those established subsequently in all the 
other States—in the following words: 


This station was established as a unique 
venture of government in 1875. It was to 
discover knowledge and put it to work. The 
station is unique today among agencies of 
government whose reports are included in 
this digest. 

It is true that the statutes assign to the 
station specific duties, duties that in them- 
selves have little to do with scientific in- 
vestigations. In this respect the station is 
like other departments of State government. 
The station has been given these assignments, 
however, because they call for the skills and 
knowledge the station has in putting science 
to work. 

The general mandate, however, the respon- 
sibility for science, does not involve execu- 
tion of manmade laws. It asks rather for 
discovery of natural laws and meanings of 
laws, and for information on their applica- 
tion now and in the future. We do not 
know why these laws came into being, or 
where, or when, and we are unlikely to find 
answers to these questions. We do know 
that natural laws cannot be evaded or re- 
pealed. Through organized research, men 
have made a bold beginning at the gigantic 
task of understanding how some of these 
laws work and how the knowledge gained 
can be used. 


I congratulate the station on the oc- 
casion of its 75th anniversary, and I am 
sure that my colleagues in this House will 
join me in thanking the station and its 
most able director for its outstanding 
record of accomplishment and scientific 
contribution. 


Tribute on 50th Anniversary of Southern 
California Flower Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, beauti- 
ful, fresh cut flowers decorated the tables 
at the annual joint dinner of the Cali- 
fornia State Society and of the California 
representatives to the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce meeting, which was held at 
the International Inn April 30, 1963. 
These special touches of living color, 
which remind so many of us of our native 
California. were contributed this year, 
as they have been for the past decade, 
by the Southern California Flower Grow- 
ers, Inc., of Los Angeles. 

The members of this association are 
Americans of Japanese ancestry, many 
of whom served with honor in the Armed 
Forces of our country during World War 
II and in Korea. They contribute fresh 
cut flowers for table decorations and cor- 
sages for the ladies every year to remind 
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us that those of Japanese ancestry in this 
country, as those of similar ancestry in 
their native Japan, are specialists in the 
art of growing flowers and in imparting 
a sense of beauty to the contemporary 
scene. Moreover, they and their parents 
before them have contributed much to 
the development of flower growing as 
one of California’s major industries. 

The Japanese flower growers in south- 
ern California, some 36 in number, first 
organized their flower market at Fourth 
and Los Angeles Streets in Los Angeles 
in 1913. Their first market space com- 
prised 20 by 60 feet. 

This year they celebrate their 50th year 
of continuous service, except for the war 
years when persons of Japanese ancestry 
were evacuated from their west coast 
homes and associations, by dedicating in 
September the largest flower market in 
the United States where producers can 
gather and sell their products. It will be 
the only flower market in the Nation 
built solely for the floral industry. It 
will be on the spot where for the past 40 
years the flower market has flourished— 
in the center of the wholesale flower dis- 
trict. 

This three-story concrete building, 
which will have a floor area of some 
190,000 square feet, costing more than 
$2 million, and completely air condi- 
tioned, will be a living memorial to the 
American sense of living beauty as ex- 
pressed in natural flowers and a tribute 
to the Japanese-Americans who have 
contributed so much to the development 
of California and to the flower industry. 

Initially grossing only $5 a day, in 
the past half-century the flower market 
has grown to the point where it now 
grosses more than $25 million per year. 
From some 36 growers in 1913, it grew 
to accommodate 124 growers in a single 
year, when the market was incorporated 
and moved to Fourth and Wall Streets in 
1914. In 10 years, by 1923, the market 
had expanded to serve some 159 mem- 
bers and the market moved to its present 
location, at 755 Wall Street, in the heart 
of Los Angeles’ wholesale flower market 
district. 

After World War II, when Japanese- 
Americans were allowed to return to 
their former homes in California and 
elsewhere on the west coast, only about 
a hundred of its former members re- 
turned to the flower market. Others re- 
turned but did not go back into the 
flower business because their former 
properties were no longer available to 
them, because of their inability to pur- 
chase needed land, because of their fail- 
ure to find qualified help. These moved 
into other fields, some more lucrative or 
more appropriate to their talents than 
horticulture. 

In any event, today the flower market 
services some 100 members, who have 
nurseries in an area extending from just 
south of San Francisco to San Diego 
County. These members produce ap- 
proximately 65 percent of all the flowers 
sold in southern California. These 100 
members, incidentally, now produce with 
modern and improved technology and 
mechanization more than the 159 mem- 
bers produced just prior to World 
War II. 
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The cut flower and ornamental plants 
industry of California, whose products 
are shipped not only to all parts of the 
United States but to many other coun- 
tries of the free world is now an $85 
million a year operation. There has been 
a steady growth in production over the 
years, although the number of producers 
has decreased. The industry has seen 
the transition from the family-type nurs- 
eries to modern corporations, complete 
with staffs for research, production, and 
sales. The so-called small producers to- 
day tend to grow the miscellaneous prod- 
ucts, with their great and endless variety, 
while the large producers tend to spe- 
cialize in the regular sales items, such 
as stocks, roses, gladiolus, and carna- 
tions. As with other American indus- 
tries, the marginal growers have been 
dropping out and the industry faces new 
challenges from plastic flowers and flow- 
er substitutes. But the California in- 
dustry continues to believe that one can 
say it better with flowers. 

In any event, the growth and expan- 
sion of the southern California flower 
growers and its market have paralleled 
the remarkable and spectacular growth 
and expansion of all of California, and 
especially the Los Angeles area. 

The development of the market is a 
commentary on the dedication and con- 
scientious effort of its officers and mem- 
bers over the years not only in trying 
to grow the most beautiful flowers in 
the world most efficiently but also in 
cooperative effort to better serve the 
flower-buying public at both the whole- 
sale and retail levels. Their success 
story is another example of combining 
industry with integrity in the finest tra- 
dition of the American frontier. 

The present officers of the flower mar- 
ket are Gongoro Endo, president; Kazuo 
Minami, vice president; George Kobata, 
secretary; Tom Endow, treasurer; and 
Frank Kuwahara, general manager. 

So, as this unique group of Cali- 
fornians celebrate their 50th anniversary 
of service to its members and the people 
of the State and Nation, I know that 
Members will join with me in congrat- 
ulating them on their success and 
achievements in the past half century 
and express the hope that the next 50 
years will see them enjoy continued 
growth and prosperity. 


Law Day Address by the Honorable Harry 
F. Byrd, of Virginia, University of Vir- 
ginia, May 3, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a scholarly and eloquent address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 


Virginia, the Honorable Harry F. BYRD, 
at the University of Virginia on Law Day, 


1963 


May 3, in which he discusses the basic 
and fundamental principles upon which 
our Government is founded. 

The discussion is so thorough and so 
unanswerable that it is a document that 
should be read and studied by every 
Member of Congress who believes in ad- 
herence to the constitutional principles 
upon which our Nation is founded. 

Senator Byrp’s long experience in gov- 
ernment; first as a leader in the State 
Senate of Virginia, next as Governor of 
Virginia, and for the past 30 years in the 
U.S. Senate and presently chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, should 
command the respect and attention of 
every thoughtful American. 

The address follows: 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD, 
DEMOCRAT OF VIRGINIA, aS Law Day 
DOHERTY LECTURE, Universty, at CHAR- 
LOTTESVILLE, VA., FRIDAY, MAY 3 
It is a high privilege and a great honor to 

deliver the Doherty lecture on the occasion 

of Law Day at the University of Virginia 

Law School. I am deeply grateful for the 

courtesy of your invitation. 

As State senator, as Governor, and as a 
Member of the U.S. Senate I have been inter- 
ested in the development of the system of 
education in Virginia for more than 40 years, 
and the University of Virginia Law School 
has always been a source of great pride. It 
is recognized as one of the best, and worthy 
of the traditions of Jefferson. 

Mixed with the pleasure of being back at 
the university there is a note of regret in the 
fact that Dean F. D. G. Ribble is retiring. 
He has been associated with the law school 
as student, professor and dean, almost con- 
stantly for some 40 years. 

He has been dean and acting dean since 
1937. He is a friend of long standing. I 
respect him as do the students who have had 
the privilege of his tutelage. I am pleased 
to be among his host of friends who salute 
him this evening. 

What does one say—on Law Day at the 
University of Virginia—to so many old and 
cherished friends like Dean Ribble; and to 
so many newer friends, like Dr. Edgar F. 
Shannon, president of this great university, 
who has already distinguished himself in 
his service here? 

I am not a lawyer, but my father was; 
and he was a graduate of the University of 
Virginia Law School. He was always a great 
admirer of Thomas Jefferson, the founder 
of the University of Virginia, and he never 
failed to let me know it. 

It was from my father that I first learned 
the sources of sovereign power, the reasons 
to respect the law under which we govern 
ourselves, and the principles of our system 
which Jefferson stated so clearly. 

Jefferson sent the model of Virginia's 
Capitol Building from France. And under 
Jefferson’s dome at the Capitol in Richmond 
I spent some of the most rewarding years 
of my life in the service of our great Com- 
monwealth. 

It is natural on this occasion that my 
thoughts turn to Jefferson; and thinking of 
him, I am reminded of his great and con- 
tinuing concern about the division of powers 
in government which he regarded as funda- 
mental to our system. 

Largely at his insistence government in 
this Nation was federally centralized to pro- 
tect our freedom from foreign aggression, 
and decentralized in the States for preserva- 
tion of our individual liberties and freedom 
of action at home. 

This division of power was fundamental 
to our system of government in the begin- 
ning, and it is fundamental now. And 
throughout our national existence it has 
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remained all-important, but always difficult 
to keep secure. 

As early as 1825, the year before he died, 
Jefferson, in a letter to William B. Giles, 
found reason to think his concern over cen- 
tralization of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment had been justified. 

With the development of communication, 
increase in population, industrialization, and 
so forth, there is an inevitable tendency 
toward centralization. If we are to maintain 
the source of national strength at home 
which is inherent in decentralized govern- 
ment, there is need for constant vigilance. 

It is in the interest of vigilance against 
excessive centralization of power in the Fed- 
eral Government that I am speaking this 
evening. The subject assigned to me is: 
Massive Federal Spending and Concentration 
of National Power. And, as we have learned 
from experience, massive Federal spending 
and centralization of power feed on each 
other, 

It is time, I think, to examine the extent 
to which our fundamental principles have 
been eroded, and the need to reverse the 
trend by recurrence to them. 

On this subject my thoughts are directed 
to the fundamentals involved. It is natural 
that I should draw on the experience of my 
lifetime, and my own knowledge of local, 
State, and Federal Government. It is not 
my intention to implicate any Federal ad- 
ministration more than any other, or to be 
partisan in any degree. 

When I am asked what kind of Democrat 
I am, I reply that I am a Jeffersonian Demo- 
crat. I wear that label with pride because 
I think it marks me as one who fights for 
the fundamentals on which the finest system 
of government in history was built. I fight 
for these fundamentals because I believe in 
them. 

I believe sound progress is the primary 
purpose in every man’s life. Sound progress 
is the source of strength. But progress is 
not sound unless it is based on sound financ- 
ing; this is another application of the checks 
and balances which have been so useful in 
our Government and way of life. 

I believe in the basic principles of our 
governmental system which, by written con- 
stitution, contemplated State sovereignty, 
local autonomy, and Federal Government. 
Three coordinate branches of Government 
were contemplated at each level. The effort 
was to avoid encroachment as among the 
levels, and among the branches. I believe 
enterprise and strength is stimulated by such 
a system. It must be preserved and defend- 
ed wherever it is attacked. 

I believe it is the sound productivity and 
strength developed under this concept that 
have brought us to world power in relatively 
few generations. Historically, lives of na- 
tions are measured in hundreds of years. 
I want the life of this Nation to be the 
longest and the best. 

I believe our people generally want our 
system perpetuated and strengthened. Ba- 
sically the requirements are: simple honesty 
and individual initiative, a self-reliance and 
willing work, constructive production and 
free competition, and progressive develop- 
ment and sound financing. 

Our position as a free world leader, as well 
as our domestic welfare, depend upon the 
preservation of the basic sources of strength 
in our system. It has been our strength, 
almost alone, which for 15 years has held 
back the iron curtain around the world. 

This country is abundantly blessed with 
the elements of national strength. We have 
geographical location, climate, size, re- 
sources, population, and form of government 
designed for freedom and initiative in pro- 
ductive enterprise. 

We are leaders in a new era of atomic 
energy, rockets, and space. Our productive 
know-how and capacity are unsurpassed. 
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We have the basic requirements for sound 
progress, economic, social, and in interna- 
tional relations. 

I believe with responsible citizenship, with 
good government, and with fiscal soundness 
there would be no fear for the future. 

But without responsible citizenship, good 
government, and fiscal soundness there will 
be neither solid progress nor security with 
military preparedness. These are the alter- 
natives we face in this Nation today. We 
are capable of meeting these requirements, 
but this is not achieved without discipline. 

The greatness of this Nation is without 
parallel. Our capacity for constructive lead- 
ership in the world is immeasurable. But I 
have a feeling of anxiety, and I suspect most 
of you know it too. Our Government is being 
challenged from abroad and undermined at 
home. The Nation is showing signs of weak- 
ness when it should be strongest. 

We seem to be running deficits every- 
where. Take four of them as examples: 

First, there is the United Nations deficit. 
U.N. peace operations in the Congo and the 
Near East this year are financed entirely 
from bond issue proceeds, and whether this 
indebtedness will ever be repaid remains to 
be seen. All U.N. arrearages on December 31, 
1962, totaled $121.6 million. 

Second, there is the NATO deficit. Of all 
15 NATO nations, only the United States and 
Canada have met NATO “goals” qualitatively 
and quantitatively with respect to furnish- 
ing troops. 

Third, there is the balance-of-payments 
deficit. We spent $2.2 billion more in for- 
eign countries In calendar year 1962 than we 
took in from transactions abroad. Our 
money went out in foreign aid, maintenance 
of troops around the world, migration of U.S. 
business, tourist expenditures, purchase of 
imports, etc. We have run deficits in these 
accounts for 12 of the past 13 years. This 
has resulted in the loss of two-thirds of our 
free gold. Gold backs the dollar. 

Fourth, there is the domestic budget defi- 
cit. Federal economists are confusing the 
public by talking in terms of three budgets; 
there is a deficit in each of them. The 
deficit in the regular budget is estimated at 
$8.8 billion this year and $11.9 billion next 
year—a 2-year deficit of $20.7 billion—and 
this would be the highest 2-year deficit com- 
bination in peace-time history. 

In short, we are surrounded by deficits. 
And with them we have: debt and inflation; 
we have balance-of-payments trouble; we 
have dwindling gold reserves; and we have 
Communists within 90 miles of our shore. 

With respect to the domestic budget deficit, 
there has been reason before now to think we 
were on a permanent deficit financing basis; 
now it is proposed to enter an era of planned 
deficits. 

Planned deficits are contemplated under 
the pending proposal to increase spending 
and reduce taxes at the same time. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury testified recently that 
the current tax cut recommendations would 
create deficits until fiscal year 1966 or 1967. 

He said this week that revising the deficit 
estimate for the coming fiscal year from $12 
billion down to $11 billion provided more 
reason for cutting taxes. He was saying 3 
months ago that the tax cut was necessary 
to prevent depression. Now he is saying 
taxes should be cut because business is 
booming. 

But any way he slices his reasoning, he still 
plans deficits for years in the future, and 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Stanley 
Surrey said it is not possible to cut ex- 
penditures. 

Our strength is being sapped by paternal- 
ism of Federal bureaucracy grown too big; 
usurpation of power by the Federal Supreme 
Court grown too mighty; and force of pres- 
sure groups grown too arrogant. They are 
undermining our system, changing our at- 
titudes, and hobbling our will for freedom, 
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Hope for the future built on confidence is 
the stimulating force for sound progress. 
But confidence is not stimulated by expand- 
ing Federal paternalism, or Federal usurpa- 
tion of authority and power, or excessive 
Federal spending; and we are experiencing 
all three. 

In my judgment lack of confidence in 
Federal policies, and the fiscal position of the 
Central Government are a real and serious 
drag on our progress in all respects. There 
is a deadening lack of confidence arising 
from Federal attitudes with respect to huge 
deficits in our balance of international pay- 
ments; integrity of the dollar, and loss in 
our gold reserves; usurpation of power by 
Federal agencies and courts, with dangerous 
centralization of authority; lack of a square 
deal between business and labor; and deficit 
financing for nonessential Federal expendi- 
tures. 


The Federal Government's record on these 
matters does not stimulate confidence. New 
and enlightened Federal policies, with dis- 
ciplined positions, are needed with respect 
to each item I have listed, and with respect 
to the combination. 

For 17 years, since World War II, the United 
States has been banker, policeman and 
Santa Claus for the free world. We have 
spent more than $100 billion in foreign aid, 
including some $4.5 billion which went to 
Iron Curtain countries, and foreign aid has 
contributed to our deficit in foreign transac- 
tions. 

Promises to eliminate the international 
payments deficits have not been fulfilled to 
date; these deficits are continuing despite 
our generally favorable balance in foreign 
commercial trade. 

Confidence would be stimulated by elimi- 
nation of nonessential foreign aid in a com- 
plete reorganization of the program. This 
would be a good place to start more effec- 
tive discipline over all Federal expenditures 
abroad in the effort to balance our income 
from foreign countries with our expendi- 
tures in them. 

The law does not require it, but for years 
we have given foreign governments and their 
central banks the option of taking payments 
for these overseas deficits in dollars, or in 
gold at the statutory rate of $35 an ounce. 

They take gold instead of dollars if their 
confidence in our money is impaired. They 
are aware of our domestic deficits, our in- 
creasing Federal debt, and the decline in the 
value of our dollar. They have taken two- 
thirds of our free gold since 1949. 

Gold backs our money and some $12 bil- 
lion in gold is required for this purpose. We 
had more than $24 billion in gold in 1949. 
Now we have less than $16 billion. We are 
within $4 billion of the amount required to 
back the dollar, and the gold is still going 
out. 

I regard this as our most serious fiscal and 
monetary problem. If the time comes when 
we cannot offer dollars-or-gold convertibility 
in our foreign transactions, we shall be faced 
with a catastrophic situation. 

It would be dangerous to remove gold as the 
base for the dollar or renege on the gold-or- 
dollar option in foreign settlements while the 
dollar is under the fire of chronic domestic 
deficits and declining value. 

Fither or both of these courses would be 
regarded around the world as a sign of weak- 
ness; and other free world currencies tied to 
the dollar would be jeopardized as well as 
our own. It is imperative that we stop the 
drain on our gold. This will not be done 
without return to sound fiscal principles in 
the Federal Government. 

Meanwhile, the value of the dollar at home 
is steadily going down. As compared with 
dollars worth 100 cents in 1939, American dol- 
lars were worth 47.3 cents each in March 
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1960, they were worth 46.6 cents in March 
1961, they were worth 46.1 cents in March 
1962, and they were worth 45.6 cents in March 
of this year. 

Confidence does not rise with falling gold 
reserves, or with declining purchasing power 
of the dollar. The drop in both must be 
stopped in the interest of restoring confi- 
dence among our people at home and among 
free world governments abroad. 

This requires removal of the fear of infla- 
tion; and neither domestic nor foreign fears 
of inflation in this country will be removed 
so long as the Federal Government continues 
to embrace huge and nonessential deficit 
financing. Talk of more inflation is increas- 
ing at this time. 

Fear of inflation forever lurks in a con- 
tinuing deficit situation. Bernard Baruch, 
one of this Nation’s wisest counselors and 
most respected financiers, has testified be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee that 
deficit spending is always to be feared as a 
dangerous contributor to inflation. 

The Federal Government of the United 
States has been on a deficit financing basis 
in 27 of the last 33 years, and the value of 
the dollar has dropped 54.4 cents since 1939. 
And there is no sign of relief from deficits in 
the future. On the contrary, they are being 
planned for years to come. 

It is easy to blame war and military costs 
for this record of deficits, and the tre- 
mendous $305 billion debt piled up in their 
wake. But the combined duration of World 
War II and the Korean war was about 8 
years. There have been 20 deficits in the 
other 25 years. 

In the 10 years since the end of the Korean 
war we have had seven deficits; the Federal 
debt has gone up nearly $40 billion, and the 
annual cost of the Federal Government has 
been increased by approximately $20 bil- 
lion, or more than 25 percent. 

And within these past 10 years we experi- 
enced the greatest peacetime deficit in his- 
tory. This occurred in 1959, when the deficit 
reached $12.4 billion. Unfortunately, it ap- 
pears that this record may not stand un- 
broken much longer. 

Government economists are now telling us 
that a balanced budget would lead to in- 
creased unemployment and general economic 
decline. They say this would happen 
whether we reduced Federal expenditures 
to meet tax collections, or increased taxes 
to meet expenditures. 

The same Government economists say bal- 
ancing the budget is still a goal, but to bal- 
ance it any time soon would make us poor 
because there would be no Federal deficit 
to make us rich. And to make us richer 
faster, they think the Government should 
create bigger deficits by spending more and 
cutting taxes at the same time. 

These ideas don’t sound like men looking 
for new frontiers. They sound like Rip Van 
Winkle. These economists must have been 
taking a long nap. If their theory were 
valid, we have already had enough deficits 
to make us all rich and employed before 
now. 

The hard fact is that of the $20 billion in- 
crease in the cost of the Federal Government 
since the end of the Korean war in 1953, $17 
billion has been for strictly domestic-civilian 
programs, projects, and purposes, and in- 
terest, 

This $17 billion increase excludes the cost 
of military functions, foreign aid and trust 
fund programs such as those for social se- 
curity, highways and Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. Federal spending for do- 
mestic-civilian purposes and interest in the 
coming year is estimated at $38.4 billion. 

In this country we achieved our liberty, 
our freedoms, and our greatness by adher- 
ence to fundamental principles. They are 
still the wellspring of our strength; but we 
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are allowing departures from them to ac- 
cumulate. 

All around us there are signs indicating 
the need for recurrence to our national doc- 
trines as they were laid down in the wisdom 
of our Founding Fathers, It is becoming 
urgent that we should take heed. 

Thomas Jefferson, in an 1816 letter to 
Samuel Kerchival, said: “A departure from 
principle in one instance becomes a prec- 
edent for a second; the second for the third; 
and so on til the bulk of society is reduced 
to misery without sensibilities, except for 
sin and suffering. 

“The forehorse of this frightful situation,” 
Jefferson said, “is public debt, and in its 
train there is wretchedness and oppression.” 

Here at the University of Virginia, almost 
in sight of Monticello, and not far from 
Mount Vernon, I think you will agree that 
Jefferson and Washington were the greatest 
men this Nation has produced. Jefferson 
formulated our purposes and our system 
of government; and Washington put them 
into operation. 

No Nation ever had higher purposes; and 
no better system of government has ever 
been devised. It is not a pure democracy; 
but it is a brilliant and practical approach 
to it. Its underlying principles must not 
be chipped away. 

They represent fundamentals conceived 
in revolution against oppression and auto- 
cratic power exercised by a remote central 
government. I cannot imagine that the 
people of this country want them aban- 
doned. 

Our forefathers were willing to fight and 
die for our national objectives which were 
liberty, the conditions of freedom, and a 
system of government designed forever to 
guarantee these blessings for our people. 

We know from the experience of our his- 
tory that this guarantee requires division 
of authority in a manner to avoid the evils 
of centralized power within the Nation, and 
to utilize the strength of national power 
outside, in our foreign relations. 

Minimum central government for pur- 
poses at home, and use of Federal power 
abroad have been keys to our great domestic 
progress and the development of our pres- 
tige in world affairs. This country was 
founded on the principle that we were to 
be a union of sovereign States, federalized 
for specified purposes. 

The purposes of the Federal Government 
are clearly stated in the national Constitu- 
tion which the States adopted. And under 
the Bill of Rights, powers not specified as 
Federal are retained by the States and the 
people. 

This is in accordance with the wise counsel 
of Jefferson. As Minister Plenipotentiary to 
France, he saw at firsthand the reactionary 
oppression of concentrated power in the na- 
tions of Europe. 

From Paris he wrote home urging us to 
“make the States one as to everything con- 
nected with foreign relations, and keep them 
the several States as to everything purely 
domestic.” 

Fundamentally, the principles underlying 
our system hold that people in their local 
environment are entitled to maximum free- 
dom in the pursuit of happiness with mini- 
mum subordination to central authority. 

No American has ever been more con- 
structively liberal than Thomas Jefferson, 
and no one has been more eager for sound 
progress in furthering the general welfare 
of the people and the Nation, 

But his was a sound liberalism, developed 
from a conservative base: strong Federal, 
State and local government in their respec- 
tive areas, sound financing, republican form 
of government, informed electorate, et cetera, 

These are not deterrents to progress. They 
contemplate growth in the Nation’s size, re- 
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sources and population. They are capable of 
providing the necessary for varied 
approach to worthy objectives. 

One of the great fundamentals of our sys- 
tem was the freedom for individual initiative 
through which our people could start at the 
bottom and raise themselves to the top un- 
restricted by stifling paternalism. 

Another was its promotion of the com- 
petitive enterprise system under which the 
Nation grew great in sound and 
free competition at the marketplace. This 
is impossible in a bureaucratic straitjacket. 

We are founded on the capitalism of com- 
petitive enterprise. Under our form of gov- 
ernment this provides the means for our 
pursuit of liberty, freedom, and independ- 
ence. How else could we achieve material 
prosperity with cultural accomplishment? 

We do not necessarily defend the status 
quo; neither do we assume that change is 
necessarily progress. Basically, I think we 
wish to solve our problems by methods con- 
forming to our fundamental principles. 

There can be no doubt that this Nation 
was founded in a deeply rooted mistrust of 
central government. Paternalistic govern- 
ment undermines our principles, limits our 
freedom, deprives us of the fruits of our 
labor, and curbs our initiative. 

The evils and potential evils of central- 
ized government were clearly seen by both 
Jefferson and Washington; and Jefferson in 
particular, warned against them throughout 
most of his adult lifetime. 

He expressed concern over the possibilities 
of excessive centralization in a letter to Gid- 
deon Granger in August 1800. Twenty-one 
years later, in his autobiography (1821) Jef- 
ferson was still cautioning against central- 
ized government in the United States, and 
he left this statement for our guidance: 

“It is not by consolidation, or concentra- 
tion of powers, but by their distribution 
that good government is effected.” 

It is appropriate to recall these views of 
Thomas Jefferson on this occasion. It is 
even more appropriate to recall his views 
with respect to the Federal judiciary. His 
apprehensions over the Federal judiciary 
were second only to his fear generally of 
centralizing too much power in the Federal 
Government. And these fears were related. 

Let me quote what he said in this respect. 
In 1823, he told William Johnson that: 

“There is no danger I apprehend so much 
as the consolidation of our Government by 
the noiseless and, therefore, unalarming in- 
strumentality of the Supreme Court.” 

Washington also warned us against usur- 
pation of power which he said was the cus- 
tomary weapon by which free nations are 
destroyed.” And then the First President 
went one step further when he said our 
Government “* * * will become despotic 
only when the people have been so corrupted 
as to need despotic government, being incap- 
able of any other.” 

Times and circumstances change, but prin- 
ciples do not. We have abused our freedoms, 
our form of government, and our system of 
competitive enterprise which are our na- 
tional heritage. Under the Constitution, as 
it was written, ours is still a government 
originating in the sovereignty of the States. 

It is one thing to be free from foreign 
domination. It is another thing to be free 
among ourselves, free from domination by 
a remote central government of our own 
creation. We will fight foreign aggression 
without question; but we take our freedoms 
at home for granted. 

Washington is as far from Honolulu as it 
is from Moscow. Centralize in Washington 
the power, the Government, and the author- 
ity over a Nation so vast in size, and so di- 
versified in interests as ours, and you impair 
the wisdom of enlightened government and 
invite destruction of our cherished freedoms. 
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This is what is happening. We are chang- 
ing our system of government; not by 
amendment to the Constitution as provided 
in our basic law, but by means more subtle 
which are equally as effective. They are in 
the form of all kinds of so-called Federal 
aids, subsidies, decrees, and other tools of 
power and force, 

We are being enticed into centralization by 
Federal paternalism, forced into centraliza- 
tion by Federal usurpation of power, and 
driven to centralization under the burden 
of public debt. I wish it could be said that 
this trend is abating. It is not. It is con- 
tinuing with increasing boldness. 

Test these tendencies of today, and we find 
them in violation of our fundamental prin- 
ciples; they lack practical and frugal ap- 
proach; they are unproductive of sound 
progress; and they erode our character and 
confidence. 

Consider two of the proposals sent by the 
President to Congress for consideration dur- 
ing the past year. Under one he could spend 
public funds without appropriation. Un- 
der the other he could cut taxes by execu- 
tive order. No other President in our history 
ever asked for such Executive power. 

Both proposals would undermine the Con- 
stitution which prohibits expenditures ex- 
cept in “consequence of appropriations made 
by law“ and fixes the taxing power of the 
Government in the legislative branch. For- 
tunately, Congress had the courage to re- 
ject both proposals, But they will be made 
again. 

The very fact that they were so openly 
made disturbs the confidence of people who 
would adhere to fundamental principles and 
believe that concentration of spending and 
taxing powers in the hands of one man 
would do violence to the foundation of our 
system of government. 

Consider the Executive crackdown on the 
steel industry last spring. In that case the 
Central Government made unprecedented 
use of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Federal grand jury, and the threat to 
withdraw and withhold Federal contracts 
from companies which dared not to conform. 

Consider the increasing dominance by the 
Federal executive branch together with the 
everwidening usurpation of power, in a con- 
tinuing line of decisions, by the Federal 
Supreme Court. Now it is undertaking to 
dictate and influence formation of political 
districts within States from which members 
of State legislatures are elected. 

Nothing is further outside of Federal 
jurisdiction. Gerrymander by the Federal 
judiciary is something new and dangerous 
in our form of government. It could be 
used to destroy the effectiveness of our two- 
party system, as well as the fundamental 
safeguards of dual governments under the 
Constitution. 

Consider the fact that the Government 
of the United States has asked a Federal 
court to enjoin the State of Virginia from 
spending its own money in support of all 
public schools in the Commonwealth for 
both white children and Negroes, unless one 
county in the State submits to Federal 
demands, 

The Attorney General of the United States 
on April 26, 1961, filed a petition in the 
Federal District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia, at Richmond, asking for 
Federal injunction to restrain the State of 
Virginia from: “* * * approving, paying, 
or issuing warrants for the payment of any 
funds of the State for the maintenance or 
operation of public schools anywhere in Vir- 
ginia for so long and during such period 
as the public schools of Prince Edward 
County are closed and a system of public 
free schools is not maintained within the 
county.” 
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The Prince Edward school case is still in 
the Federal courts; but the fact remains 
that public schools are still operating in 
Virginia, and the State’s money appropriated 
for this purpose is still being used. But 
such intemperate Federal action cannot be 
taken lightly. 

It is true that this move for Federal in- 
junctive control over public schools in Vir- 
ginia involves the Federal effort to force 
integration of school children, but I would 
remind citizens in all States that their own 
school interests also are in jeopardy if such 
a precedent were set. 

In the area of public education, consider 
the fact that the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on Monday, April 29, 
started hearings on Senate bill 580 which sets 
forth 24 Federal programs for higher educa- 
tion as well as public education at the lower. 
levels, each with Federal standards to be 
complied with. 

This is an authorization bill; and if it is 
passed it would be practically useless with- 
out subsequent appropriations which would 
be made in other bills. And provisions in 
this bill could not control restrictive amend- 
ments which might be added to the appro- 
priation bills over the years to come. 

Such amendments might reach to matters 
like textbooks, curricula, teachers’ salaries, 
and so forth. Federal subsidy money could 
be limited to States with teacher merit sys- 
tems, or vice versa, or to States with a single 
pay scale for members of the teaching pro- 
fession, or vice versa, and so on. 

When Federal funds are involved, in the 
form of subsidies, grants or otherwise, Fed- 
eral control is inherent. It may be through 
Federal court injunctions, in substantive 
legislation, through appropriation bill riders, 
through Executive orders, or otherwise; but 
it will be there. 

Consider Executive Order 11063 of Novem- 
ber 20, 1962, in which the President decreed 
racial integration in all Federal and federally 
assisted housing programs. I commend the 
Virginia Law Weekly, published here at the 
university, for its editorial of last December 
6, entitled “A Regrettable Order.” 

Consider Executive Order 10925 of March 
6, 1961, which, with respect to Federal con- 
tracts, in part says: “* * * All Government 
contracting agencies shall include in every 
Government contract hereafter entered into 
the following provisions: in connection with 
performance of work under this contract the 
contractor agrees as follows: (1) the con- 
tractor will not discriminate against any 
employee or applicant for employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color or national 
origin .“ 

Here again, it is true that the two ex- 
amples I have cited involve integration. 
But consider the increasing Federal require- 
ment that so-called Davis-Bacon wage rates 
be applied for construction in which Federal 
subsidy money is used—examples are schools, 
hospitals, highways, and so forth. 

Davis-Bacon wage rates, as applied by the 
Federal Government, almost without excep- 
tion are metropolitan rates. To apply them 
elsewhere means spending more money for 
fewer classrooms, fewer hospital beds, fewer 
miles of highway, and so on. Nonessential 
expenditures are made mandatory, and local 
wage schedules are drastically disturbed. 

Farmers who participate in the Federal 
agricultural price support program are sub- 
jected to Federal restrictions on their crops. 
The restrictions are in the form of quotas, 
acreage allotment or production control, and 
so forth. There are Federal standards, re- 
strictions or controls, or the combination, in 
all of these subsidy programs. 

Make no mistake; the Federal Government 
does not become party to expensive projects 
and programs involving expenditure of so- 
called Federal funds without, at some time 
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or another, assuming its share, and usually 
more than its share, of control. 

I often wonder whether people, institu- 
tions, localities and States, when they apply 
for these Federal subsidies, stop to realize 
that the principal source of the Central 
Government’s income is its taxes and other 
levies on all of us. 

It collects the taxes, deducts a high ad- 
ministrative cost, and, in the case of these 
subsidies, it passes the money back with 
strings attached; and generally it requires 
States to match the so-called Federal pay- 
ments. 

I wonder how much people, institutions, 
localities and States, think about the fact 
that when they ask for Federal subsidies, 
they are asking the Federal Government to 
limit their freedom of action for which the 
Nation was founded, 

Every Federal payment takes its toll in 
centralized restraint and control, If, as the 
administration says, the rate of progress 
in this country has been slowed down in re- 
cent years, the cause is too much centraliza- 
tion, not a lack of Government programs, 

Thirty years ago when I went to the Sen- 
ate there was only a handful of programs 
for grants to States and localities, including 
those for highways and land-grant colleges. 
Federal expenditures through these programs 
at that time totaled about $100 million. 

Now Federal payments in the form of 
grants are going out to States and localities 
through 60-odd programs, and Federal ex- 
penditures for this purpose are totaling $8 
billion a year. In addition, there are some 
50 programs for payments and grants to in- 
dividuals totaling $2.5 billion. 

Add to these the Federal civilian and mili- 
2 payrolls, and other recipients of Federal 

, and we find more than 50 million 
ool receiving Federal payments each year 
totaling more than $50 billion. These re- 
cipients, with their families, could total half 
our population. 

In addition, millions of people are bene- 
fiting from Federal insurance programs cov- 
ering housing mortgages and so on. And 
wherever a mortgage is insured, so is a bank. 
Think of the businesses benefiting from 
junk mail which the Government delivers 
22 the Post Office which operates at a 

OSs. 


The fact is that we find Federal subsidies 
flowing to business, industry, private finance, 
agriculture, transportation, power, housing, 
health, education, States, localities, private 
and public institutions, and individuals. 
Name an area of endeavor, and the chances 
are there is a Federal subsidy program to go 
with it. 

We know that we cannot suddenly rip all 
of these Federal programs out of our way of 
living. Some of them, such as some aspects 
of the veterans’ programs, Federal payrolls, 
and retirement, and so forth, are legitimately 
within the Federal province. Others, such 
as social security and unemployment insur- 
ance, are in the nature of contributory trust 
funds, 

But from experience we have learned that 
the more government is centralized, the more 
easily it is influenced by leaders of organized 
pressure groups. Political target areas, the 
source of authority, and the ruling officials 
are more centralized and therefore more 
susceptible to concentrated pressure. 

Let me use a few more figures, just to fix 
in your memory the magnitude of what is 
going on in Federal domestic civilian pro- 
grams. 

Let me compare budget estimates for next 
fiscal year, beginning July 1, with actual 
figures for the year after the Korean war 
ended 10 years ago. Assuming the budget 
requests for the coming fiscal year 1964, as 
compared with actual expenditures in fiscal 
year 1954: 
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Federal payments for agriculture and 
agricultural resources would have more than 
doubled from $2.6 billion to $5.7 billion; 
Federal payments for commerce and trans- 
portation would have far more than doubled 
from $1.2 billion to $3.4 billion; Federal pay- 
ments for health, labor, and welfare would 
have risen from $2.1 billion to $5.6 billion; 
and Federal payments for education would 
have gone from $326 million to $1.5 billion. 

Since the first of January the President 
has recommended at least 12 new grant pro- 
grams and for them he has asked for $200 
million in the first year for expenditures 
simply to get them organized and ready for 
the big business which would come later. 

I regard this steady increase in reliance 
on Central Government as evidence of weak- 
ness, not of strength. I regard it as depar- 
ture from vigorous initiative and enterprise 
which have made us great. I regard it as 
a tendency toward state socialism which is 
not in the character of the American system. 

I would be remiss on the occasion of Law 
Day at the university founded by Thomas 
Jefferson, if I did not say that judicial 
usurpation of power has reached a peak with 
the Warren Supreme Court. I dislike saying 
it, but the record of this Court is one of the 
principal reasons for my feeling of anxiety 
at this time, when the best of our strength 
is needed. 

Its decisions have invaded homes, handi- 
capped police protection, disregarded State 
sovereignty, interfered with the authority 
of the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and usurped the powers of Con- 
gress. 

Some of the best legal minds of the Nation 
are here this evening. You are familiar with 
the case documentation, I shall not bur- 
den you with the roll call, but it can be 
supplied. 

For the purposes of this occasion, I shall 
rely on the chief justices of State supreme 
courts throughout the Nation. In their 1958 
conference at Pasadena, they found reason 
to urge the Warren Court to restrain itself 
in the exercise of vast power. Recent deci- 
sions have not eased that anxiety. 

The action was taken in a 38 to 6 adop- 
tion of a report based on the study and 
findings of 10 eminent jurists. The study 
was of recent decisions indicating general 
trends in the area of Federal-State relation- 
ships. I shall quote only two brief excerpts. 
The report said: “Second only to the increas- 
ing dominance of the National Government 
has been the development of the immense 
power of the Supreme Court in both State 
and National affairs. It is not merely the 
final arbiter of the law; it is the maker of 
policy in many social and economic fields.” 

And then the report said further: “It has 
long been the American boast that we have 
a government of laws and not of men. We 
believe that any study of recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court will raise at least 
considerable doubt as to the validity of 
that boast.” 

It seems to me that there can be no 
doubt that the Federal Supreme Court has 
been a participant in undermining our sys- 
tem of Government, contributing to cen- 
tralization of power and authority; and 
thereby sapping our national strength. This 
makes us more vulnerable to destructive 
forces both at home and abroad. 

But I do not want to leave the impres- 
sion that more recent administrations and 
courts have been totally responsible for the 
dangerous degree of centralization we have 
reached. For instance, in consideration of 
the character and quality of the Supreme 
Court over recent decades, we cannot over- 
look the packing of the Court which was the 
issue of the 1930's. 

This was about the time that the more 
recent trend toward centralization of power 
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in the Federal Government started. And it 
was in 1932 that we Democrats held such 
high hopes for the strengthening of our 
system of government as a means of bringing 
us out of the depression. I shall never for- 
get the 1932 Democratic platform. 

I embraced it with great enthusiasm, and 
in the course of my efforts in its behalf, 
I became identified as a New Dealer. And 
to this day I am the most loyal of the orig- 
inal New Dealers in the Democratic Party. 
Let me quote a few passages from that 1932 
New Deal platform to back me up: 

“We believe that a party platform is a cov- 
enant with the people to be faithfully kept 
by the party when entrusted with power 
and the people are entitled to know in plain 
words the terms of the contract to which 
they are asked to subscribe.” 

Now I quote some of the plain words of 
that contract between the New Deal and the 
people who entrusted them with power. 

“We advocate an immediate and drastic 
reduction of governmental expenditures by 
abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and 
eliminating extravagance, to accomplish a 
saving of not less than 25 percent in the cost 
of the Government.” 

There we old New Dealers still stand, ad- 
mittedly there is not much left to stand on; 
but then, there are not many of us left 
standing. Just let me quote again from 
what that platform said: 

“We favor maintenance of the national 
credit by a Federal budget annually balanced 
and sound currency to be preserved at all 
hazards.” 

And to conclude the quotes from the orig- 
inal New Deal platform of 1932, it said we 
stood for “The removal of Government from 
all flelds of private enterprise except where 
necessary to develop public works and nat- 
ural resources in the common interest.” 

I cast the Virginia delegation’s vote for 
nomination of Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
that platform. President Roosevelt and I 
took the oath of office on the same snowy 
day, March 4, 1933. My first vote in the 
Senate was on the bill advocated by Mr. 
Roosevelt to preserve the credit of the U.S. 
Government.” 

It was enacted. It provided for a 15-per- 
cent cut in all appropriations. I thought 
that was a pretty good performance on a 
campaign promise to cut the budget 25 per- 
cent, You know what happened after 6 
months of the Roosevelt administration. He 
reversed himself, went on an orgy of spend- 
ing, and we have been centralizing authority 
in Washington ever since. 

But here I stand this evening as a vet- 
eran of the original New Deal. I have 
experienced combat fatigue at times; I have 
taken some shell shock; and I am a battle- 
scarred veteran from fighting for the prom- 
ised New Deal. But somehow I have survived, 
and I am still here defending fundamentals 
of our great system. 

In summary, let me say that since the 
departure from the pledges of that platform, 
our system has been increasingly subjected 
to three subverting trends which must be 
stopped. These trends are (1) increasing 
centralization with fiscal deterioration; (2) 
increasing usurpation of power by the Fed- 
eral judiciary; and (3) increasing influence 
of pressure group leaders over Federal au- 
thorities. 

Reverse these, and I have no doubt about 
our strength to meet any foreseeable for- 
eign or domestic challenge. It is up to all 
of us who believe in our system of govern- 
ment to fight for the kind of progress we 
know to be sound; the kind of progress that 
is built on the faith in the future that only 
a nation blessed with our fundamental free- 
doms can have. That is my purpose, and 
I am sure it is yours. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuourspay, May 9, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Luke 18: 1: And He spake a parable 
unto them to this end, that men ought 
always to pray. 

Almighty God, Thou knowest how 
much we need wisdom and strength for 
our daily tasks and divine insight to lead 
us along ways which are frequently so 
very dark. 

Grant that by entering the secret re- 
treat of prayer we may find our worship 
and our work, our creed and conduct 
brought together in cordial agreement 
and kept in balance. 

Inspire us to believe and understand 
more firmly and fully that, if we are to 
see our duties and responsibilities in 
their right perspective and perform them 
faithfully, then we must cultivate the 
prayer life more devoutly. 

For Christ’s sake we offer our peti- 
tions and dedicate our lives. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 2842. An act to amend section 3238 
of title 18, United States Code. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 5366. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. McGee, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. Case, Mr. ALLoTT, and Mr. 
Corton to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 138. An act to redesignate the Big Hole 
Battlefield National Monument, to revise the 
boundaries thereof, and for other purposes. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I appeared before the Judiciary 
Committee and urged the committee to 
hold further civil rights investigations 
and hearings in Birmingham and in 
other places around the country, both 
north and south. These hearings would 
provide an orderly forum for the con- 
sideration of civil rights transgressions 
and would provide the Congress with an 
excellent record on the need for vital 
legislation. How can the committee 
hold hearings here, when the best evi- 
dence is available right now in Birming- 
ham? 

The Birmingham blunder of police 
dogs, water pressure, and massive child 
jailing is almost sufficient proof that 
rational minds are not in control. These 
are the hallmarks of government by hate 
and hysteria. 

There is a very urgent need for legis- 
lation, as well as Executive action. The 
peaceful march which was initiated in 
Birmingham by the Reverend Martin 
Luther King and his associates was a 
right of assembly guaranteed by the 
first amendment to the Constitution. 
In the famous case of the United States 
against Cruickshank, Chief Justice 
Waite declared: 

The right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble for the purpose of petitioning Con- 
gress for a redress of grievances, or for any- 
thing else connected with the powers or the 
duties of the National Government, is an at- 
tribute of national citizenship, and, as such, 
under the protection of, and guaranteed by, 
the United States. 


The committee and those petitioning 
the committee would be under the clear 
protection of the U.S. Government. 

The use of cruel police methods to ob- 
struct the right of peaceful assembly by 
the civil rights marchers provides full 
legal authority for Federal intervention. 
Under our doctrine of dual citizenship, 
both State and National, there are 
rights of national citizenship which must 
be protected and preserved. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS: 
POLITICS—POWER 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, although 
the White House and various executive 
departments deny the awarding of Gov- 
ernment contracts as a part of admin- 
istration strategy to build political power 
and extend Government influence, the 
facts belie the denials. 

We have only to cite several incidents 
to show that President Kennedy’s admin- 
istration has unashamedly used contract 
awards to get votes and to enforce Ken- 
8 sponsored programs and philos- 
ophy. 
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All of us recall that last year when the 
President used the power of his high of- 
fice to control steel prices, that the De- 
fense Department directed that steel 
orders be shifted to mills which did not 
raise prices. The Secretary of Defense 
openly threatened Lockheed Aircraft 
with a loss of defense business if it re- 
fused a union’s demand for a union shop 
and a strike resulted. 

Candidate Kennedy stumped this 
country from one end to the other 
promising contract awards to States he 
considered depressed areas and un- 
ashamedly sought votes in West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania on the promise of Fed- 
eral contracts. 

The President’s young brother was 
elected to the Senate on the basis of a 
platform that he could bring more Fed- 
eral business to Massachusetts. 

What will be the end result of the jug- 
gling of the 100,000 contracts awarded 
annually by the Federal Government? 
First, it is going to cost the people more 
in taxes because contract costs will rise; 
second, it will penalize honest business- 
men who refuse to support the Kennedy 
approved candidates for Congress and 
the White House, and third, it will place 
the survival of industry in the hands of 
Federal bureaucrats who will dictate 
terms, labor policies, location of work 
performed, approved subcontractors—in 
short, private enterprise will be wrecked 
and another long step toward dictator- 
ship in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress must reassert 
its authority and insist that Govern- 
ment contracts be awarded on a competi- 
tive basis to companies offering the best 
products at the most reasonable prices. 
We must stop the current policy by which 
the White House exerts dictatorial power 
in contract awards. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY AND THE 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., SITUATION 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
amazed to read this morning that the 
President at his press conference yes- 
terday suggested that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no legal power to act in re- 
spect of the shocking episodes of police 
brutality in Birmingham, Ala. 

The President ought to start looking 
for new legal advice. The ist and 14th 
amendments, which mean the right to 
petition and the right to speak freely, go 
hand in hand. There is a Federal pow- 
er there, and by suggesting that the pow- 
er does not exist, the President is losing 
his bargaining power. If the President 
wishes to solve this problem peacefully, 
which he should, he must hold his bar- 
gaining position. That bargaining posi- 
tion only exists because of the power of 
the Federal Government under the ist 
and 14th amendments. 

It is high time, it seems to me, that the 
administration stop trying to be all 
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things to all people and should serve no- 
tice that the right to petition will not be 
subverted. The ist and 14th amend- 
ments have some meaning, Mr. Speak- 
er, and they should not be downgraded. 

Mr. Speaker, last Saturday morning— 
5 days ago—I sent the following wire to 
the President: 

I respectfully urge you to take immediate 
action to stop the continued use of police 
brutality in Alabama against the legitimate 
goals of U.S. citizens. Negroes in our coun- 
try have already waited too long for full 
citizenship. It is too late to counsel pa- 
tience when police dogs are turned loose and 
human freedom and human dignity are be- 
ing trampled in the streets. 


Mr. Speaker, our country could well be 
headed for a national emergency on the 
subject of equal rights for Negroes. The 
President should not deny his powers in 
the face of it. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Committee 

on the District of Columbia may have 

until 3 tonight to file certain 


repo 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE MRS. NINA KAY GORE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply grieved to learn from the press 
this morning of the death of Mrs. Nina 
Kay Gore, widow of the late Senator 
Thomas Pryor Gore. Her illustrious hus- 
band was one of the two first Senators 
from the State of Oklahoma, and the 
first blind person ever to serve in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Mrs. Gore was often referred to by the 
late Senator as “my eyes.” Senator Gore 
was perhaps the most eloquent man ever 
to serve the State of Oklahoma in any 
capacity, and it was due in large meas- 
ure to the great devotion of his won- 
derful wife for a period of more than 
half a century that he was able to serve 
with such distinction in the U.S. Senate 
for three terms. I knew the Senator and 
Mrs. Gore many years during their life- 
time. I knew them as close, personal 
friends, and as political friends. 

I extend to the children and the grand- 
children of Mrs. Gore my deepest per- 
sonal sympathy. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
an article on the late Senator Gore's 
widow. 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 9, 
1963] 


Senator Gore's Winow Is Deap 


(By Stephen C. Rogers) 
Many women just stand behind their men, 
but Nina Kay Gore had to do more than that. 
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Her late husband was Senator Thomas 
Pryor Gore of Oklahoma, and he was Amer- 
ica’s first blind Senator. For more than 50 
years, until his death in 1949, Mrs. Gore was 
his eyesight, his chief link with the printed 
page and the world around him. 

Mrs. Gore died yesterday, at her home at 
2311 Connecticut Avenue NW. She was 85. 

Born on a ranch in eastern Texas, she met 
her husband at a political rally on her 
father’s plantation. 

He was 25 at the time and though blinded 
since childhood was already a rising star in 
local politics. The couple was married in 
1898 and moved to Oklahoma 3 years later. 


ACTED AS ADVISER 


From the date of their marriage, Mrs. 
Gore not only “saw” for both of them but 
she was her husband's closest adviser. 

Frequently referred to by her husband as 
“my eyes,” she would read newspapers, books, 
and technical papers to him for as many as 
10 hours a day. He had learned braille, but 
spurned it because of the limited amount 
of knowledge he felt it contained. 

Once, while in the Senate, the couple made 
a trip to the Panama Canal. On his return, 
the Senator amazed his colleagues with his 
detailed physical description of the water- 
way. 

Mr. Gore was elected one of Oklahoma's 
first two U.S. Senators in 1907, and the 
couple came here virtually to stay. 

Her husband served in the Senate from 
1907 to 1921 and again from 1931 to 1937. 
His political career was often stormy and 
throughout it his wife was his firmest sup- 
porter. 

PARTY CONFLICT 


Nominally a Democrat, he was often at 
odds with the party line. Once, Mrs, Gore 
recounted, Woodrow Wilson's Vice President 
Thomas R. Marshall begged her to dissuade 
her husband from an unpopular political 
stand, 

He's doing and saying what he believes 
is right,” she replied, “and I wouldn’t try to 
keep him from doing that if I knew it meant 
the end of his political career.” 

Mr. Gore lost his Senate seat when he re- 
fused to support the New Deal. 

During her long residence here Mrs. Gore 
was a member of the Washington Club and 
the Congressional Club. 

Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. Robert Olds 
of Southampton, Long Island, and a son, 
Thomas N. of El Paso, Tex. Among her 
grandchildren are playwright Gore Vidal and 
Mrs, Newton Steers, stepsister of Jacqueline 
Kennedy and wife of last year’s unsuccessful 
Republican candidate for Maryland Con- 
gressman at large. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called. the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 42] 
Anderson Fino Pepper 
Aspinall Forrester Powell 
Ayres Gary Rains 
Blatnik Gray Reid, N.Y. 
Bolling Hagan, Ga. Scott 
Buckley 11 Shelley 
Casey Healey Sheppard 
Celler J Siler 
Conte Jones, Ala. Skubitz 
Davis, Tenn. Steed 
Dawson Lioyd Stubblefield 
Dent McDade Taft 
Diggs MacGregor Walter 
Edmondson Miller, Calif. Weaver 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 389 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum, 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made on the life and char- 
acter of Mrs. Nina Kay Gore, and include 
an article, and that any Members desir- 
ing to do so may extend their remarks 
immediately following my remarks, and 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on the life and character of Mrs. Gore. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DAVIDSONVILLE, MD., NIKE SITE 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I, with 
four of our colleagues, recently traveled 
by helicopter to the nearby U.S. Army 
Nike site at Davidsonville, Md. This 
visit proved interesting, informative, and 
reassuring. 

We were met at the site by Brig. Gen. 
Stephen M. Mellnik, commanding gen- 
eral of 1st Region, Army Air Defense 
Command, and Brig. Gen. John D. 
Stevens, commanding general of the 35th 
Artillery Brigade. In their concise brief- 
ings these gentlemen explained how 
Army air defense units, composed pri- 
marily of a multitude of Nike-Hercules 
missile sites nationwide, combine with 
elements of the U.S. Air Force, the U.S. 
Navy, and the Canadian Armed Forces to 
form a virtually impregnable shield 
against enemy aerial attack on the 
United States. I wonder how many of 
our citizens understand the true magni- 
tude of this great system which extends 
from the Arctic Circle to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. I wonder, too, how many compre- 
hend the depth with which our long- 
range radars penetrate, and the number 
of layers of smaller radars which are 
capable of triggering into action hun- 
dreds of interceptor aircraft, area type 
antiaircraft missiles, and pinpoint type 
missiles, of which the Nike-Hercules is 
the principal one. 

A demonstration of the Nike-Hercules 
in action by members of Battery B, 7ist 
Artillery Regiment, commanded by Capt. 
Charles Nash, impressed upon us the 
great efficiency of the system, and par- 
ticularly the high caliber of personnel 
who operate it 24 hours a day. The 
American people have every reason to be 
proud of the dedication, alertness, and 
proficiency of these men who man our 
air defense installations. It is comfort- 
ing to see first hand the validity of their 
boast that the odds for blasting an 
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enemy aircraft from the skies are “closer 
to 100 percent than a certain brand of 
soap is to purity.” 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONNEL SECURITY IN THE NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 334 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 950) 
to amend the Internal Security Act of 1950. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the usual 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SmirH] and pend- 
ing that I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a resolution pro- 
viding for an open rule and 1 hour of 
general debate on the bill, H.R. 950. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill 
briefly is to establish a legislative base 
for enforcing a strict security standard 
for the employment and retention in 
employment of persons of the National 
Security Agency and to achieve maxi- 
mum security for the activities of the 
Agency, to strengthen the capability of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Direc- 
tor of the Agency and to provide for such 
by authorizing the Secretary of Defense 
summarily to terminate the employment 
of any officer or employee of the Agency 
wherever he considers that action to be 
in the interest of the United States, and 
by expressly excepting appointments to 
the Agency positions from the Civil 
Service Act of 1883 and from provisions 
of the Performance Rating Act of 1950. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that in brief is the 
purpose of the proposed legislation. I 
might add that this bill was passed by 
the House late in the last session of the 
Congress by a vote of 351 for and 24 
against. 

Mr. Speaker, I should also like to add 
further that this bill is sponsored by the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. WALTER], the chairman of 
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the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties of the House. Unfortunately, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER] is unable to be here because of 
certain physical handicaps at this time 
to present the bill and explain it at the 
proper time. But I understand that my 
distinguished and also very capable 
friend, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. WILIS]I, will handle the matter at 
the proper time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that we all 
deeply regret the infirmities that have 
beset our great leader, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], as 
chairman of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, who has served in 
this House for now in excess of 30 years, 
and who is one of the highly respected 
Members of this House. 

I am sure that I express the wish and 
fervent hope of the membership of the 
House, the entire membership, that our 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALTER], may soon recover and be 
back with us to continue rendering yeo- 
man service for the welfare of his coun- 
try, to which he is so devoted. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi in his remarks. I visited 
“Tap” WALTER in the hospital last week. 
I would like to report that he was in 
fine spirits. He had all of that courage 
and determination that has always char- 
acterized that great and fighting Ameri- 
can. He had confidence that he would 
soon be back with us. I assured him 
that every Member of the House was 
praying for his speedy recovery. 

Mr. COLMER. I am sure the House 
appreciates this message from the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Wein 
Pennsylvania, regardless of party, are 
proud of “Tap” WALTER who has been a 
wonderful servant of the people and a 
fine Congressman. We are glad to hear 
that he is getting along well and will 
soon be back. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Mississippi for yield- 
ing to me. I realize that this subject 
will come up in debate and be discussed 
thoroughly, but during the debate on the 
rule, I wonder if the gentleman can tell 
us if attention was directed to this bill 
as it relates to the termination of em- 
ployment and the protection that is ac- 
corded a person who is summarily dis- 
missed. Last year, since I was one of 
those who, surprisingly enough to my 
colleagues, opposed the passage of the 
bill, I raised this question, because of 
mistaken identity or other problems, 
could not the Secretary of Defense, as 
a dictator in this instance, summarily 
fire anyone, never give the reason for it, 
never give an accounting of it. There is 
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no board of appeal, as I understand, un- 
less the bill has been changed, to con- 
sider these matters. I see on page 5 of 
the report, this statement: 

Such a determination of the Secretary 
shall be final and the basis for the determi- 
nation will not be subject to review in any 
administrative or judicial proceeding. This 
authority is to be exercised circumspectly, 
and only when removals should not, because 
of the paramount national security interests, 
be carried out under Public Law 733 of the 
81st Congress with respect to security ground 
cases, or under section 14 of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act with respect to suitability 
ground cases, 


In directing this inquiry I want to 
make it perfectly plain that I, like every 
Member of this body, do not believe we 
should help fellow travelers or Commu- 
nists, but I am struck with the thought, 
what about mistaken identity and a Sec- 
retary of Defense, who being a man of 
action summarily dismisses somebody in 
error; this person could not be heard nor 
his good name cleared. I wonder if the 
gentleman took this matter up in con- 
sideration of granting a rule? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana, from 
the committee that reported the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, in answer 
to the question of my good friend from 
Texas I would say this. The bill does 
establish boards of appraisal to assist 
the Secretary of Defense in the discharge 
of his personnel responsibilities. I think 
possibly I should preliminarily mention 
the basic provision in the first part of 
the bill. The bill requires a full field 
investigation of all employees of the Na- 
tional Security Agency in whatever ca- 
pacity employed. It requires a more 
careful screening than has been the prac- 
tice up until a year or so ago when we 
were faced with the defection of Martin 
and Mitchell from that Agency. It will 
compel a thorough examination of a per- 
son’s background before he is hired. 

Now, that procedure would certainly 
reduce the possibility of someone facing 
an exercise of the ultimate power of dis- 
charge under this bill. 

In addition, any charge against an em- 
ployee is so thoroughly checked out that 
the possibility of mistaken identity is, 
for all practical purposes, nil. 

I have never heard of a single case in 
which an employee of any U.S. security 
agency has ever been discharged be- 
cause he was mistakenly identified as 
someone else, or vice versa. 

So actually very few persons, if any, 
may be involved. I understand that for 
the purposes of due process of law, when 
applicable, one would be too many. I 
am talking about the practicality of this 
bill. When an employee undergoes in- 
vestigation, with the assistance of our 
security people, the FBI and others, and 
reports are made with reference to the 
particular activities of that person, there 
is little likelihood that an exercise of the 
summary power will be necessary. More- 
over, of course the bill does not bar de- 
partmental hearings. The Secretary of 
Defense will under the bill promulgate 
rules and regulations, and there will be 
departmental proceedings, including, in 
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most cases, testimony and statements of 
the persons involved. But ultimately 
there may and can be exceptional cases 
when, upon the certificate of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, in person, and because 
of the national interest and security, 
normal procedure cannot be followed. 
Then it is possible summarily to dismiss. 
But to assume that the Secretary of De- 
fense will capriciously and arbitrarily 
exercise this power is, I think, to assume 
a course of action that no person in that 
‘high station in life will take. 

Finally, talking in terms of due pro- 
cess, let me advise the gentleman that 
there are other statutes on the books 
similar to the provisions of the bill— 
particularly the statute granting simi- 
lar power to the CIA. They have been 
on the books for many, many years. 
These specific provisions of the bill have 
been tested by the courts. Let me sug- 
gest to the gentleman that he read a 
passage in a decision by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the case of Bailey 
vs. Richardson, affirmed by the Supreme 
Court, involving a situation exactly along 
the lines of this bill on the issue of due 
process. The Court said this: 

In the absence of statute or ancient cus- 
tom to the contrary, executive offices are 
held at the will of the appointing authority, 
not for life or. for fixed terms. If removal 
be at will, of what purpose would due pro- 
cess be? To hold office at the will of a su- 
perior and to be removable therefrom only 
by constitutional due process of law are 
opposite and inherently conflicting ideas. 
Due process of law is not applicable unless 
one is being deprived of something to which 
he has a right. 


No person has a right to be hired in 
the National Security Agency. Despite 
all the precautions we have taken to see 
to it that there will be investigations, 
boards of appraisal, or a careful screen- 
ing, the Secretary of Defense may be re- 
quired to exercise that power ultimately, 
to fire someone without court tests or 
litigation. 

Mr. ALGER. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Louisiana. 
I understand the problem involved. 
Without developing that further at this 
time, let me ask another thing. Is the 
reason that there cannot be a review 
of this decision by the Secretary, whose 
decision is final, because of the security 
nature of the material? -My next ques- 
tion would be of the gentleman, Would 
a man who is fired or summarily dis- 
missed for good reason, but whose name 
is Bill Jones or Jack Smith, as a case of 
mistaken identity, then he appeals, the 
Secretary does not have to give an ac- 
counting because of the security nature? 
I think that was the answer last year. 

Mr. WILLIS. Not only because of the 
security nature, but the Secretary of 
Defense must make a specific determi- 
nation before he can act. He must cer- 
tify that those procedures and laws au- 
thorizing termination of employment 
normally applicable cannot be followed, 
because it is against the national inter- 
est and security so to do. 

So far as the termination of employ- 
ment is concerned, the bill does pro- 
vide that termination of employ- 
ment under the bill shall not affect 
the right of the officer or the employee 
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involved to seek or to accept employ- 
ment with any other department or 
agency of the United States, if he is de- 
clared eligible for such employment by 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. ALGER. If I understand the gen- 
tleman, it means, therefore, and I am 
certainly not arguing the point because 
I see the problem, the Secretary when he 
terminates such employment must say 
so in writing but he does not need to say 
anything except that it is in the interest 
of the U.S. security; is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIS. Exactly. 

Mr. ALGER. And he does not have 
to give the grounds for such removal? 

Mr. WILLIS. Exactly, because to do 
so would be to make disclosures not in 
the national interest. This authority 
resides in the Secretary alone. For him 
to say more would be for him to dis- 
close things that some people would like 
to know but are not entitled to know. 

Mr. ALGER. One final question then. 
We are up against the hard fact that 
we are in a free country with self-im- 
posed security measures and there could 
be the case where the Secretary on the 
one hand could be an arbitrary dictator 
and on the other hand a person could be 
summarily dismissed who is innocent, 
yet we are up against the hard fact that 
there is an irreducibile minimum in se- 
curity matters. But that clearly is the 
situation we are in. A dictatorship is 
possible on the one hand and dismissal 
without recourse or reevaluation of the 
grounds of dismissal on the other hand; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. WILLIS. Well, I do not assume 
the possibility of a dictatorship. It is 
inconceivable to me that the Secretary of 
Defense would be capricious or arbi- 
trary and would exercise that power 
simply to be a dictator and to do harm 
to anybody. 

Mr. ALGER. If I may ask my col- 
league one further question. Does the 
gentleman know if there is any other 
procedure without violating security 
measures, discussed in your committee 
deliberations, that could be imposed after 
the decision in the bill which is called 
final and from which no appeal is pos- 
sible, is there any further protection to 
American citizens against the case of 
mistaken identity. For example, where 
the Secretary knowing that a man’s rec- 
ord is subversive accidentally transfers 
that file to another man with the same 
name. Does the gentleman see any pos- 
sibility of that? 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, if the gentle- 
man insists on that narrow possibility, 
that a person who is an employee, whose 
life has been checked and is in the rec- 
ords of the Department, who has been 
under surveillance, where they see him 
every day, and he is in fact the person 
involved—if despite that, the gentleman 
feels there can be a case of mistaken 
identity, then we must reach a point 
which I cannot conceive happening. 

I would say to the gentleman, this is a 
situation, which to me is inconceivable. 
Should it arise, I feel certain that some- 
how redress could be found for this 
wrong. I believe the Secretary, of course, 
on his own motion would redress this 
wrong and on his own motion he could 
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say, “I made a mistake.” But I do not 
think such a mistake as that could hap- 


pen. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Louisiana and the 
gentleman from Mississippi for yielding. 
I wanted to develop this situation. I 
know that the gentleman in his own mind 
believes that such a comedy of errors is 
impossible. 

I am inclined to share his view, but I 
think this is the time and place to thrash 
it out, because no man here intends that 
any harm be done anyone, and this gen- 
tleman does not in this instance. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know very well that 
the gentleman addressing the question 
to me feels as I do about what would 
happen, 

Mr. COLMER: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Watson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of my distinguished colleague from Mis- 
sissippi in giving my wholehearted sup- 
port for this amendment to strengthen 
the Internal Security Act. This meas- 
ure meets a long overdue need in the se- 
curity posture of America, and: I 
commend the Un-American Activities 
Committee and its able charman for its 
introduction. 

Too long we have coddled those who 
are wittingly and unwittingly seeking to 
subvert the security interests of our Na- 
tion. It is fitting that Congress face 
squarely up to this matter with the sum- 
mary discharge method as proposed in 
this bill. We can no longer rely upon 
the courts for during recent years they 
have demonstrated a dangerous propen- 
sity for ignoring the best interests of 
national security in favor of the protec-- 
tion of Communists and their fellow 
travelers. 

Some of the opponents of this measure 
are critical because it provides for the 
immediate removal of any employee of 
the National Security Agency when that 
employee is deemed by the Secretary of 
Defense to be a security risk. I submit 
that we cannot move too quickly in re- 
moving a traitor from accessibility to top 
secret information involving our na- 
tional security. There can be no toler- 
ance for the Communists. 

When the national security or our very 
survival is at stake we cannot afford to 
take a chance with any security risk. 
Not only should we ferret out subversive 
agents who are conspiring with the God- 
less Communists but it is unconscionable 
to think that we would tolerate for one 
moment any Communist sympathizer 
within the ranks of our Federal em- 
ployees. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, this bill could 
very well be strengthened by the addi- 
tional mandatory forfeiture of all sal- 
aries which may be due the discharged 
security risk as well as a permanent pro- 
hibition against future employment in 
the Federal service. In this measure we 
have the opportunity to choose between 
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the best interests of America and that of 
a Communist sympathizer. As for me 
and other loyal Americans the choice 
should not be a difficult one. 

Finally, as drastic as the provisions of 
this measure may be in the discharge of 
any security risk I must reiterate that 
we have too long coddled and overly 
protected those who are seeking to un- 
dermine our democratic way of life. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, may 
I say to the gentleman from Texas that 
while he and I have not agreed on too 
many things that have come up in the 
House, I want to congratulate him on his 
interest in the preservation of the rights 
of individual American citizens, whether 
they are in Government by appointment 
or by right or by whatever it may be. I 
grant the fact no one has the right to 
be employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but if you are employed by the 
Federal Government and you lose that 
employment under some kind of a cloud, 
I am sure the gentleman will agree that 
could be detrimental if not fatal to the 
entire career of that individual. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether he will reserve his opinion, his 
final opinion, until he has listened to 
the debate on the floor. There is a very 
good part of the bill, the part that re- 
quires more careful screening of people 
to be hired by the agency. There is no 
question but what that part of the bill 
is well written and well conceived. But 
before we come to final action, I hope 
the gentleman will reserve his opinion, 
because I think we have an answer to 
the arguments made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRING- 
ER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I direct this ques- 
tion to the chairman of the committee 
handling the bill, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Does this bill cover only the Depart- 
ment of Defense? 

Mr. WILLIS. It does not cover all of 
the Department of Defense. It covers 
the National Security Agency in that 
Department. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Over what does the 
National Security Agency have jurisdic- 
tion for security purposes? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will come to that in 
general debate right soon. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The reason I ask 
that question is this: Some of our se- 
eurity problems in the past 20 years have 
come not from the Department of De- 
fense but from the State Department. 

The reason I raise this question is 
that just before I came to the Congress 
I went down to talk to the Chief Coun- 
sel for the State Department, and I found 
out they did not make a full home and 
background investigation. Will the gen- 
tleman tell the House whether or not the 
State Department now makes such an 
investigation? 

Mr. WILLIS. To be perfectly frank 
about that, I am not completely familiar 
with the practices in the State Depart- 
ment. We did not look into that. This 
bill has to do only with the National 
Security Agency. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. This last question: 
Who drew up this bill, the Department 
of Justice, the gentleman’s committee, or 
some individual on the committee? 

Mr. WILLIS. This is the handiwork 
of our committee and committee coun- 
sel after hearings. This is not a down- 
town bill. Of course the Department 
of Defense has collaborated. This bill, 
by the way, has the recommendation of 
the Department of Defense, it has the 
approval of the Department of Justice 
and the Civil Service Administration, 
and appropriate agencies to which we 
normally refer legislation of this kind. 

Mr. SPRINGER. At the present time, 
is a field investigation, including home 
and background, required by the Na- 
tional Security Agency? 

Mr. WILLIS. By the National Secu- 
rity Agency? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know improvements 
have been made since the hearings, and 
I will come to that in general debate. 
Reforms have been made. The type of 
full field investigation that this bill con- 
templates is now fully made by the 
Agency. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not want to 
take up any more time than is absolutely 
necessary, but so that you will under- 
stand what I mean, in the case of Wil- 
liam T. Martin, who attended the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, from my own knowledge 
of the background of the case, may 
I say that had a full investigation, in- 
cluding home and background investi- 
gation, been made of William Martin 
before he was employed by the Defense 
Department or the NSA, all of the weak- 
nesses which this man had would have 
been revealed, and I think that any 
security check made by the judgment of 
any qualified officer would have shown 
that he could not be employed for either 
classified or security information of this 
kind. 

Mr. WILLIS. May I say this, that I 
agree with the gentleman, and that is 
the purpose of the bill. A while ago the 
gentleman asked me whether a full field 
investigation was now required by NSA. 
Counsel now reminds me that since our 
hearings, yes, a full field investigation 
is now being conducted and required and 
has been for the last 2 years. We have 
not heard of any adverse results from it. 
But, this bill would give a legislative 
sanction and mandate for thorough 
investigations. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If this is so true of 
this agency, may I say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana why 
is not the same thing required of every 
other service agency having jurisdiction 
over matters which vitally affect us in 
the world? Has this committee gone 
into what is being done in the State De- 
partment or the other agencies? In fact, 
there are other agencies that need it 
even worse than this one. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the comparable agency to this 
one is the CIA. The statute established 
for that agency, is the pattern of this 
bill. As to other agencies, we will have 
to take them one at a time. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, if I 
may have the attention of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, in response to one 
comment that he made I forget whether 
it was Martin or Mitchell, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Martin. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The very informa- 
tion that the gentleman referred to was 
developed fully in the hearings. I asso- 
ciate myself with the gentleman from 
Louisiana, and I am in agreement with 
him, and I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that one of the reasons for 
this requirement and provision of this 
bill is the outgrowth of the information 
developed in the hearings. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Wyman]. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana whether or not this bill is something 
the Department of Defense wants to 
have and says it needs to have for the 
security of the country? 

Mr. WILLIS. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. WYMAN. Has the Department 
taken the position that as to those peo- 
ple about whom the gentleman from 
California spoke, that were already in 
the agency, and to whom this formula 
will apply, that as to those people it is 
necessary that in the public interest and 
for the national security they should be 
able to be removed without notice and 
hearing? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, House Resolution 334 provides 
for an open rule with 1 hour of general 
debate on H.R. 950. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] has de- 
scribed the purpose of this bill and, in 
my opinion, absolutely correctly. 

I concur in the statement he has made 
and I associate myself with his remarks, 
particularly do I associate myself with 
his remarks regarding the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
WALTER], a fine friend of mine, and one 
of the most distinguished Members of 
this body, and I certainly wish him well 
and hope he will return very shortly. 
We have covered this rule quite thor- 
oughly here in the discussion. 

Mr. Speaker, I do have a request for 
time, but I know of no objection to the 
rule. However, there will be opposition 
to ote parts of the bill, I under- 
stand. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would like to say 
that I wish to join in the comments of 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
SmırH], and the gentleman from 
Mississippi concerning our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. WALTER], and join in the 
hope that he may have a very speedy re- 
covery and rejoin us soon. 

Mr. Speaker, may I also say one word 
to the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Wyman], who asked whether or not 
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this had been requested and was con- 
sidered necessary by the Department of 
Defense, implying that any time the De- 
partment of Defense requested some- 
thing that that automatically would 
make it desirable. I believe that there 
will be some gentlemen on the other side 
of the aisle who will think at times the 
Department makes decisions, whether 
they are in the national interest or other- 
wise, which may not be completely 100- 
percent correct just because they make 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we should not, 
therefore, take the position that the De- 
partment of Defense and particularly 
the Secretary of Defense, as one man, 
can always be infallible. I think that 
will be well brought out in the debate. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, much of 
the discussion of the bill has already 
taken place here on the rule, which is 
very well. But I just wanted to say, 
supplementing my remarks, that I am 
very strong for this bill. The fact of 
the business is that it is one of the few 
bills that has been reported out by my 
committee, the Committee on Rules, 
which I felt any interest in handling 
at this session of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this bill should 
pass. I think it will pass. I would like 
to express my agreement with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] that 
we should have somewhat similar legis- 
lation—or that was the implication, at 
least, of the gentleman’s remarks—cov- 
ering other departments. I think the 
security of this Nation should be fore- 
most in all of our deliberations. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 950) to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 950, with Mr. 
Davis of Georgia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like the great 
privilege of reading to you a short state- 
ment of our colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania, the Honorable Francis E. WALTER, 
distinguished and capable chairman of 
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the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities: 

Mr. Chairman, I deeply regret that I can- 
not be on the floor today to speak in behalf 
of H.R. 950, a bill which I consider so vital 
to our national security, and to personally 
cast my vote for it. 

Our security rests primarily and essentially 
on the loyalty to this country which resides 
in the hearts of the overwhelming majority 
of our citizens. But it does not rest on that 
alone. It also rests on the procedures, meth- 
ods and techniques we devise to prevent 
employment by our Government—particu- 
larly in those agencies dealing with highly 
classified information—of persons who are 
knowingly disloyal, or who, for a variety of 
other reasons, constitute a threat to the secu- 
rity of all. 

Effective security, insofar as it depends 
upon such procedures rather than on loyalty, 
must begin with and be most highly devel- 
oped in the intelligence agencies of our 
country. 

We know that NSA is one of the most sensi- 
tive of our intelligence agencies. We know 
that effective security has not prevailed in 
that agency in the past. We know that it is 
our duty to see that it prevails in the future. 

I trust that the House, most of whose 
Members have previously weighed the merits 
of this bill, will vote overwhelmingly for it, 
as it did for an identical bill in the last 
Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
myself to three questions relating to H.R. 
950. 

First. What are we dealing with in this 
bill? 

Second. Why are we concerned with 
the subject matter of the bill? 

5 ant What will we do through this 

First. What are we dealing with? 

We are dealing with the National Se- 
curity Agency, successor to the Armed 
Forces Security Agency, an element of 
the Department of Defense which ranks 
with the Central Intelligence Agency in 
the sensitivity of its operations. The 
National Security Agency plays so high- 
ly specialized a role in the defense and 
security of the United States and its 
operations are so highly sensitive that 
no outsider can actually describe its ac- 
tivities. They are guarded not only from 
the public but from other Government 
agencies as well. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, which audits all Government 
positions, is not allowed to know what 
NSA employees do. By section 6, Public 
Law 36, of the 86th Congress, no law is 
to be construed to require the disclosure 
of any NSA functions or activities. 

This is what the Department of De- 
fense, which administers the NSA, says 
of that Agency: 

The Agency is faced with enormous secu- 
rity responsibilities. The missions assigned 
to the Agency seek to fulfill basic require- 
ments of our national security. All activi- 
ties conducted by NSA to carry out these 
missions are highly classified. Disclosure of 
the nature of these activities or portions of 
them could seriously impair the success of 
the Agency’s efforts. Despite separation of 
tasks into work compartments and other pre- 
cautions, the large majority of personnel of 
the Agency by virtue of their duties are ex- 
posed to, or have access to, uniquely sensi- 
tive information. The improper use, han- 
dling, or disclosure of this information could 
have adverse effects upon the national secu- 
rity. 
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These facts speak for themselves, Mr. 
Chairman. There can be no doubt in 
anyone’s mind that the National Security 
Agency, which is dealt with in H.R. 950, 
carries out the most delicate type intel- 
ligence operations of our Government. 
This being so, there is unqualified need 
for the best possible security in that 
Agency. 

The second question: Why are we con- 
cerned with NSA security procedures? 

On August 1, 1960, the news broke that 
two NSA mathematicians had disap- 
peared, They had not returned from a 
supposed vacation trip they were taking 
together. A few days later, the Depart- 
ment of Defense reluctantly admitted in 
@ press release that “it must be assumed 
that there is a likelihood that they have 
gone behind the Iron Curtain.” 

On September 6, 1960, these two men 
appeared at a carefully staged press con- 
ference in Moscow. In the course of this 
conference, they reviled their country 
and gave full support to a Soviet propa- 
ganda attempt to discredit this Nation in 
all parts of the world. 

These two men, Bernon F. Mitchell 
and William H. Martin, had access to 
highly classified information. There 
could be little doubt in anyone’s mind, in 
view of their behavior, that they had 
told everything they knew to intelligence 
officials of the Soviet Union. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities undertook an investigation to 
determine what was wrong at the Na- 
tional Security Agency—why and how 
these two men, who never should have 
been giver access to any classified infor- 
mation, were employed by so sensitive an 
intelligence arm of the U.S. Government. 

The committee’s investigators spent 
2,000 man-hours and covered 15 States 
and the committee held 16 separate ex- 
ecutive session hearings in getting at the 
facts of NSA security procedures. 

When the committee’s report was pub- 
lished in August of 1962, the Director of 
Personnel for NSA had been dismissed, 
the Director of Security and two others 
in its Office of Security Services had “re- 
signed,” and 26 other employees had been 
dropped for reasons of sex deviation. 

In issuing its report, the committee 
stated that it was “amazed and shocked” 
by the results of its investigation which 
revealed that extremely lax security 
measures were in effect when Mitchell 
and Martin were hired and even at the 
time the investigation was undertaken. 

The most important part of the in- 
vestigation, however, was the after- 
effects of it—the fact that 22 reforms 
were instituted by the NSA to correct the 
weaknesses and failures uncovered by the 
committee’s investigation. 

This, Mr. C is why we are 
dealing with the National Security Agen- 
cy today, why we have before us H.R. 
950. We are considering this bill be- 
cause, beyond all question, the commit- 
tee’s investigation revealed that there 
was a need to do something to perma- 
nently correct the deplorable security 
conditions that had existed in the Agen- 
cy, to see that such conditions will never 
develop again. 
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The third question: What does H.R. 
950 do? 

Its major purpose is to provide a legis- 
lative base for continuing permanent en- 
forcement of strict security 
standards in the National Security 


Agency. 

The bill has five main provisions: 

First. It provides that no one shall be 
employed in, or detailed or assigned to 
NSA and given access to classified in- 
formation unless such employment, de- 
tail, or access is “clearly consistent with 
the national security.” 

Second. It prohibits the employment 
of any person in the Agency unless he 
has been cleared for access to classified 
ae after a full field investiga- 
tion. 

Third. It establishes boards of ap- 
praisal to be appointed by the Director 
of the Agency to assist him in discharg- 
ing his personnel security responsibili- 
ties. The Director will refer to such 
boards doubtful cases which, in his opin- 
ion, warrant further inquiry as to the 
suitability of the employee’s appointment 
to, or retention in, employment. 

No one at NSA may be given access to 
classified information, contrary to the 
recommendations of these boards, unless 
the Secretary of Defense or his designee 
states in writing that such access is “in 
the national interest.” 

Fourth. It gives to the Secretary of 
Defense the summary power, when 
needed, to terminate the employment of 
any employee of the Agency. However, 
he will exercise this summary power only 
“in the interests of the United States” 
and after determining that procedures 
prescribed in other laws governing 
termination of Government service can- 
not be invoked “consistently with the 
national security.” 

Fifth. It excepts appointments to the 
Agency from the provisions of the Civil 
Service Act of 1883 and from provisions 


tively executed but it is deemed neces- 
sary to give statutory exemption to pre- 
clude the withdrawal of the authority. 
Other sensitive agencies are already ex- 
cepted by statute from the requirement 
of similar disclosures. 

Before concluding my remarks, there 
is one other important point about this 
bill that I want to stress. It is this: 
From the practical viewpoint, all these 
provisions speak for themselves, It is 
apparent to every reasonable person that 
they are desirable elements in establish- 
ing effective security for any highly 
sensitive agency. 

The only question then is that of 
whether or not these provisions are con- 
stitutional. On this most important 
point, I wish to stress the fact, Mr. 
Chairman, that there is nothing new or 
untried in this bill from the constitu- 
tional angle. Every one of its provisions 
exists in legislation previously adopted 
by the Congress and tested in the courts 
of this land. This bill does not give the 
Secretary of Defense, the ultimate boss 
of the National Security Agency, any 
power that has not already been given to 
other officials of the Government and 
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which, as I indicated a moment ago, has 
not been tested and upheld by the 
courts. 

An identical bill, H.R. 12082, passed 
the House in the 87th Congress, under 
suspension of the rules, by the over- 
whelming vote of 351 to 24. In the 
course of the debate on the bill on that 
occasion, every single objection to it cen- 
tered on the provision granting summary 
dismissal power to the Secretary of De- 
fense. It has been publicly announced 
that an amendment will be offered to 
strike this provision, contained in sec- 
tion 303, from the present bill. For that 
reason, I will address myself now to the 
constitutional issues contained in this 
section. Because we are dealing with a 
sensitive intelligence agency, there can 
be no question, I believe, of the practical 
value and desirability of summary dis- 
missal power. 

In the National Security Act of 1947, 
Public Law 253 of the 80th Congress, in 
section 102(c), the Congress gave the 
same summary dismissal power to the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
We have checked the House and Senate 
debates on that bill, and the House and 
Senate reports on it. Nowhere did we 
find a single objection or a single ques- 
tion raised about the grant of summary 
dismissal power. Both the House and 
the Senate apparently were in unanimous 
agreement that such power was not only 
desirable in an intelligence agency, but 
also that it would meet the test of con- 
stitutionality. I might add that to the 
best of my knowledge, since that time, 
repeal of this summary dismissal power 
granted to the Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency has never been rec- 
ommended by a single Member of Con- 
gress. 

The CIA Director has since exercised 
his summary dismissal power on a variety 
of occasions. That power has been chal- 
lenged. Last year, in the case of Torpats 
against McCone, the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia upheld this 
summary dismissal power, and the Su- 
preme Court subsequently denied certio- 
rari in the case. 

More important, in the case of Bailey 
against Richardson, the courts of our 
land went directly to the question of due 
process in the dismissal of Federal em- 
ployees—the question of whether a hear- 
inz, confrontation, or cross-examination 
of witnesses were necessary before a Gov- 
ernment employee could be dismissed. 

In this case, the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, in 1950, after 
giving full and comprehensive consid- 
eration to the principle of due process, 
held that a hearing, confrontation, or 
cross-examination of witnesses were 
required by due process and that a Fed- 
eral could be dismissed without 
them. On April 30, 1951, the Supreme 
Court affirmed this decision. 

That decision stands today as the law 
of this land. It has not since been re- 
versed. For this reason, we can only 
conelude that claims that the summary 
dismissal power is a violation of due 
process are completely lacking in judi- 
cial support and are no more than a new 
and novel interpretation of due process. 
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In this respect, it is interesting to note 
what the Commission on Government 
Security found in 1957 after the most 
thorough review of U.S. security proce- 
dures ever undertaken in the history of 
our Nation. Its report, issued in pursu- 
ance to Public Law 304 of the 84th Con- 
gress, as amended, states: 

Proceedings for screening out, transferring, 
or discharging employees necessary in the 
maintenance of national security are not 
Judicial, or adversary in character. They do 
not establish guilt or mete out punishment. 
They merely determine suitability from a 
security viewpoint. 

In the interests of justice and fairness, 
however, the proceedings must be such as will 
secure, as far as it is humanly possible, that 
decisions are reached which are in accord 
with the facts and that these be no arbitrary, 
ill founded, or capricious denials of employ- 
ment, transfers, or discharges in the name of 


. 


I know of no court holding which con- 
tradicts this statement. 

The issue before us, Mr. Chairman, 18 
very clear. Do we want to provide secu- 
rity procedures in the National Security 
Agency or do we not? By our votes, we 
will each give our answer to this question. 

Mr. Chairman, the following are syn- 
opses and discussions of four or five court 
decisions dealing with the kind of cases 
covered by this bill: 

First. Torpats against McCone, de- 
cided March 23, 1962, in the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia; 
certiorari denied by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, November 5, 1962—this case ap- 
plicable. 

Torpats was employed by the Central 
Intelligence Agency from 1949 to 1958. 
He was in conflict with his superiors. 
The decision does not give further facts. 
On January 30, 1961, Torpats received 
notice that his employment was “termi- 
nated pursuant to authority contained in 
section 102(c), National Security Act of 
1947. This termination does not affect 
your right to seek or accept employment 
in any other department or agency of 
the U.S. Government if you are declared 
eligible for such employment by the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission.” 

The National Security Act of 1947 gives 
a summary power of dismissal similar to 
that provided in section 303 of the bill, 
H.R. 950. Pursuant to this statute the 
CIA adopted regulations calling for an 
impartial review by the Director of all 
pertinent information upon which he re- 
lies in terminating “to the extent that 
is consistent with the interests of the 
United States.” The court held that the 
termination of employment was within 
the authority of the Director conferred 
upon him by Congress and in accordance 
with his own regulations. The court 
said that this termination was to be 
distinguished from a so-called security 
discharge such as was involved in Service 
v. Dulles, 354 U.S. 363 (1957) , and related 
eases. The Supreme Court denied certi- 
orari. 

Second, Greene v. McElroy, 360 US. 
474 (1949), not applicable. 

This case related to a security program 
in connection with classified Government 
contracts in private industry. A security 
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program was established by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, regulating access to 
classified information by employees in 
private industry who were engaged in 
working on Government contracts. The 
decision was limited to the holding that 
such regulations were invalid because 
they had not been authorized either by 
Congress or the President. 

In HR. 950, we are seeking to estab- 
lish congressional authorization for pro- 
cedures relating to employment in a 
highly sensitive agency of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

Third, Service v. Dulles, 354 U.S. 363 
(1957), not applicable. 

The statute, commonly referred to as 
the McCarran Rider provided: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of * * * 
any other law, the Secretary of State may, in 
his absolute discretion * * * terminate the 
employment of any officer or employee of the 
Department of State or of the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States whenever he shall 
deem such termination necessary or advis- 
able in the interests of the United States. 


Under the authority of this rider, the 
State Department issued regulations for 
dismissal from employment relating to 
first, loyalty and second, security cases. 
The regulations set up a hearing and re- 
view procedure. Under the regulations 
the Secretary of State had no right to 
dismiss an employee unless and until the 
Deputy Undersecretary, acting upon 
findings of the Department’s Loyalty- 
Security Board, had recommended dis- 
missal 


The Secretary dismissed Service with- 
out compliance with the requirements of 
his own regulations. The holding of the 
court was limited to the single point that 
the discharge of Service was invalid be- 
cause it violated the regulations of the 
Department of State which were binding 
upon the Secretary. The court expressly 
stated that its holding was limited to this 
single conclusion. 

Fourth. Bailey v. Richardson, 182 F. 
2d 46, decided in the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, March 22, 
1950; affirmed by the Supreme Court on 
certiorari by an equally divided court, 
Justice Clark not participating—appli- 
cable. 

Miss Bailey was employed in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, now abolished, 
which was a grouping of agencies whose 
major purposes related to promotion of 
social and economic security, educational 
opportunity, and health. The Govern- 
ment notified her that it had received in- 
formation to the effect that she was a 
member of the Communist Party and 
affiliated with subversive organizations. 
She was given a hearing and the proce- 
dures before the Loyalty Boards con- 
formed with the requirements of the Ex- 
ecutive Order 9835, which required that 
the names of confidential informants be 
kept confidential. As a result of the 
hearing, the Loyalty Board found that 
on all the evidence reasonable grounds 
existed for the belief that Miss Bailey was 
disloyal to the Government of the United 
States, and she was discharged from em- 
ployment. While Miss Bailey was given a 
general statement of the charges, she 
claims that this information did not in- 
clude the names of informants against 
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her or the dates or places of her alleged 
activities, and that her constitutional 
rights had been violated. The court said: 

In the absence of statute or ancient cus- 
tom to the contrary, executive offices are held 
at the will of the appointing authority, not 
for life or for fixed terms. If removal be 
at will, of what purpose would process be? 
To hold office at the will of a superior and 
to be removable therefrom only by constitu- 
tional due process of law are opposite and 
inherently conflicting ideas. Due process of 
law is not applicable unless one is being 
deprived of something to which he has a 
right, 

Constitutionally, the criterion for reten- 
tion or removal of subordinate employees is 
the confidence of superior executive officials. 
Confidence is not controllable by process. 
What may be required by acts of the Con- 
gress is another matter, but there is no re- 
quirement in the Constitution that the ex- 
ecutive branch rely upon the services of 
persons in whom it lacks confidence. 


To the argument of Miss Bailey that 
even if the executive had power to dis- 
miss her without a judicial hearing, they 
had no power to call her disloyal while 
doing so, the court said: 

If Miss Bailey had no constitutional right 
to her office and the executive officers had 
power to dismiss her, the fact that she was 
injured in the process of dismissal neither 
invalidates her dismissal nor gives her right 
to redress; this under a rule of law estab- 
lished long ago. 


The court quoted from Judge Learned 
Hand and pointed out that, as is so often 
the case, the answer must be found in a 
balance between the evils inevitable in 
either alternative. The reason for the 
rule is the same as that which permits 
a person to be publicly stigmatized by ut- 
terances on the floor of the Congress 
without any opportunity in any estab- 
lished forum to deny or to refute. The 
court said that these harsh rules “have 
always been held necessary as a matter 
of publie policy, public interest, and the 
unimpeded performance of the public 
business.” 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we are on notice that 
an amendment will be offered to strike 
section 303 from the bill, H.R. 950. 

This is the section which grants to the 
Secretary of Defense the power of sum- 
mary dismissal of a National Security 
Agency employee whenever he’”—the 
Secretary considers that action to be 
in the interest of the United States, and 
he determines that the procedures pre- 
scribed in other provisions of law that 
authorize the termination of the em- 
ployment of that officer or employee can- 
not be invoked consistently with the na- 
tional security.” 

The issue of the retention or elimina- 
tion of this section is the principal, if 
not sole, matter in controversy here this 
afternoon—as it was last September 
when a similar bill passed the House by 
a vote of 351 to 24. 

I might add that this provision is also 
one of the most vital features of H.R. 
950 from the standpoint of safeguarding 
both the security of this Agency and the 
security of the United States. Make no 
mistake about that. 
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Let us see, first of all, precisely what 
H.R. 950 and section 303 does not do: 

It does not bar or ban hearings, con- 
frontation, and cross-examination for 
NSA employees generally. 

It does not alter the fact that NSA, as 
a part of the Department of Defense, is 
generally subject to overall Defense De- 
partment regulations controlling dismis- 
sal of employees and is also generally 
subject to Executive Order 10450, the 
security directive issued by President 
Eisenhower which provides for notifica- 
tion, hearing, right of counsel, and so 
forth, for an accused employee. This is, 
and under H.R. 950 will continue to be, 
the procedure normally followed by 
NSA in terminating employment of per- 
sonnel judged to be security risks. 

The truth is that, broadly speaking, 
H.R. 950 provides a legislative basis for 
administrative regulations which im- 
prove and strengthen these normal pro- 
cedures in terminating employment of 
personnel judged to be security risks. 

It provides a legislative basis for pro- 
mulgation of regulations granting hear- 
ings and related rights to NSA employees 
insofar as such procedures are consistent 
with the Agency’s security responsibili- 
ties. 

Indeed, the boards of appraisal pro- 
vided for in section 302(b) represent an 
additional protection of the interests and 
rights of NSA employees as well as an 
additional protection of the security of 
our country. The fact that all doubtful 
cases will be referred to these boards of 
appraisal is, itself, a guarantee against 
hasty, ill considered, or arbitrary dismis- 
sals based on unsubstantiated, deroga- 
tory information. 

The truth is that, in view of the court 
decisions referred to by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS], this bill 
gives NSA employees more protection 
than the law requires. 

To allege that H.R. 950 or section 303 
gives the Secretary of Defense power, 
willy-nilly, to fire any NSA employee at 
all on the basis of gossip, hearsay, sus- 
picion, or anonymous accusations, is to 
grossly distort the meaning and import 
of this bill. 

Now as to precisely what section 303 
does do. It provides only that in ex- 
ceptional cases, when hearings cannot 
be granted without injury to our coun- 
try, the Secretary will have power to 
deny such hearings and to exercise sum- 
mary dismissal. 

It provides that this power is to be 
exercised only when the Secretary “de- 
termines that the procedures prescribed 
in other provisions of law that authorize 
the termination of the employment of 
an officer or employee cannot be in- 
voked consistently with the national 
security.” 

Without this minimum reservation of 
discretionary authority on the part of 
the Secretary of Defense, he could, and 
would be, confronted with a choice of 
disclosure of confidential sources or even 
exposure and destruction of our own vital 
espionage activities, on the one hand, or 
the retention by NSA of an employee 
known to be a security risk and the con- 
tinuation of access on the part of that 
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known security risk to the most highly 
classified information of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

This, of course, is an intolerable di- 
lemma. It is unthinkable that in one of 
the two or three most sensitive intel- 
ligence agencies of our Government, the 
top official of that agency—the Secretary 
of Defense—should be denied the means 
of avoiding and resolving such a di- 
lemma. 

I know of no other way of so resolving 
the dilemma than is provided in section 
303. The Members of this House who 
oppose section 303 propose no alternative 
means of resolving this dilemma. By 
proposing to eliminate this section they 
underwrite and insure the perpetuation 
of the possibility of such a dilemma. 

I cannot believe that this House will 
go along with such a proposal as this. 

Now let me address myself to the main 
argument and claim of opponents of sec- 
tion 303. In substance it is that this sec- 
tion “vests the Secretary of Defense with 
the summary and unreviewable power to 
discharge any employee of the National 
Security Agency with no hearing what- 
ever.” In other words it is charged that 
this is a violation of the due process 
rights of the employee. 

I would point out that due process is no 
more an absolute right than are the first 
amendment rights to free speech, as- 
sembly, and religion. Repeatedly the 
courts have held that no right is absolute 
and unlimited. 

Recently Dean Griswold of Harvard 
Law School, lecturing at the University 
of Utah Law School, offered some pene- 
trating criticism of the absolutist ap- 
proach in the field of law. In this lec- 
ture Dean Griswold said: 

The absolutist approach involves, I sub- 
mit, a failure to exercise the responsibili- 
ties—and indeed the pains—of judging. By 
ignoring factors relevant to sound decision 
it inevitably leads to wrong results. 


Mr. Chairman, we must avoid the ab- 
solutist approach to the question of due 
process because we must avoid the wrong 
results which, as Dean Griswold pointed 
out, flow from such an approach. 

The absolutist approach is a species 
of fanaticism as opposed to the approach 
of reason. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once observed that a man is 
correct in extending his private prop- 
erty rights to the air above his plot 
of ground to build, for example, a house 
100 feet high. But it is an absolutist 
absurdity to argue that his property 
rights to the air reach all the way to 
outer space, 

In this present argument it is an ab- 
solutist excess to argue that a valid prin- 
ciple such as the confrontation or cross- 
examination elements of due process 
extends to the preposterous length of 
claiming that there can never be any 
limitation on those rights. 

The question then becomes, When and 
to what extent is it proper to limit this 
right or these elements of due process? 

In my humble judgment the answer 
is when and to the extent that such limi- 
tation is dictated by considerations of 
the basic security and, indeed, survival of 
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the Government and of the freedom of 
188 million people. 

Freedom cannot survive if it is to in- 
clude the freedom of enemies of freedom 
to destroy freedom. 

One final and extremely important 
point: 

As I remarked during the debate on 
this bill last year it seems to me the gen- 
tlemen who are opposing section 303 of 
this bill are attempting to refight a 16- 
year-old battle and issue. 

Section 102(c) of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 provided that notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, 
“the Director of Central Intelligence 
(Agency) may, at his discretion, termi- 
nate the employment of any officer or 
employee of the Agency whenever he 
shall deem such termination necessary 
or advisable in the interest of the United 
States.” 

As with section 303 of this bill, the 1947 
act provided that such termination shall 
not affect the right of the person involved 
to seek or accept employment with any 
other department or agency of the 
United States if he is declared eligible 
for such employment by the U.S, Civil 
Service Commission. 

The summary dismissal authority 
granted in the 1947 act was sustained by 
the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia in Torpats against McCone 
March 23 of last year, and certiorari was 
denied by the U.S. Supreme Court No- 
vember 5 of last year. 

I do not believe it can be claimed with 

any validity that the National Security 
Agency is any less sensitive than the 
CIA. 
Unless the opponents of section 303 are 
disposed to argue this point, I must con- 
clude that the logic of their opposition to 
section 303 is that they advocate the re- 
peal of section 102(c) of the National 
Security Act of 1947. 

I do not see how they can have it any 
other way. 

I do not see how they can deny that 
they are, in effect, asking that we turn 
the clock back with respect to the per- 
sonnel security of CIA by repealing the 
1947 provision for summary dismissal. 

And to do this would be to enthrone 
interpretation of the constitutional guar- 
antees of due process which the court of 
appeals and the U.S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to acknowledge or enthrone by vir- 
tue of the decision in Torpats against 
McCone. 

Iam sure that this House will not com- 
mit itself to such a course of action. I 
am confident the House will retain sec- 
tion 303 and overwhelmingly approve 
H.R. 950. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. I would like to 
associate myself with the remarks which 
have been made by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield myself 2 ad- 
ditional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. SCHADEBERG. If the gentle- 
man will yield, I would like to ask a few 
questions of the gentleman from Michi- 


gan. 

Is it true that an applicant for a job 
in any agency of the U.S. Government 
does not have a right to know why he was 
not hired by the Government agency in 
which he sought employment? In other 
words, there is no opportunity for him to 
have a hearing to give him the right to 
request information as to why he was not 
hired? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. To my knowledge 
there is no provision which guarantees 
such an alleged right. Certainly there 
is no provision which guarantees that 
right, if in compliance with the request 
for that information a violation of the 
security or the national interest of the 
country is involved. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the second question is 
this: This holds true, does it not, with 
reference to the National Security 
Agency? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. And if a person 
applies for a position with this Agency 
and investigation reveals there is rea- 
sonable doubt as to his loyalty or his 
character or his ability or whatever 
might cause him to be a security risk, 
and after having been given a job with 
this Agency, he has no recourse, has he, 
but to accept the fact that he was not 
given employment? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Precisely. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Permit me to 
propound a hypothetical question to the 
gentleman: 

Suppose that John Doe is hired by 
this very sensitive security agency, the 
NSA, on, say, May 1, 1963, and he has 
successfully concealed information about 
himself which if it had been revealed 
would be sufficient for him not to be 
hired, and this information which he 
withheld comes into the possession of 
NSA on the 10th of May, 10 days later, 
is there any legitimate reason that the 
Agency should not have the right to dis- 
charge him because he is a security risk 
if it has a right not to hire him? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. That question could 
not be answered in my judgment with 
a simple yes or no, because of the rights 
or privileges or however you wish to 
define them, which have been spelled out. 
There are restrictions, very definite re- 
strictions, as to arbitrary dismissal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes, 

The facts of the matter are that not 
only rights but the procedures are es- 
tablished by law which must be complied 
with and are complied with in the over- 
whelming instances of termination of 
employment. The thing that this pro- 
posed legislation does is to spell out that 
in one situation, to wit: where it is de- 
termined that the exercise of those 
normal procedures would be violative or 
potentially violative of the national secu- 
rity, then the right of the responsible of- 
ficial of the Department of Defense to 
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dismiss summarily is underscored and 
affirmed. 

I want to thank the gentleman from 
Michigan for his comments and to add 
this observation. In an agency so vitally 
important to the security of our Nation 
as is the NSA, it seems to me that em- 
ployees should, like Caesar’s wife, be be- 
yond reproach. Should we by mere 
technicalities deny this Nation the right, 
the opportunity, and the responsibility to 
adequately defend itself from those who 
would destroy freedom, we, who represent 
the people, would be derelict in our duty. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank my colleague 
on the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. 
gentleman. 

Mr. COHELAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding to me. I should like to 
get right at the heart of the dilemma 
that he describes and which may sepa- 
rate us on one portion of this bill. I 
ask the gentleman to tell me what hap- 
pens if the Secretary of Defense makes 
a finding under the provision that is in 
the law and then subsequently the per- 
son who has been separated as a secu- 
rity risk—remember, we have used this 
term “security risk —the individual 
separated, and properly under this bill, 
as a security risk, seeks remedy in the 
courts of this land and is found not to 
be a security risk. Where do we stand 
then? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Let me say first of 
all that I think we stand as was pointed 
out in the colloquy during the debate 
on the rule, that the effect is to find 
that a miscarriage of justice or a wrong 
was done. I would assume, therefore, 
that it would be the responsibility of 
the Secretary of Defense and he would 
respond to that responsibility by cor- 
recting that wrong. 

Mr. COHELAN. But I would ask the 
gentleman, would it not be better if we 
could incorporate these procedures into 
this bill? The gentleman has a good bill. 
I think the committee is to be com- 
mended, particularly in the terms of the 
field investigation. But the question of 
working out administrative due process 
procedures—and at the appropriate 
time I shall argue this—it seems to me 
we would avoid this business of the pos- 
sibility of separating a person who claims 
to be innocent and who might subse- 
quently prove himself to be innocent. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I shall respond very 
briefly to that, because there will be the 
opportunity to pursue this further. 
This procedure, this right of recourse, 
some kind of right of review, has got to 
terminate somewhere. The action of the 
Secretary of Defense is the termination 
point, not the beginning, of the proce- 
dures under this bill. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, Ide- 
cline to yield further out of fairness to 
other gentleman who are on their feet. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


I yield to the 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. The good sense of the 
gentleman’s remarks is quite apparent. 
In order to get away from the possibility 
of dictatorship on the one hand and mak- 
ing an error on the other, what would 
the gentleman think of an amendment 
of this nature to section 303? I would 
also ask for better language than this. 
Under section 303, subparagraph (a), at 
the end of that paragraph it says: 

Such a determination is final. 


Suppose we said something like this, 
“reviewable only by a three-man appeals 
board should the person dismissed ap- 
peal the decision, such appeals board des- 
ignated by the President’’? 

Does the gentleman not feel that this 
would clear the Secretary of Defense pos- 
sibly of being a dictator on the one hand 
and making an error on the other, and 
throw this into an appeal level, in this 
case a board? It does not have to be 
public. It can be secret and the man 
would have a chance to be heard. What 
does the gentleman think of such an 
amendment? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The gentleman 
thinks he would have to think about that 
amendment a few moments before re- 
sponding to the suggestion. I will say 
to the gentleman from Texas I will pro- 
ceed to do same. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to my col- 
league on the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would ask the 
ranking member of our Committee on 
Un-American Activities two questions. 
First, is it not true that the two NSA 
employees, Bernon F. Mitchell and Wil- 
liam H. Martin, who defected to the So- 
viet Union with valuable secrets, had a 
questionable record of conduct up to the 
time of their defection but, while they 
had this record which merited their 
discharge in the national interest, this 
could not be accomplished because the 
law protected their right, in effect, to 
engage in traitorous activity against 
their own Government, because of the 
proceedings that would be necessary? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Secondly, is it not 
true that had legislation of the type 
which is contained in H.R. 950 been on 
the statute books at that time, Mitchell 
and Martin could have been summarily 
fired by the appropriate officials, and 
there would not have resulted the loss of 
secrets in this sensitive area? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I think that is true, 
but I think more my point in connection 
with this legislation is that they would 
not have gotten on in the first place be- 
cause of the provisions for investigation 
under section 302. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I certainly asso- 
ciate myself with the ranking minority 
member of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in his remarks. I 
only want to add that the National Se- 
curity Agency is supersecret in its op- 
erations, It is not inconsistent that 
hiring and firing practices should be covy- 
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ered with the same cloak of secrecy to 
protect our national interest. This is an 
awesome grant of power, I agree, and 
should be granted only with evidence 
that indicates an overpowering need. I 
suggest that the evidence so indicates, 
and I support H.R. 950. I supported 
H.R. 12082 last fall when it passed this 
body by a vote of 351 to 24, and I trust 
it will get the same resounding support 
today. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I want to commend 
my friend for his sincere interest in pro- 
tecting the United States, but I should 
like to have him tell me very briefiy 
where there is any limitation in this bill 
on the absolutely untrammeled and un- 
restricted absolute discretion of the 
Agency and the Agency head to discharge 
any individual without hearing or the 
right of review, and without any super- 
intendence or supervision over that 
course. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Certainly there is a 
limitation, No. 1, in the establishment of 
the boards of appraisal. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am talking about 
discharges, now. Because our time is 
scarce, and I know the time of the gen- 
tleman is limited, I would like to ask him 
not to state that on the floor but put it 
in the record of the debate, to tell this 
House where in this bill there is language 
or anything which would authorize any 
individual in construing this legislation 
to say there is a limitation on the dis- 
charge authority. I do not think there 
is any limitation on the absolute discre- 
tion of the agency head to discharge. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I cannot yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman. I will say this, 
there is very specifically stated the ex- 
press limitation that there must be a 
finding and certification by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. There is a specific re- 
quirement provided that the Secretary 
must certify with respect to the require- 
ments of national security. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, in 
2 minutes it is rather obvious I cannot 
be too specific. 

I want to get back to the argument of 
my good friend from Michigan, which 
is fundamental in what we are talking 
about. I want to emphasize that so 
far as I know there is nobody opposing 
the sections of this bill that deal with 
trying to make sure that we hire the 
proper personnel in the first instance. 
What we are talking about is, after they 
are hired, after they have gone through 
the screening process, then, as my friend 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] says, I can 
find nothing in section 303 that requires 
that anywhere there be a written de- 
cision, anywhere there is anything said 
that there be a determination that the 
Secretary shall not suspend every other 
kind of normal procedure and fire the 
individual. 

Now this individual has been carefully 
screened—remember. I will say to my 
friend, the gentleman from Louisiana 
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(Mr. WIILIs] the very reason that he 
gave, that this will not happen often, is 
the very reason I want to be sure about 
this. We have already done all we can 
to see that the right kind of people are 
hired. Then here we would turn around 
and give to the Secretary, without any 
provision for notifying the individual, the 
right to fire that individual and to say 
that somewhere they have found some- 
thing that makes that employee a secu- 
rity risk and that then the employee can 
be fired without ever knowing what kind 
of charges were made against him. 

I want to say to my friends in all 
honesty, do you really believe, even if it 
is a privilege to work for the Govern- 
ment, that you should hire somebody in 
this kind of sensitive position and then 
put one person in the position to fire 
that employee without letting the em- 
ployee know what he is charged with, 
and to just simply state that the em- 
ployee is fired without having to explain 
why—all the Secretary has to do is say 
that this is a man who is dangerous to 
the security of the country. 

Suppose that happens to an individ- 
ual? Where is that individual ever 
again going to get a job in our United 
States? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. May I say to my col- 
league, the gentleman from California, 
on checking my schedule here I find that 
I can yield him 1 more minute. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am very grate- 
ful to my colleague. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a provision in 
this bill in section 302(a) which provides 
that persons can be employed by the 
agency prior to their full field investiga- 
tion so long as they do not have access 
to sensitive or cryptological information 
or material. Then why can you not just 
take this person away from any sensitive 
information if he is already there? You 
cannot remove from him what he already 
knows. That is already in his mind, and 
when you fire him you are not going to 
be able to blank out his mind. He has 
that information. But if you want to 
protect yourself in the future, then take 
him away from any kind of work having 
to do with that kind of sensitive informa- 
tion and give him a fair chance to know 
what he is accused of and give him a fair 
ey, then to present his case at 
east. 

In section 303 you do not even make 
any attempt to do that. 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, because the 
time is so limited, let me point out that 
in 5 U.S.C. 22 the Secretary now has the 
authority to fire somebody out of the 
National Security Agency. We are not 
taking away his right to fire people who 
he finds are disloyal to the United States. 
It seems to me all we are asking for is 
a reasonable opportunity not to do an 
injustice to somebody unreasonably. We 
must ask where can that employee who 
is discharged go? How can he possibly 
rectify the record when there is no 
record to rectify? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is 
the way we operate in the United States. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Ryan]. 
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Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to H.R. 950. On 
September 4, 1962, I objected to an 
identical bill when it appeared on the 
Consent Calendar, and on September 19, 
1962, I voted against the measure when 
it passed the House under suspension of 
the rules. My opposition to the bill on 
those occasions and at present is based 
on the fundamental denial of constitu- 
tional rights involved in any procedure 
which would give the power of summary 
dismissal to the Secretary of Defense. 

Under section 303(a) of H.R. 950 the 
Secretary of Defense would have the au- 
thority to terminate the employment of 
any officer or employee of the National 
Security Agency whenever he considers 
“that action to be in the interest of the 
United States, and he determines that 
the procedures prescribed in other pro- 
visions of law that authorize the termi- 
nation of employment of that officer or 
employee cannot be invoked consistently 
with national security.” Under the pro- 
visions of the bill, such action by the 
Secretary of Defense would be final. 

This bill violates basic constitutional 
concepts and is totally inconsistent with 
the principles of Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence. It gives the Secretary of Defense 
the authority to fire any employee of the 
National Security Agency without a 
hearing, without the right of cross-ex- 
amination, without the right to have any 
information against him, without the 
right of appeal, and without even the 
right to know why he is being fired. 

An employee who is fired under the 
provisions of the bill has the right to go 
to the Civil Service Commission and pre- 
sent himself for other Federal employ- 
ment. This provision is ludicrous. It is 
inconceivable that the drafters of this 
bill seriously thought that a person fired 
for unknown “security reasons” would 
have a chance of getting other Federal 
employment. In fact, a person whose 
employment was terminated under the 
provisions of this bill would hardly have 
a chance to obtain private employment. 
Because he is denied his basic right to 
know why he is fired, it would be impos- 
sible to explain the loss of employment 
to a prospective employer. 

Mr. Chairman, Andrew J. Biemiller, 
director of the Department of Legisla- 
tion of the AFL-CIO, has sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to our colleague, Con- 
gressman RooseveE.t, of California, who 
will offer an amendment to strike sec- 
tion 303 (a): 

Urge you vote in favor of the Roosevelt 
amendment to H.R. 950 to strike the au- 
thorization for summary dismissal of Gov- 
ernment employees. Experience shows no 
need for this drastic denial of fair procedure. 


Mr. Chairman, the provisions of this 
measure are inconsistent with the due 
process provisions of the Constitution. 
The measure is a product of cold war 
hysteria and should be rejected. In our 
fight for liberty, let us not lose our 
liberty. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to direct some questions, if I may, to 
the gentleman from Louisiana and other 
members of the committee to help my 
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understanding, recognizing that we have 
the double problem of maintaining se- 
curity and not giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy, and at the same time not 
defame the character of any person with- 
out appeal. 

Isubmit this amendment to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana for his comment, 
his counsel, or such other advice as he 
may choose to give me. 

If you will look at the bill on page 5, 
after the word “final,” I suggest the 
following: 

Except any employee whose employment 
is so terminated, shall have the right of ap- 
peal to an Appeal Board, such Appeal Board 
shall consist of three persons, appointed by 
the President, and who are cleared by the 
Director of the National Security Agency for 
access to classified information. 


My intention in this language is that 
the President may designate the man 
with the highest security clearance. It 
would be perfectly all right if the Secre- 
tary of Defense appointed these men. 
It would not be public. They would go 
into it if the person demands an appeal. 
It would not violate security, but it would 
give the man a chance to be heard and 
remove from the Secretary the onus of 
the charge of being a dictator or of mak- 
ing an error singlehandedly. 

What does the gentleman think of 
such an amendment? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think it bad, for this 
reason: 

As the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JOHANSEN] has said, you must have fi- 
nality at some point. A Review Board 
of three is designated by the amendment 
proposed. Conceivably, that Board can 
also make a mistake if the Secretary can 
make a mistake. Then shall the dis- 
charged employee have the right to go 
to court? The court may make a mis- 
take. Do you go to the next highest 
court? The question is, What is to be 
final? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [M. CoHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, ob- 
viously in 2 minutes one cannot begin to 
argue this very, very difficult question. 
I am very pleased that our colleagues, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wit.1s], and the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. JOHANSEN], have drawn the 
issue as well as they have; and, if I may 
have the attention of the gentleman from 
Texas, I am delighted to hear this gesture 
in terms of an amendment, because what 
I will talk about when I have a chance 
to speak more extensively is that some 
type of administrative due process must 
be provided. 

Those of you who were here last year 
will remember that I argued the ques- 
tion, and I want to refer you to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 108, part 
14, beginning on page 19622, where I dis- 
cussed this point. You will recall I 
pointed out at that time that this argu- 
ment was not made lightly; that it was 
made in consultation with some of the 
most distinguished lawyers in my State, 
and the University of California. I in- 
serted an article in the Recorp by Prof. 
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Frank Newman, the very learned dean of 
the Boalt Hall Law School at the Univer- 
sity of California, which goes into the 
question of due process and the question 
of rights and privileges in this specific 
kind of problem. 

One of the things I want to say, if I 
have time, is this: The distinguished 
chairman of the committee has pointed 
out and made a great fuss about the two 
NSA employees who defected. The sim- 
ple fact of the matter is and the record 
has proven the point, that these men 
should not have been hired in the first 
place. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Martuias]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a special interest in this legisla- 
tion. I doubt if any Member of this 
House represents more Federal em- 
ployees than I do. I know these em- 
ployees to be dedicated public servants. 
They deserve better of the Congress than 
this bill. 

Now, I am particularly interested by 
two of the supporting letters which ap- 
pear in the report on this legislation. 
One of these letters is from the Justice 
Department. In that letter the Deputy 
Attorney General, Mr. Katzenbach, gives 
his full approval to the bill. He approves 
its passage, but in his letter he does not 
mention in any way the unusual sum- 
mary termination procedures provided 
in the bill. He apparently has no con- 
cern whatever about the fact that em- 
ployees can be summarily dismissed 
without an iota of information of the 
reason for their dismissal. Likewise, the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion devotes his attention in his letter 
to other parts of the bill, and there is 
no mention whatever of the summary 
termination provisions. 

The Congress must consider carefully 
the unusual and drastic provision in this 
bill for summary termination of em- 
ployment which can work untold injus- 
tic to Federal employees. I think the 
fact that the Justice Department has 
chosen not to deal with the termination 
provision is in itself an indication of the 
unsavory nature of the provision. I 
think the fact that the Justice Depart- 
ment does not want to talk about it in- 
dicates that it is something that it feels 
ought to be swept under the rug, and I 
do hope we sweep it under the rug by 
defeating this bill, unless it is amended 
to provide some reasonable form of due 
process prior to summary termination of 
employment by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BRAY]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate 
to speak on this bill because I am not on 
that committee, and the knowledge I 
have of the bill is what I heard in debate 
last year and the debate today and in- 
formation I received by reading the re- 
port and the bill. But, I did have some 
experience in the study of the Martin- 
Mitchell case of the two defectors from 
the National Security Agency to Russia 
which has been mentioned here earlier. 
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Matters coming before the National 
Security Agency are very supersecret, 
about as secret as you can get. A high 
degree of security is demanded, and there 
should not be the slightest suspicion on 
anyone connected with the Agency. No 
one is forced to go into it. They know 
the background when they go in. 

The very slightest suspicion, or any 
grounds for such suspicion, should cer- 
tainly preclude that person from han- 
dling supersecret matters, so secret we 
do not want to discuss them here, 

In studying the Martin case, evidence 
developed before his disappearance that 
would have justified his dismissal but, 
frankly, there was not sufficient evidence 
developed to have been able to make a 
good case before a board. I do not know 
whether there was any consideration of 
dismissing Martin but there was enough 
evidence to have justified such consid- 
eration. In the Army, as many of you 
know, an officer can remove from com- 
mand anyone under him summarily at 
any time. He makes no excuse. Later 
he may have to defend his action, but 
that authority in the commander must 
exist. The same reasons exist for having 
such authority in such a secret organiza- 
tion as the National Security Agency. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there 
is a Member in this body who has shown 
any more interest in defending the rights 
of civil service employees from being un- 
fairly dismissed thanI have. ‘Time after 
time I have taken a personal interest in 
specific cases. But let us realize first 
that this is a very secret—I want to re- 
peat again—supersecret organization on 
which the very security of America may 
depend. Many times the person in 
charge can become aware of a deteriora- 
tion in a subordinate. There isn't 
enough evidence to make a case but in 
a supersensitive organization as the Na- 
tional Security Agency we cannot always 
safely set up the same safeguards to job 
retention that we do in the regular civil 
service. There are many people in 
America, honest people, who have traits 
in their character or background who 
should never be employed in the Na- 
tional Security Agency or in the CIA. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the House, I rise in 
support of this legislation much the same 
as I did last year. 

Mr. Chairman, there seems to be two or 
three points of discussion here. First of 
all there seems to be a point of view that 
we can no longer delegate authority to 
any of our Secretaries because they can- 
not be trusted. However, it seems the 
least we could possibly do in this par- 
ticular case would be to be consistent, 
because I do not assume to begin with 
that our Secretaries are a bunch of 
scoundrels and are not going to give 
anyone fair and equitable treatment. 

Mr. Chairman, the other is that peo- 
ple are going to be dismissed without 
being informed of what their crimes 
might possibly be. It is my firm opinion 
that a man guilty of subversion need not 
be told because he knows full well to 
begin with for what he is being dismissed. 
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Again, Mr. Chairman, there is the idea 
and I will ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, my colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. WIIIs I, about this 
that there is a constitutional right which 
is inherent and guarantees the right to 
work for the Government or for some 
such agency as this for all individuals, 
and that due process is involved. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Louisiana if he would clarify this par- 
ticular point. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am delighted that the 
gentleman has made the inquiry, That 
very issue was decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
Bailey v. Richardson, 182 F. 2d 46, first 
decided in the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, March 22, 1950; 
and affirmed by the Supreme Court on 
certiorari by an equally divided court, 
Justice Clark not participating. 

Miss Bailey was employed in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, now abolished, 
which was a grouping of agencies whose 
major purpose related to promotion of 
social and economic security, education- 
al opportunity, and health. The Govern- 
ment notified her that it had received 
information to the effect that she was 
a member of the Communist Party and 
affiliated with subversive organizations. 
She was given a hearing and the pro- 
cedures before the loyalty boards con- 
formed with the requirements of the 
Executive Order 9835, which required 
that the names of confidential inform- 
ants be kept confidential. As a result 
of the hearing, the loyalty board found 
that on all the evidence reasonable 
grounds existed for the belief that Miss 
Bailey was disloyal to the Government 
of the United States, and she was dis- 
charged from employment. While Miss 
Bailey was given a general statement of 
the charges, she claims that this infor- 
mation did not include the names of 
informants against her or the dates or 
places of her alleged activities, and that 
her constitutional rights had been vio- 
lated. The court said: 

In the absence of statute or ancient cus- 
tom to the contrary, executive offices are 
held at the will of the appointing author- 
ity, not for life or for fixed terms. If re- 
moval be at will, of what purpose would 
process be? To hold office at the will of a 
superior and to be removable therefrom only 
by constitutional due process of law are op- 
posite and inherently conflicting ideas. Due 
process of law is not applicable unless one 
is being deprived of something to which he 
has a right. 

Constitutionally, the criterion for reten- 
tion or removal of subordinate employees is 
the confidence of superior executive officials. 
Confidence is not controllable, by process. 
What may be required by acts of the Con- 
gress is another matter, but there is no 
requirement in the Constitution that the ex- 


ecutive branch rely upon the services of per- 
sons in whom it lacks confidence. 


To the argument of Miss Bailey that 
even if the executive had power to dis- 
miss her without a judicial hearing, they 
had no power to call her disloyal while 
doing so, the court said: 

If Miss Bailey had no constitutional right 
to her office and the executive officers had 
power to dismiss her, the fact that she was 
injured in the process of dismissal neither 
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invalidates her dismissal nor gives her right 
to redress; this under a rule of law estab- 
lished long ago. 


The court quoted from Judge Learned 
Hand and pointed out that, as is so of- 
ten the case, the answer must be found 
in a balance between the evils inevitable 
in either alternative. The reason for 
the rule is the same as that which per- 
mits a person to be publicly stigmatized 
by utterances on the floor of the Con- 
gress without any opportunity in any es- 
tablished forum to deny or to refute. 
The court said that these harsh rules 
“have always been held necessary as a 
matter of public policy, public interest, 
and the unimpeded performance of the 
public business.” 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the 
gentleman. i 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the remaining time on this 
side of the aisle, just to point out and 
to underscore what seems to me is the 
very much overlooked provision of this 
legislation and the provision of the law 
governing CIA, that termination under 
this summary dismissal procedure does 
not affect the individual’s right to seek 
or accept employment in any other 
department or agency of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

This is a major safeguard against 
stigmatizing a person unfairly or de- 
priving him unfairly or improperly of 
Government employment. But at the 
same time it provides that flexibility 
which in certain cases is essential if the 
Secretary of Defense and the head of 
the CIA are to meet their very heavy 
responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer one other obser- 
vation. As the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Wms] has pointed out, of 
course there is possibility of error. 
There is possibility of error in judicial 
process. Does that argue therefore that 
trial by jury, judicial process, and the 
courts are to be abolished because the 
power inherent in them has a potential 
of human fallibility? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCK], 
a member of this committee, 5 minutes. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that, following the presentation of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tuck], all 
Members who so desire may extend their 
remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my friend, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, for yielding to me at this time. I 
want to say, too, that I am in whole- 
hearted accord with the statements the 
gentleman has made relative to this bill. 
I favor the passage of the bill as reported 
to the House from the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. This bill 
passed the House of Representatives in 
the last Congress, during the latter part 
of the session, but was not acted upon 
on the other side, supposedly because 
they did not have time in which to act. 

Mr. Chairman, security and freedom 
are the bedrock upon which our liberty 
is based. Our Government was estab- 
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lished for the purpose of guaranteeing to 
our citizens both freedom and security. 
They constitute what we call our Ameri- 
can way of life. Each is dependent upon 
the other and without both we have 
neither. 

Among the most important weapons 
we have to protect our security and 
freedom are those laws designed to pre- 
vent infiltration of our Government by 
enemies of the Nation. Exiles from 
Czechoslovakia tell us that their country 
lacked both effective security laws and 
the will to employ them. That is the 
one reason why there was a takeover of 
the Czech Government in 1948 by these 
despicable Communists. 

The jugular vein of every nation is the 
government. The bureaus and the 
agencies of the government constitute 
the principal target of Communist in- 
filtration. We have a great democratic 
Government here. We must preserve it. 
In order to do so, top priority must be 
given to securing that Government from 
infiltration by the enemy. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always con- 
tended that it is a privilege for a citizen 
to be employed by the U.S. Government. 
It is not a right. A person so occupied 
and employed is indeed a servant of the 
people. The least that can be demanded 
of that person is that he will not betray 
the trust of his fellow citizens. 

It is the right and the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to take firm and resolute action 
to assure that it employs only individuals 
who are loyal and who continue to be 
loyal to the form of government which 
we enjoy here in America today. 

Despite all its imperfections, our sys- 
tem of Government under which we are 
privileged to live has provided more gen- 
uine freedom to a greater number of 
people over a longer period of time than 
any other system in the history of the 
world. We in this House have a 
bounden duty today to keep it that way. 
This may sound like flag waving, but 
if it is, I would rather wave the flag 
of my country than to be guilty of con- 
tributing to a wavering of that flag. Our 
flag, the Stars and Stripes, has never 
trailed in the dust of defeat and it never 
will, as long as we produce men and 
women who are determined to protect 
the best interest of this country. Not 
only in civil life and in our Government, 
but on the battlefields and battle seas of 
the world, 

Let me remind you that, in the name 
of the people, the House of Representa- 
tives helped to create the National Se- 
curity Agency as a vital and necessary 
part of a $50-billion-a-year defense pro- 
gram to preserve this Nation. It is our 
duty to take such further action now as 
may be necessary to assure the people 
that the National Security Agency will 
be used in their behalf and will not be 
infiltrated and utilized against them by 
the enemies of the United States, such 
as was done not long ago by Martin and 
Mitchell. 

The issue before us is a clear one. If 
there is a conflict between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the indi- 
vidual, then I say it is more important to 
preserve the freedom and the security of 
America than it is to guarantee a job 
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to some faithless, perfidious person em~ 
ployed by that Goverment and who can- 
not be trusted as a security risk. 

I have no concern for the protection 
of the so-called rights of such persons as 
Martin and Mitchell. They have no 
rights other than to be punished as crim- 
inals and traitors. 

I am reminded, in conclusion, of the 
story that was one of the favorite stories 
of the late distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky, Senator Barkley. He said 
that out in one of the legislative districts 
of Kentucky a young man was a candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for 
the House of Representatives of Ken- 
tucky. He was down in one of the coun- 
ties where they were raising sheep, where 
the dogs had killed almost all the sheep 
there were in that county. Of course, 
the dogs were quite unpopular there. 
This young man was making his speech 
before his constituents there in that 
county and he said, “Gentlemen, I favor 
a strong dog law. I am in favor of a 
dog law so strong it will exterminate 
dogs and thus save the sheep.” 

The farmers liked that. 

The next day he went on to the ad- 
joining county, which was the fox hunt- 
ing country where they rode behind the 
dogs and where they had no sheep but 
plenty of beautiful and expensive dogs. 
So he was getting along pretty well, un- 
til finally one of the men over there got 
up and said: “Let me ask you a ques- 
tion, sir? Will you tell the people here 
what sort of dog law it is that you favor? 
What are you going to do to the dogs to 
protect the sheep?” 

He said, “Oh, my friends, Iam glad you 
asked me that question. I am in favor 
of a dog law. I am in favor of a strong 
dog law. But I am in favor of a dog law 
that will protect the sheep and not hurt 
the dogs.” 

Mr. Chairman, if in this case it is 
necessary to hurt a few persons of ques- 
tionable security risk in order to protect 
the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica, I am in favor of America first. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legislation. 
The bill offered by the distinguished 
chairman is the result of extensive hear- 
ings and examination by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

The legislation under consideration 
has the support of the Department of 
Defense, the Civil Service Commission, 
the National Security Agency, and the 
Department of Justice, all of which pre- 
sented their views to the committee dur- 
ing formulation of this legislation. 

One of the purposes of this bill is to 
allow the Secretary of Defense to re- 
cruit and terminate employment of NSA 
personnel, with the counsel of an advi- 
sory board. Such machinery is neces- 
sary in governmental agencies which 
have been exempted from normal civil 
service procedures because of the classi- 
fied nature of their functions. 

Careful note has been made in the 
committee report to state that the advi- 
sory board is not established for the pur- 
pose of protecting the employees of this 
particular agency as much as to provide 
mature disposition of doubtful security 
cases. 
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I am advised that similar personnel 
procedures are prescribed for the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, an agency 
charged with even more critical and sen- 
sitive functions than NSA. 

The defection of NSA employees, Ber- 
non F. Mitchell and William H. Martin, 
both of whom had been employed in 
highly sensitive areas, in 1960 gave rise 
to the investigation which produced the 
bill before us now. What precautions 
have been taken to prevent future occur- 
rences involving CIA personnel? 

Mr. Chairman, when Congress estab- 
lished the Central Intelligence Agency 
in 1947 it exempted that agency from 
virtually all normal controls applied to 
other governmental operations. As we 
see here today, Congress is providing for 
procedural changes in the NSA some 11 
years after this agency was established 
in 1952. Time has run its course on the 
CIA, and the Congress would improve 
the role of that agency through the 
establishment of a joint House-Senate 
watchdog committee on CIA. 

Such a committee is proposed in House 
Joint Resolution 211, and would be sim- 
ilar to the present Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, which was established 
in 1946 to give congressional review to 
the highly sensitive operation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. A watch- 
dog committee as proposed in House 
Joint Resolution 211 would also improve 
communications between Congress and 
CIA, lessening the possibilities of mis- 
understanding and undue criticism of 
that agency. 

I commend the efforts of this commit- 
tee, and am pleased to support its work. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
that most of us who will vote against this 
bill do so without any particular dis- 
agreement with those provisions requir- 
ing full field investigation and appraisal 
of persons to be assigned to or employed 
by the National Security Agency. 

However, I emphatically join my col- 
leagues who oppose that portion of the 
bill which would eliminate any and all 
rights of appeal or hearing for an em- 
ployee whose employment is terminated. 
The failure of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and this House, to 
accept the various amendments offered 
which would have in some degree pre- 
served the constitutional right to due 
process of law for terminated employees, 
makes the total bill defective and unac- 
ceptable. 

The processes established under exist- 
ing law (5 U.S.C. 22-1 and 863) make 
ample provision for the protection of the 
security interests of the United States; 
to eliminate even these restricted rights 
of due process, as H.R. 950 would do, goes 
far beyond the limits of reason. It opens 
the door, as even some of our conserva- 
tive Republican colleagues have pointed 
out, to arbitrary and capricious action 
on the part of Government administra- 
tors. 

There has been much said about dan- 
ger to the national security. Democracy 
itself is a dangerous form of government 
and in its very danger lies its strength. 
The protection of individual rights by 
the requirement of due process of law, 
which has long endured in this Nation of 
ours, is a radical and dangerous idea in 
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most of the world today. This danger- 
ous concept is outlawed in the Soviet Un- 
ion, in Red China, in Castro’s Cuba, in- 
deed, in all of the Communist bloc and 
many of those countries alined with it. 

I think we might well ask: How does 
one destroy his enemy by becoming like 
him? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, from the experiences of mankind in 
many unhappy centuries have come les- 
sons that guided the thinking of our 
forefathers when they gave to the world 
the Constitution of the United States as 
the most perfect political doctrine within 
the power of man to create. 

It recognizes the frailty of the wisest 
and the best of human kind. Even the 
most prudent and the most dedicated of 
men can go astray in the exercise of pow- 
er unlimited and unchecked. So under 
our Constitution we have a government 
of checks, a check by one branch of 
government upon another branch and as 
well a check upon each individual citizen 
by other citizens. Unless there be that 
check men of the warmest hearts and of 
the best of intentions may trespass upon 
the rights of other men. 

The principle that no man shall be de- 
prived of his reputation, his goods, his 
job, or of any possession that gives sus- 
tenance, substance, some measure of con- 
tentment and of dignity to his existence, 
shall be taken from him without the op- 
portunity of facing his accusers is deeply 
rooted in our law and in the American 
concept. 

No man is infallible. All men have 
their friends and their acquaintenances, 
and all men at times find themselves in- 
fluenced by things that have been whis- 
pered into their ears and on which they 
have had no opportunity of making their 
own investigations. This is true of men 
on all levels of intelligence and of posi- 
tion and men of the highest moral moti- 
vation as well as those of the lowest. 
All of this our forefathers envisioned 
when they referred to the frailties of 
human nature, and sought by words that 
they placed into the Constitution of the 
United States to guard against by con- 
stitutional guarantees and by laws. 

The bill we have under discussion is a 
good bill in intention. No one should 
have access to secrets vital to the secu- 
rity of this Nation that is not entirely 
trustworthy. Certainly no one should 
have access to secrets the divulgence of 
which could do harm to the security of 
our Nation unless in every sense he had 
the same loyalty to and love of country 
that fills the very being of a man willing 
to give his life for his country. 

I think we all agree that the Secretary 
of Defense and the Director of the Secu- 
rity Agency, responsible for the safekeep- 
ing of the Nation’s secrets, should have 
every reasonable means of replacing per- 
sons of questionable loyalty, of question- 
able dependability, of questionable dis- 
cretion. 

I think it is possible to obtain the ob- 
jective sought by this bill if it were 
amended to preserve the principle, so 
precious to our American concept of the 
right of the accused always to face his 
accusers. I do not think it is possible to 
do that by amendments offered from the 
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floor. I do not think that ever a bill, rea- 
sonably acceptable to everyone seeking 
the same objective but by conflicting 
means, can be written on the floor of the 
House. 

I read on page 5 of H.R. 950, subsec- 
tion b of section 301, and I find here a 
meritorious effort to protect one dis- 
charged from the sensitive National Se- 
curity Agency from prejudice in search 
for employment in other departments of 
the Federal Government. It provides 
that termination of employment by the 
Security Agency shall not affect the right 
of the officer or employee involved to 
seek or accept employment with other 
department or agency of the United 
United States if he is declared eligible 
for such employment by the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. I take it that the 
intention of this subsection is to protect 
the person discharged, without a trial or 
a hearing or the opportunity of confront- 
ing his accusers, when he seeks employ- 
ment elsewhere in the Federal Govern- 
ment. But the fact is that the person so 
discharged would find himself fatally 
handicapped. He might have been dis- 
charged without there being in anyone’s 
mind the slightest suspicion of his loyal- 
ty. He may have been discharged for 
what would have seemed a good and suf- 
ficient reason to his superiors because he 
did not have the temperament of one 
entrusted with confidential matters. 
Yet the fact that he had been discharged 
by the Security Agency without any ex- 
planation of the reason, without any rec- 
ord on which one could check, would 
naturally raise a serious doubt with other 
governmental agencies or departments to 
which he might apply. 

I think it is possible to write a bill 
that will attain in full the objectives of 
H.R. 950, the right of a sensitive agency 
to transfer an employee who is not fitted 
temperamentally or otherwise for serv- 
ice in the sensitive area. I think this can 
be done without violation of the Ameri- 
can concept of justice that every man 
shall be protected from divestment of his 
life or possessions without having the 
opportunity of facing his accusers. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I repeat I do not think 
it can be done by rewriting the bill here 
on the floor of the House. 

I am in full sympathy with the ob- 
jectives of the bill, but I shall be one 
of a minority voting against it with the 
hope that when the measure reaches the 
other body, it will receive further study 
to the end that the National Security 
Agency will have the fullest means of 
protection and at the same time there 
will be the fullest possible protection 
against the possibility of a good and 
loyal American citizen becoming the vic- 
tim of gossip, whispers, and charges 
from an unnamed and unidentified 
source. 

When in the expediency of the mo- 
ment and in our reaching out for the 
easy means of attaining desired objec- 
tives we wander from the spirit, and as 
well, the letter of the Constitution, we 
are entering the uncharted wilderness 
from which our forefathers sought to 
protect us. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, 
the purpose of H.R. 950 is to establish a 
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legislative base for enforcing a strict se- 
curity standard for the employment and 
retention in employment of persons in 
the National Security Agency, to achieve 
maximum security for the activities of 
the Agency, and to strengthen the capa- 
bility of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Director of the Agency to provide for 
such by authorizing the Secretary of De- 
fense to terminate the employment of 
any officer or employee of the Agency 
whenever he considers such action to be 
in the best interests of the United States. 
This purpose, I believe, will not in any 
way be jeopardized by the amendments 
proposed by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Roosevett], by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD], 
and by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ALGER]. The proposed amendments 
would have merely given an employee, 
once he has been hired, the right of ap- 
peal and the right to be heard in his own 
defense upon being discharged for al- 
leged misconduct. 

I have no objection to any other pro- 
vision of the bill, but I do believe that 
without the proposed amendments the 
bill violates a fundamental American 
right of fair play. One of the most cher- 
ished rights in our great democracy has 
been the right of due process of law. We 
have long believed in and practiced the 
principle that no one shall be found guil- 
ty of any misconduct without being given 
“a day in court.” Without the proposed 
amendments, the bill denies an officer or 
employee of the Agency this fundamental 
American right. 

The amendments would not have ef- 
fected any lowering of the standard of 
security because the Secretary would still 
have retained the right to discharge an 
employee for good cause. The amend- 
ments would have merely extended to 
such employee the right to defend his 
reputation and future livelihood. 
Through capriciousness and arbitrary 
action, a faithful and loyal employee 
could be summarily discharged under the 
provisions of the bill as it now stands and 
have his whole life ruined. 

In all good conscience, therefore, I 
cannot support the measure in its pres- 
ent form. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Chairman, in the 
present earnest debate as to the merits 
of legislation before us, I think it is 
worthy of note that the bill comes to us 
from the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Understandably, this committee re- 
ceives most of its public notice through 
its investigative activity. Less well 
known is its function of legislative 
recommendation, 

I need not review the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, revealed in detail in con- 
gressional hearings, which gave evidence 
of inadequate personnel security controls 
in the National Security Agency, a highly 
sensitive establishment. The revela- 
tions of individual cases made headlines, 
but little public attention attached to 
the subsequent painstaking analysis of 
the personnel selection and management 
problems which culminated in the draft- 
ing of the pending bill. The membership 
and staff of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities merit the approbation and 
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thanks of this House, I believe, in ad- 
dressing themselves to the problem in a 
dispassionate way and arriving at legis- 
lative recommendations which give 
promise of greater protection for the 
sensitive functions of the National Se- 
curity Agency without doing violence to 
basic principles of fairness which all can 
agree should be applied in the Federal 
service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
title: 


“TITLE IJI—PERSONNEL SECURITY PROCEDURES 
IN NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


“Regulations for employment security 


“Sec. 301. Subject to the provisions of this 
title, the Secretary of Defense (hereafter in 
this title referred to as the Secretary“) shall 
prescribe such regulations relating to con- 
tinuing security procedures as he considers 
necessary to assure— 

“(1) that no person shall be employed in, 
or detailed or assigned to, the National Secu- 
rity Agency (hereafter in this title referred 
to as the ‘Agency’), or continue to be so 
employed, detailed, or assigned; and 

“(2) that no person so employed, detailed, 
or assigned shall have access to any classified 
information; unless such employment, de- 
tail, assignment, or access to classified infor- 
mation is clearly consistent with the national 
security. 


“Full field investigation and appraisal 


“Sec. 302. (a) No person shall be employed 
in, or detailed or assigned to, the Agency 
unless he has been the subject of a full field 
investigation in connection with such em- 
ployment, detail, or assignment, and is 
cleared for access to classified information 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
title; excepting that conditional employment 
without access to sensitive cryptologic infor- 
mation or material may be tendered any 
applicant, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, pending the completion 
of such full field investigation: And pro- 
vided further, That such full field investiga- 
tion at the discretion of the Secretary need 
not be required in the case of persons as- 
signed or detailed to the Agency who have 
a current security clearance for access to 
sensitive cryptologic information under 
equivalent standards of investigation and 
clearance. During any period of war de- 
clared by the Congress, or during any period 
when the Secretary determines that a na- 
tional disaster exists, or in exceptional cases 
in which the Secretary (or his designee for 
such purpose) makes a determination in 
writing that his action is necessary or ad- 
visable in the national interest, he may 
authorize the employment of any person in, 
or the detail or assignment of any person to, 
the Agency, and may grant to any such per- 
son access to classified information, on a 
temporary basis, pending the completion of 
the full field investigation and the clearance 
for access to classified information required 
by this subsection, if the Secretary deter- 
mines that such action is clearly consistent 
with the national security. 

“(b) To assist the Secretary and the Di- 
rector of the Agency in carrying out their 
personnel security responsibilities, one or 
more boards of appraisal of three members 
each, to be appointed by the Director of the 
Agency, shall be established in the Agency. 
Such a board shall appraise the loyalty and 
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suitability of persons for access to classified 
information, in those cases in which the 
Director of the Agency determines that there 
is a doubt whether their access to that in- 
formation would be clearly consistent with 
the national security, and shall submit a 
report and recommendation on each such a 
case. However, appraisal by such a board is 
not required before action may be taken 
under section 14 of the Act of June 27, 1944, 
chapter 287, as amended (5 U.S.C. 863), sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of August 26, 1950, chapter 
803, as amended (5 U.S.C. 22-1), or any other 
similar provision of law. Each member of 
such a board shall be specially qualified and 
trained for his duties as such a member, shall 
have been the subject of a full field investi- 
gation in connection with his appointment 
as such a member, and shall have been 
cleared by the Director for access to classi- 
fied information at the time of his appoint- 
ment as such a member. No person shall 
be cleared for access to classified information, 
contrary to the recommendations of any such 
board, unless the Secretary (or his designee 
for such purpose) shall make a determina- 
tion in writing that such employment, de- 
tail, assignment, or access to classified in- 
formation is in the national interest. 
“Termination of employment 

“Sec. 303. (a) Notwithstanding section 14 
of the Act of June 27, 1944, chapter 287, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 863), section 1 of the Act 
of August 26, 1950, chapter 803, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 22-1), or any other provision of 
law, the Secretary may terminate the employ- 
ment of any officer or employee of the Agency 
whenever he considers that action to be in 
the interest of the United States, and he 
determines that the procedures prescribed 
in other provisions of law that authorize 
the termination of the employment of that 
officer or employee cannot be invoked con- 
sistently with the national security. Such 
a determination is final. 

“(b) Termination of employment under 
this section shall not affect the right of the 
officer or employee involved to seek or accept 
employment with any other department or 
agency of the United States if he is declared 
eligible for such employment by the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

“Definition of classified information 

“Sec. 304. For the purposes of this section, 
the term ‘classified information’ means in- 
formation which, for reasons of national se- 
curity, is specifically designated by a United 
States Government agency for limited or re- 
stricted disemination or distribution. 

“Nonapplicability of Administrative 
Procedure Act 

“Sec. 305. The Administrative Procedure 
Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1001 et seq.) , shall 
not apply to the use or exercise of any au- 
thority granted by this title. 

“Amendments 

“Sec. 306. (a) The first sentence of section 
2 of the Act of May 29, 1959 (50 U.S.C. 402 
note), is amended by inserting ‘, without re- 
gard to the civil service laws,’ immediately 
after ‘and to appoint thereto’. 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 2 of the 
Performance Rating Act of 1950 (5 U.S.C. 
2001(b)) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (13) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a semicolon; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“*(14) The National Security Agency..“ 


Mr. WILLIS (during the reading of 
the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the further reading 
of the bill may be dispensed with, and 
that the bill be open to amendment at 
any point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROOSEVELT: 
On page 4, strike out line 18 and all that 
follows down through page 5, line 4 and re- 
number the sections as necessary. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that my amend- 
ment be amended to include on page 5, 
line 5, the words “under this section” be 
eliminated in order to make that sub- 
section (b) conform to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment will be so modified. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROOSEVELT: 
On page 4, strike out line 18 and all that 
follows down through page 5, line 4, and 
the words “under this section” on page 5, 
line 5, and renumber the following sections 
as necessary. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think we have debated this basic subject 
rather fully this afternoon. I do not in- 
tend to take the full 5 minutes but I 
would like to make a few remarks, if I 
may, to my good friend, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

The gentleman has pointed out it is 
possible even when we have judicial re- 
view that sometimes we send someone 
to the electric chair who later proves to 
be not guilty. The gentleman uses that 
possibility as a reason that we should 
abolish any kind of review in these cases. 
I admire my colleague as a lawyer as 
well as a wonderful friend, but I cannot 
see any logical sequitur in that line of 
argument because we know that the 
reasons we have our judicial procedures 
set up is to try to mete out justice to all. 
Here we do not even take the elemental 
step—we do not even take the first step 
to mete out justice. It is true that even 
if we did give some kind of review that 
we still might make mistakes, but cer- 
tainly I can see no reason why that 
should be used as an argument for giv- 
ing no judicial review at all. Of course, 
the fact might be that in the end there 
is still finally a chance for mistake. In 
this agency today there can be no case 
which is not covered by appropriate law 
which gives all power to the Secretary 
to remove any individual that he is afraid 
of away from a sensitive area and to 
give that individual a hearing and give 
it to him in secret? That is done over 
and over again. There can be absolutely 
no question of security violation. I 
cannot see any reason why in this in- 
stance we would be endangering the se- 
curity of our country when we are trying 
to do something to preserve the rights 
of an individual—even if he is a dog. 
Now, I do not like to call people dogs, 
but I do not think we should assume 
that he is a dog. He might be a pretty 
good person who for some reason or an- 
other has incurred the wrath of some- 
body through a personality conflict— 
and in this kind of work personality 
conflicts arise, perhaps, more quickly 
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than in any other kind of work. It seems 
to me, all we are saying and all we are 
asking of the committee is—let us be 
sure that we hire the right kind of 
people. 

Let us be sure we can remove them, 
but at least give the person who is ac- 
cused the right to know what he is ac- 
cused of, even if you do it in secret, and 
give him the right to enable him to proc- 
ess an appeal. 

Incidentally, if the gentleman from 
Texas will look on page 3, section 302(b), 
he will find there are boards of compe- 
tent people set up. I would even go so 
far as to suggest one of those boards 
should be given the responsibility for 
some kind of appeal. But there is no 
appeal. How can you in the times in 
which we exist do this to an American 
citizen, who was carefully picked to 
serve his Government, after all kinds of 
rigidity tests were given to him, and then 
blacken him without giving some as- 
surance he will get his fair day in court? 

I leave it on that basis. I hope my 
friends will believe that we as everybody 
else are as strong for the security of our 
country as anyone can be. You cannot 
accuse us of less loyalty to our country 
because we want to stand for the rights 
of individuals. We believe we are try- 
ing to strengthen and maintain basic 
American ideals and principles. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to agree with my colleague from 
California, but since I do not feel we 
should strike that section, I ask the gen- 
tleman to consider an amendment which 
I shall propose at the proper time that 
would give the protection he seeks. I 
ask him to consider an amendment I 
proposed earlier relative to the Appeal 
Board. I do not want to water the 
gentleman’s amendment at the moment, 
but should it not prevail I have an 
amendment. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I will have to say 
there are always more ways than one 
to do a job. It seemed to me this was 
the best and simplest way. If it is 
turned down and the gentleman has an 
amendment, perhaps I shall support his 
amendment. But the gentleman from 
Louisiana is not going to accept that 
either. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not much time, 
and I hope you will listen very closely to 
what I have to say, and particularly you 
lawyers in the House who may not have 
followed the argument last year. 

I am going to put this article in the 
Record again, and you may refer to it 
later. But I want to refer to the perti- 
nent sections here, because it deals with 
everything we have been talking about. 

Professor Newman, dean of the Cali- 
fornia Law School, states: 

Our presumption is that modest reforms 
may be practicable, that the process of pre- 
scribing due process could be bettered, 


He goes on to say: 


Yet without soaring into semantics or 
political theory, could we not shun one view 
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of life, liberty, or property that has caused 
much chaos? I refer to the hundreds, 
maybe thousands, of cases that protect rights 
but not privileges, declaring that due proc- 
ess of law is not applicable with respect to 
Government employment, for instance, un- 
less one is being deprived of something to 
which he has a right, 


He goes on to say: 

The due-process clauses say nothing of 
right versus privilege. The chief vice of the 
privilege doctrine is that it has insulated us 
from a body of law, highly reputable, that 
seems designedly apt for protecting the free- 
doms that life, liberty, or property seem to 
imply. 


Finally, he goes on to say: 

To pronounce that “liberty or property” 
includes, say, reputational and emotional 
interests would not mean that governments 
no longer could deprive people of those in- 
terests, or that deprivations could be ef- 
fected only by judicial trial. The require- 
ment would merely be that due process be 
accorded, 


That is what I have been referring to, 
and we are not talking strictly about 
criminal due process. 

We are talking about administrative 
due process, and we can develop proce- 
dures which will protect the so-called in- 
former, and the security requirements 
can be met. 

Again, as Professor Newman so clearly 
points out: 

The kind of precise portrayal of harm that 
may crucially affect a lawsuit is exemplified 
by petitioner’s brief in Peters v. Hobby. 
“We, of course, concede,” said counsel, that 
the Constitution does not limit the power 
of the Executive summarily to terminate 
employment on secret information or for any 
other reason, The question before this 
Court is only whether the Government has 
the right to accompany a discharge with a 
finding of disloyalty which ruins the reputa- 
tion and career of the accused, without a 
full hearing. In other words, the protested 
harm was not to job security but to one’s 
repute as a prospective jobholder.” 


Now, where the present bill before us 
goes astray, in my judgment, is in 
jumping from the proven necessity of 
tightening up security measures in the 
preemployment stage to the unproven 
assumption that national security de- 
mands giving authority to the Secretary 
of Defense to terminate summarily 
without any hearing whatsoever. 

As Justice Tom Clark said in the Su- 
preme Court’s unanimous opinion in 
Wieman v. Updegraff (344 US. 183 
(1952) ): 

There can be no dispute about the con- 
sequences visited upon a person excluded 
from public employment on disloyalty 
grounds. In the view of the community, the 
stain is a deep one; indeed, it has become a 
badge of infamy. 


When we realize the tremendous dam- 
age which is visited on any Government 
employee who is dismissed on loyalty or 
security grounds, we want to be sure 
that the dismissal is not done unjustly. 
This bill would permit possible unjust 
summary dismissal based on the word of 
nameless accusers. 

It denies to Government employees the 
most elementary features of due 
process—namely, the notice of charges 
and the right to confront and cross- 
examine the accusers. 
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Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. I 
think it has to be made clear exactly 
what the amendment does. 

First of all, it has to be stated once 
again that this bill before us abolishes 
hearings; it abolishes the normal right 
of an employee to have stated to him 
the reason he is being fired. The bill 
abolishes an employee’s normal right to 
submit a statement on his own behalf, 
whether it be in secret or whether it be 
in public hearings. The bill before us 
waives all of the existing provisions of 
law contained in the United States Code 
designed to give an employee minimum 
safeguards in the Government service. 

Further, the bill abolishes any right 
of court review. And there is another 
deficiency which has not been mentioned 
in the debate. There is power to the 
Secretary to delegate this vast power to 
any subordinate employee of the entire 
Federal apparatus that happens to be 
under his jurisdiction. I hope Members 
are aware of the trouble that this can 
cause. Lesser bureaucrats very often 
take the safe course. 

I think Members should be conscious 
of what we are doing here today. We 
must view this unusual procedure in the 
context of the great power that is lodged 
today in the Central Government. The 
Central Government is given total arbi- 
trary power to willy-nilly fire a person, 
with all of the problems of stigma and 
stain and reputation that go with it. 
There has been some discussion about 
past laxity in the National Security 
Agency. This has nothing to do with 
questions of laxity. This has to do, as 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CoHELAN] said, with due process. You do 
not have an absence of firm control, or 
the presence of laxity, because you have 
provided a minimum measure of due 
process. 

Mr. Chairman, it has to be understood 
that procedure is just as important as 
substance when you are dealing with the 
central power of the Government. My 
friend, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ALGER] has put his finger on it when the 
gentleman talks about central power and 
the dangers of central power. When you 
collect this amount of arbitrary power 
with no review, no hearing, no check, no 
appeal, then you have got something to 
be afraid of. I would urge the gentle- 
man from Texas, however, to support 
this amendment that is now pending. 
That amendment seeks only to reinstate 
the hearing procedures contained in title 
5 of the United States Code. These pro- 
cedures do not require direct confronta- 
tion. The Government does not have to 
give up any secrets. Title V of the Code 
provides that when an employee receives 
notice of dismissal, he has a right to a 
written statement summarizing the 
charge. He has an opportunity to reply 
in writing within 30 days and he is given 
a hearing. He has a right to appeal to 
the head of the Agency. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ALGER] asks that there be a 
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review board. There is already a pro- 
vision in title V that there be a review by 
the Agency head. This is all that we 
ask. Is it too much to ask for minimum 
due process in this regard? I think in 
order to save the bill which is now pend- 
ing before the House and which has been 
brought forth by the gentleman from 
Louisiana—because I feel sure it will be 
struck down by the courts as being un- 
constitutional under the fifth amend- 
ment otherwise—this amendment should 
be adopted. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York has stated the 
case well. The gentleman is a distin- 
guished lawyer, and I wish the gentle- 
man would explain to the members of 
the committee—particularly for the ben- 
efit of us nonlawyers—just what the 
difference is between criminal due proc- 
ess and administrative due process. I 
would ask the gentleman to tell us how it 
will affect the security of the agency. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Within the limited 
time I have left I will state to the gentle- 
man from California that the gentleman 
has already alluded to that body of law 
known as administrative due process. 
It is something substantially less than 
the process in a criminal trial. It is a 
body of law, largely built up by the 
courts, which states that people who work 
for or deal with the Federal Government 
cannot be treated arbitrarily and sum- 
marily. They have to be accorded fair 
and decent treatment. 

Mr, JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. If I understood the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LINDSAY] 
correctly—and I know the gentleman 
will correct me if I am misstating him 
he expressed the belief that this provision 
might be struck down by the courts. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Surely. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the time 
which has been allotted to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN] has ex- 
pired debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, do I understand 
that would apply also to other amend- 
ments to this section, or just to this 
amendment? 

Mr. WILLIS. All debate on this 
amendment and amendments to this 
amendment. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I should like to ask the 
distinguished Chairman if he would re- 
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quest sufficient time to give each of us 
at least 3 minutes. I think there were 
six Members standing; that would be 
18 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair observes 
eight Members standing at this time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, if I 
understood the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Linpsay] correctly he ex- 
pressed the view that it would be desir- 
able to delete section 303 in order to save 
the bill which otherwise the gentleman 
regards as excellent because, if I under- 
stood him correctly, he believed this pro- 
vision would be struck down by the 
courts. 

Mr. Chairman, let us start facing the 
facts. Let us not be led down some 
primrose path by a statement of that 
kind. The truth of the matter is that a 
provision almost word for word identical 
to this one in section 303 is included in 
the National Security Act of 1947 with re- 
spect to the CIA. The facts of the mat- 
ter are that it has been before the courts. 
The facts of the matter are that when 
the case, as I mentioned in general de- 
bate, of Torpats against McCone was 
brought before the Court of Appeals in 
the District of Columbia a year ago last 
March the court sustained this type of 
provision. And again I say it was al- 
most word for word—identical. The 
court held that the National Security Act 
of 1947 gives summary power of dis- 
missal, similar to that, I will add, pro- 
vided in section 303 of this bill, which the 
amendment of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia would delete; and that pursuant 
to this statute the CIA adopted regula- 
tions calling—and I invite particular at- 
tention to this phrase “for an impartial 
review by the Director.” 

Now, about all this talk about review. 
The review under section 303 would be 
vested in the Secretary of Defense and 
the authority that is vested in him is the 
review of the recommendations or find- 
ings of these boards of appraisal. 

Not only did the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals sustain this similar legislation 
that relates to CIA, but the attempt was 
made to secure a review of the decision 
by the U.S. Supreme Court and certiorari 
was denied. 

I just cannot let stand unchallenged 
the kind of an argument evidently ad- 
vanced by my very good friend from New 
York, that in order to save this bill you 
have to gut it and you have to gut it to 
save it because of what the courts are go- 
ing to do to it, when the courts have not 
done anything of the kind in a totally 
parallel situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment. I urge my colleagues not to be 
misled as to its necessity or its import. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
asked for this time to ask a question of 
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the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee. I am concerned about sec- 
tion 304 of the bill. I notice that it 
states: 

For the purposes of this section, the term 
“classified information” means information 
which, for reasons of national security, is 
specifically designated by a United States 
Government agency for limited or restricted 
dissemination or distribution. 


There are a number of documents that 
cross my desk almost every day, as vice 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Some of those are 
marked “Confidential,” some “Secret,” 
some “Top Secret,” and some, “For 
Official Use Only.” The question I want 
to ask is, Would these “For Official Use 
Only” documents, for limited distribu- 
tion, be characterized as classified 
information? 

Mr. WILLIS. There may be other 
usage of the words in the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. No. It happens in 
the defense committees and other com- 
mittees, too. “For Official Use Only” 
documents frequently come across our 
desks. These are restricted in distribu- 
tion, but they are not necessarily classi- 
fied information. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me read to the gen- 
tleman a letter which contains the infor- 
mation he is seeking. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Iam afraid my time 
will not allow that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the committee has brought out a good 
bill, except the one section that is under 
dispute in this particular amendment. 
I do not believe I would like to see us go 
as far as the Roosevelt amendment, be- 
cause I think that in this area there is 
need for a great deal more power in the 
Secretary of Defense. Actually, if we get 
the power of dismissal too far removed 
from the Secretary, there is doubt that 
he would use this power as he should. 

On the other hand, I am deeply con- 
cerned about the committee's failure to 
put in an intermediate kind of power of 
review to replace the normal procedures 
of review. I do not like to have amend- 
ments on the floor of this type without 
committee study. However, the amend- 
ment the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ALGER] is going to propose seems rea- 
sonable. Certainly it could be worked 
out in detail. In this way this item 
that concerns me, and I think many 
people, of giving all power to any one 
man, I do not care who he is, would be 
corrected. I am really more concerned 
about the effect on the individual who 
has that power. If I were Secretary of 
Defense, I am sure I would establish some 
sort of review board in this kind of case. 

Therefore, I hope this amendment will 
be defeated, and that an amendment 
such as the one proposed by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ALGER] will be ac- 
cepted, and that the Committee will 
think a little more deeply on this sub- 
ject that concerns us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHLEY]. 
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Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time allotted to me may be granted to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Roosevelt amendment. 
I would like especially to commend the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LINDSAY] 
for making it clear that under existing 
law a security risk can be dismissed but 
still have appeal and review rights which 
in no way jeopardize national security. 
What section 303 does in the bill under 
consideration is to strip those rights of 
appeal and review. The question has 
been raised, and I think very interest- 
ingly, as to whether or not due process 
in fact applies to a situation of this kind. 
The chairman has suggested that a 
Supreme Court decision, Bailey against 
Richardson, is relevant, particularly the 
statement: 

Due process of law is not applicable unless 
one is being deprived of something to which 
he has a right. 


Perhaps so, Mr. Chairman, but I am 
reminded of a case which although not 
on all fours or completely analogous, 
perhaps, has significance. 

A former constituent of mine applied 
some 7 or 8 years ago for prisoner-of-war 
compensation under a Federal law which 
granted $3 a day for each day in prison 
to Korean prisoners of war who did not 
collaborate with the enemy. 

This man’s application, Mr. Chair- 
man, was denied. It was denied by the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
without an adequate hearing and with- 
out the veteran—who had received the 
Bronze Star for gallantry and the Purple 
Heart for wounds—having the opportu- 
nity to confront his accusers or the right 
to cross-examine them. Eight years 
later—after the authority of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission had run 
out, this man’s reputation was salvaged. 
It was salvaged by the Congress and by 
the President, not by the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission. The reputation 
of an American citizen was restored be- 
cause this legislative body exercised its 
right of review, because the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary held a hearing— 
two, really—the first of which deter- 
mined that this man had been denied 
a hearing within the meaning of the law 
and the second finding that as a matter 
of substance he did not collaborate with 
the enemy. Only at this point—only at 
this point after 7 long years—was his 
reputation saved. It was not done by the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 
That Commission’s finding made the 
man a traitor. There was no right of 
review under the law. The administra- 
tive procedures act did not apply. There 
was no due process because the benefits 
involved were not a matter of right, they 
were a matter of grace. But what about 
his reputation? What about his repu- 
tation? If it had not been for a body 
other than and higher than the Foreign 
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Claims Settlement Commission, that 
man would be a traitor today to every- 
one in the United States—except himself. 

Mr. Chairman, this is what we are 
concerned with when we consider a bill 
such as the one before us. When we put 
the authority in the hands of one man 
to determine with finality whether a man 
is loyal or not, without proper opportu- 
nity for defense or review, that is going 
too far. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the committee for what I 
consider generally to be a good bill. I 
do not join my colleague from California 
[Mr. ROOSEVELT] in his amendment to 
strike out section 303, although I believe 
the bill as it stands is not a proper pro- 
tection to the citizens of the United 
States on the one hand, and on the other 
hand puts the Secretary of Defense, no 
matter how well intentioned a man he 
may be—and we have had good Secre- 
taries of Defense in the past—in the 
position of being a dictator. 

In order to correct the situation, I 
shall submit to the membership of the 
House an amendment, which I will pre- 
sent at the right time; and because I 
oppose the amendment of the gentleman 
from California, I should like to read the 
language of the amendment, which is as 
follows: 

On page 5, line 4, after the word “final” 
insert “except that any employee whose em- 
ployment is so terminated shall have the 
right of appeal to an appeal board, such 
appeal board shall consist of three persons, 
appointed by the President, and who are 
cleared by the Director of the National Se- 
curity Agency for access to classified infor- 
mation, 


I must say to the chairman of the 
committee, who has done a fine job in 
this area, this would not divulge the sen- 
sitive material that we are all aware we 
must protect in this Nation, if we are to 
have security. Yet it would give the 
man the right of appeal so he is not 
summarily dismissed by another human 
being who can make a mistake, as can 
the Secretary of Defense, in summarily 
dismissing a man who has not such ap- 
peal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Nepzz]. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Chairman, I have lis- 
tened to the debate this afternoon, and 
have the feeling that the membership 
is not fully advised of what the law is as 
it stands now with reference to the area 
about which we are talking. 

I would like to take a moment to read 
as has been presented to me, chapter 
803, Public Law 33. This law inciden- 
tally was extended in 1953 to all agencies 
of the Federal Government. 

The law is as follows: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, Secretaries of State, Commerce; 
Attorney General, Secretary of Defense; Sec- 
retaries of Army, Navy and Air Force; Secre- 
tary of Treasury; Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; Chairman, National Security Resources 
Board; or Director of National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, may, in his absolute 
discretion and when deemed necessary in 
the interest of national security, suspend, 
without pay, any civilian officer or employee 
in the mentioned Departments: Provided, 
That to the extent that such agency head 
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determines that the interests of the national 
security permit, the employee concerned 
shall be notified of the reasons for his suspen- 
sion and within thirty days after such noti- 
fication any person shall have an oppor- 
tunity to submit any statements or affidavits 
to the official designated by the head of the 
agency concerned to show why he should be 
reinstated or restored to duty. The agency 
head concerned may, following such investi- 
gation and review as he deems necessary, 
terminate the employment of the suspended 
employee whenever he shall determine such 
termination necessary or advisable in the in- 
terest of the national security of the United 
States, and such determination by the 
agency head concerned shall be conclusive 
and final: Provided further, That any em- 
ployee having a permanent or indefinite ap- 
pointment, and having completed his pro- 
bationary or trial period, who is a citizen 
of the United States whose employment is 
suspended under the authority of this Act, 
shall be given after his suspension and be- 
fore his employment is terminated under 
the authority of this Act (1) a written 
statement within thirty days after his sus- 
pension of the charges against him, which 
shall be subject to amendment within thirty 
days thereafter and which shall be stated 
as specifically as security considerations per- 
mit; (2) an opportunity within thirty 
days thereafter (plus an additional thirty 
days if the charges are amended) to an- 
swer such charges and submit affidavits; 
(3) a hearing, at the employee's request, 
by a duly constituted agency authority 
for this purpose; (4) a review of his 
ease by the agency head, or some official 
designated by him, before a decision ad- 
verse to the employee is made final; and (5) 
a written statement of the decision of the 
agency head: Provided further, That any 
person whose employment is so suspended 
or terminated under the authority of this 
Act may, in the discretion of the agency 
head concerned, be reinstated or restored to 
duty with compensation. 

Approved August 26, 1950. 

(5 U.S.C.A. 652; 42 U.S. C. A. 1801 et seq.; 
42 US.C.A. 1812; 5 U.S. C. A. 652 note, 
US.C.CS. 1949, p. 451, U.S. C. C. S. 1949, p. 
1032; E.O. 10450, Apr. 27, 1953; 18 F.R. 3183, 
extends coverage of Public Law 733 to all 
agencies of the Federal Government and all 
departments.) 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am greatly con- 
cerned over section 304. I believe it 
widens the scope of documents which 
can be classified, such as “For Official 
Use Only.” We know that many hun- 
dreds of people are given the authority 
to classify in the different departments, 
something like over 593 in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and several thousand 
in the Department of Defense. Now, 
we also know that many times news re- 
leases are marked “Confidential” to hold 
them until a certain time. I fear that 
we are really broadening the field of clas- 
sification of documents to the point 
where it will, under this bill, become a 
menace to the rights of the individual. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Wyman]. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment, and would 
like to say one or two things that may be 
helpful in this regard. 

The gentleman from California has 
offered an amendment here in which he 
raises the point that it is unfair to the 
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people who work in this Agency to have 
summary dismissal procedures apply to 
them. It seems to me that we are look- 
ing aside from the real issue. The secu- 
rity of the country is involved here, and 
the Secretary of Defense has deemed it 
necessary to ask the Congress for relief. 
Now, the committee report says that the 
Secretary shall be authorized summarily 
to terminate the services of employees 
of the National Security Agency when 
such action is deemed necessary in the 
interests of the United States. In the 
security interest of the Nation the De- 
fense Department does not want this 
record. They do not want the written 
record that is implicit in the appellate 
process that would expose the procedures, 
activities, and goings on within this 
highly classified Government Agency. 
Under the amendment an employee 
given notice of termination could go to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, or to the 
Supreme Court itself. Surely there can 
be no quarrel for summary dismissal for 
those who come into the Agency after the 
effective date of the legislation, because 
they will be forewarned of the situation 
prevailing in this Agency. 

But, that is not the argument of the 
gentleman from California. His amend- 
ment would strike out the entire power 
of termination itself. As to the consti- 
tutional requirements of due process 
either civil or criminal due process, all 
I can say is that the matter of Govern- 
ment employment as a privilege has been 
settled at this point by the courts. It is 
not a right, and to this point in our 
jurisprudence being a privilege only, it 
lacks the status or the sanctuary the 
judiciary has conferred on rights. I will 
agree, though, with the gentleman that 
what is going to happen if this question 
should go to the Supreme Court is 
problematical. This we have seen from 
its decisions over the last 6 or 8 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WIILISI. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to the arguments made in favor 
of this amendment. They all proceed on 
the assumption that the Secretary of 
Defense is a man who is inclined to be 
arbitrary and capricious and insists on 
having czarist and dictatorial powers, 
and further, that nothing has been done 
about the employee’s case prior to the 
time that the papers reached the desk of 
the Secretary of Defense. As a matter 
of fact, if you read every part of this 
bill you will see that the action of the 
Secretary of Defense is itself in the na- 
ture of a review action. The bill pro- 
vides for boards of appraisal whose 
duties will be to look into all aspects of 
these cases, gather all the facts, evaluate 
all the evidence, and submit a report in 
writing along with a recommendation as 
to what action should be taken in each 
case. 

Then after that evaluation is made, 
the matter goes to the Secretary of De- 
fense for final action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 
All time on this amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 
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The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ROOSEVELT) there 
were—ayes 39, noes 132. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr Chairman I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALGER: On page 
5, line 4, strike the period after the word 
“final”, insert a semicolon, add as follows: 
“except that any employee whose employ- 
ment is so terminated, shall have the right 
of appeal to an appeal board. Such appeal 
board shall consist of three persons, ap- 
pointed by the President, and who are 
cleared by the Director of the National Se- 
curity Agency for access to classified infor- 
mation.” 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I know 
of no reason to explain this amendment 
further. I have had the privilege of 
presenting it to my colleagues earlier 
during the debate. It has just been read 
by the Clerk. Unless there are some 
questions of me, I will let the amendment 
stand for a vote. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would like to ask 
the gentleman, if this board should be 
established would the individual who 
was concerned have some information 
so that he could come prepared before 
the board under the gentleman’s amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ALGER. That would certainly be 
my understanding. But I have kept the 
amendment as simple as possible. I 
think we know what needs to be done to 
protect the individual on the one hand 
and to remove this dictatorial power 
from one man in our Government on the 
other hand. I think that is the nature 
of an appeal board. I do not believe that 
by having such an appeal board there 
would be released security information 
or vital information that we do not in- 
tend to divulge under the security 
processes of this country with which I 
know the gentleman agrees. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. If the gentleman 
will yield further, as long as it is under- 
stood that there is implicit in the gentle- 
man’s amendment the right of the in- 
dividual to prepare a case to defend 
himself, I certainly agree with the latter 
part of the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. ALGER. That would be my 
understanding. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think implicit in the 
use of the word “appeal” would be some- 
thing along that line, and I agree with 
the gentleman from Texas. The whole 

purpose is not to have the usual formal- 
ity in this kind of a record which would 
be in the nature of a reasonable appeal. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poot]. 

Mr. POOL. In the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ALGER], does the gentleman 
have anything in the amendment about 
what happens to the employee while his 
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ease is on appeal? Does the appellee 
have access to this secret information in 
this very secret branch of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. ALGER. No. You see, I do not 
intend to throw out this bill. I repeat, 
I believe this is a good bill, but this 
would provide a little bit of additional 
protection, however, and remove this 
decision from one man’s dictatorial pol- 
icy. 

Mr. POOL. You have not answered 
my question, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Texas that the amendment 
says, “except that any employee whose 
employment is so terminated, has the 
right of appeal to this board, or the 
appeal board is created.” 

Mr. POOL. What happens to the man 
during appeal? 

Mr. GROSS. What happens to him? 
He is out. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment is worthy of support. 
It does exactly what the Roosevelt 
amendment was trying to do. They are 
very close together. I do not understand 
why the opposition came to the other 
amendment, but I am perfectly delighted 
to accept this amendment. 

Mr, ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 
I, myself, feel it is a better bill if we 
do not delete the entire section. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER, I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if the gentleman can tell me 
whether he is able to define by this 
simple, hastily conceived on-the-fioor 
amendment, precisely what right of ap- 
peal means with reference to this board 
of three. 

Mr. ALGER. If the gentleman thinks 
that I know what it may mean in the 
minds of some of the people who are 
administering our law today, he is wrong. 
I can assure the gentleman I do not 
know. But I think this does tighten it 
a little bit. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that if our friends on the other 
side whose amendment was defeated see 
in this the possibility of accomplishing 
precisely what the committee voted 
down, that it is a dangerous proposition? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ALGER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
look with favor on the gentleman’s 
amendment and I shall probably vote 
for it. But there is one thing that does 
concern me and that is, will the accused 
individual or the discharged individual 
have enough information furnished him 
to allow him to prepare his appeal and 
to make his case or is this just a refer- 
ence to a board to review the action 
already taken? 
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Mr. ALGER. -I would say to the gen- 
tleman that any appeal that did not 
go to the heart of what the gentleman 
has suggested would be no appeal at all. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Then I shall sup- 
port the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask this. In the earlier debate 
the gentleman suggested that his amend- 
ment would not involve publicity, that 
the appellate proceedings would be se- 
cret; is that correct? 

Mr. ALGER. That is my understand- 
ing, because the people designated by 
the President would have the highest 
security classification. It is my intention 
that the security information of this 
country be not divulged. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes, the last 5 minutes 
to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
served only a few Members standing. 
I ask unanimous consent that all time on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I so 
move. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
a clarification of the motion just voted 
on. The time was limited to 15 minutes, 
but was the last 5 minutes reserved to 
the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
understand that the motion included the 
reservation of the last 5 minutes to the 
committee. The Chair therefore rules 
that the motion agreed to by the Com- 
mittee simply limits the time to 15 min- 
utes without that reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr, Wyman]. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ad- 
dress my remarks to the question I asked 
the gentleman from Texas, who said that 
the three persons appointed to the board 
were to be cleared by the Director of 
the National Security Agency for classi- 
fied information, and that the report of 
the appellate proceeding, if there were 
an appeal, would be secret. I submit in 
addressing these remarks in opposition 
to this amendment that, although he 
says it will be secret, if this amendment 
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is adopted, then we are going to have 
a situation applied to the National Secu- 
rity Agency of this country which will 
be the same as applies to any other 
agency. We do not need that and do 
not want it. This is contrary to the 
policy of this bill itself. It is against 
the best interest of this country to have 
such a required public record. So I 
suggest, if it is in order to have appellate 
decisions at all here, that at some point 
along the road there might be an amend- 
ment offered that will make it very clear 
that the proceedings shall be secret and 
shall apply only to persons employed 
after the applicable effective date of this 
act. Otherwise, the House should vote 
down this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL}. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman I 
should like to ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas, the author of the 
amendment, some questions to ascertain 
just how much review he contemplates 
by reason of the amendment. Does the 
gentleman contemplate that a confiden- 
tial transcript from the agency head 
shall be available to the receiving board 
of three members? 

Mr. ALGER. The gentleman does not, 
but at least there is an element of dis- 
cretion at the direction of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Director of the Na- 
tional Security Agency. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am speaking to the 
gentleman, I say, of the review that will 
be held by the appellate board, the three 
men who will serve as a review board. 
Does the gentleman contemplate they 
will have a transcript for their informa- 
tion from the Secretary in order for him 
to make their determination? 

Mr. ALGER. I cannot imagine an ap- 
pellate board doing anything unless they 
knew the facts. 

Mr. DINGELL. Does the gentleman 
expect the appeal board to confer on the 
employee the right to produce documents 
and cross-examine witnesses as fully as 
possible, while protecting the Secretary 
of Defense and the security of the United 
States? 

Mr. ALGER. I do not feel that the 
gentleman and I have the same feeling 
about an appellate board. This would 
not be an appellate board in the sense 
that the term is ordinarily used. 

Mr. DINGELL. Does the gentleman 
feel there would be opportunity to have 
the production of documents and the ex- 
amination of evidence as fully as pos- 
sible in connection with the security of 
the United States? 

Mr. ALGER. I feel the gentleman is 
forgetting what the original bill is. He 
must realize he will have more in the 
bill than he has now. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman will 
concede that in the bill an employee of 
NSA has only the right to be summarily 
discharged without appeal. This is pre- 
cisely what the bill does. It authorizes 
the employee concerned to be discharged 
by the Secretary without information as 
to why. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BROYHILL]. 
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Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I, along with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ALGER], am con- 
cerned that the committee did not pro- 
vide some type of review board. This 
is the reason for this amendment. We 
must recognize that mistakes can be 
made, there might be an error. It would 
be my feeling that this board would hold 
these reviews in complete secrecy in 
order to uphold the national security 
of our country. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. I should like to compli- 
ment the gentleman, if I may, for his 
help and the language that he provided 
for this amendment, because I really be- 
lieve it does go to the heart of the prob- 
lem. We are talking about two things, 
on the one hand, the dictatorial power 
that is placed in the hands of one man, 
no matter how fine a man he may be. 

Secondly, denial of review for a per- 
son whose character may indeed be de- 
famed where he cannot have any review 
whatsoever, this may not be as far as 
we ought to go, but certainly it is better 
than what we would have under the bill. 
Yet, I think the bill goes to the heart of 
the problem with which we are concerned 
and that is the security of essential and 
vital information. At the same time, 
we must not defame character without 
recourse for the accused. That is the 
reason I am for the amendment and I 
thank the gentleman for his help. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I compliment the com- 
mittee on bringing out this bill and I say 
the bill has my complete support, but 
do urge the adoption of this amendment 
so that employees who are discharged 
will have some protection and still pre- 
serve our national security. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WYMAN. I would just like to ask 
the gentleman if he has made reference 
here to the fact that these proceedings 
would be secret and there would be no 
transcript and no publicity. I am sure 
the gentleman knows what happens when 
defense counsel get into these things 
even though the matter may not involve 
actual criminal charges, when defense 
counsel asks to have this held in public, 
and there is nothing in the legislation 
that requires it to be secret, that may be 
reversible error and it is going to throw 
a monkey wrench into the whole pro- 
ceedings. This amendment does not 
require secrecy and this amendment is 
fatally defective in this respect alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Wyman] put his finger exactly on the 
point I want to raise. We have one of 
the leading attorneys in this body, the 
chairman of the jurisprudence commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association and 
his observations are very timely. In ad- 
dition, in my 2 years in this body, I do 
not believe I have ever heard of a case 
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of a legislative record being more mud- 
dled on a point than it has been on this 
particular issue. I say that with no 
refiection either on the gentleman from 
Texas or anyone else. I think if we look 
at the legislative record as we have 
established it here, it would be very in- 
teresting for anyone to try to interpret 
just what we mean. The gentleman's 
amendment in the first instance is a 
laudable effort at limiting this absolute 
delegation of power. It is recognized on 
one hand the necessity of having rigid 
laws and regulation because of the 
supersecret nature of the agency. He is, 
in effect, saying that there should be a 
board of three looking over the shoul- 
ders, so to speak, of the Secretary of De- 
fense to review what was accomplished. 
I think the legislative record, as it is 
being developed, shows that much more 
than this has been read into the Recorp 
and for that reason I would suggest that 
it be turned down. Chaos might well re- 
sult from the passage of this amendment 
although the gentleman from Texas 
clearly had a very admirable idea in 
mind. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALGER. I would suggest to the 
gentleman, without really disagreeing 
with what he has just said, that he 
makes my point. It may be that this 
does not go far enough, but it does give 
the discretion both to the Secretary of 
Defense and the President, if you please. 
If they do not take action or do not feel 
an appeal should be put in, then what 
the gentleman is suggesting is right. It 
would be helpful. But, on the other 
hand, it does give the individual protec- 
tion that he does not have now under the 
bill. I think it is a good bill going to 
the heart of the problem of protecting 
classified material in the National 
Security Agency. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

The . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. COHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say I am delighted with the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas, but not because I believe it is 
sufficient. On the contrary, I think it 
is insufficient in many particulars, but 
it does strike at the problem we are try- 
ing to solve. I know there will be 
another amendment forthcoming. 
However, I am going to vote for the 
gentleman’s amendment because I think 
at least it is a modifying amendment. 
But, as I say, I think it is insufficient. 

Like every other Member of this 
House, I have a deep concern that effec- 
tive security standards are provided and 
maintained at NSA, as well as at all other 
sensitive agencies. At the same time we 
must be certain that in this process we 
do not forget that there are other im- 
portant values to be considered—that a 
proper adjustment has to be made be- 
tween the rights of American citizens 
and the National Security. As the dis- 
tinguished attorney, Eleanor Bontecou, 
stated in her book “The Federal Loyalty- 
Security Program.” 
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They (speaking of U.S. courts) may then 
decide that the maintenance of our tradi- 
tional freedoms and our traditional respect 
for fairness is as necessary to our safety as 
a free nation as are the forging of secret 
weapons and the raising of armies. 


My concern is not only that innocent 
people may be unjustly accused and dis- 
missed, but that the Agency itself may 
not be able to make an intelligent de- 
cision without some form of hearing. 

Due process does not have meaning 
and value alone to the unjustly accused. 
It is also essential to the institution or 
the individual that makes the 
determination. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly urge the defeat of this very 
dangerous amendment. I regret find- 
ing myself in opposition to my very 
esteemed friend, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

There is nothing in this amendment— 
this effort to write an appellate provision 
into the bill—that defines the basis of an 
appeal, that defines the scope of the 
appeal, or that defines the appellate 
procedures. 

The legislative intent of this amend- 
ment is, as one of my colleagues on the 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ASHBROOK], observed, completely 
muddied and completely obscured. 

I would suggest, in all frankness, to 
my good friend from Texas that he ought 
to take caution from the eagerness of 
those who offered the amendment to gut 
the bill, deleting section 303—by the 
eagerness they displayed to adopt his 
child, and he should in consequence dis- 
own the child, because if this is adopted 
you are going to throw into jeopardy 
the basic purpose and intent of this sec- 
tion 303. You are going to not only do 
that but you are going to jeopardize this 
procedure as it relates to the CIA, a 
procedure which has been established for 
18 years. 

If the gentleman from Texas feels 
this is so fundamental, and I respect his 
sincerity completely, there is a course to 
be followed, and that is to introduce cor- 
rective legislation with respect not only 
to this bill, this agency, but with respect 
to the CIA, and permit hearings to be 
held on the matter, and act on it in 
proper fashion. 
` Iplead with the Members not to accept 
this type of amendatory process. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 

nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WILLIS]. 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
pletely agree with the gentleman who 
just spoke and the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Wyman], who made a 
very brilliant explanation of the situa- 
tion we are in. 

This amendment starts out by recog- 
nizing the power given to the Secretary 
of Defense in the bill. The amendment 
says “except that any employee whose 
employment is so terminated.” So the 
amendment recognizes the power of the 
Secretary of Defense to terminate em- 
ployment. We do not know what kind 
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of procedure the appeal board will fol- 
low, whether there is to be confronta- 
tion or cross-examination; we do not 
know what kind of record will be made. 
The right of appeal is given, but it does 
not say whether after the appeal the 
man is to be reinstated and under what 
conditions. That is what comes out of 
presenting an amendment of this type 
in this sensitive area on the floor with- 
out hearings. 

I respectfully urge its defeat. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ALGER]. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ALGER) there 
were—ayes 46, noes 111. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
N 5 out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to di- 
rect a question to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee regarding 
the intent of the committee on section 
304 of the bill. 

As I read it, it defines “classified in- 
formation” as information which, for 
reasons of national security, is specifi- 
cally designated by a U.S. Government 
agency for limited or restricted dissemi- 
nation or distribution. 

Now, for 8 years I have studied the 
field of classified information. Much 
information is classified strictly in ac- 
cordance with law. Much is classified 
really on a claim, I guess one of privi- 
lege within an agency, having no sanc- 
tion in law, statutory, or through any 
Executive order of the President. 

Is it, therefore, Mr. Chairman, the in- 
tention that these different three cate- 
gories of information, top secret, secret, 
and confidential, authorized under Exec- 
utive Order 10501, which became effec- 
tive on December 15, 1953, with the ad- 
ditional category, “Used only in this 
agency” of “sensitive cryptologic infor- 
mation,” will apply? Is that the inten- 
tion and that alone? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that is the intention, as is evi- 
denced by a letter from the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense addressed to the 
chairman of our committee on August 8, 
1962. In it he gives a very short defini- 
tion of “cryptologic information.” He 
says: 

Sensitive cryptologic information is a spe- 
cial type of classified information which re- 
quires special clearances, 


And so on. 

It consists of any classified information— 

A. Concerning the nature, preparation, or 
use of any code, cipher, or cryptographic sys- 
tem; or 

B. Concerning the design, construction, 
use, maintenance, or repair of any device, 
apparatus, or appliance used or prepared or 
planned for use for cryptographic or com- 
munication intelligence purposes; or 

C. Concerning communications 
gence activities. 


Mr. MOSS. I thank the gentleman 
again for clarification. In addition to 
the one classification of eryptologie in- 
formation, the other three are only those 
authorized under Executive Order 10501 


intelli- 
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and the guidelines and definitions of that 
Executive order are applicable in this 
instance. 

Mr. WILLIS. Although the Executive 
order is not mentioned in the letter, a 
sentence agreeing with what the gentle- 
man says reads as follows: 

It includes three categories of informa- 
tion depending upon the degree of protec- 
tion required—confidential, secret, and top 
secret. 


Mr. MOSS. And that is the intention 
of the committee? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is the intention of 
the committee. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MOORHEAD: 

On page 4, line 24, immediately after 
“Agency” insert the following: “in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this subsection”. 

Page 5, strike out all of line 4 after “secur- 
ity.” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“Any officer or employee of the Agency 
shall, before his employment is terminated 
under the authority of this subsection, be 
given a 30-day suspension without pay and 
during that time he shall be given— 

“(1) a written statement of the charges 
against him, which shall be stated as specifi- 
cally as security considerations permit; 

“(2) an opportunity within 10 days after 
receipt of the statement of charges against 
him to answer such charges and to submit af- 
fidavits; and 

“(3) a written statement of the final de- 
cision of the Secretary. 

“Any action taken by the Secretary under 
authority of this subsection shall be final, 
however, the Secretary shall submit to the 
chairmen of the Committees on the Judiciary 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives a written report with respect to any 
such action.” 


Mr, WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
MoorHeEap] yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I would be glad to 
yield to the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
remarks of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD], on his amend- 
ment, that debate on this amendment 
and all amendments to this bill close in 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. COHELAN, and 
Mr. O’HARA of Michigan objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that following the presentation under 
the usual 5-minute rule all debate on 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moorueap], and all debate on all 
amendments to the bill close in 15 
minutes. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, in 
the various amendments that we have 
been considering this afternoon we are 
trying to hit a middle ground between 
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protecting absolutely the security of the 
United States and at the same time 
giving the maximum degree of protec- 
tion to the individual. 

This amendment which I propose is 
an adaptation of the basic law regarding 
the discharge of employees from the 
Department of State, Department of 
Commerce, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
amendment does the fundamental job 
of protecting the national security of 
the United States. It does so, because 
what does it require? It requires a 
written statement of the charge against 
the employee discharged. But it care- 
fully points out only as specifically as 
security considerations permit. There- 
fore, if there is a question of security 
involved in the written charge the secu- 
rity takes precedence over the individual. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, it gives the 
employee a chance to state his own case 
so that we can be as sure as we can that 
the final deciding officer has both sides 
of the question. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment requires a written decision on the 
part of the Secretary. It provides spe- 
cifically that the action of the Secretary 
under this subsection shall be final. 
Thus it cannot be tied up in litigation 
in the courts. However, it does this: It 
says that the Secretary must submit 
reports of what he has done under this 
section to the chairmen of the Judiciary 
Committees of the House and the Senate. 
What is the purpose of this provision? 
If the Secretary finds himself reporting 
five or more cases in a year, he is going 
to be concerned that the of 
these committees will check on whether 
he has been arbitrarily using this sec- 
tion in cases when he should properly 
use the general law. This will be a 
brake on the Secretary. I submit that 
it is consistent entirely with our primary 
concern, which is the national security. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
oppose this amendment as I opposed 
the previous amendment. First of all it 
is an effort to write a fundamental 
change into this legislation on the floor 
in the closing minutes of debate and 
under a sharp limitation of time. 

I oppose it also because the very pur- 
pose of section 303 is to provide, and it 
does provide, that where security pre- 
vents the disclosure of the reasons, pre- 
vents even acquainting the employee 
with the reasons for termination, then 
it shall rest with the Secretary to act 
summarily. 

In other words, this amendment is 
either on the one hand meaningful, and 
if it is meaningful then it is dangerous, 
because it reverses the very purpose of 
section 303, or else it is meaningless, be- 
cause it is essentially self-defeating by 
reason of this security provision. 

There are circumstances, Mr. Chair- 
man, under which the Justice Depart- 
ment will not prosecute a known spy 
or agent or Communist because the na- 
tional interest and security are better 
served by preserving the security of the 
espionage system by which that infor- 
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mation was secured. Here we are trying 
to deal with a situation in which, as I 
pointed out in general debate, the choice 
is between those sources of in- 
formation and that espionage operation 
or on the other hand tolerating the con- 
tinued employment of the individual in 
a sensitive area. 

This again is a dangerous amendment 
and I strongly urge its defeat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Michigan 
LMr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, like 
all of my colleagues in the House I am 
intensely interested in seeing the strong- 
est possible security measures erected for 
the protection of the National Security 
Agency. I am keenly aware of the im- 
portance of this agency to the United 
States and to our struggle against the 
Communist conspiracy. 

I feel, however, that we can have se- 
curity consistent with a real measure of 
protection of the individual liberties of 
our people and that unnecessary sacrifice 
of individual liberties of American citi- 
zens at the altar of national defense is 
not only unwise but will lead to tyranny 
and dictatorship. Isupport the first two 
sections to H.R. 950 which are as follows: 

Sec. 301. Subject to the provisions of 
this title, the Secretary of Defense (here- 
after in this title referred to as the “Secre- 
tary”) shall prescribe such regulations relat- 
ing to continuing security procedures as he 
considers necessary to assure 

(1) that no person shall be employed in, 
or detailed or assigned to, the National Se- 
curity Agency (hereafter in this title referred 
to as the “Agency”), or continue to be so 
employed, detailed, or assigned; and 

(2) that no person so employed, detailed, 
or assigned shall have access to any classified 
information; unless such employment, de- 
tall, assignment, or access to classified in- 
formation is clearly consistent with the 
national security. 

Sec. 302. (a) No person shall be employed 
in, or detailed or assigned to, the Agency un- 
less he has been the subject of a full field 
investigation in connection with such em- 
ployment, detail, or assignment, and is 
cleared for access to classified information in 
accordance with the provisions of this title; 
excepting that conditional employment with- 
out access to sensitive cryptologic informa- 
tion or material may be tendered any appli- 
cant, under such regulations as the Secretary 
may prescribe, pending the completion of 
such full fleld investigation: And provided 
further, That such full field investigation 
at the discretion of the Secretary need not 
be required in the case of persons assigned 
or detailed to the Agency who have a current 
security clearance for access to sensitive 

logic information under equivalent 
standards of investigation and clearance. 
During any period of war declared by the 
Congress, or during any period when the 
Secretary determines that a national disaster 
exists, or in exceptional cases in which the 
Secretary (or his designee for such purpose) 
makes a determination in writing that his 
action is necessary or advisable in the na- 
tional interest, he may authorize the em- 
ployment of any person in, or the detail or 
assignment of any person to, the Agency, 
and may grant to any such person access to 
classified information, on a temporary basis, 
pending the completion of the full field 
investigation and the clearance for access to 
classified information required by this sub- 
section, if the Secretary determines that such 
action is clearly consistent with the national 
security. 
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(b) To assist the Secretary and the Direc- 
tor of the Agency in carrying out their per- 
sonal security responsibilities, one or more 
boards of appraisal of three members each, to 
be appointed by the Director of the Agency, 
shall be established in the Agency. Such a 
board shall appraise the loyalty and suitabil- 
ity of persons for access to classified infor- 
mation, in those cases in which the Director 
of the Agency determines that there is a 
doubt whether their access to that informa- 
tion would be clearly consistent with the na- 
tional security, and shall submit a report 
and recommendation on each such a case. 
However, appraisal by such a board is not re- 
quired before action may be taken under sec- 
tion 14 of the Act of June 27, 1944, chapter 
287, as amended (5 U.S.C. 863), section 1 of 
the Act of August 26, 1950, chapter 803, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 22-1), or any other similar 
provision of law. Each member of such a 
board shall be specially qualified and trained 
for his duties as such a member, shall have 
been the subject of a full field investigation 
in connection with his appointment as such 
a member, and shall have been cleared by the 
Director for access to classified information 
at the time of his appointment as such a 
member. No person shall be cleared for ac- 
cess to classified information, contrary to 
the recommendations of any such board, un- 
less the Secretary (or his designee for such 
purpose) shall make a determination in writ- 
ing that such employment, detail assign- 
ment, or access to classified information is in 
the national interest, 


I oppose, however, the unwise provi- 
sions of section 303(a) dealing with ter- 
mination of employment. The House 
has witnessed a curious spectacle today. 
We have a strong statute on the books 
dealing with termination of employment 
of individuals for security reasons within 
the Department of Defense and a num- 
ber of other Government agencies which 
is as follows: 

Sec. 303. (a) Notwithstanding section 14 of 
the Act of June 27, 1944, chapter 287, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 863), section 1 of the 
Act of August 26, 1950, chapter 803, as 
amended (5 U.S.C, 22-1), or any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary may terminate 
the employment of any officer or employee 
of the Agency whenever he considers that 
action to be in the interest of the United 
States, and he determines that the pro- 
cedures prescribed in other provisions of law 
that authorize the termination of the em- 
ployment of that officer or employee cannot 
be invoked consistently with the national 
security. Such a determination is final, 


Note that the statute specifically 
provides: 


That to the extent that such agency head 
determines that the interests of the national 
security permit, the employee concerned 
shall be notified of the reasons for his 
suspension and within 30 days after such 
notification any person shall have an op- 
portunity to submit any statements or af- 
fidavits to the official designated by the head 
of the agency concerned to show why he 
should be reinstated or restored to duty. 
The agency head concerned may, following 
such investigation and review as he deems 
necessary, terminate the employment of the 
suspended employee whenever he shall 
determine such termination necessary or ad- 
visable in the interest of the national se- 
curity of the United States, and such de- 
termination by the agency head concerned 
shall be conclusive and final. 


This morning I had my office call the 
Un-American Activities Committee for 
a copy of the transcript of the hearings 
on this legislation. At first I was advised 
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it was available and would be forthcom- 
ing. Subsequently my office was advised 
that copies of the transcript were not 
available. We are faced today with the 
problem of considering a piece of legisla- 
tion on which hearings held, if any, were 
conducted behind closed doors. Infor- 
mation which would normally and which 
should normally flow to Members of Con- 
gress is denied to all of us in our vote 
except for a list of witnesses who testi- 
fied indicating generally that all con- 
curred in the necessity for this legisla- 
tion. It is indeed strange that in the 
light of existing statutes and so slight a 
record before the Congress, that we 
should feel such a pressing, desperate, 
and crying need for this legislation. 
There is, moreover, an abundantly clear 
Executive order on the subject of dis- 
charge of Federal employees where there 
is question as to either the security of 
the United States in continuing the em- 
ployment, or in the loyalty of the em- 
ployee in question. I refer to Executive 
Order 10450 dated April 27, 1953—18 
Federal Register 2489. 

How are we to determine that the 
committee has legislated well in this 
matter since the grist of the legislative 
mill, the printed report of the hearings, 
is unavailable to us? 

The alleged ground for stampeding 
this legislation through the Congress is 
supposedly the case involving the defec- 
tion of the National Security Agency em- 
ployees, Vernon F. Mitchell and William 
H. Martin. It is highly questionable 
whether legislation of this kind would 
have prevented defection of these indi- 
viduals. It appears abundantly plain 
that the evil of their defection and their 
ability to betray their trust to the United 
States lay in failure to apply adequate 
and sufficient clearance procedures to 
their hiring and not in any absence of 
authority to discharge these defectors. 

Indeed under the existing statute cited 
above it is plain that the Agency head 
could have discharged them without re- 
vealing any information which he felt 
involved the national security or the 
public interest by reason of discretion 
already vested in him. 

There is no language in this bill requir- 
ing the Secretary of Defense to afford 
any information to an employee whatso- 
ever before his discharge as to the nature 
of the charges against him. The lan- 
guage of section 303 authorizes absolute 
discretion to terminate the employment 
of any officer, or employee of the Na- 
tional Security Agency, whenever he con- 
siders that action to be in the interest of 
the United States and where the Sec- 
retary in his absolute and untrammeled 
discretion determines the waiver of other 
provisions of law to be in the interest 
of national security. The bill says “such 
termination is final.” 

I, for one, do not propose to be stam- 
peded into enactment of legislation so 
destructive of individual rights and so 
inconsistent with our traditional consti- 
tutional practices without a more real 
showing than the flimsy record upon 
which we act today and upon the abun- 
dant misinterpretation of the existing 
strong security measures to protect the 
interest of the United States. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CoHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I think 
it is pretty clear that all of the objectives 
that we have been seeking in terms of 
maximizing protection, both for the in- 
dividual and for the Government, are 
inherent in the amendment advanced by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MoorneaD!]. I urge its adoption. How- 
ever, if it is not adopted I would think 
that the bill by itself is insufficient be- 
cause I do not think that there is ade- 
quate protection in it. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to complete the 
statement I was making when I left the 
floor previously, because I think it is 
terribly important, as we close. 

You will all remember, and particu- 
larly those of you familiar with the law, 
that Mr. Justice Jackson had quite a rep- 
utation for being tough on these ques- 
tions. But in a paper he wrote before 
he died, entitled “The Task of Maintain- 
ing Our Liberties—The Role of the Judi- 
ciary,” which was published in the Amer- 
ican Bar Journal of November 1953, this 
great American protested: 

We cannot approve any use of official pow- 
ers or position to prejudice or condemn a 
person in liberty, property or good name 
which does not inform him of the source 
and substance of the charge and give it time- 
ly and open-minded hearing as to its truth— 
safeguards without which no judgment can 
have a sound foundation, 


Mr. Chairman, I believe this statement 
of Mr. Justice Jackson speaks eloquently 
to this point, to the danger inherent in 
section 303 without amendment. I trust 
that we will all bear this firmly in mind 
as we vote on this provision, and if it is 
not amended appropriately, that it will 
be defeated as a dangerous and unwar- 
ranted infringement on the basic consti- 
tutional rights of American citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I have referred exten- 
sively in my remarks to the thoughtful 
and pertinent article by Dean Frank 
Newman. I believe this full article de- 
serves the careful consideration of the 
entire House for it goes to the heart of 
this very difficult and important issue we 
have been discussing. 

THE PROCESS OF PRESCRIBING DUE PROCESS 
(By Frank C. Newman, professor of law, 

University of California School of Law, 

Berkeley) 

Recently we were told that the dueness of 
government procedure is not tested by “doc- 
trinaire conception” or “loose generalities or 
sentiments abstractly appealing.” Instead, 
“Whether the scheme satisfies those striv- 
ings for justice which due process guarantees, 
must be judged in the light of reason drawn 
from the considerations of fairness that re- 
flect our traditions of legal and political 
thought, duly related to the public interest 
Congress sought to meet as against 
the hazards of hardship to the individual 
that the * * * [attacked] procedure would 
entail.” 1 

That is quite a mouthful. And no sooner 
were the words pronounced than a dissent- 
ing Justice retorted, "When we turn to the 
cases, personal preference, not reason, seems, 
however, to be controlling.” Further, “Due 
process under the prevailing doctrine is what 


Frankfurter J., concurring in Hannah v. 
Larche, 363 U.S. 420, 487 (1960). 
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the judges say it is; and it differs from judge 
to judge, from court to court * * *. [It is] 
a tool of activitists who respond to their 
own visceral reactions in deciding what is 
fair, decent, or reasonable,” 3 

Sanford Kadish has dissected the view- 
points those excerpts reflect, and we will not 
refurbish his findings here. The intent of 
this article is to examine method rather than 
theory or result. We do not survey the rules 
of due process or query their correctness.‘ 
We do look at the process of prescribing 
those rules. We assess the prescribers’ pro- 
cedure, testing it for capacity to help insure 
correct rules. Our presumption is that 
modest reforms may be practicable, that the 
process of prescribing due process could be 
bettered. 

Many of the ideas discussed here relate 
to Hannah v. Larche, decided by the Supreme 
Court in June 1960.5 It deals with the due 
process rights of subpenaed witnesses. The 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, having 
received accusations that certain Louisiana 
registrars had deprived citizens of the right 
to vote, subpenaed those registrars to appear 
at a hearing and testify regarding the ac- 
cusations. The registrars learned that the 
Commission would deny rights of apprisal, 
confrontation, and cross-examination; so 
their lawyers obtained a court order en- 
joining the Commission “from conducting 
the proposed hearing in Shreveport, La., 
whereby plaintiff registrars, accused of de- 
priving others of the right to vote, would be 
denied the rights of appraisal, confrontation, 
and cross-examination.”* The Supreme 
Court then vacated the injunction, ruling 
that in this kind of proceeding due process 
does not require that subpenaed witnesses 
be given those rights. 

The opinions in Hannah v. Larche are a 
mine of information on the theory and 
practice of due process. They concern not 
merely an injunction in Louisiana and the 
subpenaed registrars whom it protected. 
Subpenaed witnesses generally are dis- 
cussed—not only civil rights witnesses, but 
those called by all other executive and ad- 
ministrative officials, by grand juries, by 
legislative investigating committees, Federal 
and State. Specifically, the opinions have 
helped inspire these questions as to the 
process of prescribing due process.“ 

I. Should not the words of the due process 
clauses be reexamined for plain meaning? 

II. Should not due process rights more 
consistently be classified and distinguished 
from other constitutional rights? 

III. Would not an analytical checklist aid 
the deciding of cases? 

IV. Who could spearhead reform, how? 

I, THE WORDS OF THE DUE PROCESS CLAUSES 
SHOULD BE REEXAMINED FOR PLAIN MEANING 

The fifth amendment declares, “No person 
shall * * * be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law.” The 
14th amendment (for our purposes here) is 
the same: “No State shall * * * deprive any 


Douglas, J., id. 505-506. 

2 Kadish, “Methodology and Criteria in Due 
Process Adjudication—A Survey and Criti- 
cism,” 66 Yale L. J. 319 (1957). 

t “While Justice Cardozo in 1937 felt able 
to find the ‘rationalizing principle’ which 
gave ‘proper order and coherence’ to the de- 
termination made up to that time, the array 
of apparently disordered determinations 
since that date would no doubt give pause 
to one contemplating a similar effort today.” 
Kadish, “A Case Study in the Signification of 
Procedural Due Process—Institutionalizing 
the Mentally Ill,” 9 W. Pol., Q. 93 (1956). 

5363 U.S. 420 (1960); 74 Hary. L. Rev. 120 
(1960) . 

363 U.S. at 429 n. 11. 

The opinions are criticized in Newman, 
“Due Process, Investigations, and Civil 
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person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.” Those words are spongy 
and by themselves solve no problems. Quite 
a few problems might be eased, though, if 
the words were given full content. We pose 
two illustrations: (1) the privilege doctrine; 
(2) the too-pervasive criminal trial analogy. 


A. The privilege doctrine 


How should we read life, liberty, or prop- 
erty"? Liberty“ has attracted probably 
the most attention, and no doubt needs 
more“ We are not even near the brave new 
world that might inhere in life.“ (Does it 
mean only freedom from death? How about 
“the good life,” or what for some people “be- 
gins at 40°?) Yet without soaring into 
semantics or political theory could we not 
shun one view of “life, liberty or property” 
that has caused much chaos? I refer to the 
hundreds, maybe thousands, of cases that 
protect “rights” but not “privileges,” declar- 
ing that “due process of law is not applicable 
[with respect to government employment, for 
instance] unless one is being deprived of 
something to which he has a right.“ Irefer 
also to Hannah v. Larche, where the Court 
stated that the Civil Rights Commission 
“does not make determinations depriving 
anyone of his life, liberty, or property * * * 
and cannot take any affirmative action which 
will affect an individual's legal rights.” “ 
When the facts that were before the Court 
are examined, when we see that the Commis- 
sion—pursuant to congressional command— 
can and does sponsor publicity that may 
defame, degrade, and incriminate people, 
what the Court seems to have said is that 
governments, by derogatory publicity, do 
not affect “liberty, or property.” 

The due process clauses say nothing of 
right versus privilege. The chief vice of 
the privilege doctrine is that it has insulated 
us from a body of law, highly reputable, 
that seems designedly apt for protecting the 
freedoms that life, liberty, or property” ap- 
pears to imply. I refer now to the law of 
torts, and the successful there of 
all legal interests, The torts cases teach us 
that “property” means more than land and 
chattels and choses-in-action; “liberty,” 
more than freedom from physical harm and 
imprisonment. Why should those cases 
have outpaced due process cases? Why in 
private suits for damages or an injunction 
should legal interests be protected that due 
process leaves helpless? Examples are the 
interest in freedom from interference with 
reasonable economic expectancies, the in- 
terest in personal reputation and in freedom 
from disparagement, and the interest in 
freedom from emotional upset.“ 


*E.g., see Nutting, The Fifth Amendment 
and Privacy,” 18 U. Pitt L. Rev. 533 (1957); 
Shattuck, “The True Meaning of the Term 
‘Liberty’ in Those Clauses in the Federal and 
State Constitutions Which Protect Life, 
Liberty, and Property,” 4 Harv L. Rev. 365 
(1891); Hand “The Bill of Rights” 51 (1958) 
(“Liberty not only includes freedom from 
personal restraint, but enough economic se- 
curity to allow its possessor the enjoyment of 
a satisfactory life.“); Palko v. Connecticut, 
302 U.S. 319, 327 (1937) (“liberty of the mind 
as well as liberty of action”). 

Baile v. Richardson, 182 F. 2d 46, 58 
(D.C. Cir. 1950), affirmed, 341 U.S. 918 (1961). 

363 U.S. at 441; and note the Commis- 
sion’s use of the quotation in press release 
No. 133 (1961). 

1t The technical terms are from Harper & 
James, “Torts,” xxi-xv (1956); cf. Prosser, 
“Insult and Outrage,“ 44 Calif. L. Rev. 40 
(1956); Prosser, Privacy, 48 Calif. L. Rev. 383 
(1960). See also Greene v. McElroy, 360 
US. 474, 493 n, 22 (1959); Anti-Facist 
Comm, v. McGrath, 341 U.S, 123, 139 (1951); 
Rothbard, “Human Rights Are Property 
Rights,” The Freeman, April 1960, p. 23; 
note, 65 Harv. L. Rev. 156 (1951); cf. Parker, 
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The privilege doctrine should be junked, 
and “life, liberty, or property” should be 
treated as a description of all legal interests. 
To the question, Won't you still have to de- 
fine that last phrase?” the answer is, “Of 
course.” But definitions can be guided by 
a bulk of precedents that makes far more 
sense than have judge’s travails as to the 
rights of saloon keepers, dancehall operators, 
Government employees, and aliens. 

To pronounce that liberty, or property” 
includes, say, reputational and emotional in- 
terests would not mean that governments 
no longer could deprive people of those in- 
terests, or that deprivations could be ef- 
fected only by judicial trial. The require- 
ment would merely be that due process be 
accorded. With no trial and without a 
chance sometimes even to argue, people are 
often deprived of their property and liberty 
and even their lives; but in emergency cases, 
for example, due process is not necessarily 
violated. 

Recognition of a due process freedom from 
disparagement or emotional upset would not 
require procedures the same as those which 
now protect a man’s employment security, 
say, or his land. The nature of the interest 
must be taken into account. That is why 
we demand special strictness for criminal 
proceedings, forfeiture proceedings, proceed- 
ings involving citizenship. That life“ and 
“liberty” and “property” are constitution- 
ally conjoined does not mean that all in- 
terests therein merit identical protection. 

In Hannah y. Larche the Court may wisely 
have decided that a certain civil rights 
hearing should not be proscribed, even 
though appraisal, confrontation, and cross- 
examination were to be denied. The Court’s 
analysis would have been sounder, though, 
had it discussed differences between (1) a 
hearing that injures a witness by publicity 
which defames, degrades, or incriminates 
him and (2) a hearing that avoids those ef- 
fects. In private law most courts have 
proved their fitness boldly to protect liberty 
and property interests. The Supreme Court 
is not honored by an implication that 
“Whatever procedure is authorized by Con- 
gress, it is due process as far as a witness 
who is merely defamed, degraded, or incrim- 
inated at a hearing is concerned.“ 

B. The too pervasive criminal trial analogy 

The majority Justices in Hannah are to 
be commended for the breadth of their in- 
quiry. Though the Louisiana registrars had 
been accused of crime, the Court in seeking 
analogies did not limit itself to criminal pro- 
ceedings. It considered also the investiga- 
tory traditions of administrative agencies 
and of legislative committees. 


“Administrative Law,” 36 n. 36 (1952) (“The 
meagerness with which our problem—viz. 
what rights are protected by due process?— 
has been dealt is astounding”). The best 
and most complete discussion of the privilege 
doctrine is 1 Davis, “Administrative Law 
Treatise,” secs. 7.11-7.20 (1958). Professor 
Davis concludes, “Instead of 2 categories 
{right and privilege] we could have 6 or 20, 
for the weakest privilege or absence of privi- 
lege to the strongest constitutional right.” 
Id. at 508. I prefer three categories: life, 
liberty, and property. Many interests are 
not legal interests and thus are not life, lib- 
erty, or property interests. Those that are, 
however (and I suggest the torts cases as 
guides), merit due process protection. 
That does not mean that the processes fit for 
allegedly subversive employees or allegedly 
knowledgeable witnesses must be the same 
as those for allegedly immora aliens or the 
defendant in a criminal case. Cf, id. at 462. 

1 have thus paraphrased a dictum in 
United States ex. rel. Knauf v. Shaughnessy, 
338 U.S. 537, 544 (1950). For criticism of 
the analysis in the Hannah case see New- 
man, supra, note 7. 
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Generally, judges (and scholars) assume 
too often that the criminal process is a 
model for other processes. We say, “Due 
process of course must be observed in civil 
as in criminal trials, but since civil defend- 
ants are not alleged criminals some guaran- 
tees (e.g., proof beyond a reasonable doubt) 
do not apply.” Similarly, licensees merit 
still lesser protection; and even less than 
that need be granted to prospective licensees, 
conscientious objectors, people who are men- 
tally ill, Government contractors, and pa- 
rolees—all because they are not the accused 
in a criminal trial. 

Consider the dictum that we test for due 
process by seeing whether procedures “of- 
fend those canons of decency and fairness 
which express the notions of justice of Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples even toward those 
charged with the most heinous offenses.” 13 
Consider the recent cataloging of the values 
involved in procedural due process as (1) 
“insuring the reliability of the guilt-deter- 
mining process,” and (2) “insuring respect 
for the dignity of the individual.“ ?“ The 
isolation of that second value is a major 
contribution to our understanding of due 
process, and may bring us great profit (see 
below). The first value, however, ‘never 
should have been characterized as one cir- 
cumscribed by “guilt-determining.” What 
due process aims for is reliable truth-deter- 
mining or, broadly, the reliability of the 
determining-making process. (We cannot 
use “decisionmaking” because it may im- 
ply adjudication, broader than criminal“ but 
still too narrow.) 

The due process clauses do not restrict all 
determination-making by Government. 
They do apply whenever determination-mak- 
ing deprives a person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty. The word “deprive” needs emphasis. 
It has no kinship to guilt. It does not imply, 
“No person shall be deprived [in the way 
alleged criminals in medieval England often 
were deprived] of life, liberty, or property 
without due process.” It rather must be 
read, “No person shall be deprived [in any 
manner whatsoever] of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process.” 

One gain might be that we no longer would 
measure public utilities, TV networks, social 
security beneficiaries, schoolteachers, and 
juvenile delinquents on the scale of pro- 
cedural rights that gives 100 points to alleged 
murderers and zero points to an unwanted 
Cabinet official2® A related gain might be an 
awareness that due process sometimes should 
give people more rights than criminal pro- 
ceedings insure. The fact that pretrial dis- 
covery may be narrow in criminal cases, for 


* Malinski v. New York, 324 U.S. 401, 417 
(1945). 

“See Kadish, supra, note 3, at 346-347; 
supra, note 4, at 99. My criticism of Profes- 
sor Kadish’s ideas are meant to be tributes, 
not complaints. The process of prescribing 
due process might be aided immensely if 
scholars were more conscientious in building 
on the foundations occasionally laid by out- 
standing writings such as the articles of his 
I have cited. 

15 “The discharged Cabinet officer may have 
a property interest in his job and in his 
reputation, but we want the President to 
have an unrestricted power to discharge 
him.” 1 Davis, “Administrative Law Trea- 
tise,” 454 n. 7 (1958). Do Premier Ben-Gur- 
ion’s recent struggles re Israeli Defense Min- 
ister Lavon suggest that Professor Davis may 
go too far? Should a Cabinet officer be de- 
fenseless against findings of bribery or sexual 
immorality? If he could show there was no 
evidence against him, or no evidence other 
than the charges of a confessed liar, relief by 
way of declaratory judgment might well be 
appropriate. Cf. Gardner, “The Great Char- 
ter and the Case of Angilly v. United States,” 
67 Harv. L. Rev. 1 (1953). 
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example, hardly means that it should be no 

broader in hearings on license applications. 

Subpenaed civil rights witnesses should not 

be estopped from making a case for limited 

cross-examination merely because suspects 

parore, a grand jury may be denied that 
ght.“ 


I. DUE PROCESS RIGHTS SHOULD BE CLASSIFIED 
AND DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHER CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS 


It is dificult to justify a brief filed in the 
Supreme Court that begins, The question 
presented is * * * the right of Congress or 
the [Civil Rights] Commission to violate 
under the 14th amendment the rules of fair- 
play and the traditional forms of fair pro- 
cedure without explicit action by the Na- 
tion’s lawmakers even if it is possible that 
the Constitution presents no inhibition.” “ 
Literate lawyers at least ought not suggest 
that Federal officials are ruled by the 14th 
amendment rather than the 5th. 

It is also difficult, though, to censure 
illiteracies that could well be the result of 
the courts’ 5th and 14th amendment con- 
fusions. Due process of the 14th amend- 
ment includes some Bill of Rights, non-5th 
amendment procedure rules and some Ist 
amendment substantive rules, but not all of 
them. Fifth amendment due process in- 
cludes some but perhaps not all of “equal 
protection of the law.” Both cover void-for- 
vagueness; but that doctrine has a unique 
role regarding the “preferred” freedoms, and 
we never have decided whether it is really 
procedural or substantive. 

Overlaps are inevitable. But would it not 
help if rights claimed as constitutional were 
always, to the extent practicable, wrapped 
in the words that are most apt? Thus, if 
we seek a right not to be exposed by Con- 
gress or a right to be silent or to be let alone, 
we need very sophisticated analyses of article 
I and the first amendment and the privilege 
against self-incrimination, as well as of resid- 
ual due process. Relations between due 
process and the sixth and seventh amend- 
ments (“criminal prosecutions” and “suits 
at common law”) need clarification too, as 
does the impact of the fourth amendment as 
well as due process on “compulsory extor- 
tion of a man's own testimony,” Even 
within the fifth, what is due for grand jury 
proceedings may differ from the implications 
of “No person shall be held * * * unless on a 
presentment or indictment.” And have we 
not learned enough about the privilege 
against self-incrimination to enable us to 
concede that we need not force a man to 
forfeit other protections (e.g., procedural 
protections) merely because he is about to 


There are many reasons why grand jury 
hearings are more protective than civil rights 
hearings. Cf. note, 74 Harv. L. Rev. 590 
(1961). On the pretrial point, the Govern- 
ment argued in Hannah that “prehearing no- 
tice of the contents and sources of allegations 
made against them—which plaintiffs claim 
is their constitutional right—is not even pro- 
vided on the issue of guilt or innocence in 
Federal criminal prosecutions.” Brief for 
appellants, p. 40. Civil rights witnesses, 
however, do not benefit from pleading and 
trial traditions that protect alleged criminals. 
Also, they have not been indicted; and would 
it be wrong to assume that there would be 
less risk of their fabricating false evidence 
than of an indictee’s? 

17 Appellee’s brief in Hannah v. Larche, pp. 
1-22; and see p. 85 of the transcript of oral 
argument (“the 14th amendment because 
they are denying them due process of law”). 

See Hand, The Bill of Rights“ (1958); 
cf. McWhinney, “The Power Value and Its 
Public Law Graduations: A Preliminary 
Excursus,” 9 J. Pub. L. 43 (1960). 

3 Boyd v. United States, 116 U.S. 616, 630 
(1886). 
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be incriminated and thus may claim the 
privilege? * 

To suggest that doctrine and arguments 
should be solidly based is far from startling, 
and I hope readers will not infer that next 
on the agenda is to be a criticism of the 
West Digest outlines. Are we not startlingly 
ignorant, though, as to the panoply of rules 
of due process? Have reasonably adequate 
summaries ever been constructed? Has any 
judge, scholar, or practitioner ever mastered 
those rules in the way that other law has 
been mastered (evidence, contracts, torts, 
and tax, for example)? Mere wishing for a 
summary or & Wigmore or Williston gains 
us little, but more imaginative building of 

and small blocks of due process law 
could indeed be useful. 

A distinction noted above illustrates the 
point. Some due process rules aim to insure 
the reliability of the determination-making 
process (e.g., rules requiring cross-examina- 
tion and an unprejudiced tribunal). Others 
aim at respect for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual (e.g., rules against stomach pumping 
and cruel punishment). That classification 
could vitally affect due process semantics. 
“Fairness,” for instance, must have an ingre- 
dient of when we test the first 
kind of rule (reliability) that normally could 
be absent in rules aimed at personal dignity. 
And judicial standards such as “hardship so 
acute and that our policy will not 
endure it“ u and “protection of ultimate 
decency in a civilized society” = seem to fit 
the second value better than the first. 

The recent Davis “Administrative Law 
Treatise” supplies a more than ample base 
for classification. If its teachings as to the 
administrative process could now be inte- 
grated with comparable studies of court 
processes (including analyses of contempt 
procedure, for example, as well as police, 
mental health, and family court ures, 
etc.) the prescribers of due process would 
gain immensely. 


III. AN ANALYTICAL CHECKLIST MIGHT AID 
THE DECIDING OF CASES 


Appellate courts are not an audience of 
law students. Yet their handling of due 
process cases might benefit from the kind of 
issue-finding checklist that has helped many 
law students analyze difficult examinations. 
For when the procedure of government offi- 
cials is measured for compliance with due 
process, are not these questions relevant? 


A. Apart from alleged procedural error, 
exactly how did officials harm (or threaten 
to harm) complainant in this case? 


We have seen that much may hinge on 
“deprive” and “life, liberty, or property.” 
However interpreted, though, those words 
must be tailored to proved facts. Assume 
that courts do construe “liberty, or property” 
to include freedom from reputational harm. 
The precise interests Jeopardized still must 
be identified in each case, as must the official 
conduct that caused the jeopardy. 

In Hannah v. Larche the phrase “defame, 
degrade, or incriminate” was critical. Yet 
whether the registrars truly did risk defama- 
tion or degradation was pretty much left to 
inference, and the attorneys never did dram- 
atize the ways in which the Commission 
threatened to deprive the registrars of the 
interests that inhere in freedom from def- 
amation and degradation. Similarly, though 


= See the discussion on pp. 112-113 of the 
transcript of oral argument in the 
case (“There might not be the necessity for 
pleading the fifth amendment if we were 
given the opportunity of presenting wit- 
nesses.""). But cf. In re Groban, 352 U.S. 
330 (1957). 

= Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319, 328 
(1987). 

2 Adamson v. California, 332 U.S. 46, 61 
(1947). 
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the registrars had been subpenaed and thus 
risked injury required to be self-inflicted,” 
language of the Court implies that subpenaed 
witnesses are no different from other people 
whom the Commission's activities might 
harm.“ 

The kind of precise portrayal of harm that 
may crucially affect a lawsuit is exemplified 
by petitioner’s brief in Peters v. Hobby.“ 
“We of course concede,” said counsel, “that 
the Constitution does not limit the power 
of the executive summarily to terminate em- 
ployment on secret information or for any 
other reason. The question before this 
Court is only whether the Government has 
the right to accompany a discharge with a 
finding of disloyalty which ruins the reputa- 
tion and career of the accused, without a 
full hearing,“ In other words, the pro- 
tested harm was not to job security but to 
one's repute as a prospective jobholder.“ 


B. Exactly what procedural rights were 
granted, available, denied? 


Phrases like “notice,” “summary proce- 
dure,” and right to be heard” are of de- 
creasing value in due process litigation. 
Sometimes because of their fuzziness they 
are provably misleading. Procedural rights 
are bands on a spectrum, and courts are led 
astray if they have to hazard a guess or ex- 
amine the record microscopically to ascer- 
tain which bands merit attention. Too many 
briefs and opinions never tell us exactly 
what rights were granted the complainant, 
to offset those denied, or what rights might 
have been available had he made a timely 
request. 

Hannah v. Larche is disturbingly illustra- 
tive. Appraisal, confrontation, and cross- 
examination are rights the Court held may 
be denied to witnesses. But with respect 
to cross-examination was it relevant that 
complainants could have submitted to the 
Commission questions to be put to their 
accusers? With respect to confrontation was 
it relevant that all accusers who were sched- 
uled to testify could have been confronted? 
And with respect to appraisal what really do 
we learn from the Court’s language: Were 
the subpenas sufficient? Was their vague- 
ness illuminated by “315 written interroga- 
tories”? Is a chairman’s “opening state- 
ment [of] the subject of the hearing” 
enough? Could complainants have been de- 
nied the right to hear or read what their ac- 
cusers who testified had to say?* 

All conceivable rights need not be sep- 
arately arrayed in each case, for red pencil- 
ing or blue penciling as to grant, availability, 
and denial. A general arraying is useful, 
however, and for border zones helps compel 
the tougher analyses that too often are 
shunned. With an array, judges might even 
be able to unravel some three-dimensional 
complications. In Hannah, for instance, 
what should the Court have pronounced as 


= For an example of Commission-sponsored 
harm to reputation that had its origins in 
compulsorily self-inflicted injury see p. 5 of 
the Commission’s NPR-44 (Dec. 12, 1958): 
“The election officials recited their excuse 
for not testifying in a halting manner, re- 
quiring coaching and prompting from their 
attorneys every four or five words.” 

“363 U.S. at 443. I think this explains 
why the Court misconstrued the words of 
the injunction. Id. at 429 n. 11 and 444 n. 20. 

=349 U.S. 331 (1955). 

æ% Brief for petitioner, p. 10, Peters v. Hobby, 
349 U.S. 331 (1955). Approval of counsel’s 
concession should not be inferred from its 
quotation here. 

= Cf. Gardner, The Great Charter and the 
Case of Angilly v. United States,” 67 Harv. L. 
Rey. 1, 21 (1953) (“the circulation of adverse 
opinions about Angilly’s character was no 
part of the duty of the collector’s job”). 

4 * For discussion, see Newman supra, note 
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to secret hearings (which in fact were pre- 
scribed by Congress)? If freedom from def- 
amation and degradation is “liberty, or 
property,” should due process for secret hear- 
ings require less severe rules than those for 
public hearings (as to appraisal, confronta- 
tion, cross-examination, and right to coun- 
sel, for example)? We are miles from solv- 
ing that problem,” and by overlooking the 
complainants’ right to a secret hearing the 
Court in Hannah probably has made the so- 
lution more difficult. 

Finally, an accurate charting of rights 
granted, available, and denied would assure 
cognizance of some worthy ideas that relate 
to the timing of judicial redress. In Hannah 
all the judges chose to avoid a holding as 
to ripeness and exhaustion of administrative 
remedies. But the fact that some issues may 
have been ripe*® does not mean that all 
procedural rulings were fixed. Secrecy ver- 
sus publicity; the Commission’s use of non- 
testifying accusers; the value of submitting 
questions for the Commission to put to testi- 
fying accusers; those are sample issues the 
Court never faced. Yet its opinion will en- 
courage too many readers to infer that due 
process requires none of the rights that 
proper analysis of those issues might ensure. 
C. To decide the case is it necessary to apply 

the Constitution? 


A settled doctrine requires that judges 
look critically at all statutes and regula- 
tions which allegedly permit a process that 
allegedly violates due process. “Traditional 
forms of fair procedure [must] not be re- 
stricted by implication or without the most 
explicit action by the Nation’s lawmakers, 
even in areas where it is possible that the 
Constitution presents no inhibition.” ™ 
There are some traps for the unwary, but 
we shall not discuss them here because the 
matter involves statutory interpretation 
rather than due process. 

Other doctrines that seem to be less used 
in due process cases could have a like impact. 
Do they merit more use? The doctrine of 
prejudicial error, for example, has a respect- 
able history that Congress honored in the 
Administrative Procedure Act.“ It can be 
twisted by compelling a complainant to prove 
too much, and a concern for decent gov- 
erning may require that it not affect certain 
cases (death penalty cases, say). But would 
not due process law generally profit from the 
kind of precise identification and measure- 
ment of procedural harm that we recom- 
mended above for substantive harm? Little 
damage car result from “Whateyer the 
bounds of due process, complaint here has 
not been prejudiced.” = 


2 Cf. the dissenting opinion in Hannah v. 
Larche, 363 U.S. 420, 496 (1960). 

æ% There are not many cases where, for 
threatened procedural ties, an 
agency hearing has been enjoined. 3 Davis 
“Administrative Law Treatise,” chs. 20 and 
21 (1958). The attack in the Hannah ease 
was directed at procedural rules, They were 
“final agency action” within sec. 10(c) of 
the APA, 60 Stat. 243 (1946), 5 U.S.C. sec. 
1009 (1958); but query whether there was 
“no adequate remedy in any court.” Cf. 
sec. 105(g) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
71 Stat. 636 (1957), 42 U.S.C., sec. 1975d(g) 
(1958). The Solicitor General did not dis- 
cuss this issue even though the Department 
of Justice had pressed it at the trial level. 

m Greene v. McElroy, 360 U.S. 474, 508 
(1959); Clancy v. United States, 81 S. Ct. 645 
(1961). 

= Supra, note 30, § 10(e). 

= Cf. Market St. Ry. v. Railroad Comm’n, 
324 U.S. 548, 562 (1945). A prejudicial error 
doctrine would not be contrary to the Karl 
Llewellyn rule that “once there is a clearish 
light, a court should make effort to state an 
ever broader line for guidance.” Llewellyn, 
“The Common Law Tradition: Deciding Ap- 
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Another set of nonconstitutional inquiries 
pertains to cases where courts are not the 
aggressors against government (as when they 
enjoin hearings), but are rather the dispens- 
ers of power (as when their aid is sought 
to enforce subpenas or other agency com- 
mands). In Hannah it was held that due 
process did not authorize the enjoining of a 
civil rights hearing. Might the court have 
been more solicitous of witnesses’ rights had 
the appeal resulted from a lower court’s 
refusal to enforce a civil rights subpena, 
rather than an order which made the lower 
court an aggressor? ™ 


D. If it is necessary to test for due process 
[and again note the need for checking, too, 
other clauses of the Constitution], what 
authorities have approved, disapproved, or 
proscribed the questioned procedure? 

We need not fret here about stare decisis. 
Locating all the precedents may be trouble- 
some (because of the stunted progress on 
classification we mentioned above), but the 
course of due process precedent does not 
vary from what seems set for most consti- 
tutional litigation. 

What may distinguish due process cases 
is the density of nonjudicial precedent. At 
times, the quest for what courts have done 
seems almost incidental. That quest is now 
complemented by the inquiry, “What pro- 
cedures have governments actually used in 
matters like this?” The Brandeis brief has 
a noble history, and its utility for subjects 
other than economic regulation is estab- 
lished.™ When it is launched full blown 
into the fray of due process, however, it 
sometimes seems more akin to Stephen Pot- 
ter and his gamesmanship than to a dis- 
tinguished jurist and his drive for social 
reform. 

The main trouble with noncourt prece- 
dents in procedure cases is that they ap- 
proach infinity. An important argument 
can begin, “In the FTC, CAB, NLRB, and De- 
partment of Interior, for example.“ Or, “In 
23 States public utilities commissions.” Or, 
“In the juvenile delinquency proceedings 
surveyed by the editors of the Indiana Law 
Review.” Or, “In Queensland, Northern 
Treland, and Pakistan.” Or, “Compare [or 
contrast] the long-established practices as to 
allegedly insane criminals in France, Norway, 
Nazi Germany, and/or Soviet Russia.” And 
historical inquiry adds a vast dimension of 
time to that of geography. 

The Court in Hannah v. Larche thought it 
“highly significant that the Commission's 
procedures are not historically foreign to 
other forms of investigation under our sys- 
tem.“ We are then invited to consider: 

1. “The first full-fledged congressional in- 
vestigating committee. * * * The develop- 
ment and use of legislative investigation by 
the colonial governments. * * * The Eng- 
lish origin of legislative investigations in this 
country. * * The English practice [now].” 

2. A “vast majority of instances * * + 
[where] congressional committees have not 
given witnesses detailed notice or an op- 
portunity to confront, cross-examine and call 
other witnesses.” 


peals,” 398 (1960). Does his rule, prescribed 
for appellate work generally, apply to all due 
process cases? I submit that the potential 
harm to government of cases that say “This 
and like procedures are bad” is much less 
than the potential harm to citizens of “This 
and like procedures are permissible.” (Cf. 
the Hannah case.) The reason is that offl- 
cials tend to push the borderlines to the citi- 
zen's disadvantages in both situations. 

“Of. United States v. Kleinman, 107 F. 
Supp. 407, 408 (D.D.C. 1952). 

See 2 Davis, Administrative Law Trea- 
tise,” 354 (1958); cf. Doro, “The Brandeis 
Brief,” 11 Vand L. Rev. 783 (1958). 

363 U.S, at 444. 
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3. The history of investigations con- 
ducted by the executive branch of the 
Government.” 

4. Processes of the FTC, SEC, AEC, FCC, 
NLRB, OPS, OPA, FDA, Department of Agri- 
culture, Tariff Commission, and “many of 
the most famous Presidential Commissions.” 

5. “The oldest and perhaps, the best known 
of all investigative bodies, the grand jury.” 

That is an impressive list—though more 
agencies could have been added, of course, 
as well as State and Commonwealth 
precedents. 

What causes pause is that the research 
required to document that kind of survey 
can be quite taxing. And there is evidence 
that the lawyers and clerks who aided the 
Court in Hannah did not tax themselves 
sufficiently.” Public administration research 
and historical and comparative research de- 
mand a scientific method; and findings that 
are accurate, complete, valid, and reliable 
are not easily assured. 

The decade of the 1960's is hardly a time 
for arguing that tough due process cases 
should be decided without reference to the 
practice of other tribunals, other govern- 
ments, other eras. We must recognize, 
nevertheless, that the data collected will 
tend to be anecdotal even if they are trust- 
worthy. “[T]he considerations of fairness 
that reflect our traditions of legal and polit- 
ical thought.“ “ are often elusive, and the 
amassing of citations which purport to il- 
lumine those traditions sometimes adds little 
light indeed.” 


E. Exactly how would efficiency be affected, 
in this and similar proceedings, if com- 
plainant’s request were allowed? (herein 
of deference) 

Even if “traditions of legal and political 
thought” have been revealed, they need be 
“duly related to the public interest Congress 
sought to meet“ as against the hazards 
or hardship to the individual that the * * * 
{attacked|procedure would entail.” Gos- 


See Newman, supra, note 7. 

* Frankfurter, J., concurring in Hannah v. 
Larche, 363 U.S. 420, 487 (1960). 

% Professor Kadish perceptively describes 
and evaluates the “criteria for interpreting a 
flexible due process.“ Kadish Methodology 
and Criteria in Due Process Adjudication—A 
Survey and Criticism,” 66 Yale L.J. 319, 327, 
344 (1957). He concludes, “the Court has 
[regarded] * * * its function as one of 
passively applying moral judgments already 
made, rather than as one of actively making 
new moral decision.” Id. at 344. He does 
not fully explore “whether the Supreme 
Court is institutionally equipped to ascer- 
tain and evaluate the complex factual data 
necessary for rational decisionmaking.” Id. 
at 359. But his inquiries into “the data 
of comparative legal systems” (p. 354) and 
“the use of knowledge outside the record” (p. 
359) lead me to wonder, Are mountains of 
data ever likely to be truly as enlightening 
as an insistent focus on good sense? He 
searches for “the effect of an added risk of 
misdeterminations if certain procedures are 
sanctioned, and * * * the effect of not per- 
mitting an attenuation of those procedures.“ 
(p. 353). That is a scholarly definition of 
what I have loosely labeled “efficiency.” 
In the Hannah case, I believe, the Court was 
so bogged in data that its members never 
did exploit their own good sense on how 
complainants’ requested rights might have 
affected the efficiency of the Civil Rights 
Commission. Another example is Anony- 
mous v. Baker, 360 U.S. 287 (1959). Since the 
investigator there “expressed his readiness 
to suspend the course of questioning when- 
ever appellants wished to consult with coun- 
sel” (id. at 28), exactly how would efficiency 
have been hurt if counsel had been allowed 
to observe the proceedings? 

“Frankfurter, J., concurring in Hannah 
v. Larche, 363 U.S. 420, 487 (1960). 
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pel truths are that due process shields us 
from other public interests and that the 
other interests give way whenever “the 
hazards or hardship to the individual” loom 
too large. 

This article will not explore the issues of 
deference and balancing that perplex judges 
when they apply first amendment due 
process, or aim to ensure “respect for the 
dignity of the individual.“ Instead, we 
ask if those issues demand the same artic- 
ulation when judges seek to preserve what 
we labeled above “the reliability of the de- 
termination-making process.” If the public 
interest, for example, is to keep movies clean 
and to imprison dope addicts, prior censor- 
ship and stomach pumping may or may not 
be constitutional, given a court’s view of 
fundamental rights and individual dignity. 
But prior censorship and stomach pumping, 
per se, are not unreliable. They can be effi- 
cient truth-determining techniques, whether 
or not lawful. 

When we permit censorship and testing of 
the human body, however, the procedures 
often must be checked for reliability. Thus, 
each exhibitor ought to be allowed to argue 
that his movie should not be censored, and 
the questioning of physiologists’ techniques 
(e.g., on blood tests) should be permitted, be- 
cause we know that arguing and questioning 
may well expose error arising out of those 
procedures. 

What truly is the public interest in proce- 
dure itself (or more precisely, in the pro- 
cedures that may lead to depriving people 
of their life, liberty, or property)? Is it not 
to insure that correct determinations will 
be made (and thus only the deserving de- 
privations be effected), except where some 
margin of error seems essential to avoid ills 
2 inhere in procedure (e.g., cost and de- 
ay) ? 

To illustrate: The public interest in cen- 
soring dirty movies might be jeopardized if 
the only available procedure were trial by 
jury; and too few drunk drivers might be 
punished if every government breath-test- 
er could be subpenaed and cross-examined as 
to the conditions surrounding his breath- 
test. Yet censors and testers err, as do all 
government officials; and centuries of rev- 
olution and war warn us that too much 
error is intolerable. The problem is to set 
the margin of tolerable error, given the ills of 
too much procedure, (That margin is usual- 
ly minimized, of course, by the inventiveness 
of lawmen who demonstrate that devices 
such as preliminary injunctions can avoid 
the harm of dirty movies, pending a truth- 
seeking trial, and that allowing a man's own 
doctor to repeat a health official’s test is a 
check on accuracy that raises hardly any of 
the questions which trouble us as to cross- 
examination of health officials.) 

In due process cases there are these critical 
questions: (1) Exactly how would “efficien- 
cy” be affected, in this and similar proceed- 
ings, were complainant’s request for pro- 
cedural rights allowed? (2) Should courts 
make that determination or should other 
officials? 


“See Hand, “The Bill of Rights” (1958). 

On blood tests, compare the court of ap- 
peals opinion in United States ex rel, Lee 
Kum Hoy v. Shaugnessy, 237 F.2d 307, 308 
(2d cir. 1956) (“the data * * * established 
conclusively that Lee Ha could not be the 
father”), with the Supreme Court’s per 
curiam notation that remand was necessary 
because “the blood grouping tests made 
herein were in some respects inaccurate and 
the reports thereof partly erroneous and con- 
flicting,” 355 U.S. 169, 170 (1957). Cf. In re 
Newbern, 175 Cal. App. 2d 862, 1 Cal. Rptr. 
80 (1959); and see Littel and Sturgeon, De- 
fects in Discovery and Testing Procedures: 
Two Problems in the Medicolegal Application 
of Blood Grouping Tests,” 5 U.C.L.A.L. Rev. 
629 (1958). 
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The Civil Rights Commission’s assignment 
is to submit reports to the President and 
the Congress. Those reports are to “appraise 
the laws and policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to equal protection of the 
laws,” and the Commission is directed to 
“study and collect information concerning 
legal developments constituting a denial of 
equal protection of the laws.” The public 
interest is manifest; and efficiency would 
suffer if the Commission, after it had studied 
sociological and statistical reports and law 
review articles, say, were required to notify 
interested citizens of a grand hearing to be 
convened at which the authors of those re- 
ports and articles could be cross-examined. 
The band of Commission error that thus 
might be exposed is far less significant than 
the obvious ills of that procedure; and the 
right to petition the Government (as well as 
advising one’s legislators, participating in 
congressional hearings, etc.) seems sufficient 
for keeping the margin of error low. 

The Commission is further directed, how- 
ever, to “investigate allegations in writ- 
ing * * * that certain citizens of the United 
States are being deprived of their right to 
vote and to have that vote counted by rea- 
son of their color, race, religion, or national 
origin; which writing, under oath or affirma- 
tion, shall set forth the facts.” The public 
interest implied in that directive relates to 
evildoing—the kind of evildoing that may 
first, persuade Congress to enact law; and 
second, persuade the President that he should 
either (A) encourage Congress to enact law, 
or (B) advise his Attorney General or other 
subordinates of a possible need for appropri- 
ate action. Quite clearly, Congress no longer 
was satisfied with the type of informal ac- 
cusations that normally are adequate for 
legislating. Apparently too, Congress was not 
satisfied that the Attorney General and other 
policemen knew enough about existing viola- 
tions of law. So sworn accusations were 
called for, setting forth "the facts”; and the 
Commission was directed to investigate 
them. As LYNDON JOHNSON said on the floor 
of the Senate, “It can gather facts instead 
of charges; it can sift out the truth from 
the fancies.” + 

What of efficiency? During the year end- 
ing in August 1959, the Commission received 
ap! 240 accusations involving 29 
counties in 8 states.“ By February 1960, at 
least 86 more had been filed, involving 4 
additional counties“ The Commission 
favors “full investigations,”“ which ap- 
parently means careful study, field inter- 
views, and—on rare occasions—hearings. 
This seems clear: To advise every accused 
evildoer that he has been accused, to tell 
him who accused him, and/or to permit him 
to cross-examine his accusers might be too 
complicating, too delaying, too costly. 

What if the accused is subpenaed, how- 
ever, to testify an accuser’s testi- 
mony at a public hearing? Would it be in- 
efficient to let him know generally what the 

ion was after, what kind of examina- 
tion he would be expected to face, what evi- 
dence he should be ready to produce? Would 
it be inefficient before he testifies to let him 
sit with the public as a spectator? Would 
it be inefficient to allow him a limited right 
of cross-examination, or to submit questions 
for the Commission to put to his accusers? 

Those are questions Hannah v. Larche did 
not answer, and they illustrate a variety of 
questions that ought to have been answered. 
They relate to the reliability of the deter- 
mination-making process. One can ask 


* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 103, pt. 10, 
p- 13897. 

“1959 Report of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, 55. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 106, pt. 3, 


p. 3692. 
“1959 Report of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, 55. 
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whether the margin of error that might have 
been minimized by the rights postulated, 
for that kind of civil rights hearing, would 
truly have been offset by the ills that some- 
times might accompany such rights. 

That weighing of procedures’ efficiency 
leads to the question, Who decides? When 
should courts defer to the judgment of the 
legislature? Of the Chief Executive? Of 
Cabinet officials? Of policemen, prosecutors, 
prison wardens, psychiatrists? If we sought 
only “the considerations of fairness that re- 
flect our traditions of legal and political 
thought, duly related to * * * the hazards 
or hardship to the individual that the * * * 
[attacked] procedure would entail,” judges 
ought to be paramount.” When we also 
seek “the public interest,” however, so that 
it too can be balanced with the traditions 
and the individual's interest, efficiency is the 
new ingredient. The play between proce- 
dure and the goals of government becomes 
crucial, and the epic of administrative law— 
in New Deal years especially—resounds with 
reminders that courts’ views of efficiency are 
often believed to be heedlessly frustrating. 
Even so, the case for deference by judges is 
weakest when procedural due process is at 
stake; and these observations seem note- 
worthy: 

First, the legislature is often the antag- 
onist in litigation that involves economic 
controls, equal protection, censorship, and 
other substantive questions. In procedural 
due process cases, contrastingly, courts 
hardly ever have to declare a statute un- 
constitutional. For legislatures rarely say, 
“This is the procedure we want used.” In- 
stead they broadly delegate procedure- 
making authority, and the result is that 
courts then war with lesser bodies than the 
legislature itself. Even when a statute is 
voided that says to an agency, “You may 
if you wish deny the right to cross-examine,” 
the effect is different from the voiding of a 
statute providing, “Cross-examination must 
not be allowed, for the public interest then 
would suffer.” That latter statute is atyp- 
ical. 

Second, administrators (and investigating 
committees, grand juries, and in fact all 
lesser officials with Jobs to do) have demon- 
strated, I think, that they are less trust- 
worthy with respect to procedure than are 
judges. I refer not merely to the abuses 
of loyalty-security, the pillorying of peoples’ 
reputations, illegal police practices, or other 
histories of arbitrary action. Nor would I 
add only the reminder of Justice Douglas 
in Hannah that “Men of good will, not evil 
ones only, invent, under feelings of urgency, 
new and different procedures that haye an 
awful effect on the citizen.“ I am more 
influenced by the fact that administrators 
too often have cried, “Wolf, wolf.” Too 
often, for example, have government attor- 
neys pleaded that to grant rights requested 
by the complainants would wreck their 
agency’s program—when, following defeat in 
court, it becomes obyious that the threats 
were posh. Even in the Supreme Court, 
where governments have such great resources 
for winnowing out their borderline cases, is 
it not astonishing that the Solicitors Gen- 
eral (and their State counterparts) so fright- 
eningly often have been wrong on what 


“But cf. Norwegian Nitrogen Prod. Co. v. 
United States, 288 US, 294, 321 (1933): 
“Since a hearing is required, there is a com- 
mand by implication to do whatever may be 
necessary to make the hearing fair. A duty 
so interdeterminate must vary in form and 
shape with all the changing circumstances 
whereby fairness is conditioned. The appeal 
is to the sense of justice of administrative 
Officers, clothed by the statute with discre- 
tionary powers. Their resolve is not subject 
to impeachment for unwisdom without more. 
It must be shown to be arbitrary.” 

#363 U.S. at 507. 
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fundamental fairness requires? And how in- 
adequate, empirically, have been their hun- 
dreds of awful-consequence predictions re- 
garding the efficiency and effectiveness of 
government business. 

Judges are sometimes wrong, too. And it 
may be that a few decisions are making a 
few criminals’ lot a happy one, or that ap- 
pellate Judges as a group still are too eager 
to impose court rules on agencies whose tasks 
call for a modified process and a freedom to 
experiment. In bulk, though, the sins of 
judges who aimed to insure due process 
surely have been overbalanced by the sins 
of bureaucrats who—conscientiously, vigor- 
ously, in good faith we assume—seek means 
that at first glance appear the least disrup- 
tive to their immediate ends. Too few ad- 
ministrators have acknowledged that “due 
process of law is not for the sole benefit of 
an accused * * * jand] is the best insurance 
for the Government itself against those 
blunders which leave lasting stains on a sys- 
tem of justice.” 


IV. WHO COULD SPEARHEAD REFORM, HOW? 


The people who prescribe due process are 
nearly always adjudicators—administrative 
or judicial. In their adjudications they ex- 
amine procedure to see if it is constitutional. 
On occasion, agencies and trial judges set the 
law of due process (e.g., when a body like the 
NLRB declares, “No less than this does due 
process require.”). But appellate courts are 
paramount, of course; the Supreme Court, 
preeminent. Inevitably this article treats 
of that Court's problems. Its process for pre- 
scribing due process is emulated by other 
prescribers, and the target of reform is there 
if the process be deficient. 

Whether legal writings point the way to 
reform is not always a test of their utility. 
Some of the best do not aid reformers but 
rather contribute to knowledge, understand- 
ing, or their readers’ enjoyment. Yet aid to 
reform is a valued goal, and provides an 
interesting test for what Erwin Griswold has 
called “the current chapter in the long his- 
tory of criticism of the Court.“ = 

The message in most of the newer criti- 
cism is that the nine Justices who comprise 
the Court themselves bear responsibility for 
its ills. If we imagine, for instance, a con- 
scientious, newly appointed Justice who is 
eager to fashion the image toward which he 
should strive, he would learn from careful 
study of the recent critiques that he and his 
colleagues should be wiser, more lawyerlike, 
more statesmanlike, more perceptive, more 
efficient, less dilettante, less opinionated, 
more or less worldly, more or less consistent, 


„ Shaughnessy v. Mezei, 345 U.S. 206, 224 
225 (1953) (dissenting opinion); cf. Gell- 
horn, “Changing Attitudes Toward the Ad- 
ministrative Process,” in “Individual Freedom 
and Governmental Restraints,” ch. 1 (1956). 
For further comment on deference and due 
process see Kadish, “Methodology and Cri- 
teria in Due Process Adjudication—A Survey 
and Criticism,” 66 Yale LJ. 319, 358-359 
(1957; cf. id. at 337 n. 114 (“In the area of 
procedural due process * * * [Justice Frank- 
furter] seems to be asserting a doctrine that 
increases, rather than decreases, the latitude 
of discretion open to the Court in adjudicat- 
ing constitutional issues.”). Learned Hand, 
who recently admonished that the court's 
duty of deference must not be denigrated, 
seems to categorize procedural due process 
separately. Hand, “The Bill of Rights,” 44- 
45 (1958). It is significant that the widely 
distributed prefact to Davis, “Administra- 
tive Law Treatise” (1958), which documents 
Supreme Court misfeasances by citing chap- 
ter and verse, complains of no procedure 
cases? Cf. 2 id., sec. 16.10; 1 id. 471 (discusses 
efficiency without mention of deference). 

= Griswold, foreword, Of Time and Atti- 
tudes—Professor Hart and Judge Arnold,” 74 
Harv. L. Rev. 81, 82 (1960). 
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more or less unanimous, etc. (He would also 
learn that the mere reading of all those books 
and articles probably fouled up his time 
chart.) 

Here we deal only with procedural due 
process, and that topic is not how the Court 
should manage its business or how the Court 
should handle constitutional law. But we 
have considered reforms, and an identifying 
of possible reformers seems fitting. What is 
clear is that we will delude ourselves if we 
assume the Court alone has the burden of 
improvement. 

Questions this article has posed relate, for 
example, to “good lawyering.” Is not that 
a’ sribute one which in the Court is far more 
institutional than personal? Are not crafts- 
manship and understanding far less depend- 
ent on the conscience and will of nine 
Justices than on the presented product of 
counsel, trial courts, law clerks, other 
participants? In Hannah, for instance, 
though the case was terrifically complex, the 
opinions and the Justices’ comments in oral 
argument show an awareness of issues and 
of law that was nowhere near matched by 
counsels’ briefs or arguments. Who, then, 
is to blame for missing some of the subtle 
points discussed above (particularly when 
we see that Hannah was announced the same 
day as Aquilino, Durham, Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Annheuser-Busch, Metlakatla, three 
Steelworkers cases, Flemming v. Nestor, 
Miner v. Atlas, Schilling, American-Foreign 
Steamship, Hudson, and Cory Corp. v. Sau- 
ber ) 7 

Thruman Arnold’s comment that the Su- 
preme Court opinions “rank higher than the 
articles which appear in the Harvard Law 
Review“ is worth pondering. Do not cur- 
rent attacks on the Court, even when “based 
on understanding and respect and designed 
to assist the Court with its great and difficult 
task in our constitutional system,” “ tend to 
reach for a perfection that no nine Justices, 
law professors, Wall Street lawyers, or men 
or angels could ever attain? Improved 
lawyering and sounder analyses and new 
lines of inquiry and efficient procedures must 
be institutional goals. Our worst sin as 
critics has been an unscholarly premise that 
some outstanding men named Warren, 
Frankfurter, Black, et al., somehow should 
take on an assignment that in fact must 
largely be ours and many others’, 

The problem of court reform is reminis- 
cent of problems of influence peddling. 
There the initial cry was for improved ethics 
in the regulatory agencies. Then it became 
clear that the issues were really quite com- 
plex and that some of the boldest critics— 
Congressmen and lawyers—were themselves 
deeply involved. Influence peddling prob- 
lems still are mostly unsolved; but we have 
learned that agencies’ codes of ethics are only 
piecemeal solutions, and that self-reform 
within Congress and the bar may be much 
more critical. 

Consider similarly the aches of investigat- 
ing committees. We first pitted the good 
guys against the bad and hoped that sensible 
middlemen (Senators George and MCCLELLAN 
say) would restore law and order. Then 
we discovered that voters and newspapermen 
and thus politics were involved, and that fair 
committee procedure called for sophistica- 
tions which only members of the bar could 
supply. The response of lawyer-planners 
and lawyer-draftsmen was excellent; and if 
more lawyer-statesmen had responded com- 
parably (with the kind of lobbying campaign 
that is now being waged for professional 
men’s tax benefits, say), we might have 
achieved for investigating committees a more 


n See 363 U.S. 509-721 (1960). 

* Arnold, “Professor Hart's Theology,” 73 
Harv. L. Rev. 1298 (1960). 

5 Griswold, “Foreword: Of Tome and Atti- 
tudes—Professor Hart and Judge Arnold,” 
74 Hary. L. Rev., 81 (1960). 
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impressive code than the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ fair play rules.“ (And who knows 
what impact that victory might have had on 
Hannah v. Larche? *) 

The influence peddling and investigating 
committee analogies show what can be done 
when less attention is given to “Here is what 
you the commissioners (or you the Congress- 
men) should do” than to “Here is what we 
the lawyers must do.” The procedures of 
Congress provide a model too where critics 
finally realized that “Here is what we the 
professors must do.” The Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 is in large part a prod- 
uct of political scientists, after years of 
learned but unheeded scholarship as to legis- 
latures’ organizational deficiencies.” 

Institutionally what might be done to im- 
prove the process of due process? As noted 
above we need a superior literature, which 
presses for precise definitions and what Karl 
Llewellyn calls “the structuring of whole 
fields and * * * the sweating of clarity out 
of tangled lumps of 5 or 15 or 50 or 
a hundred and fifty cases. * * * [For] it is 
the scholar who must carry the load first of 
stumppulling and then of dreaming of sweat- 
ing up intelligible tentative drafts of sound 
design.“ The need for that literature (and 
for efficient guides to its use, instead of our 
self-deceiving “Index to Legal Periodicals”) 
should help keep us humble. No one can 
pretend, however, that the need is likely to 
inspire any foundation-sponsored or other 
project that in the foreseeable future could 
bring us closer to a better due-process 
process. 

For measurable gain we must seek less re- 
mote proposals, such as Dean Griswold's sug- 
gestion that “the bar should take the lead in 
developing legislation which will reduce the 
burden on the Supreme Court.“ * The pro- 
posal I discuss now relates to the bar, par- 
ticularly to traditions of advocacy that seem 
fixed for due process litigation (and, I sup- 
pose, most Court litigation). 

If we must identify the mortal sinners in 
the due-process prescribing process, I nom- 
inate the lawyers for plaintiff and defendant. 
Their time chart is less compulsive than the 
Justices’; and they surely are most at fault 
when items on the checklist are unchecked, 
when exact harms, exact procedures, exact 
precedents are unidentified. A choice ex- 
cerpt from ons of the Hannah briefs (con- 
fusing 5th and 14th amendment due process) 
was quoted above. A score or more other ex- 
cerpts would be equally damning. At oral 
argument why was the Court misled, for in- 
stance, as to the practices of congressional 
committees, the understanding of the Com- 
mission as to its duties re executive sessions, 
the Commission's interpretation of “defame, 
degrade, or incriminate”? * 

The plain truth is that the Court does not 
benefit from what excellent advocacy could 
insure, just as it does not benefit from what 
excellent scholarship could insure. The 
temptation, therefore, is to conclude that 
lawyers must study the facts and law more 
careful'y, write better briefs, prepare more 
painstakingly for oral argument. Unhap- 
pily, that has the same unreality as does 


See, Newman, “Some Facts on Fact-Find- 
ing by an Investigatory Commission,” 13 
Admin, L. Rev.—(1961). 

% Cf. Newman, supra, note 7. 

See Galloway, “The Operation of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946,“ 45 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 41 (1951). 

* Llewellyn, The Common Law: Deciding 
Appeals,” 346 (1960). 

i Griswold, “Foreward: Of Time and Atti- 
tudes—Professor Hart and Judge Arnold,” 74 
Harv. L. Rey. 81, 85 (1960); cf. Arnold, “Pro- 
fessor Hart’s Theology,” 73 Harv. L. Rev. 
1298, 1300 (1960) (“How Professor Hart pro- 
poses to reform the bar he does not say.“) 

See pp. 43-45, 50-58, and 93 of the tran- 
script. 
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telling scholars that the quality of texts and 
articles ought to be improved. Of course we 
need superior advocacy, but recognizing the 
need does not make the prospects of improve- 
ment less remote. 

So, again, are we reduced to pontification 
that the true call is for a better bench, a 
better bar, better law schools—just as some 
critics argue that to control influence ped- 
dling and investigating committees we must 
elect better legislators and hire better men 
in Government? One hopes that less radical 
cures might be developed; and it is with 
respect to advocacy that one cure might be 
practicable, I believe. 

When due process is prescribed, law is 
made—procedure law. Facts and arguments 
which influence that lawmaking are in part 
the same facts and arguments which would 
have influenced noncourt lawmakers—legis- 
latures, agencies, judicial conferences, other 
groups that reform procedure law. The 
techniques for presenting facts and argu- 
ments, however, are phenomenally dis- 
similar. For in the process of prescribing 
due process we rely almost entirely on the 
talents and resources of two parties’ lawyers. 

To the comment, Isn't that true for all 
judicial lawmaking?” I must reply, “Yes.” 
And perhaps the process of all judicial law- 
making needs reforming, so we could bring to 
judges the wisdom and insights that are the 
product of procedures in statute making 
and rule making. I stress, though, three 
facts that may call for accelerated action on 
due-process process. 

First. In due-process cases most private 
lawyers do not enjoy the competence that 
may mark their presentation of other cases. 
As a result, courts do not benefit from the 
high-quality lawyering that can aid tax law, 
labor law, criminal law, the law of the press, 
other subjects. Even civil liberties lawyers 
tend to be better informed on first amend- 
ment rights than on most due-process rights. 

Second. Government lawyers, on the other 
hand, are able to acquire due-process ex- 
perience; and the fee and expense limits 
that in many cases confine private lawyering 
are not paralleled in Government. The two 
teams of lawyers, therefore, are not evenly 
matched; and the courts suffer. If Govern- 
ment advocates were statesmen, fit to guide 
judges wisely through labyrinths of right- 
eousness, their competence would be a bless- 
ing. The facts, sadly, show that solicitors 
general and their counterparts are not per- 
mitted such a role. For their counsel is 
sought not when other officials wish to design 
a procedure, so that the lessons of “the 
very essence of a scheme of ordered liberty” 
may be put to good use. Rather they answer 
calls of alarm. They are shock troops to be 
rushed in when a lawsuit impends. Their 
job, with awful consistence, is to demon- 
strate that a procedure already set is really 
legitimate, though they and other lawyers 
(and people who designed the ‘procedure, 
even) might now concede that de novo a 
more fair procedure should have been de- 
signed.” One shudders at the thought of the 
arbitrary governing that now might be our 
heritage if judges, year after year, decade 
after decade, had been overly impressed by 
the due-process expertness of Governments’ 
advocates. 

Third. Procedure (the kind of procedure 
that is used to deprive people of life, liberty, 
and property) is peculiarly a lawyer's topic. 
In other fields there are businessmen and 
churchmen and doctors and engineers for 
whom lawyers speak. Those people can be 
concerned with procedure, but even when 


I have been advised that the Government 
lawyers responsible for arguing the Hannah 
case were so set on victory that they sought 
out potential amici (who were contemplating 
the filing of a brief possibly like the Douglas- 
Black dissent) and persuaded them not to 
file, 
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substance is deeply affected (as in the com- 
mitment of juvenile delinquents or the men- 
tally ill, say) the legal profession does not 
forfeit its eminence. 

In typical cases, however, lawyers for the 
man deprived of life, liberty, or property 
may share too little of their whole profes- 
slon's lore; lawyers for the Government, too 
much. Should not courts insure a better 
balance by seeking from the profession aids 
to wisdom that the bar as a whole (lawyers 
and professors) could provide? 

The best discussion of extra manpower 
that I know is Karl Llewellyn's; and his com- 
ments on the lower courts and counsel, the 
judge's law clerk, and outside experts merit 
attention." I wish he himself had given 
more attention to the amicus brief. “[R]e- 
questing or inviting, on occasion, an amicus 
brief * * * has been little institutional- 
ized,” he says, “and if institutionalized un- 
wisely it could turn into an abuse; but the 
idea has much merit, for occasional use, espe- 
cially when light is needed on situations 
technical and relatively unfamiliar to the 
court.“ @ 

He wrote mostly of private law. With re- 
gard to due-process law, for which the bar 
has a unique bent, should we be so cautious? 
A flood of amicus briefs might rub rawly too 
many sensitive issues in commercial law, per- 
haps, or all constitutional law. But one of 
these days we will have to face up to the 
arbitrariness and need for a right to petition 
and right to be heard in judicial lawmak- 
ing, and is not due process a fertile first 
field for experiment and expansion? 

Why should not lawyers and law profes- 
sors—individually, for clients, for ABA, AALS, 
ACLU, and other groups, for governments— 
articulate via amicus briefs a concern with 
due process procedure law that matches their 
variously demonstrated concerns with all 
other forms of procedure law? We have 
taught ourselves that committee reports and 
scholarly writings, alone, do not sufficiently 
influence lawmakers and that reform activ- 
ity, to be fruitful, has to be packaged effi- 
ciently. For courts is not the best package— 
comparable to appearance at a legislative or 
rulemaking hearing or an office conference 
with legislators or administrators—the ami- 
cus brief? 

What would such briefs add? The writers 
could be lawyers whose interest was not con- 
fined to (1) this particular case, or (2) en- 
suring victory for the Government in this 
and similar cases. Their contribution 
could reflect some of that maturing of col- 
lective thought which perhaps cannot be as- 
sured by the Bench itself.“ They could test 
counsels’ arguments for compliance with the 
checklist (which thereby would become 
sharper, more complete, more useful). They 
could supply the breadth of view we need to 
expose privilege doctrines, too pervasive 
criminal trial analogies, and other doctrinal 
dead ends. Their ideas would not be molded 


& Llewellyn, The Common Law: Deciding 
Appeals,” 317-332 (1960). Some of the most 
objectionable language in the Court’s Han- 
nah opinion was inspired by pp. 18 and 35 
of the Government's brief. See text preced- 
ing note 10, supra. 

Llewellyn, The Common Law: Deciding 
Appeals,” 323 (1960). 

See Weintraub, “Judicial Legislation,” 
N. X. L. J., Mar. 19, 1959; cf. Mitchell v. Trawler 
Racer, Inc., 362 U.S. 539, 571-572 (1960) (dis- 
senting opinion); Wyatt v. United States, 362 
U.S. 525, 535 (1960) (dissenting opinion); 
NLRB v. E. & B. Brewing Co., 276 F. 2d 594 
(6th Cir. 1960); George R. Currie, “Appellate 
Courts Use of Facts Outside of the Record 
by Resort to Judicial Notice and Independent 
Investigation,” 1960 Wis. L. Rev. 39. 

“Cf. Hart, foreword, “The Time Chart of 
the Justices,” 73 Harv. L. Rev. 84 (1959). 
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to victory or defeat,” and their grand strat- 
egy less likely would involve aims extrane- 
ous to due process.” They could also focus 
for courts’ attention some rather good ideas 
in legal writings that now, too often, are 
entombed. (In Hannah the opinions cite 
none of the leading texts or articles on cross- 
examination, and only one of the scores of 
recent articles that discuss investigating 
committee procedures.) 

Those are potential gains, speculative but 
not insignificant. They might call for some 
management planning, though by no means 
do I recommend any souped-up, centrally 
controled, amicus brief filing body.” Free 
enterprise and sometimes even brashness are 
to be encouraged (which, incidentally, may 
require for academic life a vigilance to be 
sure that young teachers do not write ar- 
ticles instead of briefs merely to get their 
publish-or-perish credits). 


CONCLUSION 


In short, the due-process process calls for 
altertness as to the deficiences of both doc- 
trine and mechanics. It calls for awareness 
that the job of whittling away at those defi- 
ciencies is too vast for nine Justices. Re- 
forms that a thousand others of us must 
effect are needed, and an expanded amicus 
tradition might be one useful reform. 

The Justices bear some responsibility. 
When parties’ briefs are insufficient post- 
ponements can be ordered; and there are 
many precedents where the attorneys have 
been directed to discuss Court-framed ques- 
tions, where agencies have been asked to in- 
terpret documents or describe their practices, 
where comments of independent counsel 
have been sought. The Court might even 
impose some minimum standards for due 
process advocacy, to insure that lawyers do 
not ignore items on a checklist or that they 
detail their quarrels regarding fact (adjudi- 
cative and legislative) as well as the law 
theories they espouse. Especially, the Court 
should not jeopardize its own due process 
by restrictive application of its amicus rules.“ 
It is not a committee of Congress, and it 
owes no duty of graciousness to all advocates 
who may wish to file or read statements. It 
is part of “the Government,” nonetheless, 
and “to petition the Government” for better 


While preparing a mock petition for re- 
hearing in the Hannah case I discovered that 
my avowed “concern for rationality in the 
law of due process” was consistent with 
neither appellants’ nor respondents’ aims. 
Both sides would have opposed my 
conclusion. See Newman, supra, note 7. 

“In the cold war now being waged on 
desegregation and other racial issues, what 
really are the stakes in a dispute regarding 
technicalities of the procedure of one not 
very powerful Federal investigatory agency? 

Of. Freedman, “Promoting the Public 
Welfare: A Proposal for Establishing a Peo- 
ple’s Advocate,” 43 A.B.A.J. 211 (1957); Kad- 
ish, “Methodology and Criteria in Due Proc- 
ess Adjudication—A Survey and Criticism,” 
66 Yale L. J. 319, 363 n. 198 (1957) (references 
to “a research body which would make de- 
termination of constitutional facts“). 

Cf. Knetsch v. United States, 81 S. Ct. 
132, 137 (1960) (“Some point is made in an 
amicus curiae brief of the fact that * * * 
[petitioner] in entering into these annuity 
agreements relied on individual ruling let- 
ters issued by the Commissioner to other 
taxpayers. This argument has never been ad- 
vanced by petitioners in this case. Accord- 
ingly, we have no reason to pass upon it.“) 
Would more flexibility on rehearings be de- 
siderable? Cf. Louisell and Degnan, Re- 
hearing in American Appellate Courts,” 44 
Calif., L. Rev. 627 (1956). Generally, see 
Swisher, “The Supreme Court and the ‘Mo- 
ment of truth,’” 54 Am. Pol, Sci. Rev. 879, 
884 (1960). 
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due process (whether or not a first amend- 
ment right) is a right the Court surely should 
encourage when its own work might profit. 

A final word relates to social significance. 
With respect to procedure law in general, it 
can be argued that appellate courts are not 
the best forum for reform and that reform- 
ers’ limited energies, therefore, should be 
aimed at revised statutes, revised regulations, 
revised court rules. That is certainly true 
as to civil procedure and a great deal of 
criminal and administrative procedure. The 
big regulatory agencies, for example, rarely 
have any due process troubles; and a whole 
new Administrative Procedure Act can be 
drafted with only minor reference to the 
rules of due process. 

There are immense areas of government, 
however, where much law is due process 
law—where crucial statutes, regulations, and 
rules are either nonexistent or unconstitu- 
tional. Many criminal proceedings, loyalty- 
security proceedings, mental health proceed- 
ings, traffic court, juvenile court, and family 
court proceedings illustrate the point. The 
officials engaged in those activities are not 
constantly perturbed by due process opinions, 
but there is ample evidence that those opin- 
ions do have an enormous impact. 

Yet even more critical than an impact 
on administration is the impact on reform 
itself. We tend to regard due process opin- 
ions mostly as warnings to policemen or 
trial judges or agency officials—telling them 
what appellate courts won't let them do. 
Those warnings themselves effect many re- 
forms. (E.g., “We'd better change the rules, 
because Olympus says we're not supposed to 
do that anymore.”) The greater effect, 
though, pertains to statutes, regulations, and 
rules that are new and more comprehen- 
sive.” Reformers of those less explored pro- 
ceedings I just mentioned (loyalty-security, 
traffic court, Juvenile court, ete.) do not only 
inquire “What must we avoid to keep the 
new procedures constitutional?” They also 
ask, “For ideas as to procedure why don’t 
we consider the due process precedents?” 
And often they add, “Why as a matter of 
policy should we require more than due proc- 
ess requires? For the cases tell us what is 
‘fair,’ and who are we to seek more than 
fairness?” d 

Hannah v. Larche, for example, reminds us 
that “due process embodies the differing 
rules of fairplay, which through the years, 
have become associated with differing types 
of proceedings.” The proposals there re- 
jected, we are told, “would make a shambles 
of the investigation and stifle the * * + 
gathering of facts.” “[T]he investigative 
process could be completely disrupted. * * * 
Factfinding agencies * * * would be diverted 
from their legitimate duties and would be 
plagued by the injection of collateral issues 
that would make the investigation inter- 
minable.“ 1 Should reformers disregard 


Two years ago, reviewing the Davis Ad- 
ministrative Law Treatise,” I stated that 
“Agency rulemakers and adjudicators do 
pay considerable attention to statutes, but 
if Professor Davis believes they are regularly 
influenced by Supreme Court opinions I be- 
lieve he is mistaken.” Newman, “The Lit- 
erature of Administrative Law and the New 
Davis Treatise,” 43 Minn. L, Rev. 637, 642 
(1959). I now believe that I was mistaken, 
assuming that (1) we do not overly stress 
the word “regularly,” and (2) administrative 
law includes the whole sweep of government 
and not merely those p that are 
me focus of most law practice before agen- 
cies, 

For a suggestion that officials sometimes 
are afraid to recognize more rights than due 
process demands see Rourke, “Law Enforce- 
ment Publicity,” 24 U. Ch. L. Rev. 
225, 253 n. 108 (1957). 

71363 U.S. at 442-444. 
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those prestigious predictions? Or is it pos- 
sible that the Court’s inquiry in this single 
case may have greater effect on the whole 
course of investigatory reform than will a 
vigorous decade of scholarly research and 
writing? 

The process of prescribing due process 
thus may even dominate reform. Efforts to 
improve its effectiveness could be widely re- 
warding indeed. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr, ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, if 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is not adopted it will be- 
come very obvious that we have been 
unable to improve this bill on the floor 
this afternoon. In that case, I think 
it becomes imperative that all those who 
feel deeply about this American prin- 
ciple vote against the bill, because if the 
bill has a strong negative vote in the 
House today and still passes, we have a 
hope that it may be improved in the 
other body. I hope we may have a sub- 
stantial vote to show how important we 
believe the improvement of this bill is 
as far as section 303 is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O’Haral. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, the parliamentary situation is such 
that I cannot offer my amendment at 
this time. However, after the Moor- 
head amendment is disposed of, I will 
offer an amendment which will have to 
be voted upon without explanation or 
debate. I have therefore taken this time 
to explain my amendment. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT], the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER], and 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD], 
have all been directed to the right to 
a hearing and to the right of appeal. 
Whatever might be said in favor of such 
provisions, I doubt that the Ccmmittee 
will prove to be willing to consider the 
right of appeal and hearing in these 
cases. 


My amendment is directed, not to the 
right of hearing and appeal, but to an- 
other aspect of section 303, the absolute 
authority of the Secretary to terminate 
the employment of any employee under 
certain prescribed circumstances. Un- 
der the bill he could delegate that au- 
thority to any employee of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. He probably will 
delegate that authority if he follows 
precedent. I am very much afraid we 
will end up with some obscure employee 
of the Department of Defense actually 
making these decisions. Since it is al- 
ways a lot easier, simpler, neater, and 
cleaner to avoid the time-consuming and 
cumbersome procedures of a formal 
hearing the tendency will be to use the 
summary procedure whenever it can 
possibly be justified. 

My amendment attempts to limit the 
use of such procedure to cases involving 
the gravest consequences to the national 
security. It requires that the Secretary 
of Defense personally make the decision 
to terminate an employee’s employment 
on security grounds without hearing, and 
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that in this personal decision he obtain 
the personal concurrence of the highest 
legal officer of the United States, the At- 
torney General of the United States. 
The adoption of my amendment will give 
us at least some assurance that this au- 
thority granted in section 303 will not be 
used arbitrarily or capriciously. I think 
that is the least we can do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I regard 
this amendment as the most devastating 
of all those offered heretofore, because it 
would require giving to the employee— 

(1) a written statement of the charges 
against him, which shall be stated as speci- 
fically as security considerations permit— 


Whatever that may mean— 

(2) an opportunity within 10 days after 
receipt of the statement of charges against 
him to answer such charges and to submit 
affidavits; and 

(3) a written statement of the final deci- 
sion of the Secretary. 


In other words, everything would be 
in writing. The charge against him 
would have to be in writing, and it would 
violate all security measures. I know 
the gentleman is highly motivated about 
this amendment. I told him I could not 
go along for the reason I have stated. 
This actually goes far beyond anything 
that has been proposed. It would re- 
quire giving everything in writing, writ- 
ten charges and countercharges, and a 
copy of the written decision, so that 
everything would be in the open. It 
would violate all our security measures. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
the amendment. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, and may I say 
I have great respect for my friend. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. The gentleman re- 
fers to the phrase, “as specifically as se- 
curity considerations permit.” That 
means so long as you are not endanger- 
ing the security of the United States. 
A mere statement to that effect would be 
sufficient if giving anything more would 
be a danger to the national security. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, I do not 
know what the result would be, but let 
me repeat what I said earlier, under 
this bill you have three steps. First, 
the board of appraisal passes on the 
evidence. That is step No. 1. Step No. 
2, the conclusion of the board goes to 
the Director of the National Security 
Agency. Step No. 3, the final papers go 
to the Secretary of Defense, who has 
the power to discharge an employee. 

So you do have a 3-step review pro- 
cedure here, but you must have finality 
to the procedure. The final authority is 
the Secretary of Defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All time for debate has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, and ask that 
it be voted on. 


Chairman, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. O'Hara of Mich- 
igan: On page 5, after line 4, insert the 
following: 

“(b) The authority to terminate employ- 
ment under this section may be exercised by 
the Secretary only after he obtains the con- 
currence of the Attorney General. Neither 
the authority of the Secretary to terminate 
employment, nor the functions of the At- 
torney General with respect to concurrence, 
under this section may be delegated.” 

On page 5, line 5, strike out (b)“ and 
insert in lieu thereof (e)“. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'HARA]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davis of Georgia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H.R. 950) to amend the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, pursuant 
to House Resolution 334, he reported the 
bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ALGER] rise? 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit, 

The SPEAKER. Is the 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. ALGER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
qualifies, 

The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ALGER moves to recommit the bill, H.R. 
950, to the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 340, nays 40, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 54, as follows: 


gentleman 


[Roll No. 43] 

YEAS—340 
Abbitt Baker Boland 
Abele Baldwin Bolton, 
Abernethy Barry Frances P, 
Adair Bass Bolton, 
Addabbo Bates Oliver P. 

bert Battin Bonner 

Andrews Becker Bow 
Arends Beckworth Brademas 
Ashbrook Belcher Bray 
Ashmore Bell Brock 
Aspinall Bennett, Fla Bromwell 
Auchincloss Be Brooks 
Avery Betts Broomfield 
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Brotzman 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 


Carey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 

Clark 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 


Daddario 


Holland 


Alger 
Ashley 
Brown, Calif. 


Johansen 
Johnson, Wis. 


Kunkel 


Celler 
Cohelan 
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Riehlman 


Rooney 
Rostenkowski 


Ryan, Mich. 
St. George 
St Germain 
St. Onge 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Secrest 


Selaen 
Senner 
Shipley 
Short 
Shriver 
Sibal 

Sikes 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 


Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Talcott 

Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 


Thompson, Tex. 


‘Thomson, Wis. 


Zablocki 


Corman 
Curtis 
Dingell 


Dulski Karsten Reuss 
Duncan Kastenmeier Robison 
Edwards King, Calif. Roosevelt 
Furbstein Lin Rosenthal 
Fraser Long, Md Roybal 
Gilbert Matsunaga Ryan, N.Y. 
Gill Moorhead Sickles 
Gonzalez Moss Sisk 
Green, Oreg. Nedzi Staebler 
Haw O'Hara, III 
Holifield Olson, Minn. 
PRESENT—1 
Mathias 
NOT VOTING—54 
Anderson Fino Multer 
Ayres Fisher Pilcher 
Baring rty Powell 
Barrett Forrester Rains 
Beermann Gary Reid, N.Y. 
Bennett, Mich. Grabowski Schenck 
Blatnik Grant Scott 
Boggs Hagan, Ga Shelley 
Bolling Hall Sheppard 
Bruce Joelson Siler 
Buckley Kee Skubitz 
Casey Keogh Slack 
Conte Lankford Steed 
Cooley Leggett Taft 
Dent MacGregor Thompson, N.J. 
Dorn Miller, N.Y. Walter 
Edmondson Monagan 
Finnegan Mosher 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Walter for, with Mr, Multer against. 
Mr. Hall for, with Mr. Mosher against. 

Mr. Bruce for, with Mr. Mathias against. 
Mr. Siler for, with Mr. MacGregor against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Keogh with Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr, Miller of New York. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr, Schenck. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Bennett of Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Skubitz. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Grabowski with Mr. Beermann. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Reid of 
New York. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Ayres. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Steed with Mr. Taft. 
Blatnik with Mrs. Kee, 
Shelley with Mr. Baring. 
Sheppard with Mr. Powell. 
Joelson with Mr. Buckley. 
Fogarty with Mr. Dent. 
Rains with Mr. Finnegan. 
Gary with Mr. Lankford. 
Scott with Mr. Cooley. 
Slack with Mr, Pilcher. 
Mr. Barrett with Mr. Forrester. 
Mr, Leggett with Mr. Grant. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bruce]. If he were pres- 
ent, he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK 
OF MAY 13 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire of the majority lead- 
er as to the program, if any, for the bal- 
ance of the week, and the program for 
next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield, the legislative program for this 
week has been completed. It will be my 
intention following the announcement 
of the program to ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday is District Day. 
four bills to be considered: 

H.R. 3191, to exempt life insurance 
companies from the act of February 4, 
1913, regulating loaning of money on se- 
curities in the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 4273, authorizing suspension or 
dismissal of students in District of Co- 
lumbia public schools. 

H.R. 4274, authorizing the reasonable 
use of force by principals and teachers to 
maintain order in District of Columbia 


There are 


public schools. 

H.R. 4276, Horizontal Property Act of 
the District of Columbia. 

Tuesday, House Resolution 314, to 


grant additional travel authority to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Wednesday and the balance of the 
week, H.R. 6009, to provide, for the pe- 
riods ending June 30, 1963, and August 
31, 1963, temporary increases in the pub- 
lic debt limit set forth in section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act. This bill 
will be considered under a closed rule, 
with 4 hours of general debate. 

This announcement, of course, is sub- 
ject to the usual reservation that confer- 
ence reports may be brought up at any 
time and that any further program or 
any change in the program may be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
MAY 13 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule on Wednesday next be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
tho sequent of the gentleman from Okla- 

oma 


There was no objection. 


RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the 10th of 
May is the traditional national holiday 
of the Rumanian people. Unfortunately 
it cannot be openly celebrated in their 
land, which is currently under Soviet 
domination. 

This date is celebrated because it is 
the anniversary of three great events in 
the history of Rumania. 

First was the proclamation in 1866 that 
Charles would be Prince of Rumania. 
Fifteen years later Charles I was crowned 
King of Rumania. On this date in 1877 
Rumania proclaimed her independence 
and freedom from the outmoded Otto- 
man Empire. 

Now, however, the Rumanian people 
are living again under the repression 
of a foreign ruler. The Soviets have 
changed the traditional celebration from 
the 10th of May to the 9th of May, which 
is the anniversary of the Soviet victory. 
But although the official celebration 
takes place on the 9th of May, it is the 
traditional allegiance to independence 
celebrated on the 10th of May which 
warms the hearts of many Rumanians 
and keeps alive the hopes for restored 
freedom in the future. 

All real Americans are looking to the 
day when Rumania and the Rumanian 
people will again be free. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
Rumanians are the largest ethnic group 
in the Balkan Peninsula, and these 17 
million productive and courageous peas- 
ants occupy one of the largest and most 
fertile lands in the whole region. They 
have lived in their historic homeland 
since time immemorial, and they have 
had to defend their homes for centuries 
against invaders and conquerors. They 
had also to struggle hard and constantly 
for their freedom and independence. 
Since the end of the Middle Ages they 
had faced some formidable and fearless 
adversaries, and, considering the forbid- 
ding, unfavorable conditions under which 
they faced these adversaries, they did 
very well. Then early in modern times 
the invincible steamroller of the Otto- 
man Turks overran their country. Thus 
conquered, they were subjected to the 
oppressive Turkish rule which they en- 
dured for 400 years. But they never lost 
sight of their national goal, their free- 
dom and independence. In the first part 
of the 1800’s they staged several upris- 
ings and revolts, but each time they fell 
short of their goal, and were ruthlessly 
punished for their attempts to free 
themselves. But in the middle of the 
century the Crimean War provided them 
with a welcome opportunity. 

At the conclusion of that war in 1856 
European powers pressed the Sultan of 
Turkey to allow the Rumanians auton- 
omy by setting up two autonomous prin- 
cipalities there. Later these two prin- 
cipalities were united under the rule of a 
prince. But mere autonomy was not the 
goal of the Rumanian people; they 
wanted independence. So even under 
autonomy they continued their struggle, 
and on May 10, 1877, they again raised 
the banner of revolt against the Turks 
by proclaiming their independence. In 
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the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 of 
course they fought on the side of Rus- 
sia, and the successful conclusion of that 
war assured their independence. 

Since those days Rumanians have had 
their ups and downs. Their country be- 
came prosperous at times, and at other 
times it was poverty-stricken. In the 
course of the two World Wars it was in- 
vaded by enemy forces and ravaged be- 
yond recognition. All these the Ruma- 
nians endured, hoping that at the end 
of World War II they would have their 
rewards in freedom. Even before the 
end of the last war, however, they experi- 
enced the terrible misfortune of losing 
not only part of their country, but also 
their freedom and independence. The 
Soviet Union robbed them of these in- 
alienable rights. Today Rumanians 
have become the Soviet Union’s captive 
subjects, a helpless satellite nation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. On the 86th an- 
niversary of their Independence Day I 
am glad to echo their genuine patriotic 
sentiments and speak for their undying 
love for freedom and for an early 
emancipation from Soviet and Commu- 
nist domination. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, each year it is a distinct pleas- 
ure for me to extend my best wishes and 
hopes to the many Americans of Ruma- 
nian descent who are this day celebrating 
the Rumanian traditional Independence 
Day. Our continued devotion to the 
cause of freedom for Rumania also 
serves to strengthen the cause of free- 
dom at home and everywhere in the 
world. 

In the Royal Proclamation of August 
23, 1944, King Michael I, stated, “the new 
government marks the beginning of an 
era in which the rights and liberties of 
all citizens will be respected.” Such 
promising beginnings were soon halted 
by the Soviet Communist government 
when, on March 6, 1945, in violation of 
its solemn undertakings, it intervened in 
Rumanian affairs and installed the first 
of a series of puppet governments which 
have existed in that nation until today. 

The travesty which the Communist 
regime seeks to perpetuate cannot de- 
ceive the people of Rumania nor blind 
the free world to the true meaning of this 
day or prevent our paying tribute to the 
fortitude and deep love of liberty of the 
Rumanian people. I join with all free- 
dom-loving Americans in keeping alive 
the aspirations and dreams of a free 
Rumania under God. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, May 10 
is a day of great importance to the Ru- 
manian people and her friends through- 
out the world because it is Rumanian 
Independence Day. After the First 
World War a great French statesman 
called Rumania a bulwark against the 
Bolshevik poison, and for more than 20 
years thereafter Rumania’s mission as a 
Christian outpost against the atheistic 
Communists won her widespread respect 
throughout the Western World. But 18 
years ago last March 6 the people of 
Rumania were robbed of their national 
independence by the Russian imperial- 
ists. In March 1945, the Soviet repre- 
sentative, Andrei Vishinsky, forced the 
young Rumanian monarch to commis- 
sion a cabinet led by a Communist sym- 
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pathizer and dominated by Communists, 
and not long thereafter the Communists 
consolidated their power grab. 

Thus the Russians destroyed the free 
government of an old and honored nation 
and imposed upon the Rumanian people 
a form of government which is com- 
pletely foreign to their ideas, culture, and 
traditions. Yet the Rumanian people 
have not lost their love of human free- 
dom, their faith in the destiny of their 
nation. They remain dedicated to the 
cause of the free world—the belief that 
justice will prevail among nations and 
that Rumania will once again resume 
her rightful place in the family of na- 
tions, free to return to the beauty of her 
ancient civilization. It is this unshake- 
able faith which holds the people of 
Rumania in an alliance of the heart with 
the people of the United States—an alli- 
ance which someday will be strengthened 
by the passing of Soviet imperialism. 

The observation of a French statesman 
45 years ago remains true today: Ru- 
manians refuse to accept the slavery of 
communism. The people of Rumania will 
be prohibited from celebrating this anni- 
versary by the alien government which 
has been imposed on them by the mas- 
ters of the Communist imperialism. The 
Russians are dedicated to destroying all 
hope for a return to national independ- 
ence. But we know that the days of all 
dictators are numbered, that the strong- 
est empires crumble with the passing 
years, and that the captive nations look 
forward to their day of freedom with un- 
wavering faith. I salute the Rumanian 
people on their independence day and 
reaffirm our commitment to the freedom 
of all peoples. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is para- 
doxical but true that while many anni- 
versaries of national independence days 
are being celebrated in many parts of the 
free world, it often happens that the very 
peoples whose independence days we 
celebrate are not free today. This is 
certainly true in the case of Rumanian 
people, who had regained their inde- 
pendence 86 years ago with the aid of the 
fighting forces of czarist Russia, but to- 
day they are enslaved by the Soviet re- 
gime of Communist Russia. The last 
war brought national tragedy to these 
people. Rumanians were among the 
first peoples to be involved in that war, 
and they were also among the first to 
be caught in the claws of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s unrelenting Communist totalitar- 
ianism. 

Mr. Speaker, as we well know, Ru- 
mania's modern history has had its sad 
and tragic side. Centuries ago, when 
the country was overrun by the Ottoman 
Turks, helpless Rumanians were not in 
a position to resist effectively their con- 
querors, and so had to submit to their 
oppressive rule. But they were never 
reconciled with their lot, and they did 
not want to submit willingly to the Otto- 
man regime. Instead, they tried to 
maintain their spirit of freedom and love 
of independence. They fought their op- 
pressors endlessly and with all the means 
at their disposal. Then in the course of 
the last century the Ottoman regime 
showed signs of weakening, while Ru- 
mania’s cause of freedom gained friends 
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and enlisted forces in and out of Ru- 
mania. Soon after the Crimean War in 
1856 Rumanians gained autonomous 
status, and in 1877 they regained their 
freedom and independence. May 10 
of that year, the date on which Ru- 
manians proclaimed their independence 
and vowed to attain it, marked a veri- 
table turning point in their national his- 
tory. From that day on they became 
masters of their destiny, and took their 
fate into their own hands. It is of course 
true that since then there have been ups 
and downs in their forward march as a 
sovereign and independent nation, but 
through it all these sturdy and stout- 
hearted Rumanians have clung to their 
right to freedom. Even though today 
they are not free, let us all hope on the 
86th anniversary celebration of their in- 
dependence day that they regain their 
freedom and live in peace. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rumanians make up one of the most 
numerous ethnic groups in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and their fertile land is per- 
haps the most bountiful in natural re- 
sources. Today more than 18 million 
Rumanians live in a territory of about 
100,000 square miles. Nature has been 
generous in enriching the soil of the 
land in a way to make it the most pro- 
ductive in the whole region, while its 
subsoil is enormously rich in natural re- 
sources, including vast petroleum de- 
posits. 

These rugged peasants in the vast 
range of eastern Balkans have lived in 
this land from time immemorial. When 
their peace was threatened by their nu- 
merous foes, they always gave a good 
account of themselves and succeeded in 
maintaining their freedom. Then early 
in modern times came the Ottoman 
Turks, who, carrying everything before 
them in their victory march, swept over 
the entire Balkan Peninsula, and overran 
Rumania. 

Thenceforth for some 400 years Ru- 
manians lived under the oppressive rule 
of Ottoman sultans’ callous agents. 
They were never reconciled to their lot 
as subjects of their hated foes, so they 
rose and staged open revolt against the 
Turks. Until mid-19th century they had 
no success. Instead, they were severely 
and inhumanly punished by their op- 
pressors for attempting to free them- 
selves. Then in the middle of the last 
century an international event, the 
Crimean War, worked in their favor. At 
the end of that war the Turkish Govern- 
ment was persuaded by the great Euro- 
pean powers to grant autonomy to the 
Rumanian people. Rumanians were 
grateful for what they received then, but 
were not quite satisfied and contented; 
what they wanted was full freedom and 
independence. This they attained in 
1877. 

During the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78 Rumanians rose almost to a 
man, rebelled against the Turks, pro- 
claimed their independence on May 10 
of 1877, and fought on the side of the 
Russians to the victorious end of that 
war. In the peace treaty signed in 1878, 
Rumania’s independence was guaranteed 
by the great powers, and thus they were 
assured of their national independence. 
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Since 1877 May 10 has become a Ru- 
manian national holiday and its anni- 
versary is being observed in all Ruma- 
nian communities, in and out of 
Rumania. I am indeed happy to join 
Rumanian-Americans in the celebration 
of the 86th anniversary of Rumanian 
Independence Day. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, flags were hoisted all over 
Rumania on the occasion of Rumania’s 
official national holiday. But ironically 
Rumania’s official national holiday com- 
memorates, not some great event in the 
life of the Rumanian people, but the tri- 
umph of Soviet arms at the end of World 
War II. Thus is a conquered people 
forced to pay homage to its conquerors. 

But on Thursday Rumanians did not 
page homage in their hearts. It was on 
the following day, May 10, that Rumani- 
ans—quietly and without the hoisting 
of flags—recalled the freedom and inde- 
pendence that once were theirs and 
looked forward to the day when their 
country may again be delivered from for- 
eign domination. For it was on May 10, 
1866, that Prince Charles I was inaugu- 
rated sovereign of a united people, and on 
May 10, 1877, that Rumania finally threw 
off the Ottoman yoke. 

The peoples of Eastern Europe differ 
from one another in history, language, 
and customs, Mr. Speaker, but they are 
at one in their love of liberty and in their 
passionate desire for national independ- 
ence. We in America share fully their 
hopes and ideals. On the occasion of the 
Rumanian national holiday it is a great 
honor to salute the people of Rumania 
and to assure them that they have not 
been forgotten, and will not be forgotten, 
by freedom-loving peoples everywhere. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Balkan Peninsula has been the powder 
keg of Europe in modern times, and 
the peoples there have always been 
caught in some conflagration. Such 
events have been rather common in the 
long history of these peoples, and the 
people there have taken these in their 
stride. Neither as independent and un- 
ruly nations, nor as subjects to con- 
quering and powerful oppressors, have 
they enjoyed peace for any length of 
time; that gift has been denied to them. 
The Rumanian people, as one of the 
larger ethnic groups in the eastern part 
of the peninsula, form no exception. 
Their national history has been eventful 
and turbulent, but through it all they 
have managed to maintain their individ- 
uality and at times even the territorial 
integrity of their country. 

Early in modern times the peninsula 
was overrun by the then invincible Otto- 
man Turks, and Rumania became an 
Ottoman province. So it remained for 
400 years, and the Rumanians endured 
during that time the oppressive yoke 
of their conquerors. The country was 
in constant turmoil and unrest, and the 
people always ready to rebel against the 
Turks. But all efforts to that end failed, 
because Rumanians by themselves alone 
were never in a position to cope with 
their powerful and ruthless adversaries. 
Each attempt ended in bloody reprisals, 
sometimes in wholesale massacres of in- 
nocent people. In the middle of the last 
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century an international event favored 
them. The Crimean War between Rus- 
sia and the Turks, with Britain and 
France also involved, brought in its wake 
a certain measure of freedom to the Bal- 
kan peoples. The Rumanians secured 
autonomy, guaranteed by the great pow- 
ers of Europe. That was in 1856, the first 
step toward their eventual and complete 
independence, which only came about 
some 20 years later. 

During the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78 the Rumanians again rose in re- 
bellion against the Turks, proclaimed 
their independence on May 10 of 1877, 
and carried on their fight with the ef- 
fective aid of the Russians. At the con- 
clusion of that war the Sultan of Turkey 
granted the Rumanian people freedom 
and recognized their independence. 
Thus was achieved Rumanian freedom 
86 years ago, and since then May 10 has 
been a Rumanian national holiday. As 
such its anniversary has been observed 
throughout the world in all Rumanian 
communities. Today Rumanians are not 
free, and of course they cannot prop- 
erly celebrate their independence day 
in their homeland, but we in the free 
world gladly do so, and I am happy to 
join all Americans of Rumanian descent 
to celebrate the Rumanian Independence 
Day. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I am 
continuously concerned with the plight 
of the captive European nations. The 
unfortunate people of these nations, who 
were enslaved by the Russians into the 
Communist empire and forced under the 
yoke of the international Communist 
conspiracy, must not be forgotten. I 
believe it is important to show these peo- 
ple that we are concerned with their 
problems and have not written them off 
for all time. 

Today, May 10, is a very special day for 
the people of Rumania. It marks the 
anniversary of the three most significant 
dates in their original struggle for inde- 
pendence—an independence which was 
won, only to be lost. 

During the middle of the 19th century, 
Rumania consisted of two provinces, 
Wallachia and Moldavia. The provinces 
were ruled by local princes but were con- 
trolled by the Turks. As a result of the 
Treaty of Paris in 1856, local assemblies 
were called for the purpose of unifying 
the country. While Alexander Cuza, a 
Moldavian, became Prince of both prov- 
inces, factionalism continued. 

On May 10, 1866, with the aid of 
Napolean III, in the city of Bucharest, 
Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
was proclaimed Prince of all Rumania. 
The new union was finally recognized 
by Turkey and the European states. The 
independence of the Rumanian people 
was, however, not complete. 

All ties with Turkey were broken 
when, in 1877, Rumania declared its 
complete independence and entered the 
Russo-Turkish War as Russia's ally. 
Despite its efforts on behalf of Russia 
during the war, upon its conclusion 
Russia attempted to take control of 
Rumania. ; 
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The final steps toward independence 
were taken in 1881. The Congress of 
Berlin recognized an independent Ru- 
mania after Russia had usurped Bessa- 
rabia with its predominantly Rumanian 
populace. On May 10, 1881, by national 
election, Charles was crowned King of 
Rumania. Thereafter, in an atmosphere 
of economic and political stability and 
with a united people, Rumania took its 
place among the nations of the world. 

Rumania’s independence was, as we 
all know, short lived. First came the 
Germans and then the Soviet Union 
which was not content with driving out 
and destroying the Nazi invader. In- 
stead the Soviet Union, by preconceived 
plan, displaced the Germans and started 
its eastern European empire. 

Today, Rumania and the other captive 
European nations are under the domina- 
tion and control of the Soviet Union. 
Religious freedom does not exist, nor do 
the other individual rights which all 
people cherish. 

Last year, after conducting lengthy 
hearings on the captive European na- 
tions, the Subcommittee on Europe re- 
ported that it was unlikely that there 
would be any major changes within the 
Soviet bloc in the near future. Puppet 
Communist governments continue to ex- 
ercise effective control in the captive na- 
tions. We must, however, continue to 
give careful study to developments in 
these nations so that we may be in a po- 
sition to help their peoples regain their 
freedom when the ever-moving pendu- 
lum of world history presents an oppor- 
tune moment. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the subject of Ruma- 
nian independence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


MR. BECKER'S BLACKOUT 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an editorial and 
a news item. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I referred to an article in the 
Washington Evening Star of that date. 
The editorial was entitled “Mr. Becker’s 
Blackout.” 

I have read many editorials and news- 
paper articles, but this editorial was 
written after I talked with Mr. Epstein, 
who called me on the phone. He is an 
editorial writer. I would call this “edi- 
torial asininity.” 

The editorial states: 

It is interesting to note that Representa- 
tive BECKER of New York cited nothing in his 
House speech to support his charge that 
“there seems to be a complete blackout of 
crime news“ in the District. 
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Then he winds up the editorial by 
saying: 

In the exercise of its editorial judgment, 
however, the Star has never deliberately 
withheld legitimate crime news. It is not 
doing it now. It will not do so in the future. 


I never said they deliberately did, but 
I believe this editorial writer should read 
his own newspaper for the past month— 
only last night I saw two items of 
crime in the paper, one on page A24, 
the other on B3—or any paper in Wash- 
ington within the last month. 

I am inserting an article entitled 
“Serious Crime in District of Columbia 
Rises 1.1 Percent in April.” Major 
crimes were 1,808. That is only a small 
part of crimes committed. 

The public ought to know from day to 
day about these things, and that is what 
I am fighting for. I think this editorial 
writer might take the time to read his 
own newspaper, and ke will find there 
has been no crime news published in the 
Washington papers during the past 
month, and I am trying to find out the 
reason why. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 


{From the Washington Evening Star, 
May 8, 1963] 


Mr. BECKER’S BLACKOUT 


It is interesting to note that Representa- 
tive BECKER, of New York, cited nothing in 
his House speech to support his charge that 
“there seems to be a complete blackout of 
crime news” in the District. But it is not 
surprising that he failed to do so, for we do 
not believe that any such supporting evi- 
dence exists. 

As far as the availability of crime news is 
concerned, the facts are substantially as 
Chief Murray has stated them: Police radios 
are monitored constantly by newspaper re- 
porters. A police teletype is located in the 
police headquarters pressroom. And the 
officers actually working on cases are no less 
available to newsmen now than they have 
ever been, 

As for the press, newspapers have never 
printed every item that is available to them 
on every subject—crime included. It would 
be impossible for them to do so. In the 
exercise of its editorial judgment, however, 
the Star has never deliberately withheld 
legitimate crime news. It is not doing so 
now. It will not do so in the future. 

{From the Washington Evening Star, 

May 8, 1963] 
SERIOUS CRIME IN DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 
Rises 1.1 PERCENT IN APRIL 


Serious crime in the District was still on 
the rise in April, according to an official re- 
port issued today. But the rate of increase 
was the lowest recorded in the past 11 
months. 

In an announcement released by Police 
Chief Robert V. Murray, the number of 
part I (serious) offenses reported last month 
was 1,808—1.1 percent higher than the num- 
ber of similar offenses reported in April 1962. 

The period covered by the department's 
crime report is the first full month since the 
District Commissioners ordered a ban on 
investigative arrests. The ban went into 
effect March 15. 

Of the eight part I offenses listed, in- 
creases (in relation to April 1962) were 
reported in five categories: Criminal homi- 
cide, rape, aggravated assault, housebreak- 
ing, and auto theft. 

Totals in each category, together with the 
number reported in April 1962, and the per- 
centage increase, follow: 

Criminal homicide—11(April last year, 10, 
up 10 percent); rape—13 (8. up 62.5 per- 
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cent); aggravated assault—221 (215, up 2.8 
percent); housebreaking—460 (359, up 28.1 
percent); auto theft—219 (216, up 1.4 per- 
cent). 

The April report shows decreases in three 
crime categories—robbery, grand larceny 
and petty larceny—as follows: 

Robbery—137 (1 year ago: 154; down 11 
percent); grand larceny—84 (100, down 16 
percent); petty larceny—663 (727, down 8.8 
percent). 

The report also gave the number of part I 
offenses reported in the 12-month period 
that ended on April 30 as a total of 23,317. 
Police said the figure is 2.9 percent higher 
than the total number of offenses reported 
during the calendar year of 1962. 


THE FAIR NAME OF MAHOGANY 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced a bill designed 
to amend the Federal Trade Commission 
Act so as to prohibit use in interstate 
commerce of the word “mahogany” to 
describe woods which are not in fact 
mahogany. This is not a labeling act 
and should not be confused with the 
various wood labeling measures now 
pending in the Congress. Its primary 
direction is toward false advertising in 
any form. 

My colleague, the Honorable Hastincs 
KerrH, Republican Congressman from 
Massachusetts, has introduced an identi- 
cal bill under the number H.R. 5669. 
And it is entirely appropriate that this 
matter should be introduced by both 
ee is not a partisan political 

ue. 

This short bill is for the purpose of 
protecting the age-old name of a fine 
cabinet wood against use by nonmahog- 
any woods. Mahogany has been known 
and used for fine furniture in this coun- 
try since the earliest colonial times. It 
was used by European cabinetmakers 
from about 1500. At first the wood came 
from tropical American sources, but 
later as Africa was explored, mahogany. 
flowed into trade from that continent. 
For many years the South American and 
African mahogany was classified botani- 
cally under the same name, but later 
these two members of the Meliceae tree 
family were reclassified as Swietenia, 
which is the tropical American variety; 
and Khaya, which comes from Africa. 
These two woods of the mahogany fam- 
ily are almost indistinguishable in the 
form of lumber, and they are the only 
woods which ethically are entitled to use 
the name mahogany. 

In the early 1900’s began the importa- 
tion of hardwoods from the Philip- 
pines, such as lauan and tanguile. 
These are excellent hardwoods and 
highly desirable for many purposes. But 
they are not mahogany in any sense 
and are not entitled to use the name. 
Nevertheless, for competitive purposes 
the honorable title of mahogany— 
“Philippine mahogany” was attached to 
them. 

Starting in 1925, a bitter fight has been 
waged in the Federal Trade Commission 
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to suppress this unethical use. In 1927, 
the Commission ruled that the term “ma- 
hogany” could not be applied to these 
nonmahogany woods. Later, after a 
series of motions and proceedings the 
FTC acquiesced to the use by the Philip- 
pine woods so long as the geographical 
prefix was also used. This is hardly the 
issue since the wood so described is not 
mahogany no matter where it origi- 
nated. Both FTC actions were affirmed 
by the Federal courts on the procedural 
ground of administrative discretion. 

The fight has continued in FTC down 
to today, but it now seems quite clear the 
relief through Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is not available, and legislation is 
the only appropriate course of action. 
The case of mahogany is completely 
unique—the names of all other woods are 
carefully protected. Federal Trade Com- 
mission has taken successful action to 
protect walnut against terms such as 
“African walnut,” “Oriental walnut,” 
and “Canadian walnut” to describe 
woods not of the genuine walnut family. 
Quite recently, eucalyptus imported 
from Australia was prevented from being 
described as “Tasmanian oak” or “Aus- 
tralian oak.” 

It has been argued by some that since 
the term “Philippine mahogany” has 
been used for many years its use should 
be allowed to continue, Such an argu- 
ment cannot withstand analysis. This 
is to say that the robber may keep his 
spoils if he eludes capture for sufficient 
time. Equity requires that the fruits 
of wrongdoing be returned. Others say 
that the consumer is no longer deceived 
and knows that Philippine mahogany is 
not genuine mahogany. Studies show 
this is not accurate and that consumers 
believe Philippine mahogany is genuine 

‘any grown in the Philippines. 

Lauan and the other Philippine hard- 
woods are known in all other parts of the 
world by their native names and not as 
mahogany. In fact within the United 
States for purposes of customs duties 
and freight rates they are described by 
their true names. 

I do not mean to imply that lauan is 

. not a good wood for many purposes. 
Indeed, it is so good and so inexpensive 
that there is little doubt that it will con- 
tinue its very high sales volume under 
its true name. It does not need to ride 
on the coattails of any other wood. 
Within the past 10 or more years mil- 
lions of dollars worth of lauan has been 
sold to American consumers in the form 
of plywood wall paneling, flush doors, 
and kitchen cabinets all under the mis- 
leading name of “Philippine mahogany” 
and often even the qualifying word 
“Philippine” has been omitted. On the 
other hand, the importers and sellers of 
genuine mahogany, several of which 
are from my own State of Louisiana, 
have not fared so well. Sales volumes 
have fallen to an extremely low point 
and many well-known mahogany firms 
have been liquidated, such as Friberg 
Co. of New Orleans—once the world’s 
largest manufacturer of mahogany. 

Of course, all of this harm cannot be 
directly traced to the unfair use of the 
term “mahogany.” But it must be ad- 
mitted that a housewife who has pur- 
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chased cabinets for her kitchen known 
as “mahogany” does not purchase furni- 
ture, which in her mind is made of the 
same wood, for her living room. 

Nor is the harm limited to the im- 
porters and millers of mahogany, furni- 
ture manufacturers, retailers, and, in- 
deed, every furniture buyer has a valid 
interest in this measure. This Congress 
should take action to correct this wrong. 
I shall do my best to assure that it does. 


THE WORK MEASUREMENT SYS- 
TEM—DEMORALIZING TO THE 
POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill today which would pro- 
hibit the Post Office Department from 
using impersonal measuring devices to 
determine the work output of an individ- 
ual employee. In essence, my bill would 
insure the restoration of individual dig- 
nity to the loyal workers in our country’s 
postal service. 

For some time, I have been concerned 
over a growing tendency to regard postal 
employees as mere machines. This ap- 
parently has resulted from overzealous 
management in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

In Government, as in private industry, 
I feel there is every reason to adopt 
sound practices which promote greater 
economy and efficiency. However, when 
the practices chosen impair service to the 
public by unjustly penalizing the vast 
majority of loyal and dedicated postal 
workers, then it becomes necessary to 
impose a congressional checkrein, 

The Department contends the objec- 
tive of its work measurement system is to 
improve efficiency and reduce operating 
costs. If these objectives were being met 
by the system, without adverse side ef- 
fects, then I would be the first to endorse 
it. However, such is not the case. 

The operation of this work measure- 
ment system has become destructive of 
employee morale and actually works 
against a more efficient and economical 
post office operation. During inspec- 
tion visits of post offices in my own home 
community of Rochester, N.Y., I have 
seen first hand how this system is im- 
pairing postal service by destroying the 
personal dedication of career workers. 

Postal workers report that this system 
sacrifices accuracy for speed. The work- 
ers in the Rochester post office are sub- 
jected to constant tension on the job. 
Morale has been damaged by postal 
clerks being pitted against one another 
in a race with the clock. 

I am also opposed to this work meas- 
urement system because of the arbitrary 
measurement system which is used to 
determine postal worker output. Clerks 
are judged on the length of time it takes 
them to process the mail in a tray. In 
a single tray, there can be as much varia- 
tion as 250 pieces of mail, depending on 
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envelope or package thickness and how 
tightly the trays are packed. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that the postal 
workers themselves want the Depart- 
ment to operate with the greatest effi- 
ciency and provide the best possible 
service to the mail-using public. They 
are conscientious men and women, many 
of whom have been in the postal service 
all of their working lives. 

Yet, they reason—and, I agree—that 
improved postal service will result from 
improved employee working conditions 
rather than harsh and discriminatory 
rules laid down in Washington with lit- 
tle concern for their effeet on these pub- 
lic servants. 


TEXAS LIBERALISM APPLAUDED 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker and 
fellow Members, I cannot avoid the 
temptation to get up and express my 
heartfelt appreciation for our distin- 
guished colleague from Texas, the Con- 
gressman from Dallas. It warms the 
cockles of my heart to know that at least 
some of us, of the embattled Texas 
liberals, have found a new champion 
from our State. 

Mr. Speaker, I compliment the gentle- 
man from Texas for his magnificent dis- 
play of pure and unadulterated liberal- 
ism here today. 


H.R. 6160: AUTHORIZING LAWYERS 
TO PRACTICE BEFORE FEDERAL 
AGENCIES WITHOUT SPECIAL 
ADMISSION 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Zs there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day we introduced H.R. 6160 which 
would authorize lawyers to practice be- 
fore Federal agencies without special 
admission to agency bars. It is my hope 
that comment upon this bill may be in- 
formative to all Members of the House, 
whether or not they are lawyers by pro- 
fession. 

This bill is companion to an effort that 
is going forward in the other body of the 
Congress, sponsored by the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri and others in that 
body as S. 1466. Our bill, H.R. 6160, pro- 
vides for the right of persons to be repre- 
sented before Federal administrative 
agencies of the United States by attor- 
neys of their own choice and the purpose 
of our bill is to permit members of the 
bar in good standing of the highest court 
of any State to practice before any Fed- 
eral agency of the United States. 

The analysis of our bill is as follows: 

Section 1(a) gives recognition to the 
basic principle that we mentioned; that 
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any person who is a member of the bar 
of the highest court of his State may 
represent others before any Federal 
agency. 

Section (b) goes about to determine— 
what up to this point has been left un- 
resolved—who is a member in good 
standing in the various jurisdictions. 
This section provides that when an at- 
torney puts his personal signature to a 
paper in practice before the agency he 
represents that he is authorized and 
qualified and is thereafter subject to ap- 
propriate penalty for misrepresentation. 

Section (c) provides that this legisla- 
tion is not to change in any way the ex- 
isting statutes which permit practice 
before certain agencies by nonlawyers 
and leaves exactly where they were be- 
fore this bill all of the provisions for dis- 
cipline of those appearing in a profes- 
sional capacity before an agency, 

Section 2 is a provision which we think 
is needed to make the legislation effec- 
tive in that it requires that the agency 
recognize and deal with the attorney 
who is qualified to appear in a repre- 
sentative capacity before it. This sec- 
tion simply provides that when once the 
agency has made known to it in writing 
that a participant is represented by an 
attorney at law any notice or other writ- 
ten communication required or per- 
mitted to be given to or by such par- 
ticipant shall be given to or by such 
attorney. If there are other or former 
methods or service specifically provided 
by statute such service may continue as 
so provided but if the participant is rep- 
resented by an attorney then additional 
service shall be given to, by, or through 
such attorney. 

Section 3 leaves the law exactly as it is 
or was if it continued any prohibition 
against former officers or employees of 
an agency representing others before 
that agency. If presently prohibited by 
statute or regulation, the status remains 
the same. 

Mr. Speaker, may I take a moment to 
review some recent legal history which I 
think will show very plainly the need for 
a measure like H.R. 6160. A brief look 
at the situation a few years ago will show 
there was a bewildering array of regula- 
tions restricting attorneys from practic- 
ing before our Federal regulatory 
agencies. 

In a report from the Office of Admin- 
istrative Procedure of the Department of 
Justice in 1957 it pointed out that as late 
as 1938 a lawyer who chose to qualify 
himself for general practice in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would be required to 
file 14 applications and obtain 10 clerk 
certificates, 1 personal certification of a 
judge, submit to 7 investigations as to 
character, take 1 examination, take 14 
oaths, enter his name on 14 rolls and be 
subject to discipline by 23 or more agen- 
cies. 

All of us can be thankful that in more 
recent years there has been an increas- 
ing acceptance of the proposition that 
every lawyer in good standing at the bar 
of his State court is entitled to practice 
before Federal agencies without the nec- 
essity of complying with formal admis- 
mission requirements. Most adminis- 
trative agencies do not now have formal 
procedures for admission but there re- 
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mains some exceptions and this is the 
purpose of our bill; namely, that any re- 
maining cumbersome admission require- 
ments for attorneys will be pushed aside 
by this legislation, returning to the gen- 
eral practitioner his role as a recognized 
officer of the forum where he appears. 

As we suggested, considerable progress 
has already been made. At the begin- 
ning of the year 1957, 10 Federal admin- 
istrative agencies still had rules for for- 
mal admission of attorneys. In that 
year, the office of Legal Counsel, Depart- 
ment of Justice, distributed to these 
agencies an analysis of the admission 
problem and a recommendation that they 
dispense with formal admission pro- 
cedures and adopt in lieu thereof a 
proposed formal rule which will make 
eligible to practice any person who is a 
member in good standing of the bar of 
the highest court of any State. 

At that time, four agencies, to wit, 
General Accounting Office, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Civil Service 
Commission, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment, adopted the proposal of the De- 
partment of Justice. At that time, only 
one agency, the Patent Office, declined to 
adopt the proposal. Five other agencies 
took the proposal under consideration, 
but in 1958 the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board adopted the proposed rule. 

All along there have not been simply 
one but two paramount problems for 
attorneys practicing before Federal reg- 
ulatory agencies: First, admission of 
attorneys; second, recognition of attor- 
neys. There was a wide lack of uni- 
formity in the field of recognition. By 
recognition is meant the practice with 
respect to service of notices, pleadings, 
or other written communications upon 
lawyers. In the past, much valuable 
time needed to prepare for a hearing has 
been lost by service going to the prin- 
cipal or the client when direct service 
upon an attorney would have given 
counsel full knowledge of what to expect 
and an additional amount of time for 
preparation. This bill provides for such 
recognition and calls for service of any 
written papers or any notification in 
writing to be upon the lawyer. In con- 
nection with the problem of admission, 
let me hasten to point out that it is my 
opinion that while attorneys in good 
standing should be fully recognized by 
Government agencies it by no means 
should follow that these attorneys 
should be free from regulations by the 
agencies and this is why we believe there 
should be a provision for a simple, uni- 
form, and sufficient agency rule for dis- 
cipline of attorneys who are guilty of 
misconduct or who might fail to main- 
tain a high standard of professional 
conduct. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill simply imple- 
ments the right of a person to be repre- 
sented by counsel of his own choice. 
This is universally recognized, in every 
State of our Union. We believe this 
legislation will contribute to the orderly 
process of government and will expedite 
and make more convenient the handling 
of matters before Federal agencies. 

The principles of this bill have been 
approved by the American Bar Associa- 
tion and by that organization’s commit- 
tee on the Federal Administrative Prac- 
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tices Act. It is my hope this bill and 
companion measures will receive wide 
general support of lawyers throughout 
the country. 

In the final analysis, the ultimate 
benefit of this legislation will go to the 
client because if this legislation is passed 
his legal problems with the various Fed- 
eral agencies here in Washington can 
then be handled by his own local 
attorney. 


PENTAGON BILLION-DOLLAR-A- 
WEEK CLUB WASTE 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, death and taxes are the two most 
certain facts of life, even as they are 
among the least desirable. Therefore, 
it is no news to my colleagues when I 
remind them that our tax bill is an ever- 
increasing burden. It is just as much a 
fact that we can no longer meet our tax 
obligations. We are passing on our 
debts to posterity. Our grandchildren 
must pay for our folly. 

I know of no one who complains of 
paying necessary taxes. The rub comes 
when we see our hard-earned tax dol- 
lars thrown away, squandered and 
wasted by chairborne bureaucrats in the 
countless cubbyholes and rabbit warrens 
that bear an alphabet-soup agency name 
on the front door. 

We are asked to lay out over $100 bil- 
lion for the next fiscal year. That is 
over $2,222 in taxes for every family 
head in this Nation—$42 per week. 
There is so much waste and inefficiency 
in that fantastic figure that it would 
take a lifetime to ferret it all out, but it 
is my duty, as a Representative in Con- 
gress, to find and eliminate as much of 
it as is humanly possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I am only 1 of 535 
Members of Congress. There are others 
working in other areas just as hard as 
I to cut out the fat, eliminate the waste 
and expose the wasters. 

You would think that the President of 
this United States would show some con- 
cern for this ever-increasing tax burden 
and indebtedness, but the clever and 
witty television quip has replaced a 
sober and intensive approach to that 
job. You would think the President’s 
right-hand secretary in charge of De- 
fense would show some concern. But 
that is not the case and I can prove it. 

While lip service is given to economy 
in Defense, the waste goes on unchecked 
at subordinate levels. While the Secre- 
tary of Defense spouts pious statistics 
and tries to cover the administration’s 
muddy tracks on matters such as TFX, 
people at the real working level in our 
“Alice-in-Wonderland” Defense Depart- 
ment continue to throw money away 
like it was water. 

In the past, I have called so many 
cases of waste, abuse of regulations, in- 
efficiency and dishonesty to the atten- 
tion of the taxpayers that it has become 
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embarrassing to the Secretary of De- 
fense and the various services involved. 

To escape this embarrassment, the 
Secretary of Defense has attempted, un- 
der all kinds of excuses and subterfuges, 
to withhold this information from me. 
Apparently, the shiny-seat generals in 
the Pentagon, plus some egghead bu- 
reaucrat civilian officials, thought with- 
holding this information would silence 
my attack. 

Evidently they prefer to let the waste 
run wild. At any rate, they have vio- 
lently opposed, in a behind-the-scenes 
manner, my pinpointing waste and 
means of eliminating it, which would 
stretch the taxpayers’ dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not relish making 
these disclosures month after month, 
but an aroused public opinion is the only 
way to bring about changes in the waste- 
ful policies of the military. They are 
still operating on a world war basis over 
there and they have a “to hell with the 
taxpayers” attitude that must be halted. 

I have no other recourse than to go to 
the public with my story, to use the 
press, television and radio to get the 
facts to the public. I don’t expect the 
Defense Department to agree with me, 
but the taxpayers will and do when they 
know the real facts, unsweetened by 
Pentagon sugar coating. 

A year ago, the Secretary of Defense 
instructed that bid information of an 
unclassified nature no longer be made 
available to my office. That didn’t stop 
me. I kept right on, bombarding the 
various services with questions and using 
informal ways of gathering information 
to prove the waste of tax dollars. 

I could be popular with the Defense 
Department. So can any other Con- 
gressman who follows the principle of 
the three monkeys. Hear no evil, see no 
evil, speak no evil, and you will get the 
red carpet treatment from the military. 
You will get boat rides, free excursion 
trips, all the trimmings. You will be a 
big man with the military brass—but 
you have to close your eyes and your 
ears and still your tongue about what is 
going on. That was not what the people 
of my district sent me to Congress for 
and I am here to see that their interests 
and the interests of all taxpayers, are 
protected. 

With the aid of Representative Moss, 
of California, chairman of the House 
Government Operations Freedom of In- 
formation Subcommittee, and with the 
help of my colleague, Representative 
Manon, chairman of the Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee, this information 
has again been made available to me. 
It was not an easy fight—for me or for 
my colleagues, and I thank them and 
their committees for the valuable help. 

Both these men recognize the right 
of a Congressman to inquire into expend- 
iture of tax dollars, and recognized the 
contribution that can be made by an 
alert and inquiring Congressman. They 
assisted my study by going to bat for 
me. In effect they also went to bat for 
every other Member of Congress. 

What transpired was fine—up to a 
point. The information is again avail- 
able and my study can proceed. But 
what has happened to the arrangement 
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since it was made? Let us take a look 
and see how this is handled. I must 
warn you at this point that what you 
are about to hear would be unbelievable 
if it were not being done under the sacred 
cow disguise of national defense and 
“hurrah for the flag.” 

Defense Department officials told 
Members of this Congress it took $10,000 
a year to supply this information to 
me—a pittance compared to the savings 
that have been achieved, They, there- 
fore, suggested a substitue—less costly 
method. 

They said they would send the infor- 
mation to the Procurement Advisory 
Center of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration where I could have it picked up. 
I must go—or dispatch a representative 
of my office—each day to pick it up—a 
drive of several miles. This I do not 
mind. I intend to get this information, 
to study it, and to make use of it to 
bring the runaway cost of National De- 
fense into line. 

While I or my staff is making a daily 
run to Small Business Administration, 
we are not alone. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of De- 
fense is dispatching—daily—a GS-16 
Pentagon chair flyer named Robert C. 
Owens to the SBA to hand these bid sets 
to me. This man’s salary is as high as 
$18,000 a year. He goes to SBA daily 
and stands around, waiting for me to 
pick up these bid sets. It takes less than 
1 minute of his time to get them and 
hand them to me. I could pick them up 
myself in 10 seconds. They could be 
sent to the armed services liaison offices 
on the Hill. 

But no. An $18,000 a year bureaucrat 
takes a taxicab at taxpayers’ expense 
and hangs around all day. He was 
there Monday, he was there Tuesday, he 
was there yesterday, and he is there to- 
day. Believe it or not, today he has a 
female assistant with him. It’s costing 
the taxpayers this man’s salary plus his 
transportation and I say it is criminal 
waste and completely unnecessary. 

Mr. Speaker, That is the way the De- 
fense Department utilizes its manpower. 
This is living testimony to the terrible 
overstaffing and rampant bureaucracy in 
the Pentagon. 

The material I pick up could be han- 
dled by an SBA employee as a part of his 
regular work with no extra expense to 
the taxpayers. But I am told, the Pen- 
tagon plans to continue to staff this 
office in the future. This House should 
demand that this be stopped—and at 
once. 

Mr. Speaker, is there any doubt in 
your mind or in the minds of my col- 
leagues at this stage of the game but 
that we can have just as much defense 
and security as we now have—and for 
much less money? 

We are spending $58 billion for defense 
and in my opinion we could do the same 
job for $40 billion. Our shining, glitter- 
ing Defense Department, headed by a 
slide-rule executive, is rotten to the core. 
It is infected with a malignancy just as 
deadly as cancer. The symptoms are 
gross inefficiency, incredible incompe- 
tency, profligate waste of money, and 
rampant bureaucracy. All are eating 
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away at the vitals of the tampayers of the 
United States and the day is fast ap- 
proaching when this Nation will not be 
able to tolerate such a pressing burden 
and survive. 

Mr. Speaker, I call on my colleagues in 
both Houses of Congress to join in a sin- 
cere and dedicated effort to reverse this 
trend of runaway spending and the best 
place to start is where over 50 percent of 
our tax money is being spent—in the 
Defense Department. The time to start 
is now. 


J. EDGAR HOOVER: 39TH ANNIVER- 
SARY AS DIRECTOR, FEDERAL 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as the House will not be in session to- 
morrow, I thought I would take this 
occasion to advise the House that tomor- 
row marks the 39th anniversary of Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover as Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

I know many Members of the Congress 
admire this great patriotic American. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp in 
commemoration of the 39th anniversary 
of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover as Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE MANMADE FIBERS PROBLEM 
IS NOT RESOLVED 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Srkes] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, we are on 
the eve of the second anniversary of the 
President's announcement of a seven- 
point program of assistance to the tex- 
tile industry. Few problems affecting 
the welfare of the United States have 
received as much attention by as many 
Members of the Congress as the textile 
import problem. Because of the funda- 
mental importance of the relationship 
between the Congress and the President 
in our Government of checks and bal- 
ances and divided powers, it should be of 
interest to all Members of the Congress 
and to the public to consider the record 
of Executive and congressional attention 
to the textile import problem. 

If it should prove to be impossible for 
the Congress to secure significant action 
by the Executive in the correction of a 
problem, where the means for correction 
lies within the Executive’s power, a de- 
cent respect by the Congress for its own 
prerogatives requires that this fact be 
known. We ought not to suffer our 
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powers to be weakened or dissipated by 
inattention or default. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
set forth a résumé of the significant ac- 
tions of the President and the Congress 
during the past 2 years on the textile 
import problem. This is an especially 
appropriate time to remind the Congress 
of these matters for not only is this the 
eve of the second anniversary of the 
President’s seven-point program, but it 
may also be the beginning of a new era 
in the program. A speech delivered by 
Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges 
recently in Atlantic City could be so 
interpreted. In a moment I shall refer 
to the Secretary’s speech and its possible 
implications for the President’s pro- 
gram. First, however, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to the following 
important dates and actions concerning 
the problem: 

March 14, 1961: Pastore subcommittee 
issued a report reviewing developments 
in the textile import problem and rec- 
ommending that “quotas on textile mill 
products and on garments and apparel, 
and on man-made fiber staple, filaments, 
and filament yarn, be established by 
country and by category of product.” 

March 27, 1961: 16 members, repre- 
senting more than 100 Congressmen 
from 43 States, conferred with the 
President, urging him to exercise his 
authority under the national security 
provision of the Trade Agreements Act 
to establish textile import quotas by 
country and by category. At this meet- 
ing, the gentleman from Georgia, Con- 
gressman Car. Vinson, chairman of the 
House textile delegation, appealed to the 
President to invoke the national security 
provision and stated: 

A strong textile industry in the United 
States is essential to our national security. 


And he appealed to the President un- 
der the national security provision to 
impose quotas on imports of textiles by 
country and by category. 

March 27, 1961: The gentleman from 
North Carolina, Representative HAROLD 
D. Coolxr, chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House, and a mem- 
ber of the textile delegation, stated that 
“a reasonable system of import quotas” 
on textiles was “the fairest and most 
logical” solution to the textile import 
problem and that “the practical way to 
apply import quotas at this time is 
through the national security amend- 
ment to the Trade Agreements Act.” 

April 18, 1961: 71 Congressmen partic- 
ipated in a floor discussion in the House 
of Representatives urging the President 
to use the authority provided in the na- 
tional security provision of the Trade 
Agreements Act to impose quotas on tex- 
tile imports by category and by country 
of origin. 

May 2, 1961: The President announced 
his seven-point program of assistance to 
the textile industry, stating: 

An application by the textile industry for 
action under existing statutes, such as the 
escape clause or the national security pro- 
vision of the Trade Agreements Extension 
— w be carefully considered on its 
mer: . 


The President's announcement re- 
ferred to the testimony of the Office of 
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Defense Mobilization that the textile in- 
dustry “was one of the industries essen- 
tial to our national security” and stated: 

It is of vital importance in peacetime and 
it has a direct effect upon our total econ- 
omy. 


May 15, 1961: The textile industry re- 
quested the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization—now the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning—to make an investiga- 
tion of textile imports under the na- 
tional security provision of the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

June 9, 1961: Secretary Hodges wrote 
the president, ACMI, that the Geneva 
negotiations for an international ar- 
rangement on cotton textiles were “being 
undertaken as one part of the President’s 
seven-point program and are independ- 
ent of the petition filed by the textile in- 
dustry with the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization.” 

June 9, 1961: Myer Feldman wrote the 
gentleman from Georgia, Congressman 
CARL VINSON: 

Although the first negotiations may deal 
principally with cotton textiles, we intend to 
also deal with manmade fibers and wool. 
„We have the whole textile industry 
in mind. 


June 10, 1961: Under Secretary of 
State Ball wrote the gentleman from 
Georgia, Congressman Vinson, that the 
Geneva negotiations “are independent of 
the petition filed by the industry with 
the OCDM.” 

June 14, 1961: Secretary Hodges wrote 
the president, Man-Made Fiber Pro- 
ducers Association, Inc., that he had been 
given “the assurance of the White House 
that the administration plans to deal 
with manmade fibers and other types of 
textiles” and that the Geneva negotia- 
tions “are being undertaken as one part 
of the President’s seven-point program 
and are independent of the petition filed 
by the textile industry with the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization.” 

June 19, 1961: OCDM ordered an in- 
vestigation of textile imports under the 
national security provision of the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

June 19, 1961: Under Secretary of 
State George Ball, in a conference with 
textile industry representatives, stated: 

Point 6 of the President's program, the di- 
rective under which the State Department is 
acting in the calling of an international con- 
ference to consider a multinational approach 
to this problem, is by no means exclusive. 
It is not by any means exclusively an ap- 
proach even to the problem of imports, which 
is one of the troublesome problems that is 
facing your industry, as you know. The 
OCDM petition has been filed, which you 
gentlemen have all filed now. Studies are 
going to be made on that petition in a very 
objective way. There will be a recommenda- 
tion by the OCDM to the President. That 
is all going forward. 


June 21, 1961: Assistant Secretary of 
State Brooks Hays wrote Senator GEORGE 
A. Smatuers that the Geneva negotia- 
tions “are independent of the petition 
filed by the industry with the OCDM.” 

June 22, 1961: 36 Senators and 121 
Congressmen signed a letter to the Presi- 
dent stating: 


The considered opinion of all [that] Mr. 
Ball’s program will insure the continued de- 
terioration of the U.S. industry [because it] 
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excludes wool, silk, and manmade fiber tex- 
tiles and apparel [and would] assure every 
country an automatic annual increase in ex- 
port potential of all textiles and apparel to 
the United States. 


June 29, 1961: J. M. Cheatham, speak- 
ing for the combined textile industry, 
wrote the President stating that the 
State Department’s proposed negotia- 
tions were fundamentally defective be- 
cause “limited to cotton textiles and ap- 
parel; wool cloth, apparel, and other 
products, silk fabric and apparel, and 
manmade fiber and its products in all 
forms are excluded.” The letter stated 
the industry’s “fear that the outcome 
of the negotiations will inevitably prej- 
udice our chances for more meaningful 
action as a result of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization investigation, 
which is now pending.” 

June 30, 1961: The President wrote to 
Senator Pastore and the gentleman from 
Georgia, Congressman Vinson, respond- 
ing to the letter of June 22 and stating: 

The contemplated negotiations are de- 
signed as one of a series of efforts to assist 
the textile industry [and that the State De- 
partment was] being instructed to get the 
best possible relief, not only for cotton but 
for other fibers. 


July 10, 1961: Assistant Secretary of 
State Brooks Hays wrote Congressman 
Burr P. Harrison: 

It is not the President’s intention that 
the proposed international arrangement shall 
serve as the only measure of relief for the 
domestic textile industry [and that] the 
multilateral discussions which have been 
undertaken will not prejudice the considera- 
tion of the application filed by the various 
domestic textile industries with the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


October 15, 1961: The public record 
in the textile import case officially closed 
by the Office of Emergency Planning. 

January 23, 1962: Speaking for the 
House textile delegation, the gentleman 
from Georgia, Congressman CARL VIN- 
son, wrote to the President stating, in 
part, that the lack of current plans or 
intentions by the administration to im- 
plement the President’s program for 
wool, manmade, or silk manufacturers 
seriously impaired the effectiveness of 
the program. This letter stated: 

A favorable finding by the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning in the pending textile case, 
which in my judgment the facts merit, will 
cloak the office of the Presidency with addi- 
tional authority to take appropriate action 
to protect the economic and military se- 
curity of our Nation from damage inflicted 
or threatened by unrestrained imports [and 
strengthen the negotiating position of the 
United States] in the forthcoming cotton 
textile negotiations, but also in negotiations 
affecting other fibers which we sincerely hope 
will be immediately forthcoming. 


January 27, 1962: Laurence F. O’Brien, 
special assistant to the President, replied 
for the President to Congressman Vin- 
son’s letter of January 23. Mr. O’Brien’s 
letter stated: 

After the conclusion of the permanent 
textile agreement, the problems of the wool 
and manmade fibers industries will certainly 
be attacked. 


February 15, 1962: Members of the 
House textile delegation, speaking 
through the gentleman from Georgia, 
Congressman CARL Vinson, sent a letter 
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to the President stating that understand- 
ing “that the United States will hold 
the level of imports of cotton texile prod- 
ucts for a 5-year term at virtually the 
present level” and expressing the hope 
“that the administration would now 
promptly move on wool, manmade fiber, 
silk, and other textile fibers.” This let- 
ter stated the hope of the delegation 
“that the operation of the long-term ar- 
rangement will be carried out in such a 
way that its force is not modified or di- 
luted by administrative judgment or ac- 
tion.” 

February 26, 1962: The President re- 
sponded to the letter from the congres- 
sional delegation by a letter to the 
gentleman from Georgia, Congressman 
Vinson, stating: 

The long-term agreement, which was just 
negotiated, will continue the same level of 
imports, with minor adjustments, for an 
additional 5 years. It provides the tools with 
which we can prevent adverse effects upon 
the cotton textile industry from imports, 
and the tools will be used. 


The President referred to the explana- 
tion which had been given to the con- 
gressional delegation by representatives 
of the executive department and stated: 

The industry can plan production with 
complete confidence that its markets will not 
be disrupted by imports. 


Finally, the President referred to the 
textile industry’s application pending be- 
fore the Office of Emergency Planning 
and said: 

Consideration of this case upon its merits 
is being expedited and I am requesting the 
Office of Emergency Planning to make a 
recommendation to me without any unnec- 
essary delay. 


The President said that he had re- 
quested the Departments involved to im- 
plement his program for the wool, man- 
made fiber, and silk divisions of the 
industry. 

June 13, 1962: the gentleman from 
Georgia, Congressman Vinson, speaking 
for Members of Congress representing 
textile interests, wrote the President re- 
ferring to remarks of Assistant Secretary 
of State Johnson that he knew of no 
commitment by the administration to 
take any action on imports of wool and 
synthetic fabrics. Mr. Vrinson’s letter 
urged approval of the pending textile in- 
dustry Office of Emergency Planning 
case, stating that as a result of such 
action “countries trading with the United 
States in woolen, silk, and manmade 
fiber products would find it expedient 
to negotiate appropriate arrangements 
with the United States.” 

July 11, 1962: Secretary of Commerce 
Hodges, in press release G-62-129, com- 
mented on his testimony before the 
House Appropriations Committee, to the 
effect that it would not be necessary for 
the Government to invoke the national 
security provision of the Tariff Act for 
textiles “if we get the long-term agree- 
ment.” Secretary Hodges stated in his 
press release that the short-term and 
long-term cotton textile arrangements 
are “exclusively restricted to cotton tex- 
tile products.” He conceded that the 
OEP case “is still alive” and said that 
it might be needed if the long-term cot- 
ton textile arrangement is not adhered 
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to by the participating countries “and 
if suitable arrangements are not devised 
to cope with the import problems of tex- 
tiles manufactured from fibers other 
than cotton.” 

August 7, 1962: Myer Feldman, deputy 
special counsel to President Kennedy, in 
letter to the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, stated: 

The President, under his seven-point pro- 
gram for textiles * * * has expressed his 
concern about the importation of all textiles, 
including those made of wool and manmade 
fibers, and indicated his determination to 
take steps to deal effectively with these im- 
ports. 


October 1, 1962: The long-term cotton 
textile arrangement took effect. 

October 11, 1962: The President signed 
into law the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962. It is held probable that this legis- 
lation passed the House and the Senate 
because of its support by the so-called 
textile delegations in the House and the 
Senate, many of whom, in supporting the 
administration’s trade bill, voted con- 
trary to the convictions which they had 
previously expressed on the subject of 
freer trade legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, as matters stood prior to 
Secretary Hodges’ recent speech, the ad- 
ministration—from the President on 
down—was committed to taking action 
to solve the import problem affecting tex- 
tiles of fibers other than cotton, notably 
wool, silk, and manmade fibers, and the 
investigation by the Office of Emergency 
Planning of the impact of textile imports 
on the national security was conceded to 
be the chosen instrument for effecting 
such a solution. 

Some of us who are as much interested 
in the damaging effect of textile imports 
on the production of fibers, fabrics, and 
apparel other than cotton, gave our un- 
stinting support and cooperation to the 
cotton textile interests in securing at- 
tention to their problem, though we had 
considerable misgivings about the suit- 
ability of the long-term cotton textile ar- 
rangement for this purpose. Of late we 
have found ourselves standing disap- 
pointingly alone in our efforts to secure 
forthright attention by the administra- 
tion to the problem of imports of textiles 
of wool, silk, and manmade fibers. This 
feeling that the legislative warriors, once 
united in the common cause of the en- 
tire textile industry, have silently left 
the scene in large numbers is brought 
into sharp focus by Secretary Hodges’ 
speech on April 29, 1963, delivered before 
the Underwear Institute in Atlantic City. 
The Secretary made a brief review of the 
President's seven-point program. 

In referring to the seventh point, 
which the Members will recall consisted 
of a promise by the President that an ap- 
plication by the textile industry for ac- 
tion under existing statutes, such as the 
national security provision of the Trade 
Agreements Act, would be carefully con- 
sidered on its merits, the Secretary 
stated: 

The seventh point in the President’s pro- 
gram, concerning possible action under the 
escape clause of the national security pro- 
vision of our trade legislation, has largely 
lost its significance in view of subsequent 


developments, and assuming we can follow 
through on all our plans. 
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I have great respect and personal re- 
gard for Secretary Hodges, but his 
language quite frankly disturbs me 
greatly. 

I hope this statement is not an indi- 
cation by the administration that the 
investigation by the Office of Emergency 
Planning of the effect of textile imports 
on the national security is going to be 
swept under the rug. I sincerely hope 
the Secretary, in stating that the textile 
industry’s national security case has lost 
its significance, is not speaking for the 
Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning, who under the law is charged 
with determining the significance of im- 
ports as affecting the national security. 

I hope too that the Secretary of Com- 
merce did not intend to convey the 
meaning which his words express and 
that he did not in fact say for the ad- 
ministration that the textile industry’s 
national security case is lost without it 
ever having been decided. 

It will be interesting to see if those 
Members of Congress who have man- 
made fiber plants, woolen and worsted, 
silk, or manmade fiber textile mills or 
apparel plants utilizing chiefly wool, 
silk, or manmade fiber fabrics in their 
districts will accept the Secretary's ref- 
erence to the lack of significance in the 
OEP case as measuring up to the kind 
of action needed and promised. 

I do not think it necessary at this 
point to set forth detailed statistics on 
the import trends in manmade fiber, 
woolen and worsted, and silk textiles. It 
is sufficient to say that the conditions 
which led to the initiation of an inves- 
tigation of the threat of textile imports 
to the national security have continued 
and worsened in the noncotton areas of 
the industry. 

It may be that this body is powerless 
to secure governmental attention to this 
fundamental problem affecting the wel- 
fare of our citizens in their national 
security interest, and particularly of the 
large segment of our citizenry actually 
dependent upon the textile industry for 
employment. 

But the truth of the matter is that 
the U.S. Government needs a favorable 
decision in the textile industry national 
security case for the following reasons: 

First. A finding by the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning that tex- 
tile imports are threatening to impair 
the national security would, under the 
language of the national security provi- 
sion, cloak the President with authority 
to take such action as he deems neces- 
sary to adjust imports of textiles to re- 
move such impairment. 

Second. Public Law 87-488, amending 
section 204 of the Agricultural Act of 
1956 so as to authorize the President to 
regulate imports of textiles from coun- 
tries not parties to the long-term cotton 
textile arrangement, does not supply au- 
thority to the President to negotiate or 
enforce an international agreement per- 
taining to manmade fibers, fabrics, or 
apparel, or textile products containing 
blends of cotton or wool and manmade 
fiber—an important part of textile and 
apparel trade. Section 204 of the Agri- 
cultural Act, which Public Law 87-488 
amended, is limited in scope to agricul- 
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tural commodities and textiles made 
therefrom. 

Third. A favorable finding in the OEP 

case would (a) strengthen the Presi- 
dent’s hand in enforcing the cotton tex- 
tile arrangements; (b) give the President 
plenary power to work out a comprehen- 
sive solution to the textile import prob- 
lem as it affects manmade fibers, and 
textile products of such fibers, and of 
silk and wool, thereby giving our trading 
partners a special incentive to negotiate 
international agreements with respect to 
trade in such articles in order to avoid 
the consequences of unilateral action by 
the President; and (c) give the Presi- 
dent an alternate means for acting to 
equalize raw cotton costs for domestic 
versus foreign producers of cotton tex- 
tiles. 
Fourth. The Government has recog- 
nized that the textile import problem 
is an interdependent one necessarily in- 
volving the consideration of products of 
all of the textile fibers. The President 
and his associates have given assurances 
to the Congress that a solution would 
be promptly effected for manmade fiber, 
silk, and wool textiles; however, no ef- 
fective action has been taken on such 
products. At this juncture a favorable 
decision in the OEP case can provide 
the means for the President and his 
advisers to work out a total solution to 
the whole interdependent textile import 
problem, and thereby keep faith with 
their assurances to the Congress and 
the industry that such action would be 
taken. 

Fifth. Above all, a favorable finding 
in the OEP case would be appropriate 
because the textile industry is essential 
to the national security; textile imports 
are causing distress in all sectors of the 
industry, and have now resumed the 
sharply increasing trend which charac- 
terized the period 1958-60; and effective 
regulation of the import volume is a 
must if the industry is to have sufficient 
strength, capacity, and manpower to 
fulfill its vital role in peace and war. 
Finally, action to regulate imports in 
the name of national defense is the most 
defensible of all import adjustments. 
Other nations must respect such action. 


PROPOSED COTTON LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Morris] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a cotton bill which will per- 
haps contain some unique features. 
Some of these unique features are: It 
will reduce the cost of the cotton pro- 
gram instead of increasing it. It will 
reduce the price supports on Midland 1- 
inch staple cotton from its present ap- 
proximately 32.5 cents per pound support 
price to approximately 30 cents per 
pound for the 1964 crop. The support 
price for the 1965 crop will be 29 cents 
per pound and for the 1966 crop, 28 cents 
per pound, and 27 cents per pound for 
the 1967 crop. My bill will allow a farm- 
er, who cannot produce under the price 
support schedules as outlined in the bill, 
to sell his cotton allotments to other 
farmers or to the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture. The Secretary of Agriculture will 
be authorized to purchase any cotton al- 
lotment not purchased by other farmers 
for a minimum price of $100 per acre. 

At the present time there is approxi- 
mately a $42.50-per-bale subsidy which 
is paid on the export of American cot- 
ton. By lowering the price support 21⁄2 
cents per pound the first year, this sub- 
sidy will automatically be lowered to $32 
per bale the first year and $5 per bale for 
the next 3 years, making a total reduc- 
tion of better than 50 percent per bale 
for the present subsidy on export cotton. 

Of course, the cost to the Commodity 
Credit, Corporation, where a farmer fails 
to redeem his cotton from the loan and 
the Government is forced to assume title 
to the cotton, will be reduced by $10 a 
bale in the first year and by a total of 
$25 per bale when the price support scale 
is completely in effect. 

By authorizing the purchase and sale 
of cotton allotments, I am facing up to 
the problem in this program which can- 
not be ignored: Cotton must be produced 
in areas where it can be grown most ef- 
ficiently. In doing so, I am also com- 
pensating a farmer who does not feel he 
can produce cotton under the provisions 
of this legislation. 

I will be the first to admit this is a new 
policy with regard to agricultural allot- 
ments but it is not a new policy of this 
Government for other industries. At 
the end of World War II, we authorized 
tax writeoffs in the amount of over $34 
billion to allow American industries to 
convert from the production of war ma- 
terials to the production of consumer 
goods. I do not know whether any farm 
organizations or the cotton industry will 
support my bill. Of course, I would hope 
that not only farm organizations and 
the cotton industry will support the leg- 
islation but also all who are interested 
in a sensible and less costly farm 
program. 

It is difficult to accurately forecast 
the exact saving under this legislation 
but I think conservatively it will reduce 
the cost of the cotton program by $75 
million the first year with a possible re- 
duction of $700 million to a billion dollars 
overall in a 4-year period. It is my 
understanding a new cotton bill, prepared 
by the House Agriculture Committee in 
conjunction with the Department and 
various segments of the cotton industry 
including producers, will shortly be of- 
fered to the Congress. I think the Con- 
gress should be offered an alternative 
and believe my bill will represent at least 
a step in the right direction toward the 
solution of some of the problems which 
are facing both the producers and the 
cotton industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to give some 
estimate of what the farm program has 
cost. 

In 1961, the cotton program cost ap- 
proximately $545 million. The export 
subsidy cost $208 million on cotton lint. 
The export subsidy on cotton products 
cost $18 million. Cotton exported un- 
der Public Law 480 cost $153 million. 
Carrying charges and interest cost $26.8 
million. 

The difference between the support 
price of the cotton and the export price 
paid to the Government—this is for cot- 
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ton owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation—was $137.9 million. The 
1962 program cost approximately $654 
million. The export subsidy in 1962 was 
$191 million on cotton lint. The export 
subsidy on cotton products was $17 mil- 
lion. The cost of the exports under Pub- 
lic Law 480 was $204 million. The carry- 
ing charges in 1962 was approximately 
$46 million. 

The difference between the support 
price which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration purchased cotton and which it 
sold on the open market overseas was 
$195 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will 
carefully consider this new legislation. 


PEACE IN THE NEAR EAST MUST BE 
PRESERVED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LisonatTI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Ryan] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I view with grave concern recent events 
in the Middle East. It has become in- 
creasingly evident that President Nasser 
of Egypt is intensifying his efforts to 
create a military bloc dedicated to the 
destruction of the only true democracy 
and friend of the United States in that 
area—Israel. Egypt has stepped up its 
political efforts against Israel. With the 
assistance of the Soviet Union and West 
German scientists, Nasser has embarked 
upon a deadly arms race in the Middle 
East. The controlled radio broadcasts 
from Egypt, Iraq, and Syria have called 
for the destruction of Israel and the 
violent overthrow of Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia. These broadcasts, which are 
beamed to many parts of Africa, have 
directly attacked the United States. 

There should be little need to remind 
the House that these events in the Mid- 
dle East threaten not only Israel but also 
world peace. It is inconceivable that 
a major war in that area would not em- 
broil the great powers. The possibility 
of the introduction of nuclear weapons 
in that area makes the situation even 
more ominous. Because of the threat to 
the peace and because of the deep com- 
mitment of the United States to the sur- 
vival of Israel, I join with Senators 
HUMPHREY, GRUENING, HART, MCCARTHY, 
CLARK, and Morse—who have introduced 
a similar resolution in the other body— 
and submit the following concurrent 
resolution: 

Whereas tensions in the Near East are 
steadily mounting; and 

Whereas the stability and peace of the Near 
East are vital to the well being of the peoples 
of the Near East and to the world at large; 
and 

Whereas the continuing arms race in the 
Near East threatens to enter a new stage of 
development of nuclear weapons and offen- 
sive missiles; and 

Whereas the policy of the United States is 
to discourage an arms race in the Near East; 
and 

Whereas the United States has contributed 
generously and impartially to promote the 
economic development of the states of the 
Near East and to raise the standard of living 
of their peoples; and 

Whereas several of the states are wasting 
precious resources in order to acquire ever 
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greater quantities and ever more sophisti- 
cated types of weapons, thus partially off- 
setting the effects and aims of United States 
foreign economic and technical assistance 
programs; and 

Whereas the acquisition of such arms 
serves further to heighten the tensions in 
the Near East and to enhance the risk of 
hostilities, and 

Whereas the interests of the states and 
peoples of the area, of the United States, and 
of the world in general would be served by a 
reduction of tensions, by an end to bel- 
ligerency and by a termination of the arms 
race: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President of the 
United States use his good offices with the 
states of the area to negotiate with them 
either through the United Nations, or di- 
rectly, an agreement that nuclear weapons 
will neither be produced in the area nor be 
introduced into the area; that missiles of a 
mass-destruction nature will neither be pro- 
duced nor be introduced into the area; that 
an international policing system will be 
adopted to enforce such agreement; and that 
the United States continue, in accordance 
with the tripartite declaration of May 1950, 
to take all and appropriate actions 
both within and outside the United Nations 
to prevent any violation of existing frontiers 
or armistice lines in the Near East; and that 
the United States, either through the United 
Nations, or directly with other nations in the 
area, devise means to bring to an end the 
recriminations and incitements to violence 
which are contributing to tension and in- 
stability in the Near East. 


This resolution reaffirms the Tripartite 
Declaration of May 1950 in which the 
United States, Britain, and France are 
committed to take action “both within 
and outside the United Nations” if any 
state in the area should use force or 
threaten the use of force in violation of 
the Arab-Israel armistice agreement. 
The declaration also proclaims our 
opposition to an arms race in the Middle 
East. The resolution also urges, that 
the United States use its good offices to 
negotiate with the Middle Eastern states 
an agreement banning nuclear weapons 
in that area under an international 
policing system. 

In addition to the proposed resolution, 
which I believe is vitally important for 
the safety of Israel and the world, I urge 
the President and the Secretary of State 
carefully to review the foreign aid pro- 
gram to insure that U.S. aid does not 
make it possible for any state to divert 
its own funds from being used for the 
benefit of its people to the acquisition of 
armaments aimed at the destruction of 
another state. 

Mr. Speaker, our commitment to the 
democracy of Israel and our commit- 
ment to world peace requires us to ap- 
prove this resolution as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HALPERN. I wish to commend 
the gentleman for his perceptive anal- 
ysis of the crucial Middle East situation. 
I strongly support the resolution to 
which he refers, and I hope that the re- 
spective committees in both bodies of 
this Congress will give the resolution and 
similar resolutions on this subject very 


I yield to the 
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careful consideration and evaluation. I 
wish again to compliment the gentleman 
for his fine work in this fleld. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I thank the 
gentleman. I know we are all aware of 
the great contribution made by the gen- 
tleman from New York in his efforts to 
see to it that the situation does not ex- 
plode. 


FEDERAL-AID PRIMARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY SYSTEMS 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. CLEVELAND] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
a table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as 
you and my colleagues know, Federal 
funds are made available to the States 
on a matching basis to assist in high- 
way construction. The States gener- 
ally are required to match the Federal 
funds on a 50 to 50 basis on projects on 
the Federal-aid primary and secondary 
systems—commonly referred to as the 
ABC system—and 90 to 10 on the proj- 
ects on the Interstate System. How- 
ever, the law provides that in any State 
containing more than 5 percent of non- 
taxable Indian lands and public domain 
lands, the Federal share of the cost of 
a given road project will be increased, 
and the State matching decreased, based 
on the percentage that these lands bear 
to the total area of the State. In other 
words, the public lands States are given 
credit, so to speak, for Federal lands 
which lie beyond the reach of the tax- 
ing powers of the States. 

FAIR AND EQUITABLE 


Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this so- 
called “sliding scale” provision of the 
law, which dates from 1921, is fair and 
equitable. However, under the present 
law, the area of national forests and na- 
tional parks and monuments is not in- 
cluded in determining the matching re- 
quirements of the individual States. 
Under the existing law, only 13 States 
receive the benefit of the lowered match- 
ing requirements. But there are 154 na- 
tional forests comprising over 181 mil- 
lion acres located in 39 States and Puerto 
Rico. With growing interest in outdoor 
recreation and wilderness areas, this 
acreage may well increase substantially. 
It seems to me that in all fairness, States 
having large areas of national forests 
should be granted the same benefits with 
respect to Federal-aid highway matching 
requirements as have been extended to 
those States with large areas of public 
domain and Indian lands. I have today 
introduced a bill which would provide 
for this. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— EXAMPLE 


Let me illustrate the effect of this bill, 
using my own State of New Hampshire as 
an example. Under existing law, the 
State of New Hampshire is required to 
match Federal funds made available for 
projects on the Federal-aid primary and 
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secondary systems on a 50 to 50 basis— 
the State must match each dollar of 
Federal funds with $1 of State funds. 
The State of New Hampshire has Fed- 
erally owned national forest lands total- 
ing 677,600 acres—this means that more 
than 11 percent of our land area has 
been placed beyond the reach of our tax- 
ing power. Most of this land is in the 
matchless White Mountain National 
Forest, enjoyed by people from all over 
our great Nation for its scenic splendor 
and spiritually refreshing wilderness 
areas. 
FOR ABC— $826,770 PER YEAR 


If my bill is enacted, the Federal share 
of the cost of Federal-aid primary and 
secondary projects in New Hampshire 
would be 55.69 percent and the State's 
share 44.31 percent, instead of the pres- 
ent ratio of 50 to 50. For the fiscal year 
1962, Federal-aid funds apportioned to 
the State of New Hampshire for the 
Federal-aid primary and secondary sys- 
tems totaled $4,045,939. In order to re- 
ceive this sum, the State was required 
to match it with an equivalent amount, 
$4,045,939. If my bill is enacted, the 
State of New Hampshire would be re- 
quired to provide only $3,219,169 in order 
to obtain the full Federal apportionment. 
The difference of $826,770 could be used 
to great advantage by the State, particu- 
larly in our rural areas and to improve 
our recreational access roads which are 
used by people from all over the country. 

It should be pointed out that reducing 
the State’s matching requirements in the 
Federal-aid primary and secondary pro- 
gram would neither increase nor decrease 
the amount of Federal aid allotted to any 
State nor would it require the expendi- 
ture of additional Federal funds. It 
would simply reduce the amount of funds 
which a particular State might have to 
provide in order to receive the full bene- 
fit of Federal aid, and give the State 
greater flexibility in expenditure of avail- 
able State highway funds. 


FOR INTERSTATE—$1,313,390 


The situation is somewhat different in 
the case of projects on the Interstate 
System, where apportionments to the 
States are based on the estimated cost 
of completing the Interstate System, and 
the Federal Government bears 90 percent 
of the cost of interstate projects except 
in those 13 States where the Federal 
share is greater because of substantial 
areas of public lands. Under the exist- 
ing law, the Federal share of interstate 
projects in New Hampshire is 90 percent. 
If my bill is enacted, the Federal share 
in New Hampshire would be 91.14 per- 
cent. The attached schedule will show 
how the other States will fare if my bill 
is enacted. The estimated cost of com- 
pleting the Interstate System which was 
submitted to the Congress in 1961 showed 
that the estimated remaining cost of 
completing the system in New Hamp- 
shire was $115,257,000. Computed at 90 
percent, the Federal share of this esti- 
mated cost is $103,731,300; computed at 
the proposed 91.14 percent, the Federal 
share would be $105,045,230, or an in- 
crease of $1,313,930 in the amount of 
Federal-aid interstate funds paid to New 
Hampshire for completion of the system. 
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OTHER BILLS 


If the Federal share of the cost of com- 
pleting the Interstate System is increased 
in States having large areas of national 
forests, parks, and monuments, it follows 
that there would be necessarily a greater 
outlay of Federal funds, and, on the basis 
of the latest cost estimates, additional 
funds would have to be provided for the 
highway trust fund. However, as I 
pointed out at the time I introduced H.R. 
5601, the proceeds of several Federal au- 
tomotive taxes are now being diverted 
to the general fund instead of being used 
for highway purposes. H.R. 5601 would 
transfer the proceeds of these taxes to 
the highway trust fund, and these addi- 
tional revenues could be used to defray 
the costs of the modest increase in the 
Federal share of the Interstate System 
which I now propose. 

In addition, under H.R. 6015, which I 
introduced last week and which provides 
for advance purchase of rights-of-way by 
States, savings in excess of this added 
Federal share may well be realized. 

Mr. Speaker, as I mentioned earlier, I 
feel that the sliding scale provision which 
benefits those States having large areas 
of nontaxable Indian lands and public 
domain lands is fair and equitable and 
I believe that the same benefit should be 
extended to those States having large 
areas of national forests, national parks, 
and monuments. My bill would so pro- 
vide, and I sincerely hope the Congress 
will take early and favorable action. 
Sliding scale rates of Federal-aid participa- 

tion in public lands States based on in- 

clusion of entire areas of national forests, 
parks, and monuments 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Percentage of project} Addi- 
cost payable from tional 
Federal-aid funds . 


State 
50 percent 90 percent required 


Federal, eral, | under 

50 percent! 10 percent proposed 
tate tate ratio 
51.02 90. 20 $1, 063 
S Ee eS 
85. 56 197.11 2, 167 
53. 61 90. 72 1,937 
71.42 94. 28 66, 871 
67. 65 93. 53 7,535 
53. 53 90.71 3,788 
51.05 90. 21 995 
52. 77 90. 55 1.111 
82. 53 1 96. 51 3,226 
50. 30 90. 06 805 
50. 26 90.05 318 
50, 02 90. 00 
50. 05 90. 01 19 
51. 01 90, 20 1,049 
51. 00 90. 20 1, 486 
50. 18 90. 04 49 
50.13 90, 03 128 
54.19 90. 84 8, 415 
53. 56 90.71 4.722 
51. 93 90. 30 1.219 
51. 53 90. 31 2,039 
66. 22 93. 24 4,811 
50. 37 90. 07 105 
93. 32 198.66 
55. 69 91. 14 1,314 
50.01 290. 00 
70. 47 91.09 3, 953 
50, 01 290. 00 
52.24 90. 45 947 
61.14 90. 23 261 
50.21 90. 04 702 
52. 34 90. 47 1, 454 
75. 40 195. 09 12, 415 
50. 82 90.16 1, 40 
51. 49 90. 30 666 
56. 52 91. 30 439 
51. 56 90. 31 2, 008 
50, 40 90. 08 930 
85.09 | 197.02 596 


See footnotes at feat of table. 
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Sliding scale rates of Federal-aid participa- 
tion in public lands States based on in- 
clusion of entire areas of national forests, 
parks, and monuments—Continued 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Percentage of project} Addi- 
cost payable from tional 
Federal-aid funds | interstate 


Federal 
State funds 
50 percent/90 percent) required 
Federal, | Federal, | under 
50 percent 10 percent) proposed 
State ratio 
51.89 90. 38 $674 
53.27 90. 65 5,079 
66. 03 93, 21 13,719 
52. 92 90. 58 2, 245 
52.27 90. 45 1,023 
75.32 195. 06 5,135 
58.70 91.74 6, 434 
8 . 


1 Samum amountof95 percent as prescribed by title 
23, U.8.C., sec. 120(¢c) used in determining additional 
Federal funds required. 

2 Increase in Federal percentage less than 0.005. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mr- 
CHEL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Rural 
Electrification Administration needs a 
complete shakeup and overhauling. 
This agency is using the taxpayer's 
money to do things and go off in direc- 
tions never contemplated by law. The 
appointed officials running the agency 
seem to think that Congress will not take 
any action to require compliance with 
the law because REA still claims to oper- 
ate under the phony cloak of being 
primarily a program to help the farmer. 
In reality, it is only using the good name 
of the American farmer to spread Fed- 
eral bureaucratic control over more of 
our citizens and the Nation’s economy. 

Almost a year has passed since the 
Appropriations Committee instructed the 
REA Administrator to set his house in 
order by conforming to congressional in- 
tentions when the Rural Electrification 
Act was passed. But the Administrator 
has so far failed to take constructive 
action. Since REA has not taken ad- 
vantage of the friendly advice of the 
committee to straighten itself out, the 
time has come for us in Congress to do 
the job ourselves. 

Congress needs to consider and come 
to some decision about the following 
matters: The fact that REA is granting 
loans to finance the construction of 
steam electric generating facilities to 
supplement Federal hydroelectric power 
systems despite the continued refusal of 
Congress to authorize direct Federal con- 
struction of such steamplants. The 
question of whether the Federal power 
marketing agencies should have supple- 
mentary steamplants is a policy de- 
cision for Congress to make—not the 
REA Administrator. 
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Under present appropriation pro- 
cedures REA is able to amend existing 
congressional power policy by expanding 
Federal power systems through genera- 
tion and transmission loans. This has 
been done recently in loans to the Colo- 
rado Ute Electric Association of Colo- 
rado, the Basin Electric Power Coopera- 
tive of South Dakota and the Upshur 
Rural Electric Cooperative Corp. at Gil- 
mer, Tex. If the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would establish the specific pur- 
pose on projects to which funds are 
to be applied agencies could not change 
congressional policy by administrative 
action. 

The iron curtain of secrecy still sur- 
rounds the REA actions on large-scale 
generation and transmission facilities. 
Not even members of committees of Con- 
gress are given information as to the 
economic and engineering feasibility of 
such plants even though the cost of some 
may run as high as $60 million. 

Since REA refuses to specify to Con- 
gress the exact purpose for which its 
funds are to be spent, how can Congress 
determine the need each year for the 
REA program? How can the public 
know its tax money is being used prop- 
erly? The REA Administrator told the 
Senate Appropriations Committee last 
year that he could not sit down in ad- 
vance and prejudge loan applications, 
but he still expects Congress, without any 
information whatsoever, to prejudge the 
accuracy of his loan authorization re- 
quests. 

The hearings clearly indicate that 
that the recent revision of REA’s gen- 
eration and transmission policy to in- 
clude a “third criterion” under which 
the Administrator can justify loans for 
large powerplants to protect the so- 
called effectiveness and security of its 
borrowers completely nullifies the two 
congressionally approved criteria under 
which the Administrator was previously 
authorized to make loans. These criteria 
required that generating plants should 
be built only when it can be conclusively 
shown that energy is not available from 
any existing source or that the plant can 
produce energy at lower cost than can 
be obtained from any other source. This 
new third criterion has no basis in law 
and it was put into effect by the Admin- 
istrator without any prior consultation 
with duly authorized committees of 
Congress. 
The REA is still using loans author- 
ized under section 5 of the act to finance 
the purchase and installation of elec- 
trical and plumbing equipment for in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises. 
The House Agricultural Committee last 
year warned the Administrator that the 
use of section 5 loans for industrial pur- 
poses was contrary to congressional in- 
tent, but REA has ignored this congres- 
sional warning. 

For too many years now Congress has 
been appropriating blindly for this rural 
electrification program in the belief that 
it could do no wrong. It is quite evident, 
however, that Congress is now becoming 
increasingly aware of the change of di- 
rection in REA policy. There is also 
clear indication of growing public con- 
cern throughout the Nation over this 
costly program. 
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It is time for Congress to recognize its 
responsibility to the Nation’s taxpayers 
by asserting its control over the REA’s 
activities through the appropriations 
process. 


INTERNATIONAL HOME LOAN BANK 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CUR- 
tıs] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the great- 
est contribution our country can make 
in foreign aid is to help other countries, 
those who wish to emulate the success of 
America, understand the ideas which 
have guided us on our way to greatness 
and adapt them for their own use. 
With this thought in mind, I have today 
introduced legislation, identical to bills 
which were offered in the last Congress 
and which have been introduced in both 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate in this session, to establish an 
International Home Loan Bank. 

This proposal, which has the backing 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and the U.S. Savings and Loan League, 
among other groups, has as its purpose 
the development in other countries, 
especially the underdeveloped nations of 
the world, of a savings and loan system 
to promote thrift, encourage home- 
ownership, and aid in the rise of middle 
class among these people. The mecha- 
nism of this bill, by which it would ac- 
complish its goals, would be an Interna- 
tional Home Loan Bank through which 
financial backing could be given to the 
developing savings and loan industry 
abroad. 

Clearly, the goals which are set for 
the International Home Loan Bank 
would be important in helping home- 
ownership in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. This form of development is 
meaningful apart from any Communist 
threat. It is a real step forward in the 
entire social structure of the nation 
establishing these lending institutions. 
It meets problems which exist independ- 
ent of the cold war, and it envisions the 
involvement of the people of the recip- 
ient nation, indeed their involvement as 
the primary force in this matter, in the 
effort to overcome these problems. 

Late last year, the New York Times 
published an article on housing needs in 
Latin America. This article, which ap- 
peared in the Sunday, October 21, edi- 
tion of the Times, points up the impor- 
tance of this problem and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be made a part of 
my remarks to help give a clearer un- 
derstanding of the bill I have introduced 
and its goals. 

Spurs Are SOUGHT IN LATIN HOUSING 

(By Philip Shabecoff) 

In much of Latin America, a penny saved 

is a rare coin—and therein lies one of the 


chief reasons for Latin America’s acute 
shortage of housing. 
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“There are 18 million Latin American fam- 
ilies now living in urban slums who can 
afford some kind of decent housing,” Rod- 
man C. Rockefeller said recently. 

The problem, he explained, is that in most 
areas of Latin America, a lack of individual 
savings means that mortgages simply are not 
available for middle and lower class hous- 
ing. 
Mr. Rockefeller, eldest son of Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller, is vice president in charge of 
housing for the International Basic Economy 
Corp. (IBEC). The company, a financing 
development and investment concern con- 
trolled by Rockefeller interests, soon will 
build its 10,000th home in Puerto Rico and 
South America. 

Although most Latin American govern- 
ments have set up housing programs, often 
with grants from U.S, agencies such as the 
Agency for International Development, mil- 
lions of people continue to live in tin shacks 
and apartment house slums. The answer 
to this blight, Mr. Rockefeller believes, lies 
in private rather than Government housing. 

Some 50 percent of South America’s urban 
population earns enough money to amortize 
mortgages, he asserted. But mortgages gen- 
erally are available only for luxury housing, 
and on exorbitant terms. 


FEW INDIVIDUALS SAVE 


The reason for this, Mr. Rockefeller ex- 
plained is that there is little individual sav- 
ing in Latin America. Inflation and low in- 
come levels discourage savings in most of the 
countries there, and virtually no savings in- 
stitutions exist in an effective form. And 
lack of individual savings means a dearth 
of capital for mortgages. 

What is needed in Latin America, Mr. 
Rockefeller said, is a system of insured sav- 
ings and loan associations similar to that in 
this country. But except for recently or- 
ganized projects in Chile and Peru, these 
institutions are rare in Latin America. 

Help may be on the way, however, as a 
result of a bill introduced in the Senate on 
October 2 by Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, 
Democrat, of Florida. 

The legislation, which was designed to help 
Latin Americans save their own money for 
private housing, was a casualty of the recent 
congressional scramble for adjournment and 
never got out of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. However, Senator SmMarHers 
plans to reintroduce it when the Senate next 
convenes. 

The bill, an amendment to previously pro- 
posed legislation to alter the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act and the Home Owners Land 
Act, called for the establishment of an “In- 
ternational Home Loan Bank.” 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT PERMITTED 


Through this bank U.S. savings and loan 
companies will have the privilege of invest- 
ing up to 1 percent of their assets in similar 
institutions in Latin America and elsewhere 
overseas, laying the groundwork for the es- 
tablishment of savings and loan systems in 
those areas. 

The bill, which also was sponsored by 
Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, is reported to have a good chance of 
passing in the next session of Congress. 

The U.S. savings and loan organizations 
which might invest in counterpart insti- 
tutions in South America are regarding the 
Chilean experiment with keen interest. A 
little more than a year ago, at the advice of 
American economic experts, 18 associations 
were started there under the supervision of a 
central bank, with American capital serving 
as seed money. 

The associations pay 6 percent interest on 
savings and charge 10 percent on mortgages, 
Mr. Rockefeller said.. They also operate un- 
der an unusual inflation-protection mecha- 
nism which adjusts interest and principal on 
both savings and mortgages on the basis of 
an index of wages and prices. 
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By the end of the first year, 23,000 people 
were participating in the program, and 1,780 
mortgages had been approved or were in the 
process of approval. 


DEMAND EXCEEDS BUILDING 


Because of the associations, many new 
houses are being built in Chile. However, 
there is evidence that the mortgage system 
has grown faster than the construction busi- 
ness. Demand for houses is far exceeding 
actual production, Mr. Rockefeller said. 

In most cases, he explained, builders are 
short of sufficient working capital. It is also 
difficult to convince them that the new sys- 
tem is here to stay and that their profits for 
building homes will not be wiped out by 
inflation, 

This is where IBEC steps in. The com- 
pany has built most of its houses in Puerto 
Rico, but it believes the establishment of 
savings and loan companies will provide op- 
portunity in South America. 

IBEC already has under construction 750 
houses in Santiago, Chile, and plans to build 
more. Most of the houses are three-bedroom 
dwellings that sell for $7,000 to $8,000. The 
company also is building in Peru, where two 
associations have been established, one by a 
Roman Catholic priest. 

One of IBEC’s basic functions, Mr. Rocke- 
feller said, is to demonstrate that U.S. indus- 
trial methods and techniques are applicable 
abroad. 

“It is not an original idea, but we try to 
concentrate on businesses, such as housing, 
that directly affect people. We also make a 
profit by doing so,” he said. 

One of these techniques is the IBEC meth- 
od of home construction. This makes use of 
a house-sized steel form to mold reinforced 
concrete on a previously prepared floor slab. 
Once a site is prepared, the company can pro- 
duce six houses a day on that site. 


PRECAST PANELS HELPFUL 


IBEC also uses precast concrete wall panel 
and roof systems in its housing projects. 

Recently, however, IBEC has recognized 
that its methods are not always ap- 
plicable in South America, Often, the ab- 
sence of materials and large-scale demand 
makes the mass construction method too 
expensive. Construction also is slowed by 
government inspection methods and equip- 
ment breakdowns. The company, there- 
fore, is beginning to turn to local manual 
labor as the cheapest method of building 
in some areas. 

As soon as the new bill is passed, Mr. 
Rockefeller predicted, at least five U.S. 
savings and loan companies will in- 
vest in South American countries. IBEC 
will be prepared to construct about 2,500 
housing units a year to meet the expected 
demand for homes. 

Mr. Rockefeller believes that the middle 
class housing shortage in Latin America 
must be alleviated for the security of this 
country as well as for the needs of the Latin 
Americans. 

“The middle class in Latin America, which 
certainly has the ability to revolt, has been 
denied the normal material rewards that 
the middle class expects in the United 
States,” he said. “While the Latin mid- 
dle class is loyal to the Western concept of 
government, this denial puts a tremendous 
strain on its loyalty.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY DISABILITY AND 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION: 
CURING THE OVERLAP 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CUR- 
tıs] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
enacted the social security law in 1935 
and 21 years later, in 1956, amended the 
law to provide for the payment of social 
security disability benefits. This was the 
beginning of the social security disability 


program, 

Since that date important changes 
have taken place in the program. Orig- 
inally, disability benefits were restricted 
to persons 50 years of age and over. 
Provision was made to offset against so- 
cial security disability benefits, all bene- 
fits received under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. 

In 1958, the provision for deduction of 
workmen’s compensation benefits was 
eliminated. Also in that year, benefits 
for the dependents of a beneficiary un- 
der the program were made available. 

In 1960, the age 50 limitation was elim- 
inated so that all qualified persons totally 
and permanently disabled became en- 
titled to benefits, 

From these facts, it is apparent that 
there has been a considerable expansion 
of the social security disability program. 
There is demand for still further exten- 
sion. 

In 1961, H.R. 4571 proposed to extend 
disability benefits to persons temporarily 
disabled. Under such a provision, which 
received the support of President Ken- 
nedy and very serious consideration by 
the Ways and Means Committee, more 
people would have been placed upon the 
social security disability rolls. Many of 
these already would have been receiving 
workmen’s compensation benefits. This 
provision was eliminated from the bill 
which was enacted. 

In 1962, bills to broaden even further 
the disability provision of the Social 
Security Act at even higher costs were 
pending at the adjournment of the 87th 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, factually speaking, there 
has been considerable change from the 
original disability program as enacted by 
Congress. Some of the results flowing 
from this expanded program are sur- 
prising indeed and not the results which, 
in my opinion, were envisioned by Con- 


gress. 

For instance, with the elimination of 
the offset provision in 1958, it is now 
possible for a beneficiary to draw both 
State workmen’s compensation and so- 
cial security disability benefits for a 
single injury. Consider the results of 
this particular change in the law. 

A disabled employee with a wife and 
two. dependents who earns $400 per 
month would be entitled to receive $254 
in social security disability benefits. In 
addition, if he were a workmen’s com- 
pensation covered employee in the State 
of Massachusetts, he would be entitled to 
receive $294.67 per month under work- 
men’s compensation. He would thus re- 
ceive $548.67 per month tax-free while 
disabled, as compared with his former 
earnings of $400 per month which would 
be subject to Federal income tax of more 
than $400 per year. 
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Mr. Speaker, workers in 47 juris- 
dictions receive through this duplication 
of benefits more than their take-home 
pay. I am firmly of the opinion that 
Congress did not intend this result. 

From this result, also the program for 
the rehabilitation of these injured per- 
sons will suffer. No longer will there be 
any incentive for the injured person to 
return to a productive livelihood. Re- 
ports have reached me that the drop in 
the number of rehabilitated persons has 
reached alarming proportions. 

Mr. Speaker, the tired story of Fed- 
eral encroachment is having its impact 
upon the individual State compensation 

programs. Some States already are 
resisting this dual Federal-State plan. 
In Minnesota, a partial “reverse offset” 
law has been enacted which provides 
that State compensation benefits will be 
reduced by social security disability 
benefits. Legislation has been intro- 
duced this year in the States of Colorado 
and Maryland to enact the “reverse off- 
set.” 

The handwriting is clear, Mr. Speaker, 
that the demise of the State programs 
is a matter-of-fact under such laws. I 
do not believe the Congress intended to 
bring about the destruction of the State 


workmen’s compensation programs 
through enactment of the Social Securi- 
ty Disability Act. 


Mr. Speaker, any detriment done to 
the State workmen’s compensation pro- 
gram by the Federal social security 
program would be irreparable injury. 
The State programs for 50 years have 
been the basic disability programs in 
this country for work-connected dis- 
abilities. The Federal program under 
social security cannot compare favor- 
ably at all with the benefits under the 
State program, that is, payments and 
unlimited medical benefits. Thus, de- 
stroying the State programs, in effect, is 
only hurting our disabled people. 

Enough has been said here to reveal 
some problem areas in the social secu- 
rity disability program. Informed per- 
sons acquainted with these areas have 
suggested two approaches as solutions. 
One approach would be to limit the 
amount of dual benefits to a certain 
percentage of disabled worker’s average 
weekly wage, not to exceed a maximum 
sum. 

The other approach would be to rein- 
state the offset provision in the Federal 
act which was repealed in 1958. This 
would reduce social security disability 
benefits by the amount of benefits re- 
ceived under the State compensation 
programs. Under both of these ap- 
proaches, persons receiving benefits un- 
der the present laws would not be af- 
fected. The purpose here is not to take 
away benefits from disabled people but 
to make sound and workable the dis- 
ability programs of the States and the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to an- 
nounce that the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Hertone] and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THompson] have introduced 
bills which will encompass the solution 
mentioned here. I am happy to join my 
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colleagues in the introduction of these 
bills in order to have a thorough review 
and study of this matter. 


DUE PROCESS FOR STATES IN AP- 
PEALING ADMINISTRATIVE DECI- 
SIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CUR- 
IS] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a resolution, which is set out at 
the close of my remarks, from the Na- 
tional Conference of State Legislative 
Leaders regarding certain problems 
which have arisen in the area of Federal- 
State cooperation in the field of welfare. 
In effect, there is a limitation of due 
process in that certain interested parties 
—the States—cannot now appeal admin- 
istrative decisions of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under 
the public assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
would provide for this right of appeal 
in these sections of the Social Security 
Act, titles I, IV, X, XIV, and XVI. The 
appeal which is contemplated is first ad- 
ministrative and, if necessary, through 
the Federal court system. 

The cooperation of our Federal and 
State welfare agencies is vital if we are 
to make our efforts in this important 
field effective. I believe this cooperation 
would be improved if we could provide 
the States with the opportunity of rais- 
ing their objections to administrative 
decisions by the Federal Government in 
a forum where these objections could be 
properly evaluated. This is the purpose 
of my bill. 

The resolution calling attention to the 
problem in this field, upon which my 
proposal is based, follows: 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE LEGISLATIVE 
LEADERS 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas in the several States segments of 
the public and their elected representatives 
are manifesting increasing concern with 
policies, administration, effect, and skyrock- 
eting cost of federally aided public assistance 
programs; and 

Whereas this conference is concerned with 
the many problems that, irrespective of the 
political complexion of the executive branch 
of the Government of the United States, have 
stemmed over the year from Federal-State 
relationships in public welfare, such as: 

(a) The steadily increasing delegation of 
power by the Congress to Federal adminis- 
trators, or the assumption of such power by 
such administrators as, for example, the re- 
quirement that each State by administrative 
mandate or by law prescribe a State plan of 
administration including “uniform statewide 
standards of assistance.” Such uniformity, 
in practice, makes it unnecessarily difficult 
to aid and rehabilitate each needy person as 
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an individual, differing in characteristics and 
requirements from other individuals; and 

(b) The promulgation of policy and pro- 
cedure by appointive Federal and State offi- 
cials and el unguided by sufficient 
legislative standards which should be pre- 
scribed by Congress and by the State legis- 
latures subject to limitations set forth by 
Congress; and 

Whereas this conference has no disagree- 
ment with the fundamental aims of practical 
modern public welfare, namely, to aid people 
who have insufficient resources and to pro- 
vide such aid promptly, objectively, effec- 
tively, and economically. Administration of 
assistance in accordance with the best self- 
help and rehabilitation practices, however, 
should not be hampered by the needless bur- 
den of the present network of administrative 
regulations, reporting, bulletins, State let- 
ters, interpretations, minute conformity re- 
views, and a mass of other administrative 
requirements unnecessary to insure compli- 
ance with congressional policy or to safe- 
guard Federal funds: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in its consideration of pub- 
lic assistance legislation and the Social Se- 
curity Act, the Congress adhere to the fol- 
lowing principles: 

1, That Congress limit the present broad 
delegation of power under the public assist- 
ance provisions of the Social Security Act by 
setting forth more definitive standards with 
which a State must comply to qualify for 
Federal public assistance grants and at the 
same time leave sufficient latitude for ap- 
propriate administrative action in imple- 
menting the policy of Congress. 

2. That such compliance shall be deter- 
mined according to the provisions of a State’s 
law insofar as they conform to such Federal 
statutory conditions and insofar as such con- 
forming State laws are substantially exe- 
cuted in good faith; and 

3. That no Federal agency shall deny or 
withhold Federal funds available for public 
assistance grants to the States without the 
approval of an impartial administrative tri- 
bunal after notice and opportunity to be 
heard shall have been afforded the State ad- 
versely affected, and further that a State 
shall have the right to appeal the determina- 
tion of such tribunal to an appropriate 
U.S. court. 

4. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Secretary of the Senate, and 
to each member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House and of the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the Senate of the United 
States. 


TO STIMULATE INVESTMENT INTO 
NEW ENTERPRISE 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cur- 
tıs] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time, under section 212 of the 
Internal Revenue Code a loss is deduct- 
ible for amounts spent in searching out 
and investigating a potential business 
or investment only where the taxpayer 
has entered into the transaction under 
contemplation and the loss has resulted 
from the abandonment of the project. 
This interpretation of the section came 
into prominence in 1957 in the Internal 
7 Service’s Revenue Ruling 57 
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Prior to 1957, the expenditures for pre- 
liminary investigations of business or in- 
vestment opportunities were allowed as 
deductions even though the taxpayer did 
not, eventually, enter the transaction. I 
have today offered a bill which would in 
effect overrule Revenue Ruling 57-418 
and reinstate the earlier rule as set out 
above. 

The basis of this amendment is to en- 
courage taxpayers to investigate new 
ventures and investments. Requiring 
that a taxpayer materially commit him- 
self to the development of a particular 
undertaking before the expenses of in- 
vestigating it in order to weigh its pos- 
sibilities are allowed as a tax deduction 
limits the scope of ventures into which 
careful and responsible taxpayers will 
look for possible development and this, 
in turn, limits the development poten- 
tial of our economy. 

Living as we do in a period of rapid 
technological change and innovation, I 
feel it is wiser for us to stimulate the ac- 
tivities of those who would move us into 
new fields by exploring their economic 
possibilities than to hobble their efforts 
to help America move forward. 


MAY 10: RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DER- 
WINSKI] mag extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, May 10, is the traditional 
national holiday of Rumania, commem- 
orating that nation’s independence 
and the founding of the Kingdom of 
Rumania. 

Unfortunately, this holiday cannot be 
celebrated in Rumania, since the Soviet- 
imposed government there attempts to 
eradicate all traces of Rumania’s great 
and glorious past. 

However, the Rumanian people 
throughout the free world continue to 
observe their nation’s national holiday 
with persistent devotion and continue 
their active efforts and cooperation with 
organizations representing other captive 
lands to the ultimate goal of restoring 
freedom to all their homelands. 

It has been most heartening to me, 
Mr. Speaker, to notice a growing na- 
tional interest here in the United States 
in the plight of the captive peoples of 
communism, and the further realization 
that the forces of legitimate nationalism 
constitute the basic weakness of the 
Soviet colonial empire. 

We maintain as a cornerstone of our 
foreign policy, support of one of the key 
points of President Wilson’s famous 14 
points—namely, self-determination of 
peoples. 

The government now in power in 
Rumania is illegitimate. It clearly does 
not consider the wishes of the Ruma- 
nian people. A quiet, persistent opposi- 
tion to the regime continues. Certainly, 
as we commemorate Rumania’s inde- 
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pendence day we can give to its leaders 
in the free world and its quiet, persistent 
people in the land itself, hope and in- 
spiration that will enable them to main- 
tain their efforts and join the great free 
world crusade for the end of the Com- 
munist threat to the world and the res- 
toration of true freedom to others and 
their lands. 


PUBLISHERS WHO CHEAT: CHEAT- 
ERS WHO WRITE 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
OsMErS] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
5, 1963, an outrageous smear of my char- 
acter based on a series of lies appeared 
in Parade, a newspaper magazine, which 
is independently published for distribu- 
tion by a large number of Sunday news- 
papers throughout the United States. 

This attempted character assassina- 
tion of me was included in an article by 
Jack Anderson, which bore the title “Is 
Congress Protecting Its Members Who 
Cheat?” This article was a followup on 
an earlier one in Parade which appeared 
on March 24, 1963, also by Jack Ander- 
son, titled “Congressmen Who Cheat.” 

In these articles, the totally untrue 
charge is made that I made a quick 
$4,000 profit in 60 days by obtaining in- 
side information at a committee hear- 
ing at which condemnation of land on 
Capitol Hill was being considered. It is 
stated that I slipped out of my chair, 
phoned a real estate broker, ordered him 
to buy property in the area to be con- 
demned, then returned to the hearing in 
time to vote. 

If true, such a charge would certainly 
be a serious reflection on my character. 
However, it is so ridiculous and contrary 
to the facts that it is completely beyond 
intelligent comprehension that Parade, 
with its great resources, would not, at 
the very least, have asked one of Wash- 
ington’s many competent reporters to 
check the facts because they are so 
quickly and easily available to anyone. 

Here are the facts from official 
records: 

First question: Did I get inside infor- 
mation at a committee meeting where 
the purchase of land on Capitol Hill was 
being considered, leave the meeting, call 
a broker to purchase property and re- 
turn to the meeting in time to vote? An- 
swer: Absolutely not. 

As our legislative directories will show, 
I do not now, nor have I ever, served on 
any committee or commission dealing in 
any way whatsoever with the acquisition 
of land on Capitol Hill, nor have I ever 
attended any meeting of any such group. 

Second question: To completely clear 
the air of any suspicion, could I have ob- 
tained inside information from other 
sources prior to my buying a house on 
Capitol Hill in 1957? Answer: Abso- 
lutely not. 
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The Architect of the Capitol informs 
me that the House Office Building Com- 
mission made the decision to buy the 
land for the new House Office Building— 
location specified in the March 24 arti- 
cle—in May of 1955, more than 2 years 
before my purchase, while the: decision 
to acquire the 2 blocks east of the Old 
House Office Building—location in May 
5 article—was made in June of 1960 al- 
most 3-years after my purchase. 

Third question: Did I ever make a 
quick $4,000 profit in 60 days on any 
Capitol Hill property? Answer: Abso- 
lutely not. 

In July of 1957 I bought a dilapidated 
house in Washington, D.C., at 125 C 
Street, SE., for $15,500, without using 
a broker, intending to renovate and oc- 
cupy part of it myself. I paid $3,500 in 
cash and took out a $12,000 mortgage. 
After learning from several contractors 
how high the cost of its renovation would 
be, I placed it on the market and was 
unable to find a buyer. After some 
months without any offers, a real estate 
broker found a buyer in March of 1958, 
9 months after my purchase, who could 
make only a $1,000 downpayment with 
the balance of the sale price of $19,000, 
due me covered by a second mortgage 
payable 3 years after the sale. I received 
just $50 in cash at the time of sale while 
the real estate broker received a 5-per- 
cent commission of $950 out of the $1,000 
downpayment. Considering legal fees, 
taxes during my ownership, and inci- 
dental expenses, when the second mort- 
gage was finally paid off 3 years later, 
the result was a long, long way from a 
“quick $4,000 profit in 60 days.” This 
same house changed hands again a few 
years ago. It still stands there on C 
Street, vacant, unimproved and for 
sale. 

Obviously from these facts, any charge 
that I used inside information for my 
own gain is a vicious smear based on fab- 
ricated falsehoods. Anyone at any time 
could have learned the truth from the 
official records of Congress and the Re- 
corder of Deeds for the District of Co- 
lumbia without difficulty or delay. 

In his May 5 Parade article, Anderson 
again repeated one of his 1962 falsehoods 
about me. This year, however, it appears 
in the form of a question rather than as 
a statement of fact. It is the accusation 
that the pay of one of my clerks is used 
to pay my printing bills. The repetition 
of this lie has caused great anguish to 
the valuable part-time member of my 
staff whom he mentions, Mrs. Laura Sell- 
ner. She has now resigned, I regret to 
report. She has performed faithful 
service for my constituents. She simply 
refused to take this unfounded abuse any 
longer. I cannot blame her. 

Mr. Speaker, it will always be my pur- 
pose to defend and preserve our great 
free press, not to destroy it. The few 
publishers who permit their columns to 
be used to degrade a man’s character and 
integrity without check or restraint by 
the lazy, the incompetent, or by malicious 
scandalmongers, do great harm to the 
reputation of every decent publisher and 
to the principle of a free press. Let us 
be thankful, Mr. Speaker, that the over- 
whelming majority of our news media 
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owners, editors, and reporters are decent, 
honest, hard-working, and truthful 
people. 


ANTIDUMPING LEGISLATION 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. BURTON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
well-known fact that we are faced with 
a high level of unemployment in Amer- 
ica, and it is equally well known that 
many foreign-made products are captur- 
ing the markets of American-made 
goods, and thereby adding to our un- 
employment problem. I am not criti- 
cizing a fair trade policy or arrange- 
ment. I am critical of unfair trade 
practices. In 1962, we adopted the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, and it was the 
declared purpose of the act, and I quote: 

(1) to stimulate the economic growth of 
the United States and maintain and enlarge 
foreign markets for the products of United 
States agriculture, industry, mining, and 
commerce; and (2) to strengthen economic 
relations with foreign countries through the 
development of open and nondiscriminatory 
trading in the free world. 


Yet in recent years we have seen 
American industry nearly destroyed by 
unfair trade practices and discrimina- 
tion of American products. I cite as 
examples, turkeys and poultry products 
generally, coal, steel, cattle, sheep, lead- 
zinc, copper, and many others. During 
the past few months I have written to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Free- 
man, and even to the President, re- 
questing utilization of section 252 of 
the Trade Expansion Act to eliminate 
unfair and discriminatory practices, but 
the problems have not yet been resolved. 
It may well be that the Congress should 
assume this responsibility, and that we 
will have to define these unfair practices 
with great clarity. 

It is my impression that the problems 
cited are directly tied up with the prac- 
tice of foreign manufacturers dumping 
their products in this country and sell- 
ing them at prices below what they are 
sold for in their own countries. Many 
Members of this House and the Senate 
have drawn the same conclusion, and 
hence have introduced antidumping 
legislation. This afternoon I have taken 
that same opportunity. This bill is al- 
most identical to many already intro- 
duced, but it includes the further pro- 
vision designed to protect the product 
as well as the industry. This is impor- 
tant since many of the products dumped 
upon our markets may not substantially 
injure the industry but will injure or 
even eliminate various products within 
the industry. 


PREVENTING THE SPREAD OF 
COMMUNISM 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the gentleman from Maine [Mr. TUPPER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 
that I speak for all of my colleagues 
when I express the hope that the ad- 
ministration will resolve to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to prevent com- 
munism from spreading another tenacle 
in this hemisphere. 

Haiti has been ripe for revolution 
from within for several years; the 
squalor and miserable poverty of the 
great majority of Haitians has created 
this explosive situation. We in the 
United States hope that Haitians will 
oust the oppressive Duvalier upon the 
expiration of his elected term of office 
this May 15. The Organization of 
American States could then assist Haiti 
in establishing a stable and humane gov- 
ernment and provide for free elections as 
soon as possible, 

We should not discount the possibility 
of Duvalier bidding for Communist sup- 
port in a last minute attempt to prop up 
his regime by force, in return for accept- 
ing Communist control. We must be 
extremely alert for any evidence of an 
attempt at a Communist takeover of 
Haiti, whether through intrigue or rev- 
olution, and be prepared to act swiftly 
to prevent it. 

There may be value in hindsight in 
reviewing the Haitian problem. We 
have given the Duvalier government 
nearly $50 million in U.S. aid. 

In the future instead of being in the 
position far too often of choosing the 
lesser of two evils by strengthening the 
government of a dictator, it seems to me 
that we should look harder for a better 
choice. Without assurances that demo- 
cratic processes will be strictly adhered 
to, it is highly questionable whether our 
aid does more than postpone eventual 
chaos and add to the unhappy plight of 
many citizens of that particular country. 

An editorial appearing in a Maine daily 
newspaper, the Portland Press Herald, 
on May 8, contains some salient points 
on the Haitian situation which I think 
the House should be aware of. 

The editorial follows: 

OAS OFFERS LITTLE HOPE TO HAITI By BLOCK- 
ING DUVALIER’Ss OVERTHROW 

The quarrel between Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic, which the Organization 
of American States has been trying to keep 
from erupting into hostilities, differs in 
major respects from the customary Latin 
American dispute, and the more or less tra- 
ditional Latin American internal revolt. 

The Dominicans have massed troops on 
the Haitian border as a means of protecting 
their own property and people within Haiti. 
They realize that President Duvalier of Haiti, 
who uses torture, murder, and imprisonment 
to suppress his real and imagined enemies, 
is capable of launching a bloodbath indis- 
criminately if the plotters among his own 
people threaten to topple him. 

And so far as the simmering rebellion 
within Haiti goes, it is not accompanied by 
the hope that overturn of the existing despot 


will bring into power a more enlightened 
leader. The ignorance and poverty of the 
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people and the country's bloody history, of- 
fer little optimism. 

Where the Kennedy administration and the 
OAS appear weak is their failure to offer 
a better alternative than keeping the tyrant 
Duvalier in power. If the OAS wants to 
improve matters in Latin America, here is 
a situation in which it might encourage a 
successful revolt by Haitians, and then es- 
tablish an OAS trusteeship, with American 
economic aid. Yet in any decision between 
intervention and jealous adherence to the 
principle of sovereign rights, the latter will 
win. 


THE INEQUITIES OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY—WHAT YOU MAY NOT 
KNOW 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BrEcKER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, a friend 
of mine by the name of Mr. Alvin L. 
Levine has made an analysis of our 
social security system and entitled it 
“The Inequities of Social Security— 
What You May Not Know.” 

Mr. Levine put this article out as a 
service to the industry by Perfect Fit In- 
dustries, Inc., of New York City. 

This is not only an analysis of the in- 
equities but has bona fide suggestions for 
amendments to the social security law. 
I concur with most of these suggestions. 

I am today sending a copy of this to 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, the Honorable 
WILBUR Mitts, for consideration by his 
committee. I sincerely hope some of 
these suggestions will be recognized and 
in the not too far distant future pro- 
posed as amendments to the social secu- 
rity law. 

The article follows: 

Tue INEQUITIES OF SOCIAL Securtty—WHAT 
You May Not Know 

In its original concept, when introduced 
in the year 1937, social security was an ex- 
cellent idea. The purpose of it was to take 
care of man’s fear of tomorrow and to give 
him some semblance of security in his old 
age (in those days, supposedly the children 
were to support the parents when they got 
older—now it is just the opposite). It would 
also take care of total disability. 

However, as social security now stands, 
being that it is absolutely compulsory, it 
can work a grave injustice on a strong per- 
centage of the wage earners in the United 
States. 

Listed below are some of these inequities: 

1. If you are 21 years old today, between 
your employer and yourself, you pay 8360 
a year in social security taxes; $400 in 1966, 
$450 in 1968. By the time you are 65, you 
will have put away over $18,000, providing 
there is not a raise in social security taxes. 
If that same money was put in a bank at 4% 
percent interest, compounded quarterly, you 
would have approximately $50,000 when you 
are 65, which would give you an income of 
$2,250 a year without touching the principal. 

Now under social security, supposing you 
die at the age of 65 and your wife pre- 
deceases you and you don’t have any de- 
pendent children, which is most likely at 
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that age, all that your estate gets is $255 
in funeral expenses. What happened to the 
$50,000? 

2. Supposing when you are 65 years old, 
you feel that you can’t live on social security, 
plus what you saved, and you keep on work- 
ing and paying the tax, knowing that at the 
age of 72 the social security benefit will then 
become obligatory. But, you die at the age 
of 70 or 71 and your wife predeceases you, 
the same thing holds true. 

3. Supposing you do retire at the age of 
65 and your wife is alive and you get over 
$200 a month, which is $2,500 a year, and 
you live 12 years. You will only have col- 
lected $30,000, which is a $20,000 loss to be- 
gin with. 

4. If you are a woman and you pay full 
social security benefits all your life and your 
husband is employed and you both retire at 
the age of 65, then all he collects is $127 a 
month maximum, and you can collect $127 
amonth maximum. Your working loses him 
the 50 percent additional benefit that he 
would have gotten for a wife that had never 
worked. The working wife is also being dis- 
criminated against. This gives both you and 
your husband an extra compulsory burden. 

5. If a man dies at the age of 55 or 60 or 
thereabouts and leaves a widow 50 years old 
or thereabouts and she doesn't have any 
dependent children (under 18), then she 
collects nothing until she is 62 years old. 
Why shouldn't she be able to collect during 
the intervening years? 

Also, if the same woman wants to go to 
work because she doesn’t have enough on 
which to live and she doesn’t remarry in the 
future, she is forced to pay social security 
out of her weekly salary in spite of the fact 
that it is an absolute impossibility for her 
to receive any additional benefits. 

6. If you are a bachelor, you pay the same 
tax as a married man, and you can only col- 
lect one benefit, instead of one and a half, 
The same goes for a bachelorette. 

7. Originally, in the first 13 years of social 
security, the tax was 3 percent of $3,000 or 
$90 a year, for which you could receive upon 
retirement between your wife and yourself 
$80 a month. Now you pay $360 and will 
soon pay $450 a year, and the maximum upon 
retirement will be $204 a month. In other 
words, you will pay five times the premium 
for 2144 times the benefit. 

8. If a man wants to retire at the age of 
65 and his wife is 55, which is not an uncom- 
mon thing, he only receives social security 
for himself, and she has to wait until she is 
62. The only solution to this is for men to 
marry older women. This means that the 
Government, in addition to everything else, 
will have to get into the marriage business. 

9. A widow without dependent children of 
a man who has paid social security cannot be 
paid anything for disability until she is 62. 
She may not be able to wait that long. 

10. If a woman works all her life and re- 
tires at the age of 65 and she is married to 
a man who is not eligible for social security, 
she can only receive a benefit for him if she 
contributes more than 50 percent of his 
support. In other words, in spite of the fact 
that she pays the same amount while work- 
ing as any man, she has less rights. 

Now who does benefit by social security? 

(a) A man who retires at the age of 65, 
who is satisfied to get $204 a month; who 
probably has some kind of a pension and 
who can pick up a few dollars a year in 
earnings; and who lives until the age of 85 
with his wife. 

(b) A person who becomes disabled at a 
moderate age in life and collects the full 
benefits of social security. 

(e) A widow with dependent children. 

(a) A widow of a recent marriage who is 
at least 62 years old. 

But the great majority of people, particu- 
larly in the merchandising field, which is the 
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field that we are concerned with, can well 
give away far more than they receive. 

What are some of the solutions? 

1. A woman or man who works and pays 
the full benefits should be able to receive 
the full benefits without considering wheth- 
er or not there is a husband or wife who is 
collecting on their own. 

2. The social security payment should be 
compulsory after the age of 65, no matter 
what the earnings, or even if it was settled 
for half, it would be better than it is now— 
and no further deductions for taxes after 65 
years of age if still employed. 

3. A widow should be entitled to her rights 
at any age, or until she at least remarries. 

4. There should be a lump-sum payment 
with some degree of equity for families or 
estates of people who die, who have never 
received social security benefits and yet have 
paid in many thousands of dollars. 

5. A man when he retires at 65, providing 
he is married, should be able to receive the 
full benefit for himself and his wife, no mat- 
ter what his wife’s age is. 

6. A widow eligible for social security, but 
not receiving it because she is under 62 and 
hasn't any dependent children, should re- 
ceive a benefit if she becomes permanently 
disabled. 

7. A woman under social security married 
to a man ineligible for social security should 
receive the same benefits when she retires 
as any husband would receive, in spite of 
the fact that his wife may never have worked 
a day in her life. 

Therefore, as you can see, the social secu- 
rity laws need revision, and you can do your 
part by writing your Congressman and 
Senator. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING AND 
TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of traffic safety concerns one of 
the most serious problems in the United 
States. Any attempt to attribute traf- 
fic accidents to spurious causes, while 
at the same time ignoring available data 
of various road and roadside features, 
known to be major factors contributing 
to accidents, is a distinct disservice to 
the cause of traffic safety. Likewise, 
any improper or inadequate analyses of 
data which might tend to arrive at sta- 
tistically unsound conclusions should 
not be permitted to inferentially attrib- 
ute a cause and effect relationship where 
no such relationship exists. 

About February 19, 1963, the New 
York Thruway Authority released a re- 
port by Madigan-Hyland, Inc., a firm of 
consulting engineers, which purported 
to be “an analysis of accident statistics 
and records of the New York State 
Thruway for the years 1961-62, to de- 
termine the relationship, if any, between 
the number of accidents and the exist- 
ence of advertising devices along the 
route of the expressway.” This report 
appears on pages 4839-4840 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for March 25, 1963. 

This report has been challenged by 
outstanding leaders in the field of in- 
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vestigation of accident causation. It is 
the consensus of their opinions that the 
analysis of data made by Madigan-Hy- 
land was inadequate; that the conclu- 
sions were invalid, statistically unsound, 
completely without foundation and un- 
supportable under any professionally 
statistical standards. 

It is also noted that while the New 
York Thruway report attempts to include 
outdoor advertising with all “inatten- 
tion” accidents that the term “inatten- 
tion” is frequently used as a “catchall” 
and not one which can be confined, or 
perhaps even used, in connection with 
advertising devices visible along the 
New York Thruway. 

Analyses of the New York Thruway 
report appear by the following authori- 
ties in the order in which they are listed: 
Exhibit A, by Dr. Ernest E. Blanche, 
Ernest E. Blanche & Associates; exhibit 
B, by Dr. Leon Brody, New York Univer- 
sity; exhibit C, by Dr. Bruce Green- 
shields, University of Michigan; exhibit 
D, by Prof. J. Carl McMonagle, Mich- 
igan State University. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in possession of the 
biographies of each of the authorities 
and will be glad to make them available 
to any Member upon request: 

COMMENTS AND CONDENSED ANALYSIS BY Dr. 
ERNEST E. BLANCHE, REGARDING THE REPORT 
Mave By MApDIGAN-HYLAND, INC., TO THE 
New York STATE THRUWAY AUTHORITY, 
CONCERNING THE RELATIONSHIP OF OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING AND TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
The conclusion of the Madigan-Hyland re- 

port to the chairman of the New York State 
Thruway Authority (that in 1961 and 1962 
there were three times as many “driver in- 
attention” accidents per mile on the thru- 
way where signs were visible as against 
the thruway where signs were not visible) is 
erroneous, misleading, and statistically un- 
sound. 

The reason Madigan-Hyland obtained this 
false result is that Madigan-Hyland limited 
itself to relating the driver inattention acci- 
dents to only one variable (advertising 
signs) and ignored many other variables 
which were available. 

Madigan-Hyland did not consider such 
other variables as traffic volume, either in the 
form of number of vehicles traveling past 
specific points or number of vehicle miles, 
road characteristics such as “on” and “off” 
ramps, bridges over water or depressions, 
overhead bridges supporting roads crossing 
the thruway, usually at right angles, serv- 
ice areas, parking areas, and many other road 
features which are known to be major 
factors contributing to accidents. 

Madigan-Hyland simply divided the New 
York Thruway into two classifications of 
roadway based on some arbitrary unit of 
measure which Madigan-Hyland has not in- 
dicated, namely: (1) Sections of roadway 
from which signs were visible without re- 
gard to the size, shape, or type of sign, loca- 
tion, or the distance from the thruway right- 
of-way; (2) sections of roadway from which 
signs were not visible. Without indicating 
whether they were using sections of length 
of one mile or half-a-mile or one-tenth of a 
mile, Madigan-Hyland then added all these 
sections to obtain a total of road miles for 
each of the two classes. Then Madigan- 
Hyland tallied the number of driver inatten- 
tion accidents for each of the two types of 
roadway and then divided the number of ac- 
cidents for each type by the number of miles 
in that type, thereby obtaining results which 
are entirely false and without statistical va- 
lidity of any kind. 

It was as though Madigan-Hyland had 
picked 200 men—100 with light hair and 100 
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with dark hair, then weighed all the men 
and discovered the 100 men with light hair 
weighed 17,500 pounds, while the 100 men 
with dark hair weighed 18,000 pounds—as 
though they next averaged the weights per 
man (175 pounds for the light haired men 
and 180 pounds for the dark haired men) 
and published the statement that the aver- 
age dark haired man weighs 180 pounds 
while the average light haired man weighs 
175 pounds. The mathematics involved are 
correct, but the conclusion is wrong. We 
know from many scientific studies, made 
previously, that weight is related to height, 
waist measurement, chest measurement, 
bone structure, etc., but it is not related to 
the color of hair. In the above example the 
study was limited to one variable (hair) 
which has no relationship to weight, and 
ignored other variables which previous stud- 
ies have shown do have a relationship. 

To evaluate the true relationship between 
accidents and the many variables involved, 
the following activities were undertaken: 
Inattention accident records were obtained, 
with their exact locations on the thruway, as 
used by Madigan-Hyland, for the year 1961; 
however, it was not possible to obtain sim- 
ilar records for 1962. (Authorities agree that 
records for one entire year are a very ad- 
equate sample.) 

Limited to the driver inattention accidents 
occurring in 1961, a preliminary analysis 
showed that more than half of all driver 
inattention accidents occurred within 45 
miles of the beginning of the thruway at 
Yonkers and on the 21 miles of thruway go- 
ing through Buffalo up to Niagara Falls. 
Because more than half of these accidents 
occurred on only 66 miles of high traffic seg- 
ments of the 559-mile thruway, a detailed 
study was made of all road features, road 
characteristics, and advertising signs on 
these two portions. An inventory was made 
of these, locating them by the tenths-of-a- 
mile markers which are the official highway 
distance indicators during an auto trip 
north and south on the first 45 miles of the 
thruway beginning at Yonkers and ending 
at Harriman, N.Y. (a total of 90 road miles). 
A similar inventory of these items was made 
on the 21 miles of thruway beginning just 
east of the city line of Buffalo, traveling 
through the city to the downtown area and 
then turning north along the river to Niagara 
Falls (42 miles). 

These locations were then plotted to a 
tenth-of-a-mile on chart paper on which 
the 1961 driver inattention accidents had 
previously been indicated. Without going 
into any mathematical analysis, it was ap- 
parent from the chart that there were some 
unusual road characteristics at which acci- 
dents were clustered, namely: (1) Approxi- 
mately one out of every seven accidents on 
the Yonkers-Harriman portion occurred on 
the 3-mile-long Tappan Zee Bridge crossing 
the Hudson River, where no advertising de- 
vices were visible; (2) in the 90 miles of 
roadway from Yonkers to Harriman and re- 
turn, there were 62 ramps of exit or entry, 
an average of one ramp every mile and a 
half; (3) for the 42 miles of thruway in 
Buffalo and north of Buffalo, there was an 
on or off ramp occurring on the average of 
every two-thirds of a mile; (4) for the re- 
mainder of the thruway, totaling over a 
thousand road miles, the on or off ramps 
averaged one every 6 miles; (5) approxi- 
mately 72 percent of the accidents occurring 
on the first 45 miles of thruway (Yonkers 
to Harriman) occurred at locations which 
were within two-tenths of a mile (about 
1,050 feet) of an on ramp, an off ramp, a 
bridge, an overhead bridge, a service area, 
or a toll area; (6) there was a peaking of 
accident locations where on and off ramps 
were close together, introducing traffic fric- 
tion as cars entered and left the main stream 
of traffic. 

Because the detailed motor vehicle reports 
filled out by the investigating officers were 
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not available to us, the driver inattention 
accidents could not be classified as to 
whether they were two-vehicle collisions, a 
car running into a bridge rail, a car running 
into the support of an overhead bridge, a car 
failing to stay on the roadway, accidents 
occurring on roadway covered with ice, snow, 
or rain, and other conditions which would 
have been noted by the investigating officer. 

Since more than half of the 1961 driver 
inattention accidents occurred on less than 
12 percent of the road miles on the entire 
New York Thruway, a detailed correlation 
analysis was conducted for the 90 road miles 
from Yonkers to Harriman and return, and 
separately for the 42 miles of roadway from 
Buffalo to Niagara Falls and return. 

The results of the correlation analysis 
showed that the partial correlation coeffi- 
cient between accidents and advertising signs 
on the Yonkers-Harriman portion was 
approximately zero while that between acci- 
dents and road features as identified above 
was 0.45, indicating a direct positive relation- 
ship between accidents and road character- 
istics but absolutely no relationship between 
accidents and advertising signs. 

For the Buffalo-Niagara Falls section, the 
partial correlation coefficient between acci- 
dents and advertising signs was also approxi- 
mately zero, while that between accidents 
and road characteristics was 0.42. 

This means that there is a direct positive 
relationship between accidents and road 
characteristics, and that if these road char- 
acteristics are not considered in any study 
(such as the Madigan-Hyland report), 
then any cause-and-effect relationship be- 
tween accidents and road characteristics 
would be erroneously attributed to advertis- 
ing signs seen from the roadway, even though 
such signs might not actually be located 
near the road right-of-way. 

It is important to report that the partial 
correlation coefficients obtained separately 
for the two metropolitan segments of the 
New York Thruway are very close to the re- 
sults obtained by the State Highway De- 
partment of Michigan for accidents occurring 
on 120 miles of highway for the 3-year period 
from 1947 to 1949. The Michigan Highway 
Department study included a correlation 
analysis of about 10 variables and determined 
that the partial correlation coefficient be- 
tween accidents and advertising signs was 
approximately zero while the partial correla- 
tions between accidents and road and road- 
side features were high. 

As far as I know, this correlation analysis 
with the limited data indicated for the New 
York Thruway is the first indication that 
the results for a limited access highway 
approximate those for a conventional type 
highway with intersections. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out 
that the Madigan-Hyland report, in my 
opinion, is an immature attempt to support 
a general conclusion that was indicated or 
desired. The Madigan-Hyland results are 
invalid, completely without foundation, and 
unsupportable under any professional sta- 
tistical standards. 

NEw YORK UNIVERSITY, 
DIVISION OF GENERAL EDUCATION, 
CENTER FOR SAFETY EDUCATION, 
New York, N.Y., April 29, 1963. 
Mr. FRANK BLAKE, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Outdoor Advertising Association of America, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dax Mn. BLAKE: With reference to your 
letter of April 16, asking me to comment on 
a report concerning the New York Thru- 
way, made by Madigan-Hyland, Inc., the 
following remarks are based entirely on the 
information contained in the copy you sent 
me. Moreover, I have not referred to the 
comments of other reviewers, so that I might 
be free of any “halo effect." 
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The Madigan-Hyland report presents the 
findings of an investigation “to determine 
the relationships, if any, between the num- 
ber of accidents and the existence of adver- 
tising devices along the route of the ex- 
pressway.” This statement appears in the 
opening paragraph. A little further in the 
introductory remarks (paragraph 4), the 
statement is made “that advertising devices 
are a factor in accidents principally because 
they distract the motorists’ attention.” This 
tends to nullify the reasonably scientific 
qualification in the phase, “if any,” previ- 
ously mentioned. Indeed a cause-and- 
effect explanation is suggested (paragraph 
four) even before a relationship (if any) 
has been ascertained. It is on this question- 
able basis that the design of the study is 
formulated and carried out. Such procedure 
is not ordinarily regarded as compatible with 
valid scientific research. 

Review of the entire report prompts ques- 
tions and remarks such as the following: 

1. What is meant by “visible”? Does visi- 
bility refer to advertising message details, 
to the sign as a whole? In either case, what 
evidence is there regarding driver percep- 
tion—the essential criterion of visibility for 
the purposes of this study? 

2. How is driver “inattention” defined? It 

d by many experts that this 
term, or its positive counterpart, attention, 
is a broad and elusive psychological phenom- 
enon. Thus, inattention may be internal- 
ly or externally occasioned for many possible 
reasons. If externally derived, this might 
be the result of advertising signs or of count- 
less other distractions (or attractions), nat- 
ural or manmade, to be found in any area of 
travel. These may range from scenic qual- 
ities to homes along the highway, and even 
to traffic density or the behavior of other 
drivers. The prevalence of these possibilities 
is undetermined in the subject study. More- 
over, as is well known by traffic safety ex- 
perts, accident reports freely use such cate- 
gories as inattention and careless driving to 
cover many different things—i.e., as a catch- 
all. 


3. The statements and data relating to 
trafic density are cause for concern. To be- 
gin with, the criteria of “heavy density” and 
“medium density,” for the purposes of this 
study, are not specified. Therefore, the read- 
er cannot be sure of the coverage. More 
important, however, is this fact: Since traffic 
volume may reasonably be hypothesized to 
contribute to driver attractions or distrac- 
tions, study of a “light density” area might 
well provide a “purer” test of the distractive 
effect, if any, of external stimuli such as ad- 
vertising messages. The report provides no 
data on a “light density” area. Indeed, the 
given accident rates drop drastically from 
2.9 and 2 per mile in the heavy density area 
to 0.40 and 0.26 for the medium density area, 
suggesting that traffic density may be the 
principal variable responsible for the ob- 
tained results. 

4. If advertising devices contribute to the 
latter at all, one would expect the obtained 
data to be subjected to statistical tests of 
significance. No such tests are reported. 
Consequently we may in any case have data 
that lack any significance. 

5. Apart from traffic density and the pres- 
ence or absence of advertising devices, other 
variables need to be controlled for a definitive 
study. These range from destination psy- 
chology factors in the areas studied to the 
geography and topography of the roadway 
segments involved. To put this point in pos- 
itive terms, a definitive study of roadway risk 
potential in relation to X would necessarily 
include a controlled experiment in which a 
given stretch of roadway were studied when 
advertising devices are present and when 
they are absent. This would tend to keep 
many influential factors constant except, pri- 
marily, the one “under the microscope“ 
i.e advertising messages. (Of course, the 
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experiment would have to be repeated at 
different locations to permit any generaliza- 
tions.) 

We consider it a professional responsibility 
to call attention to both valid and question- 
able research relating to traffic safety. Con- 
sequently there is no fee for my evaluation 
of the subject study which, as reported, ap- 
pears to me to fall in a highly questionable 
category. 

Sincerely, 
Leon BRODY, 
Director of Research. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, March 25, 1963. 
Mr. Frank BLAKE, 
Outdoor Advertising Association of America, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mn. BLAKE: In accordance with your 
request at our conference on Friday, March 
22, I am glad to give you my evaluation of 
the Madigan-Hyland report to the New York 
State Thruway Authority on the “Relation- 
ship Between Accidents and the Presence of 
Advertising Signs.” 

I think this report is misleading. That it is 
statistically unsound is shown by the anal- 
ysis of the report by Dr. Ernest E. Blanche, 
Ernest E. Blanche & Associates, Inc., and 
by comparison with a study of road signs 
and accidents by Dr. A. R. Lauer and J, Carl 
McMonagle, (“Do Road Signs Affect Acci- 
dents?” A. R. Lauer and J. Carl McMonagle, 
Traffic Quarterly, July 1955, pp. 322-329). 

There are several assumptions in the Madi- 
gan-Hyland report that are open to question. 
For example, the statement: “* it was 
recognized that advertising devices are a 
factor in accidents principally because they 
distract the motorists attention.” 

The implication seems to be that the 
motorists attention is distracted to the adver- 
tising sign and away from the driving task. 
It is perhaps more logical to assume that a 
certain amount of distraction is necessary to 
keep the motorist awake and alert. In fact, 
the study by Lauer and McMonagle men- 
tions that “designers of the New York 
Thruway re zed the need for variety of 
roadside stimuli by designing otherwise un- 
necessary curves in that highway.” 

The difficulty of getting unbiased opinions 
and of pinning down visual attention is 
illustrated by an incident related in “Statis- 
tics with Applications to Highway Traffic 
Analysis, Bruce D. Greenshields and Frank 
M. Weida, published by the Eno Founda- 
tion, 1952. On page 8 of this 238-page mono- 
graph, there is related in part a study of 
no-passing zones. I quote: 

“It was decided to try road signs worded 
to warn drivers that they were entering 
a no-passing zone. It was doubted that 
a large percentage of the motorists would see 
the signs, but surprisingly enough, over 98 
percent of them stated they had seen the 
signs. This was so unexpected that it was 
questionable, and a way of checking these 
answers was sought. 

“The means of checking was revealed 
through consideration of the purpose of the 
sign. Signs aside from those whose shape 
conveys a message, must be read. A sign 
much larger than the no-passing sign was 
prominently displayed to warn the drivers 
that they were entering a test zone. This 
might have been guessed from the fact that 
they had seen three or four different types 
of marking within a mile or so, but, over 
one-third when questioned said they did not 
know they were in a test zone. The conclu- 
sion reached was that at least one-third 
and probably more did not see the no-passing 
signs in spite of the fact that 98 percent 
said they had.” 

The Madigan-Hyland report establishes a 
correlation between the presence of adver- 
tising signs and the occurrence of traffic 
accidents judged by the State trooper re- 
porting, to be due to inattention. In eval- 
uating the finding of the Madigan-Hyland 
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report it must be remembered that a correla- 
tion coefficient does not necessarily show the 
existence of a cause-and-effect relationship, 
There could be other causes for the accidents. 

The highway factors that lead to acci- 
dents are numerous and fall into three gen- 
eral categories: (1) those relating to the 
geometry of the highway; (2) those relating 
to the appearance of the highway and en- 
vironment; and, (3) those relating to the 
flow of traffic. If these many variables that 
can cause accidents are omitted from the ac- 
cident analysis, the analysis is statistically 
unsound. 

This fact is shown by Dr. Ernest E. 
Blanche’s analysis of the Madigan-Hyland 
report. Dr, Blanche makes an inventory of 
all road features for the pertinent part of 
the thruway and then analyzes the data 
to obtain a proper evaluation of the effect of 
the advertising signs which obviously con- 
stitute a small part of the visual highway 
environment. 

Dr. Blanche obtains a simple correlation 
coefficient between accidents and road fea- 
tures of 0.46. (It may be noted the “deter- 
mining coefficient” is the square of the cor- 
relation coefficient. Thus, the roadside 
features could be expected to account for 
only about 21 percent of the accidents.) 

Dr. Blanche then computed a multiple 
correlation coefficient between accidents and 
road features and advertising signs and 
found it to be 0.47 which is almost identical 
to the simple correlation (0.46) between acci- 
dents and road features, 

A partial correlation coefficient between 
accidents and advertising (removing the in- 
fluence of road features) computed by Dr. 
Blanche, was found to be 0.05. 

The analysis by Dr. Blanche is the same as 
that followed in the Lauer and McMonagle 
study conducted in Michigan. This indi- 
cates the correctness of the method. 

The Michigan study included nine vari- 
ables: vehicle miles, private drives, restau- 
rants, taverns, gas stations, stores, other 
establishments, design features, and adver- 
tising. 

It is significant that in the Michigan study 
the partial correlation (eliminating the 
effects of other variables) between accidents 
and roadside signs of—0.066 for roadways 
with no intersections and 0,002 for roadways 
with intersections shows practically no rela- 
tionship between roadside advertising and 
accidents, 

The Michigan study included a laboratory 
study in which factors could be controlled. 
The conclusion of the authors of the Michi- 
gan study, as stated: “The studies (lab- 
oratory and fleld) each confirm that there is 
no significant relationship shown between 
outdoor advertising signs and highway acci- 
dents. The evidence, if any, is slightly in 
favor of having something along the high- 
way to arouse the motorists and keep him 
alerted as far as efficient driving is con- 
cerned.” 

It is my opinion that the Madigan-Hyland 
report is erroneous in that it fails to take 
into consideration the many highway vari- 
ables other than outdoor advertising signs 
that can cause accidents. This opinion is 
confirmed by the findings and statistical 
procedures followed by Dr. Blanche and by 
Dr. Lauer and Professor McMonagle. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce D. GREENSHIELDS, 
Assistant Director. 


STATEMENT OF J. CARL MCMONAGLE ON RE- 
PORTS MADE BY MADIGAN-HYLAND, INC., CON- 
SULTING ENGINEERS, New YORK CITY, AND 
BY Dr. Ernest E. BLANCHE, ERNEST E. 
BLANCHE & ASSOCIATES, INC., KENSINGTON, 
MD., ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ACCcI- 
DENTS AND OUTDOOR ADVERTISING DEVICES ON 
THE NEW YORK STATE THRUWAY 


I have very carefully examined the reports 
made by Madigan-Hyland, Inc., and Dr. Er- 
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nest E. Blanche to determine the statistical 
soundness of each report. I cannot agree 
with the report made by Madigan-Hyland, 
Inc., because of several factors. First, they 
did not consider any of the other roadside 
features on the highway and confined their 
report entirely to outdoor advertising signs. 
I believe it is a well-established fact that in 
order to get a sound statistical analysis of 
accidents on any highway that all roadside 
features should be considered and correla- 
tion made between them. Second, the acci- 
dent reports they studied only covered those 
accidents on which the investigating officers 
indicated driver inattention. I believe all 
traffic safety experts agree that driver in- 
attention can be caused by many things, and 
not just outdoor advertising signs or any 
one individual roadside feature. The sound- 
ness of this item on the accident report can 
be questioned because it is the investigating 
officer’s opinion. I believe that if Madigan- 
Hyland, Inc., had made a complete study of 
roadside features and made a correlating 
analysis of these features, both simple and 
multiple, that they would have come up with 
quite a different answer. 

In my review of Dr. Ernest E. Blanche's 
report, the condition is quite different. Dr. 
Blanche considered all roadside features and 
other factors along the highway in making 
his correlation analysis, as was done in the 
Michigan study conducted some years ago. 
I have carefully studied his analysis and am 
in complete concurrence with his findings. 

Tt is not my intention in any way to dis- 
credit or criticize the integrity or ability of 
the Madigan-Hyland firm in their study be- 
cause I firmly believe that if their assign- 
ment from the New York State Thruway Au- 
thority had been broad enough that they 
would have come up with the same answer 
as the Michigan study, the study conducted 
by Dr. Ernest E. Blanche and the laboratory 
study by Dr. A. R. Lauer, of Iowa State Col- 
lege, all three of which quite emphatically 
indicated that outdoor advertising signs had 
no relationship to accidents on any highway. 

MARCH 27, 1963. 


COORDINATION OF FEDERAL AND 
STATE INHERITANCE AND ESTATE 
TAXES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill for the purpose 
of implementing recommendations of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations which seeks to co- 
ordinate Federal and State inheritance 
and estate taxes and to increase the 
States’ share of revenues produced by 
these taxes. This bill is identical to H.R. 
5155 which I introduced in the 87th Con- 
gress and to H.R. 5039 which was intro- 
duced recently by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keocu]. I have the 
honor to represent the House on the Ad- 
visory Commission, together with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Krol]. 
and the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
[Mrs. Dwyer], who is joining us in the 
sponsorship of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation was 
unanimously recommended by the Advis- 
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ory Commission. Under Public Law 86- 
380 the Commission has the responsibility 
of recommending methods of coordinat- 
ing and simplifying tax laws and admin- 
istrative practices in order to achieve a 
more orderly and less competitive fiscal 
relationship between the level of gov- 
ernment and to reduce the burden of 
compliance for taxpayers. 

The Commission selected this tax area 
for intensive study in 1960, shortly after 
its organization, because legislative de- 
velopments since the mid-1930’s have 
impaired the effectiveness of the Federal 
credit for inheritance and estate taxes 
paid to States. The credit provision was 
enacted by the Congress 37 years ago to 
safeguard the States’ share of these rev- 
enues and to facilitate interstate tax 
uniformity. These objectives have not 
been realized, and a legislative remedy 
has been urged upon the Congress from 
all sides for more than two decades. 

The inheritance and estate tax area is 
now characterized by tax overlapping 
and complexity, by heavy tax compliance 
burdens for taxpayers, and by relative- 
ly high administrative costs, out of all 
proportion to the small contribution 
these taxes make to most States’ rev- 
enues, Inheritances and estates are now 
taxed by the Federal Government and 
also by 49 States—Nevada is the only 
exception. Gifts are taxed by the Fed- 
eral Government and 12 States. All 
these taxes provide annually only about 
$400 million to the States and $1.6 bil- 
lion to the Federal Government. 

My bill provides for a new two-brack- 
et Federal tax credit for taxes paid to 
States to reserve for the States a rela- 
tively large proportion of these taxes in 
the low tax brackets and a small pro- 
portion in the middle and higher brack- 
ets. This will stabilize State collections 
from these taxes and improve their dis- 
tribution among the States. The new 
credit will be available to taxpayers only 
after their respective States have simpli- 
fied their tax laws and adjusted their tax 
rates to avail themselves of the revenue 
being relinquished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The bill requires all States to 
adopt estate tax laws to reduce tax com- 
plexity, ease the compliance burdens of 
taxpayers, and improve tax administra- 
tion. 

This program will ultimately result in 
relinquishing several hundred million 
dollars of annual Federal revenue to the 
States. The loss of Federal revenue, 
however, will not begin for several years 
because the States will need time to 
bring their laws into conformity. It will 
take place only as tax simplification is 
actually achieved. 

The Advisory Commission’s recom- 
mendations, which this bill seeks to im- 
plement, have been endorsed by impor- 
tant national organizations, including 
the Governors’ Conference, the National 
Tax Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Counties, the National Legislative 
Conference of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, the National Association of 
Attorneys General, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Conference of 
State Legislative Leaders, and the Na- 
tional Association of State Auditors, 
Comptrollers, and Treasurers. 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF FEDERAL 
GRANTS-IN-AID TO STATES FOR 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today, for appropriate refer- 
ence, H.R. 6195, to implement recom- 
mendations made by the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
for the purpose of simplifying and im- 
proving the administration of Federal 
grants-in-aid for public health services. 

Except for minor technical changes, 
this bill is the same as H.R. 5706 which 
I introduced in the 87th Congress. An 
identical bill (S. 1051) has been intro- 
duced in the other body by Senator 
Muskie with the bipartisan support of 12 
additional Members. 

This bill is designed to accomplish 
two objectives. First, it would amend 
the Public Health Service Act of 1944 to 
permit States, at the discretion of the 
Governor concerned, to transfer up to 
one-third of the Federal funds granted 
in any one category to one or more of 
four other disease control categories. 
It is proposed that this flexibility apply 
to the following five categorical grants: 
general health assistance, cancer control, 
heart disease control, tuberculosis con- 
trol, and venereal disease control. The 
bill would not affect the remaining 
health categories of mental health, 
maternal and child health, and crippled 
children’s services. 

It is believed that the transfer pro- 
vision would allow the States sufficient 
flexibility to apply the Federal funds to 
the categories of the greatest need with- 
in the particular State, while at the 
same time providing assurance to the 
Congress that in terms of the Nation as 
a whole the categorical areas would re- 
ceive the relative emphasis placed upon 
them by the Congress in annual appro- 
priations. 

Second, the bill would establish a uni- 
form allotment and matching formula 
for Federal grants to States in the spe- 
cial categories listed above. A number 
of differing formulas are now applicable 
to these five categories. The Advisory 
Commission believes this diversity is of 
doubtful value and causes unnecessary 
complexity at both the National and 
State levels. It is the Commission’s view 
that a combination of population, as a 
general indicator of relative program 
need among the States, and per capita 
income, as an indicator of financial abil- 
ity, would be fair to all the States. Ac- 
cordingly, the bill incorporates the Hill- 
Burton formula used in other Public 
Health Service programs, such as the 
hospital construction program for this 
purpose. 

Formal resolutions urging enactment 
of this legislation have been adopted by 
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the Governor’s Conference, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Confer- 
ence of State Legislative Leaders, the 
National Legislative Conference of the 
Council of State Governments, the Na- 
tional Association of State Budget Of- 
ficers, the National Association of Attor- 
neys General, the Midwestern Regional 
Conference of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, the American Municipal As- 
sociation, and the National Association 
of County Officials. 


AMERICAN POLICY WITH RESPECT 
TO GERMAN ARMAMENT ACTIVI- 
TIES IN THE UNITED ARAB RE- 
PUBLIC 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. STRATTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 14 of this year I had the honor to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues a 
very disturbing newspaper report to the 
effect that some 300 German aviation 
technicians, including some former ac- 
tive Nazis, were presently working in the 
United Arab Republic, on the banks of 
the Nile, working to build a mach 2.0 jet 
fighter aircraft for the Egyptians. The 
report also indicated that this group 
was headed by Willy Messerschmitt, top 
German aviation scientist under Hitler 
and currently a German industrialist. 

As I reported at that time, Mr. Speak- 
er, I had wired the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense request- 
ing that they advise me of the truth or 
falsity of these charges, together with 
their recommendations as to what course 
the United States might follow in the 
event the reports were substantially cor- 
rect, to put an end to this serious threat 
to peace and stability in the Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, these replies have now 
been received, and I thereby take this 
opportunity to make them available to 
my colleagues in the Congress. 

The letters follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1963. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STRATTON: Thank you 
for your telegram of April 4 concerning the 
buildup of military capability in the United 
Arab Republic and the presence of German 
technicians and scientists there. 

The question of the activities of German 
scientists in the United Arab Republic was 
discussed by the President in his press con- 
ference of April 3. The President noted that 
“the German Government itself has indi- 
cated its displeasure and there is some ques- 
tion of whether it may be a breach of the 
law, the German scientists who are working 
on missiles, air engines, and air frames. 
There are not a great number of them, but 
there are some of them, and, of course, they 
do affect the tensions in the Middle East.” 
We are discussing the issue with the parties 
concerned and are engaged in gathering all 
available information. 

In respect to the United Arab Republic's 
hope to produce jet trainers and jet fighters, 
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it is by no means clear that the security situ- 
ation in the Near East would be seriously af- 
fected in view of the availability of such air- 
craft from elsewhere. In addition, there now 
exist increasingly effective defenses against 
manned aircraft. One of these, the Hawk 
missile, is being sold to Israel by the United 
States and will be in place next year. The 
United Arab Republic, in seeking to create 
its own source of fighter aircraft using West- 
ern resources, is trying to reduce its current 
commitments to the Soviets for military 
equipment. 

With regard to missiles, the complications 
are greater. The United States is deeply con- 
cerned for the future. Both the United Arab 
Republic and Israel have missile programs, 
and there are other aspects which must be 
given consideration. As the President stated 
on April 3, “This matter has been very strong- 
ly brought to attention by the Israeli Govern- 
ment and by other interested parties who are 
seeking to diminish rather than increase the 
arms race in the Middle East.” 

Historically, the United States has played 
a key role in maintaining relative stability 
in the Near East. This continues to be the 
case. The United States has strongly sup- 
ported the peacekeeping machinery of the 
United Nations in the Near East and has 
through quiet but persistent diplomacy 
brought its influence to bear in favor of re- 
straint and moderation. In addition, the 
United States has supplied Israel a great 
deal of economic assistance. Since attaining 
statehood, Israel has been able not only to 
provide adequately for its own powerful 
armed forces, but has been able also to 
achieve a rapid economic development and 
one of the highest living standards in the 
world. 

Not only is the arms race in the Near East 
a matter of deep concern to the United 
States but also one of great complexity. 
Quoting the President again from his com- 
ments to the press on April 3: 

“We would be reluctant to see a military 
balance of power in the Middle East which 
was such as to encourage aggression rather 
than discouraging it. So this is a matter 
which we will have to continue to observe. 
We have expressed our strong opposition to 
the introduction or manufacture of nuclear 
weapons in the Middle East, and we have 
indicated that strongly to all of the coun- 
tries. So we have to wait and see as time 
goes on. At the present time, there is a 
balance which I think would discourage mili- 
tary action on either side. I would hope it 
will continue.” 

While watching the situation closely, the 
Department also is exploring carefully every 
possible solution to the problem. 

If I may be of any further assistance to 
you, please do not hesitate to call on me, 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1963. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. STRATTON: Your telegram of 
April 4, 1963, addressed to Secretary Mc- 
Namara regarding West German scientific 
activity in the United Arab Republic has 
been referred to this office for reply. 

We have evaluated the points set forth in 
your message and find them essentially cor- 
rect. West German activity in Egypt has 
been well publicized for several years. On 
the aircraft side, the Egyptian Government 
began efforts in the late 1950's to establish 
its own aircraft industry.. As stated in your 
letter, there are German technicians and 
mechanics engaged in the production of a 
jet trainer and a light fighter reconnaissance 
aircraft. To the best of our knowledge Mr. 
Willy Messerschmitt has not been identified 
with this program in Egypt. 
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Insofar as the United Arab Republic's 
rocket project is concerned, we estimate that 
there are some West Germans engaged in this 
program. There is no evidence that any 
West Germans are working on nuclear, radio- 
logical or biological weapons. Parentheti- 
cally, we have not been able to identify any 
prominent Nazis involved in any of the fore- 
going activities. 

I am sure you will appreciate that your 
query as to the steps the U.S. Government 
can take to terminate German scientific ac- 
tivity presents policy considerations which 
fall within the proper competence of the 
Department of State. I understand the De- 
partment of State is writing you separately 
on this point. However, I can assure you 
that both the Department of State and the 
Department of Defense are conscious of the 
need to stabilize conditions in the Middle 
East area, particularly with reference to 
Israel and its neighboring Arab States. As 
you know, the United States has long held 
to the view that the introduction of weap- 
ons of mass destruction and sophisticated 
offensive weapons into the Middle East was 
inimical to our interests as well as to those 
of countries immediately concerned. I be- 
lieve our recent decision to make the Hawk 
missile available to Israel to broaden Israel's 
capability for defense against manned air- 
craft demonstrates our Government's resolve 
to maintain a power equilibrium in the area. 

I trust that the foregoing is responsive to 
the military points raised in your communi- 
cation to Secretary McNamara. If I can be 
of further service to you on this matter 
please do not hesitate to call me. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK K. SLOAN, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


STATEMENT ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a statement I presented today 
to the Judiciary Subcommittee presently 
holding hearings on civil rights bills: 
STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER 

BEFORE Hovse JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE 

No. 5, May 9, 1963 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to testify in support of the bills before 
the committee, including my own bills, H.R. 
543 and H.R. 548. H.R. 543 is designed to 
prevent discrimination in public places and 
public transportation against members of 
the Armed Forces; H.R. 548, to protect the 
right to vote in Federal elections. 

A modern-day De Toqueville or Lord 
Byrce, Mr. Chairman, might well conclude 
that civil rights is a triennial bloom in the 
congressional garden, In 1957 after years of 
agonizing frustration—frustration within as 
well as without the Congress—we enacted a 
Civil Rights Act. In that act the Congress 
took a significant step toward fulfillment of 
the promise of the 15th amendment which 
guarantees to every American citizen the 
right to vote regardless of race or color. By 
that act Congress authorized the Federal 
Government to bring civil actions for in- 
junctive relief where discrimination denied 
or threatened the right to vote. The act 
further prohibited intimidation, threats, and 
coercion for the purpose of interfering: with 
the right to vote in Federal primary and 
general elections. 
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Three years later, in the wake of some 
obvious disappointments in connection with 
its earlier efforts, Congress sought to 
strengthen the 1957 act by enacting the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960. It provided that 
States, as well as voting registrars, may be 
sued for discriminatory practices. Title III 
of the 1960 act required the preservation of 
voting records, and empowered the Attorney 
General to inspect them. Under title IV, 
Congress provided for Federal voting referees 
to facilitate the registration of persons im- 
properly denied the right to vote. 

Another 3 years have passed. We are now 
seized of the opportunity which, if I may 
continue with my horticultural analogy, will 
permit us to convert this delicate bud into 
a hardy perennial. The means for accom- 
plishing this are embodied in proposals be- 
fore this committee. 

The right to vote is a constitutional right. 
As everyone familiar with Federal elections 
knows, many qualified Americans are sys- 
tematically denied the right to vote. This is 
accomplished by the so-called literacy test. 
These tests, fair and nondiscriminatory on 
their face, are administered so as to prevent 
certain of our citizens from voting. They 
make a mockery of the 15th amendment. 
They eat at the vitals of the democratic 
process. They are, in short, an intolerable 
evil in a representative system of govern- 
ment. 

H.R. 548, if enacted, will remedy this un- 
wholesome situation. This is not a new 
proposal, indeed some of the members of 
this committee have introduced identical or 
similar legislation in this as well as the 87th 
Congress, It is, in truth, a modest proposal. 
It does not attempt to eliminate literacy 
as a proper and reasonable qualification for 
voting. I do not think the requirement of 
literacy for voter qualification should be 
abandoned completely. It is important that 
the voter have an understanding of the 
issues which he is called upon to decide. 
But, as frequently used, these tests bear 
absolutely no relationship to a person's qual- 
ification to vote. 

This bill, moreover, is applicable only with 
respect to voting in Federal elections, a mat- 
ter of some concern to the Nation and Con- 
gress as well as to the States. 

Lastly, the bill does not propose any op- 
pression or arbitrary governmental action 
against individuals. On the contrary, it is 
designed to facilitate a person’s constitu- 
tional right to vote only in the face of State 
discriminatory action. 

The bill requires the States which use 
literacy tests, to use an objective standard. 
The maximum uniform standard set forth 
in the bill is the completion of the sixth 
grade in any public school or accredited 
private school. This includes such institu- 
tions in the several States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. This is a rea- 
sonable standard; it is much like the stand- 
ard which my own State of New York has 
used for many years. 

When this proposal was before the last 
Congress, some Members expressed doubts as 
to its constitutionality. The power to de- 
termine the qualifications of voters, they 
argued, was left to the States. That power— 
the power to set the qualifications for vot- 
ers in Federal as well as State elections—is 
not, however, unlimited. 

The 15th amendment provides that neither 
the Federal Government nor the States can 
deny or abridge the right of citizens to vote 
on account of race or color. And, Congress 
is empowered to enforce this prohibition by 
appropriate legislation. 

The clear import of this 15th amendment 
is that Congress has the power to enact 
laws to prevent the States from abridging 
the right of citizens to vote on racial grounds. 
The Commission on Civil Rights has found 
that certain States are in fact using their 
voter qualification laws to deny citizens the 
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right to vote on racial grounds. If Congress 
endorses these findings—which are incorpo- 
rated in H.R. 548—it clearly has the power 
by appropriate legislation to prevent the 
States from abridging the right of citizens 
to vote on racial grounds. 

Is the enactment of an objective stand- 
ard—the sixth grade test in this case—be- 
yond the power of Congress? This test does 
not alter the State requirement that per- 
sons be literate in order to vote. The sixth 
grade test is simply a means by which Con- 
gress may insure that an otherwise legiti- 
mate State voter qualification—literacy—is 
not used as a means of excluding voters 
on racial grounds. 

Under the Constitution the qualifications 
prescribed by the States for elections to the 
most numerous branch of their legislature 
apply in Federal elections, The right to vote 
in Federal elections is not however a right 
derived from the State. State-established 
voter qualifications are, of course, subject 
to the Constitution, particularly to the 14th 
and 15th amendments which prohibit cer- 
tain types of discriminatory action. 

The Supreme Court, in a number of cases, 
has upheld the validity of literacy tests, 
But these cases, and I refer specifically to 
Lassiter v. Northampton County Board of 
Elections, 360 U.S. 45 (1959), hold only that 
a State may adopt a fair literacy test for 
voting provided that such a test applies alike 
to all citizens of the State without regard 
to race or color. The Lassiter decision sug- 
gests, what commonsense tells us, that a 
State may not establish qualifications that 
abridge the right to vote on racial grounds. 

The 14th amendment provides that no 
State shall “deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” That amendment also provides that 
Congress “shall have power to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation” the provisions of 
the amendment. In providing that persons 
who have completed the sixth grade shall 
be regarded as literate under any State 
literacy law, the Congress would be enforc- 
ing the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment. 

Under article I, section 4, clause 1 of the 
Constitution the States may prescribe the 
“times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions” except that “Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations.” 
There are a number of decisions under this 
section, but none to my knowledge, has ever 
held unconstitutional an act of Congress 
regulating the manner in which elections 
are held. In Smiley v. Holm, 285 U.S. 355, 
366-367 (1932), the Supreme Court indicated 
that Congress “has a general supervisory 
power over the whole subject“ of congres- 
sional elections. Chief Justice Hughes 
speaking for the Court said: 

“Consideration of the subject matter and 
of the terms of the provision requires afirma- 
tive answer. The subject matter is the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives. It cannot be 
doubted that these comprehensive words 
embrace authority to provide a complete 
code for congressional elections, not only as 
to times and places, but in relation to notices, 
registration, supervision of voting, protec- 
tion of voters, prevention of fraud and cor- 
rupt practices, counting of votes, duties of 
inspectors and canvassers, and making and 
publication of election returns; in short, to 
enact the numerous requirements as to pro- 
cedure and safeguards which experience 
shows are necessary in order to enforce the 
fundamental right involved. These require- 
ments would be nugatory if they did not 
have appropriate sanctions in the definition 
of offenses and punishments. All this is 
comprised in the subject of ‘times, places, 
and manner of holding elections’ and in- 
volves lawmaking in its essential features and 
most important aspect. - 
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“This view is confirmed by the second 
clause of article I, section 4, which provides 
that ‘the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations,’ with the 
single exception stated. The phrase ‘such 
regulations’ plainly refers to regulations of 
the same general character that the legis- 
lature of the State is authorized to prescribe 
with respect to congressional elections. In 
exercising this power, the Congress may sup- 
plement these State regulations or may sub- 
stitute its own, It may impose additional 
penalties for the violation of the State laws 
or provide independent sanctions, It has a 
general supervisory power over the whole 
subject.” 

In enacting a sixth-grade standard for 
literacy as regards Federal elections, Con- 
gress would simply be exercising its general 
supervisory power” to assure that State of- 
ficials in the performance of their duties 
under State law also did their duty as regards 
the United States. 

These provisions—the power of Congress to 
enforce the 15th and 14th amendments and 
the power of Congress to provide for the 
manner in which elections are held, plus 
the “necessary and proper” powers—provide 
an adequate legal basis for enactment of 
H.R. 548. 

I also commend to the committee for its 
prompt consideration, H.R. 543. This bill 
would make it unlawful for hotels, restau- 
rants, theaters, parks, or other public or 
semi-public places as well as public trans- 
portation facilities to discriminate against 
any member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States because of race, color, or creed. 
It subjects proprietors, managers, and em- 
ployees of such facilities to criminal pen- 
alties for discrimination directed against 
members of the uniformed services. 

We have an obligation to protect our sery- 
ice men and women from the insults of racial 
bias. The necessity for Federal action in this 
regard does not have to be labored, it is 
obvious to all. 

Mr. Chairman, I am told that 1963 is a 
vintage year. The 88th Congress has it 
within its power to make it a vintage year 
for constitutional rights, Let us pour some 
new legislative wine into these old bottles. 


WATER POLLUTION: A SERIOUS 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. McDowELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, water 
pollution has become a serious national 
problem. It is bad enough when people 
have to resort to buying bottled water 
in order to get a drink of water free of 
industrial waste and sediment. But 
now, we are told by the official West 
German Institute for Water, Soil, and 
Air Hygiene, that it has found indica- 
tions of cancer-producing detergents in 
the water supply. 

Scientists in the Taft Sanitary En- 
gineering Center in Cincinnati have re- 
ported on the consequences arising out 
of the use of such contaminated water. 

Senator GAYLORD NELSON, of Wiscon- 
sin, is to be congratulated for introduc- 
ing a bill to set standards that deter- 
gents must meet including solubility. 
His bill takes advantage of the fact that 
new processes have been developed which 
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would produce soluble detergents. These 
processes have been pioneered in West 
Germany where the Parliament had to 
outlaw insoluble detergents because that 
nation’s principal rivers, including the 
Rhine, had become piled high with foam. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
article by Marquis Childs on this sub- 
ject: 

SENATOR NELSON OPENS WAR ON DETERGENTS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

When they returned recently from their 
recess within a recess a number of Members 
of Congress reported they found people back 
home interested not in Laos or Cuba or even 
in the Rockefeller marriage and how it may 
affect the presidential race next year but in 
something much more immediate. That is 
how they can be sure of getting a drink of 
relatively unpolluted water when they turn 
on the tap. 

Pollution of the water supply is becoming 
a serious problem in area after area. In 
many communities those who can afford it 
are buying bottled water. They are becom- 
ing accustomed to seeing a deposit of sedi- 
ment from water out of the tap run into 
bathtubs and dishpans. 

This has a direct bearing on conservation 
and the survival of fish and game. But as 
hundreds of newly developed chemical com- 
pounds are dumped into streams in indus- 
trial waste and used with a heavy hand in 
insect sprays it is a factor of still undeter- 
mined significance in the health of human 
beings. And as compared to the thousands 
of scientists at work developing new chem- 
icals and pesticides very little is being done 
about this wholesale pollution of the 
environment. 

A principal source that has been building 
up during the past 15 years is the chemical 
detergents used by millions of housewives 
in automatic dishwashers. Today 4 billion 
pounds of detergent a year are used. This 
chemical dissolves in water only very gradu- 
ally and so, as it is dumped into sewage 
systems that in turn pour into streams and 
rivers, it is a more or less permanent cause 
of pollution. 

Senator Gaytorp NELSON, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, has put in a bill which would set 
standards that detergent manufacturers 
must meet after 1965. New processes are 
available which at little additional cost 
would produce soluble detergents. This has 
been proved out in West Germany which 
pioneered the chemical detergents. There 
the Parliament outlawed insoluble deter- 
gents after a certain date when it was shown 
that even principal rivers, such as the Rhine, 
were piled high with detergent foam. 

NELSON, who as Governor pushed through 
a $50 million conservation program to pre- 
serve the great recreation resources of his 
State, told the Senate that chemical deter- 
gents had been found to have polluted the 
underground water in 64 of Wisconsin's 72 
counties. He punctured the idea that this 
was a State problem which could be handled 
by the State, pointing out that underground 
water supplies following mysterious under- 
ground routes lead for hundreds of miles in 
all directions from Wisconsin rivers. 

He called attention to the effect of deter- 
gent foam in clogging sewage plants. This 
foam becomes impregnated with a high bac- 
teria count and carried by the wind it be- 
comes an immediate health hazard. As 
early as 1950 the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health reported a wall of foam on the Missis- 
sippi River in western Wisconsin 15 feet high, 
35 feet wide, and 300 feet long. Some years 
later helicopters had to be used to blow 
away foam on the Baraboo River in searching 
for a lost boy. 

The official West German institute for 
water, soil and air hygiene reported last 
year finding indications of cancer-producing 
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effects of detergents in the water supply. 
This is, of course only a tentative finding. 
But it suggests the unknowns in the release 
of a vast new volume of chemicals in man’s 
environment. 

A few scientists in the Taft Sanitary En- 
gineering Center in Cincinnati have been 
studying the effects of detergent pollution. 
In a recent report they pointed out how dire 
the consequences can be as virtually all of 
this material finds its way into surface and 
ground water. Since with the population 
explosion water supplies must be used over 
and over, the cumulative volume of deter- 
gents can be an ever-increasing menace un- 
less it is checked. 

Only the more dramatic instances get into 
the news. In Suffolk County, N.Y., the tap 
water came out foaming like beer. At one 
point the Federal Housing Administration 
refused to insure mortgages because the 
quality of well water showed the long-term 
effects of detergents from septic tank 
effluent. 

NELSON, a freshman Senator, is convinced 
there is a large body of public opinion deeply 
concerned about pollution of the air and 
water and ready to respond to leadership 
seeking to save what is left of the American 
heritage and to protect defenseless individ- 
uals from poisons discharged at random into 
the environment. In introducing his deter- 
gent bill, he spoke of a battle to preserve the 
simplest basic elements necessary to human 
survival. This is a line that may have far 
more political appeal than is realized here. 


HANFORD ELECTRIC GENERATION 
BONDS: CONFIDENCE IN PROJECT 
SHOWN BY LOW INTEREST BID 
ON BONDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
year Congress authorized the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System to build 
the Hanford project to put waste heat to 
work producing electricity at the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s new plutonium 
production reactor in the State of 
Washington. 

This congressional action came only 
after extended debate on the merits of 
the proposal of public agencies in the 
Pacific Northwest to create the world’s 
largest atomic powerplant. Even after 
legislation was passed permitting im- 
plementation of the plan, opponents 
hinted darkly that its financial feasibility 
made doubtful eventual construction of 
the generating facilities. 

Yesterday bids were opened on $122 
million of Hanford project revenue 
bonds. Four bids were received. Bidders 
and net interest costs included: William 
S. Morris & Co., 3.2601 percent; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 3.31 percent; Smith, Barney 
& Co., First Boston Corp., Blyth & Co., 
White, Weld & Co., and associates, 3.333 
percent; and John Nuveen & Co., B. J. 
Van Ingren & Co. and associates, 3.344 
percent. 
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Mr. Speaker, these bids are significant 
on several counts. 

First, this was the largest strictly mu- 
nicipal revenue bond issue ever put up 
for sale at competitive bidding. In- 
volved were $59,590,000 of serial bonds 
with a variety of coupons, and $62,- 
410,000 of term bonds with a 3.25-percent 
coupon. 

Second, interest rates by all four bid- 
ders were far below those utilized in 
original economic feasibility studies of 
the Hanford project. A net interest cost 
of 4 percent was assumed in initial 
studies which found the plant fully fea- 
sible and a self-liquidating investment 
on this basis. Later investigations em- 
ployed a more realistic 356 interest figure. 
But events have proved even this lower 
estimate too cautious. Actual low bid 
on the Hanford bonds was 3.2601 percent. 
Even the high bid of 3.344 percent was 
considerably beneath the latest prebid 
estimate. ‘ 

Third, four major firms or syndicates 
bid for the Hanford bonds, indicating the 
attractive nature of the offering. Each 
of the four bidders at the sale was re- 
quired to post a “good faith” check equal 
to 1 percent of the $122 million issue, or 
$1,220,000—another indication of the 
high interest created by the Hanford 
bonds. 

The low-interest costs associated with 
the Hanford revenue bond issue were 
perhaps foreshadowed by the financial 
community’s response to revenue notes 
offered by Washington Public Power 
Supply System in November 1962, for 
interim funding of the project. Seattle 
Trust & Savings Bank obtained those 
notes on a bid of 1.895 percent—an 
amazingly low figure. 

Feasibility of the Hanford plant was 
further enhanced by a 35-percent sav- 
ing over estimates on the cost of turbine 
generators. General Electric Co. was 
awarded an $18,200,000 contract to build 
the two steam-turbine generators for the 
800,000-kilowatt plant—almost $10 mil- 
lion less than the sum of $28 million 
which had been allocated to cover this 
expense. A byproduct was reduction of 
the bond issue from $130 million to $122 
million. 

When the Hanford power was offered 
to prospective power purchasers, a total 
of 76 public agencies, rural electric co- 
operatives, and private power companies 
oversubscribed the project output by re- 
questing more than 168 percent of the 
plant’s output. 

Consumer-owned systems numbering 
71 in 4 States asked for 118.01 percent 
of the power. However, under the statute 
authorizing non-Federal development of 
the project by the Washington Public 
Power Supply System, 50 percent of the 
power was offered to “private organiza- 
tions.” Five private power companies 
each requested 10 percent of the output, 
equivalent to their full 50-percent share, 
and the share of consumer-owned sys- 
tems was reduced proportionately. 

Mr. Speaker, this was a good project to 
begin with, and it is getting better all 
the time. As Under Secretary of the 
Interior James K. Carr said recently: 

It is my opinion that the Hanford project 
power bonds represent one of the finest 
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financial opportunities ever offered to private 
capital through the bond market. My judg- 
ment is based on the belief that the Hanford 
power bonds are backed by the criteria that 
make for a high-quality security. More to 
the point, there is a ready market for the 
power; there is a highly diversified sharing 
of risk; and the project has had the ad- 
vantage of the best engineering and tech- 
nical brainpower in America. 


Yesterday hardheaded financiers— 
men prepared to back their opinions with 
cold ecash—gave the ultimate judgment 
on the financial feasibility of the Han- 
ford project. The institutions repre- 
sented in the bidding are not in business 
to back good causes. They seek to invest 
money in ideas which will return a 
profit—and they backed Hanford. They 
recognized a sound proposal, and sought 
to participate in its implementation. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at the end of 
these remarks for the information of 
the House a copy of a news story in the 
Wall Street Journal of May 9, 1963, 
headed “W. S. Morris Wins Washington 
State Power Unit Bonds” together with 
the text of an address of April 19, 1963, 
by Under Secretary of the Interior James 
K. Carr. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 9, 1963] 
W. S. Morris WINS WASHINGTON STATE POWER 
Unrr BONDS 

William S. Morris & Co., bidding alone, 
again surprised the financial community by 
winning Washington Public Power Supply 
System's $122 million of Hanford project 
electric revenue bonds. 

An annual net interest cost of 3.2601 per- 
cent was produced for the Washington State 
agency by the relatively small New York 
municipal bond concern's bid of 98 for $59,- 
590,000 of serial bonds with a variety of 
coupons and $62,410,000 of term bonds with 
a 314 percent coupon. 

FEDERAL UNIT APPROVES 


Net interest costs bid by the three rival 
syndicates include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 
associates, 3.31 percent; Smith, Barney & 
Co., First Boston Corp., Blyth & Co., White, 
Weld & Co. and associates, 3.333 percent 
and John Nuveen & Co., B. J. Van Ingen & 
Co. and associates, 3.344 percent. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
joined with the Washington State agency in 
accepting the Morris bid. Approval of the 
award by Bonneville was necessary since 
Bonneville, a Federal power marketing 
agency, will be a prime distributor of elec- 
tricity produced at the Hanford project of 
the WPPSS. 

Dillon, Read & Co., consultants to Bonne- 
ville Power, recommended acceptance of the 
Morris bid. Each of the four bidders at the 
sale was required to post a “good faith” 
check equal to 1 percent of the $122 million 
offering, or $1,220,000, 

The offering ranks as the largest munici- 
pal issue to reach the market since March 
12, when Illinois sold $150 million of general 
obligation bonds. It was the largest strictly 
municipal revenue issue ever put up for sale 
at competitive bidding. 

Proceeds from the sale will finance an 
800,000-kilowatt atomic electric plant at 
Hanford, Wash. The project, planned for 
completion in October 1965, will operate on 
steam from a new Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion reactor being built to make plutonium, 
which is used in atomic weapons. 

The issue represents by far the biggest 
bond purchase on record for the Morris firm. 
The New York concern and its principal 

er, Morris, first came into prominence 
in August 1961 by winning $100 million Cali- 
fornia school bonds in competition with a 
Bank of America syndicate. 
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WON VETERANS’ BONDS 


Mr. Morris, who bids alone, repeated a 
month later by winning $100 million Cali- 
fornia veterans’ bonds, also in competition 
with Bank of America and associates. Sub- 
sequent Morris bids for major California 
State issues have been topped by rival bid- 
ers, mostly Bank of America groups. 

A “surprise” Morris bid for the $150 mil- 
lion Illinois offering of March 12 was topped 
by a bid from a “Chicago bank” group 
headed by Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. 

The Morris firm scaled the $59,590,000 of 
Hanford project serial bonds on the public 
reoffering at prices to yleld from 2.25 percent 
for bonds maturing September 1, 1967, to 
3.25 percent for those due September 1, 1986. 
The $62,410,000 of 314 percent term bonds 
were priced at 98, to yield 3.35 percent to 
maturity on September 1, 1996. 


A SLUGGISH START 


But unlike the two $100 million California 
offerings purchased by the Morris organiza- 
tion in 1961, both of which were quickly 
grabbed up by investors, yesterday’s offering 
made a sluggish start in the retail market. 
“We still have an unsold balance of about 
$107 million left,” Mr. Morris said late in the 
day. 

He estimated his gross profit at $1,440,000 
if all the bonds can be sold at list prices 
and his possible net profit at $600,000. He 
also conceded the possibility of heavy losses 
in the event sale of the bonds remains slug- 
gish and it is necessary to sell them at re- 
duced prices later. 

The Morris firm was estimated to have 
netted a profit of about $1 million from its 
first California bond venture and about 
$700,000 from its second. A factor said to 
have been important in Mr. Morris’ decision 
to bid for the first $100 million California 
offering was the small $100,000 “good faith” 
check required by the State. 

COMPLETELY ASTONISHED 

Commenting on yesterday’s surprise ma- 
neuver, Mr. Morris said: We didn't have any 
occasion to go around Wall Street telling 
everybody we were bidding, so naturally it 
was a We did tell some officials of 
the Washington Power System, though. I 
figure the municipal market is rising and I 
thought I'd go out and get the bonds,” 

“We raised our eyebrows when we heard 
Morris had bid and we were completely as- 
tonished minutes later when it turned out 
he was best bidder,” a member of one of the 
rival syndicates said. “AN I can say is that 
it was a hectic morning and we're disap- 
pointed.” 

A member of another syndicate said, “Bill 
Morris is gambling heavily on the possibility 
the municipal bond market will rise over the 
next few weeks.” 

WPPSS, a group of Washington State pub- 
lic power agencies, accepted as paying agents 
for the bonds Franklin National Bank of 
Long Island, New York, the principal paying 
agent; Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, and Seattle First National Bank, 
Seattle. 

Five private utilities and 71 public power 
agencies will purchase power from the Han- 
ford project at a rate sufficient to pay oper- 
ational costs and debt service. 


ADDRESS BY JAMES K. Carr, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR, PORTLAND, OREG., APRIL 19, 
1963 
Not many months ago if someone had pre- 

dicted we would be here this evening at such 

a meeting, considering the sale of Hanford 

power project bonds, he would have been 

dismissed with a shrug as a chimerical 
dreamer. Less than a year ago the proposal 
was so snarled in bitter, political controversy 
that to expect any ready, reasonable solution 
bordered on indulgence in sheer fantasy. 
For some of you to be here it should be ex- 
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citing like coming into the last act of the 
play just before the curtain falls. It isn’t 
a tragedy. This story ends well. 

One thing sure, it is to the great credit 
of many Members of the Congress, President 
Kennedy and his administration, represent- 
atives of privately owned and publicly owned 
power suppliers, several individuals, and 
particularly Owen Hurd and Charles F. Luce, 
that we are meeting tonight. For ours is the 
purpose of moving forward toward an out- 
standing national conservation achievement. 

Production of power with Hanford stream 
is now a real, live, program to utilize valuable 
energy and prevent inexcusable waste. You 
are being given an attractive opportunity to 
participate in this tremendously worthwhile 
effort. 

You will recall that the Congress rejected 
the Hanford steam electric plant when it 
was first proposed as an all-Federal project. 
The Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem, under the able leadership of Owen 
Hurd, stepped forward with the proposal, 
now written into law, for harnessing the by- 
product steam from the new Hanford pro- 
duction reactor, and prevented what would 
have been a shameful waste of the Nation’s 
energy resources. It will add more than 
900,000 kilowatts of firm capacity to the 
Pacific Northwest Power System. 

Devoted and dogged, Owen Hurd, his as- 
sociates, many citizens from all walks in the 
Pacific Northwest and particularly Member's 
of its Congressional delegation on both sides 
of the aisle—Senator Jackson, first and fore- 
most, Senator Macnuson, Congresswoman 
Hansen, Congresswoman May, and Congress- 
man WrsrAND— deserve a full measure of 
gratitude from the people of the Pacific 
Northwest and the Nation for conserving and 
putting this extremely valuable resource to 
work in the public interest. Congressman 
CHET Horb, of California, then chairman, 
Congressman CRAIG Hosmer, and others on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, also 
merit a considerable share of the credit. The 
dedication of these men and women and their 
final victory is an inspiration to those of us 
in the public service. 

All requirements of the authorizing legisla- 
tion have been met. In a little over 6 
months since the Hanford steam electric 
plant was authorized, the Washington Public 
Power Supply System, the Bonneville Power 
Administration, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and their consultants have been work- 
ing virtually around the clock to bring us 
to this point where, in a short 3 weeks, reve- 
nue bonds in the amount of $122 million will 
be offered for sale. This is where you as 
financiers come in. 

In making your own decisions on the bond 
proposal, you will consider a number of fac- 
tors. Although engineering and financial 
analyses are far more important, one factor 
in analyzing a proposal which involves the 
Federal Government so heavily is the atti- 
tude or guiding philosophy of the incumbent 
administration. 

Let me speak briefly regarding the objec- 
tives and general guidelines of the Kennedy 
administration’s power marketing program 
and its national electric energy goals as set 
forth by Secretary Udall based on policy 
established by the Congress. 

Together with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the other independent agencies in- 
volved, we in the Department under Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s leadership wish to encourage 
and assure construction of the most efficient 
electrical generating and transmission sys- 
tem that modern technology can help us 
achieve, The achievement of this highly 
efficient and necessary electric system re- 
quires the construction of larger and larger 
thermal electric plants serving, where fea- 
sible, the needs of one or more or several util- 
ities. There must also be full development 
of the Nation's remaining, renewable hydro 
resources wherever practicable. The admin- 
istration’s goal requires the interconnection 
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of systems between various areas and regions 
to take advantage of time changes, weather 
differences, resulting in diversity of peak 
loads. The program demands the use of 
extra-high-voltage transmission systems, in- 
cluding the use of extra-high-voltage direct 
current lines where feasible to reduce trans- 
mission costs and save land with smaller 
right-of-way requirements. The full and 
final spirit in which we should turn to our 
task is to strive for the utmost efficiency in 
design and operation of existing and future 
facilities, bringing scientific and technical ad- 
vances to bear in the fundamental effort to 
drive down the cost of electric power to the 
consumer. Isolated power systems with “tea 
kettle” size generation have no place in the 
new era where electric energy so vitally 
affects our way of life. 

In the next 20 years privately owned and 
publicly owned agencies will have to invest 
an estimated $125 to $130 billion in new gen- 
erating and transmission facilities. This 
will include primarily investment by the pri- 
vately owned utility industry of the Nation, 
which accounts for 80 percent of the power 
suppliers. In addition, it will involve the 
publicly owned system—Federal and non- 
Federal. Any saving we can make by 
greater efficiency as we face this tremendous 
investment means possible savings to the 
power users of billions of dollars. The ulti- 
mate goal is lower cost power to the power 
user, This is a prerequisite for an expand- 
ing economy in the United States and will 
assist us in competing successfully in the 
markets of the world. 

Secretary Udall has repeatedly said that 
the job should be tackled by publicly owned 
and privately owned utility systems in the 
spirit of “competitive cooperation.” This 
will require a lot of patience, a great deal 
of understanding, but basically a realization 
that all utilities exist because of the service 
they render to the public. There is not room 
for venomous controversy over philosophy. 
That is a luxury paid for by the power users 
which we cannot afford. Toward that de- 
sirable goal of low-cost power through co- 
operation, although the system suffers some 
imperfections, we in the Department of the 
Interior intend to use our energies to pre- 
serve the diversity of ownership of utilities 
which is the traditional American system. 
This pattern of private and public utility 
ownership has served successfully in build- 
ing the greatest power generation and dis- 
tribution system in the world. 

It has produced the necessary power to 
meet the Nation’s growing needs. It pro- 
vides competition in a service that is of its 
nature, monopolistic. We firmly believe that 
although the trend in many parts of the 
world is toward greater government owner- 
ship of power generation and transmission 
facilities, there is no necessity for signifi- 
cantly changing the pattern of utility 
ownership in the United States. And that 
means public power agencies have and will 
continue to serve a very useful purpose in 
the national interest. 

The Pacific Northwest's history is a good 
example of why we think this way. In the 
Pacific Northwest, publicly owned and pri- 
vately owned suppliers are learning to pool 
their resources, and to interconnect the sys- 
tems. It’s just good engineering. In this 
way, they live together, prosper together, 
and build their region economically together. 

All utilities in the region are intercon- 
nected hydraulically and electrically through 
the Northwest power pool. A Federal agency, 
the Bonneville Power Administration pro- 
vides the backbone grid for the Northwest 
power pool. The power grid is intercon- 
nected at nearly 500 points with the non- 
Federal utilities. Bonneville “wheels” 
non-Federal power over its lines, and the 
non-Federal utilities, both public and pri- 
vate, “wheel” Federal power over their lines. 
Through an unparalleled and high degree 
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of coordination and cooperation, the electric 
utilities of this region, by taking advantage 
of diversity of loads, are able to squeeze 
more than 1 million additional kilowatts 
out of existing hydroplants. 

The region to date has been almost totally 
dependent on hydroelectric power, largely 
for two reasons. First, it is blessed with 
the greatest power producing river in 
America—the Columbia. Second, it has no 
proven reserves of oil or gas, and only lim- 
ited deposits of high-grade coal. Because 
a river must be developed not only for power, 
but for flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
recreation, and other purposes for which 
there is no return for private investment, 
the bulk of the job of developing the Co- 
lumbia has been done by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Power pays its full share and 
much of irrigation’s share, about 80 percent 
of the total cost. 

Federal power is sold through the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration—about 40 per- 
cent to publicly owned utilities, about 15 
percent to privately owned utilities, about 
30 percent to the aluminum industry and 
about 15 percent to other industries and 
Federal agencies. The Bonneville Power 
Administration markets about 60 percent of 
the power in the region. Except for one 
State—Washington—the majority of the cus- 
tomers in the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion marketing area are served by private 
utilities. 

And here in the region, family use of 
electric power is among the highest in the 
Nation—over 10,000 kilowatt-hours per resi- 
dence compared to the national average of 
about 4,000 kilowatt-hours. Rates, both 
public and private, are among the lowest. 

The Federal Government has 614 million 
kilowatts of installed capacity in the North- 
west, with another 3½ million kilowatts 
under construction or authorized. When 
fully installed, this 10 million kilowatt ca- 
pacity will represent a Federal investment 
of about $2.6 billion in generation, plus 
$800 million in transmission. The non- 
Federal utilities, public and private, have 
nearly 5 million kilowatts of installed ca- 
pacity in the same region, and more than 
2% million kilowatts under construction or 
licensed, exclusive of the Hanford steam- 
plant. This represents an investment of 
more than $2 billion for non-Federal gener- 
ation in the region. Much of the power 
output of the local public utilities has been 
contracted for by the private utilities of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Without question, one of the finest ex- 
amples of cooperation between public and 
private power, here in the Northwest or in 
the Nation, involves the Hanford steam- 
plant. It is a non-Federal project, to be 
financed through the sale of revenue bonds, 
constructed and operated by the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System. Its out- 
put is being purchased 50 percent by 5 
private utilities and 50 percent by 71 public 
agencies, Through a unique exchange agree- 
ment among the Washington Public Power 
Supply System, each of the participants 
and the Bonneville Power Administration, 
the output of the reactor is to be turned over 
to the Bonneville Power Administration 
and marketed through the Bonneville 
Power Administration channels. 

Getting back to the specific subject of 
the bonds that will be offered for sale: It 
is my opinion that the Hanford project 
power bonds represent one of the finest 
financial opportunities ever offered to private 
capital through the bond market. My judg- 
ment is based on the belief that the Hanford 
power bonds are backed by the criteria that 
make for a high-quality security. More to 
the point, there is a ready market for the 
power; there is a highly diversified sharing 
of risk; and the project has had the ad- 
vantage of the best engineering and tech- 
nical brainpower in America. 
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I should like to elaborate: 

First, there is a ready market in the region 
for this power. The output of the reactor 
was oversubscribed by the public agencies, 
alone, and when the private utilities con- 
tracted for their 50-percent share, the public 
agencies’ subscriptions had to be cut back 
more than half. Regional load growth now 
is on the order of 400,000 kilowatts a year— 
equivalent to a new Bonneville Dam every 
year—and soon it will be 600,000 kilowatts 
annually. Without the Hanford steamplant, 
the region would have faced a power short- 
age in late 1965 and 1966, because no major 
source of new hydropower is scheduled to 
come on the line until mid-1967. Hanford 
power, during the dual-purpose stage, will 
cost less than power from alternative sources 
and, during the single-purpose stage, the 
cost will be comparable to that of the mod- 
ern steam-electric plants. 

Second, it is a worthy security because of 
the highly diversified risk-sharing among re- 
sponsible utilities. Seventy-six participants 
with total assets of $2.4 billion, including 
five privately-owned utilities, have pledged 
to pay all costs of the project in return for 
receiving its entire output. The contractual 
arrangements underlying this security are 
much the same as those for the Priest 
Rapids, Rocky Reach, Wanapum and Wells 
Dams, where the power was sold on a “slice- 
of-the-cake” basis, and the price paid by 
each purchaser was based on an equivalent 
share of the total costs of the project. 

There is, however, this important difference 
in the case of the Hanford project. In my 
judgment it makes the Hanford project 
securities even more attractive. Each pur- 
chaser of Hanford power has been given and 
has accepted, the opportunity to exchange its 
share of Hanford’s electrical output for a 
quantity of Bonneville-generated electricity 
delivered at its load centers. The exchange 
account is settled by applying standard 
Bonneville rates to the billing which the 
party to the exchange has received for its 
share of Hanford power. Stated another 
way, the exchange contract between Bonne- 
ville and each purchaser of Hanford power 
guarantees the purchaser that for the sum 
it pays each month to the Washington Pub- 
lic Power Supply System for Hanford power 
it will receive from Bonneville, at its load 
centers, the amount of firm power that sum 
would purchase under Bonneville standard 
rates. Bonneville is obligated to supply the 
power and energy to the participant regard- 
less of whether the Hanford project is ac- 
tually generating energy. The exchange 
agreement remains in effect until the bonds 
are retired. 

The participating utilities are presently 
buying about 40 percent of their power from 
Bonneville. Hanford power, in turn, repre- 
sents less than 40 percent of the kilowatt- 
hours they purchase from Bonneville, and 
only about 15 percent of the total kilowatt- 
hours they use. 

Third, this project has had the best engi- 
neering and technical brainpower in Amer- 
ica behind it from its conception 10 years 
ago by General Electric engineers. The 
whole complex of General Electric engineer- 
ing know-how has been and is being applied 
to this project—the reactor, itself, and the 
steamplant—through design, production, 
and construction stages. Two outstanding 
consultant firms, Burns & Roe, for power- 
plant and reactor design, and R. W. Beck & 
Associates, utility analysts, have been advis- 
ing the Washington Public Power Supply 
System. Bonneville engineers have reviewed 
all stages of design, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission's experts have stayed on top of 
this project from the beginning. 

The Hanford power project of the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System will be- 
come a reality because, despite powerful 
opposition, it is a project so undeniably 
sound, so urgently needed, so sensible that 
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when the true facts became known it re- 
ceived the approval of the Congress of the 
United States. The battle for conservation 
at Hanford will live as a symbol of the 
people's defiantly determined effort to con- 
serve and prevent the waste of energy re- 
sources. To the world it is a symbol of this 
Nation’s ability to use nuclear power for 
peaceful purposes. The Hanford plant will 
be the world’s largest nuclear steam-electric 
plant. The investor, as I said at the outset, 
is being given an attractive opportunity to 
participate in this conservation achievement 
in an investment for the future of the Pacific 
Northwest and for the future of America. 

In closing, I should like to say this. In 
terms of larger generating plants, pooling of 
power, interconnection of regional power 
systems, use of direct-current transmission 
lines, where feasible, the Nation has a mag- 
nificent opportunity to demonstrate true 
conservation and exhibit its determination 
to make a more efficient use of its abundant, 
yet limited energy resources. 

People are becoming increasingly aware 
what is being accomplished in the Pacific 
Northwest and specifically at Hanford. In 
the light of that enlightenment, I hope we 
are at the break of day when agreement will 
soon be reached on the manner of providing 
extra high-voltage transmission lines to link 
the Pacific Northwest and the Pacific South- 
west. These will help assure that the cost 
of electric power to the ultimate consumer 
will be as low as possible, consistent with 
sound business principles. And this is in 
accord with the national power policy as it 
has been repeatedly set forth by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

We are striving to carry out that policy 
in the national interest. You and your busi- 
ness associates are being given an oppor- 
tunity to participate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. BEERMANN (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) , for the remainder of the week, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Hacan of Georgia (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for the remainder of the 
week, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Morris, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ryan of New York, for 5 minutes, 
today, and to revise and extend his 
remarks. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD (at the request of Mr, 
Marttn of Nebraska), for 45 minutes, on 
Monday, May 13. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 30 minutes, today, to revise 
and extend his remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. Srkes (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 15 minutes, Monday, May 
13, 1963, to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 
Mr. HAWKINS. 
Mr. COOLEY. 
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Mr. TOLLEFSON. 

Mr. Tarr. 

Mr. LINDSAY. 

Mr. Comezan to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include an article in re- 
marks made by him in Committee of 
the Whole today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MULTER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin of Nebraska) and 
to include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. WESTLAND. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 138. An act to redesignate the Big Hole 
Battlefield National Monument, to revise 
the boundaries thereof, and for other pur- 
poses. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 199. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans having the sery- 
ice-connected disability of deafness of both 
ears; 

H.R. 211. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates 
of dependency and indemnity compensation 
payable to children and parents of deceased 
veterans; and 

H.R. 214. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans suffering the loss 
or loss of use of both vocal cords, with re- 
sulting complete aphonia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 13, 1963, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


782. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to authorize additional Assist- 
ant Secretaries in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to assist the Secre- 
tary in the efficient administration of the 
Department”; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

783. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to provide for the 
rehabilitation of Guam, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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784. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to improve 
the financing of the civil service retirement 
system”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

785. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to authorize the volun- 
tary election by employees of annual pre- 
mium compensation instead of the saved pay 
rate”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 340. Resolution granting addi- 
tional travel authority to the Committee on 
Education and Labor; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 283). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 3191. A bill to exempt 
life insurance companies from the act of 
February 4, 1913, regulating loaning of money 
on securities in the District of Columbia; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 285). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 4273. A bill to amend 
section 207, title 31, of the District of Colum- 
bia Code of 1961, as amended; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 286). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 4274. A bill to amend 
section 103, title 31, of the District of Colum- 
bia Code of 1961, as amended; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 287). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 5860. A bill to amend section 407 of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
284). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia, H.R. 4276. A bill to provide 
for the creation of horizontal property re- 
gimes in the District of Columbia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 288). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H.R. 6195. A bill to amend section 314 of 
the Public Health Service Act, by providing 
greater flexibility to States in the use of cer- 
tain public health grants-in-aid, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, COOLEY: 

H.R. 6196. A bill to encourage increased 
consumption of cotton, to maintain the in- 
come of cotton producers, to provide a spe- 
cial research program designed to lower costs 
of production, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROMWELL: 

H.R. 6197. A bill to revive and reenact as 
amended the act entitled “An act creating 
the City of Clinton Bridge Commission and 
authorizing said commission and its suc- 
cessors to acquire by purchase or condemna- 
tion and to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge or bridges across the Mississippi 
River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near 
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Fulton, III“, approved December 21, 1944; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 6198. A bill creating the Dubuque 
Bridge Commission and authorizing said 
commission and its successors to acquire by 
purchase or condemnation and to construct, 
maintain and operate a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at or near the 
city of Dubuque, Iowa, Grant County, Wis., 
and Jo Daviess County, Ill; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CURTIN: 

H.R. 6199. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a supplemental compact of agree- 
ment between the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and the State of New Jersey con- 
cerning the Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 6200. A bill to amend section 212 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide for the deduction of certain expenses 
paid or incurred in a search for a business 
or investment; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 6201. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to prevent duplication 
of benefits based on disability in cases 
where the disabled individual receives work- 
men’s compensation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6202. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to give the States the right of 
appeal from administrative decisions of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in connection with State plans under the 
public assistance titles of such act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6203. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of an International Home Loan 
Bank to assist in the development of savings 
associations and building societies in coun- 
tries where they do not now exist in order 
to accomplish improved living standards, to 
increase employment, and to better social 
and political conditions through facilities 
for savings and homeownership for the mil- 
lions of people of modest but stable earn- 
ing capacity; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 6204. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of an International Home Loan 
Bank to assist in the development of sav- 
ings associations and building societies in 
countries where they do not now exist in 
order to provide improved living standards 
and housing conditions in the form of in- 
dividual ownership, to increase employment 
and to better social and political conditions 
and develop free enterprise in place of social- 
ism through facilities for savings and home- 
ownership for the millions of people of 
modest but stable earning capacity, in order 
that these countries and their people might 
benefit from the blessings of our form of 
economic opportunity; to the Committee on 


H.R. 6205. A bill to amend section 312 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
leukemia developing a 10-percent degree of 
disability after separation from the service 
shall be considered to be service connected; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H. R. 6206. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an increase 
in the amount for which a credit may be 
allowed against the Federal estate tax for 
estate taxes paid to States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. R. 6207. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an increase 
in the amount for which a credit may be 
allowed against the Federal estate tax for 
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estate taxes paid to States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 6208. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I and 
their widows and dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. R. 6209. A bill to prohibit the use of 
measuring devices to measure the work of an 
individual employee in the postal service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 6210. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to prohibit the use 
of the term “mahogany” in connection with 
woods and other products which are not in 
fact mahogany; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 6211. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
temporary provisions of Public Laws 815 and 
874, 81st Congress, which relate to Federal 
assistance in the construction and operation 
of schools in areas affected by Federal ac- 
tivities; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 6212. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 6213. A bill to establish the Fire 
Island National Seashore, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H.R. 6214. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 6215. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to provide that only lumber 
and other wood products which have been 
produced in the United States may be used 
in construction or rehabilitation covered by 
Federal Housing Administration insured 
mortgages; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

HR. 6216. A bill to amend section 27 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, to provide 
for the carriage of lumber by U.S.-flag com- 
mercial vessels or by vessels of the country 
of origin of lumber; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 6217. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to require certain new packages of 
imported articles to be marked to indicate 
the country of origin, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of California: 

H.R. 6218. A bill to amend the act of June 
29, 1960, to authorize additional extensions 
of time for final proof by certain entrymen 
under the desert land laws and to make such 
additional extensions available to the suc- 
cessors of such entrymen; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 6219. A bill to continue for 2 years 
the existing reduction of the exemption 
from duty enjoyed by returning residents, 
and to limit the exemption to articles ac- 
companying such residents; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6220. A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
to prohibit restraints of trade carried into 
effect through the use of unfair and decep- 
tive methods of packaging or labeling cer- 
tain consumer commodities distributed in 
commerce, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R. 6221. A bill to amend the Area Re- 
development Act to clarify the areas which 
may be designated as redevelopment areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 6222. A bill relating to the Federal 
share of the cost of certain Federal-aid high- 
way projects; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

HR. 6223. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to conduct a program in five 
areas of the United States to increase usable 
precipitation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 6224. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to permit the 
sale of cotton acreage allotments under spec- 
ified circumstances, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 6225. A bill to provide for the rehabil- 
itation of Guam, and for other purposes; to 
ra Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
airs, 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6226. A bill to protect consumers and 
others against misbranding, false invoicing, 
and false advertising of decorative wood 
and simulated wood products; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.J. Res. 403. Joint resolution to amend 
section 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend the time by which a 
lease transferring tobacco acreage allotment 
may be filed; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CLAUSEN: 

H.J. Res. 404, Joint resolution requesting 
and authorizing the President to impose an 
immediate 10 percent emergency quota on 
all imports of softwood lumber; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H. Con. Res. 151. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to present before the 
United Nations the question of the enslave- 
ment of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia with 
a view to obtaining their independence and 
the return of their peoples; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 152. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring an agreement among states of the 
Near East prohibiting the production of 
nuclear weapons and offensive missiles; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H. Res. 341. Resolution for Arab-Israel 
peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 342. Resolution for Arab-Israel 
peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 343. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of eulogies delivered in the House 
of Representatives as a tribute to Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt as a House document, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Hawaii, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States requesting Con- 
gress to continue and increase support of the 
East-West Center, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6227. A bill for the relief of Aldo 

Casole; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 6228. A bill for the relief of Casimiro 

Giurici; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6229. A bill for the relief of Phillip 
Mazzella, his wife, Anna Buono Mazzella, 
and their minor children, Michele Mazzella 
and Libera Maria Mazzella; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 6230. A bill for the relief of Romuald 

Chmura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6231. A bill for the relief of David 

Hiestand; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 6232. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Katharina Raffaelli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 6233. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the Pascua Yaqui Association, Inc.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, 


117. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Boniface Espinda, deputy county clerk, 
Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii, requesting the De- 
partment of Defense to seriously consider re- 
locating certain military installations and 
personnel from the Island of Oahu to the 
Island of Maui, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, May 9, 1963 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of grace and glory, in 
hours of commotion and confusion we 
are sure of no light but Thine, no refuge 
from the stormy blasts but in Thee. 

To Thee who knowest the secrets of 
our hearts, we commit ourselves and our 
Nation; we lift to Thee the moral chaos 
of our divided world, its spiritual fatigue, 
its restlessness of heart, its dark 
forebodings. 

We acknowledge our share in all that 
is wrong in human relationships; our 
love of ease, our pride of race and place 
and possessions. Yet with all our falling 
short of the mark of our high calling, we 
thank Thee for the disturbing vision of 
the agonizing needs of Thy children who 
share with us the good earth, and for 
the increasing determination of our dear 
land not to be disobedient to that vision 
splendid of a redeemed and emancipated 
race. 

Guide us, O Thou Great Jehovah, as 
we fashion our policies and our actions 
on Thy truth that humanity is one and 
that Thou dost hold the whole world in 
Thy hands. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
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Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 8, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 39) designating the week of 
May 20-26, 1963, as National Actors’ 
Equity Week, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 2268. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Geneva H. Trisler; and 

H.R. 4811. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marjorie Curtis. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

H.R. 2268. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Geneva H. Trisler; and 

H.R. 4811. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marjorie Curtis. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS IN 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the unusual circumstances, and 
inasmuch as it seems that at the moment 
the Democratic Party is in complete 
control, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DUR- 
ING SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today: 

The Minerals, Materials, and Fuel 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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The Business and Commerce Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The Small Business Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF U.S. TARIFF COM- 

MISSION ON TARIFF CLASSIFICATION STUDY 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the third supplemental re- 
port of that Commission on the Tariff Classi- 
fication Study, dated May 7, 1963 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPORT ON PERSONAL AND REAL PROPERTY DIS- 
POSED OF TO PUBLIC HEALTH AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, & report covering personal prop- 

erty received by State surplus property 
agencies for distribution to public health 
and educational institutions and civil defense 
organizations, and real property disposed of 
to public health and educational institu- 

tions, for the quarter ended March 31, 1963 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Government Operations. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Report or U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, his report, for the fiscal year 1962 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARIES IN DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, Ed- 

ucation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft of 

proposed legislation to authorize additional 

Assistant Secretaries in the Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare to assist the 

Secretary in the efficient administration of 

the Department (with accompanying pa- 

pers); to the Committee on Labor and Public 

Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES HEALTH 
BENEFITS Act OF 1959 

A letter from the Chairman, US, Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


UNITED 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By Mrs, NEUBERGER: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


“HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 15 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 


“We, your memorialists, the 52d Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

“Whereas the livestock and poultry feed- 
ing industries are a vital and integral part 
of the economy of the State of Oregon and 
of the United States of America; and 

“Whereas the ability of these grain- 
feeding livestock and poultry industries to 
survive and prosper in any area is heavily 
dependent upon the prices of grains in each 
and every other major grain-producing and 
grain-feeding area of the country; and 

“Whereas through the years Federal grain 
p! have failed to stabilize grain price 
levels and relationships and have penalized 
some grain-feeding areas while benefiting 
others; and 

“Whereas grain price levels and relation- 
ships are subject to moderation and are 
largely manageable by the programs au- 
thorized by the Congress and administered 
by Federal agencies; and 

“Whereas grain feeders for many years 
have been unable to use wheat as a feed 
due to the relatively low prices of corn and 
milo: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

“(1) oer Congress of the United States is 


“(a) on under constant scrutiny the 
grain price levels and relationships result- 
ing from administrative regulations and 
practices of Federal agencies operating 
grain programs authorized by the Congress; 
an 


a 

“(b) Retain or enact legislative provisions 
necessary to establish and maintain stable 
and equitable price relationships among the 
various grains and among the major grain- 
producing and grain-feeding areas of the 
Nation. 

“(2) The secretary of state shall send a 
copy of this memorial to the President of 
the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, to 
each member of the Oregon congressional 
delegation, and to the Secretary of the U.S. 

Department of ture. 

“Adopted by house April 9, 1963. 

“CECIL L. EDWARDS, 
“Chief Clerk of House. 

“CLARENCE BARTEN, 
“Speaker of House. 

“Adopted by senate April 25, 1963. 

“BEN MUSA, 
“President of Senate.” 


(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Commiitee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 4997. An act to extend the feed grain 
program (Rept. No. 172). 
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Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that minority views on House bill 4997, 
the feed grains bill, may be received and 
printed together with the majority re- 
port. This bill was reported earlier to- 
day by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDERI. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
KENNEDY in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with an amendment: 

H.R. 4655. An act to amend title IX of the 
Social Security Act with respect to the 
amount authorized to be made available to 
the States out of the employment security 
administration account for certain adminis- 
trative expenses, to reduce the rate of the 
Federal unemployment tax for the calendar 


year 1963, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 174). 

By Mr. DOUGLAS, from the Committee on 
Finance, without amendment: 

S. 1359. A bill to provide for an additional 
Assistant Secretary in the Treasury Depart- 
ment (Rept. No. 173). 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Frank H. Tuohy, of New Jersey, to be 
Comptroller of Customs, with headquarters 
at New York, N.Y. 

By Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Arnold Ordman, of Maryland, to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

Leland J. Haworth, of New York, to be 
Director of the National Science Foundation; 
and 

Eugene A. Arnold, Jr., and sundry other 
candidates, for personnel action in the 
Regular Corps of the Public Health Service. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request) : 

S. 1495. A bill to provide for the rehabilita- 
tion of Guam, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and 
Mr, GRUENING) : 

S. 1496. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to produce and sell crude oil 
from the Umiat field, naval petroleum reserve 
No. 4, for the purpose of making local fuel 
available for use in connection with the 
drilling, mechanical and heating operations 
of those involved in oll and gas exploration 
and development work in the nearby areas 
outside naval petroleum reserve No. 4, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bartrierr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1497. A bill to amend the Antidumping 
Act, 1921, so as to provide protection there- 
under for industries of friendly nations with 
which the United States has entered into 
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trade agreements and to provide additional 
bases for determining the foreign market 
value of merchandise imported from Com- 
munist countries; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

S. 1498. A bill to amend section 304 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

S. 1499. A bill to amend section 5(b) (1) 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1500. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to impose a limitation 
upon the time for the institution of deporta- 
tion proceedings, and a limitation upon the 
time for the loss of U.S. nationality; to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
HART) : 

S. 1501. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to make the deportation 
provisions thereof inapplicable to any alien 
admitted for permanent residence prior to 
his 14th birthday or to any alien who has 
continuously resided in the United States for 
10 years immediately following his admission; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 1502. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to exempt from 
tax musical instruments sold to students 
for school use; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1503. A bill to amend section 203 (a) of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, with respect to the filing of 
schedules of charges by connecting carriers; 
and 

S. 1504. A bill to amend section 4(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, with respect to the applicability 
of the conflict-of-interest provisions to per- 
sons serving in the Federal Communications 
Commission unit of the National Defense 
Executive Reserve; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. CLARK, 
and Mr. Provuty): 

S. 1505. A bill to amend section 33 of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act so as 
to provide a system of safety rules, regula- 
tions, and safety inspection and training, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr, HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself and 
Mr. MUSKIE) : 

S. 1506. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McGEE (for himself and Mr. 
SIMPSON) : 

S. 1507. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of a certain tract of land to the State 
of Wyoming; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF CON- 
GRESS RELATING TO LEWIS AND 
CLARK TRAIL 


Mr. BURDICK submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
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40); which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring) , That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the route traversed by 
Captains Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark on their expedition of 1804-1806 from 
Saint Louis, Missouri, to the Pacific North- 
west should, to the greatest extent feasible, 
be identified, marked, and kept available for 
the inspiration and enjoyment of the Ameri- 
can people and that, to this end (a) all 
agencies of the United States which admin- 
ister lands along the route of the expedition, 
including particularly the Departments of 
the Interior, Agriculture, and the Army, 
should act in concert to preserve and mark 
in an appropriate fashion the route wherever 
it crosses lands which they administer and 
to assure public access to the lands so 
crossed, and (b) that all States, counties, 
municipalities, and private parties who own 
land along the route or are otherwise in- 
terested in the success of this project should 
be invited, and they are hereby invited, to 
join in memorializing, preserving and mark- 
ing the route of the expedition. 


REHABILITATION OF GUAM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for the rehabilitation of 
Guam. 

Mr. President, this proposed legisla- 
tion has been submitted to the Congress 
by Executive communication, and I am 
happy to introduce it by request. As 
Senators know, Guam was struck by a 
devastating typhoon in November 1962, 
and it is the purpose of this bill to pro- 
vide Federal aid in the rebuilding of the 
territory. The Territories Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has scheduled a hearing 
on the bill for Thursday, May 16, in room 
3110 New Senate Office Building. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the communication from the 
Department of the Interior explaining 
in detail the purpose of the proposal may 
be printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1495) to provide for the 
rehabilitation of Guam, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Jackson, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The letter presented by Mr. Jackson 
is as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Jonnson: Enclosed is a draft of 
a proposed bill “To provide for the rehabili- 
tation of Guam, and for other purposes." 

We recommend that the bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration, 
and we recommend that it be enacted. 

It is the purpose of this proposed bill to 
provide $56 million upon which the govern- 
ment of Guam may draw in order to finance 
needed public works and community devel- 
opment projects, The program which is en- 
visioned is one which is considered appro- 
priate for a community which has just gone 
through a major disaster. 
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Twenty years ago the island of Guam be- 
came the only American community, except 
for the Philippine Islands, to be ravaged by 
war during World War II. The postwar 
Guam which was built on the ruins of the 
prewar community was a community of 
makeshift homes, quonset huts, and gen- 
erally substandard facilities. Villages and 
the community grew and developed without 
adequate planning or provision for the util- 
ities and sanitary facilities which we in the 
mainland have come to consider essential to 
a decent standard of living. 

The weakness inherent in such develop- 
ment was vividly evidenced when on Novem- 
ber 11 and 12, 1962, the island of Guam was 
devastated by a typhoon of unprecedented 
severity which inflicted extensive property 
damage upon the military, civilian and gov- 
ernmental sectors of the Guam community. 
Through great good fortune there was a min- 
imum loss of life and the people of Guam 
are now engaged in the early stages of the 
tremendous task of rebuilding which lies 
ahead. It is our hope that this proposed 
bill will be enacted in order to provide them 
with the assistance which they require if 
their efforts and the efforts of the govern- 
ment of Guam are to be meaningful. For- 
tunately, the Federal Disaster Act was appli- 
cable to Guam at the time of the typhoon 
and the Office of Emergency Planning was 
quick to act to meet the immediate needs 
of the people immediately after the storm, 
and from that source there are available 
certain funds which will permit emergency 
repairs to and temporary replacement of es- 
sential public facilities damaged or destroyed 
in the major disaster. This is not, however, 
what is needed. We will have gained little 
if the 40,000 American citizens of the civilian 
community on the island of Guam are re- 
quired to replace substandard homes and 
facilities destroyed by Typhoon Karen with 
new substandard homes and facilities, which 
will last only until the next typhoon. 

The government of Guam has surveyed 
the needs of the civilian and governmental 
community of Guam and has proposed a 
public works and community development 
program which can be completed in 5 to 10 
years at a cost of approximately $56 million. 
This program would provide modern schools, 
hospital, power, water, and sewer facilities, 
governmental buildings, and planned com- 
munity development. 

The government of Guam cannot finance 
this program itself over the proposed 5- to 
10-year period. While Guam has been able 
in recent years to finance itself with local 
revenues and the proceeds of the Federal 
internal revenue taxes collected in Guam 
and retained by Guam pursuant to the pro- 
vistons of the Guam Organic Act, it has not 
acquired a surplus which could now be uti- 
lized, nor are its annual revenues sufficient 
to finance the program. It is for this reason 
that the enclosed bill is proposed. 

Section 1 of the proposed bill states the 
general purposes of the legislation. 

Section 2 authorizes the appropriation of 
up to $56 million. Payments would be made 
to the government of Guam on the basis of 
requests from the Governor, and approval by 
the Secretary of the Interior. It is antici- 
pated that the Secretary of the Interior will 
require that the Governor's request have the 
approval of the Guam Legislature. The sec- 
tion further enumerates some of the purposes. 
for which the government of Guam may 
spend the money obtained. 

Section 3 provides for repayment by means 
of withholding by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, from tax collections that would other- 
wise be paid to the government of Guam by 
the Secretary. In general, repayments by 
Guam would be at the rate of 50 percent of 
its advances, except that the rate of 100 per- 
cent would apply with respect to advances 
for power, water, or telephone projects, be- 
cause they are by nature self-liquidating, 
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and 100 percent would also apply with re- 
spect to sums advanced to Guam for pur- 
poses of permitting it to qualify under Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs. Guam would be 
expressly permitted under section 2 of the 
bill to obtain funds under the act so that it 
could match, by whatever formula is perti- 
nent, Federal funds available for particular 
programs in Guam, and these amounts would 
be required by section 3 to be repaid at the 
100 percent rate. 

The 100-percent repayment provision is not 
intended to apply to funds advanced to Guam 
under section of the bill merely because 
they finance activities that supplement or 
expand activities financed pursuant to the 
Federal disaster relief program (64 Stat. 
1109, as amended, 42 U.S.C. 1855). 

Repayment would be effected over a 30- 
year period beginning July 1, 1968, with the 
rate of repayment determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Interest would be re- 
quired to be paid on the unpaid balance 
starting July 1, 1968, at a rate computed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the average yield on outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States of comparable maturities as of the 
last day of the month preceding the advance, 
adjusted to the nearest one-eighth percent. 

Section 4 permits the Government of 
Guam, on a reimbursable basis, to obtain 
services and facilities from Federal agencies. 
In the event that an agency is permitted 
by law to make services and facilities avail- 
able to the Government of Guam without re- 
imbursement, it would continue to be au- 
thorized to do so. 

Section 5 provides that borrowings by the 
Government of Guam under the proposed 
bill would not be regarded as public in- 
debtedness, for purposes of the Organic Act 
provision which limits Guam’s public in- 
debtedness to 10 percent of the aggregate tax 
valuation of property in Guam. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that the enactment of this legislation would 
be consistent with the administration's pro- 


7 Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CARVER, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


ARCTIC OIL DEVELOPMENT VITAL 
TO ALASKA AND THE NATION 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
behalf of my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] and 
myself, I introduce a biil to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to produce and 
sell crude oil from the Umiat field, 
naval petroleum reserve No. 4, with the 
purpose of making local fuel available 
for limited use in oil and gas exploration 
now being carried on in neighboring 
areas. 

The Navy’s oil reserves at Umiat are 
deep within the Arctic Circle literally 
hundreds of miles from a town or city. 

In recent years, geologists have come 
to believe that the Arctic slopes may be 
rich in great resources of oil and natural 
gas. Oil companies are exploring and 
developing these Federal lands, and 
hopes are expressed that before too many 
years a producing field will be a reality 
in the Arctic. 

The potential is extraordinary but un- 
fortunately the costs of exploration in 
the Aretic are extraordinary too. All 
equipment, men, and fuel must be flown 
in. The temperatures may be low but 
the prices are sky high. A barrel of oil 
selling for $3 in Anchorage will cost in 
excess of $35 at Umiat. This oil is vital 
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for drilling and heating purposes. With- 
out it, to drive the diesel-powered drill- 
ing equipment and to heat the machines 
and the men who run them exploration 
work would be impossible. 

At the present time, today, at Umiat 
there are two unused Navy wells in op- 
erating condition. These wells could 
produce quantities of crude oil tomor- 
row. The drilling rig, the pumping unit, 
and the diesel engine are installed at the 
weilhead. The only thing missing is the 
fuel pump which has been removed to 
prevent unauthorized borrowing of the 
oil. A new fuel pump costs $32. 

The oil is there, but the Navy is not 
authorized to sell it. At the present 
time law provides that the Navy may sell 
oil from its petroleum reserves only if 
the Secretary of the Navy recommends 
to the President and the President finds 
that such sale is in the interest of na- 
tional defense and the Congress by joint 
resolution so approves the sale. It is true 
that law provides for the production of 
oil for reasons of conservation, mainte- 
nance, and testing of the reserves. None 
of the reasons, however, would cover the 
sale of oil to companies engaged in oil 
exploration activities. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
would allow the Navy to do so. 

The availability of reasonably priced 
crude oil in the Umiat area would go a 
long way to encourage the development 
of a producing commercial oil field in 
the region. I cannot underestimate, Mr. 
President, the importance which such a 
producing field would have to the econ- 
omy and development of the State of 
Alaska. 

The sale of Umiat oil would be made 
at no cost to the Government. So that 
the Government may receive a profit on 
the operation, it is contemplated that 
the oil would be sold in the ground with 
the purchaser being obliged to produce 
it from existing productive wells for lim- 
ited use and only for companies explor- 
ing in the area. The sale would be 
through competitive bids and all pro- 
ceeds would be deposited directly in the 
Treasury. All proceeds would be clear 
profit to the Government. 

There would be a sliding price scale 
written into the contract in order that 
there would be no excessive profits, and 
the sales contract, of course, would be 
made only after consultation with the 
Armed Services Committees of both 
Houses of Congress. 

There is no intention of putting the 
Navy in the selling business, in competi- 
tion with private enterprise. First, dis- 
position of the oil is to be made only in 
the immediate area of Umiat and only 
for the purpose of supporting oil explor- 
ation operations. Second, the authority 
to make such sales is to expire January 
1, 1969. It is not contemplated in this 
bill that the Navy should have any but 
temporary authority to sell oil. The bill 
would, in fact, be of major benefit to 
the Navy. It now holds title to the vast 
oil reserves of the Umiat field in naval 
petroleum reserve No. 4. It is, however, 
unable to make use of the field because 
there are no means or methods of trans- 
porting the oil from Umiat to a place of 
use. Should a major commercial oil field 
develop in the area—and that is what 
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this bill looks for—the producing oil 
companies would no doubt construct a 
pipeline and pumping equipment to get 
their product to market. This equip- 
ment and pipeline would be available to 
the Navy in time of emergency or per- 
haps even on a regular basis. This would 
substantially increase the value of the 
Umiat oil reserves to the Navy. 

Mr. President, no opposition to the 
proposal has been expressed from any 
direction. It is my earnest hope that this 
legislation will be approved in this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

I ask that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1496) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to produce and 
sell crude oil from the Umiat field, naval 
petroleum reserve No. 4, for the purpose 
of making local fuel available for use in 
connection with the drilling, mechanical 
and heating operations of those involved 
in oil and gas exploration and develop- 
ment work in the nearby areas outside 
naval petroleum reserve No. 4, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. BART- 
LETT (for himself and Mr. GRUENING), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, until 
January 1, 1969, the Secretary of the Navy 
may, under subsection (a) of section 7422 
of title 10, United States Code, produce and 
sell petroleum from the Umiat fleld, naval 
petroleum reserve numbered 4, for the pur- 
pose of aiding petroleum exploration and de- 
velopment in the nearby areas outside naval 
petroleum reserve numbered 4. 


LEGISLATION RELATING TO EAST- 
WEST TRADE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, three 
bills to implement my report on East- 
West trade, which I made after returning 
from the Soviet Union in 1961 on a mis- 
sion for the Joint Economic Committee. 

As part of these overall proposals to 
deal with the problem of East-West 
trade, last year I introduced a measure 
to amend the Export Control Act of 1949, 
as amended, which has been adopted 
during the 2d session, 87th Congress. 
Through that amendment, Congress de- 
clared it to be “the policy of the United 
States to formulate, reformulate, and 
apply such controls to the maximum ex- 
tent possible in cooperation with all na- 
tions with which the United States had 
defense treaty commitments, and to for- 
mulate a unified commercial and trading 
policy to be observed by the non-Com- 
munist-dominated nations or areas in 
their dealings with the Communist- 
dominated nations.” 

The first bill I am introducing at this 
time would amend the Antidumping 
Act of 1921, to make it more effective in 
preventing Soviet bloc exports from dis- 
rupting free world markets. 

The second bill would amend the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
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ance Act of 1954, to provide alternative 
agricultural marketing and purchasing 
opportunities, on a cooperative basis, for 
free world nations which are imperiled 
by an overdependence on trade with the 
Soviet bloc. 

The third bill would amend the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, to stress maxi- 
mum cooperation with our allies in the 
application of emergency provisions of 
the act. 

This proposed legislation is designed to 
unify trading policies, by encouraging 
treaties or executive agreements, among 
the United States and those nations with 
which we have defense treaty commit- 
ments, such as the NATO countries, now 
the principal world exporters of indus- 
trial products to the U.S.S.R., and later 
with other free world nations. 

These treaties would deal with the ex- 
tension of export credits to any or all 
Communist-dominated nations; alterna- 
tive marketing and purchasing opportu- 
nities—including preemptive buying and 
stockpiling—for non-Communist-domi- 
nated nations or areas threatened by or 
experiencing serious economic injury as 
the result of the economic policies of 
Communist-dominated nations; contin- 
gency plans and measures to place addi- 
tional restraints on, or to eliminate or 
increase trade with, Communist-domi- 
nated nations; and common proposals 
for, and means to enforce, a unified 
agreement with Communist-dominated 
nations governing the basic and specific 
rules of commercial and trading relations 
between free world nations and the 
Communist-dominated nations. 

Mr. President, the report to which I 
have referred is entitled “The Political 
States in East-West Trade.” It revealed 
that trade between Western Europe and 
the Soviet bloc nations is growing and 
that the Communists are taking ad- 
vantage of our competitive system to bid 
off one individual free world business- 
man against the other with the result 
of alarming Soviet acquisitions of tech- 
nological know-how and advanced equip- 
ment of all sorts. 

Mr. President, I am alarmed by the 
widening rift in free world trade policies 
with the Soviet bloc. It is vitally im- 
portant that whatever the nations of 
the free world do, we do together in 
East-West trade. Today Western Euro- 
pean nations sell a great deal to the 
Communist bloc countries while we do 
not. It is time to end this contradic- 
tion in the critically important trade 
policy of the free world. My report was 
designed to try to deal with that and to 
offer specific proposals for legislation 
to try to perfect our cooperation, which 
is so essential in respect to the free 
world’s relations with the Soviet bloc and 
for world peace. 

In the measures I am introducing to- 
day, one of the amendments to the Anti- 
dumping Act would broaden the present 
definition of parties injured by such 
“dumping” in order to include industries 
of friendly nations—not U.S. indus- 
tries alone. Therefore, sanctions of 
the Antidumping Act could be invoked 
if cutrate sales by Communist bloc coun- 
tries threatened to destroy the U.S. mar- 
ket for the products of free world na- 
tions, in the expectation that similar 
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measures would be enacted by other free 
world nations. 

Section 2 of the bill would redefine 
the term “dumping” in such a way that 
this practice could be determined inde- 
pendently of cost and price factors pre- 
vailing in the exporting country whose 
commerce and internal economy is state- 
controlled. This is necessary, because 
the state-controlled economies of the 
Soviet bloc make it impossible to assign 
true costs and prices to their exports. 
Actually, all of their goods carry a politi- 
cal price tag and costs are judged by the 
Communists in terms of political gain, 
Therefore, the selling price of Soviet bloc 
exports must be judged in terms of free 
world prices for similar goods or Soviet 
prices to the buyers most dependent on 
them—whichever is the higher. This 
bill would focus on the politically-moti- 
vated pricing policies of the Communist 
bloc. Redefinition of “dumping” would 
set some realistic standards by which 
the free world could judge the pricing of 
Communist bloc exports and at the same 
time would highlight the overcharging 
engaged in by the Soviet Union in its ex- 
ports to its satellite nations. 

It should be noted that the bill goes 
beyond S. 1318, introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] and Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] and others on April 11. My bill 
would introduce the concept of reciproc- 
ity into antidumping law by protecting 
the markets of friendly countries in the 
United States and protecting our over- 
sea markets from the threat of dis- 
ruptive Soviet bloc trade practices. It 
places antidumping law within the 
framework of East-West trade policy 
and will add another element of strength 
to interallied unity. 

In this connection I would like to bring 
to my colleagues’ attention the excellent 
statement made by Professor Strausz- 
Hupé before the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary on October 26, 1962, with 
regard to the problem of the export of 
strategic materials to the U.S.S.R. and 
other bloc countries—see hearings pages 
415-424. His statement supports my 
contention that the United States as 
well as our Western allies must develop 
an effective policy to meet the bloc’s eco- 
nomic offensive. Such a policy requires 
a variety of tools. The three bills I am 
introducing today offer a variety of such 
tools. 

There is another aspect of U.S. policy 
in East-West trade which requires the 
most careful consideration: the effect of 
our antitrust laws on the formation of 
consortia of United States business 
cooperating with other free world busi- 
ness enterprises in order to face in the 
markets of the world the monolithic state 
trading organizations of the Soviet bloc. 
On April 2, I introduced S. 1255, which 
is cosponsored by Senators COOPER, 
Hartke and Brewster, for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Revision of the 
Antitrust Laws of the United States, 
which would undertake a comprehensive 
review of the impact of our laws on this 
problem, among others, and of what 
amendments may be needed. 
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I emphasize to all Senators the urgency 
of a coordinated policy on East-West 
trade, which is what I seek to bring about 
with this series of measures. I very 
much hope that these bills will receive 
favorable attention by the Senate, as 
did my amendment. to the Export Con- 
trol Act in the last session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. JAVITS, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred, as indicated: 

S. 1497. A bill to amend the Antidumping 
Act, 1921, so as to provide protection there- 
under for industries of friendly nations with 
which the United States has entered into 
trade agreements and to provide additional 
bases for determining the foreign market 
value of merchandise imported from Com- 
munist countries; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 1498. A bill to amend section 304 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

S. 1499. A bill to amend section 5(b) (1) 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION ACT OF 
1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, two bills 
amending the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Act of 1952 by placing time limits 
upon the Federal Government in bring- 
ing proceedings for deportation of aliens 
or revocation of the citizenship of nat- 
uralized citizens. 

The bills are not mutually exclusive. 
The enactment of both of them would 
mark an important advance in the pro- 
eedural protection that we demand for 
native-born Americans, but which have 
not extended to persons who have long 
lived in the United States but who were 
born elsewhere. 

One is a statute of limitation upon the 
initiation of proceedings to deport or to 
revoke citizenship. It is a 5-year statute 
of limitations. It requires the Federal 
Government to institute such proceed- 
ings within 5 years of the deportable act 
in the case of an alien, and within 5 years 
of the granting of final citizenship in 
the case of a naturalized citizen. 

We have statutes of limitation for 
nearly all Federal crimes. It is almost 
uniformly a 5-year limitation. Yet in 
deportation proceedings, we have seen 
the U.S. Government go back 10, 20, 
or more years into a person’s past to find 
an act for which that person can be de- 
ported. This practice works the same in- 
justice upon the alien from which we 
insist native-born Americans be pro- 
tected. It is the difficulty of contracting 
witnesses, producing evidence, recalling 
important events, and in general, pre- 
paring a case. 

In my opinion, both aliens and nat- 
uralized citizens are entitled to this pro- 
tection. An analysis prepared by the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York of S. 551 of the 87th Congress sum- 
marizes the legal desirability of such a 
limitation. S. 551 was introduced by the 
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Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. I 
was pleased to cosponsor it with him. 
It contained a 10-year limitation upon 
the institution of deportation proceed- 
ings, requiring that the proceedings be 
instituted within 10 years of the deport- 
able act. 
Said this analysis: 


Almost all civil remedies and criminal 
sanctions in our legal system are subject to 
time limitations precluding adverse conse- 
quences for conduct more than a certain 
number of years past. The law imposes such 
limitations, not in order to encourage the 
tortfeasor, the cheat, the burglar, the ex- 
tortioner, or the corrupt official, to name a 
few examples of those who may benefit 
thereby, but because of the harmful social 
consequences of disrupting human affairs by 
reason of events in the far distant past. 

In Wood v. Carpenter, 101 U.S, 135, 193 
(1879) the Court explained: “Statutes of 
limitation are vital to the welfare of society 
and are favored in the law. They are found 
and approved in all systems of enlightened 
jurisprudence. They promote repose by giv- 
ing security and stability to human affairs.” 

The draftsmen of the 1952 act recognized 
that a statute of limitations was desirable in 
the field of deportation, but apparently con- 
sidered that it should apply only to certain 
special grounds for deportation. In report- 
ing the McCarran-Walter Act, the confer- 
ence committee stated “The conferees have 
provided for a statute of limitations * * * 
in accord with humanitarian principles, par- 
ticularly in the case of aliens whose deporta- 
tion would be based on mental disease or on 
economic distress.” 

Nevertheless, while the 1952 act limits de- 
portation for certain grounds, including 
those based on mental disease and economic 
distress, to acts occurring within 5 years 
after entry, the act contains no general stat- 
ute of limitations. Even the 5-year limita- 
tion on certain grounds for deportation is 
undermined to a considerable extent by the 
reentry doctrine, which computes the 5 years 
not from the original entry, but from the 
Jast entry made by the alien at any time. 

The operation of the deportation law in 
the absence of any limitations period is Hl- 
lustrated by Niukkanen v. McAlexander, 362 
U.S. 390 (1960). In that case, a 52-year-old 
man, employed as a house painter in Oregon, 
who had lived in this country since before 
his first birthday, and who had served honor- 
ably in our Army, was ordered deported on 
the grounds of parol evidence of conduct 
more than 20 years previous, We do not be- 
lieve that the hardship to the individual in 
that case—and the hardship to his native- 
born American wife—was justified by bene- 
fits to society as a result of his deportation. 

The chief purposes of deportation are sim- 
flar to two of the aims of the criminal law: 
to deter specified conduct, and to prevent its 
repetition (in this country). In our Fed- 
eral criminal law a 5-year statute of limi- 
tations is provided for practically all crimes 
(18 U.S.C. 3282). The exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule are crimes so heinous as to be pun- 
Ishable by death, such as murder, kidnap- 
ing, or treason (18 U.S.C. 3281). 

A commentator has discussed the purposes 
served by statutes of limitations in criminal 
laws as follows: The primary consideration 
underlying such legislation is undoubtedly 
one of fairness to the defendant. There 
comes a time when he ought to be secure in 
his reasonable expectation that the slate 
has been wiped clean of ancient obligations. 

“Where the legislature puts a limit on 
criminal prosecutions, it recognizes the de- 
fendant’s special interest in not com- 
pelled to put his freedom and his reputation 
at the hazard of what is likely to be parol 
evidence of imperfectly remembered events, 
while at the same time it denies the social 
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utility ot punishing erimes long past“ (63 
Harvard Law Review 1177, 1185-86, 1950). 

The primary reasons underlying statutes 
of limitations in criminal cases seem to us 
equally applicable to deportation proceed- 
ings. We believe that society does not gain 
when persons are deported on the basis of 
long past events, and that considerations 
of fairness to the individual common to all 
systems of enlightened jurisprudence call for 
the adoption of a statute of limitations ap- 
plicable to deportation. 


Mr. President, the New York Bar As- 
sociation endorsed the 10-year limit of 
S. 551, but I believe that it makes an even 
better case for a 5-year limitation. 

In addition, the same factors apply to 
proceedings brought to revoke citizen- 
ship from a naturalized citizen. There- 
fore, my bill provides that if the Govern- 
ment finds evidence that the individual 
misrepresented or falsified his record 
or otherwise was disqualified for citizen- 
ship, the proceedings to revoke that citi- 
zenship must be brought within 5 years 
after final naturalization. 

TIME LIMITATION ON DEPORTATIONS AS SUCH 


My second bill provides for a time pe- 
riod after which an alien admitted for 
permanent residence may no longer be 
deported for any reason. It extends this 
protection to individuals who were ad- 
mitted to this country for permanent 
residence prior to age 14, and to persons 
who have resided in this country for 10 
or more consecutive years after admis- 
sion for permanent residence. 

I offer it because I believe there should 
come a time when a person admitted for 
permanent residence really becomes a 
permanent resident. This measure in 
no way makes the aliens it covers im- 
mune to prosecution for any crime. It 
does remove the use of deportation as 
a means of punishment. 

It will be noted that my bill does not 
cover persons admitted for any other 
reason than permanent residence, no 
matter how long they have resided here. 
It does not seek to change a temporary 
admission to a permanent admission 
merely through length of stay. It does 
not affect the status of individuals or 
groups admitted under special parole for 
political reasons, such as the Cuban 
exiles. 

There will undoubtedly be meritorious 
cases brought up that would not be cov- 
ered by either of these two bills. But 
either of them alone and certainly both 
of them together would mark a useful 
advance in procedures governing for- 
eign-born residents of the United States. 
Either alone would prevent a repetition 
of the horrendous miscarriage of justice 
that sent 52-year-old William Mackie 
of Portland, Oreg., back to a native Fin- 
land he left at the age of 8 months. It 
was Mackie, whose Finnish name was 
Niukkanen, who was referred to in the 
article of the New York City Bar 
Association. 

Both are needed to give noncitizens a 
similar protection against the bringing 
up of long-past events that citizens are 
entitled to, and to confine the punish- 
ment for crimes committed by long-time 
residents to statutory penalties rather 
than deportation. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. MORSE, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 


By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1500. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to impose a limitation 
upon the time for the institution of deporta- 
tion proceedings, and a limitation upon the 
time for the loss of U.S. nationality. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
HART) : 

S. 1501. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to make the deportation 
provisions thereof inapplicable to any alien 
admitted for permanent residence prior to 
his 14th birthday or to any alien who 
has continuously resided in the United 
States for 10 years immediately following 
his admission, 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934, RELATING TO FILING 
OF CERTAIN SCHEDULES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend section 203(a) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, with respect to the filing of 
schedules of charges by connecting car- 
riers. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a letter from the 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, requesting the proposed 
legislation, together with an explanation 
of the proposed amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and explanation will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1503) to amend section 
203(a) of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, with respect to the 
filing of schedules of charges by connect- 
ing carriers, introduced by Mr. Macnu- 
son, by request, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The letter and explanation presented 
by Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1963. 
THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. VICE PRESIDENT: The Commis- 
sion has adopted as a part of its legislative 
program for the 88th Congress a proposal to 
amend section 203(a) of the Communica- 
tions Act so that connecting carriers would 
be required to file a tariff covering communi- 
cations subject to the Commission’s juris- 
diction where there is no fully subject com- 
mon carrier obligated under section 203(a) 
of the act to file a tariff. Thus, whenever a 
connecting carrier provides interstate or for- 
eign communication service which is subject 
to the Commission’s jurisdiction, there 
would be a tariff on file with the Commis- 
sion setting forth the charges and practices 
relating to the rendition of that service. 

The Commission's explanation and draft 
bill to accomplish the foregoing objective 
were submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
for its consideration. We are now advised 
by that Bureau that from the standpoint of 
the administration’s program there would be 
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no objection to the presentation of the draft 
bill to the Congress for its consideration. 
Accordingly, there are enclosed six copies of 
our draft bill on this subject and six copies 
of an explanatory statement with reference 
thereto. 

The consideration by the Senate of the 
proposed amendment would be greatly ap- 
preciated. The Commission would be happy 
to furnish any additional information that 
may be desired by the Senate or by the com- 
mittee to which this proposal is referred. 

Sincerely yours, 
NEWTON N. Minow, 
Chairman. 
EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 

SECTION 203 OF THE COMMUNICATIONS ACT 

or 1934 To REQUIRE FILING OF TARIFFS BY 

CONNECTING CARRIERS (47 U.S.C. 203 (a)) 

This proposal would amend section 203(a) 
of the Communications Act so that con- 
necting carriers would be required to file a 
tariff covering communications subject to 
the Commission’s jurisdiction where there 
is no fully subject common carrier obligated 
under section 203(a) of the act to file a 
tariff: Thus, whenever a connecting carrier 
provides interstate or foreign communica- 
tion service which is subject to the Com- 
mission's jurisdiction, there would be a tariff 
on file with the Commission setting forth 
the charges and practices relating to the 
rendition of that service. 

At present, even though the Commission is 
required to regulate the charges and prac- 
tices of connecting carriers under sections 
201 through 205 of the Communications Act, 
there are instances where these carriers, by 
virtue of section 203(a), are not required to 
file a tariff on which the Commission may 
base its regulation. As a result, the only 
method available to the Commission for ob- 
taining necessary information is by request 
or order to the carrier. Furthermore, un- 
less a tariff is filed the Commission may not 
even be aware that interstate service is being 
provided. 

Section 203(a) of the Communications Act 
expressly exempts connecting carriers from 
the requirement of filing a tariff. Thus, for 
example, a connecting carrier located in a 
State bordering Mexico or Canada may inter- 
connect by wire or radio with a foreign car- 


1 Section 3(u) of the Communications Act 
defines a “connecting carrier” as * * a 
carrier described in clause (2), (3), or (4) 
of section 2(b).” 

The pertinent parts of section 2(b) of the 
Communications Act provide: 

“(b) Subject to the provisions of section 
301, nothing in this act shall be construed 
to apply or to give the Commission jurisdic- 
tion with respect to * * *. (2) any carrier 
engaged in interstate or foreign communica- 
tion solely through physical connection with 
the facilities of another carrier not directly 
or indirectly controlling or controlled by, or 
under direct or indirect common control with 
such carrier, or (3) any carrier engaged in 
interstate or forelgn communication solely 
through connection by radio, or by wire and 
radio, with facilities, located in an adjoin- 
ing State or in Canada or Mexico (where 
they adjoin the State in which the carrier 
is doing business), of another carrier not 
directly or indirectly controlling or con- 
trolled by, or under direct or indirect com- 
mon control with such carrier, or (4) any 
carrier to which clause (2) or clause (3) 
would be applicable except for furnishing 
interstate mobile radio communication serv- 
ice or radio communication service to mo- 
bile stations on land vehicles in Canada or 
Mexico; except that sections 201 through 205 
of this act, both inclusive, shall, except as 
otherwise provided therein, apply to car- 
riers described in clauses (2), (3), and (4).” 
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rier. The foreign carrier, not being subject 
to our jurisdiction, does not file a tariff, and 
the connecting carrier, because of section 
203 (a), is not required to file one. 
Similarly, where a connecting carrier in 
one State interconnects with a connecting 
carrier in an adjoining State by wire or ra- 
dio, they both may retain their exempt status 
as connecting carriers, notwithstanding the 
fact that the communication service they are 
rendering is interstate in character and sub- 
ject to the Commission's jurisdiction. 
Another example of where, despite the in- 
terstate character of the communication 
service involved, there is no tariff required to 
be filed, is in those instances where a con- 
necting carrier provides services in connec- 
tion with chain broadcasting or incidental 
radio communication. In such cases the 
Commission has held that, although the pro- 
vision of such service is subject to its juris- 
diction, a carrier does not lose its connect- 
ing carrier status by providing it. Capital 
City Telephone Company, 3 F.C.C. 189 (1936). 
Rate regulation envisions the publishing of 
rates through filed tariffs so that the public 
may be advised of the rates to be charged, 
and the Commission, having jurisdiction over 
the rates, may have the opportunity to re- 
view and, if necessary, investigate them. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934, RELATING TO AP- 
PLICABILITY OF CONFLICT-OF- 
INTEREST PROVISIONS TO CER- 
TAIN PERSONS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 4(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, with respect to the applica- 
bility of the conflict-of-interest provi- 
sions to persons serving in the Federal 
Communications Commission unit of the 
National Defense Executive Reserve. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a letter from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, requesting the proposed leg- 
islation, together with an explanation of 
the proposed amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and explanation will be printed in 
the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 1504) to amend section 
4(b) of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, with respect to the applica- 
bility of the conflict-of-interest provi- 
sions to persons serving in the Federal 
Communications Commission unit of the 
National Defense Executive Reserve, in- 
troduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter and explanation presented 
by Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1963. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: The Commission 
has adopted as a part of its legislative pro- 
gram for the 88th Congress a proposal to 
amend section 4(b) of the Communications 
Act to provide an exemption from the con- 
flict of interest provision for persons acting 
as executive reservists pursuant to subsec- 
tion (e) of section 710 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950; and it further provides 
that this exemption is further extended to 
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such executive reservists when employed 
full-time in time of war or during periods 
of national emergency declared by the Pres- 
ident. 

The Commission’s explanation and draft 
bill to accomplish the foregoing objective 
were submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
for its consideration. We are now advised 
by that Bureau that from the standpoint of 
the administration’s program there would be 
no objection to the presentation of the draft 
bill to the Congress for its consideration. 
Accordingly, there are enclosed six copies of 
our draft bill on this subject and six copies 
of an explanatory statement with reference 
thereto. 

The consideration by the Senate of the 
proposed amendment would be greatly ap- 
preciated. The Commission would be happy 
to furnish any additional information that 
may be desired by the Senate or by the com- 
mittee to which this proposal is referred. 

Sincerely yours, 
NeEwrTon N. Minow, 
Chairman. 
EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 

SECTION 4(b) OF THE COMMUNICATIONS 

ACT OF 1934, as AMENDED (47 U.S.C. 154 

(b)), WITH RESPECT To TRAINING OF PER- 

SONS IN THE EXECUTIVE RESERVE UNIT OF 

THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

FOR FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT IN TIME OF 

WAR OR PERIODS OF NATIONAL EMERGENCY 

DECLARED BY THE PRESIDENT 


The proposed amendment would amend 
the Communications Act by adding at the 
end of the second sentence of section 4(b) 
new language to provide that persons acting 
as executive reservists pursuant to subsec- 
tion (e) of section 710 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended (69 Stat. 
583, 50 U.S.C. app. 2160(e)), and not other- 
wise employed by the Government in a full- 
time capacity shall, except for the require- 
ment of citizenship, be exempt from the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection, and 
this exemption is extended to executive re- 
servists when employed full time in time of 
war or during periods of national emergency 
declared by the President. 

The Executive Reserve program, approved 
in Congress in 1955 as an amendment to 
section 710 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 (50 U.S.C. app. 2160 (e)), authorized 
the President to provide for the establish- 
ment and training of a nucleus executive re- 
serve for employment in executive positions 
in Government during periods of emergency. 
It further authorized the President to pro- 
vide by regulation for the exemption of 
members of such Reserve from the opera- 
tion of the conflict-of-interest provisions in 
sections 281, 283, 284, 434, and 1914 of title 
18 of the United States Code and section 190 
of the Revised Statutes (section 99 of title 
5). The President exercised the authority 


1 Public Law 87-849, approved Oct. 23, 
1962, and effective 90 days after the date of 
its enactment, provides in sec. 2 thereof 
that “* * * All exemptions from the provi- 
sions of sections 281, 282, 283, 284, 434, or 
1914 of title 18 of the United States Code 
heretofore created or authorized by statute 
which are in force on the effective date of 
this act shall, on and after that date, be 
deemed to be exemptions from sections 203, 
204, 205, 207, 208, or 209, respectively, of 
title 18 of the United States Code except to 
the extent that they affect officers or em- 
ployees of the executive branch of the United 
States Government, of any independent 
agency of the United States, or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as to whom they are no 
longer applicable.” Further, sec. 3 of said 
Public Law 87-849 reads as follows: “Section 
190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C, 99) is 
repealed.” 
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thus granted him and promulgated on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1956, Executive Order No. 10660 
establishing the National Defense Executive 
Reserve. That Executive order has since 
been amended in minor respects. 

A number of departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government, including the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, have es- 
tablished units of the National Defense Ex- 
ecutive Reserve, pursuant to the foregoing 
authority. In the case of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, its reservists 
would be given training for employment in 
executive positions equivalent to bureau 
chiefs involving the administration of the 
Communications Act of 1934. Thus, upon 
mobilization in an emergency, such reserv- 
ists would have had the necessary training 
to assume the duties and responsibilities of 
a bureau head and to perform such other 
duties and responsibilities as may be dele- 
gated in such emergency to the Commission 
under the wartime powers of the President 
or other appropriate authority. 

The conflict-of-interest provisions of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended 
(47 U.S.C. 154(b)), prohibit any “member 
of the Commission or person in its employ” 
from having, for example, a financial inter- 
est in the manufacture or sale of radio ap- 
paratus for wire or radio communication; 
in communication by wire or radio or in ra- 
dio transmission of energy; or financial in- 
terest in any company owning stocks, bonds, 
or other securities of any company furnish- 
ing services or apparatus to any company en- 
gaged in manufacturing or selling apparatus 
used for communication by wire or radio; 
or ownership of stocks, bonds, or other se- 
curities of any corporation subject to the 
Communications Act. 

For the purpose of recruitment for the Ex- 
ecutive Reserve training program of the Com- 
mission, the foregoing provisions of section 
4(b) of the Communications Act have been 
found to be unduly restrictive and have de- 
terred well-qualified persons from accepting 
appointment for training as executive re- 
servists in the Commission’s unit of the 
National Defense Executive Reserve. It is 
those people who, by reason of their past 
employment in the Commission or employ- 
ment in executive positions in the commu- 
nications industry, are the best qualified and 
most valuable to serve the Government as 
full-time Commission employees in periods 
of national emergency or time of war. 

In the case of the Federal Communications 
Commission its reservists have been given 
broad training at periodic intervals in the 
work of the various bureaus and offices to 
which they have been designated. Such 
training is designed with the objective of 
providing these reservists with the capabil- 
ity of fulfilling the executive position in 
such bureaus and offices involving the ad- 
ministration of the Communications Act. 
Thus in the event of their mobilization in 
a national emergency such reservists will 
have had the necessary training to assume 
the duties and responsibilities of such bu- 
reaus and offices and to perform such other 
duties and responsibilities as may be duly 
delegated to the Commission in a national 
emergency, 


FEDERAL SAFETY STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
the distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits], and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], and 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Prouty], I send to the desk, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
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section 33 of the Federal mployees’ Com- 
pensation Act so as to provide for a sys- 
tem of Federal safety rules, regulations, 
and safety inspection and training. 

In 1961, the latest year for which 
figures are available, work injuries of 
Federal employees cost slightly in excess 
of $62 million. This represented an in- 
crease of almost 23 percent during this 
past 5 years. Moreover, the number of 
injuries increased slightly between 1960 
and 1961. 

There are presently no existing mini- 
mum safety standards to be met by all 
Federal agencies. With approximately 
54 different Federal agencies responsible 
under the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act to take some measures to 
provide for the safety of the Federal em- 
ployee at the workplace, there are ap- 
proximately 54 different types of safety 
programs. These facts indicate a press- 
ing need for many Federal administra- 
tors to accept their responsibilities in the 
field of safety and to stimulate active 
participation by those under their super- 
vision. 

There presently exists much duplica- 
tion of effort in the way of publications, 
training, inspections, and requests for fi- 
nancial support for safety personnel. 
There is no common objective, but a mul- 
tiplicity of interests among administra- 
tors. 

There is no agency or coordinating 
body which has the authority to see that 
overall objectives are set, that minimum 
safety standards are developed and put 
into effect on a Government-wide basis. 
Although the Department of Labor pro- 
motes cooperation and coordination of 
the Federal safety effort, it does not have 
recognized authority to develop and co- 
ordinate an effective Federal safety pro- 
gram. 

JUSTIFICATION FOR FEDERAL SAFETY LEGISLATION 


Since the cost of on-the-job injuries to 
Federal workers has risen significantly, 
and the number of accidents has in- 
creased, it seems imperative that some 
action be taken to improve the situation. 

By amending section 33(c) of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act it will 
be possible to do this. The amendments 
would accomplish the following things: 

First. They would require the head of 
each Federal agency to establish a safety 
program in conformity with the stand- 
ards program and regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

Second. They would give the Secretary 
of Labor authority to develop, promul- 
gate, and promote minimum safety 
standards for Federal employees. 

Third. They would provide for surveys 
and investigations of injury cases which 
would provide useful data for individual 
agencies to use in controlling injuries to 
their employees. 

Fourth. They would provide a means 
for coordinating and collecting the infor- 
mation and data developed by each Fed- 
eral agency and making it available for 
all to use in helping prevent duplication 
of effort. 

Fifth. They would provide an advisory 
staff of technicians for those agencies 
wishing to initiate or improve their 
safety efforts. 
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Sixth. They would provide a Federal 
safety advisory committee which would 
include representatives from both labor 
and management and thus insure a more 
closely knitted joint labor and manage- 
ment effort toward improving the safety 
record. 

Seventh. They would provide re- 
sources for training and education of 
Federal advisory personnel in order to 
upgrade the safety know-how of those 
in positions of safety responsiiblity of all 
Federal employees. 

It is imperative that action be taken 
to coordinate in a more effective fashion 
the Federal efforts in accident preven- 
tion and to advise and consult on the 
objectives to be set and achieved. It is 
imperative that minimum Federal safety 
standards be developed and that every 
Federal agency be required to meet them. 
Amending section 33(c) of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act will estab- 
lish the coordination and direction 
needed. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
attain these objectives by reducing the 
suffering experienced by Federal em- 
ployees exposed to various hazards and 
thus some badly needed tax dollars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1505) to amend section 33 
of the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act so as to provide a system of safety 
rules, regulations, and safety inspection 
and training, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Humpnrey (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


EXTENSION OF FEED GRAIN PRO- 
GRAM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ALLOTT submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed-grain 
program, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF CANCELLATION OF 
HEARINGS ON SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 45 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], I wish to an- 
nounce that the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments had scheduled 
hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 45 
for May 13 and 14. However, a conflict 
has developed with other Judiciary Com- 
mittee business, which has made it nec- 
essary to cancel these hearings. 

I wish to notify all interested persons 
that these hearings will not be held as 
scheduled on the 13th and 14th of May, 
and that they have been postponed until 
further notice. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 9, 1963, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 138. An act to redesignate the Big Hole 
Battlefield National Monument, to revise the 
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boundaries thereof, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 394. An act to validate the homestead 
entries of Leo F. Reeves. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the 
measures on the calendar, beginning with 
Calendar No. 149, Senate Resolution 128, 
and that the following measures on the 
calendar be considered in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will proceed to call these calendar 
measures. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS PROVIDED FOR 
THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


The resolution (S. Res, 128) to provide 
additional funds for the Committee on 
Appropriations was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
during the Eighty-eighth Congress, $25,000, 
in addition to the amounts, and for the 
same purposes, specified in section 134(a) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946. 


REPRINTING OF COPIES OF COM- 
MITTEE PRINT, 87TH CONGRESS, 
ENTITLED “PART 1 OF CONCEN- 
TRATION RATIOS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY, 1958” 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 30) to reprint copies of the com- 
mittee print, 87th Congress, entitled 
“Part 1 of Concentration Ratios in Man- 
ufacturing Industry, 1958,” was consid- 
ered, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary two thousand additional 
copies of part 1 of its committee print of 
the Eighty-seventh Congress entitled “Con- 
centration Ratios in Manufacturing Indus- 
try, 1958", a report prepared by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly. 


PRINTING FOR USE OF SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY OF 
ADDITIONAL COPIES OF REPORT 
AND HEARINGS ON “STATE DE- 
PARTMENT SECURITY” 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 37) authorizing the printing for 
the use of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary of additional copies of a re- 
port and hearings on “State Department 
Security” issued by its Internal Security 
Subcommittee during the 87th Congress 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary eight thousand addi- 
tional copies of the report (committee print) 
of its Internal Security Subcommittee of 
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the Eighty-seventh Congress, second session, 
entitled “State Department Security”; five 
thousand copies each of part 1 (the William 
Wieland case), part 2 (the Office of Security), 
part 3 (the new passport regulations), part 4 
(testimony of Elmer Hipsley, Otto Otepka, 
John Leahy, Roger Jones, Scott McLeod, An- 
dreas Lowenfeld), and part 5 (testimony of 
William Wieland), of the subcommittee’s 
hearings of the Eighty-seventh Congress on 
State Department security; and five thou- 
sand additional copies of part 13 of the sub- 
committee’s hearings of the Eighty-seventh 
Congress on Communist threat to the United 
States through the Caribbean. 


PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF “DOCUMENTS ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASPECTS OF EXPLORA- 
TION AND USE OF OUTER SPACE” 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 131) to provide for 
“Documents on International Aspects of 
Exploration and Use of Outer Space” to 
be printed as Senate document, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment, in line 7, after the word 
“printed”, to strike out “three thousand” 
and insert “two thousand five hundred”; 
so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the study entitled “Docu- 
ments on International Aspects of the Ex- 
ploration and Use of Outer Space, 1954- 
1962” prepared for the use of the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, United 
States Senate, by the Historical Office, Bu- 
reau of Public Affairs, Department of State, 
shall be printed with illustrations as a Sen- 
ate document. There shall be printed two 
thousand five hundred additional copies of 
such Senate document which shall be for the 
use of the Senate Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


RETTA P. REYNOLDS 


The resolution (S. Res. 139) to pay a 
gratuity to Retta P. Reynolds was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Retta P. Reynolds, widow of Clifford P. Reyn- 
olds, an employee of the Senate at the time 
of his death, a sum equal to one year's com- 
pensation at the rate he was receiving by 
law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, last 
night the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] asked unani- 
mous consent to have an intern employee 
given the privileges of the floor on the 
ground that his presence would be ex- 
tremely helpful insofar as consideration 
by the Senate of appropriations is con- 
cerned. In the course of that discus- 
sion the Senator stated: 

He is a full-time employee of an agency 
downtown. 


By lifting that statement out of con- 
text I believe I did not do injustice to 
anything that the distinguished Senator 
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said. But his request was that the in- 
tern be permitted the privilege of the 
floor during the remainder of the pres- 
ent legislative session. 

When he became aware of the request, 
the majority leader felt that the request 
might well be withdrawn until it could 
be further discussed. 

I should point out that it would be an 
extraordinary circumstance for one who 
is on the executive payroll to be given 
the privileges of the Senate floor, and, 
in fact, it would be extraordinary for 
someone on the executive payroll to be 
employed in a legislative capacity in the 
office of a Member of the Senate or the 
House. 

One can easily spell out the implica- 
tions. It would be easy indeed to get a 
dozen people—or as many as the clerical 
allowance would permit—to work in a 
Senator’s office, and there would be an 
impingement on legislative prerogatives 
which would become, in a sense, an ad- 
mixture of the executive and legislative 
branches. 

I could foresee, I think, quite a number 
of difficulties that might arise which 
would be a clear departure from the con- 
stitutional separation of the executive 
and the legislative branches. I felt that 
I ought to allude to the question now. 
If that should become a practice, I be- 
lieve the Senate ought to cause an in- 
vestigation to be made, because it could 
harden into a practice that would pro- 
liferate and cause no end of difficulty. 

I desired to raise the question when 
the Senator from Wisconsin was present 
in the Chamber for any comment that 
he might wish to make. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the positions taken by the major- 
ity leader and the minority leader were 
correct. I considered the precedents. I 
had not realized that anything other 
than the parliamentary necessity for ob- 
taining unanimous consent was neces- 
sary. I had checked with the Assistant 
Parliamentarian. 

But I am withdrawing the request. I 
certainly will not press it. In fact, I 
have written a letter to the Sergeant at 
Arms removing the names of all other 
members of my staff from the list of those 
having the privilege of access to the floor, 
including my personal secretary and one 
or two other staff members. On recon- 
sideration I thought there was no reason 
why they should be in the Chamber. 

There is a reason why the man in 
question should be present in the Cham- 
ber. He is a highly competent assistant 
on legislative questions. However, I un- 
derstand the situation well. Senators 
are correct, and I am happy to withdraw 
the request. 

I should like to explain the procedure. 
The man in question is an intern in my 
office. He worked in the office of Con- 
gressman PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, & dis- 
tinguished Republican Representative 
from New Jersey, for 4 months, until he 
came to my office. He had a choice of 
senatorial offices, and I am flattered and 
happy that he chose mine. He is doing 
excellent work. He is one of a few in- 
terns from downtown who are given an 
opportunity to work on the Hill to give 
them an understanding of the legislative 
process. I think it is a constructive pro- 
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gram. I am all for it. I think it is very 
fine from every standpoint, and it really 
does not handicap me significantly for 
him not to have access to the floor. I 
thought his presence would be conven- 
ient occasionally, and I thought the 
question could be cleared up by asking 
unanimous consent. 

I withdraw the request without any 
feeling of offense, and recognizing that 
Senators are absolutely correct. I have 
been one of those who have complained 
about the fact that often too many indi- 
viduals are in the Chamber. In remov- 
ing the privilege of my staff, who are on 
the Senate payroll, to be present in the 
Chamber—they do not have to be here— 
I am trying to comply with the position 
taken by the majority leader and the 
minority leader yesterday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
question goes a little further than that. 
Whenever a committee wishes to con- 
duct an investigation and use executive 
personnel, it is common practice to in- 
clude a phrase or a clause of some kind 
that the committee shall have the right 
to use executive personnel from the 
agencies. It can be on a reimbursable 
or nonreimbursable basis. But in every 
case there must be statutory authority 
for it before a committee or a subcom- 
mittee of the House or Senate can avail 
itself of that privilege. It occurs to me, 
in logical consistency, that there should 
be a special request that would have to be 
authorized by legislation or by resolu- 
tion of the Senate to transfer to the 
Senate staff anyone who is on the execu- 
tive payroll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The man in ques- 
tion is not being transferred. He is still 
on the executive payroll. He is really 
working here for the benefit of the 
executive branch. It is very wholesome 
and constructive for those who are mak- 
ing a career in the executive branch— 
and this is a career man with tenure— 
to have some solid and practical experi- 
ence working in the House and Senate. 
That is what the man is doing. He is 
here acquiring a kind of on-the-job 
training that would be available to him 
so that he could better serve the execu- 
tive branch and the interests of our Gov- 
ernment in the legislative branch in fu- 
ture years. He will be with me until 
August 15. Whether he is with me, the 
Senator from Illinois, or the Senator 
from Montana, I think his experience 
here would be a service to the executive 
branch. He is handling his experience as 
a training program. He is not really 
working for the Senate, although he is of 
great value to me. He is a very intel- 
ligent man, who has done excellent work 
on legislative subjects. I would like him 
to continue in that capacity, if there is 
no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. First, I commend 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, who, in making his request, 
acted in good faith and on the basis of 
information given to him. As we all 
know, almost anything can be done by 
unanimous consent in this body. 

I repeat that on the basis of the in- 
formation furnished the Senator from 
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Wisconsin his request was perfectly in 
order. However, since last evening, I 
have been looking back into the prece- 
dents. I recalled that the question had 
been considered in the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. At present I 
am having a memorandum prepared 
which will set forth explicitly what the 
situation is relative to interns and at- 
tachés in the offices of Senators. 

If I recall correctly, the only stipula- 
tion made with respect to interns is that 
they are given the privilege of the sec- 
retaries’ gallery, to enable them to ob- 
serve. But, to the best of my knowledge, 
they are not and have not been allowed 
on the floor of the Senate. 

So I wish the Recorp to show that the 
Senator from Wisconsin was perfectly 
within his rights and was acting in good 
faith. I commend him for his statement 
today. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor. > 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Do I under- 
stand correctly that the Senate is still 
in the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 


RETIREMENT OF JAMES MILNE, AD- 
MINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT OF 
REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH W. 
MARTIN, JR. 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a word in behalf of 
Jim Milne, who has been the administra- 
tive assistant of Representative JOSEPH 
W. Martin, JR., for 39 years. During 
that period Mr. Martin has been the 
Speaker of the House and ifs minority 
leader over a considerable period of 
years. Through all the 39 years that 
Representative Martin has served in the 
Congress of the United States, he has had 
the loyal assistance of James Milne. 
Milne has been a helpful, loyal, and hard 
working assistant. He has great knowl- 
edge of the departments of Government. 
He has great knowledge of the affairs of 
Congress and how congressional activity 
is carried forward. 

Yesterday Mr. Milne announced his re- 
tirement after 39 years of service. Mr. 
Martin had a reception in his honor. I 
was privileged to attend. I want the 
Recorp to show that Members of the 
Senate, as well as Members of the House, 
appreciate the services and assistance 
Jim Milne has given us through the years 
during which we have been Members of 
Congress. I congratulate him upon his 
long period of faithful service. I think it 
is the longest in history for any admin- 
istrative assistant. I wish for him and 
Mrs. Milne many happy future years. 


RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it is 
instructive to note the official holidays 
sanctioned by the Rumanian People’s 
Republic: May Day, a traditional Com- 
munist holiday; August 23, the so-called 
Liberation Day commemorating the fall 
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of the pro-German government of Pre- 
mier Antonescu in 1944, an event which 
opened the way for the Soviet occupa- 
tion and takeover; and November 7, the 
anniversary of the Russian Revolution 
in 1917. 

Two of these holidays have no roots in 
Rumanian history, and the third is a 
hollow commemoration of Soviet aggres- 
sion dressed up as “the start of the 
people’s revolution.” The real Ruma- 
nian national holiday—May 10—is not 
celebrated in the Communist satellite. 

The repression of a holiday would 
seem to be a small thing beside the 
enormity of Soviet atrocities in Eastern 
Europe since World War II. But it is 
not unimportant, for holidays are part 
of the national life of a people. It is this 
sense of national integrity which the 
Communist system is dedicated to crush- 
ing. They are particularly unwilling to 
permit national independence days, 
which would annually remind the people 
of their present lack of freedom and 
independence. 

So it falls to us in the free world to 
commemorate the steps in Rumania’s 
struggle for independence which oc- 
curred on May 10 in not 1 but 3 years— 
1866, 1877, and 1881. In this way we 
bear witness to the fact that we have not 
forgotten the plight of the Rumanians 
and other captive peoples, that we hope 
that they will again be able to celebrate 
May 10 as we here in the United States 
celebrate the Fourth of July. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, tomorrow, 
May 10, has long been the traditional na- 
tional holiday for the Rumanian people. 
On that day, in 1881, modern Rumania 
was born through the union of two prov- 
inces, Moldavia and Wallachia. Soon 
after, the national independence and 
sovereignty of the Rumanian state were 
recognized officially by the other coun- 
tries of the world. 

It is tragic that today this momentous 
holiday can be observed with festivities 
only by those Rumanians outside that 
country’s borders. The present Commu- 
nist regime of Rumania, dominated by 
Moscow, will not permit the Rumanians 
to celebrate the times when they were 
free and independent. If these unfortu- 
nate people can celebrate this holiday at 
all, they must do so silently and in their 
hearts. 

At this time, Mr. President, I would 
like to join the other distinguished Sen- 
ators in sending our warmest greetings 
to the Rumanian people on their nation- 
al holiday. I hope that the time will 
come when Rumania will once again en- 
joy the biessings of self-determination 
and freedom. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to- 
morrow is the anniversary of Rumania’s 
independence from the Ottoman Empire. 
On May 10, 1877, Rumania proclaimed 
independence from Turkey and soon be- 
came a constitutional monarchy. Sadly 
those still living in Rumania can no 
longer openly celebrate this traditional 
national holiday. On December 30, 1947, 
the Communist Party displaced the Na- 
tional Peasant Party, King Michael I 
abdicated under Soviet pressure and the 
so-called People’s Republic was pro- 
claimed. As the free world knows, this 
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republic was of the people in name only. 
Red tyranny replaced free thought and 
the national aspirations of the Rumanian 
people were twisted under the cruel au- 
thority of a monolithic totalitarianism. 

Rumania has long been one of the most 
industrialized Balkan States. Industry 
now represents 57.6 percent of her econ- 
omy. Her mineral wealth is great, with 
oil production exceeding 11 million tons 
annually. However, this natural wealth 
has been exploited by the Soviet Union 
and was put under state control on June 
12, 1948. State farms, collectives, and 
cooperatives embraced 82 percent of Ru- 
mania’s land by 1961. The Rumanians 
have lost more than their land, moreover. 
Freedom of worship in Rumania has also 
fallen victim to state control. Orthodox 
clergy are paid by the state and Roman 
Catholic orders have been abolished de- 
spite many protests by the United States 
Great Britain against such suppres- 

on. 

It is fitting on this anniversary day, 
then, to urge those Rumanians behind 
the Iron Curtain, whose rejoicing cannot 
be openly displayed, to take heart and 
look to the day when their land will again 
truly be their land. All Americans of 
Rumanian descent, indeed all freedom- 
loving Americans, support wholeheart- 
edly the democratic aspirations of the 
Rumanian people. Let them be assured 
that the United States will never be satis- 
fied with a world in which the Baltic 
nations lie under the heel of their Com- 
munist oppressors. 


HENRY J. KAISER 


Mr. FONG. Mr, President, today is 
the 81st birthday anniversary of a man 
whose name has become synonymous 
with dynamic leadership—Henry J. 
Kaiser. 

Hawaii is proud to claim him as one 
of her own. We are proud that he has 
chosen Hawaii as his home. 

From Hawaii, Mr. Kaiser is continu- 
ing his amazing career as a master 
builder, a practical visionary, an imag- 
inative, civic-minded developer. His 
life symbolizes the American dream 
come true. From humble beginnings, he 
has achieved preeminence as the builder 
of an industrial complex spread around 
the globe. 

On the occasion of his 8ist birthday 
today, I have the pleasure of 
attention to an excellent article which 
appeared in the April 28, 1963, issue of 
the Sunday Star-Bulletin & Advertiser 
titled “Henry J. Kaiser, Hawaii-Based 
Industrialist, Directs Worldwide Empire 
With Speed and Dedication.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Henry J. KAISER, HAWAI-BASED INDUSTRIALIST, 
Directs WORLDWIDE EMPIRE WITH SPEED AND 
DEDICATION 

(By John Cook) 

Fortune magazine once called him the 
boldest industrialist since Henry Ford. 

Then it went even further and said: “Not 
in all history has any industrial suc- 
cessfully got into so many and various proj- 
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The man the magazine was talking about 
is Henry John Kaiser, who will be 81 years 
old on May 9. 

It did not overstate the case. 

Any one of a dozen projects this man has 
started would be enough to keep a lesser 
man busy for a lifetime. 

His shipbuilding activities during World 
War II have become almost legendary. 

During that period 1,490 ships slid down 
the ways of Kaiser shipyards—an average of 
one a day and nearly one-third of the entire 
American production of wartime merchant 
shipping. 

At one time one of his yards put together 
a prefabricated Liberty ship in just 4½ days. 

Even before the war, he and his associated 
companies had built more than 1,000 proj- 
ects costing $383 million. 

These included Hoover, Grand Coulee, 
Bonneville, and Shasta Dams, the piers for 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, and 
200 miles of highway and 500 bridges in 
Cuba. 

Companies of which he is founder-chair- 
man include Willys Motors, Inc., creators of 
the world-famous Jeep and the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of 4-wheel-drive commer- 
cial vehicles; Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., which produces one-fourth of the 
Nation's primary aluminum; Kaiser Steel 
Corp., which produces almost half of all 
steel made on the west coast and has the 
eighth largest plant in the Nation, and Per- 
manente Cement Co., the largest supplier of 
building materials in the West. 

As founder-chairman of Kaiser Industries 
Corp., he shares in the direction of all 51 
active affiliated companies and subsidiaries— 
a worldwide industrial complex with assets 
of approximately $2 billion. 

And these are just his industrial ventures. 
They do not include his hotel building or his 
$350-million residential-resort city called 
Hawaii Kai, or his television station. 

They do not include the Kaiser Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit, charitable trust with 1 
million members and 60 medical offices and 
hospitals—the result of 20 years of pioneer- 
ing in the health-plan field. 

Despite his years, anyone who expects to 
keep up with him has to get up early in the 


morning. 

Take a typical day last week: At 5 o’clock 
in the morning he is on the phone talking to 
his son, Edgar Kaiser, president of Kaiser In- 
dustries with headquarters in Oakland, Calif. 
He is discussing an $88 million construction 
project which the company is bidding on and 
expects to get. 

He is not concerned about the early call. 
He wears three watches—one with east 
coast time, one with west coast time, and 
one with Hawaii time—and he knows his son 
will be in the office. 

A short time later he is in his own office 
and the day has started not only for him 
but also for everyone else within summoning 
distance. 


It is not a fancy office, but it is neat, com- 
fortable and functional. It is housed in a 
low, inconspicuous building just off the 
highway in the center of Hawaii Kai. Only 
one small sign announces its presence. 

Kaiser uses a long walnut desk with six 
phones hung around its edge. These phones 
keep him in touch with Kaiser operations 
all over the world. 

On the desk is a small sign with the leg- 
end “Don’t bring me anything but trouble. 
Good news weakens me.” 

There is a bronze hand holding a torch, 
an award given to Kaiser at the Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Award Dinner and nam- 
ing him the outstanding proponent of the 
free enterprise system. 

On the walls are beautifully rendered 
paintings of residential projects present 
and future, a couple of poems with a moral, 
and an admonition that starts out: “You 
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pile enough tomorrows and you have col- 
lected nothing but a lot of empty yester- 
days.” 

Soon he is reviewing plans for two more 
projects connected with Hawaii Kai—expen- 
sive new single-family residences designed 
in the Venetian style to fit into the many 
rugged ravines that plunge down to the 
ocean, and a wholly new multiple-family 
project of five 32-unit and three 16-unit 
apartment houses surrounding a nine-hole 
golf course. 

These unique apartments will be built 
almost like steps that fit against the slope 
of the hill in back. 

The project will include a restaurant, a 
night-lighted driving range, a reconstruction 
of an ancient Hawaiian fishing village, park- 
ing lots and possibly an aerial tramway up 
the side of the steep mountain. 

These projects are presently Kaiser's en- 
thusiasms and soon his desk is covered with 
drawings and plans. 

Then the subject of interisland ferries 
comes up and out come more drawings. The 
problem of ferries has long been a challenge 
and Kaiser is a man who can’t resist chal- 
lenges. 

Entirely on his own he hired top-flight 
designing marine engineers and had them 
work up plans for a huge catamaran that 
would travel 22 knots and carry 50 automo- 
biles as well as passengers from island to 
island. 

He has presented these plans to Dr. Fujio 
Matsuda, head of the State department of 
transportation and is awaiting developments. 

Then he discusses a pet project of Mrs. 
Kaiser’s—a drive to get more help at the 
State animal quarantine station. 

“They have only 1 man for 70 dogs,” 
he says, “and that’s not enough. They 
should have a maximum of 50 dogs per man 
in order to make sure that rabies doesn’t 
get loose in the islands. 

“Mrs. Kaiser has 50 dogs of her own and 
she knows how much time it takes to give 
them proper care. 

“If rabies ever got loose here it would be 
a terrible thing.” 

Presently Mrs. Kaiser herself comes in, 
She is younger than her husband and is his 
second wife. She had supervised a crew of 
nurses for Kaiser’s first wife just before she 
died and now she is looking after Kaiser 
himself. 

She wants to know what he is drinking. 

It is a soft drink and she reminds him that 
his doctor wants him to keep his weight 
down. 

She arranges a time for her husband to 
come home for his massage and wants to 
know if he still plans to go to the ball game 
that night. 

“I don't think so,” he says. 
tired.” 

She reminds him that it is the last game 
before the home team goes on the road and 
he agrees to go. She gives him an affec- 
tionate peck and heads for home. 

He heads for Kaiser Hospital to look at a 
new machine that takes motion picture 
X-rays, the first of its kind in Hawaii. 

Still the pace does not slacken. 

From the hospital he goes to the office of 
Architect Arthur Y. Mori to go over the work- 
ing drawings of the new Venetian-villa type 
single-family residence. 

Prom there he goes down to Kewalo Basin 
to check on the operation of his cruise ves- 
sel, the catamaran Ale Ale Kai V. 

On the way back to his office he dozes 
briefly sitting up in the back seat of his 
limousine. 

Already it has been a full day, but he will 
return to the office to tackle more work, go 
home for his massage, take in the ball game 
in the evening and cmap gs much of the 

t up new ideas, 
7 
driven man. 


“Im pretty 
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An associate who has been close to him 
for many years says he couldn't stop if he 
wanted to. 

On first meeting Henry J. Kaiser one is 
struck by his direct gaze. You get the feel- 
ing he is taking your measure. 

He is getting along in years and he moves 
slowly. His speech, too, is careful and pre- 
cise. But you do not doubt for a moment 
that he is the boss. 

He has that indefinable aura of authority 
about him. When he is a member of a group 
his personality dominates even when he is 
simply listening to the discussion. 

So alert are the people who work for him 
that when he wants something it just seems 
to materialize. 

When he goes to the hospital, the head 
man meets him as he gets out of the car. 
Not just any nurse, but a supervising nurse, 
takes his hand and even fusses over him a 
bit. 

When he goes to see an architect the archi- 
tect is there, even though he happens to 
have been taking a day off. If someone is 
not on the spot whenever he is needed, 
Kaiser wants to know where he is. 

He may even back-seat-drive a bit. 

When he finishes his business at a given 
place he says “let’s go,” and there is no 
delay about it. 

Driving around the Magic Island project 
he will say: “I started this project, spent 
every day for 6 weeks at the legislature 
pushing it through and then completed the 
first increment. Now somebody else has 
taken over the job and I'm finished with it.” 

The comment is typical of the man. He 
does not look back. When he is done with 
a thing he is done with it. There are too 
many new projects to be dreamed up. 

Or he will look across at the Hawaiian 
Village and say with simple pride: “I built 
that.” 

Or he will notice some project that seems 
to be a long time in the making and say: 
“Too slow. The attitude seems to be that 
we'll do it tomorrow, but there’s only one 
time to do anything and that's today.” 

Then he will tell you about his first high- 
way job in California—how he took it under 
a 2-year contract and finished it in 6 
months, Or the incredibly vast job in Cuba, 
a 5-year job that he finished in 2. 

“They don't know what speed is over here,” 
he will say, and then add: “I'm not satisfied 
with the way Hawaii Kai is going, but of 
course you have to wait for the market.” 

He practically never talks about himself 
except in terms of his projects—his 100 
industrial plants around the country and 
his operations in 27 foreign countries. 

He will talk of the problems in building 
a 200-mile canal in Pakistan or an $80 mil- 
lion addition to an aluminum plant in India, 
or a method of producing better quality 
steel at a lower cost using compressed oxy- 
gen, a method now being used at his plant 
in Fontana, Calif. 

“We weren't supposed to know enough 
about it to do it, but we went ahead and 
did it anyway.” 

Then he recalls that he went against the 
advice of the more than once, There 
wouldn’t be a big enough market for alu- 
minum after the war, the experts said. 

Kaiser went ahead anyway. 

The west coast couldn't support a steel 
mill, the experts said. 

Again he went ahead. 

Even when he is talking about his phi- 
losophy he is really talking about his busi- 
ness. 

“The key to a successful life,“ he says, is 
service. We have a motto in our organiza- 
tion: Find the need and fill it.” 

And he is fond of quoting simple verse 
that has a moral: 

“To be alive in such an age— 
To live in it, 
To give in it! 
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Give thanks with all thy flaming heart— 

Crave but to have in it a part.” 

He does not readily admit that he has 
made many mistakes but he does say that 
a man who is afraid to fail will never suc- 
ceed. 

“If you're filled with fear you can’t accom- 
plish anything. Most failures are due to lack 
of proper preparation,” he says. 

In the course of a long conversation the 
closest he came to an introspective remark 
was when he commented on religion. 

“I don’t wear my religion on my sleeve,” 
he said. That closed the subject. 

He did mention an address he once gave 
in Marble Collegiate Church in New York at 
the invitation of Norman Vincent Peale. 

It was on “Philosophy of a Happy and 
Successful Life.” It was printed in Reader’s 
Digest and he still receives letters about it 
from different parts of the world. 

One of the points he expounded was the 
necessity of loving and serving people. 

Yet he seems to have few warm personal 
friends. He is closest to his associates, the 
men who accomplish things. One of his 
associates remarked that he doesn’t make 
many friends simply for the sake of friend- 
ship. 

This same man said: “He doesn’t have 
much recreation and very few completely 
extraneous activities. His work is his recre- 
ation.” 

Henry J. Kaiser was born May 9, 1882, at 
Sprout Brook, N.Y. His father, Francis J. 
Kaiser, was a mechanic in a shoe factory and 
his mother was a practical nurse. Both were 
immigrants from Germany. 

At 18 he quit school to take a job at $1.50 
a week as cashboy for a Utica, N.Y., dry 
goods store. At 22 he became a partner in a 
photographic firm. 

Today he says he didn't find this work 
very interesting because “I wasn’t building 
anything.” 

So he went west and joined a construc- 
tion company. When he was 32 he formed 
the Henry J. Kaiser Co., Ltd., and was soon 
building things in a big way. 

He moved his headquarters to Oakland in 
1921 and there they have remained. 

The rest is history. 

Honor upon honor has come to him. Just 
a week ago he received the Robins Award of 
America after being voted the most admired 
industrialist by students in 125 universities. 

He went to Utah to receive the award then 
swung down to Hollywood to go over plans 
for a Kaiser-sponsored television show being 
produced by Lucille Ball's Desilu Produc- 
tions. 

Then he consulted with an architectural 
artist on plans for new projects. 

He will travel thousands of miles a week— 
to Oakland to review his world-wide opera- 
tions, to New York to discuss finances, to 

to talk about plans for a tunnel 
under the English Channel. 

He never stops. 

Yet he does not take exclusive credit for 
his tremendous success. 

“I surround myself with men who know 
more than I do,” he says. 

But he is the one who has the dreams, 
and he pushes and prods and drives until 
those dreams are realized. Then he has 
more dreams. 

He does not hesitate to ask for opinions 
and he likes men around him who do not 
hesitate to give theirs. Occasionally he will 
ask for a comment on some subject and then 
give a faint, disconcerting smile as though 
he Knows what you are talking about better 
than you do. 

He wears bifocals, has lost most of his hair 
and has trouble controlling the weight 
around his middle, but when he looks at you, 
you know that his is a tough, sharp mind. 

He has no plans for retiring. His head is 
too full of ideas. 

During his address at the church in New 
York he quoted Henry James: “Men habitu- 
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ally use only a small part of the powers 
which they possess and which they might 
use under appropriate circumstances.” 

Henry J. Kaiser is one of those fortunate 
men who have discovered how to use their 
powers to the fullest. 

In November of 1960 when he addressed 
the 30th World Travel Conference here in 
Hawaii, he told the delegates: “I wish you 
both great accomplishment and great pleas- 
ure here.” 

Perhaps this expresses better than any 
other single remark the essence of the man. 

To him, great accomplishment and great 
pleasure are one and the same. 


‘THE DIALOG ON GROWTH CON- 
TINUED”—LECTURE BY DR. RAY- 
MOND J. SAULNIER 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp what is referred to as “The 
Dialog on Growth Continued,” a lec- 
ture delivered at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, Monday, April 29, 1963, by 
Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, professor of 
economics, one-time chairman of the 
Board of Economic Advisers for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe DIALOG ON GROWTH CONTINUED 
(By Dr. Raymond J, Saulnier} 


Speaking a little less than a year ago at 
Yale University, President Kennedy invited 
discussion—a serious dialog” he termed 
it—on ways and means for promoting a 
higher rate of growth. He called in particular 
for a “cleaning up“ of the area of discourse 
having to do with the impact of Federal ex- 
penditures on the growth performance of 
our economy and for discussion of budgetary 
questions in general. 

It is hard for me to believe that the Presi- 
dent could be greatly disappointed in the 
results of his Yale initiative. The dialog 
he wisely called for has gone forward at a 
fair pace. And it has been no mere academic 
discussion, to use an expression about which, 
as a long-time academician myself, I have 
personal reservations. On the contrary, 
public debate on the matters in which he ex- 
pressed special interest has taken a very prac- 
tical turn as a result of his having put for- 
ward a highly controversial budget plan for 
the fiscal year 1964. 

The administration’s fiscal plan may be 
summarized as follows: With official esti- 
mates as of January 1963 stating that the 
administrative budget will show a deficit of 
close to $9 billion in fiscal 1963, the plan 
calls for (1) an increase in Federal spend- 
ing of $4.5 billion in fiscal 1964, following a 
$6.5 billion increase the year before and 
bringing the total to $98.8 billion; (2) an 
increase in spending authority (new obliga- 
tional authority) of $4.7 billion in fiscal 
1964. Following a $10.3 billion increase the 
year before and bringing the total to $107.9 
billion; (3) a reduction of taxes which, over 
a period of 3 years, and net of the direct 
revenue effects of asked-for structural re- 
forms, would come to $10.3 billion; and 
(4) a planned deficit of $11.9 billion in fiscal 
1964. 


Few budgets in recent years, perhaps in 
the entire history of our country, have been 
of a nature more likely to raise controversy 
and it is not surprising that public discus- 
sion of it has been spirited. And I think 
it is correct to say that the discussion has 
been conducted on a fairly respectable level 
of sophistication. There has been recourse 
to a certain amount of what has been called 
mythology but it would be a mistake to be- 
lieve that this has been exclusively on one 
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side of the argument. We were warned at 
Yale last June against “traditional labels” 
“wornout slogans” “ancient cliches” and 
“myths.” These are things to be avoided, to 
be sure, but we must remember that the 
expression “ancient cliche” for example, can 
become a cliche, too. And the amount of 
mischief that such a cliche can do as an 
obstacle to our being able to discuss policy 
problems logically and objectively and to 
our ability to learn what there is to learn 
from experience is not one bit less for the 
fact that it is a modern rather than an 
ancient substitute for thought. 

Indeed, we must be careful that the debate 
doesn’t result in the construction of a new 
mythology. But I think there is precisely 
such a danger. The new mythology would 
run something like this: It would be a grave 
mistake and a threat to our economic se- 
curity to cut Federal expenditures, or even 
to prevent their increase, because this would 
be followed inevitably by a reduction in em- 
ployment, by a rise in unemployment and by 
an assortment of other economic ills. Con- 
versely, the new mythology would tell us 
that an increase in Federal expenditures will 
increase employment as nothing else will, 
and has a capability that is absolutely unique 
for the promotion of the Nation's prosperity. 

The launching of a new mythology of this 
type is no fancied danger. Indeed, I must 
say, most respectfully, that I believe Presi- 
dent Kennedy came very close to doing so 
when, in speaking on April 19 last to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors in 
Washington, D.C., he asserted that “a cut of 
$5 billion now from the proposed Federal 
budget * * * would cause 1 million fewer 
jobs by the end of the fiscal year.” In the 
same address, and by way of illustrating this 
same fiscal point of view, the President 
assigned a great part of the responsibility 
for the 1957-58 recession to what he described 
as the “tremendous drop” in 1957 in Federal 
purchases, in the defense area particularly, 
and credited it with having added to the 
miseries caused by what he apparently be- 
lieves to have been a generally mistaken fiscal 
and monetary policy; namely, “a $12.5 billion 
deficit in 1959, the largest outflow in a period 
of 3 years of gold and dollars amounting to 
nearly $12 billion and a recession in 1960.“ 

These are important questions. We want 
to be quite sure that we have a balanced 
picture in mind of what happened in 1957. 
In particular, we want to be sure that we 
don’t attribute an undue role in the 1957-58 
recession to changes in the level of Federal 
expenditures. This is not just a question 
of keeping our history straight. It is also 
a question of drawing the right conclusions 
from history. And right conclusions in these 
matters are important not only for guidance 
in current policy matters but for our under- 
standing of the proper and most constructive 
role of government in our economic life. 

We may begin by asking what actually did 
happen to Federal expenditures in 1957. 
There was a small and short-lived decline 
that can be seen in quarterly data only but 
the fact is that on an annual basis Federal 
spending did not decline at all. On the 
contrary, Federal spending: went up by sev- 
eral billion dollars in 1957. And it went up 
again in 1958. This is true whether we meas- 
ure spending by the administrative (conven- 
tional) budget, by the consolidated cash 
statement of the Federal Government, or 
by the national income accounts. And it is 
true whether we speak of calendar years 
or fiscal years. 

It would burden these remarks unduly to 
cite the figures for each of these accounts 
but to use the administrative budget as an 
example, spending was $4.4 billion higher in 
1957 (calendar) than in 1956. It went up by 
another $4.1 billion in 1958, and by another 
$4.5 billion in 1959. There was a drop in 
1960, but only in the administrative and 
cash budgets; in the national income ac- 
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counts, a style of budget accounting which 
the President singled out at Yale for special 
commendation, there was an increase in 
Federal spending in 1960, also. 

The same is true of Federal purchases of 
goods and services, as registered in the gross 
national product accounts, a measure of 
Federal spending activity to which special 
attention was given in the President’s ad- 
dress to the editors. Total Federal pur- 
chases (in current prices) rose by $4 bil- 
lion in 1957 and by another $2.9 billion in 
1958. In constant (1954) prices the year-to- 
year increases were $1.5 and $1.3 billion, 
respectively. 

What about Federal purchases of goods and 
services for national defense, on which the 
President’s major interest was concentrated? 
These rose by $4 billion in 1957, after hav- 
ing risen by $1.3 billion in 1956, and then 
went up by another $400 million in 1958. 

In short, the expenditure declines to which 
the President refers were so short-lived they 
can't be found in annual figures. They can 
be found only in quarterly data. And when 
you find them, as you will see, they are small 
in amount. 

Let us look at these quarterly data first 
in terms of the amounts spent by the Fed- 
eral Government in the purchase of goods 
and services. The expenditure reduction is 
greatest when purchases are expressed in 
constant prices, so let me cite these figures 
first. What we find is that the 1957 ex- 
penditure decline lasted for only two quar- 
ters and involved a drop from an annual 
rate of $44 billion (1954 prices) in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1957 to $42.3 billion in the 
fourth . Purchases rose again, by 
nearly a billion dollars on an annual rate 
base, in the first quarter of 1958. 

In current prices the decline in Federal 
purchases was smaller and shorter lived, 
lasting only 3 months. There was a drop 
from an annual rate of $50 billion in the 
third quarter of 1957 (the amount had held 
steady between the second and third quar- 
ters) to $49.4 billion in the fourth quarter. 

What about expenditures on defense goods? 
Again, one has to use quarterly data to find 
a decline. And again, it was short lived and 
was small in amount. On a current price 
basis, which is the only basis for which data 
are readily available for quarterly analysis, 
there was a decline from a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of $45 billion in the third 
quarter of 1957 to $44 billion in the fourth 
quarter. The figure was back to $444 bil- 
lion in the first quarter of 1958. 

Now, purchases of goods and services con- 
stitute a large part of the Federal Govern- 
ment's spending activity, but not all of it. 
In fact, figures on purchases miss about 
one-third of the budget total in the period 
we are discussing. In order to get a com- 
plete picture of the Federal Government’s 
spending in 1957 we should, therefore, look 
not just at purchases of goods and services 
but at all Federal Government expenditures. 
If we do this, again using the income and 
product accounts, we see that the decline 
lasted for 3 months only, in this case from 
the second to the third quarter of 1957, that 
the drop was from an annual rate of $80.3 
billion (current prices) to $79.9 billion, only 
$400 million on a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate basis, and that there was an increase to 
$80.6 billion in the fourth quarter. 

The President’s argument was concisely 
summarized in the label of the chart used on 
the occasion of his talk to the newspaper 
editors. It read: “Growing Unemployment 
Followed Budget Cuts in 1957.” Now if this 
is read to mean that unemployment in 1958 
and subsequently was caused by budget cuts 
in 1957—which is not an unlikely reading— 
then we must load onto small, short-lived 
declines in Federal expenditures or in Fed- 
eral purchases of goods and services a respon- 
sibility that is far heavier than I believe we 
have any ground for expecting them to carry. 
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And I believe it would be a great mistake to 
conclude from this experience that any ef- 
fort at expenditure control in 1963 should be 
ruled out of bounds. All the more so, inci- 
dentally, when the 1963 question is not 
whether expenditures should be cut or not 
over the previous year, but whether expendi- 
tures should go up by $4.5 billion or not. 

Let us pursue this matter a bit further. 
As we have seen, Federal expenditure reduc- 
tions in 1957 were not large and did not last 
long. Indeed, the more closely you look at 
them the smaller they become. Clearly, one 
must take a good many other factors into 
consideration to reach a correct understand- 
ing of the 1957-58 recession. Accordingly, let 
me enumerate, with a minimum of comment, 
some major factors antecedent to the 1957 
68 downturn that, in my judgment, had an 
important bearing on it. 

First, 1955 and 1956 were years of very 
rapid increase in the production and sale of 
consumer goods, especially consumer durable 
goods, reflecting in good part the release of 
demands that had been built up, and pent 
up, in the Korean conflict period. These 
were unusually heavy and urgent demands, 
and it is very unlikely that they could have 
been extended without diminution much be- 
yond 1956 or mid-1957. Specifically, there 
Was an exceptionally heavy surge of automo- 
bile production and sales in 1955; and high 
levels of auto sales continued in 1956 and 
1957. 

By and large, these increases in demand 
reflected economic considerations such as 
employment income and price. But it would 
be a mistake to ignore for one thing the 
effect of changes in automobile styling in 
this period. For reasons you must not ask 
me to explain, the American people rushed 
to the dealers’ showrooms to buy the multi- 
colored cars with wraparound windshields 
and modest tail fins that became available in 
the fall of 1954. Their enthusiasm reached 
an unprecedented pitch in 1955. It contin- 
ued in 1956 and in 1957, too, but by that time 
the cars had evolved in design to an un- 
believable length, width and weight. And 
the modest little tail fins of the 1955 model 
had become very large, indeed, and to me, 
and I believe to a great many others, were 
by this time not very attractive at all. To 
some people they were the sign of an ir- 
retrievable national decadence, though hap- 
pily this was mainly a case of some people's 
ability to write getting the better of them. 
In any case, auto dealers’ showrooms in 
1958 were shunned by vast numbers of 
Americans and sales of domestically-pro- 
duced cars dropped in 1958 by nearly 2 
million or to very little more than 50 percent 
of what they had been in 1955. If you are 
looking for shocks to our economy in this 
period, this was certainly a leading one. 
And the rate of Federal spending had very 
little to do with it. The drop in sales could 
not have been due entirely to a disenchant- 
ment with automobiles per se or to consumer 
income because at the same time that the 
demand for domestically-produced cars was 
collapsing we were importing more and more 
of the smaller, more compact and less ex- 
pensive, cars produced abroad. To remind 
ourselves of the extent of this shift in de- 
mand, let me recall that new passenger car 
imports rose from a value of $69 million in 
1955 to a value of $735 million in 1959. 

Another factor contributed to the es- 
sentially unsustainable increase in car sales 
that began in 1955 and for which we paid 
heavily in 1958. Consumer installment credit 
terms were greatly liberalized, both as re- 
gards the minimum downpayments required 
and the number of months allowed for re- 
payment. Indeed, the liberalization of 
terms was so notorious that there was wide- 
spread advocacy in 1956 and in 1957 for the 
enactment of standby authority which would 
permit the Federal Government—presum- 
ably acting through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
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tem—to reimpose controls on the use of 
consumer installment credit. To all intents 
and purposes this expansionary factor had 
spent its force by 1957. 

Second, we reached by mid-1957 the climax 
of a boom in business fixed investment ex- 
penditures that had lifted spending by 
American business on plant and equipment 
from a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
about $26 billion in early 1955 to a rate of 
about $37 billion in mid-1957, an increase 
of 50 percent in 2½ years. Obviously, this 
was too sharp a rate of increase to be con- 
tinued for very long, and it wasn’t. A sharp 
decline in plant and equipment expenditures 
began in mid-1957 and continued for a year; 
at its low point, in mid-1958, it had reduced 
activity in the investment goods sector of our 
economy by about 25 percent. 

Third, home building had spurted in 1954 
to levels that, unless some future revision 
of housing statistics tells us otherwise, have 
never since been exceeded. Then, in 1955, 
long before the short-lived and small 1957 
reduction in the rate of Federal expenditures 
occurred, a decline in housing starts began 
which lasted for about 2 years, exerting a 
more or less continuously deflationary effect 
on the economy. 

Fourth, and on a point to which I will 
refer again in a moment, the years im- 
mediately preceding 1957 were marked by 
sharp increases in labor compensation rates, 
far in excess of the productivity improve- 
ments achieved in those years. The facts on 
this point are by now reasonably well 
known and acknowledged. As was pointed 
out in the President’s Economic Report for 
January 1962, average hourly compensation 
in manufacturing industries rose by 6 per- 
cent or more in 1955 and again in 1956, very 
much in excess of normal productivity gains. 
And over the period 1953-57 as a whole, aver- 
age hourly compensation rates in all private 
nonagricultural industries rose twice as fast 
as output per manhour. 

As reflected in data on manufacturing in- 
dustries, the result of this inflation of labor 
costs, along with other cost factors having 
a similar effect, was a decline in the ratio of 
profits per dollar of sales in 1956 and 1957. 
And in data covering all corporate enterprise 
in the United States we see that there was a 
parallel decline in the volume of corporate 
profits after taxes. I am sure there is no 
need at this point in the dialog to say 
that this steady attrition of corporate profits 
had a deflationary effect on the investment 
expenditures of business and that this, in 
turn, had a deflationary effect on economic 
activity generally. 

Fifth, inventories were being accumulated 
in 1955 at rates that were exceeded in the 
immediately preceding years only during the 
Korean conflict period, and the buildup was 
almost as high in 1956 as in 1955. This, 
also, was an invitation to downturn at a 
later date, and come it did. The buildup 
dropped from a rate of $4.7 billion in 1956 to 
$1.6 billion in 1957, starting well before 
and far exceeding in size the drop in Federal 
expenditures to which such a long list of 
mischievous results has been attributed. 

Sixth, our merchandise trade balance, 
which reflects the balance between goods 
exported to the rest of the world and goods 
imported from other countries, and which 
then as now showed an excess of exports over 
imports, rose sharply in 1956 and experienced 
an exceptional spurt in the winter of 1956- 
57 when the Suez crisis disrupted world 
trade. 

The effect of this unfortunate interna- 
tional incident on the foreign trade of the 
United States was greatly to increase the 
demand for our exports, notably oil, and 
thus to give a powerfully accelerating im- 
pulse to our economy. But the stimulus did 
not last, and no one would have wanted it 
to. When the letdown came, as it did in the 
second quarter of 1957, it inevitably exerted 
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a deflationary pressure on our economy. In- 
deed, the drop in net exports between the 
first quarter of 1957 and the first quarter of 
1958, measured in current prices, came to 
$4.3 billion, on an annual rate basis. As an 
influence on the economy, therefore, net 
exports antedated and far outweighed 
changes in Federal expenditures or pur- 
chases. Indeed, even between the second and 
fourth quarters of 1957, which is the par- 
ticular period to which the President has 
referred, the decline in net exports was ac- 
tually greater than the decline in Federal 
purchases of goods and services. 

So, you see, there were many factors con- 
spiring together in 1957 to complicate the 
task of holding our economy stable and 
achieving the measure of sustainable growth 
of which our economy was capable. What a 
setback to our understanding of the busi- 
ness cycle it would be if we were to fall into 
the error of thinking that the whole ex- 
perience was due to a cut in expenditures by 
the Federal Government. Even more serious, 
what a misfortune it would be if, based on 
an analysis of the 1957-58 recession that is 
oversimplified to say the least, any resistance 
to the continuous rise of Federal spending 
were to be discredited as ancient thinking 
and rooted in mythology. 

While I am on this subject of the 1957-58 
recession I should like to comment on the 
interpretation of this event, and of the period 
1957-62 as a whole, expounded by the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers in its January 1963 
Economic Report to the President. 

The Council's interpretation may be sum- 
marized as follows. In its view, the U.S. 
economy has lagged continuously since 1957 
and this lag, which by exerting itself again 
in the second-half of 1962 seriously upset the 
Council's forecasts for that year, has been 
due to a “suspicion,” to the Council’s 
word, on the part of American businessmen 
that underutilization was to be the normal 
state of the American economy.” In an in- 
teresting venture in lay psychoanalysis, the 
Council concludes that the downcast spirits 
of businessmen derive from “[the] unem- 
ployment of manpower and machines [that 
has] persisted for nearly 5 years.” Not un- 
expectedly, the Council finds this unhappy 
state of affairs to be due to the needlessly 
restrictive monetary and fiscal policy pur- 
sued by the Eisenhower administration in 
the years 1957-60. 

There is by no means enough time at my 
disposal tonight to address myself as fully 
as I should like to this interpretation of the 
1957-61 period, which I believe to be mis- 
taken. But that opportunity may present 
itself at some other time. Let me say only 
that the Council's interpretation ignores 
major forces that were at work in the econ- 
omy in 1957-60 in favor of a fascination 
with fiscal and monetary policy. It gives no 
attention at all to the 1957 and pre-1957 de- 
velopments which I have just sketched. And 
among the post-1957 developments which it 
ignores is the steel strike of 1959, which com- 
pletely blocked the normal course of recov- 
ery and growth in that year and in 1960 and 
had the impact on our economy of a minor 
recession. 

And I reject the Council’s criticism of 
fiscal and monetary policy in the 1957-60 
episode as having been needlessly restric- 
tive. I believe that their point of view is 
based on an underestimation of the infla- 
tionary developments, actual as well as 
threatened, that featured that period. We 
must not forget that those were years of 
considerable price and cost inflation. I have 
already commented on the cost and par- 
ticularly on the wage inflation that was oc- 
curring especially in 1955 and 1956. Begin- 
ning in 1956, after 4 years of comparative 
stability, the index of consumer prices be- 
gan a rise which lasted for about 2½ years 
and which averaged about 3½ percent a 
year. This is a rate of price increase suffi- 
cient to cut the purchasing power of the 
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dollar by over 25 percent in just about one 
decade, There was a sharp rise, also, in com- 
mon stock prices and in land values. Is 
there anyone who would seriously maintain 
that this was a situation that a responsible 
government should have ignored? 

It was no accident that this was the age, 
fortunately not a long one, of articles on 
“The Age of Inflation.” I would maintain 
that it is a serious deficiency in any inter- 
pretation of the period, and certainly of any 
interpretation that is intended to clarify 
policy problems, to overlook the inflation 
psychology which these writings commented 
on month after month and which did in- 
deed take hold in those years and spread 
through the economy and through financial 
markets especially. The spread of this psy- 
chology would have been all the greater and 
would have left marks on the economy all 
the deeper if it had not been resisted by 
fiscal and monetary policy. Under the cir- 
cumstances, any deviation from monetary 
and fiscal restraint would have aggravated 
the inflationary psychology which already 
existed and would have given encourage- 
ment to every inflationary force, whether 
from the side of cost or of demand, that 
was then active in our economy. And it 
would have complicated today’s problems of 
achieving growth and stability and of hold- 
ing prices reasonably steady. If you will 
forgive a semifacetious remark, let me say 
that although I would not claim that the 
monetary and fiscal policies pursued in the 
years prior to 1961 were intended to ease the 
path of my friends on the present Council 
of Economic Advisers, I hope that some day 
these policies will receive at least part of 
the credit due them for having had some 
such effect. 

As I have said in talking about these mat- 
ters on another occasion, we are not speaking 
here of an imaginary inflation problem but 
a very real one with which we had a major 
encounter. Currently, it is fashionable to 
disparage the policies which were adopted 
to meet it, but I assure that if we ever en- 
counter it again we will find ourselves in the 
position of having to do precisely the same 
thing over again. And let us not think that 
this is a total impossibility. Indeed, it was 
envisaged by the President in his remarks 
to the Society of Newspaper Editors on April 
19 when he said, “If we get again in this 
country strong inflationary pressure there 
are obvious monetary restraints which * * * 
would prevent us from going into an abnor- 
mal period.” 

So much for the business cycle theory im- 
plied in the caption “Unemployment Fol- 
lowed Budget Cuts in 1957” that topped the 
President’s statistical exhibit when he spoke 
to the news editors and for the more elabo- 
rate excursion into business cycle history 
by the Council of Economic Advisers. Let me 
invite you to consider from another angle 
the relationship between budget cuts and 
budget increases, on the one hand, and em- 
ployment and unemployment, on the other. 
We can throw some light, I think, on this 
relationship by comparing what happened 
to jobs in 1953-55, when Federal spending 
was reduced sharply, with a roughly com- 
parable reduction in taxes, with what hap- 
pened in 1960-62, when Federal expenditures 
were increased by an even larger amount, 
with no significant change in taxes. Both 
periods were marked by recession: 1953-54, 
when the Korean conflict was being ended; 
and 1960-61, which was much less severe 
and which can be accounted for entirely 
by inventory adjustment. But for pur- 
poses of testing relationships between 
budget changes and changes in employ- 
ment and unemployment it is changes be- 
tween the terminal years of the two periods 
which we should compare. 

The salient facts are these: Between 1953 
and 1955, incident to the liquidation of 
the Korean conflict, Federal administrative 
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budget expenditures were reduced by $6.9 
billion and Federal purchases of national 
defense goods and services in the gross na- 
tional product accounts, on which the Presi- 
dent places particular emphasis was reduced 
by $10.2 billion. These figures are in current 
prices and refer to calendar years. Between 
1960 and 1962, on the other hand, Federal 
budget expenditures rose by $14.3 billion and 
defense purchases increased by $7.7 billion. 
One could hardly ask for two more sharply 
contrasting periods on the basis of which to 
test a theory that employment will fall if the 
budget is cut, with or without a reduction in 
taxes. 

What does the comparison show? The fact 
is that employment increased between 1953 
and 1955 while the budget and taxes were 
being reduced by almost as much as it in- 
creased between 1960 and 1962 when expendi- 
tures were being raised. The civilian em- 
ployment increase in the first period was 
1 million; in the second period it was 
1,318,000. 

If one examines the employment figures, 
however, it will be seen that the increase that 
took place between 1960 and 1962 consisted 
in the main of a rise in government jobs— 
Federal, State, and local. Government em- 
ployment increased by 665,000 and accounted 
for more than 50 percent of the total employ- 
ment increase. There was an increase in 
government jobs between 1953 and 1955, too, 
again counting Federal, State, and local em- 
ployment, but it was much smaller, amount- 
ing to 269,000 or only about 25 percent of the 
total gain. 

And what about unemployment in these 
two periods? The fact is that it increased in 
both periods: just over 1 million between 
1953 and 1955 and 76,000 between 1960 and 
1962. But two factors were at work in the 
economy in these years that together more 
than account for this difference. 

In the first place, our Armed Forces were 
reduced by 500,000 between 1953 and 1955, 
as we demobilized following the Korean con- 
fict, whereas they were increased by 314,000 
between 1960 and 1962 as our military com- 
mitments and involvements around the 
world tended to become more numerous and 
to deepen. 

Second, labor force participation rates 
were rising between 1953 and 1955 (from 58.5 
to 58.7 percent), which made the task of 
preventing a rise in unemployment in that 
period more difficult; they were declining 
between 1960 and 1962 (from 58.3 to 57.4 
percent), which simplified the task of hold- 
ing unemployment down. We may ask what 
would have been the result as regards 
changes in unemployment if these rates had 
remained unchanged over the two periods. 
Interestingly enough, if this had been the 
case unemployment would have increased by 
half again as much in 1960-62, when Federal 
expenditures were being increased by nearly 
$15 billion, as it did in 1953-55, when Fed- 
eral expenditures were being reduced by 
around $7 billion. In short, the apparently 
better unemployment record of 1960-62 was 
due not to a difference in Federal expenditure 
policy, but to the simple fact that in those 
years there was an appreciable drop in the 
percentage of American people going into 
the labor market in search of work. 

I am sure you understand that the 
dialog on the relation of budget cuts to 
employment and to unemployment and on 
the causes and consequences of the 1957-58 
recession are inspired by more than an 
academic interest in clarifying a few points in 
business cycle theory or annals, though we 
may hope for some byproducts of this 
character. 

On the contrary, the dialog is inspired 
by a very practical policy question. But if 
I may say so, quite respectfully, the question 
is not, as the President suggested in his 
speech to the newspaper editors, whether we 
shall at this time have wholesale budget 
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cuts of $5, $10, or $15 billion. The question 
is whether, with the economy rising at a 
good rate, and I would judge at a good bit 
faster rate than was Officially expected when 
the budget was put together, but with a 
large budgetary deficit in prospect, it is 
sound fiscal policy to increase Federal spend- 
ing by $5 billion at the same time that we 
are reducing taxes—over a 3-year period— 
by some $10 billion. The question is whether 
in this context of economic conditions and 
with our long-term interests prominently in 
mind we would not be better advised to 
exercise a closer control over Federal spend- 
ing increases and possibly to hold spending 
levels unchanged as between fiscal 1963 and 
fiscal 1964, 

This is the practical question, and the 
purpose of this paper is to show that as we 
seek an answer to it, efforts at expenditure 
control should not be blocked by a general 
proposition to the effect that unemployment 
follows budget cuts or by assertions that 
there is a necessary connection between 
budget cuts (if we were in fact talking about 
budget cuts) and unemployment such that 
a $5-billion cut, which the President has 
cited, would necessarily produce a loss of 
1 million jobs. Nor should we be dissuaded 
from a sensible program of expenditure con- 
tainment and control—and by this I do not 
mean just turning down preliminary agency 
and department requests from the inflated 
figures which they normally put forward, 
but by holding actual budget expenditures 
to a level which, consistent with our wish to 
reduce taxes, is within our fiscal capability— 
by a theory to the effect that a reduction in 
the rate of Federal purchases of defense 
goods and services in 1957 which occurred 
within the limits of a single quarter, and 
which came to 81 billion on a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate basis but followed an 
annual rate increase of $1.3 billion in the 
first 6 months of the year and was followed 
by a $400-million increase in the first quarter 
of 1958, should be assigned major respon- 
sibility for two recessions, a $124 billion 
budget deficit, and a very large outflow of 
gold. 

If we accept this version of history and 
this line of argument we will have committed 
ourselves to a policy that is not only in- 
flationary in its direct effects, even if we 
have to wait a bit for the inflationary ef- 
fects to show themselves, but which will sup- 
port and amplify all independent inflationary 
forces at work in our economy. 

What is more, we will have committed 
ourselves to a fiscal policy which implies 
the steady growth of government, and in 
particular of the Federal Government, rela- 
tive to the private sector of the economy, 
And we will have invited a basic restructur- 
ing of our traditional institutions. 

The fact is, however, that there are checks 
and balances in our economy and in our 
political system that can prevent such 
processes from getting out of hand. As a 
practical matter, you can't cut taxes and 
raise expenditures simultaneously without 
at some point getting into a frightful fiscal 
mess and I expect this fact of life to be 
recognized before too long. Rightly or 
wrongly we are going to cut taxes and cut 
them substantially. 

All the best people are for it, though there 
must be at least a dozen different formulas 
on how it should be done. Even those who 
not so long ago were complaining of “public 
squalor and private affluence” are now vying 
with one another to reduce our revenue- 
gathering capability. You can be assured 
that this frame of mind will not last long 
because it supports a strategy which is es- 
sentially nonviable. 

I like to say that I do not make many 
forecasts, and actually Ido not. But I am 
prepared to make one for you tonight. My 
forecast is that you will hear a lot more 
about Federal expenditure control before 
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you hear less. And there is more than an 
even chance that the idea, ancient as it is, 
jwill win a new respectability when it is 
adopted, as I expect it will be, by the Presi- 
dent's own administration, an event to which 
I look forward eagerly. 

And when this piece of ancient thinking 
has been lifted, as the saying goes, into the 
20th century, and put into practical effect, 
I do not expect it to be followed by unem- 
ployment. Nor do I expect it to cause a 
recession, let alone two recessions. And I 
do not expect it to promote an accelerated 
outfiow of gold. On the contrary, I would 
expect it to bring benefits not just to us 
but to all our friends around the world who 
look to us, more than to anyone else, to 
maintain a sturdy, unimpeachable fiscal 
position and a free society. 


REPORT OF MISSISSIPPI LEGISLA- 
TURE ON EVENTS AT UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is not surprising that the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi concluded its 
recent investigation of the tragic events 
which surrounded the admission of 
James Meredith to the University of 
Mississippi by placing the entire blame 
on the Attorney General and a coura- 
geous group of U.S. marshals who car- 
ried out their duty to enforce the lawful 
orders of the Federal court. It is quite 
obvious the investigation was designed 
to support conclusions determined before 
the investigation began. The unfair- 
ness of the investigation is demonstrated 
by the fact that not a single U.S. marshal 
was invited to testify about the facts 
which led up to the riot of the University 
of Mississippi last September 30. 

I do not believe the people of this 
country will be fooled by the findings of 
the Mississippi Legislature, but will in- 
stead prefer to believe the eyewitness ac- 
counts of the riot quoted in a statement 
issued by officials of the Department of 
Justice in response to the report of the 
Mississippi Legislature. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement issued May 8, 
1963, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
May 8, 1963 

Like its predecessor, this report is based 
on selected testimony from selected wit- 
nesses. It is characterized by bias, factual 
errors, and misstatements. 

The major criticism seems to be the charge 
that the Attorney General sent the marshals 
to the University of Mississippi as a politi- 
cal move. This does not make much sense. 
What the report fails to point out and what 
the members of the committee are aware of 
is that the arrangement to put Mr. Meredith 
on the campus was made by Governor Bar- 
nett. Not only was the presence of the mar- 
shals at the University of Mississippi ar- 
ranged for by Governor Barnett, but the 
number of marshals also was approved by 
Governor Barnett, 

It was Governor Barnett also who said 
that he and the State of Mississippi would 
maintain law and order. 

The marshals went to the university to 
uphold final Federal court orders for Mr. 
Meredith’s immediate admission to the uni- 
versity. The necessity of Federal interven- 
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tion to enforce those orders is not ques- 
tioned by the report. 

As for what touched off the riot, the eye- 
witness accounts of the many newsmen who 
were present but not called to testify by 
the committee—provide an objective evalua- 
tion. Mr. Sterling Slappey wrote, in U.S. 
News & World Report: 

“Gradually, as the hours passed, the crowd 
began to grow meaner. People spat at the 
marshals. They flipped lighted cigarettes 
atop the canvas covers of the big convoy 
trucks. Somebody tossed a burning news- 
paper onto one of the trucks, but it was 
quickly snuffed out. Somebody else grabbed 
a fire extinguisher and squirted it in the 
face of a Negro truckdriver. 

“This was the mood when President Ken- 
nedy's voice started coming over the radio- 
at 8 p.m., Oxford time. The President was 
calling for order and calm. But as he spoke, 
the campus exploded in violence. 

“A length of heavy pipe came hurtling 
through the air. It struck a marshal's hel- 
meted head. As though on signal, there 
erupted a rain of rocks, bricks, bottles—any- 
thing that could be thrown, The calm 
turned to chaos. 

“The marshals stood their ground, Some- 
body ordered us newsmen to get out of the 
line of fire, and the marshals opened up with 
tear gas—the first round of a barrage that 
was to go on repeatedly for hours.” 

Another reporter, Mr. Tom Lankford, of 
the Birmingham News, described the scene 
in these words: 

“It was obvious to us that this was no pep 
rally, no demonstration that would break up 
soon, The shrieks were getting louder, more 
intense. Students and persons in the crowd 
were armed. There were rocks, Molotov cock- 
tails, bottles, bricks, and weapons.” 


NEW YORK TIMES URGES ENACT- 
MENT OF BILL FOR NEEDED FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS ACADEMY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
our country now has 32,000 key Govern- 
ment people looking after our interests 
in foreign countries, not including mili- 
tary personnel. They are from the State 
Department, Agency for International 
Development, U.S. Information Agency, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, and other 
departments. They are diplomats, at- 
tachés, technical advisors, teachers and 
conferees on foreign policy. 

They are among the top group of peo- 
ple responsible for our national security. 
Our cold war against communism is de- 
pendent to a large degree on their capa- 
bility. 

That is why I am cosponsor with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Senator SYMINGTON] of a bill to 
set up a National Academy of Foreign 
Affairs, for the specialized training of 
our American people on missions over- 
seas. 

This academy would be a university- 
like school to handle up to 1,500 trainees 
for foreign service work with a faculty 
of about 600 full-time and part-time pro- 
fessors. Besides specialized training for 
the jobs our key people are doing in 127 
foreign countries and states, the Acad- 
emy would provide research on foreign 
service and foreign policy programs look- 
ing into the future. 

Foreign language instruction would be 
a major task for the academy. Train- 
ing in language and other fields of learn- 
ing in foreign affairs would be provided 
not only for the Government employees, 
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but for his family as well in certain 
cases. Now while this would be a grad- 
uate school, it would have specialized 
classes for the whole family of a Gov- 
ernment employee who is going to live 
among the people, so that his entire fam- 
ily would learn the language and learn 
the way of life in order that every mem- 
ber of that family would, in a sense, be 
a diplomat for the American people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial “Foreign Affairs Academy” from 
the New York Times of May 9, 1963, 
supporting this legislation be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS ACADEMY 


The old idea that governmental interest 
in foreign affairs was limited to the State 
Department and to the Armed Forces has 
long been obsolete. 

The Department of Agriculture, for exam- 
ple, is today concerned with the impact of 
the European Common Market on the chick- 
en industry of Delaware and Virginia, The 
Department of Commerce must be alert now 
to the changing climate for American in- 
vestment in and trade with all areas of the 
world. The Agency for International De- 
velopment has the entire underdeveloped 
area of this planet as the domain of its ac- 
tivities, and the U.S. Information Agency 
seeks to bring the American point of view 
to the attention of peoples in every land. 
Such examples could be multiplied many 
times. 

Against this background, it is puzzling 
that the U.S. Government has up to now had 
no central institution for advanced inserv- 
ice training of its personnel concerned with 
foreign affairs, and for research related 
to such training as well as to foreign policy 
generally. Efforts are now underway to 
correct this anomaly through establishment 
of an Academy of Foreign Affairs. A bill to 
this end is now before Congress. 

The proposed Academy would be a cen- 
tral foreign affairs training and research in- 
stitute for the Government, performing for 
the civilian agencies work somewhat analo- 
gous to that now done for the Armed Forces 
by the National War College. The bill ought 
to be approved at this session of Congress 
so that the Academy could go into opera- 
tion as soon as possible. 


RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
10TH OF MAY, OCCASION TO RE- 
NEW HOPE FOR THE OPPRESSED 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is with a feeling of sadness that I 
speak today on what is regretfully be- 
coming an annual duty—the duty to 
commemorate a Rumanian independ- 
ence that no longer exists. Each year 
as Members of this deliberative body 
comment on the 10th of May, the na- 
tional holiday of the Rumanian people 
since they won their independence on 
that date in 1877, there is the hope an- 
other year will bring new hope to an 
oppressed people. 

Each year we note with sadness that 
a nation that has known the dignity of 
freedom, now groans under the yoke of 
oppression. Today, the people of Ru- 
mania are not free to observe their own 
national holiday. But there are Ruma- 
nians around the world who have found a 
measure of freedom, and who remember 
the loved ones they left behind, sealed 
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behind the Iron Curtain that reached out 
and engulfed them when they were 
weakened by the effects of World War II. 

The Rumanians, before they fell to the 
Communists, had carried forward the 
industrious spirit that had brought 
prosperity to ancient Rome and later to 
their own country. The sons of the 
Romans have the endurance and will to 
independence of their forebears. 

I wish to assure the Rumanian people 
that our interest.in their plight as an 
enslaved nation under the Communist 
guns, has not dimmed with time, nor 
will it ever. I express the hope that the 
spirit of independence will remain vi- 
brant in the hearts of those who treasure 
freedom, and that Rumania will arise 
free from the shackles that now bind 
them. Long live the Rumanian people. 


MRS. ANITA BREWER, NIECE OF 
TEXAS’ STANLEY WALKER, WINS 
HONOR IN JOURNALISM 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the life of one of this country’s great 
writers, Stanley Walker, of Texas, came 
to a tragic end on Sunday, November 
25, 1962. 

Stanley Walker gained fame as city 
editor of the Herald-Tribune in New 
York and as a writer of books which en- 
joyed wide popularity. He became a 
legend in his own lifetime and com- 
manded tremendous respect within his 
profession and from his readers. 

One of the persons deeply touched by 
the death of Stanley Walker was his 
niece, Mrs. Anita Brewer, an able re- 
porter on the staff of the American 
Statesman in Austin, one of the out- 
standing news reporters of Texas. Mrs. 
Brewer was assigned to the story. Her 
article is a moving tribute to a man who 
held the affection of legions of readers. 
As a consequence, she won the first Ex- 
cellence in Journalism Award ever pre- 
sented by the Texas Institute of Letters, 
an award established by the Houston 
Post in honor of Stanley Walker. It was 
a worthy bestowal on a worthy person. 

I ask unanimous consent that the story 
of the award entitled “Anita Brewer 
Given Award” from the American 
Statesman of February 17, 1963, and the 
story of Stanley Walker’s death from the 
Austin American of November 26, 1963, 
be placed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Austin (Tex.) American-States- 
man, Feb. 17, 1963] 
EXCELLENCE AGAIN: ANITA BREWER GIVEN 
AWARD 

Anita Brewer, American-Statesman report- 
er who is no stranger to prizes, has won the 
first excellence in journalism award presented 
by the Texas Institute of Letters. 

Frederic Will, also of Austin and a mem- 
ber of the University of Texas classical lan- 
guages faculty, won the best book of poetry 
$100 prize for his “A Wedge of Words” pub- 
lished as part of the university's tower series. 

Another Austinite, Miss Jo Alys Downs, 
was cited for her work as typographical de- 
signer for John Biggers’ book, Ananse,“ 
which won the $50 prize given by the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts for best book design. 
It was published by the University of Texas 
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Press. Biggers is art department chairman 
on the Texas Southern University faculty in 
Houston. He won the award for his African 
drawings. 

The institute presented $3,050 in literary 
prizes at its annual dinner Saturday night at 
the Menger Hotel in San Antonio. 

Three of the authors—Katherine Anne 
Porter, who won the $1,000 best work of 
fiction prize, Will and Biggers—were hon- 
ored at Austin’s own Writers Roundup in 
October. 

Mrs. Brewer's prize-winning story, “Death 
Takes Noted Author,” won the Headliners’ 
Award for writing under pressure of a dead~ 
line February 2. 

The $250 Institute of Letters award for ex- 
cellence in journalism was presented by the 
Houston Post and establishes a new category 
of prizes. 

It honors the late Stanley Walker, Texas 
newspaperman who became a legend in New 
York City as city editor of the Herald 
Tribune. 

Mrs. Brewer, winner of the first Stanley 
Walker Memorial Award, wrote the story 
within minutes after she learned of her 
uncle’s death at his ranch home near 
Lampasas. 

“The story was well written though done 
under pressure, moving yet detached” the 
selections committee said in its report to the 
Institute of Letters. 

Miss Porter, a native of central Texas, 
was named the year’s best fiction writer for 
her “Ship of Fools” published by Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. 

Other winners include: 

Best nonfiction—‘Mary Austin Holley” by 
Rebecca Smith Lee, published by the Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, the $1,000 Carr P. Col- 
lins Award. 

Most significant contribution to knowl- 
edge—‘Footlights on the Border” by Joseph 
Stephen Gallegly, the $500 Friends of the 
Dallas Public Library Award. 

Best juvenile Room To Grow” by Loula 
Grace Erdman, published by Dodd, Mead, the 
$100 Cokesbury Book Store Award. 

Runner-up in fiction—“The Bible Sales- 
man” by Alma Stone, published by Double- 
day, the $50 special award given by Rosen- 
gren’s Book Store of San Antonio. Miss 
Stone, who now lives in New York, is a sister 
of Miss Mary Stone of the University of 
Texas library staff. 


[From the Austin (Tex.) American, 
Nov. 26, 1962] 
DEATH TAKES NOTED AUTHOR 
(By Anita Brewer) 

Stanley Walker, who loved life but on 
his own terms, ended his life Sunday at his 
ranch home near Lampasas, just over the 
hill and across the creek from the place 
where he was born 64 years ago. 

Justice of the Peace Casbeer Snell, Police 
Chief Henry J. Sharp, and Dr. Alton A. Bish- 
op, of the Rollins-Brook Hospital, Lam- 
pasas, were called to the Walker home 
shortly before noon. 

After conferring with Dr. Bishop, Justice 
of the Peace Snell returned a coroner's ver- 
dict of “death by self-inflicted shotgun 
wounds.” 

Walker, who shaped newspaper history and 
a personal legend as city editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, was found dead with 
a shotgun by his side on the porch of a little 
house he called the museum. 

This was the place where he wrote books 
and articles on his typewriter and where 
he read from the hundreds of books in his 
library. He kept there many items he prized, 
like a singletree his grandfather had made, 
a still life painted by his mother, and the 
gun. 

The plan for Sunday had been different. 
He was to go to Temple and there catch a 
train for Houston, where Tuesday morning 
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he would have undergone surgery. He had 
cancer of the throat. 

The terms of Stanley Walker's life began 
to change last week, when he learned that 
surgery would be necessary and that his 
vocal cords would be removed. 

He tried to joke about it, telling his friends 
Harry Benge Crozier and Edmonds Travis, of 
Austin, “People talk too much anyway. Now 
maybe I'll be able to get some work done.” 

But he also told Crozier and Travis, “I 
love life, but on my own terms.” 

Walker's death recalls that of his boyhood 
idol, his Uncle Ernest Walker. 

It was Stanley Walker who said the few 
words of farewell over his uncle’s grave, and 
it was Stanley Walker who explained in his 
book, “Home to Texas,” why he thought 
Uncle Ernest had taken his own life: 

“His letters contained apologies for em- 
barrassing people and explained that he 
could not bear the prospect of becoming 
bedridden and being a burden.” 

Walker wrote about his uncle’s funeral: 
“Some of the pallbearers, as well as others 
present, no doubt had scruples about suicide, 
but none of them presumed to criticize the 
manner of his ending. One, a realist, went 
so far as to say: ‘He had a sort of code about 
misfits. When an animal was hopelessly 
crippled, or diseased, he always destroyed it, 
usually with a mercy shot. I am not here to 
judge him.’ 

“Another, a grizzled old gentleman, trying 
to be philosophical, put it this way: ‘He has 
gone on an unfamiliar trail. Millions have 
ridden that trail, but no scout has ever come 
back to tell us what it is like. Ernest was 
always careful about the horse he picked for 
a journey into new country. This is prob- 
ably his toughest ride. Surely we must 
grant him the privilege of choosing his 
mount.’ ” 

Stanley Walker wrote in a magazine article 
once that when he died he wanted his body 
cremated and the ashes scattered on the side 
of a hill, the place he loved. These wishes 
will be followed. 

Walker first became nationally known as 
city editor of the New York Herald Tribune. 

He began his newspaper career as a re- 
porter for the Austin American. He was 
assistant city editor of the Dallas Morning 
News from 1918 to 1919. He left the News to 
go to New York. 

Walker was a typical Texan and loved to 
dress the part. In Dallas, he carried out his 
city editor’s duties at his desk with his five- 
gallon hat pushed back on his head. 

After going to New York, Walker was re- 
write man for the New York Herald—now 
the New York Herald Tribune—until 1926. 
From that year to 1928, he was night city 
editor. He served as city editor from 1928 to 
1935. In 1935, he left the Herald Tribune to 
become managing editor of the New York 
Mirror, which he left after 1 year. 

Walker then went to the old New York 
American as news editor, but after several 
months he resigned the post, saying, “I 
couldn’t see how I could be of any value 
to them.” 

After stints with the New Yorker magazine 
and the now defunct New York Woman, 
Walker went back to the Herald Tribune as 
editor and writer from 1937-39. 

He left to become editor of the old Phila- 
delphia Evening Public Ledger from 1939 to 
1940. 

Besides his fabulous newspaper career dur- 
ing which he made the New York Herald 
Tribune the liveliest, newsiest paper in the 
world by hiring a team of bright young 
writers, Walker’s pungent comments and 
memorable escapades, his adeptness at the 
“match game” and his warmth and wit are 
still main topics of conversation when men 
gather at Bleeck’s Restaurant in New York, 

Small, wiry, with tremendous energy, 
piercing hazel eyes and the ability to get a 
tremendous amount of work done, he con- 
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tinued his writing after leaving New York. 
In Texas, he wrote “Journey Toward the 
Sunlight,” “Home to Texas,” and the new 
book, published this month by Viking, 
“Texas.” 

Recently, he went to Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
on a reporting job to write the story of that 
new city of the atomic bomb. In telling 
about this trip, he said: 

“Before asking any questions, I walked 
around Los Alamos for awhile, just looking, 
trying to get the feel of the place. I like to 
do that before getting a story. I noticed that 
something seemed strange. There was some- 
thing missing. Then I realized what it was 
* + * there weren't any old people. No old 
men whittling, nor chewing tobacco, nor 
playing dominoes, nor standing around in 
doorways. There weren't any old people at 
Walker was a close associate, confidante, 
and biographer of two Republican presiden- 
tial candidates—Wendell Willkie and Thomas 
E. Dewey. He was the author of “Dewey, 
an American of This Century“ and “This Is 
Wendell Willkie.” 

In a way, too, he was the official biographer 
of the 1920's, and wrote about them in his 
first two books, “The Night Club Era” and 
“Mrs. Astor’s Horse.” His book, “City 
Editor,” has been almost a bible for aspiring 
young newspapermen for three decades. 

He made newspaper work seem a wonder- 
ful, almost magic, kind of occupation, and 
somehow lent this enthusiasm to others. 

In 1923 he married Louise Sandefer 
of Abilene. She died in 1944. They had two 
children, Joan (Mrs. Tom Wenning of New 
York City) and James Stanley Walker of 
Abilene. 

In 1946, he married Ruth Alden Howell, a 
Washington newspaperwoman. She is now 
librarian of the Lampasas Public Library, and 
brought to the rustic house on Stanley 
Walker's hillside in Lampasas County good 
music, candlelight, gourmet food, and a great 
helping of good humor. 

He came home to Texas in 1946. Since 
then, his typewriter and his mind were very 
busy, writing and thinking. He was proudly 
a conservative in politics, but he turned 
down an invitation to join a rightwing group 
with this: 

“Sure, I'm a Grover Cleveland man, and I 
believe in working for a living * * * but I 
believe also in progress.” 

In the current New Yorker magazine, 
Walker's latest book, Texas,“ is reviewed. 
The writer says this: “He grumbles about the 
awful food, the bad schools, the decline of 
character, and although he does so most 
entertainingly, he is so obviously in earnest 
that one wonders why he doesn’t make an- 
other getaway.” 

Stanley Walker has gotten away but that 
doesn’t mean he didn’t love his Texas hillside 
and the people who loved him. 

Survivors include the widow, Mrs. Ruth 
Walker; a daughter, Mrs. Tom H. Wenning, 
of New York; a son, James Stanley Walker, 
of Abilene, Tex.; two brothers, Lewis Walker 
and Thurman Walker, both of Lampasas; 
and four grandchildren. 


DEDICATION OF THE PADEREWSKI 
MEMORIAL MARKER 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, this 
morning I had the privilege and honor to 
attend the ceremonies dedicating the 
memorial marker to Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski at the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. This dedication had a special sig- 
nificance for me, for the final resting 
place of the great Polish pianist, com- 
poser, patriot, and statesman is beneath 
the mast of the U.S.S. Maine, symbol of 
American patriotism and love of free- 
dom, and namesake of the State to which 
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my father came from Poland in search 

of freedom. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski was already 
renowned as a musician when in Decem- 
ber 1919 he went to Warsaw to help or- 
ganize a provisional government for free 
Poland. He later served as Premier and 
Foreign Minister, participating in nego- 
tiations for the Versailles Treaty. He 
later served as President of the Polish 
Government in Exile after the Nazi con- 
quest of World War II. He died in New 
York City, June 29, 1941. 

At the order of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the body of Paderewski was temporarily 
placed in a repository beneath the mast 
of the U.S.S. Maine. No sign or symbol 
has identified this resting place because 
it was understood that it was to be tem- 
porary. Over the years, however, numer- 
ous requests had been made for identifi- 
cation of some kind. 

Senator WittiaMs of New Jersey, in a 
Senate speech last year, asked that some 
memorial be provided. As a result of 
meetings and White House action since 
that time, the Army has fashioned a 
marker to designate the site. Senator 
WILLIAus worked with the Army, the 
State Department, and Polish-American 
groups to arrange today’s ceremony. 
Congressmen who have participated in 
meetings with the Senator are Repre- 
sentatives JOHN BRADEMAS, ROBERT N. 
Giarmo, Harris B. McDowWELL, and CLE- 
MENT J. ZABLOCKI. 

I was moved by the ceremonies, this 
morning. They honored a hero of Po- 
land, the United States and the free 
world. President Kennedy’s presence 
and inspiring comments emphasized the 
importance of Paderewski to our own 
heritage and devotion to liberty. 

I want to take the opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation to Senator WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, whose efforts made 
this suitable tribute possible. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
remarks by Charles Rozmarek of Chi- 
cago, president of the Polish American 
Congress and the Polish National Alli- 
ance, the remarks by Senator WILLIAMS 
and the remarks by the President be 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 

In addition, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the remarks made 
at the 10th anniversary of Paderewski’s 
interment by the then Chargé d’Affairs 
of the Polish Embassy, Michael Kwapi- 
szewski, be printed in the Recor at this 
point. Itis a thoughtful appreciation of 
Paderewski’s contributions which should 
be remembered today. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF Mr. CHARLES ROZMAREK, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS 
AND THE POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE, DE- 
LIVERED AT THE DEDICATION OF PADEREWSKI 
MEMORIAL TABLET IN ARLINGTON NATIONAL 
CEMETERY, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 9, 1963 
Americans of Polish heritage are grateful 

to the President of the United States, to 

Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, of New 

Jersey, to the Army, and to the State De- 

partment for this ceremony. 

This is not merely a dedication of a plaque 
identifying the temporary resting place of 
the remains of Ignace Jan Paderewski. This 
is, rather, a continuation and renewal of 
the tributes that are being paid to the 
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memory of one of the greatest artists and 
statesmen of our troubled times. 

All Americans understand our pride in 
Paderewski, as the son of the land of our 
ancestry. We are the first, however, to recog- 
nize the fact, that Paderewski belongs to 
more countries than Poland. Through his 
genius, he also belongs to America and to 
all mankind. 

Paderewski, one of the great geniuses in 
the world of music, dedicated his spiritual 
riches to the highest ideals of freedom in 
world statesmanship. 

Once asked who was the greater—the 
statesman or the artist—Paderewski replied 
without hesitation, “The statesman.” And 
he gave this definition of the term, which 
applies so precisely to himself: 

“I speak of that man of state whose cour- 
age, morality, and wisdom open for hu- 
manity a greater path of destiny; of those 
rare spirits which, voicing the innermost 
hopes and visions of the race, mold the 
future and hold up the torch of life.” 

It was the tragedy of this man, that in 
the darkening shadows of his life, he saw 
his beloved Poland once more the victim 
of Russo-German conspiracy, which sub- 
jected the Poles to unspeakable atrocities 
of war and wasted their homeland. 

After the superhuman effort on behalf 
of Poland during and after World War I, 
he was blessed with a vision of his native 
land—free and independent. His joy, how- 
ever, was short. 

For in 1939, when barbarian conquerors 
from the West and East devastated Poland, 
Paderewski again gave himself fully to the 
cause of freedom. Almost 80 years old at 
that time, he accepted the presidency of 
the Polish National Council in Exile, and 
once again fulfilled his destiny to unify and 
lead his people in their valiant fight for 
freedom. 

It was not given to him to see his beloved 
Poland a free and independent state and to 
see international peace based on justice and 
Christian ethics. He died in New York, on 
June 29, 1941, among his steadfast friends 
and admirers—the Americans. He died in 
the country for which his affections were 
second only to those of Poland. And the 
Americans decided that his remains will rest 
on the free soil of America until such time, 
when Polish soil will be free. 

Some day, Paderewski will return to Poland 
in the blazing glory of his spiritual greatness. 
These remains, now reposed in Maine Me- 
morial, will be enshrined in the Polish Na- 
tional Pantheon—the Royal Castle of Wawel 
in Kraków, and will join in eternal peace and 
glory the kings of Poland and such noble and 
inspiring spirits as those of Kosciuszko, 
Mickiewicz, Sienkiewicz, and other lights of 
Polish heritage. 

It is for us, the living, to hasten the day 
of the liberation of Poland and to work for 
a just peace and international justice among 
nations. 

Paderewski has shown us the path of de- 
votion and courage in a deeply patriotic 
living, and in the service of the only cause 
worth living for and dying for—the cause 
of freedom for all the people, everywhere. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR HARRISON A. WILLIAMS 

Thank you, Mr. Rozmarek. As you have 
indicated, Ignace Jan Paderewski gave the 
world much to admire during his lifetime. 
Since his death in 1941, his memory has 
continued to inspire those who yearn for 
freedom. That memory we honor today. 
And, in doing so, we are honored as trustees 
of the great spirit of Paderewski. Our trus- 
teeship dates from the beginning of the most 
difficult times for our Nation, and Pade- 
rewski’s spirit—the spirit of liberty—today 
motivates all freemen. The warm affection 
that we have for the people of Poland is ex- 
pressed here, too. It is a friendship that will 
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endure as long as justice and liberty are 
revered. 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY AT THE 
CEREMONY HONORING IGNACE JAN PADE- 
REWSKI, ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY, 
May 9, 1963 
We gather here today to pay tribute to 

one of the overwhelming figures of our cen- 

tury. Ignace Jan Paderewski was a great 

Pole, a great musician, a great statesman 

and, above all, a brave and compassionate 

human being. 

His life exhibits some of the extraordinar- 
contrasts of our age. Little could seem mo 
antagonistic among human activities than 
music and statesmanship. Yet Paderewski 
was a virtuoso of both. This was no acci- 
dent; for he knew that both were rooted in 
the idea of liberty—that both depended on 
the freedom of man to respond to his own 
vision ef life. For Paderewski, the world of 
art was the completion of the world of poli- 
ties. As he once put it, “La patrie avant 
tout: ensuite l'art.“ 

He was, of course, one of the supreme art- 
ists of our time. I shall always count it a 
great sorrow never to have heard him play. 
The purity of his genius moved millions 
around the world—and the fulfillment of 
this towering talent as pianist and composer 
would have been enough for most men. But 
Paderewski was, above all, a patriot who 
could not rest comfortably while his 
countrymen suffered or lived in bondage. 
He saw Polish independence as a means of 
liberating the Polish creative spirit. He 
gave freely of his energy and resources 
throughout his life in an unceasing effort 
to win and protect the freedom of his native 
land. 

No one contributed more generously to 
the relief of the victims of the First World 
War in Poland than Paderewski. In Allied 
capitals he was the eloquent champion of 
Polish independence, and his personal in- 
fluence helped persuade Woodrow Wilson to 
include a free Polish state as one of his 14 
points. For a time, Paderewski even as- 
sumed the leadership of the new Poland, 
serving as Prime Minister and arguing the 
Polish case in the council chambers of 
Versailles, 

When a Second World War exposed Poland 
to new threats, Paderewski, now 80 years 
old, once again pleaded the Polish cause. 
He died on these shores in 1941, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gave his body this tempo- 
rary resting place here at the Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery until the time would come 
for final burial in a free Poland. 

The United States is everlastingly in debt 
to those Polish patriots, like Pulaski and 
Kosciuszko, who fought for our own inde- 
pendence 180 years ago. We are therefore 
glad to recall that the reestablishment of 
Poland after the First World War was in no 
small measure the consequence of American 
representations on Poland’s behalf. Within 
a few months of Paderewski’s death, the 
United States was again committed in a 
great struggle to assure independence to all 
nations. That struggle has not been con- 
cluded. The pursuit of that goal remains a 
keystone of our foreign policy. 

To Americans, Paderewski stands for na- 
tional independence, for national dignity, 
for humanity and for art. It is fitting that 
the mortal remains of this Polish patriot, 
whose life and work for half a century were 
so closely bound to the United States, should 
rest in our national cemetery until the 
moment comes for reinterment in his home- 
land. His music may at last be silent, but 
the cause for which he lived and died is 
immortal. 


REMARKS BY MICHAEL KWAPISZEWSKI, MAY 26, 
1951 


It is not possible to approach today’s cere- 
mony without humility and reverence, The 
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more years separate us from the fateful hour 
a decade ago when Ignace Jan Paderewski 
closed his eyes in final sleep, greater and 
greater looms his figure on the darkened 
horizon of our world. And the greater the 
figure, the more difficult is my undertaking 
to evaluate him as a human being, as a 
statesman, a humanitarian, and a patriot, 

There are those who have rendered such 
great service to humanity and have achieved 
such rare distinction that they, in a sense, 
lose their identity as nationals and become 
the pride of many nations. Such a one is 
Paderewski—a beloved son of Poland, the 
adopted child of all the nations—a citizen 
of the world. 

It does not rest within the present ca- 
pacity of any man to appreciate accurately 
the contributions of Ignace Paderewski to 
mankind. They are so many and so diverse 
as to make such appraisal impossible. 

His genius knew no bounds, covering every 
area of the human struggle and human as- 
piration. 

His earthly remains have been given rest- 
ing place in this shrine of American heroes— 
only temporarily, however, for the American 
Nation and American leaders realize what was 
his desire. To return aliye or dead to his 
beloved Poland, whose banner he so proudly 
carried throughout his life. 

Our vigil over his earthly remains must be 
the expression of our own and his undying 
hope, that in glory he will return where he 
wished to rest, in the soil of free Poland. 

The great Frenchman, J. J. Rousseau, gave 
to the Poles the advice so well applicable to 
the present day: “If you Poles cannot pre- 
vent your neighbors from swallowing you, 
you can at least make certain that they will 
not digest you.” 

This the Polish nation is doing today. 

Let us be worthy of this struggle, let us 
close our ranks and conduct ourselves as the 
immortal Paderewski would wish. 

In closing, permit me to quote from the 
eminent American statesman, the late 
Charles Evans Hughes, when he paid a touch- 
ing tribute to Ignace Paderewski on the 
10th anniversary of the independence of 
Poland in 1928: “He has given the world 
the extraordinary spectacle of the combina- 
tion of the genius of the artist, the ardor 
of the patriot, the zeal of the philanthropist, 
and the wisdom of the statesman. In the 
period of unparalleled strife and most severe 
distress, he brought to the crisis the ines- 
timable benefit of constructive leadership. 
He has known how to inspire, how to rescue, 
how to conserve. Creative power has rarely 
had such an opportunity, and rarely has op- 
portunity been so nobly used. He has served 
his country well, and he has thus added 
luster to his broad service to humanity.” 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOY- 
MENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 
HELD IN WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
RITA MARIE ZANDRON HONORED 
AS WINNER OF WEST VIRGINIA 
STATE WRITING CONTEST 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, to- 
day and tomorrow, May 9 and 10, mark 
the 1963 annual meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, being held in Washington, 
As a member of the President’s Com- 
mittee, and the Governor’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped in 
West Virginia, and a member of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I am particularly sensitive to 
the problems which confront handi- 
capped citizens in the complex world of 
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today. Accordingly, it was a pleasure to 
attend a portion of the opening cere- 
monies of the 1963 annual meeting, and 
to have an opportunity to discuss with 
responsible officials issues and problems 
as they relate to the handicapped. 

The 2-day session, being observed for 
the 15th year, is attended by community 
leaders, employers, members of Gov- 
ernors’ and community committees, 
persons representing many professional 
areas, Officials of Federal and State re- 
habilitation agencies and many foreign 
countries interested in reclaiming the 
talents of afflicted workers. 

The objective of this meeting is to 
focus national and international atten- 
tion on the importance and value of 
rehabilitating and employing the handi- 
capped. Programs deal with the effects 
of automation, workmen’s compensation, 
the role of Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments, and the importance of 
sheltered workshops in the employment 
of the handicapped. Employment of the 
mentally restored and mentally retarded 
will also receive careful attention. 

A highlight of activities is the presen- 
tation by President Kennedy of the 
Handicapped American of the Year 
Award to David Hall, of Green Bay, 
Wis. Mr. Hall is a 27-year-old super- 
visor of the Sheltered Workshop of the 
Curative Workshop of Green Bay. Par- 
alyzed from the neck down as a result 
of an automobile accident in 1955, David 
Hall has since dedicated his life to work- 
ing with the handicapped and the pro- 
motion of highway safety. His life is an 
inspiration. 

Yet another significant moment of 
this meeting is the presentation of the 
national awards in the 1963 State writ- 
ing contests. High school students 
throughout the United States entered 
this essay competition, writing on the 
subject Ability Counts.” Forty-four 
State winners were then selected, and 
from their number, five national win- 
ners were named. Recipient of the $1,- 
000 first prize was Judith Keith Sikes, 
of Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Among the State winners present was 
Miss Rita Marie Zandron, whose essay 
was selected as the most outstanding 
among hundreds of entries from high 
school students in West Virginia. Rita 
is enrolled at Central Catholic High 
School, in Wheeling, and resides at 90 
Kenney Street in that city. Her senti- 
ments in behalf of the handicapped have 
brought deserved credit to herself, and 
honor to her native State. Weare proud 
of Rita Marie Zandron. 

Also present on this notable occasion 
were energetic and capable citizens of 
the Mountain State who are intensely 
active in the worthy drive for more 
equitable employment opportunity for 
the handicapped. Among these were: 
Dr. N. H. Dyer, State director of health; 
E. L. James, Jr., member of the board 
of directors of Goodwill Industries; and 
Jack W. Trammell, of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of West Virginia. 
All of these civic-minded gentlemen re- 
side in Charleston. 

Mr. President, it is my belief that 
worldwide attention should be focused 
on the activities and helpful discussions 
being carried on at the 1963 annual 
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meeting of the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped. Only 
then will we be able to convince all men 
that it is, as Miss Zandron wrote, “the 
abilities of the handicapped that mat- 
ter—not their disabilities.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 5555) to 
amend title 37, United States Code, to 
increase the rates of basic pay for mem- 
bers of the uniformed services, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 138) to redesignate the 
Big Hole Battlefield National Monu- 
ment, to revise the boundaries thereof, 
and for other purposes, and it was signed 
by the President pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 5555) to amend title 37, 
United States Code, to increase the rates 
of basic pay for members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


BUILDINGS FOR THE BUREAU OF 
THE MINT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume the consideration of Calendar 
No. 146, S. 874. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 874) to authorize the construction 
and equipping of buildings required in 
connection with the operations of the 
Bureau of the Mint. 

Mr. CLARK obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me with the under- 
standing that he will not lose his right 
to the floor, so that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill, S. 874, is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to acquire sites 
for, and to construct and equip, such 
buildings as may be required in connec- 
tion with the operations of the Bureau 
of the Mint. The bill authorizes appro- 
priations for this purpose. 

The bill itself contains general author- 
ity for construction, within the limits of 
applicable statutes, leaving the nature 
and location of the work to be done un- 
der it to be specified in subsequent ap- 
propriations acts. 

The proposed legislation would au- 
thorize the Secretary to erect a new coin- 
age mint at Philadelphia, Pa., to replace 
the existing mint at that location. 
The present mint, which is working 
practically around the clock and pro- 
ducing a substantial amount of the coin- 
age of the country, is operating with 
very obsolete equipment and necessarily, 
for that reason, in an inefficient manner. 
With the expenditure of this new money 
the efficiency of the new operation can 
be very much improved. 

The horrid word “automation” creeps 
into this picture, but it is highly desirable 
that the U.S. Government should mint 
its coins at the least possible cost and 
with the greatest possible efficiency, in 
a manner which will make it possible to 
have the work done promptly. 

I point out, however, that the proposed 
legislation is phrased in general terms, 
and provides authority for future contin- 
gencies in connection with the operations 
of the mint. 

The demand for coins has increased 
considerably during recent years, and the 
mint has been hard pressed to produce 
enough coins with its present facilities. 
The rate at which coin demand has in- 
creased is illustrated by a table which ap- 
pears on page 2 of the committee report, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
table may be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Domestic coins produced by the U.S. mints 
Total pieces 
497, 271, 759 

1, 157, 820, 778 

1, 551, 096, 448 

1, 619, 562, 894 

1, 451, 654, 402 
936, 871, 253 

1,413, 745, 542 

1, 899, 739, 340 

2, 009, 949, 962 

1, 570, 768, 816 

2, 566, 946, 842 

3, 058, 791, 188 

3, 460, 524, 142 


Mr. President, in view 


Mr. CLARK. 
of the recent substantial increase in the 
demand for coins, and the limited mint- 
ing facilities, arrangements were made 
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early last year for a study of this prob- 
lem by a private management consulting 
firm. This firm concluded that the coin 
demand will continue to increase steadily 
each year, along with the growing popu- 
lation, our increased gross national prod- 
uct, and related economic factors. 

There are attached to the report of 
the committee the recommendations and 
conclusions of Arthur D. Little, Inc., the 
consultants who were retained by the 
Treasury Department to make the study 
to which I have just referred. 

These major recommendations are: 

First, that 200,000 square feet of new 
manufacturing space be provided as soon 
as possible. 

Second, that semi-continuous casting 
techniques be used. 

Third, that the mint operate with a 
larger inventory of finished coin or 
greater financial flexibility. 

The hearings were conducted by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, in 
which the case for this bill was convinc- 
ingly made. There were no opposition 
witnesses. There was no substantial ob- 
jection within the committee as to the 
desirability of the bill, although I believe 
the able Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE], who is a member of the com- 
mittee, desires to offer an amendment 
later. 

The committee did not consider it 
necessary to reach any conclusions as 
to the location of the expanded facili- 
ties, because the bill provides general 
authority to construct and equip build- 
ings, within the limitations of Public 
Law 87-534 as to the location of the 
mints in Philadelphia and Denver and 
assay offices in New York and San Fran- 
cisco. However, the committee took note 
of the fact that the Director of the Mint 
and the Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury testified that it was the Treas- 
ury’s intention to continue to maintain 
mints both in Philadelphia and in Den- 
ver. The witnesses further stated that 
it was their intention, subject to obtain- 
ing appropriations, to provide new space 
to replace the manufacturing space in 
Philadelphia, as recommended in the 
Arthur D. Little report, by building a new 
mint in Philadelphia. 

It has been tentatively agreed that the 
location of the new Philadelphia mint 
will be in the Independence Hall area, 
where a new Federal building replacing 
property to be removed under urban re- 
development laws will add greatly to the 
beauty and architectural splendor in that 
part of the city from which Icome. We 
are proud that it is being rehabilitated. 
I refer to the area around Independence 
Hall, Carpenter’s Hall, and other great 
historic monuments of William Penn’s 
and Benjamin Franklin’s Philadelphia. 
This particular project will aid substan- 
tially in this endeavor. 

It has been made clear that no effort 
will be made to close the Denver mint. 
On the other hand, officials have said 
they intend to improve and expand the 
mint at Denver as needed to take care 
of the demands of the Mountain and 
Western States. Improvements may also 
be necessary from time to time at the 
assay offices in New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would not want to 
diminish the efforts of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to add to the glories and 
beauties of Philadelphia. My only con- 
cern is that we do not add to the glories 
and beauties of Philadelphia at the ex- 
pense of the State of Colorado. 

The report states what the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has said. However, 
a most unusual situation is involved. 
My colleague, the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. Domanick], is coming to the Cham- 
ber. He is also interested in this sub- 
ject. Perhaps we can straighten out a 
part of the legislative history. I have 
read the report, but we have before us 
a very unusual bill. 

The bill provides that the General 
Services Administration, or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, through the GSA, 
may design and construct such buildings 
as may be required in connection with 
the operations of the Bureau of the Mint; 
furnish and equip such buildings; and 
acquire suitable sites for such buildings 
by purchase, condemnation, donation, 
exchange, and so forth. 

The second paragraph provides that 
all functions with respect to the opera- 
tion, maintenance, and custody of any 
building are vested in the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and all functions with re- 
spect to the repair and improvement of 
any such building are vested in the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. 

The bill also provides that nothing in 
this act shall be construed as authoriz- 
ing the construction of any public build- 
ing as defined in the Public Buildings Act 
of 1959. 

The last section carries a provision for 
an open-end appropriation. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I have a constitutional ob- 
jection to any open-end appropriation 
act. When we consider the construc- 
tion of a building, we ought to have a 
reasonable idea of what the building 
is to cost. Even though it be stated 
in the hearings or in the report that 
there is no such intention, if there is an 
open-end appropriation provision, there 
is not much of a limitation. That is 
what we have here. 

In addition, there is no limitation on 
time. I understand the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] has an objection to that pro- 
vision. 

I see that my colleague [Mr. DOMI- 
Nick] has reached the Chamber from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, which he has been attending. 
I want to yield the floor to him, but be- 
fore doing so, I would like to make the 
record perfectly clear that, in the first 
place, we are contemplating and discuss- 
ing only two locations in the bill. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. That is certainly my 
understanding of the situation, and that 
was what was testified to at the hearing. 
The Senator’s colleague [Mr. Dominick] 
was at the hearing. He asked some 
very pertinent questions of the adminis- 
tration witnesses. My recollection is in 
accord with what the Senator from 
Colorado has stated. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Second, there is no in- 
tention to supplant the Denver Mint, 
which has produced coin at a cost much 
lower than that in any other mint in 
this country. 

Mr. CLARK. There was a feeling, 
which I think was widespread, among 
the witnesses.and the members of the 
committee, of great affection for that 
mint. Iam sure the two Senators from 
Colorado will have no reason to regret 
their support of the bill, because I am 
confident that, in due course, the needs 
and requirements for minting coin in 
the western section of the country will 
be met by the Denver Mint. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I will desist from ask- 
ing further questions, because my col- 
league who is a member of the 
committee, is present in the Chamber, 
and I want to give him an opportunity 
to make a record. 

Mr. CLARK. I am prepared to yield 
the floor, unless the Senator from Colo- 
rado wishes to ask me some questions. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would like to 
speak on my own time. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and my colleague the 
Senator from Colorado. There was little, 
if any, doubt during the process of the 
hearings that a new facility for coining 
coins—to coin a bad pun—is necessary. 
The use of coins has increased so much, 
with the use of vending machines, im- 
position of taxes, and so forth, that we 
must have new facilities to meet the de- 
mand during the next 6 or 7 years—in 
fact, probably during the next 15 years. 
The problem we face is where to put the 
new facilities. 

The evidence showed that, under ex- 
isting conditions, the Denver Mint is pro- 
ducing coins more cheaply and efficiently 
than any other mint in the country. It 
is also self-evident that the mint which 
is now in Philadelphia and which serves 
very well the eastern part of the country, 
with a large population, is an outmoded 
mint at present, so far as its facilities 
and equipment are concerned. A great 
increase can be produced by having a 
new mint in Philadelphia. 

Obviously, there is a good deal of 
concern in our particular area of the 
country about what would happen to 
the Denver Mint in the event a new 
Philadelphia facility were built. At the 
hearings I asked Miss Adams, the Direc- 
tor of the Mint, what the programs and 
plans were in connection with the Den- 
ver Mint. She indicated at that time 
that there was absolutely no intention 
on her part or on the part of the admin- 
istration to close the Denver Mint; and 
that plans had been developed fon the 
expansion of the Denver Mint, which 
has the necessary room for its expansion, 
by virtue of farsighted planning, in 
which the mint itself had acquired ad- 
ditional land around it in order to make 
available additional space for mintage 
purposes. I was glad to find that rumors 
we had heard were unfounded. 

It seems to me, if we put too short a 
time limit in the bill before us—and I 
do not know what time limit the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has in mind—we 
may find ourselves in a position where, 
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after the construction of the Philadel- 
phia Mint has been completed, we would 
be unable to proceed with the necessary 
programing of the expansion of the 
Denver Mint, which at the present time 
is serving almost two-thirds of the 
country in geographical area. 

I ask the Senator from Wisconsin to 
try to reply to some of these questions 
that I have in mind during the presenta- 
tion of his amendment, which I under- 
stand will follow shortly. 

There was before the committee, in 
the consideration of the pending bill, 
an analysis of the Arthur D. Little re- 
port. I personally did not have an op- 
portunity to analyze this report all the 
way through, but I believe there was a 
fairly adequate presentation of it. This 
report, which is an independent report, 
made very clear the fact that the Den- 
ver Mint was efficient and economical, 
and was producing to the best extent 
possible by any existing mint. 

I believe that there should be no doubt 
in the Record that it is the position of 
the committee, as I understand it is also 
the position of the administration, that 
if the pending bill is passed, it is the in- 
tention of the administration not only 
to build the Philadelphia Mint, but also 
to program for the future expansion of 
the Denver Mint. 

I ask my distinguished friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] whether that 
is his understanding as well. 

Mr. CLARK. It is. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I see no figure of any 
kind, either in the report or in the bill. 
This is an open-end authorization. Does 
not anyone have any information as to 
what the estimated cost would be? 

Mr. CLARK. In response to the in- 
quiry of my friend from Mlinois, the 
Treasury Department and those watch- 
dogs of the Treasury, the Bureau of the 
Budget, did not believe it desirable to ask 
for an authorization in terms of dollar 
value. The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee was unanimously of the view that 
it was not desirable to have any figure in 
the bill but, rather, to leave this to the 
appropriating process at the appropriate 
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The figure of $17 million has been 
suggested as more or less within the 
range of the cost for the Philadelphia 
Mint. I ask my friends from Colorado 
whether they have received any informa- 
tion as to the cost of refurbishing the 
Denver Mint. 

Mr. DOMINICK. We did. We com- 
puted that the construction on the adja- 
cent property already owned by the Gov- 
ernment, and including equipment, would 
cost about $414 million. That is substan- 
tially below what a new mint would cost. 
The Arthur D. Little report indicates 
that a new mint at Philadelphia would 
cost about $22 a square foot, without in- 
cluding land acquisition costs. The esti- 
mate was in the neighborhood of $14 
million for the type of mint that was 
being discussed, and perhaps a little 
more than that without the land acquisi- 
tion cost being included. That is my 
understanding of the Little report. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This is a rather singu- 
lar state of affairs. As referred to by my 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania, 
the Treasury, and the watchdogs, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the committee 
itself have not seen fit to put in the bill 
some kind of estimate. Obviously new 
obligational authority is involved. If 
there is no estimate, it does not show up 
in the budget. I do not think this is any 
way “to run a railroad.” I believe that 
before the bill came to the Senate there 
should have been included some esti- 
mate, so that the Senate and the House, 
both in due time, might know how much 
of a charge there would be, not only on 
this year’s budget but next year’s budget, 
and also in the following year. 

The figure of $17 million has been 
mentioned. If my capacity for arith- 
metic is any good at all, $14 million plus 
$4 million amounts to $18 million for the 
Denver Mint, including the acquisition of 
land. In addition, it would be necessary 
to take into account what the cost would 
be in Philadelphia. 

Mr. DOMINICEK. Ishould like to make 
one correction. The total cost of ex- 
panding the Denver Mint is estimated at 
$444 million. That is all. The Philadel- 
phia Mint is a wholly different situation. 

We estimate that it would cost in the 
neighborhood of $14 million, without 
including land acquisition costs. There 
is under discussion a proposal to put 
the mint in an urban renewal area. 
What the land acquisition cost there 
would be, I do not know. It is not neces- 
sary to acquire land in Denver, because 
the Government already owns the land 
around the mint. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That would be a total 
of about $20 million. 

Mr. DOMINICK. For the two facili- 
ties. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We ought to know 
more about it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, in connection 
with my remarks, a resolution of the 
City Council of the City and County of 
Denver, concerning the mint situation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 10 
Resolution acknowledging the importance 
of the Denver Mint to the Denver area and 
the entire Nation, and urging that existing 
facilities of the Denver Mint be expanded 

Whereas the Denver Mint has constituted 
for many years a source of sincere pride to 
the Denver community; and 

Whereas the Denver Mint has for many 
years been an important attraction to tour- 
ists and visitors in the Denver area; and 

Whereas the Denver Mint now employs 
over 300 workers with an annual payroll of 
some $2,000,000, thus making the mint a 
highly significant factor in the economy of 
the Denver metropolitan area; and 

Whereas the high productivity and central 
location of the Denver Mint enables coin to 
be shipped cheaply, rapidly, and efficiently 
to banking facilities throughout the United 
States; and 

Whereas various studies have shown that 
the Denver Mint compares favorably in both 
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efficiency and costs of operation with other 
minting facilities in the United States; and 

Whereas officials of the Denver Mint have 
urged for at least 12 years that the facilities 
of the mint be enlarged and improved in 
order to achieve even greater efficiency of 
operation; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government now owns a 
substantial parcel of property immediately 
adjacent to the mint which could accommo- 
date the enlargement of the present facilities; 
and 

Whereas enlargement of the Denver Mint 
would benefit not only the immediate Den- 
ver area, but the entire Nation as well: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City and 
County of Denver: 

Section 1. That it is the sense of the 
Council that the facilities of the U.S. Mint 
in Denver can and should be substantially 
enlarged and that said expansion should be 
undertaken as soon as possible in order to 
better meet present and future needs of the 
United States for coin. 

Sec. 2. That a certified copy of this resolu- 
tion be directed to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the Senate of the United 
States, the same having the matter of mint 
requirements presently under consideration. 


Mr. CLARK. The Public Buildings 
Act, passed by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in 1959, contains no au- 
thorization. It is left entirely to the 
appropriating process. We are only fol- 
lowing the precedent set by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There may be an iso- 
lated precedent of that kind, but cer- 
tainly that does not prove the case. 
Congress is in charge of the public purse. 
It ought to know not only what goes into 
the purse, but also what comes out of it. 
Here we have an open-end authorization 
with a rather offhand estimate of per- 
haps $18 million or $20 million. That 
could easily balloon into $40 million or 
$50 million. This may be something like 
our new Dulles Airport, which is costing 
twice as much as the original estimate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I point out to the Sena- 
tor that not one cent will be spent until 
that great watchdog over the Treasury, 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, approves whatever request is made 

the administration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know; but under 
this language, $100 million could be 
spent. Even if the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations could be left 
out of the picture and approval could 
be obtained on the floor of the Senate 
and the floor of the House, that would 
prove exactly nothing. I make the point 
that this is a very careless authorizing 
procedure. It should not be done by 
either branch of the National Legisla- 
ture, which is charged with the respon- 
sibility for the public purse. The De- 
partment should be required to submit 
to Congress figures to sustain an au- 
thorization which will be, at the same 
time, a guideline for the Committee on 
Appropriations so that when questions 
are asked, there will be direction to a 
figure in the proposal into which one 
can put his teeth. I do not believe any- 
one can gainsay the fact that fiscally this 
proposal is a very irresponsible way of 
authorizing. 
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Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment and ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 2, 
line 13, before the comma, it is proposed 
to insert the following: “for any fiscal 
year commencing after June 30, 1963, 
and ending prior to July 1, 1970.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would place a 7 year time 
limit on the bill. The bill provides an 
authorization for an unlimited period 
of time to construct and equip buildings 
within the limitations of Public Law 87- 
534 as to the locations of mints and assay 
offices. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] was exactly correct in saying that 
$100 million or more could be spent. The 
bill provides no limitation in that respect. 
The authorization would last forever— 
in perpetuity. I think it would be wise 
to provide an actual figure as a limita- 
tion. I believe a figure of $25 million 
or $30 million for an authorization would 
make sense. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] who is an expert on the Phila- 
delphia situation, has said that the cost 
of the building will be $14 million to 
$15 million; the cost of the land, $2,500,- 
000; so the total Philadelphia cost would 
be $17,500,000. 

The junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick] has said that $4,500,000 is 
the maximum amount which is expected 
to be spent on the Denver mint. That 
adds up to a $22 million Federal 
expenditure. 

At the same time, I am very sympa- 
thetic to the views of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I recognize that it would 
be fine to have an architectural triumph, 
as he put it, of beauty and splendor; but 
when we talk about beauty and splendor, 
it seems to me we ought also to consider 
the cost of such beauty and splendor. 

I should be happy to support any 
amendment which any Senator wishes 
to offer which would place a dollar lim- 
itation in the bill. However, once again 
I say that there are practical objections 
to doing so. Certainly, we should not 
open up the situation so as to say that 
forever, from now on, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, which is 
charged by the Senate with the respon- 
sibility of fixing authorizations, shall 
have nothing to say about establishing 
limits or guidelines within which mints, 
assay offices, and so forth, will be built. 
That is exactly what we are saying in 
the bill. There is no time limit, and 
there is no dollar limit. 

This means that the Committee on 
Appropriations could act without any 
limit at all. But the function of the 
Committee on Appropriations is exactly 
what its name implies. Its function is to 
appropriate within limitations of author- 
izations. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions always looks to the authorization 
limitations. The members of that com- 
mittee are harried, harassed, and ex- 
tremely busy men—undoubtedly the bus- 
iest Members of the Senate. It seems to 
me that we would not be doing them 
any favor by saying that whatever 
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amount they wish to appropriate is all 
right. The sky is the limit. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I vield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. As I understand the 
effect of the Senator's amendment, it is 
to place a time limitation in the bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Colorado is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In a discussion with 
the Senator in the Chamber a half hour 
or so ago, I told him I was disposed to 
support his amendment. I have since 
learned, although I cannot put my finger 
on the exact testimony, that Miss Adams 
testified that this expenditure would in- 
volve a 10-year program. I do not be- 
lieve it would be possible to finish it in 
less time. 

What would the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin think of changing the period of time 
to 10 years? We know that it is planned 
to build a mint in Philadelphia. We, in 
Colorado, do not wish to be left out on 
a time basis, because the expansion of 
the Denver mint will take place subse- 
quent to the expansion in Philadelphia. 
Neither do we in Colorado wish to be 
left out of appropriation bills. 

The history of the Denver Mint, as 
the Senator knows, is a very fine one. 
It is the best in the country. For this 
reason, we desire to make certain that 
we shall not be “included out.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Colorado makes an excellent point. It is 
my understanding that the Philadelphia 
project might well be a 10-year project, 
and that the Denver project may take 
longer. 

In view of the solid sense of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado in recognizing that 
there is merit in providing a time limit, 
I am willing to modify my amendment. 
Would the Senator say that 15 years 
would be adequate, or would he suggest 
10 years? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield 
for the purpose of my suggesting the 
absence of a quorum? I think that we 
might briefly confer to see if some satis- 
factory language may be drafted. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum, without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to modify my amendment. I shall 
read the modification, because it is short. 

On page 2 line 13 before the comma, 
it is proposed to insert the following: “for 
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any fiscal year commencing after June 
30, 1963, and ending prior to July 1, 
1973.” 

That would provide a 10-year limita- 
tion. 

The second amendment is: On page 2, 
line 15, strike out “such sums as may be 
necessary” and insert in lieu thereof “$30 
million.” 

That means that there will be a time 
limitation of 10 years and an authoriza- 
tion amount limitation of $30 million. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. For the purpose of hav- 
ing the record quite clear, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin read into the 
record section 4 as it would be amended 
by his amendment, should it be adopted? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for any fiscal year commencing after 
June 30, 1963, and ending prior to July 1, 
1973, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, $30,000,000 to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. It occurs to me that it 
should read a little differently, in order 
to have the intent clear; and I suggest 
the following: 


There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, sums not in ex- 
cess of $30,000,000 to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 


And then with the 10-year limitation 
which the Senator from Wisconsin has 
already read into the record. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania; and I am happy 
to accept that modification of my 
amendment. I believe this amendment 
provides exactly what the Senators from 
Colorado, the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], and I have been asking for. 
It provides, first, an appropriate and 
practical time limitation; and, second, a 
dollar limitation which it seems to me 
is sufficiently generous to provide for 
what is needed, on the basis of what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has spelled 
out—but at the same time it limits the 
amount which can be spent under the 
circumstances to the amount which we 
hope will be spent. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as the 
Senator in charge of the bill, and with 
the concurrence of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
and the concurrence of the two Senators 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and Mr. 
Dominick], and in light of the debate 
which has occurred, I am prepared to 
accept this amendment, as modified. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Of course the 
chairman of the committee is interested 
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in this proposed legislation—first, be- 
cause, of course, there is no doubt about 
the need for new mint equipment and a 
new building in Philadelphia; and sec- 
ond, because we consider that ultimately 
a new one will be needed in Denver. I 
am glad that Senators who are inter- 
ested in those localities have been able 
to reach an agreement with the Senator 
from Wisconsin, whose amendment I 
approve. It provides leeway of about 
$8 million, if there is inflation. 

We hope there will not be inflation; 
but it is wise to provide that much lee- 
way above the President’s request of 
$22 million. So I approve of the amend- 


ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

The amendment, 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
for the third reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 874) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 874) was passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized, acting through the Administrator of 
General Services, (1) to design and con- 
struct such buildings as may be required in 
connection with the operations of the Bu- 
reau of the Mint; (2) to furnish and equip 
such buildings with all necessary building 
equipment, facilities, and utilities; and (3) 
to acquire suitable sites for such buildings 
by purchase, condemnation, donation, ex- 
change, or otherwise. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to furnish and equip 
such buildings with all necessary coinage and 
other special equipment and facilities. 

Sec. 2. All functions with respect to the 
operation, maintenance, and custody of any 
building constructed pursuant to this Act 
are hereby vested in the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and all functions with respect to 
the repair and improvement of any such 
building are hereby vested in the Adminis- 
trator of General Services. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed as authorizing the construc- 
tion of any public building as defined in the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year commencing 
after June 30, 1963, and ending prior to July 
1, 1973, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums not 
in excess of $30,000,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. Sums appropriated to the 
Department of the Treasury for the purposes 
of this Act may be available for transfer 
to the Administrator of General Services to 
remain available until expended. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 


as modified was 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DESIGNATION OF NATIONAL 
ACTORS’ EQUITY WEEK 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to Senate Joint Resolution 39. 

The Presiding Officer laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 39) designating the week of 
May 20-26, 1963, as National Actors’ 
Equity Week, which was, on pages 1 and 
2, strike out the preamble. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 127, Senate 
bill 537. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 537) to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide 
for more effective evaluation of the fis- 
cal requirements of the executive agen- 
cies of the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


IRVING M. IVES AND EDMUND EZRA 
DAY: PARTNERS IN PIONEERING 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, my 
predecessor in this body, the late Irving 
M. Ives, was properly recognized as a 
trailblazer in the struggle for civil rights 
because of his authorship of the first 
State Fair Employment Practices Act in 
America. By his leadership in this field, 
Irving Ives “altered forever the whole 
horizon of civil rights“ it has been said. 

But this man had other great accom- 
plishments to his credit, and one of them 
was formulation of plans leading to 
the founding of the School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell Univer- 
sity. This creative and forward-look- 
ing development grew out of Irving Ives’ 
work in the State legislature and it has 
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served as a model for many other States 
to undertake serious study of this vital 
and challenging field. 

Mr. President, Prof. Milton R. Konvitz, 
a distinguished author and teacher at 
the School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, delivered last fall an erudite and 
inspiring address on the occasion of the 
dedication ceremonies of Ives Quad- 
rangle at Cornell University. In his re- 
marks he dealt with Irving Ives’ remark- 
able pioneering achievements and his 
partnership with Edmund Ezra Day in 
helping to build Cornell University into 
the great educational institution it is 
today. 

I ask unanimous consent that Profes- 
sor Konvitz’ address be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FOUNDING OF THE New YORK STATE 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELA- 
TIONS—A TRIBUTE TO IRVING M. Ives AND 
EDMUND Ezra Day 

(Address by Milton R. Konvitz) 

Soon after Horace Mann died, a public sub- 
scription for a statue of him was undertaken, 
and Thoreau was asked for a contribution. 
Although a friend of the Horace Mann fam- 
ily, Thoreau declined because he thought 
that “a man ought not any more to take up 
room in the world after he was dead.” 

But some men do take up room in the 
world after they have died; indeed, some 
men, like Thoreau himself, take up more 
room after their death than they did while 
they were alive. 

The room that men take up is much more 
than physical space. In paying tribute to 
Irving M. Ives and Edmund Ezra Day, at the 
dedication of this complex of buildings, we 
could appropriately recall the epitaph to 
Christopher Wren, written by his son and 
inscribed over the interior of a door in St. 
Paul's: Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice If you would see his monument, look 
around.” But as we look around, we see a 
great deal more than what is apparent to the 
outer eye. For the inner eye sees a school, 
an institution; and an institution is always, 
and above all else, an idea; and an idea has 
its original home and its most congenial hab- 
itat in the mind, heart and spirit of a man. 
Emerson was, of course, right in stressing 
the truth that an institution is the length- 
ened shadow of a man. 

It sometimes providentially happens that 
several men are brought together in such a 
way that their ideas, purposes and wills 
coalesce into an institution which absorbs 
their diverse talents, so that they are made 
to move in one direction, toward an identical 
goal. Cornell University has been singularly 
fortunate in such fruitful partnerships. 
There was the original union of Ezra Cornell 
and Andrew Dickson White, a pattern that 
was repeated some 80 years later in the part- 
nership of Irving Ives and Edmund Ezra 
Day. I find these partnerships full of tanta- 
lizing antinomies. White and Day were the 
scholars, the philosophers, the highbrows, 
the eggheads. Cornell and Ives were men 
from the marketplace, the kings, the practi- 
cal men. One might naturally have looked 
to White and Day for the ideas, and to 
Cornell and Ives for the practical implemen- 
tation. But we know that precisely the op- 
posite happened. The grand ideas, the far- 
reaching designs, the lofty and splendid 
dreams came to Cornell and Ives. It was they 
who were the philosophers, who spoke as if 
they had fed on locusts and wild honey. It 
was the so-called practical men who brought 
their dreams to the so-called scholars and 
philosophers; and in the partnerships that 
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were formed, the conventional roles of these 
men lost their significance: the practical 
men had their heads in the heaven of Pla- 
tonic ideas, and the philosophers lived and 
worked in the cave. 

The truth is that each pair made up & 
single philosopher-king; and it was perhaps 
for this reason that in the process of realiza- 
tion the grand designs were not mutilated 
or trivialized.. In the precarious and tedious 
business of execution in detail, the ideas, 
surviving the hard discipline of reality, re- 
mained free and brave. 

Now, what was the high and pure idea that 
has become the institution which is the 
lengthened shadow of Ives and Day? 

As the leading member of the New York 
State Legislature, Irving Ives discovered that, 
especially in our complex, industrialized civ- 
ilization, it is through work that a man 
becomes and gets to know himself as a 
human being. For only through work can 
a man rise above the exigencies of nature. 
Work, as Emil Brunner has said, “is the 
great and dangerous privilege of man.” And 
yet, when Ives looked about him in his own 
great State, he saw that millions of men 
were discriminated against when they sought 
to exercise this great and dangerous privi- 
lege, which was their birthright as men, be- 
cause of their race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. This abuse and misuse of 
men made work an ethical problem, and led 
Irving Ives to become the proponent of the 
Ives-Quinn Law, the first State fair employ- 
ment practices act in the United States. 
For the first time in the history of civiliza- 
tion, opportunity for employment without 
discrimination became a civil right. Today 
there are such enforceable laws in 20 
States, and their reach has in some States 
been extended to encompass education, 
housing, and places of public accommoda- 
tion, By making employment a civil right, 
and by establishing a special agency charged 
with the duty to vindicate this right, Irving 
Ives altered forever the whole horizon of 
civil rights. 

At the same time Irving Ives saw that al- 
most the entire field of industrial and labor 
relations was excluded from scholarship and 
teaching, and was, more often than not, 
subject to imposture, dogma, ignorance, or 
lazy conjecture. This was a paradoxical and 
indefensible situation, for industrial and 
labor relations are of prime importance in 
our culture and civilization, and if schol- 
arship is truth—truth about things that 
matter—then this situation could not be 
allowed to continue. Ives and his legisla- 
tive Committee on Industrial and Labor Con- 
ditions—the so-called Ives committee—went 
before the legislature with a bill to set up 
a school that would fill this vacuum. It was 
a daringly creative idea, and one that was 
eminently appropriate to what E. H. Carr 
has called the 20th century revolution: 
the expansion of reason, The p func- 
tion of reason or the intelligence, as applied 
to man in society, is no longer merely to 
investigate, but also to transform, This 
heightened consciousness of the power of 
man to improve the organization and man- 
agement of his social, economic and political 
affairs by the application of rational proc- 
esses could not be stopped at the point 
where man achieves or affirms his “great and 
dangerous privilege” as a worker. 

Men with horse-and-buggy notions must 
have laughed at this idea of Irving Ives; 
for there is always a cult of ſrrationalism, 
there are always those who would not permit 
the extension of the role of reason in society. 
But the legislature accepted the Ives plan; 
and Edmund Ezra Day and the trustees and 
faculty of Cornell University gave the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations “a local habitation and a name.” 
And thus, industrial and labor relations, 
from an object of fear, reyulsion, or indif- 
ference, became a subject of serious study. 
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I would like to think that Irving Ives 
shared the spiritual values of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who, you will recall, when the time 
came for him to draft his own epitaph, dis- 
regarded all the great offices he had filled in 
Virginia and in the National Government, 
and wrote simply: “Here was buried Thomas 
Jefferson, author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, of the statute of Virginia for 
religious freedom, and father of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia.” Irving Ives, too, filled great 
offices in his State and Nation, and even one 
of international reach, yet, I think, he would 
want to be remembered as the author of the 
first statute guaranteeing freedom from dis- 
crimination in employment, and as the 
father of the School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, That is greatness enough for 
any man. 

I venture to think, too, that Dr. Day, in 
taking steps to bring this school into the 
Cornell University family of colleges, acted 
not only in response to the demands of the 
twentieth century revolution, but also con- 
sistently with the best in the classical tradi- 
tion of education. 

Aristotle’s disdainful attitude toward work 
or practical activity led him to the conclu- 
sion that subjects of instruction are “partly 
of a liberal and partly of an illiberal charac- 
ter.” All paid employments, he said, belong 
to the vulgar arts, “for they absorb and de- 
grade the mind.” The first principle of all 
action, he said, was leisure. Even in the 
pursuit of liberal subjects, the freeman or 
gentleman must preserve an amateur or dil- 
ettantish character. Leisure is always higher 
than occupation: the power to use leisure 
rightly is the basis of the freeman's life. 

These views of Aristotle dominated edu- 
cation through the medieval period. The 
main stream of thought held to the belief 
that practical activity is to be shunned by 
the pious man, who replaced the Aristotelian 
freeman, for practical activity was likely to 
attach a man to the world which he should 
desire to leave. All practical activity, all 
work, belonged to the world that followed 
the fall of Adam and was part of the curse 
visited on mankind. The best that might be 
said for practical activity was that it might 
be a means of discipline against a sinful life. 

But the classical tradition had another 
current of educational philosophy. Plato 
contended, quite simply, that if theory is a 
product of mind, so is practice. There can 
be no reasonable distinction between them, 
and so education and the life of reason ought 
not to be confined exclusively to the theo- 
retical. To know a thing or an act is to 
know it as part of an embracing order. 
There ought to be, therefore, no sharp line 
between subjects of study that are “liberal” 
and those that are “illiberal.” A liberal 
subject may be studied illiberally, and a so- 
called illiberal subject may be studied lib- 
erally. The difference is to be found in the 
teaching and not in the subject. Thus, 
Plato’s highest type of man, as soon as he 
attains contemplation, was bound to return 
to action. Theory must be turned to prac- 
tical account. 

Cicero’s thought was in the spirit of Plato 
when in his speech for Archias he stressed 
the inner connection among all branches 
of learning, among all arts which aim at hu- 
man culture and humaneness. “All arts 
which have anything to do with man,” he 
contended, “have a common bond and, as 
it were, contain within themselves a certain 
affinity.” 

It was this Platonic attitude that, dis- 
placing Aristotelian scholasticism, came to 
dominate the spirit of the Renaissance, of 
the Reformation, and of the intellectual, 
scientific, and industrial revolutions of mod- 
ern history. Erasmus, by applying to the 
New Testament the principles of humanism 
and scholarship, broke down the barriers be- 
tween sacred and profane and made 
the Bible itself the subject of serious scholar- 
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ship. In the same way and spirit, modern 
scholarship broke down the barriers be- 
tween theoretical and practical studies, be- 
tween the traditional “liberal” and “illiberal” 
subjects. And so, gradually, and often pain- 
fully, it came to be generally recognized that 
scholarship is truth, whether the inquiry is 
secular or sacred, literary or scientific, theo- 
retical or practical. There is truth in the 
hitting in of a nail, or in thinking of the 
problem of evil, or in finding a remedy for 
malaria, or in dating a Dead Sea scroll, or in 
the conduct of a union meeting, or in the 
solution of a mathematical problem. 

This was an inevitable development, as 
we look back upon the process now, for once 
the Bible and classical literature ceased to 
be regarded as depositories of knowledge of 
facts, once men ceased to go to Genesis or 
to Aristotle for the fact of natural or social 
history, scholarship, or the search for truth 
became boundless in reach. Liberty of 
thought became inextricably attached to the 
ideal of the unity of knowledge. And so it 
is natural that today theologians, giving the 
Bible a fresh reading, see that work or prac- 
tical activity was not said to be a curse on 
man, but rather a fulfillment of God’s order 
to man to subdue the earth, so that it may 
serve his needs and ideals; and intellectual 
history now traces Western civilization back 
to this very will to work, to be practical, to 
create—a will that, as a contemporary theo- 
logian puts it, “asserted itself in history by 
breaking down the barriers which separated 
the ‘merely industrial’ or ‘merely useful’ 
kinds of work from the ‘higher’ kinds.” 

Now, this complex development of ideas 
and of civilization was, I feel sure, written 
on the tables of Ezra Cornell's mind, which 
he summarized in the phrase that is on the 
seal of the University: “I would found an in- 
stitution where any person can find instruc- 
tion in any study. 

When Edmund Ezra Day asked Irving Ives 
to place his School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations on the campus at Ithaca and to 
make it an integral part of the university, he 
acted in the spirit of Cornell and White, and 
in the spirit of Plato and the humanities, 
and of all those elements of our religion and 
culture that are alive and significant for life, 
Day and Ives, knowing that work is a pri- 
mary concern of man and of society, and 
that a substantial aspect of civilization is the 
system of relations among men who work, 
and between workers, employers, government, 
and society, founded a school of industrial 
and labor relations within a university that 
does not recognize a classification of sub- 
jects into liberal and illiberal, or theo- 
retical and practical, or sacred and profane— 
a school within a university conducted on 
the principle that narrow subjects must be 
studied broadly and deeply, that theories 
must be tested by practice, and that prac- 
tical activities must be investigated for valid 
empirical generalizations, for the one in 
the many that they may contain. 

The establishment of the school broke 
new ground in American education. We who 
are intimately connected with the school 
know that only men who have no responsi- 
bility have the right to leave ideas vague. 
We have the responsibility to turn ideals 
into practicalities, and to seek near—and 
even immediate—means to distant ends. We 
are, however, not gods but men. We do not 
expect to complete that which is by its 
nature an infinite task, or to find perfec- 
tions where only approximations are possible, 
And so, while we are proud of our func- 
tions and purposes, we are humble in the 
awareness of our imperfections and limita- 
tions; yet we hope that, young or old, we 
shall never want to take in sail, and that it 
will ever be our determination, as it is our 
destiny, to strive and to seek to fulfill the 
Ideals of Ives and Day, for whom—with apol- 
ogies to Thoreau—there will ever be ample 
room in the world of living men. 
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A TRACTOR FOR DAMPAU 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, to 
those of us who are so involved with the 
formulation of U.S. foreign policy and 
the execution of the foreign aid pro- 
gram, it is gratifying and refreshing to 
hear of the activities of private individ- 
uals in parallel fields. 

I was pleased to learn recently of the 
fine job one of my New York constituents 
is doing with the International Volun- 
tary Services in Vietnam. Dan Leaty of 
Ontario, N.Y., has been with Interna- 
tional Voluntary Service a little less than 
a year and has been carrying out his 
duties primarily in the village of Dam- 
pau. His dedication to his work and to 
the people of Vietnam has inspired the 
people of his own hometown to see 
what they could do to help this village. 

Many of the men and women in Dam- 
pau have been driven from their homes 
in the mountains by Chinese Commu- 
nist guerrillas. They are starting anew 
to build a home out of the jungle. 

Through Dan Leaty came a plea from 
a missionary in Dampau for a tractor to 
help turn barren earth into fertile land. 
Immediately, Dan’s fellow citizens in 
Ontario rallied behind the missionary 
request. Through funds provided by 
church and civic organizations as well as 
through personal donations, a tractor 
complete with plow and tools will soon 
be presented to the people of Dampau. 

Mr. President, the enthusiasm Dan 
Leaty and his community of good neigh- 
bors have put into this project has my 
highest commendation. America needs 
more men like Dan Leaty with his pio- 
neering spirit and more towns like On- 
tario, N.Y., whose citizens are willing to 
share what they have with the less privi- 
leged people of the world. Their efforts 
have contributed immeasurably to a bet- 
ter and more productive Dampau and, 
in turn, have contributed toward a bet- 
ter understanding of America in this 
tiny village. The tractor they have do- 
nated will stand as a lasting symbol of 
friendship between American and Viet- 
nam. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TODAY UNTIL 11 O’CLOCK ON 
MONDAY, MAY 13, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o’clock on Monday morning 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM FOR THE REMAINDER 
OF THE DAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, in view of 
the fact that one of our distinguished 
colleagues, the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. GOLDWATER], will be honored this 
evening by a dinner being given him in 
recognition of his services as the former 
chairman of the Republican Senatorial 
Campaign Committee, I should notify 
the Senate, with the concurrence of the 
distinguished minority leader, that the 
Senate will not be in session too late 
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today, so that all interested Republicans 
can attend the dinner in honor of our 
colleague. I understand that it is a 
$1-plus a plate dinner. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if my 
distinguished friend will yield, he is in- 
vited also, if he can scare up $1,000. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The minority lead- 
er is talking to a Democrat. 


INTERIM REPORT BY PREPARED- 
NESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOM- 
MITTEE WITH RESPECT TO CUBA 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Armed Services 
has filed a report with the full committee 
on the first phases of the hearings it has 
been conducting with reference to the 
military buildup in Cuba and with par- 
ticular reference to our intelligence 
activities and operations in connection 
with Cuba during the year 1962 and to 
date. 

In addition to the report we filed with 
the committee, which is a secret report 
and necessarily so because it involves 
the security of the Nation, we have re- 
leased to the press and to the public a 
so-called “sanitized” version of that re- 
port which carries all the information 
and comment thereon which is permit- 
ted under the rules for release of secu- 
rity matters of this nature. 

I shall present today a fairly brief 
statement with reference to the activi- 
ties of the subcommittee so far on this 
subject and some brief comment upon 
some major phases of the report. 

First, I invite attention to the fact 
that, so far as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi knows, this is the first extensive 
hearing ever held on a major activity of 
the CIA and related intelligence activ- 
ities, and the first report made thereon. 
Some hearings held of a major nature 
might have been held, but I have not 
been able to run across any report which 
was filed. 

This was not an investigation of the 
CIA at all, but was considered to be a 
starting point for a better understanding 
of the problem with references to Cuba 
and what developed there, and some of 
the reasons why. 

The members of the subcommittee 
who followed the testimony now have a 
better understanding of the problem of 
detection and analysis of information 
from human sources or other sources. 
The Government has had to carry on 
intelligence checks not only with refer- 
ence to Cuba, but also with reference to 
many other places in the world. We 
have a better understanding of, and 
some sympathy with respect to the prob- 
lems presented in connection with this 
matter. 

At the conclusion of this phase of the 
testimony, there was some difference of 
opinion among the members of the sub- 
committee as to what should be in the 
report, as to what should be said and 
how it should be said. Without anyone 
yielding one bit in principle, as a result 
of an exchange of thought and sugges- 
tions, which was very thorough and cer- 
tainly very helpful to me—and I think to 
the other members of the subcommit- 
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tee—we now are filing a unanimous re- 
port, agreed to by all the members. I 
think that within itself it is a contribu- 
tion with reference to this problem. 

The subcommittee now consists of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONsTALL], the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
and myself; and I have the privilege of 
being the present chairman, 

I invite attention of Senators to the 
secret report. It will be kept on file and 
accessible to any Member of the Senate 
or any Member of the House, so far as 
that is concerned, at the Committee on 
Armed Services and at the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee, each of 
which is located on the second floor of 
the Old Senate Office Building. I com- 
mend the reading of the report to each 
Member of Congress. There are dele- 
tions, necessarily, of facts as well as 
comment thereon, from the report which 
went out to the press, but I think there 
is much solid matter in the report, so far 
as the material it proposes to cover is 
concerned. 

Mr. President, while our investigation 
is not yet complete and will continue, 
the subcommittee has now filed with 
the Committee on Armed Services an in- 
terim report which is directed primarily 
to the military developments in that un- 
happy island and our intelligence ac- 
tivities and operations in connection with 
them. 

The interim report filed with our 
parent committee was necessarily clas- 
sified as “Secret” since it contains in- 
formation which, if publicly released, 
would have affected our national security 
adversely. However, consistent with our 
pledge to make all the facts public to 
the extent permitted by national secu- 
rity considerations, all of the facts and 
information contained in the report 
which can be made public under secu- 
rity regulations are now being released 
to the press and the public. 

The subcommittee endeavored to make 
its interim report as factual as possible. 
When the evidence thus far presented to 
us was inadequate to enable us to arrive 
at definitive conclusions—as was true 
with respect to the number of Soviet 
troops now in Cuba and with respect to 
the question of whether concealed 
strategic missiles remain there—we have 
frankly said so. When deficiencies or 
inadequacies in our intelligence opera- 
tions appeared, we have candidly pointed 
them out. In those cases where credit 
was due to our intelligence people, we 
have been equally candid. 

I would like to discuss briefly some of 
the major findings of the interim report. 
As I have stated, it is directed primarily 
to our intelligence operations prior to, 
during and after the crisis last fall. 

Mr. President, last October we escaped 
being confronted with operational stra- 
tegic missiles on our very doorstep by 
avery narrow margin. We may be 
thankful indeed that our photographic 
reconnaissance last fall was able to 
identify all strategic weapon systems in 
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Cuba before they became fully opera- 
tional and to spell out their locations 
and performance characteristics—all in 
a limited period of time and despite ad- 
verse weather and an almost completely 
closed society. At the same time, it is 
important to note that photographic 
reconnaissance has certain inherent lim- 
itations and that the absence of photo- 
graphic confirmation of a report or re- 
ports does not necessarily mean that 
such reports are untrue. It is to be hoped 
that useful lessons have been learned 
from these facts. 

From the testimony thus far presented, 
it appears to the subcommittee that a 
reasonably competent job was done by 
the intelligence community in acquiring 
and collecting intelligence information 
and data. We found also, however, that 
faulty intelligence evaluation of the data, 
coupled with the philosophical conviction 
of the intelligence officials that it would 
be contrary to Soviet policy to introduce 
strategic missiles into Cuba, resulted in 
some intelligence judgments and evalu- 
ations which later proved to be erroneous. 
A factor which contributed to the faulty 
evaluations was the tendency of the in- 
telligence community to downgrade and 
discount the reports of Cuban refugees 
and exiles. 

(At this point Mr. Inouye took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do not 
mean to suggest they should accept 
everything which is said, but perhaps 
there has been a tendency to overdown- 
grade the reports of Cuban refugees. 
Perhaps that would be a more accurate 
way to state it. 

A few of the instances of faulty intel- 
ligence judgment and evaluation deserve 
specific comment. 

The evidence was undisputed that it 
was not until after a confirming picture 
was obtained on October 25, 1962—3 days 
after the President spoke to the Nation— 
that it was established by the intelligence 
community that organized Soviet ground 
combat units were indeed present in 
Cuba. While I will not comment on this 
fact at length, its importance should be 
obvious to all. 

In addition, as the subcommittee re- 
port points out, the number of Soviet 
troops in Cuba was substantially under- 
estimated by the intelligence community 
throughout the crisis. On October 22, 
1962—the day the President spoke—our 
intelligence people estimated that there 
were 8,000 to 10,000 Soviets in Cuba, in- 
cluding civilian technicians. They now 
say that, at the height of the buildup last 
October, there were at least 22,000 Soviet 
troops on the island. 

Despite numerous reports of their pres- 
ence, it was not until photographic evi- 
dence was obtained on October 14, 1962, 
that the intelligence community con- 
cluded that strategic missiles had, in fact, 
been introduced into Cuba. On this 
point it is clear to the subcommittee the 
intelligence evaluation was strongly in- 
fluenced by the community’s conviction 
that the introduction of such missiles 
would be contrary to Soviet policy and 
that, as a result, indicators that such 
missiles were being installed were not 
given proper weight. 
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On the other hand, the subcommittee 
found no evidence that there was a pho- 
tography gap between September 5 and 
October 15, and no factual support for 
the charge that prior to October 14 a 
conflict or deadlock existed between Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and the Stra- 
tegic Air Command which resulted in the 
transfer of the U-2 flights from CIA to 
SAC. 

I emphasize that finding because there 
was a great deal of confusion and mis- 
leading information from various 
sources about a terrible gap due to 
some conflict or difference between the 
CIA and SAC. There was not a scintilla 
of evidence to support that charge. To 
the contrary, all the evidence—positive 
strong, emphatic evidence—was to the 
effect that there was the closest co- 
ordination, cooperation, and working 
together between them all the way 
through. There was no evidence of a 
conflict or a so-called gap. 

We inquired closely into the many 
reports that strategic missiles and other 
offensive weapons are now concealed in 
Cuba in caves and elsewhere. All of 
the intelligence chiefs expressed the 
opinion that all such weapons have been 
removed, but each readily admitted that, 
in terms of absolutes, it is quite possible 
that some remain. Since absolute as- 
surance on this question can come only 
from thorough on-site inspection by 
reliable observers, which we have not 
had, there is reason for grave concern 
about this matter. 

In this connection, the evidence dis- 
closed that there are literally thousands 
of caves and underground caverns in 
Cuba and that many of these are suit- 
able for the storage and concealment of 
strategic missiles and other offensive 
weapons. Military activity has, in fact, 
been observed in connection with a num- 
ber of these caves, but it is the view of 
our intelligence people that they are 
being utilized for the storage of military 
supplies and gear associated with the 
weapons we know to be in Cuba, and 
not for the storage of strategic offensive 
weapons. Admittedly, this judgment is 
based substantially on the negative evi- 
dence that there is no affirmative proof 
to the contrary. 

Strategic missiles and weapons may 
or may not be in Cuba at this time. The 
absence of conclusive evidence one way 
or the other at this point prevents the 
subcommittee from reaching a definite 
conclusion. However, the importance of 
ascertaining the truth about this matter 
cannot be overemphasized. The testi- 
mony established that if all missiles and 
associated equipment and the necesasry 
personnel are readily available in Cuba 
in a state of maximum readiness, the 
Soviet medium range—1,100 miles—bal- 
listic missile could be made operational 
in a matter of hours. Thus, if it should 
be true that these missiles and their as- 
sociated equipment remain in Cuba, the 
danger and peril is clear and obvious. 

The evidence upon the number of 
Soviet troops now in Cuba was similarly 
inconclusive. Our intelligence people 
estimate that about 5,000 Soviets were 
withdrawn following the October con- 
frontation, leaving, according to intelli- 
gence estimates, about 17,500 Soviets in 
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Cuba. Another 4,000 to 5,000 Soviets 
have been withdrawn since the first of 
the year, our intelligence people say. 
However, despite this, they- have not 
changed their estimate of 17,500. This 
indicates to the subcommittee, at the 
least, a low level of confidence in the 
original estimate. There is also some 
doubt in our minds as to the adequacy 
of information on the number of newly 
arriving Soviets. The intelligence chiefs 
agree that there is no evidence that any 
of the combat ground troops associated 
with the four mobile armored groups 
have been withdrawn. 

I wish to make one comment about 
the figure of 17,500 Soviet troops in Cuba 
and the intelligence that 4,000 or 5,000 
have been withdrawn since the first of 
this calendar year, when in the same 
sentence it is said that they have not 
changed their estimate of the figure of 
17,500. That statement is difficult to 
understand on the surface, but I think 
it is partly explained by the fact, as I 
understand, that the figure 17,500 is not 
a firm figure, whereas the figure of 4,000 
to 5,000 believed to have been withdrawn 
is a firm figure. 

Bearing in mind the lack of hard evi- 
dence on the question and the substan- 
tial underestimation of last fall, we 
conclude that no one in official U.S. 
sources can tell, with any real degree 
of confidence, how many Russians are 
now in Cuba. We feel that the official 
17,500 estimate is perhaps a minimum 
figure. Other sources—primarily refu- 
gee and exile groups—estimate that as 
many as 40,000 Soviets are now in Cuba. 

In any event, it is conceded that the 
combined Soviet and Cuban forces now 
in the island are quite powerful defen- 
sively and could offer severe opposition 
to any attack. These Communist forces 
have an extensive and quite numerous 
array of modern weapons, including 
some of the latest types in the Soviet 
arsenal. They are admittedly capable of 
suppressing any internal rebellion or re- 
volt mounted without external support. 
It is clear that an invasion from with- 
out, to have a fair chance of success, 
would require large forces, extensive sea- 
borne landing efforts, and adequate air 
cover. 

I think it is fair to say, too, that these 
Soviet soldiers there, particularly the 
hard, armored units, could control 
Castro, too. 

Thus, as the interim report points out, 
aside from the threat which Cuba pre- 
sents militarily and as a base for sub- 
versive activities, the continued presence 
of the Soviet forces in Cuba is a most 
effective shield against either internal 
revolt or invasion by external forces. 
The ringing of the island by the Soviet 
air defense and missile systems, and the 
islandwide evidence of impressive, pow- 
erful, armored Russia troop units, all ap- 
parently immune from attack, is a 
psychological damper to the fires of re- 
volt. We can only expect, under existing 
conditions, that whatever capacity and 
will to resist communism which now ex- 
ists among the people of Cuba will fur- 
ther wither and shrink at time goes by. 

I would like to emphasize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in preparing its interim report 
the subcommittee was fully conscious of 
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its obligation to make the pertinent facts 
available to the public to the maximum 
extent possible. No facts have been 
withheld except those which might com- 
promise or jeopardize our intelligence 
operations and activities or otherwise 
give aid and comfort to our enemies. 

We have set forth the facts in as con- 
cise, orderly, and logical manner as pos- 
sible. We hope that this report, and any 
subsequent reports on this subject which 
the subcommittee may issue, will be use- 
ful and valuable both in spotlighting the 
activities with respect to Cuba and in 
meeting the basic right of the people of 
the United States to be fully informed. 

I have only a few personal remarks 
to make before I yield the floor, but first 
I wish to say a special word about my 
very strong and deep feeling, official and 
personally, for the members of the sub- 
committee, and the very fine way in 
which they worked on this subject, and 
their interest and zeal and firm purpose 
in having a worthwhile report sub- 
mitted, as far as it could go, and that it 
be accurate and to the point. 

Not the slightest element of partisan- 
ship or political consideration has 
entered into the treatment of this sub- 
ject. 

The Senator from Washington has 
asked me to yield to him, because he has 
a pressing matter to attend to. I will 
yield to him first, and make my personal 
remarks later. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I wished to call attention 
to a matter that I believe—and I am sure 
the chairman of the subcommittee will 
agree—is a very important part of the 
inquiry made by the subcommittee. 

I refer, of course, to the deep concern 
of the subcommittee in its inquiry with 
respect to the placing in Cuba of offen- 
sive ballistic missiles. I believe the 
record should disclose, so that the Amer- 
ican people will fully understand, that 
the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Mr. John McCone, had pre- 
dicted, as early as August, that the unu- 
sual activity then underway by the So- 
viets in relation to Cuba indicated to 
him that one thing they could be up to 
was the placement of ballistic missiles in 
Cuba. This information was brought to 
the attention of the committee on March 
12, 1963, when Mr. McCone testified. Am 
I correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Mr. McCone said he based that 
tentative conclusion on intuition. 

Mr. JACKSON. I will read from the 
censored part of the testimony. It is 
also my understanding that he was the 
only one in the intelligence community 
who had come to this conclusion early 
in August. The record, I believe, will so 
disclose. 

Mr. STENNIS. The chairman, of 
course, could not be certain about it. So 
far as he knows, that is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to read 
a part of the censored testimony, taken 
on March 12, 1963. It has been cleared 
for release. It is a very brief excerpt, 
and I will not detain the Senator for 
long. It reads: 

Senator JACKSON. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
McCone, as I recall, either in the previous 
meeting or someplace else, it was my recol- 
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lection that you were one of the first to 
süspect, based on judgment on your part, 
that the Soviets might put in missiles, 
MRBM’s or IRBM’s, in Cuba. 

Mr. McCone. That is correct; that is cor- 
rect. 

Senator Jackson. Would you just elabo- 
rate on that a little. 

Mr. McCone. Yes. 

We detected the movement of, unusual 
movement—— 

Senator Jackson. What was that date? 

Mr. McCone. Well, I am speaking now of 
late July and early August—we detected 
an unusual movement of men and materiel 
of an unidentified nature in the direction of 
Cuba in late July, and it started to arrive in 
August. I came to the conclusion that the 
only explanation was, let us say one of the 
explanations of this unusual movement 
would be, that they were preparing to place 
offensive missiles in Cuba, and I so reported 
my views on August 10. 

I had no hard intelligence. 

Senator Jackson, This was a matter of 
your intuitive judgment. 

Mr. McCone. This was a matter of judg- 
ment. I had no hard intelligence. 

I left on August 23, and I was gone until 
the 24th of September. 

I instructed CIA to put out a daily special 
report on intelligence findings, and they 
started it on August 24, and continued it 
until September 19, at which they thought 
it was duplicative of other information car- 
ried in our regular bulletin. I emphasize 
that there was no hard intelligence to sup- 
port my position. 

Intuitive, I could reach no other conclu- 
sion, I couldn’t understand why these sur- 
face-to-air missile sites were there, so 
useless for protecting the island against 
invasion. 

They must be there, in my opinion, to 
shield the island against observation from 
aerial reconnaissance. 


That is a quotation from the censored 
testimony of March 12. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I now 
wish to yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, who has a pressing engagement 
elsewhere. 

Mr. JACKSON. I wish the Recorp to 
show that Mr. McCone foresaw what 
was later to be developed. I believe he 
deserves great credit for making this 
information known. 

Mr. STENNIS. We can come back 
to this point later. I wish to yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts now, be- 
cause he has a pressing engagement else- 
where. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator’s yielding to me. 
I agree with what the Senator from 
Washington has said about Mr. McCone. 
I have a very high regard for him. If 
the Senator from Missouri, who is on his 
feet, will permit me to do so, I should 
like to make only a brief statement, be- 
cause I really must keep an engagement 
elsewhere, but at the same time I do not 
want to disconcert him. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Of course I am 
glad to defer to my distinguished friend 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate the 
Senator's courtesy. 

With reference to the report the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has presented, it 
is very important to emphasize that the 
subcommittee has made no recommenda- 
tions. It has reached certain conclu- 
sions, but it has made no recommenda- 
tions, because this is an interim report; 
it is not a final report. The subcommit- 
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tee intends to keep its eyes on this prob- 
lem for a long time to come. 

Secondly, it is very clear that one of 
the conclusions is, as the Senator from 
Mississippi has pointed out, that this 
operation gives the Soviets a foothold 
in the Western Hemisphere—that it is 
a problem that we must consider. We 
must keep it actively in our minds, and 
be alive to it. 

Thirdly, I point out that by unanimous 
agreement, the subcommittee did not go 
into the question of the past. It deter- 
mined that it was a matter for the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee to consider, 
that the subcommittee had to look for- 
ward; that what was past was past; and 
that we had to start with the facts we 
now find and that we had to work for- 
ward to the best possible advantage. 

I point out those three things, because 
I know the subcommittee was unanimous 
in reaching the conclusion that it should 
not make any recommendations, and also 
that it should not at this time go into 
the questions of the past. 

I congratulate the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi on the effort that he put into 
the report, and the great energy he used 
in persuading the subcommittee to be 
unanimous on the subject. I thank the 
Senator from Mississippi, and I appre- 
ciate the fact that the Senator from 
Missouri gave me this opportunity to 
make these remarks. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator, 
and again express my great appreciation 
for his very fine work and cooperation. 

The Senator has made reference to 
the past. Does he refer to the Bay of 
Pigs operation? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I should now like to 
yield to the Senator from Missouri, who 
had previously asked me to yield to him. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the Senator from Wash- 
ington in commending the able chairman 
of the Preparedness Subcommittee. He 
has done excellent work in the prepara- 
tion of the report. I commend also his 
staff. The American people will be very 
glad to receive these facts with respect 
to what actually transpired in those crit- 
ical days last fall, 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri for the fine contribution 
in connection with the report and his 
wise counsel. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor, and join in commending the very 
able Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Mr. McCone. As Senators know, 
I was eager to see him confirmed for this 
Position, because of his extraordinary 
management capacity, as so well demon- 
strated in private business and in Gov- 
ernment in the past. 

Unfortunately, Mr. MecCone's intuition, 
was not reflected in the actions of the 
Air Force and the other departments 
which have to do with our intelligence, 
because, again unfortunately, although 
Mr. McCone also wisely told his own or- 
ganization about his apprehensions, that 
information was not passed on to the in- 
telligence apparatus. Therefore, there 
could be no criticism of the President or 
the intelligence apparatus for not having 
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acted on such information. I have been 
assured that will not occur again. 

We know Mr. McCone was whipping 
together a new organization, and from 
this time forward I am sure that the 
people in his agency will be very desirous 
of promptly transferring his thoughts, 
not only to the Department of Defense 
and the Department of State, but also 
to the Joint Intelligence Board and to 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. We must conform to 
the rules of propriety. I should like to 
comment on to whom and on what dates 
in August Mr. McCone passed on his ap- 
prehensions. 

In response to the Senator’s statement, 
if he will refer to the hearing transcript, 
he will find an answer to this matter. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam sure we un- 
derstand each other. I believe it is fair 
to say that my information was con- 
firmed by what Mr. McCone said to me. 
I discussed this subject with Mr. Mc- 
Cone; and I have already mentioned it 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. JACKSON. If the Senator from 
Missouri will refer to the transcript of 
the testimony on March 12, he will find 
the answer to this matter he has raised. 
I do not believe it is proper for me to 
discuss this question on the floor of the 
Senate; therefore, I shall let the record 
stand in that regard. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Had the Senator from 
Missouri finished? 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Again, I express 
my appreciation for the fine report sub- 
mitted by the very able Senator from 
Mississippi with respect to this most im- 
portant subject. I now ask him this 
question: Regardless of what we have 
done in the past, does he not agree that 
the presence of large Soviet forces in 
Cuba, at least from the standpoint of the 
development of subversion in Central 
and South America, constitutes a men- 
ace to the security of the United States? 

Mr. STENNIS. I heartily agree. The 
report in effect so states, even though 
we did not spell out the details on that 
point to as great an extent as we could 
have done. Before I yield the floor I 
shall have some personal remarks to 
make, which partly cover that point. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I neglected in my re- 
marks to say what is obvious, although 
I do not believe it needs to be said on 
the floor of the Senate, because it has 
been said so many times. As usual, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], has performed a conscientious 
duty in accordance with his customary 
judicial sense of fairness. He has done 
so with great effort and much diligence. 
I associate myself with the remarks of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Syminc- 
ton] and other Senators concerning the 
outstanding work which the Senator 
from Mississippi has done and is doing 
in connection with this all-important in- 
vestigation. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Washington for his fine coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Arizona, who is a rela- 
tively new member of the subcommittee 
and is making a fine contribution to its 
work. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. I merely wished 
to pay my respects to the chairman for 
the careful work he has done and is 
doing as chairman of the subcommittee. 
I wish also to pay my respects and offer 
my thanks to the competent staff, who 
make it so easy to serve on the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona on behalf of the staff and 
myself. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The subcom- 
mittee has submitted a good report. It 
is factual and truthful. It will give the 
American people confidence in the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, although all of 
us must admit that none of us is perfect. 
I believe that in this particular case the 
package developed by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency was a good intelligence 
package. Anyone who reads the report 
will have to agree with that statement. 
Also, anyone who reads the report will 
have to agree that there was an error 
in judgment somewhere. We cannot 
point the finger, nor can we select the 
spot. 

I emphasize what the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] said about 
Mr. McCone. Mr. McCone is competent 
in judgment. I believe he did a good 
job. He was constantly aware of what 
was occurring after about July of last 
year. If my memory serves me correct- 
ly, he was in touch with his office, even 
though he was in Europe while the dis- 
turbances were taking place in Cuba. So 
there was no lack of interest on the part 
of Mr. McCone. He kept on top of the 
situation, as I have earlier related, be- 
cause the report shows that the situa- 
tion was well understood. But some- 
where along the line, in my estimation, 
there was a breakdown. 

Again, I thank the chairman for yield- 
ing to me and for the privilege I have to 
serve with him on this important com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona for his remarks and for his 
very fine cooperation throughout the 
hearings and in the preparation of the 
report. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. THURMOND], who is a new member 
of the committee this year. He was of 
great assistance during the hearings and 


cooperated in a splendid way. He has. 


made a distinct contribution to the re- 
port. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee for his fine work 
on the interim report. I also compli- 
ment the members of the committee and 
the staff who have worked hard on the 
report. I feel that the report is a good 
one. It is objective. It will be helpful to 
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the people of the country to know ex- 
actly what the report contains. 

It is my judgment that we cannot per- 
mit the Communists to remain in Cuba, 
only 90 miles off our shores. We should 
demand of Mr. Khrushchev, who is really 
in control of Cuba, rather than Mr. 
Castro, that he remove the Soviet forces, 
including personnel, armaments, and 
equipment, by a fixed date. If he refuses 
to remove the Soviet forces by a fixed 
date, it is my suggestion that the United 
States should sever diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union and that the Or- 
ganization of American States should do 
likewise. If that should be done, I feel 
that Mr. Khrushchev might change his 
mind. It is my thought that Mr. Khru- 
shchev would not want the biggest spy 
headquarters in the world closed; name- 
ly, the Russian Embassy in Washington; 
and that he would not want his other 
spy headquarters closed; namely, the 
Russian Embassies in Central and South 
America. However, if such demands 
failed to get results, then we should apply 
a naval and air blockade to Cuba in order 
to bring the Soviets to their knees. 

It has been said that such action might 
be regarded as an act of war. Possibly 
it could be considered as such. But, Mr. 
President, it is my feeling that we cannot 
permit the Soviets to remain so close to 
our shores, because that jeopardizes the 
safety of this country, as well as that of 
the countries of Central America, of the 
countries of South America, and of the 
remainder of the free world. Further- 
more, Soviet presence in Cuba provides 
for the Soviets a base for subversion. 

If either of the suggestions I have 
made does not bring results, then we 
should not delay longer, but should turn 
this matter over to the military, in order 
that the Soviets can be forced out of 
Cuba. 

It is my feeling that we have not been 
as strong on this matter as we should. 

Last fall, when the President de- 
manded that Khrushchev remove the 
Russian missiles from Cuba, I took oc- 
casion to praise the President of the 
United States; and I was pleased to 
praise the President for that action. I 
may say that at the time I was in Brazil, 
and that action by the President of the 
United States brought a favorable reac- 
tion on the part of the delegates from 
various free countries of the world who 
were attending the Interparliamentary 
Union meeting there. 

However, since then, the situation has 
worsened, in my opinion; and we are now 
in a position where we cannot permit the 
present situation to continue. I feel that 
we must take action; and the quicker we 
take it, the better for the United States 
and for the entire free world. 

Again, Mr. President, as I have stated, 
I believe we have here an excellent re- 
port; and again I commend the chair- 
man of the subcommittee for his splendid 
work in connection with this interim 
report. 

In closing, I would like to associate 
myself with the distinguished Senator 
from Washington in his laudatory re- 
marks about Mr. McCone. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina, and I also thank 
him for his fine work. 
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Mr. President, in reference to Mr. Mc- 
Cone, the Director of the CIA, in my 
opinion he is very capable, very able, 
and, of course, highly dedicated and 
alert. He gave us the fullest coopera- 
tion, and he was fully frank to the com- 
mittee. I could not find anything lack- 
ing. 

I also wish to emphasize that the hold- 
ing of a hearing on a major intelligence 
problem is a very delicate matter which 
should be handled with the utmost cau- 
tion. I do not think representatives of 
this agency should be called in for an 
accounting every few days, or that any 
small so-called error should be magni- 
fied. Of course errors are made. One 
of the most revealing matters about 
which we were informed was the diffi- 
culty of properly evaluating intelligence. 
It comes from thousands of places all 
over the world, and is mostly chaff. 
That is a very, very difficult and highly 
important undertaking. 

Mr. President, before I conclude, I 
should like to express briefly my personal 
views and convictions about the tragic 
Cuban situation. In doing so, I wish 
to make clear that I speak only for my- 
self, not for the other subcommittee 
members, who, of course, will speak for 
themselves. 

I have long said that the invasion of 
the Western Hemisphere by the forces 
of godless communism is the gravest and 
most serious of all the challenges and 
threats now confronting the United 
States. Our very survival may depend 
upon the prompt and proper solution of 
this problem. 

Aside from the military threat—much 
as we may debate the size and quality 
of the military power which is currently 
maintained by the Soviets in Cuba—one 
conclusion is sure, certain, and inescap- 
able: It is that Fidel Castro—aided, sup- 
ported, and bolstered by his Soviet mas- 
ters and their military might—is in every 
way possible spurring, supporting, and 
abetting the efforts of the Communists 
and other revolutionary elements to sub- 
vert, overthrow, and seize control of 
the governments of Latin America. It is 
with this in mind that we must assess 
the value to Khrushchev of his Cuban 
vassalage. 

We know that it is Soviet Russia and 
world communism which is the real 
enemy in Cuba and elsewhere in Latin 
America. We know that it is the Krem- 
lin which is calling the shots in this 
grim and unhappy drama and which is 
using Cuba for the furtherance and ex- 
ploitation of its own sinister aims and 
ambitions. 

Therefore, I am convinced that the 
number one priority of our national and 
foreign policy should and must be the 
complete removal of all Russians from 
Cuba and the adoption of a firm and 
hard plan which once and for all will rid 
our hemisphere of this threat. 

To those who say that this involves 
risks and the danger of a nuclear war, 
I reply that there comes a time—as there 
did last October—when risks must be 
taken in order to protect and preserve 
our vital national interests. The risks 
of doing nothing—of allowing this Com- 
munist threat to fester and grow and 
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perhaps to subvert nation after nation— 
are infinitely greater. 

We must make it crystal clear over 
and over again to all the world that the 
principles of our historic Monroe Doc- 
trine are still part and parcel of our na- 
tional policy, and that, regardless of the 
risks, we are not prepared to abandon 
it now. We must continue to demon- 
strate, by deed as well as by word, that 
we are determined to prevent, either in 
Cuba or elsewhere in the Americas, the 
creation or use of any externally sup- 
ported military capability which en- 
dangers our security or that of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I close by pointing out again that this 
is an interim report. The subcommit- 
tee will continue its surveillance with 
reference to this problem, and will try to 
develop further facts in connection with 
it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mon- 
tana has asked that I yield to him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am sorry that I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to read all the details of the 
speech of the Senator from Mississippi; 
but I was especially interested in the 
summary of major findings, 14 in num- 
ber. If the Senator from Mississippi is 
willing to permit me to do so, I should 
like to make some comments and to ask 
some questions. 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator from Montana do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to know, for example, that 
the inquiry has not yet been completed; 
also, that many of the recommendations 
which are made at this time are based 
on information which has been fur- 
nished in large part by the intelligence 
community headed by John McCone, the 
head of the CIA. I should like to join 
the other members of the committee who 
have expressed their great admiration 
for Mr. McCone and for the devotion to 
duty which he has displayed, not only in 
the position he now holds, but also in the 
positions of trust and confidence he has 
previously held in the Government of the 
United States. 

I note that the first of the major find- 
ings, as summarized, is as follows: 

1. While hindsight shows that the per- 
formance of the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the military intelligence agencies can be 
criticized in some areas, in other areas they 
performed creditably. Offensive weapons sys- 
tems were identified before becoming opera- 
tional and their locations and performance 
characteristics spelled out in a limited period 
of time despite adverse weather and an al- 
most completely closed society. 


I believe that is a fair statement, al- 
though I point out that so far as even 
intelligence agencies are concerned, we 
must allow a margin for error. 

Furthermore, if my information is cor- 
rect, what Mr. McCone has to deal with 
is an accumulation of intelligence esti- 
mates from other intelligence agencies, 
which he, because of his office, has to 
consolidate, synthesize, and make avail- 
able to the National Security Council, 
and, most especially, to the President. 

No. 2 is: 

2. Although photographic reconnaissance 


has limitations, it was this capability which 
ultimately produced incontrovertible proof of 
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the presence of strategic missiles and offen- 
sive weapons in Cuba. Credit is due to those 
involved in this mission. 


I am glad to know this point has been 
raised, because questions have been 
raised about photographic reconnais- 
sance. So the committee has performed 
a definite service in clearing up this mat- 
ter. 

No. 3 is: 

3. While a reasonably competent job was 
done in acquiring and collecting intelligence 
information and data, in retrospect it ap- 
pears that several substantial errors were 
made by the intelligence agencies in the 
evaluation of the information and data 
which was accumulated. 


Again let me say that this is to be 
expected. It is too bad that the errors 
were substantial; but we must allow a 
margin. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Montana is certainly cor- 
rect in his statement in regard to allow- 
ing a margin for error. That is very 
clear when we see the mass of conflict- 
ing reports from human sources with 
which they have to deal, and in regard 
to which they have to allow for so much 
self-interest. In addition, sometimes 
they receive contradictions from photo- 
graphic sources. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. That makes it almost 
impossible to know with certainty the 
exact location; or perhaps in checking, 
it is found that cloudy weather had 
intervened. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Or that the photo- 
graphs were made from a wrong angle. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In paragraph 4, 
the chairman of the committee and his 
committee have brought out the fact 
that on occasion the intelligence com- 
munity has predisposition to evaluate 
opinion on the basis of what they think 
will happen rather that what the facts 
are. 

I note that in subsection (b) of para- 
graph 4, the statement is made: 

(b) The number of Soviet troops in Cuba 
was substantially underestimated through- 
out the crisis. On October 22, our intelli- 
gence people estimated that there were 
8,000 to 10,000 Soviets in Cuba. They now 
say that, at the height of the buildup, there 
were at least 22,000 Soviet personnel on the 
island. 


That statement can be related to one 
made several days ago by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc], in which he mentioned the 
fact that there were various figures, go- 
ing up to 40,000, as shown in the report, 
and going down to 12,000, with 17,000, 
22,000, and other figures in between. He 
referred to the situations as a sort of 
numbers game. 

That is about the best way it could 
be stated. The chairman of the com- 
mittee knows that, so far as the number 
enunciated by the President is con- 
cerned, that number was furnished to 
him, I would assume, by Mr. John 
McCone, based upon the intelligence of 
all the intelligence communities, and was 
stated as an estimate and not an actual 
figure. Heads going back and forth 
cannot be counted, and an accurate 
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figure, under any circumstances, could 
not be arrived at. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is necessarily a 
“soft” figure, as that term is used in 
intelligence work. The Senator is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The chairman has 
cleared up that point. 

In subsection (c) of paragraph 4 the 
following statement is made: 

In reaching their pre-October 14 negative 
judgment the intelligence analysts were 
strongly influenced by their judgment as 
to Soviet policy and indications that stra- 
tegic missiles were being installed were not 
given proper weight by the intelligence com- 
munity. A contributing factor to this was 
the tendency on the part of the intelligence 
people to discredit and downgrade the re- 
ports of Cuban refugees and exiles. 


I have two comments to make at this 
time: 

First, I recall several meetings which 
the leadership attended with the Presi- 
dent, the Chiefs of Staff, Mr. McCone, 
and other members of the administra- 
tion. 

When asked, Mr. McCone stated that 
every single bit of evidence which came 
to the attention of his committee, no 
matter from what source it had come— 
Cuban exiles or others—was looked into, 
and no bit of evidence was turned aside. 

I repeat a statement in subsection (c): 

In reaching their pre-October 14 negative 
judgment 


If I remember correctly, the President 
was in Chicago. I see the Senator from 
Illinois is present in the Chamber. 
Perhaps he could state the date. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The speech in Chi- 
cago was on the night of Friday, Octo- 
ber 19. 

Mr. STENNIS. The President spoke 
to the Nation on the 22d. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On October 14 the 
first pictures were shown. They were 
the first pictures which indicated what 
was taking place. They got into Wash- 
ington on the 15th. 

As soon as the President got the 
initial information on October 14 he 
ordered increased photographic re- 
connaissance, so he was absolutely 
sure of the information which Mr. Mc- 
Cone then presented to him on Octo- 
ber 21 and 22. He then called the 
leadership back from different parts of 
the country, and the next day showed 
the pictures, blown up, which proved 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that mis- 
siles had been implanted in Cuba. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

To make the point clear, October 14 
was the date that the picture which 
revealed so much was taken. It was 
flown in here on the 15th. Evaluation 
was started that night, which was Mon- 
day night. Certain evaluations, which 
are a very minute process, of course, 
require some time. Then, as the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi recalls, the President 
was called back. He was notified, of 
course, before then, but he turned back 
on Thursday or Friday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the chairman will yield further, in para- 
graph 5, the committee states: 

5. The subcommittee has uncovered no 
evidence to substantiate charges and specu- 
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lation about a photography gap having 
existed from September 5 to October 14. 


I am glad that the statement was 
made, because it answers various charges 
which have been made. 

In subsection 6, the committee also 
sets at rest the report which has come 
to our attention from time to time about 
a conflict between the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 

Then in subsection 7 the committee 
states: 

7. To a man the intelligence chiefs stated 
that it is their opinion that all strategic mis- 
siles and bombers have been removed from 
Cuba. However, they readily admit that, in 
terms of absolutes— 


I repeat that word absolutes“ 


it is quite possible that offensive weapons re- 
main on the island concealed in caves or 
otherwise. 


That is a fair statement, if it is not 
misrepresented. No one can make a 
statement in a matter of this kind and be 
absolutely sure, as testimony given by 
Secretary McNamara and John McCone 
before various committees has proved. 
But that has been distorted by individ- 
uals from time to time to indicate that 
an absolute finding was made that there 
were strategic missiles and bombers yet 
in Cuba. I would only hope that the dif- 
ferentiation which the committee has 
brought out would be kept in mind. 

Paragraph 8 refers to the fact that 
there are literally thousands of caves 
and underground caverns on the island 
of Cuba. That is known. 

No. 9 raises a question but does not 
state a fact when it brings out the fol- 
lowing: 

9. Even though the intelligence commu- 
nity believes that all have been withdrawn, 
it is of the greatest urgency to determine 
whether or not strategic missiles are now 
concealed in Cuba. The criticality of this 
is illustrated by the fact that, assuming 
maximum readiness at preselected sites, with 
all equipment prelocated, the Soviet mobile 
medium range (1,100 miles) missiles could 
be made operational in a matter of hours. 


I repeat that only a question is raised 
at that point. It is not a statement of 
fact, 

Mr. STENNIS. That is very clear. 
No. 9 is a way of saying that eternal 
vigilance is required and is absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Exactly. Point 10 
again gets back to what the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KEATING] referred to sev- 
eral days ago as a “numbers game,” con- 
cerning the number of Soviet troops and 
technicians in Cuba. As I have said be- 
fore, and cannot repeat too often—and 
I do this only to indicate the honesty of 
the President—when the President has 
given out figures time and time again he 
has depended on the estimates furnished 
him by Mr. McCone and others. 

I was interested in the opinion ex- 
pressed in point 11 relative to how high 
or how low the number of Soviet techni- 
cians and troops in Cuba are. 

Point 12 is very interesting because in 
that paragraph appears the statement: 

They— 


Meaning the Soviet-Cuban forces— 
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are admittedly capable of suppressing any 
internal rebellion or revolt mounted without 
external support, and it is clear that an 
invasion from without, to have a fair chance 
of success, would require large forces, ex- 
tensive seaborne landing efforts, and ade- 
quate air cover. 


It is clear that an invasion from with- 
out, to have a fair chance of success, 
would require, first, large forces; second, 
extensive seaborne landing efforts; third, 
adequate airpower. 

I would add one further stipulation: 

Fourth, time, because those situations 
cannot be mounted overnight. It takes 
time. 

I am impressed with what the com- 
mittee said in points 13 and 14. 

I think the committee has done a 
meritorious job. The committee has 
done an honest job. It has done a 
straightforward job. The thanks of the 
Senate are due to the committee for the 
fairness, integrity, and understanding it 
has shown. 

Mr. STENNIS. We thank the Senator 
from Montana very much for his fine 
and generous remarks on the work of 
the subcommittee, as well as his analysis 
of the points that were raised. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Since I am not a 
member of the committee, I have not en- 
gaged in this debate. As the Senator 
from Mississippi knows, I have had an 
interest in this subject. 

I wish to express to the Senator from 
Mississippi and to the other members of 
his fine committee my gratification over 
the report. I commend them for the 
very careful way they have approached 
the task which was entrusted to them. 
I have just seen the report. It seems to 
be well and carefully prepared, which is 
typical of the work we have come to know 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi engages in. The same is true with 
respect to the other members of the 
committee. 

I wish to express my gratification par- 
ticularly, as the Senator from Mississippi 
has, because of the fact that this is a 
unanimous report. There has been no 
tinge of partisanship or special interest 
entering into the preparation of it. 
Perhaps I can be pardoned for saying I 
am greatly heartened by the findings of 
the committee. 

I join in the expressions of praise for 
Mr. McCone. It has been my observa- 
tion that he has performed a fine service, 
and that there were times during this 
difficult period when the man on the 
street was often saying, “This is the 
fault of the CIA.” This report clearly 
demonstrates that that was not an ac- 
curate assessment, and I am happy that 
the committee so found. 

I wish to add one word about the so- 
called numbers game, since my name was 
brought in by the distinguished majority 
leader. In that connection, as I am sure 
the distinguished majority leader real- 
izes, I said there was no merit in engag- 
ing in a “numbers game,” which is 
exactly the same thing the President of 
the United States said. 
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As to the troops in Cuba, if there are 
12,000 or 13,000, which is the lowest esti- 
mate anybody has given, that is 12,000 
or 13,000 too many. The committee has 
said soin the report. I believe that most 
people are agreed on that point. 

I think the committee has performed 
a great service for our Nation, and is 
entitled to the highest praise. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much on behalf of the subcommit- 
tee. I thank him especially for myself, 
too. The Senator from New York has 
made a real contribution in this difficult 
field. I consulted with the Senator about 
the hearings at the beginning, and he 
made some helpful suggestions. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with the 
Senator from New York that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi and other members 
of the committee—helping him, I hope— 
have done their best to bring out the 
facts, so far as they could find them up 
to the present time. 

As I said before to the Senator from 
Mississippi, we have very clearly not 
made any recommendations, because we 
did not think it was the time to make 
recommendations. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I think the most 
important fact which is brought out in 
the report and the conclusions to be 
derived from it is the fact that the Rus- 
sians have established a foothold in the 
Western Hemisphere, and that is some- 
thing which has to be constantly in our 
minds, to make sure that the proper 
steps are taken to get them out of the 
hemisphere, if we can, and, in any event, 
to make sure that every step we take is 
a step in the interest of our own security. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, has the 
report now been officially released? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. There is a “Se- 
cret” copy of the report with the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and of course 
with the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee. It is classified as “Se- 
cret,” and necessarily so. It is open to 
any Member of the Senate or of the 
House at those places. We think it is 
better not to take it out. 

There is an edited copy which has now 
gone to the public and to the press. It 
went to the press this morning at about 
9:30. That will be printed. It is now 
mimeographed, but it will be printed as 
soon as the Printing Office can take care 
of that job. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The copy I have, 
styled an “interim report” by the Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee, 
is “for release”? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is what the Sen- 
ator refers to as the presently released 
copy, rather than the report itself? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is the so-called sanitized ver- 
sion of the report. In other words, it 
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has been cleared by the CIA itself and 
by the Department of Defense as being 
permissible for publication. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is fair to assume 
that, if this is an interim report, there 
will be a subsequent report. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the expecta- 
tion of the committee. We expect to 
continue a surveillance over this subject 
for any possible developments. This 
does complete the intelligence part, up 
until now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The report itself—not 
the interim press release, but the report 
itself—still has the imprint of classifi- 
cation on it? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, And is available only 
to Members of the Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. Or to Members of the 
House. It will be in the committee 
rooms, as I said, available at any time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That clarifies the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. STENNIS. 
from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I shall complete my re- 
marks in about 2 more minutes. 

I wish to thank, as well as commend, 
the members of the staff of the sub- 
committee who have worked so hard, 
both day and night, as well as on some 
holidays, preparing for the hearings and 
conducting them, and preparing the re- 
port. 

I wish to single out two—James T. 
Kendall, chief counsel, and Samuel R. 
Shaw, a U.S. Marine Corps general, who 
has been with us—for their especially 
fine and highly valuable work. 

In the talk I made, I frequently used 
the term “intelligence community.” I 
read now briefly a definition of that term, 
as carried in the report itself. I think 
it should be reflected in the RECORD: 

Broadly speaking, the term “intelligence 
community” includes the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, the intelligence sections of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Department of State, the Na- 
tional Security Agency, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. It is used in this report, how- 
ever, in a somewhat more limited sense. 
Where the term appears in this report it 
primarily refers to and includes the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, and the intelligence sections of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Other agencies 
are, of course, impliedly included in our use 
of the term to the extent that they par- 
ticipated in or contributed to any of the 
activities or operations discussed. 


That definition refers to the term 
“intelligence community” which I used. 

In addition to what has been said 
about Mr. McCone, we had full coopera- 
tion from the intelligence chiefs of the 
Department of Defense and different 
services. We found that they, too, had 
rendered very fine service. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
a question. If he has already answered 
it, I apologize, because I was unable to 
be present during the delivery of his 
previous remarks. 


I thank the Senator 


I yield to the Senator 
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I, for one, was hopeful that the com- 
mittee would be able to fix responsibility 
in the so-called Cuba buildup and indi- 
cate to us whether this was due to a 
slip-up in our intelligence systems or a 
slip at the policy- or decision-making 
level. I wonder if the Senator could tell 
me whether the interim report of the 
committee attempts to go into that 
question. 

Mr. STENNIS. The report will speak 
for itself on that point. I do not mean 
to give the Senator a short answer, but 
that matter is covered, so far as the 
report goes into it, as clearly as possible. 
As the Senator from Massachusetts said, 
we did not go into final conclusions or 
recommendations. It is largely a factual 
report, with some observations indicated 
therewith. 

Mr. President, I yield the fioor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senate will indulge me briefly, I wish 
to bring up some nominations. They 
have been cleared with the committees 
and the minority leadership. The time 
taken will be short. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business to consider executive reports of 
committees submitted today. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


CONVENTION CONCERNING THE 
EXCHANGE OF OFFICIAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS AND GOVERNMENT DOC- 
UMENTS—REMOVAL OF INJUNC- 
TION OF SECRECY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
majority leader has asked me to ask 
unanimous consent that the injunction 
of secrecy be removed from Executive G, 
88th Congress, Ist session, a Convention 
Concerning the Exchange of Official Pub- 
lications and Government Documents, 
together with a certified copy of a 
procés-verbal relating thereto, and a 
certified copy of the Convention Con- 
cerning the International Exchange of 
Publications, signed at Paris on October 
18, 1960, transmitted to the Senate today 
by the President of the United States, 
and that the conventions and message 
from the President be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
the President’s message be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith a certified 
copy of the Convention Concerning the 
Exchange of Official Publications and 
Government Documents Between States, 
together with a certified copy of a 
procés-verbal relating thereto, and a 
certified copy of the Convention Con- 
cerning the International Exchange of 
Publications. Both of the conventions 
were adopted by the General Conference 
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of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization at 
Paris on December 3, 1958, and the 
procés-verbal was signed at Paris on 
October 18, 1960. 

I transmit also the report made to me 
by the Secretary of State regarding the 
aforesaid conventions and procés-verbal. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, May 9, 1963. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) certified copy of Con- 
vention Concerning the Exchange of 
Official Publications and Government 
Documents Between States; (3) certi- 
fied copy of procès-verbal; (4) certified 
copy of Convention Concerning the In- 
ternational Exchange of Publications.) 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS TO FILE 
REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL COF- 
FEE AGREEMENT, WITH INDIVID- 
UAL VIEWS, DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee be allowed to file a report on 
the International Coffee Agreement, 
1962, with individual views, during the 
adjournment of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Frank H. Tuohy, of New Jersey, 
to be Comptroller of Customs, with head- 
quarters at New York, N.Y. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Leland J. Hayworth, of New York, 
to be Director of the National Science 
Foundation for a term of 6 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Arnold Ordman, of Maryland, to 
be General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations in the Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that those nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be notified im- 
mediately of the nominations confirmed 
this day. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


A NATIONAL EMERGENCY ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first I 
wish to express my gratitude to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] who, 
with his customary courtesy, has allowed 
me to proceed him in recognition. I 
shall not take very long. 

I wish to address the Senate on the 
question of what has been occurring in 
Birmingham, Ala. Whether or not there 
has been a momentary suspension of 
the situation there, the Nation is facing 
a mounting crisis over racial relations, 
equality of opportunity, and the safe- 
guarding of civil rights. It is critically 
important that this time be utilized to 
the full before something else happens 
which could give us even worse difficul- 
ties and complicate further the effort to 
remove the causes of these shattering 
events. 

While I respect the President fully in 
everything he is trying to do about the 
very difficult situation which he faces in 
Birmingham, I most respectfully dissent 
from the administration’s view, expressed 
by the President yesterday, that situa- 
tions such as have occurred at Birming- 
ham, Ala., cannot be reached by Federal 
law. I believe they can be reached 
through the courts with general power 
in the Attorney General to sue to en- 
force the rights of US. citizens under 
the 14th amendment. 

I believe another way to reach them, 
or to try to reach them, is through the 
present criminal laws. It can be done 
in the Federal courts under sections 241 
and 242 of the United States Criminal 
Code, which make it an offense to deprive 
any citizen of his constitutional rights. 

The civil right under the first amend- 
ment to peaceably assemble and peti- 
tion for redress of grievances has just 
been again restated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a case 
decided February 25, 1963, Edwards 
against South Carolina, in which the 
Court made that right clear in freeing 
187 U.S. citizens who had been arrested 
in South Carolina for breach of the 
peace under State law. The Court said 
it would free those citizens, convicted 
under State law, because the conviction 
infringed the petitioners’ freedom to 
petition for redress of their grievances. 
It has been long established that the 
first amendment freedoms are protected, 
by the 14th amendment, from infringe- 
ment by the States. 

Mr. President, the security of the 
Nation is at stake. 

Let us remember that we are not deal- 
ing with a local issue, but, rather, with 
a local manifestation of a grave na- 
tional issue. The plain fact is that 
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Birmingham follows Little Rock, Ark.; 
Albany, Ga.; Oxford, Miss.; Greenwood, 
Miss., and other clashes. It is another 
in a long series of warnings to our Na- 
tion that we are close to a national emer- 
gency on civil rights. The Negro com- 
munity—10 percent of the Nation and 
18 million people—is reacting to a 
spreading belief that real progress will 
come in civil rights only when Negroes 
move directly against segregation and 
discrimination. 

What are we to do under these circum- 
stances? We believe the Negro com- 
munity is impatient with the pace ac- 
corded its demands for compliance with 
the Constitution; it is frustrated at the 
constant watering down of measures to 
meet those demands; it is tired of see- 
ing the Constitution and the laws out- 
raged and defied, even by officials of local 
and State governments; and it is em- 
bittered by so-called progress which they 
deem hardly measurable within their 
lifetimes. 

First. I think the President should 
commit openly and fully all our national 
resources in the fight for civil rights 
and equal opportunity for all citizens. 
That would include the determination 
to lead Congress in the fight. Presidents 
have done it before. This President 
should do so. It is the only way the 
fight can be meaningfully won. I am 
convinced that proceeding only with 
Executive authority, without being 
grounded in legislation, will not be ade- 
quate. 

Second. The Federal presence, through 
identifiable officers of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, should be established to bring evi- 
dence of Federal protection into every 
community where civil rights are seri- 
ously jeopardized. We sent U.S. mar- 
shals to Oxford, Miss. I think we have 
to do it everywhere this kind of situation 
is involved. 

Third. Where the techniques are man- 
ifestly inadequate, the Constitution must 
be implemented by legislation and the 
President must himself lead the drive, 
as I said, in the Congress to implement 
it. 

The President proposed seven meas- 
ures in his 1963 civil rights message. 
The administration’s four-part voting 
rights package is good as far as it goes; 
and so, too, are proposals for technical 
aid to desegregating school districts and 
for extending the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission. Those seven measures, com- 
mendable as they are, do not meet the 
issue. I believe we ought to be looking, 
rather, to the 27 legislative recommenda- 
tions of the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion in its comprehensive 1961 reports. 

In that respect, I give the following 
order of priority. I believe that these 
six measures are needed to alleviate the 
tremendous pressure which exists in the 
Negro community for direct action: 

First. The required filing within 180 
days of school desegregation plans for at 
least first-step compliance commencing 
in the next school year. 

Second. A sixth-grade standard quali- 
fication for voting as a substitute for 
discriminatory literacy tests. 

Third. A Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Commission covering inter- 
state commerce generally, as well as 
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covering government contractors, Fed- 
eral employment, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Fourth. Permanent extension of the 
US. Civil Rights Commission. 

Fifth. Prohibition of discrimination 
in hotels and motels in interstate com- 
merce and the elimination of the sepa- 
rate-but-equal clauses in the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Construction Act and the Mor- 
rill Land Grant College Act. 

Sixth. A broadened and effective 
authority for the Attorney General to 
bring suit in representative cases for 
denial of all rights under the 14th 
amendment, which, as I said a moment 
ago, would include the ist amendment 
right of assembly and petition, 

I believe that all this is as fully as 
important as any major policy legisla- 
tion that Congres has to consider, such 
as the proposed tax cut. We must fight 
it out on the floor of the Senate. With 
the rulings we have had, we may have to 
fight out an amendment to the filibuster 
rule. 

The hour is very late. The danger is 
very great. We can afford many mis- 
takes, Mr. President, but one mistake we 
cannot afford, and that is the failure 
to take account of the legitimate griev- 
ances of a great number of our citizens 
which go to the very heart of their 
status as citizens. 

I point out that we are going through 
the third and most dangerous phase. 

The first phase centered on the 1954 
school desegregation decision. That was 
the court phase. 

In 1961 there were the sit-ins. That 
was the phase directed to specific ex- 
amples of discrimination, such as segre- 
gation at lunch counters. 

Now we are seeing in Birmingham a 
complete revulsion against the whole so- 
cial order and every form of discrimina- 
tion. That makes the hour very late 
in terms of tranquillity and order in our 
country, not only in Birmingham, but 
everywhere else. 

All of us are well aware of the prop- 
aganda value to Communists throughout 
the world of our civil rights struggle, 
especially with such manifestations as 
the arrest of children and the use of po- 
lice dogs and firemen’s hoses. That 
should give additional incentive to our 
insistence upon immediate action. 

The remedies are within our hands, in 
both the executive and legislative de- 
partments. We in Congress have failed 
signally in meeting our responsibilities 
to the Nation and its destiny in civil 
rights, and the country is beginning to 
reap the bitter fruits of our failure. The 
times and our people will not let us wait. 
If we would not fail our country, we 
must act now. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF TIME, 
INC. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Time 
magazine celebrated its 40th anniversary 
on May 6 with a most auspicious dinner 
in New York City. A highly distin- 
guished group of 1,800 people attended 
this event in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Three hundred 
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men and women had been subjects of 
Time’s famous cover stories. 

It was my great privilege to be pres- 
ent at this gala affair at which Vice 
President LYNDON JOHNSON and the Rev. 
Dr. Paul J. Tillich, the famed philosopher 
and theologist, made distinguished 
speeches. Also among the highlights of 
the evening was a brilliant speech by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

I should like to call their remarks 
to the attention of the Senate at this 
time, and ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE LYNDON B, JOHN- 
SON, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOTEL WALDORF-ASTORIA, New YORK CITY, 
May 6, 1963, 10:30 P.M. 

Vice President JoHNson. Mr. Luce, distin- 
guished Americans, as I have looked around 
the room tonight, I have realized that many 
of us owe Harry Luce a very great debt for 
being the first publisher to select magazine 
cover models on a basis other than beauty. 

The 40 years of Time magazine have been 
crucial years in our national history, and 
this history has been recorded and reflected 
in the cover pages of this great magazine. 

So this means that we have here in the 
room tonight the conglomeration of view- 
points that could only be assembled in a free 
land. 

A good many of us would have been shot 
or sent to remote exile if we lived in other 
parts of the globe, so it seems to me that 
those who have been brought together here 
tonight owe a great debt of gratitude to our 
Nation and its determination to preserve 
freedom for us all. 

So I should like to ask you to join me 
in a toast to our host and to our country, 
America, the land of the free. 

Mr. Lock. Thank you, Vice President 
Jounson, for the inspiration of your words. 
ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE DEAN RUSK, 

SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOTEL WALDORF-ASTORIA, New YORK CITY, 

May 6, 1963 

Mr. Luce. The next speaker did not propose 
on this occasion to make what is ordinarily 
called a speech. We are very happy to have 
him here on any terms, and it is under- 
stood that it will be some informal remarks 
that we will receive tonight from the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Before he rises, permit me to make a few 
remarks about him and the office he holds. 

A great many books have been written and 
are being always written about the Presi- 
dency and our Presidents. If someone should 
sometime write a short history of Secre- 
taries of State, it might well show that suc- 
cession is no less remarkable for the talents 
of the men who have occupied that post 
than those who have occupied the White 
House—and a few of them, of course, have 
been in both lines of succession: Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe. Following them were such 
great names as John C. Calhoun, Daniel 
Webster, William Seward, John Hay, Elihu 
Root, Charles Evans Hughes, Dean Acheson, 
John Foster Dulles. 

The muse of history has had her eye on 
Dean Rusk for quite a while; but the big 
chapter is only now being written. We do 
not know how it will come out. But we do 
know that Dean Rusk has the qualities of 
mind and heart that will rank him high in 
this great succession of Secretaries of State 
of the United States. 

It is a great honor for me tonight to pre- 
sent to you the Secretary of State, the Hon- 
orable Dean Rusk. 
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The Honorable Dean Rusk. Mr. Luce, your 
Excellencies, distinguished, gallant, and 
lovely company: The clock is running; there 
are other guests to meet, and I would gladly 
yield my time for contemplation of what Dr. 
Tillich has just said, but I am very happy 
indeed to be here. 

My admission ticket was a cover story 
written just before I became Secretary of 
State, and in those good old days, Time said 
some very nice things about me. 

Indeed, the man who wrote the article is 
now working for me in the Department of 
State. 

We are members, I suppose, of a special 
order of cover story victims here this eve- 
ning, and all of us share the experience of 
having been fully exposed; but we have our 
knight commanders, the men of the year; 
we have our grand knight commander, the 
man of the century—the incomparable Win- 
ston Churchill. So this is a proud order. 

It is a great privilege for me to join the 
Vice President to bring our congratulations 
to Harry Luce and to his associates on this 
40th occasion of the birth of Time. 

An idea has become a vital and throbbing 
institution, with a special relationship to 
its readers. Time has always informed them. 
It has on occasion inspired them. It has 
frequently amused them. It has sometimes 
irritated and angered them. But it has 
never bored them. 

They set out 40 years ago to talk about 
what the news means—not in some disem- 
bodied spirit, not claiming to have some 
special revelation, but stepping forth frank- 
ly and boldly to tell its readers what the 
publishers and the editors of this great pub- 
lication themselves believed. 

Hiding behind no one else, taking their 
own responsibility, living with the results. 

It has become a rather important interna- 
tional institution. 

I suppose Time holds the record—I have 
not made a detailed count—but I suppose 
Time holds the alltime record for having been 
banned from more countries than any other 
publication of general circulation. 

I would suppose that in these past 40 
years that is something of a medal of merit. 

Of course, the thin skin of the U.S. Goy- 
ernment, toughened by the first amendment, 
has never allowed that question to arise in 
this country. 

But on more than one occasion, we in the 
Department of State have been asked by 
diplomats from this or that country, “Was 
he speaking for the Government of the 
United States?” And we regularly say, “No, 
brother, shake hands; he was only speaking 
to you, just as he speaks to us.” 

Forty years is a long time. A world trans- 
formed, this world of Harry Luce and Time, 
the world of every citizen. 

In 1923 relations with only 50 countries. 
In 1923 still possible for a Secretary of State 
to say goodby to an ambassador in full con- 
fidence he would not hear from him for at 
least 6 months. 

Forty years in which great explosions have 
taken place. The explosion of states, now 
112 of them, 33 of whom have planned elec- 
tions and changes in government in this 
calendar year, and 5 of whom have already 
enjoyed unscheduled changes in government 
in this calendar year. 

An explosion of aspiration, a rather re- 
cent discovery on the part of ordinary men 
and women in all parts of the earth that dis- 
ease and ignorance and misery are not there 
by the hand of providence, but something 
which men can do something about. 

An explosion of communications, commu- 
nications themselves which have transformed 
modern life. 

Just shortly before Time was organized, 
I remember down in Georgia that we had 
a homemade telephone system which con- 
nected the farms in a particular region— 
no outside connection. We had a system of 
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rings which called everyone to the phone on 
purpose, as on certain occasions three long 
rings meant come to the phone, and it was 
either a fire which you should come to help 
fight, or a mad dog which you should chase 
from one farm to the other, or a Federal 
officer coming into the area. 

And now everything that happens all over 
the world goes into those same homes— 
radio and television—and those same homes 
are intimately involved with every aspect of 
our foreign policy. 

The communications which puts a special 
emphasis on what happens next for an able 
and sophisticated and competitive press to- 
day finds that what happens today is no 
longer news—it is what is going to happen 
tomorrow that is the object of interest and 
concern. 

Although this is the cause for concern 
and anxiety to those of us who are called 
upon to be prophets, nevertheless there is 
something realistic about it, because the 
pace of eyents is moving so fast that un- 
less we can find some way to keep our sights 
on tomorrow, we cannot expect to be in 
touch with today. 

Since 1923 the human race has been posed 
with an entirely new question, derived from 
E= mec“. 

The 40th aniversary—will there be an- 
other 40th and a 40th beyond that? A ques- 
tion still for the human spirit to resolve. 

I have known Harry Luce in many differ- 
ent ways, as an individual, as a publisher. 
There are two ideas to which I know he is 
deeply attached, which seem to me to be cen- 
tral in our relations with other countries. 
I shall not elaborate either one of them here. 

The first is the notion of law. The law 
which does not enslave but liberates; the law 
which makes it possible to predict how we 
shall act—the law which makes it possible 
for us to pursue our eccentric orbits with a 
minimum of collision. 

Secondly, this underlying and fundamental 
difference between a world of coercion and 
a world of freedom. 

American foreign policy—you go home, 
think deeply about what this country is all 
about, and you have the essence of it in your 
hand. 


A simple notion that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed—simple and to me, Dr. Tillich, 
relatively unambiguous aspirations of the 
ordinary man, 

Health, rather than sickness; knowledge, 
rather than ignorance. 

Relief from the terror that strikes at mid- 
night. 

Ability to move with family and friends in 
confidence. 

The simple notions which can be gener- 
ously shared because what one has need not 
be taken away from the other. 

‘These simple ideas are what foreign policy 
is all about, what the thousand cables a day 

into and going out of the Depart- 
ment of State all mean—what the million 
Americans in uniform outside the conti- 
nental United States are concerned about; 
what the 15 international meetings were 
working at today, meetings somewhere in 
the world at which we were represented— 
what is meant in the preamble and articles 
I and II of the United Nations Charter to 
which we subscribed at a time when we had 
been purged in the fires of a great war. 

These are the simple notions which move 
us forward, and these are the notions that 
are deeply rooted in the very nature of man, 
and these are the notions which link us with 
people in all parts of the earth, and these 
are the notions which mean that the world 
of freemen is the world of tomorrow. 

This great course of history is moving 
toward freedom today as it has been before, 
and when we consult America at its best and 
our democratic allies at their best, and dis- 
cover what we are really all about, we can 
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walk the world in confidence and in courage, 
because that is the world which will surely 
prevail. 

Thank you very much. 


THE HUMAN CONDITION 


(Address by the Reverend Dr. Paul J. Tillich, 
University of Chicago Divinity School) 
May I express first my feeling of thanks 

for the honor to be a speaker at this great 

occasion, a feeling which is increased by my 
awareness that only the astonishing lack of 
prejudice in the American tradition made it 
possible to choose someone who is not a born 

American and who shows this fact trrefut- 

ably by his accent. 

When accepting the invitation, I was asked 
to speak about “The Human Condition in 
Relation to the Anniversary Celebration of 
Time Magazine.” While the human condi- 
tion is a subject of general philosophical 
significance, our interest tonight is focused 
on the late past and the near future. Never- 
theless, one cannot say anything about the 
present human situation without having an 
image of the universal condition of man, It 
is my conviction that the character of the 
human condition, like the character of all 
life, is ambiguity: the inseparable mixture 
of good and evil, of true and false, of crea- 
tive and destructive forces—both individual 
and social, Of course, there are degrees to 
which the one or the other side prevails, but 
there is nothing unambiguously creative and 
nothing unambiguously destructive. They 
accompany each other inseparably. 

Sometimes I have the feeling that the 
American irony, including the style of Time 
magazine, shows some awareness of the am- 
biguity of life—as long as it does not de- 
generate into mere cynicism. The awareness 
of the ambiguity of one’s own highest 
achievements (as well as one’s own deepest 
failures) is a definite symptom of maturity. 
Therefore, in an assembly in which so great 
achievements in so many realms of life are 
represented, it may be justified to speak of 
something I suggest to call the ambiguity 
of perfection. He who is not aware of the 
ambiguity of his perfection as a person and 
in his work is not yet mature; and a nation 
which is not aware of the ambiguity of its 
greatness also lacks maturity. Are we ma- 
ture as a nation, are we aware of the am- 
biguity even of the best in us? 

There are signs of such awareness in many 
places. The very fact that I was asked to 
speak about the “human condition” points 
to a lack of certainty about the excellence 
of this condition, An awareness of the am- 
biguity of our achievements is alive in those 
who know that the American form of de- 
mocracy, though preferable to most other 
present political methods, is not the end 
of the ways of historical providence, It is 
alive in those who realize that our methods 
of education-in-breadth, though desirable, 
are full of dangers for the future of our 
culture. It is alive in those who realize that 
the immense success of our economic system, 
though justified by this success, is not un- 
ambiguous criterion for all other systems. 
It is alive in churches insofar as they recog- 
nize that they are not the unambiguous and 
exclusive vehicle of the manifestation of the 
mystery of being. 

These are symptoms of growing maturity. 
Against them stand the forces for whom 
everything human is divided into one part 
which is unambiguously right—to which 
they themselves belong and those who go 
with them—and the other part which is un- 
ambiguously right—even if it were one-half 
of all mankind. This is immaturity, nour- 
ished by ignorance, indoctrination, and prop- 
aganda of fear and hate. It seems to me 
that it is the duty of all those whose voices 
can be heard—governments, parties, media 
of communication including the great maga- 
zines—to become more aware of this situa- 
tion. These forces which claim unambig- 
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uous perfection damage the finest in 
American spirit, that which once has created 
a constitution based on the awareness of the 
ambiguity of perfection in all bearers of 
power. 

While the ambiguity of perfection is true 
of the human condition under all circum- 
stances, there is an ambiguity which is par- 
ticularly true of our present condition. It 
is based on the fact that our culture is one- 
dimensional, determined by the drive to- 
ward expansion in the horizontal line: be it 
the push into outer space, be it the produc- 
tion of ever new and improved tools, be it 
the increase in means and materials of com- 
munication, be it the growing number of 
human beings to whom cultural goods are 
available—all this is one-dimensional hori- 
zontal expansion. Therefore, it is subject 
to the ambiguity of expansion. 

Ambiguity does not mean evil. The merely 
negative critics of our condition confuse the 
two concepts and are not able to name the 
positive sources from which even their own 
criticism derives: if everything were negative 
it could not even be recognized as negative. 
Life is not like that—its problem is deeper. 
It is profoundly ambiguous. 

I want to exemplify this through the con- 
cept of cultural goods as they are available 
to more and more people. It is certainly 
significant that the creations of all centuries 
now lie in the grasp of a large proportion 
of the people through wide-open education 
and through public communication, but the 
ambiguity appears if the creations of past 
and present become cultural goods to be 
sold and bought. This is hardly avoidable 
but it can be fought; and it is one of my 
finest experiences that in many places in 
this country, small groups, centered around 
one serious book, interpreting it week by 
week, do this uphill fight, perhaps without 
knowing it. 

For it is an uphill fight. The negative 
forces of our one-dimensional culture are 
extremely strong: if cultural goods can be 
sold and bought it is an almost irresistible 
temptation for contemporary creative minds 
to produce in order to sell. Often they 
resist this temptation and are in danger 
of being ignored by society but who can 
prevent the consumers from taking the 
greatest creations of the past as goods for 
their entertainment or their social standing 
or as objects of conversation? Nobody can, 
and the consumers then miss tragically the 
experience of these works as expressions of 
ultimate human possibilities, profoundly 
significant for their own existence and the 
meaning of their own lives. In the line 
of this thought, I would sum up my philos- 
ophy of education in the demand that edu- 
cation through all cultural creations must 
lead to initiation; namely, to initiation into 
the depth of life and the meaning of human 
existence. But we ask: Is this possible in 
a one-dimensional culture? For the mystery 
of life belongs to the dimension of depths. 

Every great cultural creation has in itself 
an inexhaustible depth of meaning. Much 
self-denial was needed to produce it and 
much self-denial is needed to receive it. 
We must stop running in the one dimension. 
We must come to a rest, we must enter the 
creation and unite with its inner power. 
This is true of works of art, literature, of 
philosophy, of symbols of religion, and of 
relations to other human beings. But it is 
hard to find such rest in a one-dimensional 
culture. The endless variety of possibility, 
the fascination of the new, the demand to 
be ahead of the development make waiting 
and contemplating almost impossible. The 
market of cultural goods requires always 
more production and more exchange: this 
is what ambiguity of expansion means, 

It is the role of the creative critic to show 
the ambiguity of perfection in every culture. 
And we had great critics in the late past 
and we hope to have them in the future. 
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However, they also have to fight a continuous 
struggle in the one-dimensional culture. 
Their fight is not that of the critic in former 
cultures where it could lead to martyrdom; 
but it is the fight against being taken into 
the culture as another cultural good. Then 
the Socratic gadfly is imprisoned though 
not in order to be killed. He is fed even 
with food for his criticism but he is not 
free to give a judgment from the vertical 
dimension which may shake the culture that 
feeds him in its foundations. 

You may think that these are words of a 
theologian who wants to sell the oldest cul- 
tural good, namely religion. He does not. 
Even if one calls the experience in the verti- 
cal dimension religious it is not what this 
word usually connotes. It is not what I 
sometimes have called the magazine-concept 
of religion, namely, religion as one of the 
cultural functions of man’s spirit reported 
for instance between economy and sports, 
considered as the job of the “religionist”— 
the most antireligious word in the English 
language. Religion as the experience of the 
vertical line is effective in every creative 
work, in artistic as well as scientific, in 
ethical as well as in political, in technical 
as well as in economic creations, and even 
the power of playing, this great symbol of 
human freedom. Religion in this sense is 
the state in which we are grasped by the 
infinite seriousness of the question of the 
meaning of our life and our readiness to 
receive answers and to act according to them. 
These questions and answers are ordinarily 
expressed in systems of religious thought and 
life. But they are not exclusively bound to 
such expression, The vertical dimension, the 
dimension of depths is present in the secular 
as well as in the religious realm. It is pres- 
ent, too, in our own one-dimensional culture 
though obscured and suppressed by the 
forces of the horizontal and their restless 
drives, 

It is my hope for the future that they will 
be uncovered and liberated far more and for 
far more people than they are under the 
human condition in the present period. And 
I believe that it is the duty of all those who 
speak for our times—including Time maga- 
zine—to help with passion and wisdom sọ 
that the ultimate question becomes power- 
ful again in our Western culture and in our 
Nation. 


Mr. JAVITS. I add my tribute to 
Time magazine and to its renowned 
founder and editor in chief, Henry R. 
Luce, and his principal associates, Roy E. 
Larsen, Andrew Heiskell, James A. Linen, 
Wedley Donovan, and to the staff of 
Time, Inc. They have brought new and 
bold concepts into the magazine pub- 
lishing business; they have added re- 
freshing innovations to the communica- 
tions media; they have enriched the 
journalism profession and have become 
a great and influential force in American 
society. 


SHIPPING CONFERENCE FREIGHT 
RATES MUCH HIGHER FOR AMER- 
ICAN STEEL EXPORTS THAN FOR 
FOREIGN STEEL IMPORTS IN 
SHIPS GOING TO AND FROM THE 
SAME PORTS CARRYING IDEN- 
TICAL ITEMS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
May 2, the final day of the Joint Econ- 
omic Committee hearings on steel, the 
committee went into the question of the 
effect of international competitive fac- 
tors on the domestic steel industry. Mr. 
Walter Lederer, Chief, Balance of Pay- 
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ments Division of the Department of 
Commerce, was our chief witness for 
this final day’s hearing. Near the end 
of his testimony, he produced a table on 
the comparison of ocean freight rates 
on iron and steel products for three U.S. 
foreign trade routes. This table showed 
that ocean freight rates established by 
the international shipping conferences— 
the steamship cartels—are very much 
higher from a given port in the United 
States to North Atlantic-Western Ger- 
many and French ports, and Pacific coast 
and Japanese ports than are tonnage 
conference rates on identical products 
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shipped from the same ports to a given 
American port. 

What this table indicated was that the 
same ships traveling to and from the 
same American and foreign ports have, 
in almost every case, higher conference 
rates for steel exports from the United 
States than for the same steel imports 
from abroad. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this table be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of conference ocean freight rates effective March 1962 on iron and 
steel products for 3 U.S. foreign trade routes 


Amount in dollars} 


U.S, North Atlantic | U.S. gulf ts 
ports and West Ger- 


many ? 


U.S. Paeific ports and 
Japan ? 


North Atlanti 
French ports ? 


Commodity 
Freight Freight Freight Freight Freight Freight 
rate on U. S. rate on U.S. rate on U. S. rate on U.S. ſrute on U. S. rate on U.S, 
exports imports exports imports exports imports 
Angles, beams, girders (structurals) 31.25 19. 75 28. 50 17. 00 28. 10 15. 50 
Bolts $1. 25 24.00 28. 50 20. 50 () 8 
Castings and forgin, 44.25 29. 25 40. 25 34. 00 (9) 4) 
Billets and blooms_ ® ® 13. 25 17. 00 30. 35 15. 50 
Rails. 36.75 19. 75 33. 50 17. 00 02 ® 
Rods, wire, plain 29. 50 18, 25 () @) 28. 25 15. 50 
Screws. 46. 00 24. 00 () (5) (9) (9) 
Pipes, iron and steel 6-inch diameter (9) 9 (4) (9) 30. 21.00 
Wire, Darheds ose sa 28. 23. 00 28. 19. (9) 4) 
Bars, reinforcing up to 40 feet.. 19.75 (4) * 28. 10 4) 
Oil well casings (4 ) (4) 33. 21.00 
Shapes, plain, not fabricated... 8 (4) 8 0 28. 10 009 
. ͤ . « (9) « (9 28. 15. 50 


1 North Atlantic Continental Freight Conference tariffs. 


3 Gulf-French Atlantic Hamburg 


ange Conference-Continental United States Gulf Westbound Conference, 


3 Pacific Westbound Conference and Trans Pacific Freight Conference of Japan, 


4 Freight rate is either not available or the commodities are included in ano 


Not available. 


er class, 


Nore.—Freight on exports on ton basis, 2,240 pounds; freight on imports on ton basis, 1,000 kilos= 2,204.6 pounds 
(except Japan where import freight is on the long-ton basis, 2,240 pounds). 


Source: U.S. Federal Maritime Commission, Division of Foreign Tariffs. 


HIGHER RATES FOR EXPORTS THAN IMPORTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, col- 
umns 1 and 2 of this table show, for ex- 
ample, that the freight rates on traffic 
between U.S. North Atlantic ports and 
West Germany were considerably higher 
on our exports than on the imports from 
the same ports and in the same ships. 
For example, the conference rates on 
angles, beams, and girders, as of March 
1962, were $31.25 per ton on U.S. exports, 
but only $19.75 on U.S. imports, or a dif- 
ference of $11.50 per ton. 

On bolts the rates were $31.25 per ton 
on our exports but only $24 on imports, 
or a difference of $7.25 per ton. On 
castings and forgings the conference 
rates were $44.25 on our exports but only 
$29.25 on imports, or a difference of $15. 

On screws the rates were $46 for our 
exports, but only $24 on our imports, or 
a difference of $22, or over 90 percent 
higher. 

The same general facts were true for 
rates between U.S. gulf ports and North 
Atlantic-French ports, and between U.S. 
Pacific ports and Japanese ports. 

If we take the simple arithmetic aver- 
age for the three routes on the table, we 
find in the case of ingots, blooms, billots, 
and slabs the excess of conference ex- 
port rates over import conference rates, 
effective in March 1962, was 86 percent; 
in the case of wire rods, 71 percent; in 
the case of structural shapes and piling, 


69 percent; in the case of rails and ac- 
cessories, 91 percent; in the case of wire 
nails, 34 percent; in the case of pipe and 
tubing, 45 percent; and in the case of 
barbed wire, 37 percent. 

The committee heard additional testi- 
mony from Mr. Lederer that, even when 
tramp steamers were carrying the trade, 
while the general level of rates might be 
lower, the percentage differential in 
rates between our exports and imports 
were often in the same general ratio. 

While there were often some differ- 
ences in price between our steel products 
and foreign steel products, Mr. Lederer 
testified that our prices, in many cases, 
were not so much higher as to compen- 
sate for the freight costs and tariffs on 
them—transcript, page 411. For exam- 
ple, the price of merchant bars produced 
f.o.b. mills in the United States was 
$113.50, but $110.58 in Belgium, $112.35 
in France, and $106.46 in the United 
Kingdom, all of which are just slightly 
lower than the U.S. price, but $119.42 in 
the Netherlands and $113.86 in West 
Germany, both of which are slightly 
higher. 

To take a more specific example, the 
price of a certain German wire rod, f.o.b. 
West Germany, is approximately $116 a 
short ton. The U.S. price is $132.60. The 
inbound rate from Germany to an At- 
lantie port is $18.25. With this rate, the 
German import can compete with wire 
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rods made in the United States. How- 
ever, if the outbound rate of $29.50 ap- 
plied to the German inbound product, 
it could not compete, for the price would 
be at least $145.50—more than the Amer- 
ican price. So in this case the differ- 
ential permits German goods to come 
into the United States and compete with 
our goods; whereas if the American rate 
were to be applied, German wire rods 
could not come in. 

I wish to pay tribute to Mr. Lederer for 
the testimony which he produced. It 
was honest, scientific testimony. I am 
sure that great pressure will be exerted 
in certain quarters against Mr. Lederer. 
In my judgment, he deserves full sup- 
port from the Department of Commerce. 
I know he will have support from the 
membership of the Senate and the House. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS—LOSS OF STEEL EXPORTS 


In view of the balance-of-payments 
problem of the United States, with re- 
spect to which we have an unfavorable 
balance of approximately $3 billion a 
year, although a favorable balance of 
trade, and in view of the decline in 
American steel exports and the increase 
in steel imports, which were shown very 
clearly in the testimony, members of the 
committee thought that this table and 
the facts given by Mr. Lederer were of 
great importance. 

For example, in 1955, the United States 
exported about 4.2 million short tons of 
steel and imported 1.1 million short 
tons, but by 1962 we were exporting only 
2.1 million short tons and importing 4.3 
million short tons. In other words, while 
our exports fell by half our imports mul- 
tiplied fourfold. Instead of our exports 
exceeding our imports in quantity by 
four times, they were only one-half the 
volume of imports. 

In view of this very large decline in 
our exports and large increase in our 
imports, and in view of the serious bal- 
ance-of-payments problem which this 
country faces, the committee felt that 
we should make further inquiries into 
this matter. 

On the surface it had every appear- 
ance of being a scandalous situation and 
we sought to find out the facts about it. 

If, as it appeared, the freight rates on 
our exports were often almost as much 
as twice the freight rates on our imports, 
and if the differential in rates in many 
cases was as much as 10 percent, or more, 
of the price of a ton of steel, this dis- 
crimination in freight rates could play a 
major part in the decline in our steel 
exports and the increase in imports in 
the last few years. 

Furthermore, if this condition were 
generally true for other products as well 
as steel, it might account for a consid- 
erable part of our balance-of-payments 
problem, and therefore was of the high- 
est national interest to the committee 
and to the country. 

GROSSLY INADEQUATE TESTIMONY OF MARITIME 
COMMISSION 

Mr. President, as a result of this strik- 
ing testimony which we received in the 
hearings on the morning of May 2, 1963, 
we decided to hold an additional hearing 
on the afternoon of that day and to seek 
an explanation from the Federal Mari- 
time Commission, which has direct ju- 
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risdiction over these matters. Before I 
report in detail on the testimony of the 
Federal Maritime Commission, I want to 
characterize the testimony which we 
received from their representatives as in- 
adequate, shocking, disgraceful, and giv- 
ing every indication that the Commis- 
sion and the Commission’s predecessor, 
the Federal Maritime Board, have been 
grossly negligent and gravely derelict in 
their duty to protect American industry, 
the public interest, and the U.S. national 
interest. 

The Federal Maritime Board and the 
present Federal Maritime Commission, 
which was created in the fall of 1960, 
both come within the jurisdiction of the 
so-called Jones Act of 1916. Section 15 
of that act has not been changed. It 
gave to the Maritime Board, as it now 
gives to the Maritime Commission, full 
jurisdiction and authority over the sub- 
ject of rates and services. I read from 
page 15 of the Celler committee report, 
and from section 15, which has been in 
effect for 47 years: 

Section 15, which, from the point of view 
of this subcommittee, is the heart of the 
Shipping Act, requires the filing with the 
Commission of every written agreement and 
of written memorandums reflecting every oral 
agreement, or modification, or cancellation 
thereof, which, in whole or in part, fixes or 
regulates rates or accommodations; controls, 
regulates, prevents, or destroys competition; 
pools or apportions earnings or traffic; allots 
or restricts ports or sailings; limits or regu- 
lates volume or character of traffic; or in 
any manner provides for exclusive, prefer- 
ential or cooperative working arrangements: 
Such agreements can be made effective and 
lawful only upon approval by the Commis- 
sion. The Commission may disapprove, can- 
cel or modify any agreement that it finds 
to be unjustly discriminatory or unfair, to 
operate to the detriment of the commerce 
of the United States, to be contrary to the 
public interest, or to be in violation of the 
act. 


A transcript of the Joint Economic 
Committee hearing for May 2, 1963, is 
located in the office of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. I have a copy of the 
hearings in my hand. I wish to speak 
about the unresponsive nature of the 
replies of the representatives of the 
Maritime Commission to questions which 
were addressed to them. 

They testified, first of all, as appears 
in the transcript at page 499, that this 
situation of differential rates has been 
“a matter of general knowledge.” In 
addition, they testified, as appears at 
pages 521 and 522 of the transcript of 
hearings, that they had known about this 
situation for at least 16 years. We took 
them back year by year until 1947. 

Third, they testified that they had 
the right and the authority to initiate 
studies and action about these matters 
and that they had the power to disap- 
prove of these conference rates, but that 
they had not doneso. They testified fur- 
ther that they did not have representa- 
tives at the negotiations of the interna- 
tional steamship conferences, that they 
had no observers at these conferences, 
and that they had never brought this 
matter to the attention either of the 
Commerce Department or of the Presi- 
dent. They further testified, as appears 
at page 493 of the transcript, that they 
had not taken any steps to get American 
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shipping to move independently of the 
cartels. 

At one point in the hearings, when 
they pleaded ignorance of the table that 
Mr. Lederer had produced at the hear- 
ings, it was pointed out to them that 
the source of the table was the Federal 
Maritime Commission itself. In other 
words, the material that Mr. Lederer pro- 
duced was taken from their own data, 
about which they pleaded ignorance. 
This testimony appears at page 491 of 
the hearings. 

They finally put forward the excuse 
that they did not have adequate staff to 
carry out studies. However, the testi- 
mony brought out that they had no 
memory of ever asking for additional 
staff for this purpose—transcript, page 
507. They further testified that they 
had “less than 60 people” dealing with 
the agreements, tariffs, and complaints 
of the conferences. 

In view of the fact that the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, which raised this is- 
sue, has a staff of only 5 professional ex- 
perts, who are busy with all kinds of 
subjects, and that Mr. Lederer, who 
brought this situation to our attention, 
has only a very small staff, and in view 
of the fact that the Celler committee, 
which previously had raised this issue, 
has only a comparatively small staff, I 
characterized the excuse of the Maritime 
Commission of having less than 60 peo- 
ple by saying that “that is an army.” 

Finally, Mr. President, in attempted 
mitigation of their neglect, they pointed 
out that at one time, when the baby 
carriage industry itself made a complaint 
to them, they studied the question of 
freight rates on baby carriages, and the 
costs of loading and unloading baby car- 
riages. I regard the fact that they ex- 
cused their lack of action by citing the 
fact that they had gone into the matter 
of baby carriage rates as a poor excuse 
and as an “infantile” argument. 

Mr. President, there may be some ex- 
planation for this matter, but the Mari- 
time Commission which has known of 
this situation for 16 years, which has the 
power to initiate studies, which has the 
power to disapprove rates, which has at 
least a staff of 60 to inquire into it, and 
which has never drawn this matter to 
the attention of anyone else, certainly 
gave no explanation whatsoever of this 
situation which may be of tremendous 
importance in the whole question of 
American imports and exports and the 
balance of payments. 

Again let me say that, from the testi- 
mony we heard, I can only characterize 
the lack of action on the part of the 
Maritime Commission, even to make 
studies, as shocking, as a grave derelic- 
tion of duty, and as grossly negligent. 

LETTER TO PRESIDENT 

Mr. President, the facts brought out 
at our hearings and the complete lack 
of explanation about them by the Mari- 
time Commission led to a motion by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
which was approved by the committee 
without a dissenting vote, that the 
chairman write to the President a letter 
drawing to his attention this testimony 
and the lack of action and explanation 
by the Maritime Commission. 


1963 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the letter I sent to the 
President, by the unanimous vote of the 
committee, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran MR. PRESIDENT: As you know, the 
Joint Economic Committee has been holding 
hearings on the steel industry. On May 2, 
the committee received testimony concerning 
international competitive factors affecting 
the U.S. steel industry and our balance of 
payments. 

The committee was seriously disturbed to 
learn of the existence of substantial dis- 
crimination against American exporters in 
ocean freight rates. For example, the record 
shows that freight rates on identical steel 
products are significantly higher—sometimes 
nearly twice as high—when they are exported 
than when imported. On some classes of 
steel products this differential appears to be 
10 percent or more of the prices of the prod- 
ucts concerned. I invite your attention to 
annex A, which contains the table docu- 
menting this discrimination and relevant 
descriptive remarks submitted to the com- 
mittee by Walther Lederer of the Commerce 
Department’s Balance of Payments Division. 

Seeking a better understanding of this un- 
favorable situation, the committee invited 
the Chairman of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission or his representatives to testify. 
Testimony by the Commission's representa- 
tives revealed what I called in the record 
“a grave dereliction of duty on the part of 
the Federal Maritime Commission” in pro- 
tecting the national interest. The testimony 
showed that the Maritime Commission has 
long been aware of the existence of discrim- 
ination against American exporters (see tab 
A of the record, p. 499), but that no study 
had ever been made by the Commission to 
determine the extent of this discrimination 
and its consequences for American trade. 
Examination of the witnesses established 
that the Maritime Commission has the au- 
thority to disapprove ocean rates set by 
steamship conferences, but that this author- 
ity has not been exercised. The only specific 
instance which the witnesses were able to 
cite was an informal inquiry into rates con- 
cerning baby carriages. (The Commission 
has informed us today that the first formal 
investigation into discriminatory rate levels 
is currently underway, involving rates be- 
tween U.S. Pacific and Far Eastern ports.) 

It became evident that the Maritime Com- 
mission views its role in protecting Ameri- 
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can discrimination in 
freight rates as purely passive, leaving the 
initiative for instigating action to private 
parties or to other Government agencies. 
The witnesses justified their failure to take 
action by stating that they lacked staff. 
However, they were unable to say whether 
the Commission had ever asked for more 
staff for the purpose of making rate com- 
parisons. 

In a matter so vital to the national in- 
terest, Mr. President, it is shocking to find 
the Maritime Commission’s lack of initiative 
justified, as it was yesterday, in the words: 
“Just the old adage of the squeaking wheel 
getting the grease, Senator, there is so little 
grease to go around” (table B, p. 511). 

When the serious nature of this situation 
became clear, the committee members who 
were present unanimously adopted Senator 
PROXMIRE’s motion that the chairman “write 
a letter to the President of the United States 
pointing to the testimony that we had this 
morning, which provoked this hearing this 
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afternoon, and the testimony this afternoon, 
and the lack of any action on the part of the 
Maritime Commission in this situation, be- 
cause I think it should be called to his at- 
tention, and I think it is the duty and the 
function of this committee to do so” (table 
C, p. 530). 

The committee believes that you may wish 
to investigate the problem of discrimination 
in ocean freight rates. Such an investiga- 
tion should include a review of the func- 
tioning of the public agencies responsible 
for assuring the protection of U.S. industry 
and labor and the American balance of pay- 
ments. 

This appears to be a general problem in 
American international trade. It involves 
not only commerce between the United States 
and foreign countries, but the American com- 
petitive position in third markets. Mr. 
Lederer stated: “This is a common situa- 
tion, that the rates on ships going out from 
the United States are higher than those 
for ships coming back” (tab D, p. 436). He 
further said that he had the impression 
“that the rates from the United States, for 
instance, to the north coast of South Amer- 
ica, an area relatively close to our shores, are 
considerably higher than the rates from 
Europe to the same place” (loc. cit.). 

The Maritime Commission appears to have 
been grossly negligent. The committee 
learned of this freight discrimination from 
the International Payments Division of the 
Commerce Department, but the question was 
raised as to whether other sections of that 
Department more responsible for protecting 
American export interests have done all that 
is reasonably possible to bring instances of 
freight discrimination to the attention of 
the Maritime Commission. 

Mr. President, I know the seriousness with 
which you regard our balance-of-payments 
problem, We have here an area which bears 
importantly on our international competi- 
tive position and where substantial improve- 
ment appears possible. 

Faithfully yours, 
PauL H. DouGLAs, 
Chairman. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
letter summarizes much of what I have 
said today. I have since received from 
Mr. Myer Feldman, the Deputy Special 
Counsel to the President, a reply in 
which he says the President agrees that 
this situation requires considerably more 
attention than the testimony indicates 
it has been receiving, and that the ad- 
ministration is going to investigate the 
question. He said that, on behalf of 
the President, he is asking both the 
Council of Economic Advisers and the 
Department of Commerce to report 
promptly both as to the reasons for the 
discrimination and how it could be 
eliminated. I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of this letter appear in my 
remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 16, 1963. 
Hon. Paul. H. Doveéuas, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: The President asked me to 
thank you for sending him the transcript of 
testimony before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee showing the discrimination against 
American exporters in ocean freight rates. 
We agree that this requires considerably 
more attention than the testimony would 
indicate it has been receiving. We are going 
to investigate the question. 

I am asking both the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Department of Commerce 
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to report promptly on the reason for the 
discrimination and how it could be elimi- 
nated. We are also conducting a review of 
the steps that all Government agencies can 
take to assure protection of U.S. industry 
and labor and the American balance of pay- 
ments. 

We appreciate your calling this matter to 
our attention. 

Sincerely, 
MYER FELDMAN, 
Deputy Special Counsel to the President. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
is one further development on this mat- 
ter which is most interesting: I under- 
stand that the day after our hearings 
on May 3, the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission decided that it, too, should look 
into this matter. I may say that they 
are doing this now even though they 
testified at the hearings that they had 
never done it in the past because no 
industry representative had ever made 
a complaint. We may have jarred them 
from their lethargy. 

CELLER COMMITTEE'S PREVIOUS WORK 


Mr. President, I also want to give credit 
where credit is due. In March of 1961, 
the Celler Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee held hear- 
ings on monopoly problems in regulated 
industries. One of the key issues they 
went into was the question of the shock- 
ing discriminations in ocean shipping 
rates. The fact that these hearings had 
been held and that the Maritime Com- 
mission was aware of them made their 
feeble excuses before our committee even 
worse, because it is clear that another 
committee of the Congress had previous- 
ly brought to their attention many of 
the same matters. 

The Celler committee brought out that 
there had been discriminatory confer- 
ence rates on such items as automotive 
equipment, industrial chemicals—about 
which I shall say a few words in a min- 
ute or two—major appliances, jewelry, 
electronics, rubber and rubber products, 
farm machinery, textile machinery, fer- 
tilizers, and air conditioners and refrig- 
eration equipment. Consequently, while 
our committee has received testimony 
mainly concerning iron and steel prod- 
ucts, it appears to be true, from the 
hearings and report of the Celler com- 
mittee, that the same situation existed 
for a variety of other American exports. 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp excerpts from the 
Celler committee hearings from pages 
824 to 829, giving the details about these 
matters. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the hearings was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMMITTEE 

ON CONFERENCE STUDIES, 
New York, N.Y., November 18, 1960. 
To All Members oj the Steering Committee: 
NOTICE OF MEETING 

GENTLEMEN: You will recall that at the 
meeting of the steering committee held in 
New York on November 4 it was decided 
that another meeting of the committee 
should be held in New Orleans in the early 
part of December. Mr. A. C. Cocke has called 
my attention to the fact that he, like many 


other members of our committee, will be 
spending a great deal of time in Washington 
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in the early part of December, and he sug- 
gests that the meeting be held in Washing- 
ton. A spot check by telephone has indi- 
cated that this wouid probably be more 
convenient for many members. 

Accordingly, I am calling a meeting of the 
steering committee to be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., at a place to be designated later, 
on Wednesday, December 7, 1960. The 
meeting will commence at 10 a.m. 

I now enclose for your records (1) a copy 
of the draft minutes of the November 4 
meeting, and (2) a copy of a document pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce and 
distributed to those present at a meeting 
held in Washington, D.C., on November 3, 
the purpose of which meeting was to discuss 
the promotion of export trade. The en- 
closed document was distributed at the close 
of the meeting and was not discussed. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER E. MALONEY, 
Chairman. 
MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE STEERING 

COMMITTEE HELD ON NOVEMBER 4, 1960, IN 

THE BOARD ROOM OF THE AMERICAN MER- 

CHANT MARINE INSTITUTE, INC., 11 BROAD- 

way, New York, N.Y. 

The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 9:30 am. The following were in at- 
tendance: 

Members: Joseph H. Ball, Frank N. Bowers, 
A. C. Cocke, and W. L. Hamm. 

Ex officio members: Charles R. Andrews, 
Ramond F. Burley, Ralph E. Casey, James A. 
Dennean, Ralph B. Dewey, W. C. Galloway, 
A. J. Pasch, Alvin Shapiro, and J. Monroe 
Sullivan. 

Others: Robert Adams, William B. Ewers, 
John C. Gorman, Elmer C. Maddy, John R. 
Mahoney, E. R. Senn, Elkan Turk, Jr. 
Charles F. Warren, and Burton H. White. 

The chairman stated that the draft min- 
utes of the meeting of the steering commit- 
tee held on September 14, 1960, had been dis- 
tributed to all members. On motion duly 
made, seconded, and unanimously adopted, 
said minutes were approved. 

The members were given a report on the 
financial status of the committee, and there 
was discussion as to whether the funds on 
hand would be sufficient to carry the com- 
mittee through December 31, 1960. It was 
the sense of the meeting that no further 
assessment should be made until January at 
the earliest, and the chairman was author- 
ized, should the need arise, to seek advance 
contributions from members to carry the 
committee's activities until such assessment 
could be made. 

The chairman called attention to the fact 
that the committee had not filled the vacan- 
cy in the office of secretary-treasurer. After 
full discussion of various suggestions rela- 
tive to personnel in Washington, it was de- 
cided that the vacancy in the office of sec- 
retary-treasurer should not be filled at this 
time, and the chairman was authorized and 
instructed to endeavor to work out some 
satisfactory arrangement, subject to the ap- 
proval of the executive committee. 

The committee was given reports on the 
status of the pending studies by congres- 
sional committees. 

With the agenda for the meeting members 
had been given a draft of a revised bill to 
legalize existing and future tying arrange- 
ments. The chairman explained that this 
bill is practically identical to the first sec- 
tion of the earlier draft approved by this 
committee, and that the subject matter of 
the second and third sections of the earlier 
bill would now be incorporated in a second 
piece of legislation to be sponsored by the 
committee. After full discussion, and on 
motion duly made, seconded, and unani- 
mously adopted, the committee approved the 
draft bill on tying arrangements and urged 
that everything be done to promote its enact- 
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ment, The chairman announced that the 
draft of the second bill covering matters 
other than tying arrangements was not ready 
as yet but will be submitted for considera- 
tion by the committee in the very near 
future. 

The committee was informed that the 
special subcommittee established to study 
the f.0.b./f.a.s. problem had met and dis- 
cussed various possible approaches to the 
matter. It will be necessary for the sub- 
committee to have further discussions before 
it can submit a report. 

The committee discussed at some length 
the status of efforts within the several con- 
ferences to adopt a neutral body setup. 
Mention was made of several difficulties 
which had been encountered, and suggestions 
were made as to ways and means of expedit- 
ing the effectuation of such systems, On 
motion duly made, seconded, and unani- 
mously adopted, the committee went on 
record in favor of the establishment of self- 
policing systems designed to carry out effec- 
tively the provisions of conference agree- 
ments. In order to ascertain methods by 
which the policy might be effectuated, the 
chairman was authorized and instructed to 
appoint a small subcommittee to study the 
matter. To facilitate the work of this sub- 
committee the chairman was instructed to 
communicate with the conference chairman 
to get full information with regard to the 
status of neutral body agreements within 
their conferences. 

The members of the committee expressed 
a desire to have another committee meeting 
in the early part of December, and it was 
tentatively decided that such a meeting 
should be held in New Orleans. 

There being no further business, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

WALTER E. MALONEY, 
OCEAN FREIGHT RATES AS A DETERRENT TO THE 
EXPANSION OF U.S. EXPORT SALES 


Since the early part of this year, the De- 
partment of Commerce has been holding 
weekly meetings with representatives of vari- 
ous industries to discuss ways and means of 
increasing export sales in connection with 
our current export sales expansion program, 

During several of these meetings industry 
spokesmen have pointed out that one of the 
principal deterrents to increased export sales 
is the high level of outbound ocean freight 
rates as compared with the inbound rates for 
the same commodity on the same trade 
route. Complaints have also been registered 
regarding the discrepancy between rates 
from U.S. ports to foreign destinations and 
from foreign ports to these same foreign des- 
tinations for the same commodity. Specifi- 
cally, the following industries have provided 
the Department with statements regarding 
this matter: automotive equipment, indus- 
trial chemicals, major appliances, jewelry in- 
dustry, electronics, rubber and rubber prod- 
ucts, farm machinery, textile machinery, 
fertilizers, air conditioners and refrigeration 
equipment. 

Following is a synopsis of the statements 
presented by these industries: 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


The eastbound automobile rate level par- 
ticularly to the continental/United Kingdom 
ports has been higher than the inward or 
westbound rate to U.S. ports, since 1945. 
After extended discussion with the AMA 
Ocean Rate Committee, the conference lines 
made a rate deduction in 1958 and another 
in 1959. 

The impression exists that these conces- 
sions were prompted, however, by the then 
impending congressional investigation. Con- 
cern exists that as soon as the conference 
lines decide to boost the eastbound rates 
once again, this will be done, regardless of 
protest. 
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United Kingdom trade 


Boxed | Unboxed 


Present eastbound conference rate,! 


per 40-cubic-foot ton $23.00 $26. 00 
Reported westbound rate,? per 40 
cubic feet A a A 11. 55 316.45 


1 Rate applies to 8,960 pounds, 

Rate applies to 4,481 pounds. 

3 240 cubic feet or greater; $12.60 per 40-cubic-foot units 
under 240 cubie feet. 


Continental trade 


Present eastbound 


conference rate 1 Reported 
— westbound 
rate ? from 
French-Bel- Antwerp 
gium-Dutch German (per cubic 
ports (per ports (per meter, 45 
40-cubic- 40-cubic- feet) 
foot ton) foot ton) 
Boxed $15 $16. 50 2 00 
Unboxed 18 20. 00 11 35 


1 Rate applies to 8,960 pounds. 
2 Rate applies to 3,000 kilos (6,615 pounds). 
3 wg a value of $2,000; $33 per cubic meter if value over 


7 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


There is such great disparity between 
eastbound and westbound transatlantic 
freight costs as to make it impossible, in 
many cases, to effect eastward sales at all. 
A typical chemical commodity, which is suffi- 
ciently universal in application to make it 
worth using as an example, is sodium cya- 
nide. To the best of our knowledge, this 
material comes to the United States from 
Germany, France, and the United Kingdom 
to the extent of some 18 million pounds 
valued at about $3 million per year. Move- 
ment eastward is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, nil despite the fact the published 
going prices in the home market in all pro- 
ducing countries are roughly the same. 

This one-way movement is explained more 
by the discrepancy in freights than by tariff 
differentials: 

Per hundredweight 
Hamburg to New Tork $0. 82 


Rotterdam to New Tork 82 
Liverpool to New Lor . 873 
New York to Hamburg 6.61 
New York to Rotterdam) Antwerp. 5. 85 


New Tork to Liverpool ¢ 
New Orleans to Antwerp. 


1Not yet available. 
MAJOR APPLIANCES 


At the August 17, 1960, meeting of the 
ocean rate committee, consumer products 
division, various members reported that they 
had been informed of your interest in the 
level of ocean rates of freight insofar as they 
affect unfavorably the exports of American 
products to world markets. 

This committee holds that the disparity 
between American and European—and in 
some instances Asian—ocean rates of freight 
is one of various important factors which 
have an adverse influence on the flow of a 
considerable number of American products 
to foreign markets. Electrical household 
appliances such as refrigerators, freezers, 
ranges, washing machines, dryers, and others 
are in this category. 

The objectives of this ocean rate commit- 
tee include continued negotiations with 
steamship conferences concerning rate levels 
which are detrimental to U.S. exports and, 
incidentally, harmful to the lines themselves, 
in the firm conviction that thereby a con- 
tribution will be made toward a rising vol- 
ume of exports. 

JEWELRY 


Recently we made two simultaneous ship- 
ments of our men’s jewelry to England via a 
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member line of the North Atlantic and 
United Kingdom Freight Conference. They 
consisted of a total of 21 cartons: cube, 35 
feet; weight, 1,128 pounds; value, $7,273.81. 
We declared the merchandise as “articles of 
men’s wear,” as we do in the case of all other 
ocean freight shipments, and all air express 
and parcel post shipments. 

The company ignored our declared classi- 
fication and without consideration of any 
nature slapped the “imitation jewelry” rate 
of $18.50 per carton minimum, or a total 
freight bill of $388.50 on the shipment 
(parcel post would have been only $275). 
Had we known this was going to take place, 
we would have increased the size of the car- 
tons. But even had we done this, we would 
still have come under the “imitation jewelry” 
eubic-foot rate of $3.25 per foot and our total 
freight bill would have been $43.75 for this 
small shipment. To soak us $388.50, where 
the rate charged by any other steamship line 
save those of the North Atlantic conferences 
would be $43.75, is unjust, discriminatory, 
and outrageous. Obviously, what should be 
the most economical transportation, ocean 
freight, is anything but that under existing 
conference rates. 


ELECTRONICS 


Thank you for your recent telephone call, 
advising that your office plans to call to the 
attention of the Federal Maritime Board, 
complaints of American industry that ocean 
freight rates discriminate against U.S. ex- 
port shippers and favor our foreign competi- 
tion. 

The Electronic Industries Association, 
through its international department traffic 
committee, has worked for several years to 
alleviate this situation through direct nego- 
tiations with steamship conference repre- 
sentatives. In general, we have found the 
conference willing to cooperate and a num- 
ber of rate adjustments have been put into 
effect covering products of the electronics 
industry. 

The freight rate is, of course, a factor in 
establishing the price at which a product 
is sold in a foreign country. Many coun- 
tries also base their tariff rates on the cost, 
insurance, and freight value of the product. 
This tends to multiply the already existing 
rate discrimination. 

It is our recommendation that your office 
urge the Federal Maritime Board to investi- 
gate thoroughly all rate proposals presented 
to it and require that conferences justify all 
rates which discriminate against American 
shippers. American steamship companies 
are highly subsidized to insure that Ameri- 
can export products can reach foreign ports 
at a shipping cost comparable with our for- 
eign competition. Steamship conferences, 
which traditionally are dominated by foreign 
lines, should be required to justify all rate 
proposals which do not provide parity for 
American exports. The Federal Maritime 
Board should be encouraged to think in terms 
of rate parity for American exporters so they 
can enjoy the benefits which should be pro- 
vided with the tax dollars spent to subsidize 
American shipping interests. 


RUBBER 


In many cases, ocean freight rates are the 
deciding factor as to whether U.S. producers 
can obtain the business. An industry rep- 
resentative stated that both United States 
and West German producers quoted prices on 
a substantial order for surgeons gloves in 
Ecuador. U.S. prices were lower but ocean 
freight rates were so much higher that the 
landed cost from Germany was less than 
that for U.S. products, so that the business 
was placed with a German company. 


FARM MACHINERY 
Ocean freight rates handicap American ex- 
ports. Some rates from the United States to 


Europe are considerably higher than rates 
from Europe to the United States. Some 
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rates from Europe to a third country are 
lower than rates for the same distances on 
voyages originating in the United States. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Marine freight rates are higher from U.S, 
ports to Europe than rates from Europe to 
the United States. 


FERTILIZERS 


Last week I was asked by one of our execu- 
tives what single thing was the greatest 
deterrent to increasing our chemical export 
sales. I imagine that by asking this loaded 
question he expected I might say—a bigger 
budget, more people, etc. My prompt 
answer to this question was noncompetitive 
U.S. ocean freight rates. 

Reflecting on this subject, I knew that it 
was not specifically listed in the agenda and 
probably the committee does not desire to 
dwell on it at length at this time, but I do 
feel that this roadblock to expansion is so 
basic that if it is not recognized, then all 
of the help and assistance that the Govern- 
ment desires to give to aid exports may be- 
come academic, for I know in our case we 
must produce competitively and then deliver 
abroad competitively, and if we cannot com- 
plete both of these two stages there is no 
use windmilling about anything else. 

Please be mindful that I am expressing my 
personal opinion on a key deterrent to ex- 
port sales of chemicals which Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp. has to offer for export, 
and if the chemical industry were can- 
vassed, I believe you will find that for ton- 
nage chemicals a considerable amount of 
business is lost because U.S. rates cannot 
compete with foreign-flag lines, many of 
which are subsidized by their governments 
to the extent it reflects substantially in their 
rate structure. 

I would be the first to admit that I do not 
know how U.S, lines can lower their rates 
when I hear that the master of foreign ves- 
sels gets from $4,000 to $5,000 per year, and 
on U.S. vessels captains are paid $10,000 to 
$15,000, along with comparable differences 
in the pay of foreign versus U.S. crews. I 
have also heard that costs to load a vessel 
vary from $1.50 to $4 per ton abroad, where- 
as in the United States it is estimated at 
$7 to $8 per ton. 

My point being, that if Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp. can produce a product 
competitively for export but cannot deliver 
competitively, then the tariff rates, trade 
restrictions, or any help the Bureau can lend 
to promotion of trade, become academic. 

From my point of view, in the strengthen- 
ing of the U.S. position in world trade, ocean 
freight rates play a most vital integral part, 
and for Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
chemicals to take advantage of the assistance 
to its fullest degree we must first, somehow, 
equalize the primary problem of noncom- 
petitive freight rates either by lowering our 
rates or increasing foreign rates. (Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp.) 

Potash fertilizer is a bulk commodity 
valued at only about $20 (muriate of potash) 
or $30 (sulfate of potash) per ton at U.S. 
mine. Because of its Carlsbad location, the 
major part of the domestic industry is bur- 
dened with a costly rail haul just to reach a 
port. Before the foreign destination is 
reached, a costly ocean freight must be add- 
ed to arrive at the landed cost. This freight 
burden is onerous not only in its relation to 
the basic value of the potash fertilizer 
shipped but even more so in its relation to 
the much lower freight costs from the foreign 
producing countries to most of their export 
markets. Whereas ocean freight costs on 
potash to the Far East or Oceania are ap- 
proximately the same from the United States 
as they are from Western Europe, it is a 
well-known fact that it costs twice as much 
to ship potash across the ocean from the 
United States to Europe as it costs to ship 
the same product and quality in the opposite 
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direction. For this reason European potash 
producers have long been able to secure a 
substantial part of our domestic market in 
the coastal strip from Maine to Florida, The 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway may 
for the first time give European potash sup- 
pliers access to the important Midwest mar- 
ket. In general, a rail haul may add $10 to 
$15 per ton and an ocean freight another $10 
to $15 per ton on U.S. potash exports. The 
significance of a freight advantage to a Euro- 
pean supplier of, say $5 per ton, is obviously 
very important for a product which sells for 
$20 per ton free on board plant, (Southwest 
Potash Corp.) 
AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 

A general statement was made by several 
industry representatives that ocean freight 
rates on shipments from the United States 
to foreign destinations are not competitive 
with similar rates for shipments to these 
same destinations from foreign points of 
origin. 

In reply to these complaints the Depart- 
ment is pointing out first of all that the 
Government does not exercise any direct 
control over the level of ocean freight rates. 
Secondly, shippers are being advised to follow 
the procedure outlined in the attached 
pamphlet ‘Ocean Freight Rates” whenever 
it is felt that certain rates are either ex- 
cessively high or of a discriminatory nature. 

Copies of all of the industry statements 
listed in this memorandum have been trans- 
mitted to the Regulation Office of the Federal 
Maritime Board for whatever action is 
deemed appropriate. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to call particular attention to 
the material of the Celler committee re- 
port on industrial chemicals and auto- 
mobiles. When the Celler committee 
took up this matter, it found great dis- 
parity between the rates on exports and 
the rates on imports. One example it 
chose was sodium cyanide. The rate 
from Hamburg to New York was 82 cents; 
but the rate from New York to Hamburg 
was $6.61—or a rate on exports eight 
times greater than the rate on imports. 
The rate from Rotterdam to New York 
was 82 cents; but the rate from New York 
to Rotterdam was $5.85—or seven times 
as much. 

In the case of automobiles, the rate on 
exports of automobiles was 77% cents 
per cubic foot, as compared to an im- 
port rate of from 31.5 to 36 cents per 
cubic foot; and the difference in the ton- 
nage rates in the case of automobiles was 
$6 to $7 a ton. 

Mr. President, there is a very interest- 
ing story in this connection. After the 
Celler committee brought out these 
facts—and the American Automobile 
Manufacturers Association assisted in 
bringing them out-—-the association 
sought a readjustment of the rates. It 
did not apply to the Maritime Commis- 
sion, because it thought there was too 
much redtape involved in connection 
with that procedure; but the association 
dealt directly with the shipping confer- 
ences, and it obtained an approximate 
equalization of the rates. 

Subsequently, the shippers of sodium 
cyanide sought a readjustment of rates. 
However, they took up that matter, not 
with the Maritime Commission, but di- 
rectly with the shipping conferences. 
They obtained a readjustment. 

I emphasize the fact that in both cases 
that action was taken only after the 
Celler committee brought out the facts 
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and thus provided material which en- 
abled the private parties to do some- 
thing which the Maritime Commission 
should have done on its own initiative. 
DECREASING EXPORTS—INCREASING IMPORTS 


However, we believe that differential 
rates still continue for a great mass of 
commodities which are exported and im- 
ported. We have a rather clear indica- 
tion that this situation is effective in di- 
minishing exports and in increasing 
imports. We have that clear indication 
from the record in connection with the 
steel industry. For example, on ingots, 
blooms, billets, slabs, and so forth, our 
exports diminished 58 percent from 1955 
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to 1962; and those items were of impor- 
tance. 

The decrease was from 602,000 short 
tons to 253,000 short tons. The average 
value per ton was $81. At the same time, 
the imports were increasing by 17 per- 
cent, or from 146,000 to 171,000 tons. 

In the case of wire rods—to which I 
have previously referred—the exports 
between 1955 and 1962 decreased by 45 
percent; but the imports increased by 
1,244 percent—or from 48,000 tons to 
645,000 tons. The value was $96 per ton. 
So estimating the increases at 600,000 
tons, there was an increase in imports 
of just short of $60 million worth. 


May 9 


In the case of pipe and tubing, our 
exports fell from 350,000 to 192,000 tons. 
Our imports increased from 177,000 to 
655,000 tons, at an average value of $148 
aton. That would be an increase of ap- 
proximately 580,000 tons at $148 a ton, 
or very close to $85 million. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
on the composition of U.S. exports and 
imports of steel by major product group- 
ings be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 7.— Composition of U.S. exports and imports of steel, by major product groupings 
EXPORTS 


Product grouping 


Thousand | Percent | Thousan 


short tons | of total | short tons short tons | of total | short tons | of 

Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, etc_ 602 16 510 10 14 1 7 113 $81 

pr 88 2 197 4 16 1 2 09 94 

Stroctoral ish hapes and piling. -- — 5 a * 9 240 5 10 2 11 H 145 
8 and p — 

8 — 216 6 604 11 66 5 5 120 6 218 

Rails and accessories... 74 2 235 4 of 6 6 6 152 

Concrete reinſorein, 74 2 85 2 14 1 1 2 1 134 

Other bars and tool steel_ 132 3 130 2 53 4 4 80 4 272 

350 9 1,185 22 206 18 1 192 9 448 

asad 3 0 4 (@) 3 4 @ 764 

1 0) 1 1) 13 1 206 

45 1 3 (0) 1 (@) 2 0 288 

31 21 28 1 356 

1,194 31 1,075 442 29 600 30 240 

773 20 803 273 304 20 153 

NOR ice cok E AESA A IE AAN 3,871 100 5,348 100 1, 508 100 2,013 100 211 


IMPORTS 


1957 


1981 


of total | short tons | of total 
3 (9) = ® 8 
5 448 10 
23 506 12 
2 201 7 
09 10 09 
14 852 19 
9 487 11 
16 553 12 
12 305 7 
5 78 2 
3 79 2 
6 239 5 
4 385 9 
050 67 2 
100 4,302 100 


— — — 
de en ess A 


1 Less than 14 of 1 percent or less than 500 short tons, 


Mr. DOUGLAS, In the case of barbed 
wire, our exports fell from 45,000 tons 
to 2,000 tons, or virtually disappeared, 
while imports were increasing from 113,- 
000 to 374,000—a large increase. 


THIRD COUNTRY RATES 


Another factor needs to be probed. 
That is the question of rates to third 
countries. This may be the most im- 
portant of all. We were able to cover 
it only in a glancing way. Mr. Lederer 
testified that it is his general impression 
that rates from Europe to the northern 
ports of South America, which would be 
Venezuela, Colombia and Panama, were 
very much lower than our ocean freight 
rates from Galveston, despite the fact 
that the distances from Galveston to 
these North and South American ports 


Source: American Iron & Steel Institute and basic data of Bureau of the Census. 


are very much less, We desire to go into 
this subject more thoroughly, but this 
may be the most serious obstacle of all 
under which we are operating, because 
it will penalize our trade with third 
countries and not merely with the con- 
tinent of Europe or with Japan. 


SHOCKING SITUATION 


Mr. President, this is a shocking mat- 
ter and one for which we have every right 
for both an explanation and action. It 
is amazing that the Maritime Commis- 
sion came before us and pleaded igno- 
rance about an industry which they are 
supposed to regulate. What efforts and 
zeal they expended on this matter seem 
to have been in the single area of the 
comparative costs of loading and un- 
loading baby carriages. They felt no 


obligation apparently even to inquire into 
these matters and to protect the interests 
of American industry and of the United 
States. Apparently they have sat back 
in their handsome building merely wait- 
ing for complaints and litigants to come 
tothem. They pleaded lack of staff when 
they had what those of us in the legis- 
lative branch would consider to be an 
army to help them. But they had no 
memory even of requesting additional 
staff for this purpose. 

A serious question arises why this 
Commission, which has primary juris- 
diction over these matters, had appar- 
ently never raised its voice to protect 
the American exporter, American in- 
dustry, and the American public. They 
apparently have never disapproved a 
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conference rate on their own initiative— 
although they have that power—and 
have really not acted to protect our in- 
terests even in the face of a great loss 
of steel exports and a great increase in 
imports. This is true even though the 
testimony we received was that the dif- 
ferentials in the conference rates be- 
tween the charges for our exports and 
the charges on imports in the same ships 
going to the same places was, in some 
cases, almost double, and in many cases, 
represented absolute amounts which 
were more than 10 percent of the price 
of the product. These facts, in and of 
themselves, could explain why some of 
our products are unable to compete 
abroad. 


NATURE OF SHIPPING CONFERENCES 


Mr. President, we should go more thor- 
oughly into the nature of international 
shipping conferences. I am told that 
the record seems to show that as of the 
end of August 1961, a total of 105 active 
steamship conferences were operating 
over trade routes directly involving U.S. 
commerce. In at least 13 of those con- 
ferences there are no American-flag 
lines, and in another 30 only 1 Ameri- 
can-flag line is an active participant. 
In about 93 of those conferences Ameri- 
cans are outnumbered. We are not cer- 
tain yet exactly to what extent. The 
voting powers are distributed inside the 
conferences, possibly on the basis of the 
number of ships, possibly on the tonnage. 
But that subject needs to be probed. We 
are hopelessly outnumbered in the con- 
ferences. 

The conferences are divided into two 
groups. First, there are the outbound 
conferences, which deal with commerce 
from the United States to other ports. 
There are only three of those. They are 
between the United States and Europe, 
and between the Pacific coast and Japan, 
and between the gulf and Europe. Per- 
haps I should refer to the first, the 
North Atlantic Trade Conference. 

The inbound trade from Europe to the 
United States has 21 conferences, and 
their headquarters are entirely in Euro- 
pean countries, Brussels being 1 of 
the major centers. The outbound con- 
ference fixes rates going out, the in- 
bound conference fixes rates coming in. 
But the inbound rates are nearly always 
lower than the outbound rates. We 
should watch both sets of rates. We 
should reduce the outbound rates and 
probably there should be an increase in 
the inbound rates. 

Mr. President, I hope we can find an 
explanation for this problem and act to 
rectify it. 

One question is, Why have not the 
shippers complained? That is a mystery. 
I do not happen to have a definite an- 
swer. Perhaps they have despaired from 
getting action from the Commission, as 
two of the groups apparently did. I 
do not wish to insinuate, but it may be 
that some of the shippers have their 
Parao arrangements with the shipping 

ines. 

It may be that shippers have their 
private deals with the shipping lines. 
It may be that industries are afraid to 
complain for fear that shipping will not 
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be available to them when it is needed. 
It may be that there are some gentle- 
men’s international agreements on mar- 
kets and who is to be dominant in the 
trade of particular items. No doubt such 
excuses will be made, but it certainly 
appears that American goods over a wide 
range of products are being discrimi- 
nated against by the official rates set by 
these international cartels, which our 
Maritime Commission has the power to 
break up, but which it has refused to 
deal with. 

These facts throw some light on the 
question as to why our exports of steel 
have diminished and why imports have 
increased. Some spokesmen for the steel 
industry have laid the blame on wage 
rates. The record indicates that in- 
creased wage rates in the United States 
since 1957-58 have been approximately 
matched by increases in productivity, so 
that the labor cost per unit of output has 
not risen. It has risen about 1 percent 
in 5 years, if we include white-collar 
workers as well as blue-collar workers. 
It has risen about four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent if wage workers alone are con- 
sidered 

The evidence we have produced also 
seems to indicate that the prices of raw 
materials in the steel industry—coal, 
limestone, and iron ore—fell from 6 
to 9 percent during this time. It is a 
well-known fact that the cost of raw 
materials in our country is very much 
lower than the cost of raw materials in 
Europe. These two factors, labor costs 
and material costs make up over 80 
percent of the costs of producing steel. 
As we have seen, they have not gone up 
but have actually fallen when taken 
together. 

Thus we have not lost our markets in 
steel due to increased costs. 

I suggest that we may find that the 
steel industry has been barking up the 
wrong tree, or trying to hang the wrong 
culprit. A large part of the difficulty 
may very well lie in the differential 
freight rates. 

ACTION NEEDED 


I think the American Government 
must act to make certain that our goods 
are not discriminated against. We 
should make certain that these interna- 
tional cartels do not act in their own 
interests without considering our na- 
tional interest. In the complete ab- 
sence of action by the one agency of 
the Government which has jurisdiction 
over this matter, then some other agency 
must make certain that our interests are 
protected. 

We cannot depend upon the deathbed 
repentance of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, after they made such a terrible 
showing, to think that they would say, 
the next day, We are already acting on 
this matter.” If we relax our vigilance, 
they are likely to do what they did after 
the Celler committee produced its report 
2 years ago. We need constant, unceas- 
ing vigilance, scrutiny, and pressure. 

Mr. President, this is a shocking and 
disgraceful situation and the President, 
the Congress, and the country deserve 
an explanation of it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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THE FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry has just ordered reported the Feed 
Grain Act of 1963. Earlier this week I 
addressed a letter to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], calling 
his attention to a particular situation 
existing in Colorado with respect to Mo- 
ravian Malting barley. This particular 
barley is grown almost exclusively in the 
State, and does not contribute to the 
surplus. In fact, almost the entire pro- 
duction is under contract to a brewery 
and is used by it for its manufacturing 
purposes. 

In order to indicate how limited is the 
production of this variety I would call 
attention to the fact that in the year 
1960, according to figures furnished me 
by the Department of Agriculture, the 
only States other than Colorado grow- 
ing any Moravian barley were Montana, 
with eight-tenths of 1 percent of the 
total acreage of barley planted, and 
Wyoming, with 3.6 percent of the total 
acreage of barley planted. Even more 
current and significant is the conference 
report of the Malting Barley Improve- 
ment Association held at Milwaukee on 
January 17, 1963, which shows only Colo- 
rado reporting any figures on Moravian 
Malting barley. 

During the year 1962, the Coors Brew- 
ery purchased all but 43,000 of the 2,243,- 
000 bushels produced, and the expecta- 
tions are that the demands will continue 
and probably increase in each ensuing 
year. 

Under present law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has authority to exempt va- 
rieties of barley, Moravian included, from 
the operation of the feed grain program. 
He has done so in the past but did not 
in the year 1963, based upon a determi- 
nation that there were more than normal 
yields. I submit, however, that Moravi- 
an is in a category apart—and does not 
contribute to a surplus. 

This situation was further described 
in my letter to the distinguished chair- 
man [Mr. ELLENDER] and I ask unani- 
mous consent that my letter may be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 7, 1963. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHARMAN: During your con- 
siderations of H.R. 4997, the Feed Grain Act 
of 1963, I should like to call to your atten- 
tion and to the members of the committee 
a problem with respect to Moravian barley 
being encountered by constituents in 
Colorado. 

As you know, the present law permits the 
Secretary of Agriculture to exempt varieties 
of barley from the operation of the feed grain 
program. However, the Secretary did not 
elect to do so for the 1963 crop. 

Moravian barley is a good cash crop for 
growers in Colorado, most of which is pur- 
chased by the Coors Brewery of Golden, 
Colo. Figures furnished to me indicate that 
in 1962, 2,243,000 bushels of Moravian were 
grown. Of this amount all save 43,000 
bushels was purchased by the brewery. This 
miniscule remainder was not accepted be- 
cause of frost damage, growers asking to keep 
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some for special feed use and some that was 
not within standards, 

Under all circumstances, it would appear 
that Moravian should properly be considered 
for an exemption from the bill. I would ap- 
preciate your reviewing this situation with 
that in mind. I know that the growers in 
Colorado would most appreciate favorable 
consideration being given this request. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon ALLOTT. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I shall 
offer an amendment to H.R. 4997, the 
effect of which is to exempt this par- 
ticular barley, Moravian, from the op- 
eration of the feed grain program. I 
send it to the desk, and ask that it be 
printed and lie on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the brief remarks I intend to make at 
the moment I had planned to make to- 
morrow, as the most appropriate day, 
but in view of the fact that the Senate 
plans to adjourn until Monday I should 
like to make them at this time. They 
refer to the Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, J. Edgar Hoover. 

First I wish to quote a philosophical 
statement with regard to responsibility, 
from a very great American, as follows: 

If I were to try to read, much less answer, 
all the attacks made on me, this shop might 
as well be closed for any other business. I do 
the very best I know how—the very best I 
can, and I mean to keep doing so until the 
end. If the end brings me out all right, 
what is said against me won’t amount to 
anything. If the end brings me out wrong, 
10 angels swearing I was right would make 
no difference. 


Those words were spoken by Abraham 
Lincoln. They described his philosophy 
of duty. 

Thirty-nine years ago tomorrow a 
young man was appointed to a big job. 
Through the years this man has fol- 
lowed Mr. Lincoln’s philosophy. He has 
done and continues to do his very best. 
None can justly refute this statement. 

The man I speak of is John Edgar 
Hoover. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

His name is as famous as any other 
in this Nation. He is as much a part of 
Americana as John Glenn, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Gen. John “Black Jack” 
Pershing, and John Hancock. 

Each of these men and the other 
thousands of American heroes from co- 
lonial days to the present have been and 
are endowed with a special spirit. It is 
the spirit which has set them apart from 
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the crowd—the spirit which has given 
them courage to stand in the face of 
formidable adversaries—the spirit which 
has enabled them to lead the United 
States of America through the greatest 
of perils to the heights of eminence we 
enjoy today. 

It is the spirit which possessed John 
Hancock when he so boldly penned his 
name to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

It is the spirit which passed from 
“Black Jack” Pershing to his men and 
gave them the courage and determina- 
tion to pour out of the trenches and 
charge to victory over the German 
Armies in World War I. 

It is the spirit which drove General 
MacArthur back to the Philippines and 
on across the Pacific to Japan. 

It is the spirit which lifted John Glenn 
into space even before his historic flight 
of February 20, 1962. 

It is the spirit which caused J. Edgar 
Hoover on May 10, 1924, to set certain 
conditions on his acceptance of the job 
of Acting Director of the Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Thank God for this spirit. 
God for men like J. Edgar Hoover. 

My mind, although unencumbered by 
the restrictions imposed on the thinking 
of men in so many parts of the world 
today, cannot imagine this Nation with- 
out this spirit or men like J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

The Bureau must be divorced from politics 
and not be a catchall for political hacks. 
Appointments must be based on merit. Sec- 
ond, promotions will be made on proved 
ability and the Bureau will be responsible 
only to the Attorney General. 


These are the conditions set by J. 
Edgar Hoover 39 years ago today when 
Harlan Fiske Stone offered him the posi- 
tion of Acting Director of the Bureau of 
Investigation. The wisdom of these con- 
ditions, set by a man only 29 years of 
age, is evident to each of us today. They 
are conditions which have remained un- 
changed for 39 years. They are condi- 
tions which have elevated the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to the pinnacle 
of respect and efficiency. They are con- 
ditions which have raised the standards 
of law enforcement in this country to 
the highest level ever attained. 

Harlan Fiske Stone was a stern New 
Englander. He had been named Attor- 
ney General at a time when the Depart- 
ment of Justice was at a low ebb. He 
was determined to clean up the mess he 
inherited. Already he had deposed Wil- 
liam J. Burns as Director of the Bureau 
of Investigation. He was not a man to 
stand for backtalk. J. Edgar Hoover 
knew this, yet he had the courage to set 
conditions on his acceptance of the job 
offered him. 

This courage, this determination to do 
his duty as he sees it, has been a trait 
of J. Edgar Hoover throughout his life. 
This is the spirit which J. Edgar Hoover 
has imparted to the men and women of 
the FBI. It is the spirit which has made 
the FBI a symbol of justice, law, and 
order throughout the land. 

The Bureau of Investigation in 1924 
was a small organization. The job of 
directing it, however, if performed prop- 
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erly, was a big task. Many of the men 
in the Bureau were of no value whatever. 
They had to be replaced with men of 
integrity, determination, and dedication. 
It took a great deal of these ingredients 
back in the twenties to be a worthy pub- 
lic servant. 

J. Edgar Hoover chose his men care- 
fully and intelligently. He saw to their 
training and rewarded ability with pro- 
motion. Hence it was that when the 
Nation was overrun with marauding 
gangs of the early thirties, the FBI was 
ready, willing, and able to answer the 
call. 

One by one the gangs were eliminated 
as FBI agents, armed with new laws giv- 
ing them the power to carry firearms, 
make arrests, and investigate such things 
as kidnaping, bank robbery and fleeing 
felons, pressed the fight. Mr. Hoover 
personally apprehended Alvin Karpis, 
one of the most vicious of the gang lead- 
ers of the thirties. 

The thirties also marked the FBI's 
entry into the field of protecting the 
Nation from internal subversion. The 
data which Mr. Hoover and his agents 
began to collect as early as 1936 on the 
Communists, Fascists, and Nazis proved 
invaluable a few years later when we 
became involved in a shooting war with 
the Nazis and Fascists and subsequently 
in a cold war with the Communists. It 
is a historical fact that not one act of 
foreign-directed sabotage occurred in 
the United States during World War II. 
The FBI also kept tight control over es- 
pionage operations of the Axis powers. 

Thus by the midforties, Mr. Hoover 
had led his small band of dedicated men 
and women in the FBI in successful 
fights against criminal and Fascist 
gangs. There was, however, no time to 
take bows. The Communists were 
stronger than ever and, feeling their 
new strength, were looking around for 
new lands to conquer. The full forces 
of their propaganda, espionage, and sub- 
versive networks were directed against 
the United States. Time after time Mr. 
Hoover warned the Nation of this evil 
but it took a few shocks—shocks like 
the Rosenberg and Abel cases—to 
awaken many Americans. 

Even shocked, many Americans re- 
mained apathetic about the Communist 
menace. They showed little interest in 
or concern about learning of the enemy 
of freedom. In March 1958 a new book 
appeared which was to jolt untold num- 
bers of Americans into an acute aware- 
ness of communism. It was “Masters 
of Deceit” by J. Edgar Hoover. In this 
book, Mr. Hoover unfolded for the first 
time for the public the unscrupulous 
nature of communism. Without sensa- 
tionalism, he presented in a carefully 
organized form the basic facts about 
communism, free of the lies and distor- 
tions which the Communists themselves 
always have used to conceal their true 
meaning. Last year Mr. Hoover gave 
us another book, “A Study of Commu- 
nism,” to further enhance the knowledge 
which free men possess about their 
sworn enemy. 

The apathy with which so many 
Americans have viewed the internal 
Communist threat perhaps is in large 
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measure a tribute to Mr. Hoover and 
the FBI. Without doubt, the FBI has 
been most effective in carrying out its 
responsibilities of protecting the internal 
security of the United States. 

There is another large and sinister 
evil looming over our Nation—the or- 
ganized underworld. With the steady 
decline of moral standards in recent 
years there has been a steady growth of 
organized crime. Smalltime hoodlums 
and common thieves have amassed tre- 
mendous wealth in recent years through 
organized gambling and other vices. At 
the same time, crimes of robbery, mur- 
der, rape, assault, burglary, major lar- 
ceny, and automobile theft have been 
going up year after year. Just last week 
Mr. Hoover had this to say about the 
crime situation: 

It is my firm belief that the public attitude 
toward law enforcement is a major and 
basic cause of the current crime increase. 
Too many people today are concerning them- 
selves only with rights. They are ignoring 
responsibilities. Too many citizens have 
adopted a don't- get · involved attitude about 
matters of crime. They close their eyes to 
unlawful acts. 


Americans should heed well these 
words of a great leader. For 39 years 
he has protected us from the forces of 
crime and subversion. His knowledge 
of these evils is second to none; hence, 
he speaks with proven authority. 

Where would law enforcement in 
America be today if it were not for the 
spirit of J. Edgar Hoover? 

Would there be an FBI Laboratory 
second to none in the world in the field 
of scientific crime detection? Would 
there be an Identification Division of the 
FBI so efficient that a single set of finger- 
prints can be found among the almost 
167 million sets on file in a matter of 
minutes? Would there be an FBI Na- 
tional Academy which has provided ex- 
cellent training to over 4,300 local, State, 
Federal, and foreign law enforcement of- 
ficers? Would there be the very close 
cooperation which exists today among 
law-enforcement agencies at all levels? 

Without J. Edgar Hoover, I am certain 
none of these conditions which are so 
vital to good law enforcement could exist 
as we know them today. 

In spite of the many outstanding con- 
tributions, Mr. Hoover and his beloved 
FBI have not been beyond attack. 
Naturally, he and the organization have 
been, and will continue to be the main 
target of the criminal and the subversive. 
Mr. Hoover has said many times that 
when these elements stop attacking him 
he will feel he is failing to do a good job. 

But there have been attacks from 
other sources. Some have been made for 
purely selfish reasons. Some have re- 
sulted from a misunderstanding of Mr. 
Hoover’s actions and motives. The 
names of these attackers are unimpor- 
tant. Their vicious remarks are eyen less 
important in the end when they are 
proved untrue. It behooves all of us, 
however, to stay alert to such attacks 
and refute them before they can cause 
any damage. 

J. Edgar Hoover is a man dedicated to 
the law. I commend to one and all the 
following statement from an article he 
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wrote for the February 1962 issue of the 
American Bar Association Journal: 

The majesty of the law, in today’s world, 
is not just a figure of speech or a rhetorical 
flourish. It is the diadem of American free- 
dom, the reality which distinguishes us from 
tyranny. It is our heritage, our refuge, our 
glory. 

Such are the words of a great Ameri- 
can. I congratulate Mr. Hoover on his 
39th anniversary. Moreover, I congrat- 
ulate the American people, the American 
system, and American security for hav- 
ing the benefit of his services during 
more than three decades. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as has 
already been stated, tomorrow will mark 
the 39th anniversary of the entering into 
Federal service of Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, 
the head of the FBI. 

I wish to add, to what has already 
been said, my appreciation of Mr. 
Hoover’s outstanding service. I can 
think of no individual who has contrib- 
uted more to the security and well-be- 
ing of this Republic than Mr. Hoover. 

I can think of no one who has served 
with greater distinction and greater in- 
telligence or has accomplished his mis- 
sion better than Mr. Hoover, at the same 
time accomplishing it in keeping with 
the highest principles of ethics. 

His task has not been an easy one. 
He has dealt with stupendous problems 
involving Communist and Nazi infiltra- 
tion, as well as with the worst criminal 
element in our country, and many other 
elements of our land. 

Perhaps sometimes, in our enthusiasm, 
Congress has overloaded the FBI with 
activities that might well have been per- 
formed by someone else. Perhaps some- 
times those in the executive department 
have, in their enthusiasm, made requests 
and demands upon the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation which perhaps should 
not have been made. 

Through it all J. Edgar Hoover has 
conducted a law enforcement agency 
with outstanding success. He has been 
the great defender of what we refer to 
as the American way of life and our 
system of government. 

I pay tribute to him and congratulate 
him; and as a citizen I thank him for 
the great service he has rendered. 


RATIFICATION BY THE STATE OF 
MISSOURI OF ANTI-POLL-TAX 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
most happy to inform the Senate that 
the State of Missouri today ratified the 
anti-poll-tax amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Missouri thus becomes the 34th 
State to have done so. 

I was notified just a few minutes ago 
that the House of the Missouri Legis- 
lature this morning approved ratifica- 
tion of the amendment by a vote of 150 
to 7. The Missouri Senate on March 18, 
1963, approved ratification of the amend- 
ment by a vote of 31 to 1. The house 
action this morning, when reaffirmed by 
the senate, completed ratification by the 
legislature of that great State. 

I wish to express my great apprecia- 
tion for the fine work that the two dis- 
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tinguished Senators from Missouri—the 
senior Senator [Mr. SYMINGTON], and 
his colleague [Mr. Lonc]—have done 
in connection with this important mat- 
ter. Each cosponsored and supported 
my resolution proposing this amendment 
to passage in the Senate and each has 
contributed greatly to the commendable 
action that the legislature of their great 
Midwestern State has taken. 

With ratification by 34 of the 38 States 
required to make this amendment to the 
Constitution valid, I am hopeful that we 
may have good news before too long a 
time from the remaining States whose 
legislatures are presently in session, but 
which have not acted. 

I again wish to express my heartfelt 
thanks to my distinguished friends who 
have worked so hard on this matter 
with me. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. The Senator 
from Florida, as usual, is most generous. 
My colleague [Mr SYMINGTON] is not 
able to be present on the floor, but he de- 
sires to join with me in expressing con- 
gratulations to the Senator from Florida 
for the great job he has done, not only 
in sponsoring this proposal and getting 
it through this Congress, but in con- 
tinuing his efforts with the various 
States. 

I am happy and proud to have had a 
part in this great project with the Sen- 
ator from Florida in erasing from the 
basic law of our land this section, which 
we feel is not in keeping with the great 
traditions of America. 

I am sure the distinguished Senator 
from Florida and my colleague from 
Missouri will wish to join in expressing 
our appreciation to Senator Albert 
Spradling, President pro tempore of the 
Missouri Senate, Senator John Joynt, 
the majority leader of the senate, Hon. 
Tom Graham, speaker of the house, and 
Hon. Jim Trimble, the majority leader 
of the House of Representatives of 
Missouri; as well as all the members of 
those two bodies, who in a little less than 
an hour passed this measure through the 
legislature. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
most appreciative of the gracious state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
for himself and his colleague. I wish 
the Recorp to show that the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri, who has such close 
familiarity with the proceedings of the 
State of Missouri, serving as a member 
of its senate, as its president pro tem- 
pore, as chairman of its judiciary com- 
mittee and as Lieutenant Governor of his 
State, before he came to the Senate, has 
rendered incalculable service in contact- 
ing all of the gentlemen whom he has 
named. I certainly wish to join with 
him in expressing to them my apprecia- 
tion, but making it very clear for the 
record that the distinguished junior 
Senator from Missouri is entitled to the 
credit for contacting them, because I 
could not have even attempted to do so 
except through his good offices. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. I thank the 
Senator. I am happy to have worked 
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with him. I am happy that my col- 
leagues in Missouri have not forgotten it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
join in commending the Senator from 
Florida for his splendid leadership in 
connection with this very important con- 
stitutional amendment to eliminate the 
poll-tax requirement for voting. This is 
an endeavor which he has undertaken 
over the years. If ever we have seen an 
example of patient perseverance and 
dedication to public duty yielding their 
own reward, it is in this instance. I sa- 
lute the Senator from Florida for what 
he has done, and thank him, belatedly, 
for the kind comments he made several 
weeks ago with reference to our own 
State legislature, when it was impossi- 
ble for me to be present in the Senate to 
join in an extended comment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the kind comment of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. If my recollection 
serves me, the great State of Minnesota, 
represented so ably by the distinguished 
majority whip, was the 15th or 16th 
State to ratify the amendment, ratifying 
the same day as Ohio, February 27, 1963, 
I believe I took occasion at that time to 
say that, except for the very strong sup- 
port of the two Senators from Minnesota 
and their continued effort in contacting 
their Governor, the leaders of both 
houses of their legislature, and the mem- 
bers of the legislature, no such happy 
result would have been achieved. 

I thank him and his colleague from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Florida very much. 


TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE 
ANTHONY J, CELEBREZZE AND 
THE HONORABLE W. WILLARD 
WIRTZ BEFORE THE EDUCATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on the 
opening day of our hearings on S. 580 
and related bills, it was the pleasure of 
my subcommittee to hear the Honorable 
Anthony J. Celebrezze, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. On 
the following day the subcommittee was 
privileged to take testimony from the 
Honorable W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary of 
Labor. 

Because of the widespread interest 
which has been expressed by Senators, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the testimony of each of these Cabinet 
officials be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE, SEC- 
RETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE, U.S. SENATE, APRIL 29, 1963 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I deem it a real privilege to appear 

before this distinguished committee this 
morning to testify on behalf of S. 580, the 

National Education Improvement Act of 1963. 
As President Kennedy indicated in his 1963 

message to the Congress on education, “in- 

creasing the quality and availability of edu- 
cation is vital to both our national security 
and our domestic well-being. A free nation 
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can rise no higher than the standard of excel- 
lence set in its schools and colleges.” 

We are here today because our efforts to 
strengthen American education, repeatedly 
launched, have repeatedly failed. 

We are here today to start afresh to sort 
and analyze education's vast problems and 
to renew our efforts to resolve them. 

S. 580 is designed to meet the Federal Gov- 
ernment's responsibilities in this vital area 
of our national life. It features a compre- 
hensive, yet selective approach to the needs 
of American education. It would assist in 
the improvement of education on all levels 
from elementary to graduate school, would 
promote educational quality, would expand 
individual opportunity for achieving educa- 
tional self-fulfillment, would help our edu- 
cational institutions to absorb the oncoming 
enrollment increases of millions of students, 
and would enable the Nation to better meet 
its critical needs for skilled manpower, accel- 
erated economic growth, and strengthened 
national security. 

For a nation now accustomed to living 
with the threat of thermonuclear war, it is 
perhaps difficult to think of crisis in terms 
of education, A well-stocked arsenal and a 
thriving economy—these would seem to be 
the primary objects of public concern in 
this era of global uncertainty. Problems re- 
lated to classrooms and teachers, textbooks 
and laboratories are less likely to arouse 
widespread national anxieties. 

Yet there is a direct connection between 
the strength of our schools and the strength 
of the Nation. Education is essential both 
to our national defense and to our national 
growth. It is the guardian of freedom and 
the mainspring of progress, and, when edu- 
cation is weakened, both freedom and eco- 
nomic progress are seriously imperiled. 

It is no secret that the condition of edu- 
cation in the United States calls for action 
and calls for action now—throughout the 
land—in the cities and suburbs, on the farms, 
and in the towns. 

Lack of adequate education and lack of 
opportunity for education are major con- 
tributing factors to our present high rates 
of unemployment, dependency, delinquency, 
and crime. They lie at the root of our in- 
ability to meet urgent needs for skilled and 
highly trained manpower. In science and 
medicine, engineering and agriculture, in 
education itself, and a host of other occu- 
pations requiring special or advanced train- 
ing, these manpower shortages are major 
barriers to social and economic progress. 

We must ask ourselves how this situation 
has been allowed to develop in a great na- 
tion which has long recognized the close bond 
between education and freedom—a nation in 
which education is a requirement for all its 
youngsters and whose singular contribution 
to the history of democracy has been the 
establishment of a system of free public 
schools unequaled by any other nation. 

One reason undoubtedly stems from our 
past achievements. Because education as a 
whole has been more available than any- 
where else, there is a tendency to be com- 
placent about its present and its future. 
It is inconceivable to most Americans that 
this Nation should fail—or indeed be second 
best. 

It took a Russian sputnik in 1957 to jolt 
the country out of its tranquilized state of 
indifference toward education. But our ef- 
forts to upgrade American education—given 
a big boost by the Soviet feat—have not yet 
caught up with our massive needs. 

At the beginning of this school year we 
were still short of classrooms despite a 
stepped-up rate of construction. As a result 
of these shortages, more than 1 million chil- 
dren are attending school in overcrowded 
classrooms and almost 2 million are forced 
to study in outmoded, unhealthy, and even 
hazardous school buildings. We need more 
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classrooms at the elementary, secondary, and 
higher education levels. 

There are still not enough well-qualified 
teachers in our schools although many locali- 
ties have made strenuous efforts to raise 
teachers’ salaries and improve their profes- 
sional standing. In the fall of 1962, the 
States reported that 83,000 teachers failed 
to meet full State certification requirements. 
Few teachers have the opportunity to re- 
fresh and update their knowledge although 
major advances in learning are continuously 
being made in most fields of study. Unless 
teachers are given access to this abundant 
new knowledge, the knowledge they impart 
to their students will already be obsolete. 

The school dropout problem persistently 
plagues us. In this decade alone, an esti- 
mated 7½ million youngsters will leave high 
school without a diploma. Set adrift in a 
competitive world of work which requires 
more, not less, education and training, these 
youngsters constitute a tragic waste of our 
human resources. Their hopelessness and 
disillusion are a matter of great concern not 
only in the big cities but also in the smaller 
towns and rural areas. 

We have not yet given adequate attention 
to the educational needs of more than 22 
million American adults over the age of 25 
who have had less than 8 years of schooling 
and to several million who completely lack 
the ability to read and write. 

We have not yet met the educational needs 
of an estimated 5 million handicapped chil- 
dren who require specially trained teachers 
and specially tailored programs. 

Between 25 and 40 percent of our able 
high school graduates still fail to go to col- 
lege—some because they are not sufficiently 
motivated and others because they cannot 
afford it. 

Opportunities for higher education, al- 
ready narrowed by financial considerations, 
will soon be even further restricted by space 
limitations if college facilities are not imme- 
diately expanded. 

The pressures of our growing population 
are being increasingly felt at all levels of edu- 
cation. More than one-fourth of our popu- 
lation—more than 50 million individuals 
is currently enrolled in our schools and col- 
leges. By 1970 there will be 10 million more. 

College enrollments alone will almost dou- 
ble in this decade. The first sharp increases 
are only 2 years away. Without new build- 
ings, begun immediately, our institutions of 
higher education will not be prepared to re- 
ceive them. 

These are some of the disquieting realities 
in education today. They are facts which 
will yield only to a massive cooperative na- 
tional effort on behalf of education at all 
levels. 

These educational deficiencies have be- 
come so serious that they limit the produc- 
tive capacity, economic growth, and secu- 
rity of the Nation, restrict the scope and 
progress of scientific investigation, and ham- 
per the building of our national defense. 
They have made education a matter of na- 
tional concern. 

The dilemma presented to the Nation by 
the inadequacy of local resources to support 
education and the urgent need for strength- 
ened education must be met and resolved. 

The dependence of many communities on 
property taxes alone to provide revenues for 
the schools is not realistic. The burden of 
the regressive property tax is becoming too 
heavy on the homeowner and small business- 
man. Supplemental financial aid from other 
sources is essential to meet our burgeoning 
school costs at all levels of education. 

Where a community is fortunate enough 
to have adequate resources—usually indus- 
trial property or residential property of high 
value—its schools are usually excellent. But 
local school revenues vary considerably from 
district to district and from State to State 
with the result that the quality of education 
throughout our land is very uneven. 
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The migration from farm to city and from 
city to suburb that has been going on for 
some decades has compounded even further 
the problems of the schools and has made 
the uneven quality of education among our 
States a matter of national concern. 

Residents of high-income States with bet- 
ter-than-average schools must often move 
and enroll their children in less-than-aver- 
age schools in low-income States. And chil- 
dren from impoverished schools, moving to 
other communities, carry their educational 
handicaps with them. The burden of re- 
pairing these handicaps falls heavily on a 
relatively small proportion of the Nation— 
especially on our largest cities, 

Education is an investment in human 
capital and a primary factor in economic 
growth. Economists have estimated that in 
recent years our investment in education 
has been responsible for up to 40 percent of 
the Nation’s growth and productivity, A 
college education is calculated to be worth 
approximately $400,000 in lifetime earnings. 
This return benefits not only the individual 
but the entire economy. 

We cannot continue to allow the high cost 
of education to close the door of opportunity 
to able and talented youth, As we become 
increasingly dependent on skilled and highly 
trained manpower to meet the needs of na- 
tional growth and national security and to 
meet the needs of individuals in a free but 
complex society, we must provide increased 
opportunity for students of limited financial 
means to advance their education to the 
highest level they are able and willing to 
attain. 

There is nothing new about Federal aid 
to education. The earmarking by the Na- 
tional Government, under the Survey 
Ordinance of 1785, of a parcel of land in 
each township for schools set a precedent 
for the recognition of education as a 
national concern which has persisted 
throughout our history. 

Certainly last year’s centennial observance 
of the passage of the Morrill Act—the Land- 
Grant College Act of 1862—clearly accorded 
to Federal aid to education the hallmark 
of a national tradition. When the Congress 
in that act aided in the creation of colleges 
to provide instruction in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, it responded to a cru- 
cial educational need and to the national 
interest of that time. 

When the Congress passed the Vocational 
Education Act of 1917, the GI bills of World 
War II, and the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, in each instance it responded 
in a timely and direct way to the recognized 
needs of the American people and to the 
requirements of the national interest. 

The assistance to education which we pro- 
pose in this bill would carry on this well- 
established tradition of Federal support in 
education. 

It does not seek to preempt the rights of 
the States and communities to control the 
education of our youth. Neither would it 
lessen the responsibility of the States to 
meet this important obligation to its citizens. 
Rather, it would enable the States and our 
institutions of higher education to meet 
those responsibilities and fulfill those obli- 
gations which, for a number of reasons, they 
are now unable to meet. It would shore up 
the structure of education until the States 
and private institutions of higher educa- 
tion are able to support it alone. 

The legislation we are proposing would 
not give the Federal Government a domi- 
nant role in education. Rather, it would 
enable the States and local communities to 
carry out their own responsibilities for edu- 
cation. This margin of expenditure would 
spell the difference between mediocrity and 
excellence and would help to even out the 
wide differences in educational quality and 
opportunity that now exist among the 
States. 
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In every case, Federal support would be 
designed to stimulate local action. It would 
enable the States to improve the quality of 
their schools, while at the same time giving 
them an opportunity to adjust their finan- 
cial systems to meet their requirements for 
support of education when the period of 
Federal assistance is completed. 

The Federal Government cannot and 
should not attempt to solve all education’s 
many complex problems. It cannot and 
should not take over responsibility for edu- 
cation. But the Federal Government can 
and should step forward to shoulder those 
responsibilities which lie clearly within the 
scope of its constitutional limitations and 
which it is already carrying to a lesser degree. 

This bill is designed to enable the Federal 
Government to make its proper contribution. 

It is a comprehensive bill which addresses 
itself to the entire range of needs in Amer- 
ican education. Each part, though, must 
be considered in its relationship to the whole. 
The structure of education is such that every 
level depends upon the preceding level, and 
each, in turn, is depended upon by those 
which follow. 

What we do or do not do to assist higher 
education, to expand the capacity of our in- 
stitutions of higher education, to improve 
the quality of teacher education, to develop 
strength in specialized fields will have a di- 
rect and forceful impact on the quality of 
education at the elementary and secondary 
levels. And what we do or do not do to aid 
our public elementary and secondary schools 
to meet their problems of crowded class- 
rooms, underpaid teachers, and changing 
curriculum needs is of direct consequence to 
the continued growth and strengthening of 
higher education. 

Just as the different but complementary 
parts of education cannot be separated one 
from the other, the total well-being of our 
society cannot be measured apart from edu- 
cation. President Kennedy has said that 
“education is the keystone in the arch of 
freedom and progress.” It is an essential 
condition of a living and growing democracy. 
It is the citizen’s opportunity for personal 
fulfillment and happiness. It is the coun- 
try’s greatest resource for achieving national 
strength and prosperity. 

Let me now turn to the specific proposals 
of the bill itself. They are addressed to six 
major categories of educational needs: First, 
to the expansion of opportunities for indi- 
viduals in higher education; second, to the 
expansion and improvement of higher edu- 
cation facilities; third, to the improvement 
of the quality of education at all levels; 
fourth, to strengthening elementary and sec- 
ondary education; fifth, to improving voca- 
tional and special education; and, finally, to 
the expansion of opportunities for continu- 
ing education beyond the formal school 
years. 


TITLE I-—-EXPANSION OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
INDIVIDUALS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


To help realize our national goal that each 
individual shall have the opportunity for 
education at the highest level of which he 
is capable, the bill provides in title I for 
expansion of the successful National Defense 
Education Act student loan and graduate fel- 
lowship programs and for additional oppor- 
tunities to finance a college education 
through the initiation of a program of work- 
study campus employment and a program of 
Federal insurance for commercial loans to 
students. 

Steeply rising costs of higher education ac- 
companied by an upward climb in the col- 
lege-age population pose for many American 
families today the vexing and expensive 
problem of providing their children with 
the education necessary for tomorrow’s de- 
mands on their knowledge and productive 
capability. 

One factor limiting attendance at college 
that must be overcome is the cost. Intelli- 
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gence is not related to family income or abil- 
ity to pay the costs of going to college, but 
actual enrollment is. Estimates indicate 
that between 25 and 40 percent of our most 
capable students—those with IQ’s of 120 and 
above who want to go to college—do not 
now go beyond high school, largely because 
of financial need. Further evidence that 
higher education is largely dependent upon 
the ability of the student to pay the price 
is indicated by the fact that private educa- 
tion continues to draw 50 percent of its 
students and public education 25 percent 
from the top 10 percent of the Nation’s in- 
come groups. 

A program of Federal financial assistance 
through student loans began in 1958. Since 
that time, more than 350,000 students in 
1,500 institutions have received NDEA loans 
exceeding $230 million. This year an esti- 
mated 220,000 will borrow $110 million—an 
average of $500 each. Yet the demand for 
loan funds is not being met. More than 100 
institutions have requested greater Federal 
contributions than the maximum to which 
they are now limited. 

The requirements of the present national 
defense student loan program are such that 
many students from middle-upper income 
families are unable to obtain loans. Yet 
6 million families in this category face a 
heavy financial burden as a result of the 
spiraling costs of a college education which 
are especially severe if the family is large. 
To assist such families, we are recommending 
the establishment of a Federal loan insur- 
ance program that would provide them easier 
access to commercial loans and enable them 
to spread the payments for college costs 
over a considerable period of time. 

More students help finance their college 
education from their part-time earnings 
than from any other source of outside aid, 
such as scholarships and loans. Although 
many students find jobs off the campus, most 
of the earnings are from work-study pro- 
grams administered by and, for the most 
part, financed by the colleges and uni- 
versities. College-paid undergraduate em- 
ployment now totals about $100 million a 
year and provides average earnings of about 
$285 for 350,000 students. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can help these additional thousands 
of students who work their way through 
college by undertaking partial support of 
educationally related oncampus student em- 
ployment. 

Graduate education is the most expensive 
level of education, and its high cost is the 
primary cause of attrition from study for 
advanced degrees. Of the total number of 
graduate students currently enrolled, only 
about 40 percent are full-time students. 
The others pursue studies on a part-time 
basis because they need to earn money to 
support themselves and their families. 

The many years necessary for part-time 
students to earn doctorates aggravate this 
problem. In the natural sciences, where 
fellowships and assistantships are relatively 
abundant, students generally earn their doc- 
torates in 4 or 5 years. In the social sciences 
and the humanities, however, an average of 
8 years is required. Thus, it is essential to 
increase fellowship aid so as to attract thou- 
sands of additional graduate students and in 
order to reduce the high attrition rate among 
our present graduate students. 


TITLE Il—EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


To strengthen higher education, S. 580 
would assist the Nation's colleges and uni- 
versities to construct urgently needed class- 
rooms, laboratories, libraries, and technical 
facilities, would promote the establishment 
and strengthening of educational centers of 
excellence in graduate and technical educa- 
tion, and would expand Federal support for 
modern foreign language and area studies 
under the National Defense Education Act. 
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College enrollments in 1970 are expected 
to be double those of 1960. Approximately 
7 million students will be in attendance by 
1970, with the greatest increase in entering 
enrollments coming in the next 2 years. To 
provide for additional students, replace obso- 
lete structures, and modernize usable build- 
ings, institutions of higher education should 
invest an average of $2.3 billion annually. 
Expenditures currently fall short of this by 
$1 billion annually. 

General instructional programs and facil- 
ities are especially difficult to finance. The 
college housing loan program, now author- 
ized at $300 million annually, enables insti- 
tutions to construct only such income-pro- 
ducing facilities as dormitories, dining halls, 
and student centers. Needs for academic 
facilities are even more acute. 

Additional public community colleges 
would provide higher education opportu- 
nities to thousands of students who would 
continue their schooling if they had access 
to colleges close to their homes. To meet the 
Nation’s needs for general-purpose junior 
colleges with degree transfer programs, we 
should open 25 to 30 new community col- 
leges annually during the next 10 years. 

The need for expanded college-level tech- 
nical education is also acute. Because of the 
present shortage of subprofessional techni- 
cians, many highly trained scientists and 
engineers are forced to serve as draftsmen 
or laboratory aids. Whereas the satisfac- 
tory ratio is considered to be 2 or 3 techni- 
cians to 1 professional engineer, the present 
ratio ranges from 7 to 11.5 technicians to 
every 10 engineers. Nor is there any indica- 
tion that the situation is righting itself. 
The Nation’s institutions of higher education 
are turning out approximately 2 technicians 
for every 5 engineers—only 15,000 a year 
against an estimated annual need of 80,000. 

With regard to college libraries, when 
measured against the minimum standards of 
the American Library Association, 52 percent 
of all libraries in 4-year institutions now 
have substandard collections, 49 percent are 
inadequately staffed, and 58 percent receive 
less than 6 percent of total institutional 
expenditures. 


TITLE II-—IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
QUALITY 


To strengthen and improve educational 
quality at every level of our expanding edu- 
cational enterprise, S. 580 proposes, in title 
III, Federal assistance for the improvement 
of teacher-preparation programs, for the up- 
grading of teacher competence through ex- 
panded operation of teacher-training insti- 
tutes, for specialized training of teachers in 
selected educational areas, for broad and ac- 
celerated educational research and demon- 
stration efforts, and for the strengthening of 
State statistical services in the field of 
education. 

The most significant factor in the learning 
process, next to the aptitude of the learner, 
is the quality of instruction. Concern about 
the quality of teaching in the Nation's 
schools has already led to Federal assistance 
programs which are producing substantial 
improvement in the teaching of mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages. The Nation’s 
need for maximum development of human 
resources requires that this wave of improve- 
ment be expanded and extended to other 
vital fields. Title III attacks this problem 
at five significant points: Improving the 
teaching of those already in service, strength- 
ening the preparation of future teachers’ 
training, expanding training programs for 
personnel who deal with specialized needs of 
children, educational research and the dem- 
onstration of tested techniques, and im- 
proving educational statistics essential to the 
maintenance of effective schools. 

In the fall of 1962 about 83,000 full-time 
teachers failed to meet full State certification 
standards, They represent about 5.5 percent 
of the total teaching staff. 
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Additional thousands of teachers have not 
had an opportunity to refresh and update 
their knowledge of the subject matter they 
teach. They have not been able to bring into 
the classrooms important new knowledge re- 
sulting from recent broad advances in all 
fields of study. Shortages of teachers and 
trained personnel in auxiliary and specialized 
fields have also handicapped efforts to expand 
and strengthen school and college curricu- 
lum, 


TITLE IV—STRENGTHENING ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


To insure that the entire educational ef- 
fort is founded upon quality instruction in 
the elementary and secondary schools, S. 580 
authorizes selective assistance for the im- 
provement of inadequate teachers’ salaries, 
for the elimination of critical classroom 
construction deficiencies, and for the sup- 
port of special research and demonstration 
projects designed to bolster educational 
quality and opportunity. Existing programs 
of the National Defense Education Act for 
the acquisition of science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language instructional 
equipment and for guidance, counseling, 
and testing, as well as the programs of school 
assistance in federally affected areas, would 
be extended in a continuation of the help- 
ful Federal educational role already author- 
ized by the Congress. 

In just 1 year, from the fall of 1961 to the 
fall of 1962, public school enrollment in- 
creased by 1.4 million students. This brought 
enrollment to a new peak of 38.8 million. 
Effects of the high postwar birth rate are 
being felt increasingly in high schools, where 
enrollment is increasing more rapidly than 
in elementary schools. 

According to reports of the States, ap- 
proximately 1,667,000 pupils were in excess 
of the normal classroom capacity last fall— 
attending school in overcrowded classrooms, 
makeshift quarters, and rented facilities, and 
under similar emergency arrangements. An 
estimated additional 1.7 million children 
were attending school last fall in obsolete 
and unsatisfactory facilities. 

It is estimated that, in the decade of the 
1960's, there will be 7½ million youngsters 
who will drop out of high school before 
graduation. Twenty-six million youngsters 
will be added to the working force in the 
decade ahead. Out of every 10 children now 
in grade school, only 7 will earn a high 
school diploma, only 4 will continue their 
education, and only 2 will finish 4 years of 
college. We know that unemployment and 
welfare cases are going to be concentrated in 
the dropout group. Not only are dropouts 
going to be competing with great numbers 
of youngsters who are better prepared to 
face the job world, but they are going to be 
seeking work in an economy in which the 
kinds of jobs they are limited to undertake 
are disappearing. The school dropout prob- 
lem constitutes a tragic waste of human re- 
sources. It adversely influences the social 
and economic values necessary for a healthy 
society. The only way we can minimize 
social costs over the long run is to invest 
more in education and training. 

The Federal Government must act swiftly 
to insure that the States have the resources 
and are provided the incentives to meet this 
tragic problem. 

TITLE V-——EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


To meet the challenges of new technology 
and a dynamic economy, title V of this legis- 
lation would authorize the expansion and 
modernization of the Federal-State Voca- 
tional Education Acts and a program to 
eliminate the educational deficiencies of a 
significant portion of our adult population. 
An additional investment in the education 
of our handicapped children would enable 
them to lead more productive and satisfying 
lives in the years ahead. 
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The dramatic breakthrough in scientific 
knowledge, the evolution of new means for 
production, and the greater demands for 
skilled manpower are matters that concern 
us as a nation. 

Right now only about 4 million people 
a year are being served by vocational educa- 
tion programs, about half of whom are 
adults. Opportunities are obviously far too 
limited. In the large cities, where educa- 
tion is very much affected by socioeconomic 
changes, vocational education offerings are 
often inadequate. Only one-fifth of present 
vocational enrollments are in our largest 
cities. 

The panel of consultants who this year 
studied our national vocational education 
needs and offerings has stated that, in this 
changing world of work, vocational educa- 
tion must provide up-to-date training op- 
portunities for the more than 20 million 
youngsters expected to enter the labor mar- 
ket in the 1960’s without a college degree. 

It must serve the training and retraining 
needs of millions of workers whose skills 
and knowledge need updating or whose jobs 
disappear in the wake of automation and 
economic change. 

It must provide education beyond the 
high school level so that the ever-increasing 
demand for highly skilled craftsmen will be 
met. 

It must be capable of constant expansion 
and revision to reflect changing employment 
possibilities and national economic needs. 

We are concerned also about the 5 million 
handicapped school-age children in this 
country who are in need of special educa- 
tion. These include children who are blind 
or partially blind, or deaf, or have speech 
impairments, or who are crippled or have 
other special health problems, or who are 
emotionally disturbed or mentally retarded. 

Almost all these children can be helped 
to live normal lives. But they can be helped 
only if they have very special teachers— 
teachers with the kind of professional prep- 
aration that will enable them to understand 
the effects of the child’s deviation upon his 
learning and to know how to help him. 

Of the 5 million handicapped children, 
about 1½ million are mentally retarded and 
another 14% million have very serious social 
or emotional problems which interfere with 
their learning. Their talents, which in some 
cases are unusual, are hidden away, their 
abilities submerged, their promise blighted. 

For these children, about 200,000 special 
teachers are needed, but only 50,000 to 60,000 
are now available. Only 2,000 degrees in 
special education were granted during 1959- 
60. By 1968, only about one-third of the 
Nation’s handicapped children will have ac- 
cess to needed special educational training 
opportunities. 


TITLE VI—-EXPANSION OF CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


This legislation, finally, would extend the 
incalculable benefits of education to all our 
population who wish to use them: To the 
millions of adult Americans who require ad- 
ditional educational opportunities to remedy 
the lack of formal education in childhood, 
to all those who need to keep abreast of the 
revolutionary changes in knowledge in order 
to perform their jobs well in today's highly 
specialized and professionalized job market, 
and to all our population who do not now 
enjoy the numerous benefits of good library 
services. 

Eight million Americans 25 years of age 
and older have less than 5 years of schooling; 
almost 23 million have less than an eighth 
grade education. Without a foundation in 
basic education—without the ability to read, 
write, and do simple arithmetic—these mil- 
lions of Americans are committed to a future 
of minimum earnings, recurrent joblessness, 
dependency, and personal deprivation. 

The cost to the Nation of this lack of basic 
education among so large a group is stag- 
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gering. Here is the hard core of unemployed, 
supported by public welfare funds and un- 
able to benefit from major vocationa) train- 
ing programs because of the lack of basic 
education skills. 

The problem of limited educational attain- 
ment is not limited to any particular area or 
population group. It is nationwide. In New 
York State the number of adults with less 
than 8 years of schooling is nearly 2 million; 
in Illinois, California, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas it ranges from 1 to 14% million. Thir- 
teen other States—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and Virginia—each have 
more than half a million such adults. 

Our increasingly complex society demands 
a continuous process of lifelong learning and 
relearning. An insistent need and demand 
from the general public have caused many of 
our State universities and colleges to offer 
certain courses or kinds of instruction in ex- 
tension. These offerings have of necessity 
been limited in number and in scope. The 
educational opportunities of great numbers 
of people who are above the usual school age 
have been limited. Many of these people, 
because of remoteness from a university 
campus, cannot attend regular courses or 
programs. Increasingly, extension courses 
are becoming an important means for tech- 
nical workers in an ever-widening range of 
occupations to upgrade their skills and keep 
abreast of new developments. Such educa- 
tional opportunities will obviously have a 
far-reaching effect on industrial efficiency 
and the national economy. The fact that it 
has been necessary for these broad extension 
programs in general to be self-supporting has 
seriously limited the extent as well as the 
adequacy of their service. 

For the vast majority of Americans, the 
basic source of continuing cultural and 
learning opportunities is the public library. 
Yet, 18 million Americans have no readily 
available library services, Some 110 million 
persons, 60 million in urban areas, have in- 
adequate library services. 

The proposed legislation follows in its 
concepts the provisions of the successful Li- 
brary Services Act, which has materially as- 
sisted the development of public library 
service in rural areas in the United States. 

We recommend that this assistance now be 
extended to meet the needs for improved 
library services, including construction, in 
urban areas as well. 

This education bill focuses on the very 
heart and substance of our Nation's security, 
our economic growth, and the promise 
America will hold for individual aspiration 
and fulfillment in generations to come. 

I urge your most careful consideration of 
the components of this bill in relation to 
each other and, above all, in relation to 
the larger purposes of the long-range 
national interest. Those purposes call for 
the kind of broad and balanced action which 
this bill embodies. They call for our joint 
effort in resolving the difficulties, the differ- 
ences, and dilemmas that are implicit in any 
proposal for a major move forward in a sen- 
sitive area of human relationships. 

The program that we are proposing is an 
educational program, realistic in terms of 
cost and clearly in line with both the limi- 
tations of Federal activity in the sphere of 
education and the Federal obligation to pro- 
mote our domestic well-being and our na- 
tional security. 

President Kennedy has said that the pro- 
posed program for education “neither in- 
cludes nor rejects all of the features which 
have long been sought by the various educa- 
tional groups and organizations.” He has 
characterized it as “a prudent and balanced 
program drawing upon the efforts of many 
past Congresses and the proposals of many 
Members of both Houses and both political 
parties.” The President has stated also 
that this “is solely an educational program” 
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and is not an attempt “to solve all other 
difficult domestic problems.” 

Social and economic problems that this 
Nation now faces extend far beyond the 
realm of education, and they cannot be 
solved by education legislation alone. They 
can be helped by broadening educational 
opportunities, by improving the quality of 
education, by stimulating economic growth. 

These problems need our sympathy, our 
tolerance, and understanding. They require 
long and steadfast efforts in many fields and 
on many fronts. But let us not place on 
education the full burden of all our diffi- 
cult and complex social tasks when educa- 
tion is already faltering under the weight 
of its own heavy responsibilities, 

Let us join together in a cooperative, con- 
certed effort to strengthen education. 

Let us focus our attention on its critical 
needs—not the fragmented needs of this 
field or that or the needs of one level as 
opposed to another, but the needs of the 
whole house of education, from kindergar- 
ten through college and beyond. 

Let us concentrate our efforts on meeting 
these needs. To do this will require not 
only expanded Federal support to educa- 
tion but increased support from business 
and industry and a new look by the States 
and local communities at the resources that 
they may be able to command, 

The challenge in education is now. We 
must meet it, And I am sure that working 
together we will meet it. To that end, I 
strongly recommend your favorable consider- 
ation of S. 580. 


STATEMENT OF W. WILLARD WIRTZ, SECRETARY 
OF LABOR, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ED- 
UCATION, SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE, ON S. 580, NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 1963, APRIL 30, 
1963 


My testimony, as Secretary of Labor, in 
support of the National Education Improve- 
ment Act of 1963, S. 580, reflects the realiza- 
tion that full employment in this country 
depends on full education. 

These are actually comparative terms, and 
there has always been something of this re- 
lationship between learning and making a 
living. I refer, however, to the effect of what 
we loosely call “automation” upon the in- 
terdependence of education and employment. 

Unless and until the educational system 
in this country is significantly strengthened, 
two danger spots that have already shown 
up in our manpower situation are going to 
continue to get worse. One is the concen- 
tration of unemployment among unskilled 
workers. The other is the imminent shortage 
of personnel in a good many skilled, pro- 
fessional, semiprofessional, and technical 
occupations. 

The basic necessity, if there is to be full 
employment, is to increase the demand for 
manpower by stepping up the rate of the 
whole national enterprise. But this will not 
in itself meet the whole unemployment prob- 
lem, for it will not sufficiently increase the 
number of unskilled jobs. And this neces- 
sary stepping up of the economic growth 
rate will itself be retarded unless people with 
the skills and training which the new jobs 
require are available, 

The reason for the increasing concentra- 
tion of unemployment among unskilled 
workers is that machines are taking over 
the unskilled jobs. These are the jobs which 
have, up to this time, absorbed the casual- 
ties of the educational system: Those who 
for one reason or another have left school 
without having added to the strength which 
is in their arms and backs the skill it takes 
to do something more than “common labor.” 
This wasn't too bad when there were enough 
common labor jobs around. Now there 
aren't. 

Today, unskilled workers make up 5 per- 
cent of the work force. But almost 15 per- 
cent of all the unemployed are in this 
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group. Unemployment is over twice as high 
among the younger worker group and among 
nonwhite workers—the two groups in which 
there are the largest percentages of un- 
skilled workers—than it is in the work force 
asa whole, 

What this means in terms of educational 
needs is obvious. We simply cannot any 
longer afford to let boys and girls leave 
the educational system unprepared to use 
their minds as well as their muscles, We 
must, in one way or another, see to it that 
they have what today’s—and tomorrow’s— 
labor market requires. The margin for edu- 
cational error or failure, which is what the 
unskilled jobs in the old work force con- 
stituted, has been taken up by machine. 

Our educational system has to date been 
too largely college oriented. It has worked 
out that most of those who do not go on 
to college, especially those who finished high 
school, picked up in the course of this edu- 
cation enough training or skills to somehow 
or other get a job. However, it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that inadequate train- 
ing and education contribute to unemploy- 
ment and dislocation. We can no longer 
depend on the haphazard methods used in 
the past to prepare our labor force. 

The Department is issuing today a special 
research report called Young Workers: Their 
Special Training Needs, which for the first 
time contains the facts and figures which 
give the full dimensions of the problems fac- 
ing our noncollege bound young people. I 
should like to refer to some of the highlights 
from this report because they put into broad 
perspective the magnitude and complexity of 
the problem that we as a people face in 
educating and training youngsters who are 
going directly to work rather than toward 
college. Many of these youngsters will be 
leaving an educational system oriented to a 
college education instead of the world of 
work. 

First, let me say that this report under- 
scores the urgency of our problem and em- 
phasizes the need for immediate action. The 
facts are there; it is up to us as responsible 
citizens to act. 

Our report sends up a warning signal that 
says to all Americans that the postwar pop- 
ulation explosion, which first hit the schools, 
is now making itself felt on the side and 
makeup of the labor force in this year and in 
1964 and 1965. During the 1963-65 period, 
about 7.5 million new young workers will be 
looking for work. Again, let me emphasize, I 
am not discussing forecasts in the wild blue 
yonder, I am speaking about something 
which is occurring at this very moment. In 
fact, the leadtime for adequately preparing 
many of the youngsters before they enter 
the labor force has already disappeared. 

Because of the changing job requirements 
of our economy and the increasing employ- 
ment opportunities in those jobs requiring 
higher levels of education and skills, the 
group which will cause us the most concern 
will be the 5½ million non-college-bound 
new young workers who will be looking for 
work in the next 3 years. About 314 million 
of these young men and women will havé a 
high school education and approximately an- 
other 2 million youngsters will not have com- 
pleted their high school education. 

The number of young persons in the 14-to- 
19 age category expected to be working at or 
seeking full or part-time jobs (for the most 
part they will be 18- and 19-year-olds) will 
probably rise from 6.2 million in 1960 to 7.7 
million in 1965 and 8.4 million by 1970. 

This 24-percent increase of 1.5 million 14- 
to 19-year-olds in the labor force between 
1960 and 1965 dramatically points up the 
immediacy of the youth employment prob- 
lem. Between 1965 and 1970 the number of 
young persons ages 14 through 19 in the 
labor force will increase by about 736,000—or 
nearly 10 percent. Thus, of the total in- 
crease in the 1960 decade, two-thirds of the 
increase will have occurred by 1965. 
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The youth employment problem will be 
especially acute in some States in the next 
few years because the great upsurge in the 
number of youthful jobseekers will not oc- 
cur at a uniform rate. In 11 States the ex- 
pected growth between 1960 and 1965 in the 
number of teenagers in the workforce will 
exceed the total increase in nonagricultural 
employment which occurred between 1957 
and 1962 in each of these States* In a 
12th State, West Virginia, the number of 
teenagers in the labor force is expected to 
decline slightly between 1960 and 1965; the 
number of nonagricultural jobs dropped by 
69,000 between 1957 and 1962. During this 
period, these 12 States had a total loss of 
358,000 nonagricultural jobs. In these same 
States, the total number of 14-19-year-olds 
working or seeking work between 1960 and 
1965 is expected to grow by 552,000. The 
States where the greatest difficulty in pro- 
viding jobs for young workers may occur 
are: New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and West Virginia. 

In some large industrial States such as 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Massa- 
chusetts, approximately one-fifth or more 
of the labor force growth between 1960 and 
1965 is expected to consist of non-college- 
bound teenagers. 

Our report indicates that many of our 
youngsters have special training needs. If 
we are to avoid the “social dynamite” which 
will be generated by frustrated unemployed 
youngsters, we must have an omnibus edu- 
cational and training approach which will 
encompass all of our young citizens. We 
must, for example, reach out to the 150,000 
young men in the 14 to 19 age group who 
were not attending any school and were not 
in our labor force in October 1962, 

Our educational and training programs 
must also give special attention to the ap- 
proximately 12 million youngsters under the 
age of 18 who were growing up in families 
whose total money income was less than 
$3,000 in 1961. This income is considerably 
below the minimum family budget consid- 
ered as modest but adequate by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. If our programs do not 
reach these young persons then they will, in 
all probability, repeat the experience of their 
fathers and end up as low-income family 
heads with little education and meager in- 
come. It is up to us to break the circle of 
poverty encompassing so many of our citi- 
zens who lack a proper education. 

The report also shows that about one out 
of every four nonwhite teenagers in the labor 
force was unemployed compared with about 
one out of every eight white teenagers. Both 
the high school graduate and the dropout 
among the nonwhite youngsters are pri- 
marily employed in low-paying service occu- 
pations and in farm labor jobs. 

The special training needs of young work- 
ers resulting from the profound change 
occurring in the agricultural sector of our 
economy are also pointed up in our report. 
Many of the teenagers now growing up in 
rural-farm areas may not find farm jobs 
when they are ready to enter the labor mar- 
ket because of the continuing technological 
revolution on our farms. They will be look- 
ing for jobs in urban areas and many of 
them will not be prepared for the increas- 
ingly complex jobs developing in our fac- 
tories and offices. 

We cannot ignore the 415,000 children un- 
der age 14 who are growing up in migrant 
families. Approximately one-half of the 
children under 18 in migratory families move 
about the country as their families follow 
the crops. Generally, migratory youths en- 
ter school later, attend classes fewer days, 
achieve the least progress, drop out of school 


These States are: Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Kansas, Delaware, Louisiana, and Mon- 
tana, 
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earliest, and constitute the Nation's largest 
single reservoir of illiterates. We must have 
educational and training programs which are 
flexible so that they adjust to the special 
needs of the children of migratory workers. 

We cannot afford to ignore the large num- 
ber of youths with physical and mental 
handicaps. They represent a special chal- 
lenge to the Nation's training resources. The 
Office of the Surgeon General of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Army has estimated that 
almost a third of the country’s youths sub- 
ject to examination for military service are 
unable to meet acceptable standards for 
medical and mental fitness. 

A considerable number of young persons 
with all types of handicaps are not attend- 
ing school, mainly because most school sys- 
tems lack the specially trained teachers, 
and to some extent the facilities necessary 
to make school a meaningful experience for 
these young people. In passing let me note 
that only about a quarter of a million of the 
Nation's 144 million school age retardees are 
enrolled in special education programs in 
public schools. 

Another problem which our report high- 
lights is that we have a large number of 
young married men who have incomes in- 
adequate for subsistence living. Many 
young breadwinners are forced by circum- 
stances to concern themselves more with im- 
mediate economic needs than with develop- 
ing their future careers. It is unlikely that 
many of the more than 700,000 family heads 
below the age of 25 with total annual money 
incomes of less than $3,000 are able to de- 
vote their efforts to develop their full poten- 
tial through training. The special difficulty 
facing these young married workers is ex- 
pected to affect an increasing number of our 
youths as long as they continue to marry 
and have children at an earlier age than did 
their parents. A fresh and different ap- 
proach to many of our training and educa- 
tional programs is needed to meet their 
problems. 

Our report concludes that the millions of 
young persons who will be jobseekers in 
the next few years are essentially a heter- 
ogenous group with differing educational 
and training needs, The education bill 
under consideration today represents a major 
step forward in that it recognizes the com- 
plexity of the problem and proposes a many- 
sided approach to a difficult problem. In 
its recommendation for vocational education 
the bill makes the same point that our re- 
port makes; namely that training must be 
realistic in the light of actual or anticipated 
opportunities for employment. 

Last week, as Chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Youth Employment, I had 
the honor of transmitting the Committee's 
report and recommendations on “The Chal- 
lenge of Jobless Youth” to the President. 
S. 580 would take decisive steps to imple- 
ment many of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for action programs to resolve both 
immediate and long-run problems of youth 
employment. There is little doubt that 
many of the problems faced by the Nation 
in areas such as unemployment, juvenile de- 
linquency, and the wasteful practice of 
under-utilized manpower are rooted in inade- 
quacies in our educational system. 

Almost every recommendation made by 
the President’s Committee on Youth Em- 
ployment to resolve future problems of job- 
less youth has some counterpart for educa- 
tional action in S. 580. One broad-gaged 
recommendation urges that necessary steps 
be taken by local school systems to improve 
teaching methods and strengthen curricula 
for those young people going directly to work 
from secondary schools. A related recom- 
mendation stipulates that additional funds 
must be provided to enable the schools to 
extend and improve their current education- 
al programs. Within the context of these 
recommendations such educational impera- 
tives are stressed as the need for remedial 
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teaching, curricula for students who are not 
academically oriented, educational programs 
for out-of-school youth who want further 
training, expanded and improved guidance 
and counseling programs, and an additional 
2 years of post-high school education for all 
youth capable of benefiting from this pro- 
gram. The Congress is urged to recognize 
the Federal responsibility by helping to sup- 
ply the resources required to initiate these 
programs. 

The Congress is called upon in one recom- 
mendation to reexamine existing vocational 
education laws and practices. Where neces- 
sary, the President’s Youth Employment 
Committee recommends that vocational and 
technical education be strengthened by of- 
fering Federal reimbursement for training 
in more and different occupations, A com- 
panion recommendation asks that area skill 
centers or technical or vocational schools 
should be established for youth and adults 
in many new central locations. For these, 
the curriculum should provide training for 
any occupation in which a job may be rea- 
sonably expected and for which youth may be 
qualified, 

The President’s Youth Employment Com- 
mittee calls for immediate crash programs to 
bring inadequately educated out-of-school 
youth up to at least minimum standards of 
employability. Key recognition is given to 
the inability of out-of-school youth to get 
jobs because they lack basic skills in reading, 
writing, speaking, and the use of numbers. 
Such programs, the Committee notes, will 
require funds for adequate classrooms and 
skilled teachers. 

Educational preparation for the world of 
work is a recurrent theme in the Youth Com- 
mittee’s recommendations to meet the chal- 
lenge of jobless youth. The proposed Na- 
tional Education Improvement Act offers 
much to facilitate the difficult transition 
faced by youth seeking to take their place 
as productive members of the Nation’s labor 
force. 

It is among our high hopes for the future 
that a much larger number of America’s 
youth can go on to college. We will not ac- 
cept any dilution of the disciplines of the 
school system which are necessary to prepare 
boys and girls for meaningful use of their 
college opportunity. Today’s circumstances 
demand, and S. 580 recognizes, that a great 
deal must be done to enlarge that opportu- 
nity and to strengthen the preparatory work 
for it. We must at the same time recognize 
that today the training demands of the work 
force require full recognition of the need 
for educational programs which prepare not 
only for college but for work to be performed 
without benefit of a college education. 

Title V-A of S. 580 will permit moderniza- 
tion and expansion of the present permanent 
program of Federal grants to the States for 
vocational education. The proposal is 
broadly conceived, with provisions covering 
high school students, high school graduates 
and dropouts, experienced workers in need 
of further training or retraining, and persons 
who are socially disadvantaged. It provides 
financial assistance for the construction of 
area vocational education schools, and for a 
wide range of ancillary services, including 
most notably teacher training and the de- 
velopment of new teaching techniques and 
materials. Improving the quality of teacher 
training, particularly in keeping the teacher 
up-to-date and abreast of modern tech- 
niques, is of the utmost importance. 

Another significant provision of the bill is 
the requirement that State plans for voca- 
tional education must include consultation 
with and use of the services of the public 
employment service offices to help assure that 
training will be related to occupational de- 
mand in the labor market. 

These important provisions take into ac- 
count the need for assuring that the voca- 
tional education system can meet the re- 
quirements of economic growth and the 
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constantly shifting occupational demands of 
modern technological developments. They 
recognize the need for expanding and updat- 
ing the system, and for introducing flexibil- 
ity in the programing of vocational educa- 
tion, 

Representatives of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have already 
discussed, in some detail, the Nation's voca- 
tional education system and the effect of 
the proposed new program. It has seemed 
to me that I might be most helpful to the 
subcommittee by suggesting to you some of 
what we have learned about the present 
vocational education program in connection 
with the administration of the Area Rede- 
velopment Act and the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. 

These are, in a sense, remedial programs. 
Perhaps their broadest lesson is that a great 
deal more must, in the long run, be done as 
part of a broad program of preparing people 
in advance for the demands which will be 
placed upon them in the modern and future 
world of work. 

But there are some more specific lessons 
from this Area Redevelopment Act and Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
experience, 

There is, first, the cumulative evidence of 
an urgent need for additional vocational 
education facilities, equipment, and person- 
nel. 

We are finding, for example, that in many 
areas as much as 75 percent of the training 
provided under these two legislative pro- 
grams must be carried on at night. This is 
not because the unemployed prefer to train 
at night, but because the facilities are only 
available then. In addition, the vocational 
education equipment at hand is all too often 
obsolete. 

These inadequacies have a direct bearing 
on the Nation’s unemployment problem. We 
have sometimes been unable to start training 
where definite job o exist. In some 
instances, training has been delayed for 
months waiting for adequate facilities, 
equipment, and personnel to become avail- 
able. The efforts of all involved are frus- 
trated when we find job opportunities and 
potential trainees, but no facilities. 

With the authority under Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act to purchase 
equipment, we have been able to overcome 
to a limited extent the problems of obsolete 
and insufficient equipment for training un- 
employed persons. But this effort to update 
training equipment has permitted taking 
only a step toward the modernization of our 
total vocational education system. 

To some extent, we have been able to offset 
the lack of available local facilities, equip- 
ment, and personnel for training under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
by arranging to send trainees out of their 
home communities to other areas where there 
are adequate facilities to undertake the 
necessary job training. 

In this connection, I particularly commend 
to your favorable consideration the provision 
to permit use of funds for the construction 
of area vocational schools. This provision 
recognizes the realities of the present labor 
market situation. We are less and less deal- 
ing with small isolated labor markets. A 
central area school is an appropriate way of 
bringing up-to-date training to larger geo- 
graphic areas, pulling together resources to 
purchase and install the evermore expensive 
equipment necessary for today’s job training. 

Industry, too, has an important role to play 
in skill development. The Department of 
Labor encourages labor and management to 
accept an appropriate share of the responsi- 
bility for training employed workers. Many 
such programs exist, But they cannot do 
the total job that needs to be done. Many 
employers do not have the facilities or the 
instructional staff to provide training. 
Passage of title V-A would be a significant 
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step in closing the gap between industry's 
need for training and the Nation’s present 
capacity to provide training. Also, the train- 
ing provided by this bill will give individuals 
an opportunity to increase their employ- 
ability and to build a good foundation of 
basic skill and knowledge that can be sup- 
plemented by any training that may become 
available to them in industry. 

I would like to emphasize that although 
passage of this bill will strengthen formal 
education it will not eliminate the need 
for the training programs that are provided 
under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act and the Area Redevelopment 
Act. Such training is designed primarily 
to meet and is focused upon the job needs 
of individual long-term unemployed work- 
ers, with what Congress determined to be 
essential provision for the payment of a 
training allowance to a worker participating 
in such a program. 

In order to restore these hard-core unem- 
ployed to full productive capacity, we must 
tailor-make training courses to their needs in 
the context of the job market they face. 
This makes mandatory a determinative role 
of the manpower agency—the local public 
employment office. 

The purpose of part B of title VI, which 
deals with “Adult basic education,” is to 
provide instruction for adults who are un- 
able to read and write English or who have 
not completed the equivalent of the eighth 
grade of school, with a view to increasing 
their opportunities for productive and profit- 
able employment. Here again, our experi- 
ence under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act illuminates the need for such 
a program. 

Recent data indicate that more than 300,- 
000 people looking for jobs had less than a 
fifth-grade education and almost 1% mil- 
lion of those unemployed had less than an 
eighth grade education. People so ill-pre- 
pared are at a competitive disadvantage in 
today’s highly skilled labor market, and will 
become progressively more disadvantaged as 
the Nation pushes its way toward greater 
technological achievement. 

The close correlation between unemploy- 
ment, experience and level of educational 
attainment is known to all of us who study 
our monthly reports on the labor force. In 
March 1962 the overall unemployment rate 
was 6.2 percent. Workers with less than a 
high school education had an unemployment 
rate of about 8 percent while about 5 per- 
cent of the high school graduates and about 
2.6 percent of workers wtih some college edu- 
cation were jobless in that month. 

The lifetime earnings of workers are rela- 
tive to their educational attainment. A re- 
cent study by the Bureau of the Census re- 
vealed that additional schooling is clearly 
associated with a very substantial increase in 
lifetime income. Over a lifetime, the total 
earnings of men with 1 to 3 years of high 
school and those of a high school graduate 
is better than $46,000. The difference in life- 
time earnings between a high school gradu- 
ate and a college graduate is close to $180,- 
000. Urban males with 4 years or more of 
college education had annual incomes of 
$6,780 in 1958 as compared with the income 
of $2,504 for urban men with less than 8 
years of schooling. 

About three-fourths of the family heads 
with less than a high school education had 
family incomes under $3,000 a year. Approxi- 
mately 58 percent of the family heads with 
some college education had incomes of 
$15,000 and over. Only 21 percent of those 
with less than a high school education had 
incomes of $15,000 or more. 

What is happening in the work force is 
exactly like what is happening in the Armed 
Forces: the minimum competence and train- 
ing qualifications have gone up sharply in 
the past 5 years. The place for the foot 
soldier and the common laborer is diminish- 
ing rapidly. 
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So, in the Armed Forces, the poorly quali- 
fied boy is being rejected. Five years ago, 
the military was taking boys who could func- 
tion at a fifth-grade training level. Today 
the minimum has been raised to a ninth- 
grade level. The others are rejected. And 
they are being rejected in the work force in 
precisely the same way. 

There is a direct correlation between a per- 
son's education and his earnings. A study 
of the income of men 25 years of age and 
older shows that those with less than 8 
years of education have a median income of 
$2,100 a year; those with 8 years of education 
show a median income of $3,800 a year; the 
median for high school graduates is $5,500; 
and for college graduates it is $7,950. 

These figures unquestionably reflect ele- 
ments other than the formal education of 
the individuals involved. But it is certain 
that the differences in educational attain- 
ment represent a prime reason for these in- 
come differentials. 

I would also like to emphasize that in 
considering the cost of adequate education 
and training, we ought to realize that the 
salvage cost of retraining an individual who 
has been assigned to the economic slag heap 
is less than what will be the public expense 
of supporting such an individual each year 
of his nonworking life if he is not retrained. 
We hear a great deal these days about the 
undesirability of passing on costs to the next 
generation. Even if we were forced to bor- 
row the funds for training the unemployed 
worker, the cost to the taxpayer would ap- 
proximate only 2 percent of what would 
otherwise be required for the support of the 
unemployed worker during the 40 years of 
his adult life. Even if dollars were the only 
consideration, we would realize that our lack 
of action may impose years of enforced un- 
employment on the would-be worker, thus 
passing on a far heavier debt than that con- 
templated by a constructive program of job 
training. 

We are finding that all too many of the 
hard-core unemployed group are function- 
ally illiterate—unable to take the initial 
screening tests or even to fill out an applica- 
tion for training or a job. An extremely 
large percentage of applicants have had to 
be rejected because they have only a fourth- 
or fifth-grade education, or less. 

Recently, a new training course was 
initiated to train people for semiskilled jobs 
as maintenance and service workers. Many 
of the applicants, however, were unable to 
read the labels on cans of cleaning materials, 
detergents, insecticides, rat poisons, and the 
like. In this case, it has been decided to 
begin at the beginning and teach the train- 
ees to read, along with the duties of the job. 
This means that one-half of the 6-hour 
training day will be devoted to remedial 
basic education and only one-half to occu- 
pational training. 

A demonstration project is now underway 
at the Norfolk Division of Virginia State 
College, to train 100 unskilled, chronically 
unemployed workers. Many of these work- 
ers who have had little opportunity for 
formal schooling are being taught the 3 R's 
along with specific occupational skills. 

There are, too, literally millions of adults 
who are not unemployed who also need the 
benefits of the adult education section of 
this proposed legislation. The 1960 census 
disclosed that 8½ million Americans 25 
years of age and over had completed fewer 
than 5 years of schooling. Their ability to 
hold the job, or to find a new one when they 
become unemployed, would in most cases be 
greatly improved if they could learn to read 
and write. 

There remains, however, the other, perhaps 
even larger, new demand which the develop- 
ing economy, viewed from the standpoint of 
manpower considerations, places on the edu- 
cational system. 
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Many of the manpower problems which 
confront us are related to the unavailability 
of an adequate supply of trained workers to 
fill job openings that exist today and that 
are anticipated in the years ahead. The 
nature of many jobs is changing and new 
occupations and specialties are constantly 
emerging. Today, this country is faced with 
the paradox of having a high rate of un- 
employment at the same time that many 
jobs remain vacant because of the unavail- 
ability of properly trained workers. 

There has been, in the past 5 years, a 
speedup in the long-term shift away from 
the output of goods toward the supplying 
of services, and from blue-collar to white- 
collar occupations. The past decade and 
a half has seen an acceleration in the long- 
term trend of increase in the professional, 
managerial, clerical, and sales occupations 
at the expense of the manual occupations. 
We expect a continuation of this trend in 
the years ahead. 

Among the blue- and white-collar occu- 
pations, rapid technological change has re- 
sulted in a shift away from unskilled jobs 
to occupations requiring more education and 
intensive training. 

Special significance attaches, in this con- 
nection, to the provision in S. 580 for the 
construction of academic facilities for public 
community colleges. This will enable many 
more young people with limited finances to 
obtain 2 years of additional education be- 
yond high school and will help to eliminate 
the economic barrier which may be keeping 
qualified young men and women from going 
to college. Many junior colleges provide 
training in technical and other semiprofes- 
sional occupations which are in great de- 
mand today and for which a continuing 
demand is anticipated. Although the short- 
ages of engineers and scientists—and the 
consequent need to relieve the professional 
workers of tasks which can be performed by 
less highly trained persons—have helped to 
increase the employment of technicians in 
the past two decades, the growth of these 
occupations has a more fundamental cause. 
It is due basically to the increasing com- 
plexity of modern technology, which has cre- 
ated a need for workers who have some basic 
scientific and mathematical knowledge and 
also specialized training in some aspect of 
technology. 

In 1960 the number of technicians work- 
ing with engineers and scientists was about 
775,000, according to a rough estimate. It 
is anticipated that, during the next 10 to 
15 years, demand will increase at least as 
fast in these occupations as in engineering 
and the sciences, leading possibly to a dou- 
bling in requirements by 1975. 

Our manpower research studies indicate 
that there is a general shortage of people 
with graduate degrees, especially in college 
teaching and researc’, and this situation is 
growing more serious each year in view of 
rising college enrollments and the increas- 
ing proportion of young people attending 
college. The increase in the number of 
graduate fellowships that is provided in this 
Act will go a long way toward increasing 
the supply of college teachers. 

The payment of higher salaries to teachers 
will go a long way toward attracting quali- 
fied personnel into the profession and retain- 
ing them. Many of our school systems are 
still issuing short-term emergency certifi- 
cates to teachers not meeting regular re- 
quirements; increasing the size of classes; 
and employing other expedients to staff their 
schools. 

The forces at work in the economy today 
are reshaping our manpower requirements. 
Automation, space exploration, new advances 
in science and technology, require that the 
Nation's work force be better educated and 
more highly skilled than ever before in its 
history. It is n to create an educa- 
tional climate in which there is a reconcili- 
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ation of the needs of jobs and the potential 
of people to fill these jobs. 

It is the central tradition of Western civi- 
lization to be concerned with man as an in- 
dividual, and to recognize science and tech- 
nology only as instruments of human 
advancement. S. 580 properly reflects our de- 
mand for teachers, counselors, social scien- 
tists of all kinds, health workers, librarians, 
social and welfare workers, clergymen, and 
a great variety of other occupations, as well 
as our great need for scientists, engineers, 
and technicians. 

The ultimate goal of education must be to 
enable and motivate every individual to 
realize his maximum potential in knowledge 
and skills, and thus to benefit himself, his 
country, and the world. 

The growth in our educational system has 
gone hand in hand with the expansion of 
the Nation’s economy. Neither would have 
been possible without the other. 

The highest education this country can 
give its people will be all too little to pre- 
pare them for citizenship in today’s world. 
An intelligent citizenry is the basis of a 
free democratic society. 


THE AMERICAN LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, since 
early last year there has been consider- 
able concern expressed by spokesmen for 
the American lumber industry over the 
rise in imports from Canada.. It has 
been their position that if we were to re- 
strict imports from Canada, all would be 
well with our domestic lumber industry. 
There is mounting evidence, however, 
which has lead me to believe that the 
solution is not arrived at so easily. The 
problems which face our domestic lum- 
ber industry are large and they may 
grow. There is now evidence which sug- 
gests that instead of constantly flailing 
away at the Canadian lumber industry, 
the domestic industry of the United 
States should join hands with its Cana- 
dian counterpart to determine a course 
of action which will protect and develop 
markets for lumber. 

Within the last few months two large 
lumber companies in Oregon have al- 
legedly reduced their operations. One 
of these, the Guistina Brothers Lumber 
Co., closed its sawmill in Eugene, but 
they are continuing—and I make partic- 
ular note of this—their plywood and stud 
mill. The Georgia Pacific Co. has cut 
back its lumber operations but it too is 
continuing to produce plywood and other 
forest products. Both cases involve firms 
which, in my judgment, have moved their 
capital to a part of the industry which is 
more profitable. 

Today there came across my desk an 
excellent letter from a Mr. Corydon Wag- 
ner. I ask unanimous consent that his 
letter and enclosure be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosure were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tacoma, WASH., 
May 7, 1963. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have not had the 
pleasure of meeting you, By way of intro- 
duction, I am Tacoma-born and have been 
in the lumber business since 1919, and now 
have interests in both Washington State 
and British Columbia. A statement of mine 

tariff restrictions on Canadian lum- 
ber imports received some publicity a year 
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ago, which statement I will attach as I con- 
sider it expresses my views quite adequately. 
Last October I attended the Tariff Commis- 
sion hearing in Washington, D.C., and pre- 
sented testimony. 

I am prompted to write you since a Port- 
land friend of mine recently sent me ex- 
cerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
April 22 wherein is reported your comments 
on the Yakima Conference April 7-8 of the 
Pacific Northwest Trade Association. You 
drew attention to constructive suggestions 
on improving relations between Western 
Canada and the United States, with partic- 
ular reference to imports of softwood lum- 
ber, which had been made by two principal 
spokesmen at the Conference. The speeches 
of Mr. Robert B. Pamplin, president of the 
Georgia-Pacific Corp., and Gen. B. M. Hoff- 
meister, president of the Council of the For- 
est Industries of British Columbia, were 
given in full. 

I attended the conference and share your 
views on the valuable contribution made by 
these two gentlemen toward a sensible 
solution of the problem. The conference 
heartily endorsed these statements as well, 
as evidenced by the following ion 
which was adopted at its conclusion: 

“Whereas it has been the consistent view 
of various authoritative Canadian and 
American speakers, and of the delegates as- 
sembled at the 49th General Conference of 
Pacific Northwest Trade Association that a 
relaxation of trade barriers between United 
States and Canada would promote optimum 
development of the internal economies of 
the two countries and strengthen them in 
the competition for trade with the rest of 
the world; 

“Therefore be it recommended to the 
Governments of Canada and the United 
States, in order to expedite the process and 
minimize the short-term readjustments 
which will nevertheless result therefrom, 
that an appropriate international commis- 
sion be charged with responsibility for in- 
vestigation of and reporting on the means 
for the accomplishment of these ends.” 

I was particularly interested in Mr. Pamp- 
lin’s statement, since previously his com- 
pany had been reported as being a member 
of the Lumbermen’s Economic Survival 
Committee, which is the organization that 
sought the hearing before the U.S. Tariff 
Commission. 

A few days later, I believe about April 
19, the Georgia-Pacific Corp., in a lumber 
association release, was stated to have found 
it necessary to shut down permanently their 
sawmill at Springfield, Oreg. which, as the 
former Booth Kelly mill, was known to be 
one of the oldest and stablest of west coast 
sawmills. The reason for this shutdown 
was directly attributed, according to the 
lumber association report, “to depressed 
market conditions brought about by exces- 
sive imports of Canadian softwood lumber.” 
Under the circumstances, I felt constrained 
to ask for verification from Mr. Pamplin. 

Up until its purchase by the Georgia- 
Pacific Corp. I had been, for 10 years, fa- 
miliar with the Booth Kelly Lumber Co. as 
a member of its board of directors. I 
knew, of course, that following acquisition 
Georgia-Pacific had divested itself of a great 
deal of the timber acquired—by resale to 
others. I am told Georgia-Pacific has con- 
tinued to sell quantities of logs to other 
neighboring firms, and further, has recently 
opened a new and second plywood operation 
adjoining, which about doubles the capacity 
of Georgia-Pacific’s plywood manufacturing 
activities in the Springfield area. Since it 
probably took 2 years to complete this new 
plant, it would seem obvious that the de- 
cision to shut down the ex-Booth Kelly saw- 
mill on May 1, 1963, was in actuality a de- 
cision made some years ago and must have 
been based on Georgia-Pacific’s judgment 
at that time as to the best use of timber 
and logs retained by them. 
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I made inquiry of Mr. Pamplin and he 
wrote me as follows: 

“We shut down our Booth Kelly mill be- 
cause we could take our timber and put it 
in the plywood mill and make a lot more 
money. After building a new plywood mill 
at Springfield, we started utilizing more and 
more of the fir logs in plywood. The logs 
that were left were not of a type suitable 
for manufacturing in the sawmill; the mill 
was built to take pretty much a woods-run 
log. That is, we would have to put in the 
upper grades along with the lower grades 
in order to run the mill profitably. We are 
not in position to do this, and, in view of 
the very low price level of lumber today, we 
simply had no other alternative but to shut 
down the mill. 

“After closing the mill, we will still have 
as many employees at Springfield as we had 
at the time of taking over the Booth Kelly 
Lumber Co. However, practically all of them 
will be working in plywood. We will be 
maintaining a small sawmill to cut the very 
small logs. This is a new mill that was built 
approximately 6 months ago.” 

With your interest in seeking a fair and 
statesmanlike solution for a complicated in- 
ternational economic problem, I thought 
these observations might be of value to you. 

Unless judgments in this matter are based 
on facts and an eventual wise decision as 
to where the ultimate best interest lies, there 
can be no solution worthy of the name. 

Yours truly, 
CORYDON WAGNER, 


URGES COOPERATION WITH BRITISH COLUMBIA 
MILLS 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Mr, Wagner for 40 years 
has been identified with the U.S. lumber 
industry, both as an operating executive and 
Officer in regional and national lumber 
associations.) 

To the Post INTELLIGENCER: 

The daily press has had many reports and 
statements on the unhappy plight of one 
of the Pacific Northwest's basic indus- 
tries—lumber. The problem is a compli- 
cated one, combining loss of markets through 
drastic changes in construction practices 
and lumber uses and higher costs forced by 
competition within the industry itself in 
many cases, but aided and abetted by the 
philosophy and policies of our Government 
with respect to Jabor and timber sales. 

That the British Columbia Government 
may be more sympathetic or more aware of 
the needs of its lumber industry in respect 
to these same matters is generally believed. 
However, frustration and envy hardly seem 
valid reasons to clamor now for a higher 
duty, or an embargo, or any other campaign 
against the importation of Canadian lumber. 

Such agitation is a distraction from the 
main difficulty, and merely provides a con- 
venient hobgoblin to chastise. Even if Brit- 
ish Columbia shipments were completely 
eliminated from the U.S. market, it would 
still be doubtful whether the U.S. mills of 
the Pacific Northwest would find consequen- 
tial improvement. Lumber must continue 
to be offered at relatively low prices or the 
aggressive competition of alternate materials 
will be further stimulated. 

Lumber production in British Columbia 
has increased, certainly, but so has the pro- 
duction from virtually all of the Western 
States outside of Washington and Oregon. 
The millis of the latter two States are the 
ones most seriously disturbed in this period 
of extreme competition for a reduced over- 
all volume of business. 

They suffer from relatively high costs of 
both labor and stumpage, costs which did 
not seem excessive in the boom period be- 
tween 1946 and 1956. These mills no longer 
have the trade which formerly brought pre- 
mium prices for quality stock particularly 
suited to their equipment and timber sup- 
ply. The greatest inroads on lumber mar- 
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kets have probably been made by plywood 
from this very same timber supply. And by 
the various new products of paper, paper- 
board, and synthetic boards, also from the 
same supply. Today's volume markets pay 
no premiums, and are open to most species 
and producing areas with little regard for 
special values once held in high esteem. 

The need, surely, is for more efficient mills, 
designed for present day trade and more 
sales. It seems faulty psychology to accept 
present shrunken markets as fixed. Rather 
than pursuing the defensive moves that have 
been discussed, wouldn’t it be better to first 
explore the possibilities of getting coopera- 
tion of the Canadian mills in an expanded 
joint promotional program to increase mar- 
kets in all of the potential trading areas 
worldwide? 

The establishing of such contact would 
serve to explore and eventually resolve the 
petty annoyances of manipulated exchange 
and differing customs duties and railroad 
traffic rules. 

CORYDON WAGNER. 

TACOMA, 


Mr. MORSE. We are not acquainted 
but it is my recollection that he was 
president of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association a few years ago. 

His letter points out that the Pacific 
Northwest Trade Association resolved 
that there should be created an Inter- 
national Commission to work out trade 
matters between the United States and 
Canada. 

I think this is an excellent idea and 
it is my hope that the President and 
Prime Minister Pearson will explore this 
a, when they meet at Hyannis- 
po: 

I take particular note of the fact that 
Mr. Wagner explodes the myth some 
have been attempting to create that the 
recent Georgia Pacific closing of the 
Booth Kelly sawmill at Springfield, Oreg., 
was due either directly or indirectly to 
Canadian lumber imports. Georgia 
Pacific’s president, Mr. Pamplin says, “it 
was done because plywood is more profit- 
able than lumber.” 

We can make much greater progress 
if a course of action is selected based 
upon facts and a reasonable accommo- 
dation of divergent views as Mr. Wagner 
so well suggests, 

Today I shall discuss some of the facts 
which have come to my attention. 

Within the last few days evidence 
has appeared that the lumber market is 
not, just now, falling to pieces. Lumber 
prices are up $4 according to the Wall 
Street Journal of April 30. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be 
printed in the Recor» at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fm LUMBER Prices IN Wesr Rise ABOUT 
$4 a THOUSAND BOARD FEET 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Green fir lumber 
have risen about $4 a thousand board feet 
in the past 2 weeks, 

Key grade 2 by 4's, used in home build- 
ing, now sell for about $67 a thousand board 
feet, up from $63 in mid-April and $64 a 
year ago. Prices are f.0.b. Northwest mills 
for rail shipment East. 

Improved weather for homebuilding in 
the East has caused a pickup in demand, 
while wet spring weather in producing areas 
has slowed production. The annual spring 
thaw also has down production in 
Canada. This is a reversal of the situation 
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a month ago, when mills lost most of an 
earlier $3 price rise. “Now demand is good 
and production is off,” commented one lum- 
berman, 

Douglas-fir lumber orders are the highest 
since early March, while production is the 
lowest since the first of the year, according 
to West Coast Lumbermen’s Association fig- 
ures for 141 mills representing 59 percent 
of the fir lumber production of western 
Oregon and Washington. Orders are above 
production, by 3.8 percent, for the first time 
since early March. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, what is 
happening to our domestic lumber indus- 
try is that those firms which produce 
plywood are able to convert a log into 
a more valuable product. 

But “one swallow does not make a 
summer” and there is a new develop- 
ment to which I wish to call particular 
attention. The Washington Post for 
April 27 describes a new home which was 
built by the National Association of 
Home Builders Research Institute in 
cooperation with the United States Steel. 
The home has a foundation system 
which can be constructed by a four-man 
crew in one-half day. Steel will replace 
the joists, the stringers, and the sills 
normally used in home construction. 
Steel may replace the 2 by 6, 2 by 8 and 
2 by 10 pieces of lumber which form the 
backbone of the western lumber indus- 
try both in the United States and in 
Canada. In addition, the house has 
plywood laminated floors and the exte- 
rior walls and roof are made of plywood. 

Iask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle in the Washington Post and the 
United States Steel’s quarterly report 
for 1963, describing this house, be made 
a part of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

TRIAL Home Has LATEST INNOVATIONS 

Over at 2987 West Ritchie Parkway, Rock- 
ville, is a house the Joneses would have 
trouble keeping up with. 

At first glance it is probably the least 
imposing house in W. Evans Buchanan's 
Colony North subdivision. But it is the 
most impressive inside—and on close inspec- 
tion outside, above, and underneath. 

For Buchanan, who is president of the 
National Association of Home Builders 
(NAHB), was selected to build the latest of 
the NAHB Research Institute’s experimental 


Inside, the house contains the latest inno- 
vations in factory-finished building mate- 
rials—from acoustical luminous bathroom 
ceilings to the lowly baseboard, which in this 
house is made of plastic, snaps on and off 
and incorporates the electrical outlet system. 

FILM ON PLYWOOD 

The outside of the gray and green house, 
though it appears to the casual observer to 
offer nothing unusual, proves to be far from 
ordinary. The walls and roof are of ex- 
terior plywood, prefinished with film—not 
paint—that has been laminated to the wood 
panels. 

The ground the basementless house sits on 
was covered with polyethylene; next came 
styrofoam for insulation. The foundation 
was especially designed of steel, and the sub- 
floor and finished hardwood floor are one 
laminated piece. 

The house was officially opened last week 
by Robert C. Weaver, Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. It is 
now open to the public and will remain so 
for 3 or 4 months, Buchanan says, before he 
sells it. 
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PLASTIC POWDER ROOM 


The up-to-date builder and the curious 
homeowner each will find the house offers 
a number of innovations that stimulate his 
interest. If he finds the one-piece molded 
plastic powder room too far out for his use, 
he may get a few practical ideas from such 
developments as vinyl-covered wall panels 
or louvered doors that are used to provide 
undereave closet space. 

STEEL FOUNDATION SYSTEM FOR HOUSING 
CONSTRUCTION MOCKS FREEZING WEATHER 
In little over a half year’s span of time, 

United States Steel developed a new all- 

weather steel foundation system designed to 

permit home builders to schedule year-round 
construction, even in regions where in winter 
the earth freezes. 

The new system, the result of 7 months of 
research and development carried out in co- 
operation with the National Association of 
Home Builders, was introduced in mid- 
December at the NAHB exposition in Chicago. 
It will be tested by builders in various sec- 
tions of the country prior to commercial 
introduction. 

Described as deceptively simple, the all- 
steel foundation is essentially an adaptation 
of the post and beam concept. The only 
excavation required is the boring of holes 2 
feet in diameter down through the frost 
line—a job easily accomplished even in 
frozen ground. 

The entire foundation consists of four 
cold-formed C-shaped steel perimeter beams, 
supporting legs, four diagonal corner braces, 
and a dozen interior steel joists. Wood 
flooring is nailed directly to the steel joists. 
The system does the same work as highly 
complicated poured or built-up foundations 
that require extensive site preparation and 
time-consuming onsite work, and that are 
almost completely at the mercy of the 
weather. 

The development work, which created as- 
surance that the new system is cost-competi- 
tive with other kinds of foundations, began 
last May with a request from an NAHB 
member-builder for a foundation he could 
install in cold weather without worrying 
about frozen ground, freezing concrete, and 
idle, weather-bound crews. The foundation 
system was approved by the NAHB Research 
Institute and installed last November under 
its 1962 Research House, at Rockville, Md. 

Along with the foundation system, United 
States Steel displayed numerous other steel 
building components at the home builders’ 
exposition. One of these is a modular in- 
terior partition panel utilizing light steel 
vertical studs, which was developed in con- 
junction with the gypsum board industry. 

Steel studs are bonded to the gypsum 
board faces by adhesives in a specially 
developed production process. Top and bot- 
tom members of the panel are wood, to 
facilitate nailing. 

This product, developed for the home- 
building industry as a non-weight-bearing 
interior partition panel, is now being used in 
all homes produced by United States Steel 
Homes Division. 

That division announced in December that 
franchised dealers in United States Steel 
homes are developing townhouse projects 
in Louisville, Pittsburgh, and Atlanta; Huron, 
S. Dak.; and Binghamton, N.Y. Similar proj- 
ects are under consideration in Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Washington, Chicago, Dayton, St. 
Louis, and Minneapolis. 

All townhouse units manufactured by the 
homes division utilize the steel structural 
system that is an exclusive feature of all the 
products it manufactures. This system in 
all interior and exterior walls makes avail- 
able a strong, dimensionally stable building 
system, and uniform high quality that is in- 
herent in steel. Precision engineering and 
quality control, made possible by in-plant 
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manufacture of components of the system, is 
another attribute. 

All of the units in the Louisville town- 
house community, which was opened re- 
cently, embrace one and one-half baths, full 
basements, central air conditioning, built- 
in oven and range, outside storage area, and 
patio. Soundproof walls between units abut- 
ting upon one another assure complete pri- 
vacy. In addition, the rear yard for each 
dwelling is completely fenced. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, this development carries far 
greater impact on our domestic lumber 
industry than any lumber imports from 
Canada, and in addition, it can have a 
far greater impact on the Canadian 
lumber industry. 

The December 1962 issue of Business 
Review contains an article by Prof. Wes- 
ley C. Ballaine, of the Bureau of Business 
Research at the University of Oregon, in 
Eugene; this is the 16th consecutive 
business outlook for Oregon and Profes- 
sor Ballaine emphasizes the general 
problems facing the domestic lumber 
industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON 
(By Wesley C. Ballaine) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Wesley C. Ballaine is pro- 
fessor and director, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 
This is Professor Ballaine’s 16th consecutive 
business outlook article for Oregon.) 

It appears that in 1963 the Oregon econ- 
omy will continue to improve gradually, but 
at a rate less rapid than that for the country 
as a whole. Should there be a nationwide 
slackening of economic expansion in 1963, 
Oregon will be adversely affected, Without 
going into the reasons why a leveling off of 
our national economic improvement seems 
a reasonable expectation during the first half 
of 1963, the writer believes this will occur 
but that its reaction in Oregon will not be 
particularly severe. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


The year 1963 will be much like 1962; 
therefore, it is worthwhile reviewing 1962 
briefly. During 1962, the level of Oregon 
business rose consistently, but the percentage 
of improvement was less than that expe- 
rienced by the entire Nation. Character- 
istics of the year just closing are many, but 
one which is particularly eye catching is that 
although most indexes of Oregon economic 
activity went up considerably during the 
year, the State’s economic expansion was 
insufficient to attract a net in-migration. 
The Oregon Census Board estimates that the 
population increase in 1962 was no more 
than the excess of births over deaths. 


I, DETERMINANTS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN 
OREGON 


In order to forecast probable trends in the 
level of business activity in Oregon during 
1963, it is mecessary to describe briefly the 
structure of the Oregon economy. By know- 
ing its nature and how its works, it will be 
easier to analyze the effect of the forces 
which will play upon it next year. The first 
step in this analysis is to simplify the task by 
eliminating from consideration all those ac- 
tivities which have little or nothing to do 
with determining the general level of busi- 
ness activity. This means that at the very 
start those activities which provide the bulk 
of employment in the State can be eliminated 
from consideration—retailing: finance, real 
estate, and insurance; services generally; resi- 
dential and other construction in which 
both the decision of whether or not to build 
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and the required funds are local to Oregon; 
most wholesaling; and much manufactur- 
ing other than lumber, plywood, pulp, and 
paper. 

The determinants of a change in the level 
of business activity and its extent and direc- 
tion are relatively few in number because 
of the specialized nature of the Oregon 
economy. 

1. Foremost in the list of determinants 
is the processing of wood. The principal 
divisions of the industry, ranked by employ- 
ment, are lumber, plywood, pulp, and paper. 
Hardboard and certain other products are 
too small to require separate analysis, 
although a few years from now their im- 
portance may haye grown to the point where 
this will no longer be true. 

2. Agricultural products, both raw and 
processed, are next in importance to prod- 
ucts based on wood. Although many raw 
and processed agricultural products are con- 
sumed in the State, the great majority are 
sold outside. Agricultural products, proc- 
essed foods, and lumber and wood products 
probably comprise by value more than one- 
half of the sales of Oregon products outside 
of the State. 

3. A third determinant is out-of-State 
tourism. 

4. Major construction activity such as 
highways, dams, and large factories where 
the funds come from out of State is another 
determinant. 

5. Direct Federal Government investment 
is the final determinant which will be 
discussed. 


Il. HOW THESE DETERMINANTS WILL AFFECT 
1963 


Manufactures based on wood 


The outlook for firms making products 
based on wood is of a mixed nature. The ma- 
jor segment of this group of firms is lumber 
manufacturers, whose future appears rather 
discouraging from both a short-run and a 
longrun point of view. The outlook for 
pulp and paper and plywood is much better, 
although 1963 will certainly not be a year of 
unusual prosperity for any of them. 

Lumber manufacturing is suffering from 
inadequate profit margins for a large num- 
ber of mills, and there appears to be little 
hope of a fundamental improvement until 
the production capacity of the industry is 
reduced considerably. 

The only readily available indicator of the 
monthly activity of Oregon mills is employ- 
ment. However, employment is unstable be- 
cause of the seasonal and cyclical sensitivity 
of the industry and its increasing efficiency. 
The highest annual rate of employment since 
World War II was 86,400 in 1951; the figure 
in late 1962 was 72,000. The existence of the 
present difficulties facing the lumber indus- 
try is shown not in employment figures but 
in profit figures, which are not generally 
available. Neither of the two unions to 
which workers in the industry who are or- 
ganized belong requested wage increases in 
1962—an indication of the extent of the ap- 
preciation of the inadequacy of profits. 

Although the lumber industry has been 
undergoing a period of rather noisy travail, 
there have been very few objective economic 
analyses of the troubles of the Douglas fir 
and western pine sections of the industry. 
In 1961, the managements blamed their 
troubles, on the purchase of logs (rather than 
lumber) by the Japanese; in 1962, they 
blamed Canadian producers, because they 
had increased their share of sales in the 
American market. 

Industry leaders and trade associations 
have advocated their own therapy and have 
done little to evaluate the social and politi- 
cal implications of their proposals, which 
have consisted of requests for various sorts 
of rule changes by the Federal Government 
to improve the competitive situation of the 
industry in the American market. These 
proposals have included requests for modi- 
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fication of our navigation laws, tariffs, and 
quotas on imports of lumber and prohibi- 
tion on export of logs from federally owned 
lands. A reaction to appr a social 
problem by means of helping individual mills 
is given in the following excerpt from an As- 
sociated Press dispatch regarding the hearing 
before the U.S. Tariff Commission on the in- 
dustry's appeal for a tariff or quota relief 
from imports of softwood: “Walter 
R. Schreiber, a member of the Commission, 
said he was surprised that during the entire 
hearing none of the parties had called in wit- 
nesses from universities and colleges in 
Washington, Oregon, and California which 
maintain forestry schools,” 1 

Despite the lack of economic studies of the 
industry, a few comments on its situation 
can be made, On the demand side, home 
construction materials consist of progres- 
sively lower percentages of lumber. To the 
extent that this shift in construction ma- 
terials affects areas in which Douglas fir and 
western pine are sold, the Oregon producers 
are experiencing a gradually contracting 
market. From a shorter run point of view, 
the probability is that residential construc- 
tion in 1963 will be slightly below (say 5 
percent below) the level of 1962, with no 
cessation in business expansion. Should 
there be a slackening of business activity, a 
still greater decrease might occur. Thus, 
the Oregon lumber producers are faced with 
both a long-term and a short-term declin- 
ing domestic market plus growing competi- 
tion from Canada. 

A word about raw materials of the lum- 
ber industry will explain further difficulties 
faced by the industry. Since a large portion 
of the timber used by manufacturers is bid 
at auction from the Federal Government, it 
would seem that at present the mills would 
not bid the price of timber as high as if the 
demand situation were better. However, this 
has not been the case to the extent that one 
would think, One of the reasons is that 
other users of timber—especially plywood 
producers—can operate successfully on 
higher stumpage costs and therefore bid up 
the price in order to get the timber. A 
shift in the end-use of timber from lumber 
to plywood is taking place; a shift in end- 
use of raw materials in a free enterprise 
economy is normally effected through the 
price system by the raw material becoming 
too expensive for the declining use because 
it is bid up by demand for the expanding 
use, All such shifts are painful. 

The growth of plywood production in 
Oregon has been truly phenomenal. In 1947, 
4,700 workers were employed, in 1960 the 
figure was 21,900, and it is nearly 24,500 now. 
Continued expansion has taken place the last 
few years in the face of much lower prices 
than those which prevailed only a few years 
ago. In view of the fact that plywood 
plants involve relatively large expenditures 
of capital, it appears that plywood produc- 
tion is still profitable because new plants 
are constantly being constructed. It seems 
reasonable to assume that plywood produc- 
tion will continue to increase slightly during 
1963 unless the country experiences a much 
more severe downturn than now seems 
probable. 

The 1963 outlook for pulp and paper pro- 
duction in Oregon is for another year much 
like 1962. The chances are that employ- 
ment and output in 1963 will be relatively 
high but that profit levels will be only 
moderate. This group of manufacturers 
employs approximately 7,200 workers and 
there is little expectation of much increase 
in 1963. A new $35 million International 
Paper Co, plant at Gardiner will begin pro- 
duction early in 1964, but it will not add 
to the number of workers in 1963. Basically, 
pulp and paper production facilities in the 
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United States have been so great in recent 
years that the industry has been plagued 
with oversupply, so that the expansion of 
plants for this purpose will be retarded as 
long as this situation continues. The 
longer run outlook is for considerable ex- 
pansion; this is another illustration of the 
changing end-use of timber. 


Construction 


The type of construction that will actively 
determine the level of business activity in 
1963 will remain high, but probably will not 
rise above the 1962 level. Many large con- 
struction projects are underway, the largest 
of which is the John Day Dam, but there 
are few new ones in a backlog to take the 
place of those completed or to add to the 
ones now in process. Highway work will con- 
tinue to be significant and so will new com- 
mercial building, but there is a national 
trend to reduce the number of starts of new 
large apartment houses and office buildings. 

The rate of construction of new residences 
in Oregon will remain high, as will most 
kinds of small engineering work. 


Tourism 


A commonly made statement is that the 
expenditures made by out-of-State tourists 
constitutes Oregon's third largest industry. 
There is little solid information about the 
cash value of out-of-State tourists, except 
for an unscientific sample of motorists’ ex- 
penditures, obtained by the highway depart- 
ment. Tourists passing through Oregon by 
car spend their money at service stations 
(much of this goes directly out of State to 
the oll company whose products are pur- 
chased), motels, and restaurants. It is im- 
possible to tell from census data the con- 
tribution that out-of-State motorists make 
to the receipts of these business firms. 
Careful investigation in other States indi- 
cates that tourism produces much less in- 
come than is popularly supposed. Another 
factor about income from tourists is that 
since Oregonians spend considerable sums 
touring in other States, the increase in these 
expenditures must be subtracted from in- 
creases in the expenditures of out-of-State 
tourists in order to obtain the net increase in 
Oregon income. A minor problem in dealing 
with tourist itures is the great diffi- 
culty in defining a “tourist.” 

Tourism will not bring as much into the 
State in 1963 as in 1962 because the Seattle 
World’s Fair was an attraction to the Pacific 
Northwest in 1962. However, the long-term 
income from tourism will continue to rise, 
with 1963 being a better year than 1961, al- 
though not as good as the unusual year of 
1962. 

Closely allied to tourism is what is com- 
ing to be called the “convention industry.” 
Facilities for handling conventions have 
greatly expanded in Portland, Eugene, and 
Salem, and they will continue to expand. 
The amount of income brought into Oregon 
by conventions will be greater in 1963 than 
in 1962. However, conventions are one of the 
minor determinants of business activity. 

Agriculture and food processing 

The forecast that 1963 should be a com- 
paratively good year for agriculture is based 
on the assumption that the increase in agri- 
cultural marketing receipts which has been 
characteristic of 1962 will continue through 
1963. The improvement in 1962 agricultural 
marketing receipts as compared to those of 
1961 has been accounted for principally by 
crops, rather than by livestock. The outlook 
for crop income appears good, and livestock 
adjustments should enable that branch of 
agricultural activity to improve somewhat 
its contribution to agricultural marketing 
receipts in 1963. 

Processing of food products ts the second 
most important source of manufacturing em- 
ployment in the State, employing an average 
of 21,000 persons annually. Its longrun 
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growth trend is both toward a gradual total 
increase and toward operating for more 
months a year. It seems that food processing 
will have at least as good a year in 1963 as 
in 1962, and perhaps somewhat better. 


Direct Government investment 


Government investment is made for many 
purposes. At the present time, Government 
investment is most commonly thought of in 
relation to defense installations or factories 
built to handle prime Government contracts. 
New direct investments of these kinds in 
Oregon were rare indeed during 1962, and it 
is doubtful that they will be any greater 
during 1963. Total defense plant invest- 
ment in Oregon is very low compared to that 
in either Washington or California. A po- 
tentially important exception is the Board- 
man project, which is to be used for missile 
testing and other defense-related industry. 
This is expected to create a considerable 
number of jobs when it is completed, but 
the project has not yet progressed beyond 
the stage of appraising private properties 
which must be acquired. It is most unlikely 
that any substantial increase in employment 
will result from the Boardman project in 
1963. 

Oregon firms hold very few prime defense 
contracts, so they have made little plant 
investment to undertake the specified work. 
However, many Oregon firms hold secondary 
defense contracts; in most cases the prime 
contractor is the Boeing Co. of Seattle. The 
exact number and value of these secondary 
contracts is unknown, but they have led to 
the construction of specialized facilities to 
house the necessary equipment, Because of 
the new trend of placing Government defense 
contracts in the Southwest, prime contracts 
will probably not increase in Washington in 
1963. This means secondary contracts in 
Oregon are unlikely to increase in 1963. 

Government investment in nondefense fa- 
cilities is heavy in Oregon and may well in- 
crease somewhat next year. Bonneville Pow- 
er Administration, forest lands, and rivers 
and harbors are the principal areas in which 
this investment may be made. 

IIN. INTERACTION 

The interaction of all these determinants 
of business activity will result in Oregon’s 
business activity being high, by historical 
standards, but it will not be as ebullient as 
that of many other States. In 1963, Oregon 
may well attract a small net balance of mi- 
gration of people from other States, which 
will be more than was done in 1962. On the 
other hand, the possibility of a severe down- 
turn in Oregon business is extremely un- 
likely. 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, he points 
out that Oregon lumber producers are 
faced with both a long-term and a short- 
term declining domestic market plus 
growing competition from Canada. His 
view is that the raw material problems 
faced by this industry are severe because 
of the pressure being placed on the sup- 
ply by wood producers who can operate 
successfully on higher stumpage cost and 
therefore bid up the price in order to 
get the timber. He points out that a 
shift in the use of timber from lumber to 
Plywood is taking place and that such 
shifts are usually marked by the raw 
material—in this case lumber—becom- 
ing too expensive for the declining use 
because it is bid up by demand for the 
expanding use, such as plywood. 

Professor Ballaine also points out that 
Oregon’s present outlook for expansion 
of the pulp and paper industry is limited 
because the entire industry has been 
plagued by an oversupply for the last few 
years. However, the long run outlook he 
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sees is for considerable expansion in 
pulp and this is another illustration of 
the changing use of timber. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
there be placed in the Recor at the con- 
clusion of my remarks lumber data pre- 
pared for me by the Bureau of the Census 
in the Department of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the data 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. This shows that for 
Oregon there has been a continual con- 
traction in the number of sawmills in the 
State since 1947. In that year there 
were 1,466 sawmills in Oregon which pro- 
duced 7.1 billion board feet of lumber. 
By 1954, the number had dropped to 
1,201 sawmills and the production had 
risen to 8.8 billion board feet of lumber. 
Four years later the number of sawmills 
had declined by more than 50 percent to 
645 and production was down slightly 
to 7.5 billion board feet of lumber. It is 
interesting to note in the figures, how- 
ever, that the number of very large and 
medium mills had risen and the big de- 
cline was in the number of small mills. 

The April 14 Oregonian contains a 
story quoting Prof. Walter J. Mead on 
the lumber situation which I ask to be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROFESSOR OPPOSES HIKE OF TARIFFS ON 
LUMBER 

Increase of tariffs is not the solution to 
problems of the lumber industry, Dr. Walter 
J. Mead, professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of California, told members of the 
American Institute of Industrial Engineers 
Friday. 

At the sixth annual conference of the 
Oregon chapter, held at the Sheraton Hotel, 
Dr. Mead said. 

“In fact, one of the important solutions 
would be to eliminate all import restrictions. 
Tariffs don't act as restraints on import 
trade anyway. They are only a nuisance.” 

Dr. Mead explained that average tariffs 
here are about 1 percent of dollar volume. 
This contrasts to 12 percent in England and 
about 7.5 percent in Common Market coun- 
tries. 

ACT’S REPEAL URGED 

“Actually, if we cut our tariffs to zero, on 
a reciprocal basis we would have much more 
to gain,” Dr. Mead said. He added that if 
the Common Market was expanded, then 
President Kennedy’s tariff cutting powers 
would become important to the Nation's 
economy. Few products produced in the 
Northwest would be affected, he said. 

Farm products, lumber, pulp and paper, 
have the highest tariffs in other countries 
but are among the lowest on imports to the 
United States. 

“An increase in tariffs only brings retalia- 
tion,” he said, While a reciprocal reduction, 
especially to zero, would open up foreign 
markets so American industry could compete 
more equitably.” 

Dr. Mead said another important solution 
to the lumber industry’s problems would be 
the outright repeal of the Jones Act. This 
would only aid in stimulating coastal trade 
but would help, he said. 

SOLUTION OFFERED 

However, he said the most Important solu- 
tion would be for the Government to change 
its method of selling timber. At present, a 
patch of timber sold to the highest bidder, 
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includes large and small trees and many 
species. 

The solution proposed by Dr. Mead would 
be for the Government to operate a whole- 
sale log market where each sawmill could 
purchase the timber best suited to the indi- 
vidual mill’s operation. The timber would 
be debarked at the log market thereby sav- 
ing each mill the purchase price of a $250,000 
barking machine. All timber would be 
sorted into grades, sizes and species. 

Dr. Mead said this form of selling timber 
would enable each sawmill to operate much 
more efficiently and thereby reduce costs and 
increase profits. 

According to Dr. Mead, who has made a 
special study of the Northwest lumber indus- 
try, the problems facing lumbermen are the 
direct result of a completely free enterprise 
system, at work, with the exception of the re- 
strictions imposed by the Government. 

He said there are 450 small and medium 
sawmills still operating in the Douglas fir 
area; which includes the western third of 
Oregon and Washington. Since 1948, accord- 
ing to Dr. Mead's figures, about 1,000 mills 
have gone out of business. But this is al- 
most exactly the number of mills which went 
into operation in the preceding 20 years. 

“This is a direct result of the operation 
of the free enterprise system,” he said. “In 
1925, there were 631 mills in the Douglas fir 
area and in 1960, 614, almost the same num- 
ber.” 

FIGURE SAID FALSE 

Dr. Mead said the usual quotation that 
more than 200 mills have gone under in the 
past 2 years is “quite an exaggeration.” 

He said the reason so many mills came into 
being before 1948 is that the profit margin 
was high and reached a peak in 1951 when 
the basic price was $75 per thousand board 
feet. “Although the price has remained 
fairly high, above $55, the profit margin has 
shrunk.” 

The reason for this, Dr, Mead maintained 
is that the buying market has become al- 
most monopolistic but the selling market 
is highly competitive. 


Mr. MORSE. Professor Mead points 
out that in 1925 there were 631 mills in 
the Douglas-fir region compared to 614 
in 1960. 

The changing complexion of our do- 
mestic lumber industry certainly indi- 
cates that it may be desirable to provide 
some measure of relief through modest 
import arrangements with Canada. 
Such efforts, however, would be meaning- 
less unless the industry itself were to first 
chart a course which would alleviate 
many of the problems that confront it. 

I am concerned that while United 
States Steel, which too has felt the sting 
of steel imports from abroad, is launch- 
ing an aggressive campaign striking at 
the very foundation of the western lum- 
ber industry its dimensions and standard 
market, the American lumber industry, 
in turn, has been channeling most of its 
visible efforts into devising means for re- 
stricting trade with Canada. The lum- 
ber industry faces a very, very serious 
problem. In a large part, this is due to 
its own unwillingness to recognize the 
trend in events. 

Unless the domestic lumber industry 
can do a better job of merchandising its 
product in competition with such new 
products as steel, the market for con- 
struction types of lumber will disappear 
in the same way that the market for 
boards has declined. No amount of re- 
striction on Canadian imports of lumber 
would change the picture. The lumber 
industries of our two nations cannot con- 
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tinue to quarrel, to knock each others 
products and expect lumber to gain 
ground. It does lumber no good for some 
in our industry to knock Canadian lum- 
ber as inferior in quality or manufacture. 
It does no good for the dry and green 
producers to row about which product 
is superior. 

I think it is time for the leaders in our 
industry to sit down and chart a course 
for themselves. I think then they should 
sit down with their Canadian counter- 
parts to chart a course which will operate 
within the framework of the free enter- 
prise system while strengthening the use 
of lumber. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
letters dated April 29 to Secretary Hodges 
and May 2 to Mr. M. B. Doyle, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APRIL 29, 1963. 
Hon, LUTHER HODGES, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: A great deal of con- 
cern has been expressed to me over proposals 
to change the standard dimensions for lum- 
ber through the American Lumber Standards 
Committee. 

Some producers in my State are urging 
such action, others are urging further review 
and study. I have had extensive consulta- 
tions with a number of people who are well 
informed and I am of the opinion that this 
entire matter is one in need of further 
review. 

The subject breaks down into three parts: 
First is the question of the consumer re- 
quirements for which lumber is manufac- 
tured; second is the question of policy as 
it relates to the operation of the American 
Lumber Standards Committee; and third is 
the question of procedure under which lum- 
ber standards should be formulated. 

I do not propose in this letter to discuss 
the merits of the case, but rather to deal 
with what I believe are the basic policy 
issues which deserve most serious considera- 
tion by both your Department and the De- 
partment of Justice. As you know, the 
concept of voluntary standards for com- 
modities has a long history. It was in the 
early 1920’s, when Herbert Hoover was Sec- 
retary of Commerce, that these standards 
were developed. The one significant dif- 
ference between the American Lumber 
Standards Committee and other industry 
standard committees is the relation to an 
antitrust consent decree brought by the 
United States against the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association (Civil No. 11262, 
D. Dist. Columbia, May 6, 1941, and Dec. 22, 
1953) . 

It is my understanding as a result of that 
decree and subsequent modifications ap- 
proved by the court, the present committee 
structure was established with all members 
appointed for an indeterminate tenure by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

I believe there should be a careful review 
made to determine whether this committee, 
as presently constituted, meets the criteria 
set forth by the President in his conflict of 
interest instructions on the composition, 
procedure and tenure for members of ad- 
visory committees. Also for consideration is 
the question whether, as presently com- 
posed, this committee is fully representative 
both of the lumber industry and the lumber 
consuming segment of our Nation. 

A lumber standard, while voluntary in 
theory, carries with it a great deal of Govern- 
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ment support. The standard is published by 
the Government. In the words of your own 
department, it is included in the Federal 
catalog system and is utilized widely in any 
situation where a Government purchase or 
contract is involved. 

Therefore, I believe that a broad responsi- 
bility reposes in you to make certain that 
this committee is so composed and operated 
that the industry and public interest are 
harmoniously recognized. It would seem to 
me to be most important that arrangements 
be made to have representative groups such 
as homebuilders on this committee. I be- 
lieve it would be consistent with the Presi- 
dent's general directive that there be a re- 
view of the present procedure which gives 
indeterminate tenure to those now serving 
on the committee. 

I am further advised that a meeting sched- 
uled by this committee in San Francisco for 
May 2-3 will not be open to the public, al- 
though the matter before this group has 
broad public interest aspects and involves 
nothing which would call for secrecy. 

The basic issue now before this group is 
the proposal to standardize the dimensions 
of nominal 2-inch lumber to a thickness of 
1% inches compared to the present 15,-inch 
used for both green and dry lumber. I need 
not describe in detail to you the difficulties 
that have been faced by the American lum- 
ber industry and the deep concern that exists 
over this proposal which would have far- 
reaching economic effects within the indus- 
try. 

There have been charges made over the 
alleged use of political influence on the 
question before you. No matter what execu- 
tive agency is involved, it has always been 
my view that I, as a Member of the Senate, 
have a political responsibility. In this case 
I feel compelled to call upon you to take the 
following steps: (1) review the composition 
and tenure of the American Lumber Stand- 
ards Committee to determine whether it 
meets broad public interest requirement; (2) 
ascertain whether the procedures being used 
to arrive at lumber standards are based on 
sound technical views fully supported by 
sufficient research conducted under stand- 
ards approved and prescribed by the National 
Bureau of Standards, and (3) determine 
whether the standards being promulgated 
will be of material assistance in enlarging 
and improving the market for lumber. 

With appreciation and best regards. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE Morse. 


May 2, 1963. 
Mr. Mortimer B. DOYLE, 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Doyte: Thank you very much for 
your good letter of April 1. I did not reply 
immediately because I wanted to give most 
serious consideration to the important points 
you raised. 

There is no doubt in my mind that our 
domestic lumber industry continues to face 
real problems, the solutions to which are 
not easy. 

In addition to the seven items you list on 
the legislative front, there are other bills, 
some directed toward the specific problem 
of lumber imports, such as Mrs, NEUBERGER’s 
bill on the Jones Act, and some which would 
have a more indirect effect on the industry 
generally, such as the land conservation 
fund and the wilderness bill. 

No doubt you have seen the printed hear- 
ings on H.R. 2513. The executive agencies 
unanimously expressed opposition to S. 957, 
the amendment proposed thereto on marking 
imported lumber. You are also aware, I am 
sure, that the homebuilders, representatives 
of lumber dealers and those generally inter- 
ested in trade expressed strong opposition. 
In addition, the Canadian Government's aid 
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memoire was presented through our Depart- 
ment of State. 

In fairness to you I should point out that 
the bills numbered 1, 3, 4, and 5 mentioned 
in your letter, would appear to have very 
little chance of obtaining congressional 
approval. 

Senator MacNnuson is scheduling additional 
lumber hearings in the South. Whether 
these will bring to light new facts remains 
to be seen. 

Enclosed is a tearsheet from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp in which I inserted three 
speeches, two by Americans and one by a 
Canadian. What is said in these speeches 
leads me to believe that it should be possible 
for the lumber industries in our two coun- 
tries to work toward a solution which would 
produce mutual benefits. 

The increase in Canadian imports of lum- 
ber certainly presents difficult problems to 
segments of our lumber industry, but I be- 
lieve that a very significant problem is the 
relation of the use of wood in the form of 
lumber to wood in other forms such as ply- 
wood, as well as to substitutes for wood. 

On the subject of the American Lumber 
Standards Committee, I would like to see 
the Secretary of Commerce reconstitute the 
committee by broadening its representation. 
In this connection, it might be useful to 
provide for some type of Canadian partici- 
pation. I think it would be useful, using 
the vehicle of this committee, to explore ways 
to increase lumber use. I believe that in- 
stead of the pending revision in construc- 
tion of lumber thickness, there should be a 
full review designed to demonstrate whether 
and how wood can be used in increased 
quantities and that a strenuous effort should 
be made, using Government assistance if 
necessary, to better orient lumber produc- 
tion to consumer requirements. 

The elections in Canada will, no doubt, re- 
sult in the formation of a Government which 
we all hope will effectively meet Canada’s 
needs and thereby enable her to enjoy a pe- 
riod of stability and progress. There is rea- 
son to believe that the Canadians will be 
desirous of restoring the value of their cur- 
rency. Even if this should be done, Canada’s 
balance of trade would require her to con- 
tinue her efforts to export. There is every 
reason to believe that the restoration of 
Canadian currency values would not appre- 
ciably diminish her ability to ship substan- 
tial quantities of lumber into the United 
States. 

This Congress has approximately 18 months 
more torun. I would like to see substantial 
efforts made by Canadian and American lum- 
ber groups, and those interested in lumber, 
to achieve agreement on constructive steps 
and to work actively and cooperatively to 
achieve these goals within the private sector 
of our respective economies. If this can be 
done by mid-winter, I would be most will- 
ing to join in a suggestion to the chairman 
of the Finance Committee that consideration 
be given to an early hearing in 1964 on legis- 
lation along the lines of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 50 to determine whether legislation 
of the type contemplated by that resolution 
is still needed. Therefore, this subject, too, 
should be included in industrial discussions 
with the understanding that the proposal 
might be reintroduced in a modified form 
prior to the holding of hearings. 

On a personal note, I wish to express the 
view that we in the free world must draw 
more closely together to fashion a social, 
economical and political phalanx which ex- 
poses communism’s flaws by demonstrating 
freedom’s strengths. This will require, for 
example, that we and Canada work closely to- 
gether on mutual interests matters such as 
defense as well as on trade matters such as 
lumber. We need a strong and expanding 
lumber industry and I believe we can meet 
our obligations here while at the same time 
aiding Canada in her legitimate economic in- 
terests. Canada too, must recognize our 
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needs and I am optimistic that her new Gov- 
ernment will move to strengthen the historic 
bonds which have been so beneficial to both 
the Canadian and American people. 

Your letter to me was marked personal and 
confidential and I have so treated it. How- 
ever, you need not treat my reply as confi- 
dential and you are at liberty to make it 
available to your associates, to your counter- 
parts in the Canadian lumber industry, and 
to other groups, such as the lumber dealers 
and homebuilders, who are substantial users 
of lumber. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE Morse, 


Mr. MORSE. On the lumber import 
question, I add this observation: People 
who have been in Canada recently tell 
me that they have seen ships from 
Europe being loaded with lumber made 
in Canada, destined for the United 
States, stamped with the trademark of 
at least one of the major lumber pro- 
ducing firms in the United States. I 
Shall ask the Secretary of Commerce to 
advise me as to what the facts may be, 
but I think that this is an interesting 
facet of the situation—particularly in 
view of the fact that this company is a 
major participant in the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association which so 
strongly urged import controls. 

At my request, the Department of Com- 
merce has supplied certain data on log 
and lumber exports to Japan from Ore- 
gon and Washington as well as from 
Canada. The Department has promised 
to furnish other information dealing 
with this subject when compiled. At 
this time, however, I wish to make this 
information available for study by those 
who are concerned about this question. 
I ask unanimous consent that the mem- 
orandum entitled, “Quantities of Log 
and Lumber Exports to Japan From Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Canada, 1962 and 
First Quarter 1963,” be inserted at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mem- 
orandum was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxcond, as follows: 


Quantities of log and lumber exports to 


Japan from Oregon- Washington and 
Canada, 1962 and ist quarter 1963 
[Thousand board feet) 
Ist 
1962 quarter 
1963 
OREGON-W ASHINGTON 

Softwood logs exports to Japan 

(except Port Orford cedar) . ._._- 251, 197 178, 871 
Pro on of 1961 log production 

in wi Oregon and Wash- 

ington  (9,587,004—latest data 

available) L ERER 2.62 1.92 
Softwood lum! to 

from Oregon- Washington 37,975 110, 964 
Pro of total softwood pro- 

duction in WCLA region 

7,888,000, 000 in 1962; 1,940,000,000 

in 1963, 1st quarter) Percent) 48 57 
CANADA (MOSTLY FROM WESTERN 

BRITISH COLUMBIA) 

Softwood log exports to Japan 31,910 111, 660 


Proportion of 1961 log production 
in Western British Columbia 
(3,952,275,000 board feet—latest 
data available) (percent) -.-.---- 81 1.20 


Softwood lumber exports to Japan. 116, 499 135, 223 
Proportion of 1962 lumber uc- 

tion in western British Colum- 

bia (3,061,314,000 board feet— 

latest data available) (percent)-- 3.81 11.15 


Should be multiplied by 6 to get annual rate. 
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Exuisir 1 


TABLE 1.—Selected statistics Sood industry 2411, logging shi Aa and doing contractors; industry 2421, sawmills and planing mills; and 
industry 2432, veneer 5 plants, classified by employment size, for selected States, 1958 and 1364 8 


Establishments with an average of— 
Indus- 

trial 1 to 49 50 to 99 100 to 249 250 to 499 
code State, industry, and item 


500 to 909 | 1,000 to 2,499 | 2,500 em- 
employees | employees | employees | employees t 8 


employees employees ployees and 
over 


1954 | 1958 | 1954 | 1958 | 1954 


MONTANA 
2411 | Lo camps and logging contractors: 
—— of establishments. 


All employees; ————— ͤ— 
Mea — ae ae 8 923 TTT 2 *E ˖ ‚̃ ꝛ CES Pr eeee 
roll? (thousand dollars) — ote „ J 
2421 Sawmills —— aning mills: 
Number ofestablichments 
An pina? Moa 
„ 
2432 | Vi — 
enęer an 
Number wt fi —— 
All oa yees: 
Payroll? * dollars) 


Number o estab 


Number Boos estat 


WASHINGTON 
2411 Logging ¢ camps and g contractors: 
: iene gy ts... 1,026) 1,119) 1,005) 1, 0% 12 13 4a awa 
Nom * eee TS SE eee 2, 


o| 19,418] 4,571| 3,717] 2,961) 3,700] 18, 


520 0 5 


Payroll ? (thousand dollars) 


sighs oop 
no | Sn fe 


Number 1. 4,545) 2.712 3, 284 3,529] 3,903] 3, 
3 (thousand dollars) 58| 15, 593) 11,920) 13, 960) 16,653) 15, 885) 14, 
2432 | Veneer often Naveen | > 
ad inate este once Sensei D 551 411) 1,739 2,112) 5, å 
Pere oai diei 3 (D 2, 720 2,376] 8,329) 10, 300 26, 


11.89 170 7,39 693) 11, 033 525 
43, 118 203 33, 100 42 40, 145 22 848 


CALIFORNIA 
2411 Loggin camps and! g contractors: 
Number of estab e . SE Ssh =oy 
employees: 
ee ela eee 5, eee Je 8 
Payroll (thousand hn iio — 19, 576 535 oeh E EL PS Ess 
2421 | Sawmills and 997 —— 
8 1 628 6 82) 51 43 Me s Manh 
e yves, 
Number 1 ANA AE E ESER 8, 4. 137 5,704} 8,104) 6,692 
P. 10 dollars)? 33, 814) 20, 138| 26, 920| 29, 139} 30, 365 
Veneer and plywood plants; * 
All employees: 3 11 7 12 So 8 “4 A” a 
e 8 
Nenie . ER ees 410 806 521| 1, 845 Cor -SOH 9 t10 (D: | Dy "fe eae eee 
Payroll (thousand dollars)? 1,701| 4,060) 2, 9, 477 4,721) 5,031) 10,923] (D) | (D) }--.----}------.]-------}- 


1 Based upon an annual average of the 1 of production workers composed of these industries to form the new industry 2432, veneer and Lyon pang as shown 


an average of production-worker h employment in March, May, August, ae the 1958 Census of Manufactures. The 1954 data shown here a combination 
separately classified industries, 


and November, and a March Senee S all —.— employees. — ol the 2 

cludes the gross earnings pai the calendar 1958 and 1954 employees 

on the yroll o of operat establishinents classified in the industry. Notr.—A (D) 5 in the column 1 t he . vee Sag ariaa to avoid 
In 1054 da — , veneer mills ndustry 2482, plywood plants, figures for individual com] 


and ind panies, has been 
wi 5 8 — — 22227 1987 standard industrial omitted the combined figure is italicized and ——— in the the ance —.— to the left, 
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Taste 2.—Lumber: Production and number of establishments, by production size class, for selected States, 1958, 1954, and 1947 


Montana Idaho Washington Oregon California ? 
fuction size class (thousand board feet 
A 9 a <u Establish- | Total pro- | Establish- | Total pro- | Establish- | Total pro- | Establish- | Total pro- | Establish- 
monts duction ments duction ments duction ments duction ments 
(number) ! | (thousand | (number) 1| (thousand | (number) ! | (thousand | (number) ! | (thousand | (number) 1 
board feet) hoard feet) board feet) board feet) 
195 924, 014 184 | 1,437,000 469 | 3,454, 668 645 | 7,544, 530 501 5, 320, 774 
214 738, 000 206 | 1,399,000 552 | 3,028, 000 1,201 | 8,851, 000 604 5, 113, 000 
407 499, 959 388 950, 791 808 | 3,705, 401 1,466 7, 102, 410 884 3. 
118 41,170 68 26, 426 233 81, 408 193 72, 501 138 51, 594 
136 72, 95 58, 000 282 146, 000 319, 000 187 181, 000 
326 70, 043 288 66, 400 485 183, 587 750 „720 1 157, 566 
31 54, 224 39 68, 819 77 133, 865 108 185, 458 103 169, 937 
30 58, 000 44 70, 000 101 155, 000 198 341, 000 103 201, 
48 85, 453 44 80, 545 147 274, 297 , 323 145 „ 
4 15, 302 14 53, 642 35 135, 357 179, 720 39 150, 585 
16 58, 000 11 44,000 44 000 100 000 64 1, 000 
18 67,845 17 61, 840 54 211, 344 125 481, 506 61 227, 016 
16 „128 28 204, 770 50 634 591, 075 49 349, 084 
16 114, 000 21 149, 000 48 313, 000 124 „ 000 90 
11 , 655 22 148, 498 ot 357, 882 J31 907, 297 73 499, 261 
7 78, 781 12 145, 950 22 263, 805 67 828, 704 48 600, 688 
6 74, 000 12 144, 000 25 285, 000 76 927, 000 57 689, 000 
1 „ 3 199, 275 12 139, 040 55 649, 866 31 385, 
12 230, 200 il 196, 696 20 393, 568 53 | 1,016, 637 60 1, 167, 229 
6 105, 000 8 145, 000 22 386, 000 87 | 1,686,000 57 1, 082, 000 
E 8 D 2¹ 394. 742 48 896, 213 21 414, 083 
4 133, 266 7 231, 216 17 638, 161 73 | 2,534,327 49 1, 708, 324 
2 D? 9 2, 17 513, 000 66 | 2,259,000 1, 142, 000 
1 (D 3 394, 233 26 921, 720 5t | 1,788,769 25 889, 777 
3 247, 883 5 509, 481 15 | 1,481,870 23 | 2,136, 108 15 1, 123, 333 
2 Di 6 517, 000 13 | 1,075, 34 | 2,036, 000 12 909, 000 
2 (D 3 J2 | 1,222,839 17 | 1,550,707 7 568, 553 


IN {f mills will be slightly higher due to establishments reporting multiple companies have been combined with figures for other size classes, A (D) appears in 
Ea 8 TON ONS e the column where the figure has been omitted and the combined figure is SR 
In 1947 figures for California were combined with those for Nevada to avoid dis- and shown in the size class above, 


closing fquree for individual companies, Source: Census of Manufactures, 1058 andl 1947; “Facts for Industry Series M13G~- 
Nore.—Data which cannot be shown without disclosing information for individual 04 (Revised) ,’’ Lumber Production, 1 


TABLE 3.— Selected statistics for pulp, paper, and board mills, classified by employment size, for selected States, 1958 and 1954 


Establishments with an average of— 


All ostab- 
Indus- lishments, 
trial total 1 to 49 50 to 99 100 to 249 250 to 499 500 to 999 | 1,000 to 2,499 
code State, industry, and item employees employees employees employees employees 


1958 | 1954 | 1958 | 1954 


WASHINGTON 
2611 | Pulp milis: 
wat of establishments e 2 1 4 
All employees: 3 
1 580 = ESE NY eee Pn 3,348 7,09 11 4 0 B) 
I (thousand 8 34, 8 168,4 
2021 Pa fein mills: s N of estab- 
2201 Bullding pa Wer an d board mil 3 j a i 
an mi 
ae 3 A 


OREGON 
2611 | Pulpmills: 1 


7 of establishments I TI al gO tO Doan tine Fiiss 4 
employees; è 
Dr PE VERTE EA I o |) e, tan Sao 203 |....... B 
Payroll (thousand dollars) 7,840 . J, 10 D, 
2061 |}Paper and board mills: 
Number of establishments.....-......] 8] 66 A 
All fel 85 2 F 
REA E . Sy ae lt a A e 1, . 
Payroll (thousand dollars)... 21, 997 6,816 R 
2661 Buning and board mills: 
of establishments... ......... 4 3 8 1 
All en employees: ? 
8 ee eee Se eee 118 111 197 479 7i 
Payroll (thousand dollars) 5, . 588 528 | 1,030 | 1, 812 | 3,728 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 3.— Selected statistics for pulp, paper, and board mills, classified by employment size, for selected Siales, 1958 and 1954—Con. 


Indus- 
State, industry, and item 


CALIFORNIA 


aaa 2051 Paper and board mills: 
Number of e . 


IDAHO AND MONTANA t 


Establishments with an average of— 


500 to 999 | 1,000 to 2,499 | 2,500 em- 


employees employees ployees and 
over 
1958 | 1954 | 1958 | 1954 | 1958 | 1954 


Norte.—A (D) appears in the column where the figure has been omitted, and the 
combined figure 1s Italicized and shown in the size-class to the left. 


1 In 1958 com opera’ ills at the same physical location as primary 
per and ... aungioan t for the Census of Manu- > In the case of Wi 
factures comb the activities of such integrated opera’ „ Such compan 2 18 pa 
aoe * to report in — aed pill depart of production Wor a dad bin 
amoun 5 Sy wages engaged e m: en su tegra! Ceedi 
operations. rime information is is shown Lay ron 25 8 


1 to 49 50 to 90 100 to 250 to | 500 to 
Total 9 employ- 249 em- 499 m- | 999 em- 


ees 


WASHINGTON 


9 5 ca de- 


2 All 5 represent the average of the number of production workers for the 
ended nearest the 15th of March, May, 8 and November, plus 


the 
are withheld to avoid disclosing individual company information. In 1058, there were 
and paperboard mills (industries 2621 and 2631) in Washington, with a com- 
employment amounting to between 7,500 and 10,000 employees, and a total 


he exact figures for operations in Idaho and Montana are withheld to avoid dis- 


Lome per Meant fo 2611 


the latter operation the pulenii 
operation puipm 
ployees) ployees| ployees to-400 employment size class. In 
2611) was ine: 


closing individual weer 


information. In 1958, Idaho had 1 an . — 


h total employment in the 250-to-499 empl 
mill eed ae in the 500-to-999 emplo: 
el 


ji eont 
t reported producti Si kı ee ih thie 5250 
ent re uction workers in 
5 — a separately re ted pulpmill (industry 


repor! 
luded in the 1958 Census of Manufactures with total em ployment in the 


50-to-99 employment size class; also a building board mill in the 1-to-49 employment 


size class, 


par’ 17 4 5 3 4 1 
Number 
S 8 126 800} (D) | 1,939) (D) 
lars). ——— õ—— 006 4,129 | (D) 1% % (D) 
OREGON i 
d 
Number at pulpmill de- K g i 3 i i 
J. 4 | (D) | (BD) | D) | (D) 
7,988) (D) | D) | ©) | D) 
“NATIONAL FOREST ACCESS” the hearing on April 23 was before As- 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, several 
days ago I received a very interesting 
letter from Mr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 
secretary of the Citizens Committee on 
Natural Resources. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Smith’s excellent letter 
of May 2 be printed at this point in my 
remarks, and that the list of members 
of the executive committee and board of 
directors of this organization be in- 
cluded on Mr. Smith’s letter as it is 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON 
NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1963. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have delayed this 
letter to you partly because of a very heated 
reaction I had to the lumber companies 
presentation of their case on April 23 
against the Forest Service regulations which 
seek to implement the Attorney General's 
decision of February 1962. As you are aware, 


sistant Secretary John Baker. 

I tried to convey to the Assistant Secre- 
tary in my oral presentation, that we thought 
the procedures followed in obtaining reac- 
tions to the regulations prior to their pro- 
mulgation was abundantly fair and offered 
the opportunity at several stages for discus- 
sions and analysis. The first draft was sub- 
mitted to us with an ample opportunity 
for comment. This courtesy was extended 
to everyone interested in national forest 
policy. The Service received the criticisms 
and issued another draft on which the hear- 
ing of April 23 was based. Upon the con- 
clusion of these hearings, we understand 
Assistant Secretary Baker, as the presiding 
officer at the hearings, will present the matter 
to the Secretary of Agriculture with rec- 
ommendations. 

Again, the conduct of the hearings were 
completely fair to all concerned. The timber 
industry required 3% hours to present their 
case, in a hearing that began at 10 o'clock 
in the morning, recessed about 1 hour for 
lunch, and concluded shortly after 5 o’clock. 
At no time did the presiding officer or any 
members representing the Department and 
the Forest Service make any rebuttal, but 
instead allowed the industry complete free- 
dom in presenting their case. 

The case of the industry was so intem- 
perate with attacks made on the Attorney 


General's decision, the administration by the 
Forest Service, and the proposed regulations 
that serious questions were raised in many 
minds as to the ultimate objectives of this 
group of timber operators. 

Senator, more than any one else you have 
labored for over a decade for access roads in 
national forest areas. By and large, con- 
servation groups have supported this effort, 
even though we are fully aware that oc- 
casionally the building of such roads will 
be in conflict with some of the objectives 
we hope to accomplish in the national for- 
ests. Basically, however, the need for access 
roads clearly benefits the interest of the pub- 
lic, to which we feel a strong responsibility. 
We recognize that only full utilization of 
that part of the national forest being man- 
aged, under multiple use provided for by a 
statute of Congress, can best be achieved if 
the necessary access roads are constructed. 

There is an additional problem that we 
hope we were farseeing enough to realize. 
A comparable case was that of Hells Canyon. 
We felt we were ac responsibly when we 
urged a full utilization be made of the re- 
sources at Hells Canyon, for in so doing 
many of the values with which which we 
were concerned were in no jeopardy as a re- 
sult of this full development. Contrarywise, 
we determined that if these resources at 
Hells Canyon were not fully utilized the 
burden of meeting the deficits of such under- 
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development would place many of the scenic 
and wildlife values in jeopardy at other 
sites. We feel the record vindicated our 
judgment—unfortunately—in failing to use 
full utilization of Hells Canyon, the dam at 
Bruces Eddy became necessary. As a conse- 
quence this dam will destroy many of the 
scenic and fish and wildlife values. Proper 
planning could have prevented this situation. 
We feel the access road problem is most 
comparable to the case we cited above. If 
adequate multiple-use access roads cannot 
be constructed to allow proper recreation 
and proper timber management in areas of 
the national forests so designed for this ac- 
tivity, then the pressures will be so great as 
to place the wilderness areas in constant 
jeopardy. Indeed, with the growing popula- 
tion and its attendant problems should pro- 
vide a mandate for careful planning and full 
utilization. If timber companies preach the 
need for access roads but concomitantly do 
everything in their power to prevent access 
roads, their policy is inimical to the public 
interest and is basically inimical to the over- 
all commercial timber users. If the timber 
companies, who are of significant size, are 
able, when their land completely surrounds 
an area of national forest land, to prevent 
multiple-purpose access roads to this na- 
tional forest land all interests suffer save the 
particular monopolistic firms. Recreational 
uses are foreclosed, competitive bidding, as 
well as a source of supply of timber open to 
all companies is not possible. The only 
benefactor is the timber company withhold- 
ing access. 
The burden of the testimony of the timber 
therefore shocked me, as well as 
many of my conservation colleagues. We 
simply were not prepared for the expressions 
of what we had thought to be a responsible 
industry. There have been times in the 
past where we have been genuinely concerned 
about the difficulty that all of the timber in- 
dustry was having due to the importation 
of Canadian timber, the problem of utiliza- 
tion up to allowable cut and a number of 
related problems. I say to you, Senator, quite 
consideredly, that whatever good will and 
sympathy these firms were beneficiaries of 
was dissipated to a great extent as a conse- 
quence of their expressed attitudes at the 
hearings 


Our reason for writing you this letter is 
not just to explain our frustrations, but to 
inform you of the attitude of the timber 
industry as represented at the hearing and 
our reactions to it. We feel you are entitled 
to know this information. We know of the 
many and concerted efforts that you have 
made, not only for the recreational users of 
the national forests but in behalf of the tim- 
ber industry in general. We are also aware 
that you may well feel as deeply disap- 
pointed as do we. 

Cordially, 
Spencer M. SMITH, Jr. 


Mr. MORSE. It is not my intention to 
discuss the subject of Mr. Smith's letter 
in detail. However, I have sought to 
help the lumber industry on the many 
problems that confront it in its rela- 
tions with the Federal Government, and 
I intend to continue to help it in the 
future on the many problems, including 
those relating to lumber imports and 
taxation. 

I would be remiss in my duty to the 
lumber industry if I were not to advise 
the industry that it is running the dan- 
ger of dissipating the good will and 
sympathy of leading conservationists if 
it continues to proceed as it has been 
proceeding on the subject of access to 
our national forests. 
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I have looked into the industry con- 
tentions and find that industry spokes- 
men made remarks such as these about 
the proposed forest access regulations 
now before the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: 

First. Private timber firms will be “one 
by one forced to capitulate to the For- 
est Service on terms that are harmful 
to both the public interest and the in- 
terest of the forest industry.” 

Second. “It was a sad day for land 
owners in the national forests when the 
Attorney General's opinion on the law 
of 1897 was issued.” 

Third. The Forest Service “has no 
mills dependent upon its timber sup- 
ply.” 

Fourth. “I stress that my client firmly 
believes that the theorem of the great- 
est good for the greatest number is an 
evil facing the United States today, and 
if left unchanged, to our way of thinking 
the individual could be stripped of his 
rights.” 

Fifth. The regulations “implicitly au- 
thorize Forest Service A tors to 
wield to the fullest the very substantial 
economic power which resides in the 
Forest Service, and they deny reciproc- 
ity to the private landowner.” 

Sixth. “The Federal Government has 
the freedom in that it has no plant to 
supply, no orders to fill, no payrolls to 
meet, and no employees to retain that 
are dependent upon harvesting or any 
particular tract of timber.” 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
that two of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association press releases, and 
a Western Pine Association newsletter 
be printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the releases 
and newsletter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JF. K. s 50-MiLe HIKE PLAN May Be HOBBLED 
BY New FEDERAL RULES 

The former head of the President’s Coun- 
cil on Youth Fitness said today that one of 
the administration’s own agencies has 
thrown “a partial roadblock” into President 
Kennedy’s suggestion that America hike it- 
self into physical fitness. 

Shane MacCarthy, Youth Fitness Director 
under President Eisenhower and now an offi- 
cial of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, said this is one effect of pro- 
posed new Forest Service regulations govern- 
ing rights-of-way across Government and 
private timberlands. 

“Because of the one-sidedness of the pro- 

new rules,” MacCarthy commented, 
“it will be impossible for the Government 
and private industry to enter into the kind 
of rights-of-way exchange agreements that 
both parties have been accustomed to for 
more than 60 years. The new regulations 
make unreasonable demands on private tim- 
ber growers, virtually eliminating their 
rights to control traffic over their own roads 
on their own lands. 

“As a result, it appears likely that access 
will be blocked, or at least delayed, to some 
40 million acres of Government and private 
timberland suitable for such outdoor recrea- 
tional activities as hunting, fishing, and 
hiking. It is unfortunate that one effect of 


suggestion 
pes Americans hike themselyes into physical 
tness.“ 
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Forrest SERVICE REGULATIONS May BLOCK 
Access To 40 MILLION ACRES OF POTENTIAL 
RECREATION LAND 


Outdoor recreationists, as a result of new 
regulations proposed by the Forest Service, 
may be denied access to at least 40 million 
acres of Government and private forest land 
suitable for a variety of fresh-air sports, ac- 
cording to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association. 

The regulations, which have attracted 
little attention to date outside of the timber 
industry and recreation circles, would change 
the rules under which private timber 
growers and the Forest Service have swapped 
rights-of-way across each other’s lands for 
the past 65 years. 

At a recent hearing in Washington, D.C., 
industry representatives objected to the reg- 
ulations on the grounds they are discrim- 
inatory and unfair. Basically, their com- 
plaint was that the rules would make 
unreasonable demands on private timber 
growers, virtually eliminating their rights 
to control traffic over their own roads on 
their own lands and providing no assur- 
ance that private owners would be fairly 
compensated for the loss of these rights and 
related investments, 

Following are specific examples of how 
the proposed new regulations would pro- 
vide—in the words of industry spokesmen— 
“one-way reciprocity” in connection with the 
exchange of road rights: 

1. The Forest Service could prohibit a 
private owner from crossing public lands to 
his own timber unless he surrenders rights, 
title, and interest in his own roads. 

2. The Forest Service would be the sole 
judge of the value of rights taken. 

8. The Forest Service would require per- 
manent road rights across private land in 
exchange for temporary, revocable permits 
across national forest lands. 

4. Even where the Forest Service paid 
for only a partial interest in a private road, 
it would demand full control over use of 
the road. 

5. The Forest Service can gain immediate 
access by condemnation but could delay ac- 
cess to the timber grower indefinitely unless 
he agreed to sacrifice his road investments. 

6. Private timber growers would be 
charged with paying the road costs of multi- 
ple use on national forest lands. 

7. The Forest Service insists on free use 
of timber growers’ roads crossing national 
forest land but refuses free use by the 
timber grower of Forest Service roads on 
private lands. 

8. The Forest Service could take over 
hundreds of miles of costly roads built by 
a private timber grower and give nothing in 
return but the right to cross less than a mile 
of inexpensive bare land. 

Under the proposed new rules, timber 
spokesmen point out, a company would be 
powerless to close its roads to public traffic 
when the hazard of fire was especially great, 
as following a prolonged dry spell, or when 
heavy logging traffic made public travel on 
roads particularly dangerous. 

Such prospective difficulties could cause 
private timber growers to balk at entering 
into road-exchange agreements with the For- 
est Service, say industry officials. This would 
be in marked contrast to the close coopera- 
— and easily negotiated exchanges of the 
past. 

The result then might be a stalemate in 
Government-industry negotiations—an im- 
passe that could block or delay access by 
recreation users to millions of acres of Gov- 
ernment and private forest land. 

Exchange of rights-of-way is essential to 
the orderly development of both Government 
and private timberlands because these lands 
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are intermingled in a crisscross, checker- 
board pattern that dates back to the days 
Congress made vast land grants to the rail- 
roads, homesteaders, and others to encourage 
settlement and development of the West. 

The timber industry has made great ex- 
panses of its forests available to recreation- 
ists. Latest figures indicate that some 61 
million acres of private timber-growing land 
are open to recreation users at one time or 
another during the year. 

However, industry spokesmen emphasize, 
the Forest Service proposals cloud the pros- 
pect of new forest areas being opened up to 
recreation users—because of what the in- 
dustry describes as the “one-sidedness” of 
the new regulations. 

Hunting and fishing are the principal out- 
door recreation uses of private commercial 
forest land. Well over 90 percent of the 
lands available to recreationists by private 
industry are used for one or both of these 
purposes. 

Other popular outdoor recreational ac- 
tivities include picnicking, hiking, camping, 
berry picking, bird watching, horseback rid- 
ing, and (in northern climes) skiing. 


WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., April 24, 1963. 
To: Members. 
Subject: Proposed Forest Service road regu- 
lations damaging to private property. 

GENTLEMEN: Report from National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association on Washington, 
D.C., hearing held April 23, indicates the 
importance that at the Portland hearing next 
Monday, April 29, industry people make it 
clear the following could happen if the 
regulations as now written are adopted: 

1. The Forest Service could take over & 
timber grower’s costly road system in ex- 
change for the right to cross inexpensive bare 
land with no assurance that the timber 
grower will ultimately receive fair value. 

2. The Forest Service requires permanent 
road rights in exchange for temporary, rev- 
ocable permits. 

3. The Forest Service takes over all con- 
trol of roads while paying a fractional share 
of costs (rather than sharing control propor- 
tionately or on a mutual basis). 

4, The Forest Service can get immediate 
access by condemnation, but can delay ac- 
cess to the timber grower indefinitely unless 
he agrees to sacrifice his investment. 

5. The Forest Service insists on free use of 
private roads on national forest lands but 
refuses free use of national forest roads on 
private lands. 

6. Multiple-use traffic rides without an as- 
signed cost-share, while timber growers 
must pay. 

Hugh Lamoreaux, chairman of the Ore- 
gon Forest Practice Committee and mem- 
ber of our truck transportation committee 
will present a statement for the association. 
All member-companies having roads will 
want to appear or send statements to pro- 
tect their interests. 

Sincerely, 
E. L. KOLBE. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I add 
two other remarks from this record—a 
statement by C. R. Gutermuth of the 
Wildlife Management Institute: 

I do not think that the reputation of the 


Forest Service warrants this kind of con- 
tinued attack by those members of industry. 


Then there is a statement by Joe Pen- 
fold speaking for the Izaak Walton 
League: 

If there are modifications in these pro- 


posed regulations that should be made in 
the interest of fairness to the owners, the 
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public, we have full confidence in you, Mr. 
Secretary (John Baker) and Secretary Free- 
man, that such modifications will be made. 


Mr. President, over the last several 
years I have battled with Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Chiefs of the Forest 
Service over conservation policy. Often 
I have been joined by my colleagues from 
the Pacific Northwest in efforts to raise 
the allowable cuts, improve the sale of 
timber, add road funds and improve ac- 
cess, and establish a high mountain 
policy. 

In every instance I have tried to find 
the course that serves the public interest. 
At times in the past conservation spokes- 
men have been critical of my efforts to 
see more forest roads built, more timber 
placed on the market, and allowable cuts 
raised. To their credit they have come 
to me later and said they recognize the 
course I have urged was the proper 
course. 

Conservationists supported the effort 
by Senator Jackson and myself to have 
the Secretary set forth a high mountain 
policy and they have backed up my effort 
to preserve the great scenic resource of 
Waldo Lake. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
statements from the 1962 report of the 
regional forester of the Pacific North- 
west region of the Forest Service be 
printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

Although a soft lumber market prevailed 
in 1962, the region’s timber harvest for the 
year reached the alltime high of 4.4 billion 
board feet. The previous high was 4.3 bil- 
lion board feet in 1959. The 1962 harvest 
was valued at $80.5 million, compared to 
$85.9 million in 1959, and illustrates a down- 
ward trend in prices. 

Timber sold during the same two periods 
reveals the same downward price trend. In 
1962, 4.2 billion board feet sold for $69 
million, while in 1959, 4 billion board feet 
was valued at $99 million. A record volume 
of 7.85 billion is now under contract of sale. 

The region's annual allowable cut was in- 
creased in 1962 about 125 million board feet, 
bringing the total annual allowable cut to 
4.266 billion board feet. Since 1950, the 
allowable cut has been increased 74 percent. 

The catastrophic October 12 windstorm 
leveled an estimated 1.145 billion board feet 
of timber in the national forests of the 
region. Timber sale plans are giving priority 
to early salvage of the damaged timber. In 
the 214 months following the storm, 175 mil- 
lion board feet of blowdown timber was sold 
in approximately 300 sales. An estimated 70 
percent of the down timber is salvable. 


HicH MOUNTAIN AREAS 

Management of all resources in the high 
mountain area will be planned to keep soil 
in place and to maintain or improve its 
productivity. Watershed values will be given 
primary consideration. The land will be 
managed to maintain or enhance opportuni- 
ties for both conventional outdoor recrea- 
tion and wilderness experience with mini- 
mum modification of the landscape. Fish 
and wildlife management will be emphasized 
because of its recreational importance. 


Mr. MORSE. One shows how the re- 
sults of the work I have done, along with 
other Members of Congress, to improve 
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forest timber sales, allowable cuts, and 
roads. This effort has brought economic 
dividends to the Pacific Northwest. 

Timber allowable cuts in the North- 
west national forests are up 74 percent 
since 1950. Record volumes are being 
sold. In 1950 the Northwest national 
forests sold only 1.4 billion board feet. 
In 1962, 4.2 billion board feet were sold. 
This is a 300-percent increase in sales. 

In two and a half months the Forest 
Service sold 175 million board feet of 
the timber blown down in the storm of 
last October 12. 

Balancing this, the Forest Service has 
put into operation its high mountain 
policy directed toward protecting our 
precious heritage of natural resources. 

In my judgment, those in the timber 
industry who are responsible people 
should weigh most carefully the efforts 
some are making to limit the application 
of the multiple-use concept to sound 
forest management. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE FOOD STAMP 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
administration took office in the midst 
of an abundance and variety in agricul- 
tural production which the world had 
never previously seen. At the same 
time, thousands of American families 
were unable to fully participate in this 
abundance for lack of food purchasing 
power. An immediate attack was 
launched to meet this situation. Presi- 
dent Kennedy ordered a major effort to 
make more effective use of commodities 
acquired under price support and sur- 
plus removal programs to more ade- 
quately meet the food requirements of 
needy families, schools, and welfare in- 
stitutions. He also requested that a food 
stamp program be initiated on a pilot, or 
experimental, basis to test the impact 
and feasibility of this approach to im- 
proving the diets of low-income families. 

It has been a great privilege to work 
for and support this type of food stamp 
program ever since I first came to the 
Senate. I well recall the many efforts 
that were made in the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry during the dec- 
ade of the 1950’s to reestablish the food 
stamp program on a permanent basis. 
I recall the efforts made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], and I also recall the efforts 
of my colleague from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartHy]. It was my privilege in 
1958 to offer an amendment on the floor 
of the Senate to establish the food stamp 
program on a pilot project basis. 

Fortunately, that amendment was sus- 
tained in conference and became a part 
of the law of the land. It authorized 
the President of the United States, 
through the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
establish a food stamp program on a 
pilot basis, so as to review the feasibility 
of such a program with a view to making 
it more permanent and widespread. 

The Department of Agriculture, in its 
earlier experience with the food stamp 
plan of 1939-43 and in subsequent ex- 
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tensive surveys of food purchase and 
consumption patterns by family size 
and income, had learned that those in 
the lowest income groups readily stepped 
up their food purchases as their incomes 
increased. They bought not only more, 
but better food from a nutritional stand- 
point with particular emphasis on high- 
resource-using products such as meats, 
poultry, dairy products, and fruits and 
vegetables. 

The first of the original eight pilot 
projects opened May 29, 1961, in Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va. Included in the 
first group of pilot areas were parts of 
St. Louis and Itasca Counties, Minn. 

With only a few months’ experience, 
both Minnesota counties strongly urged 
extension of the food stamp program 
to all of St. Louis and Itasca Counties. 

Those two counties were the victims 
of severe unemployment due to a loss 
of jobs in the Minnesota iron mines and 
subsequently on the docks in the great 
port city of Duluth. 

The recommendation of St. Louis and 
Itasca Counties was made in November 
1962, and in March 1963, a third county, 
Carlton, was added to the list of Min- 
nesota food stamp program areas. 

In all three Minnesota counties 
through March 1963, a total of $3,073,- 
443 in food coupons has been issued. Of 
these, over $2 million worth were pur- 
chased and almost $1 million were bonus 
coupons issued free of charge. This has 
meant almost $1 million in net addi- 
tional food purchasing power for partic- 
ipating families in the three counties and 
a substantial boost to the local economy. 

In March of this year, 14,625 people 
in the three counties participated in the 
program. This figure can be expected 
to increase since the program in Carlton 
County has just begun operating and it 
takes about 3 months or so for the pro- 
gram to become fully effective in new 
areas. 

Accompanying the pilot programs was 
an intensive research effort to measure 
and survey every phase of the operation: 
the effect on food consumption patterns 
in a sample of matched households in 
the city of Detroit and in rural Fayette 
County, Pa.; the impact of the program 
on retail food store sales in all eight 
areas; the acceptability of the program 
to participating families, nonpartici- 
pating families, retailers, welfare offi- 
cials, and the general public in the pilot 
areas. 

It was found that families participat- 
ing in the food stamp program made 
significant increases in their food pur- 
chases. Animal products—such as meat, 
poultry, fish, milk, and eggs—and fruits 
and vegetables, accounted for more than 
80 percent of the gains in the value of 
food used. 

Money value of meats, poultry, fish, 
milk, and eggs, as a group, increased 40 
percent in Detroit and 9 percent in rural 
Fayette County after the program went 
into effect. In Detroit, red meats alone 
accounted for over one-third of the net 
increase in the dollar value of foods 
consumed by participating families. 
This increase resulted from a rise of 
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about 1 pound per capita in weekly meat 
consumption rather than from a shift to 
higher value meats. Fresh vegetable 
consumption in Detroit rose 46 percent 
by value while the volume of fresh vege- 
tables consumed by participating fam- 
ilies increased by 124 percent. Thus 
Senators can see what an impact this 
program would have upon the agricul- 
tural economy and upon the producers 
of agricultural products. 

Dollar sales of retail stores in the 
pilot food stamp program were up 8 
percent, after adjustment for seasonal 
variation, from sales reported prior to 
the initiation of the program. The vol- 
ume of food coupon redemptions re- 
ported by sample stores indicated that 
size of store was not a decisive factor in 
attracting food coupon business. Small 
stores reported an average gain of 7 
percent compared to 8 percent for large 
stores after the introduction of food cou- 
pons. Medium and very small stores 
showed considerably larger percentage 
gains. 

Nutritional evaluation of matched 
households in Detroit and rural Fayette 
County showed that over one-third to 
almost one-half of the participating 
families had good diets in September- 
October, 1961, as compared with slightly 
more than one-fourth of the low-income, 
nonparticipating families in those 
months. A “good diet” is defined as one 
which supplies the family with 100 per- 
cent or more of the allowances of the 
eight nutrients for which recommenda- 
tions have been made by the National 
Research Council. 

Over 90 percent of the participating 
families reported that they liked the 
food stamp program better than the 
direct donation of surplus foods—pri- 
marily because it offered a wider variety 
of food. 

After a thorough evaluation of the 
pilot operation, the program was offered 
to additional areas throughout the 
country on a continuing experimental 
basis to test its feasibility under a still 
wider variety of geographic and economic 
conditions, 

At the end of the first week in May, 
the program was operating in 35 coun- 
ties and three major cities—St. Louis, 
Detroit, and Pittsburgh. Secretary 
Freeman has said: 

Acceptance of this program is universally 
good, Those buying stamps like it because 
they pay part of their own way, and can 
shop in stores rather than wait in food lines. 
Retailers like it because it increases their 
sales about 8 percent. We like it because it 
provides a much better diet and increases 
the use of food * * * and also means we 
can use an established, efficient distribution 
system rather than create a second parallel 
concessional system as has been done in the 
direct distribution program. The President 
has recommended to the Congress that the 
food stamp program be made permanent. 
Such legislation is now pending. I feel con- 
fident it will become law and represent a 
historical step forward in making better use 
of America’s food abundance. 


The essential features of the food 
stamp program are as follows: 

The food stamp program operates 
through normal channels of trade. 
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Food coupons are issued to families 
determined by State public welfare agen- 
cies to be in economic need of food 
assistance. Families receiving some type 
of public or general assistance under a 
State’s welfare program are considered 
to be in economic need. Other families 
may also receive food coupons provided 
their family income does not exceed cer- 
tain stated amounts. The amount of 
income permitted to such families is 
worked out by the Department of Agri- 
culture with the State and must bear a 
relationship to the standards used by the 
State to determine eligibility for its own 
welfare programs. 

Participating families exchange the 
amount of money they could normally be 
expected to spend for food, based on 
family size and income, for coupons of 
a higher monetary value. The differ- 
ence between what each family pays and 
the total value of its coupon allotment 
represents the Government’s contribu- 
tion to the program. For example, on 
the average, participating families are 
spending 63 cents for each dollar in cou- 
pons they receive. This purchase re- 
quirement is intended to assure that the 
bonus coupons represent net additional 
food purchasing power. 

Families use the coupons to buy food 
in retail stores at prevailing prices. Re- 
tailers are authorized to accept coupons 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
they agree to abide by the rules of the 
program in accepting and redeeming 
coupons. They redeem the coupons 
through banks or through authorized 
food wholesalers. - Banks, in turn, proc- 
ess the coupons through the Federal Re- 
serve System, 

Every effort has been made to keep 
the program simple, flexible, and adapt- 
able to State and local welfare practices, 
and to the practices of the normal com- 
mercial marketing and banking systems. 

Mr. President, on April 26, the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
by request, introduced S. 1387, which 
would implement President Kennedy’s 
recommendations by putting the food 
stamp program on a permanent basis. 
I strongly support this legislation now, 
as I have in the past, and urge Senators 
to join with me in helping to bring about 
the passage of this important bill during 
this session of Congress. The food stamp 
program now is ready to move out of the 
pilot stage and from under the legisla- 
tive authority on which the experimental 
phase was based. Only a gradual and 
orderly extension of program operations 
is contemplated since it requires virtu- 
ally communitywide understanding and 
cooperation to be fully effective. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a status report on food coupon 
issuance in each of the pilot areas in 
operation through March of this year, 
and a list of food stamp program areas. 
It should be noted that the bonus cou- 
pons represent net additional food pur- 
chasing power to the economy of each 
area. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
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Foon Sraur PROGRAM 
Cumulative issuances to date by area 
{Includes March 1963] 


Number of Bonus Cash Total value 
State and county or city months in (Federal (recipient | of coupons 
operation |contribution)| payment) 


Alabama; Jefferson County 
California: Humboldt County. 
Illinois: Franklin County 


Kentucky: 

Floyd County... 2, 094, 456 
Knott County... 230, 310 
Perry County. . 70, 352 
Subtotal 1, 792, 771 602, 347 2, 395, 118 

Louisiana: 2 
Avoyelles Parish 219, 948 150, 5 370, 546 
Evangeline Parish.. 49, 805 28, 200 78, 005 
8 269, 753 178, 798 448, 551 
Michigan Bebit e eee e ee eee 12, 690, 000 25,012,346 | 37, 702, 346 
11, 568 16, 178 
138, 647 246, 431 385, 078 
2, 672, 187 


845, 872 1,826, 315 


Virginia: 
Dickenson County 
Lee County 
Wise County. 


,,, ̃ 42,725 101, 177 
// ͤ ͤ˙—A A E S TIRT PENE N EHS 25, 688, 739 43, 132,676 | 68,821, 415 
1 Initial project in (oer since June 1961 included parts of these 2 counties; expanded to 2 separate countywide 


pperstions in’ in November 1962 


DATE or OPENING, FOOD Stamp PROGRAM AREAS 
ORIGINAL PILOT AREAS 


Franklin County, Ill., July 10, 1961. 

Floyd County, Ky., June 1, 1961. 

City of Detroit, Mich., July 5, 1961. 

Parts of St. Louis and Itasca Counties, 
Minn., June 5, 1961, June 7, 1961. 

Silver Bow County, Mont., June 1, 1961. 

San Miguel County, N. Mex., June 5, 1961. 

Fayette County, Pa., June 1, 1961. 

McDowell County, W. Va., May 29, 1961. 


ADDITIONAL AREAS DESIGNATED AND 
NOW OPERATING 
Jefferson County, Ala., March 11, 1963. 
Walker County, Ala., May 6, 1963. 
Independence County, Ark., April 2, 1963. 
Humboldt County, Calif., March 1, 1963. 
Vanderburgh County, Ind., April 1, 1963. 
Knott County, Ky., December 3, 1962. 
Perry County, Ky., March 4, 1963. 
Avoyelles Parish, La., March 1, 1963. 
Evangeline Parish, La., January 7, 1963. 
Carlton County, Minn., March 4, 1963. 
Remainder of St. Louis and Itasca Coun- 
ties, Minn., November 1962. 


City of St. Louis, Mo., January 2, 1963. 
Nash County, N.C., November 1962. 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, May 1, 1963. 
Lucas County, Ohio, December 3, 1962. 
Multnomah County, Oreg., December 3, 
1962. 
City of Pittsburgh, Pa., March 1, 1963. 
Cambria County, Pa., March 1, 1963. 
Luzerne County, Pa., October 1, 1962. 
Dickenson County, Va., March 4, 1963. 
Lee County, Va., March 5, 1963. 
Wise County, Va., February 1, 1963. 
Logan County, W. Va., November 1962. 
Mingo County, W. Va., November 1962. 
Wayne County, W. Va., November 1962. 
Douglas County, Wis., November 1962. 
Iron County, Wis., March 1, 1963. 
ADDITIONAL AREAS DESIGNATED BUT NOT YET 
OPEN AND PROBABLE STARTING DATE 
Rice County, Kans., June 2, 1963. 
Mora County, N. Mex., June 2, 1963. 
Santa Fe County, N. Mex., June 2, 1963. 
Grundy County, Tenn., June 3, 1963. 
Hamilton County, Tenn., June 3, 1963, 
Marion County, Tenn., June 3, 1963. 
Sequatchie County, Tenn., June 3, 1963. 
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Grays Harbor County, Wash., June 1 or 
later. 

Pacific County, Wash., June 1 or later. 

Yakima County, Wash., June 1 or later. 


DUAL DISTRIBUTION, WIRE RODS, 
AND THE SQUEEZE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on March 15, I introduced two bills 
for consideration by the Senate: S. 1107, 
a bill to amend the Clayton Act to pro- 
hibit vertically integrated companies 
from engaging in discriminatory prac- 
tices against independent producers and 
distributors; and S. 1108, a bill to require 
certain companies engaged in dual dis- 
tribution to disclose separate annual op- 
erating data on each of their establish- 
ments which compete with independent 
customers of such companies in the sale 
and industrial use of their products. 

In proposing this legislation, I stated 
that I was more concerned with provid- 
ing a focus for an enlarged and enlight- 
ened discussion of the general problem of 
dual distribution and vertical integra- 
tion than with pressing for the enact- 
ment of these bills in their present form. 
At the same time, I challenged the small 
business supporters of this proposed leg- 
islation to produce evidence that the 
problem is, indeed, as severe as they aver, 
and that these bills will help solve it, not 
only in their own interest, but also in the 
national interest. 

One day after the introduction of S. 
1107 and S. 1108, on March 16, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Post an ar- 
ticle entitled “Steel Firms Complaint 
Could Lead to New Probe of Pricing.” 
Subsequently, on March 19, the Wall 
Street Journal printed an item entitled 
“Treasury Rules Belgium Dumped Wire 
Rods in United States; Users Fear a 
Tariff Rise Could Ruin Their Business,” 
and the American Metal Market carried 
a story entitled “Wire Rod Dumping 
Charge Upheld.” ‘These articles dealt 
with the antidumping complaint recent- 
ly filed by six major, integrated, Amer- 
ican steel companies against the im- 
portation of wire rods from Belgium, 
Luxembourg, France, West Germany, 
and Japan. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these articles be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 16, 1963] 
STEEL FIRMS COMPLAINT COULD LEAD TO New 
PROBE OF PRICING 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

A steel price dispute that could lead to 
open controversy between the United States 
and the European Common Market is ex- 
pected to come before the Tariff Commission 
next week. 

It is being watched closely on Capitol 
Hill, where the Senate Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee of Senator Estes Kr- 
FAUVER, Democrat, of Tennessee, has long 
had steel pricing policies under surveillance. 

At issue is an antidumping complaint 
filed by six major American steel firms last 
September. The complaint charges that five 
nations—West Germany, France, Belgium, 
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the Netherlands, all in the Common Market, 
and Japan—have been selling wire rods in 
the United States at prices less than they 
sell for in oversea markets. 

The complaint is bitterly opposed, not 
only by oversea producers, but by American 
importers and independent fabricators who 
depend on cheaper foreign wire rods. In 
substance, they charge that the domestic 
producers have suffered no injury because 
they can well afford to cut prices to the 
import level and still make a profit. 


DISCUSSED IN EUROPE 


If opponents can convince the Tariff Com- 
mission that production costs of American 
steel are competitive with those in Europe, 
it will be grist to the Kefauver mill. The 
Tennessee Senator last fall sought to prove 
just that, in his unsuccessful effort to pry 
cost data from four major steelmakers. KE- 
FAUVER wanted the information to determine 
whether steel pricing policy required tougher 
antitrust laws. 

Although the complaint has received little 
publicity on this side of the Atlantic, it has 
been widely discussed in the European press. 
If the dumping charges stick, the Common 
Market might be tempted to take retalia- 
tory measures against American exports, as 
it did last year when the United States 
slapped added restrictions on carpets and 
glass. Furthermore, Uncle Sam’s bargaining 
position would suffer at the very time he’s 
seeking a reduction of EEC barriers under 
the Trade Expansion Act, 

Antidumping procedure is split in two 
parts. First the Treasury Department must 
determine whether the foreign firms are 
indeed selling in the United States at less 
than fair value—that is, at less than the 
price at which they sell in oversea markets. 

Then the Tariff Commission must decide 
whether the domestic industry has suffered 
injury. If it so decides, a special dumping 
duty equal to the difference between the 
price offered in the United States and that 
charged overseas is imposed. 

In the present case, the Treasury last 
December found reason to suspect that 
foreign wire rods were being dumped here. 
Pending its final determination, it ordered 
appraisement withheld. This meant that im- 
ported wire rods were free to enter the coun- 
try but would be subject to an antidumping 
duty, retroactive to December, if the Tariff 
Commission should subsequently rule in 
favor of the domestic firms. 


BUSINESS INJURY CLAIMED 


Importers and the domestic fabricators 
claim their business has been hurt badly 
by this tariff uncertainty. Some charge 
there have been unnecessary delays in the 
Treasury, which has had the complaint 
nearly 6 months, and that the domestic 
producers are in no hurry to have the issue 
settled since imports already have been hurt. 

A Treasury spokesman said yesterday its 
decision should be forthcoming next week. 
The Tariff Commission must then decide the 
injury question within 3 months. 

The Treasury is expected to rule that 
dumping exists. European firms concede 
they have sold wire rods here for less than on 
the Continent but only in order to meet 
eompetition from the Japanese, whose price 
in the United States is understood to be no 
less than their domestic price. 

At the time of the complaint, the going 
price for imported wire rods was about $114 
a ton against the fair value price of $122.50 
which the domestic producers say prevailed 
in Europe. The Japanese reportedly charge 
#90 a ton in their home market. 

But the price charged by American steel 
mills ranges between $140 and $150. 

Kurt Orban, the largest American mill 
agent for imported rods, claims research has 
convinced him wire rods can be made for 
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$82 a ton in this country. One southern 
fabricator says that he and several other 
consumers considered setting up their own 
rodmill in Texas to dodge the high domestic 
price. They figured they could turn out rods 
for $90 a ton the first year, $85 there- 
after. (The plan was abandoned because 
of world overcapacity, the fabricator said.) 


CAPTIVE MILLS 


The 200 small independent fabricators, 
which draw wire from rods to make bagging 
ties, fencing, nails, paper clip and staple 
wire, building mesh and the like, compete 
with “captive” mills owned by the big pri- 
mary steel producers. 

The captive mills buy rods from the parent 
mills at $140-$150 a ton but are competitive 
with the independents on prices of finished 
products, say $158 a ton for building mesh. 
The independents claim the primary pro- 
ducers care little if their fabricating sub- 
sidiaries lose money since the profit margin 
is so high on the rods sold to them. 

The independents, which purchase some 
rods from the domestic mills, claim they 
must buy some cheaper foreign steel to make 
any profit. The primary producers, they say, 
make more by selling at high prices than 
they would by dropping their prices to the 
import level and increasing their volume. 
Furthermore, the independents argue, any 
slash in domestic rod prices might weaken 
the price structure for other products as 
well as the producers’ argument that they 
can’t compete with foreign steel. 

Most importers and small fabricators feel 
that the six steel firms—Armco, Bethlehem, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, Detroit Steel, Jones & 
Laughlin, and Republic—brought the anti- 
dumping action for political reasons: to con- 
vince the administration that no concessions 
on steel should be given in forthcoming 
trade talks with the foreign market; to per- 
suade unions to keep their demands low to 
protect their jobs against foreign competi- 
tion. 


[From American Metal Market, Mar. 19, 
1963] 
Wire Rop DUMPING CHARGE UPHELD—CASE 
Gores To TARIFF COMMISSION; Ir May BE A 
PYRRHIC VICTORY FOR PRODUCERS 


(By Ed Taishoff) 


WasHINGTON.—The Customs Bureau ruled 
that Belgian steel producers are selling wire 
rod in this country at dumping prices. 

The ruling has been passed on to the 
Tariff Commission—which now will conduct 
its own investigation to determine if these 
sales are injuring domestic producers. 

Sales below fair value as well as injury 
must be proved, before the Tariff Commis- 
sion will uphold a dumping charge. 

The customs determination yesterday is 
the first major ruling in any of the approxi- 
mately half dozen major steel dumping 
charges filed within the past few months. 

Specifically, the Bureau determined that 
Belgian wire rod was being sold in the United 
States at less than fair value—a term which 
means that the basic American price for this 
commodity is less than its basic home price. 

But the ruling applies only to Belgian rod. 
No less than fair value determination has 
yet been made on rod coming from the other 
countries accused of dumping this product. 
These countries are: Luxembourg, Germany, 
France, and Japan. 

The wire rod complaint was made by a 
Washington law firm on behalf of five major 
steel producers. 

In addition, customs is studying dumping 
charges against Luxembourg, Belgian, Ger- 
man, French, and Japanese steel pipe, Japa- 
nese plate, Belgian wire mesh, rebars from 
an as yet unnamed country. 

This last charge apparently was not filed 
by a major steel producer. As a matter of 
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policy, customs discreetly treats all infor- 
mation pertaining to dumping cases as con- 
fidential. 

It will only confirm or deny information 
obtained from other sources. Therefore, the 
only way to identify a particular charge— 
and against whom it was made—is for the 
complainant to announce his action himself. 
Since this was not done in the rebar case, it 
is difficult to learn more than the fact that 
a rebar complaint has been filed. 

There are indications that customs will 
soon make a determination in the wire mesh 
case. This case has been under study for 
several months. Nongovernmental sources 
think the mesh charge may be thrown out— 
although this remains to be seen. 

Imports of wire rods last year were nearly 
645,000 net tons, up from 451,000 in 1961. Of 
this total nearly 300,000 tons came from 
Japan, 39,000 tons from Belgium, about 
113,000 from West Germany, 46,000 from 
Australia and the rest scattered among a 
number of countries. A shade over half of 
the increase came from Japan. 

Shipments of rods by domestic mills last 
year were 1,017,239 net tons versus 935,111 in 
1961. 


[From American Metal Market, Mar. 19, 
1963] 
Wire Rop DUMPING CHARGE UPHELD; BUT Is 
Ir A PYRRHIC VICTORY? 


(By Freeman Bishop) 


WasiINcton.—The dumping case of six 
steel firms against imports of Belgian steel 
rods may give Senator Estes Kefauver's Anti- 
trust Subcommittee much of the information 
sought last year when the full Judiciary 
Committee refused to uphold a contempt 
citation against most of the steel industry. 

Forwarded yesterday from the Treasury 
were findings of that agency in the donny- 
brook heating up between the U.S. steel in- 
dustry and the European Common Market 
nations. 

Procedure on antidumping cases is for 
Treasury to forward its findings to the Tariff 
Commission. The tariff experts then have 
3 months to make their determination 
of whether to uphold antidumping charges. 

The entire steel industry may be embroiled 
in this “case” before it’s over, with Senator 
Kefauver pushing hard to get out of this al- 
tercation the price data he sought unsuccess- 
fully to subpena from the steel companies 
last year. 

Nothing new to the steel industry is sur- 
veillance by the Kefauver Antitrust Sub- 
committee. Special investigations of the in- 
dustry have been underway for 10 years and 
will continue to exist, Senate antitrusters 
promise. 

Senator Kerauver believes steel prices are 
artificially high and he claims prices could 
be lowered to meet import competition and 
still return a profit to the industry. 

U.S. producers may be working into a real 
bind. They may be forced to prove their 
price structure in order to uphold the dump- 
ing charges. This could require disclosure 
of price data the industry doesn’t want to 
disclose. 

Dumping charges against foreign produc- 
ers of steel in U.S. markets are expected to 
be upheld by Treasury; that is, that foreign 
sellers are operating in U.S. markets at 
prices lower than those at which they sell the 
same product at home. 

Bethlehem, Armco, Colorado Fuel & Iron, 
Detroit Steel, Jones & Laughlin, and Repub- 
lic Steel are the producers whose complaint 
will be considered by the Tariff Commission. 

Charges to be expected on Capitol Hill 
against the steel firms will include: 

That the complainants brought the 
charges to forestall wage increases in the 
wage contract negotiations. 
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That charges were to warn the Kennedy 
administration against making steel conces- 
sions in current Common Market trade nego- 
tiations. 

It is expected some smaller firms will claim 
the steel dumping case was based on un- 
realistic figures and they will charge that 
larger producers sell rods to “captive” firms 
at high prices, making their profit on this 
transaction while absorbing the loss by the 
subsidiary. 

Steel producers will contend their wage 
scales and production costs are so high they 
cannot meet this competition from abroad. 


From The Wall Street Journal, Mar. 19, 1963] 

U.S, STEELMAKERS WIN A ROUND—TREASURY 
Rutes BELGIUM Dumrep Wire Rops IN 
UNITED STATES; Users FEAR A TARIFF RISE 
Coup RUIN THEIR BUSINESS 


The Treasury Department upheld the com- 
plaint of U.S. steel mills that hot-rolled car- 
bon steel wire rods are being imported from 
Belgium at cut-rate prices in violation of the 
U.S, antidumping law. 

The referred the case to the Tariff 
Commission, which must decide whether the 
imports are injuring U.S. steelmakers. If it 
decides they are, the Tariff Commission is 
empowered to boost customs levies to bring 
the imports in line with domestic goods. 

A controversy has long been simmering be- 
tween U.S. producers of wire rods and do- 
mestic users who have been buying the prod- 
uct from foreign mills. These users insist 
the steel industry’s effort to reduce the wire 
rod imports, if successful, could put some of 
the fabricators out of business. 


TO CONSIDER OTHER COMPLAINTS 


Under the antidumping law, the Tariff 
Commission has 3 months to decide the Bel- 
gian rod case. Treasury Officials said they 
hope to use the time to rule on other sec- 
tions of the complaint involving steel rods 
imported from West Germany, France, Lux- 
embourg, and Japan. 

Six U.S. steel mills participated in the 
original charge against wire rod imports. 
They were Bethlehem Steel Corp., Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Republic Steel Corp., Armco Steel 
Corp., and Detroit Steel Corp. Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Corp. joined later. 

In their complaint, filed last September, 
the companies alleged that Belgian rods were 
being sold in the United States, at from 
$24.95 to $25.85 a ton below the indicated 
value in the Belgian market. 

The Treasury, in ruling that the Belgian 
prices had violated the antidumping law, 
computed a weighted average price for steel 
rods sold in Belgium and made a similar 
computation for the price paid by importers 
in the United States. 

The average import price, a Treasury of- 
ficial said, was well below the European 
level. The official added, however, that De- 
partment rules forbid publication of the 
price figures used in the comparison. 

An official of one of the U.S, mills that 
participated in the complaint said of the 
Treasury ruling, “We're glad to have some 
results, but we had hopes that the European 
countries would be considered together 
rather than separately.” He said the Com- 
mon Market mills operate as a single entity, 
through the ean Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, and joint consideration would have 
eased the investigation. Members of the 
Common Market, in additon to Belgium, are 
West Germany, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxemburg. 

IMPORTS IMPACT 

Other sources, however, observed that U.S. 
mills had pushed for joint treatment by the 
Tariff Commission because it would have 
been easier for the mills to prove injury from 
the combined imports of all foreign nations, 
instead of one by one. 
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The impact of wire rod imports has been 
significant. According to industry data, for- 
eign producers sold 645,000 tons of the prod- 
uct in this country last year, up from 451,000 
tons in 1961 and only 54,000 tons in 1957. 
The imported volume in 1962 accounted for 
39 percent of the U.S. wire rod market. 

The Treasury estimated the value of wire 
rods imported from Belgium last year at $1.8 
million. 

Imported rods have sold for as little as $95 
a ton in recent months. Prices, however, 
have moved to $105 to $115 a ton, still well 
below the U.S.-made price of generally $140 
to $145 a ton. 

Despite the price differential, U.S. import- 
ers of the foreign-made goods insist there is 
no violation of the antidumping law. De- 
clared Ernest Wimpfheimer, president of the 
American Institute for Imported Steel, a New 
York trade group representing importers: 

“We think that the dumping charge has 
no merit and the sooner we have a chance to 
present the evidence the sooner we can get a 
determination and dismiss the complaint. 
There is every reason to assume that this 
case will be dismissed by the Tariff Commis- 
sion with a finding of no injury to the 
American steel industry.” 

U.S. fabricators said they have been buy- 
ing the imported rods because they can’t 
afford the higher priced domestic goods. 
Many contend that even if U.S. mills are 
able to force higher prices on imports, this 
won't mean more business for domestic steel 
makers. The fabricators said they still won’t 
be able to afford the U.S. rods. 

Nearly 300 small companies process wire 
rods into such products as wire staples, chain 
link fence, and nuts and bolts, and a large 
percentage of them use imported steel. Some 
said they would try to pass higher import 
prices along to customers, but most insisted 
the market wouldn’t stand this and that it 
would mean a sharp pinch on profit. 

Some users of wire rods and drawn wire 
have even charged that U.S. mills have re- 
fused to cut the price of rods or wire, but 
have slashed prices on some finished wire 
products in recent years to put a squeeze on 
these smaller companies with which they 
compete for wire product business. One 
Texas maker of wire mesh used to reinforce 
concrete said it has filed complaints with the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Texas at- 
torney general that U.S. mills charge more 
for wire used to make the mesh than they do 
for the finished mesh itself. 

An attorney for makers and importers of 
European steel said some wire-rod users plan 
to testify at any Tariff Commission hearing 
that U.S. mills are squeezing these customers 
by selling wire products at a relatively small 
markup over the rod prices, or even at the 
same prices. The counsel also said he plans 
to offer evidence aimed at showing U.S. mills 
are pricing their wire rods more than $50 a 
ton above the cost of making them. 

A Midwest maker of chain-link fence and 
wire mesh used to reinforce concrete for such 
uses as garage floors, delivers the mesh to 
customers at Grand Island, Nebr., for a price 
equal to 8 cents a pound. The company 
currently pays about 6 cents a pound for 
Japanese wire rods, giving it a 2-cent spread 
to prepare the rods, draw the wire, fabri- 
cate the mesh and ship it to Grand Island. 


A $10-PER-TON RISE COULD BE FATAL 

But this concern said it would have to pay 
7% cents a pound for domestic rods, and 
freight charges to Grand Island alone would 
be more than that half-cent spread. If im- 

rods climbed another $10 a ton, or a 
half-cent a pound, we'd just have to throw 
reinforcing mesh in mothbalis,“ a company 
official said. 

An eastern rod user said it would have to 
pay nearly $145 a ton for domestic rods, but 
sells its wire product for an average of only 
$150 a ton and has operating and overhead 
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costs of more than $30 a ton. The company 
currently pays about $105 a ton for foreign 
wire rods and said that if the price got up to 
around $115, “we'd have a difficult time keep- 
ing our head above water.” 

U.S. steel mills in the past 6 months also 
have filed antidumping complaints against 
European and Japanese producers of stand- 
ard pipe, Japanese makers of hot-rolled sheet 
and Canadian producers of reinforcing bars. 

Many wire-rod customers insist higher 
foreign rod prices wouldn’t swing them to 
domestic rods, which would still be too high 
in price unless U.S, mills abandon their 
policy of not cutting rod prices to meet im- 
port competition. 

The eastern company that buys 30 percent 
of its rods from abroad said that as foreign 
rod prices rise, “the saving on the 30 per- 
cent we buy is less effective. We couldn't 
afford to do other than buy a larger per- 
centage from abroad to keep our average 
cost of supply down.” Many rod users con- 
tend the antidumping drive seems so point- 
less that U.S. mills must be waging it for 
some reason such as attempting to create a 
general hostility toward imported steel. 

OUTCOME IN DOUBT 

Domestic steel mills that make wire rods 
say they don’t know what the final outcome 
of their antidumping drive will be. But 
some feel that if import prices are boosted a 
bit, and they can count on these prices stay- 
ing there, then the U.S. mills will be able to 
trim their own prices enough to win back 
some business. “Until the antidumping 
law is enforced, it’s impossible for the do- 
mestic mills to know what we're going to do 
to get this business back. We've got to de- 
cide where we stand first,” one major pro- 
ducer said. 

Steel mills deny any effort to put a squeeze 
on their wire rod customers. A few insist 
they have at times offered price concessions 
on rods. And while most mills concede they 
haven't tried to bring the price of rods down 
to meet import prices, they insist these 
prices are far too low to attempt to compete 
with them and they have no assurance they 
— 8 go still lower if they did make the 

PRICE-STRUCTURE DAMAGE? 

Some steel sales officials said they have 
met price reductions on many fabricated 
wire products but not on wire rods because 
there seemed more justification for adjust- 
ment on fabricated wire products. Less 
drastic cuts were needed on the fabricated 
products and a greater profit margin was 
available to play with, they said. “Unlike 
rods,” said one official, “you have a chance to 
be competitive with the going price on 
mesh.“ 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not express an opinion on the 
factual issue raised by the dumping 
charges. That is for the Treasury to 
determine. Neither do I venture a con- 
clusion on the question of injury or po- 
tential injury. That is for the Tariff 
Commission to decide. However, as a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Small Business, and as author of S. 1107 
and S. 1108, I am deeply concerned with 
the implications of this controversy for 
small, independent, nonintegrated wire 
rod fabricators. 

The six major steel companies which 
have filed the dumping complaint— 
Bethlehem, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, 
Armco, Colorado Fuel & Iron, and Detroit 
Steel—are all vertically integrated steel 
producers. They make both wire rods— 
an intermediate raw material—and such 
finished products as bale ties, wire mesh, 
chain link fence, nails and staples, and so 
forth. All of these companies rank 
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among the 15 largest steel companies in 
the United States. All appear on Fortune 
magazine’s list of the 500 largest indus- 
trial corporations in the country. All 
claim that they have been injured by the 
importation of wire rods from abroad. 
All of them ostensibly want the volume of 
such imports reduced and/or the price 
of imported wire rods raised, or both. 
The users of wire rods, however, take 
a diametrically opposite view. They are 
the small, nonintegrated fabricators who 
must normally buy their raw material 
from the integrated giants, and must 
then compete with these giants in the 
sale of finished products. These small 
businessmen are peculiarly vulnerable to 
sharpshooting tactics by their integrated 
supplier-competitors. They have to live 
under a regime of administered prices, 
dominated by the integrated steel pro- 
ducers who face their customers with a 
solid phalanx of identical prices. They 
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have to live in constant fear of discrimi- 
natory denials of supply and predatory 
price squeezes which the steel giants ap- 
ply with periodic regularity. These 
practices, say the independents, have 
been used against them recently for the 
express purpose of driving them out of 
business and leaving the production of 
wire products in the hands of a vertically 
integrated oligopoly. Therefore, with 
rod prices increasing faster than product 
prices, the independents have felt com- 
pelled to turn, at least in part, to im- 
ported rods, for competitive survival. 
They now fear that small business might 
be injured seriously—and perhaps fatal- 
ly—if the Tariff Commission were to up- 
hold the dumping charges, and if, as a 
consequence, wire rod imports were 
either to be curtailed or to be subjected 
to unwarranted price hikes. 

Mr. President, I reiterate that my pri- 
mary concern is, not with a particular 
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product or a particular case, but with 
the problem of vertical integration as it 
impinges on the small business commu- 
nity. I am concerned with the wire rod 
matter only because it affects the fate of 
some 300 independent fabricators, and 
only because it illustrates how the verti- 
cal price squeeze may strangle the small- 
business component of an entire industry. 
Therefore, in an effort to determine 
whether there has indeed been a squeeze 
on the small wire rod fabricators, I have 
asked my staff to assemble for me some 
authoritative data on the behavior of 
various steel prices in recent years. 
These data, based on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics price indexes, are summarized 
in a table which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wholesale price index for selected steel products, 1955-862 


11058100] 
Semi- Billets, Finished Drawn Nails, Barbed Woven Welded Chain 
ish rerolling | Wire rods steel wire, Bale ties, wire 8d wire, wire fence, wire link 

carbon (10-13-11) | products carbon carbon common | galvanized | galvanized fabric fence 
Pn (10-13-01 (10-14) (10-14-76) | (10-14-82) | (10-14-86) | (10-14-91) | (10-14-96) | (10-82-51) 1 | (10-82-61) 
100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100, 00 100. 00 100. 00 
107. 00 106. 00 111. 80 108. 40 106. 50 110. 30 108. 80 108. 00 109. 40 @) 106. 60 
118. 50 118. 50 122. 60 118. 70 119. 70 129. 90 117.10 114. 30 119. 10 126. 20 116.20 
122. 90 122. 70 128. 90 122. 90 125. 10 129. 20 119. 90 116. 50 122. 50 130. 60 121.60 
124. 80 124. 60 131. 60 124. 90 127. 50 129. 20 119. 90 116. 70 122, 60 130. 60 121. 60 
124. 50 124. 60 131. 60 124. 70 127. 50 126. 20 117.10 114. 40 120. 00 130. 60 121, 60 
124. 20 124. 60 131. 60 124. 30 127. 50 124. 00 115, 10 111. 90 117. 60 130. 60 121. 60 
124. 20 124. 60 131, 60 123. 90 127. 50 124. 00 115. 10 112. 00 117. 70 25. 50 121. 60 


1 January 1955=100. 
Not available. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the foregoing table shows that, 
since 1955, the price of wire rods has in- 
creased far more than the price of the 
billets out of which wire rods are made, 
and also more than the price of various 
finished products into which wire rods 
are transformed. This would indicate 
that the wire rod prices are clearly out 
of line with related steel prices, and that 
the users of wire rods—especially the 
small, independent fabricators—have 
been caught in a price squeeze. More 
important, it indicates that, starting in 
1959, the squeeze in the case of some 
products has become a double squeeze, 
because in that year the price of several 
finished products was actually reduced. 

Mr. President, here certainly is con- 
crete evidence of the problem of vertical 
integration and the need for possible ac- 
tion along the lines of S. 1107 and S. 
1108. Certainly, there is need for a 
thorough exploration of the impact of 
vertical integration—not only on wire 
rod fabricators, or steel fabricators gen- 
erally, but also on other independent 
businessmen caught in a system of dual 
distribution. I note that the Roosevelt 
subcommittee in the House has already 
begun hearings. It is my hope that the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly, which has been assigned legis- 
lative responsibility on the Senate side, 
for S. 1107 and S. 1108, will conduct 
parallel hearings in the near future. 

Mr, President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wholesale Prices 


and Price Indexes, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BREWSTER in the chair). 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
The clerk will 


HOBGOBLINS ON THE RIGHT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, our 
colleague the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHEL] delivered a mag- 
nificent address in the Senate last week 
in which he exposed the hysterical, 
phoney, and sometimes ridiculously lu- 
dicrous campaign being stirred up by 
groups he aptly categorized as “fright 
peddlers.” 

He pointed out that those who instigate 
charges of treason and worse against 
every Government decision with which 
they disagree “defile the honorable phi- 
losophy of conservatism—as thoroughly 
as the Communists defile the honorable 
philosophy of liberalism.” Like the 
Communists, the extreme right has its 
dupes and front organizations. Ob- 
viously there are many cases in which 
well-intentioned but misguided persons 
have been deceived by the propaganda, 
the outright lies, and the excessive zeal 
of the leaders of such efforts. 


The speech of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL] deserves and has 
already received the highest praise from 
Republicans and Democrats alike, and 
from many of our leading newspapers. 
The New York Herald Tribune, in an edi- 
torial entitled “Hobgoblins on the Right,” 
commended him for doing “a good, and 
a needed job.” The courageous and con- 
structive speech is typical of the out- 
standing service of the Senator from 
California. It is one more milestone in 
a career which has made him one of the 
most effective and respected Members 
of this body. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the editorial in the 
New York Herald Tribune be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HOBGOBLINS ON THE RIGHT 

There are quite a number of John Birchers 
and others of the extreme right in Senator 
THomas H. KUCHEL’s California backyard. 
To take them on in open battle as he has 
done repeatedly calls for political courage of 
no mean order. But the Republican Senate 
whip is performing a service not only to his 
party but to his State and his country by 
exposing those who, as he put it, “defile the 
honorable philosophy of conservatism.” 

The far right, like the far left, generally 
finds no respectable voices, among the press 
or public men, to speak for it. As a result, 
many canards originate in their little hate 
sheets and their little hate speeches and cir- 
culate unchecked. It is amazing with what 
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credulity the wildest stories are accepted by 
those predisposed to believe them; the tale 
of cannibal Africans being trained by the 
United Nations in Georgia to take over the 
United States could, one would imagine, de- 
ceive no one, yet Senator KUCHEL says it is 
mentioned in many of the “fright letters” 
he receives. 

There is a philosophy of conservatism, and, 
as Mr. KUCHEL says, it is an honorable one. 
But it certainly cannot be advanced by 
stories which sound like a mixture of the late 
and unlamented Julius Streicher's outpour- 
ings with the tales of the Brothers Grimm. 
Nor will American security be promoted by 

a wary eye on imaginary Mongol 
hordes clustering just across the Mexican 
border. Above all, the wrong that is done to 
patriotic Americans by such right-wing 
calumnies represents a threat to the public 
service and the public order. 

This country needs to have its best minds, 
and all good citizens, trading thoughts openly 
in the marketplace of ideas, What is dam- 
aging are under-the-counter deals, secret 
connivings, faked goods and counterfeit in- 
tellectual currency. By acting as a kind of 
better business bureau to police the phony 
“ideas” of the right, Senator KUCHEL is 
doing a good, and a needed, job. As he says, 
the United States has enough dangerous 
enemies without inventing any hobgoblins. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Senator 
from California, 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, obvi- 
ously Iam grateful to the Senator from 
New York for his very generous com- 
ments, and I thank him. I am also 
grateful that the Senator from New 
York, has once again made comments 
on & very grave national problem, so 
that they may be spread on the RECORD. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR KEATING 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
present occupant of the chair [Mr. 
BREWSTER] represents one great Ameri- 
can political party. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. KEATING] and I repre- 
sent another. 

It is an American tragedy that those 
on the extreme left, and those on the 
extreme right, have almost precisely the 
same ends in mind; perhaps for differ- 
ent purposes, but nevertheless clearly 
the same goals to reach. Therefore, Mr. 
President, we need to be on guard. 

I take this occasion to salute the jun- 
ior Senator from New York. KENNETH 
KEATING has served his State and his 
Nation for many years. He has served 
America in war and in peace. Over his 
years of service in the U.S. Senate his 
has been a magnificent record of true 
liberalism. He is a Republican who has 
stood foursquare for that eternal Amer- 
ican gospel, equal treatment under law. 

I have been glad in the Senate, along 
with my Republican colleagues and my 
Democratic colleagues, to follow his 
leadership in the never-ending fight for 
equal treatment for all Americans—rich 
and poor, black and white, Christian 
and Jew, big and little—in this great, 
free Republic of ours. 

I remember something that General 
Eisenhower said when he was in the 
White House. He said he wanted to de- 
scribe his philosophy as liberal with re- 
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spect to the people’s wants and as con- 
servative with respect to the people’s 
money. 

KEN KEATING is a liberal, and the rec- 
ord will demonstrate it. Again and again 
in controversies in the Senate involving 
human freedom and human liberty at 
home or in mankind’s struggles all 
around this globe, he has been in the 
vanguard of the true liberals. With re- 
spect to fiscal policy—with respect to the 
intricate problems of American Govern- 
ment in the fields of finance, taxation, 
and the proper expenditure of public 
moneys as distinguished from improper 
expenditures—I salute my colleague from 
New York as a true conservative. That 
is not a non sequitur, because the rec- 
ord which the Senator from New York 
LMr. KEATING] has made in this Chamber 
shows that he has followed the kind of 
political philosophy laid down by a great, 
dedicated American patriot. 

I am glad to recall the sincere cour- 
age and the constructive criticism which 
have motivated his comments with re- 
spect to those important segments of 
our foreign policy which have riveted the 
eyes of the Nation upon them—Cuba, for 
example. Sound and solid have been 
the discourses which have come from 
the mouth of Senator Keatine in this 
Chamber and in this country. 

So on this occasion I simply want to 
repeat my thanks to a friend of years, 
and in doing so to say that the people of 
the country are grateful that the people 
of New York have sent him here to bring 
his experience, his courage, and his high 
principles to bear upon the manifold 
problems which continue to plague our 
people. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my deep gratitude to my friend 
from California for these kind expres- 
sions. I know of no one from whom I 
would treasure more such statements of 
commendation. I shall always remem- 
ber them. I am more grateful than I 
can express. 


SITUS PICKETING 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, just a 
few days ago the distinguished majority 
whip (Mr. HUMPHREY] and I joined in 
sponsoring situs picketing legislation— 
legislation recommended by President 
Eisenhower in his state of the Union 
messages on at least three occasions; leg- 
islation designed to provide that there 
shall be one labor policy in America, 
rather than two, as is the case, regret- 
tably, at the moment. 

In a word, we seek to give to men in 
the building and construction trades 
precisely the same rights that their fel- 
low Americans in industrial unions have 
cea under the law—no more and no 


The other day the Washington Post 
contained a very excellent editorial dis- 
cussing the reasons why our proposed 
legislation ought to be enacted into law. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
that editorial, entitled “Neglected In- 
justice,” which appeared in the May 6 
edition of that great newspaper, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NEGLECTED INJUSTICE 


Senators KUCHEL and HUMPRREY have in- 
troduced a minor bill that long ago should 
have been enacted. Its purpose is simply 
to put workmen in the building trades on 
an equal footing with other employees in 
exercising the right of peaceful picketing. 
At present the law is grossly discrimina- 
tory, as Senator Kucuen has pointed out. It 
permits employees of a factory to engage in 
peaceful picketing in a labor dispute, but 
construction workers may not. 

This inconsistency arises from the fact 
that a manufacturing plant is usually oper- 
ated by a single employer and a construction 
project involves many different employers. 
The Supreme Court ruled more than a decade 
ago that if striking electricians picket a job- 
site and bricklayers, carpenters, and other 
craftsmen refuse to cross the picket line, the 
electricians are guilty of causing a seco: 
boycott in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The reasoning is that the bricklayers, car- 
penters, and so forth have been induced to 
strike with the object of bringing pressure 
upon the prime contractor to stop doing 
business with the electrical contractor. 

Actually, the secondary boycott provision 
was designed to protect innocent third 
parties from being injured by labor disputes 
with which they have no connection. It was 
not intended to apply to construction jobs 
where members of many different unions are 
working together, under separate employers, 
on a single project. But in the light of the 
Supreme Court’s ruling an amendment ex- 
empting the building trades from this pro- 
vision will be necessary to end the present 
discrimination. Incidentally, former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower asked Congress to correct 
this injustice back in 1954. How long will it 
take Congress to make an adjustment in the 
law on which there appears to be widespread 
agreement? 


UNITED JEWISH APPEAL ANNIVER- 
SARY WEEK IN NEW YORK STATE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, during 
the week of May 6-12, the people of New 
York State are making United Jewish 
Appeal Anniversary Week. By procla- 
mation of Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
my State is paying tribute to the untir- 
ing efforts of the United Jewish Appeal, 
which has aided over 3 million people 
whose lives have been touched by ad- 
versity. 

The appeal has played an instrumental 
role in keeping alive the traditions and 
heritage of Jewish life at a time when it 
was threatened by brutal oppressors 
dedicated to its extinction. Today, its 
vital programs are bringing happiness 
and a better life to people in 28 nations. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller has set aside this week 
in honor of the United Jewish Appeal, 
and ask unanimous consent that his pro- 
clamation be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATE or New YORK, 
CHAMBER, 


Albany, N.Y. 
PROCLAMATION 
Since its establishment in 1939, United 
Jewish Appeal has dedicated itself to sus- 
taining Jewish life wherever it is threatened, 
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and to resettling the uprooted in Israel, the 
United States and other free lands. During 
this historic quarter century, the United 
Jewish Appeal has aided 3 million per- 
sons whose lives have been shadowed by 
homelessness and oppression. 

In its 1963 campaign, the United Jewish 
Appeal must go forward with its urgent pro- 
gram of redeeming the lives and strength- 
ening the hopes of those who are still caught 
in the currents of a tempestuous world. 
Hundreds of thousands of human beings 
must be helped in 28 nations around the 
world. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do 
hereby proclaim May 6-12, 1963, as United 
Jewish Appeal Anniversary Week in New 
York State. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal of 
the State at the capitol in the city of Albany 
this 15th day of April in the year of our 
Lord 1963. 

[SEAL] NELSON 

By the Governor: 

WILLIAM A. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


A. ROCKEFELLER. 


A REBIRTH OF THE PERFORMING 
ARTS AT THE GRASSROOTS, THE 
TWIN CITIES’ GUTHRIE REPER- 
TORY THEATER, INSPIRES THE 
NATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Tuesday night, May 7, was an impor- 
tant landmark in the history of the 
legitimate theater of the United States. 
That night, Minnesota and the Nation 
greeted the new Guthrie Repertory 
Theater, in its opening performance. 

The occasion was a gala event in the 
long cultural history of my State. It 
was also one of the most remarkable 
events in the artistic life of this country 
in the past decade. 

As one who has been privileged to 
sponsor legislation for the perform- 
ing—as well as for the visual—arts in 
every Congress in which I have served, 
it is a particular pleasure to invite the 
Congress’ attention to this great 
milestone. 

For here, art and the people have 
united at the grassroots to serve art and 
the people. 

The entire communities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul have made this cultural 
landmark possible, along with citizens 
from all over my State, joining with the 
best of Broadway’s talent. 

Literally, for decades, observers have 
said, “the living theater is actually dying 
in America.” Year after year, more and 
more of the legitimate stage has become 
concentrated on Broadway; and, year 
after year, the amount of living theater 
on Broadway, itself, has declined. 

Fewer theaters—fewer productions, 
more unemployed actors, actresses, stage 
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crews and musicians, rising costs, few 
“big hits,” infinitely fewer small “hits,” 
many deficit productions—this has been 
the distressing pattern. 

Recognizing the situation, leaders of 
the legitimate stage have not been in- 
active; they have tried every type of 
remedy. 

For a number of years, for example, 
some leaders of the American National 
Theater and Academy—ANTA—char- 
tered by the Congress, envisioned a “40 
theater plan” throughout the country. 
And there have been other plans as well, 
in which Broadway hoped to “hatch” 
theaters under its wing in other States. 
All of these plans have floundered, usu- 
ally on the hard rock of finances. 

Now, however, leadership at the grass- 
roots has asserted itself. Dynamic, civic- 
minded individuals and organizations 
have welded community pride, profes- 
sional artistry and strong financial back- 
ing into an unbeatable combination. 

I congratulate the people of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Tyrone Guthrie, the 
Walker Foundation, the Ford Founda- 
tion, John Cowles, Jr., editor of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, and all 
the other trailblazers who have made 
this event possible. 

This was truly an inspiring occasion 
for the people of the upper Midwest, par- 
ticularly the people of the Twin Cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

I had hoped to be able to attend tne 
opening of the Guthrie Theater, because 
it marks a new point in the history of 
the arts and cultural development. It 
was impossible for me to be present on 
this occasion. However I am happy to 
say that on Sunday night of this week 
Mrs. Humphrey and I will be at that 
theater to see one of the great plays and 
to enjoy the exciting experience of being 
a part of a great development in the field 
of the arts and cultural life. 

The play’s the thing. Some of the 
greatest plays in the stage’s great tradi- 
tion will now be re-created by means of 
the noble tradition of repertory theater. 

The sparks will, we hope, ignite sim- 
ilar enterprises across the Nation. The 
road ahead will not be easy, but it is now 
better illuminated before us, thanks to 
the Guthrie Theater’s inspiring ex- 
ample. 

“There’s no business like show busi- 
ness,” and no way of reviving the theater 
like fusing the best of the past with the 
best of the present. 

The Guthrie Theater is exciting in 
its ideas, in its architecture, in its per- 
sonnel. It stirs the Nation and the Na- 
tion rejoices to be stirred. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
the following materials: 

First, an article in the Sunday, May 2, 
issue of the New York Times with regard 
to the Guthrie Repertory Theater; sec- 
ond, an editorial from the Minneapolis 
Tribune of May 7, praising the opening 
of the Guthrie Theater; and third, an 
article in the Sunday, May 2, issue of the 
W: Post describing the concep- 
tion of this historic theatrical venture in 
the Twin Cities. 
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There being no objection, the materials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 5, 
1963] 


A Dream COMING TRUE 
(By Richard L. Coe) 


The years’s most exciting theatrical event 
occurs this week not in little, dirty, old New 
York but in, of all places, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

This afternoon will bring the dedication of 
the new Tyrone Guthrie Theater in the 
Twin Cities. Tuesday, a company formed 
by Dr Guthrie, one of the most admired 
directors of our times, will inaugurate a 
theater built by Minnesotans in his honor 
with a production of “Hamlet.” In the title 
role will be George Grizzard, the Arena Stage 
favorite who went on to the New York stage, 
the Hollywood screen, TV, and to this most 
striking of assignments. 

The Minnesota venture marks one more 
step in the stimulating world of today's 
theater to its decentralization from the hit- 
or-miss world of Gotham. One cannot over- 
emphasize what this can mean to the Amer- 
ican theater's future. We in Washington, 
rejoicing in Arena Stage’s magnificent 
achievement in a world which superficially 
is making less room for the exultation of 
living theater, can further rejoice, with the 
Twin Cities, that this new step is being 
achieved. 

Dr. Guthrie is one of the world’s 
theater leaders, respected not simply in Eu- 
rope and America where his productions have 
been seen, but elsewhere where his work has 
been recorded and his writings admired. 
Six-feet-five, Dr. Guthrie is an extraor- 
dinary man. With his wife he travels the 
world, eschewing the fashionable luxury 
hotels, living in modest hostels with their 
portable (sometimes verboten) Bunsen 
burner, passing up the posh restaurants to 
28 quietly, of the sort of theater they 
ove, 

These loves have included long remem- 
bered productions of London's Old Vic, 
Broadway's The Matchmaker” and the crea- 
tion of Ontario’s famed Stratford Shake- 
speare Festival. 

The new Minnesota stage is a close kin to 
the one Guthrie created in Ontario's Strat- 
ford, for this too has a multilevel open stage, 
surrounded on 3 sides by 1,400 seats. Al- 
ready Minnesotans are gasping that some 
$330,000 worth of tickets have been sold be- 
fore the season even opens. 

Two plays will start what in time will be a 
true repertory system this week, “Hamlet” 
opening Tuesday night, Moliere’s “The Miser” 
opening Wednesday. “The Three Sisters” 
will enter the repertory June 17 and “Death 
of a Salesman” on July 16. The season will 
run through September 22, with Hamlet“ 
the final bill. Individual seats will cost from 
$1.50 to $5, with group tickets available. 
Further factual details may be had from the 
Tyrone Guthrie Theater, 725 Vineland Place, 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

One of the theater's purposes was to give 
actors an opportunity to work outside of 
tense Manhattan and they have flocked to do 
so. Grizzard left his starring role in the 
year’s top play, Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?” to have his crack at Hamlet. Hume 
Cronyn, finished with his long “Cleopatra” 
assignment, and his wife Jessica Tandy, will, 
between them, have roles in all four plays. 
Rita Gam accepted an “as cast” contract for 
“Hamlet” in order to have leads in “The 
Three Sisters“ and the Moliere, 

Washington knows many of the other play- 
ers, Nicolas Coster, Clayton Corzatte, Ed 
Preble, Paul Ballantyne, Ellen Geer, John 
Cromwell, Lee Richardson, Ruth Nelson, and 
Robert Pastene, Tanya Moisewitsch, who 
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created so many of the Ontario costumes for 
Dr. Guthrie, is the principal designer and 
another Canadian who has scored both at 
Stratford and on Broadway, Douglas Camp- 
bell, is Dr. Guthrie’s second in command. 

When it was learned four autumns ago 
that Dr. Guthrie was considering creation of 
a theater removed from New York, several far- 
flung cities scrambled to attract the noted 
director, Minneapolis only one of them. 

“There are too few chances for people to 
experience and enjoy the entertainment the 
classic plays can provide,” Sir Tyrone told 
all comers, “yet theater is as important to 
the life of a community as an orchestra or 
museums or libraries.” 

Quick to get cracking were a handful of 
Minnesotans, among them the university’s 
Frank Whiting, Publisher John Cowles, Jr., 
General Mills Board Chairman Harry Bullis, 
Critic John K. Sherman, the T. B. Walker 
Art Center and, as the new theater's first 
program is forced to say, “others too numer- 
ous to mention.” 

Anyway, Minneapolis rolled up its sleeves, 
found land, raised a million and a half dol- 
lars, went even further than Producer Oliver 
Rae and Production Manager Peter Zeisler 
had been promised. 

The players have been rehearsing for 2 
months and their phone calls and letters 
reflect precisely the enthusiasm Dr. Guthrie 
dreamed of: “The stage is magnificent, tricky 
at first, but wonderful.” The costumes, 
wait till you see em. And the people, these 
wonderful, open-hearted, generous people 
of Minnesota. What a relief from New York. 
We're going to give em some great 
performances.” 

The birth of a theater is an exciting 
portent. This is why Minnesota’s Tyrone 
Guthrie Theater is one of the few major 
events of the American theater’s year. 
[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 

May 7, 1963] 
Tue GUTHRIE THEATER 


The opening of the Tyrone Guthrie Theater 
tonight with the production of “Hamlet” is 
a historic occasion in the intellectual and 
cultural life of the Twin Cities and the Upper 
Midwest. 

It represents a very real triumph for thou- 
sands of men and women who have given 
generously of time, money, and talents to 
make this artistic and cultural ideal a living 
actuality. 

It has been said that good theater, that is 
the art theater, represents a kind of cutting 
edge into the world of tomorrow. In all 
kinds of ways, in literature and the use of 
language, in costume and design, in philos- 
ophy and art, the theater influences men and 
has since its beginning. The Guthrie Thea- 
ter undoubtedly will have profound effects 
on the life of this region. 

The new theater, which is breathtaking 
architecturally, will of course, be used for 
more than the production of Shakespeare, 
Moliere, Chekhov, and Arthur Miller plays. 
Next week, for example, the Walker Art Cen- 
ter will inaugurate its series of “The Poet 
Reads” with appearances by Allen Tate and 
Isabella Gardner reading their own poetry. 
They are to be followed later by John Hall 
Wheelock and John Crowe Ransom. 

Later this month, a series of jazz concerts 
will open at the Guthrie Theater with the 
Modern Jazz Quartet playing, to be followed 
by the Sonny Rollins Quartet in June. Thus 
at the very moment of its opening, the city 
and the region can see some of the many 
cultural uses to which the new theater will 
be put. 

The Guthrie Theater needs, of course, con- 
tinuing support and patronage. Nothing at 
this high level is ever easily achieved. 
There are always a few who care passionately 
and these will have to carry the main burden 
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as they have in the past. But it is worth it. 
As one Minneapolitan, looking over the 
Guthrie a few days before it opened, re- 
marked: Say, this really puts us out in 
front.” 


ANOTHER TEST FOR DECENTRALIZATION 
(By Austin C. Wehrwein) 

The professional American theater, caged 
by commercialism on Manhattan Island, 
neurotic with self-doubt and guilt com- 
plexes, loathed and loved by those who live 
in it, is about to experience an experiment 
that could help liberate it. 

This experiment begins here on Tuesday 
when Tyrone Guthrie opens a 20-week 
repertory season with a “modified modern” 
dress production of “Hamlet” in which he 
dismisses the concept that Hamlet “is a 
constipated young man in long black tights.” 

Here, 1,000 miles from Broadway as the 
jets fly, in a gleaming $2,500,000 glass-walled, 
1,437-seat open-stage theater bearing Mr. 
Guthrie’s name, the people of the Twin 
Cities (population 1,400,000) will launch a 
full-scale, truly professional regional reper- 
tory organization. Indeed, the theater will 
be supported on a scale and in the style that 
symphony orchestras have come to expect 
and enjoy. 

REPERTORY TRADITION 

This is not little theater; not stock; not 
straw hat; not road show; and it is definitely 
not show biz. 

It is a happy marriage of community 
chest-type of impulse that raised contribu- 
tions of $1,800,000 and the highest degree of 
professionalism innocent of profit motive. 
It is a long-awaited step toward the reper- 
tory tradition of Europe, Britain and Russia 
but without Government support or direc- 
tion. 

If it works here, interest already smolder- 
ing in places like Milwaukee, Detroit and 
Cleveland is very likely to burst into flame, 
the cultural course of this country may well 
be changed. 

“I don't think a theatre should be any 
more self-supporting than the public li- 
brary,” Peter Zeisler, production director, who 
with Oliver Rea, the administrator, makes 
up the troika that created the enterprise 
out of shared disgust for Broadway show biz. 

For the Upper Midwest the four-play 
season is the most important cultural 
event since the first concert by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony 60 years ago. For the 
world of drama it is one more test of the 
long dream that decentralization spells sal- 
vation. 

“A dream itself is but a shadow,” Hamlet 
tells Guildenstern. No shadow at the box 
office, the season is already a smash. Long 
before opening, advance subscription ticket 
sales ($18 top, down to $5.40) exceeded 
$221,000. 

And total advance sales (single top $5, 
down to $1.50) exceeded $325,000. Optimism 
abounds that it will be a cinch to reach the 
75 percent capacity needed to meet the $660,- 
000 operating budget, which for comparable 
New York productions would be at least 
double. 

Mail orders have come from as far off as 
New York, San Diego and Biloxi. But much 
credit is given to 1,000 tireless women volun- 
teers who have worked over an area in a 100- 
mile radius from the Twin Cities pushing 
the project at teas, cocktail parties and 
dinners. Rita Gam and jovial Douglas 
Campbell, Mr. Guthrie's assistant, talked to 
a labor meeting and the AFL-CIO bought 
out an entire performance. 

Dayton’s department store sold about 40 
percent of the season subscription tickets 
on its credit card and permitted the use of 
its 400,000-name mailing list for direct-mail 
advertising. A $377,000 Ford Foundation 
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grant that came as a bit of a windfall will 
go a long way towards insuring financial 
help during the 3 years picked as the try- 
out run. The troika is cautious, however. 
The project’s real success will be measurable, 
they warn, 3 years hence when the novelty 
has worn off. 

By artistic standards this is also a season 
of high promise. Besides Hamlet,“ Mr. 
Guthrie—Tony to his close friends, Dr. 
Guthrie to a revering cast and Middlewest- 
erners too shy to use his title, Sir—will direct 
Chekhov's “The Three Sisters.” 

Mr. Campbell, like Mr. Guthrie, a veteran 
of the Old Vic, will stage Moliére’s “The 
Miser” and Arthur Miller’s “Death of a 
Salesman.” The acting company includes 
Hume Cronyn, his wife Jessica Tandy, George 
Grizzard, late of “Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf,” and now the lead in “Hamlet,” Rita 
Gam and Zoe Caldwell. Some supporting 
roles will be taken by University of Minne- 
sota graduate students on leave under grants 
from the McKnight Foundation. 


THEATER DESIGN 


The theater, the acoustics of which are 
still doubtful and yet to get the acid test, 
was designed by Ralph Rapson, head of the 
university architectural department. The 
auditorium is horseshoe shaped. The seats, 
which are upholstered in subdued colors, 
sweep around the deep brown wooden open- 
platform asymetrical stage in a 200-degree 
arc. Ramps to the area below the stage allow 
startling entrances and exits through the 
audience areas. 

In off season the theater will be used for 
chamber music and jazz concerts, lectures, 
and other plays but probably never for 
standard road shows. 

All this began 4 years ago when Oliver 
Rea and Peter Zeisler were working on the 
musical “Juno,” which had a short run on 
Broadway. They agreed they were disen- 
chanted and shared a hunch that the coun- 
try might be right for decentralization. They 
joined forces with Mr. Guthrie, a kindred 
spirit whose successes at the Stratford, 
Ontario, Shakespeare Festival and the Old 
Vic made him a natural for this project, 
Along the line a luncheon with Brooks 
Atkinson, to whom they went for advice as a 
veteran champion of the far-off Broadway 
drama, resulted in a story about their dream 
in the New York Times. from 
around the country resulted in a Rea- 
Guthrie coast-to-coast “shopping trip.” 

The turning point was reached after Mr. 
Rea happened to meet John Cowles, Jr., 
editor of the Minneapolis Star & Tribune. 
at a football game in Iowa City. Mr. Cowles, 
hearing that the shopping team was coming 
to Minneapolis to see Dr. Frank Whiting, 
director of the University Theater, promised 
to swing into action. He set up a meet- 
ing for Mr. Rea and Mr. Guthrie and it made 
no great difference that the individualistic 
Mr. Guthrie showed up in sneakers without 
socks. He is nothing if not eloquent. 

Mr. Cowles lined up the keen, energetic 
young men that make the next-in-line group 
in the Twin City power structure and, as 
Mr. Guthrie put it, “Minn will come 
through.” 

Mr. Cowles quietly laid the groundwork for 
getting a $400,000 grant and a tract of land 
adjacent to the Walker Art Center from the 
Walker Foundation. Contributions began to 
flow in; they came from all the usual sources 
touched in community service drives and 
from 3,500 families, the junior league, the 
women's club and even 37 cents from a Sun- 
day school class in a small town called 
Mankato. 

Mr. Rea and Mr. Zeisler are now émigres 
from Broadway by choice and Mr. Guthrie, 
who will commute off season to his home in 
Treland, has the rank of professor at the 
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28,000-student university which, in the words 
of Dr. Whiting, has a love affair with the 
theater without messy entanglements. 

PAY SCALE 

A chance to take part in a new theater 
enterprise and the promise of steady work 
in classic plays has made it possible to pay 
a scale well below that of the commercial 
theater and thereby draw on talent that nor- 
mally would not be available outside of 
big show-biz centers. Mr. Rea, for his part, 
was willing to take a $14,000-a-year salary, 
and the top actor’s remuneration is $400 a 
week, easily one-fifth of what a Broadway 
play might be worth to a good actor. 

Here a theater can have roots, Mr. Guth- 
rie says. No actors chasing too few jobs, 
or managers chasing too few theaters, or 
plays produced by people from somewhere 
else for buyers from Indianapolis. Not just 
show business and shopkeeping. Not one 
actor in 10,000 gets a chance to appear in 
four plays in one season, he added, not to 
mention the startlingly few jobs available at 
all. 

To Mr. Cronyn this engagement is like a 
doctor's taking a year off from his routine 
daily practice to do basic research. 

“It is so much healthier and worth while. 
It’s clean.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope Senators will permit me a degree of 
parochial, sectional, and local pride when 
I say that we are greatly privileged in 
our area of America to have a truly great 
cultural center in the State of Minne- 
sota, with our university, our many col- 
leges, Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 
Institute of Fine Arts, our great Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, the Guthrie 
Theater, many other theaters and mo- 
tion picture centers, and many other fine 
cultural activities, including some of the 
finest choral groups and finest orchestras 
and bands to be found anywhere in the 
United States. 

We in the Midwest feel very much a 
part and very much of belonging to and 
very much within the cultural develop- 
ment of the United States and, indeed of 
Western civilization. 

I invite all my colleagues in the Senate 
and their families and friends to pay us 
a visit and to share with us the exciting 
and, I am sure, rewarding experience of 
an evening at the Guthrie Theater, 
where the best of the past and the best 
of the present are always available. 


INTERIM REPORT ON CUBAN 
MILITARY BUILDUP 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Armed Services of 
the U.S. Senate today made public its 
interim report on the Cuban military 
buildup. I think that it is a good report, 
and I certainly commend most highly 
the chairman of the subcommittee for 
the outstanding and truly great job he 
has done on this matter. 

He has provided inspiring leadership 
on this matter. He has been forceful 
and firm, but he has displayed his truly 
magnificent judicial temperament in the 
fairness that he has extended to every 
member of the subcommittee and all 
parties concerned in the preparation of 
this report. 
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As would be expected in a unanimous 
report on such a serious matter as the 
Cuban military buildup, compromise is 
inevitable; and to the extent that it af- 
fects areas in which unanimous agree- 
ment can be arrived, this is constructive 
and desirable in the representative con- 
text of a democratic society. It is in that 
spirit that I signed and joined in the 
unanimous report. 

But I wish to elaborate with an ex- 
pression of individual observations that 
I have on this matter. 

In the late summer and early fall of 
last year, treachery of the most reck- 
less sort yet to be experienced in the 
nuclear age was taking place in this 
hemisphere virtually in our own back- 
yard. The Soviet Union, despite its pub- 
lic and diplomatic protestations to the 
contrary, had embarked on a series of 
surreptitious activities in its Commu- 
nist-dominated satellite of Cuba which 
were calculated to upset the world’s deli- 
cate power balance. This grandiose plot 
of the Kremlin, if successfully executed, 
would mortally imperil the lives of 188 
million citizens of these United States 
and millions more of their neighboring 
friends throughout Latin America. 

Quite apart from the fact that these 
secretive activities compounded a previ- 
ous flagrant violation of an interna- 
tionally recognized cornerstone of U.S. 
policy—the Monroe Doctrine—they also 
constituted a brazen breach of the tacit 
understanding between the principal 
nuclear powers in the waging of the cold 
war, in that no nuclear power would un- 
dertake a provocative course of action 
so inimical to the vital national inter- 
ests of another that the latter was given 
no option except recourse to the use of 
weapons from its nuclear arsenal. 

Although we were aware that some- 
thing rather extraordinary was going on 
in Cuba last summer, the exact nature 
of the activities was not actually known. 
Our elected officials sought from time to 
time to press high-ranking representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union for an answer. 
They were invariably told that any mili- 
tary activity taking place in Cuba was 
all directed toward achieving a defensive 
military posture for the Soviet Union’s 
Communist puppet, Fidel Castro, who 
had purportedly developed a psychosis 
from the fear of another invasion at- 
tempt following the Bay of Pigs fiasco in 
April of the previous year. These bland 
assurances to our officials that all ac- 
tivity in Cuba was defensively oriented 
created the exercise in semantics in the 
public debate over whether or not a par- 
ticular weapon was deemed to be offen- 
sive or defensive—at best, a rather tenu- 
ous distinction even conceding that in 
some rare instances it may have some 
validity. Even if one could accept the 
premise that all weapons being intro- 
duced into Cuba were defensive, the fact 
that the United States took no action to 
halt the defensive buildup leads inevita- 
bly to the inference that we were pre- 
pared then, as we seemingly are now, to 
condone the presence of a foreign system 
in this hemisphere. 

In any event, the argument over offen- 
sive versus defensive weapons collapsed 
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when the duplicitous treachery of the 
Soviet Union was finally exposed by con- 
clusive proof that it had, in fact, intro- 
duced strategic weapons into Cuba and 
thereby outflanked our ability to detect 
a surprise attack which it had previously 
been assumed would arrive over our 
northern approaches. Yet, even assum- 
ing that we possessed the capability 
along our southern flank to detect at- 
tacking aircraft and missiles, their 
launching from an enemy base merely 
90 miles from our southernmost shore 
would reduce the 15-minute warning 
time to which our strategic retaliatory 
force is now geared, to something on the 
order of 6 minutes in some cases and 
virtually to zero in others—a situation 
clearly unacceptable to both the deter- 
rent effect of our strategic force and our 
national survival. This was a real se- 
rious threat and one which had to result 
in a nuclear confrontation—we were 
given no option. 

The Senate Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee held hearings in secret 
session on the Cuban military buildup 
and took testimony from representatives 
of the intelligence branches of the Gov- 
ernment—generically known as the in- 
telligence community. The interim 
committee report concentrates primarily 
on the numbers, types, and deployment 
of weapons and Soviet personnel be- 
lieved to have been introduced into Cuba 
during the buildup and the belief of the 
intelligence community as to which and 
how many were withdrawn. While I 
may have agreed that the information 
contained within the interim report 
should be made available to the public, 
I have personally felt that the report 
should have included at least a recita- 
tion of the overriding issues presented 
by a Communist base in this hemisphere 
along with the data acquired by commit- 
tee staff personnel in interviewing Cuban 
refugees and exile organizations in the 
Greater Miami area. Moreover, I would 
have preferred to have seen incorporated 
in any report of the committee, the les- 
sons to be learned and remembered from 
the crisis over Cuba in October 1962. 

Up to the time of the Cuban crisis, 
the United States had credited the Soviet 
Union with the ability of rather pre- 
cisely determining the risks involved in 
its various adventures to impose their 
Communist tyranny upon the free world. 
Cuba, however, has demonstrated that 
the Communists, as was true with so 
many others who have sought to do us 
harm in times past, are simply incapable 
of evaluating that intangible something 
in our national character by which we 
suddenly resolve to stand firm, at what- 
ever the risk in life or treasure, and will 
brook no further retreat or concession. 
We, ourselves, cannot predict in ad- 
vance the point at which we will con- 
clude that we have had enough so that 
this national resolve is evoked and if 
we cannot certainly the Communists 
cannot. King George III, the Kaiser, 
Hitler, and now Khrushchev have found 
that they could not properly gage this 
national trait of ours. The nuclear 
showdown of October 1962 will stand in 
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history as another instance to corrobo- 
rate the fact that those who seek to toy 
with our survival as a nation should real- 
ize that it just will not be countenanced. 
This is one lesson. 

The crisis over Cuba also demonstrated 
that it is patently ridiculous for any 
foreign power to conclude that the 
United States is too liberal to fight; that 
our patience and restraint is indicative of 
democratic decadence; that we are prone 
to harbor thoughts of abject capitulation 
whenever nuclear rockets are rattled or 
that we stand in such trembling fear of 
the thought of a nuclear war that we in- 
sist on peace at any price and will par- 
alyze the initiative of our Government, 
be it Democratic or Republican, in coping 
with the many and varied Communist- 
inspired threats against us. The staunch 
support overwhelmingly given by U.S. 
citizens and the governments of Latin 
America to the President during the 
crisis over Cuba should well serve as 
another lesson to any foreign power bent 
on destroying us and the principles of 
liberty and freedom for which we stand. 

Another lesson to be learned from the 
Cuban crisis is that governments, as with 
people, have a tendency to discount or 
ignore altogether certain indicators 
which, if they were to be accepted and 
believed, would necessarily override pre- 
conceived philosophical convictions. The 
public debate over the military buildup 
in Cuba really evolved into an issue of 
whether or not those in official positions 
of government were giving sufficient 
credence to information available to 
them which, although lacking the dig- 
nity of conclusive proof, nevertheless, 
certainly suggested a high probability 
that strategic weapons were being intro- 
duced by the Soviet Union into Cuba con- 
trary to a preconceived philosophical 
conviction that the Soviet Union would 
not risk a nuclear showdown with the 
United States despite the tremendous 
military advantage to be gained by such 
a bold adventure in Cuba. 

Finally, of course, is the lesson which 
we should have learned long ago but 
apparently have a tendency to forget. 
The Soviet Union, under its peculiar 
Communist standards and never recog- 
nizing a moral obligation, has left a trail 
of broken treaties and agreements in the 
wake of its international affairs. Hav- 
ing lied blatantly about introducing stra- 
tegic weapons into Cuba, are we to accept 
at face value the Communist assurances 
that they have all been withdrawn or 
that they will not be reintroduced? 

For several months prior to the crisis 
in October, thousands of Cubans were 
fleeing the Communist tyranny imposed 
by Fidel Castro. Those who were inter- 
viewed upon their arrival in the United 
States by representatives of our intelli- 
gence agencies were reporting that So- 
viet ships in Cuban ports of call were 
being unloaded at night behind hastily 
erected barricades to obscure all dock 
activities from inquisitive Cuban passers- 
by, and that, suddenly, Cuban stevedores, 
who had previously unloaded Soviet car- 
goes, were no longer permitted to do so. 
They were also reporting that the routes 
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taken by the military convoys in depart- 
ing from the docks were not in a direc- 
tion toward any known military instal- 
lation, but, rather, seemed to be headed 
out toward the countryside, and that in 
the outlying towns and villages through 
which the convoys passed in the night, 
curfews were imposed, requiring all Cu- 
bans to remain in their homes, and all 
municipally generated electricity was 
shut off at the source. 

Refugees who had filed from such towns 
and villages told of the unmistakable 
rumblings of the convoys as they passed 
through, and that those who dared peer 
out could see, by light reflected from the 
headlights of the vehicles, trailers trans- 
porting large cylindrical objects draped 
with canvas. Obviously, they were not 
able to pass judgment on the offensive 
or defensive nature of these objects, but 
they know they were missiles—and big 
ones, at that. 

Refugees who had fled from the coun- 
tryside reported that the Russians were 
summarily evicting farmers from their 
lands, around which fences were erected 
immediately. Shortly thereafter, blast- 
ing was heard, and large quantities of 
construction materials were seen to en- 
ter these restricted areas, from which 
even the Cuban military personnel were 
excluded. 

Other refugees from the seaport areas 
were describing the newly arriving Rus- 
sians as being young, physically fit, well 
disciplined, and possessing an unmistak- 
able military bearing. Upon debarking 
from the ships, they were seen forming 
in ranks, and either marching off in step 
or moving out in military personnel car- 
riers. 

With the possible exception of con- 
struction activity in the restricted areas, 
our high-altitude U-2 aerial photo- 
graphic reconnaissance flights could 
detect none of this clandestine activity. 
Consequently, the intelligence commu- 
nity, claiming the absence of evidence, 
continued to adhere to the view that the 
activity, whatever it was, could only be 
defensive in nature; and the American 
public was so informed. With respect 
to the Russian personnel, all of whom 
arrived in Cuba garbed in civilian sports 
clothing, the intelligence community 
continued to assert that these were 
merely military instructors and advisers 
or civilian technicians concerned with 
improving the Cuban economy, which, 
under the great promises of communism, 
had deteriorated to the point where im- 
portant commodities were rationed. On 
the basis of information coming to them 
from the underground in Cuba, the Cu- 
ban exile organizations in Miami were 
asserting that these new arrivals were 
Soviet combat troops, despite their ci- 
vilian sports apparel, and that they 
were present in Cuba in numbers rang- 
ing from 20,000 to 50,000. In Havana 
alone, Soviet troops were seen on the 
streets in greater numbers than Ameri- 
can tourists were at the height of the 
tourist season in the days before Castro. 
Yet, the intelligence community appar- 
ently discounted these reports, because 
it was not until October 25 that the tech- 
nicians became combat troops. Months 
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later, the intelligence community re- 
evaluated its data on Soviet troop 
strength in Cuba, and agreed with the 
refugee reports that there were 22,000 
Soviet combat troops in Cuba during 
the crisis. Early this year the intelli- 
gence community adhered to an estimate 
of 17,500 Russian troops in Cuba, while 
exile organizations were stating that 
there were 35,000. 

Obviously, a head count throughout 
the entire island is impossible, and high- 
altitude reconnaissance is least effective 
in determining numbers and nationali- 
ties of persons on the ground. Yet, 
there have been some in high office who 
have dismissed the argument over how 
many Soviet troops were or are now in 
Cuba, on the ground that it is imma- 
terial. I believe it is very important to 
arrive at a sound judgment on this point, 
despite the difficulty of conformation, 
because it is a critical factor for the 
military in judging the probable success 
of a campaign in the light of the 
strength of the probable opposition to 
be engaged and overcome. Its proper 
evaluation cannot be lightly dismissed, 
for it determines the enemy’s probable 
order of battle. Had the United States 
been required to invade Cuba during the 
crisis, to insure the destruction of the 
strategic missile sites, there might well 
have been a serious element of surprise 
awaiting our forces. 

The quantities and types of the vari- 
ous weapons which the Soviet Union 
attempted to deploy in Cuba are fully 
set forth in the subcommittee’s interim 
report. There are one or two, however, 
which should receive further attention. 

The flight of a U-2 on the 29th of 
August confirmed the existence of a 
number of surface-to-air missile sites 
employing the SA-2 missile similar in 
many respects to our Nike-Hercules. 
There are 24 of these sites, having 6 
launchers each, deployed in a tightly 
knit air defense around the entire perim- 
eter of Cuba. This particular weapon is 
credited with three successful intercepts 
of high-flying U-2’s—that of Gary 
Powers over the Soviet Union, a few 
years ago; a Nationalist Chinese U-2 
over Red China, the month before the 
Cuban crisis; and Major Anderson's U-2 
on October 27, during the crisis. 

It does not appear that any official 
analysis was made of the probable rea- 
sons behind the Soviet Union’s move to 
give Cuba the type of air defense capa- 
bility represented by this sophisticated 
weapon system. Those within the intel- 
ligence community who gave the matter 
any thought at all reasoned that since 
the SA-2 missile is relatively ineffective 
against low-flying aircraft, which would 
normally provide close ground support to 
an invading force, these sites were surely 
not meant for repelling any possible 
future invasion attempts. Therefore, 
they must be for the purpose of denying 
to us further aerial reconnaissance by 
U-2’s, in order to hide something of real 
significance—strategic missiles, per- 
haps? No official recognition, so far as 
we know, was given to this reasoning and 
intuitive judgment. 
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While these surface-to-air missile sites, 
at the time when they were spotted, were 
in varying stages of completion and were 
not yet considered to be operational, it 
was quite evident that some of them 
soon would be. This would necessarily 
inject a new element of risk to future 
U_2 flights. The repercussions flowing 
from the loss of the U-2 over Soviet ter- 
ritory remain too vividly etched in 
memory to warrant the risk of repeti- 
tion. Consequently, the operation of U- 
2 flights was transferred from the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to the Strategic 
Air Command. 

The date on which the entire surface- 
to-air missile complex became opera- 
tional was not conclusively established. 
Apparently, the sites were not ready by 
October 14, when the Soviets displayed 
their medium-range ballistic missile 
sites, or, if they were ready, they with- 
held their fire. Differing reasons have 
been advanced for this anomaly. On 
the one hand, if they were not ready, 
then the Soviets were premature in re- 
vealing their medium-range ballistic 
missiles on October 14, thereby indicat- 
ing perhaps a construction slippage or 
poor phasing between completion of the 
surface-to-air missile sites and the 
ballistic missile sites. 

Conversely, if they were operational, 
but withheld their fire, then it is sur- 
mised that the Russians displayed only 
the ballistic missile sites which they pur- 
posely wanted us to see, keeping in re- 
serve, through deployment in caves or 
by camouflage, the genuine strategic 
weapons capability they sought to re- 
tain. One thing, however, is certain: 
These sites achieved a sufficient capa- 
bility to take the life of Air Force Major 
Anderson, who piloted a U-2 over Cuba 
on October 27. 

High-altitude photographic reconnais- 
sance of Cuba continues on a regular 
basis, without interference. It is reason- 
able to believe that because the Soviet 
Union could not deliver on its guarantee 
of on-site inspection, due to Castro’s 
adamant attitude, it is permitting aerial 
reconnaissance to continue without 
hindrance, in lieu of on-site inspection. 
While it is hardly an adequate sub- 
stitute, we must not overlook the very 
significant fact that aerial reconnais- 
sance, upon which we place so much 
reliance—perhaps even too much, can 
be denied to us at any time the Soviet 
Union tires of its permissive suffrance 
of these overflights. Moreover, there are 
indications that Cubans are being 
trained in the maintenance and opera- 
tion of these surface-to-air missiles. 
Just how lenient or long-suffering Castro 
may be should his men take over these 
sites, remains to be seen. However, I 
cannot for a moment subscribe to the 
view, as some would have us do, that 
the presence of Soviet troops in Cuba is 
a mixed blessing, because they can con- 
trol Castro’s emotional and irrational 
actions. On the contrary, the Soviet 
presence in Cuba is simply intolerable to 
all patriotic Americans, all of whom are 
gradually coming to the realization that 
the threat of the Soviet presence in Cuba 
is so grave that, one way or another, 
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sooner or later, it will have to be erad- 
icated. The Cuban refugees and exiles 
share similar views. 

Mr. President, I am personally dis- 
tressed to hear the repeated accusations 
of obvious self-interest directed against 
the Cuban refugee and the continuing 
maligning of his character. Despite the 
fact that more than 168,000 Cuban ref- 
ugees have either fled to or have settled 
in the greater Miami area, it is reported 
that there has been no increase in the 
crime rate there, nor has there been any 
recorded court case of juvenile delin- 
quency or illegitimacy attributable to the 
Cuban exile. This, I think, is a com- 
mendable reflection upon the good 
morals, high standards, and sterling 
character of the Cuban refugee. Yet, 
whenever he expresses his opinion upon 
the necessity, for the good of the hemi- 
sphere, of getting rid of communism in 
Cuba, his motives are immediately im- 
pugned, because, as it is claimed, his 
only interest is to reacquire his wealth 
and possessions which have been con- 
fiscated or expropriated by the Cuban 
Communist regime. 

While I am realistic enough to know 
that some of the Cuban refugees may be 
motivated by economic or political gain 
by the overthrow of Castro and the 
eradication of communism from Cuba, 
nevertheless, the overwhelming majority 
are interested in returning to a free and 
democratic Cuba. How can we condemn 
the Cuban patriotic fervor when our own 
independence was achieved by men of 
similar patriotism? Isn't it really the 
unlawful presence of Russians in this 
hemisphere that is the root of the prob- 
lem when the claim is made that the 
Cuban exile is trying to dictate the for- 
eign policy of the United States, that is, 
another United States-Soviet Union con- 
frontation, coming about through raids 
and forays of Cuban exile organizations 
against Castro? 

Having himself been a victim of a 
Communist takeover of his government, 
with its attendant repressions and tyr- 
anny, he is more keenly aware of the 
patterns and drift of events in Latin 
America, which reveal to him the sub- 
versions taking place in other govern- 
ments. Moreover, his experience has 
awakened him to the fact that if demo- 
cratic government is to survive, respon- 
oe citizens must take an active interest 
in it. 

Having been far more accurate in his 
estimates of the situation during the mil- 
itary buildup in Cuba than was our own 
intelligence community, it may be well to 
listen more attentively to what he has to 
Say today. He claims as follows: 

First. Cuba is being used as the ad- 
vanced Communist base for the subver- 
sion of Central America and South 
America in a scheme to isolate the United 
States. 

Second, Castro’s stature alone as one 
who has successfully defied the Colossus 
of the North is an unstabilizing factor in 
other Latin American governments. 

Third. Because of the instability of 
governments caused by the influence of 
Castro on Latin America, people are 
transferring their wealth to the world 
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capitals of governments outside Latin 
America at a rate faster than the Alli- 
ance for Progress can fill the vacuum 
from this flight of capital wealth. Con- 
sequently, the Alliance for Progress is 
doomed to failure so long as Castro and 
communism reign in Cuba. 

Fourth. Strategic missiles are still in 
Cuba. either hidden in caves or ade- 
quately camouflaged against detection by 
U-2 aircraft; and Castro, therefore, still 
constitutes a definite military threat to 
the United States and the hemisphere. 

Fifth. Russian combat troops in Cuba 
number about 35,000. Token numbers 
are withdrawn now and again, but thou- 
sands more are introduced surrepti- 
tiously. 

Sixth. Castro cannot trust the relia- 
bility of his old rebel army of the Sierra 
Maestra or of his militia, but must rely 
on Russian troops to control and repress 
the Cuban populace. 

Seventh. So long as Russian troops 
remain in Cuba, an uprising by the Cu- 
ban people could not possibly succeed: 
and a great fear of the Cuban exile is a 
repetition of the slaughter of Budapest. 

Eighth. Executions are occurring at a 
rate conservatively estimated at 500 a 
month throughout the island. Most are 
killed right on the spot without benefit 
of trial even by the Communist kangaroo 
court system. 

Ninth. The underground in Cuba is 
losing its effectiveness because of infiltra- 
tion by Castro sympathizers and it is 
not receiving any support by the United 
States despite official hints and infer- 
ences to the contrary. 

Tenth. The block informer or neigh- 
borhood vigilante holds the power of life 
and death over those persons living with- 
in his neighborhood. He has an un- 
limited franchise to murder. 

Eleventh. Persons who make applica- 
tions—after being encouraged to do so— 
for exit visas are immediately marked as 
enemies of the regime. Some are per- 
mitted to leave on extremely short notice 
provided they have sufficient assets to 
buy their way out. Permission is most 
frequently given if the refugee owns a 
house or an apartment to leave behind 
for Russians to occupy. The refugee is 
permitted to take with him merely the 
clothes he wears. 

Twelfth. The Communists have en- 
couraged the degeneration of moral 
standards particularly among the teen- 
agers. 

Thirteenth. Cuban exiles are very 
worried over the Communist indoctri- 
nation of Cuban youths and the problem 
they will present should Cuba ever be 
free again. 

Fourteenth. “Each individua] Cuban 
is himself a republic” so that the politi- 
cal factions and organizational rivalries 
among the exiles mean nothing to any- 
one who understands the Cuban tem- 
perament. They will unquestionably 
unite for the common goal of freeing 
Cuba upon the showing of strong, able 
leadership. 

The recommendations of the Cuban 
refugees over how Cuba is to be freed are 
as varied as opinions held by Americans. 
They are confident that the Russian 
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troops will never leave through diplo- 
matic means. Their removal is of the 
first priority in freeing Cuba. Some, of 
course, advocate a complete blockade be- 
cause by depriving Castro of oil, his 
country will grind to a halt in 6 weeks. 
Others recommend an invasion either by 
the United States in its own self-interest 
or invasion by a Latin army supported 
by the United States to avoid a direct 
United States soldier-Russian soldier 
confrontation. 

All, however, are agreed, that para- 
military actions within Cuba and raids 
and excursions by Cuban exiles are a tre- 
mendous morale factor for the oppressed 
people of Cuba even though these raids, 
undertaken at tremendous personal risk, 
do not result in any massive destruction. 

By those who seek justification for 
cracking down on the Cuban exile raids, 
it is claimed that legally they are in vio- 
lation of our neutrality laws if they orig- 
inate from U.S. soil. It is known among 
Cubans in Miami that prior to the crack- 
down, our Central Intelligence Agency 
was supporting these exile raids by fur- 
nishing money and equipment to exile 
organizations for that purpose. What 
was the attitude then of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation or the Immigration 
Service or the Coast Guard toward viola- 
tions of neutrality laws condoned and 
supported by another Government 
agency? 

There are many questions which have 
yet to be explained and answered to a 
concerned and much confused citizenry. 
Ultimately, the full story surrounding our 
actions and inactions concerning Cuba 
will be told. The invasion at the Bay 
of Pigs, the question of news manage- 
ment during the crisis, the guarantee of 
onsite inspection apparently given in 
exchange for our pledge not to invade or 
to permit anyone else to invade, the rela- 
tionship, if any, between Cuba and with- 
drawing our missiles from Turkey and 
Italy and the recent crackdown and be- 
trayal of Cuban exiles whom we actively 
supported previously—even worse the ut- 
terly malicious attacks and aspersions 
cast upon the character of these coura- 
geous people. 

The American people are generally 
frustrated and ashamed over the vacil- 
lation and inaction of our Nation toward 
the criminals and murderers ensconced 
in Cuba who daily flaunt their audacity 
at the mightiest Nation on this earth. 
That the Latin will follow a strong and 
forceful leader is not open to debate par- 
ticularly since the unanimous support 
given by all Latin American governments 
to the President’s firm stand. However, 
their despair in witnessing this Nation 
seemingly gravitating toward coexistence 
and acceptance of communism in this 
hemisphere will shortly, and inevitably 
lead to feelings of simple disgust. 

How can these United States of Amer- 
ica ever again claim to be the leader of 
the free world or ever hope to achieve 
the respect of other peoples so long as 
we tolerate—whether willingly or be- 
grudgingly—the presence of this fester- 
ing infection so very close to home? 

We have been told that Cuba has an- 
other mixed blessing in that it is “a show- 
case of Communist failure” and that the 
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Russians will find it much too costly to 
retain at a price of a million dollars a 
day, a mere pittance to the Soviets in 
the light of what is to be gained by sub- 
verting all of Latin America. Make no 
mistake about it, we are not containing 
Castro communism within the island of 
Cuba. 

I maintain that Cuba today is more 
nearly a showcase of US. failures 
than a showcase of Russian failure— 
failure to insure the success of the Bay 
of Pigs invasion; failure to oust a foreign 
system from this hemisphere in accord- 
ance with any number of treaties, pacts, 
and agreements including, if you will, the 
Monroe Doctrine; failure to exert the 
dynamic leadership demanded of it by 
all Latin America and failure to realize 
the threat that is posed—not only to 
Cubans but to ourselves and this hemi- 
sphere—by the continuing presence of 
this alien system of treachery. It must 
and it will be eradicated else we shall all 
fall victims to it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH. Iam pleased to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine both for 
her constructive work on the commit- 
tee—which in my judgment has per- 
formed a magnificent service for our 
Nation—and also for her forceful and 
forthright address in the Senate today. 
The Senator from Maine is well known 
as one who has studied our Nation’s de- 
fenses for many years. She is as well 
informed on the subject as any other 
Member of this body. I believe the les- 
sons which she has drawn and deline- 
ated in her address are some which we, 
those in the executive branch, and the 
American people can well take to heart. 

When the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] was present, 
I said I was very gratified that the re- 
port was a unanimous report and that 
all members of the subcommittee were 
in agreement on the findings. That is 
very much in the national interest. It 
is very constructive. 

The distinguished Senator has added 
helpful comments here today and has put 
the report in proper perspective. I con- 
gratulate her wholeheartedly on her 
address. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I thank 
the very distinguished Senator from New 
York. No one has had a better under- 
standing of the Cuban crisis and the 
needs of our country with respect to 
clarifying the problems and bringing 
about assurance to the people of the 
United States so that there will be less 
confusion. I appreciate very much the 
comment of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Keatinc]. He has made a very 
great contribution. When some people 
were doubting his word last fall, he was 
found to be right. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the role. 
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Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
MAY 13, AT 11 A.M. 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I move, 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
that the Senate adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 4 
o'clock and 17 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, May 13, 1963, at 
11 o'clock a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 9, 1963: 
COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 


Frank H. Tuohy, of New Jersey, to be 
Comptroller of Customs, with headquarters 
at New York, N.Y. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
Leland J. Haworth, of New York, to be Di- 
rector of the National Science Foundation 
for a term of 6 years. 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Arnold Ordman, of Maryland, to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term of 4 years. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Corps of the Public 
Health Service, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

To be senior assistant surgeons 

Eugene A, Arnold, Jr. 

Jo Anne F. Holzman 

Joseph T. English 

To be assistant surgeons 
David L. Child Robert K. Heide 
John R. Furman George A. Reich 
Allan L. Brakensiek 

To be senior assistant dental surgeons 

Raymond E. Goepfrich 

Richard D. Lowe 

Terrance W. Baker 

To be assistant dental surgeons 
Richard P. Frank Paul J. Heins 
Richard F. Rappl Bruce R. Thorburn 
Robert F. Williams Louis S. Vodzak 
Sheppard M. Levine William S. Driscoll 
Charles A. Borgman Stephen J. 

Paul J. Carr Christensen 

James C. Dunkel Joseph Schwartz 
John A. Matis Fred D. Greenblatt. 
Jack L. Cox Robert H. Dumbaugh 

To be assistant sanitary engineer 

Vincent P. Barnaba 

To be junior assistant sanitary engineers 

Donald S. Baker 

Robert L. Thoem 

Joseph R. Tynsky 

To be senior assistant sanitarian 

William P. Wollschlager 

To be assistant sanitarian 


Edwin J. Heidig 


To be senior assistant veterinary officers 


Arnold F. Kaufmann 
Melvin J. Worth, Jr. 
Donald D. Smith. 


To be assistant veterinary officers 


Aibert S. Ricker 
John G. Orthoefer 
Larry T. Grubbs 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Israel Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, and as an American who has 
descended from forebearers who mi- 
grated to this land which has enjoyed 
independence for almost 200 years, I 
welcome the opportunity to hail the ap- 
proaching 15th year of Israel independ- 
ence, a sovereign state of progressive 
people. 

In many ways, the State of Israel may 
be considered as a diminutive United 
States. Within its 7,882.6 square miles, 
are found mountains and deserts, lakes 
and rivers, gorges, coastal plains and in- 
land valleys. There are copper mines, 
steel mills, oil refineries, and phosphate 
plants. Its Government is democratic 
and is pledged to the principles of liberty, 
justice, and peace. Furthermore, the 
citizens of Israel have political equality, 
regardless of religion, race, or sex, and 
freedom of religion and education. 

The greatest similarity between this 
new nation, which is celebrating its 15th 
year of independence, and the United 
States, is the people. Both nations were 
built by immigrants who traveled to a 
new land of promise from all parts of the 
globe. One hundred and two countries 
are now represented in the development 
of this modern State of the Middle East, 
one which is regarded as progressive, 
dynamic, and stable. 

The rapid increase of immigrants, 
however, since the founding of the State, 
resulted in continuous hardships for the 
Government, which, if the country were 
to survive, had to be solved. Unemploy- 
ment, housing shortages, and insufficient 
food caused the Israeli leaders to call 
upon the United States for succor. The 
request was readily complied with and 
continues today in the form of develop- 
ment loans. Since the inception of the 
American aid programs, Israel has re- 
ceived approximately $880 million. With 
these funds, the Government has built 
roads, schools, health facilities, factories, 
and towns. It has fed the hungry, sup- 
ported the unemployed, and settled the 
immigrant. 

It was money well spent by us and 
wisely used by the recipients for the 
greatest benefit to the most people in this 
new promised land. The most ap- 
propriate use of foreign aid money by 
Israel could well have served as a model 
for other recipient nations to follow. 

Although assistance is still received 
from the United States, Israel has begun 
a technical assistance program of its 
own. With a minimum of expenditures, 
its development programs to other 
underdeveloped countries of the world 
has gained for this Nation many friends 
and allies. Schools are playing the 


greatest part in these projects since, 
from Israeli institutions venture experts 
and instructors to requesting nations, to 
help solve development problems arising 
from independence. Furthermore, to 
these institutions come the promising 
young people of these underdeveloped 
nations, who desire to acquire learning 
and methods which have proved so suc- 
cessful in the rapid modernization of 
Israel. 

The adaptation to the problems of Is- 
rael and the desire for learning to keep 
pace with the modern growth of the 
new nation, as demonstrated by immi- 
grants to Israel from all over the world, 
is but paralleled by our own immigrants 
of Jewish faith since the early days of the 
founding of this Nation. They, and 
those who have followed in posterity, as 
well as more recent immigrants who 
fled or survived persecution in other 
lands, have contributed immensely to the 
growth, welfare, and tremendous prog- 
ress of these great United States. 

They have distinguished themselves in 
the professions, the sciences and arts, in 
the fields of government and commerce, 
and last but not least in the welfare 
movements for the benefit of fellowmen. 
Blessed with an unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge, the benefits derived there- 
from has flown forth in the interest of 
all mankind, 

My own city of Philadelphia represents 
a typical example where the people of 
Jewish faith, immigrant and nativeborn, 
have taken their rightful place in the 
ranks of good citizens, with a zeal for 
active participation in the building and 
strengthening of the community life in 
a great metropolitan area. It is in this 
fulfillment of civic pride and civie duty, 
and a genuine desire to help their fellow 
citizens enjoy a full life that is repeated 
all over this land, and has been reflected 
in the progress of Israel for the past 15 
years. 

Israel's declaration of independence 
on May 14, 1948, under our calendar, 
was the result of years of hard work, 
of disappointments and unfulfilled prom- 
ises, of politics and campaigns. Yet, 
when promulgated, it was the fulfill- 
ment of the dreams of world Jewry for 
a national homeland, a place with which 
to be identified, a refuge from centuries 
of persecution and tyranny. And so it 
is with pride that we salute the citizens 
of Israel as they celebrate their most 
treasured remembrance, the anniversary 
of their independence. 


Rumanian Holiday Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, for many 
decades May 10 has been a traditional 


holiday for the people of Rumania, Be- 
cause their homeland is now occupied, 
the holiday can only be observed openly 
by Rumanians outside the country’s 
borders and in the hearts of those still in 
their native land. 

Even though another official holiday 
has been declared by the occupying 
forces the importance of the May 10 date 
cannot be overshadowed. Rumania’s 
independence of the past is a proud 
memory in the hearts and minds of all 
Rumanians and this day is a symbol 
which encourages these people to retain 
the faith and hope that freedom will once 
again return to their homeland. 

I am proud to join with freedom- 
loving people everywhere in saluting 
these courageous people and to assure 
them that their cause has not been for- 
gotten, 


Writing to Your Congressman: The Way 
and the Wherefore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article by my good friend, the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Conte]. The article is full 
of excellent advice. I commend it to 
every Member of the House—and to our 
constituents: 


WRITING TO YOUR CONGRESSMAN: THE Way 
AND THE WHEREFORE 

Any newspaper reporter—whether he be 
a potential Walter Lippmann still admiring 
his framed journalism degree or an experi- 
enced political analyst in Washington—is 
familiar with the famous five “W’s.” Answers 
to the five questions—who, why, what, when, 
and where—are the ingredients of a good 
news story. 

Curiously enough, the five “W's” can also 
be applied to the important business of 
writing to your Congressman. 

The answers to the first two, “who” and 
“why,” nibble at the very roots of American 
democracy. Every citizen has a right to rep- 
resentation, and his Congressman in Wash- 
ington is elected to preserve and extend 
those rights. It is perfectly clear, then, that 
every citizen has (to coin a phrase) a right 
to write. 

The best reason for writing to your Con- 
gressman is to make sure that he is, in fact, 
representing you and will continue to work 
diligently for the best interests of both his 
district and the Nation. Don’t forget either 
that your Congressman represents all the 
people of his district regardless of their po- 
litical party. Though your views on some 
issues might differ, he will still be interested 
in hearing from you. 

“What” should you write your Congress- 
man about? This is a difficult question, and 
the obvious answer may be the best one. 
You should write when you are deeply af- 
fected by an issue or a bill before the Con- 
gress. Chances are—if you actually take the 
time and trouble to write—you believe 
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deeply in a particular viewpoint or bill. You 
are expressing the innate desire of man to be 
understood, to communicate, and to have a 
voice in all decisions affecting his future. 

This said, it is best to write your Congress- 
man as though you were talking to him in 
person. You should be straightforward, sin- 
cere, and brief. A good crisp letter which ex- 
plains your position in four or five solid para- 
graphs is more effective than a rambling, 
three- or four-page speech which exhausts 
both you and the Congressman. In deciding 
what to write, individuality should be the 
first consideration. Your Representative 
wants to know what you feel as a voter and 
a citizen. 

Your Congressman, naturally, is interested 
in those local problems which relate to the 
Federal Government. While he always wants 
to hear about specific bills before the Con- 
gress, he also wants to know how you feel 
about such important matters as civil rights, 
foreign affairs, and domestic issues that are 
not voted on daily, except indirectly. An- 
other thing to remember is that a vast 
number of issues involve State and local gov- 
ernments and have no relation to the Fed- 
eral Government. Make certain that the man 
to whom you write is the one who can be of 
help to you. Your Congressman can be of 
little real assistance, for example, in improv- 
ing the effectiveness of local police. This is 
strictly a municipal or county matter. 

The question of “when” is also vital, as 
timing always is. A quarterback calls his 
signals on Saturday and not on Monday. 
After one game is over, he must begin prepar- 
ing for the next. Similarly, the time to write 
is during the strategic preparation stages be- 
fore a vote of the full House is taken. Ob- 
viously, it doesn’t mean much to “Monday 
morning quarterback” a measure after it has 
been voted on. 

Finally, everyone knows “where” to write 
his Congressman, but often people fail to re- 
alize that many have offices in their districts. 
Find out where his office is and try to meet 
him. I, for instance, hold office hours in the 
larger cities and towns as often as possible 
and maintain a congressional office in my 
hometown. 

A few hints may be in order now that 
general answers have been suggested for the 
five W's.“ Four basic essentials to keep 
in mind are: (1) Know what you are talking 
about; (2) tell your Congressman how the 
proposed legislation will affect you and your 
business; (3) believe in the value of a per- 
sonal letter rather than a form or petition; 
and (4) don’t forget to write legibly and 
always include your address, even on peti- 
tions. This can save both time and temper 
and assures an answer. Above all, remember 
that more meaning will be placed on the sin- 
cere, individual approach. It is possible that 
one forthright letter will be more valuable 
than 10 signatures scribbled on a petition 
or 20 form letters. 

A Congressman receives up to 275 letters 
a day when pressing issues confront the Na- 
tion, with a daily average of 150 letters. 
Since January 9 of this year, my office has 
answered 125 pieces of mail each day, in spite 
of the fact that no major legislation is pend- 
ing as yet. So you can see how important 
every minute becomes. More than ever be- 
fore, a Congressman spends his time helping 
you—his constituents—bridge the growing 
gap between the individual and ever-increas- 
ing big Government. 

To conclude on a personal note, I encour- 
age the closest possible ties with the people 
of my district. I want to see them when 
they are in Washington and talk with them 
at home. When this is not possible, I ask 
them to write whenever they wish. I am 
happy to report that the response has been 
enthusiastic. 

In this way, I feel that I am discharging 
a portion of my responsibilities in the proper 
manner, I think that I can sensibly judge 
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the thinking and sometimes actually feel the 
pulse of my district. Only in this way can 
a Congressman truly represent his people as 
their agent and deputy before the highest 
legislative tribunal in the land, 


Civil Rights, United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion has great reason to be troubled and 
concerned about what is happening in 
certain areas of the United States over 
the denial of constitutional rights. 

Open warfare between peaceful dem- 
onstrators for basic and simple constitu- 
tional rights and officials whose duty it is 
to uphold these same rights is an incident 
we cannot ignore. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the acts 
of violence and denials that daily occur. 
They have become common knowledge to 
every schoolchild and every man and 
woman in our country. Unfortunately, 
this evening’s newspaper will add addi- 
tional stories; more of us will become 
emotional, some sadder, and a few will 
calmly question their civic responsibili- 
ties and moral duties. 

Aside from the purely human suffering 
and costly waste of resources in areas 
that can ill afford more disabilities, the 
threat to our national leadership and our 
moral and legal codes poses an even 
greater challenge. 

Well may we recall the words of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis: 

In a government of laws, existence of the 
government will be imperiled if it fails to 
observe the law scrupulously. Our gov- 
ernment is the potent, omnipresent teacher. 
For good or for ill, it teaches the whole peo- 
ple by its example. Crime is contagious. 
If the government becomes a lawbreaker, 
it breeds contempt for law; it invites every 
man to become a law unto himself; it in- 
vites anarchy. 


Strangely enough, the issue is really 
not whether we have the basic power to 
act, or the need. Never before in our 
national existence have we been more 
fortified for this moment in history. 

Our great judiciary has given new 
meaning to long cherished ideas of con- 
stitutional law, the concept of law both 
as a shield to protect the innocent and 
as a dynamic force in modern industrial 
societies to move us forward. 

In recent years we have moved on 
many fronts to gain acceptance of equal- 
ity of opportunity as a basic part of the 
American way of life. In some 20 
States, we have passed fair employment 
practices laws covering over 112 million 
Americans. In State after State we have 
moved to desegregate schools and other 
public facilities. 

These and other examples of progress 
and civil rights, however, must be viewed 
as the belated accomplishment of what 
we concluded to be part of our goals 
over a hundred years ago. Viewed in 
this light we must learn to understand 
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the impatience to be free, the practical 
necessity to engage in a gainful occupa- 
tion, and the urgency to live in human 
dignity. Little children want education 
now, men must have jobs to maintain 
their families now, citizens want to vote 
in elections now. Human dignity calls 
for respect now. 

Also, whether we like it or not, we 
have reached a stage in Government 
responsibility when we must question our 
own legislative intent and fiscal integrity. 

Does the constitutional prohibition 
against discrimination run throughout 
the text of every statute which we enact? 

If it does—and who will contend we 
can enact laws otherwise—then our in- 
tent is being flouted, with our indulgence, 
by those who use the law to discriminate 
in schools, vocational education, libra- 
ries, and other Government facilities 
and services. 

We might well recall the words so well 
spoken that those who dip their hands 
in the public treasury should not ob- 
ject if a little democracy sticks to their 
fingers. 

If we can spend taxpayers’ money to 
support violations of constitutional pro- 
visions and in the face of open defiance 
of Federal court orders, do we not harm 
our own fiscal integrity, and allow room 
in our conduct for other abuses of pub- 
lic funds? 

These are but a few of the serious ques- 
tions raised by events now occurring in 
our land. Responsible men, both North 
and South, must give the answers. We 
have in this Congress many such men. 
Let us hope that these leaders, not the 
demagogues, bigots and the extremists, 
provide the leadership for our great 
country by proceeding to counsel with 
each other, and acting on the many 
measures already introduced in this Con- 
gress to uphold our concepts of justice 
expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights, the Fed- 
eral and most State constitutions. 


Results of Poll Taken in the Sixth Wis” 
gressional District of Washington 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently mailed questionnaires to 45,000 
residents of my congressional district, 
which includes all of Pierce County and 
all of Kitsap County with the exception 
of Bainbridge Island. It contained 10 
questions dealing with issues pending be- 
fore Congress. 

The names of the individuals receiving 
the questionnaires were selected at 
random from lists which gave no in- 
dication of the political leanings of those 
people. The number of recipients and 
the number of returns were sufficiently 
large to give assurance that a good 
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cross-section opinion of my constituency 
would be obtained. 

To date there has been a much better 
than average response, indicating an in- 
creased interest on the part of my people 
in the affairs of government. I have re- 
ceived thus far responses from 17 per- 
cent of the people who received question- 
naires. More returns are expected, of 
course, but a sufficient number have now 
been received to determine the general 
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views of the people of my area. I am 
sure that their opinions will be of in- 
terest to the other Members of the 
House. 

A few people have asked why I have 
sent out questionnaires. The English 
statesman, Edmund Burke, in 1774 per- 
haps supplied one answer. He said in a 
speech to his people: 

It ought to be the happiness and glory of 
a representative to live in the strictest union, 
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the closest correspondence, and the most un- 
reserved communication with his constitu- 
ents. Their wishes ought to have great 
weight with him; their opinion high respect; 
their business unremitted attention. It is 
his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, 
his satisfaction to theirs; and above all, ever, 
and in all cases, to prefer their interests to 
his own, 


The results of the poll expressed in 
terms of percentages are as follows: 


Results of poll taken in the 6th Congressional District of Washington State 
[In percent] 
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8. Do you favor the 5 o a Domestic Peace Corps? 


9. Do you favor Federal financial 


2 cae level of about $4,000,000,000 — 
t with by our Government“. 


(a) Elementary and ay school construction TA 
salaries. 


(b) Elementary and secondary teachers” 
Construction of university facilities, 


10. Would you Bite brs z. giving the President more flexibility in handling nationa) emergency strikes by providing back-to-work injunctions and 
com machinery? 


arbitration 


James N. Milne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute, to one of the most devoted 
and dedicated employees this House of 
Representatives has ever had, James N. 
Milne, of Fall River, Mass. 

Jim is retiring after 38 years of service 
as administrative assistant to our be- 
loved former Speaker, JosxyR W. MARTIN, 
In., of Massachusetts. This may well be 
the longest continuous relationship be- 
tween a Congressman and his assistant 
in the long history of this body. Cer- 
tainly, it is a record that reflects favor- 
ably upon Jim Milne, upon Congressman 
Martin, and upon this House. 

Jim Milne was a young Fall River 
newspaperman back in 1924 when Jon 
Martin first ran for Congress. He be- 
lieved in this young politician, and he 
worked for him. He went to Washing- 
ton with him when Congress convened 
in March of 1925 and he has been here, 
working with Congressman MARTIN, ever 
since. 

He was at his side when our beloved 
former leader rose to the high honor of 
being elected Speaker of this House, and 
he was with him at several national con- 
ventions of the Republican Party when 
Jor Martin presided as chairman of the 
convention. He not only sat by the side 
of history; he has helped to make it. 

Jim’s retirement is now official, but I 
would like the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
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show this tribute to him, for his life- 
time of public service, for his help to 
many of us, for all that he has added 
to the good name of this honorable body. 


Cotton Bill Introduced 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a new cotton bill. It 
proposes to remove the inequity of the 
two-price cotton system and to protect 
the income of cotton producers. More- 
over, it would mean great savings on 
prices paid by consumers for cotton 
goods. 

I emphasize especially the provision 
for small farms. The bill provides that 
each farmer will get a price support of 
up to 10 percent above the general sup- 
port level. This will cover the total 
production of approximately 75 percent 
of all cotton producers. In some States 
where there are numerous small farms, 
more than 90 percent of the producers 
grow 15 bales or less. In my own State 
of North Carolina, which has more small 
farms than any other State, the income 
of 95 percent or more of our cotton 
farmers will be fully protected under 
the small farm provision. 

Mr. Speaker, with the consent of the 
House, I am publishing in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD a press statement I issued 
today upon the introduction of the 
cotton bill. 


No 
Yes | No Sg 
34 60 6 
83 10 7 
34 40 4 
35 35 6 
23 23 16 
21 69 10 
24 64 2 
71 19 10 
73 14 13 
40 40 20 
44 48 8 
23 66 11 
40 41 19 
| 30 10 


The statement follows: 

COOLEY INTRODUCES NEW COTTON BILL 

Chairman HaroLD D. COOLEY, of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, introduced in the 
House today a new cotton bill, aimed at en- 
abling cotton to compete fairly with syn- 
thetic fibers and improving the competitive 
position of domestic mills against imports 
of cheap foreign cotton goods. 

The legislation would make American cot- 
ton available to domestic mills at world 
cotton prices, provide a special price pro- 
tection for small cotton farms, and launch 
a crash research program to reduce the cost 
of producing cotton. 

Upon introducing the bill, Mr. CooLEY 
stated: 

“Agriculture is the biggest business in 
America in dollar value involved and people 
employed, and the cotton industry is the 
biggest part of American agriculture. Per- 
haps more than 10 million persons, almost 
one-sixth of the Nation’s labor force, is en- 
gaged in the production of cotton, in ginning, 
marketing, transporting, milling, and in the 
manufacture and merchandising of cotton 
goods. 


“Cotton now is in a life and death struggle. 

“A flood of cheap textiles is flowing in from 
abroad, displacing the goods produced by 
our own workers and demoralizing the do- 
mestic markets for our textile industry. 

“Synthetic fibers make devastating inroads 
into markets where cotton never before has 
been seriously challenged. 

“I am sure that the cotton industry recog- 
nizes the amount of work the Committee on 
Agriculture has done and the time spent in 
attempting to arrive at a solution to the 
cotton problem. Our Cotton Subcommittee, 
headed by the Honorable E. C. GATHINGS, of 
Arkansas, started hearings early in December 
and we have continued meetings with all 
segments of the cotton industry, up to this 
very moment. 

“Early in this session of the Congress I 
introduced a very simple bill to remove the 
two-price cotton system—wherein foreign 
mills obtain our cotton at a much cheaper 
price than our own domestic mills—and thus 
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enable cotton to compete more fairly with 
synthetic fibers and improve the competitive 
position of American mills against imports 
of foreign cotton goods. 

“Controversy developed around this legis- 
lation, and around other bills which would 
have permitted the overplanting of allotted 
acres where a producer was willing to take 
the world price for cotton produced on the 
acreage planted in addition to his allotment. 

“I then personally sought to bring all ele- 
ments of the industry, and the administra- 
tion, into agreement. 

“Based on my conversations with pro- 
ducers, the trade and the mills, legislative 
language was drawn together. This lan- 
guage, in bill draft form, was submitted to 
the Department of Agriculture for comment, 
and it was discussed among all elements of 
the industry, and was considered at a meet- 
ing of cotton producers at Memphis on last 
Monday. 

“The bill I introduced today represents 
the broadest area of possible agreement I 
have been able to find. This is not exclu- 
sively my bill, but it simply represents my 
best effort to present the thinking developed 
in my search for a basis of unity among the 
producers, the trade and the mills, behind 
legislation which will deal effectively with 
the very serious problem that confronts 
cotton and the millions of people associated 
with cotton. 

“There appears to be unanimity of opinion 
that the payment-in-kind section is the 
best approach to removing the two-price 
system, with all its inequities. The mills 
and the administration are in agreement on 
this. 

“Moreover, there seems to be unanimous 
support for the crash research on the reduc- 
tion of cotton production costs. 

“I believe that the provision for protection 
of the smaller farms will receive very general 
support. 

“However, differences developed among 
producers on a provision in an earlier draft 
of the bill that would have permitted pro- 
ducers to plant up to 30 percent above their 
acreage allotments, at world prices for the 
cotton produced on the extra acres, if such 
would not increase the stocks of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. This provision 
has been omitted from the bill I have intro- 
duced. 

“I reemphasize to all people associated with 
cotton the urgency of our situation. Cotton 
is losing its markets, and once lost they may 
never be regained. This is hurting everyone 
concerned with cotton. I am hopeful that 
the industry—producers, the mills and the 
trade—will develop solidarity behind this 
legislation to deal with the crisis we con- 
front.” 

A concise summary of the bill follows: 

PAYMENTS-IN-KIND 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
may prescribe, would be authorized: 

(1) From the date of enactment, until 
August 1, 1964, to make payments through 
the issuance of payment-in-kind certificates 
to persons other than producers in such 
amounts and subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary determines will elim- 
inate inequities due to the differences in the 
cost of raw cotton between domestic and for- 
eign users of cotton; 

(2) For the period beginning August 1, 
1964, and ending July 31, 1967, such pay- 
ments-in-kind shall be made to persons 
other than producers in an amount as will 
make such cotton available for domestic use 
at a price which is not in excess of the price 
at which such cotton is made available for 
export; and 

(3) Payments-in-kind also would be pro- 
vided to make raw cotton in inventory on 
the date of enactment available for con- 
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sumption at prices consistent with the pur- 
poses of the legislation. 

Thus the Secretary of Agriculture would 
be given discretion in determining the level 
of payments-in-kind prior to August 1, 1964, 
but after that date and until July 31, 1967, 
he would be directed to make such payments 
in the amount nec to make cotton 
available to American mills at the same price 
American cotton is offered for export. Under 
the current cotton export program, Ameri- 
can cotton is offered for export at 8½ cents 
per pound lower than the price domestic 
mills must pay. 


SMALL FARM PROVISION 


For the 1964, 1965, and 1966 crops of cot- 
ton, the Secretary may on up to the first 
15 bales of each farmer’s production increase 
the price support up to a level 10 percent 
in excess of the basic level of price support 
not in excess of the level of price support 
in effect for the remainder of the crop, but 
for the 1963 crop. This would be carried 
out through simultaneous purchase and sale 
or similar operations in order to keep such 
cotton to the maximum extent practicable 
in the normal commercial channels of trade. 
This will not involve any direct payments to 
farmers. 

RESEARCH 


The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to conduct a special cotton research program 
designed to reduce the cost of producing up- 
land cotton at the earliest practicable date, 
using up to $10 million annually for this 
purpose. The Secretary then would make 
such reductions in the level of price support 
as will reflect reductions in the costs of pro- 
ducing cotton. 


UNRESTRICTED SALES 


Beginning August 1, 1964, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would be authorized to 
sell upland cotton for unrestricted use at not 
less than 105 percent of the current loan 
rate plus reasonable carrying charge. Such 
sales from CCC stocks for unrestricted use 
now can be made at not less than 115 per- 
cent of the current loan rate. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the national holidays of the world, Ru- 
mania’s must surely be considered one of 
the most remarkable, for on May 10 in 
1866, 1877, and 1881 three milestones 
were passed in the country’s drive for 
independence. 

On May 10, 1866, the Rumanian dy- 
nasty was founded when Charles of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, a member of 
the Prussian royal family, was pro- 
claimed Prince of Rumania. This event 
marked the successful outcome of the 
nation’s long fight for the right to elect 
a prince from one of the nonneighbor- 
ing royal families as its sovereign. Such 
a disinterested ruler was needed in order 
to end the strife and rivalry among Ru- 
manian candidates to the throne and 
thereby insure a greater degree of unity. 

In 1859 the two Provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia had been able to unite 
under the Rumanian Prince Alexander 
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Cuza as a result of Russia’s defeat in the 
Crimean War and the support of France. 
It was not until 1866 that the inaugu- 
ration of a foreign prince was made 
possible through the intercession of Na- 
poleon III. A nearly unanimous referen- 
dum held in the two Provinces elected 
Charles Hohenzollern, and on the tenth 
of May he took the oath to a liberal con- 
stitution which had recently been 
adopted. He was also formally invested 
by the Turkish sultan, who still held 
suzerainty over the two Provinces. The 
European powers now joined Turkey in 
recognizing the union of Wallachia and 
Moldavia as the Principality of Rumania. 

On May 10, 1877, Rumania took ad- 
vantage of the Russo-Turkish War to 
break away from the Ottoman Empire. 
She declared her independence, entered 
the war on Russia’s side, and made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the defeat of 
Turkey. 

In 1878 the Congress of Berlin recog- 
nized Rumania’s independence, but the 
European powers ignored her claim to 
the predominantly Rumanian Province 
of Bessarabia. This area, which Russia 
had been forced to return to Rumania 
after the Crimean War, was now restored 
to Russia. 

Another landmark in Rumania’s his- 
tory was reached on May 10, 1881, when 
she was recognized as a sovereign king- 
dom and Charles was crowned the first 
King of Rumania. Finally, the events of 
World War I enabled Rumania to com- 
plete her national unification with the 
addition of Bessarabia and the remainder 
of Dobruja, Bukovina, and Transylvania. 

Rumania has unfortunately lost the 
sovereign independence for which she 
struggled for more than half a century. 
A victim of Russia’s historic drive to 
dominate the Balkans, Rumania is now 
a satellite in the Communist bloc. 

Yet the great national tradition which 
the events of May 10 symbolize renews 
our hopes each year that the Rumanian 
people will once again be able to take the 
helm of their ship of state. 


The Wilderness Which Will Endure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the Congress will consider wilder- 
ness legislation. I, along with many 
others, support the principle of setting 
aside such areas. There is, however, a 
matter that concerns me. That is the 
method which would be used to desig- 
nate our wilderness areas. 

It is my belief Congress should have 
this responsibility. There are others 
who agree, including Mr. H. R. Glascock, 
Jr., who is associated with the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association. 

Mr. Speaker, in a speech before the 
National Wool Growers Association early 
this year, Mr. Glascock presented some 
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of the dangers involved in allowing the 
executive branch to have free reign to 
determine what should and what should 
not be designated wilderness. Also, he 
presented many strong arguments for 
restoring to the Congress its constitu- 
tional responsibilities with respect to 
public lands. 

His speech, Mr. Speaker, should inter- 
est each Member of Congress. There- 
fore, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include it in the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

Tue WILDERNESS WHICH WILL ENDURE 

(By H. R. Glascock, Jr.) 

I count it a real honor and privilege to ad- 
dress the members of the National Wool 
Growers Association who play such an im- 
portant part in clothing and feeding the 
Nation. You, like other resources industries, 
are a service industry providing basic needs 
of people. Your products enhance our 
standard of living. Your profits, if any, con- 
tribute to building up the land and support- 
ing schools and Government. By use of 
soil and toil you have helped keep America 
strong and free. Your part in conservation, 
like that of other practical conservationists, 
is to demonstrate that man can use the land 
and its renewable resources without using 
them up. 

I have been asked to speak to you on the 
outlook for wilderness legislation. It no 
longer is meaningful to refer to the wilder- 
ness bill. There are two completely differ- 
ent bills and there may well be more before 
this matter is settled. Furthermore, the 
subject of wilderness withdrawals is a part 
of the larger legislative problem of public 
land withdrawals in general. Of in- 
terest to this convention is the fact that 
most withdrawals involve grazing in one 
form or another. When a Secretary of Agri- 
culture or Interior can sign away at the 
stroke of a pen millions of acres of public 
lands for exclusive-use reservations, it is 
something for Congress to worry about; to 
ask itself if it has overdelegated authority 
invested in it by the Constitution. 


PROBLEM OF ADMINISTRATIVE WITHDRAWALS 


Such large administrative assignments of 
Federal lands to limited use are not engaged 
in by secretaries from only one political 
party. Outgoing Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton 2 years ago penned the proclamation 
of a 9-million-acre national game range in 
the Brooks Range of Alaska over the protests 
of the State’s Governor and congressional 
delegation. And just the other day Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman inked the order creat- 
ing the largest national forest wilderness area 
in the United States—the 114-million-acre 
Selway-Bitterroot. This dedication is half 
again as large as that recommended by the 
local Inland Empire multiple use committee 
and exceeds the Forest Service’s own proposal 
by some 77,000 acres. 

National monuments and many other types 
of withdrawals can also be created by Exec- 
utive proclamation. Even Congress has dif- 
ficulty getting one unproclamated.“ Secre- 
taries of Interior and ture have a 
fondness for this authority and have opposed 
its discontinuance by Congress. They can 
be expected to continue to do so. 

FIRST THINGS FIRST 

Congressman WAYNE ASPINALL, chairman 
of the House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, put the whole problem into 
focus in a letter to President Kennedy of 
October 15. He wrote: 

Dran Mr. PRESDENT: Because of your 
frequently expressed interest in extension of 
conservation measures to our public lands 
and passage of legislation to provide for 
preservation of wilderness areas, it is sug- 
gested that your Office may be able to facili- 
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tate action on these matters during the 88th 
Congress after it convenes in January 1963. 

“The core of the controversy surrounding 
these problems is the degree of responsibility 
and authority to be exercised by the legisla- 
tive and executive branches. This has been 
the main issue in legislation that has been 
proposed relative to withdrawal, restriction, 
and use of public lands as well as in the 
approach to designating areas to be pre- 
served as wilderness. 

“Last year, after receiving conflicting re- 
ports from the executive agencies involved, 
we asked the Bureau of the Budget for the 
administration’s viewpoint. The Commit- 
tee was advised that the Bureau of the 
Budget had no objection to legislation that 
would require an act of Congress for each 
withdrawal, reservation, or restriction of 
public lands as embodied in certain bills 
then pending before Congress. However, we 
have continued to receive unfavorable com- 
ments from other agencies on each of 
several bills that have been submitted sug- 
gesting alternative approaches to the 
problem. 

“I think that any student of the public 
lands situation will recognize that we have 
reached a point where it is essential to 
establish clear-cut legislative guidelines con- 
cerning the management, use, and disposi- 
tion of our public lands, This has come 
about because of past inaction of Congress, 
coupled with the growing scarcity of land 
in the United States and the parallel need 
to preserve some of our undisturbed areas 
in their natural setting. While all these 
matters are intertwined, I have come to the 
realization that first things should come 
first. Accordingly, I think that we should, 
in the interest of orderliness, take up the 
matter of congressional-executive relation- 
ships first; when that question has been 
settled through the enactment of legisla- 
tion setting up a pattern for future guide- 
lines we can then immediately turn our 
attention to wilderness preservation. 

“Since we have failed to come up with a 
formula that can be accepted among all the 
administrative agencies, we earnestly invite 
you to submit to the 88th Congress your 
views as to legislation that would permit 
Congress to fulfill its constitutional respon- 
sibility to make rules governing the use and 
disposition of Federal property and at the 
same time not hamper the effective adminis- 
tration of that property in accordance with 
the time honored conservation principle of 
effecting the maximum good for the maxi- 
mum number. 

“For my part, I assure you that I shall 
cooperate to every extent possible to arrive 
at a mutually satisfactory procedure at an 
early date, after which I will, within that 
concept, work earnestly and diligently for 
the establishment of wilderness preserva- 
tion areas as a part of our natural heritage. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“WAYNE ASPINALL.” 
UNIFORM PROCEDURES FOR WITHDRAWALS 

Now in this letter, Chairman ASPINALL 
was being quite modest. For he and his com- 
mittee have already come a long way toward 
a reasonable solution to the problem of pub- 
lic land withdrawals for limited use, includ- 
ing wilderness. After lengthy and objective 
hearings and intensive study, they drafted 
and approved a bill late in the last Congress 
which would, for the first time, establish 
uniform procedures for withdrawals of pub- 
lic lands for any purpose, specifying acts of 
Congress for those over 5,000 acres. It is 
well to recall that national parks have al- 
ways been created by acts of Congress. Wild- 
erness reservations are singled out for spe- 
cial treatment in the second part of the 
bill, which students of public lands may 
feel is unnecessary or superfluous. This was 
done to give immediate statutory designation 
to 6.8 million acres of administratively dedi- 
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cated wilderness, wild, and canoe lands on 
the national forests. 

This House measure, then, can be called 
a wilderness bill, though it is a much more 
far-reaching piece of legislation. It is sure 
to be reintroduced in the 88th Congress. 
It will pose an embarrassment for many 
preservation leaders, since it constitutes an 
extension of the Engle Act which they per- 
suasively supported in the 84th and 85th 
Congresses. Engaged in promoting the old 
wilderness system bill now, they have al- 
ready labeled the new House bill as scuttling 
tactics. 


PRESERVATION LEADERS SUPPORTED PRINCIPLE 


Let us see how the testimony of preserva- 
tion and wildlife leaders before the House 
Interior Committee in 1955, 1956, and 1957 
supports enactment of the new wilderness 
bill developed by that committee. Mr. 
Howard Zahniser, executive secretary of the 
Wilderness Society, who is usually credited 
with authorship of the original wilderness 
system bill, told the committee at its hear- 
ings on March 16, 1956, relative to with- 
drawal and utilization of the public lands: 

“Now, as I understand your concern here, 
you are going further along that same line 
of trying to establish a firm policy with 
regard to our public lands, I do not think 
there is anything that you can devote your 
attention to that is more timely and that is 
more likely to be of permanent benefit to 
the public. * * * We are at the place where 
we need to take a good look at our public 
land policies and determine what we are 
going to have for the future for some of 
these uses that will not be available if we 
do not exercise the foresight. * * * I an- 
ticipate being in a position of supporting 
the proposals that I understand the com- 
mittee is going to make.” 

Mr. J. W. Penfold, conservation director 
of the Izaak Walton League of America, who 
has been discrediting the new wilderness bill 
which extends the Engle Act, wrote House 
Interior Committee Chairman ENGLE on 
March 14, 1956 for the hearing record as 
follows: 

“The military seems to have shown a bland 
disregard of the multiple natural resource 
values pertaining to the lands they seek for 
their own single purposes. The military has 
already had withdrawn vast areas. Is the 
fullest utilization being made of them? Is 
there coordination among the various serv- 
ices in the use of these lands jointly? The 
record doesn’t show this to be the case. 
Shouldn’t this kind of multiple use be a 
firm part of policy? 

“We earnestly and respectfully urge your 
committee, Mr. ENGLE, to seek, formulate, 
and adopt a policy applicable to military 
withdrawals which will protect resources, 
preserve, insofar as possible, the opportunity 
for their proper utilization and which guar- 
antee that no withdrawal or extension of 
a withdrawal will be granted prior to full 
consideration of all elements and interests 
and precise evaluation of the resources and 
uses affected. And further, a policy which 
will insure that every other possibility is 
thoroughly explored before additional lands 
are withdrawn.” 

Mr. Fred M. Packard, executive secretary 
of the National Parks Association, was asked 
by Chairman ENGLE at the hearings on March 
16, 1956: 

“The legislation currently being drafted 
would * * * provide that major withdrawal 
must be submitted to the Congress. * * * 
Do you feel without seeing the legislation 
and committing yourself to the terminology 
of it, that the general principles of that sort 
of legislation are sound?” 

Mr. Packard replied: 

“Would that legislation have an effect on 
the application of the Antiquities Act to 
the establishment of national monuments? 
* * * That is not a withdrawal in the usual 
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sense of the word. That is one factor we 
would have to consider. Other than that, 
I would say emphatically we would support 
such legislation.” 

On May 24, 1956 Mr. Packard wrote Chair- 
man ENGLE: 

“By formal resolution, the board of trustees 
stated the support of the National Parks 
Association for your bill H.R. 10371 and other 
similar bills, which would return to the 
Congress the control over withdrawals and 
reservations made for military purposes, at 
its annual meeting on May 10.” 

Again at the March 16, 1956, hearing, Con- 
gressman METCALF obtained similar approval 
from Mr. Charles Callison, then conserva- 
tion director of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, when he said: 

“Pending before another committee is H.R. 
5306 and related bills which would require 
congressional approval for the disposition of 
wildlife refuge land. This would be only a 
limited part of the land with which you are 
concerned in the legislation you are draft- 
ing. Mr. Callison and the organizations 
which he represents, as well as other conser- 
vation organizations, have declared them- 
selves in favor of that legislation. I am 
sure they would be in favor of the broader 
legislation which would require congres- 
sional approval for all withdrawals.” 

Mr. Callison responded: 

“Mr. Chairman, I should like to confirm 
what Congressman Mercatr has said, and 
also to say in reply to your remarks a moment 
ago that the challenge which you have laid 
down to us is certainly a good one and we 
accept it. 

“We have been intensely interested and 
have been greatly concerned for a number 
of years with the growing demands or re- 
quests of various agencies of the Government 
and especially the military departments for 
larger and larger withdrawals of the public 
lands. * We think there are several prin- 
ciples involved. We are pleased to see this 
committee and Congress going into this mat- 
ter. One is the matter of the possibility 
of multiple use of these areas, including the 
opportunity of the growing army of sports- 
men to utilize the game and fishery resources, 
and including also the important necessity 
for management of those resources by the 
proper State game-management agencies. 
* © + We think that certainly there should 
be an opportunity and the means for work- 
ing out a multiple-use program with the 
military department. 

“We have been pleased by discussions that 
we have heard about proposed legislation 
which may result from these hearings. * * * 
That would give Congress greater control 
over withdrawals of the public lands, and 
would set up a system for working out mul- 
tiple-use possibilities on these lands and cor- 
rect some of the other faults and, what seems 
to us, apparent abuses of the system of pub- 
lic land withdrawals. 

Just in principle and without having seen 
the proposed legislation, the National Wild- 
life Federation is for it and we hope it does 
come out of this committee. We certainly 
give it our enthusiastic support because we 
think it is greatly needed.” 

The March 16, 1956 hearing of the House 
Interior Committee also heard Mr. C. R. Gu- 
termuth, vice president of the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, testify: 

“Several bills have been introduced in re- 
cent Co) to overcome the inequity 
that follows the withdrawal of public lands 
for military purposes. These military res- 
ervations, with their vast size, oftentimes 
have become private hunting and fishing 
grounds for the military. * * * That protec- 
tive legislation is needed is borne out by the 
thinking of several of the larger national 
conservation groups. 

“In view of the tremendous number of 
acres of public lands that already have been 
withdrawn and reserved for military use, the 
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Institute questions the necessity and advis- 
ability of the many additional requests that 
are being made. * * * Congress should be 
insisting that all of the services should be 
making greater combined and coordinated 
use of the lands already under military 
control.” 

And Mr. Gutermuth wrote Chairman 
ENGLE on April 16, 1956: 

“It is hoped that prompt action can be 
given to H.R. 10371, and the other identical 
bills that call for congressional action on 
the withdrawal of public lands for defense 
purposes. The conservation forces feel that 
legislation is necessary to curb the contin- 
uing demand of the armed services for addi- 
tional large blocks of Federal land, and you 
may be sure that the other urgently needed 
provisions in these bills will have widespread 
public support.” 

Chairman ENGLE questioned Mr. George 
Difani, executive secretary of the California 
Wildlife Federation, in this vein during the 
March 16, 1956, hearing: 

“Would you say, Mr. Difani, that the Cali- 
fornia sportsmen and your organization in 
particular, would favor the general principle 
of restoring to the Congress control over the 
public land areas, with particular reference 
to these huge military reservations?” 

Mr. Difani replied without equivocation: 

“Yes. I am sure we favor that proposal.” 

On June 4, 1956, Mr. David R. Brower, exec- 
utive director of the Sierra Club, wrote Con- 
gressman ASPINALL: 

“This is to let you know that the Sierra 
Club approves in principle the bill you in- 
troduced which would require congressional 
action on withdrawals for defense purposes 
of more than 5,000 acres of land and water, 
and to require that hunting, fishing, and 
trapping on such areas be done in conform- 
ity with State laws.” 


GOVERNMENT OFFICERS SUPPORTED PRINCIPLE 


In this and subsequent hearings on public 
land withdrawals during 1956 and 1957, 
which culminated in enactment of the legis- 
lation under consideration, the House In- 
terior Committee recorded numerous sup- 
porting statements and letters from State 
and local outdoor and wildlife groups and 
State natural resource agencies. Nor was 
the proposal to put the brakes on adminis- 
trative withdrawals of public lands without 
some support from Federal land administra- 
tors. At the February 20, 1956, hearing 
Chairman ENG asked Assistant Secretary 
of Interior Wesley A. DEwart, “It boils down 
to this, does it not? That the Congress 
through a failure to legislate and through 
establishment of precedents has for all prac- 
tical purposes delegated the disposition of 
huge areas of the public domain to the 
executive branch?” 

Mr. D’Ewart replied, “And I might also add, 
by action of the Supreme Court in upholding 
that action.” 

Chairman ENGLE asked, “In upholding 
what is regarded as congressional failure to 
challenge the precedents which have been 
established for public land withdrawals?” 

Mr. D’Ewart replied, “That is correct.” 

And Congressman Stewart L. Udall of Ari- 
zona testified before the House Interior Com- 
mittee hearing on June 11, 1956, regarding 
the military withdrawal bill, “I think this 
legislation is very definitely needed in our 
area, and I urge the Committee to act fa- 
vorably with regard to it.” 

But on August 23, 1962, Secretary of In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall told a news con- 
ference with respect to the new House wil- 
derness bill employing the principle of the 
Engle Act for all public land withdrawals: 

“It would greatly restrict and practically 
eliminate the power in the President which 
has really achieved great advances in con- 
servation this century. This power has en- 
abled the President to designate Federal 
lands as wildlife refuges and national mon- 
uments to preserve them for the public.” 
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WIDE CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT FOR PRINCIPLE 


Now, all of these statements are a matter 
of public record contained in the records 
of the House Interior Committee hearings on 
the so-called Engle Act. They played a 
major role in the enactment of the legisla- 
tion. They argue eloquently for a principle 
on public land withdrawals which cannot 
logically stop at defense withdrawals. They 
point up the inconsistency of many critics 
of the House Interior Committee approach. 
Succeeding Congresses have seen numerous 
bills with wide sponsorship in both Houses 
amending the Engie Act to require acts of 
Congress for public land withdrawals over 
5,000 acres for any purpose. The concern 
over undue delegation of congressional re- 
sponsibilities has been growing. 

Last year the Fund for the Republic’s 
Center for the Study of Democratic Insti- 
tutions at Santa Barbara, Calif., published 
a paper by Charles A, Reich, associate pro- 
fessor of law at Yale, entitled “Bureaucracy 
and the Forests.” Among other things, but 
illustrative of his thesis, Professor Reich 
states: 

“In a democracy, laws and policies, in- 
cluding laws governing publicly owned re- 
sources, must theoretically be made in public 
by the people’s elected representatives. But 
in today’s overcomplicated world an over- 
whelmed Congress has been forced to dele- 
gate a large measure of legislative power to 
specialized executive and administrative 
agencies the officials of which are not elected 
or directly controlled by the people. 

“When congressional relinquishment of 
the lawmaking function first assumed major 
proportions, in the early days of the New 
Deal, the Supreme Court tried to halt the 
trend. The Justices declared that legisla- 
tive power cannot be delegated and that Con- 
gress can permit the executive agencies to 
make ‘regulations’ only within the bound- 
aries of carefully prescribed standards, 
But growing Government soon broke through 
this retaining wall, and eventually the courts 
ceased to demand strict standards for dele- 
gation. 

“The standards Congress has used to dele- 
gate authority over the forests are so general, 
so sweeping, and so vague as to repre- 
sent a turnover of virtually all responsibil- 
ity. ‘Multiple use’ does establish that the 
forests cannot be used exclusively for one 
purpose, but beyond this it is little more 
than a phrase expressing the hope that all 
competing interests can somehow be satis- 
fied and leaving the real decisions to others. 
The ‘relative values’ of various resources are 
to be given ‘due consideration,’ but Con- 
gress has not indicated what those values are 
or what action shall be deemed ‘due consid- 
eration'.“ 


ENDURING WILDERNESS AREAS ARE DEFENSIBLE 
ONES 

You may have noted that I have given as 
the title for these remarks, “The Wilderness 
Which Will Endure.” If you interpret this 
that I am a wilderness lover and user, you 
are correct. It is my contention that the 
only roadless wilderness which will perma- 
nently endure is that which is carefully se- 
lected as being primarily valuable for this 
purpose; that which does not project out 
into productive areas needed by an expand- 
ing population struggling to maintain and 
increase its standard of living, from the 
land. 

I am convinced that this kind of selec- 
tivity is not being achieved in wilderness 
establishment today any more than it was 
for military withdrawals before the Engle 
Act. No one argues convincingly that na- 
tional parks have not been, and are not 
being, well protected under their separate 
acts of Congress and the generalized Na- 
tional Park Act. If the need then is for 
Congress, to have more say on wilderness, let 
us do it in this proven way and really re- 
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quire congressional scrutiny in the selection 
and guidance in administration. 
THE NEED; A MAGNA CARTA FOR PUBLIC LANDS 
The Aspinall bill would do this and restore 
to Congress its constitutional responsibili- 
ties with respect to public lands. The old 
wilderness system bill would merely give lip- 
service to congressional prerogatives by 
statutory endorsement of administrative 
selections as they are made. Congress could 
but tacitly approve or arduously veto execu- 
tive branch withdrawals. These points are 
clarified in the authoritative chart prepared 
by the House Interior Committee entitled, 
“Background, Analysis, and Comparison of 
Major Provisions, Wilderness Preservation.” 
Now is the time and the opportunity to 
assist the evolution of wilderness legislation 
into a Magna Carta for the withdrawal and 
utilization of the public lands of the United 
States, using the principle so properly ad- 
vanced by CLAIR ENGLE a few years ago. 


Republican Women Hear Representative 
Ford Discuss Staffing, Managed News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, late last 
month, Republican women from 
throughout the country came to Wash- 
ington to attend the annual Republican 
Women’s Conference. One of the high- 
lights of this year’s conference was the 
speech by the gentleman from Michigan, 
the chairman of the House Republican 
conference, Mr. Forp. In his speech, 
the gentleman directed attention to two 
items of special importance to the group: 
the inadequacy of minority staffing in 
Congress and the management of news 
by the administration. 

GERRY Forp made it quite clear that 
it is the American people who suffer when 
the Congressional minority is handi- 
capped by inadequate staff help. He 
called attention to the excellent work of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ScHwEN- 
GEL] in leading the effort to bring fair 
staffing to the Congress. 

This speech makes some excellent 
points and I am taking this opportunity 
to expand its audience by placing it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. FORD, 
REPUBLICAN WOMEN’S CONFERENCE, SHERA- 
TON PARK HOTEL, APRIL 26, 1963. 

Today I want to discuss two important 
issues being faced by the Republicans in the 
House of Representatives. One has to do 
with minority staffing of committees and the 
other with the withholding of vital informa- 
tion from the Congress by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Republicans in the House have moved 
ahead on several fronts in the early months 
of this Congress. The Republican conference 
has been put to new and potentially signi- 
ficant uses. We have appointed a Special 
Subcommittee on Nuclear Test Ban Negotia- 
tions under Congressman CRAIG Hosmer of 
California, the ranking Republican on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. The 
test-ban committee has received position 


papers from such distinguished experts as 
Edward Teller, former AEC Chairman Lewis 
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Strauss, and Chief U.S. Disarmament 
Negotiator William C. Foster—and its reports 
have been given wide press coverage. We 
have also set up a Subcommittee on In- 
creased Minority Staffing under Congress- 
man FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa. 

At the opening of the Congress the con- 
ference adopted a package of fairplay 
amendments including a demand for equal 
time for the minority in debating conference 
committee reports. We didn’t win that fight 
but we did put the Democratic leadership 
on notice that the minority was going to 
play a more active role in the future, 

The Republicans on the House Appropria- 
tion Committee under a special committee 
headed by Congressman Bow, of Ohio, have 
reviewed the President’s budget in detail 
with the assistance of former Budget Direc- 
tor Maurice Stans. The Republicans on 
Education and Labor and Judiciary have de- 
veloped alternative Republican proposals in 
important legislative fields. The House Re- 
publican Policy Committee under the able 
leadership of Congressman JOHN BYRNES of 
Wisconsin, has been doing an excellent job 
on the vital issues before us. 

Yes, this has been a period of new Re- 
publican activity—of hard work in reviewing 
the Kennedy administration’s proposals and 
in developing Republican alternatives. Our 
batting average has not been 100 percent but 
we expect to improve our percentage of suc- 
cess in the months ahead. 

One of the most important problems we 
have tackled is the issue of minority staff- 
ing. All the rest of the work we are at- 
tempting to accomplish presupposes ade- 
quate professionally competent committee 
staff. There is a limit—a real limit—to how 
much an individual Congressman or group 
of Congressmen working in cooperation can 
accomplish in a given 24-hour period. Each 
of us has his constituency and its interests 
to serve. Just keeping abreast of our com- 
mittee work—preparing for hearings, inter- 
rogating witnesses, drafting legislation and 
reports, handling bills on the floor is a full- 
time job. And then there are the inevitable 
social and political obligations of life in the 
Nation’s Capital as well as in the home dis- 
trict. Time is a Congressman’s precious 
commodity. Staff assistance is essential to 
us if we are to function effectively. 

One of the most serious limitations the 
Republican minority in Congress has been 
faced with has been inadequate staff. Last 
year Roscoe Drummond wrote a series of col- 
umns which you may have read dramatizing 
our position to the Nation. Drummond es- 
timated that we Republicans in the House 
were being shortchanged 12 to 1 on com- 
mittee staff although the Democratic-Re- 
publican ratio in House membership was 
closer to 3 to 2. Some readers misunder- 
stood him to mean that there were 12 Demo- 
crats on committee staffs to every Republi- 
can. This is not the case—most of our 
committees have professional staff that have 
served for many years. Some are Republi- 
cans that were hired during the early years 
of the Eisenhower administration. The point 
that Drummond was making was that the 
great bulk of the professional staff on our 
committees were under the control and re- 
sponsible to the Democratic majority. This 
has meant that in too many instances minor- 
ity views were not being written when bills 
were reported, that committee investigations 
were being carried out almost exclusively 
from the majority point of view. I might 
add that the worst partisan abuse of the con- 
cept of professional nonpartisan staff—as set 
out in the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946—has come on a few committees with 
large budgets for investigatory staff, such as 
the Education and Labor Committee. With- 
out minority staff we have not been in a 
position on certain committees to draft Re- 
publican alternatives or to initiate legisla- 
tion where the administration has faltered. 
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Because of the central importance of staff- 
ing, the Republican Conference unani- 
mously endorsed a proposal by Congressman 
Frep SCHWENGEL of Iowa which would have 
given the minority 40 percent of the com- 
mittee staff on committees where the ma- 
jority of the Republicans were dissatisfied 
with the staff assistance they were getting. 
Congressman SCHWENGEL is now chairing our 
Conference Subcommittee on Increased 
Minority Staffing. He and his committee 
have been performing yeomen’s service in 
gathering data on the staffing problem, in 
pressing for more staff at the committee 
level, in arguing our case before the House 
Administration Committee which approves 
alk committee budgets, and in planning 
future strategy in the staffing fight. 

Congressman ScHWENGEL estimates that 
we shall have 30 more minority staff mem- 
bers this year than we had in the last Con- 
gress, largely as a result of his committee's 
work. Furthermore the majority leader, CARL 
ALBERT, aS a result of the fight for more 
minority staff has pledged his party to elimi- 
nate partisan abuse in staffing and to abide 
by the spirit of the Reorganization Act. We 
intend to hold him to his word. 

On the Senate side our big guns have 
begun to swing into action although I might 
add after our foot soldiers launched the 
offensive. We welcome their assistance. 
You may have seen Senator GOLDWATER'S COl- 
umn a few Sundays ago. Senator GOLD- 
WATER said that: 

“Insufficient minority staffing makes leg- 
islation more dependent than ever upon the 
statistics, the witnesses, the proposals of the 
Democratic administration as transmitted 
through the majority. I would make this 
point just as emphatically if the situation 
were reversed and the proper committee 
staffing denied to the Democrats. The need 
is for proper policies, properly researched, 
properly arrived at and understood above and 
beyond the desires of the particular admin- 
istration running the executive branch.” 

Senator DIRKSEN has recently urged all 
ranking minority members on the standing 
committees of the Senate to press for more 
staff assistance to service the needs of the 
minority. 

I have been discussing the problem of 
minority staff but this is only a part of a 
much larger problem that the staffing fight 
has dramatically illustrated. The Congress 
at large just does not have the staff re- 
sources it needs if it is to perform its proper 
role in our constitutional system. We have 
seen the gradual and continuing erosion of 
power from the legislative to the executive 
in the past 30 years. One of the major in- 
tents of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 was to reestablish balance to provide 
Congress with professional staff for its legis- 
lative committees. This was a real gain for 
effective congressional government but we 
have not kept pace with the times. There 
are numerous specific examples in both the 
House and Senate right today and the coun- 
try is the loser because of this deficiency. 

Most Members of Congress would agree on 
how crucial the staffing issue is not only to a 
vigorous and constructive opposition but 
also for the survival of Congress as a mean- 
ingful participant in our processes of 
government. 

A good part of the minority staffing prob- 
lem would be solved with the correction of 
this broader problem. There is a clear need 
for a selective increase in the professional 
nonpartisan staff of the committees in areas 
of deficiency such as I have just noted. 
Ultimately we may be moving toward the 
kind of staffing arrangement that Congress- 
man Tom Curtis has suggested—a three- 
part staff” with the bulk of the staff pro- 
fessional and nonpartisan (i.e., available to 
all Members regardless of party affiliation) 
with a few staff members, also professional 
qualified, under the direct control of the 
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majority and minority respectively—for the 
purpose of drafting majority and minority 
reports and assisting the Members on issues 
of a more immediate party political nature. 

What, you ask, can I or my club do to 
help solve these problems? You can help by 
writing your Congressmen and Senators be 
they Democrat or Republican and asking 
them how they stand on the staffing issue. 
Congressmen don't vote by weighing their 
mail but they will certainly sit up and take 
notice of an issue on which they receive 
intelligent letters. Particularly in a case 
such as this where we are discussing a prob- 
lem peculiar to Congress, its methods of 
operation, and its public image. Congress- 
men are especially sensitive to the views and 
judgments of their constituents. Write and 
ask your Congressman if he feels that Con- 
gress is meeting its responsibilities in re- 
viewing and considering executive proposals 
for new spending and legislation. Is Con- 
gress adequately overseeing the executive 
agencies? The Billie Sol Estes case is only 
one example—albeit an extreme one—of how 
the system can get out of order. Is Congress 
showing the leadership that the times de- 
mand? And within this broader context can 
Congress function at all without a mature 
responsible opposition that has the staff 
resources to perform its role as critic and 
to assume that more than one side of the 
issue is considered? ‘These are mighty im- 
portant questions. We are not dealing in 
petty partisan politics but in issues that 
affect the course of our democracy. 

I want to move now to another issue 
affecting the basic principles of our demo- 
cratic way of life and our constitutional sys- 
tem of government. 

One of the least dramatic, but most serious, 
problems which has come up during the 
last 2 years concerns the very foundation 
of our ideals of representative government. 
It affects me personally, and through me it 
affects the 462,000 residents of Michigan I 
represent. But as a matter of fact the 
principle involved affects all Members of 
Congress and all their constituents. I am 
speaking of a little publicized idea called 
“executive privilege.” This is how I came 
up against it several weeks ago: 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, was testifying before 
our defense appropriations subcommittee 
about the Cuban situation. We were asking 
him some important and searching questions 
about the Bay of Pigs invasion—which I 
might say will be looked on as one of the 
darkest pages in the history of American for- 
eign policy and a page written exclusively by 
the Kennedy administration. Our commit- 
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tee had a right and a need to know how 
our Government handled that mess, for we 
pass on all the money spent by the Defense 
Department and, if they don’t use it prop- 
erly, we have the right and responsibility to 
know so any corrective action can be taken. 

I had been disturbed by some news stories 
which had been appearing just before our 
meeting with General Taylor which you may 
remember—these had to do with what went 
wrong at the time of the invasion and 
whether or not the United States ever 
promised any air cover for the Cuban refu- 
gee invaders. I wanted to clear that matter 
up and to get into some other obvious prob- 
lems connected with that fiasco which would 
help our committee decide how to vote when 
it came time to appropriate money for the 
Department of Defense and related agencies. 

General Taylor was one of the best men 
in the country to answer these important 
questions. He had been appointed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to head a four-man board to 
investigate the ill-fated Bay-of-Pigs invasion 
and find out what went wrong. The investi- 
gation was made and the board informed the 
President what it found out. Then, accord- 
ing to testimony to us and other public 
statements, the four were told by the Presi- 
dent to say nothing about the investigation. 

So what happened? Three of the mem- 
bers of the board did follow instructions. 
Adm. Arleigh Burke, former Chief of Naval 
Operations did, Allen Dulles, former CIA 
Chief did, and General Taylor did. But 
Bobby Kennedy, the fourth member didn’t. 
In one of the classic examples of news man- 
agement we have seen in this country, Bobby 
told his version of the invasion to reporters 
from U.S. News and World Report and the 
Knight newspapers. He was in Palm Beach 
at the time. 

Now like all good elephants, we Republi- 
cans have long memories. I would like you 
to recall with me here today some of Mr. 
Kennedy’s own words and compare them 
with his performance in this very important 
incident, 

First of all, let me read you a section out of 
the Democratic platform which bears di- 
rectly on this subject. (Not that the plat- 
form makes any difference, you understand, 
to the Democrats. Its greatest value over 
the years have been to Republicans who are 
constantly able to show how hypocritical 
they are about saying one thing and doing 
another.) The 1960 platform said: “We re- 
ject the Republican contention that the 
workings of the Government are the special 
private preserve of the Executive. The mas- 
sive wall of secrecy erected between the ex- 
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ecutive branch and the Congress as well as 
the citizen, must be torn down. Informa- 
tion must flow freely, save in those areas in 
which the national security is involved.” 
So on the basis of this strongly worded plat- 
form, Senator Kennedy campaigned. As a 
candidate he gave us lots of words about 
how under his administration the public 
would be well informed and how their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress would never be denied 
information they needed to pass the laws of 
the land. 

At one point he said—very eloquently, I 
think: “The President—who himself bears 
much of the responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of American democracy—has the affirm- 
ative duty to see to it that the American 
people are kept fully informed. It is true 
that in today’s world of peril some Govern- 
ment information must be kept secret—in- 
formation whose publication would endanger 
the national security. The people of the 
United States are entitled to the fullest pos- 
sible information about their Government 
and the President must see that they receive 
it. 

Also on the campaign he referred spe- 
cifically to Executive privilege. He said that 
whenever information is not restricted by 
specific statute, security needs, or the Con- 
stitution, “there is no justification for using 
the doctrine of Executive privilege to keep 
information from the Congress and the pub- 
lic.” I hurry to add that, in the case of 
General Taylor's refusal, no specific statute 
would prohibit him from testifying, no se- 
curity is involved, and the Constitution gives 
no justification for his position at all. Con- 
tinuing down “memory lane,” I recall that in 
his first state of the Union message Mr. 
Kennedy made every Congressman’s and 
newspaperman’s heart warm with this state- 
ment: 

“For my part, I shall withhold from nei- 
ther the Congress nor the people any fact, or 
report—past, present, or future—which is 
necessary for any informed judgment of our 
conduct and hazards.” 

The fact of the matter, from my own per- 
sonal experience with General Taylor and 
the Bay of Pigs, is that the President is keep- 
ing the Congress and the public in the dark; 
he is preventing the lawfully elected repre- 
sentatives of the people from making in- 
formed judgments of the past conduct of our 
Government and therefore the future haz- 
ards which we face. This, I submit, is 
contrary to everything representative govern- 
ment stands for, to everything we Repub- 
licans stand for and, if we can believe their 
platform, everything the Democrats them- 
selves stand for. 
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Monpay, May 13, 1963 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Very Rev. F. M. Galdau, rector, 
St. Dumitru Romanian Orthodox 
Church, New York City, N.Y., offered the 
following prayer: 


In the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, amen. 

O, Heavenly Father, the source of wis- 
dom and of all goodness, we thank Thee 
for all the blessings Thou hast shown 
to us in these times of uncertainty and 
difficulty. We beseech Thee, O Lord, 
to strengthen us in Thy holy faith; to 
always warm our hearts with love of 
God and our neighbor and to remove 
from us all enmities and bad thoughts 


which may rebel against Thy will and 
our salvation. 

Give, O Lord, to the honorable Mem- 
bers of this Congress and to all leaders 
of good faith throughout the world the 
spirit of wisdom and love of mankind 
which strengthens and elevates nations. 
Renew in our hearts the spirit of right- 
eousness, of good will and peace with 
justice, which enlightens and teaches 
the truth. Fill us with the spirit of self- 
denial and courage, and give us the 
vigor and the vision, which you gave to 
Thy holy apostles when you sent them 
into the world to spread Thy holy Gospel. 

Hear us, O Lord, as you heard our 
forefathers when they asked for Thy 
help and guidance. Pour upon us, O, 
Lord, Thy heavenly gifts, so that we 
can fulfill our mission in the present 
world and be of help to those who are 
enslaved by the godless ones, and who 
suffer for their faith in Thee and for 


their freedom and independence, which 
are from Thee. We beseech Thee to 
show Thy mercy especially toward the 
Rumanian people, who today are cele- 
brating their day of independence. In- 
still in them and in all the enslaved na- 
tions of the world Thy holy faith, love 
and hope, so that they may be able to 
continue to praise Thy name and do 
Thy will. May they be Thy instru- 
ments, in spite of their sufferings and 
hardships, to free their country of op- 
pression and return it to independence 
and freedom, which are born of Thee. 

Help us, O Lord, to help all those who 
suffer the yoke of the godless ones, 
and enlighten and guide us, so that we 
may be able to rejoice in the freedom 
and independence of all those who be- 
lieve in Thee and who are placing all 
their present and future hopes in Thy 
mighty power and salvation. 

We ask this in Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 9, 1963, was dispensed with. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963—MINOR- 
ITY VIEWS SUBMITTED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 9, 1963, 

Mr. HOLLAND, on May 11, 1963, sub- 
mitted the minority views of himself and 
Senators EASTLAND, AIKEN, HICKENLOOPER, 
Boccs, and MecHem on the bill (H.R. 
4997) to extend the feed grain program, 
which were printed with the majority 
report, No. 172. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 950) to 
amend the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 950) to amend the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950 was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the Legis- 
lative Calendar was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS IN 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, the joint meeting 

of the Senate and House Public Works 

Committees for the Ninth Pan-American 
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Highway Congress was authorized to 
continue during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
the Judiciary and the Fiscal Affairs Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


ROBERT L, NOLAN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the General Coun- 
sel of the Department of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion for the relief of Robert L. Nolan, 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


“LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 37 


“Whereas the Nebraska Legislature, in 
1947, unanimously approved the Nebraska 
Reclamation Act which permitted the for- 
mation and organization of the 550,000-acre 
Nebraska Mid-State Reclamation District in 
Buffalo, Hall, and Merrick Counties, to fur- 
ther develop proposals of the multipurpose 
mid-State project to utilize a portion of the 
water of the Platte River, now flowing un- 
used to the Gulf of Mexico; and 

“Whereas there is now pending before the 
88th Congress, Senate file 388 and House 
roll 64, which provide for authorization of 
construction of the mid-State project by the 
Secretary of Interior, under Federal reclama- 
tion law, as a unit of Missouri River Basin 
project; and 

“Whereas legislation for this purpose has 
been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States for several sessions: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 73d session assembled: 

“1. That the legislature memorializes the 
88th Congress and the respective Interior 
Committees thereof to support the proposals 
of the Bureau of Reclamation for the $81 
million mid-State project and approve the 
above legislation for its authorization and 
construction. 

“2. That copies of this resolution, suitably 
en , be transmitted by the clerk of the 
legislature to the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives of the 88th Congress, to Hon. 
Henry JacKsonN, chairman of the Senate In- 
terior Committee, and Hon. WAYNE ASPINALL, 
chairman of the House Interior Committee, 
and to each Member from Nebraska in the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

“DWIGHT W. BURNEY, 
“President of the Legislature. 

“Attest: 

“Huco F, SRB, 
“Clerk of the Legislature.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 31 
“Joint resolution relative to equal rights for 
women 

“Whereas since 1920, women of the United 
States have had only one right under the 
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Federal Government: suffrage—the right to 
vote; and 

“Whereas in all other civil and legal re- 
spects women live under State laws which 
contain more than 1,000 legal discriminations 
including, but not limited to, property and 
inheritance rights, guardianship rights, and 
management of earnings; and 

“Whereas these discriminations against 
women contrast surprisingly with the rights 
of men under Federal and State laws; and 

“Whereas in this Nation ‘conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal,’ legal discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex constitutes an in- 
tolerable burden upon women solely depend- 
ent upon their own efforts for a livelihood, 
and is a source of irritation to thousands of 
others who recognize in this discrimination 
a flat contradiction of the American prin- 
ciple of equality, wholly out of accord with 
the status of American women reached by 
achievement in various fields of human en- 
deavor; and 

“Whereas before women may achieve full 
civil rights, an equal rights amendment to 
the Constitution is necessary, such as that 
now pending before Congress reading ‘Equal- 
ity of Rights Under the Law Shall Not Be 
Denied or Abridged by the United States 
or by Any State on Account of Sex’; and 

“Whereas among the many women's orga- 
nizations on record in support of this amend- 
ment are the National Association of Women 
Lawyers, National Association of Women Doc- 
tors, California Federation of Women's Clubs, 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
American Federation of Soroptimists, and 
hundreds of local groups; and 

“Whereas nine States have memorialized 
Congress to pass the equal rights amend- 
ment which was a plank in both political 
party platforms at the last national election: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
members now join with these legislators of 
sister States in respectfully urging Congress 
to pass the equal rights amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the U.S. 
Senate, the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives, and to each Member of Congress 
elected from the State of California,” 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLA- 
TURE—AMENDMENT TO SENATE 
BILL 1321 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHnston] and myself, I 
send to the desk a concurrent resolution 
of the General Assembly of South Caro- 
lina requesting the Senators and the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from South Carolina in the Congress of 
the United States to strongly oppose the 
enactment of a statute creating a 
Domestic Peace Corps, and I ask that 
this resolution be referred to the ap- 
propriate committee. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and, under the rule, ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Whereas the General Assembly of South 
Carolina has been informed that an effort 
will be made to enact a statute by the Con- 
gress of the United States creating a 
Domestic Peace Corps; and 
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Whereas the members of the general as- 
sembly believe that a Peace Corps for 
domestic purposes is wholly unnecessary and 
may involve the expenditure of large sums 
from the Public Treasury which will be sorely 
needed to balance the national budget; and 

Whereas the general assembly believes that 
if the passage of some type of legislation 
on this subject becomes inevitable, then the 
congressional delegation from South Carolina 
should make every effort to amend the 
statute to prohibit the Federal Government 
from sending any members of the Corps 
into any State except upon the invitation 
of the Governor of the State concerned: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), that the Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives 
from South Carolina in the Congress of the 
United States are hereby requested to vigor- 
ously oppose the enactment of any legisla- 
tion creating a Domestic Peace Corps; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the delegation from South 
Carolina in the Congress is further requested 
that if the enactment of such legislation be- 
comes inevitable, then the delegation is re- 
quested to make every effort to amend the 
bill to prohibit the Federal Government from 
sending any member of the Domestic Peace 
Corps into any State except upon express 
invitation from the Governor of the State 
concerned; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives from South 
Carolina in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Attest: 

INEZ WATSON, 
Clerk of the House. 


Mr. THURMOND. In this resolution, 
Mr. President, the South Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly states, and I quote: 

The members of the general assembly be- 
lieve that a Peace Corps for domestic pur- 
poses is wholly unnecessary and may involve 
the expenditure of large sums from the Pub- 
lic Treasury which will be sorely needed to 
balance the national budget. 


The general assembly, however, realiz- 
ing that quite often the Congress passes 
legislation which is not in accord with 
the sentiments of the General Assembly 
of South Carolina recognizes that S. 
1321, to create a National Service Corps, 
might well pass the Congress, despite 
their opposition and even despite the fact 
that their Representatives in Congress 
honor their entreaty to oppose the bill. 
The general assembly in its resolution, 
therefore, went further and requested of 
the South Carolina delegation, and I 
quote: 

The general assembly believes that if the 
passage of some type of legislation on this 
subject becomes inevitable, then the con- 
gressional delegation from South Carolina 
should make every effort to amend the stat- 
ute to prohibit the Federal Government from 
sending any members of the corps into any 
State except upon the invitation of the Gov- 
ernor of the State concerned. 


Mr. President, I agree with the South 
Carolina General Assembly, and it is my 
intention to vote against S. 1321 should 
that bill be brought before the Senate for 
consideration. I further agree with the 
General Assembly of the State of South 
Carolina, that should the bill appear 
likely of passage, however, it certainly 
should be amended so that the National 
Service Corps cannot become operational 
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in any State except upon the invitation 
of the Governor of that State. 

I, therefore, have prepared an amend- 
ment to S. 1321 which would prohibit use 
of the National Service Corps in any 
State except upon the Governor's invita- 
tion. I now send this amendment to the 
desk and ask that it lie on the table for 
1 week, during which period Senators, 
who desire to do so may join in cospon- 
soring the amendment by adding their 
names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the amendment will lie on the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 5389. An act to repeal certain legis- 
lation relating to the purchase of silver, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No, 175). 

By Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1409. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of wages 
by employers engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce and 
to provide for the restitution of wages lost 
by employees by reason of any such discrimi- 
nation (Rept. No. 176). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 1227. A bill authorizing the Association 
of Universalist Women (a nonprofit corpora- 
tion in the District of Columbia) to consoli- 
date with the Alliance of Unitarian Women 
(a nonprofit corporation in the State of 
Massachusetts) (Rept. No. 177). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Manuel Frederick Cohen, of Maryland, 
to be a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

John Prior Lewis, of Indiana, to be a 
member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, to be a 
representative of the United States of 
America to the fourth special session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; 

Francis T. P. Plimpton, of New York, to be 
a representative of the United States of 
America to the fourth special session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; 

Charles W. Yost, of New York, to be a 
representative of the United States of 
America to the fourth special session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; 

Jonathan B. Bingham, of New York, to be 
a representative of the United States of 
America to the fourth special session of 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions; 
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Sidney R. Yates, of Illinois, to be a repre- 
sentative of the United States of America 
to the fourth session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations; and 

Executive H, 87th Congress, 2d session; the 
International Coffee Agreement, 1962; with- 
out reservation (Executive Rept. No. 1). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request): 

S. 1508. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to improve the admin- 
istration of transfers and conveyances of 
certain real property for various public uses, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1509. A bill to authorize reimbursement 
to owners and tenants of certain lands or 
interests therein acquired by the United 
States for certain moving expenses, losses, 
and damages, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLettan when 
he introduced the above bills, which ap- 
pear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself and 
Mr. FULBRIGHT) : 

A bill authorizing modification 
of the Dardanelle lock and dam project, 
Arkansas, with particular reference to sewer 
facilities for the city of Russellville, Ark.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) (for 
himself and Mr. Jorpan of North 
Carolina): 

S. 1511. A bill to encourage increased con- 
sumption of cotton, to maintain the income 
of cotton producers, to provide a special re- 
search program designed to lower costs of 
production, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 1512. A bill to authorize one additional 
Assistant Secretary of State, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, GOLDWATER: 

S. 1513. A bill to preserve and make avail- 
able in a volume or volumes certain histori- 
cal and background material relating to 
American Indians; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GOLDWATER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1514. A bill for the relief of Gudrun 
Luise Antje Martin; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1515. A bill to amend section 328 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act relating to 
naturalization through service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fona when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, PROXMIRE: 

S. 1516. A bill for the relief of Ana Murgelj; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 

S. 1517. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special U.S. postage stamp in commemo- 
ration of the crusade against cancer; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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(See the remarks of Mrs. NEUBERGER when 
she introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1518. A bill for the relief of Mary G. 

Eastlake; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1519. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to require use of articles, mate- 
rials, and products of the United States in 
performing contracts for the construction, 
conversion, alteration, or repair of vessels; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1520. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to exempt from 
tax musical instruments sold to students 
for school use; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hartke when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER (for himself 
and Mr. MILLER) : 

S. 1521. A bill to revive and reenact as 
amended the act entitled “An act creating 
the City of Clinton Bridge Commission and 
authorizing said commission and its succes- 
sors to acquire by purchase or condemnation 
and to construct, maintain and operate a 
bridge or bridges across the Mississippi River 
at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near Ful- 
ton, III.,“ approved December 21, 1944; and 

S. 1522. A bill creating the Dubuque Bridge 
Commission and authorizing said commis- 
sion and its successors to acquire by pur- 
chase or condemnation and to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at or near the 
city of Dubuque, Iowa, Grant County, Wis., 
and Jo Daviess County, Ill.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McNAMARA (by request) : 

S. 1523. A bill to make certain changes in 
the functions of the Beach Erosion Board 
and the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER (for himself 
and Mr. MILLER) : 

S. 1524. A bill for the relief of Hai Yung 
Jung and Johnny Jung; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 1525. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Kayo 
Fujimoto Howard; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1526. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 so as to exempt musical 
instruments sold to students for school use 
from the manufacturers excise tax; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 1527. A bill to amend the act of May 29, 
1958, with respect to payment of moving ex- 
penses of owners and tenants of land ac- 
quired for the national park system; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S.J. Res. 78. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the week begin- 
ning October 27, 1963, through November 2, 
1963, as Country Music Week; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT TO IMPROVE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF CERTAIN 
TRANSFERS AND CONVEYANCES 
OF REAL PROPERTY 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, by 

request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 

erence, a bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 

1949, as amended, to improve the ad- 
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ministration of transfers and convey- 
ances of certain real property for 
various public uses, and for other pur- 
poses. 

This bill is being introduced at the 
request of the Administrator of General 
Services, as a part of the GSA legisla- 
tive program for 1963. A similar draft 
bill was submitted by the President in 
the 87th Congress and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
The staff, with the cooperation of the 
legislative counsel of the Senate, made 
a detailed study of the proposed legisla- 
tion, but the bill was not given consid- 
eration by the committee during the last 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter addressed to the 
President of the Senate, dated March 1, 
1963, an explanation of the objectives 
of the bill as submitted, and a section- 
by-section analysis thereof, be printed 
in the Recorp following this statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter, ex- 
planation, and analysis, will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1508) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, to improve 
the administration of transfers and con- 
veyances of certain real property for 
various public uses, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MCCLELLAN, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

The letter, explanation, and analysis, 
presented by Mr. MCCLELLAN, are as 
follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESDWENT: There is enclosed for 
your consideration a draft of a bill “To 
amend the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended, to im- 
prove the administration of transfers and 
conveyances of certain real property for vari- 
ous public uses, and for other 

This proposal is a part of the legislative 
program of the General Services Administra- 
tion for 1963. 

The Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, insofar as it relates to 
conveyances of surplus real property for 
public purposes, continued in effect the pro- 
visions of the former Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, as amended, pertaining to convey- 
ances of surplus property for airport, public 
park, prblic recreational areas, and historic 
monument uses. The 1949 act and subse- 
quent amendments, however, provided new 
legislation governing conveyances of surplus 
real property for health and educational pur- 
poses and authorized the negotiated sale of 
surplus real property to public bodies at fair 
market value. In addition, the special dis- 
posal authority for conveyances of real prop- 
erty for wildlife conservation purposes con- 
tained in Public Law 537, 80th Congress (62 
Stat. 240, 16 U.S.C. 667 b-d), remained in 
the Administrator of General Services. 

Since enactment of the 1949 act and sub- 
sequent amendments it has become increas- 
ingly apparent as GSA continues to adminis- 
ter these laws that inconsistencies exist in 
the substantive, as well as the administra- 
tive aspects of the various provisions dealing 
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with the disposal of surplus real property 
for non-Federal public uses, 

Accordingly, when the President created 
an Ad Hoc Interdepartmental Committee to 
study this matter we welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to submit recommendations for legis- 
lative proposals concerning the public use 
aspects of the surplus real property disposal 
program, As a result of the deliberations of 
the Committee, on which I served as Chair- 
man, we submitted a report to the President 
on May 9, 1962, including draft legislation 
which the Committee concluded to be neces- 
sary and desirable, and which the President 
on May 16, 1962, transmitted to the Congress. 
The proposed legislation was referred to the 
Committees on Government Operations of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 
However, it was not introduced in the 87th 
Congress. The draft bill enclosed herewith 
embodies the proposed legislation. 

The proposed legislation does not expand 
the scope of existing laws to include addi- 
tional categories and purposes for which sur- 
plus real property can be conveyed without 
consideration or at a substantial monetary 
discount. During every session of Congress 
since the enactment of the 1949 act, a num- 
ber of bills have been introduced which, if 
enacted, would have expanded on a general 
or piecemeal basis the purposes for which 
surplus real property could be conveyed. 
Although many of the organizations and 
purposes which would benefit by the enact- 
ment of such legislation are meritorious and 
embrace varying aspects of public benefit, 
we have consistently opposed such legisla- 
tion on the basis that enactment would in- 
crease the difficulties in administering the 
laws, create undue delay in disposing of prop- 
erties, and increase the cost of managing 
and disposing of surplus properties. We 
believe that property which has been pur- 
chased with funds provided by taxpayers 
throughout the country should be donated 
or conveyed at a substantial monetary dis- 
count only for purposes that are compelling 
in the national interest. With increasing 
demands on available financial resources of 
the Federal Government to support and 
maintain urgent Federal Government activ- 
ities, any action which would result in any 
deduction from this source of revenue should 
not be favored. 

The draft bill therefore deals with those 
provisions of the present law authorizing the 

of surplus real properties to qual- 
ified applicants for airport, health, education, 
park and recreation, historic monuments and 
wildlife conservation uses. In addition, as 
discussed in the enclosure, it would supple- 
ment the authority contained in the 1949 
act, as amended, to permit the negotiated 
sale of surplus real property to public bodies 
at 75 percent of the estimated fair market 
value of the property for worthwhile non- 
Federal public uses. Existing authority per- 
mitting the negotiated sale of surplus real 
property to public bodies at the estimated 
fair market value would be retained, how- 
ever, where in the discretion of the Admin- 
istrator a 25-percent discount is not justified. 

Attached hereto is an analysis dealing 
with the policy and substantive amendments 
proposed by the bill in existing law. We 
are preparing a complete section-by-section 
analysis explaining, for the use of the Con- 
gress in its consideration of the bill, the 
many technical and administrative changes 
which are either required to effectuate the 
major changes or otherwise desirable to fa- 
cilitate administration of the act. 

We believe that enactment of this meas- 
ure will expedite and facilitate the disposal 
of surplus real property, stimulate local 
public programs for the intensive use of 
property for such programs, improve the 
administration of the surplus real property 
disposal program, and at the same time as- 
sure that the interest of the entire citizenry 
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in the public resources is adequately evalu- 
ated and compensated. We therefore 
strongly urge enactment of the draft bill. 

The financial effect of the enactment of 
this measure cannot be estimated at this 
time. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there would be no objection to the 
submission of the draft bill to the Congress 
and that its enactment would be consistent 
with the administration’s objectives. 

BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Administrator. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION’S ANALY- 
sis OF A BILL “To AMEND THE FEDERAL 

PROPERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT 

oF 1949, As AMENDED, To IMPROVE THE AD- 

MINISTRATION OF TRANSFERS AND CONVEY- 

ANCES OF CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY FOR VARI- 

OUS PUBLIC USES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES” 

The ad hoc committee was particularly 
concerned with inconsistencies in statutory 
requirements for payment of a consideration 
as among the various public uses. Thus the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in administering provisions of the act per- 
taining to conveyances of surplus real prop- 
erty for health and educational purposes ap- 
plied percentage discounts based on criteria 
promulgated by the Department in accord- 
ance with the health and educational provi- 
sions of the act, which increase the amount 
of the public benefit discount in proportion 
to the degree of public benefit accruing from 
the proposed use and the extent of such use. 
On the other hand, present law authorizing 
conveyances for public park and recreational 
purposes requires a payment of 50 percent of 
the current fair value of the property while 
conveyances of surplus property for wildlife 
conservation, historic monuments, and air- 
ports are made without monetary considera- 
tion under existing law. 

We believe all of the non-Federal public 
uses for which surplus real property may be 
conveyed involve a public benefit which 
should be recognized in the price at which 
such property should be made available 
therefor. The extent of the benefit accruing 
to the public from the various authorized 
uses is not necessarily uniform. Therefore, 
a method should be established under which 
the degree of public interest and extent of 
use for public benefit may be appropriately 
recognized in determining the price at which 
the property is made available. 

The draft bill would authorize the estab- 
lishment of a sliding scale pricing formula 
which would reflect the proper public benefit 
for all such conveyances, This would have 
two beneficial effects: First, it would com- 
pensate the general public for the convey- 
ance of publicly owned property either 
monetarily or through a greater public use 
of such property. Secondly, it would stimu- 
late the applicant to develop more compre- 
hensive plans for the use and enjoyment of 
the facilities in order to obtain a higher 
public benefit discount. Under the draft 
bill, the amount of the public benefit dis- 
counts will be prescribed the various spon- 
soring agencies based on criteria and guides 
promulgated by them under such policies as 
the President may prescribe. This would 
enable the sponsoring agency to constantly 
reevaluate and adjust the public benefit dis- 
counts as changing circumstances justify or 
require. 

The draft bill also includes a new provi- 
sion which would permit the negotiated sale 
of surplus real and related personal property 
to public bodies at 75 percent of the esti- 
mated fair market value of the property. 
This provision would be in addition to the 
present authority contained in subsection 
203(e) (3) (H) of the 1949 act, as amended, 
authorizing negotiated sales at the estimated 
fair market value. Under existing law, the 
General Services Administration has negoti- 
ated the sale of a number of properties to 
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eligible public bodies desiring to acquire real 
property for p that do not come 
within the scope of the existing law author- 
izing conveyances for non-Federal specified 
categories of public uses. Such purposes in- 
clude municipal buildings, municipal park- 
ing lots, storage, and maintenance areas, and 
others. In addition, public bodies often de- 
sire to acquire surplus real property by 
negotiated sale where they are not in a posi- 
tion to proceed immediately with the pro- 
gram or qualify under existing provisions of 
law for public use conveyances. Also, public 
bodies desire to purchase surplus real prop- 
erty as part of their long-range plans to de- 
velop industrial areas. Although the present 
law, by its terms, contains no restrictions 
or limitations on the purposes for which 
eligible bodies can acquire surplus property 
by negotiation, some question exists as to 
whether the negotiating authority should be 
exercised only where the public bodies in- 
tend to possess and utilize property for di- 
rect public purposes, 

We believe that many uses of real property 
by non-Federal public bodies not now recog- 
nized in the law as meriting a public benefit 
discount are meritorious, possess some as- 
pects of national significance, and are de- 
serving of some public benefit allowance. 
Such purposes include commercial or indus- 
trial development to be accomplished under 
well conceived, active, and properly ap- 
proved plans which demonstrate that such 
uses have at least reasonable probability of 
realization. The proposed bill therefore 
would create authority in addition to the ex- 
isting subsection to provide for a discount of 
25 percent on negotiated sales to public 
bodies, and we would interpret and adminis- 
ter this subsection to permit negotiated con- 
veyances for these worthwhile non-Federal 
uses. We wish to emphasize, however, that 
subsection 203(e)(3)(H) as presently con- 
tained in the 1949 act, would remain in effect, 
thus permitting the Administrator to require 
the full estimated fair market value in pay- 
ment for the property where the use to which 
the public body proposes to put the property 
does not, in accordance with criteria to be 
prescribed by the Administrator, warrant a 
25-percent discount. 

It is not believed that legislative use 
restrictions are necessary or appropriate in 
conveyances for non-Federal public pur- 
poses at a 25-percent discount; however, it 
is believed that GSA should in exercising 
discretion as to whether surplus property 
should be sold to non-Federal public bodies 
at such discount, adopt adequate adminis- 
trative safeguards to assure that the prop- 
erty is being acquired for legitimate public 
purposes. Although we have no precise basis 
on which to place the public benefit accruing 
from such conveyances at 25 percent of the 
fair value of the property, we believe that a 
public benefit discount at approximately 
this figure will recognize and stimulate such 
worthwhile local public uses. Also, the 25- 
percent discount will stimulate early sales 
of surplus real property to public bodies, re- 
ducing the cost of property protection and 
maintenance. In addition, the costs of pub- 
licly advertising such properties for sale 
through the normal competitive bid proce- 
dures will be eliminated. Inasmuch as such 
conveyances would be made without restric- 
tions on use, the Government would be re- 
lieved of a substantial cost of determining 
and enforcing compliance with and reform- 
ing, correcting, amending or granting re- 
leases from such use restrictions. 

Consistent with the proposed amendment 
permitting negotiated sales of surplus real 
property to public bodies at 25-percent dis- 
count is the provision in the draft bill which 
would permit public bodies eligible initially 
to purchase surplus real property under that 
amendment to subsequently acquire in fee 
properties initially conveyed to them for any 
of the recognized public uses. The convey- 
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ance in fee would be made upon payment by 
the grantee of 75 percent of the then cur- 
rent estimated fair market value of the 
property (exclusive of improvements and 
changes made by the grantee), or 75 percent 
of the estimated fair market value of the 
property at the time the conveyance was 
made to the grantee, whichever is higher, 
less the amount paid by the grantee at the 
time the property was conveyed. 

A further significant amendment to the 
existing law is a provision in the proposed 
bill which would permit grantees to utilize 
properties conveyed for one of the author- 
ized public uses for an alternate authorized 
public use subject to the required use re- 
strictions for such alternate use. 

It is believed that all disposals of surplus 
real property for the various non-Federal 
public uses should require generally that the 
grantee undertake to devote the property 
to such public use in perpetuity, and the 
draft bill so provides. Recognizing, how- 
ever, that under some circumstances per- 
petual use restrictions might operate to pre- 
clude or impair use of the property for the 
purposes for which it is desired, an excep- 
tion has been provided in the proposed bill 
whereby the head of the agency to which 
the property has been assigned for convey- 
ance is authorized to limit the period during 
which use requirements and restrictions shall 
remain effective to a specified term of years 
of not less than 20 where he determines that 
to do so would better achieve the public pur- 
pose for which the property is to be conveyed. 
A provision is included, however, which would 
authorize the President to provide longer 
minimum use periods applicable to particu- 
lar types of uses as changing circumstances 
warrant. 

Other amendments generally applicable to 
all of the various public uses are intended 
to (1) clearly define the findings and deter- 
minations required to be made by the sev- 
eral agencies involved; (2) provide a more 
uniform approach to administering the vari- 
ous programs; (3) provide uniform provisions 
for enforcement, amendment or release of 
restrictions and conditions on the use of the 
property by the grantee; and (4) provide 
for the Government’s use of the properties 
in times of emergency. 

Consistent with the recommendation con- 
tained in the President's conservation mes- 
sage to the Congress on March 1, 1962, con- 
veyance of Federal surplus property for park 
and recreational use may be made under the 
draft bill on more liberal terms than the 
present 50-percent payment requirement 
where justified in a particular case by the 
public interest to be served. On the other 
hand, the payment requirement could be 
greater where the public interest is limited. 
This should assure development of park and 
recreational plans by local communities in- 
corporating broad public benefit aspects. 

The present statutory requirement that 
conveyances of property for historical monu- 
ments be made without consideration will 
be eliminated by enactment of this amenda- 
tory legislation. However, a 100-percent 
public benefit discount can be authorized 
where, in the evaluation by the Secretary of 
the Interior, such discount is justified by 
the public interest. 

The proposed bill also would make a slid- 
ing scale price applicable to conveyances for 
conservation of wildlife as distinguished 
from the present no consideration authoriza- 
tion, It should be noted, however, that 
while the legislative history of the Wildlife 
Conservation Act indicates that the Con- 
gress intended that conveyances of property 
for wildlife conservation were to be limited 
to marginal lands, we would interpret the 
proposed amendment to authorize the con- 
veyance of nonmarginal lands for wildlife 
conservation purposes. The draft bill would 
also incorporate the Wildlife Conservation 
Act into the 1949 act. 
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The draft bill contains two major sub- 
stantive changes from the present law relat- 
ing to the disposal of surplus property for 
airport purposes. First, the proposed 
amendatory language will eliminate the pri- 
ority provided by existing law under which 
surplus real property is first available for air- 
port purposes. This is the only priority in 
existing law among the authorizations for 
conveyance of Federal surplus real property 
for various non-Federal public uses. Al- 
though, in the majority of instances, the 
continued use of airport property as a 
public airport would constitute the high- 
est and best use of the property in the 
national interest, we believe that proposals 
to convey surplus property for airport use 
should be evaluated in the same manner as 
other public uses and that General Services 
Administration should have responsibility 
for determining whether the proposed air- 
port use is consistent with the highest and 
best use of the property, constitutes a use 
consistent with good property management 
practice, and is more in the overall national 
interest than other possible uses or disposals 
of the property. 

Secondly, the existing statutory authority 
which provides for conveyances of 
property without consideration would be 
amended to conform with other public use 
conveyances to provide for a public benefit 
discount based on evaluation by the Federal 
Aviation Agency of the public benefit to be 
derived from the proposed use of the facility. 
The amendatory legislation in the draft bill 
dealing with transfers of personal property 
for airport use is a technical rather than sub- 
stantive change necessitated by the fact that 
existing legislation treats real and personal 
property together in authorizing disposals 
for airport use. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE DRAFT 
BILL To AMEND THE FEDERAL PROPERTY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 1949, as 
AMENDED, To IMPROVE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF TRANSFERS AND CONVEYANCES OF CERTAIN 
REAL PROPERTY FOR VARIOUS PUBLIC USES, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Section 1 is the enacting clause. 

Section 2 would add a new subsection (i) 
to section 202 of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949. The 
proposed new subsection 202(i) incorporates 
into the 1949 act that part of the act of 
May 19, 1948 (Public Law 537, 80th Cong., 
approved May 19, 1948, 62 Stat. 240, 16 U.S.C. 
667 b-d) which authorizes transfers to the 
Secretary of the Interior for wildlife conser- 
vation purposes of real property no longer 
required by a Federal agency, when the prop- 
erty has particular value in carrying out the 
national migratory bird management pro- 
gram. General Services Administration has 
construed Public Law 537 as pertaining to 
real property reported excess under the Fed- 
eral rty and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949. New subsection 202 (1) is lim- 
ited to excess real property and expressly 
provides that transfers of such property hav- 
ing particular value in carrying out the na- 
tional migratory bird management program 
shall be without reimbursement or transfer 
of funds. The other part of Public Law 
537, authorizing transfers to States for wild- 
life conservation purposes other than the 
migratory bird program of real property no 
longer required by Federal agencies, would 
be incorporated into the 1949 act, as subsec- 
tion 203 (Kk) (3) thereof, by section 10 of the 
draft bill. 

Section 3 would amend paragraph (1) of 
subsection (e) of section 203 of the 1949 act 
to include, as an additional exception to the 
general requirement for advertising disposals 
of surplus property, the authorization con- 
tained in the new paragraph (1) which would 
be added by section 8(c) of the draft bill to 
subsection (k) of section 203 of the act. 
This authorization would permit the negoti- 
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ated sale of surplus real property and related 
personal property to public bodies at 75 
percent of the estimated fair market value 
of the property. 

Section 4 would incorporate in paragraph 
(1) of section 203(j) of the 1949 act (which 
authorizes donation of surplus personal prop- 
erty for use in any State for purposes of 
education, public health, or civil defense) 
authority for donation of surplus personal 
property for public airport use in the States. 

Section 13(g) of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944 (50 U.S.C. App. 1622(g) y, as amended, 
which was excepted from repeal in the 1949 
act, authorizes of both real and 
personal surplus property, without monetary 
consideration to the United States, for public 
airport purposes. By the proposed amend- 
ment set forth in section 4 of the draft bill 
donations of surplus personal property for 
public airports are brought under the provi- 
sions of subsection 203(j) (1) of the 1949 act 
restricting donations of surplus personal 
property to transfers to State agencies desig- 
nated under State law for the purpose of 
distributing all donable property allocated 
under the subsection for use within the 
States. The authority to dispose of lus 
real property for airport use is set forth in 
section 10 of the draft bill as new subsection 
(k) (4) of the 1949 act. Section 13(g) of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 would be re- 
pealed by section 14 of the bill, the repealer 
section. 

Section 5 would amend paragraph (2) of 
subsection (j) of section 203 of the 1949 act 
merely to make it consistent with the amend- 
ment proposed to paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (j) of section 203 by section 4 of the 
draft bill, and to insert an appropriate cross- 
reference to the new paragraph (5) which 
would be added to subsection (j) of section 
203 of the 1949 act by section 7 of the draft 
bill. 

Section 6(a) would repeal paragraph (6) 
of subsection (j) of section 203, which de- 
fines the term “State” as used in subsection 
(j). The definition of that term, applicable 
to both subsections (j) and (k) of section 
203, is provided by section 13 of the draft bill. 

Section 6(b) would renumber present 
paragraph (5) of subsection (j) as para- 
graph (6), and would amend the paragraph 
by adding the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency as one of the officials au- 
thorized to impose reasonable terms, condi- 
tions, reservations, and restrictions upon the 
use of donated personal property. The para- 
graph would thus be made consistent with 
the other amendments to subsection (J) per- 
taining to the donation of surplus personal 
property for public airport use. 

Section 7 would insert a new paragraph 
(5) in subsection (j) of section 203 of the 
act, which would incorporate provisions per- 
taining to the donation of surplus personal 
property for public airport use which are 
analogous to the provisions of subsection (j) 
for the donation of surplus personal property 
for purposes of education, public health, and 
civil defense. 

Section 8(a) would renumber paragraph 2 
of subsection (k) of section 203 of the act 
as paragraph (9). The paragraph relates to 
compliance with restrictions contained in 
transfer instruments, reformation of such 
instruments, and granting of releases from 
such restrictions. By section 11 of the draft 
bill the renumbered paragraph (9) would be 
amended in various respects, as explained in 
the analysis of section 11. 

Section 8(b) would renumber paragraph 
(1) of subsection (k) as paragraph (2). 
The renumbered paragraph (2) would be 
amended by section 9 of the draft bill, as 
explained in the analysis of section 9, 

Section 8(c) would add a new paragraph 
(1) to subsection (k) of section 203, author- 
izing negotiated sale of surplus real prop- 
erty to States, other public bodies, and tax- 
supported agencies, at a price equal to 75 
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percent of the estimated fair market value 
of the property. The new subsection (k) (1) 
would supplement the authority presently 
contained in the act in section 203(e) (3) (H) 
permitting the negotiated sale of surplus 
property to States and other public bodies 
at the estimated fair market value. The 
Administrator in his discretion could nego- 
tiate the sale of property at the estimated 
fair market value if he determined that the 
purpose for which the public body proposed 
to use the property did not justify a 25- 
percent discount. 

Section 9 would amend renumbered para- 
graph (2) of subsection (k), so as to con- 
tinue the authority of the Administrator 
presently contained in subsection (k) (1) of 
the act, to transfer surplus real property for 
educational or public health purposes, in- 
cluding research. The proposed amendment 
would not broaden or restrict the types of 
surplus real property presently authorized 
for conveyance for educational or public 
health purposes, or the scope of those pur- 
poses. The amendment would give the Ad- 
ministrator authority to withhold surplus 
real property from disposal to afford appli- 
cants a reasonable period of time to com- 
plete plans for proposed uses of it, and to 
apply for conveyances of surplus real prop- 
erty for such purposes. Consistent with the 
other donation provisions of amended sub- 
section (k), paragraph (2) prescribes defi- 
nite procedures and specifies the justifica- 
tion required for assignment of surplus real 
property for disposal. The procedures and 
justification required are comparable to and 
consistent with those required for all as- 
signments of surplus real property for dis- 
posal for the various non-Federal public 
uses authorized under section 203(k) as it 
would be amended by the bill. Paragraph 
(2) would eliminate what is, in effect, a re- 
quirement in the existing law for dual ap- 
proval by the Administrator: first, to the 
assignment for disposal, and then to the 
actual disposal for health and educational 
purposes. 

Section 10 would incorporate in one sub- 
section of the Property Act, as section 203(k) 
(3) thereof, authority presently contained 
in the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, and in the act of May 19, 1948 (62 
Stat. 240, 16 U.S.C. 667 b-d) authorizing 
the disposal of surplus real property for 
public park, public recreational areas, his- 
toric monuments, and fish and wildlife 
conservation. It would provide a uniform 
procedure under which the Administrator 
will receive from the appropriate agency a 
recommendation for assignment, and also the 
agency's request for the property, together 
with appropriate justification that property 
applied for is needed, suitable, and desirable 
for a proposed use. If the Administrator in 
his discretion assigns the property to the 
appropriate agency for such use, that agency 
may then proceed to convey the property 
without further reference to the Adminis- 
trator. The proposed subsection does not 
change existing requirements and determina- 
tions for the transfer of property for historic 
monument uses. 

Proposed subsection 203 (k) (4) of the act, 
set forth in section 10 of the draft bill, would 
incorporate in the act authority presently 
contained in section (13)(g) of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, authoriz- 
ing the conveyance of surplus real property 
for public airport purposes. That act was 
exempted from repeal, and thus continued in 
effect, by subsection 602(a)(1) of the 1949 
act. 
Paragraphs (A) and (B) of the proposed 
subsection 203 (k) (4) would provide for uni- 
form procedures and determinations compa- 
rable to those applicable to the assignment 
and conveyance of surplus real property for 
other public purposes under proposed sub- 
sections 203 (k) (2) and 203(k) (3) of the act. 
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The proposed amended authority for the as- 
signment and conveyance of surplus real 
property for airport use would eliminate 
the priority given conveyances of property 
for use contained in section 13(g) (6) 
of the 1944 act whereby the disposal of sur- 
plus property is given priority immediately 
following transfers to other Government 
agencies. 

Proposed section 203 (k) (4) (C) of the act, 
also set forth in section 10 of the draft bill, 
would provide for five kinds of terms, condi- 
tions, reservations, and restrictions applica- 
ble to conveyances of surplus real property 
for airport purposes. Except for some mod- 
ifications, these five requirements, pecu- 
liar to airport use of property, are pres- 
ently contained in section 13(g) of the 
1944 act. The first three, dealing with 
unjust discrimination, nonexclusive right to 
use, and the elimination and prevention of 
airport hazards, respectively, are identical 
with provisions contained in section 13(g) 
(2) (B), (C), and (D) of the 1944 act, ex- 
cept that the provision in section 13(g) (2) 
(C)(2) of the 1944 act permitting an ex- 
clusive right to engage in the sale of gas 
and oil has been eliminated in the bill. 
Only minor changes of an editorial and clari- 
fying nature are made in the fourth condi- 
tion giving nonexclusive use of the landing 
area to the Federal Government. The fifth 
condition, which requires the acquiring pub- 
lic agency to release the United States from 
certain liability for restoration or other 
damages, is similar to the language con- 
tained in section 13(g)(2)(G) of the 1944 
act, except for the elimination of a provision 
preserving reimbursement rights of the ac- 
quiring public agency under section 17 of the 
Federal Airport Act for repair for damage by 
Federal agencies. 

Proposed section 203 (k) (4) (D) would au- 
thorize the Administrator of Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, to omit certain specified 
restrictive provisions from disposal instru- 
ments if said Administrator determines that 
such omission is necessary to protect or ad- 
vance the interest of the United States in 
civil aviation or national defense. Specifi- 
cally, the following restrictions may be 
waived: (1) the aforementioned require- 
ment in proposed section 203 (k) (4) (C) that 
a public agency, accepting surplus property 
for airport purposes, release the United 
States from any and all responsibility for 
restoration or other damages under any 
lease or agreement covering the use by the 
United States of the airport; (2) the right 
of the United States to have exclusive or non- 
exclusive use, control, and possession of the 
airport facilities during a national emer- 
gency as required by proposed section 203 
(k) (7) (A) of the act; and (3) the require- 
ment that the grantee use the property for 
the purposes for which conveyance is made 
as required in proposed section 203(k) (7) 
(B) of the act. 

The proposed section 203(k)(5) sets forth 
the factors the Administrator must take 
into consideration in determining whether 
property should be made available for the 
various public purposes covered by preceding 
provisions of proposed subsection 203(k) of 
the act. These factors are the highest and 
best use of the property, good property 
Management practices, and whether the 
proposed use is more in the overall national 
interest than other possible uses of the prop- 
erty. 

Proposed section 203(k)(6) of the act 
would provide for the establishment of a 
sliding scale pricing formula which will re- 
flect the proper public benefit discount in 
the price a grantee will pay for all surplus 
real property acquired for the non-Federal 
public uses authorized by the draft bill. 
Such a public benefit allowance is present- 
ly required in subsection 203(k) of the Prop- 
erty Act for the conveyances of surplus real 
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property for educational and public health 
purposes. The amount of the public bene- 
fit discount would be determined by the 
various concerned agencies based on stand- 
ards and guides promulgated by them under 
such policies as the President may prescribe. 
The present law requires conveyances for 
park and recreational use to be made at 50 
percent of fair value, but contains no re- 
quirement for consideration for conveyances 
of surplus real property for wildlife conser- 
vation, historic monuments, or airport use. 
The proposed legislation would provide a 
sliding scale for the latter three uses as well. 
Conveyances at a 100 percent discount 
could, however, be authorized if warranted 
by the proposed use of the property. 

Proposed section 203(k)(7) of the act 
would require that, with certain exceptions 
in connection with conveyances for air- 
port purposes, all conveyances of surplus 
real property for the various non-Federal 
public uses authorized under proposed sub- 
section 203 (k) of the act shall contain ap- 
propriate clauses which will— 

(a) Grant the United States without 
charge the right to exclusive or nonexclusive 
use, control and possession of real proper- 
ties conveyed for the educational, public 
health, public park, public recreation, his- 
toric monument, and fish and wildlife 
conservation uses during any national emer- 
gency declared by the President or the Con- 
gress, and the right to exclusive or nonexclu- 
sive use, control and possession without 
charge, of airports at which surplus proper- 
ties conveyed for airport use are located; 
with provisos, however, that the United 
States shall be responsible for maintaining 
such part of the property as it may use ex- 
clusively, and contribute a reasonable part 
of the cost of maintenance of any such 
property used nonexclusively, and that the 
United States shall pay a fair rental for its 
use of any improvements to the property 
made without U.S. aid. 

(b) Require that the grantee use the 
property for the purposes for which the 
conveyance is being made, and restrict 
such use to such purposes in perpetuity, 
with the provisos, however, that in any in- 
stances where the head of the agency to 
which the property has been assigned for 
conveyance determines that to reduce the 
period of such restricted use to a term of 
not less than 20 years would better achieve 
the public purposes for which the property 
is to be conveyed, the instrument of convey- 
ance can so provide, and that grantees may 
be permitted to grant rights-of-way and 
easements to others on conditions as 
specified. 

(c) Impose such additional provisions as 
may be determined necessary to safeguard 
the interests of the United States. 

(d) Provide for the reversion of the prop- 
erty to the United States where there has 
been failure to comply with the terms of 
the conveyance, subject, however, to out- 
standing mortgages and liens resulting from 
the grantee’s improvement of the property 
(such latter provision to facilitate the 
grantee’s making financing arrangements 
more effectively to carry out the public pur- 
pose for which the property was conveyed). 

(e) Permit, subject to the approval of the 
Administrator of General Services, and, in 
the case of property conveyed for airport 
purposes, subject to the additional approval 
of the Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency and the Secretary of Defense, the 
subsequent sale in fee, and free and clear of 
all conditions, of property initially conveyed 
to States, territories, possessions, political 
subdivisions thereof, tax-supported agencies 
therein, and instrumentalities thereof for 
any of the authorized public uses, upon pay- 
ment by the grantee of 75 percent of the 
current estimated fair market value of the 
property at the time of subsequent sale, or 
75 percent of the estimated fair market value 
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at the time the conveyance was originally 
made to the grantee, whichever is higher, 
less the amount paid by the grantee at the 
time the property was originally conveyed 
(such new authority being consistent with 
proposed section 203 (k) (1) of the act which 
permits the negotiated sale of surplus prop- 
erty initially to States and public bodies, 
without restriction on use, at 75 percent of 
the estimated fair market value) . 

Proposed section 203(k)(8) of the Prop- 
erty Act, which is the last provision con- 
tained in section 10 of the draft bill, would 
permit grantees to reacquire property which 
has reverted to the Government for non- 
compliance pursuant to the reversionary pro- 
visions of proposed section 203(k)(7)(D) of 
the bill, by negotiated sale at 75 percent of 
the estimated fair market value, when such 
grantees are eligible under proposed section 
203(k)(1), and also makes it possible for 
original grantees to reacquire reverted prop- 
erty for other non-Federal public uses au- 
thorized in proposed subsection 203(k). 

Section 11 of the draft bill sets forth the 
proposed amended provisions of section 203 
(k) (9) of the Property Act, relative to com- 
pliance with restrictions contained in trans- 
fer instruments, reformation of such instru- 
ments, and granting of releases from such 
restrictions. 

The officials who would act, and the area 
within which each one may act are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in the case of property trans- 
ferred for educational uses or for public 
health uses; 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior, in the 
case of property conveyed for public park, 
public recreational area, and historic monu- 
ment uses, and for use for the conservation 
of fish or wildlife other than migratory birds; 

(c) The Secretary of Defense, in case of 
property transferred for use in the training 
and maintenance of civilian components of 
the Armed Forces, or in the case of personal 
property transferred for civil defense pur- 
poses; and 

(d) The Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency in the case of property 
transferred for public airport purposes. 

Each official is directed to determine and 
enforce compliance with restrictions con- 
tained in transfer instruments, and is also 
authorized to: 

(1) Reform, correct, or amend any such 
instrument where necessary to correct or 
conform such transfers to the requirements 
of applicable laws; 

(2) To grant releases from the require- 
ments that the United States have exclu- 
sive or nonexclusive use of the property dur- 
ing a national emergency as required in 
proposed section 203 (k) (7) (A) where such 
releases would promote the accomplishment 
of the purposes for which the property was 
transferred and would be in the best interest 
of the United States (subject to approval of 
the Secretary of Defense in the case of air- 
port property) ; 

(3) Subject to the disapproval of the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services within 30 
days after notice to him— 

(A) Grant releases from restrictions on the 
use of the property where the appropriate 
official determines that a compelling public 
need requires the use of the property for an- 
other public purpose for which conveyance 
of surplus real property is authorized by the 
bill—such alternative public use, however, 
to be subject to the same terms and condi- 
tions as would apply if the property were 
initially conveyed for such alternate public 
purpose; 

(B) Grant releases (on terms protecting or 
advancing the interests of the United States, 
including payment of a fair consideration) 
from any other restrictions if he determines 
that the release will not prevent, or will pro- 
mote the accomplishment of the purpose for 
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which the property was conveyed and will be 
in the best interest of the United States—ex- 
cept from the requirements that the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency 
approve use or disposal for other than airport 
purposes of property transferred for such 
purposes, and that any property conveyed 
under the bill be used by the grantee for the 
purposes for which the conveyance was made; 
and 

(C) Grant releases from the requirement 
that the property be used perpetually and 
exclusively by the grantee for the purposes 
for which the conveyance was made upon 
a determination by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Secretary of the 
Interior, or the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, as the case may be, that 
such release is necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose for which the property 
was conveyed, and subject to agreement by 
the grantee: (aa) to continue to devote the 
property to the purposes for which it was 
conveyed, or (bb) that if the property is used 
or disposed of by the grantee for other than 
the purposes for which it was conveyed, it 
will be used or disposed of at the fair market 
value and the proceeds either will be de- 
voted to the same purposes for which the 
property was conveyed to the grantee or will 
be paid to the United States. Such releases 
from the perpetual-use requirement may be 
necessary in order that grantees can obtain 
financing for improvements to properties 
so as to make them useful for the public 
purposes intended. 

Section 12 would amend subsection 203 (0) 
of the Property Act which now requires the 
submission of quarterly reports to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
showing the acquisition cost of all personal 
property donated and real property disposed 
of under the provisions of section 203 of the 
act. Under the proposed amendment sub- 
section 203 (o) the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, and the Secretary of the 
Interior, as the case may be, would be re- 
quired to submit annual reports to the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives show- 
ing the acquisition cost, respectively, of all 
personal property donated under subsection 
203(j) of the act for education, public health, 
civil defense, or public airport purposes, and 
of all real property disposed of under sub- 
section 203(k) of the act to educational or 
public health institutions, or for public air- 
port purposes, or for public park, public 
recreational area, historic monument, or fish 
and wildlife conservation use. 

Section 13 would add new subsections (p) 
and (q) to section 203 of the Property Act. 
Subsection (p) would provide a definition of 
the terms “State” and “States” as used in 
subsections (j) and (k) of section 203. 
This definition is of like tenor with, and in 
lieu of the definitions set forth separately 
in the present subsections (j) and (k) of 


the act. Subsection (q) would substitute 
“Secretary of Defense” for “Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator” or Director, Office 


of Civil and Defense Mobilization” whatever 
those designations are used in subsections 
(j) and (k) of section 203 of the act, the 
purpose being to reflect the assignment of 
civil defense responsibilities to the Secretary 
of Defense made by Executive Order 10952 
of July 20, 1961 (26 F.R. 6577) . 

Section 14 of the draft bill is the repealer 
section, It would repeal the act of May 19, 
1948, relative to transfers of real property 
for wildlife conservation purposes, section 
13(h) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
relative to transfers of surplus real property 
for parks, recreation, and historic monu- 
ments, and section 13(g) of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, together with sections 
2, 3, and 4 of the act of October 1, 1949, 
relative to transfers of surplus property for 
public airport purposes. The substance of 
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these laws which are proposed for repeal 
would be incorporated in the Property Act 
by the preceding provisions of the draft bill. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to emphasize that, although this 
proposed legislation has been pending 
before the committee for some time, no 
opportunity has been afforded members 
of the committee to familiarize them- 
selves with its provisions, which, accord- 
ing to the General Services Administra- 
tion, would authorize the establishment 
of a sliding scale pricing formula which 
would reflect the proper public benefit 
allowances for all conveyances of sur- 
plus real property for public purposes. 

At the last executive session of the 
committee, held on April 26, 1963, action 
was deferred on a motion made by Sen- 
ator Kart E. MUNDT, that a study should 
be conducted into the general problems 
involved in connection with the surplus 
property disposal program. The sub- 
ject bill should provide the basis for 
hearings before the committee on all as- 
pects of the disposition of surplus prop- 
erty under the public benefit provisions 
of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act, and permit the 
committee to evaluate the present oper- 
ations of the law, and to recommend 
proper amendments based on informa- 
tion developed at such hearings. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO OWNERS AND 
TENANTS OF CERTAIN LANDS OR 
INTERESTS THEREIN 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize reimbursement to own- 
ers and tenants of certain lands or inter- 
ests therein acquired by the United 
States for certain moving expenses and 
losses and damages, and for other pur- 


poses. 

This bill is introduced at the request 
of the Administrator of General Services 
as a part of the legislative program of 
the General Services Administration for 
1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
addressed to the President of the Senate 
from the Administrator of General 
Services dated April 15, 1963, which sets 
forth additional justification and back- 
ground on this proposed legislation, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1509) to authorize reim- 
bursement to owners and tenants of cer- 
tain lands or interests therein acquired 
by the United States for certain moving 
expenses, losses, and damages, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

The letter presented by Mr. McCLELLAN 
is as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 

herewith for referral to the appropriate com- 
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mittee a draft bill prepared by the General 
Services Administration to authorize re- 
imbursement to owners and tenants of cer- 
tain lands or interests therein acquired by 
the United States for certain moving ex- 
penses and losses and damages, and for other 
purposes. 

This proposal is a part of the legislative 
program of the General Services Adminis- 
tration for 1963. 

Except for acquisitions by the military de- 
partments and the Department of Interior, 
owners or tenants of land or interests in land 
acquired by GSA and other executive agen- 
cies may be paid only the fair market value 
of the property acquired. Expenses, losses, 
and damages incurred by the owners or ten- 
ants as a direct result of moving themselves, 
their families and possessions, are not com- 
pensable. 

The proposed legislation would provide to 
other executive agencies authority similar 
to that now applicable to the military de- 
partments and the Department of Interior. 
There would thus be eliminated the present 
inequitable situation where the question as 
to whether owners or tenants may be reim- 
bursed for moving expenses depends on the 
agency acquiring the property rather than 
the merits of the case. 

The bill would apply only to real property 
acquired, after the date of enactment, for 
Federal use by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise. Reimbursement to owners and 
tenants would be limited to such fair and 
reasonable expenses, losses, and damages as 
are incurred by them as a direct result of 
moving, and could not in any event exceed 
25 percent of the fair value of the property 
acquired. 

In order to promote uniformity, the bill 
would authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of the legislation. 

Further discussion of the proposed bill is 
contained in the enclosed statement, 

We are informed by the military depart- 
ments and the Department of the Interior 
that, in terms of their overall acquisitions, 
average payments are substantially less than 
the maximum 25 percent. It is anticipated 
that under the proposed legislation the aver- 
age amounts to be paid for moving expenses 
may be greater than in the case of acquisi- 
tions by the military departments or the 
Department of the Interior, because most 
of GSA’s land acquisitions are in urban areas 
and inyolve lands on which there are build- 
ings with many tenants, and that such 
payments may average as much as 10 per- 
cent of the fair market value of the real 
property acquired by GSA after enactment 
of the bill. On this assumption and based 
on GSA’s current building program, it is 
estimated that the proposed legislation would 
require an increase in the GSA appropria- 
tion of $2,300,000 in the first year. Because 
of the different types of land acquired by 
the various executive agencies in both urban 
and rural areas, coming within the author- 
ity of this proposed legislation, it is not pos- 
sible to estimate the effect its enactment 
would have on the total budgetary require- 
ments of the Federal Government. 

Prompt and favorable consideration of the 
enclosed draft bill is recommended. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that, from the standpoint of the adminis- 
tration’s program, there is no objection to 
the submission of this proposed legislation 
to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Administrator. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING PROPOSED BILL 


Prior to September 28, 1951, the cost of 
moving owners and tenants from lands ac- 
quired by the Federal Government was not 
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reimbursable because such moving was deter- 
mined to be a consequential cost and not 
compensable under existing law. 

Section 501(b) of the act of September 28, 
1951 (65 Stat. 364) authorized the Secre- 
taries of the military departments to reim- 
burse landowners and tenants for moving 
expenses in connection with lands acquired 
for specific military projects. Section 401(b) 
of the act of July 14, 1952 (66 Stat. 624-625) 
broadened the authority of the military de- 
partments to make such reimbursement for 
all of their public works projects. 

These acts provide for reimbursement to 
owners and tenants of land acquired for 
such projects for expenses and other losses 
and damages incurred in the process and as 
a direct result of moving themselves and 
their families and possessions because of such 
acquisition of land. Such reimbursement is 
in addition to, but not in duplication of, any 
payments in respect of such acquisitions as 
may be otherwise authorized by law and may 
not exceed 25 percent of the fair value 
of the parcel of land being acquired. Appli- 
cations for such reimbursement must be filed 
within a period of 1 year following the date 
of the acquisition. 

The act of September 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 
589) amended the foregoing 1952 act to pro- 
vide that applications may be filed either 
1 year from the date of acquisition or within 
1 year following the date that the property 
is vacated by the applicant, whichever date 
is later. 

An act of May 29, 1958 (72 Stat. 152), 
granted the Secretary of the Interior author- 
ity similar to that granted the Secretaries 
of the military departments in connection 
with the acquisition of lands for develop- 
ments under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, including water conser- 
vation, other water developments, and other 
public works projects of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. 

The legislation described above is indica- 
tive of the growing concern of Congress that 
owners and tenants of land and interests 
therein be adequately compensated when 
their property is acquired for public use, by 
establishing a new category of compensable 
expenses and damages. 

The text of the legislation proposed by 
GSA is similar to the authority granted to 
the military departments and to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in the foregoing statutes. 
The reimbursement of moving expenses un- 
der the proposed legislation is limited to ac- 
quisitions of land or interests therein for 
Federal use. It would not apply to former 
owners or tenants of property acquired by 
the Government as the result of the fore- 
closure of a mortgage held by the Govern- 
ment or to such owners or tenants where the 
property is subject to a mortgage held by the 
Government and the owner-mortgagor con- 
veys title to the property to the Government 
in lieu of a foreclosure. 

While it is impossible to foresee every 
item that may be compensable under the 
proposed legislation, the following are ex- 
amples considered by the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, to 
be typical items of reimbursable expenses, 
losses, and damages (par. 12(a), Engineering 
Manual 405—1-699, dated June 13, 1960): 

“Expenses: Transportation costs; costs of 
removing and crating possessions; cost of ad- 
vertising for transportation or crating; costs 
of storage pending moving; insurance pre- 
miums for protection of possessions while in 
storage or being moved; labor performed by 
owner or tenant in accomplishing move; costs 
of reinstalling machinery, equipment, etc.; 
costs of inoculation of livestock, if required, 
prior to entrance of livestock into a country 
or State; short-term loan charges to defray 
moving expenses only; and out-of-pocket 
expenses in obtaining new site or land, such 
as expenditure for title search, appraisal, 
survey, or settlement (not including any 
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part of the purchase price for the new site 
or any expenditure for the p of add- 
ing to the value or utility of the new site); 
taxes incident to expenses incurred in 
moving; 

“Losses: Time lost from employment by 
owner or tenant because of moving (not in- 
cluding labor performed to accomplish 
move); property lost or stolen in the process 
of moving; death of or injury to livestock; 

“Damages: Uninsured injuries to furniture 
or equipment.” 

The Office of the Chief of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, lists the following as 
typical nonreimbursable expenses, losses, and 
damages (par. 12(b), Engineering Manual 
405-1-699, dated June 13, 1960): 

“Expenses: Costs of conveying land to 
Government, additional expenses incurred 
because of living in a new location, costs of 
removing salvage material reserved, capital 
improvement to the replacement site; 

“Losses: Difference between amount re- 
ceived from Government for property and 
amount paid for replacement property; in- 
terest on loan for purchase of replacement 
property; loss due to duplication of interest, 
taxes, etc.; loss of goodwill, loss of profits, 
loss of trained employees, expenses of sales 
and losses because of such sales; 

“Damages: Personal injury while moving 
or preparing to move.” 

It was found advisable in drafting the 
proposed legislation to depart from the pro- 
visions of the acts applicable to the military 
departments and to the Secretary of the 
Interior with respect to the period of time 
within which application for moving ex- 
penses can be made. It was decided to 
propose that a 1-year period for applica- 
tions should begin on (a) the date the 
parcel of land or interest in land is to be 
vacated under an agreement with the Goy- 
ernment or pursuant to law, including an 
order of a court, or (b) the date the parcel 
is actually vacated, whichever first occurs. 
GSA’s experience is that, in many instances, 
some time may elapse after the date on 
which title is acquired to a parcel of land 
for the construction thereon of a public 
bullding and the date on which construction 
commences, During this period the property 
may be leased to the former owner or tenant 
of the owner to provide interim income to 
the Government to offset the costs to the 
Government of maintenance and protection 
of the property. There are other instances 
where lands have been acquired by purchase 
and the landowner or tenant has been noti- 
fied of the Government’s requirement for 
immediate possession, but the occupant has 
held over without color of right. In con- 
demnation proceedings, although the court 
orders the landowner to surrender posses- 
sion of the premises on a particular date, 
the landowner may refuse to surrender pos- 
session of the premises on the date fixed. 
In such situations the holdover-occupant 
should not be permitted to take advantage 
of his own delinquency in vacating the 
premises by having the 1-year period be- 
gin on the date he actually vacates the 
property. On the other hand, if the occu- 
pant elects to vacate the premises at some 
time prior to the date he is required to do 
so, there is no reason why he cannot fur- 
nish an itemized statement of his expenses, 
losses and damages within 1 year from the 
date he actually moves from the premises. 

GSA is aware, of course, of the studies 
being conducted by the Select Subcommit- 
tee on Real Property Acquisition of the 
House Committee on Public Works, GSA 
urges, however, that the proposed bill be 
enacted now so that a reasonable degree of 
uniformity in the matter of reimbursement 
for moving expenses can be achieyed pend- 
ing the results of the subcommittee’s 
studies. The present situation fosters in- 
equities for which there can be no reason- 
able justification, resulting in poor 
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relationships between the public and those 
agencies which lack authority to make pay- 
ments of the type being made by the mili- 
tary departments and the Department of 
the Interior. 

In order that landowners and tenants may 
receive equal treatment, the proposed legis- 
lation provides for the issuance of uniform 
rules and regulations. The Administrator 
of General Services has the responsibility 
for acquiring real property for public build- 
ings, and, except for the land acquisitions 
of the military departments and the De- 
partment of the Interior which are not 
affected by the proposed legislation, GSA’s 
land acquisitions are probably greater than 
those of other executive agencies. The pro- 
posed legislation therefore vests in the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services the authority 
to make such uniform rules and regulations 
as he finds necessary and proper for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
the proposed legislation. 


PROPOSED COTTON LEGISLATION— 
NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SENATE 
BILL 1511 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry agreed to hold hearings on 
proposed cotton legislation beginning on 
May 20. The hearings were to be held 
as to all bills before the committee. 

A few weeks ago the House of Repre- 
sentatives was presented with a bill by 
Mr. Cootey, which is H.R. 6196. 

On behalf of myself, and the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Jor- 
DAN], I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, by request, a copy of this bill, so 
that it may be considered by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
beginning on May 20. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1511) to encourage in- 
creased consumption of cotton, to main- 
tain the income of cotton producers, to 
provide a special research program de- 
signed to lower costs of production, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
ELLENDER (for himself and Mr. JORDAN of 
North Carolina), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize one additional 
Assistant Secretary of State and for 
other purposes. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Department of State, and 
I am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is consid- 
ered by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk and a section- 
by-section analysis and statement of 
ee furnished by the Department of 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter, section-by-section analysis, and 
statement of costs will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1512) to authorize an ad- 
ditional Assistant Secretary of State, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
Section 1 of the Act of May 26, 1949, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 15la), is amended by 
striking out “eleven” and inserting in lieu 
thereof twelve“. 

(b) Section 106(a)(17) of the Federal 
Executive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 738) is 
amended by striking out “(11)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “(12)”. 

Sec. 2. Section 1002 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 804), is 
hereby amended by striking out the period 
at the end of the first sentence and insert- 
ing a colon and the following: “Provided, 
That a retired officer of the Service may, with 
the authorization of the Secretary, accept 
an offer of employment made by a foreign 
government”. 

Sec. 3. The first section of the Act of 
July 12, 1960, (74 Stat. 371) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

„e) The benefits provided in subsection 
(a) of this section are hereby extended to 
not to exceed three participants who retire 
and become entitled to receive an annuity 
from the Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund subsequent to June 30, 1962, 
and prior to June 30, 1963, whenever the 
Secretary of State determines it to be in 
the public interest to extend said benefits 
to any such participant.” 


The letter, section-by-section analysis, 
and statement of costs, presented by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, are as follows: 

APRIL 18, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: There is trans- 
mitted herewith for consideration by the 
Congress a proposed bill designed to achieve 
the following objectives: 

1. To authorize, subject to Senate con- 
firmation, one additional Assistant Secretary 
of State; 

2. To authorize retired Foreign Service 
officers to act as advisers to foreign govern- 
ments pursuant to approval of the Secretary 
of State; 

3. To provide for increased retirement 
benefits for a maximum of three Foreign 
Service officers to which they would have 
otherwise been entitled had they retired 
prior to June 1, 1962. 

Section 1 would authorize an additional 
Assistant Secretary of State position in the 
Department of State which, it is contem- 
plated, will be used for the Director of the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. The 
importance and scope of the position fully 
justifies this action. 

The Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
has the dual function of meeting the require- 
ments of the coordinated intelligence com- 
munity under intelligence directives issued 
by the National Security Council, and also 
meeting the Department's own research and 
intelligence needs. In a rapidly changing 
world it is essential for sound policymaking 
that adequate information be available re- 
garding the current situation and the prob- 
able future consequences of potential alter- 
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natives decisions. It is important to look 
ahead, to seek to anticipate problems or op- 
portunities for American foreign policy, and 
to apply specialized skills to the task of im- 
proving the basic assumptions on which 
policy rests. 

For these reasons, the functions of the Bu- 
reau of Intelligence and Research are equiv- 
alent in importance to those of the geo- 
graphic and functional bureaus, each of 
which is currently headed by an Assistant 
Secretary. The enactment of the proposed 
bill would also enable the Department to rec- 
ognize more fully the importance of the De- 
partment’s intelligence and intelligence re- 
search activities. 

Section 2 would authorize retired Foreign 
Service officers to accept, with the specific au- 
thorization in each case of the Secretary of 
State, employment as advisers or consultants 
to foreign governments. This section is de- 
signed primarily to enable certain newly 
independent countries to obtain advice and 
counsel in establishing embassies and setting 
up foreign service systems, and becoming 
familiar with the international practices of 
protocol. Recently several nations, especially 
newly independent African nations, have ap- 
proached the Department requesting the 
services of retired Foreign Service officers to 
act as advisers in establishing embassies in 
the United States and throughout the world, 
and to provide assistance in training person- 
nel in protocol and formalities of diplomatic 
relations. At the present time, the Depart- 
ment has been unable to comply with such 
requests due to the provision of the Con- 
stitution prohibiting persons holding offices 
of profit or trust of the United States from 
accepting without the consent of Congress, 
any Office of any foreign state. Because re- 
tired Foreign Service officers are subject to 
recall by the Secretary of State whenever he 
determines such recall is in the public inter- 
est, they have been considered as subject to 
this prohibition. 

The administration believes that it would 
be in the interest of the United States if the 
Secretary of State were given the discretion- 
ary power here sought to authorize certain 
retired Foreign Service officers to act as ad- 
visers to foreign governments. 

Section 3 would provide authority for the 
Secretary of State to extend the benefits pro- 
vided in the subsection (a) of section 1 of 
Public Law 86-612, approved July 12, 1960. 
The benefits conferred by this section ex- 
pired on June 30, 1962. The provision of this 

section would extend those bene- 
fits to not to exceed three officers of the For- 
eign Service to June 30, 1963, when it is de- 
termined by the Secretary of State such 
action is in the public interest. 

The voluntary retirement of participants 
in the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
ability system is dependent upon the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State. In most in- 
stances such approval is granted when re- 
quested by those Foreign Service officers who 
have reached 50 years of age and have ren- 
dered 20 years of service. There are presently 
in the Foreign Service a few high ranking 
career officers who are nearing mandatory re- 
tirement age but who have remained in the 
service at the request of the Secretary of 
State because of their unique qualifications 
and background of experience. By doing so, 
they have forfeited the additional retirement 
benefits for which they were eligible prior to 
June 30, 1962. This section is believed to be 
in the interest of the equitable treatment for 
those Foreign Service officers not to exceed 
three in number, who have remained on duty 
at the request of the Secretary of State. 
Under this section the Secretary could, in his 
discretion, extend for a period not to exceed 
12 months, benefits of Public Law 86-612 to 
not more than three Foreign Service officers. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there would be 
no objection, from the standpoint of the ad- 
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ministration’s program, to the presentation 
of this draft legislation to the Congress for 
its consideration. 

I trust that this proposed bill will receive 
such consideration as the Congress may deem 
appropriate, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean Rusk. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS AND EXPLANA- 
TION OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Section 1 would add an Assistant Secretary 
position in the Department of State which 
it is contemplated will be used for the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search. The importance and scope of the job 
and the need to maintain the Department's 
position in the intelligence community fully 
justifies this action. 

The Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
has the dual function of meeting the require- 
ments of the coordinated intelligence com- 
munity under intelligence directives issued 
by the National Security Council, and also 
meeting the Department's own research and 
intelligence needs. In a rapidly changing 
world, it is essential for sound policymaking 
that adequate information be available re- 
garding the current situation and the prob- 
able future consequence of potential alter- 
native decisions. It is important to attempt 
to look ahead, to try to anticipate problems 
or opportunities for American foreign policy 
and it is also necessary to apply specialized 
skills to the task of improving the basic 
assumption on which policy rests. 

For these reasons the functions of the Bu- 
reau of Intelligence and Research are equiv- 
alent in importance to those of the geo- 
graphic and functional bureaus currently 
headed by an Assistant Secretary. The en- 
actment of the proposed bill would enable 
the Department to give more adequate at- 
tention to the quality of research activities 
and would insure consideration of research 
information at a high level. 

Section 2 would authorize retired Foreign 
Service officers to accept, with the prior 
authorization of the Secretary of State, em- 
ployment as advisers or consultants to for- 
eign governments. The Department believes 
this provision is desirable. It will enable 
certain newly independent countries to se- 
cure advice and counsel in establishing em- 
bassies and foreign service systems, and be- 
coming familiar with practices of protocol. 
Several nations, especially in Africa, have 
approached the Department requesting the 
services of retired Foreign Service officers to 
act as advisers in establishing embassies in 
the United States and throughout the world, 
and to provide assistance in training person- 
nel in protocol and the formalities of diplo- 
matic relations. At the present time, the 
Department has been unable to comply with 
such requests due to the provision of the 
Constitution prohibiting persons holding of- 
fices of profit or trust of the United States 
from accepting, without the consent of Con- 
gress, any Office of any foreign state. Because 
retired Foreign Service officers are subject to 
recall by the Secretary of State whenever 
he determines such recall is in the public in- 
terest, they have been considered as subject 
to this prohibition. 

Section 3 would provide authority for the 
Secretary of State to extend the benefits pro- 
vided in subsection (a) of section 1 of 
Public Law 86-612, approved July 12, 1960, to 
June 30, 1963, to not exceed three officers of 
the Foreign Service, when he determines 
it to be in the public interest todoso. Pub- 
lic Law 86-612 provided that the annuity of 
any participant in the Foreign Service re- 
tirement and disability system entitled to re- 
ceive an annuity on or before June 30, 1962, 
should be increased by 10 percent. 

Section 636 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended, provides that any par- 
ticipant in the Foreign Service retirement 
and disability system who is at least 50 
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years of age and has rendered 20 years of 
service may, on his own application with 
the consent of the Secretary of State, be re- 
tired from the Service and receive an imme- 
diate annuity. A number of participants in 
the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system have taken advantage of this bene- 
fit which provided them with a substantial 
increase in annuity if their annuity began 
before June 30, 1962. The voluntary retire- 
ment of these participants was dependent 
upon the approval of the Secretary. In most 
instances such approval was granted. There 
are, however, in the service a few high-rank- 
ing career officers who, nearing mandatory 
retirement age, elected to apply for voluntary 
retirement because of the benefits accruing 
to them under the provisions of Public Law 
86-612 whose services were needed beyond 
June 30, 1962. The Secretary was reluctant 
to disapprove their applications for voluntary 
retirement in view of the financial hardship 
this would impose upon them by denying 
them the annuity benefits of Public Law 
86-612. However, their continued service in 
the key positions to which they are assigned 
(Chief of Mission and other high-level posi- 
tions) was in the public interest. This pro- 
posed amendment will enable the Secretary 
to extend, in his discretion, the benefits of 
Public Law 86-612 to not to exceed three 
Officers, if they retire before June 30, 1963. 
ESTIMATED COST OF PROPOSED DRAFT BILL 

1. Additional Assistant Secretary for I & R, 
first year cost, none. (Comment: Appoint- 
ment of the Director of Intelligence and Re- 
search as an Assistant Secretary will involve 
no cost since his salary is already the same 
as that of an Assistant Secretary.) 

2. Foreign employment of retired Foreign 

Service officers, first year cost, none. (Com- 
ment: This proposal does not involve any 
cost.) 
3. Adjustments and annuities under the 
Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system, first year cost, $116,400. (Comment: 
This estimate is based on the annuity in- 
crease each of three officers would receive 
under the bill, projected for 20 years: 


$145 240 months $34, 800 

$164240 months 39, 360 

$176 X240 months 42,240 
( „ $116, 400) 


PRESERVATION OF CERTAIN HIS- 
TORICAL AND BACKGROUND MA- 
TERIAL RELATING TO AMERICAN 
INDIANS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
there has been presented to me what I 
feel is a very sound proposal to increase 
the present fund of resource material 
of Indian culture and history available 
to students and scholars in this field. 

Today there is a wealth of research 
material being filed with the Indian 
Claims Commission on behalf of Indian 
tribes and the Government. The pur- 
pose of the bill I now introduce would 
be to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to select from this material that 
part which the Secretary determines to 
be of historical and background signifi- 
cance. The material selected would then 
be edited and published and made avail- 
able to interested groups, public or pri- 
vate, as an aid to their studies. 

Such a project will make a very real 
contribution in that it will make this 
material readily available whereas oth- 
erwise it is likely to again be buried away 
in the National Archives, 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill lie on the table for 3 
days so that any of my colleagues who 
wish to join as a cosponsor may have the 
opportunity to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Arizona. 

The bill (S. 1513) to preserve and make 
available in a volume or volumes certain 
historical and background material re- 
lating to American Indians, introduced 
by Mr. GOLDWATER, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION ACT, RELATING 
TO REENLISTMENT OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Act of 1952, allowing any alien who 
has been inducted into the U.S. Army to 
reenlist in the U.S. Regular Army. 

Under provisions of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1952, foreign- 
born persons without permanent U.S. 
residence status who are inducted into 
the U.S. military forces are prohibited 
from reenlisting or extending service. 

My bill would render alien inductees 
now in the U.S. military service eligible 
for reenlistment by waiving this re- 
quirement of permanent residence. It 
will also give such persons the privilege 
to be naturalized. 

In addition, my proposal leaves intact 
the provisions of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act of 1952 that give nat- 
uralization rights to persons who satisfy 
three requirements: First, have served 
for 3 years in the U.S. Armed Forces; 
second, were honorably discharged; and 
third, filed naturalization papers within 
6 months of separation from the service. 

Alien Gl's under my proposal may 
qualify for naturalization only if they re- 
enlist in the Regular Army of the United 
States. 

All the other requirements to citizen- 
ship, such as good moral character, are, 
of course, retained under this proposal. 

My bill would take care of requests 
such as those I have received from six 
citizens of the Philippine Republic who 
entered the United States as contract 
laborers for the U.S. Navy at Guam, and 
one who entered on a visitor’s permit 
at Washington, D.C. 

All had been inducted into the US. 
Army and are now serving at Schofield 
Barracks, Hawaii. 

All have expressed a deep loyalty to 
America and see a continuance of their 
service in our Armed Forces as their 
patriotic duty to their newly adopted 
country. 

Mr. President, I feel that this is a 
meritorious bill, in that the commend- 
able impulses of persons who are of 
proven worth to serve the Nation should 
be encouraged. I believe, to paraphrase 
Thomas Paine, that Those who expect 
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to reap the blessings of freedom” should 
be given the opportunity to “undergo 
the fatigue of supporting it.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1515) to amend section 
328 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act relating to naturalization through 
service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Fonc, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
328 (b) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1439) ts hereby amended (1) by 
striking the period at the end of paragraph 
(3) and inserting im lieu thereof a semicolon, 
and (2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) the petitioner may be naturalized 
without having been lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence, if (A) at any time sub- 
sequent. to enlistment or induction, the peti- 
tioner shall have entered the United States 
pursuant to official orders of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and (B) the 
petitioner, unless ineligible, shall have reen- 
listed in the Armed Forces of the United 
States within five years after the date of 
expiration of the original term of service for 
which the petitioner had enlisted or was 
inducted.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3253(c) of title 10, United 
States Code, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) In time of peace, no person may be 
accepted for original enlistment in the Army 
unless— 

“(1) he is a citizen of the United States, or 

“(2) he has been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence under 
the applicable provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, or 

“(3) he has been inducted into the Army 
and enlists on or before the date of the ex- 
piration of the term of service for which he 
was inducted, or within any period of five 
years immediately succeeding such date if he 
has resided continuously in the United States 
during such period.” 


POSTAGE STAMP URGED COM- 
MEMORATING CRUSADE AGAINST 
CANCER 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
today cancer is second only to heart dis- 
ease as the leading cause of death. The 
American Cancer Society predicts 280,000 
Americans will die this year of previously 
diagnosed or recently detected cases. An- 
other 815,000 will be under medical care, 
and 530,000 new cases will be diagnosed 
in 1963. 

In 1913 the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, forerunner of the 
American Cancer Society, was founded. 
In 1937 the National Cancer Institute 
was established by act of Congress, with 
every United States Senator joining as 
a sponsor, and it is located in nearby 
Bethesda, Md., served by a branch of 
the Washington post office. At that time 
only one out of every seven victims of 
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cancer could be saved. Today modern 

medicine and early detection could save 

one cancer patient in two. 

By congressional action the President 
of the United States is authorized to issue 
annually a proclamation setting apart 
the month of April of each year as Can- 
cer Control Month. The congressional 
resolution invites the medical profession, 
the press, and all agencies, and individ- 
uals interested in the control of the dis- 
ease of cancer by education and other 
cooperative means to unite during this 
month in a public dedication to such a 
program and in a concerted effort to 
impress upon the people of the Nation 
the necessity for such a program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in my re- 
marks the proclamation issued by Presi- 
dent Kennedy designating April 1963 as 
Cancer Control Month. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CANCER CONTROL MONTH, 1963—-A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 
Whereas the conquest of cancer, which 

has annually claimed the lives of 280,000 

Americans and threatens the lives of mil- 

lions more in the future, depends upon 

vigorous programs of medical research and 
public education; and 

Whereas progress in research has already 
significantly increased the rate of survival 
of cancer patients and holds promise of 
further improvement through studies deal- 
ing with the cause, prevention, and treat- 
ment of malignant disease; and 

Whereas the continued efforts of medical 
scientists, physicians, public health work- 
ers, and volunteers depend upon continued 
public support, encouragement, and coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas the Congress, by a joint resolu- 
tion approved March 28, 1938 (52 Stat. 148), 
requested the President to issue annually a 
proclamation setting apart the month of 
April as Cancer Control Month: 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April 1963 as 
Cancer Control Month; and I invite the Gov- 
ernors of the States, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and other areas subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States to is- 
sue similar proclamations, 

I also ask the medical and allied health 
professions, the communications industries, 
and all other interested persons and groups 
to unite during the appointed month in 
public reaffirmation of this Nation's efforts 
to control cancer. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 7th 
day of March in the year of our Lord 1963, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the 187th. 

[SEAL] 

JohN F. KENNEDY. 

By the President: 

Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
further ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude at this point in my remarks the 
President’s statement before the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Cancer Foundation, delivered 
February 15, 1962, in the Cabinet Room 
or tae White House and broadcast to the 

ation. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S REMARKS BEFORE THE ELEA- 
NOR ROOSEVELT CANCER FOUNDATION IN THE 
CABINET ROOM or THE WHITE House, FEB- 
RUARY 15, 1962. 

Thank you, Burt Lancaster. 

The struggle for better health for the peo- 
ple of this country rests upon the effort of 
us all. Participation of our people in any 
one issue—and this is true of the fight 
against disease as well as the struggle against 
our other national challenges—depends upon 
the individual effort that each of us will put 
into it. In this spirit I designate 1962 as 
Cancer Progress Year—a year which will 
dramatize the advances mades in the fight 
against cancer during the past 25 years. In 
1937 only one out of every seven victims of 
cancer could be saved. Today one out of 
every two can be saved. And we look forward 
to the—we hope not too distant—day when 
this disease will be wiped out, when our fel- 
low citizens and the members of our family 
will be free from this dread prospect of a dis- 
ease which has caused so much pain and suf- 
fering. 

In 1937 the National Cancer Institute was 
established by an act of Congress, and every 
U.S. Senator joined as a sponsor. In that 
same year the American Cancer Society began 
its nationwide education program. Partner- 
ships like this between the people and the 
National Government are indeed the heart- 
beat of our Nation in this kind of great 
effort. I am happy to be part of this salute 
to the volunteers who have made this pos- 
sible—to the doctors, the nurses, the people 
who work in our research laboratories, to our 
fellow Americans whose generous gifts have 
made this fight possible. I am proud to be 
able to pay tribute to one special volunteer, 
who has made this cause very much her own, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. The cancer foun- 
dation which bears her name is now affillated 
with the American Cancer Society in a great 
national effort. I hope that all of us will be 
part of it. This deserves our most earnest 
and sympathetic consideration, and I there- 
fore hope that you will open your doors and 
your hearts to the 2 million volunteers in 
this great drive who will be calling upon you. 

Thank you very much. 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have had extended correspondence, over 
a period of several years with the Post 
Office Department, urging the issuance 
of a special U.S. stamp commemorating 
the crusade against cancer. Anticancer 
postage stamps are not new by any 
means, Since 1928 some 110 postal post- 
age stamps have been issued by 46 coun- 
tries in the effort to help conquer cancer. 

The Post Office Department in the 
past has issued special commemorative 
stamps on the fight against disease. For 
example, on February 15, 1957, during 
the 20th anniversary year of the Asso- 
ciation for Infantile Paralysis and the 
March of Dimes, a special commemora- 
tive stamp was issued honoring those 
who had helped fight polio. More re- 
cently a malaria eradication stamp was 
issued on March 30, 1962. 

Mr. President, I introduce proposed 
legislation authorizing and directing the 
Postmaster General to issue a special 
commemorative postage stamp on April 
1, 1964, commemorating the crusade 
against cancer. The bill provides that 
the stamp shall be first offered for sale 
to the public in Washington, D.C. 
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Mr. President, because many Members 
of the Senate have expressed interest in 
and support for the issuance of such a 
stamp, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks, and 
that it be held at the desk for a period 
of 10 days so that others might join in 
its sponsorship. 

Mr. President, a crusade-against-can- 
cer commemorative stamp will be a 
means of fostering public awareness of 
this dread disease, so that many of the 
88,000 American lives which are lost 
needlessly to cancer every year might be 
saved by helping stimulate visits to 
doctors in time for early diagnosis and 
treatment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, will be printed 
in the Recorp and lie on the desk as re- 
quested. 

The bill (S. 1517) to provide for the 
issuance of a special U.S. postage stamp 
in commemoration of the crusade against 
cancer, introduced by Mrs. NEUBERGER, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, and ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Postmaster General is authorized and di- 
rected to issue a special postage stamp com- 
memorating the crusade against cancer, 
The stamps shall first be offered for sale to 
the public at Washington, D.C. on April 1, 
1964. 

Such postage stamps shall be issued in 
such denomination and design, and for such 
a period, as the Postmaster General may 
determine, 


EXCISE TAX ON MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS BOUGHT PRIVATELY FOR 
SCHOOL USE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 so as to exempt from tax musical 
instruments sold to students for school 
use. 

It seems paradoxical to me that school 
bands and orchestras have two kinds of 
instruments being played side by side. 
There are those purchased by schools 
for student use which are not subject to 
excise tax, and those purchased by par- 
ents for their children to use in school 
on which the tax must be paid. The tax 
on instruments purchased by parents is, 
in effect, a tax on musical textbooks. I 
believe this tax to be wholly without 
justification. 

In order to eliminate this inequity in 
the law, I propose with the introduction 
of this bill, to provide for the extension 
of the excise tax exemption to all musi- 
cal instruments used by students in ed- 
ucational institutions. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the bill itself be printed at 
the close of my remarks. I further ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be per- 
mitted to lie on the table for 5 days so 
that those of my colleagues who wish 
to cosponsor this bill may have the op- 
portunity to do so. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp, and held at the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Indiana. 

The bill (S. 1520) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
exempt from tax musical instruments 
sold to students for school use, intro- 
duced by Mr. HARTKE, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) (1) 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended, is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 4151 (relating to the imposition of tax 
on musical instruments) the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 4152. EXEMPTION FoR EDUCATIONAL USE. 


“The tax imposed by section 4151 shall not 
apply to any musical instrument sold to an 
individual who is a student in an educa- 
tional institution if such instrument is to 
be used by such student in an orchestra, 
band, or similar organization sponsored by, 
or a course of instruction offered by, such 
institution. For purposes of this section, 
the term ‘educational institution’ means an 
educational institution (1) which is a non- 
profit educational organization (as defined 
in section 4221 (d) (5)) or (2) which is an 
agency or instrumentality of any govern- 
ment or any political subdivision thereof, 
or is owned or operated by a government or 
any political subdivision thereof or by any 
agency or instrumentality of one or more 
governments or political subdivisions. The 
right to exemption under this section shall 
be evidenced in such manner as the Secre- 
tary or his delegate may prescribe by 
regulations.” 

(2) The table of sections for part II of 
subchapter C of chapter 32 of such Code is 
amended by striking out— 

“Sec. 4151. Imposition of tax.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof 

„Sec. 4151. Imposition of tax. 

“Sec. 4152. Exemption for educational use.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a)(1) shall apply to sales of musical in- 
struments made after the date of enactment 
of this Act to students of an educational in- 
stitution (as defined in section 4152 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended 
by this Act). 


CONSOLIDATION OF ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN WITH 
ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN WOM- 
EN—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
there is at the desk a bill reported unani- 
mously this morning from the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. 

The Universalist Church and the Uni- 
tarian Church, which combined a year 
ago, have women’s organizations. The 
Universalist Association of Women 
wishes to be able to join legally with the 
Alliance of Unitarian Women, which is a 
nonprofit corporation in Massachusetts. 

Both the majority leader and the 
minority leader have been consulted, and 
both of them approve; and the District 
of Columbia Committee is unanimous. 
There is no opposition to the bill. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I request 
suspension of the rule, so that this meas- 
ure may be considered at this time; and 
I hope the bill will be enacted promptly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1227) to authorize the Association of 
Universalist Women to consolidate with 
the Alliance of Unitarian Women, a non- 
profit corporation in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1227) 
authorizing the Association of Univer- 
salist Women (a nonprofit corporation 
in the District of Columbia) to con- 
solidate with the Alliance of Unitarian 
Women (a nonprofit corporation in the 
State of Massachusetts) which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with amendments on 
page 3, line 10, after the word “the,” 
where it appears the first time, to strike 
out “Superintendent of Corporations” 
and insert “Commissioners”; after line 
12, to insert “As used in this Act, the 
term ‘Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia’ means the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia or their desig- 
nated agent.”; and on page 4, line 12, 
after the word “the,” where it appears 
the second time, to strike out Superin- 
tendent of Corporations” and insert 
“Commissioners”, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Association of Universalist Women, a corpo- 
ration established and existing under the 
laws of the District of Columbia by virtue of 
title 29, chapter 6, of the District of Colum- 
bia Code, 1961 edition, is hereby authorized 
to enter into a consolidation with the Alli- 
ance of Unitarian Women (formerly named 
National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women), a corporation 
established and existing under public stat- 
utes, chapter 115, of the laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and Acts in 
amendment thereto, under which consolida- 
tion said corporation shall thereafter be- 
come and be one corporation under a name 
to be adopted at the organizational meeting 
of the consolidated corporation, which con- 
solidated corporation shall be a corporation 
existing under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, only, and shall in 
all respects be a continuation of each of said 
existing corporations. 

Sec. 2. Upon such consolidation becoming 
effective, all property of the Association of 
Universalist Women, including all bequests, 
devises, gifts, and transfers of any kind here- 
tofore and hereafter made to or for its ben- 
efit, shall be transferred to and vest in the 
consolidated corporation without further act 
or deed. Said consolidated corporation shall 
have the same powers, rights, and privileges 
with respect to such property and with re- 
spect to such bequests, devises, gifts, and 
transfers as would have been possessed by 
said consolidated corporation had such be- 
quests, devises, gifts, and transfers been 
made directly to it and for its purposes, so far 
as such powers, rights, and privileges can be 
legally conferred by this Act, and otherwise 
shall have with respect to such property and 
such bequests, devises, gifts, and transfers 
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the same powers, rights, and privileges as 
would have been possessed by the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women had such con- 
solidation not been effected. 

Sec. 3. The consolidated corporation shall 
be deemed to have assumed and shall be 
liable for all the liabilities and obligations of 
the Association of Universalist Women. 

Sec. 4. The consolidated corporation shall 
be deemed to have agreed that it may be sued 
in the District of Columbia for any obliga- 
tion or liability of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women and shall be deemed to have 
irrevocably appointed the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia as its agent to ac- 
cept service of process in any action for the 
enforcement of any such obligation or liabil- 
ity. As used in this Act, the term “Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia” means 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia or their designated agent. 

Sec. 5. The consolidation shall not be 
completed— 

(a) unless the same shall have been au- 
thorized by appropriate legislation enacted 
by the Commonwealth; 

(b) unless at meetings called for the pur- 
pose, each of said existing corporations, by 
not less than a majority vote of those pres- 
ent and voting, shall have accepted this Act 
and any act of the legislature of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts relating to the 
consolidation; and 

(c) unless after the aforesaid authoriza- 
tion and acceptance said existing corpora- 
tions shall have called and held an organiza- 
tion meeting of the consolidated corporation 
to be held at such time and place any- 
where in the United States of America or 
Canada as said existing corporations may by 
separate vote designate at such meeting of 
acceptance, and each of the existing corpora- 
tions shall at said meeting of acceptance 
designate its delegates to such organization 
meeting of the consolidated corporation for 
the purpose of adopting bylaws for the con- 
solidated corporation and of electing initial 
officers, directors, and other officers thereof. 

Sec. 6. The consolidation shall be complete 
and effective upon the filing with the Com- 
missioners. of the District of Columbia of a 
certificate signed by the secretaries of said 
existing corporations who shall make affi- 
davit setting forth detailed compliance with 
the provisions of section 5 and stating the 
names and addresses of the administrative 
board or board of directors and other officers 
initially elected by said organizing meeting. 
Said certificate shall be filed not later than 
sixty days after the date of said organizing 
Act shall 


take effect 


immediately. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments will be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill (S. 1227) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I thank the majority leader and the act- 
ing minority leader. 


NATIONAL SERVICE CORPS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. THURMOND submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 1321) to provide for a Na- 
tional Service Corps to strengthen com- 
munity service programs in the United 
States, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
ordered to be printed. 
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EXTENSION OF FEED GRAIN 
PROGRAM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MILLER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed 
grain program, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 4997, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 4997, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. AIKEN submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 4997, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of Robert C. Strong, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Ambassador to the Republic of Iraq. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, this pending nomination may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of its receipt in the Senate. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF J. LINDSAY ALMOND, JR., 
TO BE ASSOCIATE JUDGE OF THE 
COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
May 28, 1963, at 10:30 am. in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
of Virginia, to be associate judge of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
838 representations as may be perti- 
nen 

The subcommittee consists of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hnuskal, and myself, as chairman. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendments to the bill 
(S. 20) to promote the coordination and 
development of effective Federal and 
State programs relating to outdoor rec- 
reation, and for other purposes, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. 
O'BRIEN of New York, Mr. Morris, Mr. 
Saytor, and Mr. CHENOWETH were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 
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ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

H.R. 2842. An act to amend section 3238 
of title 18, United States Code; and 

S.J. Res. 39. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 20-26, 1963, as National 
Actors’ Equity Week. 


SMOG AND LUNG CANCER 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, recently 
in Pasadena, Calif., a group of scien- 
tists found evidence that lung cancer can 
result from smog—that is to say, from 
polluted air. The Federal Government 
is interested in the elimination of air 
pollutants, exactly as it is interested in 
the elimination of pollutants from the 
water we drink. That is the reason we 
have passed Federal air pollution laws 
these past few years. 

On April 18, the Los Angeles Times 
published a most interesting article on 
this general subject. Because the Sen- 
ate will before too long, I hope, be deal- 
ing, once again, with air pollution legis- 
lation, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Apr. 
18, 1963] 
SCIENCE FINDS SUPPORT FOR THEORY SMOG CAN 
CAUSE LUNG CANCER 


(By Harry Nelson) 

The first scientific evidence that human 
lung cells exposed to smoggy air undergo 
changes characteristic of the early stages of 
cancer has been reported by a group of Pasa- 
dena researchers. 

The work, which supports what previously 
has been intuition that smog can cause lung 
cancer, was done by Dr. Donald E. Rounds 
and Dr. C. M. Pomerat and coworkers at the 
Pasadena Foundation for Medical Research, 

Using human lung tissue growing in labo- 
ratory dishes, the scientists first the 
tissue to a chemical used routinely by labo- 
ratories for causing cancer. 

Then they recorded on motion picture film 
the changes in the cells which were triggered 
by the cancer-causing chemical. 

The photographs, taken at regular inter- 
vals through a microscope, showed that the 
growth rate was increased and that the cell 
chromosomes—the carriers of hereditary in- 
formation—underwent abnormal changes. 

Having established the nature of the 
changes caused by a chemical known to cause 
cancer, the researchers repeated the experi- 
ment with fresh cells but this time exposing 
them to Pasadena air on smoggy days. 

According to Dr. Rounds, the growth rate 
and the chromosomal abnormalities were 
nearly identical to those appearing in the 
first experiment. 

“The experiments show there are sufficient 
carcinogens (cancer-causing chemicals) in 
the atmosphere to trigger the initial steps 
toward malignancy,” Dr. Rounds said in an 
interview. 

“We can’t say that we caused malignancy, 
but we can say that the changes in the cells 
were nearly identical to changes appearing 
when carcinogens are used.” 
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The scientist, who is associate director of 
the foundation's Division of Cellular Biology, 
said that a person who breathes smoggy air 
for 3 minutes will undergo similar changes 
in his lung tissue. 

Why then does not everybody get lung 
cancer? 

Presumably, he said, because most persons 
have body defense systems efficient enough 
to clear away the abnormal cells before they 
have the chance to advance to a malignant 
state. 

LETHAL TO CELLS 

In addition, many of the abnormal cells 
die because the damage to the chromosomes 
is severe enough to be lethal to the cells. 

Dr. Rounds believes that the cancer-caus- 
ing capacity of smog resides in the particu- 
late matter to which various hydrocarbons 
become attached. 

The gas components of smog—sulfur di- 
oxide and nitrogen oxide, for example— 
probably are responsible for the congestion, 
bronchitis and emphysema which are aggra- 
vated by smog. 

Dr. Pomerat is an internationally recog- 
nized tissue culture expert. Tissue culture 
is the name for the technique of growing 
tissue in laboratory dishes. It is known that 
certain kinds of chromosomal abnormalities 
occur in tissue culture even when the cells 
are not exposed to toxic or noxious agents. 


CONTROLS STUDIED 


But Dr. Rounds said that the changes oc- 
curring in the chemical and smog experi- 
ments were significantly more common, suffi- 
cient indication for him to conclude that 
they were due to the materials the cells were 
exposed to. 

The scientists also are using their tech- 
nique to study the efficiency of various smog 
control devices for automobiles. They ex- 
pose tissue cultures to exhaust gases before 
they pass through a device and compare the 
effects on cells with those produced by gases 
after they have been passed through the 
device. 

This phase of their work is being done in 
conjunction with the State air pollution 
control board. 


COTTON IS IN TROUBLE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
predicament in which cotton finds itself 
today grows more and more acute. The 
grower, the textile manufacturer, the 
consumer, the taxpayer, and the econ- 
omy of the Nation suffer from the 
hodge-podge of existing cotton law. 

A new and objective and long-range 
look at cotton and its future is long over- 
due. An atmosphere of defeatism now 
pervading the question of new cotton leg- 
islation must be cast aside, and there 
must be a concerted effort on the part 
of all interests to revitalize the industry. 

Charles S. Murphy, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, when speaking in New Or- 
leans on Friday, correctly stated “that 
a problem does exist, and cotton is in 
trouble.” Referring to a number of cot- 
ton legislative proposals now pending be- 
fore the Congress, Mr. Murphy especially 
noted the merits of the cotton bill which 
I have introduced in the Senate, on 
which hearings will be held May 20 be- 
fore the Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee. 

I appreciated his remarks, and call 
them to the attention of everyone inter- 
ested in a solution to the cotton problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
CHARLES S. MURPHY BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
COTTON SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION, ROOSEVELT 
Horer, NEw OxLEANS, LA., May 10, 1963, 
11 A.M. 


I have spent a lot of time during the past 
2 years working on proposed cotton legisla- 
tion. This has been a most interesting ex- 
perience. However, at this time it appears 
that the degree of success which is likely 
to be achieved is a matter of conjecture. 

I said last December that I thought the 
prospects for new cotton legislation were ex- 
cellent because there were so many people 
who needed cotton legislation so badly they 
would simply have to get together—submerge 
their differences—and work to get a bill 
passed. It now seems that I may well have 
been wrong in my estimate of the situation. 
Differences have not been submerged. 

I spoke again on this subject in January. 
At that time, I said “the hope for enactment 
of new cotton legislation remains alive. 
Whether this hope is in fact realized will 
depend to a great extent on whether the 
different groups in the cotton industry can 
and will submerge their respective viewpoints 
sufficiently to provide the essential degree 
of accommodation to the viewpoints of 
others. No one is going to be able to have 
his first choice as to what the new legisla- 
tion will contain. It is possible, however, 
to have new legislation under which everyone 
would be better off than with no new legisla- 
tion at all. That is the real choice. 

“Even if the cotton industry is united in 
its efforts to obtain prompt passage of a new 
bill, there are many pitfalls along the way 
and many difficulties ahead in obtaining the 
necessary concurrence and support from non- 
cotton groups. Substantial opposition or dis- 
sension within the cotton industry itself can 
and almost certainly will prevent passage in 
time for the planting of the 1963 crop. 

“I believe the recommendations of the 
Secretary’s Cotton Advisory Committee of 
January 14, 1963, offer the best—and perhaps 
the only—basis on which there is a reason- 
able hope of agreement. These recommenda- 
tions were arrived at by the Advisory Com- 
mittee after deliberations extending over 
Many months and after thorough discus- 
sion of many alternative proposals. They 
represent a degree of agreement which was 
reached only after much give and take. Any- 
one who might wish to upset them now 
should recognize (1) the difficulty of finding 
any other basis of agreement, and (2) the 
necessity for agreement if legislation is to 
be passed.” 

= > * > „ 

No one is entirely satisfied or happy with 
proposals recommended by the Advisory 
Committee. I expect I have heard more ob- 
jections to them than anyone elese. Never- 
theless, they still seem to me to be the only 
basis on which there is a reasonable hope of 
achieving an early agreement.” 

There were evidently a lot of people who 
didn’t believe what I said in January, because 
they went off in a good many other direc- 
tions. This, of course, they had a perfect 
right to do. But I might point out that we 
have no cotton legislation and the prospects 
do not look as good now as they did in 
January. 

Instead of differences being submerged 
they have been emphasized more and more. 

There is general agreement on one phase 
of the matter, namely, that a problem does 
exist and cotton is in trouble. Even here, 
there are differences of opinion as to how 
serious the trouble is. It sometimes seems 
to me that various spokesmen are compet- 
ing with each other to see who can make the 
most extreme statement about the serious- 
ness of the situation. I would not for one 
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moment wish to minimize the gravity of 
this problem, but I don’t believe I can add 
much to what has already been said on the 
subject. 

The problem in the cotton industry has 
existed for a number of years. As we worked 
with our Cotton Advisory Committee in the 
fall of 1961 and the spring of 1962 on pro- 
posed legislation, we saw only limited op- 
portunities for improvement. We were 
searching for a formula which would main- 
tain or increase the income of cotton farm- 
ers, which would make cotton more com- 
petitive, and would at the same time reduce 
Government costs for the cotton program. 
This was a formula which made the task 
extremely difficult. 

A major new element was introduced into 
the picture last fall when President Kennedy 
indicated that additional Government funds 
might be used to help solve the problems of 
the cotton industry and to eliminate the in- 
equity of the two-price cotton system. It 
was his judgment that the general welfare 
might be best served by the expenditure of 
these additional funds. It seemed to me that 
this decision of the President's was the key 
to the solution of our problem—the magic 
ingredient that would solve the dilemma of 
cotton with which we had been wrestling 
so earnestly. However, this has not been 
the case—at least not yet. Too many peo- 
ple—too many interests—are still insisting 
upon maintaining conflicting positions. 

I think it should be understood that the 
administration in its desire to help find a 
solution of the problems of the cotton in- 
dustry has agreed to a plan which would 
add many millions of dollars to the esti- 
mated cost of the cotton program. Let me 
hasten to add that we believe this expendi- 
ture would be fully justified in the resulting 
benefits to the entire Nation. Consumer 
savings alone would largely justify the ex- 
penditures—since prices to consumers would, 
it is estimated, be reduced the equivalent of 
twice as much as the increased Government 
costs. In addition, the stimulating effects 
on the entire economy through greater pros- 
perity and activity in the very important 
cotton industry would be most beneficial 
to everyone. 

However, the added Government costs 
present a very practical problem of great 
magnitude in budgetary terms. Government 
expenditures have to be paid with tax money 
that is actually collected by the Govern- 
ment. I want the record to be perfectly 
clear that the President has gone very far 
indeed, and has more than made good on 
his commitment to recommend legislation 
which would eliminate the inequity of the 
two-price system for cotton. 

Indeed, I think the President has gone as 
far as he should be expected to go. His 
responsibility to manage the Federal budget 
is a very heavy one, and no one can rightly 
contend that the share he is willing to al- 
locate to cotton is less than its fair share. 

The administration has not taken, and is 
not taking, a dogmatic attitude about this 
matter. It recognizes the problem. It has 
suggested solutions—it has accepted modifi- 
cations and counterproposals—it has been 
and is willing to agree to almost any reason- 
able solution that other people will agree 
to. 
Nevertheless, there are limits beyond 
which we cannot go. 

I believe the solution to the problem, if 
it is to be found at all, must be found 
within the limit of Federal expenditures 
which the President has already indicated he 
is willing to accept. There is no assurance 
that the Congress will agree even to expendi- 
tures of this magnitude—there is very little 
chance the Congress would agree to more. 

Where then is the solution to be found? 
Should we raise the export price of Ameri- 
can cotton so as to reduce the cost of the 
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export program? Few knowledgeable people 
with whom I have discussed the subject 
would advocate this course. If American 
cotton is to be exported at all, it can only 
be exported at world prices. Otherwise, no 
one will buy it. The exports must be main- 
tained. They are too important—not only 
to the cotton industry—but to our balance 
of payments—to the entire national econ- 
omy—to even think of letting them stop. 

Is the answer to reduce the support price 
for cotton? Many people are saying yes. 
They say they know American farmers 
cannot produce cotton at the world price 
of around 24 cents a pound, but that 30 
cents a pound would be about right. That 
would be a reduction of 2½ cents a pound. 
Before you settle on this as a painless and 
easy answer, do a little bit of simple arith- 
metic with me. See what would happen to 
cotton farmers’ income. Suppose the cot- 
ton farmers’ total cost of production is only 
24 cents a pound—and surely that is not a 
high estimate. His present support price is 
3214 cents—leaving a margin of profit of 
8% cents. If we simply reduce his price 
2% cents, he loses more than one-fourth of 
his profit—his net income. But you say, 
his volume will be increased—and in due 
time it may. Our economists estimate that 
for each 1 cent reduction in price, mill 
consumption could increase by as much as 
200,000 bales. So a 2½ cent cut would 
mean 500,000 bales more cotton. This would 
mean that the American cotton farmer in- 
stead of losing 29 percent of his net income 
loses only 27 percent—instead of losing $175 
million, he only loses $160 million. 

This is not a consequence to be accepted 
lightly. In the Department of Agriculture, 
we have found it a very painful prospect. 

We are committed to helping maintain 
farm income—not reducing it. Nevertheless, 
there have been many spokesmen for cotton 
producers who have advocated or acquiesced 
in a reduction of the support price to 30 
cents. If this is really what producers want, 
what are we to say? 

I will say this. We feel a special obliga- 
tion to the small farmer—one whose voice is 
heard least in the corridors of Washington— 
but one whose need is greatest. We are will- 
ing to accept his proxy in this matter, and 
we don’t propose to vote it in favor of a 
price support cut for the little man as a 
part of a legislative package. 

Is it necessary to a solution that a pay- 
ment be made on cotton consumed do- 
mestically which is equal to the entire dif- 
ference between the export price and the 
domestic price of cotton? If so, the squeeze 
is going to be awfully tight somewhere else. 

I have identified some of the questions 
about the cotton problem. Finding an- 
swers is more difficult. 

We have conducted a diligent search for 
answers. From time to time, we have 
thought we were finding some, 

I referred earlier to the program recom- 
mended by our Advisory Committee last 
January 14. We thought that was a satis- 
factory answer and still think so. But some- 
where along the line, it failed to provide 
what some people thought they had to have 
so it was derailed. Various modifications 
were proposed. We have considered them 
one after another and agreed to them when- 
ever we could. Most of the administration's 
difficulties in considering these proposals 
have revolved around budgetary considera- 
tions. In that area we feel that we have 
gone about as far as we can go. 

As you all know, we recently sent to Con- 
gressman CooLEY, chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, our views on a 
draft bill he had sent to us for comment. 
We agreed to the main points in the draft he 
sent to us, subject to the minimum changes 
necessary to bring it within our budgetary 
limits and provide a measure of protection 
for small producers. 
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This draft bill would provide for payments 
with respect to cotton consumed in the 
United States to eliminate the inequity of 
the two-price system. These payments 
would be in an amount determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, subject to the pro- 
viso that on and after August 1, 1964, the 
payments would have to be sufficient to make 
cotton available for domestic consumption at 
the same price it is available for export. 
These payments would be made to “someone 
other than the producer,” but there is not 
one word about whether they should be made 
to the “first buyer” or “last handler.” 

The draft bill also provides for the plant- 
ing of cotton on export acres outside the na- 
tional allotment and at the world price. It 
also would authorize a lower price level for 
that part of the production from each farm 
which exceeded 30 bales. Finally, it would 
authorize a stepped up program of research 
aimed at reducing the cost of producing cot- 
ton, and would provide for a reduction in 
support price commensurate with such re- 
ductions in costs of production as might be 
achieved. 

A number of persons interested in cotton 
promptly said they would oppose this pro- 
posal. They probably will be able to defeat 
it if they persist in this attitude. I under- 
stand that various producer groups are still 
considering this proposal and more may be 
heard from them later. 

Hearings on cotton legislation are sched- 
uled to begin before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry on May 20. The 
bills before that committee will include one 
introduced by Senator SPARKMAN of Alabama 
which embodies the recommendations of our 
Advisory Committee to which I referred ear- 
lier. The Department of Agriculture will, of 
course, indicate to the Senate committee 
that it believes this proposal to be a suitable 
way of dealing with the problem. 

The Senate committee will also have be- 
fore it another bill proposed by Senator 
TALMADGE of Georgia. This bill has some 
very constructive possibilities. Briefly, it 
would provide for each grower a domestic 
allotment—his fair share of the domestic 
market—expressed in bales. Each grower 
could produce and market as much cotton as 
he pleased at world prices. Then, in addi- 
tion to what he received in the marketplace, 
the Government would make payments to 
him on his domestic allotment to achieve 
specified levels of total returns per pound for 
this share of his production. 

This proposal would permit cotton to move 
freely through private trade channels at price 
levels approximating world prices. It would 
be possible under this proposal to increase 
the net income of cotton farmers and, at the 
same time, lower Government costs in com- 
parison with other programs. It would be 
the lowest cost way of achieving a one-price 
system for cotton. It would be simpler to 
administer than the present program. We 
believe that this bill deserves the most care- 
ful and objective consideration. 

There is, in some quarters, strong opposi- 
tion to one of the features of the Talmadge 
bill—namely, the direct payments to cotton 
producers. One of the reasons for this op- 
position is the fear that limitations might 
be put upon the size of payments so as to 
ruin large producers. However, the bill has 
a safeguard against this. It requires that 
price support be provided in one form or 
another no matter how large the producer. 
Thus, if funds were not made available for 
paying part of the support price in the form 
of direct payments, the Secretary would be 
required by the law to provide the total sup- 
port price by loans or purchases just as he 
does now. This has been referred to as the 
“snap back“ provision. We regard it as very 
wise. We regard it as essential that large 
producers as well as small shall receive a fair 
return for their cotton. 

There is one curious phenomenon related 
to the Talmadge bill and similar proposals 
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involving direct payments to cotton produc- 
ers. Many, many people—many of them in 
high places—say “We know this kind of pro- 
posal makes sense—it would be best for 
everybody—and I'm for it,” they say, “but 
the trouble is we can't get it passed—the 
Farm Bureau leadership is against it.” 

This leads me to a question which I wish 
to pose to your group here today. I think I 
know how you feel about the Talmadge bill 
and other like proposals. But my question 
to you is: What are you going to do about 
it? How long are you going to continue to 
listen to people who say they agree with you 
that this is the best kind of proposal but 
it can’t be passed? 

I want the record to be perfectly clear from 
this point on that the Department of Agri- 
culture is not responsible for the ills which 
beset the cotton industry. You ought to 
know who your friends are; and, if you are 
going to aim your fire anywhere, you ought 
to aim it at the right places. 

We, in the Department, are going to keep 
right on doing the best we can to get cotton 
legislation passed. But the fate of this mat- 
ter does not rest in our hands. It rests in 
yours, and in the hands of cotton producers, 
and textile mills—and all the groups inter- 
ested in the welfare of people in the cotton 
industry. We will do our part. But we 
cannot do your part. The outcome rests in 
your hands just as much as it does in ours. 

It will take the best efforts of all of us 
to get the job done. 


AMERICAN LEGION SPEECH BY 
CASPER, WYO., YOUTH 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, in a 
speech that won the regional American 
Legion Oratorical contest at Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., a Casper, Wyo., youth re- 
cently warned of the danger of commu- 
nism to the United States Constitution. 

In his remarks John Vorhies, Jr., ob- 
serves that America is now the strongest 
fortress of freedom left in the world, and 
that we have an unprecedented moral 
obligation to spread the ideas of our 
Founding Fathers and to fight the forces 
of communism. 

John states that we are charged with 
the never ending task of defending and 
preserving this Nation and its ideals for 
the world of tomorrow. 

In the hope that it will be of interest to 
my colleagues and to Americans who 
read of our proceedings, I request unan- 
imous consent to have this speech by 
John Vorhies, Jr., of Casper, Wyo., 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
following my remarks, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our CONSTITUTION—HoOPE FOR MANKIND 
(By John R. Vorhies, Jr., 1234 South Wolcott 
Street, Casper, Wyo.) 

Existence—that is a magnificent word, 
for existence is the miracle that God brought 
about in a dead universe. And, God made 
man—to exist. The miracle of life alone is 
more than enough, for no one would trade 
existence for nothingness. Yet, some of us 
have been given a special existence far above 
that of the rest of mankind—for we exist 
in a free society. What we have done and 
what we will do with this gift has a pro- 
found effect on the rest of the world. 

I believe that to save mankind and to 
help the oppressed people of the United 
States of America, the fate of mankind has, 
in a sense, been placed in our hands. For the 
inexorable force of Communism is rolling 
across the countries of the world—picking 
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them up and transforming them into police 
states. America is now the strongest fortress 
of freedom left in the world. For that rea- 
son we have an unprecedented moral obli- 
gation to spread the ideas of our Founding 
Fathers and to fight the forces of commu- 
nism. 

We have, in the United States, the prize 
for which mankind has always fought. That 
prize is freedom. For the citizens of the 
United States freedom, insured by our Con- 
stitution, has meant the greatest material 
wealth in the world. It has meant the evolu- 
tion of the best economic system imaginable. 
For our ideas of free and natural competition 
have made our industries the most efficient in 
the world. On top of that, our workers re- 
ceive higher wages than any other labor force 
on earth. Our institutions, our ideals, our 
people and even our buildings all reflect the 
free society in which we live. 

Look around at the beautiful, freely func- 
tional architecture of our country and com- 
pare it with the dull, drab buildings in the 
Soviet Union. Some of the structures found 
in this country are truly inspired creations. 
The Federal Science Pavillion at the Seattle 
World’s Fair and Dulles International Air- 
port in Washington, D.C., are two creations 
in concrete which will thrill people with 
their beautifully functional design for years 
to come. In every city of the United States 
there are many buildings and parks and 
works of pure art which wonderfully evi- 
dence the free spirit which abounds here. 
Architects, writers, painters, and all creative 


people wish to express their feeling for 


beauty through their work. In the United 
States they may do so without interference. 

Think of the many charitable institutions 
in this country: the Ford Foundation, the 
United Pund, CARE, and the many church- 
supported programs in foreign countries. Of 
their own free will the people of the United 
States choose to help the handicapped and 
poverty stricken people of the world, 

Consider our ideals which were formed 
with a feeling for the worth of every individ- 
ual human being and which are overshad- 
owed with deepest respect for the ultimate 
supremacy of the human soul. These beliefs 
are the result of life in a free society. 

The people of this country brilliantly 
refiect the type of society in which they live. 
We Americans are a happy, intelligent peo- 
ple who love our country. Our minds are 
free to think creatively, to plan our lives, to 
learn. Utilizing their leisure time Americans 
have become the most informed people in the 
world. Every day they turn to art and to 
literature in ever-increasing numbers. Even 
the lowliest factory worker lives on an intel- 
lectual plane far above that of a large major- 
ity of the world’s population. We in the 
United States have truly achieved a wonder- 
ful existence. 

To fulfill the opportunity of today and the 
promise of the future is the duty of every 
single citizen of this great country. We are 
charged with the never-ending task of de- 
fending and preserving this Nation and its 
ideals for the world of tomorrow. We must 
never forget that our Constitution is a shin- 
ing beacon for the oppressed peoples of all 
the earth. We must not let that beacon go 
out. We must not forsake mankind and 
cheat our children. We must never forget 
that if we lose our freedom then all of the 
material wealth in the world will be as 
nothing. 

The ancient Romans were blessed with the 
beginnings of an intellectual climate similar 
to ours. They had the most advanced society 
in the world for their time. But the peo- 
ple became complacent. They stopped fight- 
ing for their rights. They stopped exercis- 
ing their legislative privileges to obtain more 
freedom. They became physically soft. 
Their minds began to deteriorate along with 
their bodies. Thousands upon thousands of 
people quit fighting for life and accepted the 
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government dole. They became drones in 
a society that depended upon slaves. The 
story is the same in many countries of the 
world. Spain and Italy and Germany and 
the South American countries all were taken 
over by dictators because the people failed 
to wake up and take action against the 
waves of . ‘There is a very real ex- 
ample of the price of apathy just 90 miles off 
our gulf coast. 

If we fail to exercise our privileges and 
think for ourselves we will be lulled into 
that same complacency. We must be ever 
aware of our obligation to our country and 
to mankind. We must realize that we are 
the last hope for the world. For if we fail to 
preserve and spread the ideas of our Consti- 
tution then communism will take over and 
reign supreme, perhaps forever. 

The Constitution is very much like an in- 
surance policy, to keep the freedoms it gives 
us we must make regular payments. We pay 
with intelligent voting and eternal vigilance. 
If we fail to make the first payment we will 
lose our freedoms. If we fail to make the 
second payment we will lose our country. 

Our society is like a tower with the Consti- 
tution as its base. Every American citizen 
is an integral part of that tower. Every citi- 
zen must support part of the load or the 
structure will be weakened. We must have 
unity of spirit, and strength of purpose with 
common goals or the Constitution will not 
be able to support our tower. 

Beyond these national considerations we 
still have an all-important task to perform 


for mankind. That task is to spread peace 


and freedom and love of God all over the 
world. 


LAW DEGREE EARNED BY SENATOR 
BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
each year, from spring until summer, it 
is not unusual for Members of this body 
to attend university commencements. 
Neither is it unusual on these occasions 
for Senators to receive honorary degrees 
of one kind or another, frequently in 
law. I must confess that I have always 
felt somewhat reticent, although deeply 
honored, when I have been the recipient 
of such a degree, as though it were an 


unearned distinction. 
There is one Member of this body who 
has no cause for such feelings. On June 


10 he will receive from American Uni- 
versity a degree in law which he will 
have earned the hard way. Through- 
out the years that he has been in the 
Senate, he has taken the requisite 
courses in law at American University. 
He has been a student, as any other 
student, and has had to carry the same 
load of studies. Indeed, he has had to 
work harder than most, for circum- 
stances had previously denied him the 
opportunity of attending college. 

But this grueling effort is now over, 
or is almost over. Senator BYRD of 
West Virginia will graduate with honors, 
and will receive his degree in law. 

Mr. President, there has been no more 
faithful or hardworking Member of this 
body in discharging his constitutional 
responsibilities as a Senator than Ros- 
ERT BYRD. He has carried his share, and 
more than his share, of the burdens of 
the Senate, even while working for his 
law degree. It has been a great effort, 
a great strain, and a great personal 
sacrifice. It adds up to a remarkable 
feat of the intellect and personal deter- 
mination which deserves the highest rec- 
ognition and commendation. I know 
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that all Members join with me in con- 
gratulating our colleague, Senator BYRD, 
on his outstanding achievement. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Sunday Star 
of May 12, 1963, referring to the Sen- 
ator, be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Star of May 12, 1963] 


PERSEVERANCE Pays OFF: SENATOR ROBERT 
BYRD, 45, Earns BELATED LAW DEGREE 


(By Harriet Grifiths) 


Senator RoBERT C. BYRD, kept first by hard 
times and then by busy times from going 
through undergraduate college, has managed 
to earn himself a law degree at 45. 

It will be a prized moment for the West 
Viriginia Democrat when he is made a bache- 
lor of laws at American University’s June 10 
commencement exercises with President Ken- 
nedy as speaker. 

Behind it are formal law studies begun and 
completed under what he admits was “ter- 
rific pressure” during the 10-year span of 
his service in the House and Senate, with 
exceptional scholarship requirements be- 
cause of his lack of a AB. 


RUGGED SCHEDULE 


Counting out his election years and one 
other year when he toured the world as a 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, he attended classes like any other 
part-time student during about 6 years. 

“For those several years, I was practically 
a prisoner in my own den at night and on 
weekends,” he recalls. He often ate his sup- 
per as his wife drove him from Capitol Hill 
to the law school at 20th and G Streets NW. 

On trips to West Virginia, Mrs. Byrd drove 
and the Senator studied. Off for Las Vegas 
to observe an atomic explosion, he carried 
along his law books. 

If the Washington party circult missed 
him during his self-imposed stewardship, 
Senator Byrd didn’t reciprocate. 

“I have absolutely no interest whatever 
in cocktail parties,” he says. “They are ex- 
tremely boring as far as I am concerned.” 

However much a stranger to the social 
scene, he was a good deal in evidence during 
the workday at the Capitol. District af- 
fairs, particularly the welfare program, have 
been a memorable area of his thorough- 
going attention as chairman of the Senate 
District Appropriations Subcommittee. 


HAD JOB CONSCIENCE 


“I did not let my work suffer as a result 
of my going to school,” the Senator says. 
“I took my study hours out of those in 
which one would normally expect to rest 
from his work.” 

An intense man who calls himself a 
workhorse he says there has been no differ- 
ence in the busy schedule he maintains at the 
office—his staff estimates he goes out to 
lunch about four times a month—since last 
August when he actually finished his law 
studies. 

And despite the frank marveling of those 
who have heard him explain the District 
budget to the Senate without any notes, he 
claims no such ally as a photographic 
memory. 

UTILIZES SPARE TIME 

“I'm not able to memorize easily,” he 
avers. Nevertheless, he has committed a 
large volume of poetry and other literary 
passages to memory. As one way of making 
use of spare minutes, he has a dictionary 
in his bathroom so he can add a new word 
to his vocabulary while shaving. 

In his free time, “I am now able to be 
with my family more,” he says. The family 
includes his daughters, Mona, a teacher at 
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Henry Thoreau Intermediate School in Vi- 
enna, Va., and Marjorie, a George Washing- 
ton University student. 

Senator BYRD thinks he was more sensitive 
than his professors or his fellow students 
about the presence of a U.S. Senator in the 
law school classroom. 


PREFERRED ANONYMITY 


He made some effort to keep his identity 
from being known, but eventually the other 
students would learn who he was. He pre- 
ferred that his professors call him “Mr. 
Byrp,” but at least one continued to call 
on him in class as “Senator.” 

He thinks very few of his fellow Senators, 
aside from Majority Leader MANSFIELD, with 
whom he would check to see if any votes 
were coming up before going off to class at 
5:30 p.m., knew he was attending law school. 

“I was under terrific pressure,” he says 
of the long haul. “When one attempts to do 
this while engaged in one of the most im- 
portant jobs in the world, it becomes almost 
impossible to stand up under the strain. 
There were times when I wondered whether 
I had the strength and determination to go 
on.” 

ENCOURAGED BY INSTRUCTORS 


The Senator says he had a good deal of 
encouragement from Dean John S. Myers, of 
the law school and Associate Dean B. J. 
Tennery, who was one of his professors; 
“They would urge me to keep pressing on.” 

He took part of his law work at George 
Washington University and the rest at 
American University. American, under a 
provision in effect at the time he started, 
agreed to accept him as a law degree candi- 
date despite lack of a bachelor’s degree on 
grounds of his past record and with the pro- 
vision that he maintain a B average. 

Senator Byrp not only did that, but won 
the Mooers trophy as the outstanding stu- 
dent in trial practice court and awards for 
the best examination showings in corpora- 
tion law, security transactions, and adminis- 
trative law. 

HAD MENIAL JOBS 

Graduating from high school as class vale- 
dictorian in 1934, he couldn't go on to col- 
lege. He looked for work for almost a year, 
and then got a job in a service station. 
Later he worked in a produce market and 
meat market. He married young and kept 
busy making a living, 

He took a correspondence course in English 
from the University of Wisconsin and started 
college work in West Virginia 16 years after 
leaving high school, attending classes while 
serving in the State house and senate. 

Now he expects to rest on his educational 
laurels, except for a possible refresher course 
next fall and a try at the District bar ex- 
amination. 

“If it were a tangible thing and I could 
sell it, I wouldn't take $100,000 for my law 
degree,” he asserts. 

But on the other hand, “I wouldn't at- 
tempt to go through law school again under 
the circumstances for $100,000 either.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California with- 
hold that suggestion? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do. 


IS PEACE A RELIGIOUS OBJEC- 
TIVE?—RULING BY INTERNAL 
REVENUE SERVICE 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want 
to call to the attention of the Senate a 
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ruling by the Internal Revenue Service 
which should astonish thinking people 
everywhere. 

The Internal Revenue Service has 
ruled that the pursuit of peace is not a 
religious objective. For this precise rea- 
son, it has revoked the tax-exempt status 
of an old, established Christian peace 
group, the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

The Internal Revenue Service told 
this organization: N 

Your principal purpose is the prevention 
of war and the abolition of armaments, par- 
ticularly nuclear weapons. We do not con- 
clude that your purposes are religious. 


I do not pretend to be qualified to de- 
cide which organizations should be tax 
exempt and which should not. It may 
be that the Internal Revenue Service can 
cite reasons for justifying the revocation 
of a tax exemption which has stood un- 
challenged since 1926. 

All I can say is that the reasons the 
Internal Revenue Service has cited so far 
are absolute nonsense. More than that, 
they pose a serious threat to religious 
organizations in America, and they un- 
dermine the entire philosophy of this 
Nation’s quest for peace. 

The Internal Revenue Service ruling 
made the fantastic assertion that peace 
is not a religious objective, because peace 
can be achieved only through legislation, 
and that therefore an organization 
which works for peace is not a religious 
organization, but is an action organiza- 
tion. 

This ruling obviously was written by 
someone who knew nothing about reli- 
gion and also knew nothing about peace. 

It seems to me that this ruling must 
not be allowed to stand as the stated 
policy of the U.S. Government, Itshould 
be repudiated by religious persons of 
every persuasion, and it should be repu- 
diated by officials of the United States. 

I have been following this case since 
February 27 of this year, when I received 
from a constituent, a distinguished pro- 
fessor at a Wisconsin college, a letter 
notifying me of this unprecedented de- 
cision. He asked whether American 
churches could accept the dictum that 
religion has no voice in political deci- 
sions, that the church must stick to its 
worship and sacraments. 

My first inclination was to assume that 
my friend was misinformed. I could not 
believe that an agency of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment would ever formally rule that 
the quest for peace is not a religious ac- 
tivity. So I proceeded very slowly. 

I wrote to the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Mortimer Caplin, asking 
him if these facts were correct. To this 
date, I have received no reply, except 
confirmation from a subordinate that 
these facts were indeed correct. What I 
wanted the Internal Revenue Service to 
do was to explain what follows as a re- 
sult of this decision. 

I asked this question: 

Exactly how did the Internal Revenue 
Service determine that world peace could be 
secured only through legislation, and could 
you give me an example of the legislation 
needed to bring this about? 


I received no answer. It seemed to me 
a good question. If the Internal Revenue 
Service has a bill which can be passed 
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that will legislate world peace, I would 
like to see it and to be a cosponsor. I 
would guess that every Senator would 
want to be a cosponsor. 

As I said, I proceeded slowly in the 
assumption that the Internal Revenue 
Service could not have made such a rul- 
ing. But there is no question any longer. 
Here are some exact quotes from the In- 
ternal Revenue Service letter to the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, dated Jan. 10, 
1963: ` 

You are operated for a purpose that is 
political in character, and not within the 
scope of section 501(e)(3). We believe it is 
clear that your principal purpose is the pre- 
vention of war and the abolition of arma- 
ments, particularly nuclear weapons. * * * 

It is our position that a purpose of “anti- 
militarism, peace, and international recon- 
ci'jation,” is a political purpose and not 
within the orbit of section 501(e)(3). * * * 

Resolving international controversies is a 
political purpose, not a charitable or reli- 
gious purpose. * * * 

We do not conclude that your purposes 
are religious. 

Your main objective is the attainment of 
international peace by the abolition of arma- 
ments and by other revisions in our program 
of national defense. This is an objective 
that can only be obtained by legislation. 


What a shocking contrast this bu- 
reaucratic dialogue makes with the great 
new peace encyclical of Pope John 
XXIII—a document which reaffirms for 
all the world the essentially religious na- 
ture of mankind’s everlasting quest for 
peace. 

Does the Internal Revenue Service in- 
tend to take a new look at the tax exempt 
status of Catholic churches now that it 
realizes they are working for peace under 
the leadership of one of the greatest 
Popes in history? 

As I have emphasized, I do not attempt 
to substitute my judgment for that of the 
Internal Revenue Service in deciding tax 
cases. But the fact remains that no 
valid reasons have been presented in 
this case. 

I feel no necessity to make a case for 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. There 
are probably many issues on which the 
organization and I would disagree. But 
the public should know that this is an 
old and established peace group. Its na- 
tional advisory council includes some of 
the great names of American religion: 
Dr. George Buttrick of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick of Riverside Church, New York 
City; Dr. Martin Luther King, of At- 
lanta, Ga., and Prof. Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette of Yale University Divinity 
School. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Wisconsin may be permitted to 
proceed for an additional 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. The only encouraging 
sign in this whole baffling incident is the 
report that the Internal Revenue Service 
is taking a second look at its unusual 
decision. But this does not offer much 
hope. From what little I can learn, the 
Internal Revenue Service is not actually 
reconsidering its decision on the “non- 
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religious” nature of peace. Instead, it 
is inviting the fellowship to submit new 
evidence which would enable it to qualify 
for tax exempt status under this strange 
ruling. 

This appears to me to be equally dan- 
gerous. In effect, the Internal Revenue 
Service is suggesting that the fellowship 
change or at least redefine its activities 
from the pursuit of peace to something 
“more religious.” 

Without making any attempt to judge 
the merit of other cases of tax exemp- 
tion, it is interesting to note that tax 
exempt status remains in effect for many 
groups whose principal activity is to 
campaign for more militant and aggres- 
sive actions by the United States in 
foreign affairs. Tax-exempt status pres- 
ently is accorded to many militant right- 
wing organizations. There seems to be 
no question in the mind of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment that such organizations are 
truly religious. 

Mr. President, I just learned this 
morning that 26 prominent church 
leaders, including two former presidents 
of the National Council of Churches and 
the president of Notre Dame university, 
are making a protest today on this same 
decision. 

The statement of this distinguished 
group of Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews points up the seriousness of this 
decision. I want to congratulate these 
distinguished churchmen for rallying to 
the side of this small, interdenomina- 
tional organization. They obviously see 
the serious implications of this Internal 
Revenue Service ruling. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a statement by the authors of a 
folder entitled “Why We Belong to the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation,” by Dr. 
Fosdick and seven other church leaders; 
a statement of Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
minister emeritus, Delmar Baptist 
Church, St. Louis, Mo.; and a statement 
concerning the ruling of the Internal 
Revenue Service on the tax exempt 
status of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wär WE BELONG TO THE FELLOWSHIP OF 
RECONCILIATION 

“I joined the FOR in its early days. Hav- 
ing seen at first hand what war means, in 
the first world conflict, my conscience could 
no longer dodge the issue: That war, in its 
causes, processes and results, is the complete 
denial of everything that Jesus Christ stands 
for. I welcomed then, as I do still, a fellow- 
ship which takes Christ’s ways of life seri- 
ously—not simply as an ideal dream for 
tomorrow but as a practical program today. 

“The FOR is not the only organization to 
which in my desire to serve the cause of 
peace I give allegiance, but it has distinc- 
tive functions. It represents the advance 
guard of those who distrust brutal force, 
however patriotically camouflaged, as a 
means of solving mankind’s problems; who 
practice positive, constructive, nonviolent 
resistance against injustice; who, sharing 
with all intelligent people the conyiction 
that the abolition of war is now a necessity 
if mankind is to survive, propose in every 
field which they can influence to substitute 
. good will for coercive 
violence. 
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“Within the FOR one finds differing opin- 
ions about details of policy and strategy. I 
find no attempt to achieve unanimity. But 
the organization's basic convictions and en- 
deavors have gathered around them a com- 
pany of men and women with whom I am 
glad to be associated. I think that the 
future belongs to what the FOR stands for. 

“HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK,” 


John Haynes Holmes: “As a founder of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, I am proud 
of its record, in stormy times, on the great 
issues of brotherhood and peace. 

“T like the fellowship because it is a quiet, 
steadfast, resolute group of men and women, 
who refuse longer to make compromise with 
sin. It finds war between nations to be the 
greatest of all evils, and acts accordingly. 
Its ordeals have been many, its risks more 
frightening than can be imagined. But it 
carries on, and will carry on, until peace has 
come to heal and bless this troubled world.” 

Allan A. Hunter: “The real struggle is not 
East versus West. It is between two wills 
within us. One is the will to annihilate, to 
dominate and despise, coming to a climax 
in the disintegrating force of the hydrogen 
bomb. The other is the will to save, to 
share, to appreciate: what we see in Jesus. 
This vitality is our center of reference. 
When we forget that, the evil we are trying 
to overcome hypnotizes us into relying on 
the devil’s own skills. So, as members of 
the FOR, we have to say ‘No’ to war—each in 
terms of his own integrity. But the ‘no’ is 
incidental. What is ultimate is the posi- 
tive, reconciling power of God that would 
go to the cross rather than give up loving 
‘enemies.’ This alternative to the threat 
of retaliation is what the FOR emphasizes. 
Until a more certain trumpet sounds 
throughout the church, for Christ's new and 
living way, the FOR is needed in our world, 
desperately needed.” 

Paul Scherer: “I belong to the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation because I can find no 
better means of registering my conviction 
that in our time, with our instruments of 
mass suicide, war and the threat of war, are 
the surest and quickest way not to safeguard 
but to destroy everything that the free 
world holds dear. Without drawing any 
too facile conclusions from the Christian 
gospel in the direction of pacifism, I yet be- 
lieve that the witness, both negative and 
positive, borne by the fellowship is more 
significant than any other in the so-called 
secular field with which I can identify my- 
self.” 

Henry Hitt Crane: “Of all the peace orga- 
nizations in this country the most authentic, 
unambiguous and effective seems to me to 
be the Fellowship of Reconciliation. Under 
leadership that is courageous, uncompro- 
mising and creative it has maintained an 
unequivocal witness to its sovereign alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ, His way, His truth, 
and His life, thus moving far beyond the 
area of mere negative protest into the realm 
of positive affirmation and example. I know 
of no more effective way for a sincere Chris- 
tian to declare his vital concern for world 
peace than to join the FOR.” 

Roland H. Bainton: “I belong to the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation because it has 
made a consistent stand against war and 
has worked persistently and constructively 
for peace. I belong also because there is a 
certain latitude within the fellowship for 
diversity of opinion. We are not all of one 
mind as to the Christian limits of constraint 
nor as to the strategies of peace. I find my- 
self less radically pacifist than some and 
more disposed to work with and exert in- 
fluence upon peace-minded nonpacifists. 
Our fellowship has not thus far excluded 
such an approach, and because some diver- 
gence is conceded I am glad that I am able 
to be a member of the fellowship. The wit- 
ness of the society is particularly needed at 
this time when the great powers talk of peace 
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and go on bleeding the nations in prepara- 
tions for war.” 

Howard Thurman: “I joined the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation when I was a sopho- 
more in college in 1922. At that time I was 
not wrestling with the problems of peace and 
war in any large national or international 
context. I was trying to find a way to live 
in the social climate of Georgia, without 
giving myself over to the hostility and the 
evil in my environment. For me, it was not 
a question of deciding not to bear arms, but 
it was a question of confirming my faith in 
the creative possibilities of reconciliation at 
the grim level of my context in my immedi- 
ate environment. I discovered that there 
were men like Shorty Collins and John Nevin 
Sayre who, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were white, were able to share a quality 
of understanding and love which said to me 
that this is not only the right way, but also 
a better way than was in evidence around me. 

“During all the years since, I have main- 
tained my sense of belonging to the fellow- 
ship because of the strength which it has 
given to a lifelong conviction that meaning- 
ful experiences of unity and fellowship be- 
tween people are more compelling than the 
concepts, the ideologies, the fears or the 
prejudices that may separate them. The 
multiplication of these experiences, over a 
time interval of sufficient duration, can un- 
dermine any barrier that separates one man 
from the other.” 

Culbert G. Rutenber: “When World War 
II came, I had already been a pacifist for 
several years. But I was an isolated one be- 
longing to no organization. When the war 
broke, I felt the need of the undergird- 
ing of others who shared the same convic- 
tions. So I joined the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. 

“In the FOR I found unity in diversity. 
The kinds of pacifism represented there covy- 
ered a wide range of beliefs. I received the 
stimulus of divergent viewpoints, the cor- 
rection of differing minds, within a fellow- 
ship broad enough for all. 

“The FOR is the conscience of America on 
the issues of war and peace. It sounds the 
alarm eyen when no one is listening. More- 
over it is an active and frequently pioneer- 
ing agency for reconciliation. I feel it merits 
my support.” 


STATEMENT OF Dr. EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 


Twenty-six prominent churchmen today 
assailed the recent revocation by the Internal 
Revenue Service of the tax-exempt status of 
the country’s largest interfaith and interde- 
nominational religious pacifist organization. 
They described the reasons given by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for the action re- 
voking the status held for 37 years by the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation as “a challenge 
to the right of the religious community in 
America to address itself to peace.” Signers 
of the statement included two former presi- 
dents of the National Council of Churches, 
the President of Notre Dame University, sev- 
eral prominent rabbis and four Protestant 
bishops. They called on the “religious com- 
munity” of the country to “unite against the 
encroachment of governmental bodies into 
its right to bring the prophetic voice of re- 
ligion to bear on problems that so desperately 
need its spiritual insights for lasting so- 
lution.” 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation was or- 
ganized in 1915. It has 13,000 members in- 
cluding more than 1,500 clergymen, who 
joined on the basis of a statement of purpose 
that declares their belief that “love, such as 
that seen preeminently in Jesus, must serve 
as the true guide of personal conduct under 
all circumstances; and they seek to demon- 
strate this love as the effective force for over- 
coming evil and transforming society into a 
creative fellowship.” Throughout its history 
it has been active in attempts to apply non- 
violent and reconciling tactics to conflict 
situations between groups and races as well 
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as in war. In recent years the organization 
has played a considerable part in the appli- 
cation of nonviolent methods and philosophy 
to the struggle for racial equality, and lead- 
ing figures in that movement, including the 
Rey. Martin Luther King, Jr., are among its 
members. 

The Internal Revenue Service in revoking 
the fellowship’s tax-exempt standing, as- 
serted that the organization’s work for peace 
is not religious but political, and that its 
objectives can be attained only by the pas- 
sage or defeat of legislation, thus placing it 
in a newly created IRS category of “action 
organizations”, Several church bodies and 
periodicals have joined in support of the 
Fellowship in contesting both of these asser- 
tions. 


STATEMENT ON THE REVOCATION BY THE INTER- 
NAL REVENUE SERVICE OF THE FELLOWSHIP 
OF RECONCILIATION’s STATUS AS A TAx- 
EXEMPT ORGANIZATION 


The full statement released today and the 
list of signers is attached. 

The Internal Revenue Service has revoked 
the tax-exempt status of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. As a religious pacifist or- 
ganization, to which many ministers and 
laymen belong, the FOR for 37 years has 
enjoyed the same tax-exempt status granted 
to other religious and secular agencies en- 
gaged in not-for-profit educational activities. 
Now, suddenly without a formal hearing, 
Internal Revenue Service revokes this status 
for a small but important peace educational 
group. We believe this ruling has implica- 
tions that extend far beyond the immediate 
predicament of the FOR. It deserves the 
attention of the churches engaged in social 
education and action even though they ap- 
pear for the moment to be exempt from the 
Internal Revenue Service ruling. 

First of all it should be noted that the 
FOR in its statement of purpose says that 
it is “composed of men and women of many 
nations and races who recognize the unity 
of the worldwide human family and wish 
to explore the possibilities of love for dis- 
covering truth. They believe that love, such 
as that seen preeminently in Jesus, must 
serve as the true guide of personal conduct 
under all circumstances; and they seek to 
demonstrate this love as the effective force 
for o evil and transforming society 
into a creative fellowship.” Formed in Eng- 
land in 1914 and extended to the United 
States in 1915, the FOR is a “movement of 
Christian protest against war. Most of its 
members have joined because of their desire 
to follow unswervingly the way of life ex- 
emplified by Jesus.” 

Considering this background and with 
the knowledge of the FoR's activities over 
the years we find the Internal Revenue 
Service reasons for revocation somewhat sur- 
prising and altogether unconvincing. As we 
understand it IRS bases its ruling on two 
reasons: (1) The pursuit of peace, disarma- 
ment, and the reconciliation of nations is 
not religious but political activity. (2) The 
FOR’s objective—world peace—can be se- 
cured only by passage of legislation and as a 
result the organization falls into a recently 
created category of “action organizations” 
excluded from the right to tax deductibility. 

In regard to the first reason for revocation 
we believe the FOR has asked the right 
questions: “Is the American church willing 
to accept the dictum that religion has no 
voice in political decisions, that the church 
must stick to its worship and sacraments, 
with no word of judgment for the state?” 
We believe that the church must always 
retain the right to judge the state and that 
this is not only a religious activity but a 
religious duty. It is therefore disconcerting 
to see this misinterpretation of religious 
activity accepted as a basis for denying tax 
exemption. 
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Undoubtedly legislation will be a part of 
the movement to attain world peace or for 
that matter to pursue any other desirable 
social objective. But the concept that these 
desirable objectives can be attained only 
through legislation is fatuous. Changes in 
attitudes of individual human beings 
through a process of education normally 
precede legislation or changes in interpreta- 
tion of laws. Whether it is race relations, 
alcoholism, juvenile delinquency or world 
peace, the church is involved directly and 
substantially in this process and could not 
divorce itself from this process without 
divorcing itself from the Gospel itself. 

The record of the FOR over the years 
bears out its recent statement that “Peace 
will not be made only through legislation, 
or indeed through legislation at all. Peace 
will be made as reconciliation and brother- 
hood become operative in international rela- 
tionships as in personal. To acomplish 
that is the major purpose of the fellow- 
ship.” In this respect it is like other church 
bodies who are only incidentally involved in 
the legislative process and whose major work 
deals with the changing of attitudes which 
eventually lead to reform in the social order. 

We believe the Internal Revenue Service 
was in error in revoking the tax-exempt 
status of the FOR and express the hope that 
an immediate public hearing will be grant- 
ed in which this wrong will be righted. 

The grounds given by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service for its recent revocation of the 
tax-exempt status held by the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation for 37 years constitute a chal- 
lenge to the right of the religious community 
in America to address itself to peace or in- 
deed to any social issue where some govern- 
mental or legislative action may be implied. 

It is not just the fellowship that is under 
attack here; the implications are very broad 
and even fearsome for the state of religion in 
America. We believe the religious com- 
munity should unite against the encroach- 
ment of governmental bodies into its right to 
bring the prophetic voice of religion to bear 
on problems that so desperately need its 
spiritual insights for lasting solution, 

Prof. Roland Bainton, Yale University; 
Dr. John C. Bennett, vice president, 
Union Theological Seminary; the 
Reverend Daniel Berrigan, S.J., Le 
Moyne University; Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, stated clerk of the United Pres- 
byterlan Church in the U.S.A., past 
president of the National Council of 
Churches; Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, 
Harvard Divinity School, honorary 
chairman of the AFSC; Dr. Henry Hitt 
Crane, minister emeritus of the Cen- 
tral Methodist Church of Detroit, 
Mich.; Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, imme- 
diate past president of the National 
Council of Churches; the Reverend 
George H. Dunne, S.J., Georgetown 
University; Rabbi Maurice N. Eisen- 
drath, president, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations; Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, minister emeritus, 
Riverside Church, New York; Rabbi 
Arthur Gilbert, staff consultant on 
Religious Freedom and Public Affairs, 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews; Bishop A. Raymond Grant, Port- 
land (Oreg.) Area Methodist Church; 
Dr. Georgia Harkness, Pacific School of 
Religion; the Reverend Theodore M. 
Fesburgh, president, Notre Dame 
University; Rabbi Isidor B. Hoffman, 
Columbia University; Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy, Los Angeles Area Methodist 
Church; the Reverend John LaFarge, 
S. J., associate editor, America; the 
Right Reverend W. Appleton Lawrence, 
retired bishop, Episcopal Church of 
Western Massachusetts; the Reverend 
Thomas Merton, author, Abbey of 
Gethsemenee, Trappist, Ky.; Dr. Wal- 
ter G. Muelder, dean, Boston Univer- 
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sity School of Theology; Prof. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Mr. Clarence Pickett, secretary 
emeritus, American Friends Service 
Committee; Dr. Howard Schomer, pres- 
ident, Chicago Theological Seminary; 
Rabbi Steven Schwarzschild, Temple 
Beth El, Lynn, Mass., managing editor, 
Judaism; Mr. Herman Will, Jr., asso- 
ciate general secretary, Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns of the Methodist 
Church; and Prof. Gordon Zahn, 
Loyola University. 

(The above-named persons have signed in 
their individual capacities. Titles and or- 
ganizations are for purposes of identification 
only.) 


MAINTAINING CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHECKS AND BALANCES 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, my 
senior colleague from the State of Colo- 
rado [Mr. AlLorrl has recently ad- 
dressed a Law Day gathering at the 
Marshall Wythe School of Law, William 
and Mary College in Williamsburg, Va. 
In his remarks, my colleague has touched 
once again with true insight and great 
sincerity upon the problem of main- 
taining our traditional system of con- 
stitutional checks and balances within 
the Federal Government. 

I believe this to be a serious enough 
problem to warrant the careful consid- 
eration of every Member of the Congress, 
and I therefore request unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of my colleague be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(On Saturday afternoon, May 4, Senator 
GORDON ALLOTT, Republican, of Colorado, ad- 
dressed a Law Day gathering of students, 
faculty, and alumni of the Marshall Wythe 
School of Law, William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg, Va.) 

I want to begin today, in more ways than 
one, with fundamentals. All the documents 
of this Nation relating to the concepts of 
law and order are based on these funda- 
mentals, which must remain sound and in- 
violate, or else the entire complicated and 
magnificent superstructure of our society will 
be endangered. 

Just as you, I am proud of those docu- 
ments, hammered out and tempered by the 
men of our Republic, which established these 
fundamental principles under the actual 
stress of a struggle for their homes, their 
lives, their fortunes, and their freedoms. To 
some of these we will turn our attention. 

The date of Law Day is most significant, in 
our discussion of these principles, because it 
gives those of us who live by these funda- 
mental concepts of freedom an opportunity 
to refute those antihuman doctrines of the 
dogmatists of Marxism on the very same day 
that they have set aside to reaffirm their 
inflexible resolve to destroy our constitu- 
tional order and still the voice of freedom. 

But principles are not enough. And where 
better than here—in this State, this city, and 
this ancient and honorable citadel of learn- 
ing—to remind ourselves that the idea of 
freedom needs the fulfillment of practical in- 
stitutions, that a Virginia-born Declaration 
of Independence is just so much rhetoric 
without a Virginia-bred constitutional order, 
and that a free people quickly falls into im- 
potence or anarchy without the foundations 
of sound judgment and true knowledge. 
Virginia has endowed this Nation with stir- 
ring documents, with rich experience, and 
with wise leaders—and I can attest, from 
my own experience in the Nation's Capitol, 
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that in such a patriot as your revered senior 
Senator, the old tradition flourishes still. 

I am honored today to acknowledge per- 
sonally my obligation to him for his friend- 
ship, courage, and counsel. 

In your junior Senator, of course, you 
have an even more direct connection of 
school and capitol, William and Mary having 
awarded him a doctorate in law just 7 years 
ago. 

That this is the second oldest college in 
America is a calendar fact. The events you 
have infused into our history are more 
stirring than the dates, however. Jefferson, 


Monroe, and Tyler studied here. And we, 


if’ well advised, study them still. 

There is a practical, everyday incident 
that attaches our history to your school as 
well. As you may recall, George Washing- 
ton, the practical workaday Washington, 
received his first surveyors’ license from this 
school. 

Yet traditions that live in memory alone 
can be choked in the rank weeds of actual 
disuse. Your State knows that and tends its 
fields of contemporary law carefully and 
wisely. You have, uniquely, a Commission 
on Constitutional Government in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. Its work is widely 
known and widely respected. In the area 
of Federal-State relationships, I would say, 
its work is preeminent. Its work also is 
very much to the point of what I will dis- 
cuss today. 

From your Commission on Constitutional 
Government, I recall very vividly, came a 
recent reminder of some wise words spoken 
by the late Justice Arthur Vanderbilt. Com- 
menting on the development of the Federal 
system in America, he concluded that the 
colonists “had enough of completely cen- 
tralized government with no distribution of 
powers and they were intent on seeing to it 
that they should never suffer such grievances 
from a government of their own construc- 
tion.” 

Some of us are still intent upon that ob- 
jective. I would say, in fact, that beyond 
all of our partisan squabbles, there is really 
only one issue which is fateful, for our form 
of government, in the fullest sense of that 
word—fateful. That issue is whether we 
will preserve a system of distributed gov- 
ernmental powers—distributed to the States, 
to the Federal legislature, the executive, and 
to the judiciary—or whether we will, by a 
government of our own construction, cen- 
tralize power and retreat from liberty. 

One forceful goad for such a retreat from 
liberty is impatience. Progress, we find, 
often is defined merely as velocity. Motion, 
not order, has become obsessive to some of 
us. And action, not wisdom, has become a 
status symbol. 

Elihu Root warned us of this impatience 
long before it became a national hobby. He 
wrote that: “If the people of our country 
yleld to impatience which would destroy the 
system that alone makes effective these great 
impersonal rules and preserves our consti- 
tutional government, rather than endure the 
temporary inconvenience of pursuing reg- 
ulated methods of changing the law, we 
shall not be reforming. We shall not be 
making progress, but we shall be exhibiting 
that lack of self-control which enables great 
bodies of men to abide the slow process of 
orderly government rather than break down 
the barriers of order when they are struck 
by the impulse of the moment.” 

This occasion is exactly right for a restate- 
ment of that warning. 

Law Day has a level of meaning far beyond 
the mere celebration of impartial rules and 
regulations, or even the independence of our 
judicial system. It is an invitation to dig 
down to the essence and principles of the 
law. And when we do this, I suggest that 
we will get very close indeed, to the heart 
of American constitutional system and to 
the secret strength embedded in the sweep 
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of our national experience. One principle 
to be found is that of order. And this is 
an order beyond mere obedience to sound 
law: it is an order that emerges out of the 
very spirit of the law, and thus is man's 
best approximation of the principle of uni- 
versal order and the laws of nature. For, the 
force, the integrity, the ultimate justice of 
all laws, comes eventually not only from 
the words written on paper, but from the 
hearts and minds of the judges, the pros- 
ecutors, the lawyers, and, finally, of the cit- 
izens who sit as jurors on judgment of the 
disputes between their fellow men. If the 
devotion of any of these falters, there is no 
law. These are not just pious sentiments. 
They are, in effect, the marching orders of 
free men everywhere and the preamble to 
the constitution of every free society. 

Let me suggest to you today that we can 
most profoundly restate the meaning of the 
American Revolution and the lessons of all 
subsequent American political history as the 
progressive working out, in political action, 
and political institutions, of the ideal of an 
ordered freedom. This history, from the 
first, has been caught up in the tension be- 
tween ideals and practicalities. Our insti- 
tutions have sought that subtle balance be- 
tween liberty and authority that avoids the 
extremes, alike, despotism and anarchy. And 
if America has bequeathed one overriding 
lesson to men who cherish freedom, it is 
this: a self-governing people must be a self- 
controlled people, each individual respond- 
ing as best he can to that universal prin- 
ciple of order and justice which his human 
reason apprehends. 

Freedom cannot be bought cheaply. Con- 
science purchases freedom with eternal vig- 
Uance. It must be continually earned and 
amortized over a complete lifetime of respon- 
sible citizenship. 

The American constitutional system is part 
and parcel of this same process. It is a sys- 
tem of balanced order, and of ordered free- 
dom, One aspect is the Federal principle. 
The other is the balance of the powers 
between the three branches of our Govern- 
ment. It is my purpose today to point 
out the dangers to our free society from 
the assault on our Federal system by the 
executive establishment, The Federal prin- 
ciple is a balance of power and of sovereignty 
between States and Nation and, within each 
unit, between the duties of obedient citi- 
zenship and the liberties of each individual 
person. Also within each unit, the principle 
of balance extends to the separation of gov- 
ernmental powers among the executive and 
legislative and the judiciary. 

This is unquestionably fundamental con- 
stitutional law, but particularly on this day, 
Law Day, and especially in these perilous 
times, a reexamination of fundamentals is 
imperative. The balance of power has been 
described and expressed on many occasions 
by the U.S. Supreme Court and the lan- 
guage of the Court in the case of J. W. 
Hampton, Jr. and Co. v. the United States 
(276 U.S. 394) is as meaningful as any. 
At page 406, the Court has this to say: 

“In the actual administration of the Gov- 
ernment, Congress or the legislature should 
exercise the legislative power, the President 
or the State executive, the executive, and the 
courts the judicial power, and in carrying 
out that constitutional division into three 
branches it is a breach of the national funda- 
mental law if Congress gives up its legisla- 
tive power and transfers it to the President, 
or to the judicial branch, or if by law it 
attempts to invest itself or its Members 
with either executive power or judicial 
power.“ 

Always at the fulerum of this delicate yet 
enduring balance is the responsible and in- 
formed citizen whose central position in the 
American system has nowhere been better 
summed up than by the late Justice, Robert 
Jackson, in these words: 
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“It is not the function of our Government 
to keep the citizens from falling into error. 
It is the function of the citizen to keep the 
Government from falling into error. 

What is my point in returning to first prin- 
ciples? Is it simply the tradition of such 
occasions as Law Day to haul out and re- 
furbish a reminder or two of the sources of 
our national heritage—and then tuck them 
away again for another year and another 
patriotic celebration? I almost wish that 
this were true—that all these principles that 
“go without saying” were, indeed, still going. 
But I fear that the truth is far different. It 
is dangerously different. I fear that these 
principles of balance and of order in the 
Federal system may become museum pieces 
in a democracy that has lost its dynamic 
impulse. 

The attack comes in two major forms: from 
an ever-mounting bureaucratic centralism 
which threatens to destroy the Federal sys- 
tem itself, and, secondly, from within this 
monster State, a self-serving executive estab- 
lishment. This executive establishment, is 
not just. the President alone, but that 
monstrosity that has grown under the execu- 
tive, theoretically under his direction. It is 
as arrogant, as it is power hungry. It is as 
self-confident as it is contemptuous of the 
good sense of the American people. I be- 
lieve that “attack” is the right word here, be- 
cause we deal here with a truly revolutionary 
assault on the traditional practices of the 
American constitutional system. If the as- 
sault succeeds, then government by law dis- 
appears to be supplanted by government by 
threat, intimidation, by executive fiat—and 
at the very best, by benevolent paternalism. 
It must not be permitted to succeed. We 
have powerful resources with which to 
counterattack: First, the great documents of 
our American heritage itself, no matter how 
cynically they may be regarded by the new 
breed. And a mightly legion is also at 
hand—the great overwhelming majority of 
the American people. I am convinced that 
most of them are on the side of bold and 
responsible State and local leaders and of 
their representatives, the Congress of the 
United States. 

This is a mighty legion. But the job is a 
tough one. What is involved is the courage 
to live in freedom. And that must mean, 
within the framework of impartial law, free- 
dom for everyone, everywhere in the Nation, 
who is prepared to accept the burdens of 
citizenship. It means equal rights and equal 
opportunities not at the point of a gun, nor 
by executive decree, but out of the hearts 
and minds of free men and women. It 
means a refusal on the part of State and 
local officials to be bribed by the lure of 
Federal handouts into the full-scale rout 
of State sovereignty. It means a parallel 
willingness to meet real needs and to pro- 
vide essential public services—as both stimu- 
lus and support to private initiative and 
individual enterprise. It means, in brief, 
State and local leadership of such quality as 
will arouse the people to the vigorous de- 
fense of their threatened liberties. There 
is no lesson, on this score, that I would 
presume to teach the people of this Common- 
wealth. 

My own theater of battle lies in the halls 
of the U.S. Capitol where the same fight is 
being waged, and the same stakes are at 
issue: the balanced order of the American 
constitutional system, and the liberties of 
the American people. Here, the fight is 
shrouded in my mystique of something 
called “the national interest’—which, al- 
legedly, only the Executive is able to trans- 
late into public policy—and by the half-truth 
that only the President represents all the 
people. Of course, he represents all of the 
people. But, taken one by one, and as an 
institution, so, too, does the Congress of 
the United States. And precisely the genius 
of the American political system is that it 
strikes a balance between these two equal 
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governmental partners, just as it must also 
strike a balance with the third of these 
equal partners, the judiciary. Its dynamic 
principle is to subject all matters of public 
policy to the interplay of wisdom and judg- 
ment and experience of each. This is not a 
system that presumes to have a hot wire 
to the absolute truth—but only the confi- 
dence that we can approach it closest by 
filtering the accumulated wisdom of the 
whole people through responsible and repre- 
sentative institutions. Our model is not 
that of a throne room—but rather that of 
a free and public assembly, a forum of de- 
liberation and decision. 

And this is a working model, too, backed 
by nearly two centuries of hard testing and 
of effective experience. It has worked, first 
of all, because the American community is 
marked not only by those differences which 
make government necessary but also by those 
more basic agreements which alone make 
democratic government possible. It has 
worked because the American people cherish 
both freedom and order—and have suc- 
ceeded, to a great degree, in enjoying both. 
And it has worked because the essential 
principle of balance has been respected—as 
between State and Nation, and as among 
executive, legislative, and judicial. It has 
worked as well, because the balance among 
the three branches has until recently, been 
maintained, 

It is this principle that is now under the 
gun. An executive establishment that evi- 
dently regards humility as the eighth capital 
sin—with limitless arrogance to offset its 
lack of tempered judgment—puffed up with 
self-importance rather than held in the 
checkreins of self-discipline—this, in my 
view, is the source of the menace. 

Let me be more specific about my meaning. 
Let me give examples of the contribution 
this makes to the breakdown of our Ameri- 
can order. The current debate over “man- 
aged” and distorted news is a prime case in 
point. And the passions aroused by Mr. 
Sylvester's all too candid statement of right 
ends justifying false means have tended to 
obscure the central issue. This administra- 
tion seems to be saying to the American 
people, in effect, we will tell you what we 
think you ought to know—at our discre- 
tion, and our convenience, and as a lever 
to generate popular support for our policies. 
I do not question the sincerity of the execu- 
tive spokesmen, misguided as it may be. But 
I do question their lack of adherence to a 
principle of free government that was self- 
evident in Jefferson's Day and to which long 
history has added greater urgency still. 
That is, a free people can be truly self-gov- 
erning only if it possesses the impartial in- 
formation on which to base its judgment of 
policy alternatives. Managed news, which, 
by design, misinforms—makes a mockery of 
this democratic process. 

Another case in point, this is the confirmed 
habit of the executive to present all its pro- 
grams as be-alls and end-alls, and to brand 
congressional opposition as sheer and self- 
ish obstruction to “the national interest.” 
Once more, sincerity is not the issue; what 
is at issue is the attempt thus to cut off 
meaningful debate even before it can get 
started. When the executive dusts off a 
pump-priming public-works program—out- 
side the traditional framework of congres- 
sional control—and claims that it will forth- 
with “solve” the unemployment problem— 
well, that’s it. Any and all further ques- 
tions are just so many roadblocks to prog- 
ress. And the Congressman who dares to 
doubt that this program will be either effi- 
cient or effective is labeled inhuman and in- 
sensitive to the plight of the poor and the 
downtrodden. Nonsense this may well be. 
But on the record, devilishly effective non- 
sense is cutting off realistic debate and is 
reducing Congress to a rubber stamp. 

A third illustration of what I mean by this 
menace. More and more with the passing 
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of each debt-ridden year, there is a growing 
presumption and acceptance that if any- 
thing needs to be done anywhere in the 
American community, the only agent of 
progress is the central Government. The 
usurpation of the tax dollar, not just in 
modes of taxation, but in total amounts, has 
left the municipality, the county, and the 
State with inadequate resources to play 
their rightful roles. The ability to deal, at 
home, with the local problems and respon- 
sibilities is thus diminished, and with each 
diminishment comes a renewed clamor for 
the Federal Government to do something. 
Thus the Federal grows larger feeding upon 
itself, while the local government is forced 
to yield more. 

Thus the omnipotent bureaucracy of the 
executive establishment serves to break 
down the order of our day established by the 
great documents of our heritage. The list of 
priorities of the establishments is endless. 
It includes “emergency” public works; oper- 
ating rules and standards in that vast area 
of public welfare; arbitrary regulation of 
power transmission over Federal lands; and 
production controls on agricultural com- 
modities. If it continues to grow, it will en- 
compass everything from school dropouts 
and juvenile delinquents to * * * as recently 
released from the Department of Agricul- 
ture * * * the of shoes you should 
wear—all without benefit of Congress. The 
new battle cry is for “standby” authority. 
And thus the erosion of congressional power 
continues, and with it the sequence that 
leads to a diminishment of State govern- 
ment. 

This, as I see it, is the situation in which 
we find ourselves, those of us who really be- 
lieve in the institution and retention of a 
republic. I cam sense the question forming 
in your minds: Why doesn't Congress do 
something, and why do they yield? Fortu- 
tunately, your State and mine both have 
Members who do want to stop this. But our 
numbers are pitifully few. Watch the roll- 
calls of the Senate, for example, and see how 
many of these basic decisions are made to- 
ward a more centralized, all-powerful gov- 
ernment by a vote of almost 2 to 1. It comes 
with deadening regularity. 

The battle can be won. It cannot be won 
by citizen responsibility in one-third of the 
States, it must be won with a good majority. 

The usurpation of our right to have the 
truth, disguising additional central powers 
as being in the “national interest,” the rele- 
gation of local governments to a lesser im- 
portance with each new day—all of these can 
be stopped by a citizenry conscious of and 
concerned with the moral factors of law. In 
this, we lawyers have an added responsibility 
because we each began our practice with an 
oath of support to our Constitution. We 
can, in this form of society, choose to sur- 
render our freedoms. Our freedom gives us 
even that ultimate choice * * * to renounce 
freedom. We can do it dramatically and 
with painful pointedness, by constitutional 
amendment. Or tronically, we can do it by 
simply allowing a series of painless defaults, 
which, in turn, create an insidious erosion of 
the principles of freedom. 

To all of us, law students and members of 
the bar alike, it is upon us, because of our 
training, that the special responsibility falls 
for the prevention of this insidious erosion. 
It is for us to restore, in American public af- 
fairs, that lawful order from which freemen 
derive their standards of judgment and 
within whose framework they seek their in- 
dividual fulfillment. Bete 


PROPOSED REAL ESTATE TAX IN- 
CREASE FOR DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA RESIDENTS 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, re- 
cently in my committee work in connec- 
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tion with the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee I have observed considerable 
discussion in relation to possible means 
of raising revenue for the District of 
Columbia. The questions discussed in- 
cluded types of taxes within the District 
and whether there should be additional 
property taxes. 

On May 6, 1963, Mr. Carl Shipley spoke 
to the Forest Hill Citizens Association 
and on May 2, 1963, he spoke to the Mt. 
Olivet Heights Citizens Association. Both 
of those speeches state facts and figures 
as to what would happen in relation to 
the tax structure on real property within 
the District of Columbia in the event the 
proposals of this administration should 
be adopted as a revenue-raising measure. 
Because I think the speeches are of ex- 
treme interest to the people within the 
District and to many other people who 
will be coming here in the future, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Shipley’s 
remarks be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


President Kennedy and his special adviser 
on the District of Columbia affairs, Charles 
Horsky of Maryland, have recommended a 
substantial real estate tax increase for 
District of Columbia residents—from $2.50 to 
$2.70 per $100 of assessed value. Only 46.2 
percent of the District's land is taxable (14,- 
164 acres)—the rest is tax exempt because 
it is owned by the Government, foreign na- 
tions, schools, and churches. The taxable 
real estate already bears an unfair tax burden 
in order to supply municipal services to sub- 
urban nonresidents who work here. We will 
pay $60.6 million in real estate taxes in 1963. 
We paid only $51 million in 1960—just 3 
years ago. 

District of Columbia real estate taxes were 
increased from $1.75 in 1947 to $2 in 1948, 
$2.15 in 1950, $2.20 in 1955, $2.30 in 1957, and 
up to $2.50 in 1962. Since 1957 assessed value 
of real estate has increased about 25 per- 
cent—9 percent represents the general reas- 
sessment in 1960, and much of the rest addi- 
tional reassessments in various sections of 
the city. Today some residential property, 
without additional improvements, pays twice 
the tax it paid In 1957. 

A real estate tax increase will drive more 
business enterprises to the suburbs, and dis- 
courage new business from locating here. 
We need more businesses so our young people 
can get jobs. Half of the District of Colum- 
bia revenues are paid by or collected through 
commercial activities. 

We have 76,000 owner-occupied residential 
properties out of a total of 262,000 homes. 
This is one of the lowest ratios (1 in 3) in 
the Nation. The proposed 20-cent real estate 
tax increase will make home ownership more 

ve, and home acquisition more diffi- 
cult. It will aggravate the “flight to the 
suburbs” of upper-class residential owners, 
and discourage new residents from locating 
in the District. Rents on apartments and 
rooms must go up, to the disadvantage of 
those with fixed or retired income. 

The Kennedy administration's proposed 
District of Columbia real estate tax increase 
will squeeze another $5 million a year out of 
District of Columbia taxpayers. It will make 
District of Columbia real estate taxes higher 
than Alexandria, Arlington, Fairfax County 
and City, and Falls Church. Only blue-chip 
Montgomery and Prince George counties will 
be higher—35%% cents and 7½ cents respec- 
tively, a small differential. 

Why do not President Kennedy and Mr. 
Horsky fight for an adequate Federal pay- 
ment, measured by need above taxes 
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comparable to adjacent jurisdictions? Con- 
gressional committees and the District of 
Columbia Commissioners have recommended 
this for years. Why do they not advocate a 1- 
percent withholding tax on nonresidents’ in- 
come at the source, as is exacted by hundreds 
of cities which have a large commuter work- 
ing population? The District of Columbia 
Commissioners have recommended this. It 
would raise twice as much ($10 million) as 
the proposed real estate tax increase. 

The District of Columbia budget and tax 
policies should encourage an inflow of new 
businesses and residents, to stimulate eco- 
nomic activity—not drive what we have left 
over the District line. 

President Kennedy’s District of Columbia 
adviser, Charles A. Horsky, a Maryland resi- 
dent, is trying to “panic” Congress into ac- 
tion on the Kennedy proposed tax increase 
for District residents by a phony cry of 
“crisis.” District residents in 1961 paid 
about $225 per person in taxes—well above 
the U.S. average. We are already paying 
more than our local share of a national ob- 
ligation—upkeep of the Nation's Capital. 
Any budget increase should be met by an 
increased Federal payment. It is fiscal du- 
plicity for Mr. Kennedy to recommend a tax 
cut for the rest of the Nation, but a tax in- 
crease for the District of Columbia residents. 
It is somewhat ridiculous to find President 
Kennedy urging an increase in sales, income, 
and real estate taxes for the District of Co- 
lumbia residents, when the Federal Govern- 
ment occupies 43 percent of our land tax 
free, but pays only 12 percent of the budget. 
Mr. Kennedy recommends that Congress pay 
only 16 percent next year, when in all fair- 
ness he should be fighting for at least 43 
percent of the budget—a Federal payment of 
$138 million. Up until 1921 the Federal pay- 
ment was 50 percent of our budget. Since 
then it has fluctuated from a high of 3914 
percent in 1924 to a low of 8% percent in 
1954. Land area would be a fairer standard 
for the Federal payment than a real estate 
tax equivalent. The National Government 
throws a cost burden on the District far in 
excess of its share of the real estate tax. 

Mr. Kennedy has large Democratic majori- 
ties in the Senate and House. How about 
some Presidential leadership where it 
counts—not in bold speeches, but in Con- 
gress? 

There is no “crisis” or impending “deficits” 
in the District of Columbia finances. To the 
extent Mr. Horsky implies otherwise, he is 
misrepresenting the facts. The District of 
Columbia staff officials have advised the 
Commissioners that the District of Colum- 
bia budget for fiscal 1964 “can be financed 
from available revenue sources.” This is an 
increase of over $3 million above 1963 ap- 
propriations. Why drive everyone but wel- 
fare clients to the suburbs by tax increases? 
Budget and tax policies should encourage an 
“inflow” of new residents, and a “non-out- 
flow” of existing residents. The District 
should offer an advantageous tax differen- 
tial. 

Instead of a tax increase recommenda- 
tion, District taxpayers are entitled to some 
assurances from Mr. Horsky: 

1. That all waste and inefficlency have been 
cut from the District government. Why 
should we have the largest and highest paid 
municipal work force in the United States? 

2. That cheating and fraud are eliminated 
from the Welfare Department. Why should 
we have the worst administered welfare pro- 
gram in the United States? 

3. That municipal employees will be re- 
quired to reside and pay taxes in the Dis- 
trict. Why should District residents pay 
nearly $60 million in taxes each year for 
salaries of nonresident city employees—one- 
third of the 30,000 who work for District of 
Columbia taxpayers? 

4. That our police procedures are geared 
to our public safety needs. Why should we 
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have one of the worst crime records in the 
Nation, when we have the second largest 
police force? 

When Mr. Horsky and the White House 
meet their responsibilities for providing the 
Nation’s Capital with honest and efficient 
government, we will have no difficulty get- 
ting an adequate Federal payment, and Mr, 
Kennedy's proposed tax increases will be un- 
necessary. 


MANNED LUNAR LANDING PROGRAM 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, last week 
in a letter to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences—and in my capacity as the 
ranking Republican on that committee— 
I proposed that the committee put the 
manned lunar program in greater per- 
spective by calling witnesses who rep- 
resent a broad spectrum of opinion in of- 
ficial and unofficial circles noted for their 
ability to relate the formulation of Gov- 
ernment policy to scientific programs. 

I expressed the belief that this was 
‘particularly necessary since President 
Kennedy implied that Congress is re- 
sponsible for identifying those areas in 
the space budget where there may be 
waste when he said on April 3, 1963— 


It may be that there’s waste in the space 
budget. If there’s waste, then I think it 
ought to be cut out by the Congress and I’m 
sure it will be. 


While we all look forward to, and pray 
fervently for, a successful and safe mis- 
sion by Major Cooper tomorrow or later, 
I think that it is well in these times of 
emotional exhilaration to retain our per- 
spective and objectivity. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that my letter 
be placed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U. S. SENATE, 
Washington, D. O., May 10, 1963. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

My DEAR Mr. CHamMan: On April 3, Presi- 
dent Kennedy said “it may be that there's 
waste in the space budget. If there's waste, 
then I think it ought to be cut out by the 
Congress and I'm sure it will be.” In this 
connection, I have been considering the 
responsibility of the Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, of which 
I am ranking minority member, for author- 
izing the fisca] 1964 budget of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 

Clearly our committee has a special obli- 
gation at the present time to investigate 
thoroughly the objectives, programs, and 
budget represented by NASA's request for 
$5,712 million, an increase of $2 billion over 
the fiscal 1963 budget which had only last 
year been raised $2 billion over the 1962 fig- 
ure. When an agency’s budget grows at the 
rate of $4 billion in 2 years, the situation 
demands the closest scrutiny by the Congress. 

Having served for many years on the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services and Appropria- 
tions, I am familiar with examples of waste 
which have been discovered after unneces- 
sary expenditures have already been in- 
curred. In such cases, there is not much 
that can be done except to regret that 
essential facts were not marshaled in time 
for the committees and the Congress to use 
with foresight in preventing needless 
expense. 

Since the space budgets are fairly near the 
beginning of a period of rising costs, and the 
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manned lunar landing alone is estimated 
variously from $20 to $40 billion during this 
decade, I should prefer to take advance action 
to forestall any expenditure of funds and 
any development of inefficient practices 
which might result in waste. 

To furnish the basis for wisdom in con- 
gressional judgment, I hope our committee 
will call witnesses who represent a broad 
spectrum of opinion in official and unofficial 
circles noted for their ability to relate the 
formulation of Government policy to scien- 
tific programs. This seems to me to be 
particularly necessary since the President has 
implied that Congress is responsible for 
identifying those areas in the space budget 
where there may be waste. 

I realize that the recent objectives of our 
space program were sent by President Ken- 
nedy to the Congress on May 25, 1961, when 
he defined “urgent national needs,” and that 
since then Congress has twice voted in favor 
of annual appropriations for the space goals 
of accelerating worldwide space communica- 
tions, a satellite weather system, a nuclear 
rocket; and “before this decade is out, of 
landing a man on the moon and returning 
him safely to earth.” 

I recall, too, that at that time the Presi- 
dent asked Congress for a judgment in ac- 
cepting a “firm commitment” to the manned 
lunar program which was estimated after 
1962 to be between $7 to $9 billion addi- 
tional over the next 5 years. 

As we know, one Congress cannot legally 
commit succeeding Congresses to long-range 
future courses of action, although it is usual 
for programs in the public interest, strongly 
supported by public opinion, to be consist- 
ently continued. 

It is not, however, for this legal reason 
that I think our committee should study 
the objectives of our space activities, the 
allocation of our resources, and the benefits 
we hope to derive from the uses and explora- 
tion of outer space. Rather, it is because 
I think the priority given the manned lunar 
program is more of an issue now than it 
was 2 years ago. At least the criticisms have 
crystallized more, and now is the time to 
study the types of objections which are being 
raised and to find answers which people will 
understand. 

Our committee members are not in a po- 
sition to balance expenditures with taxation 
for this purpose, nor are we in a position 
to choose between competing national ob- 
jectives. But we are in a position to study 
the allocation of money, resources, person- 
nel, and facilities in our space activities. 
We are in a position to obtain the facts which 
will enable us to establish criteria for the 
effective coordination and efficient adminis- 
tration of our space program. 

We have all strongly favored U.S. pre- 
eminence in the space age, and space legis- 
lation has received not only bipartisan but, 
almost always, unanimous support during 
the past 5 years. 

It is interesting to note that criticisms 
expressed concerning the allocation of funds 
within the space budget, and the amount 
of the total budget, are coming from mem- 
bers of both political parties as well as from 
some scientists and engineers who are not 
identified with either party. 

I do not, therefore, regard NASA's budget 
for fiscal 1964 as a partisan matter. The 
authorization and appropriation of our space 
funds is an area where public understanding 
is needed to resolve any doubts about our 
course of action. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senator. 


RETIRED MILITARY PAY EQUALIZA- 
TION 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the 
action of the House of Representatives 
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in adopting the proposal of retired pay 
equalization, often called recomputa- 
tion, is most gratifying and encouraging 
to me. It makes me feel as though my 
unsuccessful effort last year to get this 
proposal adopted by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee was not in vain and 
may have indirectly contributed to the 
action taken this year by the House. I 
shall continue to fight for the recompu- 
tation proposal within the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and for its retention 
in the military pay bill—and hope that 
the Senate will take the same action as 
the House has to correct this long over- 
due justice to those of the military who 
retired prior to 1958. 


FACT OF CHANGE 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
central fact of American life today is 
that we live in a time of accelerated 
change, brought about through the 
scientific and technological advances. 

These rapid changes influence almost 
all forms of human endeayor and di- 
rectly have a relationship to problems of 
importance. 

In the field, Government has recog- 
nized the problems and has taken re- 
medial steps. Yet there has been—and 
this is perhaps the genius of our system 
a recognition of the practical and human 
problems involved. 

An editorial in the Southwest Daily 
Times of Liberal, Kans., entitled, “Fact 
of Change” clearly develops this concept 
and is, I think, a brief and accurate state- 
ment of the problem involved. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that it be placed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fact OF CHANGE 

No one, needless to say, likes to see his job 
disappear, And society at large feels a 
wrench when progress makes certain jobs ob- 
solete. Secretary of Labor Wirtz recognized 
this situation when he said: “The presiding 
fact in our time * * * is the fact of change. 
A job used to be something that a man ex- 
pected to have all his life, and our trouble 
today is that is what he still expects * * * 
(yet) a job is no longer something which 
most people can reasonably expect to have 
or to perform the rest of their lives. There 
is going to be a change.” 

The change lies in technological advances, 
and in the forces of competition. A primary 
current example lies in the obsolete railroad 
work rules—the source of “featherbedding” 
which cost this hard-pressed industry some- 
thing like $600 million a year. A distin- 
guished Presidential Commission recom- 
mended sweeping changes. The Federal 
courts, including the Supreme Court, have 
held that the railroads have the legal right 
to make adjustments. 

But human values have not been aban- 
doned, The Commission also recommended 
protective provisions for workers which have 
been termed unprecedented in cost and mag- 
nitude—and which the railroads accepted. 
No displaced worker would be summarily 
dismissed. To provide one illustration, the 
Commission agreed that 27,000 firemen now 
in road freight or yard service with 10 or 
more years’ seniority should be kept on with 
full job rights until retirement, death or 
other attrition ends their jobs. Those with 
lesser seniority will also get substantial bene- 
fits, retraining for other work among them. 
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The clock ticks on, and no one can stop it. 
In railroading, one hour must follow the 
next—the happy part is that the human ele- 
ment has been considered as seriously as the 
economic element. 


TO CURB THE JUNKETEERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, last Tuesday, May 7, the 
House by a vote of 384 to 2 passed the 
Burleson resolution—the resolution 
which proposes to put a curb on unneces- 
sary junketing by Members of Congress. 
This resolution would still allow ade- 
quate funds to pay the necessary ex- 
penses of bona fide official trips by Mem- 
bers of Congress, but it would require a 
strict accounting of such expenditures. 

On March 19, 1963, I introduced Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 63, which is a com- 
panion bill to the Burleson bill. Both of 
these have been referred to the Senate 
Rules Committee, and I am urging that 
prompt hearings be held and that it be 
reported to the Senate for our action. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of Thursday, 
May 9, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To CURB THE JUNKETEERS 

The Senate may not follow suit, but the 
House has done a fine day’s work in its over- 
whelming vote—384 to 2—to put a curb on 
junketing Members of Congress. The action 
has been long overdue. It lays down rules 
that are at once simple and sensible. Under 
them, Senators and Representatives would 
no longer be outrageously favored on their 
traveis abroad. They would still enjoy cer- 
tain advantages, of course, but they would 
have to give an accounting of them, and that 
would be an excellent thing. 

Thus, if the House bill becomes law, Con- 
gressmen on foreign trips will henceforth 
have the same per diem expense account— 
from $12 to $30—as employees of the execu- 
tive branch. Further, they will have to 
report their expenditures in detail and sup- 
port them with receipts and other documen- 
tation whenever they exceed the per diem 
rate. As a further check the State Depart- 
ment will be required to file an exact ac- 
counting of counterpart money (the cur- 
rencies of the countries visited) handed out 
to each congressional visitor in Paris, Lon- 
don, Copenhagen, Stockholm and ever so 
many other places that our national legis- 
lators find delightful on “investigating” 
tours. 

The reform envisioned here seems self- 
evidently wholesome. But the Senate may 
balk at it. After all, in the world’s greatest 
deliberative body, there is an historically in- 
grained reluctance to give up special privi- 
leges of any kind. Even so, abuses have 
their limits, and the American people have 
good reason to demand that an end be put 
to the scandalous junketeering of some of 
our Congressmen. The House has shown 
the way for the Senate. 


TRIBUTE TO ARTHUR HERBERT 
GREENWOOD 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it was 
with great sadness that I learned of the 
death April 26, of Arthur Herbert Green- 
wood, a distinguished son of Indiana and 
5 servant of the American peo- 
ple. 
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I was a child in 1923 when the people 
of Indiana’s Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict first sent Arthur Greenwood to 
Washington to serve them in the House 
of Representatives. In the 19 years that 
followed our country encountered many 
crises. But none, to men like Arthur 
Greenwood, was insurmountable. Crises 
were only challenges and challenges were 
met with solutions. 

During the turbulent first 100 days of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal, it was 
Arthur Greenwood who was chosen by 
fellow Democratic colleagues to serve as 
majority whip in the House. His able 
leadership helped steer this Nation on a 
great new course, and his contributions 
to the welfare of the American people 
will not soon be forgotten. 

In his passing we have lost a valued 
acquaintance and noble spirit. 


LEGISLATIVE ADVOCACY AND THE 
GOVERNMENT LAWYER 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
March issue of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal contains an article en- 
titled “Legislative Advocacy and the 
Government Lawyer,” by Dr. Ross D. 
Netherton, counsel for legal research of 
the Highway Research Board, National 
Academy of Sciences, National Research 
Council. 

In this article, Dr. Netherton deals 
with the dilemma which most Govern- 
ment lawyers face when they must com- 
pete with the army of lobbyists repre- 
senting private interest groups. His 
suggestions as to how lawyers represent- 
ing the public can function effectively 
without resorting to the tactics that 
have called forth condemnation and 
regulation of lobbying are commendable 
and deserve wide notice among those 
who are part of the legislative process 
on both the national and local levels. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of this article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE ADVOCACY AND THE GOVERNMENT 
LAWYER 
(By Ross D. Netherton) 

(Nore.—From time to time various aspects 
of fact finding for legislation have been dis- 
cussed in this department. The present con- 
tribution emphasizing the influence of the 
Government lawyer in this process. The au- 
thor is counsel for legal research for the 
Highway Research Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council.) 

It has been customary to think of the gov- 
ernment lawyer's role in the legislative proc- 
ess as either that of a draftsman of statutes 
or that of a technical specialist working in 
the background of a legislative investigation. 
Seldom has counsel for a public agency 
thought of himself as an advocate in the 
same way as a trial counsel who represents 
his client in the courtroom. Advocacy in the 
legislative arena is, however, just as real and 
as significant in its results as advocacy in 
the courts, although its precepts and prac- 
tices have only recently begun to be studied 
by lawyers. This rise of interest in legisla- 


1Of this fact it has been said: “The bar 
seems to have been less aggressive in this field 
than in its more familiar background of the 
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tive advocacy has, to a great extent, been the 
result of curiosity about how a governmental 
agency should conduct itself and its business 
before legislative bodies.“ To appreciate the 
type of advocacy that has been developed in 
connection with the legislative process one 
should first recall the setting in which the 
legislative advocate carries on his work. 


ETHICS AND ADVOCACY 


The Anglo-American tradition in law relies 
predominantly on what may be called “ad- 
versary inquiry” to determine the facts upon 
which legal decisions are based. In this 
process it is expected that counsel, by vigor- 
ously presenting all facts and arguments fa- 
vorable to their clients’ position, will build a 
factual record and a balanced perspective for 
the decision-makers to do their work. And 
as we rely on adverse examination of wit- 
nesses and partisan argument to disclose 
fully and interpret the facts of a lawsuit, so 
we also expect our legislatures to discover and 
interpret the facts and various other con- 
siderations upon which statutes are based. 
From time to time criticism has been leveled 
at this form of fact finding but as yet no 
other or better system appears ready to 
replace it. 

But how can counsel for a public agency 
effectively participate in this partisan proc- 
ess? How can he be as vigorously partisan 
for his client’s position as lobbyists for other 
interest groups who do not have the public 
Official’s obligation of service to the legisla- 
ture? A public agency may strongly oppose 
a piece of proposed legislation, but it cannot 
ethically adopt the attitude that it will do 
everything possible to defeat this bill in the 
legislature and, if it fails in this, will con- 
tinue its opposition for the avowed purpose 
of scuttling its administration. With respect 
to the legislation it does not like, the public 
opposition of a public agency must be: We 
respectfully believe that the proposed bill is 
bad for the following reasons, but if in its 
collective wisdom the legislature sees fit to 
enact it we urge that the following changes 
or additions be made in order to make the 
legislative intent crystal clear and the provi- 
sions of the law capable of effective enforce- 
ment. 

By comparison with the positions that out- 
right lobbyists sometimes take, this may 
seem greatly restrained. But it is by no 
means a powerless position. The obligation 
of commitment to and service of whatever 
is duly enacted as law can become the key 
element of an extremely effective legislative 
advocacy based on the image of candor and 
accuracy of advice. 


THE VALUE OF CONFIDENCE 


A moment's reflection will reveal two 
sources of strength in this approach. What 
makes a legislative advocate successful in his 
work? Clearly it is not overstatements, 


courts. Lawyers in our system by training 
and tradition long regarded the legislative 
process as alien to the true body of the law; 
they seem, therefore, not to have been alert 
to the possibilities of practice before legisla- 
tive committees, and not as vigilant there as 
in court to assert the claims of clients. 
Moreover, legislative inquiry often was ar- 
mored against successful legal attack; the 
committee commanded publicity, the adverse 
effects of which might overweigh even a suc- 
cessful legal challenge to the committee's 
probing; events also might move too fast in 
a legislative inquiry to permit practical relief 
by court action against unauthorized or un- 
fair tactics,” Hurst, J. W., “The Growth of 
American Law: The Law Makers” (Boston, 
1950), p. 341. 

See e.g.: Weeks, O. D., “Initiation of Legis- 
lation by Administrative Agencies,” 9 Brook- 
lyn Law Review, 117 (1940); Moneypenny, 
P., “A Code of Ethics for Public Administra- 
tion,” 21 George Washington Law Review 
423 (1953). 
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threats of reprisal at the pools, cajolery and 
bribery that were the stock in trade of some 
of the notorious unbridled lobbyists of the 
19th century. Procedural reforms in Con- 
gress and the State legislature commencing 
in the 1910's have 3 changed the at- 
mosphere of legislative business. Equally 
— the degree to which interest 
groups have become tate wide. 
regionally and nationally—has meant that 
on any major sensitive or controversial issue 
the balance of outside pressures bearing on 
the legislature will be more even than it 
was in the 19th century when only a rela- 
tively small group of interests enjoyed di- 
rect access to the attention of the lawmakers 
and the media of public information In 
this setting of competing claims and state- 
ments, the busy legislator must and does 
place a high premium on the candor of the 
advice he receives. His respect goes to the 
counselor who he knows will tell him the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. And conversely, the counselor who 
has a legislator's respect and credence holds 
the key to influence with that legislator. 
Some years ago, the official in charge of 
legislative liaison for a major department of 
the Federal Government spoke to a group 
of Washington lobbyists about their work. 
He reminded them that what made them 
valuable to their clients was the confidence 
that Congress and the Federal executive 
agencies reposed in them. This confidence 
was not an attribute acquired en masse or 
conferred by reason of the prestige of their 
clients. To the extent that it existed, it was 
individually bestowed by reason of demon- 
strated reliability over long periods of con- 
tact. Momentarily it might seem otherwise; 
the influence peddler and the high-pressure 
campaigner might occasionally have his day. 
But in the long run, confidence in the can- 
dor and thoroughness of the lobbyist’s ad- 
vice—be it pleasant or not—was the strongest 
basis of influence with the legislature.‘ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INFORMATION 


Confidence is thus one source of the legis- 
lative advocate’s strength. Information is 
another; and with respect to this source, 
counsel for public agencies enjoy real ad- 
vantages. This may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to legislative problems involved in the 
current national program of highway build- 
ing. 

Through his own agency the State highway 
department counsel has access to technical 
information regarding all phases of highway 
programs and their impact on the com- 
munity. By drawing upon research which 
has been and is being done by his State 
highway department, by universities, by the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, by the Congress 
and by others, counsel can provide compre- 
hensive, analyzed information on literally 


Insight into the changes that have oc- 
curred in the techniques of legislative ad- 
vocacy during the 20th century may be gath- 
ered from Hurst, J. W., “The Growth of 
American Law; the Law Makers” (Boston, 
1950), esser, K., The Lobbyists” 
(Boston 1951), and Horack, F. E., Jr., “Cases 
and Materials on Legislation” (Chicago 1954), 
o. 5. 

Documentation of such a sensitive propo- 
sition is naturally difficult. The writer can, 
however, cite a experience to illus- 
trate. In the course of a decade of legislative 
counseling he had many dealings with Mem- 
bers of Congress, and particularly the Mem- 
bers’ legislative assistants. On one occasion, 
when a Senator's assistant was about to leave 
his position for other employment, he intro- 
duced his successor to the writer, and said to 
the successor: “You can always rely on what 
this fellow tells you. He will never throw 
you a curve.” The writer regards this as one 
of the highest compliments he ever received 
as a lobbyist. 
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every controversial issue involved in modern 
highway programs. 

The potential advantage of access to these 
sources of knowledge should not be under- 
estimated. Today research on the scale that 
is necessary to discover and interpret the 
facts regarding highway transportation prob- 
lems is too expensive, too time consuming 
and too complex to be within the reach of 
any but the major organized groups. This 
has been recognized by many special interest 
groups throughout the country and has led 
them to organize and finance research on 
matters of common interest and then, most 
important, to make this information avail- 
able to their members for use in their opera- 
tions. 

Anyone who has watched the legislative 
activities of the States recently can cite ex- 
amples of this phenomenon. One might be 
the activity of the utility industry In con- 
nection with legislation to liberalize State 
laws relating to reimbursement for the cost 
of relocating utility facilities due to highway 
construction. The coincidence of the lan- 
guage of the bills that were introduced and 
the arguments and factual data presented in 
support of these bills is too striking for one 
not to see in their background a single cen- 
tral source of research and inspiration. 

With respect to almost any major high- 
way policy issue of the present or foresee- 
able future, one may detect signs that af- 
fected interest groups are g for the 
purpose of making their interest known to 
legislatures and that one of the principal 
aspects of their organized activity will be 
research. 

More and more, also, legislatures are turn- 
ing to interim study committees and other 
public agencies to make studies of the facts 
regarding important questions, and to recom- 
mend the best manner of proceeding. On a 
national scale the studies called for by Con- 
gress under section 210 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 stand as a classic ex- 
ample.“ These studies, when completed in 
1962, represented almost 5 years of pains- 
taking collection and analysis of engineer- 
ing and economic data. They were called 
for by Congress to provide the factual basis 
for revision of the legislative policy and law 
relating to financing the national highway 
program. They will also have applications 
in connection with State and Federal ve- 
hicle size and weight laws and statutory 
standards for highway design. 

The value of research to legislative advo- 
cacy should not have to be documented fur- 
ther. We ask our elected representatives at 
all levels of government to determine public 
policy on questions which are beyond the 
capabilities of even a Solomon. We ask them 
to work under pressures of cruel proportions 
as part of the price of continuing to operate 
the republican form of government guar- 
anteed in our Constitution. Is it any wonder, 
then, that the two things our legislators 
want most of all are advisers who are candid 
and thoughtful in their consultation and 
who can give them accurate and complete 
knowledge of the facts as they exist? 

This brings up the matter of technique. 
How does counsel for a public agency estab- 
lish and make use of his sources of strength 
as an advocate? 


THE TECHNIQUE OF LIAISON 


There are, of course, occasions when formal 
statements or written communications may 


š Public Law 627 (84th Cong.), June 29, 
1956 (70 Stat. 374, sec. 210). See also the 
following reports on the study of highway 
cost allocation: ist progress report 1957 H. 
Doc. 106 (85th Cong., Ist sess.); 2d progress 
report, 1958, H. Doc. 344 (85th Cong., 2d 
sess.); 3d progress report, 1959, H. Doc. 191 
(86th Cong., Ist sess.); 4th progress report, 
1960, H. Doc, 355 (86th Cong., 2d sess.); final 
report, 1961, H. Docs. 54 (Jan. 16, 1961) and 
72 (Jan, 23, 1961) (87th Cong., Ist sess.). 
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be addressed to legislative bodies. Recently, 
however, an experienced legislative lawyer 
has observed that for counsel representing a 
public agency this sort of communication is 
never enough. Liaison must be a day-to-day 
matter. Speaking to a group of State high- 
way department counsel, he said: “The day- 
to-day coordination which I have in mind 
consists of having a representative of the 
State highway department constantly in 
contact with the appropriate committees of 
the State legislatures so as to keep fully in- 
formed as to legislative proposals being con- 
sidered by the committee, plans they may 
have for hearings and other actions with re- 
spect to such proposals, and to be available 
at all times to offer technical assistance upon 
request in the preparation of draft bills, fur- 

needed information and related 
matters.“ 

The details of organization within an 
agency's legal staff and the precise methods 
established to carry on liaison will of course 
vary. But it need not be a massive or com- 
plicated system, designed to penetrate sub- 
tleties and massive walls of resistance. It is 
surprising how often the obstacles to legis- 
lation are simply and easily overcome. 

Recently an experienced State highway 
counsel told a story that illustrates this. At 
a meeting with this staff he asked why a 
certain highway bill which the department 
needed appeared to be buried in a legislative 
committee. No one could say. The counsel 
knew the chairman of this committee well 
enough to call him and ask him bluntly just 
what was troubling the committee about the 
bill. The chairman was just as blunt in his 
answer. “None of us understand this bill,” 
he said, “and nobody has explained it to us.” 
Counsel then asked if the chairman would 
arrange an executive session of the commit- 
tee so that counsel and some of the highway 
department staff might go over the bill to 
explain its background, its basis, and its 
terms. The chairman was glad to oblige. 
The meeting was held and the bill was re- 
ported favorably out of the committee. 

Not all bills can be moved through the 
legislative process this easily, but many prob- 
lems with the legislature can be avoided or 
eased if day-to-day liaison, backed up by 
sound legislative research is practiced. Pos- 
sibly the little day-to-day victories over fuzzy 
language, incomplete expressions of legis- 
lative intent, inconsistency of stautory con- 
struction, and legislative oversight will not 
seem like very much of an accomplishment 
to the lawyer who performs this liaison. If 
so he should reflect on the time, the frustra- 
tion, and the effort that are called for to cor- 
rect the consequences of these oversights 
once they have passed unnoticed into an 
enacted bill. Let him also be reassured that 
there is no better or firmer way of building 
up the legislative advocate’s sources of 
strength—confidence and knowledge—than 
in this type of day-to-day liaison with legis- 
lative leaders. 


ALL AMERICA CITIES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, a 
distinguished jury recently selected 11 
cities of our Nation as winning All 
America Cities. I am happy to note that 
among these 11, announced in the April 
23d issue of Look magazine, are two in 
Tennessee—Chattanooga and Knoxville; 
no other State had as many in the 
winners’ category. 

For those of us who know the people 
of Knoxville and Chattanooga and their 


May, R. L., “The Importance of Legisla- 
tive Liasion,” a paper presented at the meet- 
ing of the Legal Affairs Committee, American 
Association of State Highway Officials, Den- 
ver, October 1961. 
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leaders, the selection of these cities 
comes as no surprise. The enterprise 
they have shown in recent years—in 
improving their institutions, their neigh- 
borhoods and their social relationships— 
has been outstanding, and I am proud 
to join the National Municipal League 
and Look magazine in saluting them. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp the general remarks in the 
Look article about the All America Cities 
as well as those relating specifically to 
Chattanooga and Knoxville. 

There being no objection, the material 
referred to was ordered to be printed 
in the Record as follows: 

THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE AND LOOK 


SALUTE THIS Trans FINALISTS—ALL 
AMERICA CITIES 
Winners: Allentown, Pa.; Bartlesville, 


Okla.; Boston, Mass.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Dade County, Fla.; Grafton, W. Va.; Grand 
Junction, Colo.; High Point, N.C.; Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Quincy, Hl; San Diego, Calif. 

Runners-Up: Boulder, Colo.; Columbia, 
S.C.; Dayton, Ohio; Florissant, Mo.; Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.; Medford, Mass.; Muncie, 
Ind.; Pocatello, Idaho; Pomona, Calif.; Salis- 
bury, Md.; Utica, N.Y. 

The All America Cities jury, which selected 
the winners for 1962: Dr. George H. Gallup, 
director, American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, former president, National Municipal 
League; Mrs, Hazel Blanchard, president, 
National Education Association; Albert C. 
Boyd, president, American Chamber of Com- 
merce Executives; William T, Gossett, former 
vice president, the Ford Motor Co.; Mrs. 
Herbert E. Hawkes, president, American As- 
sociation of University Women; Leo Kramer, 
assistant to the president, American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees, AFL-CIO; Roy B. Martin, Jr., mayor 
of Norfolk, Va.; Williard V. Merrihue, board 
chairman, Effective Citizens Organization; 
Vernon C. Myers, publisher, Look; James M. 
Osborn, research associate, Yale University; 
Mrs. Robert J. Phillips, president, League 
of Women Voters of the United States; Dr. 
Donald H. Webster, director of Bureau of 
Governmental Research and Services, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


EVERY 11%4 SECONDS, OUR CITIES MUST MEET 
THE NEEDS OF A NEW AMERICAN 


A baby is born, and an American city has 
a new citizen—and a new problem. As this 
child matures, he will require schools, hos- 
pitals, police protection and a host of other 
community services. His city government 
is nominally responsible for providing these 
services, but the final responsibility for 
maintaining a “good” city rests with his 
parents and other private citizens like them. 
As novelist and poet Jan Struther put it, 
“A city’s as great as the little people that 
live there.” Effective citizen action, not 
merely good government, is the basic crite- 
rion for the All America City citations, 
which are awarded annually by Look and the 
National Municipal League. The size and 
wealth of a city do not matter. For instance, 
this year’s smallest winner, Grafton, W. Va. 
(5,700), won because of its citizens’ efforts to 
remedy a staggering unemployment problem. 

In the years since the All America Cities 
contest began, over a hundred communities 
have received awards for such diverse 
achievements as getting rid of a corrupt 
city administration or building a school. 
Some problems are common to many cities: 
providing services for a rapidly expanding 
population, renewal and rehabilitation of 
blighted areas, changing the machinery of 
government as adjacent municipalities grow 
together to become one city, and, always a 
danger, citizen apathy. Cities learn from 
each other in solving these, and other, prob- 
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lems. Falls Church, Va., a 1961 winner, 
learned about citizen political activity from 
Rockville, Md., a winner in 1954 and 1961. 
This year’s 22 finalists were selected from 
almost 70 applicants by a committee of ex- 
perts. Last November, the finalists pre- 
sented their cases to the All America Cities 
jury during the National Conference on 
Government at Washington, D.C. This 
year’s jury hearings will take place on No- 
vember 17-20 in Detroit. Entry forms for 
this year’s contest can be obtained from: 
National Municipal League, 47 East 68th 
Street, New York 21, N.Y. The exciting 
stories of two of 1962’s award winners are 
told on the following paragraphs: 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Before May 1961, Knoxville was the largest 
“dry” city in the world. The sale of alco- 
holic beverages was handled entirely by boot- 
leggers. Knoxville businessmen and civic 
leaders, tired of the lawlessness caused by 
Knox County’s unworkable prohibition laws, 
organized a committee of 1,000 for legal con- 
trol. After an intensive campaign by more 
than 2,600 volunteers, Knox County voters 
approved legal control of liquor. Now, alco- 
holic beverages are sold through rigidly regu- 
lated stores, and dollars that formerly en- 
riched bootleggers help defray the city’s 
expenses. 

Knoxville has changed in other ways. A $1 
million promenade has provided the city 
with an attractive downtown shopping cen- 
ter. Market Square, a historic but unsightly 
farmers’ market, was replaced by a modern 
mall—fine for pedestrians—at a cost of $313,- 
000. Plans are now underway for a major 
rehabilitation of Gay Street, Knoxville’s main 
thoroughfare. Perhaps the greatest source of 
pride to Knoxville is its new auditorium- 
coliseum, which can seat 10,000. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


New forces are at work in the shadow of 
Lookout Mountain, a famous Civil War bat- 
tleground. The Golden Gateway Citizens 
Advisory Committee, composed of 93 Chatta- 
nooga residents, planned and won voter ap- 
proval of a $15 million urban renewal proj- 
ect. Backed by 4,000 citizens, a commission 
is at work on plans for beautification of 
the entire metropolitan area. Mounting 
governmental costs and duplication of serv- 
ices among Chattanooga and neighboring 
communities led to the formation, last year, 
of a 30-member Metro Advisory Committee to 
study the advantages of metropolitan govern- 
ment. A metropolitan charter is now being 
readied for submission to the voters. The 
new Chattanooga Technical Institute is turn- 
ing out badly needed technicians for local 
industry. In the touchy area of school de- 
segregation, Chattanooga is making more 
than token progress. 


HOW MY COMMUNITY BENEFITS 
FROM THE ABILITIES OF HANDI- 
CAPPED WORKERS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased and proud to announce to the 
Senate that Miss Judith Keith Sikes of 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., is the national win- 
ner of the 1963 “Ability Counts” contest 
sponsored by the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped. 

Judith, who is 16 and attends Mur- 
freesboro Central High School, will re- 
ceive $1,000 first prize in ceremonies at 
the Departmental Auditorium in Wash- 
ington on May 9. Her theme, titled 
“How My Community Benefits From the 
Abilities of Handicapped Workers,” was 
judged the best among those submitted 
by juniors and seniors from public, 
parochial, and private schools in 43 
States and the District of Columbia. 
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I have read Judith’s winning paper, 
and I am particularly impressed by her 
profound perception of her fellow human 
beings. As she observes, “Actually the 
handicapped differs little from the 
mentally and physically able-bodied 
worker because the whole world in all 
her ‘physical manifestations’ is a collec- 
tion of the handicapped. The man who 
possesses the physically unimpaired 
body has a handicap of some type, some- 
where. It may be a fear of failure, an 
ungovernable temper, an inferiority com- 
plex, or a feeling of frustration. What- 
ever it is, this disability very likely hand- 
icaps him as much as the loss of legs 
does the paralytic.” 

Mr. President, I think that Judith’s 
entire paper should be widely read and 
for that reason I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


How My Commouniry BENEFITS FROM THE 
ABILITIES OF HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


(By Judith Keith Sikes, Murfreesboro Central 
High School, Murfreesboro, Tenn.) 

This is my community, and the commu- 
nity of my handicapped brothers. 

Come with us to the square. Stand at the 
entrance of the majestic old courthouse 
where many great men have stood. Around 
us within a radius of several miles are the 
banks and office buildings, stores and cafes, 
post office and city hall and jail. 

Woven in among these are the churches 
and schools, some new, some old. In and 
beyond all this lie the people and their 
homes—homes of influence, homes of 
the average, and homes of the poor and 
underprivileged. A fairly average commu- 
nity, it seems. But it isn’t. 

Ours differs from the average community 
in that we are blessed in having a group of 
handicapped people who play leading roles 
in the development of our community, 

To take part fully in a democracy or in a 
democratic community such as ours, the 
handicapped must be economically inde- 
pendent; he must be employed When 
such is the case, the handicapped ceases to 
be a problem and becomes, instead, a 
benefit. 

The word “handicapped,” in past genera- 
tions, often implied to the employer lack of 
ability or capacity to perform useful work 
competitively. People chose to ignore the 
fact that Bach, Sara Bernhardt, John Milton, 
and Paul of Tarsus, like many other great 
people, also had handicaps; but how much 
they contributed to so many. 

Within the last few years, however, people 
have begun to realize what an asset the 
handicapped worker can be to the develop- 
ment of a community. The so-called 
handicapped workers haye proven success- 
ful in thousands of jobs where their skills 
and abilities have been matched with work 
requirements. 

Actually the handicapped differs little 
from the mentally and physically able- 
bodied worker because the whole world in 
all her “physical manifestations” is a collec- 
tion of the handicapped. The man who 
possesses the physically unim body 
has a handicap of some type, somewhere. It 
may be a fear of failure, an ungovernable 
temper, an inferiority complex or a feeling 
of frustration. Whatever it is, this disabil- 
ity very likely handicaps him as much as the 
loss of legs does the paralytic. 


Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR, Ret., 
Jobs for the Handicapped Pamphlet,” 1962- 
63, p. V (the First Word). 
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According to leading men who specialize 
in work with the handicapped, there are four 
different groups of handicapped people. 

First there are the slightly handicapped 
who are generally found in the schools and 
social activities because their parents usu- 
ally refuse to notice any disability in their 
child for fear of losing social position. In- 
stead, they insist on his being a part of the 
so-called normal group. When given a 
proper chance to excel in some type of voca- 
tional work, these prove to be very capable. 

For example, there was a young boy in 
our community who was a slow learner. 
However, because a friend insisted, he tried 
out for the football team; and today he is 
remembered as one of the best athletes in 
his school. He has a good job, has self- 
respect, and is a contributing citizen. 

Next are the moderately handicapped or 
those who can be helped in special education. 
A few are found in the schools, but most 
are trained in special classrooms to excel in 
something they are interested in. An unu- 
sual fact to be kept in mind is that the mod- 
erately handicapped along with the more 
severely handicapped are interested in only 
a part of a thing at a time. In riding 
through an industrial town full of new con- 
struction he might see just a post and be 
particularly interested it in. 

Such was the case of a young man who 
was unable to learn in classroom work. 
While driving a friend’s car, they passed a 
field of trees, cattle, sheep, and a horse. 
Immediately the young man noticed the 
horse and soon developed a strong love of 
horses. Today, with the help of teachers 
and friends, he is a horse trainer in our 
community making $3,000 a year. He also 
pays income tax. It is evident that he is 
doing his part in building a better America. 

Then we come to the physically handi- 
capped who are limited in their abilities. 
They, too, can contribute a great deal. 

Mr. N is in his last year of college and 
is a practice teacher in one of our schools. 
Because of his ability as a teacher, one would 
hardly notice, that he, having lost one leg, 
is physically handicapped. 

‘Then, too, there is Mr. G who was injured 
by shrapnel on an observation post in World 
War II. Today he is giving of himself and 
his time to numerous projects, and has 
served efficiently for many years in a respon- 
sible position in our county. As President 
Kennedy said: 

“Utilization of physically handicapped 
persons in productive employment is sound 
and necessary, both for the contribution 
handicapped citizens can make to our na- 
tional productivity and for the sense of in- 
dependence and well-being which they can 
derive from doing a job.”? 

In our final group are those who are se- 
verely handicapped and must have help in 
their activities. However, through work- 
shelters which our community provides and 
special supervised training which competent 
members of our community are giving plus 
self-determination, these people, too are 
becoming assets to the community. 

So it is that each of us in his own way 
in keeping with his own talents contributes 
his share.“ 

The handicapped does not want pity. We 
must guard against this as the mother of a 
handicapped child must guard against self- 
pity. To all of us the handicapped says: 

It is my heritage to stand erect, proud, 
and unafraid; to think and act for myself, 


The President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, Jobs for the 
Handicapped pamphlet, 1962-63, p. 12 (the 
last word) direct quote from the message 
of President Kennedy. 

»The President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, Jobs for the 
Handicapped pamphlet, 1962-63, p. 1. 
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enjoy the benefit of my creations and to face 
the world boldly and say, this I have done.‘ 
In this way the handicapped takes his 
place in, and contributes to, the community 
in which he lives. We feel that our commu- 
nity is making determined strides in this 
direction so that we can truly say, 


We are not our brother’s keeper, 
We are our brother’s brother. 


DEATH OF LEON PEARSON 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
recent passing of Leon Pearson, a most 
distinguished American journalist, was 
saddening to his many friends through- 
out the Nation and to the many friends 
of his brother, Drew Pearson. 

The death of Leon Pearson means a 
loss not only to the profession of which 
he was so proud and to which he gave so 
much of his life but also to the fields of 
education and the arts, to which he also 
devoted much of his energy and intellect. 

One of the finest tributes that have 
been paid Leon Pearson, in my opinion, 
came from his brother. This tribute was 
made on the Drew Pearson radio broad- 
cast in Washington on May 4. Drew’s 
colleague, Jack Anderson, substituted for 
Drew and read the tribute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this portion of the script of the 
Drew Pearson broadcast of May 4 be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


PURCHASE, N.Y.—Drew Pearson had the sad 
duty this past week to attend the funeral of 
his brother Leon, a quietly gentle man, who 
died suddenly and unexpectedly of a heart 
attack. From Purchase, Drew telephoned me 
and asked me to read you this about his 
brother: 

“For many years my radio program and col- 
umn were backstopped and enlightened by 
a man who did not take the public bows. 
He was my brother. Leon Pearson, 2 years 
younger than I, had much of the milk of 
human kindness in his soul, and sometimes 
he winced at the acid in the column and 
the radio program. 

“I think I can best describe him as an edu- 
cator as well as a reporter. He had taught 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and he 
kept on teaching as a newspaperman and 
broadcaster. He taught good government, 
better understanding of foreign affairs, bet- 
ter appreciation of good literature and the 
theater. 

My brother was crippled with polio when 
he was very small, but that handicap never 
got him down. I think it increased his 
courage and his understanding of other peo- 
ple's problems. Despite his crippled body, he 
covered the news with the same zest and de- 
termination—whether it was the founding of 
the United Nations in San Francisco, where 
he worked alongside a young reporter named 
John F. Kennedy, or reporting a new rose 
named for Mrs, Henry Wallace, at the Agricul- 
ture Department; or covering the Algerian 
revolution where he was arrested by the 
French for phoning the news back to Paris. 

“He was a newspaperman in the old tradi- 
tion: indefatigable, courageous but kindly. 
In his pursuit of the news he never forgot 
his consideration for others; never lost his 
sense of fairplay. 

“While I shall miss him and his family will 
miss him—more important, I think, the 


Henry Viscardi, Jr., “The Sweet Dignity 
of A Productive Life,” June 17, 1953, p. 3. 

ë Stuart Currie, “The Presbyterian Survey,” 
December 1962, p. 22. 
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about his brother. 


THE AMERICAN FISHERIES 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
remarks on the Senate floor on Septem- 
ber 14 and again on September 18 of 
last year, I expressed the hope that the 
voluntary retirement of the Honorable 
Benjamin A. Smith, of Massachusetts, 
from the Senate would not terminate 
his services to the Nation and its first 
and oldest industry—the American 
fisheries. 

This was a hope which I know all 
Senators shared, and which they indi- 
cated by the approval of Senate Resolu- 
tion 392, recommending an International 
Conference on Fisheries Conservation 
and by their unanimous agreement to 
amendment of the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 which gave the President power, 
following convocation of such a Confer- 
ence, to take at his discretion certain ac- 
tions with relation to imports of fish from 
those nations declining to participate or 
to agree to sound conservation prin- 
ciples, 

Senator Smith, I am happy to say, was 
a cosponsor of both the resolution and 
the amendment. Later in my remarks 
I shall request unanimous consent that 
both the resolution and the amendment 
be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, it is in keeping with the 
spirit of these legislative determinations 
and the considerations of the Senate 
which preceded them that our esteemed 
recent colleague has now been desig- 
nated by President Kennedy to be chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation at the Con- 
ference of the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission to be held 
here in Washington next month. 

This will be the most significant and 
important International Fisheries Con- 
ference in which our Government has 
participated in many years, and my col- 
leagues will be gratified as I am to know 
that at this Conference Senator Smith 
will hold the rank of Ambassador, thus 
facilitating direct contact with the White 
House and the State Department. 

Too often, as I have pointed out on the 
Senate floor many times, at international 
meetings or in international negotia- 
tions relating to fisheries problems, our 
US. delegations and heads of delegations 
have been far outranked by those repre- 
senting the other participating parties, 
one reason, perhaps, why we have fre- 
quently given ground. 

We can be sure that former Senator 
Smith will never let our fisheries in- 
dustry down. 

As I stated on the Senate floor on last 
September 14, Senator Smith has a prac- 
tical knowledge of fisheries and the prob- 
lems of the fishery industry that is 
unique in Congress. 

I continue: 

Prior to coming to the Senate, Ben Smith 
served as mayor of the principal fishing port 
on the Atlantic coast, perhaps our oldest 
and most historic fishing port on either coast, 
Gloucester, Mass. Both in his public and 
private career he has endeavored with honor 
and distinction to advance the fisheries in- 
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dustries, not only of his native city and his 
State, but also of the Nation. 


No Member of Congress, I might add, 
during the 26 years I have served in the 
legislative branch of our Government, 
has had such wide and direct knowledge 
of the many tribulations and problems 
which beset our fisheries industry, and 
which have become more complex and 
burdensome with each passing year. 

Many of us will recall Senator Smith's 

great address of May 24, 1962—not quite 
a year ago—here on the Senate floor on 
the plight of the American fishing in- 
dustry, or the program which he recom- 
mended to restore that industry to its 
rightful place in the Nation’s economy. 
Some of the proposals which he made 
then are embodied now in bills pending 
before the Senate committee of which 
Iam chairman. 
Members of the Committee on Com- 
merce, I am sure, will carry forward Ben 
Smith’s legislative objectives while he 
directs attention to a new field, the field 
of international fisheries negotiations. 

These could get rough at the forth- 
coming conference which will determine 
the pattern of fisheries in the North Pa- 
cific for years to come, either to the 
advantage or the disadvantage of the 
contracting parties, depending on the 
conference decisions and determinations. 

The international North Pacific fish- 
eries pattern could, in turn, affect high- 
sea fisheries in other parts of the world 
as the need mounts for more and more 
conservation of food species. Vast as are 
the oceans the world supply of preferred 
species within areas available to fishing 
vessels is not inexhaustible. 

Since World War II the world catch 
has more than doubled—from 20 million 
tons in 1947 to 41.2 million tons in 1961 
the last year for which world totals are 
available. 

Most of the nations which have his- 
torically fished the high seas have, with 
improved vessels and gear, 
their catches. Nations which a few years 
ago barely supplied the needs of their 
population in coastal areas have become 
major producers. 

For example, in 1955 Peru’s catch was 
less than half a billion pounds; 6 years 
later it had increased to 11.6 billion 
pounds. Soviet Russia’s catch in 1950 
was 1.7 million metrie tons; last year it 
totaled 4.1 million metric tons. 

Both Peru and Soviet Russia have 
passed the United States, which has been 
reduced to fifth rank among the coun- 
tries fishing the high seas. In 1956 we 
ranked second only to Japan which still 
retains world leadership with 16.3 per- 
cent of the total world catch. Peru is 
second, Communist China third, Soviet 
Russia fourth, and the United States 
fifth, followed by Norway, Canada, 
Spain, India, the United Kingdom, In- 
donesia, Iceland, the Union of South 
Africa, Denmark, Western Germany, and 
Portugal in that order. France, the 
Philippines, and Chile also are taking 
more than a billion pounds of fish an- 
nually. 

The major fishing areas of the North- 
ern Hemisphere with which the United 
States is concerned is that in the North- 
west Atlantic off the New England coast 
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and Newfoundland and that in the North 
Pacific east of 175° west longitude. Less 
than 5 percent of the world’s fishery 
catch is south of the Equator. 

Slightly less than half of the total 
U.S. catch—49 percent—is along the At- 
lantic coast. Twenty-seven percent is 
along the gulf coast, while the water 
off our Pacific Coast States supplies 22 
percent of our fishery products. 

The greatest percentage increases since 
World War II have been in the gulf 
area; there has been a slight increase on 
the Atlantic coast, while the catch off 
our Pacific Coast States has dropped 
percentagewise from 41 percent of the 
US. total in 1950 to 21 percent in 1962 
or almost half. 

The latter statistic, in my opinion, 
points up the need for greater conserva- 
tion in the North Pacific, not less. Yet it 
is this year that Japan has indicated it 
wishes to review the fisheries convention 
or agreement under which certain fish- 
ery stocks in the North Pacific have been 
conserved for almost 10 years. 

Briefiy, the North Pacific High Seas 
Fisheries Convention was signed in 
Tokyo, May 8, 1952, by delegated repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Canada 
and Japan. It was ratified by the Sen- 
ate and by the President in July of that 
same year, by Canada in May, 1953, and 
by Japan in June 1953. Ratifications 
were exchanged and the convention en- 
tered into force on June 12, 1953. 

Under the convention the three par- 
ticipant nations joined in setting up an 
international North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission, the Commission to be com- 
posed of three national sections and each 
section to have one vote. 

These nations through their commis- 
sioners assumed an obligation to en- 
courage the conservation of fishery re- 
sources in the North Pacific Ocean with 
a view to insuring maximum sustained 
productivity. 

To sustain productivity and conserve 
fisheries threatened with depletion the 
principle of abstention was adopted when 
evidence based on scientific research in- 
dicates that more extensive exploitation 
would not be conducive to conservation 
of the resource. 

In other words, abstention means that 
when a nation is able to show that a 
stock of fish is being fully utilized, is 
under intensive scientific research, and 
is subject to regulations based upon this 
research, then other nations which have 
not previously fished the stocks in the 
convention area must abstain from fish- 
ing them, the stocks covered being sal- 
mon, halibut, and herring. 

The effect is that Japan abstains from 
fishing for salmon east of 175° west longi- 
tude in the Pacific Ocean. This protects 
most of the salmon originating in North 
American streams. Halibut stocks south 
of the Aleutians are similarly protected. 
The above abstention line is, however, 
only provisional. Japan has indicated 
that it wishes to move the line further 
east, thus enabling them to fish a greater 
area of the ocean for the protected 
stocks. American fishermen would like 
to see the line moved further west. 

American fishermen, organizations as 
well as individuals, contend that many 
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of the salmon west of the provisional 
line are of American origin, spawned in 
fresh water streams of our western coast, 
and they offer considerable scientific evi- 
dence to support this position. 

One of the issues, therefore, to be 
threshed out at the coming conference, 
is where this line should be. 

Another, and perhaps graver issue, is 
whether the convention shall continue 
in force. 

Article XI of the convention states: 

This convention—shall continue in force 
for a period of 10 years and thereafter until 
1 year from the day on which a contracting 
party shall give notice to the other contract- 
ing parties of an intention of terminating 
the convention, whereupon it shall terminate 
as to all contracting parties. 


During the past 934 years the conven- 
tion has contributed greatly to mainte- 
nance of orderly fishing activities of the 
three participating countries in the 
North Pacific and the scientific activi- 
ties of the three countries have provided 
valuable data on the fisheries resources 
within the convention area. Even the 
spokesman for the Japanese delegation 
at the ninth annual meeting of the North 
ee Fisheries Commission agreed to 

But the Japanese spokesman at the 
same time called for a reexamination of 
the convention with a view to modifica- 
tions which he considered would be to 
the advantage of Japan, one of the 
grounds being that a fourth nation, not 
a signatory to the convention, recently 
has greatly expanded its trawl fisheries 
in the North Pacific. This, of course, is 
Soviet Russia. 

The American delegation to the com- 
ing conference, it is obvious, will be fac- 
ing problems both critical and delicate. 
The United States is fortunate that this 
delegation will be chaired by our able 
and esteemed recent colleague, Ben 
Smith, and that Chairman Smith at this 
conference will have the rank of am- 
bassador. 

That the Pacific Coast States all havea 
very deep interest in the outcome of this 
conference is indicated by the resolution 
adopted by the Pacific Marine Fisheries 
Commission at its annual meeting held 
last October in Seattle and before, in 
fact, the Japanese delegation to the 
international meeting of last year had 
indicated its position. The resolution 
reads as follows: 

Whereas in June of 1963, the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Treaty will have been 
in effect for 10 years; and 

Whereas, under the terms of the treaty, 
one of the parties signatory to it may at that 
time serve notice of modification or termina- 
tion; and 

Whereas such modification or termination 
could lead to conditions which would result 
in virtual destruction of North Pacific fishery 
resources, and 

Whereas foreign fishing fleets, outside the 
terms of the treaty, are operating in off- 
shore North American waters; and 

Whereas these developments pose a threat 
not only to fishery resources maintained by 
extreme sacrifice of Canadian and American 
fishermen, but to resources not now used by 
Canada and the United States but which 
may be of utmost importance to these coun- 
tries in the future: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Pacific Marine Pisheries 
Commission urge adoption by the United 
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States and Canadian Governments of a policy 
in all fishery negotiations of (1) resisting 
all attempts by fishermen other than those 
of Canada and the United States to engage 
in the harvest of the fisheries of the eastern 
North Pacific which are now fully utilized 
and under severe management restrictions, 
and (2) insisting that all fishing operations 
contiguous to the coasts of Canada and the 
United States be conducted with sufficient 
restraint as to permit the stocks of fish in 
the area to be harvested on a maximum sus- 
tained yield basis from year to year in the 
future. 


Mr. President, I vision the forthcom- 
ing conference as a forerunner of future 
international conferences between na- 
tions exploiting the fisheries resources in 
waters off other coasts of the United 
States. 

I foresee the eventual necessity of an 
international world conference on con- 
servation of the living resources of the 
high seas throughout the world ocean, 
and as contemplated in Senate Resolu- 
tion 392 of the 87th Congress and the 
fisheries amendment to the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. 

When these conferences take place it 
is my hope that the United States will 
have the good fortune to have our dis- 
tinguished recent colleague, Benjamin 
A. Smith, as chairman of the U.S. dele- 
gation with the same rank he is to have 
at the forthcoming North Pacific con- 
ference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp Sen- 
ate Resolution 392 of the 87th Congress, 
2d session, and an amendment to the 
Trade Expansion Act passed by Con- 
gress, both of which were discussed 
earlier in my remarks, and both of which 
bore the name of Senator Smith as co- 
sponsor. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and amendment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the increasing world population 
and the consequent growing demand for 
animal protein, together with industrial and 
economic development in all parts of the 
world have resulted in remarkable expansion 
of world fishing effort; and 

Whereas technological developments have 
vastly improved man’s ability to harvest the 
living resources of the sea; and 

Whereas estuarine fishery resources, to 
which little attention has been devoted on 
a worldwide basis in spite of their increasing 
importance as a source of human food, pre- 
sent unique scientific and technical prob- 
lems; and 

Whereas these developments raise new 
technical and scientific conservation prob- 
lems the solution of which would best be 
approached on a worldwide basis: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should propose an Inter- 
national Conference on the Conservation of 
Fishery Resources to consider the technical, 
economic, and scientific problems relating to 
the conservation, utilization, and regulation 
of living marine resources in the high seas 
and estuarine waters of the world, and that 
government, industrial, scientific, and tech- 
nical participation in such Conference on as 
wide a basis as may be practicable should be 
encouraged. 


“Sec. —. CONSERVATION OF FISHERY RESOURCES. 
“Upon the convocation of a conference on 


the use or conservation of international fish- 
ery resources, the President shall, by all 
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appropriate means at his disposal, seek to per- 
suade countries whose domestic fishing prac- 
tices or policies affect such resource, to en- 
gage in negotiation in good faith relating 
to the use or conservation of such resources. 
If, after such efforts by the President and 
by other countries which have agreed to 
engage in such negotiations, any other coun- 
try whose conservation practices or policies 
affect the interests of the United States and 
such other countries has, in the judgment 
of the President, failed or refused to engage 
in such negotiations in good faith, the Presi- 
dent may, if he is satisfied that such action 
is likely to be effective in inducing such 
country to engage in such negotiations in 
good faith, increase the rate of duty on any 
fish in any form imported from such country 
into the United States, for such time as he 
deems necessary, to a rate not more than 
50 per centum above the rate existing on July 
1, 1934.” 


RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
May 10, the free Rumanians of the 
world observed their national holiday. 
It was not a day of great celebration; 
rather, it was a day spent in somber 
reflection upon the history of a country 
which once enjoyed the liberties of a 
free society, but now is closeted within 
the confines of Communist tyranny. 

Since May 10 of 1881, when King 
Carol was crowned King of United 
Rumania, this day has been traditionally 
observed as Rumanian Independence 
Day. Indeed, Rumania has been in- 
dependent for all but 18 years of this 
stretch of time. It was not until 1945, 
in flagrant violation of the Yalta agree- 
ment, that freedom of expression was 
silenced, the dignity of the individual 
was destroyed, and Rumania became 
subjugated to the unbearable yoke of 
communism, 

Mr. President, this is not the only time 
in the long and magnificent history of 
Rumania that she has been subjugated 
to an alien tyrant. In the 15th century, 
Rumania was overrun and conquered by 
the Ottoman Turks, and for a number 
of centuries the Rumanians were forced 
to endure their rule of oppression. Yet 
the spirit of freedom was burning; and 
when the opportunity came, the Ruma- 
nians cast aside the chains of bondage, 
and in 1881, declared their independence. 

Today, however, freedom has once 
again been silenced in this Balkan 
country. The Soviet occupation has 
brought exploitation of the land, coupled 
with ruthless repression of all those who 
oppose the dictates of the Kremlin. 

Mr. President, on this occasion, as we 
pay tribute to Rumanian people 
throughout the world, let us hold out 
our hand of friendship. Let us assure 
the Rumanian people that we have not 
forgotten their plight, and that we are 
working and praying for their liberation. 


FISCAL PLIGHT OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excellent article by Frank 
C. Porter which appeared in yesterday’s 
Washington Post. In his column en- 
titled “It’s the Rising State-Local Levies 
That Make U.S. Taxpayers Cry Uncle,” 
Mr. Porter presents authoritative sta- 
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tistics which explode two basic myths 
concerning recent efforts of both the 
States and the National Government to 
strengthen our Federal system. 

This article contains graphic evidence 
proving that the Federal Government 
over the past decade has not experienced 
a disproportionate growth in its debt, 
expenditures, or civilian employees. On 
the contrary, Federal spending rose only 
35 percent over the past 10 years, com- 
pared to 130 percent for the State and 
local levels of government, and the na- 
tional debt increased 15 percent during 
this period, as against 250 percent for 
the States and local governmental units. 
Further, over the past 5 years, the hir- 
ing of new personnel on the State and 
local levels has amounted to 13 times 
the number added to the Federal civil 
employees’ lists. These figures provide 
ample proof that Federal growth in these 
three areas has been modest and even 
conservative by State and local stand- 
ards. 

In addition, they clearly demonstrate 
the inaccuracy of the widely shared be- 
lief that State and local governments are 
unwilling or unable to assume their 
proper share of the financial responsi- 
bility for the expanding governmental 
services that the American public has 
demanded since World War II. These 
Statistics, along with the fact that State 
and local taxes are now two-thirds as 
large as Federal revenue, indicate that 
these levels of government are working 
strenuously to make themselves viable 
instruments of 20th century democracy. 

When related to each other, these de- 
velopments highlight the overwhelming 
need for continuing the pattern of in- 
tergovernmental collaboration that has 
emerged over the past 15 years. No level 
of government alone has been able to 
bear the cost of these expanding domes- 
tic services. Instead, each of the three 
planes has joined in the spirit of tradi- 
tional American cooperation to share this 
staggering financial burden. This col- 
laborative relationship must be continued 
and strengthened if the future of our 
Federal system is to be secure. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It’s THE RISING STATE-LOCAL Levies THAT 
Make U.S. Taxpayers Cry “UNCLE” 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

The economy bloc, venting its full fury on 
an administration that seeks simultaneously 
to boost Federal spending and slash taxes, 
may be trying to put out a brush fire in the 
front yard while the barn burns down out 
back. 

For while the harsh glare of publicity 
focuses on Uncle Sam's fiscal troubles, taxes 
and spending in the cities, counties and 
State across the land are climbing at a dizzy- 
ing rate. 

Federal expenditures have risen about 35 
percent in the past decade, but spending by 
State and local governments has shot up 130 
percent in the same period. The Federal debt 
has increased 15 percent in the decade; State 
and local debt is 2½ times what it was at 
the end of 1952. In the past 5 years alone, 
State and local governments have hired 
more than 13 times the number of new 
civilian employees added to Federal payrolls. 

While the White House, Treasury, and 
Capitol Hill bear the brunt of squandermania 
charges—particularly from powerful business 
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groups such as the Chamber of Commerce 
and National Association of Manufacturers— 
evidence points to a growing ts rebel- 
lion against high taxation and spending by 
the smaller political jurisdictions. 

In New York City, more than 1,300 citizens 
converged on city hall one day last month to 
protest Mayor Robert F. Wagner's proposal 
to boost the city sales tax from 3 to 4 percent 
(it passed). 

In Detroit, voters turned down decisively 
a $90 million school bond issue and a proposal 
to raise school taxes. 

Voters, in fact, have rejected 32 percent 
of the $1.2 billion in new bond issues sub- 
mitted to them in the first 4 months of 
1963. Five years ago, the rejection rate was 
25 percent; in 1953, it was only 17 percent. 

The political death toll of State governors 
of both parties in last fall's elections has 
been widely attributed to their advocacy of 
unpopular tax increases, 

Economist Eliot Janeway links “a dra- 
matic breakout” of support for Senator Barry 
GotpwatTer, Republican, of Arizona, to “a 
taxpayers’ revolt, still largely unsung but 
gathering strength every day, not only in 
liberal-Democratic New York City itself, in 
Gox.pwater’s Arizona, but also in most every 
place in between.” 

“But if the opponents of local govern- 
ment spending are becoming more vocal, so 
are the advocates—those who earnestly cite 
the Nation’s great unmet needs for more 
schools, highways, hospitals, sewers, parks, 
playgrounds, libraries, welfare payments, bet- 
ter correctional institutions, job retraining, 
police and fire protection. 

Since they involve money, the most emo- 
tionally supercharged commodity known to 
man, taxes are seldom the dreary, dull sub- 
ject they are often represented. Almost any- 
one with an adding machine and an ax to 
grind can convert them into a fiscal horror 
story, on the one hand, or the image of a 
fount from which all good things flow, on the 
other. 

For example, all taxes—Federal, State and 
local—rose from a piddling $1.4 billion in 
1902 to more than $124 billion last year, 
nearly a 100-fold increase in 60 years. Or 
again, the total of all kinds of governmental 
debt amounted to an average $41 for every 
man, woman and child in 1902; now it is 
more than $2,000. 

But defenders of public spending consider 
such comparisons inept. They involve two 
totally different worlds, they argue, and ig- 
nore war, depression, inflation, a fantastic 
increase in the Nation’s wealth, changes in 
mores and political philosophy and the 
population explosion. 

Total taxes rose from $46 billion at the 
end of World War II to $116 billion in 1961, 
a jump of more than 150 percent. But tak- 
ing population growth into account, these 
same taxes on a per capita basis show an 
increase of slightly more than 100 percent. 
And the rise is further reduced to only 30 
percent if the per capita figures are adjusted 
for price changes over the years. 

Except in wartime, State and local spend- 
ing and taxation traditionally outpaced 
Federal operations until a quarter century 
ago. Then the New Deal sought to pull the 
United States out of the worst depression in 
history through forced-draft spending, Fed- 
eral expenditures inched above State and 
local spending in the mid-1930's. Much of 
this was done through deficit financing and 
it was not until 1942, with the Nation already 
at war, that Federal taxes rose above the 
State-local level. 

Federal taxation and spending, which had 
extremely steep rises in both World War II 
and the Korean war, failed to fall back be- 
low the State-local level after the hostilities. 
But the proportionate gap is closing rapidly; 
State and local taxes are now two-thirds as 
large as the Federal take; they were only a 
fourth in 1944 and a third as recently as 1954. 
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The narrowing gap is even more graph- 
ically represented, which shows Federal taxes 
as a percentage of the country’s total output 
of goods and services in an irregular but sub- 
stantial decline while State and local taxes 
in terms of gross national product have been 
rising steadily since 1944. 

Federal operations have continued at an 
abnormally high level largely because of the 
United States’ role as leader in the cold war. 
Eliminating defense and foreign spending, in- 
terest on the national debt (most of which is 
the result of prior wars) and payments to 
State and local governments, Federal spend- 
ing totals less than half that of the smaller 
jurisdictions. 

State and local debt still is only about 27 
percent as large as the Federal. But since 
World War II, the Federal debt his risen 
moderately, from $270 billion to about $300 
billion, while State and local indebtedness 
has grown fivefold, from $16 billion to $80 
billion. Note that total public debt, in per 
capita and constant dollar terms, has de- 
clined since World War II. 

Total public debt also has declined since 
the war relative to the Nation's total output, 
or gross national product. There has been 
a massive shift of debt from the public to 
the private sector of the Nation’s economy, 
a trend which is still continuing. 

Here are some of the reasons behind the 
spectacular growth in State and local opera- 
tions: 

Communities have had an extremely 
heavy backlog of pent-up capital needs ac- 
cumulated not only during the austerity of 
wartime but during the paralyzing poverty 
of the great depression. 

The postwar baby boom has put an un- 
precedented strain on educational facilities. 
Beyond this, society is much more demand- 
ing of its schools than it was a generation 
ago, particularly since it is increasingly 
harder to find a place for the untutored, un- 
skilled worker. Education now takes 31 cents 
out of every State-local revenue dollar, the 
biggest slice of the expenditure pie. 

To meet these still-growing needs, office- 
holders are sometimes forced to desperate 
measures such as the semiannual State lot- 
tery passed last month by the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature. A Colorado political leader 
has suggested that his State should begin 
thinking about a lottery, too, and predicts 
that you're going to find a lot of States 
going into it.” 

Just last week, Indiana became the 37th 
State to adopt a sales tax, and four others 
have boosted their rates this year. Nearly 
2,000 cities, towns and counties also have a 
sales tax. 

Thirty-two States now have income taxes, 
of which 26 collect it through withholding. 
These levies now account for nearly $3 bil- 
lion a year against only $422 million in 1946. 
The big mainstay, however, is still the real 
estate tax, local and State revenues from 
which jumped from less than $5 billion in 
1956 to a current rate of about $20 billion. 

Does the continued rapid growth of local 
taxing and spending mean that Federal 
power is diminishing and the communities 
are doing more for themselves? 

Tax experts say they don't think so. They 
point out that the expansion has been in 
areas traditionally reserved to the States, 
counties and towns, such as education. 
One points out that this expansion is largely 
the effect of expansion of the economy as a 
whole, 

Many of the goods and services provided 
by State and local governments are what 
economists call “complementary commodi- 
ties.” The growth in privately produced 
automobiles, for example, necessitates a 
parallel growth in publicly built highways. 

The big expansion in State-local spending 
and taxation may be a major factor con- 
tributing to the growing Federal deficit. 
President Kennedy has observed that with- 
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out “intergovernmental payments”—funds 
paid by the U.S. Government to States and 
local governments—the budget would be in 
balance, 


PROTECTION OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS OF CITIZENS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last week I spoke to the Sen- 
ate on the subject of the tragic events 
in Birmingham, Ala. At that time I in- 
troduced a bill which would give the At- 
torney General a new legal procedure to 
protect the constitutional rights of our 
citizens and to prevent future incidents 
from building up to the explosion of 
human violence which has occurred in 
Birmingham. 

The need for such a bill has now been 
made even more bitterly apparent. The 
juggernaut of human passion once set 
in motion is not easily stopped. There 
seems to be an almost fatal progress 
from peaceable demonstration, to mass 
arrests, to street violence and then fi- 
nally to the ultimate act of senseless ter- 
rorism, nighttime bombings. At this 
point it is open to question whether the 
actions of men of good will, in which we 
placed such hope, can stop this bloody 
progression. The agreement between the 
two races in Birmingham is seriously 
threatened. The terrorists who planted 
those bombs knew what they were doing: 
they knew that the explosions they ig- 
nited, whether or not they killed their 
intended victims, would wreck the deli- 
cately balanced agreement reached after 
much strenuous effort. The bomb 
throwers might as well have poured 
gasoline in the streets and set a match 
to it. 

And so we have reached the final 
stage: Federal troops are standing by, 
ready to enter the city of Birmingham. 
I support the action of the President; 
he cannot let an American city be torn 
apart by violence piled upon violence. 
Peace which cannot be attained by rea- 
son must be imposed by force. But all 
of us, as Americans, must feel a terrible 
shame that armed troops must fill the 
vacuum left by the breakdown of law 
and order. Although the rule of law 
is basic to the life of this Nation, martial 
law is, as it should be, anathema to every 
American citizen. But, however repug- 
nant the use of troops may be to our 
ideals, the Government must preserve 
peace and order, and the rights of its 
citizens. And yet soldiers can only con- 
trol violence. They cannot provide a 
solution to its causes. Force can main- 
tain order but cannot replace the law- 
ful and orderly process of government 
which alone will enable every man, black 
or white, to live at peace with his neigh- 
bor. 

But now we must ask ourselves why 
this terrible juggernaut was allowed to 
roll on unchecked until it could not be 
halted except by force. The troops out- 
side of Birmingham are living symbols 
of our failure as citizens of a great de- 
mocracy to maintain and preserve our 
ideals through lawful means. We must 
take steps now to prevent this failure 
from ever happening again or we must 
admit that our system of government is 
weakest where it should be strongest, in 
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the protection of the rights of its citizens. 
We cannot see Little Rock, Jackson and 
Birmingham repeated again and again 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. President, I have introduced one 
bill which would help prevent such a 
repetition. I know my colleagues have 
other proposals which are both useful 
and necessary. This body has a duty 
and a great obligation to consider these 
proposals now; to see what should be 
done; and to act promptly to take what- 
ever steps we feel necessary to end once 
and for all opportunities for mob rule in 
this country. 


DANGER IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, new ten- 
sions in the Middle East stirred up by 
renewed Egyptian efforts to unite with 
Syria and Iraq have also given rise 
to concern over U.S. policy in that 
region. The arms buildup in Egypt, 
with the encouragement and support 
of the Soviet Union, the United Arab 
Republic proposal to drive Israel into 
the sea, and the violent propaganda 
attempts by Cairo radio and pro- 
Nasser agitators to stir up a revolt 
against Jordan constitute a grave danger 
to peace, and threaten to involve the 
great powers, if open hostilities should 
break out. The resolution which I and 
a bipartisan group of my colleagues in- 
troduced last week calls for a mutual 
defense agreement, on the Philippines 
model, between the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, and other na- 
tions, with Israel and any other Middle 
East State. It would go a long way to- 
ward stabilizing the region by making 
clear to all our firm determination to 
join to protect the territorial integrity 
and political independence of any signa- 
tory Middle East nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial by 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., entitled 
“U.S. Foreign Policy,” which appeared in 
the May 5 issue of Hearst newspapers; 
and an analysis by S. L. A. Marshall, en- 
titled “Mideast Peril,” which appeared in 
the Washington Post on May 11. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Hearst newspapers, May 5, 1963] 
U.S. Foreign POLICY 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

From the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
the sound has again come of renewed gnash- 
ing of teeth and sharpening of knives. 
Egypt’s President Nasser, unquestionably 
considering himself a 20th century Pharaoh, 
has precariously alined Syria and Iraq into 
his allegedly United Arab Republic. This 
dubious trio has, of course, fondly reassured 
itself that Israel, outnumbered 20 to 1, faces 
doom. 

But, as Israel's Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
informed our correspondent Leo Monsky last 
week, his small nation is confident it can re- 
pulse any Arab attack. This view is shared 
by most military experts; it's a consensus 
that Israel today can inflict savage defeat on 
her attackers, as she has demonstrated in the 
past. 

Yet the possibility exists that she might 
face tougher sledding in the future if Nas- 
ser continues to receive enormous Soviet 
military shipments—and enormous U.S. for- 
eign aid. 
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A U.S. policy that contributes to such a 
portent of bloodshed for the Middle East, 
including peril for the only democratic na- 
tion in the area, is surely inimical to Ameri- 
can principles; it is, in fact, plain un- 
American. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that an influ- 
ential group of Senators have during the 
past week demanded a searching reappraisal 
of our Middle East foreign policy, and I 
heartily endorse that request. 

The United States should act before a Mid- 
die East fire breaks out. We should notify 
the Arabs that unless they desist from their 
announced policy of exterminating Israel we 
shall be forced to begin decisive shipments of 
arms to that beleaguered state. We orga- 
nized an immediate arms airlift to India 
when she was under attack by Red China; 
there is no reason why we should not do the 
same for Israel before she is attacked. 

Any other course is tantamount to in- 
forming the Israelis they are strictly on their 
own, regardless of massive shipments of So- 
viet arms to the Arabs. And even this would 
be false, for there is little doubt that the 
United States would be drawn into a major 
conflagration if it erupts in the Middle East. 
Thus the sensible and moral course is to act 
so decisively now—by forcing the Arabs to 
cease warlike intentions—that the area be- 
comes stabilized. 

The situation as it stands now has caused 
my good friend Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Democrat, of Alaska, to comment caustically 
on the Senate floor that Soviet arms, Nazi 
scientists and U.S. money make a wonderful 
combination in the United Arab Republic. 

“Unless the U.S. policy of building up 
Nasser is reversed,” Senator GRuENING added, 
“it is going to produce a bloody war in the 
Middle East for which we will bear a certain 
responsibility and into which we may well 
be drawn.“ 

He is emphatically correct and so are Sen- 
ators WAYNE Morse, Democrat, of Oregon; 
SHERMAN CoopER, Republican, of Kentucky; 
KENNETH KEATING, Republican, of New York; 
Jacos Javits, Republican, of New York; PAUL 
Dovctas, Democrat, of Illinois; JOHN Pas- 
TORE, Democrat, of Rhode Island; HUGH 
Scorr, Republican, of Pennsylvania; CLIF- 
Forp Cask, Republican, of New Jersey; 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Republican, of Mas- 
sachusetts; and HUBERT HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota. This impressive, bipar- 
tisan and cross-country lineup joined in 
calling for a policy that will check Nasser's 
bloodthirsty design. 

Senator Javirs has proposed a United 
States-British-French peace treaty guaran- 
teeing Israel’s frontiers and this is an ave- 
nue certainly worth exploring. There is no 
doubt that the administration should, in 
addition, heed the words of Senator KEATING, 
who said, “It is high time for Government 
officials to get tough and pull the fuse out of 
the Middle East powder keg (and to) view 
the plight of Israel with the same alarm that 
they apparently regard the situation in Laos 
and Berlin.” 

It is high time indeed to pursue a course 
of honor and justice in the Middle East, not 
one of cheap and useless expediency. 


[From the Washington Post, May 11, 1963 
MIDEAST PERIL—NASSER, HUSSEIN, AND ISRAEL 
(By S. L. A. Marshall) 

The recent rumble in the Congress, high- 
lighted by the demand of a group of liberals 
that the United States cut off all aid to 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser's Egypt be- 
cause of his overt aggressions against the 
kingdom of Jordan, prompts the comment: 
“Better late than never.” 

All along, the idea of buying any Nasser 
good will through this frivolous bounty has 
been perfectly ridiculous; it can’t even be 
rented for a day. 

The danger of his malevolent meddling in 
King Hussein’s domain is nigh limitless. 
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Nasser isn't playing with dynamite; he's 
cooking with nuclear fission. When Wash- 
ington admonishes him to be a good boy, 
it’s wasting breath. 

Why he plays a forcing hand is plain 
enough. The new United Arab Republic is 
thus far a house of cards. When govern- 
ments are as unstable as those in Damascus 
and Baghdad, pledges of federation are still 
along way from becoming solidly collectible. 
Nasser’s feelings that he has won nothing 
for certain in this parley and must continue 
plunging is a well-warranted conclusion 
which no one would deny him, 

But when, prodded by his fears, he risks 
provoking a Middle East war which could 
evolve into world conflict, when he stages 
deliberate aggressions intended to bag the 
whole fertile crescent for himself—then that 
should become everybody's business. Other- 
wise there is no more peace-keeping power 
on earth today than in the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

It is simply impossible to imagine a Nas- 
ser-inspired revolution toppling Hussein and 
taking over Jordan without the fire spread- 
ing swiftly and dramatically. Such an en- 
circlement would mean slow death to Israel, 
as every official in Jerusalem well knows. 

Should Hussein go down from a Nasserite 
coup, Israel would feel compelled to go to 
war. We would probably see an immediate 
total mobilization, which would mean more 
than 250,000 trained men and women spring- 
ing to arms within 72 hours. 

To anyone who knows that military ter- 
rain, what would happen is fairly predicta- 
ble. Places the prophets knew, such as Jeri- 
cho, Sodom and Bethlehem, would swiftly 
reappear on modern war maps, 

Sodom is at water's edge at the south end 
of the Dead Sea. Gaze across the lifeless 
gray-blue waters from Sodom and one notes 
a patch of bright green on the Jordan side 
made vivid by the contrast with the other- 
wise unbroken monotony of bleached flats 
and tawny cliffs around the Dead Sea rim. 
This is Safi, or Safia, an oasis with an abun- 
dant artesian spring. One Jordan battalion 
bases on Safi because of the water. 

Elsewhere around this great salt lake Jor- 
dan troops cannot live or move, except in 
small patrols. Let Safi be snuffed out by 
an airdrop, and any threat to Jerusalem 
dies. That is, provided that Jericho can be 
handled quickly in the same way. T. E. 
Lawrence became a real threat to the Turks 
in World War I once he became firmly based 
in this remote region. 

From the Jezreel Valley south of Galilee, 
hard by Megidoo (or Armageddon) Israel's 
armed forces striking south along the 
River Jordan, and quickly linking up with 
an airdrop at the Jericho bridgehead, would 
seal off all Jordanian forces west of the 
river. As to terrain features, it is a feasible 
and not too complex operation. The fact 
that the Jordan army holds both mountain 
ranges bounding the Jordan Valley by no 
means forbids it. 

West Jordan cannot be used by its gar- 
risons as a springboard against Israel. The 
mountain area southward from the ridges 
of Gilboa is a powder keg of treason and 
malice which could explode against itself. 
Most of the good farmland of Jordan is 
there, Of the 700,000 civilians populating it, 
two-thirds are rootless refugees who hate 
Israel and Hussein equally, but cannot unite 
to strike against either. The two Jordanian 
brigades deployed west of the river between 
Nablus and Hebron are barely sufficient to 
exercise police control over the moblike 
population. If encircled, instead of uniting 
to resist, these people would probably sift 
back across the river. 

Jericho is therefore a weak link between 
the western bulge of Jordan, which could 
hardly be held if Israel moved, and the main 
body of Transjordan, which must be the 
locus of viable revolution against Hussein. 
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The Amman government sees the military 
problem but can't do much about it be- 
cause troop distribution must be equated 
according to the rise of the interior threat 
against the throne. The largest Jordan army 
camp west of the river is next to Jericho. 
Jordan’s only tank battalion in the west 
usually encamps there. Other tank forma- 
tions base on Amman and Mafrak. North 
of the capital, there is a triangle of Jordan 
measuring approximately 40 miles on each 
side, with the points resting on the cities of 
Irbid, Mafrak and Amman. This triangle is 
the backbone of the kingdom's security. 
Within it surges Hussein’s fight for an inde- 
pendent Jordan and the plotting of his 
enemies. 

By these moves, Israel could take all of 
Jordan west of the river and could then de- 
cide whether to stand on the high ground 
both ways from Jerusalem and await the 
Arabs, or take the offensive against Amman. 
There should be no doubt in anybody's mind 
that her army and air force are equal to that 
first task. 

But that couldn’t end it, since Nasser, 
taking a heavy initial defeat, would either 
have to rebound or suffer humiliation. With 
the alinement which now constitutes that 
amorphous entity, the United Arab Repub- 
lic, that could mean a general war between 
sides no longer armed weakly as in 1948 in- 
volving the whole Arabian Peninsula. Big 
power interests being as we know them, it 
couldn't be fought in a vacuum. 


CONGRESS MUST PLAY ROLE IN 
CIVIL RIGHTS CRISIS 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few observations about the un- 
toward and very tragic events which 
occurred over the last weekend at Bir- 
mingham. I shall do my utmost to keep 
my statement very severely to what we 
can do in the Congress, as I realize the 
delicacy of the situation which is in- 
volved in that area right now. 

Last week I testified before the House 
Judiciary Committee on the pending civil 
rights measures there and pointed out 
that the Nation is facing a mounting 
crisis over civil rights. Events in Bir- 
mingham over the weekend have given 
tragic point to this statement. Under 
these circumstances the role of respon- 
sibility requires that the President be 
supported in the utilization of the 
resources of our Federal Government to 
maintain the peace and protect the rights 
of U.S. citizens, whoever may be breach- 
ing the peace or jeopardizing these 
rights. 

But the Congress, too, must play its 
role and cannot sit silent in the face of 
such portentous events. I expressed last 
week my disagreement with the admin- 
istration's view, stressed by the Presi- 
dent, that “there isn’t any Federal stat- 
ute that was involved” in Birmingham, 
Ala. I pointed out that situations such as 
those which are occurring at Birming- 
ham can be reached through the courts, 
if the Attorney General is given author- 
ity to bring civil actions to enforce the 
rights of U.S. citizens under the 14th 
amendment, as well as through existing 
criminal law statutes. 

The Congress must play its role in such 
a crisis as we face, and we cannot be 
deterred or frustrated in this by the 
threat of filibuster. Indeed, the failure 
to have this showdown in the Congress 
before now must be put down as at least 
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one cause—lI believe an important one 
for the events we have seen unfolding. 

In my testimony last week in a com- 
mittee of the other body, I specified six 
priority items in the legislative program 
which can meet the issue and come 
measurably near to satisfying the justi- 
fiable complaints of the Negro commu- 
nity—proposals which draw largely on 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission’s 27 
recommendations for legislation: 

These six items are as follows: 

First. The required filing within 180 
days of school desegregation plans for at 
least first step compliance commencing 
the next school year. 

Second. A sixth grade standard qual- 
ification for voting as a substitute for 
discriminatory literacy tests. 

Third. A Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Commission covering inter- 
state commerce, Government contrac- 
tors, and the District of Columbia. 

Fourth. Permanent extension of the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission. 

Fifth. Prohibition of discrimination 
in hotels and motels in interstate com- 
merce and the elimination of the sepa- 
rate-but-equal clauses in the Hill-Bur- 
ton Hospital Construction Act and the 
Morrill Land Grant College Acts, which 
are completely anachronistic since the 
decision of the Supreme Court in 1954. 

Sixth. A broadened and effective au- 
thority to the Attorney General to bring 
suit in representative cases for denial of 
all rights under the 14th amendment, 
which would include the 1st amendment 
right of assembly and petition—which 
has been the very right in issue in Bir- 
mingham. 

We are already getting a reaction from 
abroad of the events in Birmingham, and 
while there is considerable understand- 
ing of the problem as being very difficult, 
the propaganda value of what has hap- 
pened can only help those who are op- 
posed to our free institutions, and is un- 
fortunately a forceful incentive to them 
in propagating communism in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. 

I believe the role of Congress is as vital 
as the role of the executive department 
and that we have failed signally in the 
Congress to meet our responsibilities to 
the Nation in this field. The national 
interest will not let us wait; we had bet- 
ter get at it now. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be included in the Recor as a part 
of my remarks editorials from the New 
York Times and the New York Herald 
Tribune, of New York, substantially to 
the effect of the statement I have made, 
as well as articles from the New York 
Herald Tribune and the New York Times 
of yesterday showing what the foreign 
press is stating about this very trying 
issue. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 13, 1963] 
BOMBINGS IN BIRMINGHAM 

The white and Negro moderates who so 
courageously and wisely reached an accord 
in Birmingham must not lose heart or lose 
their heads. The bombings of a Negro lead- 
er’s home and the motel where the negotia- 
tions had taken place were the work of hood- 
lums and fanatical segregationists who will 
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have to be caught and given exemplary 
punishment. 

It would be tragic and ironical if criminals 
of this type should be allowed to succeed in 
their aim of destroying the agreement 
reached by the moderate elements. It would 
also be tragic if it should prove necessary 
for the President to take more drastic action 
than he did last night in ordering the move- 
ment of Army troops to the vicinity of Bir- 
mingham and the alerting of the Alabama 
National Guard, He may still be forced to 
employ the full military power of the Fed- 
eral Government, but this is a step that he 
would obviously take with only the greatest 
reluctance and, literally, as a last resort. 

The stakes involved in the Birmingham 
conflict are too great to be lost to gangsters 
masquerading as defenders of the white 
race whom, in reality, they are disgracing. 
At the same time, the gravity of the issues 
at stake has to be faced if a national set- 
back is to be avoided. Birmingham is not 
the only city having racial violence. In 
some way, the rigidity of the social structure 
in Alabama, Mississippi, and even in States 
where some or much progress has already 
been made, must be modified. 

It takes courage and wisdom to recognize 
historical necessities and to accept them. 
When an accommodation is reached, as it 
was in Birmingham, the extremists—those 
who take a stand-pat position on the one 
hand, and those who resort to violence on the 
other—are defeated. 

The Negroes who rose in their fury after 
the Birmingham bombings can be under- 
stood, but they were wrong and unwise. be- 
cause they played straight into the hands 
of the die-hard segregationists and also of 
the Black Muslim lunatic fringe. Dr. Martin 
Luther King was right to announce immedi- 
ately that the accord reached in Birmingham 
would still stand, and Mayor-elect Boutwell 
deserves credit for his condemnation of the 
outrages. It is now up to the authorities to 
see to it that justice is done. 

This is a serious crisis partly because the 
human factors are unpredictable and irra- 
tional. The Negro community is reacting 
against laws it considers unjust and power 
it considers to be tyrannical. But violence 
is not the answer, even to such white vio- 
lence as the cruel bombings of yesterday 
morning. American stability has been built 
on grass roots, on local initiative, on States 
rights. The conflict in Birmingham must be 
resolved in Birmingham. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
May 13, 1963] 
Tracic SUNDAY IN BIRMINGHAM 


There is much reason for sadness but little 
for surprise in the violence that racked Bir- 
mingham after the conclusion of the truce in 
that harried city. For weeks, tension had 
been building up under the pressure of Negro 
demonstrations and the arrests, the firehoses 
and the police dogs that were employed to 
curb them. And when agreement had at last 
been reached on the very modest program of 
desegregation put forward by the Negro 
leadership, holdover city officials were prompt 
to denounce the white businessmen who had 
taken part in the unofficial accord. This 
kept the atmosphere explosive; hoodlum 
bombs touched it off. 

Under the best of circumstances, the threat 
of violence is implicit in such a situation as 
obtains in Birmingham today, where the 
codes of the past are reluctantly yielding to 
the future. There are always anarchical 
fringes, whose insensate acts make the task of 
the reasonable groups on both sides 10 times 
more difficult. The shame of Birmingham 
lies less in the secret evildoers who threw the 
bombs, or in the mobs, who responded with 
rocks, than in the men who used their 
dubious hold on public office—Public Safety 
Commissioner Connor and Mayor Arthur 
Hanes—to condemn the responsible white 
community leaders. 
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It is to be noted that the newly elected 
mayor, Albert Boutwell, who clearly repre- 
sents majority opinion in Birmingham, was 
prompt and in condemning the 
dastardly hit-and-run bombers who precipi- 
tated the storm in the city. Hope for Bir- 
mingham rests with men like Mr. Boutwell, 
and Sidney W. Smyer, who headed the white 
committee that negotiated the settlement of 
Negro grievances. The threat lies in the 
mentality represented by Connor and Hanes. 

As for Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., he was 
not only the central figure in the demonstra- 
tions and negotiations in the Alabama city. 
He emerged from the ruins of his brother's 
bombed house, where he and his family had 
escaped death only, as he put it, by “a mir- 
acle from the hand of God.” And he called 
repeatedly to the crowd of excited and angry 
Negroes outside: “Please refrain from vio- 
lence. You are defeating our cause.” 

Dr. King certainly does not have to prove 
his sincerity or his moral courage. But he 
displayed these qualities preeminently on 
Birmingham's tragic Sabbath morning. If 
he is met in anything approaching his own 
spirit, Birmingham will resolve its dilemma, 
and the whole Nation can benefit. 

{From the New York Herald Tribune, May 
13, 1963] 


U.S. IMAGE ABROAD 
(By Robert J. Donovan) 


These are some of the headlines from 
around the world gathered by the Herald 
Tribune bureaus: “Race Clash—1,000 Chil- 
dren Jailed” (Daily Mirror (London)); “Ex- 
plosive Situation in Alabama” (Unita 
(Rome) ); “Monstrous Crimes of the Racists 
in the United States” (Pravda (Moscow) ); 
“Is This America the Beautiful?” (Times 
(Ghana)); “Arrests of Schoolchildren Do 
Not Make a Pretty Picture” (The Mail (Kuala 
Lumpur)); “Brutes of Alabama” (Morning 
Post (Lagos)); “Savages in Alabama” (Lib- 
eration (Paris)). 

This summary of world opinion illustrates 
what President Kennedy meant at his press 
conference last Wednesday when he called 
the racial disorders “a spectacle which was 
seriously damaging the reputation of both 
Birmingham and the country.” 

For two reasons in particular the troubles 
in Birmingham have been more difficult than 
even Oxford, Miss., and Little Rock, Ark., 
were for American officials overseas to ex- 
plain away. 

One reason is that the news photographs 
from Birmingham—with the dogs, firehoses 
and arrested Negro children—have been more 
gripping than the photographs of the Oxford 
and Little Rock incidents. 

The other reason is that in these two 
previous situations the Federal Government 
was able to move in with troops to restore 
order, whereas in Birmingham, Federal activ- 
ity, though intensive and effective, has been 
hidden and subtle. 

In the eyes of other peoples, particularly in 
Africa, the overt, dramatic Federal interven- 
tion in Arkansas and Mississippi compen- 
sated for local discrimination against Ne- 
groes. The resentment toward the United 
States that black peoples felt everywhere 
was assauged when they beheld the military 
as well as the moral and legal power of the 
Federal Government applied to the redress 
of Negro rights. 

In Birmingham, on the other hand, they 
saw Negroes being checkmated day after day 
with dogs and firehoses while the Federal 
Government took no overt action. 

The explanation, of course, is that the 
legal grounds on which the Federal Govern- 
ment intervened in Oxford and Little Rock 
were absent in Birmingham. 

“There isn’t any Federal statute that was 
involved in the last few days in Birming- 
ham,” the President told his press confer- 
ence. “I indicated the areas where the 
Federal Government had intervened in Bir- 
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mingham—the matter of voting, the matters 


did not involve a Federal issue. 

Even in the United States, where the Fed- 
eral-State relationship is familiar, this point 
was widely misunderstood. Mr. Kennedy was 
receiving stinging criticism from certain Ne- 
groes, liberals and others for not going 
overtly to the assistance of Negroes in Bir- 
mingham. Indeed it was a very uncomfort- 
able week for him. 

If many Americans failed to grasp the 
legal distinction, how much more difficult it 
was for Africans and Asians. Vast numbers 
of them had no way of knowing that the 
local disturbances in Birmingham did not 
thwart the orders of Federal courts as was 
the case at the University of Mississippi last 
year and at Central High School in Little 
Rock in 1957. From their great distances 
away all that they could see was the sight 
of Negro masses scuffling with the police in 
Birmingham. 

Press reaction in Ghana and Nigeria, es- 
pecially, to the supposed lack of Government 
action was sharply critical. 

And the Moscow newspaper Pravda, which 
doubtless knew better, taunted the United 
States for lack of Federal efforts to settle the 
troubles. Like certain other papers around 
the world it linked the Birmingham dis- 
orders with the recent fatal shooting of Wil- 
Mam L. Moore, Baltimore postman, in Ala- 
bama while he was hiking across the State 
to deliver a letter to Gov. Ross R. Barnett, of 
Mississippi, protesting racial discrimination. 

Pravda juxtaposed an account of Attor- 
ney General Robert F. Kennedy’s recent cour- 
tesy visit to racist Governor Wallace in Ala- 
bama and the slaying of Mr. Moore. Though 
known to Mr. Kennedy, the paper said, the 
murderer was not in jail. More than a week 
before this article appeared Floyd L. Simp- 
son, a rural store operator in Alabama, was 
arrested on a charge of first degree murder in 
the case. 

A roundup of world opinion as compiled 
by the U.S. Information Agency shows that 
up to now, at least, the severest criticism of 
Birmingham centered in Africa. This was 
not unexpected. What is more surprising is 
that so far comment in Western Europe and 
the Soviet Union has been relatively 
moderate both in tone and in quantity. 

Editorial comment in Western Europe, of 
which there was little last week, contained 
less moralizing than heretofore and dis- 
played an understanding of the difficulty of 
the Negro problem in the United States. 

Thus the Daily Telegraph, a conservative 
London paper, noted that the problem is not 
exclusively an American one but part of a 
widespread and potentially dangerous condi- 
tion. “Such scandals of intolerance as 
these,” the papers said, “are not of local but 
international danger. For more and more 
the dark races are conscious of common in- 
terests and will support one another's strug- 
gles for emancipation.” 

La Stampa, a Liberal paper in Turin, Italy, 
while deploring the tactics of the Birming- 
ham police, said that the Was not 
“representative of the true face of the United 
States.” 

Remarkably, even Pravda said that “to the 
honor of the American people it must be 
mentioned that they do not share the view 
of Alabama's Governor and are deeply dis- 
turbed by events in America's South.” 

Peking news media confined themselves to 
reporting the Birmingham story and stress- 
ing police brutality and the fact that the 
President had not ordered troops to Alabama. 

Cairo papers also singled out police bru- 
tality and headlines in Egypt's leading pa- 
pers called attention to the use of police dogs 
against Negro demonstrators. 

The insidious effect of Birmingham on 
Africa, in particular, it seems, was to cast 
doubt on the sincerity of American friend- 
ship for the new nations. 
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Still, while making allowance: for the 
damage done to American prestige last week, 
USIA reports show that there is now con- 
siderably more understanding abroad of the 
American racial problem than there was 
when the world was shocked by Little Rock 
6 years ago. 

Last week, as it had done at the time of 
Little Rock and of Oxford, the Voice of 
America broadcast to the world the straight 
news of the Birmingham disorders. There 
was no attempt to deny the facts, but draw- 
ing on experiences in the two earlier inci- 
dents, the Voice and other USIA organs did 
try to put the facts in perspective. 

This effort took the form of broadcasts and 
distribution of commentaries aimed at show- 
ing, for example, that: 

1. The disorders were greatly deplored by 
Lrg overwhelming mass of the American peo- 
ple. 

2. The problem was primarily regional. 

3. Extensive progress in race relations is 
being made throughout the United States. 

The USIA also was making a special effort 
to make clear to peoples abroad the legal 
reasons that inhibited the President from 
intervening in Birmingham. USIA broad- 
casts have played up the fact that the Presi- 
dent and Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy sent Burke Marshall to the troubled 
city as their personal representative. And 
attention of foreign audiences has been 
called to the fact that Mr. Marshall, who is 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Civil Rights Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment, was the man who engineered the set- 
tlement that brought the truce Wednesday. 

As USIA officials are the first to point out, 
however, the long-term endeavors to inform 
public opinion abroad about the progress of 
race relations in America, is at least as im- 
portant as efforts made abruptly in the midst 
of a crisis like last week's. 

These longer range efforts take such form 
as circulation of pamphlets and books by 
Negroes through oversea American libraries, 
broadcasts by leading Negroes, and trips 
abroad by authorities on race relations, of 
whom Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, was one of the most recent. 

One pamphlet that USIA has distributed 
around the world is called “Success Stories 
From America.” It contains 
and biographical sketches of such Negroes as 
Leontyne Price, Metropolitan Opera singer; 
Lena Horne, actress and singer; Paul Wil- 
liams, architect; Willie Mays, of the San 
Francisco Giants; Representative WILLIAM L. 
Dawson, Democrat, of Illinois; Robert 
Weaver, Director of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and Maj. Gen. Benjamin 
O. Davis, Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff in 
Europe. 

Among the books distributed recently are 
“The Negro Revolt” by Louis E. Lomax, 
“Negro Leadership in a Southern City” by 

t E. Burgess, and “Victory Over My- 
self” by Floyd Patterson. 

In hammering away at the theme of Negro 
progress in America the Voice of America, 
in its oversea broadcasts in 38 languages, 
has featured such discussions as “The Negro 
in America,” by Dr. George Simpson, of Ober- 
lin College; “Negro Voting Rights in the 
South,” by Harold C. Fleming, of the 
Potomac Institute, and “Tensions and 
Change in Negro-White Relations,” by Harry 
Ashmore, editor-in-chief of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica and former editor of the Little 
Rock Gazette, 

Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, also has done broadcasts for 
the Voice. 

Moving pictures are an important part of 
the USIA effort to portray the Negro in 
American life. The agency recently has 
circulated throughout the world three films 
on Marian Anderson as well as such films as 
“The Rafer Johnson Story,” “Althea Gibson, 
Tennis Champion,” “Toward Tomorrow,” fea- 
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turing Ralph J. Bunche, U.N. Under Secretary 
for Special Political Affairs, and “Wilma Ru- 
dolph, Olympic Champion.” 

Despite ail their best efforts, however, 
USIA officials admit that all their pamphlets, 
all their words and books and motion pic- 
tures have not half the impact—or one- 
tenth—of the reports of the actual events 
that took place in Birmingham. 

And if, as was the case in Birmingham, 
the problem lay outside the powers of the 
Federal Government, the only answer is that 
the responsible people of the community 
come to the realization of their responsibili- 
ties as citizens of the United States, and 
solve these problems before they explode. 


[From the New York Times, May 12, 1963] 
OPINION OF THE WEEK: AT HOME AND ABROAD 


(Birmingham to foreigners: How the 
racial strife that has beset Birmingham, Ala., 
is viewed through differing lenses in several 
foreign countries, including Soviet Russia, is 
indicated in the following editorial excerpts.) 

“The administration may not have done 
enough to satisfy the more impatient of the 
Negro voters—and, 9 years after the Supreme 
Court’s call for deliberate speed toward inte- 
gration, the patience of a good many seems 
to be wearing thin. But its reasons for cau- 
tion have much more to do with a genuine 
regard for legal process and gradual evolu- 
tion than with a dread of losing white votes 
in the South” (the Guardian, Manchester). 

“The Alabama race incidents point up a 
Negro solidarity, almost nonexistent during 
the past 10 years, which has developed into 
important proportions. It is noticeable also 
that the Federal Government, despite its 
obvious sympathy toward colored peoples, is 
not always in a position to impose its will 
on the local authorities. Time is pressing 
President Kennedy, whose policy with regard 
to the underdeveloped countries is being at- 
tacked by a racial problem which has par- 
ticular repercussions in Africa’’ (les Echos, 
Paris). 

“In Birmingham an uninhibited police 
commissioner—ironically one with very dubi- 
ous claim to present office—has been setting 
Alsatians on peaceful male demonstrators, 
turning firehoses on women and children, 
and confining prisoners in what seem un- 
speakable conditions. There may have been 
some faults on the other side.. * Yet it 
is difficult to advance counsel of modera- 
tion when, for instance, a postman who 
entered the State as a lone ‘freedom march- 
er’ was promptly murdered” (the Press, 
Delhi). 

“The United States will no doubt experi- 
ence race conflicts at least as bitter as at 
present. In the international field, however, 
it is a fact that the U.S. political and 
ideological opponents have not succeeded 
in making as much profit out of race prob- 
lems as Americans themselves have often 
feared. It has been too evident that re- 
sponsible authorities in the United States 
have worked purposefully and earnestly for 
equality of the colored” (Svenska Dagbladet, 
Stockholm). 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the 
Senate and made the pending business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
537) to amend the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946 to provide for more 
effective evaluation of the fiscal require- 
ments of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
I notify the attachés of the Senate that 
this will be a live quorum. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I withhold the 
suggestion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, S. 
537, the unfinished business, has been 
made the pending business. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that it will not be 
considered today? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. It will not be considered until 
after the Senate disposes of the feed 
grains bill one way or the other. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then why make it 
the pending business, if it will not be 
considered? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Because of an 
agreement reached with certain Sena- 
tors interested in the bill who have asked 
for that consideration. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe I am in- 
terested in the bill. I did not know 
about this. To which bill does the dis- 
tinguished majority leader refer? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The feed grains 
bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish merely to 
get my bearings as to S. 537. I had un- 
derstood it was to be considered today. 
I am here, prepared for that. Of course, 
I am perfectly agreeable to whatever is 
necessary to accommodate the work of 
the Senate, as the Senator knows, but I 
do not wish to have consideration of the 
bill deferred merely because some one 
Senator may wish to have it deferred. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator who 
has proposed amendments to the bill is 
seeking deferment, I wish to be heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is not 
seeking deferment. This is a decision 
of the leadership, which should have 
been discussed with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arkansas. Unfor- 
tunately, the fault is mine; I did not do 
so. I hope the Senator will allow us to 
proceed in this manner. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I will not object. 
I say to my distinguished friend the ma- 
jority leader that I try always to co- 
operate to the end that the proceedings 
of the Senate may be expedited, to serve 
the purposes of the leadership. This is 
a turn of events I had not anticipated 
or been warned about. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The majority 
leader is at fault in that respect. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, and I notify the Senate 
that it will be a live quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 71 Leg.] 
Aiken Bible Byrd, Va. 
Anderson Boggs Byrd, W. Va. 
Bartlett Brewster Cannon 
Beall Burdick Carlson 


Case Inouye Mundt 
Church Jackson Muskie 
Clark Javits Nelson 
Cooper Johnston Neuberger 
Dirksen Jordan, N.C n 
Dodd Jordan, Idaho Pell 
Dominick Keating Prouty 
Douglas Kefauver Proxmire 
Eastland Kennedy Ribicoff 
Edmondson Kuchel Robertson 
Ellender Lausche Russell 
Engle Long, La Saltonstall 
Fong Long, Mo Scott 
Fulbright Magnuson Simpson 
Goldwater Mansfield Smathers 
Gore McCarthy Smith 
Gruening McClellan Sparkman 
Hart McGee ymington 
Hartke McGovern Talmadge 
Hayden McIntyre Thurmond 
Hickenlooper McNamara Williams, Del 
Hill Mechem Williams, N.J 
Holland Metcalf Yarborough 
Hruska Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Humphrey Monroney Young, Ohio 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Town! are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
TIs] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
Bree, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. BYRD of 
West Virginia, Mr. Cannon, Mr. CASE, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. Dovctas, Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr. ENGLE, Mr. Fonc, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. Gore, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, Mr. Hruska, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Jackson, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
LAUSCHE, Mr. LonG of Missouri, Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. Monroney, Mr. Munpt, Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER, Mr. PELL, Mr. Prouty, Mr. Prox- 
MIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mrs. SMITH, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, and Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 154, House bill 
4997, to extend the feed-grain program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4997) to extend the feed-grain program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me say 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER] is in the 
Chamber; and, as the next ranking 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, I defer to him. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I can 
only say that the requested procedure is, 
to say the least, interesting. It is quite 
important that the legislative budget be 
acted on by the Senate, for time is pass- 
ing, and there is a deadline, at least, 
under the law—although, of course, it 
can be avoided—for the appropriations, 
whereas certainly the feed-grain bill 
cannot possibly take effect until some- 
time next year, and a feed-grain act is 
now in operation. 

I see no particular reason or urgency 
at the moment, from the standpoint of 
the application of the law, for setting 
aside the legislative budget, in order to 
take up this feed-grain bill—to which, 
of course, I am opposed, anyway. 

Of course I have respect for the leader- 
ship; and if the leadership is reasonably 
satisfied about this matter, I am realis- 
tic enough to believe that there is quite 
a bit of power behind this bill and in 
favor of forcing it through at this time. 
I do not agree with the reason for that 
or with the purposes behind that activity. 

However, so far as I, personally, am 
concerned, if the leadership desires to 
have this measure taken up now, I shall 
not enter any particular objection at 
the moment. Of course, if I do not enter 
objection now, I presume that moment 
will pass, and the bill will be taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, further 
reserving the right to object, and speak- 
ing for myself, of course I certainly do 
not wish to obfuscate the legislative proc- 
ess and enter into any kind of arrange- 
ment to put this measure into the future. 
I am fully aware of the fact that there 
has been a hope that perhaps action 
on this bill could be delayed until after 
the wheat referendum on May 21—which, 
I believe, is a week from tomorrow. 

Under the reservation of objection, 
perhaps I should inquire of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry whether there 
is real urgency about this bill or whether 
some impact is to be gained as a result of 
having speedy action taken on it in a 
form under which all amendments may 
be voted down, so that the bill can be 
rushed for Executive signature at the 
earliest possible date. 

I am trying to be very candid about 
this matter, Mr. President, because I 
know all the discussions which have 
been in the air, and I have been on the 
receiving end of a great quantity of mail 
on this subject; and I know there is an 
expressed hope—and an organized hope, 
as a matter of fact—that action on the 
bill could be deferred, so that it could 
have no influence or impact on the ques- 
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tion of how the farmers will vote a week 
from Tuesday. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, that 
question was brought before the commit- 
tee; and the committee voted out the bill, 
in the hope that it would be enacted be- 
fore May 21. I hope to develop that 
point in my speech explaining the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then, Mr. President, 
according to the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, there is no question 
that a majority of the committee favors 
action on this bill prior to the wheat 
referendum a week from Tuesday. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would say that 
that is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
am not so certain that I fully agree with 
the distinguished chairman of the Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee that a 
majority of the committee necessarily 
favored action on this bill prior to May 
21 of this month. A majority of the 
committee voted the bill out of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
think there were mixed emotions in the 
committee—if we are to speculate as to 
what went on in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the committee. There were many 
members who thought that certain 
amendments to the bill should be con- 
sidered and should be adopted. There 
was discussion that the bill should be 
voted out of the committee and brought 
to the floor of the Senate and passed, as 
an influence, if you please, in attempting 
to secure a “yes” vote in the wheat refer- 
endum; and for a considerable period of 
time there was in the committee a great 
deal of discussion as to whether that 
would be proper legislative procedure; 
namely, to disregard what seemed to be 
a rather evident necessity for the adop- 
tion of amendments to this measure, 
which is substantially different from the 
legislation now on the statute books. 

But I must say that philosophy was 
speedily, expeditiously, and effectively 
overridden by a majority of the com- 
mittee; and the bill was ordered to be 
reported to the Senate. 

Again I say I can see no real justifica- 
tion for having the Senate consider this 
bill at this time, and certainly no neces- 
sity for speedy action on it. But be that 
as it may, apparently it is the order of 
business which is about to be adopted. 

I have said that at this time—and 
when I say “at this time,” I mean prior 
to the giving of unanimous consent; and 
between now and the time when such 
consent is given, I might have a change 
of mind—but at this time I am not dis- 
posed to necessarily object to the im- 
mediate taking up of this measure, 
although I am bound to register my dis- 
approval of such precipitate methods, 
and especially the precipitous method by 
which, really, in my judgment, needed 
amendments to this bill, in the interests 
of agriculture in the feed grain area, 
were so vigorously voted down by really 
what might be considered a rather bare 
majority of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Many members of the committee know 
that certain amendments ought to be 
added to the bill in order, at least, to 
make the bill conform to or correct cer- 
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tain questions which will have to be cor- 
rected in one way or another very 
shortly. In considering a bill of that 
kind, which would have such a vital ef- 
fect upon the feed grain areas of our 
country, I see no reason why the com- 
mittee should not have given the subject 
extensive attention in order that the bill 
might be better than the law now on the 
books. In my judgment the bill is worse 
than the act now on the books. I merely 
mention the vast, unlimited, and unprec- 
edented discretion which would be given 
the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
measure that we are proposing to put on 
the books in relation to feed-grain farm- 
ers for next year. I think the bill should 
have been given considerably more study 
than it was given. But because of my 
great regard for the leadership, knowing 
their desire to get along with the busi- 
ness, and their determination, I am not 
disposed to enter an objection at this 
moment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the committee when the re- 
port accompanying the bill actually be- 
came available to Senators. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This morning. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I recall that permis- 
sion to file the report by midnight on 
Saturday night was granted, so that ac- 
tually the report was not available to 
Senators until this morning—meaning 
actually this noon. Since Senators were 
attending to the business of their various 
committees, they had no time to examine 
the bill. So under the circumstances it 
seems to me that Senators have had 
scant time to go through the report and 
make a determination of what they 
would like to do. It seems to me that it 
would be a little precipitate to move for- 
ward quite so fast. I would be very re- 
luctant to object. I prefer always to 
leave such action in the hands of the 
members of the appropriate committees. 
I do not see the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] in the Cham- 
ber at the moment. I conferred with 
him earlier. 

Still under the reservation of objection, 
I should like to inquire of the distin- 
guished majority leader what he sees by 
way of a timetable leading to final pas- 
sage of the bill. 

I am informed, though I do not know 
how reliable my information is, that 
tomorrow a substantial contingent of 
Senators may go to Florida to observe the 
Cooper launching. Of course, if they 
should go, it would be impossible for 
them to be present and to discuss the bill. 
They should have an opportunity to do 
so. Probably still others could not get 
ready by today for adequate discus- 
sion of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
any Senator wishes to go to Florida to- 
morrow to see the launching of Major 
Cooper, he can be assured of a live pair. 
I have discussed with the dis ed 
minority leader the time of convening 
tomorrow. Tentatively we have men- 
tioned 11 a.m, I would hope that those 
who may be absent tomorrow would be 
able to deliver their speeches on the floor 
of the Senate this afternoon. I am quite 
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sure that all members of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry would 
know what to say without the benefit of 
the report, and should be prepared to 
make their views known. 

Mr. President, when I arrived at my 
office today, I received in excess of 50 
telegrams from Montana asking me to 
delay bringing up the feed grain bill. 

In reply, I dictated a letter in which 
I stated that on Thursday last I had an- 
nounced to the Senate that the feed 
grain bill would become the pending or- 
der of business today, that it was my 
understanding that that was the under- 
standing of the Senate, and I would do 
my best to bring it up at this time. So 
I would hope that the leniency, the un- 
derstanding, and the tolerance shown by 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER] and the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] would still 
hold so that we could at least get the bill 
laid down and debate started in earnest. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, still 
speaking under my reservation of ob- 
jection, I wonder if the majority leader 
has considered the possibility of a day 
certain when we might vote on final pas- 
sage of the bill. I have no desire to ob- 
struct. I desire only that there be an 
adequate opportunity to discuss the bill 
in every detail before the vote is taken. 
It occurred to me that probably some- 
time on Thursday afternoon next would 
be perhaps an appropriaie time, and 
would take account of those who will be 
gone on various missions each of the first 
day of the week. A vote on Thursday 
would satisfy nearly every requirement 
that I could think of, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Sena- 
tor be agreeable to a vote on Tuesday? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator mean a week from tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is the impor- 
tant date, but that is not what I meant. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Montana meant tomorrow, I am sure. 
But even if live pairs could be procured 
for those who will be gone, still the de- 
sire to be heard on the bill would not be 
satisfied. Perhaps Senators are not 
ready today, since the report was not 
received until this morning. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I invite the atten- 
tion of Senators to the fact that the bill 
under consideration was passed by the 
House of Representatives on April 25, 
1963, and a report was attached to that 
bill. That bill has been before us during 
all the time intervening. No change has 
been made in the bill by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. We 
are now considering the same bill that 
was voted upon and passed by the House 
on April 25, 1963. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, still 
speaking under my reservation of objec- 
tion, I do not know that Senators are 
required to take judicial notice of what 
happens in the House 30 days or 60 days 
ago. Each Senator has his own commit- 
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tees and his own workload to take care 
of. It cannot be anticipated that Sena- 
tors would go on a fishing expedition to 
find out what the House did on a given 
date. Moreover, a Senator is entitled to 
the views expressed in the report, the 
bill, or in an amended bill reported by 
the body of which he is a part. So I can 
assign no validity to the argument that 
my distinguished friend from Louisiana 
makes on that point. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
time of a possible vote on the bill may be 
a little premature to discuss. May we 
discuss it a little later today? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
quite agreeable to the suggestion made 
by one of the distinguished Senators that 
Thursday be set as the date for the vote. 
I am not in accord with the view that 
the vote be taken tomorrow for the sim- 
ple reason that I do not think Senators 
have had sufficient opportunity to deter- 
mine what is in the bill. The only op- 
portunity those of us who serve on the 
committee, and who have strong convic- 
tions on the bill one way or another, will 
have to communicate the facts which 
control our convictions to our colleagues 
will be in argument and in debate. It 
occurs to me that if we could set final 
vote for Thursday afternoon, ample dis- 
cussion today, tomorrow, and Thursday 
would be allowed. 

A sizable number of Senators will be 
going to Cape Canaveral tomorrow. I 
am a member of the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. I should 
like to join my colleagues there tomor- 
row. But I have canceled my plans to 
go with my committee, and to my home 
State, because it seems extremely im- 
portant to some that this bill be con- 
sidered at this particular time. 

I am not in favor of any prolonged 
opposition to the measure. I am per- 
fectly willing to vote, let us say, on 
Thursday. But I want Senators to have 
an opportunity to discuss the bill. I 
think this is the worst agricultural bill 
which has been before the Senate during 
my service in this body. It not only 
would adopt, as to feed grains, the 
Brannan program, but would do a much 
worse thing. It would not even limit the 
application of compensatory payments 
as they were limited under the Brannan 
program, 

I want Senators to realize what they 
are being asked todo. Therefore, I hope 
the vote may be set at not earlier than 
Thursday. I am quite agreeable to give 
consent to a vote Thursday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the Sena- 
tor has made a very reasonable request. 
As always, he is most gracious in his 
consideration of the problems of the 
leadership. I know he will understand 
when I say that I mentioned Tuesday 
only for bargaining purposes. 

I hope to meet later in the afternoon 
with the distinguished minority leader 
and other Senators from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and per- 
haps reach a reasonable agreement which 
will give every Senator an opportunity 
to make his views known. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I express my appre- 
ciation. I shall not object to present 
consideration of the measure. There 
will be ample opportunity to discuss it. 
As I say, I am strongly opposed to it. 
I wish to state my opposition and the 
reasons for it, but I understand I shall 
have an opportunity to do that between 
now and Thursday. That is why I sug- 
gest a vote on Thursday. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
say to the majority leader very frankly 
that if an objection to considering the 
bill would postpone action on it for an 
indefinite time or for a substantial pe- 
riod of time, I would have no hesitancy 
about objecting. I am merely trying to 
be realistic when I say that an objection 
at the moment, at least, will not be lodged 
by me. 

The Senator from Florida has again 

mentioned one very important thing. 
There are at least three, and perhaps 
four, Senators who are not on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry who 
are vitally interested in this bill and who 
wish to participate in the discussion of 
the bill from their standpoint, who, so 
far as I know, have not yet had an op- 
portunity to see the hearings or the 
report. On last Friday two of these 
Senators asked me specifically about the 
timing of the bill and were very much 
concerned about it not being acted upon 
finally in the early part of this week. 
They were concerned to the point that 
they did not want it acted upon at that 
time. 
I hope that before Senators agree to 
any specific time—to which I would have 
to object at this moment—we can be 
given a little time to discuss it with 
interested Members of the Senate who 
are not members of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, in order to get 
some views and try to harmonize any 
final agreement which the leadership 
may wish to propose to the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
that assurance. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Montana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask the distinguished majority leader 
what is to happen with respect to S. 537 
after the feed grain bill is disposed of. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That will be the 
pending business. I would hope that we 
would be able to consider it. There will, 
of course, be the conference reports on 
the supplemental appropriation bill and 
the military procurement bill in between. 

Mr. MILLER. But it is the intention 
of the leadership to consider S. 537 and 
to dispose of it within a reasonable time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the majority 
leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
only one further observation to make. 
The majority leader is in a position to 
move to set aside S. 537 and to consider 
the feed grain bill if he so desires. He 
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preferred, however, to ask unanimous 
consent. I am quite sure that we can 
agree upon a timetable agreeable to all 
Senators, so that every Senator will have 
an opportunity to be heard. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 4997) 
to extend the feed grain program. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The feed 
grain bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, Iam 
in favor of the bill. I went along with 
10 other Senators in the committee. The 
vote was 11 to 6 in the committee. It 
was not a partisan vote. At that time 
both Democrats and Republicans voted 
on both sides of the question. 

It was felt in the committee that some 
legislation should be enacted at this time. 

There is a movement on foot, of which 
I think Senators should be aware, that 
one group is trying to postpone action 
until after the referendum vote upon the 
wheat program, which is before the 
farmers. I believe that vote will be on 
the 21st of this month. 

So, if a time to vote could be arranged 
either Wednesday or Thursday that 
would be satisfactory to me, and I think 
it would suit most of the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I hope some agreement can be 
reached whereby this legislation can be 
expedited rather than to prolong con- 
sideration and take up time of the Sen- 
ate. Every day spent on this subject will 
mean keeping other legislation from be- 
ing considered. 

For that reason I hope Senators can 
agree to a reasonable date on which to 
consider the bill and dispose of it, after 
Senators have had an opportunity to 
speak and express themselves in respect 
to what the bill would do for agriculture. 


FREE WORLD TRADE WITH CUBA 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
from time to time I have been placing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the number 
of ships from the free world which have 
been discharging cargoes to Communist 
Cuba. I have kept the Recorp up to 
date. I have today another list of ships 
for the period April 5 through May 8, 
1963. 

During the period April 5 through May 
8, 1963, 20 free world freighters and 
tankers totaling 152,953 gross tons dis- 
charged their cargoes in Cuba. Great 
Britain maintained its lead in supply- 
ing Castro by providing 77,953 gross tons 
of the before-mentioned total. During 
the past 2 weeks alone five vessels flying 
the Lebanese flag, totaling 35,678 gross 
tons called in Cuba. A significant first 
is a Swedish freighter, the Dagmar, of 
6,490 gross tons. 

In the course of the past month 
through May 8, 1963 the following ships, 
of the free world arrived in Cuba and un- 
loaded their cargoes. Their flag of reg- 
istry and gross tonnage is as indicated. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list of ships may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Athelmonarch (tanker) , British, 11,192. 
Avisfaith, British, 7,868. 
Hazelmoor, British, 7,907. 

Ho Fung, British, 7,121. 

Wendover, British, 9,098. 
Ardrowan, British, 7,300. 

Fir Hill, British, 7,119. 

Maratha Enterprise, British, 7,166. 
Vercharmian, British, 7,265. 
Yungfutuary, British, 5,388. 
Aldebaran (tanker), Greek, 12,897. 
Americana, Greek, 7,104. 

Galini, Greek, 7,266. 

Ilena, Lebanese, 5,925. 

Akamas, Lebanese, 7,285. 

Aiolos H, Lebanese, 7,256. 

Noelle, Lebanese, 7,251. 
Parmarina, Lebanese, 6,721. 

St. Nicholas, Lebanese, 7,165. 
Dagmar, Swedish, 6,490. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION—RE- 
MARKS BY DR. FRANK STANTON 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, ever 
since the Federal Communications Com- 
mission reserved 242 television channels 
for educational purposes in 1952, this 
program has slowly but determinedly 
moved ahead. Last year, after 8 years 
of effort, my educational bill which would 
help put the many unused educational 
television channels on the air was en- 
acted. A great deal still must be done 
and will be done before the benefits of 
this miraculous medium and the creation 
of the educational television network be- 
comes a fact. 

I was, therefore, pleased to read the 
remarks of Dr. Frank Stanton, president 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
delivered to the CBS network affiliates on 
March 9, 1963, in which he devoted his 
entire talk to educational television. I 
must say that this is one of the most 
enlightened analyses made by a commer- 
cial broadcaster that I have had the op- 
portunity to read. Its forthrightness as 
well as its farsightedness displays the 
type of leadership that Dr. Stanton has 
exercised in the field of broadcasting 
for so many years. 

I congratulate him for this excellent 
presentation and commend it to my 
colleagues. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in full at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NINTH GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CBS TELE- 
vision NETWORK AFFILIATES 

(By Frank Stanton, president, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc.) 

Once more I am very happy to welcome all 
of you. It is now 15 years since we first met 
together to discuss our common opportuni- 
ties and our common problems. The mu- 
tual approach we have taken—the friendly 
atmosphere of openness and informality— 
has, I think, been extremely useful in estab- 
lishing and maintaining the CBS Television 
Network’s No. 1 position. 

In 1955, when we began to refer to this 
annual session as a “general conference,” I 
emphasized that our calling this gathering a 
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conference was no accident. “Our purpose,” 
I said at that time, “is not to invite you here 
for lectures; rather, the purpose is to provide 
means for the exchange of ideas with the 
central focus on perplexing problems that 
affect us all deeply and equally.” 

We have had, in the intervening years, 
many such discussions, and out of them 
have come reasoned, consistent, supportable 
views that have frequently been the basis for 
much of the progress not only we but the 
whole field of television have made. 

It is in this spirit of friendly and frank 
mutual counsel that I come again to you this 
year, to discuss a subject that is, I believe, 
of deep concern to the future of all televi- 
sion and, perhaps, of our whole society— 
educational television, 

At the outset, let me put unmistakably 
the propositions that I see as the points of 
departure—the minimum essentials—for our 
discussion: 

First, educational television must not fail. 

Second, we in commercial television have 
a very real stake in its survival and success. 

Third, it must succeed in its broadest, not 
its narrowest, concept. 

Fourth, it must be independent—inde- 
pendent alike of subsidy by Government or 
subsidy by commercial television. 

Although the concept of educational tele- 
vision is as old as television itself, as an 
operating branch of broadcasting it is still 
in its early youth, going through agonizing 
growing pains more frequently than not, un- 
certain of itself in most ways, and attempt- 
ing to solve practical problems of a very 
special nature that have no counterparts 
either in broadcasting or in education. 

In 1948, when we held our first affiliates’ 
clinic, the predecessor of these annual con- 
ferences, there were no educational televi- 
sion stations on the air. And it was to be 
5 years—1953—before the first started op- 
erations. Today there are 79 educational 
stations in operation, and over 300 channels, 
both VHF and UHF, are reserved for educa- 
tional purposes. But even this number, 
according to a report of the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters, is inade- 
quate to meet the need if television is to 
be fully utilized to help solve the immense 
educational task facing this country for the 
predictable future. No less than 600 addi- 
tional channels, the report stated, will be 
necessary. 

We in commercial television know some- 
thing of the problems these educational sta- 
tions have, because some problems are im- 
plicit in the medium—however it is used 
or financed. To name a few—all too famil- 
iar to you: the enormous need for material, 
the great costs of production, the competent 
manpower required, the necessity to serve 
a community as a whole and not just one 
area of interest or just one level of educa- 
tion. In addition, educational television 
must find a means—better than improvisa- 
tions—to pay its way in a society that can 
offer no foolproof method borrowed from a 
similar situation. 

And the fundamental challenge to educa- 
tional television is the same as the funda- 
mental challenge to us in commercial tele- 
vision: to interest an audience and to hold 
it. We broadcasters ought not to take any 
satisfaction in educational television as a 
weak adjunct of commercial television, how- 
ever true that may be today. We ought not 
to be content merely to support it with 
conscience money. We have a very real 
stake in its success—its success on a broad, 
varied scale, For what diminishes it di- 
minishes us, in that it diminishes all tele- 
vision. And what strengthens it strength- 
ens us, because it strengthens all television. 

If this seems to you idle theory, think for 
a minute of what our society would be if we 
had the printing press but no textbooks, 
no learned quarterlies, no magazines ap- 
pealing to the few, no specialized cultural 
publications—if the role of the printing 
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press were limited only to the production of 
mass circulation magazines, however excel- 
lent. Would not all of us sense that some- 
thing was wrong and feel an obligation to 
see that something was done about it? And 
would we not feel that those already using 
print with spectacular success had a partic- 
ular concern that something be done? 
That it not be bucked over to the Govern- 
ment? 

I am not just preaching benevolence here. 
To prove itself in our age—to advance its 
freedom as a mature medium—television is 
going to have to do, with distinction and 
effectiveness, all the jobs of which it is ca- 
pable—not just those that we in commercial 
television have taken on. And the measure 
of the medium’s total achievement will be 
the measure of our own freedom to do our 
part of the job. 

If educational television is to realize its 
fullest potentialities, it is important that we 
encourage it to take the broadest and not 
the narrowest view of its mission, to make 
the most and not the least of its opportuni- 
ties. 

This means that, if we honestly believe 
in free competition, we should welcome edu- 
cational television into the free competition 
for the viewer's attention. I discussed with 
you last year our conviction that the surest 
path to television’ growth was not 
more Government supervision, not more in- 
dustry policing, not more private pressure 
groups, but more competition. I suggested 
to you, and I testified before the FCC, that 
the most sensible approach to more competi- 
tion was a fuller utilization of the spec- 
trum—UHF as well as VHF—using both 
bands for more stations and better, more 
varied service. 

I remind you of this now, because it is 
to me overwhelmingly clear that educational 
television is one additional competitive fac- 
tor that can give us the kind of prodding 
anyone needs in order to improve constantly. 
As you know, CBS has not arrived at this 
judgment lately. Over 2 years ago, on 
January 13, 1961, I disagreed with the presi- 
dent of the National Educational Television 
and Radio Center, in a panel discussion at 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, that educational television should 
be only supplementary to rather than com- 
petitive with commercial television. On that 
occasion, I said, “I think that in the long 
run educational television will be a competi- 
tive service, and I think that this is desir- 
able.” In that same year, 1961, the CBS an- 
nual report included the following statement 
in the letter of the chairman and the 
president: “CBS has always had a special 
interest in educational television, has sup- 
ported its growth, and has directly contrib- 
uted to the widening of its range of activ- 
ities. CBS welcomes educational television 
not only as supplementary to, but as com- 
petitive with, commercial television service. 
We believe this competition will benefit both 
types of service.” 

We did not come to that conclusion only 
for the good of educational television. We 
did not even come to it only for the good of 
the public that television, in order to sur- 
vive, must serve. We came to it primarily 
for the good of all television—commercial 
and educational. 

I am sure that you know as well as I do 
that the price of growth—the price, in fact, 
of survival—in any mass medium is change— 
constant, never-ceasing change. I do not 
know that it is always change for the better 
or even that it is always progressive. But 
change itself is the thing—never resting on 
your oars, never sure you have the right mix, 
never completely satisfied, being as willing 
to change when you are not entirely sure you 
are right as when you think it is perfectly 
safe. The only deadly thing for us—for any 
mass medium—is to stand still while the 
inexorable law of change is going to work all 
about us. 
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Yet we must have some sense of what we 
are doing, some sense of pace, some sense of 
direction. We are like the mass circulation 
magazine whose economics, audience, and 
fundamental editorial and advertising roles 
do not permit it the same freedom as the 
book publisher, who can survive with a much 
smaller audience, who has no advertising 
function and who needs to meet no huge 
economic commitments. Yet does anyone 
doubt that the mass printed media are much 
the better off because there are book pub- 
lishers and publishers of little magazines, 
from whom flow a continuous stream of new 
ideas, new knowledge, new theories appeal- 
ing to every size of audience, reflecting every 
Kind of interest, representing every kind of 
creative approach? A great testing ground 
is provided by all this activity—where the 
unfamiliar and the unproved can be tried 
out in an arena in which the stakes are low 
enough to make such trial possible on a 
broad scale. 

Ultimately not just the vitality of our total 
cultural life is quickened by this but the 
mass media find themselves with a twofold 
gain—an audience somehow aware of new 
things going on and an indication of what 
those things are and how they can be 
handled. 

This medium of ours is not immune, and 
cannot be, from all the laws of survival and 
growth and the pressures that affect the older 
media, Nor are we immune from the eco- 
nomic facts that rule out for us today many 
of the things that we are going to be doing 
tomorrow—the experimenting that must 
precede the innovations that will command 
popular attention at some future time. We 
must look to educational television stations 
to pave the way for us in some of these fields. 

It is, therefore, of direct concern to all of 
us that these stations thrive, that they find 
a satisfactory solution to their financial prob- 
lems. 

I hope that there is no disagreement that 
it is fundamentally bad for any medium—or 
any important sector of a medium—to be de- 
pendent for its survival on Government 
handouts. The critical role an educational 
television station can play in the national 
and local community, its daring in attempt- 
ing to treat new ideas in new ways, its in- 
dependent, freewheeling approach to broad- 
casting, all can be compromised by the need 
to withstand political scrutiny to get next 
year’s funds. 

Nor does subsidy by commercial television 
offer an any more desirable permanent solu- 
tion. As you know, we at CBS are keenly 
aware that, during the initial stages of their 
development, educational stations need our 
help. CBS has, in fact, contributed well over 
$1 million to educational television stations, 
in funds, material, equipment, and technical 
assistance. But over the long haul it would 
be a bad business for educational stations to 
develop habits of finance that made them de- 
pendent upon us or any other networks or 
stations. The educational television station 
ought not to be trying to please us any more 
than the Government. It ought to be trying 
to please the public it serves—and ideally 
should be beholden only to that public. 

For this reason it seems to me wholly de- 
sirable—and I also believe it to be wholly 
feasible—that educational television derive 
its support from multiple sources and that 
the great bulk of that support come directly 
from the public. 

Television is commonly recognized as the 
most powerful and persuasive medium the 
world has ever known. Its effectiveness in 
moving people to action has been clearly and 
impressively demonstrated over and over 
again. Its ability to enlist and hold the 
attention of audiences is unmatched. Surely 
by putting this enormous capacity to work 
intelligently, imaginatively, educational tele- 
vision can tap the resources of its great and 
growing audiences to build up its capital 
and operating funds. Individual educational 
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institutions in this country, during the past 
decade, have attracted hundreds of millions 
of dollars to bolster their position. A single 
college has raised as much as a hundred 
million dollars in 3 years. 

I have had enough experience in non- 
profit organizations—and so have all of you— 
to know that it isn't easy. But the im- 
portant thing is that it is possible and 
that, given the drive and the imagination, 
success is probable. Stronger, more mean- 

and more appealing membership plans 
can be conceived and launched. New, more 
realistic and relevant matching gift arrange- 
ments can be explored. Campaigns and 
public appeals can be more persuasive, more 
provocative, more moving. 

In all this, we in commercial television 
should, I think, take a more active and con- 
cerned role. Making a donation is the sim- 
plest and easiest thing to do. We ought to 
do more. We ought to use our experience 
and ingenuity to help the educational sta- 
tions plan and launch a mighty annual cam- 
paign. It ought to be communitywide, and 
it ought to be saturating. It is important, 
and it ought to involve not just the educa- 
tional and television worlds, but the 
churches, the civic organizations, the busi- 
ness community—the people. 

The service provided by educational tele- 
vision—whether it is called educational, cul- 
tural, noncommercial or any other name— 
ought to be a commonplace in this country 
and in this age. Its support ought to cut 
right across the board. It ought to stimu- 
late not only the interest but the pride of all 
our people. But none of this will happen 
automatically. And again I remind you that 
the easiest way in the short run will be the 
hardest in the long run. We ought to tackle 
it the hard way now—enlarging the base of 
support until it is as natural for people to 
support their educational channels as it is to 
support their colleges and universities, their 
hospitals and all their other community 
services, 

There is, as far as I know, no specific pro- 
gram of action that you as a group can under- 
take, and I doubt very much that you could 
find a universal formula equally applicable 
to all communities. But each of you has an 
expert knowledge of his own community. 
Many of you have been leading forces in the 
support of educational stations in your 
areas, and have given generously, both mate- 
rially and of your time and abilities. I hope 
very much that, individually and on your 
own initiative, you can share with one an- 
other your experiences and the knowledge 
you have acquired, so that you can think 
more about permanent solutions and broad- 
ening support and discuss your thoughts 
with other community leaders, and, finally, 
that you can help make the true dimensions 
and nature of the problem more apparent to 
more people. 

Educational television has a giant mis- 
sion—one of the greatest opportunities for 
constructive good in this century. We have 
got to see it off to a sound start and to a 
lasting future. 


THE TFX DISPUTE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Government 
Operations for several weeks has been 
conducting hearings on the award of a 
contract by the Defense Department to 
the General Dynamics Corp., for the de- 
velopment of a tactical experimental 
fighter plane, better known as TFX. As 
a member of that subcommittee, I have 
been closely involved in this matter. 

The issues involved are of great im- 
portance. At the same time, many of 
the considerations involved are highly 
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technical, and exceedingly difficult to 
comprehend. 

An article in this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post & Times Herald by John G. 
Norris, provides, in my opinion, a good, 
factual and objective summary of the 
proceedings to date. I think it will be 
of value to the Members of the Senate 
and to the public who may be interested 
in keeping abreast of this matter. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

QUESTIONS OF JuUDGMENT—TFX DISPUTE 
CENTERS ON CONTRACT PIONEERING 


(By John G. Norris) 


After 10 weeks of bitter and far-reaching 
Senate hearings, the TFX controversy has 
reached a point where a good look at the 
basic issues is in order. 

Those issues—largely obscured in the wel- 
ter of char best be understood by 
looking at the evidence on less than a dozen 
key questions. Some judgments then may 
be ble. 

Underlying the many-faceted affair is one 
vital point: Did Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara use judgment in ordering an all- 
purpose fighter—a plane that the military 
unanimously considered “satisfactory” but 
inferior to the alternatives—because he con- 
cluded it would save money and time? 

Here are the major elements that must be 
borne in mind while approaching the key 
questions in the controversy: 

Last fall, McNamara awarded a contract to 
General Dynamics Corp. for a new tactical 
fighter for the Air Force and Navy, although 
its bid was $100 million higher than that of 
the rival Boeing Co. 

The Secretary said Boeing's estimates were 
unrealistically low. He also said General 
Dynamics came much closer to a major new 
approach to weapons procurement that he 
was instituting to provide simpler arms more 
quickly and cheaply. 

A fundamental requirement under the 
new approach was that the Air Force and 
Navy versions of the plane be as similar as 
possible in order to cut costs. McNamara 
decided against Boeing on grounds that Gen- 
eral Dynamics better met this objective. 
Earlier, he had overruled Air Force and Navy 
insistence on a third possible course—de- 
velopment by each service of its own fighter 
in order to achieve maximum combat effi- 
ciency. 

After 22 months and many attempts, both 
companies produced designs that all military 
echelons agreed were “acceptable” with 
changes; designs that would “markedly im- 
prove” air combat effectiveness. Boeing, 
however, was recommended by the military 
as promising the better plane at the lower 
price. 

McNamara overruled them. The Senate 
Investigations Subcommittee launched an 
inquiry, which developed into an indictment 
of the Secretary. Angry infighting between 
the Pentagon and subcommittee—often over 
technicalities—has confused the picture, and 
McNamara has not yet presented his case in 
detail, nor has he been questioned. Neither 
have Air Force Secretary Eugene M. Zuckert 
nor Navy Secretary Fred Korth, who support 
McNamara. 

But these major questions raised during 
the investigation are noteworthy: 

Is McNamara right in insisting that the 
Armed Forces work out a radically different 
system of procuring complex new weapons? 

The old system was to choose a reliable 
contractor, who offered the best design and 
price, and work with him in developing the 
best weapon possible. 

Where unforeseen problems arose, the Gov- 
ernment paid the added cost. Often the 
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price soared, operational readiness deadlines 
were not met and necessary design changes in 
one component cut unexpected performance 
in other respects. 

McNamara thinks this is archaic and 
wasteful. His new system, being pioneered 
with the TFX, involves: 

Detailed program definition planning at 
the Pentagon. 

Insistence on more realistic cost estimates 
from contractors. 

Better Pentagon standards for judging 
whether bidders are underestimating either 
the cost or the difficulty of the job in order 
to get the award. 

Greater use of the fixed-price incentive 
contracts rather than cost-plus awards. 

Putting greater weight, in picking contrac- 
tors, on the experience of companies in de- 
veloping similar weapons. 

Not insisting that new weapons “meet per- 
formance standards that go far beyond es- 
sential military requirements.” 


PROS AND CONS 


McNamara says the new system can save 
billions and prevent such past mistakes as 
the canceled nuclear airplane and P6-M jet 
seaplane as well as weapons that ultimately 
cost three, four, or more times the original 
estimate. 

Critics see merit in some of the new pro- 
cedures, but declare that overall it is more 
suited to producing new automobiles than 
very advanced and complex planes and mis- 
siles. 

Boeing officials—and Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee Chairman JOHN L. McCLEL- 
LAN, Democrat of Arkansas, jumped on Mc- 
Namara’s insistence on realistic bidding. 
They said it would discourage cost compe- 
tition and lead companies to put in bids 
based on what they thought the Pentagon 
expected rather than undercutting competi- 
tors. 

Fears also have been voiced that the new 
emphasis on experience will promote monop- 
oly and freeze out new companies. 

But the chief objections have come over 
McNamara’s comments that the services and 
bidders should not seek far higher perform- 
ance standards in new weapons than de- 
manded by essential military requirements. 
This key point bears on the next question. 

Is McNamara right in insisting, where the 
services have need for the same general type 
of weapon, that they adopt a common or 
nearly common design even though this 
means some compromise in combat per- 
formance? 

This commonalty issue goes to the heart 
of the TFX dispute. When McNamara took 
office, both the Air Force and Navy had sep- 
arate proposals for new tactical fighters for 
use from advance bases and from aircraft 
carriers in conventional war, 

Each would have replaced several planes 
which have different characteristics for vari- 
ous tactical missions. A new development 
in aerodynamics—the retractable wing— 
made this possible. Essentially, this in- 
volves hinging of the wings so they can be 
swept back for high supersonic flight or be 
extended for slow landings and takeoffs, 
loitering over the target or ferrying to oversea 
bases. 

Experts agreed that this important— 
though yet unperfected and untested—tech- 
nique was a big step toward an all-purpose 
fighter. But both Air Force and Navy mili- 
tary chiefs maintained that it would not 
bridge their differing needs, 

Weight was the principal obstacle. The 
Air Force could let the plane grow heavy 
to achieve the desired supersonic dash, hov- 
ering ability for close ground support and 
range for flying to oversea targets. The 
Navy had to keep its version lighter for land- 
ing on carriers. 

McNamara insisted that it could be done. 
The services set forth their performance 
requirements and bids were asked for a bi- 
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service TFX (tactical fighter, experimen- 
tal). On the first round none of six bidders 
came up with a satisfactory design. But 
Boeing led. The joint evaluation teams and 
their military superiors wanted to pick Boe- 
ing and work with it to devise two accept- 
able and probably widely varying Air Force 
and Navy versions of the plane. 

McNamara, however, insisted on further 
competition and new design by Boeing and 
General Dynamics. Four attempts were 
made in all. On the last try, after some 
trimming of requirements, both designs were 
adjudged acceptable with further changes. 
Boeing, in the lead all along, was recom- 
mended. 

For one thing, Boeing had provided for 
bonus performance in several characteris- 
tics, offering higher than minimum require- 
ments. McNamara concluded, however, that 
the Air Force and Navy versions of the 
Boeing design were two separate planes 
structurally, whereas the General Dynamics 
design largely met his goal of commonalty. 

Principally because of his conclusion that 
the cost of the Boeing plane would run far 
higher than estimated, and because of his 
feeling that Boeing's edge in performance 
was marginal, the Secretary gave the award 
to General Dynamics. 

McNamara argues that the United States 
cannot afford to spend heavy additional 
sums for bonus performance beyond stated 
military requirements, or to build two dif- 
ferent planes where one will do the job. 

Adm, George W. Anderson, who recently 
did not receive reappointment as Chief of 
Naval Operations, put the case for the other 
side when called to testify in the Senate in- 
vestigation. He had wanted a separate Navy 
fighter and favored Boeing because it prom- 
ised more for the fleet. 

Anderson said the Boeing superiority in 
performance might seem marginal to some, 
but that such an edge could be very im- 
portant in war—as Japanese Zeros and 
bombers demonstrated early in World War 
II in terms of U.S. planes and ships destroyed. 
Russia now has an edge over some American 
planes, he said, adding: 

“Those of us who have learned the hard 
way of the importance of this edge attach 
great significance to what might otherwise 
appear inconsequential differences between 
two competing pieces of military hardware.” 

In answering such criticism, McNamara 
has said that a billion dollars can be saved by 
building one common fighter plane instead 
of separate ones for the Air Force and Navy— 
not an unimportant goal. 

Does General Dynamics really provide one 
basically all-purpose Air Force and Navy 
plane, and Boeing two? 

Basically, it was shown that General 
Dynamics had about 85 percent commonalty 
of parts, while Boeing had 60 percent com- 
mon parts. 

This General Dynamics advantage was dis- 
puted by testimony that many of its com- 
mon parts were those not normally requiring 
replacement and hence not requiring addi- 
tional cost in spare-parts stocking. 

But this was offset by the fact that the 
joint evaluation group reported that Boe- 
ing’s Air Force and Navy versions were struc- 
turally separate planes—and hence requiring 
extensive separate testing—while General 
Dynamic's design was structurally one plane. 

Is the General Dynamics design inferior 
in performance to the Boeing? How much 
of a compromise would result from such a 
finding and from McNamara’s earlier ruling 
that the Air Force and Navy could not build 
separate fighters? 

The testimony clearly shows that ranking 
military men regarded the Boeing design as 
superior to General Dynamics’. 

Gen, Curtis E. LeMay, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, testified that the “operational advan- 
tage of Boeing outweighed the other factors 
involved.” 
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He said there was no doubt but that a 
separate plane designed for Air Force require- 
ments would have had higher performance 
than the common design approved. 

But he also declared that the compromise 
was acceptable because of the money sav- 
ings involved, which might permit ordering 
more planes than the approximately 1,500 
Air Force and 230 Navy TFXs contemplated. 

Gen. William F. McKee, Air Force Vice 
Chief of Staff, and Gen. Walter C. Sweeney, 
commander of the U.S. Air Force Tactical Alr 
Command, also testified that they regarded 
the Boeing design as superior. Even stronger 
objections were voiced by Navy witnesses, 
who felt that carrier aviation suffered even 
more than the Air Force under the McNamara 
decisions first against separate airplanes and 
then against Boeing. 

Security prevented any precise definition 
of the merits of one plane over the other, but 
there was official testimony indicating that 
a Senate subcommittee chart showing that 
Boeing had 1,100 miles greater ferry range 
and 50 percent greater bomb carrying capac- 
ity was exaggerated. 

And General Dynamics officials testified 
that their plane would have a definite ad- 
vantage in supersonic combat range. They 
said the General Dynamics plane could cover 
19 percent more targets in Europe and 14.5 
percent more in Asia, calling this the “guts 
of the whole design problem for the Air Force 

lane,” 

Was the Boeing design technically more 
“risky,” as McNamara said? 

The Boeing plane does provide for “thrust- 
reversers“ to slow down the fighter in flight 
or in landing by deflecting the jet streams 
from the engines, thus permitting greater 
air maneuverability and safer landings on 
short fields. General Dynamics plans con- 
ventional speed brakes for slowing down in 
the air, and normal wheel brakes on the 
ground. 

Boeing has used thrust-reversers on sub- 
sonic transports for ground braking, but 
they never had been tried in supersonic 
flight, There is an admitted risk of pos- 
sible delay in perfecting them, although 
the chances of ultimate success and greater 
performance are good. 

Boeing also has proposed use of titanium 
instead of steel in some structural parts, 
involving both possible weight savings and 
risks of delay. And it proposed putting the 
engine air scoops on top instead of on the 
side of the plane to avoid intake of rocks 
on rough airfields. General Dynamics uses 
steel and conventional air scoops. 

Again, advantages had to be weighed 
against risks of delays, added cost and pos- 
sible performance downgrading if the entire 
plane had to be redesigned because the in- 
novation would not work. 

McNamara argued that these unneces- 
sary” new features not only increased the 
chances of costly delays in development, but 
could result in failure of the F-111 (the op- 
erational name of the TFX) to meet its op- 
erational deadline. This has happened be- 
fore to planes where designers pushed for 
risky performance goals. 

The testimony showed that all three Boe- 
ing innovations involved some risk but not 
as much of a problem as perfecting the re- 
tractable wing. 

Which of the two TFX proposals is less 
costly? Is McNamara’s claim of a billion- 
dollar saying sound or simply “propaganda,” 
as Senator MCCLELLAN charges? 

General Dynamic’s bid for developing the 
TFX and building 23 prototypes was $630 
milllon—$148 million more than Boeing's. 

Its estimate for the entire development 
and production job was $91 million higher 
than Boeing's figure of $5,364,300,000. 

An Air Force evaluation of the estimates 
concluded that both companies were way 
low and that General Dynamics’ overall job 
would run $100 million to $416 million 
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higher than Boeing's. 
to $6.5 billion. 

McNamara said he picked General Dynam- 
ics partly because Boeing’s figures were “un- 
realistically optimistic” and the U.S. Air 
Force evaluations of it were "unreliable." 
He said the latter were based on a hypothet- 
ical TFX plane, not the two competitors, and 
that the whole system needs major reform. 
This is easier said than done, say critics. 

MCCLELLAN has made much of General 
Accounting Office official’s statements that 
McNamara has no solid figures of his own 
to justify his award to General Dynamics, 
but relied on “rough judgments" of both 
estimates, based partly on his experience at 
Ford Motor Co. It is difficult, however, 
to see how he could have gotten new and 
better cost figures. 

The Secretary’s doubts about the Boeing 
bid deal not only with the prospects of costly 
changes in design if the risky features of its 
plane run into trouble, but also stem from 
his belief that the company had grossly 
underestimated some of the difficulties and 
cost of its development work. 


DESIGN HELD SIMPLER 


He said the General Dynamics design was 
simpler and less risky and would lead to 
less cost over the entire life of the airplane. 
Some Senators insisted that the Boeing bid 
was a fixed one, but Pentagon officials de- 
clared that when a contractor on a long, 
complex weapons order runs into financial 
difficulties because of an underbid, the Gov- 
ernment must bail him out if it wants the 
product. 

The only really firm contract negotiated 
last fall, they insisted, was for the develop- 
ment phase, with the much bigger produc- 
tion order left for final settlement later. 

As for McNamara’s claim of a billion-dollar 
saving, Pentagon officials say this was based 
on the difference of cost between building 
one Air Force-Navy TFX and the abandoned 
attempt to build two separate aircraft—not 
the difference between the General Dynamics 
and Boeing bids. His statement, however, 
has been interpreted as meaning the latter. 
Defense officials say there is no way of esti- 
mating the actual potential saving. 

Is General Dynamics and its key Navy sub- 
contractor, Grumman Aircraft, more experi- 
enced and qualified than its rival defense 
industry giant, Boeing, as McNamara says? 

General Dynamics has built two supersonic 
fighters, the Air Force F-102 and F-106, 
Grumman is a veteran builder of Navy carrier 
fighter planes, and developed and tested an 
earlier retractable-wing airplane which, 
while not accepted by the Government, gave 
them experience in the field. 

Boeing has been a successful builder of Air 
Force subsonic bombers, but has not de- 
veloped a fighter since the 1930's. There is 
some difference between the two types of 
planes, but both companies are viewed as 
qualified to develop the TFX. 

Did political or other influence enter into 
the big contract award? And, on the other 
side of the coin, are there other motives 
behind the Senate investigation than meet 
the eye? 

To date, there has been not a scintilla 
of evidence that politics entered into McNa- 
mara's mind, despite the suggestion that the 
General Dynamics-Grumman plane would 
be built in Texas and New York, and the 
Boeing in Kansas. 

The Senate investigators have noted that 
Deputy Defense Secretary Roswell Gil- 
patric’s old law firm was counsel for General 
Dynamics in some matters before he came 
to the Pentagon. Gilpatric's friends scoff at 
the implication of any conflict of interest 
on his part and call this a red herring. 

It has been suggested that the Senate sub- 
committee’s fervent attacks on McNamara 
are aimed at discrediting his judgment and 
forcing him to resign. This is denied, but 
there is little doubt but that many on Capi- 
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tol- Hill and in the military and defense 
industry would like to see the confident, 
dynamic Secretary taken down a peg. 

It is too early to say what action the Sen- 
ate subcommittee may recommend regard- 
ing the TFX contract and highly doubtful 
that it could influence McNamara’s action 
in any practical way. 

Senators’ suggestions that Boeing and 
General Dynamics both build prototypes and 
that a choice between them be delayed until 
after flight tests are discounted. It would 
cost hundreds of millions of dollars and de- 
lay combat-ready planes by a year. 

As for McNamara’s reputation, there is no 
evidence that the confusing evidence on the 
TFX as yet has had any impact on his 
popular image as the man who took on the 
generals and admirals and firmly asserted 
civilian rule. 

Some may conclude from the airing of the 
controversy that he was wrong. But this 
comes down to a matter of judgment, and he 
is the man charged with making such 
judgments. 


WISHES OF SUCCESS FOR ASTRO- 
NAUT LEROY GORDON COOPER, 
JR. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the people 
of Hawaii join with people everywhere 
who are waiting with high hopes for the 
successful blastoff of Astronaut Leroy 
Gordon Cooper, Jr., tomorrow. We in 
the 50th State have a particular reason 
for fervently wishing every success to 
Astronaut Cooper, for he is a former stu- 
dent at the University of Hawaii. He 
knows Hawaii and Hawaii regards him 
as one of her own. We are proud that 
Hawaii will be the first American com- 
munity to which Major Cooper will be 
taken after he has completed his 22 or- 
bits around the earth. 

It is my pleasure to announce that a 
special aloha welcome is being planned 
in Hawaii after his scheduled arrival 
there Friday afternoon. Both civilian 
and military communities are joining in 
the public tribute during the 7% hours 
Major Cooper is expected to spend in 
Hawaii. 

According to information I have re- 
ceived from Honolulu, Major Cooper's 
wife will be on hand to welcome the 
astronaut when he lands at Hickam Air 
Force Base by helicopter from the re- 
covery carrier U.S.S. Kearsarge. Adm. 
Harry D. Felt, Commander in Chief of 
the Pacific, and civilian leaders will be 
there to greet him. 

A motorcade will take Major Cooper 
through Honolulu streets, to the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii campus, where he studied 
for 3 years. 

The motorcade will then go to Iolani 
Palace, the capitol, where a program of 
tribute is planned and a medal will be 
presented him by the University of Ha- 
waii. An official reception at Washing- 
ton Place, the executive mansion, will 
follow. 

Everything is being done to make his 
arrival in Hawaii a truly heartwarming 
occasion. It will be an aloha homecom- 
ing for a hero in the true spirit of Ha- 
waiian hospitality. 


DR. HAROLD F. DORN 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
there have been many distinguished 
physicians and scientists who have 
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pierced the veil of ignorance surround- 
ing the mechanism and causes of cancer. 
But none I think was more entitled to our 
profound gratitude than Dr. Harold F. 
Dorn, Chief of the Biometrics Branch of 
the National Institutes of Health, whose 
untimely death last Thursday prompted 
Washington Post reporter Stephen C. 
Rogers to comment: “Cancer struck 
down one of its most diligent enemies.” 

Dr. Dorn’s landmark survey of the 
health histories of 249,000 World War I 
veterans served to establish the over- 
whelming relationship between ciga- 
rette smoking and lung cancer. This 
was but one achievement of a remark- 
ably creative and productive career. His 
untimely loss is indeed a very tragic one 
both for his family, to whom I extend my 
deepest sympathies, and for the Nation 
to whom he had dedicated his services. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled “Harold Dorn, NIH Spe- 
cialist,” by Stephen C. Rogers, which 
appeared in the May 10 edition of the 
Washington Post, be printed at the close 
of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HAROLD Dorn, NIH SPECIALIST 
(By Stephen C. Rogers) 

Cancer struck down one of its most dili- 
gent enemies yesterday when Harold F. Dorn, 
56, died of the disease at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

As NIH's chief statistician, Mr. Dorn pre- 
pared the 1958 survey which led the Public 
Health Service to search for links between 
lung cancer and smoking. 

In a study which spanned years, Mr. Dorn 
kept tabs on more than 200,000 veterans of 
World War I, seeking out their tobacco habits 
and the causes of their deaths. 

He concluded, among other things, that 
the death rate for general smokers was 32 
percent higher than for nonsmokers and 
that the lung cancer death rate for cigarette 
smokers was about 10 times the death rate 
as for nonsmokers. 

In 1959, a year after Mr. Dorn's study was 
released, the then Surg. Gen. Leroy E. Burney 
declared for the first time that the weight 
of evidence implicates smoking as a main 
cause of rising lung cancer. 


NOTED FOR BIOMETRICS 


Mr. Dorn was internationally recognized 
in the field of biometrics, which applies 
statistical methods to biological facts. At 
the time of his death, he had been a 
demographer, statistician, and biometrician 
for the Public Health Service since 1936. 

In 1961 the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare cited him as “the Fed- 
eral Government’s outstanding leader in the 
field of biometric theory and practice.” 

Since 1953 he had been general secretary 
of the International Union Against Cancer. 

Born in Tompkins County, N.Y., Mr. Dorn 
received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Cornell University. In 1933 he earned 
a doctorate in sociology from the University 
of Wisconsin. 

He came to Washington in 1934 to work 
for the Works Administration and 
2 years later joined the Health Service. 

WAR WORK HONORS 

He won the Legion of Merit for his work 
during World War II as chief of the medical 
statistics division in the War Department's 
Office of the Surgeon General. 

He was chief of the biometrics branch of 
NIH’s Research Services for 10 years until 
1960. In that year he became chief of the 
biometrics branch of the National Heart In- 
stitute. 
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Mr. Dorn was also known for his work in 
epidemiology, the science which seeks statis- 
tically to isolate the causes of diseases. 

Mr. Dorn lived at 15 Burning Tree Court, 
Bethesda. 

He is survived by his wife, Celia, and two 
daughters, Patricia Adams, of East Lansing, 
Mich., and Eleanor Phillips, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed 
grain program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
pending measure extends for a period 
of 2 years, the same type of feed grain 
program that the Senate twice approved 
in 1961 and extended again in 1962. 

The bill provides for: Price support 
for corn and other feed grains based on 
65 to 90 percent of parity for corn, with 
authority to make part of the support 
available through payments in kind; and 
diversion of feed-grain acreage to con- 
serving uses in return for payment in 
kind. 

As in the case of the 1963 program law, 
price support would be conditioned on 
participation in the acreage diversion 
program to the extent prescribed by the 
Secretary; the maximum diversion which 
could be permitted for any farm would 
be 50 percent of its base acreage, or 25 
acres, whichever is greater; the maxi- 
mum payment rate per acre diverted 
would be 50 percent of the support price 
multiplied by the average yield; and an 
exemption from diversion requirements 
for price support could be made for malt- 
ing barley. The Secretary has advised 
the committee by correspondence that 
the program would be administered in 
about the same manner as the 1963 pro- 
gram. His letters in this regard are set 
out in the report. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these letters may be made a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 8, 1963. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee, U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: During my appear- 
ance before your committee last Friday, and 
I understand in subsequent hearings this 
week, questions have been raised concern- 
ing the administration of the 1964 and 1965 
programs under the authority contained in 
H.R. 4997. As I stated before your commit- 
tee, we face a different situation in 1964 and 
1965 from that which we faced in the past 
3 years when the maximum amount of par- 
ticipation and stock reduction was needed. 
In future years our problem will be to main- 
tain a security reserve or carryover of feed 
grains in the range of 45 to 50 million 
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tons. This will require careful study and 
judgment on the mix of various program 
provisions so as to obtain the desired degree 
of participation without allocation or ration- 
ing. Obviously, in view of uncertainties of 
weather and the possibilities of changes in 
production, utilization, and exports, the 
judgment and decisions on detailed program 
provisions must be made on the basis of 
the best available information at the time 
the decisions are made. It is for these rea- 
sons that I would sincerely hope the com- 
mittee would not limit the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in carrying out his 
responsibility under this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

However, in view of the questions which 
have been raised concerning this matter, per- 
haps it would be helpful to members of the 
committee and of the Senate to reiterate 
what has previously been stated by Depart- 
ment officials. We have indicated that based 
on present information and estimates (1) 
the price-support level for feed grains in 
1964 will not be materially different from 
the levels in effect for the 1963 crops; (2) 
the portion of the price support to be made 
in payment-in-kind under the 1964 program 
is expected to be somewhat less than the 18 
cents required under the 1963 program; (3) 
the required minimum diversion for eligi- 
bility of price support under the 1964 pro- 
gram would in no case be greater than that 
required in the 1961, 1962, and 1963 programs 
(20 percent of the 1959-60 base acreage), 
and could possibly be slightly lower; and 
(4) final decisions will be made on the basis 
of the best estimates available at the time 
the final announcements are to be made, 
and in making such decisions, thorough con- 
sideration will be given to the effects on 
producers’ income in the very important feed 
grain-livestock sector of our agricultural 
economy, and also to the cost aspects on an 
overall, as well as a per-unit basis. 

Furthermore, we would seek the recom- 
mendations, advice, and counsel of organi- 
zations and individuals who are involved in 
the production of both feed grains and live- 
stock before making such decisions. 

I trust the above will be helpful to your 
committee in its deliberations. May I again 
urge the prompt passage of this bill in the 
form approved by the House of Representa- 
tives. I assure you that my administration 
of this bill will be in accord with the highest. 
level of public responsibility. 

Sincerely, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1963. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee, U.S. Senate. 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: In my letter of yes- 
terday, May 8, I indicated to your commit- 
tee the administrative actions which, based 
on present information and estimates, would 
be taken under the feed-grain program au- 
thorized by H.R. 4997. While these com- 
ments were made with respect to the 1964 
program, they will also apply, in general, to 
the 1965 program. However, as I indicated 
in my letter yesterday, it is very difficult to 
make precise estimates so far in advance in 
view of the uncertainties of weather and the 
possibilities of changes in production, utiliza- 
tion, and exports. Obviously, it is even more 
difficult to make such estimates for the 1965 

rogram than it is for the 1964 p 8 
Especially is this true in determining the 
price-support level and the minimum per- 
centage of diversion which will be required 
for eligibility for price support. 

With regard to the portion of price sup- 
port to be made available in the form of 
payment-in-kind, however, we can foresee no 
conditions which would require this payment 
under either the 1964 program or the 1965 


1963 


program to be in excess of the 18 cents pro- 
vided by law for corn under the 1963 pro- 


gram. 
I trust this will supplement and clarify 
my previous assurances concerning the ad- 
ministration of the feed grain program. 
Sincerely, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
new feed grain program has been very ef- 
fective in curtailing production, in re- 
ducing the supply of feed grains and, 
more importantly, in lessening the cost to 
the Government. In addition, this vol- 
untary feed grain program has also con- 
tributed substantially to the improve- 
ment in farm income in 1961 and 1962. 

Senators will recall that the feed 
grain program in effect prior to 1961 
guaranteed Government price supports 
at 65 percent of parity or 90 percent of 
the 3-year average, whichever was 
higher, with absolutely no limit on pro- 
duction. Under programs in effect prior 
to 1961 the production, utilization, and 
carryover stocks of all feed grains had 
been increasing for a number of years, 
and the accumulation of stocks by the 
Government, which had been produced 
in excess of our needs in previous years, 
was not only becoming unmanageable, 
but was also extremely costly. 

I want to review in detail some of the 
facts regarding production, utilization, 
and the accumulation of stocks, in order 
to show that the program adopted in 
1961 has been effective. Later in my 
statement I will show that the argu- 
ments and charges against this volun- 
tary feed grain program are completely 
unfounded. 

In my opinion, a study of these facts 
would convince any reasonable person 
that a continuation of the program is in 
the best interest of agriculture and of 
the country as a whole. 

Production of feed grains in 1954 
amounted to 114.1 million tons, and by 
1960 had increased to 155.6 million tons. 
During the same period utilization of 
feed grains had increased from 107.6 
million tons to 145.9 million tons, Not- 
withstanding the very substantial in- 
crease in utilization as indicated, Gov- 
ernment stocks of surplus feeds increased 
from 22.6 million tons to 74.6 million 
tons, and the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration investment in feed grains in- 
creased from $1.3 billion in 1954 to $3.3 


billion by 1961. 
AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 


Mr. 3 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has pointed out—and I assume he is 
reading from the table on page 9—that 
the production of feed grains increased 
from 114.1 million tons to 140.6 million 


tons. 
ELLENDER. To 155.6 million 


Mr. AIKEN. To 155.6? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In 1960. 

Mr. AIKEN. In 1960? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is 41 million tons. 
Of course, the Senator is using more 
favorable figures than the table shows 
as a whole, using the years 1953 to 1961. 
Since 1954 we find an increase in produc- 
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tion of 26.5 million tons, but the disap- 
pearance increased from 107.6 to 154 
million tons. 

Mr. ELLENDER. From 107.6 million 
tons in 1954, disappearance increased to 
145.9 million tons in 1960. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator wishes to 
use the years 1954 to 1960, which suit his 
arguments better, I agree that there is an 
increase of 41 million tons in production 
and 38.3 million tons in disappearance. 
Of course, if we go back to the previous 
year, the situation is much more favor- 
able to the other side of the argument. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator will 
have an opportunity to give his side of 
the argument. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. Let us put it this 
way. If the increase in production is 
virtually equal to the increase in disap- 
pearance, where did the increase in the 
carryover come from? 

Mr.ELLENDER. There was a greater 
increase in production than in disap- 
pearance. 

Mr. AIKEN. Depending on what 
years are used. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have been listen- 
ing to the arguments of the opponents of 
the feed grain bill. That argument is 
that 85 percent of the grain is consumed 
on the farm and that only 15 percent is 
not consumed on the farm. If that is 
true, why should there be, over a period 
of 7 or 8 years, such a large carryover, 
exceeding that in previous years? For 
instance, the total carryover of feed 
grains in 1954 was 31.7 million tons. By 
1961, before the 1961 program went into 
effect, that carryover had increased to 
84.7 million tons.. I would like to know 
why that is. The answer is so evident 
that I would expect my good friend from 
Vermont to state that it was due to 
greater production. If there had been 
an increase in utilization, to keep up 
with production, it would go without 
saying that one would have canceled out 
the other. That did not happen. That 
is not the fact. That is where Mr. 
Charles Shuman, the president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation went 
off the track, as I will indicate as I go 
along. I invite Senators to read the 
statements of Mr. Shuman as he pre- 
sented them to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I would rather refer to 
the table on page 9 of the hearings, which 
shows that over a 10-year period produc- 
tion increased from 108.3 million to 140.6 
million tons, and disappearance in- 
creased from 105.8 million to 154 mil- 
lion tons. In other words, the disap- 
pearance increased 48.2 million tons a 
year, and production increased 32.3 mil- 
lion tons a year. I was wondering how 
the big increase in carryover came about. 
I agree with the Senator that one can 
take pencil and paper and prove any- 
thing he wishes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what Mr. 
Shuman did. The Senator from Ver- 
mont was present last Tuesday and 
heard Mr. Shuman testify that an 11.9- 
million-ton reduction in production only 
affected the size of the carryover by 
about 1.7 million tons. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not swear by Mr. 
Shuman’s figures. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I am glad the Sena- 
tor does not. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am referring to the fig- 
ures of the Department of Agriculture, 
which appear on page 9 of the hearings. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, there 
is no doubt that the upward trend in 
production and Government stocks and 
costs would have continued had not re- 
medial legislation been enacted. 

However, the Congress did take ac- 
tion and as a result, the production of 
all feed grains in 1961 was reduced 15 
million tons below the previous year and 
production in 1962 was reduced 12% mil- 
lion tons below 1960. Similarly, there 
was a reduction both in the total carry- 
over of feed grains and the Government 
stocks of these commodities. 

In the first year of the program, Gov- 
ernment stocks were reduced by 12.2 
million tons. It is expected that Gov- 
ernment stocks will be further decreased 
because of the 1962 program by about 
11.4 million tons, for a total reduction 
in the 2-year operation of the new volun- 
tary feed grain program of about 23.6 
million tons. In addition, it is expected 
that this year’s program will result in 
another substantial reduction in stocks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table showing the production, 
utilization, and carryover of feed grains. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Feed grains 


{All figures in millions) 


Year 


Production | Utilization 


Carryover 
Total Government 
Other 
Quantity Value 
Tons Tons Tons Dollars 
31.7 9.1 22,6 1, 268.0 
39.1 9.4 20. 7 1.643. 4 
43. 2 8.5 34.7 2, 004. 8 
48.8 8.0 40.8 2, 180.0 
59.0 9.3 49.7 2, 574.0 
67.5 9.5 58.0 2, 847.1 
74.6 8.9 65.7 3, 085. 5 
84.7 10.1 74.6 3, 270.7 
71.8 9.4 62.4 2, 558. 1 
61.0 10.0 51.0 2, 189. 1 


Estimate. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in the 
2 years that the new feed grain pro- 
gram has been in effect the Commodity 
Credit Corporation investment in feed 
grains will have been reduced by about 
$1 billion below the $3.3 billion that the 
Government had invested as of June 30, 
1961, before the new program became 
fully effective. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that after deducting the cost of 
the new program the ultimate net sav- 
ings to taxpayers resulting from the 
acreage diversion program in 1961 and 
1962 will amount to about $1.2 billion. 

The argument is made that the de- 
crease in stocks that have occurred is 
principally the result of increases in the 
utilization of feed grains. This argu- 
ment is advanced because utilization of 
corn and other feed grains increased in 
1961 and 1962. But, Mr. President, the 
fact is that the utilization of feed grains 
has been increasing steadily in past years 
and, in spite of this, until the 1961 pro- 
gram went into effect, Government stocks 
also increased. I will show that this is 
the case. 

The production of corn for grain in- 
creased from 2.7 billion bushels in 1954 
to 3.9 billion bushels in 1960. This 
amounts to an increase of 44 percent. 

I would like to emphasize at this point 
that there was a very significant upward 
trend in production that would have 
continued into the future. The upward 
production trend is not the result of in- 
creased acreage devoted to the produc- 
tion of corn, for acreage increased only 
by 2.9 million acres. Rather, the princi- 
pal reason lies in the fact that yields in- 
creased from 39.4 bushels per acre to 
54.5 bushels. This is an increase of 38 
percent. Studies made by responsible 
authorities both in the Department of 
Agriculture and at land-grant universi- 
ties indicate that yields will continue to 
increase. 

While the production of corn was in- 
creasing, the utilization of corn was also 
increasing. In 1954 domestic utilization 
amounted to 2.5 billion bushels. By 1960 
domestic utilization amounted to 3.4 bil- 
lion bushels, an increase of only 36 per- 
cent, as compared with an increase of 44 
percent in the production of corn. 

Exports of corn also were increasing. 
In 1954, 92 million bushels were exported 
and in 1960, 276 million bushels. 

Senators will note that while the 
utilization of corn increased very sub- 
stantially the fact is that the production 
of corn increased even faster, thereby 
adding to surplus stocks. The carry- 
over stocks at the end of each marketing 
year from 1954 through 1960 also showed 
a very substantial increase. As a matter 
of fact, carryover stocks in 1954 
amounted to only about 1 billion bushels. 
By 1960 the carryover stocks had in- 
creased by about a billion bushels and 
amounted to 2 billion, 8 million bushels. 

I might add that during the period 
from 1954 to 1960, when the production 
of corn was increasing, when the domes- 
tic disappearance of corn was increasing, 
when the exports of corn were increasing, 
and when the carryover stocks were in- 
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creasing, the only thing to show a de- 
crease was the price of corn. Price sup- 
ports in 1954 were set at $1.62 per bushel 
but in 1960 price supports had been low- 
ered to $1.06 per bushel. 

In 1961 the first feed grain program 
went into effect. As a result, the pro- 
duction of corn in 1961 decreased from 
3.9 billion bushels to 3.6 billion bushels, a 
reduction of about 300 million bushels. 
In the second year of the program corn 
production was 264 million bushels less 
than it was in 1960. 

Carryover stocks of corn are declining 
substantially under the program, Stocks 
decreased from 2 billion bushels in 1960 
to 1.6 billion bushels in 1961 and at the 
end of this marketing year will amount 
to only 1.3 billion bushels for a total de- 
crease of about 700 million bushels dur- 
ing the 2-year period in which the 
feed grain program was in effect. 

On the other hand, if the program had 
not gone into effect, the production of 
corn in 1962, instead of being 264 mil- 
lion bushels less than in 1960, would have 
been 522 million bushels more; and the 
production and carryover would con- 
sequently have been 786 million bushels 
greater than it was. These projections 
were determined by the technicians in 
the Department of Agriculture utilizing 
trend data developed for technical pub- 
lications. 

Furthermore, instead of carryover 
stocks of corn being reduced in 1961 and 
1962 by 700 million bushels to the 1.3 bil- 
lion bushels estimated for the end of the 
marketing year for the 1962 crop, the 
Department technicians have estimated 
that the stocks would have increased by 
542 million bushels in those 2 years to all- 


May 13 


time high of 2.5 billion bushels, or 1.2 
billion bushels greater than under the 
program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). The morning hour 
having ended, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 537) 
to amend the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 to provide for more effective 
evaluation of the fiscal requirements of 
the executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate con- 
tinue with the consideration of House 
bill 4997, to extend the feed grain pro- 


gram. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the feed grain 
bill has been the pending business? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
assure Senators that while the program 
costs were high in 1960, the costs would 
have been fantastic in 1962, had we not 
changed the program in 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a table showing 
the production, utilization, and carryover 
stocks of corn. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Corn 


Production, utilization, and carryover stocks of corn, 1954-60 with 1961-63 estimates 
without feed grain program 


[All figures represent millions except support price] 


Crop 


1961—With program 
Without program. 
1962— With program.. ---- 
Without program.. 
1963— With program 


Utilization Carryover 
stocks at | Sup) 
end ofcrop| price 
grain Domestic | Exports | marketing 
year 

Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels Per bushel 
2, 708 „502 92 1,035 $1. 62 
2, 873 2, 636 108 , 165 1.58 
3,075 2, 657 165 1,419 1. 50 
3,045 2,814 183 1,469 1.40 
3, 356 3, 088 214 1, 524 1.36 
3, 825 3,351 212 1, 787 1,12 
3, 908 3,412 276 2, 008 1.06 
3, 626 3, 580 415 1, 640 1.20 
4,275 3, 641 433 2, 210 1.05 
3, 644 3, 610 375 1,300 1.20 
4, 430 3,716 375 2, 550 1.05 
3, 800 3, 651 355 1.095 1.25 
4, 430 3,801 355 2,825 1,05 


Without program 


Note.—Carryover stocks without program assume continuation of 1960-type program in 1961, 1962, and 1963. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
same story can be told about grain 
sorghums. Production increased from 
236 million bushels in 1954 to 620 million 
bushels in 1960, an increase of 162 per- 
cent. Stocks of this commodity in- 
creased at an even greater rate. From 
75 million bushels in 1954, stocks had 
increased to 702 million bushels in 1960. 

Had the program not been in effect 
in 1961 and 1962, the production of grain 


sorghum would have increased to 670 
million bushels, and stocks to 875 mil- 
lion bushels. Most of this tremendous 
increase in stocks would have been taken 
over by the Government, thereby add- 
ing to the cost of the program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table showing the production, 
utilization, and carryover stocks of grain 
sorghums, 


1963 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


Grain SORGHUMS 


Production, utilization, and carryover stocks of grain sorghums, 1954-60, with 1961-63 
estimates without feed grain program 


[AN figures represent millions except support price} 


1900 


Utilization Carryover 
stocks at 
Production end of Support 
| for grain marketing price 
Domestic Exports | year for 
crops 
Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels | Per bushel 
236 135 48 7 $1. 28 
243 170 66 81 1. 00 
205 185 22 T! 1.10 
568 281 57 309 1. 04 
F 581 280 100 510 1.02 
~> 555 384 100 581 „85 
a E, ee J 620 428 ie 5 1 
CCT f 480 422 i 0 
Estimated with 1960-t; ‘| 665 | 473 99 795 -85 
DOAR na a -| ooo 445 100 625 1.08 
Estimated with 1960-type program -| 670 490 100 875 85 
me. eee ees 565 515 100 575 1. 12 
Estimated with 19604ype program | 700 500 100 975 -85 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, with- 
out a doubt the feed-grain program 
which was enacted in 1961 has caused 
both production and stocks, to say noth- 
ing of cost, to decrease. The gains to 
agriculture, as well as to the taxpayers, 
have been substantial. It would there- 
fore be harmful if we were to allow this 
program to expire. We must consoli- 
date and maintain the gains and sav- 
ings to the Government which have ac- 
crued under the program in effect the 
past 3 years. 

I may say at this point that, in my 
opinion, a mandatory feed-grain pro- 
gram would have been much preferable 
to a voluntary feed-grain program. It 
would, in my opinion, have been less cost- 
ly and more effective. However, Con- 
gress refused to enact such a program, 
although I must admit that early in 
1962 the Senate did pass a mandatory 
feed-grain program. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that the voluntary program is much bet- 
ter than the program in effect prior to 
1961. As I have previously indicated to 
Senators, a program of unlimited pro- 
duction with guaranteed high price sup- 
ports will result only in increased Gov- 
ernment costs. 

Mr. President in order that we may 
have the issues squarely before us, let 
us take a look at the opposition to exten- 
sion of this program. 

The committee held hearings to deter- 
mine what the objections might be; and 
I should like to examine those objec- 
tions in the order in which they were 
presented by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, represented by its pres- 
ident, Mr. Charles B. Shuman. I would 
regard this organization as the prin- 
cipal opponent of the bill. 

The first objection was one of timing— 
namely, that the bill should not be con- 
sidered before May 21, because it might 
be interpreted as an effort to influence 
the vote in the wheat referendum. Mr. 
President, the only reason why this bill 
can be so interpreted is that it estab- 

CIX——523 


Note, —Carryover stocks without program assume continuation of 1960-type program in 1961, 1962, and 1963. 


lishes some of the ground rules upon 
which the referendum is based. Clear- 
ly, the time to establish those rules is 
before the referendum, so that the farm- 
er may know what he is voting on. We 
should not wait until after the refer- 
endum, and then change the rules. 

Last year, when Congress enacted the 
wheat law, it provided in section 328 of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, 
that “Effective with the 1964 crop, dur- 
ing any year in which an acreage diver- 
sion program is in effect for feed grains,” 
the Secretary may permit feed-grain and 
wheat acreage to be interchanged. 
That is an essential part of the wheat 
program, It is not new. It was passed 
last year. The farmers know about it. 
But until Congress acts, they can only 
guess as to whether there will be a feed- 
grain program which will make this pro- 
vision operative. They have a right to 
know before they vote. The type of “in- 
fluencing” which I would condemn would 
be that of keeping the farmers in the 
dark on this point until after they have 
voted. 

Other reasons advanced for delaying 
the action on the bill until after May 
21 were that we could not act objective- 
ly in the heat of a referendum, that re- 
sult of the referendum might require 
reanalysis, that there would still be time 
after May 21, and that we should know 
more about the actual results of the 1963 
program. Of course, all these are just 
reasons for delaying action so that the 
producers will be forced to go to the 
polls without being fully informed on the 
issues, We can act objectively, and we 
can do so today on the basis of the pres- 
ent situation. Both wheat producers 
and feed-grain producers should know 
what the program will be, as soon as 
that is possible. We have had 2 years 
of experience with this program, and we 
shall not gain much more knowledge 
about the results of the 1963 program by 
waiting until May 21. 

The farmers will vote on May 21. 
Whether there is a feed grain diversion 
program is one of the facts they should 
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know. In all fairness, Congress should 
act before May 21 on this bill. 

The first substantive objection to the 
bill, as raised by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, was that the cost of 
the program could not be justified 
since—and now I quote from the testi- 
mony give by Mr. Shuman— 

Over 90 percent of the reduction in feed 
grain carryover was due to factors other than 
reduced production of the grains covered by 
the program. 

Let us look at the facts. From 1954 to 
1960, feed grain production increased 
from 114.1 million tons, as I previously 
stated, to 155.6 million tons. At the same 
time, utilization increased from 107.6 
million tons to 145.9 million tons. Be- 
cause production increased faster than 
utilization, the carryover increased from 
31.7 million tons in 1954 to 84.7 million 
tons at the end of the 1960 crop market- 
ing year. In 1961, the first year of the 
feed grain program, production de- 
creased by 15.0 million tons. Not only 
did the program keep production from 
increasing at the rate at which it had 
been increasing in the past, but produc- 
tion was actually reduced below 1960 
production by 15.0 million tons. If Sen- 
ators will look at table 1 on page 6 of 
the report, in the column headed Pro- 
duction,” the picture should appear very 
clearly. Utilization in 1961 increased at 
about the same rate at which it had been 
increasing. As a result of this cut in 
production and the usual increase in 
utilization, the carryover, instead of in- 
creasing, as it had been doing every 
year since 1951, was reduced by 13 mil- 
lion tons: Now with this very clear pic- 
ture of the effectiveness of the feed grain 
program in reversing the buildup of 
stocks, how can anyone contend that 
over 90 percent of the reduction in feed 
grain carryover was due to factors other 
than reduced production of the grains 
covered by the program. 

The witness who made that statement 
is Mr. Shuman. He reached his con- 
clusion in this way, and I will use his 
own figures to show his fallacy. He 
started with the reduction in carryover 
during 1961 of 12.9 million tons of all 
feed grains. Of this, he says 8.1 million 
tons is due to increased utilization and 
3.1 million tons is due to reductions in 
barley and oats, leaving only 1.7 million 
tons of the reduction in carryover which 
can be attributed to the program. And 
this in spite of the fact that he recog- 
nizes that corn and sorghum production 
was reduced by 11.9 million tons. What 
he fails to take into account is that the 
1960 production exceeded 1960 utiliza- 
tion by 9.7 million tons, and this gap 
had to be closed before we could start re- 
ducing the carryover. 

The truth is that if we did not have the 
11.9 million ton reduction in corn and 
sorghums, the 3.1 million ton reduction 
in barley and oats, and the 8.1 million 
ton increase in utilization, the carryover 
would have been exactly 23.1 million tons 
higher than it was. 

We would have had a tremendous in- 
crease in the carryover, instead of a de- 
crease, just as we did every year before 
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the program went into effect. The only 
trend that changed in 1961 was corn and 
sorghum production. Utilization con- 
tinued going up, oat production con- 
tinued going down, and barley produc- 
tion continued about even. If we had 
not reduced corn and sorghum produc- 
tion by 11.9 million tons, the carryover 
would have been 11.9 million tons 
greater than it was. If we had not had 
a 1961 program, corn and sorghum pro- 
duction would have continued to increase 
as they had in the past and the carry- 
over would have continued to increase 
as in the past. 

The witness’ methods of computation 
is similar to the way we used to prove 
we had eleven fingers, by counting back- 
wards. On one hand we have 10, 9, 8, 
7, 6, and on the other hand we have 5, 
which makes 11. 

It would be as sensible to argue in that 
manner as Mr. Shuman argues the ques- 
tion as I have indicated. 

In the same manner the witness ana- 
lyzes the 1962 feed grain program, and 
comes to the conclusion that a reduction 
of 10.5 million tons in the production 
of corn, sorghum, and barley affected the 
size of the carryover by only half a mil- 
lion tons. Imagine that. The witness 
contends that we reduced production by 
10.5 million tons and the carryover is 
smaller by half a million tons because of 
that. 

For the 2 years, the witness says we 
reduced production of crops covered by 
the program by 22.4 million tons, and 
that resulted in a reduction in the carry- 
over of only 2.2 million tons. Senators 
will find that table in the printed hear- 
ings. An earlier witness opposing the bill, 
Representative FINDLEY, of Illinois, had 
given the Committee a most surprising 
figure as to the cost per bushel of the 
program, $30. 

Perhaps I could increase that amount 
to $40 if I were to add into the cost 
the amount paid to all Government em- 
ployees, the salaries of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the members of his force, 
Senators, the President, and everyone 
else. We might have made it $40 a 
bushel. How ridiculous can people get? 

The method of computation used by 
Mr. Shuman explains how that figure 
was reached. In fact, I believe the merits 
of the bill are so obvious, that even the 
distortion of the facts engaged in by the 
opponents cannot detract from it. 

So that is the first substantive objec- 
tion to the bill in the principal oppo- 
nent’s opinion. I think that pretty well 
sums up the opposition to the bill. They 
do not want it now, because they do not 
think the farmers should know the 
details of the wheat program until after 
they have voted. 

They do not want the measure now be- 
cause the Farm Bureau has always been 
opposed to it. The Farm Bureau has 
not only been against the feed grain 
program but it has been opposed to the 
wheat program. In the States in which 
wheat is produced, it is now trying to get 
a “no” vote in the referendum that will 
take place on May 21. 

The American Farm Bureau on that 
issue never seems to see the light, nor 
does it in any manner slacken its opposi- 
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tion. It did all it could to prevent the 
Congress from enacting the wheat pro- 
gram. It is now in the States trying 
to defeat the referendum on May 21. 
With an actual reduction—without any 
allowance being made for normal in- 
creases in yields—of 22.4 million tons— 
I repeat—with an actual reduction of 
22.4 million tons in corn and sorghum 
production in 1961 and 1962, they con- 
tend that only 2.2 million tons of the 
reduction in carryover can be attributed 
to the feed grain program. 

Oh, of course, they do have other argu- 
ments. They have discovered what they 
describe as a little known fact: Feed 
grain production actually went up—not 
down—in 1962 as compared to 1961. 
Imagine that. Of course 1961 and 1962 
were both program years, and no effort 
was made to reduce 1962 production be- 
low 1961. But when we compare a pro- 
gram year, such as 1962 with a non- 
program year such as 1960, we certainly 
see how effective the program is. Using 
the witnesses’ figures, as set out in his 
table, the 1962 production of corn and 
sorghum was 10.5 million tons below 1960 
production. 

Do not forget that those 2 years were 
years in which there was a program. 
But when we compare it to 1960, the 
year before the program started, we find 
the differences that I have heretofore 
outlined. 

The next argument in opposition to 
the bill is that the 1963 program will be 
less effective and more costly than the 
1962 program. That is their opinion, 
and certainly the program will always be 
more effective or more costly in one year 
than another, so long as years are not 
identical. Congress developed the 1963 
program as an improvement over the 
1962 program, and I think Congress suc- 
ceeded. But the fact that one program 
year may be better than another is no 
argument for having no program at all. 

The next objection is that the Secre- 
tary would be given what they call wide 
open discretionary authority to make 
compensatory payments; and they con- 
tend this would force consumers to pay 
part of their food costs through taxes. 
Of course, it would not do this any more 
than the programs we had before 1961. 
The purpose of the bill is to reduce the 
cost of the program, so that consumers 
will pay less of their food costs through 
taxes. The purpose of providing for pay- 
ing a portion of the support price 
through payments in kind is the same 
as in the current program, and it is 
clearly set out in the bill on page 3, be- 
ginning on line 7. The Secretary is 
given authority to use payments in kind 
to make available such portion of the 
support price as he determines desirable 
“to assure that the benefits of the price 
support and diversion programs inure 
primarily to those producers who coop- 
erate in reducing their acreage of feed 
grains.” That is all there is to it. 

The committee went into this matter 
thoroughly with the Secretary, and his 
letters to the committee on the subject 
are set out at page 2 of the committee 
report. The bill provides only for a 2- 
year program, and the committee could 
foresee no possibility that the price sup- 
port payment rate would exceed that for 
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the 1963 program, which is 18 cents a 
bushel in the case of corn. The Secre- 
tary’s letters provide assurance that the 
rate will not exceed 18 cents, and the 
testimony indicates that it will probably 
be less. It was stated by the Depart- 
ment that it might be between 10 and 
15 cents per bushel. 

But I have not covered all of the ob- 
jections to the bill yet. The rest of them 
are the usual feeble type of objections 
that are always made by anyone who is 
opposed to anything. To wit: The Sec- 
retary’s authority is too broad. They 
say it is too broad because it authorizes 
him to determine whether a feed-grain 
diversion program is in effect. This is 
very broad authority all right, about as 
broad as he has been exercising on mar- 
keting quotas since 1938, and on con- 
servation programs before that, and on 
other programs even before that. 

The authority of the Secretary is also 
said to be too broad because he is au- 
thorized to support prices between 65 
and 90 percent of parity. For years he 
determined the support for oats, rye, 
barley, and sorghums between 0 and 90 
percent of parity, and he still has that 
authority under the present law for most 
commodities. The Secretary says the 
support level will be about the same 
under the bill as it is this year. 

The bill is said to provide too broad 
authority because the Secretary could 
determine the percentage of the base 
acreage—up to a maximum of 50 per- 
cent—a producer must divert to partici- 
pate. Well, that is exactly like it is 
under the 1963 program. The Secretary 
had a little more authority under the 
1963 program, though. He could make 
diversion payments in cash on up to 20 
percent of the base acreage. He did not 
do that in 1963 and he will not have the 
authority in 1964 and 1965, because we 
have taken it away from him. It does 
not make much difference. The Secre- 
tary has promised to administer this 
provision about as he is doing this year. 

And finally, the opponents object to 
the authority provided by the bill for the 
Secretary to set the diversion payment 
rate. It is the same authority as Con- 
gress opproved in the case of the 1963 
program and a little more limited than 
Congress provided for the 1961 and 1962 
programs. 

Now let us look at a few of the other 
objections raised by opponents of the 
bill at the hearings. 

The Secretary of Agriculture testified 
that the feed grain program resulted in 
a greater stability of feed grain prices 
than would have occurred in the absence 
of a program. 

However, some witnesses testified 
against the feed grain program because 
they felt that it had resulted in lower 
feed grain prices. That was the testi- 
mony of Mr. Shuman. Furthermore, 
they attributed the recent break in cattle 
prices to this fact. 

On the other hand, other witnesses 
who testified against the extension of 
the feed grain program complained that 
the result had been to increase feed grain 
prices. 

This puzzles me, because I cannot un- 
derstand how feed grain prices can be 
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both lowered and increased under the 
same programs. 

Under normal conditions I understand, 
as well as the next, that feed grain prices 
in some areas will differ from feed grain 
prices in other areas. For example, there 
is little doubt that the price of corn in 
both North Carolina and Florida is nor- 
mally higher than the price of corn in 
Iowa. The reason for this is, of course, 
that North Carolina and Florida are both 
deficit-producing States. Both must im- 
port corn. But, if the price of corn goes 
down in Iowa then the price of corn 
must also decrease in North Carolina and 
Florida in about the same proportion. 

It is difficult for me to understand why 
two people from the same organization 
will oppose the bill for entirely opposite 
reasons. 

In addition, I think it is important 
to understand that the feed grain pro- 
gram that has been in effect for the past 
3 years, and that is extended by this bill 
for another 2 years, is a voluntary pro- 
gram. There is no compulsion about it. 
Producers are not compelled in any way 
to participate. Farmers, of their own 
choice, can choose whether or not they 
want to participate in the program. If 
they participate, they receive price sup- 
ports and diversion payments. If they 
do not wish to participate, they can plant 
as much as they wish without any pen- 
alty. However, these producers are not 
entitled to price supports, nor can they 
receive diversion payments. 

Last year when the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry held hear- 
ings a number of witnesses testified 
against a mandatory feed grain program. 
This year these same witnesses are testi- 
fying against a voluntary feed grain pro- 
gram. Apparently they want the feed 
grain producers to have no program at 
all, or perhaps the old program. 

There were some witnesses who testi- 
fied that cheap feed makes cheap live- 
stock. As a matter of fact, many of 
them blame the recent livestock drop on 
cheap feed caused by the feed grain pro- 
gram. If we do not pass this bill, feed 
grain producers will return to a program 
of unlimited production with price sup- 
ports at such level between 50 and 90 
percent of parity as will not result in 
increasing Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks. Best indications are that 
this price would be approximately 80 
cents per bushel. If the prices which 
prevailed under the feed grain program 
in 1961 and 1962 caused cheap feed and 
lower livestock prices, certainly unlim- 
ited production with prices at 80 cents 
per bushel would do even greater harm. 
Therefore, I cannot understand the logic 
of their arguments. 

I feel that the objections made to the 
bill at the hearings were without founda- 
tion. There is little doubt that this pro- 
gram will benefit not only the feed grain 
producers, but also the livestock pro- 
ducers as well, in that an adequate sup- 
ply of feed grains will be available at 
fair prices to livestock producers. 

Mr. President, that about wraps up 
the arguments regarding the feed grain 
program. 

Of course, I know that the opposition 
will make impassioned speeches about 
“freedom to farms,” and “discretionary 
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authority” and a whole host of other 
strawmen. 

But the plain, unvarnished truth is 
that the new feed grain program has 
been successful in achieving all of the 
objectives for which it has been designed. 

It has reduced Government stocks and 
costs. It has saved the taxpayers of 
the country millions of dollars. It has 
improved farm income. There is no 
doubt about it. 

So, Senators, remember this during 
the speeches of the opposition, for, by 
and large, most opposition is not directed 
against the bill itself, but is designed 
only to delay passage until after the 
wheat referendum. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield first to the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Bur- 
DICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try for this fine presentation on this ag- 
ricultural problem. I compliment him 
for the leadership he has shown in the 
committee and his architectural ability 
and draftsmanship in preparing bills for 
Senate consideration. I wish to ask the 
Senator a few questions, however. 

I understand the principal change be- 
tween this program and the 1961, 1962, 
and 1963 programs is the flexibility that 
is permitted to allow wheat producers 
to interchange wheat acres for feed grain 
acres, and vice versa. Is that true? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is one change. 
This bill makes operative the wheat pro- 
vision passed last year, which permits 
such substitution. It was not applicable 
to the 1961, 1962, or 1963 program. 

Mr. BURDICK. If, for example, a 
farmer had 50 acres as the feed grain 
base, and 50 acres as a wheat base, that 
farmer would have the privilege of 
planting all those acres to feed grains or 
allto wheat. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; subject to such 
conditions as the Secretary might pre- 
scribe, farmers could plant feed grains 
on wheat acreage and vice versa. Of 
course the farmer planting wheat on 
fee grain acreage would get only the 
feed wheat price for it. He would not 
get certificate for that wheat. 

Mr. BURDICK. I understand. In 
other words, if the wheat could be grown 
on the feed grain acreage, it would be 
subject to the price of $1.30, and not the 
certificate price. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. BURDICK. What other essential 
differences are there between the 1963 
and 1964 programs? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I cannot see any, 
except that the Secretary of Agriculture 
is given more discretionary power. The 
reason for that is that when a crash 
program was in effect in 1961, he had 
to use every measure at his disposal in 
order to invite farmers to enter into the 
program. He had to make the program 
attractive; so much so that in the first 
year cash payments were provided if 
farmers diverted 20 percent, or pay- 
ments in kind, and for the rest of the 
program there were provided payments 
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in kind; that is, on an additional 20 
percent. 

An entirely different situation exists 
today, in that, as I pointed out pre- 
viously, the reduction in the carryover 
has been considerable. Instead of hav- 
ing the 84.7 million tons of carryover 
that existed in 1961, at the end of this 
year there will be a carryover of 61 mil- 
lion tons. Therefore, not as many acres 
will be needed for diversion in order to 
attain the goal the Secretary seeks. 
What that goal is, I do not know. It 
may be 45 million tons. It may be 55 
million tons. It depends on many fac- 
tors that are not at hand now. 

It may be that there will be a greater 
consumption of feed grains. Perhaps 
there will be more exports of corn. 

Therefore, the Secretary cannot make 
his determination now. We are giving 
him leeway so he can make a determina- 
tion as to the exact amount of produc- 
tion he hopes to curtail at the time he 
makes that determination. In order to 
carry out that objective, we do not want 
to put the Secretary in a straitjacket, 
prescribing how much he shall be put out 
for cash, how much for this, and how 
much for that. We say to the Secretary, 
“You can enter into agreements with 
farmers and have a program whereby 
they may take out 50 percent of their 
base acreage.” Instead of having to pay 
the farmer half of the support price on 
his production, the figure may be made 
25 or 40 percent. 

I am sure many farmers would gladly 
be in favor of a program in which they 
would be paid in kind at 30, 35, or 40 per- 
cent of the support price. The Secretary 
would be given that authority so as to 
get into the program the amount of acres 
he felt would be necessary in order to at- 
tain his goal of the cut in production. 

Mr. BURDICK. Based on the facts, 
the Senator has developed, the goal is 
reduction in production and at the same 
time the maintenance of income for the 
farmers. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 
That was one of the reasons that 
prompted the establishment of these 
programs. 

Mr. BURDICK. The Senator has 
made a very powerful case for the legis- 
lation. I will support him. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield now to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I join in what our 
distinguished colleague from North Da- 
kota has said to the chairman. I think 
his speech is a devastating response to 
the critics of the program. As the Sen- 
ator knows, I was one of those who 
criticized the feed grain program last 
year. I did so, first, because the admin- 
istration proposed a mandatory program; 
second, the voluntary alternative pro- 
posed last year seemed a preliminary to 
a compulsory program. I want to em- 
phasize the point the Senator from Lou- 
isiana has made so well; namely, that 
it is a completely voluntary program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is not a manda- 
tory program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is not. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. And it is a 2-year 
program. 

Mr.ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator has 
made clear on the basis of the record, 
that this program has meant a reduction 
of 15 million tons in production in 1961 
as compared with what it was in 1960. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is true that that 
was the first time since 1951 that there 
had been a substantial reduction in pro- 
duction? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. The 
carryover rose every year from 1951 until 
the 1961 program became effective. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In other words, 
there had not been a reduction before. 
Those who say the reduction was not the 
result of the program could hardly base 
that statement on experience. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The facts bear out 
that statement, because the facts indi- 
cate that there was no reduction until 
the 1961 program became effective. Any 
fairminded man who would read the 
facts would certainly come to the con- 
clusion that I have stated in my presen- 
tation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does it not follow, 
then, that the reduction in carryover 
was the result of reduction in produc- 
tion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not a fact that 
the saving to the taxpayers is clear and 
the evidence is based on experience? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not also true 
that this has resulted in an increase and 
in a stabilization of farm income, on the 
basis of the statement of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the facts? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, the pro- 
gram was put into effect in order to assist 
the farmers in their farm income. There 
is no doubt about that. 

As the Senator will remember, when 
the present administration came into 
office, one of its first concerns was to 
try to increase farm income. I think 
the administration has succeeded in do- 
ing it. This program has certainly gone 
far to do something about it. As the 
Senator pointed out before, a person 
must be blind or biased or prejudiced not 
to conclude that this program has de- 
creased the costs. This program has 
lessened to a great extent the cost to the 
taxpayer. I made reference to that fact 
in my presentation. 

The figures I have presented were giv- 
en to me by our economists, and were 
considered by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and was ascertained on the same 
basis as other figures used in arriving at 
crop figures. In fact, they used the same 
method they have used for years. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not also true 
that although the opponents of the bill 
complain—and I believe they have some 
basis for their complaint—that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will be given sub- 
stantial discretion, he did write to the 
chairman of the committee and made it 
explicit and clear that he would limit his 
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discretion and would not pay more than 
18 cents per bushel, and would prob- 
ably, as the Senator has pointed out, 
pay between 10 and 15 cents, but that 
he would be limited to 18 cents. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. I 
emphasize again that the reason for the 
payment of 18 cents is written into the 
law. In other words, the purpose is to 
give the full price support to those who 
cooperate. The Senator well knows that 
if the support price of $1.25 had been 
made available through loan without the 
special payment being made, the feed 
grain market price would have been just 
under the $1.25 support price that was 
fixed. 

The noncooperators would have re- 
ceived the benefits from this higher price 
support in the market. In other words, 
although this in not on all fours, and the 
Senator will remember that in 1956, 
under the previous administration, there 
was on the statute books a corn program 
in connection with which it was decided 
that the cooperators would get $1.50 a 
bushel. A few weeks after the program 
was announced, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, under the law, provided for $1.25 
in support for those who did not cooper- 
ate. That had the effect of causing a 
large number of growers to abandon 
their promise to go into the program, be- 
cause if they planted all they desired on 
their farm—in other words, planted 
from fence to fence and from the door- 
step to the front gate—they could make 
more money at $1.25 per bushel than if 
they planted restricted acres at $1.50 a 
bushel. When we placed that law on 
the statute books for the 1961, 1962, and 
1963 crops—as we are trying to do again 
now—for the 1964 and 1965 crops it con- 
tained provisions to prevent the nonco- 
operators from getting the benefit of the 
higher price support that the Secretary 
of Agriculture could pay. That is why 
we provide for a method by which the 
Secretary can pay a part of the support 
price in kind, and the rest in direct pay- 
ments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. At the same time, 
are not the discretion and flexibility pro- 
vided in the bill sensible, in view of the 
fact that this program is beginning to 
solve the problem, and therefore there 
should be a transition, and the Secretary 
should have an opportunity to use his 
discretion? There has been higher fa- 
vorable weather in the feed grain pro- 
duction areas in the last few years. 
There may be a change in the weather. 
There are some indications already that 
there may be a change. If that hap- 
pens, the Secretary will have the dis- 
cretion to protect against a shortage. 
At the same time, the discretion given 
him will enable the Secretary to keep 
the cost down if there is a bumper crop. 
In other words, he should be able to 
move in that direction, to the point 
where perhaps we can hope the program 
will cost an insignificant amount to the 
taxpayer and eventually where we can 
achieve a balance between production 
and consumption. Is that not correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. In- 
stead of requiring 25 to 26 million acres, 
he may require only 10 million acres or 
7% million acres. This discretion will 
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make the program less attractive so as 
to reduce some of the participation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. So we hope that by 
1966 we may arrive at a situation in 
which a program of this dimension, or 
at least of this cost, may not be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
the program actually represents a limi- 
tation on the Secretary of Agriculture 
in two important respects? First, he 
cannot make payments in cash, but must 
make payments in kind. Secondly, for 
the first time since 1961 he is limited in 
the price support to 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. He 
cannot make diversion payments in cash 
under the bill. All diversion payments 
are to be in kind. And the support level 
required for 1961, 1962, and 1963 was 
not less than 65 percent of parity, with 
no upper limit on the Secretary’s au- 
thority. This year the Secretary is 
limited to a level from 65 to 90 percent 
of parity, so his authority is certainly 
more limited in this respect. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. I believe it is important 
to emphasize and stress the fact that 
this is an area in which Congress has 
not given the Secretary of Agriculture 
sky-is-the-limit discretion. He is now 
definitely limited. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
about it. Under the bill, the support 
level is not less than 65 percent nor more 
than 90 percent of parity. He could not 
go above 90 percent under the bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Ithank the Senator 
very much. I wish to underline once 
more the fact that this is a voluntary 
program; that it is a program which, 
based on experience, will save money; 
that it has stabilized farm income and, 
in my opinion, has increased farm in- 
come; that the program provides only 
necessary discretion for the Secretary, 
in view of the fact that it is a transition 
program. Finally this bill delimits some 
of the Secretary’s discretion for the first 
time. I thank the Senator for an excel- 
lent presentation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. His discretion is no 
greater than it has been under laws on 
the statute books since 1938, as I pointed 
out earlier. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the Senator if he can give us 
the reason why the base acreage for the 
3 leading feed grains increased from 113 
million acres in 1960, to 123,300,000 in 
1962, and this year went up to 132,300,- 
000. What is the reason for that in- 
crease in base acreage over the 3-year 
period? 

Is the Senator sure that these acres 
existed? I hope that this base acreage 
was not raised by more than 19 million 
acres merely to pay the owners for not 
planting on nonexistent acres. It is very 
puzzling why the increase took place 
over that 3-year period. 

I hope that before the debate ends, 
there will be an explanation of that. 
Possibly the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] will explain it. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Where does the 
Senator find a reference to that state- 
ment? 

Mr. AIKEN. On page 24 of the re- 
port, in the minority views. I did not 
help to write the report; in fact, I was 
absent from the city at the time it was 
prepared. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suppose the report 
will be thoroughly explained by someone 
else. 

Mr. AIKEN. Very well; but I thought 
there should be an explanation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. Of course, as 
the Senator will note on page 6, there 
has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of harvested acres until 1961. When 
the program became effective, the num- 
ber of harvested acres decreased substan- 
tially. As I said, that was due to the 
program. I thought the Senator from 
Vermont was referring to the past 3 
years. I know that there has been a 
difference in the number of acres that 
have been diverted in the past 3 or 4 
years under the program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Apparently the signup 
this year is less than it was last year. 
The indications are that 100,100,000 
acres will be planted to the three feed 
grains this year compared with about 
92.2 million acres last year. To these 
acreages we have to add the acreages 
diverted each year to get the total acre- 
age accounted for by these commodities. 

I am not being critical of the chair- 
man; I merely happened to run across 
these figures, and they were new to me. 
At least, if I had known of them before, 
they had slipped my mind. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have before me 
the current number of harvested acres. 
The planted acres in 1962 were 125.9 
million, and the harvested acres would 
be—— 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not ask the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to supply the figures 
now, but perhaps they should be placed 
in the Recorp before the debate is con- 
cluded. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Vermont will concede, will he not, that 
since the advent of the program, the 
number of harvested acres has decreased 
considerably? 

Mr. AIKEN. I should hope so. I 
should hope that after an expenditure 
of $1.7 billion for 2 years there would 
be some decrease; and I am sure there 
was. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. Of 
course, that meant less production. As 
the Senator knows, Mr. Shuman said 
that instead of acreage decreasing, acre- 
age increased. I have before me table 
1, on page 6 of the report which indicates 
what the number of planted acres were 
from 1950 through 1962. I presume they 
are accurate figures because they are 
taken from the Department. If they 
differ from the ones contained in the 
minority views, I am not familiar with 
how the figuring was done. It may be 
that some of the data that were pre- 
sented for the minority views came from 
the American Farm Bureau Federation; 
I do not know. However, the figures of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
differ from those the committee pre- 
sented, particularly in respect to the 
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carryover and the amount of grain that 
was consumed, and other factors. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not vouching for 
the accuracy of the figures in the mi- 
nority views, but I assume they were 
acquired from the Department. As the 
Senator knows, one can get figures from 
the same Department to prove almost 


anything. 

Mr.ELLENDER. No, no. We can get 
the same figures from the Department; 
but after they have been obtained, they 
can be manipulated somewhat. That is 
true in almost any case. 

The figures I am giving to the Senate 
have been taken from the Department 
records, and they are given in good faith. 
As I said previously, the figures concern- 
ing the carryover and the amount of feed 
grains consumed during a certain period, 
which show the trend, have also been 
taken from the Department. Those 
figures and conclusions have been 
reached in the same manner as the De- 
partment has been applying them for 
many years past. 

Mr. AIKEN. However, I do not seem 
to find in the report that the basic acre- 
age is submitted anywhere; merely the 
acreage that was planted and the acre- 
age that was diverted. Probably we 
should have the base acreage for the 
various years accurately supplied before 
the debate is concluded. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We have supplied 
the number of acres planted from 1950 
through 1962. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is different. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We have shown the 
number of acres harvested from 1950 
through 1962. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true; but what is 
lacking is the base acreage, which, ac- 
cording to the minority views, has in- 
creased from a planted acreage of 113 
million acres in 1960 to 132,300,000 for 
1963. I think we should know how that 
came about, if it came about. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall ask the com- 
mittee’s economists to supply those 
figures. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is all I ask. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not see any 
necessity for those figures at the time; 
in fact, no member of the committee 
asked for them. However, I am sure the 
figures can be supplied. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Louisiana a few questions. 
First, do I correctly understand him to 
say that if the law that is at present on 
the books should remain in effect, with- 
out any modification by the bill, 80- 
cents-a-bushel grain may be expected? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The price support 
will be at a level from 50 to 90 percent 
of parity that will not result in increas- 
ing the surpluses of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. I am told that the 
corn support price would amount to 
about 80 cents a bushel under this 
formula. 

Mr. MILLER. I remind the Senator 
from Louisiana that I was one of several 
Senators who last year sounded that very 
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warning at the time the feed grains bill 
of 1962 was passed. I am gratified to 
know that the Senator from Louisiana 
now recognizes that danger. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Do I correctly under- 
stand that that danger is one reason for 
the consideration of the particular bill 
that is now before the Senate? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is one of the 
reasons, The Senator from Iowa well 
knows that when feed grains were con- 
sidered, I was one of those who, for 
some time, led the fight in the Senate for 
acompulsory feed grains program. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Iowa opposed that 
program. My reasons were very simple. 

It is my judgment that if feed grain 
prices are stable, so that the farmer who 
feeds his livestock will know a year in 
advance what he will have to pay for his 
grain, the farmer can adopt a program 
according to whatever the figures show. 
But to have a situation in which the cost 
of feed would fluctuate or would go even 
as low as 80 cents a bushel would have a 
damaging effect, in my opinion, on the 
price of any kind of livestock that utilizes 
feed grains. 

Mr. MILLER. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator from Louisiana that such 
action could have a disastrous effect. 
That is one reason why many of us 
sounded a warning last year at the time 
50 percent of parity was placed in the 
bill. Now that it is in the bill, we are 
faced with the argument that if we do 
not do something about it, possibly we 
shall have 50 percent of parity and 80- 
cent corn. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not believe the 
situation goes that far. It is the judg- 
ment of some persons that if this pro- 
gram can be continued for another 2 
years, at most, and if the carryover can 
be reduced to normalcy, which, I under- 
stand, is around 45 and 50 million tons, 
the farmers will then be able to take care 
of the situation on their own, and will 
produce in keeping with the require- 
ments. 

Mr. MILLER. In the meantime, the 
Senator from Louisiana certainly recog- 
nizes the tragedy that could flow from 
80-cent corn and 50 percent of parity, 
as they exist under present law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The tragedy came 
about because the Senate would not agree 
with the chairman of the committee. If 
the chairman of the committee had been 
able to obtain enactment of the program 
he advocated, the so-called tragedy, to 
which the Senator from Iowa refers, 
would not have occurred. But I was 
licked, and that was it. 

Mr. MILLER. If I were in favor of a 
controlled program, a nonvoluntary pro- 
gram, I would be more than happy to 
adopt the Senator’s argument, because 
he presents an argument for that kind 
of program very well. But the point 
I am making is that if we are in danger, 
perhaps, under the present law of hav- 
ing corn drop to 80 cents a bushel and 
of having 50 percent of parity visited 
upon the farmers, it seems to me this is 
one of the underlying reasons why a bill 
has come before Congress now to allevi- 
ate that possibility. Am I correct in my 
understanding? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Not entirely so, on 
that basis. Perhaps the Senator was 
present when I began my remarks. At 
that time I said that the reason why we 
want the bill enacted is to get to the 
farmers who will vote on May 21 full 
knowledge of the program which can be 
en in the event the referendum 
is successful, because, as the Senator 
knows, there is in the wheat law a pro- 
vision which gives the farmers the right 
to transfer acreage from wheat to corn, 
or vice versa, provided there is an acre- 
age diversion program in effect for feed 
grains. 

Mr. MILLER. I am familiar with 
that. But does the Senator from 
Louisiana still make the point about 80 
cents a bushel corn? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ido. 

Mr. MILLER. Then, if we are con- 
cerned about the possibility of 80 cents 
a bushel corn and 50 percent parity for 
feed grains, and if, therefore, this bill 
is being rushed through in order to al- 
leviate that problem, why is it that the 
wheat farmers are being told that if they 
do not vote for the program on May 21, 
Congress will do nothing about the situ- 
ation—which will put them in the same 
position, next year, that the feed grain 
farmers are faced with now; namely, 50 
percent of parity. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So far as I can de- 
termine, that is a fact, because I do not 
believe Congress will enact any wheat 
legislation this year. 

Mr. MILLER. Yet we are willing to 
enact legislation for the feed-grain 
farmers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is only one of 
the reasons. But in my speech I gave 
many reasons for the enactment of this 
measure, and it is not related only to the 
argument the Senator has stated. 

Mr. MILLER. But the Senator from 
Louisiana recognizes, does he not, that 
ss is a very important argument? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; but it is only 
one of the many. 

Mr. MILLER. But the Senator from 
Louisiana still does not think it is im- 
portant enough to warrant having Con- 
gress take the same action in the case 
of wheat, does he? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, for the reason 
that the wheat producers have their 
chance now. Under the law, if the ref- 
erendum fails, compliers would receive 
price supports of 50 percent of parity. 
I shall not go into the reasons why we 
changed the wheat bill last year, because 
all that is history now. In the bill we 
included the clause to which I referred 
@ moment ago. But in order that the 
wheat farmers may have fuli opportu- 
nity to know what they can do or what 
they can expect, I believe this feed-grain 
bill should be passed, because the wheat 
farmers could not make the substitution 
of wheat for feed grains unless the feed- 
grain program were enacted. 

Mr. MILLER. On the basis of the 
Senator’s colloquy with the Senator 
from Wisconsin, I think perhaps before 
we are too hasty about emphasizing some 
of the virtues of the program under 
which we have been operating, it would 
be well to develop several points. 

First, a question was asked—and the 
Senator from Louisiana answered it in 
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the affirmative—about the reduction 
of production. Also, a question was 
asked—and again the Senator from 
Louisiana answered it in the affirma- 
tive—regarding the carryover stocks of 
feed grains. 

Does the Senator from Louisiana have 
any figures which show the relationship 
between the reduction of carryover 
stocks, on the one hand, and the increase 
in domestic consumption, the increase in 
exports under Public Law 480, the in- 
crease in distribution under the food- 
for-peace program, and the increase in 
distribution under the stamp program? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; and if the 
Senator from Iowa will read my speech, 
he will see them. As I recall, the in- 
crease in production was 44 percent, and 
the increase in domestic utilization was 
36 percent. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the Senator from 
Louisiana relate those increases to the 
reduction of carryover stocks? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Now the Senator 
from Iowa is arguing in the way Mr. 
Shuman did. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not arguing; I 
am asking questions. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator will 
examine the tables I placed in the REC- 
orp, I am sure his question will be 
answered. If he will look at table 1, he 
will note that production increased from 
114.1 million tons in 1954 to 155.6 million 
tons in 1960; and if he will look at the 
column headed “Utilization,” he will find 
that the utilization in 1954 was 107.6 
million tons, and in 1960 it was 145.9 
million tons. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not believe the 
Senator is being responsive—although 
I know he is trying to be—to my ques- 
tion in regard to comparing the years 
1960, 1961, and 1962 as regards the carry- 
over stocks of feed grains and the in- 
creased consumption domestically and 
the increased exports and other uses. 
That is the information I am trying to 
obtain. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that; 
and I am trying to answer as best I can. 
The Senator from Iowa has the tables 
before him. He will find that in 1961, 
production was reduced—below that in 
1960—to 140.6 million tons—the table 
shows 140.1 million tons, but that is a 
typographical error, it should be 140.6; 
and utilization increased, from 145.9 mil- 
lion tons in 1960 to 154 million tons in 
1961. Is that the information the Sen- 
ator from Iowa wishes to have? If so, 
there it is. 

Mr. MILLER. Are the figures for 
utilization those for domestic utilization 
only? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, for all utiliza- 
tion, covering everything. 

Mr. MILLER. For what years? 

Mr. ELLENDER. For 1961—the first 
year of the program. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me ask the Senator 
about the year 1962. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In 1962, the utiliza- 
tion was only two-tenths of a million 
tons more. 

Mr. MILLER. How much was the 
reduction in the carryover stocks? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The carryover was 
reduced from 84.7 million tons in 1961 
to 71.8 million tons in 1962; and the esti- 
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mate is that by 1963 it will be reduced to 
61 million tons. 

Mr. MILLER. Then do I correctly 
understand the Senator from Louisiana 
to say that the reduction of the carry- 
over stocks from 1961 to 1962 was from 
84.7 million tons to what? 

Mr. ELLENDER. To 71.8 million 

Mr. MILLER. Or a reduction of 
approximately 13 million tons? 
N ELLENDER. Les, 12.9 million 

ns 


Mr. MILLER. How much was the in- 
crease in consumption? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Utilization in 1961 
was 154 million tons; in 1962, 154.2 mil- 
lion tons. There was less exported in 
1962 and more consumed domestically. 

Mr. MILLER. Then of the 12.9 mil- 
lion tons of reduction in carryover, it 
appears that about 7 million tons re- 
sulted from increase in consumption. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I believe my good 
friend ignores the fact that there was 
a reduction in production. Production 
fell from 155.6 million tons to 143 million 
in 1962. 

Mr. MILLER. In what year was that 
155 million production? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was 1960— 
155. —— million tons. 

. MILLER. We are trying to get 
a ee ee between 1961 and 1962. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish the Senator 
would read my speech and look at the 
tables which I submitted for the RECORD. 
ne would find the answer to his question 

ere, 

Mr. MILLER. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will forget 1960 and go into 
1961, I believe he can give me the an- 
swer I seek and which I think should be 
in the Recorp. What is the difference 
between 1961 and 1962? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator can 
figure for himself with pencil and paper. 
Production in 1960 was 155.6 million 
tons. In 1961, it was 140.6 million tons; 
in 1962, it was 143.1 million tons. 

Utilization for the same years, be- 
ginning with 1960, was 145.9 million 
tons; for 1961, 154.0 million tons; for 
1962, 154.2 million tons. 

The total carryover in 1960 was 74.6 
million tons; in 1961 it was 84.7 million 
tons; and in 1962 it was 71.6 million 
tons. The estimate for 1963 is 61 mil- 
lion tons. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
for bringing out those figures. That is 
the point I am making. When we talk 
about 1962, it seems to me that we can- 
not go to a reduction in production for 
that year as a source for reduction in 
carrover stocks, because actually produc- 
tion went up a little. It went up some 3 
million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask the Senator 
not to forget that those were 2 pro- 
gram years. We could not expect the 
difference between 1961 and 1962 to be 
great because those were the years in 
which we had a program. But the Sen- 
ator should figure on what the produc- 
tion was in 1960, the last year of no pro- 
gram, and 1961 and 1962, when there 
was à program. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from 
Iowa is not overlooking the fact that 
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there is a difference between 1960 and 
1961. What the Senator is interested 
in looking at is the continuation of the 
program and whether or not it is doing 
what some of the proponents claim it 
is doing. From the Senator’s figures it 
appears to me that he cannot say that 
the reduction in carryover stocks from 
1961 to 1962 has been due to a reduc- 
tion in production, because actually it 
appears that production went up a little. 
Therefore, we must look to increased 
consumption or increased utilization. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator ought 
to figure that if we had not had a pro- 
gram, the same trend as appears in the 
table of increased production would have 
carried through 1960, 1961, and 1962. 
For example, in 1958 production was 
144.1 million tons. In 1959 it went to 
149.6 million tons. In 1960 it went to 
155.6 million tons. 

During the first year of the program, 
production went down to 140.6 million 
tons. The second year under the pro- 
gram production was at 143.1 million, 
up a little from 1961 but well below 1960. 
If we had had no program, there is no 
doubt that the same tendency would 
have existed as in the past, which would 
have resulted in an increase in pro- 
duction. 

For the information of my good friend, 
who is from a State in which the corn 
grows tall, I have a table numbered 2, 
which indicates the trend in the produc- 
tion of corn. Production of corn in 1960 
was 3.908 billion bushels. With the pro- 
gram, production went down to 3.626 
billion bushels. Without the program it 
would have been 4.275 billion for 1961. 

In 1962, with the program, production 
was 3.644 billion bushels. Without the 
program the estimate is that it would 
have been 4.430 billion bushels. 

For the current year, with the pro- 
gram, production is expected to be 3.8 
billion, and without the program pro- 
duction would have been 4.430 billion. 
Of course, that would be reflected in the 
carryover, as the Senator well knows. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank my colleague 
for bringing out that point. But I should 
like to point out to him that I had no 
part of the previous program. It was 
not my privilege to serve in the Senate 
with him at that time. I am not par- 
ticularly interested in ancient history 
right now. I am interested in where we 
are going from here. I am not so much 
concerned about comparisons between 
no program and this program, because 
the Senator well knows that many pro- 
grams could be used. I do not think 
some people who write to me and profess 
concern about the present program 
would be satisfied if I should write back 
and tell them, “Look how much better 
it is now than if we did not have any- 
thing at all.” 

If I did so, the people would come right 
back, as I have come back to the Senator 
from Louisiana, and would say, “That 
is not the choice. The choice is between 
programs and not between no program 
and the proposed program.” 

I should like to ask another question. 
Something was said about the reduction 
in the cost of the program. Yet, if I 
recall correctly, the appropriations for 
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the Department of Agriculture from the 
fiscal year 1961 to the fiscal year 1962 
went up approximately $1 billion or 
more. How can we say that the program 
has cut down the cost to the taxpayers 
when the appropriation for the USDA 
has gone up $1 billion a year? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That covered all 
expenses and included a consolidation 
of losses for the previous years. The 
Senator knows that. The increase did 
not pertain particularly to the corn or 
other feed grain programs solely. 

Mr. MILLER. Is the Senator saying 
that the cost of the USDA appropria- 
tions will not go up another $1 billion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish the Senator 
would relate his costs to the program 
itself and not to the overall cost of the 
Department of Agriculture. I believe 
the Senator is trying to elicit from me, 
for the record, the cost of the present 
program. I have so stated in my address. 
I have given it in a table. The report 
also shows the cost. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator knows 
that I am not merely trying to elicit that 
cost. The Senator knows I am trying to 
put in perspective the little colloquy be- 
tween him and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmire] with regard to 
the cost savings to taxpayers. I find it 
very difficult to go back home, to face 
taxpayers in my State, and tell them the 
cost of the present program is not as 
great as it was. In reply they can point 
to the increased costs every year of the 
USDA appropriations. 

My final question relates to the in- 
crease in income of farmers, which is the 
point that the Senator stressed in his 
statement. It is also a point that the 
Senator from Wisconsin stressed. Yet, 
as I understand, the net income for 
farming for last year was about the same 
as it was for 1961, and it is forecast that 
the net income for 1963 will be about the 
same as for the calendar year 1962. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The net income for 
1960 was $11.692 billion. The net in- 
come for 1961 was $12.803 billion. The 
net income for 1962 was $12.900 billion. 

Mr. MILLER. It was about the same 
as between 1961 and 1962, then? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was a little high- 
er in 1962. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Getting back to the 
difference in income as between 1960 and 
1961, as I understand the situation, the 
difference was almost entirely the same 
amount as the land retirement payments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the argu- 
ment of the Farm Bureau, and probably 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Isitcorrrect? I do not 
care who makes the argument. I am 
merely asking the queston. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It may be that the 
figures jibe, yes, but it was not due to 
that circumstance. I suppose the Sena- 
tor is arguing that income was not in- 
creasing at the marketplace. 

Mr. MILLER. What is the Senator’s 
question? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is en- 
deavoring to argue that there was no 
increased income at the marketplace, 
but that it was due almost exclusively to 
benefit payments, I suppose. 

Mr. MILLER. Not quite. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is that not the Sen- 
ator’s argument? 

Mr. MILLER. Not quite. 

Let me state my point. My point is 
that if there had not been the land re- 
tirements paid for in 1961, the farmers 
would have raised their crops of feed 
grains and sold them in 1962, so there 
really was an acceleration of 1962 in- 
come in 1961 in the amount of the land 
retirement payments. I would not call 
that quite the same as a difference in the 
marketplace. I would call it a shift of 
or an acceleration of income. 

That is why I do not think there was 
much difference in income as between 
1961 and 1962, nor is it anticipated that 
there will be much difference as between 
1963 and 1962. The farmers got a 1-year 
jump on some income. 

On the question of net income for 
farming, I have heard all kinds of claims 
made about how farmers are doing so 
much better. The Senator is aware of 
the fact that during the past 2-year 
period, while the emergency feed grain 
program has been in operation, 367,000 
farmers and farm operators have gone 
off the farms. If I read the reports of 
the Department of Commerce correctly, 
it is stated that the only reason why 
there has been an increase—not a large 
one—in income per farmer is because 
there are fewer farmers. Does the Sen- 
ator agree with that conclusion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It has always been 
the case—and I am positive of this— 
that if it were not for the fact that we 
have had and do have these farm pro- 
grams there is no telling what might 
happen to the principal segment of our 
economy, which is farming. The Sen- 
ator well knows what would happen to 
our economy if, overnight, we were to 
remove all the payments of which he is 
complaining. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And price supports. 

Mr. MILLER. One of the universities 
in my State conducted a survey on that 
question in 1960, and pointed out how 
disastrous it would be. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I think a study 
of the subject was made by the Exten- 
sion Service at Iowa University. 

Mr. MILLER. Iowa State Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. ELLENDER. By the Extension 
Service, or whatever branch it was. 

Mr. 


A es. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The committee dis- 
tributed thousands of copies of the 
study. 

Personally I do not wish to see us get 
into that difficulty. It would seem to me 
that these programs might taper down 
gradually. If we can reduce the enor- 
mous surpluses of corn and other feed 
grains to normal figures, that will help 
a good deal. That is the effort which is 
being put forth now by those of us who 
want to accomplish that end, and by the 


Department. 
Mr. MILLER. I know that is the pur- 
pose of my friend from Louisiana; and 
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he knows that is my purpose. I do not 
want the Senator to think that I am 
being unduly critical, but I feel that we 
ought to have the Recorp show certain 
things. 

My bone of contention is the colloquy 
between the Senator from Louisiana and 
the Senator from Wisconsin, in which 
leading questions were asked about the 
saving of income to taxpayers and the 
increasing of income to the farmers. I 
think it is all right for the Senator to 
answer those questions as he did, if he 
so desires, but at the same time the 
Recorp ought to show some other factors 
which are involved, which I have been 
trying to bring out during our colloquy. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator will 
have an opportunity to do that on his 
own time. I contend that if we had had 
no program whatever as to feed grains, 
as we have had since 1961, we would 
have had an unlimited production of 
corn. I do not know of any reason why 
the trend upward of surpluses and cost 
to the Government would not have been 
as I indicated was the case from 1958 
through 1960. The trend was present. 

Mr. MILLER. I fail to see why. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If I recall the figure 
correctly, at one time the cost for corn, 
other feed grains, and wheat was al- 
most a billion dollars a year on a carry- 
ing charge basis. We have reduced that. 
I do not recall the exact figure. We hope 
to continue that trend by reducing the 
carryover, as has been indicated by the 
tables which I placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MILLER. I fail to understand 
why the Senator persists in talking about 
the difference between having this pro- 
gram and having nothing. I do not 
think that is the choice which ought to 
be given to the farmers of our country— 


If they take the program, it is pointed 
out to them how much better off things 
are than they would be if they had 
nothing. 

I do not think the problem is that 
simple. I think the farmers have a 
choice as among programs. Of course, 
the Senator knows this is one of the 
underlying arguments behind the wheat 
referendum. 

I do not wish to take any more of the 
Senator’s time, and I thank the Senator 
for his gracious attention to my ques- 
tions. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was glad to an- 
swer the Senator’s questions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not wish to de- 
tain the Senator from Louisiana unduly. 
I understand he has not had his lunch. 
I would like to ask him about four 
questions. 

If the Senator from Louisiana will 
advert to page 240 of the printed hear- 
ings, he will find a statement there filed 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, which 
may or may not be correct in whole or 
in part. It is about that statement that 
I wanted to ask the Senator from Loui- 
siana some questions, and about that par- 
ticular paragraph in the statement 
headed “Costs, Results, and Income 
Effects.” 
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The first figure I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana about is in the second para- 
graph of that section of the statement 
which reads: 

On the basis of 2 crop years of operation, 
1961 and 1962, the net reduction in the 
output for 1962 from 1960 for corn, barley, 
and grain sorghums was 379 million bushels. 
The cost of the diversion program for 1961 
and 1962 has been $1,695 million. Meas- 
ured in this way, it could be said that each 
bushel of feed grain reduction cost $4.48. 


I note that apparently the figures are 
taken from the tables to which the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has referred, on 
page 7 of the printed hearings. 

I ask the Senator if he will comment 
on that particular measurement of the 
high cost of the program as made in 
that particular statement? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, I did not 
ascertain the amount of $4.48 a bushel. 
That is the figure; is it not? 

Mr. HOLLAND, Four dollars and 
forty-eight cents a bushel, figured only 
as presented by that statement in the 
printed hearings. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand. The 
Senator from Florida will remember 
that one witness from Illinois said the 
cost was $30 a bushel. So it depends on 
what figures one uses. If one used the 
figure of 1.7 million tons as being the 
correct figure for the reduction in the 
carryover in 1961 attributable to the 
program, as one witness did, one could 
say that the cost was $25 or $30 a bushel. 
But the U.S. Chamber of Commerce fails 
to take into consideration the fact that, 
without the programs, production would 
have continued to increase at rates 
similar to previous years. As I pointed 
out, in corn alone the increase in 1961 
would have been from 3.6 billion bushels 
actually produced to 4.2 estimated, and 
in 1962 from 3.6 billion bushels actually 
produced to 4.4 billion bushels which 
would have been produced had there 
been no diversion program. 

If the Senator takes into consideration 
the huge amount of corn and other feed 
grains that would have been produced 
if the program had not gone into effect, 
and the enormous costs that would have 
resulted because of the increase in sur- 
pluses, I say those figures are absolutely 
wrong. They are misleading. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What the Senator 
means, I am sure, and I am inclined to 
agree with him, is that this is not the 
only way to measure the value of the 
program, 

What the Senator means is that the 
way it was stated by this witness in the 
statement to which I have referred, is 
not, in the Senator’s opinion, a sound 
way to measure the value of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree with the 
Senator that this is not the only way, 
but it is one way. According to this 
method of measurement, which is that 
379 million bushels was the net reduc- 
tion of the 1962 crop from the 1960 
crop, the cost of the program was $4.48 
a bushel. 

I come now to the second standard 
applied. The witness who filed the 
statement with the committee presents 
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two different standards, and I think it 
is the second standard that I am sure 
the Senator from Louisiana would say, 
or I would say, is nearer a correct stand- 
ard than the first, and I think it shows 
a very high cost. I read that second 
standard: 

But taking into consideration the reduc- 
tion of 415 million bushels of the three 
grains in Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks and loans between February 28, 1961, 
and February 28, 1963, a total reduction of 
production and Government stocks for the 
2-year period totals 794 million bushels. 


That compares with the 379 million 
bushels stated in the earlier paragraph. 
Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 
Mr, HOLLAND. I continue to read: 

Measured against the cost of the programs 
for the 2 years, the cost per bushel of total 
reduction of both is $2.13. This is, in our 


judgment, an inordinately high cost opera- 
tion. 


Does the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; if one takes 
the figures as the Senator has read them 
and makes the computations the witness 
made, I imagine one would reach the 
figure the witness reached. But I do 
not think that is any way to figure the 
cost of the program, and when one con- 
siders the additional amount of grains 
that would have been produced without 
a program and the enormous amount of 
carrying charges and storing charges, 
one arrives at a different answer. As 
the Senator knows, and as is shown in 
the Recorp, this Government has had 
some grain in storage for 7 years. The 
cost of accumulated storage charges 
amounted to about $1.50 when the cost 
to the Government of buying that grain 
was about $1.20, or a little over a dollar. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
from Louisiana has made it clear that 
he does not agree with the second meas- 
ure or standard of the value of the 
program, which seems to me, however, 
to be a much fairer one than the first 
one. I come now to the third standard: 

Moreover, the costs of the program equaled 
more than 34 percent of the total cash re- 
ceipts from the sale of the three grains by 
farmers in 1961. In 1962, the figure was more 
than 36 percent. 


I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana if he thinks it is a sound pro- 
gram to have the total of the cash re- 
ceipts from the sale of the three grains 
by farmers so little more than the cost 
of the program. 

Mr, ELLENDER. It depends on how 
one uses the figures. If these were accu- 
rate figures, based on a fair evaluation of 
the program, I would say the cost is ex- 
cessive, but I point out that we must take 
the overall picture of what the cost would 
have been if we had not had these pro- 
grams. Furthermore, the Senator must 
take into consideration the fact that 
cash receipts represents only grain sold, 
while about 70 percent of the grain pro- 
duced is not marketed but is fed on the 
farms where it is reduced. A fairer way 
to figure this would be to use value of 
production rather than cash receipts 
from marketings. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question on that point? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
allow me to complete my questions, I 
shall be glad to desist. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think the Senator 
from North Dakota wanted to ask a 
question based on the question the Sena- 
tor from Florida asked. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Very well. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
table on page 7 of the hearings gives the 
number of acres diverted from corn, 
sorghum grain, and barley, for 3 years. 
The first year, 1961, it was 25.2 million 
acres. The second year, 1962, it was 28.6 
million acres. The third year, 1963, it 
was 25.7 million acres. If those acres 
had been in production, our surpluses 
would have been far greater than they 
are now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator, of 
course, has a point, but the fact is that 
the acres diverted were the acres least 
productive. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture so stated, and it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge, besides. The reduction 
in production may well be what would 
have been produced on that poorer 
acreage. 

The witness, however, in bringing out 
by his statement the fact that such a 
large proportion of the total sums re- 
ceived by the producers for the price of 
grain was by way of price support 
moneys paid to producers by the Federal 
Government, objects to that because it 
shows the Federal Government support- 
ing in large part the cost of production. 
That is the purpose of the question of the 
Senator from Florida, because he does 
not believe the Senator from North 
Dakota wants the Government paying 36 
percent of the sale price of the grain to 
farmers to produce it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. But 
the cost to the Federal Government 
would have been far greater if the acre- 
age had not been diverted and had been 
putting additional grain in Government 
storage. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I understand the 
Senator correctly, he is not claiming the 
program is so effective, but that we would 
have been in worse shape if we had not 
had such a program. 

That, of course, is a question for de- 
bate. The Senator from Florida has no 
intention of debating that subject, be- 
cause it is not a subject that is being 
considered now, and because he did not 
support the programs under which these 
huge surpluses were created. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to sug- 
gest to the Senator how the $4.48 per 
bushel was used in the second paragraph 
to which he has referred, on page 240. 
Let us read that paragraph. It reads: 

On the basis of 2 crop years of operation, 
1961 and 1962, the net reduction in the out- 
put for 1962 from 1960 for corn, barley, and 
grain sorghums was 379 million bushels. The 
cost of the diversion program for 1961 and 
1962 has been $1,695 million. Measured in 
this way, it could be said that each bushel 
of feed grain reduction cost $4.48. 


In other words, what has been done 
was to take the cost for 2 years and 
divide by the reduction in output for 1 
year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida called attention to that, in his 
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statement, and he also stated that he 
thought that was not a sound way to 
evaluate a program, but that it is one 
way of evaluating it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree with the 
Senator that that is not a sound way to 
evaluate the program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has so 
stated, and the RECORD shows. 

The second paragraph would fix the 
cost at $2.13. I asked the distinguished 
Senator to comment, and I believe he 
has done so. 

The third question was 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is that based on the 
cost in both years? 

Mr. HOLLAND. They took the re- 
duction in production and added it to 
the reduction in CCC stocks. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In that case, as in 
the first case, they did not take into con- 
sideration the amounts that would have 
been saved had we not had a program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is a bit of cas- 
uistry in which the Senator from Flor- 
ida did not want to indulge, because he 
has heard so many statements made as 
to what would have been saved if the 
poorer acres had been included. The 
third question was with respect to the 
next paragraph which I shall read again: 

Moreover, the costs of the program equaled 
more than 34 percent of the total cash re- 
ceipts from the sale of the three grains by 
farmers in 1961. In 1962, the figure was more 
than 36 percent. 


I ask the distinguished Senator if he 
feels it was sound for the Government to 
pay that large proportion of the total 
cash receipts of the farmers for reducing 
grain production. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the figures are 
correct, in order to obtain this reduc- 
tion—as I have said, I do not know the 
basis for the 36 percent, or the basis for 
the 34 percent—I would say those figures 
appear to be very high. Of course, I 
doubt that I would have advocated a 
program that was so costly, unless we 
figured the savings that could be attained 
by other programs not having been put 
into effect. But, I say again, that about 
70 percent of the feed grains are fed on 
farms where produced, and only about 30 
percent sold in the market. Therefore, 
cash receipts are only a small part of the 
value of production of all feed grains. 

The fact that all these figures that 
were presented by the chambers of com- 
merce and by Mr. Shuman—and I be- 
lieve the Senator was present when Mr. 
Shuman testified 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; 
present. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hope the Senator 
will read the record, because Mr. Shu- 
man’s argument was that the program 
had caused the price of feed grain to go 
down and thereby had had a serious 
effect on decreasing the price of live- 
stock. Another witness from the same 
organization said that the effect of the 
program was to increase the price of the 
grain. 

I believe that my good friend from 
Florida presided when a number of 
members of the organization from his 
State appeared. As I remember, the 
point of their contention was that the 
program had increased feed costs. 


I was not 
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That is not in accordance with the testi- 
mony of the president of the same or- 
ganization, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not pleading 
for or against anyone’s statement. Iam 
merely asking the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee, for whom I have 
great respect, as he knows, to give his 
opinion. The last paragraph in this par- 
ticular section of this witness’ statement, 
who was Mr. Theron J. Rice, is, I think, 
particularly appealing to me and, I hope 
it will be to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. That statement is as 
follows: 

The magnitude of income effects of the 
diversion payments is shown by the fact that 
in 1960 Government payments were 9 percent 
of net operator cash income from farming. 
For 1961, this rose to 18 percent— 


That is the first year of this crash 
program. 
and for 1962, Government payments consti- 
tuted 25 percent. 


I ask my distinguished friend if he 
thinks this is a sound trend, to allow the 
Government to raise and continue to 
raise its subsidization of feed grain 
producers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course not. I 
am wondering if the figures taken by the 
Senator are figures that apply solely to 
the feed grain program, Do they take 
into consideration conservation pay- 
ments and various other payments made 
to the farmer? 

Mr. HOLLAND. My understanding is 
that we are talking now about the over- 
all effect of the feed grain program on 
Government payments to farmers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am wondering 
— 45 these payments. The witness 

d: 

The magnitude of income effects of the 
diversion payments is shown by the fact 
that in 1960 Government payments were 9 
percent of net operator cash income from 
farming. For 1961, this rose to 18 percent, 
and for 1962, Government payments con- 
stituted 25 percent. 


I am wondering whether that state- 
ment took into consideration the pay- 
ments other than that made to the farm- 
ers for taking acres out of cultivation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In answer I would 
say that the figures include the feed 
grain diversion payments, which helped 
greatly to increase Government pay- 
ments to 25 percent of net cash income. 

I should like to say one thing further 
before pausing for such reply as the Sen- 
ator may wish to make. It seems to me 
that we have gotten into a very un- 
healthy situation in respect to these 
emergency programs from year to year, 
for the past 3 years. It is now proposed 
to do the same thing for 2 years ahead, 
and to do it within a few days in order to 
affect a vote in a referendum on another 
commodity, wheat. We propose to buy 
over the support and confidence of mil- 
lions of producers of grains by raising 
the Government’s contribution to their 
income to the high figures stated in the 
testimony. 

Does the Senator think it is sound 
for the Government to make such high 
payments to the grain and other pro- 
ducers? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator's fig- 
ures are correct; yes. However, I doubt 
the correctness of them, for the reason 
that the chamber of commerce states 
that in 1960 payments were 9 percent of 
net operator cash income. We had no 
feed grain program in 1960 which pro- 
vided for direct payments for diversion. 
Therefore, the statement quoted by the 
Senator takes into consideration other 
than feed-grain payments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The figures show 
in the years 1961 and 1962 the Govern- 
ment has raised very greatly its subsi- 
dies to the producers of feed grains. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Any amounts paid 
under the feed grain program were to 
take acres out of cultivation, so as to 
reduce surpluses, which did occur, That 
is true. 

When the feed grain program was 
considered in 1961 and 1962, and the re- 
newal in 1963, the Farm Bureau opposed 
those programs as vigorously as it op- 
posed the wheat program. When asked 
what program it would offer, the Farm 
Bureau proposed a program along the 
same line as the one now under consid- 
eration, except that they said that the 
payments would not be so high for land 
retirement as they are in the case of 
corn and other feed grains. But, as I re- 
member, the program envisioned pay- 
ments on from 65 million to 80 million 
acres of land which would be taken out 
of cultivation; and on the rest of it, the 
farmers would be able to plant whatever 
they desired. 

I say that whether we take the pro- 
gram as it was enacted by Congress or 
the program which was suggested by the 
chief opponent of the program—when I 
say “chief opponent,” I mean the prin- 
cipal opponent among the many orga- 
nizations—both of them are costly. In 
my judgment, if the figures were tallied 
at the end, there would not be too much 
difference between the program which 
Congress enacted and the one which was 
submitted by the present chief opponent 
of the program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana for yield- 
ing so courteously to me. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ER. Before yielding, I 
should like to repeat that I do not know 
where the chamber of commerce obtained 
those figures or how it compiled them. 
They say that the 1960 Government pay- 
ments were 9 percent of the net opera- 
tion cash income. As I stated, there was 
no feed grain program providing for pay- 
ments for retired acres in corn or feed 
grains during that year. Evidently other 
income must have been included in order 
to reach that figure. I have had a com- 
putation made by the chief economist of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. For 1961, realized net farm in- 
come was $12,803 million. The payments 
aggregated $824 million. So of the net 
income of 1961, the feed grain payments 
would have been 6.4 percent instead of 
29 percent, 18 percent, or 25 percent, as 
recited by the chamber of commerce. 

I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. A moment 
ago I understood the Senator from Loui- 
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siana to say that when the feed grain bill 
was being proposed, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation opposed it; and that 
the only thing it proposed was a substi- 
tute based upon the retirement of X mil- 
lion acres of land. I understood the 
Senator from Louisiana to say that this 
would be approximately as costly as this 
program, or perhaps not any more costly 
than the program now in effect. 

I understood the Senator from Louisi- 
ana to say that from that standpoint 
there was not much difference. 

I merely call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana to the one funda- 
mental difference between the program 
in effect, the program of the present 
Department of Agriculture, and the pro- 
gram proposed by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. The program pro- 
posed by the Farm Bureau, while it 
would be no more expensive, would have 
kept and maintained the farmers’ free- 
dom of action, without their being super- 
vised by bureaucrats and the horde of 
personnel in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. There is a great difference between 
bureaucratic control of the farmer, on 
the one hand, and freedom of action of 
the farmer, on the other. I think that 
is a very significant difference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I grant that; but 
the Senator from Iowa knows that the 
corn and other feed grains program is a 
voluntary program. The farmer does 
not have to participate if he does not 
wish to. He can plant all the corn he 
wishes to plant; he can plant all the oats 
he wishes to plant. But if he does not 
cooperate, he does not get price supports. 
The farmer is free to do whatever he 
pleases: to plant all he wishes to plant, 
or to comply with the acreage allotments 
and get price supports. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But there is 
a vast difference between the two 
programs. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I do not see how 
the Senator can say that. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. On the one 
hand, the Federal Government steps in 
and, on the basis of fair compensation, 
on a bid basis or otherwise, retires X 
number of acres throughout the coun- 
try. That does not require mandatory 
legal cooperation in order for the farmer 
to get the benefit. The determination of 
acreage is based upon a mandatory con- 
sideration for the retirement of acres. 
The farmer is free to plant what he 
wishes to plant on the acres that remain. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But it depends on 
price support, also. Price support is at- 
tached to that program. If the Senator 
will examine the program submitted by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
he will see that price supports were of- 
fered to the compliers, because that 
would be the way to proceed. It would 
not be possible to persuade farmers to 
act or to comply with the program unless 
there were some inducement. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The induce- 
ment is a reasonable price for the retired 
acres. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I know; but price 
supports enter into the consideration, 
too 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But the price 
supports were not at an attractive rate. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. They were only 
$1.06 at the time for the growers of corn 
and other feed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Ninety per- 
cent of a 3-year average. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But I reiterate that 
this is a voluntary program, one without 
compulsion on any farmer to plant or 
not to plant. He can plant all the feed 
grains he desires. The only penalty, if 
he does not comply, is that he will not 
receive price supports. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Washington and the Pacific Northwest 
are surplus producers of feed grain. 
Barley, primarily, is used as a feed grain 
in Washington because it is the least ex- 
pensive. In recent years we have been 
producing about 142 million tons of bar- 
ley each year and have been feeding only 
about one-third of what we produce. 
Probably about 10 percent of it goes to 
the malting industry and the remainder 
or over one-half of our output is ex- 
ported, mostly with the aid of Federal 
programs. 

H.R. 4997, now under consideration, 
would extend the currently successful 
feed grain program for the 1964-65 crop 
years and complement the 1964 wheat 
certificate plan. Unless Congress en- 
acts such legislation prior to the wheat 
referendum on May 21, it in effect will 
be asking the wheatgrowers of America 
to make a decision without all of the 
facts. Postponement of passage of the 
bill after May 21 will make the feed 
grain plan more difficult to accept and 
serve no useful purpose. If the ref- 
erendum carries both our wheat and feed 
grain producers will have need of this 
legislation. The wheatgrowers will re- 
quire a land retirement feed grain pro- 
gram under the substitution clause of the 
wheat certificate plan, and the feed grain 
growers will want to continue the reduc- 
tion of the burdensome feed grain 
carryover and thus insure a fair return 
on their labor. If the wheat referendum 
fails, the feed producers will have rea- 
sonable legislation, and the wheat pro- 
ducers will have made their choice. 

I have received innumerable indica- 
tions of support in my State for the 
timely passage of H.R. 4997. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp representative letters in this 
connection. The first is a letter from 
Mr. Robert Tanke, president of the 
North Pacific Grain Growers, a regional 
cooperative grain marketing association. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORTH PACIFIC Grant Growers, INC., 

Mohler, Wash., April 29, 1963. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: In a regular meeting of our 
board of directors held in Lewiston, Idaho, 
on April 25, 1963, a resolution was passed to 


support a favorable vote for the 1964 wheat 
referendum. 

As a farmer owned and controlled grain 
marketing cooperative we feel it is our re- 
sponsibility to our members to support any 
legislation affecting our members’ welfare. 

The passage of the feed grain bill is the 
key to making the wheat program the work- 
able program we need to give the farmer in 
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the Pacific Northwest the flexibility necessary 
for the economical operation of his farm. 
We request your support on the passage 
of the feed grain bill, and we urge final 
passage before May 21, 1963. 
Sincerely, 
Ropert W. TANKE, 
President. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
among the many other resolute organiza- 
tions representing both the wheat and 
feed grain growers supporting the im- 
mediate passage of H.R. 4997 is the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers. 
That organization's president, Mr. Glen 
Bayne, from Washington State, has indi- 
cated to me that this measure will best 
meet the needs of the Pacific Northwest. 
This morning I received from him a let- 
ter in connection with H.R. 4997. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or WHEAT GROWERS, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1963. 
Hon, Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: We respectfully 
urge you to support H.R. 4997, a bill to ex- 
tend the feed grain program for the years 
1964 and 1965. 

This legislation covering the 1964 and 
1965 crop years extends the currently suc- 
cessful feed grain legislation for these years. 
The present feed grain legislation has, to 
our best knowledge, reduced the burdensome 
feed grains carryover, reduced the cost to 
the taxpayer, and maintained the feed pro- 
ducers’ income at a reasonable level. 

The need for passage of this legislation 
prior to the May 21 wheat referendum is 
very apparent when we realize that the 1964 
wheat certificate plan needs a land retire- 
ment feed grain program to round out and 
complete the wheat plan. The substitution 
clause of the wheat certificate plan requires 
the existence of a land retirement feed grain 
program for its implementation, 

With a “Yes” vote in the referendum and 
with this feed grain legislation, we especially 
want to point out the freedom of choice by 
the farmer after he has made his required 
land retirement, to plant and harvest any 
combination of wheat and feed grains he 
might desire. Of course, if he wishes to 
comply for wheat certificates, under the law, 
he must plant the 80 percent of his allot- 
ment acres to wheat. 

With a “No” vote, if he wishes price sup- 
port and to avoid all penalties he must plant 
wheat within his allotment the balance of 
his land or 60 acres in feed grains other 
than wheat. 

Delay of passage of this legislation beyond 
the May 21 referendum will, we believe, 
make its acceptance more difficult and will 
serve no good purpose. We understand that 
there is much support for this program from 
both parties of the Congress but that the 
major debate is in the timing of its pas- 
sage. We recommend passage of this legisla- 
tion without amendment so that it may be- 
come law prior to May 21. 

Respectfully, 
GLEN L. BAYNE, 
President. 


Mr. AIKEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield, if it is 
understood that in yielding for this pur- 
pose, he will not lose the floor? I wish 
to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. AIKEN. Very well; I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I had 
planned to review the efforts of the New 
Frontier in the field of agriculture over 
the past 2% years and also to estimate 
the results which have been attained. I 
have decided to condense that review 
into one sentence, to the effect that the 
efforts of the New Frontier have been 
misguided and the results are not good. 
It may be that later in the debate I 
shall review what has happened to dairy- 
ing, cotton, and other agricultural com- 
modities. 

The emergency feed grain bill which 
we are considering today, or an exten- 
sion of it, as it is called, would not by 
itself be disastrous. It might incon- 
venience many of us, but it would not 
wreck the country if the bill were en- 
acted into law and put into effect. 

However, we have no surplus feed 
grain. We have not over 3 to 5 months’ 
supply of feed grains above that which 
we absolutely must have to feed our 
livestock and poultry. I do not call that 
a surplus. 

Furthermore, Secretary Freeman has 
indicated that he may not use the au- 
thority at all even if it is granted by the 
Congress, but he would love to have it. 

As I understand, the purport of the 
bill is primarily to increase prices of feed 
grains and to pay the feed grain grower 
for not planting as much as he other- 
wise might plant. That, of course, 
might enable the feed grain grower to 
break even. It would not be so good for 
the dairyman, the poultry raiser, the 
beef producer or the hog feeder. 

We are already feeling the effects 
of the Secretary’s misguided efforts in 
the soybean area, in that today dairymen 
must pay about $15 a ton more for soy- 
bean meal to make up the loss which 
the processors must take on soybean oil. 
That is not very satisfactory. 

If we should reduce the supply and 
raise the cost of production, the natural 
effect would be to raise consumer prices. 
Someone must pay the cost. If the 
natural effect should ensue, the prices 
of milk and all enimal and poultry prod- 
ucts—eggs, pork, and so forth—would be 
increased and inevitably would be passed 
on to the consumers. 

We have been very good to the con- 
sumers. Perhaps the time has come 
when we should carry out the Depart- 
ment’s programs and increase the cost 
to the consumers. 

For example, in the Eastern States to- 
day, about 75 percent of our extension 
calls are made on nonfarm people. I 
am advised that 75 percent of the re- 
quests made of the Department of Agri- 
culture for bulletins come from nonfarm 
people. We farmers pay all the costs of 
food inspections. It is possible that the 
time has come when the consumer should 
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expect to pay a higher percentage of his 
or her income for food. However, the 
administration states it does not intend 
to let the natural effect take place, and 
plans to use tax money, as it would be au- 
thorized to do, to hold up prices to the 
producer, and possibly to hold down con- 
sumer costs. 

Tax money is not picked out of the 
air—not yet, anyway. We may come to 
that, if the national debt continues to 
rise and prices keep going up. We may 
have to pick it out of the air, off the 
printing presses, or obtain it somewhere 
else. But that time has not yet arrived, 
thank heaven. The result of using tax 
money to hold up farm prices or hold 
down consumer costs would inevitably 
mean higher taxes, a higher debt, and 
smaller dollars. 

The feed grain extension bill should be 
considered for what it really is. It is one 
phase of the general, worldwide plan 
which has far-reaching implications in 
world affairs. The administration is 
very insistent that we enact the proposed 
legislation this week. On the face of it 
that does not make sense, because in 
other years we have enacted feed grain 
legislation very much later in the year 
and without any criticism on the part of 
the administration. But now the ad- 
ministration states that it must have it 
now. Of course, we know that it de- 
sires to increase the power of Govern- 
ment which would be granted under the 
bill. It wishes to control the food sup- 
ply of the country, because if the food 
supply were controlled, many more peo- 
ple and farmers would be controlled. 
The administration desires to control 
production. That is the ostensible pur- 
pose of the bill. It also desires to control 
marketing, both domestic and export. 

It now comes forward with another 
reason for wanting the legislation en- 
acted this week. That is the impending 
vote on the wheat referendum which is 
scheduled to take place on the 21st of 
this month. That sounds all right, but 
the passage of the bill would not affect 
300 votes in the whole country on the 
wheat referendum. 

A great many of the votes cast will be 
cast on an emotional basis. Mixed in 
those emotions will be everything from 
Laos to Cuba, including everything else 
that may come to mind. So I do not 
believe the impending vote on the wheat 
program is the real reason why the ad- 
ministration desires the passage of the 
bill right now. It is true that the bill 
would permit the planting of wheat on 
feed grain acres, which is contemplated 
as bait to influence farmers to vote fa- 
vorably on the wheat program. But I 
think most farmers know that if they 
plant the wheat on the feed grain acres, 
they will only get the feed grain price 
for it. It can only come into competi- 
tion with the other feed grains. 

In my opinion, the primary reason why 
the administration desires the legisla- 
tion passed and signed this week is to 
indicate our intention to promote the 
Common Market policy and the purpose 
of getting the United Kingdom into the 
Common Market. Despite Secretary 
Freeman's protestations objecting to the 
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exclusion of American poultry from Ger- 
man markets and high tariffs being im- 
posed on American farm commodities 
by other European countries, it is now 
apparent that we are going to give up the 
agricultural market in Europe in respect 
to many commodities. Europe wants us 
to give up not only the European market 
itself, but they desire us to give up other 
markets in the world so that countries 
other than the United States can take 
over those markets. The United States 
can produce many farm commodities at 
a much lower cost than can the Euro- 
pean countries. We can produce wheat 
at not over a third of the cost of pro- 
ducing it in Belgium, Germany, or 
France. But when we sell that com- 
modity at a fair world market price, it 
is called dumping. They call it dump- 
ing, because while we can make a profit 
on the sales price, they cannot do so. 
For that reason they have support prices 
running up to $3 or more per bushel for 
wheat in other countries. 

They want us to get out of their mar- 
ket, to let them have it, so that they can 
put the price up to $3 a bushel for the 
European consumers; and they cannot 
do that until they get us out of the 
market. 

Why is all this monkey-shining go- 
ing on to get the United Kingdom into 
the Common Market? I think it would 
be a good idea to have the United King- 
dom in the Common Market. Eventu- 
ally, if there is to be a Common Market 
of value, there must be many more coun- 
tries than the United Kingdom and six 
countries of Western Europe in it. 

The answer to this question is that 
the administration and certain classes of 
international investors are insisting upon 
Britain’s entry into the Common Market. 
As an example, I point out that, of the 
Common Market countries, I think there 
are six or more—France would have con- 
trol over most of the petroleum produced 
in all the countries. This fact was 
brought out in a colloquy which I had 
with Christian Herter when he came be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations 
for approval of his nomination on Janu- 
ary 22 of this year. 

The following colloquy occurred: 

Senator AIKEN. Which is the principal 
power or potential power of petroleum 
among the Western European countries? 

Mr. Herter. I am not sure that I can 
answer that question offhand. The British, 
of course, have had an interest in the Middle 
East for a great many years. 

Senator AIKEN. But they are not in the 
Common Market. 

Mr. Herter. They are not in the Common 
Market at the present time. 

The development of the Sahara oil—and 
the Libyan oil, the Sahara oil is essentially 
French, Algerian. 

Senator Arken. That is right. 
ahead. 

If the Common Market countries of West- 
ern Europe have their own trade alliance 
there, France would be the principal supplier 
of petroleum, which would have a decided 
advantage to her; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Herter. She would have an advantage 
there if there were restrictions placed on 
other imports. 

Senator AIKEN. But if the United Kingdom 
became a member of the Common Market 
then, France would lose that advantage; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Herter. I think quite possibly. 


Now to go 
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Senator AIKEN. Aren’t American petroleum 
interests considerably interested in the 
Middle East oil production along with Great 
Britain? 


Mr. Herter. I think they are, very much so. 


After he said that, I asked the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to tell me to what 
extent American petroleum interests are 
interested in the Middle East. They gave 
me the answer that the direct American 
investment in the Near East petroleum 
industry, at the end of 1961, according 
to the latest officially published figures, 
was $1,191 million. Net capital outflow 
in 1961 on the investment was $104 mil- 
lion, American earnings during 1961 
were $745 million. American income dur- 
ing 1961—earnings, plus dividends, plus 
interest, minus undistributed profits, 
minus withheld taxes on dividends—was 
$755 million. 

I agree that that amount of income is 
worth looking after. But so long as 
France would have the inside track on 
Common Market sales of petroleum, the 
Middle East would not stand a very good 
chance of coming in, materially. There- 
fore it would appear necessary to have 
some deal or arrangement made with 
France before the Middle East oil, which 
is about half owned by American com- 
panies, could share in the Western Euro- 
pean market. 

France also is the principal agricul- 
tural producer of Western Europe. 
France also wants to get her ex-African 
colonies into the Common Market. If 
a deal could be made with France where- 
by in return for giving the agricultural 
markets to France and her ex-African 
colonies there could be a United King- 
dom entrance into the Common Market, 
then that would be very profitable for 
some segments of our economy. How- 
ever, if Britain comes into the Common 
Market and Western Europe—primarily 
France—takes over the agricultural mar- 
ket, the Commonwealth countries which 
now have a preference in the United 
Kingdom market would lose such prefer- 
ence. Among these would be New Zea- 
land, Australia, and Canada. Those 
countries then would have to look for 
other markets for their wheat, meat, and 
dairy products. The United States and 
the U.S.-supplied markets are logical 
places to look for a market in the event 
they are virtually excluded from the 
British market. I believe that they have 
already made overtures to U.S. officials, 
looking to the increased shipment of live- 
stock products into the United States. 
In fact, we are already seeing some evi- 
dences that administratively this Gov- 
ernment has permitted greatly increased 
imports of meats—40 percent more than 
a year ago—and a 100-percent increase 
in cream shipments from New Zealand 
to the United States in the past year. 
This would indicate that the administra- 
tion might be getting into a position so 
that it would not be such a shock to 
transfer the markets, or to admit the 
Commonwealth products into this coun- 
try all at one time. 

Why is there such a hurry to have the 
proposed legislation passed? Mr. Herter 
is in France or Switzerland today. He is 
meeting with representatives of the Com- 
mon Market this week. 
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If American agriculture is to be used 
for bargaining purposes, then the pas- 
sage of the bill and a favorable vote on 
the wheat referendum are essential to 
his success in using American agricul- 
tural exports for bargaining purposes. 
The Common Market countries, as we 
read in the press, are already suspicious 
of us. They seem to feel that the Pres- 
ident or his appointees may not have the 
authority to trade off American agricul- 
tural markets. They are already threat- 
ening, as I read in the papers yesterday, 
exclusion of imports from the United 
States unless there is a “yes” vote on the 
wheat referendum, which will take place 
on May 21. 

The administration wants the bill 
passed and a “yes” vote on the wheat 
referendum to show the European coun- 
tries that it can deliver U.S. agricultural 
markets in the event that any trade re- 
quiring such delivery is made. 

If Western Europe gets the agricul- 
tural markets, and France gets her ex- 
African colonies included, one way or the 
other, in the Common Market, we will 
lose not only our wheat market but also 
our tobacco market. Our poultry mar- 
ket is almost gone now. We have lost 
over half of the cotton in export trade 
in the past 2 years. 

The question is, in voting on the bill, 
Shall we give up our agricultural export 
business in order to maintain and expand 
the market for other commodities in the 
world trading orbit? 

Mr. President, as I said before, I may 
desire to speak later as to the failure of 
the New Frontier to tell what it has done 
to dairying, what it has done to the soy- 
bean industry, what it has done to the 
cotton industry, what it has done to the 
meat industry, and other things. 

The fact is that, as I said in the first 
place, these efforts have been misguided. 
The results have been almost disastrous. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont for 
his timely warning to agriculture in this 
Nation of the threat which is confronting 
it as we deal with the Common Market 
agreement. I think there is grave dan- 
ger of American agriculture’s being 
traded down the river. If our repre- 
sentatives and leaders do not insist that 
agriculture be protected, and that 
preference not be given to industrial 
trade, I am confident that we shall be 
in difficulty in future years. So I com- 
mend the Senator from Vermont for call- 
ing this problem to the attention of the 
Senate. 

I was interested in his comment about 
France and her agriculture production. 
I think everyone realizes that, from the 
standpoint of agriculture, France is the 
most important country in Europe. I 
was advised that production in France 
is only about 25 percent of what it could 
be if France used mechanization and 
more fertilizer. So we are confronted 
with a very serious situation in agri- 
culture by threats from the Common 
Market. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 
There is no question that Western Euro- 
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pean countries, particularly France, are 
not only anxious to get our agricultural 
export business for Western Europe 
which would be bad enough, but when 
they want to get our export business to 
the rest of the world, that is going too 
far. We must stand up and fight. I 
would be just as happy if Mr. Herter 
did not have satisfactory assurance that 
he could use American agriculture as a 
pawn in dealing with other countries. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, as the 
Senate considers H.R. 4997, the Feed 
Grain Act of 1963, we are again re- 
minded that agriculture’s performance 
in recent postwar years is most impres- 
sive. 

We are fortunate in this Nation to 
have a farm efficiency that has increased 
more rapidly even than industrial effi- 
ciency. 

In the past 10 years the average an- 
nual increase in output per man-hour on 
farms was three times the rate of in- 
crease in nonfarm activities. Also in 
1948-53, the most recent 5-year period 
for which data are available, total factor 
productivity was increasing at a rate 
more than 50 percent faster in the farm 
than in the nonfarm sector. 

Employment in the agricultural labor 
force has declined by one-third—or 
about 2.8 million during this period—re- 
leasing sufficient workers to account for 
one-fourth of the growth in civilian non- 
agricultural employment. Only Sweden 
has equaled the United States in the 
rate of decrease in the farm labor force 
in recent years. 

Farm output per unit of all resources 
used in production increased by more 
than 30 percent in the postwar period. 

Farm tenancy declined moderately 
during this period, and farm consolida- 
tions led to a decrease of more than 2 
million—or 35 percent—in the number 
of farms between 1947 and 1961. 

About 80 percent of all farms, averag- 
ing a third larger than in 1947, are op- 
erated by owners or part owners today. 
Owner-operated farms, as a percentage 
of all farms enumerated, are now at a 
record high. 

Not only did farm output increase by 
one-third in the 1947-61 period, but 
meat animal and other livestock prod- 
ucts increased by a similar percentage. 
Per capita consumption of red and poul- 
try meats increased by 29 pounds, or 
17 percent. 

Per capita production and consump- 
tion of frozen fruits and vegetables tri- 
pled during this period. In addition to 
supplying domestic consumers with in- 
creasing per capita supplies of meats, 
poultry, and fresh frozen fruits and 
vegetables, both commercial and non- 
commercial exports of food and fibers 
also were increased. 

That is truly a performance that agri- 
culture can well be proud of and is most 
important in our Nation’s economy. 

Even with this record of achievement 
in agriculture, we must continue an ex- 
pansion of our programs of science and 
research, 

On April 11 of this year, Dr. C. Peairs 
Wilson, director, Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, speaking to the 
Farm Equipment Institute Conference 
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at Manhattan, Kans., discussed the need 
for changes in our agricultural research. 

It seems to me that this is a most ap- 
propriate topic for consideration as we 
debate the 1963 feed grain bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Wil- 
son’s speech be made a part of these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHANGING NEEDS IN AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH * 


(By C. Peairs Wilson, Director, Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station) 


When one looks at the facts about the 
productivity of American agriculture over 
the past century, he cannot deny that it is 
one of the most outstanding, if not miracu- 
lous, achievements of all time. 

Since 1920 man-hours in farming have 
decreased 54 percent but total output has 
increased 52 percent. Output per man-hour 
has increased 250 percent. Man-hours per 
acre of wheat have decreased 66 percent and, 
since yields per acre have increased, man- 
hours per 100 bushels of wheat have de- 
creased 80 percent. Man-hours per acre of 
corn have decreased 70 percent, but man- 
hours per 100 bushels of corn have decreased 
82 percent. At no other stage in history has 
agriculture made so rapid a change; in no 
other nation in the world has agriculture 
made such progress; no other major indus- 
try in America has made so great an increase 
in efficiency. 

Nearly all competent analysts conclude 
that this has been brought about principally 
by a combination of excellent natural re- 
sources, a stable political system, a free en- 
terprise economy and a long period of ap- 
Plication of science and technology to the 
problems of agriculture of which your indus- 
try has been a very important part. 

Dr. T. W. Shultz of the University of 
Chicago points out that the lower limit of 
return on public and private investment in 
agricultural research is 35 percent and the 
upper limit is 171 percent. Pick any point 
in that range and the yield on investment 
is amazing. 

Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the Board of 
the Bank of America, says: “Although in 
actual dollars it doesn’t bulk very large, 
relative to the cost of other factors, the 
most significant inputs that were made in 
American agriculture, I believe, are those 
spent in the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the land-grant college system, and their 
subsequent programs of research and educa- 
tion. In few, if any, other ventures has the 
marginal productivity been so great.” 

In spite of this record, of which we can 
all be justly proud, agricultural research is 
not expanding to any marked degree. In- 
creases in funds for agricultural research 
have come at so slow a rate in recent years 
as to barely keep ahead of the increasing 
costs of doing research. But research 
budgets for other types of research are in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. The National 
Science Foundation, strongly supporting the 
basic sciences and engineering but with only 
a pittance for biological sciences and vir- 
tually nothing for projects identified with 
agriculture, expanded rapidly during the 
1950's. The National Institutes of Health, 
with heavy emphasis on medical research, 
annually receive more from Congress than 
they request and have difficulty in using all 
their funds wisely. The National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration now counts 
its research and development funds in bil- 
lions instead of millions. This is not to 
belittle research in other fields but to raise 


1 Address, Farm Equipment Institute Con- 
ference, Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
April 11, 1963. 
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the question of why agricultural research is 
not expanding. 

Why haven't our budgets in agricultural 
research grown as rapidly as in other areas? 
I can assure you it is not because we have 
run out of problems to research upon. It 
is perhaps in part because we have done a 
very good job. We have made it possible 
to produce a superabundance of food. A 
casual observer would wonder why we should 
learn how to produce more food when we 
already have surpluses. He would wonder 
why we should reduce manpower needs on 
farms when we already have unemployment 
and there appears to be no place for that 
released manpower to go. 

We need to break a logjam in agriculture. 
Farmers readily accept the results of research 
which shows how to produce two bushels 
of wheat or corn where only one grew before. 
Farmers readily accept the possibility of 
using 1 man and a machine to handle 640 
acres when it took 2 men and 2 machines 
to handle 640 acres before. But when you 
add up all the two bushels where one grew 
before, or add up all the jobs lost because 
we have developed new technology, we run 
into real problems: Surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts and reduced employment of farm people. 
What I am saying is that we have too long 
ignored the impact of technology on people. 

Dr. H. C. Knoblauch of the Cooperative 
State Experiment Stations Service, says it 
in a more sophisticated fashion: The tech- 
nological advances have put tremendous 
stress on social and political institutions and 
organizations in the country. More and 
more the need for social scientists and their 
results of research has become apparent. 
This is because it has been necessary to 
modify the social institutions and their func- 
tioning in domestic relationships so that the 
product of the dynamic technological ad- 
vances in agriculture could continue to re- 
ward adequately those in agriculture for 
their endeavor and provide all society with 
the abundance of products which flow from 
them.” 

I would say that one of the changing needs 
in agricultural research is for much greater 
emphasis on the application of social sciences 
to agriculture. This includes marketing, 
foreign trade, economic policy, land eco- 
nomics, farm management, political science, 
and sociology. We need to know more about 
the economic, social, and political relation- 
ships within agriculture. We need to know 
much more about the relationships between 
agriculture and the urban- industrial society. 
We need to know much more about relation- 
ships involved in interregional and interna- 
tional trade. This is not easy and the road is 
well booby-trapped. Research and education 
on things in agriculture—soils, plants, ani- 
mals, machines—is noncontroversial. Re- 
search on people and their institutions and 
organizations is another matter. Protected 
markets, prices, property rights, trade ter- 
ritories, organizations, offices, positions, be- 
liefs, values and the like are controversial. 
But let’s face it. We can’t have our cake 
and eat it too. We can’t take the advan- 
tages of science and technology and ignore 
the disadvantages. We can’t embrace the 
benefits and hope the problems will go away 
because they won’t. Perhaps we should ask 
ourselves not, “Where is science and tech- 
nology taking us,” but, Where are we going 
to take science and technology.” Science 
and technology are the tools of man—not 
the masters. How can we use science and 
technology for the benefit of mankind? 

The Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
president of Notre Dame University and a 
member of the National Science Board which 
is responsible to the President of the United 
States for operation of the National Science 
Foundation said in an article in the Satur- 
day Review entitled “Science Is Amoral; Need 
Scientists Be Amoral, Too?” 
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“No one can deny that science and tech- 
nology are the greatest and most impelling 
forces in 20th century culture. Just look 
at what they have accomplished for this Na- 
tion which has totally them. We 
are better fed, better housed, better clothed, 
better medicated, longer lived than any peo- 
ple in the history of mankind. We have bet- 
ter communications, better transportation, 
and more electrical energy than any nation 
on earth. We are indeed the affluent society, 
almost overwhelmed by every convenience 
and gadget, envied and emulated by every 
other society that may condemn us at one 
moment and imitate us the next. 

“How well are science and technology be- 
ing used by man and for man? Page 
through any newspaper or magazine, listen 
to our radio and look at our television pro- 
grams. What image do these give of the 
production of the white coated scientists 
and engineers? 

“To a hungry world we give the image of 
stored surpluses, better dog food, more eso- 
teric dishes, how to eat more and still lose 
weight, how to have more appetite and then 
alleviate the effects of overeating, how to 
stimulate and then sedate. Better soap, bet- 
ter deodorants, better beer, better cigarettes, 
better heating and cooling, better barbitu- 
rates, better cars, better chewing gums: these 
seem to be the ultimate blessings that 
science and technology have afforded us, the 
highly visible trappings of our American 
society, the most widely advertised contribu- 
tions of science and technology to modern 
day Americans and to the world. 

“What really has impact on the earth’s 
peoples outside of America is that thanks to 
science and technology—we are wealthy 
while they are poor, we are healthy while 
they are diseased, we live in palaces com- 
pared to their shacks, we are well fed while 
they are hungry, we are educated while they 
are ignorant, we have the good life while 
they have only frustrated hopes. We may 
think to win them by the dazzling perform- 
ance of putting men in space, but this is 
meager inspiration to people living in the 
Swamps of poverty, ignorance, and disease, 
below the arching orbits. 

“But, we can, if we really believe in free- 
dom and human dignity, help create in our 
day a new condition of mankind, a situation 
in which human freedom and dignity are at 
least possible. Never before in history has 
this been possible. The vast majority of 
mankind has ever been hungry, diseased, 
ignorant, poor and badly housed. The great 
glory of science and technology in our day 
is that it provides the means of relieving 
this ancient human bondage, these cruel 
forms of universal human slavery. 

“Will science and technology in our day 
be dedicated to this great and noble work 
of human liberation? 

“We all admit the impact of the scien- 
tific and technol revolution. But we 
have yet to witness the revolution of sci- 
entists and engineers. 

“Suppose that our scientists and engineers 
really decided to make an assault on hunger: 
by developing both good and arid lands 
abroad and organizing large scale agriculture 
around the world as we have in this country 
where 5 to 10 percent of the population 
feed all the rest of the people and develop 
huge surpluses. We have proved that it can 
be done, but we have been satisfied to do 
it mainly for ourselves. If scientists and 
engineers put their talents to work do you 
believe that there would be 900 million 
illiterates in this world, with all the riches 
of human culture closed to them? 

“Someone may remark at this point: ‘But 
we are spending billions for foreign aid.“ 
Yes, about $4 billion annually, to be exact. 
But again, about half of this is military 
aid, and the $2 billion that are left seem 
hardly sacrificial when you compare it to 
the $6 billion we spend annually for tobacco, 
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the $12 billion for alcohol, the $20 billion for 
that ancient. pastime called gambling. 

“We cannot overlook that there are only 
80 engineers backing up our multibillion 
Agency for International Development, as 
against 8,000 or 9,000 in our Space Agency. 
We cannot overlook that the total 78-nation 
budget for the International Atomic Energy 
Agency—the atoms for peace pr —is 
less than the cost of a single rocket shot at 
the Moon last October. To produce one 
nuclear submarine we spend more than our 
total annual budget for agricultural research 
and this, in a world of hunger. 

“Science and engineering, in our times 
are anything but mediocre. Why then 
should the scientist and engineer allow them 
to be used for mediocre ends and to hide 
himself in the mass? 

“Why should we pioneer in space and be 
timid on earth? Why should we break the 
bonds of earth and leave men in bondage 
below? 

“Unless a true revolution occurs, future 
generations of historians may ask why our 
scientists and engineers did not really join 
the human race in our times when the op- 
portunities were so great, the means at hand 
so magnificent.” 

This is certainly a strong endorsement for 
agricultural research from a nonagricultur- 
ist. Certainly agricultural research has con- 
tributed greatly to human welfare and has 
much more to contribute if we can over- 
come the impediments to making use of the 
products of agricultural technology. It does 
little good to grow an abundance of agricul- 
tural produce then storing it instead of using 
it or to release manpower from the farm if 
the released manpower cannot be used con- 
structively in producing other goods and 
services. We must break through the bar- 
riers between the abundance of food and the 
hungry people of the world; between man- 
power released from farming and gainful 
employment in other vocations and locations. 
These problems should be amenable to the 
research of social scientists if we will give 
them the resources and accept the results of 
the research as readily as we do the results 
of the research of the physical and biological 
scientists. It is my opinion that once these 
barriers are broken, agricultural research in 
the physical, biological and engineering sci- 
ences will receive increased support and will 
grow and develop. 

In the meantime we may well be operat- 
ing within rather limited resources. This 
will call for very careful evaluation of re- 
search programs, reducing or eliminating low 
priority work and reallocating limited re- 
search resources among high priority prob- 
lems. It is my opinion that we must main- 
tain and even increase the potential for 
increased production even though we may 
not use all that potential immediately. We 
must conserve our natural resources. Among 
our natural resources, I include soil, water, 
forest, grass, and wildlife resources. High on 
the priority list is water resources which, as 
a Nation, we have too long considered of 
low priority. Water is primarily an agricul- 
tural resource. True, cities and factories 
need water. They also need food but that 
does not make food an urban resource. Most 
of the water of the Nation falls as precipita- 
tion on agricultural land or is subsurface 
water under agricultural land. Two-thirds 
of the precipitation in Kansas is lost through 
evaporation from the soil. One-fourth is 
used through plant transpiration. Less than 
one-tenth runs off by streams. Yet, when 
we speak of water resources most people 
think of stream water either flowing or im- 
pounded behind dams. If we were to reduce 
evaporation from soil and transpiration by 
plants by 10 percent, we would conserve for 
beneficial use more water than the entire 
current stream outflow from the State. Any 
effort to separate water conservation from 
soil conservation will be detrimental to both 
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soil and water conservation. Wildlife, forest, 
and grass conservation are all closely inter- 
related and in turn are related to soil and 
water conservation, Major attention needs 
to be given to conservation research. 

Someone has said that the three major 
concerns to mankind are (or ought to be) 
bombs, bulldozers, and babies. These three 
words are symbols of broader problems. 
Bombs, in addition to the direct threat to 
man’s existence, represent the threat of con- 
tamination—contamination from fallout, 
contamination from chemicals, contamina- 
tion from wastes. Bulldozers, or rather the 
way in which they are used, represent a threat 
to the natural beauty of the landscape as 
they lay waste to trees, grass, flowers, wild- 
life, and the natural contours of the coun- 
tryside in making way for highways, airports, 
building sites, and the like. Babies suggest 
the population explosion, not only within the 
United States but throughout the world. 
The pressure of population against resources, 
if the population grows too fast, could mean 
lower standards of living for all. A world 
with too large a proportion of the population 
now undernourished, illiterate, swamped in 
poverty, disease ridden and frustrated, must 
prepare for a very rapid population growth, 
particularly in those areas of the globe that 
already have the problems. 

No, we have not run out of problems to 
solve and agricultural research has much to 
contribute. The record will show that ag- 
ricultural research can solve problems. It 
will take the best thinking of all of us to 
delineate the high priority problems and go 
to work on them. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
be opposed to the pending bill. I have 
heard with the deepest interest the views 
expressed by my learned and distin- 
guished colleague in the Senate in the 
field of agriculture, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AREN]. 

Mr. President, we must constantly test 
these farm programs, in view of the fact 
that the money is being spent to the 
tune of billions of dollars a year, in the 
light of whether they really are helping 
our farm community. Let us remember 
that New York State is one of the Na- 
tion’s leading producers of milk and 
cheese. Therefore, I represent a State 
which has a burning interest in agricul- 
ture. 

First, we must consider the farmer. 
Then we must consider the consumer, 
and mainly the city consumer, because 
70 percent of our consumers now reside 
in urban areas. Then, we must consid- 
er, though not in this order of priority, 
because they are all entitled to equal 
consideration, the taxpayer, who is un- 
derwriting all our efforts to stabilize the 
farm situation. We must consider the 
advancing technology in the field of agri- 
culture which has stimulated greater 
production. Finally, we must consider 
the progress of research and develop- 
ment in the agricultural field, with the 
object of developing new techniques and 
outlets for the distribution of our farm 
surpluses. 

Tested by all these standards, it is my 
belief that the pending bill is not going 
in the right direction, but in the wrong 
direction. Laying aside the charge of 
coercion that has been made with re- 
spect to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the statements made that if no leg- 
islation is passed prior to the May 21 
wheat referendum and the farmers vote 
“no” on the referendum, they will get no 
legislation passed this year, and speak- 
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ing solely about the present bill, it seems 
to me that if we were going in the right 
direction I would not care about the in- 
fluence of passage of this legislation on 
the wheat referendum. But I deeply feel 
that we are still attempting to go in the 
wrong direction, running against the 
current, and, instead of dealing with 
surpluses, with the efficiency of the 
farmer, with obsolescence and advances 
in technology in farm production, we 
have approached the problem by at- 
tempting to impose limitations on pro- 
duction, which have the effect, in my 
view, of raising prices materially for the 
consumer, Such increased prices fur- 
ther adversely affect our ability to com- 
pete in the rest of the world. And the 
present policy also contributes to a re- 
duction of the total output of food which 
we could utilize with effectiveness in the 
food for peace program and similar pro- 
grams. 

I have always been greatly impressed 
by the position of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arken] and of others, that 
although we have large surpluses, when 
we consider the mutability of nature 
and the vast responsibilities we have in 
the world and our existing capacity to 
meet these responsibilities, one cannot 
come to the conclusion that we have in- 
ordinate surpluses. 

I have always said, and I say again— 
and I deeply feel that this represents 
the prevailing view in my State—that we 
would pay even the enormous bill which 
is involved in aid to American agricul- 
ture, if we had our feet moving in the 
right direction. The present plan does 
not assist us in movement in the right 
direction. It merely provides for a limi- 
tation of supplies, and at the same time 
places a very high cost on the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the surpluses 
which are created. Such a policy im- 
poses a double tax on American con- 
sumers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
feel the same way about the dairy pro- 
gram? New York dairy producers get 
a price support of 75 to 90 percent. The 
cost to the taxpayer last year was around 
$500 million, and the year before that it 
was $630 million. 

Mr. JAVITS, I say to my friend from 
Louisiana that with respect to the dairy 
farmers in my State, certainly they 
would be glad to do without any high 
fixed price support dairy program pro- 
vided that the milk marketing orders 
were adequately and properly main- 
tained. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
New York will have an opportunity to 
vote on that question, because our com- 
mittee is considering the dairy bill with 
the view of trying to save the taxpayers 
from the enormous subsidy paid to main- 
tain support for the milk producers. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have voted on it before 
exactly in accordance with the principle 


that I have been stating. 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
Mr. AIKEN. Whenever we have had 
a War, we have encouraged overproduc- 
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tion of food, to be on the safe side. We 
did it with respect to dairy products as 
well as other products. 

At the end of the Korean war we found 
ourselves with surpluses of about 1 bil- 
lion pounds of butter and cheese owned 
by the Federal Government. We 
started to work that off. A good deal of 
it went into relief. On April 1, 1961, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation did not 
own 1 pound of butter or 1 pound of 
cheese. 

I believe I am literally correct. At 
least I am approximately correct. 

The Secretary of Agriculture then 
came forward with a new program. He 
could not let well enough alone. We 
had got ourselves in a position where 
production and consumption were in bal- 
ance, with the exception of powdered 
skim milk. We will always have sur- 
pluses of powdered skim milk if we pro- 
duce enough fresh milk and cream to 
supply the regular market. The pro- 
duction is not always at the same level. 
On April 1, 1961, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture raised the support price for man- 
ufacturing milk to $3.40 a 100 pounds. 
It was about $3.23 at that time. This 
encouraged overproduction in manufac- 
turing areas. 

That was one thing that happened 
to us. 

Then the Secretary and the President 
asked for controls over dairy production, 
even though production was in balance 
with consumption at the time. This 
naturally worried every first-grade pro- 
ducer in the country. They milked 
their cows a little longer, and they fed 
them more grain, and they overpro- 
duced; so if the New Frontier got its way 
and they were cut down 20 percent in 
the amount they were permitted to pro- 
duce, they would still have production at 
a level which would enable them to live 
and support their families. 

There was another factor responsible 
for the increase in production that year— 
and the Secretary was not to blame for 
this one: That was the perfect producing 
weather from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The upshot was that with all these things 
happening, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in accordance with the laws en- 
acted by Congress, had to buy large 
quantities of cheese and butter. The 
Department continued to buy cheese and 
butter until it acquired almost 400 mil- 
lion pounds of butter. In May of 1962, 
Congress said, “Absolutely nothing doing, 
so far as Government controls and allo- 
cations of production to dairymen are 
concerned.” Then the situation began 
to improve. In about 2 months, pro- 
duction began to drop below what it had 
been in the previous year. 

But the Department still hangs on to 
its 360 million pounds of butter. There 
are two reasons for this. First, the 360 
million pounds of butter hangs like a 
cloud or a sword over the head of the 
dairyman. It certainly hangs as a de- 
pressant over the price which the dairy- 
man receives. The Department appar- 
ently is so wedded to that 360 million 
pounds of butter that it will do almost 
pe tee rather than to part with any 
of it. 

But there is another reason for the 
Department’s hanging onto the butter. 
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It should be noted that at the time the 
Secretary raised the support price for 
manufacturing milk, he also raised the 
support price for soybeans from $1.85 a 
bushel to $2.30 a bushel, and then en- 
couraged farmers to raise soybeans. The 
grain acreage was cut, and farmers were 
encouraged to put into soybeans the land 
they had taken out of grain production. 
As a result, in the last 2 years there 
has been a production of approximately 
700 million bushels of soybeans. 

As I mentioned earlier today, soybeans 
have to be processed. We export a rea- 
sonable amount of soybeans, and the 
export market is a good one. More soy- 
beans could have been produced to good 
advantage. But the result was that there 
was a little overproduction. 

The price of soybean oil dropped from 
about 13 cents a pound to a little more 
than 8 cents a pound. The price is now 
up to about 9 or 9% cents a pound. 
Soybean oil is running out of our ears. 
Soybean oil is running into the Missis- 
sippi River. I understand that thou- 
sands of ducks tried to swim on the oil 
but sank; they could not swim. 

But the Secretary did not miss any 
opportunity to dispose of soybean oil 
anywhere on earth that soybean oil 
would be taken. Even the maple sirup 
producers of New York and Vermont 
complained about the soybean oil busi- 
ness. In Brooklyn, where a company 
was manufacturing maple sirup cans, the 
soybean oil producers bought all the 
sirup cans and shipped soybean oil in 
them to be given away. The upshot was 
that the Department of Agriculture dis- 
posed of about 500 million pounds of oil 
last year by giving it to welfare organi- 
zations like Catholic charities, CARE, 
and others. Those organizations did a 
good job with their distribution. 

Unfortunately, this action made it a 
little more difficult for 58-cents-a-pound 
butter to compete with 8-cents-a-pound 
soybean oil. That action did not help 
the dairyman in any way. 

Unfortunately, too, the soybean pro- 
ducers, finding that they were not doing 
so well on oil, jumped the price of soy 
meal to $15 a ton. That action did not 
help the dairymen or the beef producers, 
either. So the trouble in which the 
dairyman finds himself is largely due 
to the unfortunate experiment which the 
Secretary of Agriculture made in soy- 
beans. It ties into the feed grain pro- 
gram. All these activities tie together. 

I believe that in March or April the 
parity price of all farm commodities—I 
do not think much of parity as a yard- 
stick, but so long as the Department in- 
sists on using it, we shall have to use 
it—hit a new low for the last 26 years. 
I ask the Senator from Iowa if that is 
not a correct statement. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. A new low 
since 1931, I believe. 

Mr. AIKEN. This is the trouble: The 
Secretary still insists that he will con- 
trol the milk production of this country. 
I am afraid that he will increase produc- 
tion again, so long as he holds to that 
view. I know that milk production has 
not dropped in Vermont; and production 
has risen in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. A dairyman came into 
my office 6 weeks ago and gave the real 
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reason. He is a dairyman who milks per- 
haps 100 cows. He said, “We are milk- 
ing 25 cows more than we ought to milk. 
We do not want to milk them; we can- 
not afford to milk them; but we cannot 
afford not to milk them so long as we are 
constantly threatened with the quota 
program that the administration is so 
insistent upon.” 

So if the Department would only for- 
get its inordinate desire to control the 
dairyman and let him operate his own 
business, we would find that it would 
not be more than 1 year before the milk 
situation in this country would be in- 
finitely better than it is today. 

I do not know what the Secretary will 
do with 360 million pounds of butter. 
He must sleep with it at night, he thinks 
so much of it. The butter could be sent 
to Cuba; but the trouble is that a month 
ago, when we could have sent 20 million 
pounds of butter to Cuba, the Govern- 
ment sent more soybean oil to Cuba to 
keep the Russians happy. I understand 
the Russians brought their own caviar 
and vodka; but, otherwise, I think we are 
treating them pretty well. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield that I may comment on the state- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I suggest that 
the Secretary is probably using a lot of 
butter to grease the skids for the pas- 
sage of the bill—which may be a far- 
fetched situation. 

So far as the soybean situation is con- 
cerned, the Senator from Vermont prob- 
ably recalls that soybeans were taking 
care of themselves, not only in the 
world market but in the domestic mar- 
ket as well, until this administration, 
through the philosophy of Dr. Cochrane, 
followed by Mr. Freeman, started to 
monkey with the situation and increased 
support prices. As they were told at 
that time, we now have soybean troubles. 
If they did it, they did it in spite of 
what they were told, and now we have 
soybean troubles, with soy oil running 
out of our ears. 

Mr. AIKEN. Soybeans were selling 
for $2.60 a bushel at the time support 
prices were raised from $1.85 to $2.80; 
and that price is somewhat less than it 
was before the noble experiment began. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is my im- 
pression that the price was $2.34. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know the price was 
$2.60 at the time, and no time was lost 
in sending the prices down. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We have a 
huge surplus of soybeans and soy oil as 
a result of bureaucratic manipulation. 

Mr. AIKEN. We have so much soy- 
bean oil that it is necessary to maintain 
the flow of the Mississippi River with it. 
I think there should not be so much mix- 
ing of oil with water; the ducks ought to 
be given a chance to swim on the water. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his very informed 
judgment about the dairy situation. 
May I ask him a question with respect to 
dairymen? Does the Senator feet that if 
the bill passes, it will result in increased 
costs of feed grain to the dairymen? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is the purpose of 
the bill; there is no question about it. 
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Mr. JAVITS. In 1962, Congress passed 
the wheat program. As the Senator will 
remember, the wheat program allowed a 
diversion of a certain number of wheat 
acres to feed grain acreage. Is the prac- 
tical effect of the pending measure to add 
to that program price protection and 
compensatory payments for feed grains 
which were not actually included in the 
wheat program? 

Mr. AIKEN, That is my understand- 
ing. The bill provides authority for the 
wheat grower to plant in feed grains his 
acres which are taken out of wheat. In 
fact, the Secretary gave the committee 
a couple of examples, showing that the 
proposed legislation would not necessar- 
ily reduce the acreage applicable to 
wheat at all, except that only a certain 
percentage of it could be sold for the 
export market or for milling; the rest 
would have to be sold as feed. I think 
that program lends itself to a little get- 
ting around,” if the Senator from New 
York understands what I mean, 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

As I understand the views of those 
who live in the cities—and I also em- 
phasize that I likewise represent the 
views of many farmers who are engaged 
in dairying—the people are perfectly 
willing to have funds spent for such pro- 
grams, but they want to have us proceed 
in such a way that a rational supply and 
demand situation will be developed in 
connection with agricultural matters. 
So I do not believe the city dwellers will 
object to such a program. 

The Senator from Vermont spoke of 
the possibility of a price increase. How- 
ever, I do not think the city dwellers 
would object to that, either. I think 
they would recognize that the price of 
this commodity, as in the case of any 
other commodity they purchase, would 
be responsive to the operation of the 
laws of economics, and that the farmers 
must be responsive to the adjustments 
which occur in the world—as the farm- 
ers were during the war, when they 
increased agricultural production in the 
national interest. 

But it seems to me that now, 18 years 
after the end of World War II, it is up 
to the people of States which have large 
urban populations, as well as the people 
of States in which there are distributors 
in addition to farmers and city dwellers, 
to oppose these programs, in the hope 
that the opposition will mount and will 
increase to the point where we can end 
essentially governmental operation of 
the agricultural system, as well as the 
agricultural price system. 

It is for that reason that I have con- 
sistently taken the attitude which I have 
taken in regard to these matters, and 
which I take today. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand the posi- 
tion of the Senator from New York; but 
I do not think the city people yet under- 
stand what is happening to them and 
what will happen to them. These bills, 
when added together, amount to an at- 
tempt to control the food supply of the 
Nation. I do not think any government 
which has succeeded in obtaining abso- 
lute control of food production and 
distribution has had to worry thereafter 
about surpluses. So I think it well to 
have some surplus available. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s position and his 
leadership. He has always been my 
leader in connection with agricultural 
matters; and in addressing myself to 
this matter today, I want him to under- 
stand how I feel about his leadership in 
connection with agricultural problems. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am about to propound a unanimous- 
consent request. I have discussed this 
matter with the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen]; with the very able chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER]; with the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]; with 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN]; and with other Senators. It 
seems to me to meet with their general 
approval. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of 
the morning hour on Wednesday next, 1 
hour be allotted for each amendment 
in other words, 30 minutes to a side— 
and that the final vote on the pending 
legislation be taken at 4 p.m. on Thurs- 
day afternoon, next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First, 
does the Senator from Montana ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
rule requirement for a quorum call prior 
to the entering of a unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the re- 
quirement for a quorum call will be dis- 
pensed with. 

The question now is whether there is 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement. Is there objection 
to the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I 
wish to refer to a matter which I did 
not mention a moment ago when I was 
discussing this subject with the minority 
leader. It is completely my fault that 
I did not mention it to him then. I 
point out that there are about three 
amendments which I regard as very im- 
portant and essential; and, in particular, 
there is one amendment which I would 
not like to have made subject to a limita- 
tion of 1 hour, or 30 minutes to a side. 
I should like to have 45 minutes to a side 
allowed in connection with that amend- 
ment. It is the one which refers to the 
maintenance of the 18-c ent production 
payment ceiling, as contained in the 
present bill. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Would an allow- 
ance of 2 hours be sufficient for that 
amendment? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. In fact, 
I doubt that 2 hours would be used on 
it. But if 2 hours can be allowed for 
that one amendment—inasmuch as it is 
proposed that the limitation commence 
on Wednesday, following the morning 
hour—I believe that would be well, for 
that amendment might require more 
than 30 minutes to a side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
modify my request in order to make a 
special stipulation that 2 hours—or 1 
hour to each side—be allowed for the 
debate on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request, as modified? 
Without objection—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
understand that will not interfere with 
having the vote taken not later than 
4 o’clock on Thursday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let me ask 
whether the proposed agreement will 
apply to any amendments at the desk 
after the morning hour on Wednesday, 
regardless of whether the amendments 
are ruled to be germane? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from New York will 
not raise that question in connection 
with a bill of this nature. I hope all 
page ng topes will be germane. This is 

very im) bill, and we went to a 
8 deal of trouble to try to arrive at 
an arrangement in connection with it. 
So I hope the Senator from New York 
will consider this matter in view of the 
seriousness involved in the question at 
hand. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I add my 
request to that of the majority leader to 
the Senator from New York. I have 
canceled the trip which I was scheduled 
to take tomorrow, when I should be 
present as a host for Senators who at- 
tend the Cooper launching; and I have 
also agreed to the Thursday date—all 
upon the understanding, of course, that 
there be the usual requirement that the 
amendments be germane. So J am trying 
to be very cooperative, despite the fact 
that I am very much opposed to the bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
will agree not to submit amendments of 
the sort referred to, and will agree that 
there be the normal requirement that all 
amendments be germane, and that non- 
germane amendments will not be in- 
cluded under the agreement. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to the proposed limitation of 
time or to the proposed requirement that 
the vote be taken on Thursday, at 4 
o’clock. But I do not wish to be ham- 
strung as regards the kind of amend- 
ments to be offered. All I want is to have 
the unanimous-consent agreement in- 
clude a provision—aside from the pro- 
visions in regard to the time, which are 
perfectly acceptable to me—that amend- 

CIx——524 
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ments which are at the desk at the end 
of the morning hour on Wednesday will 
be the ones covered by the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
must object, unless the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement includes the 
usual provision that only amendments 
which are germane may be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. HOLLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield to the minority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the majority leader. 


OUR NATIONAL PROBLEMS CAN BE 
SOLVED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the unanswered questions of physics 
is that of determining how much effort 
is expended in trying to solve the major 
problems facing America, and how much 
is expended in proving that those prob- 
lems cannot be solved at all. Sometimes 
it seems that far more time and talent 
is devoted to the negative side of that 
question. The nay-sayers“ seem to out- 
number the “yea-sayers,” or at least to 
outtalk them. The result of this is to 
make many Americans feel that the 
problems besetting them can never be 
remedied, or even ameliorated. 

A clear and compelling voice for the 
affirmative was heard last Saturday eve- 
ning when the Vice President of the 
United States spoke to the Political 
Cartoonists of America. This was the 
voice of one who believes that our major 
problems can and should be attacked, 
and that they may yield to a determined 
and courageous national effort to solve 
them. It is a voice that should be heard 
by all Americans and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that his speech may 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS sy Vice Presment LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON BEFORE THE DINNER OF POLITICAL 
CARTOONISTS OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., May 11, 1963 
I suppose you may think I am appearing 

here in some kind of disguise—no chaps, no 

boots, no 10-gallon hat, none of the wardrobe 

I seem to wear in your works of art. 

But I was told this dinner was informal 
so I just dressed the way folks do every night 
at Johnson City. 

Your invitation didn't say whether I would 
be here as an honoree—or as a target. But it 
is a pleasure to welcome you to Washington, 
where the pen is mightier than the sword— 
and the political cartoonist’s pen is often the 
mightiest of all. 

Herblock and Jim Berryman and Gib 
Crockett remind us every day that if a photo- 
graph is worth a thousand words, a pointed 
cartoon is worth ten thousand. So, on the 
basis of fair exchange, I suppose I should 
honor you with ten thousand words. But I 
believe that about a thousand will be 
sufficient. 

Back in college days, one of my favorite 
writers was Thoreau. One of his injunctions 
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which made a lasting impression on me con- 
sisted of two words: “Simplify, simplify.” 

That could well be your motto. That is 
your genius. 

It ought to be the motto—and the work 
of our political leadership, too. 

Our times are complex. 

Details of many issues are nearly incom- 
prehensible. 

But the 4 billion human beings who in- 
habit this earth want and need—and will 
respond to—leadership able and willing to do 
just that: “Simplify, simplify.” 

The enemies of freedom understand this. 

They never forget it. 

Communists have their dogmas and dia- 
lectics. But when they talk to the masses of 
humankind they simplify—to terms of milk 
for the babies, food for the families, shoes 
for the feet, roofs for the nighttime, jobs for 
the daytime. 

Here at home, in our own country, we 
don't hear much any more in the way of out- 
right, head-on, old-fashioned opposition to 
social reform and human progress, Nobody 
defends child labor as character building. 
Nobody defends the 72-hour week as a man- 
date of natural law. 

Nobody comes right out and quotes Scrip- 
ture to tell us the poor we have with us al- 
ways, so why be bothered? 

The words of 1913 and 1933 are gone. But 
the opposition is not gone. 

Today Americans are being told that we 
cannot meet our human problems at home; 
that we cannot be masters of our destiny in 
the world, because we are captives of the 
complexities of this age. 

Eighteen percent of our unemployed are 
boys and girls under the age of 21; 100,000 of 
our brightest high-school graduates each 
year can't afford the cost of continuing on to 
college; 4 out of 10 of our fifth graders today 
will never finish high school If present rates 
of dropouts continue. 

But we are told nothing can be done; no 
cures can even be attempted, because the 
complexities of international high finance 
do not permit domestic initiative to con- 
serve the talents and even the lives of our 


young. 

This is only one example. 

Go down the list of America’s needs, and 
the answer is always the same: nothing can 
be done, because we are captives of unseeing, 
unfeeling, unsympathetic complexities. 

We are told the moon is too far away from 
us, and the Negro is too close to us, for us 
te do what we can and what we should 
about either. 

We are told small business is too small to 
save, and big business is too big to bother 
even when the public interest is at stake. 

We are told schoolchildren under 21 are 
too young to be exposed to Federal aid, and 
we are told citizens over 65 are too old for 
the same. 

We are told there are no issues. 

We are told that if there are problems, we 
cannot afford to undertake their solution be- 
cause of the great complexities of our age. 

I reject the doctrine of a fragile America. 
I reject the doctrine of a delicate dollar. I 
reject the doctrine of a corruptible character 
among Americans which cannot withstand 
the responsible service of their Government. 

The words we hear today are the words of 
a new and sophisticated age—but the voice 
that speaks them is the voice of an age gone 
by: the voice of those who would have 
America stand pat and stand still rather than 
respond to the human needs of our society. 

In saying this, my purpose is not partisan. 
It is exactly the contrary. 

In these last 30 to 50 years, the social 
conseience of America has crossed and criss- 
crossed party lines. There are few among 
us—if any at all—who seriously want to undo 
the gains we have made toward the greater 
dignity of the individual or the welfare of 
the whole society. 
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But my point is this: 

Agreed as we are on the kind of life we 
want all Americans to enjoy, we are failing 
to serve our own unanimous purpose be- 
cause some believe we have become captives 
of the complexities of our age. 

We are agreed that we must avoid waste. 

We are agreed that we must avoid excesses 
in our public programs. 

We are agreed that we must protect the 
integrity of the dollar. 

We are agreed that we must defend the 
national security. 

The American consensus is strong. 

But the domestic American purpose is 
uncertain. 

An oversupply of thumbtacks makes a na- 
tional scandal. 

But our $30 billion annual loss from 
underused manpower, our $15 billion annual 
loss from discrimination, our $11 billion an- 
nual loss from air pollution run on and on 
because we are told the solutions would be 
wasteful—and the costs excessive. 

We are told space exploration will under- 
mine the dollar. But we are not told what 
would happen to the dollar—or to America— 
if space were defaulted to the Communists. 

I do not believe shat this generation of 
Americans is willing to resign itself to going 
to bed each night by the light of a Commu- 
nist moon. 

We are not captives of complexity. 

Freedom is not complicated. Freedom is 
what every man has when he is born—and 
spends the rest of his life trying to keep or 
get back. That is the simplified issue of 
these times—for as freedom is not compli- 
cated, the choices of this age are the most 
simplified of history. 

Mankind has the choice of freedom or 
slavery, of peace or destruction, of arms con- 
trol or devastation, of prosperity for all or 
poverty for all, of cooperation or catastrophe. 

Here at home—among Americans them- 
selves—the choices of our times have also 
been simplified for us. 

This time tomorrow there will be 1,000 
more 65-year olds than there are today. 
There are 1 million more 16-years olds to- 
night than this time last year. The needs of 
young and old have acquired new dimen- 
sions. We cannot in this year of 1963 stand 
pat on the answers conceived in 1933. 

We need—as never before—the fullest use 
and the highest use of all our resources, ma- 
terial and human. 

But plant capacity stands idle; 13 million 
acres of Dust Bowl lands need to be revege- 
tated; 200 million acres of rangeland need 
to be cleared and planted. 

Our rivers still run red, carrying away 
topsoil, if not detergents. 

Twenty-five thousand tons of air pollution 
settle down upon one city alone—and public 
health is endangered by this in 6,000 other 
cities. 

There is work to do—great works for a 
great Nation. 

As never before, we need a commitment to 
education, 

We think of ourselves as an educated Na- 
tion—and we are, But 63 percent of us 
haven’t completed high school and 92 percent 
of our adults haven't completed college. 

We are producing fewer—not more—engi- 
neers and scientists today than in 1950. 

On and on we could go. The list is long 
and growing. 

But this is not a list of new commitments. 
It is a listing of America’s oldest commit- 
ments which we are obliged to honor if we 
would keep America as America, 

The complexities of our times are many— 
whether in outer space or international fi- 
nance or budgetmaking or tax collecting. 

But those complexities do not control us. 

We are masters of our fate—and the fate 
of freedom, 
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We must trust our system. 

We must trust our institutions. 

We must trust ourselves—to the fullest. 

We have caricatured our Congress, our 
Supreme Court, our Presidency, our parties, 
our public leadership. The caricature must 
not undermine our confidence or infect us 
with cynicism—or else we shall become a 
caricature of the strong, free peoples that 
we are. 

All who are privileged to lead American 
opinion are, I believe, obliged to use their 
forums and their energies to persuade Ameri- 
cans that we are captives of no complexity 
but are free men who are masters of great 
new capabilities. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brewster in the chair). The Senator 
from Florida has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I agreed to yield briefly to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern]. I shall perhaps re- 
quire an hour for my statement. Each 
of the Senators has told me that he de- 
sires to speak 3 minutes and 5 minutes 
respectively. I yield first to the Senator 
from New York. 


CRISIS IN BIRMINGHAM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, we are 
all deeply concerned about the outbreak 
of violence in Birmingham. None of us, 
of course, wishes to say or do anything 
which would exacerbate the situation 
there. 

We have learned once again, however, 
that the more timid and hesitant 
the Federal Government is to enforce 
civil rights, the more drastic will be the 
measures to which it must ultimately re- 
sort. 

At a meeting with Deputy Attorney 
General Katzenbach last week, it was 
urged by a number of Senators that the 
Department of Justice seek the legisla- 
tive authority it needs to intervene in 
these situations when conciliation and 
mediation break down. In an exchange 
of correspondence with Mr. Marshall in 
April, I asked the Department to give its 
views on legislation which would em- 
power the Attorney General to seek civil 
injunctions in cases involving denials of 
civil rights, but the Department has not 
yet responded to this letter. 

I do not mean to be critical, because 
I recognize the problems with which 
they are faced, and I am sure that my 
letter will be responded to in due course. 

Today, Attorney General Kennedy ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary and made a strong case 
for the enactment of a public defender 
bill—a bill designed to provide paid 
counsel for defendants in criminal cases. 

This is a good cause. It is a cause 
which I have supported over a number 
of years. Buta public defender for law- 
abiding citizens seeking to vindicate their 
constitutional rights is an eyen more ur- 
gent requirement. 

I hope—and we all do—that not only 
peace but justice will be achieved in 
Birmingham. The efforts of Assistant 
Attorney General Burke Marshall cer- 
tainly deserves the highest praise, and 
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I do not condone violence on either side 
of this dispute. But we must be able to 
back up the Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibility with legal means. 

The alternative to mediation under 
the present gap in our legal arsenal ap- 
pears to be the use of Federal troops. 
Certainly there should be something in 
between these two steps which the Fed- 
eral Government can do to confront 
these challenges to equal rights. If the 
Federal Government is ready to send 
troops to Alabama, it ought to be willing 
to give its full backing to the legislation 
needed to authorize civil injunctive suits 
in these cases. 

The battle of Birmingham—no mat- 
ter what its outeome must be viewed as 
a symptom of a much broader problem 
with menacing implications. The im- 
patience of American Negroes with sec- 
ond-class citizenship is obvious and un- 
derstandable. We must anticipate the 
possibility of many more Birminghams 
and recognize the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to make certain 
that the Constitution is respected and 
enforced throughout America. 

I thank the Senator from Florida for 
yielding to me. 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
RULES THAT PEACE IS NOT A 
RELIGIOUS CONCERN 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Florida for yielding to me. Later in the 
debate I intend to speak on the proposed 
feed grain legislation, but today I wish 
to comment very briefly on another 
subject. 

I was shocked to read in a current pe- 
riodical this past weekend of a ruling by 
the Internal Revenue Service which has 
deprived one of the Nation’s established 
religious groups of its tax exempt status 
because that group has been working 
primarily for peace. 

I could scarcely believe my eyes as I 
read the explanation of the Internal 
Revenue Service that they had revoked 
the tax exemption of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation because that organization 
is devoted primarily to “the prevention 
of war.” 

“We do not conclude that your pur- 
poses are religious,” the IRS told this 
respected Christian organization which 
includes among its members some of the 
most honored clergymen and religious 
leaders in America. 

Mr. President, it is absolutely fantas- 
tic that an agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment should presume that working for 
world peace and the prevention of war 
is not a religious purpose. 

There have been many rebukes to the 
Prince of Peace over the centuries, but 
this must be the first time that the U.S. 
Government has officially declared that 
His message of peace and reconciliation 
is not religious. 

The person who concocted the ruling 
that working for peace is not a religious 
concern may be an expert on taxation 
but he is an ignoramus in the field of 
religion and especially in the area of 
Christian social action. 
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I take this opportunity to ask pub- 
licly on the floor of the U.S. Senate that 
the Internal Revenue Service come to 
its senses on this issue and restore to the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation the same 
tax exempt status that is enjoyed by 
other religious groups. 

I make this request not primarily for 
this one organization, but because as a 
churchman, as a former soldier, and as a 
citizen dedicated to the cause of peace, 
I cannot accept a ruling by my Govern- 
ment that the search for world peace is 
not a religious purpose. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very happy to 
do so. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed 
grain program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak in opposition to the pending 
measure because, if enacted, it would be 
very, very hurtful to many agricultural 
industries in our Nation, particularly to 
those who produce meat, livestock— 
especially cattle—and to those who pro- 
duce poultry or eggs and those who oper- 
ate dairies. 

I think, in addition, that what is pro- 
posed is a long step toward total regi- 
mentation of the agriculture of this Na- 
tion. Since I feel so, I would not be 
justified in doing other than calling to 
the attention of the Senate the fact that 
I feel it is that kind of a bill and that it 
is a bill which we should certainly turn 
down. 

First, Mr. President, I wish to refer 
to the testimony of the Florida witnesses; 
not because I think they testified more 
accurately than other witnesses nor be- 
cause I think that their experience differs 
from that of others elsewhere, but be- 
cause I think on account of our geo- 
graphic location we do have a certain sit- 
uation which is perhaps more applicable 
to them, because of our great distance 
from the centers of production of feed 
grains, than to others whom I can now 
recall. It is perhaps true that there are 
some in New England, and there may be 
some in other parts of the Nation, who 
are equally or at least similarly affected, 
but I believe Florida probably is more 
adversely affected than any other area 
concerning which I have heard. 

Mr. President, I call attention of the 
Senate, therefore, to the fact that the 
three industries of my State which I 
have mentioned, which are the livestock 
industry, the dairy industry and the 
poultry industry, all large, substantial 
and reputable industries—have sent 
highly representative members and offi- 
cials of their industry to testify before 
the committee, to voice their extreme ob- 
jection to this particular legislation. 

I want the Recor» to show that I ob- 
jected to the feed grain portion of the 
first bill passed last year, and voted 
against it. However, after serving on 
the conference committee on the second 
bill and helping to moderate its provi- 
sions—for instance, so that they would 
not apply to a person raising only food 
for his own stock or dairy or poultry 
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farm—and after obtaining in conference 
a very important provision affecting 
wheat; namely, that which cut down the 
minimum acreage from 55 million to a 
lesser figure, as is known to all Senators, 
or to an uncertain figure which can be 
below that, I did vote for that bill on the 
question of passage, stating at the time 
that I was reluctant to vote for the feed 
grain portion but that the good accom- 
plished as to the wheat industry was 
sufficiently great and that we had been 
working for it sufficiently long to justify 
my voting for it. 

Mr. President, I have no regrets or 
apologies about that, but I wish to make 
it very clear that I have never voted for 
anything which even approaches the 
terms of this bill, even though it has 
been stated on the floor by Senators who 
I am sure believe it that the bill is a 
simple extension of earlier acts, which 
this year are applying for the third 
year, though in somewhat different 
form. This bill has such great varia- 
tions from the law under which we have 
been operating that I could never agree 
to support such a measure. 

With reference to the Florida wit- 
nesses, the first witness was Mr. Cush- 
man S. Radebaugh, president of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, who happens to live in our State. 
He made a very strong statement rep- 
resenting the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association and also representing 
the livestock industry of our State. 

Mr. President, I also have received a 
telegram from Mr. Ralph Cellon, the 
president of the cattlemen’s association 
of Florida, stating his strong objection 
and that of the association to the bill, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be incorporated in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

KISSIMMEE, FLA., 
May 11, 1963. 
Senator SPESSARD HOLLAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Florida Cattlemen's Association urge you 
not to vote for same feed grain bill which 
passed House. We believe this feed grain bill 
should not be considered before May 21 
wheat referendum and our association feels 
too much authority is given to Secretary of 
Agriculture in the bill. 

Respectfully, 
RaLPH W. CELLON, 
President, Florida Cattlemen’s Association. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
next witness was Mr. T. K. McClane, Jr., 
executive vice president of the Florida 
Farm Bureau Federation. He spoke for 
an organization which he advises has 
33,000 farm family members in our State. 
I am sure he could not speak for all 
those 33,000, but I know perfectly well 
that the principles for which he spoke 
have been repeatedly approved, and en- 
acted from year to year, by our State 
Farm Bureau Federation conventions 
and by the directors of the Florida Fed- 
eration, 

Both Mr. McClane and Mr. Ed Finlay- 
son, the president of the Florida Farm 
Bureau Federation, who wrote me about 
the measure, expressed the strong op- 
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Position of the Florida Farm Bureau 
Federation to this measure. 

The third of the witnesses was Mr. 
John J. Johnston, of Kissimmee, Fla., 
who is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Central Florida Milk Pro- 
ducers: Association and who also is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Farmers Cooperative Exehange, which 
he explained was an organization con- 
sisting of 22 dairy farmers who, through 
a cooperative plant and distributing 
agency, were trying to lessen the cost of 
feed, among other things, for their dairy 
production. 

The fourth of the witnesses was Mr. 
Herman Jones of Jacksonville, Fla., who 
is a poultryman, president of the Florida 
Hatchery & Breeders Association, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Flori- 
da Poultry Industry Federation, and a 
member of other poultry groups in 
Florida. He is certainly one of the most 
active and highly representative poul- 
trymen in our State. He testified as to 
the extreme objection of the poultry pro- 
ducers, egg producers, hatchers and the 
like in his industry, which in our State 
is quite a large segment of the national 
poultry industry. 

I am glad to observe that the present 
Presiding Officer is the junior Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. BREWSTER in the 
chair). I am sure one of his greatest 
concerns is the poultry industry of his 
State. That is also true with reference 
to the dairy industry. 

Mr. President, I am not going to im- 
pose upon other Senators by reading 
into the Recor long portions of testi- 
mony by these witnesses. My purpose is 
to state that representative people, on 
behalf of their organizations, have come 
here to make it clear that they oppose— 
and why they opposed—enactment of 
this proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, I am not quoting from 
their testimony. I am simply stating 
what is to be found among their state- 
ments, Any Senator may read the testi- 
mony if he wishes. The witnesses make 
it clear that Florida’s situation in the 
matter of obtaining feed for its various 
industries of this kind is difficult. 

When the first of these programs was 
started in 1961, we produced at that time 
only about 40 percent of the total feed 
requirements of these industries in our 
State. 

Since that time the acreage has been 
brought down by the operation of these 
feed grain programs. 

Mr. McClane stated the acreage was 
reduced some 30,000 or 40,000 acres last 
year from the year before, and that simi- 
lar acreage reductions have also resulted 
in a 12-cent rise in prices of feed grains 
over the Nation. Likewise, our State has 
to pay, on the average, 20 cents per 
bushel more for its grain requirements 
as a transportation differential when 
the grain comes from the central grain 
producing States, than is the case with 
many other States which are closer. 

When these factors are all added up, 
it should be clear that the various indus- 
tries which I have mentioned feel they 
are being adversely affected by this type 
of agricultural legislation. 
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They have already been adversely af- 
fected by the existing programs. They 
think they will be more adversely af- 
fected by the proposed legislation, be- 
cause they feel that the provision which 
makes discretionary with the Secretary 
of Agriculture the fixing of the amount 
of compensatory payments—payments in 
kind, really the bonus which the Secre- 
tary is allowed to pay to the producers of 
feed grains—is unlimited under this bill, 
whereas under the act now operating, 18 
cents per bushel for corn is the limit. 

They feel that the fact that such power 
is not limited is a precedent which they 
would not want to see enacted, by any 
means. 

I know perfectly well that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, after this question 
arose, and not before after this ques- 
tion became very vigorously debated in 
our committee—sent to our distinguished 
chairman first one letter, and then a 
second letter, which stated in so many 
words, that he will not fix the amount 
of these payments in kind at more than 
18 cents a bushel, which is the amount 
provided under the existing law. 

When the question came up as to why 
that could not be placed in the bill by 
amendment, the only reason advanced 
was that it was necessary to pass the bill 
before the 21st of this month, because of 
the wheat referendum on that date. 

I do not want to see the Senate ever 
pass a bill which leaves unlimited au- 
thority in a Secretary of Agriculture to 
fix, at his own discretion, any part of the 
support price which will be carried out 
through production payments, which can 
be paid as a bonus for diversion of acre- 
age, and for limiting supplies, and for 
control, in an important field such as 
this. 

Mr. President, it is an important ques- 
tion, not merely to those who are in the 
livestock, poultry, and dairy business, 
but it is an important question to the 
entire Nation, as to whether we should 
ever give to any one man, no matter 
how fine he may be—and I question 
neither the integrity nor goodness nor 
the many other likeable and commend- 
able characteristics of the Secretary of 
Agriculture; I am fond of him; but I 
would not ever want to be proposed a 
law which would give to any one man— 
any such extraordinary power over such 
an important segment of agriculture in 
this country. 

To do so would be to set a precedent 
and to start off on a path which, in my 
humble judgment, could lead only to one 
place, and that is to the complete regi- 
mentation and control of agriculture 
from one end of the country to the 
other. 

Mr. President, to me it is lamentable 
when we find, despite the fact that the 
farming section is among the most con- 
servative sections of the country, a sec- 
tion which has supplied great leadership, 
the people of whom have contributed 
so much to good, clean government, that 
there are those who now propose such 
unbridled control over an industry which 
has always prided itself on independence 
of judgment. Our country has been 
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proud of the fact that the farmers know 
how to meet their own problems prob- 
ably better than any other group in our 
Nation. Yet here it is proposed to start, 
for the first time, the regimentation of 
this important segment of our agricul- 
tural economy. 

Mr. President, it is not merely for the 
purposes of this bill that these provi- 
sions are offered. These provisions are 
quite similar to ones advanced by an- 
other Secretary of Agriculture some 
years ago, Mr. Brannan. I have no 
doubt he was honest in the advance- 
ment of that program. I have no brick- 
bats to throw at him. He testified be- 
fore our committee and stated very 
clearly what his views were and what 
he wanted us to do. I well remember 
that the whole committee, with the ex- 
ception of a single member, threw his 
program out the window and reported 
an entirely different approach to the 
agricultural problems of our Nation, an 
approach which an earlier Secretary of 
Agriculture, now the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CLINTON ANDERSON], 
and our distinguished friend, the acting 
minority leader, and ranking Republican 
member of the Agriculture Committee, 
Mr. Axen, of Vermont, got together on 
formulating a program that to me 
was not only full of commonsense, but 
which also advocated most clearly the 
kind of independent aspirations which 
the American people generally ascribe 
to agricultural people. We gave the 
farmers some guidelines and some help, 
and set up some machinery, but did not 
attempt to tell them what their deci- 
sion should be, and how much they 
should plant, and how much they should 
reap, and, in effect, control and regi- 
ment their every action, as the Brannan 
plan did. 

Mr. President, I felt it might be use- 
ful to recall for the Record the testi- 
mony of former Secretary Brannan when 
he appeared before our committee a few 
years ago. I am prepared to do so as 
briefly as I can because I think the 
Recorp should show clearly that this pro- 
gram comes partly out of the Brannan 
plan, except that it is worse—worse in 
that the Brannan plan at least tried to 
limit the application of the program to 
what the former Secretary called family 
units, which he defined, as I shall quote 
him to have defined them, before our 
committee, at that time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hold no brief for the 
Brannan plan, but I do say, in behalf of 
Mr. Brannan, that when he was ap- 
proached to see if he would put all the 
employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture to work promoting that plan, he 
declined to do so, saying it was neither 
proper nor legal. I want to give Mr. 
Brannan credit for it. There were one 
or two instances where Federal em- 
ployees got overly enthusiastic and did 
exceed the bounds of propriety, but, Iam 
sure, not with the Secretary’s consent. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to have 
had the statement made by the Senator 
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from Vermont, who was very fair to Mr. 
Brannan on that occasion, and always 
has been since. I am trying to be 
equally so. For that reason, I am going 
to place in the Recorp the exact words 
of the Secretary describing his program. 

I shall not read all of them, but I ask, 
first, that the items on page 35 of the 
hearings on the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1949 which I have marked 
be included at this point as a part of 
my statement. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Application of support: Loans, purchase 
agreements, production payments, and direct 
purchases should be available for use. These 
several methods would be used singly or in 
combination as experience and prevailing cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

Commodity loans and purchase agreements 
are probably the most effective and efficient 
methods for the commodities which do not. 
appreciably deteriorate in storage and for 
those which should be held in reserve in 
appreciable quantities for production sta- 
bility or against national emergencies, 

Production payments, on the other hand, 
seem more adaptable as a method for sup- 
porting highly perishable commodities and 
those for which storage is too costly. 

In the case of both perishables and stor- 
ables, it may sometimes be desirable to re- 
move surpluses or to obtain supplies for 
storage or collateral programs by purchasing 
directly from producers or intermediate 
processors, 

Conditions of support: The availability of 
price support cannot be separated from the 
acceptance by farmers of reasonable under- 
takings to advance or accomplish the overall 
objectives of a sound farm program in the 
interests of the public and of their fellow 
farmers, such as: 

(a) The observance of minimum and 
sound soil conservation practices; 

(b) Compliance with or adoption of what- 
ever programs are found necessary to curtail 
wasteful production or disorderly marketing 
(such measures as acreage allotments, mar- 
keting quotas and marketing agreements 
which may be adopted from time to time 
through referendums or by the authority of 
the Secretary under terms of specific legis- 
lation such as is now on the statute books); 

(c) The limitation of eligibility for price 
support to a defined volume of production 
on each farm—a volume high enough to ben- 
efit most farms but one which will not en- 
courage the development of extremely large 
industrialized farming. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
page 37, I ask unanimous consent that 
similar treatment be given to the portion 
of Mr. Brannan’s testimony printed on 
that page, as I have marked it. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Price-support methods: Commodity loans 
and purchase agreements are methods well 
adapted to the support of storable commod- 
ities which can be carried over without proc- 
essing for a number of marketing years if 
necessary. Storables account for roughly 25 
percent of our annual cash receipts from 
farm marketings and include cotton, corn, 
wheat, and other grains, tobacco, the oil-seed 
crops, dry beans and peas, wool, and peanuts. 
These are not all equally storable, but expe- 
rience has shown that loans and purchase 
agreements are effective for all the commod- 
ities on this list, Nevertheless, it would be 
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desirable to have available, as a supplemen- 
tary method, the authority to make produc- 
tion payments under certain circumstances. 

The nonstorables—products which are 
either highly perishable or which can be 
stored only at heavy expense—include fruits, 
vegetables, meat animals, milk, butterfat, 
poultry and eggs, and account for roughly 
75 percent of cash farm receipts. Produc- 
tion of these commodities is geared largely 
to domestic demand, and this demand fluc- 
tuates with employment, wages, and other 
factors which change mass purchasing power. 
We can hope to increase per capita consump- 
tion of all or most of these products in a 
healthy economic climate. 

When it is necessary to apply supports to 
any of these nonstorable commodities I rec- 
ommend that we rely mainly upon produc- 
tion payments. 


Mr. HOLLAND. On the next page, 
I read this portion of Mr, Brannan’s 
statement: 


Under this system the farmer would be 
paid in cash the difference between the sup- 
port standard for commodities which he 
produced and the average selling price for 
those commodities in the marketplace. Be- 
cause the payments would go directly to the 
farmer it would be an efficient support op- 
eration, 


In another place on that same page 
Mr. Brannan stated: 

It is obvious, of course, that the use of 
production payments must be qualified in 
such a manner as to avoid extremely 
depressed prices in the marketplace or a 
wasteful use of soil resources, 


I ask unanimous consent that the por- 
tion of Mr. Brannan’s statement on page 
39 that I have marked be included in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Failure to provide for adjustments in pro- 
duction may result in burdensome surpluses 
as well as continued unwise use of much of 
our soil resources. 

In view of the significant changes that 
have taken place in the total volume and in 
the pattern of agricultural production, there 
is a need to reexamine our adjustment poli- 
cies and programs in order to insure that they 
realistically meet the problems that lie 
ahead. In making this reexamination, care- 
ful consideration must be given to providing 
a combination of production and marketing 
adjustment measures to balance supplies 
with demand, giving producers an opportu- 
nity to contribute to farm income stabiliza- 
tion, and providing reasonable limits to the 
Government's financial assistance. My sug- 
gestions regarding these, by commodity 
groups, are outlined below: 

Marketing quotas and acreage allotments 
should continue to be available or be pro- 
vided for commodities such as tobacco, cot- 
ton, wheat, rice, corn, and peanuts with im- 
provements based on experience. 

Whenever acreage allotments or marketing 
quotas are in effect on corn, acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas should be avail- 
able for use on other feed grains and pos- 
sibly rye. Such authorities are needed for 
additional commodities, such as soybeans, 
flaxseed, and dry edible beans. 

The legislation should provide for acreage 
allotments, marketing quotas and marketing 
agreements and orders for fruits, vegetables, 
and tree nuts. Producers of any one of these 
commodities should be provided with ade- 
quate tools to develop a program which 
would maintain or establish balance between 
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supplies and demand, thereby providing a 
basis for price and income stabilization, 

The time may come when marketing 
quotas or similar feasible devices may be 
desirable for meat animals, dairy products, 
poultry and eggs, although the need for im- 
proving the diets of consumers and for en- 
couraging conservation farming would not 
so dictate at this time. For fluid milk, mar- 
keting agreements and orders should be 
continued. 

Eligibility of a producer for participation 
in the benefits of any price support program 
should be conditioned upon compliance with 
or adoption of applicable programs of pro- 
duction adjustment, marketing quotas or 
agreements, and the carrying out of reason- 
able conservation practice requirements. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Brannan then 
made it clear that he wanted a limitation 
proposed. He said: 

A further limit on the extent of support is 
necessary if the public is not to provide 
financial encouragement for the continued 
development of extremely large-scale, in- 
dustrialized farming. 

The program I have presented is designed 
to raise the efficiency with which resources 
are used in agriculture. But our emphasis 
upon efficiency must not be followed in dis- 
regard of maintaining a strong and self- 
reliant rural population in America. In my 
opinion, we would be wrong to allow our 
programs to operate in such a way as to en- 
courage the concentration of our farmland 
into fewer and fewer hands. 


Mr. President, I wonder if those who 
drafted the pending bill originally, and 
before the Secretary of Agriculture had 
written his two self-limiting letters, 
realized that they were not recognizing 
the need for a limitation of discretion and 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I quote from page 40, as follows: 


As one means of implementing this con- 
clusion, I suggest that the production of a 
farm in excess of a predetermined amount 
be not eligible for price support. 

To determine the amount of commodities 
per farm eligible for support, it is suggested 
that we establish a common unit of measure- 
ment applicable to all agricultural commodi- 
ties on which price supports may reasonably 
be expected at some time. I am suggesting 
a “comparative unit,” which would be equal 
to 10 bushels of corn, almost 8 bushels of 
wheat, or a little more than 50 pounds of 
cotton. The equivalent in other crops or 
commodities may be quickly computed by 
relating their value to the value of corn ac- 
cording to prices used in the price-support 
standard, This is elaborated upon in the 
attached table, exhibit D. 

It is then suggested that not more than 
1,800 comparative units per farm be eligible 
for support. The effect would be about as 
follows: The operators of all farms, no mat- 
ter how large, would receive benefits of the 
price-support program to the extent of 1,800 
units of the commodities grown on that 
farm. Farms which produce in excess of 
1,800 units would not enjoy support on the 
excess. This would exclude part of the 
production on approximately 2 percent of 
the farms of the Nation, 


There are other statements of the 
same sort. However, I believe that per- 
haps the best résumé of Mr. Brannan’s 
testimony may be found in his exhibit 
D, which appears at page 44 of the hear- 
ing record. I ask unanimous consent 
that his exhibit D, on page 44, be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exutstr D 
Selected list of commodities showing quan- 
tity equivalent to 1 unit (10 bushels of 
corn) valued at income support standard 
prices 


Quantity 
equivalent 
Commodity: to 1 unit 
Wheat, bushels 77 
Corn, bushelss 00 
Cotton, pounds 16 
Rice, bushels = 46 
Peanuts, pounds 97 
Tobacco: 
Flue-cured, pounds 29. 68 
Burley, pounds 29. 44 
Butterfat, pounds 21. 82 
Milk, whole, hundredweight_ 3. 46 
Hogs, hundredweight 0. 76 
Eggs, dosen 31. 88 
Chickens, pounds 50. 34 
Flaxseed, bushels 3.40 
Soybeans, bushels 5.75 


Beans, dry, edible, hundredweight- 1.73 
Potatoes, bushels 9.18 
Beef cattle, hundredweight. - 0.86 


Lambs, hundredweight___ <i), Onan 
Oats, pushen. 17. 70 
Barley, bushels E ARS 11. 97 
Apples, bushels 5. 59 
Wool, pounds. 29, 32 
Oranges, boxes 7. 45 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
only reason I have gone to this length is 
to have Senators realize that as to these 
commodities, they are treading the same 
path that Mr. Brannan trod, but that 
they are not observing the principal 
limitation which he stated time and time 
again in his testimony to be a necessary 
ingredient of such a program in order to 
make it at all fair, unless the farm pro- 
gram of this Nation was to encourage the 
growth of large-scale, industrialized 
farming to the detriment of the family 
farm. 

It is true that the advocates of the bill, 
after this question was raised, secured 
from the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the statements in his two letters, 
which appear in the Recorp and which 
have been mentioned by the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, the 
chairman of the committee. 

That does not change the vice of the 
proposed legislation at all in this re- 
gard, because this is an open invita- 
tion for other groups, who may be ad- 
versely affected from time to time, to 
come in and request of us the same kind 
of authorization that we will have given, 
if we pass the pending bill, to a large 
segment of the agricultural production 
in our Nation. 

It is inconceivable to me that the Sen- 
ate, which has turned down repeatedly 
and by huge margins in committee and 
on the floor any real approach to the 
Brannan plan, would approve the pend- 
ing bill in the form in which it is now, 
because of the fact that it so gravely 
violates a very clear principle of pay- 
ment limitation which even Mr. Brannan 
admitted must be placed on his program 
if it were to be at all fair to the agri- 
cultural producers who are affected by 
it. 
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Let us see what Secretary Freeman 
had to say on this same subject matter. 
I shall quote from the record with refer- 
ence to his discussion of this subject 
when it came up. 

First I shall read a provision found in 
section 2, subsection (d), on page 3 of 
the printed bill, which reads as follows: 

Such portion of the support price for any 
feed grain included in the acreage diver- 
sion program as the Secretary determines 
desirable to assure that the benefits of the 
price support and diversion programs inure 
primarily to those producers who cooperate 
in reducing their acreage of feed grains shall 
be made available to producers through pay- 
ments in kind. 


I noted that the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, the able chairman of 
the committee, in making his fine pres- 
entation of this subject matter, read 
this same portion of the bill and said 
that it declares what the purpose of the 
action is. It does disclose it. He was 
correct. Enough was to be paid by way 
of compensatory payments or bonuses, 
and subtracted from the support price 
fixed by the Secretary, to persuade what- 
ever number of people he had deter- 
mined in his discretion it was necessary 
to persuade, to enter into the program. 
That is the purpose of its being there. 
That is the reason it is unlimited. Re- 
membering now that he was being ex- 
amined on this subject before he wrote 
these two letters, it might be well to 
quote from the questions propounded to 
him and from his own comment as to 
what his observations were on this sub- 
ject. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] asked the Secretary a question. 
Disregarding the early part of it, I read 
the pertinent part, as follows: 

Do you as Secretary have complete dis- 
cretion to decide how much of the pay- 
ments will be compensatory or, let us say, 
Brannan type payments? Would you agree 
that the bill, as passed by the House, would 
for instance permit you to set the loan rate 
at 50 cents a bushel and the compensatory 
rate at 75 cents a bushel if you wanted to? 

I am not asking you whether you would 
or not, but I say, would it permit you to do 
so? 


The Secretary said: “I believe so.” 

Then the second question was: 

Would it permit you to set the loan rate 
at zero a bushel and the compensatory 
payment at 25 cents a bushel or a dollar or 
something else? 

Secretary FREEMAN. I think so. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. You would have 
that discretion from zero to basically what- 
ever you wanted to put it? So you could 
go to zero if you were so minded?” 


This is the complete answer of the 
Secretary on that point: 
The mix between the acreage diversion 


payments and the price support payments is 
intentionally left rather broad for reasons 


that I related in response to the question 
from the Senator from Delaware this morn- 
ing. 

I continue to quote: 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Yes. Now, do you 
think that that complete discretion, from 
zero on up, is the kind of a discretion that 
really Congress ought to lodge in a Secre- 
tary? 
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This is the answer of Secretary Free- 
man: 

I think it is a modest discretion when it 
is considered in terms of the four corners 
of the law, the development of this program, 
the new dimension to which it will moye 
when we have eliminated surpluses. 


I merely wish to have the Recorp show 
very clearly that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture—and I respect him; he is frank; 
he came right out with what he was 
talking about—said: 

I think it is a modest discretion when it 
is considered in terms of the four corners 
of the law, the development of this program, 
the new dimension to which it will move 
when we have eliminated surpluses. 


We are dealing with a very deliberate 
and frankly stated effort to give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, by the terms of the 
bill, complete discretion to divide the 
support price which is fixed by the bill 
at anywhere from 65 to 90 percent of 
parity, in any two kinds of moieties that 
he wishes, so long as they total the price 
support which was announced. But 
those two moieties are completely differ- 
ent. One is the loan value from which 
the CCC resale price would be computed; 
the other is the fixed so-called compen- 
satory payment, which is included as a 
persuader. I remember that in World 
War I—and I know the Senator from 
Louisiana will remember this—there 
were certain devices in the Armed Forces 
which were called persuaders. Here is a 
persuader which is being given to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, so that he 
could set as much of this total price sup- 
port as a come along persuader to get 
all of the acreage into the diversion pro- 
gram as he feels should be there. I think 
it is so unlimited as not to require any 
further discussion. 

I read further from the testimony of 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman: 

Actually, the support price in this bill is 
between 65 and 90. And then the payment 
adjustment, in connection with that support 
price, is left to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary, which is the only change, where pre- 
viously it was 18 cents. 


It was not only a change; but I agree 
with the Secretary that it was the prin- 
cipal change. I think we will all agree 
that that is the case. But the Secretary 
continued: 


So this is actually not a very significant 
change, 


Idisagree. It was a very great change. 

Any person, no matter how splendid 
his objective, how fine his character, how 
genial his disposition, who thinks this 
was not a substantial change or a signifi- 
cant change, when he was asking that 
Congress give him, instead of the 18-cent 
limitation for the fixing of the so-called 
bonus payment, an absolute, unlimited 
discretion and authority, as he has al- 
ready stated, must understand where we 
are going if we pass this kind of legis- 
lation. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] upon that exchange having been 
3 asked the Secretary this ques- 

on: 

Well, would you object to them retaining 
it as it was originally? 
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That is, the 18 cents. 

Secretary Freeman replied: 

I think I would feel very strongly that 
it is important that the amount of discre- 
tion, which was the product of some very, 
very careful thought and review and hear- 
ings should remain as it is on—— 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. You mean as it is 
in the bill we are considering? 

Secretary FREEMAN, As it now stands in 
the bill before you; yes. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Well, then, it must 
be a significant change from the other bill? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Well, that is a ques- 
tion of definition, I suppose. I would say 
it is important. 

And I do not think that the increased 
discretion, in and of itself, is a great dele- 
gation of authority, by no means. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, who did 
not regard that as a very great delega- 
tion of authority or a very great depar- 
ture from anything Congress has ever 
done before, could not have been think- 
ing Mid carefully before he made that 
reply. 

Then the Secretary ended with this 
statement: 

I think it is well within the normal con- 
gressional delegation of discretion. 


I do not believe it is within the normal 
scope of delegation of discretion. I 
know that we in the Senate have never 
delegated such discretion to anyone in 
this field. I do not believe it is appro- 
priate for us even to consider it now, 
particularly when, by these letters, it 
has become clear at last that the Secre- 
tary does not intend to go higher than 
the 18 cents now fixed by existing law. 
There is no Member of the Senate who 
does not realize that the bill should not 
have been drawn in the way it is pre- 
sented to us. But it is stated—and I am 
sure Secretary Freeman would meet his 
commitment—that the Secretary is com- 
mitted to not go above 18 cents in 1964 
and 1965. I believe there are Senators 
who would not agree that the Secretary 
of Agriculture is likely to be functioning 
in 1965. We all hope that he will be well 
and happy; and so far as I am concerned, 
I hope that he will still be functioning 
as Secretary of Agriculture. But there 
will be an election between now and then. 
I think it ought to be very clear that the 
Secretary of Agriculture cannot give a 
commitment binding upon anyone else 
than himself. I believe this commit- 
ment is completely binding on him. I 
hope that not only will he serve out his 
present term, but also that he will have 
another 4-year term; and if he wants 
others beyond that, I should be glad to 
see him have those terms. But I cer- 
tainly think that anyone who regarded 
a commitment made by the existing 
Secretary of Agriculture as conclusive on 
all of 1964, a year to which we have not 
yet attained, and then the year 1965, 
which will come in the next administra- 
tion, would realize that we were taking 
a lot on faith if we approved the proposed 
legislation in this form. 

Senators have come to me and asked, 
“Why not let the bill pass without your 
opposition? You know the Secretary 
will not exceed 18 cents. He has told 
us that now. We have gained that 
point.” 
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We have gained that point, Mr. Pres- 
ident. But that point would not have 
been gained, in my humble judgment, 
but for the fight put up in committee. 
Nevertheless, I do not believe in loose 
methods of enacting important legisla- 
tion affecting the livelihood of hundreds 
of thousands of people in businesses 
throughout the country. 

Mr. President, tomorrow I shall prob- 
ably have further remarks to make in 
regard to this matter. However, I see 
present at this time certain Senators 
who wish to speak. So I should like to 
bring to a conclusion my remarks of to- 
day by asking that certain excerpts from 
the minority views on the bill be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, in connection 
with my remarks. In fact, I shall read 
for the Recor items 1 and 2, which I 
believe to be of particular importance. 
In letters written by the Secretary of 
Agriculture it is claimed that these points 
have been met. In fact, such letters 
constitute an admission that this meas- 
ure is unsound; that is shown by the 
fact that the letters were written in an 
attempt to justify the passage of this 
unseemly measure in the form in which 
it now exists. 

I now read from the minority views: 
CHANGES IN H.R. 4997 FROM THE 1963 FEED 
GRAIN PROGRAM 

H.R. 4997 is basically a 2-year extension of 
the 1963 feed grain program with the fol- 
lowing major changes: 

(1) The Secretary is given discretion to 
set the direct payment and the loan at any 
combination that will result in a level of 
support from 65 to 90 percent of parity. 
This would permit the Secretary wide-open 
discretion to substantiaily lower the loan 
rate and dramatically raise the compensa- 
tory payment rate. This action would auto- 
matically lower the resale price of surplus 
grains held by CCC, and thus add a new 
confusing factor to artificially depress market 
prices. 


I call particular attention to the 
latter portion of paragraph (1). At this 
time I shall not expand on that point; 
but I read that part again: 

This action would automatically lower the 
resale price of surplus grains held by CCC, 
and thus add a new confusing factor to arti- 
ficially depress market prices. 

(2) The Secretary is given discretion to 
set the percentage of diversion required in 
order for the producer to qualify for price 
support (up to 50 percent). 


Mr. President, from remarks which 
have been made today by the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDERI, I understand that another 
letter from the Secretary of Agriculture 
gives us assurance that in connection 
with that matter, he will not require more 
than a 20 percent diversion for compli- 
ance with the program? Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I have both 
letters in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. I ap- 
preciate his placing them in the RECORD, 
and I also appreciate the fact that both 
he and the Secretary of Agriculture have 
seen the soundness of the objections to 
this measure by those of us who have ob- 
jected to it, at least to the degree that 
they seek to correct—insofar as the Sec- 
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retary’s letters could correct—matters 
in connection with such legislation which 
are so wrong that I think that despite all 
the good intentions, they would place us 
on the road to complete governmental 
domination and control of agriculture. 

Mr. President, I close by adverting to 
my own State. I believe Florida is ninth 
in population in the Nation, and our ag- 
ricultural production is somewhat in ex- 
cess of $800 million, as compared with an 
agricultural income of several billion 
dollars in other States. Nevertheless, 
Florida is a large agricultural State, and 
this proposed legislation would have a 
very adverse effect in 3 respects on some 
of our largest agricultural industries. 

First, we are so far removed from the 
average place of production that we have 
to add an average of 20 cents a bushel in 
order to obtain sufficient grain to supply 
our needs. We used to import 60 percent 
of our feed and that percentage now has 
become more, since these diversion pro- 
grams have been under way. 

Second, we have to pay the added cost 
of 12 cents a bushel which has applied to 
this whole industry, by reason of the pro- 
grams of 1961 and 1962. 

Third—and this is something which 
Senators may lose sight of—we have lost 
a great deal of the acreage for local 
production, and that acreage must be re- 
placed by grain coming in at the full 
market price, with our freight differen- 
tial added to it, and it adds greatly to 
the cost which has resulted from these 
programs. 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
that such legislation is regional legisla- 
tion and is class legislation, and reflects 
unnecessary losses and hardships, in 
varying degrees, upon our State and 
other States similarly situated. 

Mr. President, the Senate should not 
attempt to have proposed legislation of 
this kind enacted, and more particularly 
when it would seek to establish—for the 
first time in our agricultural program—a 
precedent of unlimited authority granted 
to the Secretary of Agriculture in con- 
nection with the fixing of compensatory 
payments or bonus payments. 

Mr. President, I hope we shall not take 
this proposed step. For that reason, I 
object strongly to the proposed passage 
of this measure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT ACT— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 2440) to author- 
ize appropriations during fiscal year 1964 
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for procurement, research, development, 
test, and evaluation of aircraft, missile, 
and naval vessels for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2440) to authorize appropriations during 
fiscal year 1964 for procurement, research, 
development, test, and evaluation of aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “That funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated during fiscal year 
1964 for the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States for procurement, research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation of aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels, as authorized by 
law, in amounts as follows: 

“PROCUREMENT 
“Aircraft 

“For aircraft: For the Army, $503,600,000; 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, $1,938,- 
700,000; for the Air Force, $3,448,600,000. 

“Missiles 

“For missiles: For the Army, 8565. 700,000; 
for the Navy, $1,107,300,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $14,700,000; for the Air Force, $2,177,- 
000,000. 


“Naval vessels 


“For naval vessels: For the Navy, $2,159,- 
600,000. 
“RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION 
“Aircraft 
“For aircraft: For the Army, $79,748,000; 
for the Navy (including the Marine Corps), 
$198,083,000; for the Air Force, $676,986,000, 
of which amount $363,700,000 is authorized 
only for research, development, and test of 
the RS-70. 
“Missiles 
“For missiles: For the Army, $559,301,000; 
for the Navy (including the Marine Corps), 
$572,433,000; for the Air Force $1,028,332,000. 


“Naval vessels 


“For naval vessels: For the Navy, $284,- 
208,000.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
RICHARD B, RUSSELL, 
JOHN C. STENNIS, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
CARL VINSON, 
L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
LEON H. GAVIN, 
WALTER NORBLAD, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the re- 
port relates to the authorization bill for 
military procurement and research and 
development. The representatives of the 
two bodies came to an agreement on 
Friday on the bill. 

The conferees have agreed on a bill 
that totals $15,314,291,000. This is $362,- 
800,000 more than the Senate version of 
the bill and $542,100,000 less than the 
House version. The amount requested 
by the Department of Defense was $15,- 
358,691,000, so the conference recom- 
mendation is $44,400,000 less than the 
amount sought by the Department. 

It must be borne in mind that both the 
Senate and the House bills provided 
$363,700,000 in authorization for the 
further development of the RS—70 air- 
craft that the Department did not re- 
quest. The congressional reduction in 
the programs proposed by the Depart- 
ment, therefore, amounts to $408,100,000. 

I have a tabulation that compares the 
amounts sought by the Department with 
amounts approved by the House and the 
Senate bills and the amounts agreed 
upon by the conferees. This tabulation 
shows separately the amounts involved 
for procurement and for research and 
development on aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tab- 
ulation be printed at the conclusion of 
my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, of the 
$362.8 million in restoration of Senate 
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cuts agreed by. the Senate conferees, 
$8.3 million is for Iroquois helicopters; 
$23.8 million is for Chinook helicopters; 
and $15 million is a partial restoration 
of the $30 million reduction the Senate 
had made in the Pershing missile au- 
thorization. 

On naval aircraft types, the Senate 
had made reductions of $117.3 million 
on seven types of aircraft. The confer- 
ees restored these reductions except for 
the $13 million reduction in the F4B pro- 
gram and a $7 million reduction for the 
TC4B. The Senate also receded from a 
reduction of $10.5 million in naval air- 
craft modifications and spares and a re- 
duction of $12.2 million in the SUBROC 
missile procurement program. 

On the Air Force program the con- 
ferees made a partial restoration of Sen- 
ate reductions in the F4C and the RF4C 
procurement program. The amount re- 
stored is $42 million for F4C procure- 
ment and $42.3 million for the RF4C 
procurement. Also restored were Sen- 
ate reductions of $35.3 million in “below 
the line” items of procurement, such as 
modifications and spares. 

In the Air Force missile program the 
Senate receded from a reduction of 
$67.6 million in the procurement of 
Minuteman missiles and $8.2 million for 
modifications and spares. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I believe 
the procurement and research authori- 
zation agreed to by the conferees is a 
sound one. While it provides less than 
the Department had requested, I am 
convinced that the reductions will not 
adversely affect our defense. I urge 
that the report be approved. 


Exursir 1 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Requested, 
cpa year House Senate Conference 
Procurement: 
i 522, 100 522, 100 
rmy. 471, 200 600 
Navy and Marine Corps. 1, 958, 700 1, 958, 700 1, 830, 900 1828 
Air Force. — —-— 8, 580, 000 559, 000 3, 329, 000 448, 600 
580, 700 580, 700 700 700 
1, 107, 300 1, 107, 300 1.008.105 1,107 880 
14. 700 14. 700 14. 700 14. 700 
2,177, 000 2, 177, 000 2, 101. 200 
2, 310, 000 2, 444, 000 2, 159, 600 59, 600 
ff — eS ee Ss ee, 12, 229, 500 12, 363, 500 11, 552, 400 
82,148 82, 148 
204, 183 204, 183 
322, 986 686, 
576, 601 576, 601 
590, 133 590, 1 
1, 060, 132 1, 060, 132 
293, 293, 
Ce O ee EO TE AN 3, 129, 191 3, 492, 891 
PPTP 15,358,691 | 15,856,301 | 14, 951, 491 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What was the man- 
ner in which the RS-70 was finally 
treated? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was retained in the 
bill. Both bodies had agreed to the sum 
of $363.7 million to be earmarked for the 
RS-70’s. That item was not in con- 
ference. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. So both Houses have 
agreed to it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is in the confer- 
ence report, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Production, Marketing, 
and Stabilization of Prices of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate tomorrow, to consider dairy 
legislation. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 13, 1963, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 39) designating the week of May 
20-26, 1963, as National Actors’ Equity 
Week. 


RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 24 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 14, 1963, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 13, 1963: 

Robert C. Strong, of Pennsylvania, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Republic 
of Iraq. 

In THE Navy 

The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be permanent ensigns in the 
line of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 


Bruce W. Gunkle 

Gerard G. Johnson 

Roy L. Welch 

Traian Benchea (midshipmen, Naval Acad- 
emy) to be a permanent ensign in the line 
of the Navy (special duty communications) 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law. 

The following-named Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps candidates to be per- 
manent ensigns in the line of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 


Jerry D, Gilbert 


The following-named Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps candidates to be per- 
manent ensigns in the Supply Corps of the 
Navy, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 
Charles L, Actis 
Richard D. Arendt Paul R. Boone 
James J. Bell Gene S. Brown 
Thomas M. Bettridge Thomas E. Brown 


James T. Black 
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Joseph R. Bunch, Jr. James M. McMonagle 
David E. Butler Walter J. Maurer 
William P, Carter Charles E. Meador 
David L, Cutter Gerald B. Mundy 
Bruce E, Douglas Charles G. Murphy 
James E. Foust III James J. O'Donnell 
Richard E. Garabe-Bruce A. Phillips 
Richard W. Rew 
William J. Roberts 
Edward L. Romig 
David O. Rutherford 
Christopher C. Schul- 
ler 
Robert A. Severance 
John E. Sockwell III 
Rheuble A. Spring 
Robert M. Strickland, 
Jr. 
Joel K. Swint 
Harold G. Lutz, Jr. James F. Tonjum 
Charles R. McCall John J. Tracy 
Thomas M. McGinnis,William T. Wilkens 
Jr. Joe R. Stafford 
Jerry L. McIntyre Raymond H. Schudder 


The following-named Naval Reserve Ofi- 
cers’ Training Corps candidates to be perma- 
nent ensigns in the Civil Engineer Corps 
of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Edwin R. Barnes Thomas C. McKee 
Kenneth P. Battaile Richard L. Myers 
Garnett F. Beden- Evangelos C. 

baugh Orfanedes 
Gary E. Bremer David H. Ross 
Lee W. Buckwalter Terry V. Rankin 
Eugene J. Clancy James Y. Robinson, Jr. 
Robert L. Davis Roger G. Schroeder 
Kenneth E. Hendrick-Dennis R. Slaughter 

son Robert L. Snyder 
Peter G. Juliano John F. Thimes 
Kenneth C. Kelley Wilfred J. Vaudreuil, 
John C, McKenna Jr. 


Philip M. Young (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps candidate) to be a permanent 
ensign in the line of the Navy (engineering 
duty), subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 

The following-named graduates from Navy 
enlisted scientific education program to be 
permanent ensigns in the line of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 
Louis N. Anciaux 
David J. Coker 
Bobby V. Hassler 


The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants and 
temporary lieutenant commanders in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Joseph P. Kerwin 
Philip I. Wagner 
Herman P, Wintrich 


The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Raymond F. Austin, Boyd L. Harris 

Jr. Larry A. Huntsinger 
Richard J. Cavallaro Camille J. Maravalli 
Robert B. Faust John B. Webster 
Arthur D. Hagan 


The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Norman J. Cowen 

Frederick D. Lewis 

David J. McMahon 


Marcus McHenry, limited duty officer, to 
be reverted to a permanent chief warrant 
officer, W-4, in the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade 
indicated: 


dian 
William W. Hankins 
Charles A. Hart 
Joseph F. Hering 
Frederick E. Hopper 


Rex E. Hunt 
Robert F. Ward 
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To be commanders, line 


John W. Barden Edwin R. Jenks 
Richard F. SchumakerHarvey B. Jones 
John B. Griffin Robert F. Jones 
Harold B. Boaz Anthony S. Creider 
Peter Della Rocca Robert Gilmour, Jr. 
Eudore A. Forcier Pred R. Crumbaugh, 
Rollin F. Heassler Jr. 

Laurence D. Egan Elmer H. Earnhardt 
Homer A. Giddens Joseph E. Sullivan 
John R. Shannon Robert G. Langland 
Robert P. Javins Robert B. Stickles 
Howard A. Westphal James D. Dodge 
Emile R. Gemoets, Jr. Alfred V. Boutin 
Gordon E. Kaufman Howard W. Carr 
Frederick S. Butz David E. Hilton 
Raymond A. Kulig James D. Moore 
Robert L. Moore John L. Murphy 
Elwood Vaughan Howard W. Masterman 
Theodore F. Drag Lewis J. Polansky 
Kenneth Richardson Donnie W. Huckaby 
James E. Plowden, Jr. Edward G. Jones 
George Wilder, Jr. Charles R. Sullenger 
Champ C. Mulligan Llewellyn E. Jalbert 
Daniel B. Delly John S. Tuttle 
Louis C. Hambley 
Woodson P. Bremer 
Chesley W. Richey 
James D. March 
Kenneth S. Dick 


Carl B. Kole 

David L. Miller 
John E. Nichols 
Hugh A. Cleveland 
Clayton F. Johnson 
Willie W. Harris 
Nathan H. King 
Laurence G. Brooks 
Warren “L” Clary 
Clayton W. Merrill 
Kenneth L. Shurtleff 
Kenneth W. Scott 
Adolph J. Furtek 
John F, Rule 


Theodore C. Gavett 
James M. Parnell 
Lawrence O. Nasset 
William F. Harris 
Benjamin G. Sailors 
Reid E. Coble 

Ray W. Seiwert 
George S. Schlemmer 
Leonard W. Cushing 
Donald Gaither 
Paul H. Wiliams 
Frank W. Warrick Hubert D. Gano 
Paul St. Jerne Leonard F. Bathel 


To be commanders, Supply Corps 
Eugene G. Greene William S. Wright 
Martti O. Mattila Andrew F. Bevill 
Byron Uskievich Emlin N. Brown, Jr. 
James F. Armlin 


To be commanders, Civil Engineer Corps 


Herron Oldham 
Johnnie C. Dennis 
In THE MARINE Corps 

The following-named (Army Reserve Of- 
ficer Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

James R. Harper 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent promotion to the grade 
of first lieutenant, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Thomas R. Baisley Ted Lopuszynski 
Francis J. Basso, Jr. Eugene A. Lynch 
Gordon D, Batcheller William D. Major 
Richard P. Carlisle John T, Marshall 
John J, Carr Paul Morigeau, Jr. 
William A. Coti Barry J. Murphy 
Robert A. Courte- Bernal J. Nichol, Jr. 
manche William W. Ogle 
Oliver J, Crews, Jr. Whilden S, Parker 
Douglas A. Crowe Bruce G. Pearson 
John E. Dickins Thomas H. Perkins 
Thomas P Donnelly Albert H. Phillips 
William R. Dudman James E. Quill 
Richard W. Ellison Henry J. M. Radcliffe 
Floyd S. Giordani Robert J. Regan, Jr. 
Thomas E. Gnibus Owen B. Renfro 
George W. Gore Patrick S. Rogers 
Peter Graebner Donald E. Santo 
Terry E. Harris Richard J. Sasek 
Charles B. Hartzell Robert W. Schussler 
James A. Hatchett Adolfo P. Sgambelluri 
Donnal E. HiltbrunnerRonald M. Shea 
Paul J. Hockersmith Jerry L. Shelton 
Howard L. Joselane Frank M. Slovik 
Richard S. Kaye Billy J. Spights 
Alan B, Kehn Andrew P. Taylor 


Charles E. Johnson, Jr. 
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Nat H. Vincent David A. Wyrick 
Robert E. Williamson Roger Zensen 
David J. Willis 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary promotion to the 
grade of first lieutenant, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


John F. Abele Raymond A, List 
Gilbert A. Bartlett Brian M. Mathews 
William C. Bednar, Jr. Gerald L. McKay 
Dennis C. Beyma Paul D. McLaughlin 
Robert W. Byrd Edward H. Menzer 
Bruce J. Campbell Carroll W. Morris 
John J. Carroll John E. Reardon 
William F, Farrell III Robert E. Setser 
Walter J. Fleming John J. Sheehan 
Ronald O. Gibson Philip H. Torrey III 
Paul G. Grummon Michael H. Vidos 
Glenn C. Lawty 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 13, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Colossians 3: 14: Above all these 
things put on love which binds every- 
thing together in perfect harmony. 

Almighty God, we fervently and ear- 
nestly beseech Thee that we may con- 
stantly covet and cultivate that finer 
spirit which can transform the intrac- 
table heart of humanity, changing it 
from hatred to love and from ill will to 
brotherhood. 

We penitently confess that we are 
frequently very selfish and supercilious 
in our demands and try to gain so much 
from life for ourselves and have little 
concern about giving help and happiness 
and hope to others. 

Grant that in character and conduct 
we may manifest a hallowed respect for 
the sanctity of human personality, what- 
ever our differences and distinctions may 
be in color and in creed. 

Inspire us to discover and emphasize 
our oneness and bear in mind that we 
have all been created in Thine image 
2 os a capacity to be like Thee in 
spirit. 


Hear us in Christ’sname. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 9, 1963, was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill and 
concurrent resolutions of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 874. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion and equipping of buildings required in 
connection with the operations of the Bu- 
reau of the Mint; 

S. Con. Res. 30. Concurrent resolution to 
reprint copies of the committee print, 87th 
Congress, entitled Part 1 of Concentration 
Ratios in Manufacturing Industry, 1958"; and 

S. Con. Res. 37. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing for the use of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary of addi- 
tional copies of a report and hearings on 
“State Department Security” issued by its 
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Internal Security Subcommittee during the 
87th Congress. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a joint resolution of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 39. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 20-26, 1963, as National 
Actors’ Equity Week. 


AUTHORIZATIONS FOR AIRCRAFT, 
MISSILES, AND NAVAL VESSELS 
FOR THE ARMED FORCES, FISCAL 
YEAR 1964 
Mr. VINSON submitted a conference 

report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
2440) to authorize appropriations during 
fiscal year 1964 for procurement, re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion of aircraft, missiles, and naval ves- 
sels for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 


FEDERAL AND STATE PROGRAMS 
RELATING TO OUTDOOR RECREA- 
TION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 20) to pro- 
mote the coordination and development 
of effective Federal and State programs 
relating to outdoor recreation, and for 
other purposes, with House amendments 
thereto, insist on the House amendments, 
and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. As- 
PINALL, O'BRIEN of New York, Morris, 
SAYLOR, and CHENOWETH. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JED J. 
JOHNSON 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
WICKERSHAM |. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
when Judge Jed J. Johnson passed away 
May 8, 1963, it could well be said that 
Oklahoma lost one of its greatest public 
servants. Jed Johnson was a very close 
personal friend of mine. It was my 
privilege to serve in Congress with him. 
The Johnson’s were intimate friends of 
Mrs. Wickersham and myself. 

Jed Johnson was a representative of 
the people in every sense of the word. 
He served in the House of Representa- 
tives through perhaps two of the most 
perilous times this country has ever 
seen—1927 to 1947—through a great 
depression and a world war. 

The people of his district came first 
with Jed Johnson. He once got into a 
squabble with the late Harold Ickes, the 
former Secretary of Interior, concerning 
the wishes of his constituents. I should 
like to quote from an article appearing 
in the Washington, D.C., Evening Star, 
of September 4, 1946, by Harold L. Ickes, 
with the permission of the copyright 
holder, Hall Syndicates, Inc., New York. 

With the coming of the war, Interior 
sought to operate on as little money as pos- 
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sible. We thought we could dispense with 
the various Indian fairs that were being held 
every summer. Jed Johnson agreed, except 
as to the Anadarko Fair held in his congres- 
sional district. Despite a reduction of over 
$100,000 in the appropriation that financed 
Indian fairs, in July of 1943 he wired to the 
Indian Service: “Have assured Indians they 
will receive at least $2,000 and probably 
$2,500. Please bear in mind there will be 
another day.” Without advising me, the 
Indian Service yielded and Anadarko held 
the only Indian fair in the country. 


Jed Johnson not only served his con- 
stituents well while in Congress, but he 
served his fellow Washington residents 
by teaching a men’s Bible class for more 
than 17 years. One of his former Bible 
class students said in 1944: 

Representative Johnson always impresses 
the class with his deep knowledge of the 
Bible and the splendid style in which he 
presents his material. He speaks without 
notes, but his lectures are obviously well 
prepared. He is a man's man in all he does. 


Until his death last week, Jed Johnson 
had served ably since 1947 as a judge in 
the U.S. Customs Court, upon appoint- 
ment by former President Harry S. Tru- 
man. Jed Johnson served his profes- 
sion, his State, and his God in the most 
able manner. I wish to express my sym- 
pathies to the members of his beloved 
family at this time. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. WICKER- 
sHAM] in this tribute to a great Okla- 
homan and a former distinguished Mem- 
ber of the House, the late Jed Joseph 
Johnson. Jed Johnson was my friend 
for many years. I knew him when he 
was a member of the Oklahoma State 
Senate more than 35 years ago. He 
served the old Oklahoma Sixth Congres- 
sional District in the House for more 
than 20 years. At the time of his defeat 
in 1946 he was a ranking member of the 
Committee on Appropriations and chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on the Inte- 
rior. In my State and elsewhere he has 
left many monuments to his service. He 
was devoted to the job of building up our 
Indian schools and in advancing the 
cause of Indian health and education. 
He was a devoted Member of the House. 
Since 1947 he has served with distinction 
as a U.S. judge on the customs court. He 
has been eligible for retirement for sev- 
eral years, but he refused to quit work- 
ing until the end. 

Jed Johnson has been my friend over 
the years. Mrs. Albert and I lived in 
his house when we were first married. 

He has left a fine family. His son, Jed 
Johnson, Jr., used to work as a page in 
the House after his father had left the 
House. Many Members may also re- 
member him. 

To Mrs. Johnson and the children and 
grandchildren of Jed Johnson, Mrs. 
Albert and I extend our heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the life, service, and 
memory of Jed Joseph Johnson. Born 
in Ellis County, Tex., Ed Johnson moved 
to Oklahoma in 1888, attended its public 
schools, and graduated in 1915 with a de- 
gree in law from the University of Okla- 
homa. After postgraduate work in 
France, he was admitted to the bar and 
commenced the practice of law in Walt- 
ers, Okla. Seven years as a member of 
the Oklahoma State Senate prepared 
him for a congressional career which 
began in March of 1927 and did not end 
until he accepted a judgeship on the U.S. 
custom court in 1947. 

Mr. Speaker, we all admire courage. 
We all respect patriotism. We all pay 
homage to integrity and loyalty. Jed 
Johnson had all of these qualities in 
great abundance. He displayed them as 
he sought, strove and tried to represent 
the State he so greatly loved. As the 
inspired record speaks of the disciple 
Barnabas, Jed Johson was a “good” man, 
He was a good man because his life as a 
public servant was one in which he pre- 
formed good works and kind deeds. He 
was a great Oklahoman. The inspira- 
tion of the Great Plains was in his being. 
The promise of the soil was in his char- 
acter. The very directness of nature was 
in all his thoughts and all his utterances. 
A great Oklahoman and a good person; 
but most of all Jed Johnson was a great 
American. 

His life was dedicated to America. He 
was devoted to the causes that have 
made our Nation the unchallenged lead- 
er of the free world. He was devoted to 
progress and thus did not fear new fields 
and new programs. His service in this 
House speaks for itself and the record 
he made is worthy of imitation by all 
men. Truly, Jed Johnson was a giant 
among Americans. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, to his wife and 
fine family I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy. I am sure, however, they draw 
consolation in knowing that his was a 
life well lived, that his was a life well 
spent. They know that Jed Johnson 
would say with the poet: 

Today the journey is ended, 

I have worked out the mandates of fate; 
Naked, alone, undefended, 

I knock at the uttermost gate. 


Behind is life and its longing, 

Its trial, its trouble, its sorrow; 
Beyond is the infinite morning 

Of a day without a tomorrow. 


Lo, the gate swings wide at my knocking, 
Across endless reaches I see 

Lost friends with laughter come flocking 
To give a glad welcome to me. 


Farewell, the maze has been threaded, 
This is the ending of strife; 

Say not that death should be dreaded— 
"Tis but the beginning of life. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all other 
members of the Oklahoma delegation 
be permitted to revise and extend their 
remarks immediately following those of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
JARMAN]. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 

is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are frequently times when one yearns for 
soft words and tender phrases that could 
convey cherished memories, warmed by 
the sunlight of friendship stored in long 
years of association, hard work, and daily 
deeds and kindnesses. Such a time is 
now; for my dear friend, the Honorable 
Jed Joseph Johnson, of Chickasha, Okla, 
has passed from our sight, bequeathing 
me a rich legacy of fond memories, wise 
counsel, and hearty laughter. 

When I first came to Washington in 
1941, as executive secretary to Ross Riz- 
ley, I had the wonderful opportunity of 
becoming well acquainted with Jed, who 
gave so freely of his time, his friendship, 
and his help. 

Jed had that rare combination of 
honesty, sincerity, love, and humility to 
make a friend of everyone he came in 
contact with, regardless of party affilia- 
tion or personality. And these were well- 
nourished qualities which he daily 
tended and cultivated. 

They sprouted forth as he grew from 
a boy’s farm life and public schooling 
and progressed to law school at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. They waxed strong 
and tall as he served his country in 
World War I. Healthy leaves sprang 
forth when his experience broadened 
later as an editor, a State senator, and 
a delegate to the annual Peace Confer- 
ence of the Interparliamentary Union at 
Paris in 1927 and 1937, and at Geneva 
in 1929. 

And then Jed’s budding life blossomed 
into that magnificent flower of human 
love and understanding which inevitably 
was picked for high public service. Jed 
was elected to Congress. As a Demo- 
crat from our State of Oklahoma, he 
came to Washington as a Member of the 
70th Congress, and then was reelected for 
the nine succeeding Congresses, serving 
18 years in all. 

But Jed’s work was not finished, and 
the blossom was still fresh and fragrant; 
for Jed was called to serve at another 
pillar of our American society. In 1947, 
he was appointed by President Harry 
S. Truman to the U.S. customs court. 
There he diligently labored until his 
passing. 

I will never forget Jed, for his ideas, 
his counsel, and his contributions will 
ever be alive in my thoughts; and both 
Mrs. Belcher and I extend our most 
heartfelt sympathy to his wonderful 
wife, Mrs. Beatrice L. Johnson, now of 
New York City, and to his son and his 
three daughters. 

I could dwell for hours on the Jed I 
knew, from whose affluent life I gleaned 
so much of the sunlight of warm friend- 
ship; but in his case there is no need, for 
he shared it freely with all. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks at this point in 
the Record on the subject of the late 
Honorable Jed Johnson. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
ory of the late Jed J. Johnson, who 
passed away in New York on May 7, has 
been eulogized by his former colleagues 
in the House. I wish to associate myself 
with the many expressions of admira- 
tion for that distinguished American. 
Jed Johnson served in the House for 
many years and was one of the most re- 
spected Members of this body. He was 
known for his courage, his devotion to 
the office he filled, and his untiring ef- 
forts in behalf of good government. The 
country has suffered a heavy loss. 

Judge Johnson will be remembered by 
those who knew him as a friendly, affa- 
ble, courteous gentleman of the old 
school. He will also be remembered for 
his statesmanship and his fight for econ- 
omy and fiscal responsibility during the 
time he served so ably on the Committee 
on Appropriations. I feel that I have lost 
a valuable friend in his passing. I ex- 
tend to the family my deepest sympathy 
in their bereavement. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a sad heart that I join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the memory of one of 
the finest and most capable members I 
have ever known, the Honorable Jed J. 
Johnson, of Oklahoma. I considered 
Jed one of my best friends, and was 
indeed shocked when I first learned of 
his passing on May 8, 1963, by telephone 
from the Honorable Webster J. Oliver, 
Chief Judge of the U.S. Customs Court. 

Jed Johnson was my first chairman of 
a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations. When I was elected 
to the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions in January 1945, the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
then, as now, chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, assigned me to 
the Interior subcommittee of which Jed 
was chairman. I learned quite a bit 
about appropriations procedure from 
him. He was a highly respected gentle- 
man who represented the people of his 
beloved State of Oklahoma with dignity 
and honor; first as a State senator in 
Oklahoma and then for 20 years as a 
member of this House from the Sixth 
District of Oklahoma. His public serv- 
ice did not stop there, however, for he 
was appointed by President Harry S. 
Truman judge of the U.S. Customs Court 
where he diligently labored until his 
passing. 

His good deeds and his many fine qual- 
ities will long be remembered by all who 
were privileged to have known Jed John- 
son. His beloved wife, his son, and his 
daughters have my deepest sympathy in 
their great loss. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with real regret that I learned of the 
passing of Judge Jed J. Johnson. I was 
associated with him in this House closely 
for a number of years. He was my 
benefactor at the time I started my work 
in the House. He was ever ready to 
give me information that was most valu- 
able and helpful to me as a fledgling 
Member of this body. One of the first 
appearances I ever made before a com- 
mittee of the Congress was on the occa- 
sion of my appealing to the Subcommit- 
tee on Interior of the House Committee 
on Appropriations headed by Jed John- 
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son, of Oklahoma. This was in behalf 
of the allocation of funds for the build- 
ing of a fish hatchery at Corning, Ark. 
It was a real inspiration and joy to me 
when, by and through the assistance and 
efforts of Chairman Johnson, the sub- 
committee approved the request. The 
fish hatchery was built, and as a result, 
hundreds upon hundreds of people from 
a wide area have enjoyed good fishing 
in nearby streams due solely to the gen- 
erosity and influence of the subcommit- 
tee chairman in providing the money for 
this project. 

Jed Johnson's family and my family 
have been close friends throughout these 
years. His son, Jed, Jr., and my daugh- 
ter, Tolise, are the same age. 

It was a genuine delight for him to 
help others. I believe his happiest mo- 
ments were when he was being of service 
to his constituents or to his colleagues 
or friends. I do not recall who it was 
that composed these words: “Strow 
gladness on the paths of men, you can- 
not pass this way again.” 

During his service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Jed Johnson brought hap- 
piness to untold members, including my- 
self. He was a Representative in the 
truest sense of the word. That is to say, 
he typified the type of person that our 
Founding Fathers had in mind when the 
legislative branch, as well as our Gov- 
ernment, was established under the Con- 
stitution. He served his district with 
zeal and determination during his long 
tenure in the House. 

Mrs. Gathings and I extend sympathy 
to Mrs. Johnson and her fine family in 
the passing of this great and good man. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with regret that I noted the passing of a 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Honorable Jed J. John- 
son, a Representative from the State of 
Oklahoma from 1927 to 1947. 

I had the privilege of serving with Jed 
Johnson for a number of years. He was 
one of the sincerest, most able Members 
of Congress that I have ever known. 
He was highly respected by all his col- 
leagues and was a dedicated, patriotic 
American, 

Jed Johnson, his wonderful wife and 
fine children were very popular with 
Members of Congress and their families. 
In other words, the Jed Johnson family 
was one the entire Congress was very 
proud of. 

Jed Johnson served his country well 
and was properly referred to as a great 
American. 


DO BRITISH AIR FARES MATCH 
BRITISH OCEAN RATES TO CUBA? 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the British Government has 
warned two U.S. airlines to increase their 
transatlantic fares or risk action by 
the British to detain their aircraft. 
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As a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, which 
has jurisdiction over commercial air 
fares, I find this news very disturbing. 
It comes at a time when Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations must be preserved and 
strengthened, and the United States is 
making every attempt to do so. 

Just recently the Congress approved 
honorary citizenship for Sir Winston 
Churchill, an unprecedented move by 
the American people to honor a great 
British figure. 

And the U.S. Government has done 
little to actively discourage the regular 
stream of British merchant vessels call- 
ing in the ports of Communist Cuba, 
despite my regular protests of this situa- 
tion. In the past two weeks, 5 British 
ships have aided the Moscow to Havana 
pipeline by calling in Cuba, and total 
British ocean traffic to Castro’s island 
numbers 26 ships since the start of this 
year. Nearly half of these ships were 
tankers. 

The U.S. and British Governments will 
conduct negotiations shortly in an effort 
to settle differences in transatlantic air 
fares. I strongly urge that these dis- 
cussions include firm U.S. demands that 
British shipping to Cuba be suspended. 
A settlement of this kind would do much 
to preserve the close ties between Eng- 
land and America. 


THE 12TH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this time to bring to the 
attention of the House, the 12th Annual 
Report of the National Science Founda- 
tion. As a newcomer this report is 
most interesting, particularly, appendix 
C, pages 176 to 230, which enumerates 
the research grants. As I understand 
it, this Foundation spends $261 million 
of which $8814 million is for the research 
grants. 

I do not want my statement today to 
be an indictment of this work, but a 
momentary note of question. You see, 
Mr. Speaker, I come from a basically 
industrial district and I would like to be 
able to explain to my factory workers 
the necessity of spending $48,300 of 
their hard-earned money for a study of 
“Genetics of Sex Expression in Plants.” 
I am inclined to think that my people 
will fee] that the plants have successfully 
expressed themselves in this area with 
the help of nature and without Govern- 
ment intervention for 2000 years—and 
they may expect me to have some 
answers for them. Mr. Speaker, they 
may also question spending $5,500 to 
study “Hybridization and Evolutionary 
Divergence in Tree Frogs” or they may 
wonder about spending $12,900 to study 
“Gene Action in Cytoplasmic Sterility 
of Sorghum.” My people are fond of 
tree frogs and they like sorghum very 
much, but I doubt that a one of them is 
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very concerned about whether their 
molasses is sterile or fertile. 

So, Mr. Speaker, if some of the Mem- 
bers who have been around for awhile 
would tell me how I could explain some 
of these studies, I would appreciate it. 
They might include explanations for such 
studies as $8,300 for a study of Com- 
parative Genetics of the Deer Mouse 
and the Laboratory Mouse,” and $29,700 
for a study of “Incompatibility Factors 
in Schizophyllum”—whatever that is— 
and many others that appear on the 50- 
odd pages mentioned. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1963 
Mr. THOMAS submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
5517) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes. 


RUMANIAN NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
history of the Rumanian people during 
the last two decades has been full of 
calamities and tragedies. They were 
among the first to be involved in the last 
World War, and they were also among 
the first to be caught in the claws of 
the Soviet Union’s aggressive totalitar- 
ianism. It is true that their earlier his- 
tory does not present an easygoing and 
happy existence, but since 1940 their lot 
has been unenviably and invariably sad. 

Centuries ago their country was over- 
run and the people subjected to the rule 
of the Ottoman Turks for some 400 years, 
but these doughty and dauntless peas- 
ants were not easily reconciled with the 
oppressive rule of an alien regime, and 
they fought back their oppressors with 
all the means at their disposal. They 
always looked forward to the day when 
they could cast off the alien yoke weigh- 
ing heavily upon them. More than 100 
years ago the Crimean War offered them 
this chance. At the end of that war 
they first attained autonomous status. 
Then in 1877 they seized upon another 
opportunity during the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78, and proclaimed their 
independence on May 10 of that year. 
For 86 years that day has become a Ru- 
manian national holiday. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia Day. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
MecMItLan], chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


EXEMPT LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, ACT OF FEBRUARY 4, 1913 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 3191) to exempt life in- 
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surance companies from the act of Feb- 
rurary 4, 1913, regulating loaning of 
money on securities in the District of 
Columbia. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
10 of the Act entitled “An Act to regulate 
the business of loaning money on security 
of any kind by persons, firms, and corpora- 
tions other than national banks, licensed 
bankers, trust companies, sayings banks, 
building and loan associations, and real es- 
tate brokers in the District of Columbia”, 
approved February 4, 1913. (D.C. Code, sec. 
26-610), is amended by striking out the peri- 
od at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “or to life insurance 
companies.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 9, after “amended” strike out 
“by striking out the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘or to life insurance companies’ 
and insert: 

“(a) by inserting the subsection designa- 
tion ‘(a)’ immediately before the first word 
of such section; (2) by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: ‘or 
to life insurance companies. As used in this 
section the term “life insurance companies” 
means and includes any life insurance com- 
pany authorized to do business in the 
District of Columbia pursuant to the 
Life Insurance Act (48 Stat. 1127. et seq.) 
and any other life insurance company which 
has a valid, current license to do business as 
such in any State of the United States’; and 
(3) by adding thereto the following new sub- 
section: 

b) Any person or any legal entity ex- 
empted from the provisions of this Act by 
such subsection (a) of this section making 
loans secured on real or personal property in 
the District of Columbia who or which does 
not maintain an office for doing business in 
the District of Columbia or a residence in 
said District where such person or legal en- 
tity may be served with process in any suit 
arising out of any such transaction or in 
connection with such property shall appoint 
and maintain at all times in the District of 
Columbia a resident agent upon whom 
process may be served in any such suit, and 
shall register with the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia or with their designee 
the name and address of such resident agent. 
Any such person or legal entity which falls 
to appoint and maintain at all times in the 
District of Columbia such resident agent 
shall not, while such failure continues, be 
entitled to the exemption provided in this 
section. Whenever any such person or entity 
does not have in the District of Columbia an 
agent for services of process or such agent 
cannot with reasonable diligence be found at 
his registered address, then the said Commis- 
sioners or their designee shall be the agent 
for the service of process for such person or 
entity. Service of process on the Commis- 
sioners or their designee shall be made by 
delivering to, and leaving with them, or with 
any person having charge of their office, or 
with their designee, duplicate copies of the 
process accompanied by a fee in the amount 
of $2.00 and such service shall be sufficient 
service upon such person or entity. In the 
event of such service, the Commissioners, or 
their designee, shall immediately cause one 
of such copies to be forwarded by registered 
or certified mail, addressed to such person or 
entity at his or its address, as such address 
appears on the records of the Commissioners 
or their designee. Any such service shall be 
returnable in not less than thirty days un- 
less the rules of the court issuing such 
process prescribe another period, in which 
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ease such prescribed period shall govern. 
Nothing contained in this section shall limit 
or affect the right to serve any process, no- 
tice, or demand required or permitted by law 
to be served on any such person or entity in 
any other manner now or hereafter permitted 
by law.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
3191 would exempt life insurance com- 
panies from the act of February 4, 1913, 
regulating loaning of money on secu- 
rities in the District of Columbia. 

The amendment of section 26-610 of 
the District of Columbia Code would 
add life insurance companies to the list 
of institutional lenders already exempted 
under that section from the provisions 
of chapter 6, title 26 of the District of 
Columbia Code, generally called the loan 
shark law. The amendment would not 
add any new category of investment 
authority for life insurance companies. 

The present language of section 26- 
610 excludes from the purview of that 
law just about all types of institutional 
lenders except insurance companies. 
Historically, this omission is probably 
accounted for by the fact that insurance 
companies, particularly life insurance 
companies, were not as significant in the 
mortgage lending market in 1913, when 
the legislation in question was enacted, 
as they have since become. 

The legislative record shows clearly 
that the 1913 act was aimed at driving 
out the unlicensed makers of small loans 
charging an exorbitant rate of interest 
to the borrowers. As late as 1930, it was 
considered that the act applied only to 
small loans of $200 or less and did not 
apply to normal real estate mortgage 
transactions (see Von Rosen v. Dean, 41 
F, (2d) 982). More recent decisions of 
the local court of appeals, however, 
appear to hedge on the Von Rosen case 
with the result that substantial doubt 
has been raised as to whether an insti- 
tutional lender not included in the ex- 
emption of 26-610 is restricted by the 
provisions of the Loan Shark Act in its 
regular mortgage loan operations. 

The problem and the questions rela- 
tive to life insurance companies arise 
because section 26-601 of the District. of 
Columbia Code establishes a 6-percent 
interest limit on loans for more than 
$200 if made by a lender other than those 
exempted in section 26-610. 

On the other hand, the usury statute, 
section 28-2703 of the District of Colum- 
bia Code, allows for a maximum interest 
rate up to 8 percent provided the loan 
contract is in writing. There is no ques- 
tion that banks and building and loan 
associations, exempted by 26-610 of the 
code, are governed in their maximum in- 
terest rate only by the usury statute. 
As indicated, however, there is a question 
in the case of insurance companies as a 
consequence of which the conservative 
position has been taken by many such 
companies that they will not entertain 
requests for loans in the District of Co- 
lumbia which in normal circumstances 
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will justify at a given time an interest 
rate in excess of 6 percent. Such loans 
in general are those for larger amounts 
desired by sophisticated investors in the 
development of commercial and apart- 
ment projects. While it seems clear that 
the 1913 act was not intended to cover a 
lender such as an insurance company, 
the fact is that for all practical purposes 
many insurance companies will not make 
available in the District of Columbia 
funds which otherwise might be loaned 
for enterprises and under conditions 
justifying an interest rate in excess of 
6 percent. Naturally, the companies pre- 
fer to take that portion of their invest- 
ment funds to a jurisdiction in which 
there is no question about the authorized 
interest rate. 

The enactment of H.R. 3191 has the 
support of some foreign companies li- 
censed to do business here and which 
are now lending money on real estate 
mortgages in the District of Columbia. 
It also has the support of the domestic 
life insurance companies of the District 
and many other interested groups. 

The bill, as amended and reported, 
has the approval of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 

Subsection (b) would be inserted into 
the act to make sure that a foreign lender 
making real estate or personal property 
loans in the District can be served with 
process in suits arising out of any such 
loan transaction or in connection with 
the property securing the loan. The 
section requires the nonresident company 
or person to appoint a resident agent. It 
further provides that in the event that 
such an agent is not appointed, the Com- 
missioners of the District or their des- 
ignee shall be the agent for the service 
of process for such company or person, 
for a fee of $2, and the exemption pro- 
vided by the statute as amended is lost. 

This same legislation passed the House 
on June 25, 1962. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced H.R, 3191 in order to provide 
needed exemption to life insurance com- 
panies from the 1913 regulatory act 
addressed to the loaning of money on 
securities in the District of Columbia. 
Most institutional lenders are already 
exempted from the purview of that act 
and the legislative record shows clearly 
that the 1913 act was aimed not at the 
closely regulated institutional lender, but 
rather at the makers of small loans 
charging an exorbitant rate of interest 
to the borrower. Recent eourt decisions, 
however, have cast some ambiguity on 
the purview of the 1913 law. Conse- 
quently, it is indeed gratifying to note 
House passage today of H.R. 3191. En- 
actment of this measure into law will 
considerably clear the air and dispel 
existing uncertainties surrounding 
security loan transactions carried on by 
District of Columbia life insurance 
companies. 
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LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit for the 
Record information explaining the bill 
just passed, and I also ask unanimous 
consent that the chairman of the sub- 
committee calling up the remainder of 
the bills have the opportunity to submit 
his remarks in the Recor following the 
passage of each bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. At this time I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. WHITENER] to call up bills. 


SUSPENSION OF UNRULY PUPILS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 4273) 
to amend section 207, title 31, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code of 1961, as amend- 
ed, and ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wonder if the gentle- 
man would give the Members of the 
House an explanation of this bill? 

Mr. WHITENER. I shall be happy to 
explain the bill. This is a bill to amend 
section 207 of title 31 of the District of 
Columbia Code. 

Simply stated, the bill would confer 
upon the school authorities of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the right to suspend 
or dismiss students who do not conduct 
themselves in accordance with the 
standards of good behavior and the rules 
promulgated by the Board of Education. 

Mr. KYL. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, is there 
anything in this particular bill concern- 
ing corporal punishment of students in 
school? 

Mr. WHITENER. Not in my opinion. 
There are some people who take the 
position that to make a child leave the 
schoolroom is corporal punishment. 
But this is merely a bill to give the 
school authorities the privilege of sus- 
pending or expelling school students who 
do not behave. 

I might say further to the gentleman 
from Iowa that some doubt has been 
expressed by the school authorities as to 
whether under the compulsory school 
attendance law in the District of Co- 
lumbia the school authorities have the 
power to suspend or expel. This bill 
would remove any doubt as to that power 
or authority. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
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207, title 31, of the District of Columbia Code 
of 1961, as amended (43 Stat. 87, chapter 141, 
Art. I, section 7) is amended by adding a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
section, or any other provision of law, a 
school principal in the District of Columbia 
shall have authority to suspend or dismiss 
any pupil who willfully and persistently vio- 
lates the rules of the school or who may be 
guilty of immoral or disreputable conduct, 
or who may be a menace to the school: 
Provided, That any suspension or dismissal 
in excess of ten school days or any suspen- 
sion or dismissal denying a pupil the right to 
attend school during the last ten school 
days of the school year shall be subject to the 
approval of the Superintendent of Schools 
for the District of Columbia. Every suspen- 
sion or dismissal for cause shall be reported 
at once to the Superintendent, who shall in- 
vestigate the cause and approve or disapprove 
the action of such principal.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out lines 3, 4, 5, and 6 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
section 7 of article I of the Act of February 
24, 1925 (43 Stat. 807; D.C. Code, 31-207), is 
amended by adding a new paragraph as fol- 
lows:” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended so as 
to read: “A bill to amend section 7 of ar- 
ticle I of the act of February 24, 1925.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill H.R. 4273, is to amend 
the present District of Columbia com- 
pulsory school attendance law (D.C. 
Code, 31-207) so as to permit the suspen- 
sion or dismissal of unruly pupils within 
the age limits of compulsory attendance. 

In view of the fact that the above-cited 
section of the District of Columbia Code 
presently provides no latitude whatever 
for any child in the District between 
the ages of 7 and 16 years being pre- 
vented from regular attendance at 
school, the school authorities have ex- 
pressed doubt as to their legal right to 
suspend or expel pupils within those age 
limits, 

One aspect of the disciplinary crisis 
in the District of Columbia public 
schools, so graphically developed in the 
MacCarthy committee’s report on the 
stadium riots of last Thanksgiving Day, 
is the demoralizing effect of the presence 
of a relatively small number of pupils 
who are utterly uncontrollable, and yet 
cannot be removed from the schools 
under present legal limitations. This 
problem led Dr. Carl F. Hansen, District 
of Columbia Superintendent of Schools, 
to write to the District of Columbia 
Board of Education on February 20, 1963, 
as follows: 

“The Superintendent recommends that 
the following rule of the Board of Educa- 
tion govern: and dismissal be 
amended by the deletion of the portion in 
black brackets. 

chapter XIII, section 18, paragraph 1: 
The following offenses furnish sufficient 
cause for suspension or expulsion [in cases 
to which the Compulsory School Attendance 
Act does not apply:3 

1. Immoral conduct. 
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2. Indecent language. 

3. Violent or pointed opposition to 
authority. 

4. Persistent disobedience or disorder. 

“5, Habitual tardiness. 

6. Unauthorized absence. 

“*7. Poor personal hygiene. 

“8. Continuing academic failure. 

‘2. Such suspension or expulsion shall be 
made only with the approval of the assistant 
superintendent concerned and shall be im- 
mediately reported in writing to the Super- 
intendent of Schools.“ 

The justifications are: 

1. It is inevitable in any school system 
that some children will be so uncontrollable 
as to receive no benefit from school attend- 
ance. 

2. In such cases the presence of the un- 
controllable pupil interferes with the right 
to learn of others in the class and school. 

3. The solution to the pupil's problem is 
often of such depth and character that ordi- 
nary school facilities cannot be successful. 

4. Keeping the pupil who cannot respond 
to schooling in school often covers up the 
problem and prevents broader constructive 
action to correct it. 

5. Where the school cannot provide neces- 
sary services the responsibility for doing so 
must be accepted by the parents and the 
community at large such as is represented by 
the Board of Directors of the juvenile delin- 
quency project. 

6. The right to dismiss should have a 
beneficial effect upon pupil behavior because 
it is apparent that under current regulations 
some pupils and their parents take advan- 
tage of the current immunity against dis- 
missal. 

7. The Compulsory School Attendance Act 
requires parents to provide schooling for 
children under 16 years of age but it does 
not require the public schools to do so. 

8. The Board of Education has before it a 
proposal to provide extended school services 
to pupils who are dismissed from the regu- 
lar day school program. It is hoped that 
special help can be given most pupils. 

The superintendent recommends that the 
Board of Education refer this proposal to the 
Committee on Rules for study and recom- 
mendation to the Board of Education. 


On March 14, 1963, Dr. Hansen wrote 
to the Committee on Rules of the Board 
of Education, expanding upon the prob- 
lem further, as follows: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D.C., March 14, 1963. 
To the Committee on Rules of the Board of 
Education: 

On Wednesday, February 20, 1963, the 
Superintendent submitted a report to the 
Board of Education concerning changes in 
the rule on suspension and expulsion. At 
that time it was stated that administrative 
guidelines would be developed by a commit- 
tee of officers and teachers appointed for 
this purpose. The committee agrees with 
the Superintendent that in order to guaran- 
tee an atmosphere conducive to learning and 
to protect persons and property, the policies 
concerning suspension and expulsion must 
be modified. 

In every instance before dismissing or sus- 
pending the uncontrollable pupil the prin- 
cipal should exhaust all available resources 
in his behalf. These include the use of 
school psychologists to recommend school 
placement, the Department of Public Health 
to consider physical health problems, family 
agencies to assess and to aid in improvement 
of home conditions, and church and neigh- 
borhood resources, 

Before acting to dismiss a pupil the prin- 
cipal should give the uncontrollable pupil 
favorable placement in a school classroom, 
in a social adjustment class, or on visiting 
instruction in the home, unless the prog- 
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nosis as to the value of such placement is 
negative. 

The teacher should report any pupil that 
is beyond control without fear of loss of 
status or criticism. She should be a part 
of the school team to determine whether 
school or community resources are avail- 
able for the child, She must have the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the administra- 
tive staff in the recommendations she makes. 


SUSPENSION 


1. The power of suspension is vested in the 
principal, or in his absence, the acting 
principal. 

2. An indefinite suspension shall be made 
in the event of a continuing pattern of 
antisocial behavior or for an initial offense 
of an aggravated nature. In all cases the 
principal must inform the pupil of his sus- 
pension and the reason for it. The prin- 
cipal does not at this point set a period of 
suspension, but informs the pupil that his 
parents will be advised of the period of sus- 
pension at a later date. 

3. The principal should report the sus- 
pension to the parents and the assistant 
superintendent by phone, personal contact, 
or letter. 

4. The principal will arrange a conference 
at which the parents, a representative from 
the Department of Pupil Personnel Services, 
and the teacher, if one is inyolved in the 
suspension, must be present. At this con- 
ference the conditions under which the pupil 
will be reinstated will be defined. 

5. With the fulfillment of the conditions 
of the agreement arrived at in the confer- 
ence the pupil may be readmitted to school. 


DISMISSAL 


1. When the student’s behavior leaves no 
hope of satisfactory adjustment, this action 
may be taken with or without previous sus- 
pension. 

2. Dismissal will be accomplished on the 
recommendation of the principal with the 
approval of the Superintendent of Schools. 

3. Where a pupil has been dismissed, the 
Department of Pupil Personnel Services will 
endeavor to find a community service for 
the child or will assist the parents, if they 
desire, in finding suitable private or tutorial 
education for their child. 

In addition, the Superintendent and the 
school officers concerned are of the opinion 
that a special school, similar in part to that 
of the Boys’ Junior-Senior High School, 
should be established. 

This proposed new school facility will be 
given early and careful attention and a re- 
port thereon will be submitted to the com- 
mittee as soon as possible. 

4. The school departments will work in 
closest cooperation with the juvenile delin- 
quency project and the juvenile court to find 
help for the uncontrollable child. 

5. An appeal for the readmission of a dis- 
missed pupil may be made by the parent, 

or an appropriate agency which 
has assumed responsibility for the pupil’s 
education. The appeal shall be made 
through the principal to the Assistant Super- 
intendent in charge of Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices and must be supported by evidence that 
the pupil has been sufficiently rehabilitated 
to justify a retrial in school. 


This report is submitted for the in- 
formation of the committee. 

At a public hearing held on March 
26, 1963, a spokesman for the Classroom 
Teachers Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, comprising some 3,500 District 
of Columbia teachers, expressed that 
body’s overwhelming approval of this 
measure, testifying in part, as follows: 

Because there is apparently some ques- 
tion as to the present legality of the pro- 
posal regarding the ion or dismissal 
from school of those pupils under the age 
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of 16, we recommend that the Congress pass 
H.R. 4273. We believe that when a child 
has willfully and persistently violated the 
rules and all reasonable means of correction 
has failed, the public schools should not be 
forced to take complete responsibility for 
that child if other individuals or agencies 
can contribute more effectively to his de- 
velopment, 


A representative of the District of Co- 
lumbia Education Association, in testi- 
mony expressing that organization’s sup- 
port of this bill, said in part: 

Concerning H.R. 4273, which would amend 
the District of Columbia Code to permit the 
suspension or dismissal of any pupil for cer- 
tain stated reasons, again I would like to see 
this cared for by a change in the rule of the 
Board of Education. However, should it be 
substantiated that the Board of Education 
does not have the legal right to do so, then I 
think legislation would be justified. 

The executive board of the DCEA recom- 
mended to the Board of Education that it 
delete that part of the rule on dismissal 
which makes it inapplicable to pupils be- 
tween 7 and 16 years of age: 

(A) To allow suspension until the De- 
partment of Pupil Personnel Services makes 
a recommendation as to school placement; or, 

(B) If proper public school placement is 
not available, until placement can be made 
by the parent or the community in a spe- 
cial school or one supported by the commu- 
nity where the pupil may be in residence. 

This recommendation was made by the 
DCEA executive board in the firm belief that 
it is not the intention of the Superintendent 
to permit, and that it will not cause, the 
dumping of children into the streets; but 
rather that it will be the means for im- 
pressing upon parents and all other parties 
concerned the necessity to seek whatever 
therapeutic helps are available to develop the 
recalcitrant child into a good member of so- 
ciety. It is important to note that addition- 
al facilities must be provided to care for 
these children. 


Support for this legislation was ex- 
pressed also by a number of civic organi- 
zations and individual citizens at full 
public hearings on March 13 and 26, 1963. 

On April 17, 1963, the Board of Educa- 
tion approved in principle Dr. Hansen's 
recommendation, amended so as to pro- 
vide only for suspension of unruly stu- 
dents within compulsory attendance age 
limits. Inasmuch as the Board doubts 
its legal authority under present law to 
go further and sanction the expulsion of 
such pupils, this committee feels that 
H.R. 4273, which will remove that legal 
impediment, is vital to the realistic treat- 
ment of this problem. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, these two bills, designed to im- 
prove the present deplorable disciplinary 
situation in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, have my heartiest sup- 
port. In fact, I introduced identical 
legislation in two companion bills, H.R. 
4713 and H.R. 4714. 

Specifically, one of these bills would 
amend the Compulsory School Attend- 
ance Act by providing legal authority for 
the suspension or expulsion of chron- 
ically unruly pupils regardless of their 
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age, and the other would permit teachers 
and principals to exert reasonable force 
in exercising their lawful authority to 
maintain order in the classrooms. 

At present, incorrigible students in the 
District of Columbia public schools ap- 
parently cannot be suspended or expelled 
from school if they are between the ages 
of 7 and 16 years, and they cannot be 
punished effectively because of a Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Education 
rule forbidding corporal punishment. 
Furthermore, the term “corporal punish- 
ment” in this connection has been ridic- 
ulously distorted by administrative in- 
terpretation so that District of Columbia 
teachers today fear to detain unruly 
pupils after school hours or during re- 
cess periods, to separate them in any 
way from the rest of the class, or even to 
assign them extra written work as pun- 
ishment lest they, the teachers, be held 
guilty of using corporal punishment and 
thus exposed to censure. 

The result of these two barriers to 
discipline is that today a relatively small 
percentage of the District of Columbia 
school population, utterly incorrigible 
and openly insolent and defiant to their 
teachers and principals, are completely 
disrupting the normal learning process 
of the majority of their classmates who 
are trying earnestly but vainly to acquire 
an education. 

Many complaints have come to me, 
and undoubtedly to many of my col- 
leagues as well, from harassed teachers 
and parents in this city faced with the 
frustration of this problem and the pres- 
ent restrictions against resolving it. 
Further, I submit that no reasonable 
person could read the report of the 
Citizens Committee on the disgraceful 
rioting at District of Columbia Stadium 
last Thanksgiving Day without realizing 
the extent to which discipline has de- 
teriorated in at least some of the District 
of Columbia public schools and the de- 
gree to which this situation is militating 
so unfairly against the teachers and 
other school personnel as they try val- 
iantly to maintain some semblance of 
order, and against the conscientious stu- 
dents who are being cheated out of the 
educational opportunity to which they 
are entitled. 

The Superintendent of Schools of the 
District of Columbia, who formerly has 
felt that neither of these proposed reme- 
dies was necessary, has been aroused by 
these recent developments to the point 
that on February 20, 1963, he formally 
requested the District of Columbia Board 
of Education to adopt both of these 
measures by administrative action. The 
Board agreed in principle with Dr. Han- 
sen’s position regarding suspension and 
expulsion of pupils. However, they ap- 
parently felt some misgivings as to their 
legal authority in this direction, in view 
of the present Compulsory School At- 
tendance Act, and endorsed only a half- 
way measure. Therefore, I strongly 
urge the passage of H.R. 4273, which will 
remove any legal barrier to the full ac- 
ceptance of Dr. Hansen’s proposal. 

As for the Superintendent’s request for 
removal of the ban on corporal punish- 
ment, the Board split on this issue and 
voted it down by a narrow margin. Some 
of the members of this Board, including 
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its president, testified at our hearings on 
H.R. 4274 that they are opposed to any 
form of corporal punishment and are 
convinced that other means of maintain- 
ing order can be just as effective, or more 
so. In my opinion, this unrealistic atti- 
tude is a major contributing factor to- 
ward the present critical situation. If 
disciplinary measures short of properly 
controlled and administered corporal 
punishment can indeed be effective 
against the hoodlum element in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools, then 
why have such measures not been suc- 
cessfully applied? Since the Board of 
Education, apprised of the facts and with 
public sentiment expressed at a hearing 
last April 8 heavily in favor of the judi- 
cious use of corporal punishment in the 
schools, has declined to take this realistic 
and constructive step, I urge the Congress 
to approve H.R. 4274 and thus provide a 
sorely needed weapon against this dis- 
graceful condition which is impeding the 
proper functioning of the school system 
of the District of Columbia. 


DISCIPLINE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 4274) to 
amend section 103, title 31, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code of 1961, as 
amended, with amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina to explain 
this piece of legislation? 

Mr. WHITENER. I shall be happy 
to explain this bill. This bill is the one 
which has been referred to in some 
quarters as corporal punishment legis- 
lation. The language of the bill I think 
is self-explanatory. It merely would en- 
act into law the proposition that prin- 
cipals and teachers in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia may use 
reasonable force in the exercise of lawful 
authority to restrain or correct pupils 
and maintain order. Neither the Board 
of Education nor any other governmen- 
tal authority in the District of Columbia 
shall promulgate or continue in effect a 
rule, regulation, or bylaw which pro- 
hibits the use of such force as is speci- 
fied in this section. 

Mr. Speaker, I may say to the gentle- 
man that the language of this bill is 
identical to the language of the statute 
in my State. I can say further to the 
gentleman that only in the State of 
New Jersey and the District of Columbia 
is there any prohibition with reference 
to the type of provisions which are con- 
tained in this bill. 

I might further say to the gentleman 
that in the testimony before the com- 
mittee the Superintendent of Schools of 
the District of Columbia, Dr. Carl Han- 
sen, commends this legislation to the 
Congress. Also it is commended in the 
testimony of a representative of the 
Classroom Teacher’s Council. We were 
told that this council represented or has 
a membership of 3,000 to 3,500 teachers 
in the District of Columbia. 
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The witness, Miss Helen Courtney, 
testified that the elementary school- 
teachers were polled and were in agree- 
ment to the extent of 95 percent. The 
junior high teachers and the high school 
teachers were spot checked with approxi- 
mately the same result. I might say fur- 
ther to the gentleman that according to 
the testimony before our subcommittee 
the National Educational Association 
conducted a similar poll. Of the men 
teachers who were polled, 78 percent of 
them favored such a proposal and 69.2 
percent of the women teachers in the Na- 
tion favored such a proposal. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
the gentleman if it is possible for us to 
legislate in this fashion in the schools 
of the District of Columbia because Con- 
gress in effect has the authority to regu- 
late the business of the District and be- 
cause Congress provides the funds for 
the operation of the schools; is this cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WHITENER. I would say to the 
gentleman that in the view of this Mem- 
ber the Congress not only has the au- 
thority but we have the duty. 

Mr. KYL. Would it follow then that 
if the Federal Government provides 
funds for the operation of schools in 
North Carolina or Iowa or Wyoming they 
would also have the right to promulgate 
such rules and regulations? 

Mr. WHITENER. I think the gentle- 
man knows what my answer would be to 
that. In the first place, I do not think 
the Federal Government has any busi- 
ness providing funds for education in 
North Carolina, and if they did, they 
would not have the right to promulgate 
such rules and regulations. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, do I 
understand correctly that by this legisla- 
tion we are simply repealing a ruling of 
the Board of Education in the District? 
Does not the Board of Education have 
the authority to bring about this result 
whether or not we legislate? 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would say to the gentleman that that is 
correct; and we had hoped that the 
Board would bring about that result. 
The Board was divided on the question. 
On April 13, I believe, at a meeting, a 
majority of the Board of Education voted 
against doing away with their regula- 
tions. We felt that the Superintendent 
of Schools and 95 percent of the school- 
teachers who were in favor of this pro- 
posal, and who are in the classrooms, 
were entitled to support from the Board, 
and if not from the Board, from the 
Congress. I might say to the gentleman 
that we had hearings before the Board 
of Education finally got around to a for- 
mal discussion of the matter and it was 
not until after the discussion that the 
bills were reported out by the subcom- 
mittee and full committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. BROMWELL. But the Board of 
Education has not changed its position 
by reason of the hearings and the report- 
ing of this bill; is that correct? 

Mr. WHITENER. I will say to the 
gentleman that the Board of Education 
and the Washington Post have not 
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agreed; the Evening Star and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee have. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Is this House go- 
ing to put itself in the position of second 
guessing the Board of Education on its 
decisions? 

Mr. WHITENER. I might say to the 
gentleman that I do not believe there is 
any second guessing involved. We have 
on the statute books title 31 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, in which is found 
many, many regulations with reference 
to the schools of this District which deal 
with a much less important phase of the 
operation of the schools than this. Also, 
if we followed the gentleman’s inference 
we would say that the State legislatures 
in these various States, as in my State of 
North Carolina, were overriding their 
school boards. But in my State, the re- 
sponse we have had from the interested 
school leaders has been that they do not 
feel that the Legislature was improvi- 
dently wandering into the field of school 
administration, and they thought it was 
a proper legislative act. And that is the 
feeling of the subcommittee and the 
committee. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House o/ 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, ‘That section 
103, title 31, of the District of Columbia Code 
of 1961, as amended (34 Stat. 317, ch. 3446, 
sec. 2), is amended by adding a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

“Principals and teachers in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia may use 
reasonable force in the exercise of lawful au- 
thority to restrain or correct pupils and 
maintain order. Neither the Board of Edu- 
cation nor any other governmental authority 
in the District of Columbia shall promulgate 
or continue in effect a rule, regulation, or 
bylaw which prohibits the use of such force 
as is specified in this section.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out lines 3, 4, and 5 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “That sub- 
section (a) of section 2 of the Act of June 
20, 1906, as amended (34 Stat. 317; D.C. Code, 
secs. 31-101—104), is amended by inserting 
immediately after the third paragraph 
thereof (D.C. Code, sec. 31-103) the follow- 
ing: 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker. 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the pro- 
posed legislation is a glaring example of 
why Congress should not be legislating 
for the District of Columbia and why 
there should be home rule for the District 
and why Congress should act now on 
home rule. 

It seems to me incredible that in this 
day and age there should be a bill before 
Congress designed to cope with the dis- 
ciplinary problems in the District schools 
by resorting to corporal punishment. 

To suggest that corporal punishment 
is the answer, or even a partial answer, 
to the grave problems in Washington’s 
schools, it seems to me, is extremely 
dangerous and appallingly naive. It is 
dangerous because it focuses attention 
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on a supposed cure-all where there is no 
cure-all. Instead of directing our atten- 
tion to finding effective solutions for the 
deep and complicated problems of the 
District of Columbia, the idea of corporal 
punishment seems an easy way out, It 
suggests that this is some kind of a new 
wonder drug to heal the wounds which 
have been created by years and years, 
yes, centuries of segregation, poverty 
and neglect. 

Instead of thinking about corporal 
punishment as an answer to the prob- 
lems in the District, we should be con- 
centrating, and concentrating hard, to 
eliminate the conditions which caused 
the social and economic ills in the first 
place, for no school's children can be ex- 
pected to be healthy and happy students 
when they come from overcrowded 
slums, broken homes, and strife-ridden 
neighborhoods, a situation which results 
from segregated housing in the first 
place. 

No amount of beating, and that is ex- 
actly what this bill intends, is going to 
transform culturally deprived and emo- 
N charged young people into model 
pu 

The thinking reflected in this bill is 
naive because it assumes that physical 
punishment can mold youngsters and 
force a rebellious youngster to submit 
to required standards of conduct. 

The truth of the matter is that stu- 
dents who would be subjected to this dis- 
cipline would become worse by the ap- 
plication of corporal punishment. it 
would just build up their resentments 
and frustrations. Public humiliation by 
beatings in front of their classmates 
would make them more resentful and 
frustrated and do nothing to solve the 
problem. What these young people need 
is psychiatric help and counseling and 
the concern of a concerned Congress. 

We are not going to solve the problem 
by passing the buck to the schoolteacher 
saying, Lou go ahead and beat these 
children, and all the problems will be 
solved.” 

Rather, these youngsters need to be 
shown, by example and guidance, that 
there are other ways of learning to con- 
trol oneself and that there are other 
methods of coping with one’s rebellious 
feelings. They need skillful guidance 
counselors, school psychiatrists, and well 
trained and knowledgeable teachers to 
help them to learn better ways of liv- 
ing. And that is what this Congress 
should be concerned about providing for 
these youngsters, helpers and teachers, 
not whips. 

Mr. Speaker, a classroom, and a school, 
is a place for learning—learning about 
the world and learning the skills with 
which to live and work in the world. 
Surprisingly, and this does startle many 
of those who advocate corporal punish- 
ment, most students, even the unruly 
ones, do respect this aim of a school. 
They want to succeed in the world, and 
so they want to learn in school. For 
they realize that in school they have an 
opportunity to equip themselves with the 
knowledge and techniques that are 
needed for jobs and occupations in the 
larger community. 

If these young people are provided 
with skillful instruction in meaningful 
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studies and in a healthy classroom at- 
mosphere, many of their so-called be- 
havior problems disappear. But, how 
can all this be accomplished in a school 
system which is understaffed, under- 
equipped, and sadly demoralized? We 
should be concentrating now on how to 
provide teachers and equipment and 
support for Washington’s schools. 

Of course, there are deeply disturbed 
children who become grave discipline 
problems. But for them, as for the oth- 
ers, application of the ruler is of no help. 
They need the counsel of skilled profes- 
sionals, doctors, guidance counselors, 
and psychiatrists, and they need special 
facilities to aid them. We should be con- 
centrating now on how to give these 
troubled children this badly needed help. 

Let us start now to provide these chil- 
dren with help and guidance and proper 
schools and enact a home rule measure 
to give the authority to the District of 
Columbia to deal with problems both in 
the schools and other areas, so that Con- 
gress is no longer called upon to pass this 
kind of foolish nonsense. Constructive 
programs to help the District’s schools, 
yes. Corporal punishment, no. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not take the 5 
minutes, but I will say to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from New 
York, I think the answer to his argument 
is the language of the court of his State 
in the case of People ex rel. Hogan v. 
Newton (56 N.Y.S. (2d) 779) City Court 
of White Plains, July 12, 1945, and I 
quote from the court: 

A school or a school is entitled to 
maintain discipline. * * * If a schoolteach- 
er cannot maintain respect for or obedience 
of a school rule or instruction, the teacher is 
entitled to and should maintain such re- 
spect or obedience with force, if necessary, 
and under the proper conditions. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

So what the gentleman is saying is that 
the State of New York provides for cor- 
poral punishment; is that not true, in 


their school system? 
Mr. WHITENER. Without question. 
Mr. GROSS. Yes, I thank the gentle- 


an. 
Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I would like 
to say to the gentleman that the State 
of New York does not provide by law for 
corporal punishment in schools. This 
question was before the Legislature of 
the State of New York, and a bill very 
similar to the bill before the House today 
was not enacted. 

Mr. GROSS. It permits corporal pun- 
ishment; is that not true? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. The case 
which the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina cited was perfectly sound common 
law. Any teacher in any school system 
may use whatever force is necessary to 
defend himself and deal with violence 
and force. It is an entirely different 
thing to urge the House to pass a law in 
effect telling teachers in the school sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia to use 
corporal punishment and force and to 
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abrogate an existing rule of the Board 
of Education. 

Mr. GROSS. So the State of New 
York does permit corporal punishment 
in its schools? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Absolutely 
not. I refer the gentleman to section 90, 
subdivision 15, of the bylaws of the New 
York City Board of Education which 
provides: 

No corporal punishment shall be inflicted 
in any of the public schools nor punishment 
of any kind tending to cause excessive fear 
or physical or mental distress. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I only cited one case 
that is to be found in the record of the 
hearings, but you will find other cases 
as well. 

There is the case of People v. Mum- 
mert (50 N.. S. (2d) 699) which is a 
1944 case. 

There is the case of People ex rel 
Ebert v. Baldini (159 N. .S. (2d) 802). 
That is a 1957 case. 

There is the case of People against 
Newton which I read from previously 
which is a 1945 case in the State of 
New York. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill, 
H.R. 4274, is to amend existing law so 
as to permit principals and teachers in 
the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia to use reasonable force in exer- 
cising their lawful authority to maintain 
order in the schools, and to forbid tne 
Board of Education to abrogate this 
authority. 

At present, the District of Columbia 
statutes are silent on this point. How- 
ever, chapter V, section 1, paragraph 20 
of the Rules of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia, states Cor- 
poral punishment is not permitted.” 
Thus, the District stands alone with 
New Jersey as the only jurisdictions 
with such a restriction. Furthermore, 
the situation in the District of Columbia 
has been considerably worsened by ad- 
ministrative interpretations of the term 
“corporal punishment,” examples of 
which are cited in the following excerpts 
from a statement addressed to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Education by 
one of its members, under date of April 
17, 1963: 

If you have read the 1,300-plus letters 
from our teachers, you will find over and 
over again such comments as “I'd like to 
keep my pupils after 3 o'clock, but I 
can't * that's corporal punishment;” 
“I'd like to assign written compositions for 
punishment, but I can’t * * * that’s cor- 
poral punishment;” “I'd like to keep a stu- 
dent in class for part of his recess period, 
but I can’t * * * that’s corporal punish- 
ment;" “I'd like to separate him from the 
rest of the class, but I can’t * * * that’s 
corporal punishment.” 

And so forth. 


The deterioration of discipline in the 
public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia, highlighted in the report of the 
Citizens’ Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the stadium riots of last 
Thanksgiving Day, finally reached such 
a point that on February 20, 1963, Dr. 
Carl F. Hansen, District of Columbia 
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Superintendent of Schools, who on pre- 
vious occasions has declared himself as 
opposed to corporal punishment in the 
schools, felt impelled to write to the 
District of Columbia Board of Education 
as follows: 

The Superintendent recommends the de- 
letion of the rule prohibiting corporal pun- 
ishment stated as follows in chapter V, sec- 
tion 1, paragraph 20, of the Rules of the 
Board of Education: 

“Corporal punishment is not permitted.” 

The justifications are: 

1. The rule places teachers in fear of cen- 
sure in case they take any action against a 
pupil that may be alleged to be corporal 
punishment. 

2. Some pupils and possibly their parents 
have the incorrect impression that a teacher 
may not touch them in any way as a result 
of the existence of the rule. 

3. The trend in the country is toward a 
judicious use of corporal punishment. Only 
New Jersey and the District of Columbia 
still have rules prohibiting its use. 

4. Teachers and school officers sometimes 
feel that the rule against corporal punish- 
ment is an expression of distrust of their 
competence to handle their responsibilities. 

Administrative guidelines for the use of 
corporal punishment and the conditions for 
its use will be developed by a committee of 
teachers and officers. 

The Superintendent recommends that the 
proposal be referred to the Committee on 
Rules for study and recommendation to the 
Board of Education. 


In a subsequent letter to the Board 
of Education, dated April 17, 1963, Dr. 
Hansen expounded more fully on this 
ome Pertinent passages are as fol- 
OWS: 


The rule against corporal punishment is 
a reduction in teacher authority. It has 
proved to be more than that: it has produced 
insolence among some pupils and parents 
and insecurity among teachers. 

If teachers are trusted with the power to 
influence the moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of children, anxiety about a possible 
misuse of authority to use physical punish- 
ment seems unjustified. 

* . . * 2 


If this is to be a society governed by law 
then that society must use sanctions upon 
those who violate those laws. Otherwise, 
each man makes his own rules and the result 
is government by individual will. 

The same principle applies to classroom 
management. The government must be one 
of rule rather than individual preferences 
and wishes. Methods to enforce observance 
of the rules must be available to the teacher 
or the whole class suffers from the curtail- 
ment of their rights. Rather than 
repressive, the enforcement of rules preserves 
the rights of the members of the class. 

When the reasonable use of corporal pun- 
ishment establishes observance of the rules 
this makes for freedom and is an but 
repressive. Self-disclpline is the objective, 
but until this is achieved external discipline 
must be applied. To charge that to do this 
is repressive is to question the principle of 
government by law rather than by personal 
whims. 


There is nothing to indicate that teachers 
will use corporal punishment on a wide scale. 
They have made it clear that they mainly 
want to be relieved of the rule against it. 


thority where it is permitted. 
Moreover, the proposed guidelines for the 
use of corporal punishment limit the act to 
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specific measures. The striking about the 
face, beating or shaking are not acceptable 
forms of corporal punishment. 

The teacher is responsible for classroom 
discipline. She will not employ corporal 
punishment except when she believes to do 
so will be salutary. In many instances, she 
will not elect to use this form of control, 
particularly if the pupil is not likely to re- 
spond in a positive way, where the size of 
the pupils or the condition of behavior makes 
the use of corporal punishment impractical, 
or where other means of disciplining pupils 
are more promising. These may include 
suspension of privileges, isolation, detention 
after school, a consultation with parents, 
suspension or dismissal. 

The anxiety about mischief being done to 
children by possible application of a paddle 
should be outweighed by anxiety about un- 
disciplined, uncontrolled, or unchecked be- 
havior which may be effectively corrected in 
the classroom to the real advantage of the 
pupil. The worst treatment we can give a 
child in the classroom is to fail to define 
for him the limits of his rights and privi- 
leges. The most insecure child is one who 
is given complete license to act as he will. 

The most security comes from telling the 
child what to expect if he gets out of bounds, 

If there are parents who do not use cor- 
poral punishment in their own families and 
do not want teachers to do so, such parents 
may notify the principal in writing of their 
wishes on this matter. In so doing, they 
must assume responsibility for seeing to it 
that their children behave well in class and, 
where this does not take place, will them- 
selves supply the necessary sanctions to 
bring about an improvement in behavior. 

* * * * * 

The Superintendent has repeatedly ex- 
plained his position: the authority of the 
teacher must be clear and unequivocal. The 
rule against corporal punishment seriously 
erodes this authority. This conclusion is the 
result of recent widespread inquiry among 
teachers substantiated by subsequent polls 
by teacher organizations. 

= . „ * * 

What is most needed at this time is a firm 
commitment by the Board of Education to 
support their teachers in maintaining disci- 
pline. The time for action is now, and this 
should be practical and usable. Extended 
remarks upon the philosophy of education, 
the sanctity of childhood, the exclusive use 
of reason as the way to get children to behave 
satisfactorily will not satisfy the school staff. 


More than 95 percent of the members 
of the Classroom Teachers Council of 
the District of Columbia, comprising 
some 3,500 elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school teachers, expressed 
approval of Dr. Hansen’s position in this 
matter. Their spokesman testified at a 
public hearing on H.R. 4274, held March 
26, 1963, in part as follows: 


We deplore the numerous misinterpreta- 
tions which have obscured for some citizens 
the purpose and proposed administration of 
these proposals. We reiterate that the sole 
purpose of the proposed changes is to insure 
a more positive, constructive school climate 
which will work to the advantage of all 
students who are attending school to learn. 
It is understood that disciplinary problems 
arise among a very small minority, but these 
problems can seriously obstruct procedures 
designed to benefit the many. 

We believe that children need and will 
respect a firm administrative policy which 
gives them a sense of security, an awareness 
of adult leadership and authority, and the 
knowledge that schools are established basi- 
cally to build good citizens who obey laws 
and respect the rights of others. 


Inasmuch as the Board of Education has 
within its jurisdiction the power to permit 
the use of corporal punishment, we believe 
that this power should remain vested in that 
body. However, if no such constructive ac- 
tion is taken by the Board of Education, it 
is imperative that H.R. 4274 be passed by the 
Congress. 


This same sentiment was expressed by 
a representative of the District of Cohum- 
bia Education Association, who stated: 

The executive board recommended deletion 
of the rule of the Board of Education pro- 
hibiting corporal punishment. We believe 
with the Superintendent of Schools that 
teachers are not desirous of employing cor- 
poral punishment, but that they do desire 
to be relieved of the effect of the rule against 
it, since the rule causes some children to be 
unresponsive to authority. 

As Dr. Hansen has stated, students and 
parents must understand that touching a 
child, leading him forcibly from the room, 
and subduing him because he has become 
uncontrollable are examples of disciplinary 
control which are permissible. Successful 
disciplinary control, whether it be in the 
classrooms, corridors, or other places where 
greater freedom is permitted should always 
be considered a cooperative endeavor of the 
entire staff in a school building, the children 
and the parents. Parents must be made to 
realize that they have a tremendous part 
to play in creating respect on the part of 
their children for the authority of teachers 
and school officers. 


Strong support for this removal of the 
ban on corporal punishment was ex- 
pressed also by numerous citizens and 
civic organizations, both to this commit- 
tee at hearings on March 13 and 26, 
1963, and at a public hearing held by the 
Committee on Rules of the District of 
8 Board of Education on April 8, 

On April 17, 1963, however, despite the 
strong and widespread support for this 
measure, both local and from other juris- 
dictions, a divided District of Columbia 
Board of Education voted against any 
modification of their present ban on the 
use of reasonable force. Inasmuch as 
the Board of Education has thus declined 
to take this realistic and salutary step to 
grant to the teaching personnel of the 
District of Columbia public schools a 
disciplinary authority which exists in 49 
States, this committee feels that this 
legislation is essential to the restoration 
of discipline and order in the public 
schools of the Nation’s Capital. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MCFALL) , there 
were—ayes 60, noes 7. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 
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May 13 


The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
and the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call 


the roll. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 278, nays 53, not voting 102, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abele 
Seen 


Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 


Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Clar 


Foreman 
Fountain 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 


[Roll No. 44] 


YEAS—278 


Goodling 
Grant 
Gray 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
G 


Nygaard 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O'Konski 
Olsen, Mont. 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 

Pelly 


Perkins 
Pi 


Stratton 

Stubblefield 
ullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague, Calif. 

Teague, Tex. 

Thomas 


Thompson, Tex. 


Vinson 
Waggonner 
Wallhauser 
Watson 


Whitener 
Wickersham 
Wi 


Zahblocki 


1963 
NAYS—53 

Ashley Hanna O'Brien, II. 
Brown, Calif. Hansen Hara, III. 
Burke Hawkins O'Hara, Mich 
Byrne, Pa Joelson Olson, Minn. 
Cohelan Karsten ce 
Corman Karth Reuss 
Daddario Kastenmeier Rodino 
Daniels Kyl Roybal 
Dent Leggett Ryan, N.Y. 
Duncan Libonati Schwengel 
Edwards Lindsay Shipley 
Fallon Long, Md. Sickles 
Finnegan McDowell Smith, Iowa 

raser McFall 'Toll 
Friedel Matsunaga Udall 
Gallagher Minish Ullman 
Gin Moss Van Deerlin 
Green, Oreg Murphy, Ill. 

NOT VOTING—102 

Arends Giaimo O'Neill 
Baring Gilbert Osmers 
Barrett Glenn Pepper 
Bates Grabowski Philbin 
Belcher Green, Pa. Pilcher 
Blatnik Grover Pillion 
Bolling Gurney Powell 
Bolton, Halpern Rains 

Oliver P. Harding Rhodes, Ariz 
Buckley Harris Rivers, S. 
Burton Hays Roberts, Tex 
Carey Healey Robison 
Celler Henderson Rogers, Tex 
Clancy Holifield Roosevelt 
Cleveland Hosmer Rosenthal 
Con Jarman Roudebush 
Cooley Jennings Ryan, Mich 
Davis, Tenn Johnson, Calif. St. Onge 
Delaney Kee Schenck 
Derounian Keogh Shelley 
Diggs Kluczynski Slack 
Donohue Lankford Staebler 
Edmondson Lesinski Staggers 
Eliswi McCulloch Steed 
Farbstein McDade Taylor 
Fascell MacGregor Thompson, La 
Fino Martin. Mass. Thompson, N.J 
Flynt Mathias Vanik 
Fogarty Miller, Calif. Walter 
Ford Miller, N.Y. Westland 
Forrester Moorhead Whalley 
Frelinghuysen Morrison Whitten 
Garmatz Murphy, N.Y. Wyman 
Gary 
Gavin Nix 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


WALTER with Mr. CONTE. 

TAYLOR with Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
DoNoHmuE with Mr. WYMAN. 
PHILBIN with Mr. Forp. 

Sr. Once with Mr. ARENDS. 
Focarty with Mr. GROVER. 
FAscELL with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

. Nix with Mr. GLENN, 


PERERRERERE 


Mr. MILLER of California with Mr. MARTIN 

of ee 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. HALPERN. 

Mr. Gtarmo with Mr. WESTLAND. 

Mr. GRABOWSKI with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Rocers of Texas with Mr. ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr. SHELLEY with Mr. MILLER of New York. 

Mr. O'NEILL with Mr. BURTON. 

Mr. KivozyNskI with Mr. GAVIN. 

Mr. JouHnson of California with Mr. 
WHALLEY. 

Mr. BLATNIK with Mr. MCDADE. 

Mr. EDMONDSON with Mr. BELCHER. 

Mr. FORRESTER with Mr. ELLSWORTH. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. SCHENCK. 

Mr. HoLIFELD with Mr. MATHIAS, 

Mr. JENNINGS With Mr. GURNEY. 

Mr. Moorneap with Mr. ROBISON. 

Mr. Ratns with Mr. CLEVELAND. 

Mr. THompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
HOSMER. 
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THOMPSON of New Jersey with Mr. 


Davis of Tennessee with Mr. BUCKLEY. 
JARMAN with Mr. CAREY. 

Stack with Mr. MurPHY of New York. 
WuiITten with Mr. HEALEY. 

FLYNT with Mr. Nxpzr. 

Harris with Mr. Ryan of Michigan. 
PILCHER with Mr. ROSENTHAL. 

ROBERTS of Texas with Mr. STAEBLER. 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. BURKE changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 2 of the act of 
June 20, 1906, as amended.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HORIZONTAL PROPERTY ACT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston] to call up 
the next bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
4276) to provide for the creation of hor- 
izontal property regimes in the District 
of Columbia, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Horizontal Property 
Act of the District of Columbia”. 

Sec. 2. DerrintTions.—Unless it is plainly 
evident from the context that a different 
meaning is intended, as used herein— 

(a) “Unit” or “condominium unit” means 
an enclosed space, consisting of one or more 
rooms, occupying all or part of a floor in 
buildings of one or more floors or stories re- 
gardless of whether it be designed for 
residence, for office, for the operation of any 
industry or business, or for any other type 
or independent use, and shall include such 
accessory units as may be appended thereto, 
such as garage space, storage space, balcony, 
terrace or patio: Provided, That said unit has 
a direct exit to a thoroughfare or to a given 
common space leading to a thoroughfare. 

(b) “Condominium” means the ownership 
of single units in a multiunit structure with 
common elements. 

(c) “Condominium project” means a real 
estate condominium project; a plan or proj- 
ect whereby five or more apartments, rooms, 
office spaces, or other units in existing or 
proposed buildings or structures are offered 
or proposed to be offered for sale. 

(d) “Coowner” means a person, persons, 
corporation, trust, or other legal entity, or 
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any combination thereof, that owns a con- 
dominium unit within the building. 

(e) “Council of coowners” means the co- 
owners as defined in subsection (d) of this 
section, acting as a group in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act and the bylaws 
and declaration established thereunder; and 
a majority, as defined in subsection (h) of 
this section, shall, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, constitute a quorum for 
the adoption of decisions. 

(f£) “General common elements“ except 
as otherwise provided in the plat of con- 
dominium subdivision, means and in- 
cludes— 

(1) the land on which the building stands 
in fee simple or leased provided that lease- 
hold interest of each unit is separable from 
the leasehold interests of the other units; 

(2) the foundations, main walls, roofs, 
halls, columns, girders, beams, supports, 
corridors, fire escapes, lobbies, stairways, and 
entrance and exit or communication ways; 

(3) the basements, flat roofs, yards, and 
gardens, except as otherwise provided or 
stipulated; 

(4) the premises for lodging of janitors 
or persons in charge of the building, except 
as otherwise provided or stipulated; 

(5) the compartments or installations of 
central services such as power, light, gas, cold 
and hot water, heating, central air condi- 
tioning or central refrigeration, swimming 
pools, reservoirs, water tanks and pumps, 
and the like; 

(6) the elevators, garbage incinerators 
and, in general, all devices or installations 
existing for common use; and 

(7) all other elements of the building ra- 
tionally of common use or necessary to its 
existence, upkeep, and safety. 

(g) “Limited common elements” means 
and includes those common elements which 
are agreed upon by all the coowners to be 
reserved for the use of a certain number of 
condominium units, such as special corri- 
dors, stairways, and elevators, sanitary serv- 
ices common to the apartments of a particu- 
lar floor, and the like. 

(h) “Majority of coowners,” “two-thirds 
of the coowners,” and “three-fourths of the 
coowners” means, respectively, 51, 663 and 
75 per centum or more of the votes of the 
coowners computed in accordance with their 
percentage interests as established under 
section 6 of this Act. 

(i1) “Plat of condominium subdivision” 
means the plat of the surveyor of the District 
of Columbia establishing the condominium 
units, accessory units, general common ele- 
ments, and limited common elements. 

(j) “Person” means a natural individual, 
corporation, trustee, or other legal entity 
or any combination thereof. 

(k) “Developer” means a person that 
undertakes to develop a real estate con- 
dominium project. 

(1) “Property” means and includes the 
lands whether leasehold, if separable as de- 
fined in (f) (1) of this section, or in fee sim- 
ple, the building, all improvements and 
structures thereon, and all easements, rights, 
and appurtenances thereunto belonging. 

(m) “To record" means to record in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 499 
of the Act entitled “An Act to establish a 
code of law for the District of Columbia”, 
approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1189, 1268). 

(n) “Common expenses” means and in- 
cludes— 

(1) all sums lawfully assessed against the 
unit owners by the council of coowners; 

(2) expenses of administration, mainte- 
nance, repair, or replacement of the common 
areas and facilities, including repair and re- 
placement funds as may be established; 

(3) expenses agreed upon as common ex- 
penses by the council of coowners; 

(4) expenses declared common expenses by 
the provisions of this Act or by the bylaws. 
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(0) “Common profits” means the balance 
of all income, rents, profits, and revenues 
from the common areas and facilities re- 
maining after deduction of the common ex- 
penses. 

(p) All words used herein include the male, 
female, and neuter genders and include the 
singular or plural numbers, as the case may 
be. 


Sec. 3. HORIZONTAL Property REGcIMES.— 
Whenever the owners or the coowners of any 
square or lot shall subdivide the same into 
a condominium project in conformity with 
section 9 of this Act with a plat of condo- 
minium subdivision there shall be established 
a horizontal property regime. 

Sec. 4. STATUS or CONDOMINIUM UNITS 
WITHIN A HORIZONTAL PROPERTY REGIME.— 
Once the property is subdivided into the 
horizontal property regime, a condominium 
unit in the building may be individually con- 
veyed, leased, and encumbered and may be 
inherited or devised by will, as if it were 
sole and entirely independent of the other 
condominium units in the building of which 
it forms a part; the said separate units shall 
have the same incidents as real property and 
the corresponding individual titles and in- 
terests therein shall be recordable. 

Sec. 5. Jornr TENANCIES, TENANCIES IN 
COMMON, TENANCIES BY THE ENTIRETY.—Any 
condominium unit may be held and owned 
by more than one person as joint tenants, 
as tenants in common, as tenants by the en- 
tirety (in the case of husband and wife), or 
in any other real property tenancy relation- 
ship recognized under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

SEC. 6. OWNERSHIP OF CONDOMINIUM UNITS, 
OF COMMON ELEMENTS; DECLARATION; VOTING; 
INDIVIDUAL UNIT DEEDS.—A condominium 
unit owner shall have the exclusive fee 
simple ownership of his unit and shall have 
a common right to a share, with the other 
coowners, of an undivided fee simple interest 
in the common elements of the property, 
equivalent to the percentage representing 
the value of the unit to the value of whole 
property 


Said percentage interest shall not be sep- 
arated from the unit to which it appertains. 

The individual percentages shall be estab- 
lished at the time the horizontal property re- 
gime is constituted by the recording among 
the land records of the District of Columbia, 
of a declaration setting forth said percent- 
ages, shall have a permanent character, and 
shall not be changed without the acquies- 
cence of the coowners representing all the 
condominium units in the building, which 
said change shall be evidenced by an appro- 
priate amendatory declaration to such effect 
recorded among the land records of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Said share interest shall 
be set forth of record, in the initial indi- 
vidual condominium unit deeds. Said share 
interests in the common elements shall, 
nevertheless, be subject to mutual rights of 
ingress, egress, and regress of use and en- 
joyment of the other coowners. 

The said basic value of said undivided 
common interest shall be fixed for the pur- 
poses of this Act and shall not fix the market 
value of the individual condominium units 
and undivided share interests and shall not 
prevent each coowner from fixing a different 
circumstantial value to his condominium 
unit and undivided share interest in the 
common elements, in all types of acts and 
contracts. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions, the 
declaration may contain other provisions and 
attachments relating to the condominium 
and to the units which are not inconsistent 
with this Act. 

Voting at all meetings of the coowners 
shall be on a percentage basis, and the per- 
centage of the vote to which each coowner 
is entitled shall be the individual percentage 
assigned to his unit in the declaration. 
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Individual condominium unit deeds may 
make reference to this Act, the condominium 
subdivision and land subdivision plats re- 
ferred to in section 10 hereof, the declara- 
tion provided for in this section, the bylaws 
of the council of coowners, and the deeds 
may include any further details which the 
grantor and grantee may deem desirable to 
set forth consistent with the declaration and 
this Act. 

Sec. 7. INDIVISIBILITY oF COMMON ELE- 
MENTS; LIMITATION UPON ParTITION.—The 
common elements, both general and limited, 
shall remain undivided. No unit owner, or 
any other person, shall bring any action for 
partition or division of the coownership per- 
mitted under section 93 and related provi- 
sions of the Act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stats. 
1203), as amended by Act of June 30, 1902 
(32 Stats. 523, ch. 1329), against any other 
owner or owners of any interest or interests 
in the same horizontal property regime so 
as to terminate the regime. 

Nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed as a limitation on partition by the 
owners of one or more units in a regime as 
to the individual ownership of such unit or 
units without terminating the regime or as 
to the ownership of property outside the 
regime: Provided, That upon partition of any 
such individual unit the same shall be sold 
as an entity and shall not be partitioned 
in kind. 

SEC. 8. USE or ELEMENTS HELD In Common, 
RIGHT To REPAIR COMMON ELEMENTs.—Each 
coowner may use the elements held in com- 
mon in accordance with the purposes for 
which they are intended, without hindering 
or encroaching upon the lawful rights of the 
other coowners. 

The manager, board of directors or of ad- 
ministration, as tħe case may be shall have 
an irrevocable right and an easement to enter 
units to make repairs to common elements 
or when repairs reasonably appear to be 
necessary for public safety or to prevent 
damage to property other than the unit. 

Sec. 9. CONDOMINIUM SusBDIVIsIon.—When- 
ever the owner or the coowners of any square 
or lot duly subdivided in confirmity with 
section 1581 of the Act of March 3, 1901 
(31 Stat. 1425), or other applicable laws of 
the District of Columbia, shall deem it neces- 
sary to subdivide the same into a condo- 
minium project of convenient condominium 
units for sale and occupancy and means of 
access for their accommodation, he may cause 
a plat or plats to be made by the surveyor 
of the District of Columbia, on which said 
plats, together, shall be expressed— 

(a) the ground dimensions as set forth 
under such section 1581 and the exterior 
lengths of all lines of the building; 

(b) for each floor of the condominium 
subdivision, the number of letter, dimen- 
sions, and lengths of finished interior sur- 
faces of unit dividing walls of the individual 
condominium units; the elevations (or aver- 
age elevation, in the case of slight variance) 
from a fixed known point, of finished floors 
and of finished ceilings of such condominium 
units situate upon the same floor, and 
further expressing the area, the rela- 
tionship of each unit to the other upon the 
same floor and their relationship to the 
common elements upon said floor. 

(e) the dimensions and lengths of the in- 
terior finished surface of walls, elevations, 
from said same fixed known point, of the 
finished floors and of the finished ceilings of 
the general common elements of the build- 
ing, and, in proper case, of the limited com- 
mon elements restricted to a given number 
of condominium units, expressing which are 
those units. 

(d) any other data necessary for the iden- 
tification of the individual condominium 
units and the general and limited common 
elements. 

And said owners or coowners may certify 
such condominium subdivisions under their 
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hands and seals in the presence of two cred- 
ible witnesses, upon the same plat or on a 
paper or a parchment attached thereto. And 
the same shall thereupon be put up, labeled, 
indexed, and preserved for record and de- 
posit with the office of the surveyor for the 
District of Columbia in like manner as land 
subdivisions have been heretofore recorded 
or in such other books as the said surveyor 
may prescribe. 

Sec. 10. REFERENCE TO PLat.—When a plat 
of a condominium project and subdivision 
shall be so certified, examined, and recorded, 
the purchaser of any condominium unit 
thereof or any person interested therein, may 
refer to the plat and record for description in 
the same manner as to squares and lots 
divided between the Commissioners and the 
original proprietors and in the same manner 
as has been heretofore the practice for land 
subdivisions: Provided, That said purchaser 
or other person interested therein shall also 
make reference to the plat of land subdivi- 
sion appearing prior to the establishment of 
the condominium subdivision thereupon. 
Any such conveyance of an individual con- 
dominium unit shall be deemed to also con- 
vey the undivided interest of the owner in 
the common elements, both general and 
limited and of any accessory units, if any, 
appertaining to said condominium unit 
without specifically or particularly referring 
to the same. 

Sec. Il. TERMINATION AND WAIVER OF 
Recime.—All the coowners or the sole owner 
of a building constituted unto a horizontal 
property regime may terminate and waive 
this regime and regroup or merge the indi- 
vidual and several condominium units with 
the principal property; such termination and 
waiver shall be by certification to such effect 
upon the plat of condominium subdivision 
establishing the particular horizontal prop- 
erty regime under the hands and seals of 
the said sole owner or coowners, in the pres- 
ence of two credible witnesses, upon the 
same plat or upon a paper or parchment 
attached thereto: Provided, That the said 
individual condominium units are unen- 
cumbered, or if encumbered, that the cred- 
itors In whose behalf the encumbrances are 
recorded agree to accept as security the un- 
divided interest in the property of the debtor 
coowner and said creditors or trustees under 
duly recorded deeds of trust, shall signify 
their assent to such termination and waiver 
upon the aforesaid plat, paper, or parch- 
ment: Provided further, That should the 
buildings or other improvements in a con- 
dominium project be more than two-thirds 
destroyed by fire or other disaster, the co- 
owners of three-fourths of the condominium 
project may waive and terminate the hori- 
zontal property regime and may certify to 
such termination and waiver: And provided 
further, That if within ninety days of the 
date of such damage or destruction: 

(a) the counefl of coowners does not de- 
termine to repair, reconstruct or rebuild as 
providee in sections 21 and 22 of this Act, 
or, 

(b) the insurance indemnity is delivered 
pro rata to the coowners in conformity with 
the provisions of section 21 of this Act and 
if the coowners do not terminate and waive 
the regime in conformity with this section 
of this Act, then any unit owner or any 
other person aggrieved thereby may file a 
petition in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, setting forth 
under oath such facts as may be necessary 
to entitle the petitioner to the relief prayed 
and praying judicial termination of the 
horizontal property regime. Said petition 
may be served as provided in section 14(g) 
of this Act. The court may thereupon lay a 
rule upon the council of coowners, unless 
they shall voluntarily appear and admit the 
allegations of the petition, to show cause, 
under oath, on or before the tenth day, 
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exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays, after 
service of such rule, why the prayers of said 
petition should not be granted. If no cause 
be shown against the prayer of the petition 
by the council of coowners, or by any one 
of the coowners, the court may determine 
in a summary way whether the facts war- 
rant termination and thereupon the court 
may decree the particular horizontal prop- 
erty regime terminated. 

In the event a horizontal property regime 
is terminated or waived, the property shall 
be deemed to be owned in common by the 
coowners, and the undivided interest in the 
property owned in common which shall ap- 
pertain to each coowner shall be the per- 
centage of undivided interest previously 
owned by such coowner in the common 
elements in the property as set forth in the 
declaration under section 6 hereof. 

Upon such termination and waiver the 
provisions of section 10 of this Act shall no 
longer be applicable and reference to the 
principal property thereupon, shall be to the 
plat and record of the prior land subdivision 
and thereupon the restraint against partition 
or division of the coownership imposed by 
section 7 of this Act shall no longer apply. In 
the event of such partition suit the net pro- 
ceeds shall be divided among all the unit 
owners, in porportion to their respective un- 
divided ownership of the common elements, 
after first paying off, out of the respective 
shares of the unit owners, all liens on the 
unit of each unit owner, 

Sec. 12. Mercer No Bar ro REcCONSTITU~ 
rox. — The merger provided for in the pre- 
ceding section shall in no way bar the sub- 
sequent constitution of the property into 
another horizontal property regime whenever 
so desired and upon observance of the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 18. BYLAWS, AVAILABILITY FoR EXAMI- 
NATION,—The administration of every build- 
ing constituted into a horizontal property 
regime shall be governed by the bylaws as 
the council of coowners may from time to 
time adopt, which said bylaws together with 
the declaration, including recorded attach- 
ments thereto, referred to in section 6 of 
this Act shall be available for examination 
by all the coowners, their duly authorized 
attorneys or agents, at convenient hours on 
working days that shall be set and announced 
for general knowledge. 

A true copy of said bylaws shall be an- 
nexed to the declaration referred to in sec- 
tion 6 of this Act and made a part thereof. 
No modification of or amendment to the by- 
laws shall be valid unless set forth in an 
amendment to the declaration and such 
amendment is duly recorded. 

Each unit owner shall comply strictly with 
the bylaws and with the administrative rules 
and regulations adopted pursuant thereto, as 
either of the same may be lawfully amended 
from time to time. Failure to comply with 
any of the same shall be ground for an ac- 
tion to recover sums due, for damages or 
injunctive relief or both, maintainable by 
the manager, the administrator, board of 
directors or of administration, or as specified 
in the bylaws or in proper case, by an ag- 
grieved unit owner. 

Sec. 14. NECESSARY CONTENTS OF BYLAWS; 
MODIFICATION or SySTEM.—The bylaws must 
necessarily provide for at least the following: 

(a) Form of administration, indicating 
whether this shall be in charge of an admin- 
istrator, manager, or of a board of directors, 
or of administration, or otherwise, and 
specifying the powers, manner of removal, 
and, where proper, the compensation thereof. 

(b) Method of calling or summoning the 
coowners to assemble; that a majority of 
coowners is required to adopt decisions, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this Act; who 
is to preside over the meeting and who will 
keep the minute book wherein the resolu- 
tions shall be recorded, 
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(c) Care, upkeep, and surveillance of the 
building and its general or limited common 
elements and services. 

(d) Manner of collecting from the coown- 
ers for the payment of common expenses. 

(e) Designation, hiring, and dismissal of 
the personnel necessary for the good working 
order of the building and for the proper 
care of the general or limited common ele- 
ments and to provide services for the 
building. 

(f) Such restrictions on or requirements 
respecting the use and maintenance of the 
units and the use of the common elements 
as are designed to prevent unreasonable 
interference with the use of the respective 
units and of the common elements by the 
several unit owners. 

(g) Designation of person authorized to 
accept service of process in any action re- 
lating to two or more units or to the com- 
mon elements as authorized under section 
24 of this Act. Such person must be a resi- 
dent of and maintain an office in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(h) Notice as to the existence or nonex- 
istence of a declaration in trust for the 
enforcement of the lien for common ex- 
penses permitted under section 19 of this 
Act. 

The sole owner of the building, or if there 
be more than one, the coowners representing 
two-thirds of the votes provided for in sec- 
tion 6 of this Act may at any time modify 
the system of administration, but each one 
of the particulars set forth in this section 
shall always be embodied in the bylaws. 

Sec. 15. Books or RECEIPTS AND EXPENDI- 
TURES; AVAILABILITY FOR EXAMINATION.—The 
manager, administrator, or the board of di- 
rectors, or of administration, or other form 
of administration specified in the bylaws, 
shall keep books with detailed accounts in 
chronological order, of the receipts and of 
the expenditures affecting the building and 
its administration and specifying the main- 
tenance and repair expenses of the common 
elements and any other expenses incurred. 
Both said books and the vouchers accrediting 
the entries made thereupon shall be avail- 
able for examination by the coowners, their 
duly authorized agents or attorneys, at con- 
venient hours on working days that shall be 
set and announced for general knowledge. 
All books and records shall be kept in ac- 
cordance with good accounting practice and 
Shall be audited at least once a year by an 
auditor outside the organization. 

Sec. 16. Common PROFITS, CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR PAYMENT OF COMMON EXPENSES OF AD- 
MINISTRATION AND MAINTENANCE.—The com- 
mon profits of the property shall be distrib- 
uted amomg and the common expenses shall 
be charged to the unit owners according to 
the percentages establishsed by section 6 of 
this Act. 

All coowners are bound to contribute in 
accordance with the said percentages toward 
the expenses of administration and of main- 
tenance and repairs of the general common 
elements, and, in proper case, of the limited 
common elements of the building and to- 
ward any other expenses lawfully agreed 
upon by the council of coowners. 

No owner shall be exempt from contrib- 
uting toward such common expenses by 
waiver of the use or enjoyment of the com- 
mon elements both general and limited, or 
by the abandonment of the condominium 
unit belonging to him. 

Said contribution may be determined, 
levied, and assessed as a lien on the begin- 
ning of each calendar or fiscal year, and 
may become and be due and payable in such 
installments as the bylaws may provide, and 
said bylaws may further provide that upon 
default in the payment of any one or more 
of such installments, the balance of said 
lien may be accelerated at the option of the 
manager, board of directors, or of manage- 
ment and be declared due and payable in full. 
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Sec. 17. PRIORITY or Liens.—The lien estab- 
lished by section 16 of this Act shall have 
preference over any other assessments, liens, 
judgments, or charges of whatever nature, 
except the following: 

(a) General and special assessments for 
real estate taxes on the condominium unit 
and, 

(b) The liens of any deeds of trust, 
mortgage instruments, or encumbrances duly 
recorded on the condominium unit prior to 
the assessment of the lien thereon or duly 
recorded on said unit after receipt of a 
written statement from the manager, board 
of directors, or of management reflecting 
that payments on said lien were current as 
of the date of recordation of said deed of 
trust, mortgage instrument, or encumbrance. 

Upon a voluntary sale or conveyance of a 
condominium unit all unpaid assessments 
against a grantor coowner for his pro rata 
share of the expenses to which section 16 
of this act refers shall first be paid out 
of the sales price or by the grantee in the 
order of preference set forth above. Upon 
an involuntary sale through foreclosure of 
a deed of trust, mortgage, or encumbrance 
having preference as set forth in subpara- 
graph (b) of this section a purchaser there- 
under shall not be liable for any installments 
of such lien as became due prior to his 
acquisition of title. Such arrears shall be 
deemed common expenses, collectible from 
all coowners, including such purchaser. 

Sec. 18. JOINT AND SEVERAL LIABILITY OF 
PURCHASER AND SELLER FOR AMOUNTS OWING 
UNDER SECTION 16; PURCHASERS’ RECOVERY, 
PURCHASERS’ OR LENDERS’ RIGHT TO A STATE- 
MENT SETTING FORTH AMOUNT Dun — The 
purchaser of a condominium unit in a vol- 
untary sale shall be jointly and severally 
liable with the seller for the amounts owing 
by the latter under section 16 of this Act 
upon his interest in the condominium unit 
up to the time of conveyance; without prej- 
udice to the purchasers’ right to recover 
from the other party the amounts paid by 
him as such joint debtor: Provided, That 
any such purchaser, or a lender under a deed 
of trust, mortgage, or encumbrance, or 
parties designated by them, shall be entitled 
to a statement from the manager, board of 
directors, or of administration, as the case 
may be, setting forth the amount of unpaid 
assessments against the seller or borrower, 
and the unit conveyed or encumbered shall 
not be subject to a Hen for any unpaid 
assessment in excess of the amount set forth. 

Sec. 19. SUPPLEMENTARY METHOD oF EN- 
FORCEMENT OF LiEN.—In addition to proceed- 
ings available at law or equity for the en- 
forcement of the lien established by section 
16 of this Act, all the owners of property 
constituted into a horizontal property re- 
gime may execute bonds conditioned upon 
the faithful performance and payment of 
the installments of the lien permitted by 
section 16 of this Act and may secure the 
payment of such obligations by a declara- 
tion in trust recorded among the land rec- 
ords of the District of Columbia, granting 
unto a trustee or trustees appropriate pow- 
ers to the end that upon default in the per- 
formance of such bond, said declaration in 
trust may be foreclosed by said trustee or 
trustees, acting at the direction of the man- 
ager, board of directors, or of management, 
as is proper practice in the District of 
Columbia in foreclosing a deed of trust. 

And the bylaws may require in the event 
such bonds have been executed and such 
declaration in trust is recorded that any 
subsequent purchaser of a condominium 
unit in said horizontal property regime shall 
take title subject thereto and shall assume 
such obligations: Provided, That the said 
lien, bond, and declaration in trust shall be 
subordinate to and a junior lien to liens of 
general or special assessments for real 
estate taxes, then or thereafter accruing 
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against the unit and to the lien of any duly 
recorded deeds of trust, mortgages, or en- 
cumbrances previously placed upon the unit 
and said lien, bond, and declaration in trust 
shall be and become subordinate to any sub- 
sequently recorded deeds of trust, mortgages, 
or encumbrances: Provided, That the lender 
thereunder shall first obtain from the man- 
ager, board of directors, or of administration 
a written statement as provided in section 
18, of this Act reflecting that payments due 
under this lien are current as of the date of 
recordation of such subsequent deed of 
trust, mortgage, or encumbrance. 

Sec. 20. Insurtne BUILDING AGAINST RISKS; 
InpivipvaL Rıcmrs or Coowners.—The 
manager or the board of directors, if required 
by the bylaws or by a majority of the co- 
owners, or at the request of a mortgagee 
having a first mortgage of record covering a 
unit, shall have the authority to, and shall, 
obtain insurance for the property against 
loss or damage by fire and such other hazards 
under such terms and for such amounts as 
shall be required or requested. Such insur- 
ance coverage shall be written on the prop- 
erty in the name of such manager or of the 
board of directors of the council of coowners, 
as trustee for each of the unit owners in the 
percentages established in the declaration. 
Premiums shall be common expenses. Pro- 
vision for such insurance shall be without 
prejudice to the right of each unit owner to 
insure his own unit for his benefit. 

Sec. 21. APPLICATION OF INSURANCE Pro- 
CEEDS TO RECONSTRUCTION; Pro RATA DISTRI- 
BUTION IN CERTAIN CasEs; RULES GOVERN- 
Inc—In case of fire or other disaster the 
insurance indemnity shall, except as provided 
in the next succeeding paragraph of this sec- 
tion, be applied to reconstruct the building. 

Reconstruction shall not be compulsory 
where destruction comprises the whole or 
more than two-thirds of the buildings and 
other improvements In a condominium proj- 
ect. In such cases, and unless otherwise 
unanimously agreed upon by the coowners, 
the indemnity shall be delivered pro rata to 
the coowners entitled to it In accordance 
with provisions made by the bylaws or in 
accordance with a decision of three-fourths 
of the coowners, if there be no bylaws provi- 
sion, after first paying off, out of the respec- 
tive shares of the unit owners, to the extent 
sufficient for the purpose, all Hens on the 
unit of each coowner. Should it be proper to 
proceed with the reconstruction, the pro- 
vision for such eventuality made in the by- 
laws shall be observed, or, in lieu thereof, 
the decision of the council of coowners shall 
prevail. 

Sec. 22. SHARING OF RECONSTRUCTION COST 
WHERE BUn nN Is Nor INSURED or INSUR- 
ANCE INDEMNITY Is INSUFPICIENT;, MODIFICA- 
TION OF SECTION oF RESOLUTION.—Where the 
ye sere Rar insured or where the insur- 

is insufficient to cover the 
rang of reconstruction the new building costs 
shall be paid by all the coowners in the same 
proportion as their proportionate ownership 
of the common elements of the condominium 
project, and if any one or more of those 
composing the minority shall refuse to make 
such payments, the majority may proceed 
with the reconstruction at the expense of all 
the coowners and the share of the resulting 
common expense may be assessed against all 
the coowners and such assessment for this 
expense shall have the same priority as pro- 
vided under section 17 of this Act. 

Sec. 23. Separate TAXATION —For the pur- 

poses of assessment and taxation of property 
Lonstituted into a horizontal property regime 
and to conform to the system of numbering 
squares, lots, blocks, and parcels for taxa- 
tion purposes in effect in the District of 
Columbia, each condominium unit duly situ- 
ate upon a subdivided lot and square shall 
bear a number or letter that will distin- 
guish it from every other condominium unit 
situate in said lot and square. 
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Each of said condominium units shall be 
carried on the records of the assessor as a 
separate and distinct entity and all real 
estate taxes, including general and special 
assessments, shall be assessed, levied, and 
collected againt each of said several, sepa- 
rate, and distinct units in conformity with 
the percentages of coownership established 
by section 6 of this Act. Said individual 
assessments shall include the value of the 
percentage interest in the common elements 
and of the unit itself. 

No forfeiture or sale of the improvements 
or the real estate as a whole for delinquent 
real estate taxes, special assessments, or 
charges shall ever divest or in anywise affect 
the title to an individual condominfum unit 
so long as the real estate taxes or duly 
levied share of special assessments and 
charges on said individual condominium unit 
are currently paid. 

Sec. 24, ACTIONS; RIGHT TO SEPARATE RE- 
LEASE OF JUDGMENT.—Without limiting the 
right of any coowner, actions may be brought 
on behalf of two or more of the unit owners, 
as their respective interests may appear, by 
the manager, or board of directors, or of ad- 
ministration with respect to any cause of ac- 
tion relating to the common elements or 
more than one unit. 

Service of process on two or more unit 
owners in any action relating to the common 
elements may be made on the person desig- 
nated in the bylaws in conformity with sec- 
tion 14(g) of this Act. 

In the event of entry of a final Judgment as 
a lien against two or more unit owners, the 
unit owners of the separate units may re- 
move their unit and their percentage interest 
in the common elements from the lien there- 
of by payment of the fractional proportional 
amounts attributable to each of the units 
affected. Said individual payment shall be 
computed by reference to the percentage es- 
tablished pursuant to section 6 of this 
Act. After such partial payment, partial 
discharge, or release or other satisfaction, 
the unit and its percentage interest in the 
common elements shall thereafter be free and 
clear of the lien of such judgment. 

Such partial payment, satisfaction, or dis- 
charge shall not prevent such a judgment 
creditor from proceeding to enforce his rights 
against any unit and its percentage interest 
in the common elements not so paid, satis- 
fied or discharged. 


property regime as provided in this Act, and 
while the property remains subject to this 
Act, no lien shall thereafter arise or be ef- 


separate parcel or real property subject to 
individual ownership: Provided, That no la- 
materials furnished with the 


lien pursuant to the provisions of section 
1237 of the Act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 
1384), against the unit or any other prop- 
erty of any other unit owner not expressly 
consenting to or requesting the same, ex- 
cept that such express consent shall be 
deemed to be given by the owner of any 
unit in the case of emergency repairs there- 
to. Labor performed or materials furnished 
for the common areas and facilities, if duly 
authorized by the council of coowners, the 
manager, or board of in accordance 
with this Act, the declaration or bylaws, 
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shall be deemed to be performed or furnished 
with the expres consent of each unit owner 
and shall be 
lien 
1237 of the Act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 
1384), against each of the units and shall 
be subject to the of subparagraph 
(b) hereunder. Notice of said Hem may be 
served on the person designated in con- 
formity with section 14(g) of this Act. 
(b) In the event of filing of a lien against 
two or more units and their respective per- 
centage interest in the common elements, 
the unit owners of the separate units may 
remove their unit and their percentage in- 
terest in the common elements appurtenant 
thereto from the said lien by payment, or 
may file a written undertaking with surety 
approved by the court as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of the Act of March 3, 1901 (31 
Stat. 1387), of the fractional or proportional 
amounts attributable to each of the units 
affected. Said individual payment, or 
amount of bond, shall be computed by ref- 
erence to the percentage established pursu- 
ant to section 6 of this Act. After such 
partial payment, filing of bond, partial dis- 
charge, or release, or other satisfaction, the 
unit and its percentage interest in the com- 
mon elements shall thereafter be free and 
clear of such lien. Such partial payment, 
indemnity, satisfaction, or discharge shall 
not prevent the lienor from proceeding to 
enforce his rights against any unit and its 
percentage interest in the common elements 
not so paid, indemnified, satisfied, or dis- 


Src. 26. Zontne.—The provisions of the 
zoning regulations of the District of Colum- 
bia, as may be in effect as of the date of 
enactment of this Act, shall not apply to 
the condominium subdivision as herein es- 
tablished: Provided, That whenever they 
deem it proper, the Zoning Commission of 
the District of Columbia may adopt rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with gen- 
eral law, governing a horizontal property 
regime in order to implement this program: 
And further, That this section of 
this Act shall not be construed so as to create 
an exception, not otherwise authorized, as 
to the conformity of use or of structure in 
whatever district the lot of the land sub- 
division or the building thereon may be 
situate within the zoning plan of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sec. 27. SUPPLEMENT OF EXISTING CODE 
Provisions.—The provisions of this Act shall 
be in addition to and supplemental to all 
other provisiors of law of the District of 
Columbia and wheresoever there appears in 


the provisions the words square“, “Iot”, 
Hand“, Parcel“, property“, 
“block”, or other d a unit 


ium unit, condominium subdivision, or 
horizontal property regime, whichever shall 
be appropriate to effect the ends and pur- 
poses of this Act: Provided, That wherever 
the application of the provisions of this Act 
conflict with the application of such other 
provisions, this Act shall prevail. 

Sec. 28. Severanmiry—If any provisions 
of this Act, or any section, sentence, clause, 
phrase, or word or the application thereof, 
in any circumstances is held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of this Act, and 
of the application of any such provision, 
section, sentence, clause, phrase, or word 
in any other circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby and to this end, the provisions 
of this Act are declared severable. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the — 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Speaker, 
the purpose of the bill, HR. “4276, is to 
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establish within the District of Columbia 
a new estate in property, known as con- 
dominium, which is defined in the bill 
as “the ownership of single units in a 
multiunit structure with common 
elements.” 

The bill permits fee simple ownership 
of a unit in a multiunit structure which 
may be designed for residence, office, the 
operation of any industry or business, or 
any other type of use, with its accessory 
units—all of which is known as the hor- 
izontal property regime or condominium 
project. Not only does the person own 
in fee simple the space referred to, but 
he has an undivided interest in the pub- 
lic portions of the building, which in- 
clude the roof, the walls, the ceiling, 
corridors, stairways, basement, heating 
and air-conditioning plants, and all other 
elements of common use. 

Under the bill, persons would be en- 
abled, not only to purchase and convey, 
but to lease and encumber, units in a 
building in the same manner as other 
real property, and purchasers would be 
entitled to deeds conveying said units 
to them along with an undivided share 
in the common elements referred to. 

The bill provides for the creation of 
condominium projects which consist of 
five or more apartments, rooms, office 
spaces, or other units in existing or pro- 
posed buildings, so that they may be 
offered for sale. Units thereof may con- 
sist of one or more rooms of any closed 
space, occupying all or part of a floor 
or one or more floors, regardless of 
whether the building is designed for resi- 
dency, office, industry or business, or any 
other type of independent use. 

The bill is essential to provide for sep- 
arate real estate taxation of the individ- 
ual units and to permit the creation of 
horizontal subdivision plats. While 
these primary purposes are being accom- 
plished, the bill also contains detailed 
authority for the creation of a quasi- 
corporation to manage the building; 
to restrain partition; to provide means 
to levy, collect, and enforce the lien 
for common expenses; to provide for 
separate release of the individual 
units from the liens of judgments 
or mechanics’ liens—all to the end 
that the ownership of an individual 
unit will be as similar as possible to the 
incidents of ownership of an individual 
home, or business property. 

The concept of ownership of real es- 
tate by condominium was recognized as 
early as the Code Napoleon of 1812. 
Legislation similar to the reported bill has 
been approved in the following 19 juris- 
dictions: Alaska, Arkansas, Arizona, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
Such legislation is also pending in 22 
other States. 

Testimony at the public hearing held 
on May 6, 1963, established that con- 
dominium has a flexibility which permits 
individual financing, and an individual 
purchaser can either pay cash for his 
unit, obtain a conventional loan, or an 
FHA-insured loan, and he will have free- 
dom in repaying the loan or in making 
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whatever financial arrangements he de- 
sires, 


Condominium has advantages over co- 
operative projects which impose restric- 
tions on resale, whereas there is no such 
restriction on the resale of a condomin- 
ium unit. Cooperative projects usually 
require a downpayment of at least one- 
third of the cost, whereas under FHA 
and other financing, the downpayment 
for condominiums is much less. Cooper- 
atives involve a stock or membership 
transaction, whereas condominium in- 
volves a real estate transaction, and the 
member of the condominium, when 
transferring ownership, has freedom in 
setting the selling price, and so forth. 

The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia endorse the prin- 
ciple and purpose of condominium leg- 
islation for the District. The bill was 
fully supported at the hearing by the 
District of Columbia Bar Association, the 
Federal Housing Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Lawyer’s Title Insurance Corp., Wash- 
ington Board of Realtors, Home Builders 
Association of Metropolitan Washington, 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Metro- 
politan Washington, and Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade. 

The committee feels this to be meri- 
torious legislation that will enable the 
District of Columbia to keep apace the 
surrounding jurisdictions in this recent 
development in property ownership. 

Section 2: Definitions. 

(a) “Unit” or “condominium unit” means 
an enclosed space, consisting of one or more 
rooms, occupying all or part of a floor in 
buildings of one or more floors or stories 
regardless of whether it be designed for resi- 
dence, for office, for the operation of any in- 
dustry gr business, or for any other type of 
independent use, and shall include such 
accessory units as may be appended thereto, 
such as garage, storage space, balcony, ter- 
race or patio: Provided, That said unit has a 
direct exit to a thoroughfare or to a given 
common space leading to a thoroughfare. 

» * . * . 


(c) “Condominium project” means a real 
estate condominium project: a plan or proj- 
ect whereby five or more apartments, rooms, 
office spaces, or other units in existing or 
proposed buildings or structures are offered 
or proposed to be offered for sale. 


Section 3: Horizontal property re- 
gimes. Conforms this new concept of 
ownership to the prevailing District of 
Columbia custom of subdivision by plat 
rather than the use of filed floor plans. 
The legislation recently enacted in Utah 
and Maryland also follows this form. 

Section 4: Status of condominium 
units within a horizontal property re- 
gime. This provides that once the re- 
gime is established, the individual units 
may be conveyed, leased, or encumbered, 
may be inherited and devised by will, 
the same as any other real estate. 

Section 5: Joint tenancies, tenancies 
in common, tenancies by the entirety. 
This section provides that title can be 
held like any other real estate, by joint 
tenancy, tenancy in common, tenancy by 
the entirety, or individually. 

Section 6: Ownership of condominium 
units, of common elements; declaration; 
voting; individual unit deeds. Provides 
for the exclusive fee simple ownership 
of a condominium unit with the owner 
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having a common right to share, with 
other coowners, an individual fee sim- 
ple interest in the common elements of 
the property, equivalent to the percent- 
age representing the value of the unit 
to the value of whole property. 

Section 7: Indivisibility of common 
elements, limitation upon partition. 
Restrains judicial partition of the proj- 
ect while the same is subject to a hori- 
zontal property regime. This is an es- 
sential element to assure purchasers or 
lenders of the continued existence of the 
particular project in condominium form. 
In case the building is destroyed two- 
thirds or more by fire or other disaster, 
75 percent of the coowners of the con- 
dominium project can decide whether to 
have the building rebuilt or the insur- 
ance money divided proratably among 
the coowners. 

Section 8: Use of elements held in 
common, right to repair common ele- 
ments. Is common to the legislation 
enacted in other States and designed to 
prevent one unit from becoming a haz- 
ard to other owners or to the public. 

Section 9: Condominium subdivision. 
Details the form to be used in the crea- 
tion of a plat of condominium subdivi- 
sion. It parallels existing District of 
Columbia Code provisions for land sub- 
divisions, permits condominiums only 
upon duly subdivided lots in order that 
the units dividing lines may be definitely 
fixed by the surveyor to established lot 
lines. 

Section 10: Reference to plat. Pro- 
vides for a short form of description of 
individual units to avoid metes and 
bounds descriptions of a cube to the end 
that the present short code form of deed 
may also be used in conveyance of con- 
dominium units. 

Section 11: Termination and waiver 
of regime. Provides for termination of 
the horizontal property regime. A 
method of judicial termination has been 
added to permit termination where the 
coowners neglect or refuse to act in a 
situation where a partially damaged or 
destroyed building may become a hazard 
to the public. The regime cannot be 
terminated without the consent of all 
the coowners or the sole owner of the 
building. It is felt that it would be dif- 
ficult to finance the individual condo- 
minium units if the regime could be 
destroyed without the consent of all the 
owners. 

Section 12: Merger no bar to recon- 
stitution. Provides for reconstitution 
and is common to the legislation of the 
other States. 

Section 13: Bylaws, availability for 
examination. 

Section 14: Necessary contents of by- 
laws; modification of system. Sections 
13 and 14 authorize the adoption of by- 
laws, a copy of which must be annexed 
to the declaration under which the con- 
dominium regime is established and re- 
corded among the land records. Thus 
each condominium owner will have pub- 
lic notice of the provisions of the bylaws 
and his rights and obligations thereun- 
der and the results of noncompliance 
with the bylaws. The bylaws should 
also spell out whether in the event the 
owner of a unit desires to sell it the other 
coowners should have the first refusal. 
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In some jurisdictions this matter is cov- 
ered by statute and the usual proviso is 
that the remaining owners of units have 
the right to meet any offered purchase 
price within 10 days. This is a protec- 
tion to the other owners and in this fash- 
ion they have some control over the own- 
ership of particular units. 

Section 15: Books of receipts and ex- 
penditures; availability for examination. 
This provides for the keeping of accurate 
books of accounts which are open to all 
coowners during reasonable business 
hours. Books are to be kept according to 
standard accounting practice. 

Section 16: Common profits, contribu- 
tions for payment of common expenses 
of administration and maintenance. 
This section spells out the responsibili- 
ties of coowners to contribute toward the 
maintenance of the common elements 
and the nature and extent thereof and 
the responsibility for making repairs. 
No owner may escape contributing to- 
ward the upkeep of common elements by 
giving up the use or enjoyment of the 
individual unit belonging to him or her. 

Section 17: Priority of liens. This 
spells out the creation of liens and the 
enforcement of liens for nonpayment to- 
ward the expenses of the common ele- 
ments. 

Section 18: Joint and several liability 
of purchaser and seller for amounts 
owing under section 16; purchasers’ re- 
covery, purchasers’ or lenders’ right to a 
statement setting forth amount due. 
This section sets out the right of a pur- 
chaser or lender to receive a statement 
from the management setting forth the 
unpaid assessments against the seller or 
borrower. 

Section 19: Supplementary method of 
enforcement of lien. This is a supple- 
mentary method to enforce the lien for 
common expenses, to provide for a quick 
method of enforcement in a form paral- 
lel to the District of Columbia method of 
foreclosures under deeds of trust. 

Section 20: Insuring building against 
risks; individual rights of coowners. 
Provides for insurance and follows the 
FHA model act. 

Section 21: Application of insurance 
proceeds to reconstruction; pro rata dis- 
tribution in certain cases; rules govern- 
ing. This follows previously enacted leg- 
islation, 

Section 22: Sharing of reconstruction 
cost where building is not insured or in- 
surance indemnity is insufficient; modi- 
fication of section of resolution. This 
has been revised to conform to HHFA 
technical comments. 

Section 23: Separate taxation. Par- 
allels existing District of Columbia Code 
provisions for assessment and taxation 
of real property and provides for sepa- 
rate taxation of the individual units. 
This fulfills an essential need. 

Section 24: Actions; right to separate 
release of judgment. 3 

Section 25: Mechanics’ and material- 
men’s liens, enforcement thereof; re- 
moval from lien; effect of part payment. 
These two sections provide for an orderly 
manner of litigation and enables individ- 
ual owners to obtain separate releases of 
judgments or mechanics’ liens. Section 
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25 now conforms to HHFA’s technical 
comments following the FHA model act. 

Section 26: Zoning. This is intended 
to prevent zoning regulations being used 
to thwart establishment of condomin- 
ium subdivision, yet permit regulation 
by the Zoning Commission of the project 
when considered as an entity. 

Section 27: Supplement of existing 
code provisions. Is to supplement the 
existing code to the end that section-by- 
section revision will not be necessary to 
adapt the present code to this new con- 
cept and to give the horizontal property 
regime exemption, where necessary, 
from existing code provisions such as the 
rule against perpetuities. 

Section 28: Severability, Is a stand- 
ard severability provision. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION ACT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk, and, together with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations: 


May, 8, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
The Speaker, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, 
the Committee on Agriculture on May 6, 
1963, considered the work plans transmitted 
to you by Executive Communication No. 641 
and referred to this committee and unani- 
mously approved each of such plans. The 
work plans involved are: 

New Mexico: Apache Brazito-Mesquite 
watershed. 

Missouri: Callahan Creek watershed. 

North Carolina: Conetoe Creek watershed. 

Iowa: Held watershed. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 


GRANTS FOR COLLECTION OF 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, in a time 
such as ours when men are striving to- 
ward new horizons of freedom, knowl- 
edge of the intimate history of the for- 
mation of our Nation is of singular 
significance. 

If we may assume that all men seek 
freedom, we must recognize the respon- 
sibility this Nation’s political leaders and 
scholars have toward making available 
the broadest possible understanding of 
the beginning and the development of 
our own political institutions. 

Every jot and tittle of our history can 
be important. It is difficult enough for 
free people to chart their own course 
wisely, but without knowing and under- 
standing how we began or how we got 
this far the task is doubly difficult. 
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The most respected national leaders 
in our history have been earnest stu- 
dents of history as Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Alexander Hamilton were 
before them. We must not overlook any 
opportunity to encourage new leader- 
ship, informed in the priceless heritage 
of our history, to prepare themselves to 
meet new challenges, firm in the knowl- 
edge that to secure our unalienable 
rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. 

Mr. Speaker, the essential work of col- 
lecting, preserving, and publishing, when 
appropriate, documents which are im- 
portant for an understanding of the 
history of the United States is not pro- 
gressing as we would like it. Reports 
from the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission—first established by 
the Congress in 1934—indicate that not 
one of the major projects now under- 
way is securely financed and that there 
are grave questions about the continuity 
of these significant projects. 

The President has announced his en- 
thusiastic support of a proposal by the 
Commission that the Federal Govern- 
ment make available funds to assure the 
continuation of this vital program. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing 
legislation which, I believe, will assure 
the Congress and our people of an or- 
derly and efficient continuation of this 
critical research. It provides for a bal- 
anced program of Government and 
private participation and funding as sug- 
gested by the President under the direc- 
tion of the National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission. I believe every 
Member of the House of Representatives 
is keenly interested in the preservation 
and publication of appropriate key docu- 
ments of American history and I in- 
sert the provisions of this legislative 
proposal at this point in today’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

A bill to amend section 503 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended, to authorize grants 
for the collection, reproduction and pub- 
lication of documentary source material 
significant to the history of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
503 of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 (44 U.S.C. 393) be 
amended as follows: 

Subsection 503(d) is amended by insert- 
ing after the words “United States.” the sec- 
ond time it appears the following language: 
“The Administrator is authorized, within the 
limits of appropriated and donated funds 
available therefor, to make allocations to 
Federal agencies, and grants to State and lo- 
cal agencies and to nonprofit organizations 
and institutions, for the collecting, describ- 
ing, editing, and publishing (including mi- 
crofilming and other forms of reproduction) 
of documentary sources significant to the 
history of the United States. Prior to mak- 
ing such allocations and grants, the Ad- 
ministrator should seek the advice and rec- 
ommendations of the National Historical 
Publications Commission.” 

Section 503 is further amended by the ad- 
dition of two new subsections as follows: 

503 (e) The Commission is authorized to 
establish special advisory committees to con- 
sult with and make recommendations to it. 
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The members of such special advisory com- 
mittees shall be chosen from among the 
leading historians, political scientists, 
archives, librarians, and other specialists of 
the Nation. Members of such special advis- 
ory committees shall be reimbursed for 
transportation and other expenses on the 
same basis as members of the Commission.” 

“503(f) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the General Services Ad- 
ministration an amount not to exceed $500,- 
000 each year for the purposes specified in 
(d) above; Provided: That such appropria- 
tions shall be available until expended when 
so provided in appropriation acts.“ 


DOMESTIC PEACE CORPS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution was adopted by 
the General Assembly of the State of 
South Carolina. 

I commend this timely and forthright 
resolution to the Members of Congress 
and to the people of this country: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OPPOSING A 
DOMESTIC PEACE CORPS 


Whereas the General Assembly of South 
Carolina has been informed that an effort 
will be made to enact a statute by the Con- 
gress of the United States creating a Domes- 
tic Peace Corps; and 

Whereas the members of the general as- 
sembly believe that a Peace Corps for do- 
mestic purposes is wholly unnecessary and 
may involve the expenditure of large sums 
from the Public Treasury which will be 
sorely needed to balance the national budget; 
and 

Whereas the general assembly believes that 
if the passage of some type of legislation 
on this subject becomes inevitable, then 
the congressional delegation from South 
Carolina should make every effort to amend 
the statute to prohibit the Federal Govern- 
ment from sending any members of the 
Corps into any State except upon the invita- 
tion of the Governor of the State con- 
cerned: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of represenatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives 
from South Carolina in the Congress of the 
United States are hereby requested to vigor- 
ously oppose the enactment of any legisla- 
tion creating a Domestic Peace Corps; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the delegation from South 
Carolina in the Congress is further requested 
that if the enactment of such legislation 
becomes inevitable, then the delegation is 
requested to make every effort to amend the 
bill to prohibit the Federal Government from 
sending any member of the Domestic Peace 
Corps into any State except upon express 
invitation from the Governor of the State 
concerned; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives from South 
Carolina in the Congress of the United 
States. 


AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 
REPORTS SEGREGATION IN NEW 
YORK NATIONAL GUARD 
Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent to address the 

House for 1 minute and include a letter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the first item on the agenda of un- 
finished business before the Nation is 
civil rights, an issue which gets prac- 
tically no service in the South and all 
too often more lipservice than action in 
the North. The American Veterans’ 
Committee, which has been in the fore- 
front of the fight for full equality for all 
our citizens, has brought to light a 
shocking pattern of segregation in the 
New York National Guard. I want to 
bring to the attention of the House a let- 
ter addressed to me from Murray Gross, 
the national chairman of the American 
Veterans Committee, which shows the 
extent of segregation in the New York 
National Guard. 

Over a year ago, in April 1962, this 
segregation was called to the attention 
of Governor Rockefeller by the American 
Veterans Committee, yet no effective ac- 
tion has been taken to remedy the sit- 
uation. 


Murray Gross points out: 


Governor Rockefeller has, in the past, ex- 
pressed criticism of the President because 
of alleged weakness in the civil rights area. 
It seems to AVC that the Governor should 
be encouraged to clean his own house first. 
The Governor is in a position to achieve full 
integration in the National Guard of his 
State by a stroke of the pen; AVC hopes that 
he may soon make the stroke effective. 


Mr. Speaker, I call upon the Governor 
of New York to take immediate steps to 
eliminate segregation in the New York 
National Guard. I include the full text 
of the American Veterans Committee let- 
ter at this point in the RECORD: 

AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1963. 
The Honorable WILLIAM Fitts RYAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RYAN: The American 
Veterans Committee has long been concerned 
with the extent to which segregation persists 
in the New York National Guard. 

When AVC learned that whole Infantry 
battle groups, located in New York County, 
had no Negro personnel whatever assigned 
to them, whereas other units, principally 
transportation and Artillery were virtually 
all-Negro as to officers and warrant officers, 
and contained large concentrations of Negro 
enlisted personnel, correspondence was initi- 
ated with Maj. Gen. A. C. O'Hara, command- 
ing general of the New York National Guard. 

General O’Hara’s replies indicate that he 
thinks of the issue of segregation entirely 
in terms of whether new enlistments into 
existing units are considered without regard 
to race; General O'Hara apparently does not 
feel that the New York National Guard has 
any obligation to carry out the public policy 
of the State in terms of reshuffling personnel 
now assigned to all-white or substantially 
all-Negro units. 

The American Veterans Committee commu- 
nicated with Governor Rockefeller in April 
1962, calling his attention to the state of 
the National Guard, and asking for his in- 
tervention. A conference was finally set up, 
which took place in June 1962, between Gen- 
eral O'Hara and several senior officers of the 
New York National Guard, and an AVC dele- 
gation, in the presence of Mr. Charles Palmer, 
assistant secretary to the Governor. While 
the conference produced some minor results, 
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so as to strengthen the process of keeping 
records as to applicants for enlistment, the 
National Guard reiterated its views that it 
had no policy requiring affirmative action 
looking toward the integration of existing 
units, and that it would not even take the 
lead in asking for volunteers to transfer to 
other units across racial lines. 

The American Veterans Committee is now 
in possession of detailed figures, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1962, which show the racial makeup 
of the various units of the National Guard. 
The following are some examples from these 


S: 

(a) Not a single Negro is serving in any 
of the military police units of the State 
(102d MP Battalion, 27th, 105th and 107th 
MP Companies and 42d Division MP Detach- 
ment, comprising 23 officers, 3 warrant offi- 
cers, and 326 enlisted men). 

(b) Not a single Negro is serving in any 
of the ordnance units in the State (106th, 
727th, and 742d Ordnance Battalions, to- 
gether with their attached companies, com- 
prising 52 officers, 34 warrant officers, and 
1,108 enlisted men). 

(c) Among all of the medical units in the 
State (102d and 134 Battalions), comprising 
56 officers and 393 enlisted men, there are 
exactly 2 Negro enlisted men, a percentage 
of about 0.5 percent. 

(d) Among all of the signal units in the 
State (104th Signal Group, 101st, 227th, and 
242d Signal Battalions) comprising 53 offi- 
cers, 15 warrant officers and 887 enlisted men, 
there is exactly 1 Negro enlisted man, a 
percentage of about 0.11 percent. 

(e) Not a single Negro is serving in the 
Tist, 107th, and 165th Infantry Battle 
Groups, all located in Manhattan (which ac- 
cording to the 1960 census is over 25 percent 
nonwhite), and including 139 officers, 9 war- 
rant officers, and 2,753 enlisted men. 

(1) The 14lst Transportation Battalion, 
with its attached companies has 18 out of 
18 Negro officers, 6 out of 6 Negro warrant 
officers, and 238 out of 465 Negro enlisted 
men, or percentages of 100 percent, 100 per- 
cent and 51.1 percent respectively. 

(g) The 369th Artillery, with its assigned 
batteries, has 21 out of 22 Negro officers, 3 
out of 3 Negro warrant officers, and 240 out 
of 397 Negro enlisted men, or percentages of 
95.5 percent, 100 percent, and 60.5 percent, 
respectilvely. 

If these figures were reported from a State 
located in the South, or in which a legal 
policy requiring segregation had recently 
been abolished, such as North Carolina, they 
would be perfectly understandable. 

Coming from New York, however, which 
State has a firm public policy dedicated to 
complete integration, at least of the public 
sector, they demonstrate a lamentable lack 
of leadership. Governor Rockefeller has, in 
the past, expressed criticism of the President 
because of alleged weakness in the civil 
rights area. It seems to AVC that the Gov- 
ernor should be encouraged to clean his own 
house first. The Governor is in a position to 
achieve full integration in the National 
Guard of his State by a stroke of the pen; 
AVC hopes that he may soon make the stroke 
effective. 

Yours very truly, 
MURRAY Gross, 
National Chairman, 
American Veterans’ Committee. 


FPC HAS NO JURISDICTION OVER 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
information has come to me that the 
Federal Power Commission is, by ad- 
ministrative decision, extending its ju- 
risdiction to regulate rural electric coop- 
eratives. 

Members will recollect that the 1935 
amendments to the Federal Water Power 
Act, which give FPC its regulatory pow- 
ers, were contained in the same bill as 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act. 
The purpose of the combined bill was to 
preclude repetition of certain undesir- 
able financing and ratemaking practices 
in the electric utility business which was 
then dominated by a few big holding 
companies. The Federal Power Act must 
thus be viewed as remedial legislation 
and so interpreted. 

The purpose of the Federal Power Act 
is to protect utility investors and to bal- 
ance the conflicts inherent in investor- 
owned type business where there is sub- 
stantial diversity of interest between 
owner and consumer. It is to protect the 
public interest that FPC is charged with 
responsibility to regulate interstate rates 
for the wholesale sale of energy for ul- 
timate distribution to the public and to 
regulate the sale of utility company se- 
curities. The Congress did not intend to 
confer on FPC carte blanche authority 
to control the operation of electric co- 
operatives which were almost unknown 
in 1935 when Congress delegated regula- 
tory power to FPC, and which are con- 
sumer-owned membership organizations. 

In a cooperative there is no basic con- 
flict of interest between owner and con- 
sumer. Consumers and owners have a 
unity of interest and control. If rates 
are too high the surplus which accumu- 
lates is returned to the member-con- 
sumers. And since the only security 
interest in an REA cooperative is held 
by the members and by the Federal 
Government, there is obviously no need 
to protect the general public against 
unsound securities. In addition to the 
self-regulating nature of electric co- 
operatives, the REA Administrator has 
complete authority and legal responsi- 
bility, under the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, to exercise, and does exercise, 
whatever control is necessary to assure 
that the systems for which he loans 
funds, operate in the public interest. 
And, if all this were not enough assur- 
ance, the Congress itself, by its power to 
amend the REA Act, and by its control 
over REA loan authorizations has abso- 
lute power of decision over electric co- 
operatives. FPC regulation is, therefore, 
wholly superfluous. 

The FPC staff is already laboring 
against a backlog of 23 area gas rate 
proceedings, involving major suppliers, 
the disposition of each of which could 
take from 4 to 14 years, by the Commis- 
sion’s own estimates. In addition, pro- 
ceedings concerned with the rate sched- 
ules, accounting practices and licensed 
hydroelectric project applications of 
major electric utility companies are 
under scrutiny by FPC. 

By comparison with these problems 
involving a large segment of the public, 
REA-financed electric systems are so 
small that all of them together own less 
than 1 percent of the installed gener- 
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ating capacity of the United States and 
serve less than 8 percent of all elec- 
tric consumers. The public interest to 
be served by FPC control of REA-fi- 
nanced systems is, therefore, small; even 
conceding such control to be in the pub- 
lic interest. 

The Federal Power Act nowhere ex- 
presses or implies authority for FPC 
to regulate membership associations. 
The legislative history is just the op- 
posite. The Rural Electrification Act, 
which came after the Federal Power Act, 
does not mention FPC. And during de- 
bate on the Rural Electrification Act, 
Congress expressly rejected participa- 
tion by FPC in the rural electrification 
program. In fact, the concept of Con- 
gress conferring full authority on the 
REA Administrator to supervise loans 
under the act, and simultaneously re- 
quiring the borrowers, after they had ob- 
tained a loan from the Administrator, 
to seek FPC approval to issue a note and 
mortgage to the same Administrator, 
just does not make sense. 

For 26 years, under Democratic and 
Republican administrations, the FPC did 
not assert jurisdiction over electric coop- 
eratives. And during that time, in 1946 
in fact, Congress rejected, by a record 
vote in the Senate, a proposal to subject 
electric cooperatives to FPC jurisdiction. 
Separate bills to give FPC such authority 
over cooperatives have been repeatedly 
introduced and have repeatedly died. 
Apparently, therefore, evcn those who 
favor FPC jurisdiction over electric coop- 
eratives have been and are of the opin- 
ion that such jurisdiction does not now 
exist. 

REA financed systems do not hold 
themselves out to serve the public, nor 
are they generally required to serve the 
public. They are, therefore, not public 
utilities in the generally accepted legal 
sense. And, a private business cannot 
be converted into a public utility by 
merely designating it as such. 

To subject REA loans and REA regu- 
lated rates to FPC review is to impose 
an unnecessary and superfiuous layer 
of governmental control on one of the 
most efficiently operated programs this 
Congress has ever sponsored. 

I commend the Chairman of FPC for 
his decision to revitalize the role of his 
agency in regulating the electric utility 
industry. But, I question, as a matter 
of law and as a matter of policy, his ef- 
fort to apply the influence of his agency 
to the rural electrification program; en 
area in which it is decidedly not needed 
and not authorized by law to be. 


FEED GRAIN PROGRAMS 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
many people have assumed to speak for 
farmers relative to their preference of 
feed grain programs, but few scien- 
tifically based surveys have been taken. 
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One was recently completed by the Wal- 
laces farmer poll, showing that 73 per- 
cent of the Iowa farmers prefer the 1961- 
62-63 programs compared to only 6 per- 
cent that would prefer the program in 
effect in 1959-60. This also corresponds 
with private surveys that I have pre- 
viously taken and reported to this body. 
This is a margin of 12 to 1, and indicates 
that farmers really want what will work 
and in the long run be the best for both 
the farmers and the taxpayers. 

Although farmers were permitted un- 
limited production under the 1959-60 
program, they know that supports with- 
out any limitation on production results 
in accumulated surpluses and higher 
storage costs. This poll conclusively in- 
dicates that the producers themselves 
want a program that will work in the 
long run, to the interest of our entire 
United States. 

The poll also showed that the margin 
among Republicans was 67 percent for 
the new programs compared to 11 per- 
cent for the 1959-60 program. This is 
a margin of 6 to 1 among Republican 
farmers. The Democratic margin was 
about 40 to 1. 

If those who oppose the feed grains 
programs of the past 2 years and still 
want to go back to the old approach do 
not represent farmers generally, Repub- 
lican farmers, Democratic farmers, and 
certainly not taxpayers, they can only 
represent a few people who want bur- 
densome surpluses upon which the Gov- 
ernment must pay storage, unstable and 
erratic supplies, and greater fluctuation 
in supply and prices—even though it 
would cost both the farmers and the tax- 
payers a lot more. 

Following is the full text of the report 
on the survey which I commend for study 
by each Member of this body: 

WALLACES FARMER POLL: FARMERS LIKE PRES- 
ENT FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 

Iowa farmers think highly of the volun- 
tary feed grain programs in operation the 
last 3 years, according to a recent Wallaces 
farmer poll. Of those interviewed in a scien- 
tifically based survey, 73 percent preferred 
the recent programs over the other two 
choices—low level supports for all, and no 
Government program of any kind. 

Congress is now considering legislation 
that will extend the feed grain program for 
2 more years. Neither the administration 
nor Republican farm leaders have given the 
program their full support. 

Its effectiveness in halting the buildup of 
feed grains in Government bins, however, 
is attracting an increasing amount of bi- 
partisan support. Washington observers ex- 
pect the voluntary plan to be extended. 

Here is the question asked Iowa farmers: 
“Congress will consider a feed grain pro- 
gram for 1964 and beyond this year. Which 
of the following do you prefer?” 

1. A voluntary program similar to the 1963 
program with support price at $1.25, direct 
payments on corn produced, and payment 
for acres taken out of production for those 
who stay within their allotment. 

2. A voluntary program similar to the 1961 
and 1962 program with support price at $1.25 
for those who stay within their allotment, 
higher payments for acres taken out of pro- 
duction than in choice No. 1, but no direct 
payments on corn grown, 

8. A program with no planting restric- 
tions and price supports for all producers 
at 81 cents per bushel, or 90 percent of the 
average price of the preceding 3 years, 
whichever is higher. 
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4. No Government program at all—no 
planting restrictions—and no support price. 
Here is the way Iowa farmers voted: 


Percent 
C a oh oe oh sp ym 48 
2. 1961-62 pr F 25 
3. No allotments, low supports 6 
( 21 


This indicates that farmers prefer the 1963 
plan to the 1961-62 versions of the feed grain 
program about two to one. The direct pay- 
ment idea, under which participators are 
paid 18 cents per bushel of normal yield of 
corn on allotted acres, was introduced this 
year. Payments for retired land were re- 
duced. But the direct payments made the 
program more enticing for livestock pro- 
ducers who feed most or all of the grain 
they produce, 

Proposal No. 3 is the corn program pushed 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation for 
several years. The conservatives in Iowa, 
who are influential in molding Farm Bureau 
policy, apparently prefer no Government in- 
tervention of any kind to the AFBF plan. 

The voluntary program got its strongest 
backing from the larger farmers. They are 
in the best position to restrict corn acreage 
and retire some land, Of farmers with more 
than 300 acres of crops harvested last year, 
92 percent voted for No. 1 or No. 2. Those 
with 200 to 299 acres gave the voluntary 
programs a 79-percent vote of approval. 

Votes by political party preferences were 
as follows (percent): 


Republican Democrat 
49 52 
27 29 
11 2 
23 17 


Some of those interviewed said they didn’t 
like them, but felt that agriculture is in such 
a fix that we can't get along without Govern- 
ment programs now. Many felt that present 
corn bases—the average of 1959 and 1960 
plantings—were not fair. Those who were 
rotating their crops and carrying out a good 
conservation program were hurt. 

“We need a program and No. 1 would be 
OK if the base was figured according to the 
number of crop acres,” commented a young 
Clinton County farmer. 

“I'm really not for controls at all, but I 
can see we have to do something about the 
surplus,” said a Linn County farm owner. 
“So I have to choose one of the programs.” 

“We've tried all kinds of programs, none 
too successful,” said an older Bremer County 
farmer. “Now let's try no Government pro- 
gram, no restrictions, no support price, It’s 
worth a try.” 


SOCIALIZED JOB PLACEMENT 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the social 
planners in the Kennedy administration 
are becoming more and more brazen in 
forcing the Federal Government into 
fields far outside the jurisdiction con- 
ferred by the Constitution. The Presi- 
dent has clearly shown his antipathy to 
business and private enterprise in his 
crackdown on the steel industry, his un- 
complimentary remarks about business- 
men in general and his consistent sup- 
port of big labor in its demands upon 
business, however unreasonable. 

Now we come to the U.S. Employment 
Service which is openly competing with 
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private business and making every effort 
to encourage technical people to leave 
private industry in order to work for the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, every time we permit the 
Federal Government to expand its con- 
trol or influence in any area of our na- 
tional life we move one step closer to 
dictatorship. 

The private employment agencies rep- 
resent a legitimate and sometimes highly 
technical business in job placement and 
in counseling and in putting qualified 
people in key positions. The bureaucrats 
have evidently marked this industry for 
nationalization if recent activities of the 
USES are interpreted correctly. Giving 
credence to such an interpretation is a 
statement by an official of the USES in 
which he frankly admits the Govern- 
ment is knowingly and purposely in 
competition with private employment 
agencies for the sole purpose of making 
the Government the sole source in this 
field. 

The USES and Labor Department po- 
sition is spelled out by Holmes Alexan- 
der in a recent article and I would like 
to include it as a part of my remarks. 
Mr. Speaker, I hope Congress will put a 
stop to such activities by taking action 
on a bill I introduced in the House and 
the companion bill introduced by a num- 
ber of Members of the other body to get 
the Government out of business in com- 
petition with its citizens. My bill is H.R. 
4926. Mr. Alexander’s article follows: 

SOCIALIZED JOB PLACEMENT 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

In Toledo, an Ohio spokesman for the U.S. 
Employment Service (USES) gave the follow- 
ing television comment to the question of 
whether his government bureau was in com- 
petition with the private enterprise employ- 
ment agencies: 

“I have no compunction about competing 
with private employment agencies,” said this 
public servant, one Milton Davidson. “I 
want to make it very uncomfortable for those 
fee-charging agencies.” 

You could hardly find the bust-business 
policy of Federal bureaucracy more ruthlessly 
expressed. Here is the profit system frankly 
denounced. Here is the implicit socialistic 
philosophy which says that Government 
enterprise can do things better than private 
enterprise. Here is the diametric reversal 
of Lincoln's celebrated statement of gov- 
ernmental purpose: 

“The object of Government is to do for a 
community of people, whatever they need 
to have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot 
so well do for themselves.” 

Today, there are 4.1 million unemployed 
persons in the United States of America, and 
a good many of them evidently cannot find 
work. It goes without saying that the pur- 
pose of the tax-supported Employment Serv- 
ice is to guide such hapless persons into jobs. 
But there are 68.1 million people who do have 
gainful positions, proving that they are not 
hapless. 

And what do we find USES doing? We 
find at the latest report that, during 1962 
USES got three new jobs for employed per- 
sons as against two jobs for the jobless. 
Some of the positions which the USES was 
brokering ran upward of $20,000 a year. It 
seems obvious that a man in that bracket 
hardly needs or deserves socialized job 
placement. So here is the government help- 
ing people who didn’t need help more than 
it was helping people who did. 

What else? The Government was actively 
threatening the jobs and incomes of persons 
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who make a living in the employment agen- 
cies. It is a small American industry, but 
a socially useful one. I learn that there 
are roughly 4,500 firms which specialize in 
job-finding, that these firms engage 25,000 
workers whose average income is a modest 
$5,000 a year. 

These agents find themselves competing 
with a Federal bureau that charges no fee 
for job placement but which spends $160 
million a year out of tax-supplied revenue. 

Wondering if Mr. Davidson's TV statement 
represented official thinking, I contacted the 
Labor Department and got a startling view- 
point. I was told: 

“There is a moral question of whether a 
man should have to pay to find a job.” 

The implication is plain that profit-seekers 
in the field of job placement, often a very 
specialized form of counseling and apti- 
tude testing, are the equivalent of social 
bloodsuckers. 

You could walk all over the New Frontier 
and not come up with a better example of 
why businessmen continue to regard this 
administration as antibusiness. 


PROPAGANDA PARADE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, this accumu- 
lation of mail which I call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues has been received 
by one western Kansas farm family since 
January 1 of this year. It is all from the 
county agricultural stabilization and 
conservation service and consists of a 
mixture of propaganda for various Free- 
man farm programs, along with some 
material of an informational nature. 
Much of it might be categorized as “junk 
mail.” It is all unsolicited. 

There are 20 separate envelopes here— 
all mailed at Government expense to the 
same farmer since January 1. In some 
cases he received numerous copies of the 
same release. His wife, who mailed this 
material to me, notes that she has re- 
tained a stack of correspondence from 
the ASCS committee almost as large as 
the one she sent me. Her letter reads: 

Dear Mr. DoLE: My husband and I think 
you will be interested in some of the in- 
formation our local and national ASC office 
gives out. We have been impressed, unfa- 
vorably, with the amount of duplication. 

My husband and father-in-law farm to- 
gether, so to speak, and we live on the farm 
together. Yet each receives up to five copies 
of the same material, each copy in a different 
envelope. 

We have received the enclosed material 
since January 1 of this year. We have kept 
everything of importance—loan papers, 
copies of the information, etc. That stack 
is almost as large as the one we sent you. 

A lot of farmers around here are getting 
a little tired of sorting through all of these 
things to find out what’s important, 

We are concerned especially about the 
wheat referendum leaflet—its effect on the 
small grower, thus the effect on the general 
vote. 

If each ASC office had to account for its 
postage (a postage meter would be fine), 
wouldn't that take care of some of the post 
office’s problems? I mean five letters in 1 
day, with five copies of the same thing. 
Really. 
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It is not my purpose to cause this 
Kansas farm family trouble so the names 
are omitted, however, I have the letter 
here if anyone wishes to examine it, and 
also the ASCS material forwarded. 

Included in this inventory are four 
copies of an official USDA pamphlet ap- 
parently designed to influence farmers to 
vote “Yes” in the May 21 wheat referen- 
dum. The document tells this Kansas 
farm family—in quadruplicate—that— 

Reliable economists, both within and out- 
side the Department of Agriculture, predict 
that the market price of wheat would drop 
to about $1 per bushel and that wheat in- 
come would decline about $700 million (if 
quotas are not approved). They also point 
out that this would have a serious adverse 
impact on prices for feed grain, livestock, 
and livestock products. 


I would appreciate an opportunity to 
question these anonymous economists on 
this point, for any economist worth his 
salt would not say a 60-pound bushel of 
wheat would bring only $1 a bushel at 
the same time the Government was sup- 
porting a 56-pound bushel of corn at 
$1.25 as in 1963. Such a contention is 
ridiculous on its face, but it is neverthe- 
less made and presumably has been 
sent—perhaps in quadruplicate—to every 
wheatgrower in the United States. 

Among other items in the inventory 
of ASCS material sent to the Kansas 
farm family I have mentioned are: 

Four copies of a USDA pamphlet solic- 
iting farmers to sign up for the 1963 
feed-grain program. 

Four releases relating to the barley 
program, along with three others in dif- 
ferent form, also relating to the barley 
program. 

Six identical notices of “acreages, 
yields, payment rates for the 1963 feed- 
grain program.” 

Numerous other mimeographed let- 
ters and releases to farmers—in dupli- 
cate and triplicate—relating to various 
farm programs. 

The collection is all here for anyone 
who wishes to examine it. 

Clearly the most unmanageable sur- 
plus which confronts the Department of 
Agriculture is not cotton, corn, or wheat, 
but its own proliferation of printed and 
mimeographed propaganda. Perhaps 
the postal deficit would be eliminated, or 
at least substantially reduced, if Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Freeman would send 
just one—and not half a dozen—of each 
of his farm program sales brochures to 
every farm family. 

With 5.5 million producers of wheat, 
barley, corn, and other feed grains, not 
to mention voluminous mailings to thou- 
sands of other farmers, the cost must run 
well into millions of dollars. 

Since Postmaster General J. Edward 
Day is crying loud and long about the re- 
cent House cut in his postal budget, I 
suggest he contact Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman, and outline his 
views on a “supply-management” pro- 
gram for all governmental agencies using 
the U.S. mails. Freeman should be will- 
ing to adopt a “supply-management” 
program for USDA mailings, similar to 
the one he constantly advocates for the 
American farmer, for certainly here is 
an example of oversupply and little or no 
demand. 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] is rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time today to talk, as I have hereto- 
fore, about the problems of the textile 
industry which are continuing problems. 

Someone has asked why we talk so 
often about these problems. It is be- 
cause the seriousness continues; the dan- 
gers inherent in continuation of the 
present policies and the need for legisla- 
tion continue night and day. No only are 
we losing textile jobs, but some of the 
textile plants are going out of business. 
Others are having to curtail their oper- 
ation. Others find their profit margin 
is going down to such an extent they can 
no longer hope to stay in business. 

I have particularly in mind an indus- 
try run by a friend of mine which is los- 
ing money this very day on account of 
Japanese imports, and because of the 
two-price cotton situation. This plant 
may go out of business on June 1 if 
something is not done. 

At the same time all this is going on, 
we find that the textile industry, in keep- 
ing with its policy of being all for Amer- 
ica, in keeping with a policy of industry 
and cooperation which during World 
War II brought forth E Certificates for 
efficiency of production for our Armed 
Forces and for our country, in keeping 
with its patriotism which sent the boys 
and girls of parents who worked in those 
mills overseas to fight for their country, 
today in keeping with their continuing 
desire to help the United States of Amer- 
ica today are selling savings bonds to 
help the financing of our country. This 
is typical of this great American indus- 
try, a patriotic American industry, and 
for many, many reasons the textile in- 
dustry deserves consideration of the 
Congress and relief from whoever is in 
position to give relief. 

We have heard a lot here about the 
two-price cotton system. Simply stated, 
it is a situation in which foreign textile 
manufacturers, using the best machin- 
ery that money can buy, purchase our 
cotton at $42.50 a bale less, take it over- 
seas, use labor which is paid about one- 
seventh of what our labor is paid, send 
goods back here and sell the processed 
materials for 25 percent less than we can 
produce them. It has disrupted our 
economy, it has taken jobs away from us, 
and it is ultimately going to cause the 
death of a great American industry if 
something is not done, and done soon. 

On May 9 of this year, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture introduced H.R. 6196, en- 
titled “A bill to encourage increased con- 
sumption of cotton, to maintain the in- 
come of cotton producers, to provide a 
special research program designed to 
lower costs of production, and for other 
purposes.” 
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The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 348. In order to maintain and ex- 
pand domestic consumption of upland cot- 
ton produced in the United States and to 
prevent discrimination against the domestic 
users of such cotton, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary may prescribe, 
is authorized and directed for the period 
beginning with the date of enactment of 
this section and ending July 31, 1967, to 
make payments through the issuance of pay- 
ment-in-kind certificates to persons other 
than producers in such amounts and subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Secre- 
tary determines will eliminate imequities 
due to differences in the cost of raw cotton 
between domestic and foreign users of such 
cotton, including such payments as may be 
necessary to make raw cotton in inventory 
on the date of enactment of this section 
available for consumption at prices consist- 
ent with the purposes of this section: Pro- 
vided, That beginning August 1, 1964, pay- 
ments shall be made to persons other than 
producers in an amount as will make upland 
cotton produced in the United States avail- 
able for domestic use at a price which is not 
in excess of the price at which such cotton is 
made available for export.” 

Sec. 2. Section 385 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended, by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “This section also shall be ap- 
plicable to payments provided for under sec- 
tion 348 of this title.” 

Sec. 3. Section 104 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) The Secretary of Agriculture is here- 
by authorized and directed to conduct a 
special cotton research program designed to 
reduce the cost of producing upland cotton 
in the United States at the earliest practi- 
cable date. In carrying out this special re- 
search program, the Secretary is authorized 
to utilize not to exceed $10,000,000 annually 
of the funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The shall report an- 
nually to the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Senate with respect to the results of 
such research. 

“(b) In establishing the level of price sup- 
port to cooperators for each crop of upland 
cotton beginning with the 1965 crop of such 
cotton, the Secretary, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 103, shall make such 
reductions in the price support level as will 
reflect reductions in the costs of producing 
cotton,” 

Sec. 4. Section 407 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by inserting 
after the first proviso in the third sentence 
thereof the following: “Provided further, 
That beginning August 1, 1964, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation may sell upland 
cotton for unrestricted use at not less than 
105 per centum of the current loan rate for 
such cotton under section 103(a) plus 
reasonable carrying charges: 

Sec. 5. Section 103 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing “(a)” before the first sentence thereof 
and by adding at the end of such section the 
following new subsections: 

“(b) For the 1964, 1965, and 1966 crops of 
cotton, the Secretary, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, may provide to co- 
operators price support on not to exceed 
fifteen bales (standard five hundred pounds 
gross weight) of the production from their 
allotments at a level up to 10 per centum in 
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excess of the basic level of price support 
established under subsection (a) hereof but 
not in excess of the level of price support for 
the 1963 crop. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, in order to keep cotton to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable in the normal 
channels of trade, if the level of price sup- 
port to cooperators for the 1964, 1965, or 
1966 crop is increased under subsection (b), 
price support for cotton at the level estab- 
lished under subsection (b) shall be carried 
out through the simultaneous purchase of 
cotton at the support price therefor under 
subsection (b) and sale of such cotton at 
the support price therefor under subsection 
(a) or similar operations, including loans 
under which the cotton would be redeem- 
able by payment of the amount for which 
the cotton would be redeemable if the loan 
thereon had been made at the support price 
for such cotton under subsection (a).” 


Let me say to the Congress of the 
United States that while I do not think 
this legislation is all that is to be de- 
sired, nevertheless I commend the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
for introducing legislation, and I join 
many members of the textile industry in 
saluting and hailing this particular ef- 
fort on the part of this distinguished 
gentleman. I know he is trying, and I 
salute him for trying to find a solution 
to this grave problem. 

After the bill was introduced on May 
10 of this year, the papers of the coun- 
try carried many stories on this effort, 
and the major spokesmen for the cotton 
industry applauded the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cootry]. This 
bill would end the two-price cotton sys- 
tem, and in connection with the intro- 
duction of that particular bill, the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, through the Committee on Agri- 
culture, released a press release, and 
because I think it is proper to insert it 
at this point, I do so. It is as follows: 

Coo.ey INTRODUCES New Corron BILL 

Chairman Haroip D. Cooreyr, of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, introduced in the 
House today a new cotton bill, aimed at 
enabling cotton to compete fairly with syn- 
thetic fibers and improving the competitive 
position of domestic mills against imports 
of cheap foreign cotton goods. 

The legislation would make American cot- 
ton available to domestic mills at world cot- 
ton prices, provide a special price protec- 
tion for small cotton farms, and launch a 
crash research program to reduce the cost 
of producing cotton. 

heen introducing the bill, Mr. CooLEY 
8 s 

“Agriculture is the biggest business in 
America in dollar value involved and peo- 
ple employed, and the cotton industry is the 
biggest part of American agriculture. Per- 
haps more than 10 million 
one-sixth of the Nation's labor force—is en- 
gaged in the production of cotton, in gin- 
ning, marketing, transporting, and 
in the manufacture and merchandising of 
cotton 

on now is in a life or death strug- 
et “A flood of cheap textiles is flowing in 
from abroad, displacing the goods produced 
by our own workers and demoralizing the 
domestic markets for our textile industry. 

“Synthetic fibers make devastating inroads 
into markets where cotton never before has 
been seriously challenged. 

“I am sure that the cotton industry rec- 
ognizes the amount of work the Committee 
on Agriculture has done at the time spent 
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in attempting to a at a solution to the 
cotton problem. Our Cotton Subcommittee, 
headed by Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, of Arkansas, 
started hearings early in December and we 
have continued meetings with all segments 
of the cotton industry, up to this very mo- 
ment. 

“Early in this session of the Congress I 
introduced a very simple bill to remove the 
two-price cotton system (wherein foreign 
milis obtain our cotton at a much cheaper 
price than our own domestic mills) and thus 
enable cotton to compete more fairly with 
synthetic fibers and improve the competitive 
position of American mills against imports 
of foreign cotton goods. 

“Controversy developed around this legis- 
lation, and around other bills which would 
have permitted the overplanting of allotted 
acres where a producer was willing to take 
the world price for cotton produced on the 
acreage planted in addition to his allot- 
ment. 

“I then personally sought to bring all 
elements of the industry, and the adminis- 
tration, into agreement, 

“Based om my conversations with pro- 
ducers, the trade and the mills, legislative 

was drawn together. This lan- 
guage, in bill draft form, was submitted to 
the Department of Agriculture for comment, 
and it was discussed among all elements of 
the industry, and was considered at a meet- 
ing of cotton producers at Memphis on last 
Monday. 

“The bill I introduced today represents 
the broadest area of possible agreement I 
have been able to find. This is not ex- 
clusively my bill, but it simply represents 
my best effort to present the thinking devel- 
oped in my search for a basis of unity among 
the producers, the trade and the mills, be- 
hind legislation which will deal effectively 
with the very serious problem that con- 
fronts cotton and the millions of people 
associated with cotton. 

“There appears to be unanimity of opinion 
that the payment-in-kind section is the best 
approach to removing the 2-price system, 
with all its inequities. The mills and the 
administration are In agreement on this. 

“Moreover, there seems to be unanimous 
support for the crash research on the reduc- 
tion of cotton production costs. 


cotton produced on the extra acres, if such 
would not increase the stocks of the 
modity Credit Corporation. This provision 
has been omitted from the bill I have intro- 
duced. 

“I reemphasize to all people associated 
with cotton the urgency of our situation. 
Cotton is losing its markets, and once lost 
they may never be regained. This is hurt- 
ing everyone concerned with cotton. I am 
hopeful that the industry—producers, the 
mills and the trade—will develop solidarity 
behind this legislation to deal with the crisis 
we confront.” 

A concise summary of the bill follows: 


cost of raw cotton between domestic and 
foreign users of cotton; and 


other than producers in an amount as will 
make such cotton available for domestic use 
at a price which is not in excess of the price 
at which such cotton is made available for 
export, 

3. Payments in kind also would be pro- 
vided to make new raw cotton in inventory 
on the date of enactment available for con- 
sumption at prices consistent with the pur- 
poses of the legislation. 

Thus the Secretary of Agriculture would 
be given discretion in determining the level 
of payments in kind prior to August 1, 1964, 
but after that date and until July 31, 1967 
he would be directed to make such payments 
in the amount necessary to make cotton 
available to American mills at the same price 
American cotton is offered for export, Under 
the current cotton export program, Ameri- 
can cotton is offered for export at 844 cents 
per pound lower than the price domestic 
mills must pay. 

Small farm provision: For the 1964, 1965, 
and 1966 crops of cotton, the may 
on up to the first 15 bales of each farmer's 
production increase the price support up to 
a level 10 percent in excess of the basic level 
of price support in effect for the remainder 
of the crop, but not in excess of the level of 
price support for the 1963 crop. This would 
be carried out through simultaneous pur- 
chase and sale or similar operations in order 
to keep such cotton to the maximum extent 
practicable in the normal commercial chan- 
nels of trade. This will not involve any di- 
rect payments to farmers. 

Research: The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to conduct a special cotton research 
program designed to reduce the cost of pro- 
ducing upland cotton at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, using up to $10 million annual- 
ly for this purpose. The Secretary then 
would make such reductions in the level of 
price support as will reflect reductions in the 
costs of producing cotton. 

Unrestricted sales: Beginning August 1, 
1964, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
would be authorized to sell upland cotton for 
unrestricted use at not less than 105 percent 
of the current loan rate plus reasonable 
carrying charge. Such sales from CCC stocks 
for unrestricted use now can be made at not 
less than 115 percent of the current 
loan rate. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, while I stand here 
in praise and gratitude for this legista- 
tion, I would have preferred that we 
end the two-price cotton system simply. 
I would have preferred that we either 
impose import fees, which would in effect 
end it, or that we discontinue export 
subsidies on cotton, which would effec- 
tively have done the same thing. 

I include at this point in my remarks 
the two bills I introduced, H.R. 4644 and 
H.R. 4645: 


HER. 4644 

A bill to discontinue export subsidies on 

cotton 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That after 
one hundred and twenty days after the 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall not carry out any program 
designed to subsidize the exportation of 
cotton from the United States. 

Sec. 2. Section 203 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1956 (7 U.S. OC. 1853) and section 110 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1958 are each re- 
pealed, effective one hundred and twenty 
days after the enactment of this Act. 
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H.R. 4645 

A bill to impose import fees on cotton and 

cotton goods equal to the export subsidy 

paid on cotton exports by the United 

States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President shall, by proclamation, impose im- 
port fees on cotton products which may be 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption in the United States in an 
amount equal to the difference, as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, between the 
United States domestic price for the quantity 
of cotton used in the production of that 
article and the export price of that quantity 
of cotton of like quality. 


Not long ago the retiring president of 
the American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute told a responsible audience that 
employment in the U.S. textile industry 
was sharply down, and so were earnings, 
and that competition with foreign tex- 
tile manufacturers was becoming very 
rugged. It was significant that he only 
prescribed one particular cure which he 
thought was possible, and that particu- 
lar cure may be realized by reading one 
sentence of his statement, in which he 
said this: 

All that this industry wants is a chance 
to buy American grown cotton at the same 
price it is sold to foreign competition. 


We have had many people tell us that 
this is what the industry wants. The 
President of the United States said that 
the two-price cotton system is an in- 
equity and a burden. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has from time to time made 
statements saying that the two-price 
cotton system is an inequity. The Sec- 
retary of Commerce has made the state- 
ment that we need to do something about 
the cotton price situation, and he him- 
self, as Chairman of the Interagency 
Textile Committee—and I salute his 
work in connection with that particular 
Committee—has worked toward relief, 
and I believe that all in the industry it- 
self, those producing cotton, those who 
use cotton, and those dependent upon 
cotton, find themselves, as it were, in 
the same boat. 

I was somewhat amazed some time ago 
to receive a letter from one of the great 
cotton merchants in the world saying 
that the two-price cotton system had to 
be done away with. And, I wondered 
what motivated him. He realized that 
unless the two-price cotton system was 
done away with, the people who grow 
cotton are going to find themselves in 
difficulty in the years to come. Then I 
looked with a great deal of pleasure at 
the statement given by the president of 
the New York Cotton Exchange before 
the Committee on Agriculture and the 
Cotton Subcommittee, which I include 
at this point in my remarks: 

STATEMENT OF F. MARION RHODES, PRESIDENT, 
New YORK COTTON EXCHANGE, NEW YORK, 
N.Y., IN SUPPORT OF A ONE-PRICE COTTON 
PROGRAM OPERATED THROUGH NORMAL ‘TRADE 
CHANNELS BEFORE THE COTTON SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES 
My name is F. Marion Rhodes. I am 

President of the New York Cotton Exchange, 

located in New York City. I am also inter- 

ested in the production and ginning of cotton 
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in New Madrid County, Mo. I spent over 25 
years as an employee of the U.S, Department 
of Agriculture, During a large part of that 
time I was responsible for the administra- 
tion of the cotton programs of the 
Department. 

The membership of our exchange includes 
representatives of all major segments of the 
industry—producers, merchants, and textile 
manufacturers. The exchange is vitally in- 
terested in the well-being of the entire cot- 
ton economy since we believe that no one 
segment can prosper for long unless the 
entire industry is healthy. I am also vitally 
interested personally since I have been con- 
nected with the cotton industry in one way 
or another for more than 40 years. 

The need for new cotton legislation has be- 
come so apparent it hardly seems necessary 
to discuss it in detail. Nearly all, if not all, 
cotton organizations now recognize the need 
for new legislation and have agreed that it 
is imperative that it be passed in time to 
apply to the 1963 crop of cotton. 

It is even more noteworthy that most cot- 
ton organizations now recognize that in 
order to compete in world markets, the price 
of U.S. cotton must be reduced below a level 
that would be fair and reasonable to most 
U.S. growers and that a satisfactory way 
must be found to bridge this gap. There 
appears to be rather general agreement that 
this can best be accomplished by means of 
PIK certificates. Only a few months ago 
there were many cotton leaders who still 
contended all of cotton's problems could 
be solved by merely reducing the level of 
price support a few points each year. They 
apparently thought that if prices were mov- 
ing in the right direction, it was not neces- 
sary to actually be competitive. Fortu- 
nately, this type of thinking has largely been 
dissipated. 

Cotton is at the crossroads, We are now 
suffering the most serious competitive losses 
in the domestic market we have ever ex- 
perienced. I am certain you are aware that 
cotton's share of the domestic market 
dropped by about 850,000 bales during the 
past 2 years. It is almost a certainty that 
cotton’s competitive losses will not only 
continue but will likely increase during the 
next few years unless Congress takes action 
to remedy the situation. President Kennedy 
recognized the necessity for action back in 
May 1961 when he issued his 7-point textile 
statement. Point 4 of this program directed 
the Department of Agriculture to explore 
and make recommendations to eliminate or 
offset the raw cotton price advantage to for- 
eign mills. 

The President issued a second statement 
on September 6, 1962 requesting the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to give immediate atten- 
tion to the formulation of a domestic pro- 
gram that would eliminate the inequity 
between the cost of raw cotton to foreign 
mills and the cost of raw cotton to our 
domestic mills. 

It is the considered judgment of the mem- 
bers of the New York Cotton Exchange that 
the President's recommendation is sound 
and can only be accomplished by the adop- 
tion of a one-price competitive program 
operated through normal trade channels and 
implemented by PIK certificates paid to the 
“first buyer” of the cotton. The New York 
Cotton Exchange as well as other exchanges 
throughout the world have been advocating 
a one-price program for many years. 

Even though there was universal agree- 
ment that the payment approach is the only 
proper solution to our current situation, it 
would still be essential that the greatest 
care be used in developing a program that 
not only makes cotton competitive in both 
the domestic and foreign markets, but also 
permits cotton to move through normal 
channels of trade. 
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I would like to emphasize two factors 
which we believe absolutely essential to a 
sound program: 

1. ONE-PRICE PROGRAM 

By this we mean a program which per- 
mits American textile mills to buy cotton 
at the same equivalent price paid by for- 
eign mills. Although the initial cost of this 
approach to the problem may be higher, 
it is certain to cost the taxpayer far less 
in the final analysis when consideration is 
given to the fact that cotton textiles and 
cotton clothing would be priced materially 
lower in the domestic market and greatly 
benefit all consumers of cotton goods in the 
United States. Last month when Mr. C. A. 
Cannon, chairman of the board of Cannon 
Mills Co., of Kannapolis, N.C., testified be- 
fore this committee, he stated: 

“A complete return to a one-price system 
for cotton in the United States could mean 
an annual cost saving to the consuming pub- 
lic of a probable $600 to $800 million when 
the initial cotton cost reduction is carried 
all the way through the textile pipeline to 
the retail counter.” 

Assuming Mr. Cannon’s figures are ap- 
proximately correct, a switch from the pres- 
ent cotton program to a PIK payment pro- 
gram, even though it were somewhat more 
costly, would still save the taxpayers more 
than $500 million per year. 

With minor exceptions, textile mills in the 
United States have access to only American 
grown upland cotton. Foreign textile mills 
have access to approximately 35 million bales 
of foreign produced cotton before they are 
required to even discuss cotton prices with 
their residual supplier, the United States. 
Foreign produced cotton of comparable 
quality to American cotton normally sells for 
less, Therefore, the present difference be- 
tween the price American mills pay for their 
raw cotton and the price the foreign mills 
pay is more than the 8% cents per pound 
export subsidy. 


2. PIK CERTIFICATE MUST BE MADE TO THE 
FIRST BUYER 


The payment of the PIK certificate to the 
last seller would nullify completely the ma- 
jor goal of new cotton legislation, namely, 
a one-price cotton program. If the PIK 
payment is made to the last seller, a two- 
price cotton program would continue to ex- 
ist as there would be a domestic interior 
price and a domestic mill and export price. 
In the event the domestic mill price is higher 
than the export price, a definite possibility, 
we would have a three-price cotton pro- 


m. 

Under the last-seller approach, the futures 
market would, of necessity, reflect either the 
interior price or the domestic mill price, de- 
pending upon the use of PIK certificates in 
connection with certificated stocks If they 
reflected the domestic interior price, this 
would preclude their use by foreign import- 
ers and domestic mills. If, on the other 
hand, the market reflected the domestic mill 
and export price, this would preclude their 
use by merchants. 

If the PIK certificates are issued to the 
last handler of cotton, it will force that 
substantial part of each cotton crop, not in 
immediate demand, which might well be the 
greater part of it, into the loan and the 
Government would carry the cotton until 
it is needed for export or for domestic mill 
consumption. This would result from the 
fact that merchants could not afford and 
would refuse to invest in cotton at the 
higher price knowing that such investment 
could not be recovered until the cotton is 
sold to the ultimate consumer. 

The last-seller approach is being advo- 
cated by those who favor continuing the 
current practice of marketing the cotton 
crop through Government programs. There 
can be little doubt that if the PIK certifi- 
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cates are paid to the last seller of cotton, 
free stocks will be reduced to a bare mini- 
mum and the Government loan program 
will further displace the mechanism of the 
free market in the merchandising of cotton. 
Under such a system inde; t cotton 
merchants would be at a serious competitive 
disadvantage since they could not compete 
with those organizations which can carry 
cotton at no expense to themselves. 

The advocates of the last-seller approach 
have been quite successful in making some 
producer representatives believe this ap- 
proach eliminates all danger of Congress 
putting a limitation on the amount of assist- 
ance a producer may receive from the cotton 
program. It should be clear to everyone that 
should Congress decide to put limitations 
on tne benefits a cotton producer may re- 
ceive, the Congress could make it effective 
irrespective of who receives the PIK pay- 
ment. In my opinion, there is no more dan- 
ger of a limitation being placed on the bene- 
hts a producer may receive under a PIK 
program operated through the first buyer 
than if it were operated through the last 
seller. In neither case would there be a 
payment being made to the farmer. 

If there is to be a limitation on PIK pay- 
ments, it will doubtless take the form of a 
limit on the number of cents per pound that 
may be paid, regardless of whom receives 
the payment. In my opinion, if there is to 
be a limitation of any kind, it is far more 
likely to be a limitation on the amount of 
money a producer may obtain under the loan 
program. Such limitations have always been 
completely ineffective since the market price 
stays at or slightly below the loan level. 
The discounts, if any, the large producers 
take have been insignificant. 

This question of limitations has been dis- 
cussed so much it has been blown completely 
out of perspective. I want to make it clear, 
however, that the members of the New York 
Cotton Exchange are unalterably opposed 
to any limitation being placed on the bene- 
fits a producer may receive under the cotton 
program. On the other hand, however, we 
submit that the question of limitations is 
frequently used to cloud the real issue under 
discussion. 

In looking over the testimony presented 
to this subcommittee last month, I was sur- 
prised to see that at least one witness 
strongly inferred that there was a connec- 
tion between the $50,000 limitation ap- 
plicable to 1960 loans and purchases made 
by CCC on any agricultural commodity de- 
clared to be in surplus supply and the 1960 
choice (A) purchase program. I think a 
quick look at the facts will show clearly 
that any analogy between these two pro- 
grams and the PIK certificate program that 
is being proposed is imaginary rather than 
real 


The choice (A) purchase program was a 
part of the Agricultural Act of 1958. The 
$50,000 limitation was a part of the Agri- 
cultural Appropriation Act of 1960-61. The 
two bills were originated by different com- 
mittees of Congress. The $50,000 limitation 
applied to all commodities that the Secre- 
tary declared to be in surplus supply, not 
just to cotton. I can see no analogy what- 
ever between the 1960 choice (A) purchase 
program and the $50,000 limitation that was 
in effect for 1 year and the proposed PIK 
certificate program operated through the 
first buyer of the cotton. 

Advocates of the last-seller approach have 
also attempted to make it appear this is 
the only way cotton could be made available 
to our domestic mills at the export price 
immediately upon passage of new legisla- 
tion. The problems to be confronted in 
administering a new program, including the 
granting of immediate relief to the domestic 
mills, will largely depend upon whether the 
new legislation applies to cotton produced 
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in 1963 or to all carryover cotton as well. 
In any event these administrative problems 
will be relatively simple since the bulk of 
all carryover stocks will be held by CCC. 

A one-price competitive program could be 
achieved in many ways. It is generally 
recognized that the most simple and direct 
method would be to make the equalization 
payment directly to the producer. Many 
producers object to direct payments with 
ample justification. The next most simple 
and direct method would be to pay a domes- 
tic consumption subsidy to the mills. Mills 
object to receiving direct subsidies, also with 
justification. I would submit, however, that 
a PIK certificate paid to the last seller 
would, in fact, be a slightly disguised do- 
mestic consumption subsidy. On the other 
hand, the merchants of the country, through 
their national organization, the American 
Cotton Shippers Association, have indicated 
a willingness to accept the onus of receiving 
the subsidy as a service to the entire indus- 
try. They have repeatedly stated, however, 
that it is their considered judgment the 
program could work successfully only if the 
PIK certificates were issued to the first 
buyer. It would seem reasonable, therefore, 
to give serious consideration to the recom- 
mendations of these qualified and experi- 
enced merchants who have volunteered to 
perform this important function for the 
well-being of the entire industry. 

Based on many years of experience in ad- 
ministering the cotton programs of the US. 
Department of Agriculture, I can unquali- 
fiedly assure you a PIK payment program 
operated through the first buyer would be 
far more simple to administer than the one 
operated through the last seller. The major 
part of the machinery needed and the quali- 
fied personnel are already available in the 
county offices throughout the Cotton Belt 
and in the New Orleans commodity office. It 
would merely mean assigning these addi- 
tional functions to an existing organization. 
Relatively few, if any, additional personnel 
would be required. 

We should not overlook the fact that 
the cost (interest) of financing a cotton crop 
of 15 million bales under the last-seller ap- 
proach would be about $15 to $18 million 
more than it would be under the first-buyer 
approach. This calculation is based on a 
payment of $30 per bale on 15 million bales 
with interest at 5 percent with crop carried 
for an average of 8 months. 

Despite the many conflicting interests, it 
appears the prospects are better than 
they have been since 1958 for the industry 
to obtain a sound one-price cotton program. 
It would be a tragedy if the few dissident 
elements in the cotton industry are again 
successful in defeating the passage of a 
sound cotton program or if the program 
were established in a manner that prevented 
cotton from moving through normal trade 
channels to both the domestic and foreign 
markets. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and 
the members of the committee for the priv- 
ilege of appearing before you and presenting 
tow! views on the need for new cotton legis- 
ation. 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. MORRIS. First I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina on his consistent efforts to not only 
assist the cotton industry but to assist 
all the people in this country. By help- 
ing the cotton industry he helps all the 
people in this country, because the cot- 
ton industry is a large segment of our 
economy in this country. Now, if I 
understand the situation correctly, a tex- 
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tile owner in South Carolina or in the 
United States has to pay about $8.50 a 
hundred more for cotton than a textile 
manufacturer in Hong Kong. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man, and he is eminently correct. It 
amounts to about $42.50 a bale. 

Mr. MORRIS. I wanted to take this 
opportunity also to tell the gentleman 
from South Carolina and the House that 
I have been concerned about the cotton 
industry. I have introduced a bill which 
in my opinion will be a step in the right 
direction. Admittedly, it will not do 
everything that the textile manufac- 
turers want done. But it will reduce the 
cost of American cotton to the textile 
industry by $2.50 a hundred the first 
year, the next year $1 per hundred, the 
next year another dollar, the next year 
a dollar, and in all it will reduce the 
price within a period of 4 years $5.50 
per hundred on American cotton to the 
domestic industry. 

Mr. Speaker, this will not exactly put 
it on the same basis as foreign competi- 
tors but I think it will help them. Also, 
in lowering this price support, the bill 
which I have introduced would provide 
that if a farmer cannot produce under 
these conditions, he can sell his cotton 
allotment to some other farmer who can 
produce under these conditions. And, if 
he cannot find a buyer from another 
farmer under the bill which I have intro- 
duced authority is given to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to purchase his allotment 
at $100 per acre. 

I do not claim that this cotton bill is 
the answer to all the problems. How- 
ever, I think it is a step in the right 
direction. 

Mr. Speaker, I know and hope that the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL] and the other Members of 
the House will give this bill careful 
consideration. 

Once again, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina for the effort that he is putting 
forth in this field. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I want to thank the 
gentleman from New Mexico. I recall 
with a great deal of pleasure and grati- 
tude that the gentleman sits on the 
Committee on Interior of which he is a 
distinguished member. The gentleman 
is interested in the cotton program and 
he has been interested not only in the 
problems of the cotton producer, but as 
a great American he has been interested 
in the problems which we have as con- 
sumers of cotton and production of cot- 
ton textiles. I certainly say to the gen- 
tleman that I endorse his idea and I 
hope I will be able to be of some assist- 
ance to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORRIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I shall be delighted 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I want to endorse 
what my friend has stated on this most 
important subject. It is vital in my 
opinion to more people than just the 
manufacturer of the textiles in this 
country, because if the manufacturer 
cannot make a profit then the cotton 
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producer, as many people are now learn- 
ing, is also facing a tremendous problem 
and many difficulties. 

I have not read the bill which has 
been introduced by our colleague, the 
gentleman from New Mexico IMr. 
Morris], who just spoke about it a few 
moments ago. But I certainly have a 
great deal of interest in it and I am go- 
ing to study it and also study the new 
legislation which the gentleman from 
North Carolina {Mr. Coorey], the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, has introduced. 
I hope that one of these bills will make 
it possible for us to arrive at a solution 
to this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, the textile industry is 
one of the largest in the country—the 
largest in the Southeast, and certainly in 
many other areas. It is the largest in 
my State. It means employment to 
thousands and thousands of people and 
it also means a livelihood for many 
people who earn their living from the 
farm, because the cotton side of the pic- 
ture is simply this: With this two-price 
system the textile manufacturer is being 
forced to use manmade fibers now; 
whereas, he should and must prefer to 
use cotton. It is a better fabric. It is 
a better product, and not only helps the 
consumer but helps the cotton producer. 
Therefore, with the two-price system 
now in existence every time the manu- 
facturer is compelled for financial rea- 
sons to use manmade fibers he is hurting 
the cotton producer. If this trend con- 
tinues we will be led down the road ulti- 
mately to a situation where most of the 
fabrics of this nature will come from 
manmade fiber and cotton will be left 
out in the cold. That means, of course, 
that the farmer will be hurt as badly or 
worse than the manufacturer. 

Mr. Speaker, it is for the best inter- 
ests of all of us, the cotton grower, the 
cotton manufacturer, the textile manu- 
facturer and the consuming public, as 
well as the entire economy of this coun- 
try that this two-price system be re- 
moved without further delay. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that it can be done 
within the immediate future. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I want to thank the 
gentleman. I know the people of his 
great textile area are grateful for his 
constant and continuing alertness to this 
problem. I thank him for his contribu- 
tion today. 

Mr. Speaker, a short distance from the 
northeastern edge of the congressional 
district that I am privileged to represent 
is the little town of Rockingham, 
N.C. Some of the people whom I 
represent live in South Carolina and 
commute daily to Rockingham to work. 
It is their means of livelihood. Recently 
the Ledbetter Manufacturing Co. 
which is at Rockingham had to switch 
to synthetics. I read an article from 
the Textile Reporter, which is a trade 
magazine and which says this: 

Cotton market conditions caused by the 
two-price system are blamed for Ledbetter 
Manufacturing Co.'s switch to synthetic 
yarns after 80 years in the cotton yarn busi- 
ness. The firm, heretofore producing cotton 
yarns exclusively, is moving altogether into 
synthetic yarns. Some 100 are employed at 
the Rockingham, N.C., plant where equip- 
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ment includes 50 cards, 4 pickers and 
6,864 ring and 4,288 twister spindles. 


That is just one of the signs of the 
times. And if we continue our policies 
we are going to take America out of the 
cotton textile business just as we have 
taken America out of so many business- 
es; taken American jobs away from 
people who are patriotic and taxpaying, 
by policies which have decimated the 
watchmaking industry, the bicycle in- 
dustry, the leather goods industry, and 
other industries in this great Nation. 
Go, if you will, into the soft coal areas 
of this country in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania and see what oil imports 
have done. They have caused unem- 
ployment, want, and unhappiness. Ican 
think of nothing that is more foreign to 
the American way of life or to the civili- 
zation we claim we are proud of than 
want and despair and hunger and unem- 
ployment. It is not American. It is the 
product of a wrong ideology. It is the 
product of poor policy and planning. I 
condemn the State Department for it, as 
I have time and time again. But it con- 
tinues; it does not seem to make any dif- 
ference which party is in power, because 
the State Department continues in pow- 
er. It is very unfortunate. Some day I 
hope with all the hope at my command, 
because I have faith in this great Nation 
and in its people, that these policies will 
be changed. 

In my district we have a chain, I sup- 
pose you would call it—although there 
are not that many plants—at least a 
group of mills which employ from ten to 
fifteen thousand people. Those people 
are the finest people in the world. Irep- 
resent them here. I know two-thirds of 
them by their name. They have the 
finest in equipment. They are efficient 
in operation. These people are ded- 
icated workers. We give the best work 
for the dollar down in my part of the 
country of any laboring people on earth, 
I believe. They have a profit-sharing 
system which is second to none. If a 
fellow works in that plant for a number 
of years and retires he has a nest egg in 
addition to his ordinary retirement. 
They have a recreation program which 
is second to none. They have golf 
courses on which the people who work in 
those mills are allowed to play, and those 
who are dependent upon them are able to 
join. I might give you some idea of this 
recreational program. It costs my fam- 
ily and me $3.60 a month to enjoy the 
privilege of the golf course and the 
bowling alley. 

That is unheard of in any country club 
in America. We have a camaraderie 
there. We have swimming pools, and 
in the summertime they sponsor swim- 
ming contests in which all the children 
try to beat each other and get on the 
team. Then the best team is taken to 
a State contest. They have parks there 
where the best entertainment is given. 
All of this is free, free because we have 
this great recreation program. 

I just noticed in the paper of April 
24 that this particular company had a 
profit drop. This does not mean just 
the stockholders have a drop. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do they push each other 
in that pool fully clothed, that pool you 
are talking about? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I do not know what 
the gentleman means by that remark. I 
had not considered that. Those people 
usually come in with bathing suits. I 
would be glad to have the gentleman 
come down and see this pool for himself. 

Mr. GROSS. I would be delighted to 
come down there and see it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I hope the gentle- 
man would be enlightened, because those 
facetious remarks I am certain add noth- 
ing to this discussion. 

As I was starting to say before I was, 
I might say, facetiously interrupted, this 
particular profit drop affects not only 
the people who are stockholders but it 
affects every man and woman who works 
in the plant, because he is on a profit- 
sharing system. There are more than 
15,000 homes being affected. 

I have here an article from a State 
newspaper of April 24 stating they had 
a profit drop, and the headline is Two- 
Price’ Blamed.” There is concrete evi- 
dence, solid evidence, that the system 
is injuring the people whom we say and 
whom so many people say they want to 
protect. The article is as follows: 


Two-PriceE BLAMED—SPRINGS Has PROFIT 
Drop 


(By Ron Wenzell) 


Fort Lawn.—The president of the Springs 
Cotton Mills reported a slight drop in profits 
for 1962 in his annual address to the stock- 
holders Tuesday. 

H. W. Close blamed the retreat in profits 
from a high of $15,004,648 in 1961 to $14,- 
456,286 last year on: 

“A wage increase for employes, higher 
cost for cotton, competition of low-cost tex- 
tile imports from other countries, stagnant 
markets, cautious customers in an unsettled 
economic world and the utter failure of the 
administration to ease the immoral and un- 
reasonable burden of two-price cotton.” 

Close also reported a drop in total sales 
from $197,977,914 in 1961 to $197,616,789 last 
year. 

Notwithstanding the losses, Close said 
sales were the second highest in the com- 
pany’s history and net income was the high- 
est in the textile industry per dollar of sales. 

Close announced total assets of $196,480,- 
839 compared with $183,974,866 a year ago. 

“The Springs Cotton Mills is not crying,” 
he told the assembled stockholders at a 
luncheon meeting in the warehouse complex 
at Fort Lawn. “We continue to be healthy 
in an ailing industry. We are determined 
to remain efficient and profitable.” 

The president of Springs called for an all 
out drive to eliminate the two-price cotton 
program. 

“We face a serious obstacle,” he said. “We 
must move forward despite what President 
Kennedy has called a ‘unique burden’—The 
burden of two-price cotton. Make no mis- 
take, the penalty of two-price cotton takes 
its toll among even the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Textile Industry. 

“We can produce efficiently. We can spend 
heavily on modernization. We can merchan- 
dise aggressively. We can seek new products 
and new markets. But, we cannot pay one- 
third more than our foreign competitors pay 
for our basic raw material and hope to meet 
the competition on even ground,” Close said. 

“We ask only this of Congress,” he con- 
cluded. “Let us buy U.S. cotton at the same 
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price it is offering to our oversea competi- 
tors. Could any request be more fair?” 

Reviewing the expansion of its facilities 
Springs undertook in 1962, Close called at- 
tention to: 

1. The company's recent entry into the 
synthetic blend field. 

2. Current construction of two 40,000 spin- 
dle plants at Fort Lawn. 

3. Construction of a new office building in 
New York City. 

4. Construction by the affiliated Lancaster 
and Chester Railway of a 100,000 bale cotton 
warehouse complex at Fort Lawn. 

5. A current expansion of the company's 
Grace Finishing Plant near Lancaster. 

Figures were released Tuesday showing that 
Springs now pays more than 11 percent of 
the entire corporate income tax paid in South 
Carolina, employs 12,500 persons and operates 
850,000 spindles, 18,500 looms and 350 sewing 
machines. 

In 1962, Springs employees turned out more 
than 500 million linear yards of finished 
cloth, including more than 36 million sheets 
and pillowcases. Wages paid during the year 
totaled nearly $45 million. 


In connection with that profit drop, 
the president of that company made a 
statement in his annual message to the 
stockholders, and I am including that 
at this point in the Recorp because it 
brings out exactly what I have tried to 
point out here: 

FREEDOM To FicnHT WirH BorH HANDS 
(By H. W. Close) 


For the Springs Cotton Mills, 1962 was 
a year of intensive ee for signifi- 
cant and far-reaching changes. 

It was a year of multi-million-dollar ex- 
pansions. It was a year of continued mod- 
ernization. It was a year of careful plan- 
ning for greater diversification and greater 
flexibility. It was a year of good progress. 

Our sales totaled $197,616,789, down a 
fraction from the previous year’s $197,- 
977,914, but still the second highest in our 
history. 

Our profits dipped to $14,456,286, com- 
pared with $15,004,648 in the previous year, 
but our net income per dollar of sales still 
remains the highest in the textile industry. 

A wage increase for our employees, a 
higher cost for the cotton we buy, the com- 
petition of low-cost textile imports from 
other countries, stagnant markets and cau- 
tious customers in an unsettled economic 
world combined to push our profits down- 
ward, 

This pressure on profits was aggravated by 
the other failure of the administration to 
ease the immoral and unreasonable burden 
of two-price cotton. 

Yet the Springs Cotton Mills is not crying. 
We continue to be healthy in an ailing in- 
dustry. We are determined to remain effi- 
cient and profitable. 

As a measure of our vitality, we point to 
the record of our first 75 years, for we have 
reached a milestone in our history—our 
75th anniversary year. We observe that 
anniversary this year with deep pride, for 
our growth has made a significant impact 
upon the economic development of South 
Carolina and our record of efficiency has 
contributed to the development of American 
textiles. 

Our story began in the days after the War 
Between the States. That war and the vin- 
dictive postwar days of Reconstruction had 
left the South destitute. Cotton, long the 
white gold of the southland, could not be 
sold for enough to buy food. The South 
was forced to seek a means of pulling itself 
vp by its own bootstraps. It turned to man- 

This was the beginning of a 
— — away from the soll that continues to 
this day. 
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For the Springs organization, the story 
began in 1888. In that year, in the little 
town of Fort Mill, S.C., Fort Mill Manufac- 
turing Co. went into production—with 200 
looms, no spinning, and little capital. 

From this small beginning, the Springs 
Cotton Mills developed, guided successively 
by the vision of Capt. Samuel E. White, the 
financial ability of Col. Leroy Springs, and 
the organizational and promotional genius 
of Col. Elliott White Springs. Despite wars, 
depressions, and adversity, the Springs or- 
ganization grew. Cotton mills started inde- 
pendently in the neighboring towns of Lan- 
caster, Chester, and Kershaw gradually were 
consolidated into a single, smooth-working 
company. 

Today, Springs stands as one of the leaders 
of the textile industry. It is the world’s 
largest producer of cottons. It pays more 
than 11 percent of the entire corporate in- 
come tax paid in the State of South Caro- 
lina. It employs 12,500 persons, who oper- 
ate 850,000 spindles, 18,500 looms, and 350 
sewing machines. 

Last year, Springs employees turned out 
more than 500 million linear yards of fin- 
ished cloth, including more than 36 million 
sheets and pillowcases. Wages paid during 
the year totaled nearly $49 million. Our 
employees’ share of 1962 profits, over and 
above their regular pay, totaled $4,250,485— 
the highest amount in the company’s 
history. 

In the last 10 years alone, Springs has 
spent nearly $60 million for new facilities 
and new machinery. 

A look at the activities of 1962 gives some 
idea of the forward movement at Springs, 
made possible by loyal employees, efficient 
work, skill, imagination, and the investment 
of capital for new plants and equipment. 

As part of our longstanding policy of con- 
stant modernization, we installed $2 million 
worth of new, high-speed looms, including 
a quantity of shuttleless looms. 

We arranged for the construction and 
lease of a vast, all-concrete cotton ware- 
house complex capable of holding more 
than 100,000 bales of cotton at one time. 

We began construction of two 40,000 
spindle cotton mills, the Elliott plant and 
the Frances plant. These almost identical 
plants, costing more than $7 million each, 
will be completed this year. They will be 
showcases for the entire textile industry, 
refrigerated and incorporating the most ad- 
vanced methods of efficient, high-quality 
production. 

Recently, in New York, there was completed 
the 2l-story Springs Building in mid-Man- 
hattan, the center of the new textile district. 
It will serve as headquarters for our selling 
house, Springs Mills, Inc. 

We are currently in the process of enter- 
ing the field of synthetics with a blend of 
cotton and Kodel IV, a new and superior 
polyester with lasting whiteness, developed 
by Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 

We are now building $3 million worth of 
additions to our Grace finishing plant, 
which already is the largest and most modern 
in the world. At the same time, we will 
install $4 million worth of new finishing 
equipment in the plant. 

We have under serious consideration still 
other areas of diversification, both in this 
country and abroad. We look to the future 
with confidence. We have the ability and 
the determination to move with the times 
and to maintain our dominant position. We 
shall win our share of the steadily expand- 
ing world markets for textiles. 

But we face a serious obstacle. We must 
move forward despite what President Ken- 
nedy has called a unique burden’’—the 
burden of two-price cotton. Make no mis- 
take. The penalty of two-price cotton takes 
its toll among even the leaders of the Ameri- 
can textile industry. And so we raise the 
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same questions that we raised a year ago. 
“Why shouldn’t we go all out to eliminate 
the two-price cotton program? Why 
shouldn’t the farmer also operate in a free 
market and sell under the law of supply and 
demand?” 

In the world of buying and selling, noth- 
ing is free. This includes the subsidy to the 
cotton farmer, which has produced two-price 
cotton. And so, it is inescapable that the 
American textile industry will pay a fearful 
price as long as the iniquitous two-price 
cotton system is permitted to exist. So, too, 
it is inescapable that the American cotton 
farmer in the long run will pay a similar 
price, for cotton is being priced out of the 
market. The farmer will lose a market for 
his crop. 

We can produce efficiently. We can spend 
heavily on modernization. We can mer- 
chandise aggressively. We can seek new 
products and new markets. But we cannot 
pay one-third more than our foreign com- 
petitors pay for our basic raw material and 
hope to meet the competition on even 
ground. 

The cotton textile industry is being 
squeezed on two sides. On one hand, it is 
losing ground to foreign producers of cot- 
tons. On the other hand, with the price of 
its product forced to an unnaturally high 
level by Government action, it is losing 
ground to makers of synthetic textiles both 
in this country and abroad. 

The U.S. Government cannot deny or evade 
the responsibility for this grossly unfair 
position. President Kennedy, himself, has 
conceded that the inequity of two-price 
cotton must be abolished. But despite all 
the talk, two-price cotton remains. 

There now seems to be some recognition 
of the punishing toll of the two-price cotton 
system. Various political compromises are 
being discussed in the Congress, but they all 
add up to additional subsidies and the plain 
fact is that we do not want a subsidy for the 
textile industry, to offset a subsidy paid to 
the U.S. cotton farmer. That would impose 
a double burden upon the U.S. taxpayer. 

One recent compromise proposal would 
spread Government action over a 2-year pe- 
riod. This could dislocate textile markets 
for 2 years—and some U.S. mills possibly 
would not survive. We need positive action 
and we need it now. 

We ask only this of the Congress: Let us 
buy U.S. cotton at the same price it is offered 
to our oversea Competitors. Could any re- 
quest be more fair? 

We in the Springs organization are willing 
to take on any competition in the world on 
even terms. We seek no favors. As we have 
said before, all we ask is the freedom to fight 
with both hands. 


Some time ago, not this year but some 
time ago, one of the great textile leaders 
of North Carolina, who happens not to 
live in my district but who has a plant 
in my district, made a statement, back in 
1958, and I think it is significant now. 
He was talking about the fact that a 
cotton shortage was imminent, and it is 
going to be imminent unless we do some- 
thing about it. I include this article at 
this point in the Recorp: 

COTTON SHORTAGE Is FORESEEN BY TEXTILE 

LEADER 

Textile leader C. A. Cannon of Kannapolis, 
N.C., urging immediate action to remedy an 
impending cotton shortage, has told Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson that “the situa- 
tion, for farmers and mills, is one of crisis. 
Another year of inaction will mean catas- 
trophe.” 

Mr. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills Co. 
and chairman of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute’s Special Cotton Policy 
Committee, told Secretary Benson in a letter 
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that adverse weather conditions have seri- 
ously impaired the quality and quantity of 
the 1957 crop. 

“Something must be done without delay,” 
Mr. Cannon declared. “I trust your Depart- 
ment will act without delay.” 

The manufacturer also said that “any 
emergency requirements by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for military supplies would create a 
panic in the cotton market. In our judg- 
ment, cotton for such an emergency is not 
available in this country.” He told Secretary 
Benson that cotton legislation is needed to: 

1. Increase acreage. 

2. Assure competitive pricing. 

3. Produce in 1958 quality cotton for near- 
by consumption and reasonable carryover. 

“Anything short of this program,” Mr. Can- 
non asserted, “will result in unemployment 
in the cotton textile industry from Maine to 
Texas. The present reduced production of 
cotton is creating and will create havoc for 
the cotton farmer from North Carolina to 
California. 

Mr. Cannon said that a foreign agricultural 
report issued by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture “clearly indicates that the present 
cotton policy is building up foreign produc- 
tion of cotton, is building up foreign produc- 
tion of textiles, all at the expense of the 
American cotton farmer and the American 
textile worker.” 

Mr. Cannon, citing the increase of rayon 
consumption as compared to the decline of 
cotton consum) said, “It had become 
quite evident to everyone connected with the 
cotton industry, from producer to manufac- 
turer, that the high support price was mak- 
ing cotton noncompetitive and was curtail- 
ing consumption in American mills, thereby 
promoting the use of substantial amounts 
of manmade fibers. The decline in domes- 
tic consumption during the August-Novem- 
ber period of 1957 indicates that only about 
8 million bales will be used by our domestic 
mills this year. 

“The cotton producer, possibly for the first 
time, realized that the shrinking acreage was 
creating an intolerable situation for the fu- 
ture of cotton production for American con- 
sumption and the export market. 

“The cotton manufacturer realized that 
with the small acreage being planted during 
the year 1957 and with the export program 
going forward at the world price level we 
were fast moving into a supply situation 
that would seriously curtail domestic con- 
sumption and exports unless immediate steps 
were taken to increase production in 1958. 

“We, of course, did not realize in the early 
summer of 1957 just how serious the situa- 
tion would become, since we could not an- 
ticipate the drastic failure, both in quality 
and quantity, of the 1957 crop of cotton. 

“Information is now available and on ex- 
amination by your department we feel sure 
you will realize that before the cotton crop 
comes to market in the fall of 1958 we will be 
tragically short of the types of cotton needed 
for quality goods in the United States and 
abroad. There is but one conclusion: the 
foreign buyers will depend more and more on 
foreign cotton-producing countries, who will 
increase their production as much as pos- 
sible. Foreign cotton purchasers have made 
it emphatically clear that competitive and 
stable prices and continuity of supply are 
essential to holding our markets.” 

Mr. Cannon said that his committee has 
had no response from repeated presentations 
of the textile industry's cotton problems to 
the Department of Commerce, the White 
House and the USDA. Mr. Cannon added: 

“We see that Senator ELLENDER, chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee, says 
that there can be no relief for individual 
commodities as such but that an overall 
farm bill is the only way to approach this 
problem. 

“If the effect of such an unwise policy 
could be confined to 1 year and we were able 
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to recoup the cotton production and market 
for cotton goods, it would be one question, 
but it seems quite evident to us that under 
this approach we will have permanently lost 
the demand for a great amount of cotton in 
this country and abroad. 

“The cotton farmer should be encouraged 
to increase his acreage with the planting 
which will begin in February of this year 
to produce a minimum of 16 million bales. 
This production is needed to restore our 
normal stock of spinnable cotton for home 
consumption and for export. 

“I think you will find that whatever cotton 
you have in the loan on July 30, 1958, will 
be the lowest grade of undesirable junk that 
has ever been accumulated in any one place 
in the history of the world.” 


Someone may say that is the whole 
trouble. No, I do not think that is the 
whole trouble. I think we have other 
troubles, too. I plagiarize a good deal 
here because I do not have time to do 
all the research I should like todo. We 
have problems in the Congress, things we 
have to tend to in connection with what 
our constituents ask us to do. 

T have here an article from the Textile 
Reporter of April 25 which I think should 
be brought to the attention of the Con- 
gress at this time. The title of it is, 
“Foreign Markets for US. Textiles 
Blocked by Our Ever-Loving Allies.” 
This tells about the diplomacy of this 
country. I do not call it diplomacy. I 
have never heard diplomacy and stu- 
pidity as synonymous with each other, 
until we consider some of the things 
going on foday. But apparently that is 
the order of the day. 

Mr. Speaker, I include this article at 
this point in the RECORD: 


FOREIGN MARKETS For U.S. TEXTILES BLOCKED 
BY OUR Ever-Lovine ALLIES—WILLIAM 
SINGER SUGGESTS KNucKLE-HEapEeD U.S. 
Dretomats Must SHARE MUCH or BLAME 
FOR THE DECAY oF OUR ONCE PROSPEROUS 
Export TRADE 


The once receptive and profitable export 
markets for textile products manufactured in 
the United States have dwindled to a point 
where we now sell about one-fiftieth as much 
yardage as 12 foreign textile industries 
ship to us, according to William Singer, 
president of the Textile Export Association 
of the United States. 

In a speech delivered at the recent annual 
meeting of the American Textile Manufac- 
turers Institute, Mr. Singer pointed out that 
a principal reason for this wide discrepancy 
is that the very countries which have vir- 
tually free access to the lucrative American 
market, at the insistence of the U.S. State 
Department, have erected insurmountable 
barriers against such U.S. products as are 
competitive in price. 

At the outset of his remarks, Mr. Singer 
reminded his audience that “World trade, 
that is the international movement of basic 
commodities, manufactured goods and sery- 
ices, and also gold and monetary reserves is 
undergoing a profound change. 

“The outward manifestations of this,” he 
continued, “must be apparent to even those 
who run as they read. To cite a few ex- 
amples of happenings over the last 6 months 
that have deeply altered the foundations of 
global commerce: (1) Adoption of the so- 
called Trade Expansion Act by the United 
States; (2) the exclusion of Great Britain 
from the European Economic Community; 
(3) international agreements governing the 
movement of cotton products; (4) the widen- 
ing economic rift between the highly in- 
dustrialized and so-called underdeveloped 
nations; (5) the pressure for worldwide agree- 
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ments on basic commodities such as wheat, 
coffee, sugar, cocoa, ete., which could very 
well lead to conferences on cotton, jute, wool, 
silk, and other basic textile commodities; 
(6) continued loss of gold and dollar reserves 
by the United States and by contrast, the 
strengthening of currencies abroad, espe- 
cially in Western Europe; (7) rampant. na- 
tionalism in South America, Africa, Asia, and 
the Middle East, and acceleration of the 
tendency toward the formation of regional 
trade bloes; (8) resurgence of competition 
from politically priced textiles from Iron 
Curtain countries—Red China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Hungary.” 

Mr. Singer continued in part, as follows: 

Faced with these developments, it is obvi- 
ous that the chief task of the American tex- 
tile industry in the months or years ahead 
is to adapt itself to a rapidly changing world 
and not be led astray by misleading slogans 
or tear-drenched propaganda. 

The differences between the American tex- 
tile industry and those of the rest of the 
world are many and varied. We take great 
pride in the fact that we pay the highest 
wages, that our population is far and away 
the best dressed and that our profit margins, 
compared with those of our competitors over- 
seas, are extremely modest. As an exporter 
who is familiar with 70 foreign markets, what 
impresses me most is this: When most for- 
eign textile manufacturers get together as 
we are doing now, the No. 1 item on the 
agenda is not imports, one-price cotton, on- 
erous taxes, burdensome freight rates, or the 
attitude of the public they are supposed to 
serve. They are concerned solely with the 
exclusion of all textiles from their home 
markets and the development of profitable 
export outlets, especially in the United States 
of America. 

Our industry, and rightly so, is involved 
in the main with imports and the price of 
cotton. In this connection, it may be inter- 
esting to compare their shipments to our 
markets and their purchasers from us: 

In 1962 twelve foreign industries shipped 
a total of 436,787,600 to the 
American markets and would have shipped 
much more if enforcement of the interna- 
tional agreement had not stiffened. In re- 
turn, these same countries purchased from 
use the tremendous total of 8,517,073 square 
yards. 

All of us are familiar with the steady de- 
cline of our export trade and its effect on 
American mills and markets. Less known 
and less appreciated is the effect on raw cot- 
ton producers of the growing imbalance in 
cotton goods trade. The normal excess of 
exports over imports in terms of raw cotton 
was reversed in 1960 when imports exceeded 
exports by 39,500 bales. Last year the deficit 
amounted to 176,300 bales equivalent. In 
1951 the excess of exports over imports 
totaled 739,000 bales. 

But, in all fairness, it should be pointed 
out that nearly all of our exports would have 
been obliterated if the so-called two-price 
system had not been extended to cotton 
products at the very inception of the pro- 
gram. The basic rate om exports has always 
been the spread in prices between domesti- 
cally consumed and exported cotton. These 
so-called equalization payments have been 
administered efficiently but even so our ex- 
ports have deteriorated. I need not empha- 
size any rate smaller than that on raw cot- 
ton would be disastrous, 

In the current debate over cotton prices, 
there have been frequent allusions to freight 
rates. Every American exporter is familiar 
with the fact that inland freight rates are a 
burdensome handicap and something we can 
do nothing about. Most of the overseas mills 
that compete against us are located within 
a stone’s throw of big ports and their ex- 
penses in moving textiles to the pier are 
negligible. 
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PINPOINTING THE REASONS 


Im order to pinpoint the reasons behind 
this sad reversal in our international trade 
position, I would like to cite some of the dif- 
ficulties that are now plaguing us. 

To start at our very doorstep or less than 
a hundred miles away, we have completely 
lost the Cuban market where a textile famine 
has compelled the government to ration gar- 
ments, an action not attempted in the United 
States even in the grimmest days of World 
War II. Our sales to this tortured nation 
used to average 65 million yards of cotton per 
year. American owners of mills there have 
lost everything. In addition, the Cuban 
government owes this industry $7 million 
for goods paid for by importers but whose 
assets were seized by the Castro regime. 
Haiti is in the midst of a period of eco- 
nomic and political turmoil. Since the 
overthrow of the Trujillo faction we have 
recaptured, with government aid, of course, 
our rightful share of the Dominican market. 
Puerto Rico is not officially regarded as an 
export market although its purchases are 
handled by the foreign trade divisions of mill 
selling agencies because of documentation 
and language problems as are shipments to 
other territories such as the Virgin Islands 
and Guam and even the State of Hawaii. 
Takings by Jamaica have been running on 
an average of 5 million yards per year and 
shipments to Trinidad and Tobago have been 
climbing. There is room for improvement in 
business with the Leeward & Windward 
Islands and Barbados. Trade with the 
Netherlands Antilles, better known as 
Curacao, remains fairly steady. 

Across the Gulf of Mexico, the situation, 
imsofar as exports of our textiles is con- 
cerned, is rather depressing. In order to pro- 
tect an industry that is far from flourishing 
and cannot be regarded as efficient in the 
light of modern technology, Mexico for some 
years past has sternly controlled the flow 
of imports through a rigid licensing system. 
Its purchases from us last year were about 
400,000 square yards or considerably less 
than those of the average small converter 
here in the United States of America. 

In Central America, we are faced with 
the formation of a trade bloc that could 
lead to a sharp drop in sales. Although these 
countries are small, they have long been re- 
liable customers and their per capita con- 
sumption of textiles is considerably above 
that of larger and supposedly more prosper- 

countries. 
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Honduras, Nicaragua 
g a miniature common market and, 

judging by developments of the last year, 

this is likely to produce a rash of restric- 

tions on imported textiles. 

To ete our survey of this continent, 
I would like to direct your attention to a 
land of ice and snow and far and away our 
most important foreign market. Canada last 
year bought from us 189,690,076 square yards 
of cottons and close to 30 million yards 
of manmade fiber fabrics. Faced with a 
financial crisis and slumping currency, 
Canada last June imposed surtaxes on im- 
ports and this was followed by a drop in our 
sales of cotton goods alone of close to 27 mil- 
lion yards. Several months ago the Cana- 
dian Trade Minister promised a removal of 
these but he resigned shortly 
thereafter, refused to run for reelection and 
the country is now (March) in the throes of 
a national election scheduled for April 8 
with no one in a position to make binding 
decisions on foreign matters, 

Across the shining seas to the south of us 
lies the continent of South America, for 
more than a century the locale of our tradi- 
tional markets for textiles. In compiling our 
monthly figures, we classify as a major mar- 
ket any country whose monthly takings 
average a million yards of cottons, and a 
half million yards of synthetics. It may 
astound you that there is no longer a single 
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market in this category from Panama to 
Patagonia. Shipments to Brazil, the largest 
and richest, have been running close to zero 
for years. Offhand, I would say that the 
smallest East Side Jobber buys more from 
my own company each year than Brazil does 
from our entire industry. The next largest, 
Argentina, bought from us last year 167,000 
square yards. Takings by Uruguay, Falkland 
Islands and French Guiana are so trivial that 
we don’t bother to list them. If it were not 
for Government aid, trade with Bolivia would 
be nonexistent. Colombia, Peru, Chile have 
built almost insurmountable tariff walls 
around their industries. Even oil-rich, ore- 
rich Venezuela over the last year upped im- 
port duties and is no longer a principal 
market. Just to cite some of the obstacles, 
in addition to licensing, hidden taxes, and 
fees, that confront us in South America: 
Venezuelan tariff on cotton goods average 
$5.50 per pound; in Argentina and Paraguay 
the rate is 200 percent ad valorem, and in 
Uruguay 150 percent. 
POSSIBLE CAUSES OF POVERTY 


No one has ever determined or has even 
sought to find out how much exorbitant 
textile prices in so undeveloped countries are 
responsible for the poverty which eventually 
leads to political unrest. On the surface, 
establishment of a textile industry seems to 
be a solution to certain economic difficulties 
but in many cases it only serves to com- 

them. Efficient operation of a modern 
textile industry requires technical, man- 
agerial and scientific skills which undevel- 
oped countries do not possess and which 
requires decades of industrial experience to 
develop. 

Insofar as merchandising our textiles is 
concerned, most of Asia is a lost continent. 
Japan and India rigidly protect their textile 
industries from outside competition. In the 
Middle East markets have been taken over 
by Red China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Japan, India and Egypt. Indo- 
nesia gets its goods from Red China, Hong 
Kong and circuitously from Japan through 
the Public Law 480 program. Hong Kong, 
of course, has no restrictions but its pur- 
chases from us are one fifty-fifth of its ship- 
ments to this market. Changes in the AID 
program have served to divert Vietnam pur- 
chases to Japan. Other markets in south- 
east Asia are being flooded by Red Chinese 
goods at prices no industry in the world can 
match. 

The Philippines as of now present the most 
vivid illustration of the problems that beset 
us in more than 50 other markets. Mills 
recently established there can hardly oe 
one-third of the normal re 
Yet these handful of producers last July suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Manila government 
to quadruple tariff rates on American cot- 
ton fabrics, thus reducing our sales to a 
trickle. This action was taken shortly after 
the Congress generously voted to grant to 
Philippine citizens about $68 million in 
payment of war damage claims. 

Of the 25 Africam countries which have 
become members of the United Nations, only 
four, South Africa, Rhodesia, Liberia and 
Morocco can be listed as dependable outlets 
for us. Egypt, Sudan and Nigeria are build- 
ing up Industries of their own. Recent in- 
creases in shipments to Congo are financed 
through our AID programs. 

Congressional approval of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act and its objectives which are to 
remove unreasonable obstacles to interna- 
tional trade plus the formation of regional 
economic and political blocs and their ef- 
fect on commercial alliances and treaties has 
served to emphasize the necessity for a re- 
appraisal of the industry's foreign trade pol- 
icies and activities. 

trade embraces both imports and 
exports and includes such subsidiary fac- 
tors as foreign aid, agricultural disposal pro- 
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grams, disruptive customs and trade prac- 
tices and all other elements affecting the 
international flow of goods, capital and 
services. 

UNITED STATES OVERLY GENEROUS 

In solving or stabilizing its Import prob- 
lems, the industry has been just and reason- 
able and overly generous in comparison with 
the restrictive policies followed by most for- 
eign textile suppliers safeguarding their 
home markets. 

The time is at hand for more consideration 
of the export status of the industry which 
has deteriorated sadly over the last decade. 
Recapture of ground lost is imperative if the 
Government is to succeed in its announced 
program of stanching the outflow of gold. 

American textile exporters have been vig- 
orous, intelligent and imaginative in their 
attempts to expand oversea sales but have 
been hampered by circumstances over which 
they are unable to exercise direct control. 

In order to be effective, and industrywide 
export policy should embody these basic 
principles: 

Trade treaties and international agree- 
ments should accord textiles the same con- 
sideration as other commodities and manu- 
factures. Negotiations with the Common 
Market and other regional trade blocs should 
be based on equitable and reciprocal treat- 
ment of textiles. Hard bargaining with 
friendly nations should be Government pol- 
icy from now on. If necessary, retaliatory 
measures should be used to counteract un- 
reasonable barriers against American textiles 
in oversea markets. Incidentally, we as ex- 
porters would welcome reasonable quota 
arrangements with the many countries that 
have unilaterally placed a virtual embargo 
on our products. 

Only American spun, woven, and finished 
fabrics or products made in the United 
States of America of American cotton should 
be purchased by AID funds. None of these 
funds or those of any other tax-supported 
agency should be allocated for the estab- 
lishment of textile facilities abroad. 

Competition from Iron Curtain countries 
should be countered by Government aid 
where deemed necessary or by diplomatic ap- 
proaches to friendly nations. 

Also, efforts should be made through dip- 
lomatic and other official channels to reduce 
and eventually eliminate illegal and evil 
trade practices, condoned in many countries, 
which make it impossible for reputable 
American firms to transact business. The 
same pressure should be used to relieve 
American exporters traveling abroad of 
cumbersome visa and other entrance re- 
quirements, foreign taxes or fees, undue de- 
lays in clearing samples, unnecessary docu- 
mentation and other harassments. 

Of great help to the export trade would 
be repeal of Federal taxes on foreign cables, 
which add substantially to the cost of solicit- 
ing business, and adoption of special rates 
by airlines on excess baggage consisting of 
samples and customary trade tmpedimenta. 


THE PIRACY PROBLEM 


Badly in need of international control is 
the piracy of American styles which has be- 
come a menace in a number of markets in 
the last several years. 

These, of course, represent only the 
readily visible handicaps to a prosperous ex- 
port trade. Given the enthusiastic and un- 
remitting support of Government and in- 
dustry, there is every reason to expect a 
recovery of a goodly share of the ground lost 
overseas in the last 5 years. 

The task of restoring our traditional posi- 
tion in world trade is tremendous but not 
insuperable. 

Burdened as we are with the highest labor 
and fiber costs in the world, we are equipped 
well enough from the standpoint of styling, 
efficiency and service to compete in those 
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types of textiles where price is not the sole 
factor. Achievement of its export goals is 
every bit as important to the industry as 
amelioration of its import difficulties. But 
our objectives cannot be attained without 
the cooperation of the Government. Only 
the Government and its envoys abroad have 
the authority and the power to level what 
have become known as “unreasonable ob- 
stacles.” This requires day-by-day grappling 
with a host of difficulties arising out of Gov- 
ernment ukases overseas. In order to redress 
our balance of trade and arrest the alarming 
depletion of reserves, Washington has been 
constantly prodding industry and agricul- 
ture to increase exports. The only way this 
can be done is for Government to pry open 
the doors that have been slammed shut 
against us. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would say to the 
gentleman from South Carolina, al- 
though we do not have any cotton in- 
dustry, so to speak, in my district in 
Ohio, nevertheless anything that dam- 
ages American industry anywhere in the 
country is of vital interest to me as well 
as to other Representatives from the 
State of Ohio. I might point out we 
had basically the same trouble in the 
glass industry. Years went by before 
we received some small amount of re- 
lief. I certainly hope the gentleman 
from South Carolina will be successful 
in his efforts. I commend the gentle- 
man for bringing this information to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I want to thank the 
gentleman from Ohio. I might say when 
we considered the reciprocal trade legis- 
lation extension which, I believe, was in 
1958, among the problems we had was 
not only the textile problem but we had 
the problems of the glass people, the tuna 
fishing people, the leather goods people, 
bicycles, watchmakers, and various other 
industries, I thank the gentleman from 
Ohio for his contribution. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to commend our col- 
league, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, for his usual very forceful and able 
presentation of one of the greatest prob- 
lems confronting our country and the in- 
dustries of this country today. 

Mr. Speaker, I have followed, of course, 
this problem very closely since coming 
to the Congress. I have been very in- 
terested in the progress that any bill is 
making that will rectify and correct the 
inequitable two-price cotton system. I 
understand that last week another her- 
culean effort was made here in Wash- 
ington to get together on some type of 
bill that could be presented to the Con- 
gress which would have the possibility 
of passage. 

I noted also in the public press Mr. 
Charles Cannon, one of the great lead- 
ers in the textile industry of the country 
today, who comes from my State of 
North Carolina, making the statement, 
and I think it is a very prophetic state- 
ment, and it certainly bears directly on 
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the point that our able colleagues are 
making here today: 

I say quite frankly that if positive action 
is not taken, the cotton program is lost 
and American mills will turn more and more 
to synthetic fibers. 


Now what will that mean, Mr. Speaker, 
not only to the textile industry of Amer- 
ica but to the cotton producers, the 
growers, and those who work in the 
mills? Of course, the whole country has 
and should have a vital interest in this 
business of cotton. It has been with us 
for a long time. One of the columns, 
you might say, of this great empire is 
that of the cotton industry. We have 
been the world’s cotton producers down 
through the years. When cotton goes, 
a lot of things American go. I say that 
the two-price cotton system, Mr. Speaker, 
is on the verge of wrecking a very im- 
portant and indispensable segment of 
our industry and source of employment 
for our people. 

What happens if, as Mr, Cannon says, 
we go to synthetics and we quit growing 
cotton? Then the growers will be out 
of business. It is quite apparent, as I 
understand it, from the scientific stand- 
point for mill owners today to make syn- 
thetics with some degree of ease and sat- 
isfaction. That is, that they can weave 
synthetics into garments as a reasonable 
substitute for cotton. The industry 
would much prefer, as I understand it, 
to have cotton but if they cannot com- 
pete they have no alternative. They 
must turn to synthetics and to things 
that will put them in a competitive 
position. 

If I could direct one question to my 
good friend from South Carolina, I 
would ask him this. Why is it that we 
have here a problem that everybody who 
speaks on it recognizes? The President 
recognizes it, the Department of Agri- 
culture recognizes it, many Members of 
the Congress recognize it as an inequi- 
table and unjust system that is doing 
great damage to one of the large seg- 
ments of our industry. 

Why is it, then, that something can- 
not be done about it? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I wish I had the answer. Cer- 
tainly there are many of us trying to do 
something about that, including my dis- 
tinguished friend from North Carolina, 
who addressed the question to me, and 
I want to thank him for the question. 

We are at the crossroads now, and to 
get this bill passed that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cootey] has 
introduced is going to have to have the 
backing of the administration, and it is 
going to have to have bipartisan backing. 

As the gentleman said a while ago, this 
is an American problem, because any 
time you have serious unemployment, 
either in reality or threatened, it is an 
American problem and a very serious 
American problem. 

I thank the gentleman for his question. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Let me say in con- 
clusion, I want to thank the gentleman. 
That question was put to indicate we 
have a situation that everybody agrees is 
wrong, yet for one reason or another the 
various interested and affected elements 
are unable to get together and come up 
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with a solution. It would appear to me 
that the problem is so grave certainly 
the best thinking on the part of the 
producers, the industry, and the Gov- 
ernment could come up with something 
that would salvage this great industry 
and this great system. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from South Carolina for his usual mag- 
nificent job and for the very fine continu- 
ing war he is waging in this area. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. It is a real privilege to be as- 
sociated with him in working on this 
problem and many others. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina that I agree 
with what my friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] has said, 
with one exception. He has stated that 
the textile industry could easily convert 
to synthetics. This is certainly true in 
many cases, but there are many, many 
instances of one-mill operations that are 
completely set up to run cotton only, and 
they are experiencing difficulty in con- 
verting. In many cases these mills will 
have to close, and in other cases it 
might be necessary for them to sell to 
other operators at deflated values. I get 
letters in my office every day stating 
they are having difficulty in converting 
over to synthetics. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. The gentleman is 
correct in his statement. By my state- 
ment with reference to the industry con- 
verting to synthetics I did not mean to 
Say you could do so by a snap of the 
finger. There is an old adage that neces- 
sity is the mother of invention. If 
under the two-price cotton system it be- 
comes impossible for our textile industry 
to compete, then it will be necessary for 
them to move to other phases at a great 
loss to many, many elements of the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
agree with the gentleman. I just wanted 
to clarify the situation for the Members 
of the House, that these mills are not go- 
ing to be able to convert easily. A lot of 
them will have to go out of business. 

May I say to the gentleman from South 
Carolina, that he is making a very im- 
portant statement in reference to a very 
important segment of our economy, not 
only to the area which we represent but 
to the country as a whole. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the fact is that American 
cotton is fast losing markets in this 
country and abroad. It is a fair state- 
ment to make that the principal reason 
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for this is that cotton is not competitive 
in price. 

Today U.S. cotton faces many tough 
competitors—including foreign- grown 
cotton, manmade fibers, and such mate- 
rials as paper, plastics, and fiber glass. 
American cotton must meet price com- 
petition if it is to remain a source of 
livelihood for millions and a bulwark of 
the Nation’s economy. 

Another disturbing situation is that 
cotton which is held under the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., under loans or 
otherwise, is increasing rapidly. It ap- 
pears now that our cotton stocks are 
headed back up to an estimated 10.6 mil- 
lion bales by next August 1. This will 
mean even larger carrying charges for 
maintaining this inventory, not to speak 
of the amount of funds tied up in idle 
cotton inventories. 

In conducting research on two-price 
cotton, I ran across the following edi- 
torial in the Kannapolis Daily Independ- 
ent on May 1, 1963, entitled “Cotton In- 
dustry Fading.” It appeared originally 
in the Los Angeles Times. I urge every 
Member of the House to read this edi- 
torial, as it gives a very short and con- 
cise picture of the situation facing the 
cotton textile industry today. 

[From the Kannapolis (N.C.) Daily 
Independent, May 1, 1963] 
COTTON INDUSTRY FADING 

Federal price supports have destroyed the 
normal market for U.S. butter to a point 
where families on relief consume more but- 
ter from Federal surplus, distributed free 
than all the rest of the U.S. population. 

The same disruptive forces are apparently 
at work in the cotton textile industry. 

The U.S. cotton subsidy program costs the 
taxpayers $500 million a year. It has resulted 
in huge Government-held stockpiles. 

The official price of cotton is pegged at 
$2.5 cents a pound, which U.S. textile firms 
must pay for their raw material. But the 
Government is selling cotton abroad from 
stockpile at 24 cents a pound. 

So foreign textile makers, competing with 
U.S. textile operators, buy the raw material 
for fabric 8.5 cents a pound cheaper than 
U.S. weavers. As labor costs are also lower 
everywhere abroad, U.S. textile makers are 
put in an impossible competitive position 
by their own Government. They are losing 
their overseas markets. 

The textile industry had a steady $300 mil- 
lion annual export surplus before World 
War II, helping the U.S. balance of trade by 
that much. 

Last year we had a $400-million adverse 
trade balance in cotton textiles. The loss 
in 15 years is a net $700 million annually— 
with a consequent drain on our gold re- 
serves. With the trade tide running against 
us, this hurts. 

It also hurts to know that the industry 
work force has been reduced from 1.24 mil- 
lion employees to 880,000, a loss of 360,000 
jobs. To the cost of U.S. taxpayers of 
$500 million a year in subsidies must be 
added the higher prices they must pay for 
cotton goods. 

What have taxpayers bought“ with their 
$10 to $12 billion in cotton price supports 
over the past 30 years? (1) Loss of our over- 
sea textile market and a $400 million adverse 
trade balance; (2) loss of 360,000 jobs, in- 
creased unemployment and relief costs for 
the jobless; (3) probably permanent loss of 
a large domestic market for cotton, as mills 
convert to synthetics. 


But this does not give the entire pic- 
ture. The fact is that the large inte- 
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grated mills, consisting of numerous 
plants, are able to better withstand this 
present situation than are the small mills 
which lack the flexibility or financial re- 
sources to meet the threat. As an ex- 
ample, I include at this point a copy of 
& letter that I received from the operator 
of a small mill in Taylorsville, N.C., which 
gives a picture of the financial plight of 
the small cotton spinning mill: 


‘TAYLORSVILLE, N.C., 
May 8, 1963. 
Hon. James T. BROYHILL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: I know you have been swamped 
with mail with regard to the two-price cotton 
program now in effect. This is not to add 
to your burden but merely to clarify the 
position of a little manufacturer. At this 
writing, it is impossible for me to ship any 
yarn to the northern market because of 
prices that are from 3 to 5 cents a pound 
lower than my manufacturing cost (and I 
have an efficient operation). The only busi- 
ness that I am able to secure is in extremely 
coarse counts from local knitters and only 
then because of freight and selling commis- 
sion savings. 

When the congressional delegation made 
their investigation of the southern mills, 
they went to the big mills that have a di- 
versified line and have financial strength to 
withstand the present situation and in addi- 
tion to this position, they are not wholly 
cotton manufacturers, but bib manufac- 
turers, of synthetic products. A true picture 
of the cotton manufacturer’s position would 
have been a tour through the small mills 
from 5,000 to 25,000 spindles, who do not 
have the resources to spend half a million 
dollars up for the latest manufacturing ma- 
chinery. I have tried, unsuccessfully for 
over 6 weeks, to obtain some synthetic fibers 
for processing and am unable to obtain any 
from any producer and have frankly been 
told that they are not taking on any addi- 
tional plants. Now Jim, with this position, 
in less than 18 months time, every single 
cotton mill my size and smaller will either 
be out of business or sold at a sacrifice price 
to one of the big chains. You and I both 
know that this is an unhealthy prospect. 
Why are we being sacrificed and what can be 
done to help? 

We do not want subsidies; we only want 
a fair and reasonable chance to compete. If 
you have any information or can help us in 
any way, I would appreciate an expression 
from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howann R. WHITENER. 


The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Cootry], chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, has introduced 
a bill with the purpose of correcting the 
two-price cotton system and bringing it 
to an end. This proposal has admitted 
weaknesses and I would hope that the 
committee gives careful study to the pro- 
posal and makes needed corrections so 
that this House can have a sound pro- 
gram to support. I include at this point 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Charlotte, N.C., News on Saturday, May 
11, 1963. 

ANOTHER “Two-By-Four” Is NEEDED To Prop 
UP THE COTTON INDUSTRY 

Representative HAROLD Cootrey’s proposal 
for ending the two-price cotton system is an 
expedient compromise. But it has the ad- 
vantage of being attainable, a feature not 


relief if the cost-imposed shift from cotton 
to synthetics is to be slowed. 

In the narrow view, Representative 
Coo.ey’s bill will reduce the competitive ad- 
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vantage enjoyed by foreign textile plants 
over American mills—an advantage stem- 
ming from U.S. subsidization of domestic 
cotton sold on the world market. But the 
broad effect will be to shore up again the 
entire U.S. cotton industry, which more and 
more resembles a sagging barn propped up 
by two-by-fours. 

Nothing short of a complete overhaul can 
make the barn a truly stable structure. Un- 
fortunately, neither the cotton producers nor 
the U.S. textile industry can wait for recon- 
struction. That’s why Representative 
Coo.Ler’s bill has merit. 

The efforts of the Government to ward off 
distress in the cotton industry stem from 
the establishment in 1933 of acreage controls 
and price supports to aid farmers during the 
depression. This end was accomplished, but 
higher-priced U.S. cotton encouraged greater 
production by other countries. And the sup- 

also encouraged the production of 
synthetics, which have been able to compete 
with cotton at the level of supported prices. 
Since 1930, the percentage of world cotton 
produced in the U.S. has declined from a 
high of 60 percent to a low, in the mid- 
fifties, of 39 percent. 

The bind was further tightened when 
the United States found it necessary, in 
order to make domestic cotton competitive 
in the world market, to establish an 814- 
cent-per-pound subsidy on exported cotton. 
This permits foreign mills to buy US. 
cotton at a price lower than that paid by 
American mills. Further gilding this 
advantage are lower wage scales abroad. The 
net result: Foreign mills buy U.S. cotton at 
“cut-rate” prices, transform it into cotton 
goods, ship them into the United States and 
undersell domestic products. 

U.S. mills have sought relief, but with- 
out success. An earlier proposal—one 
we believe would have sufficed and one which 
did not entail further subsidy—called for an 
equalization fee on the cotton content of im- 
ported goods. But the Tariff Commission 
vetoed this recommendation. Meanwhile, 
U.S. mills have been looking more and more 
to synthetics. 

Representative CooLEY’s bill will provide 
payment-in-kind to U.S. mills. That is, they 
will receive cotton rather than cash subsidies. 
This will ease the two-price inequity, help 
safeguard the jobs of those who work in ap- 
parel and textile industries, and protect the 
income of cotton farmers. 

However, it does not get at the inherent 
difficulties of a program which has as its 
basic function the provision of a guaranteed 
market at a specified price for a predeter- 
mined amount of cotton. No producer of 
any product could ask more. 

Representative CooLEY’s bill is designed to 
strengthen a weak spot in this artificial eco- 
nomie structure. Artificial or not, however, 
the cotton program is the only bulwark be- 
tween stability and collapse for a major 
southern industry—the major industry in 
some States. Consideration of Representa- 
tive CooLry’s measure, then, has to begin 
with the question: If not this bill, what? 
Even more to the point, for the South at 
ae another question; if not cotton, 
what 


This editorial admittedly states that 
this bill does not get at the inherent dif- 
ficulties of the overall cotton program 
and that nothing short of a complete 
overhaul of the program will be bene- 
ficial in the long run. I will certainly 
concur with the conclusions. 

However, it is important that we have 
full study and consideration of this bill 
in the hope that workable legislation can 
be brought to the floor of this House and 
a cotton program enacted this year. We 
cannot afford to wait any longer. 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I am indeed sympa- 
thetic to the sad plight of the cotton 
growers of this country, as well as the 
textile industry of this country; but, as 
the gentleman knows, this is not a situ- 
ation that is unique to either the cotton 
growers or the textile industry. I refer 
to ceramics, glass, and other industries. 
In the last session of Congress we passed 
what was known as the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. I hasten to say I do not 
know what the significance of the word 
“expansion” is in there, because I doubt 
seriously whether it will expand trade, 
but be that as it may, I want to point out 
the gentleman’s colleague stated that 
while we recognize these problems, noth- 
ing is ever done about them. 

Will the gentleman agree with me that 
one of the reasons nothing has been done 
about it is because repeatedly in the in- 
dustry where they have been able to 
prove the peril point there has been no 
administrative relief; in fact, there has 
been complete indifference on the part of 
the Tariff Commission and the executive 
in recent years to provide the relief even 
after there has been a finding that an in- 
dustry has reached the peril point as the 
result of foreign competition. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The gentleman is 
correct: I might say that the gentleman 
has been here long enough to know, and 
my understanding is that the reason by 
which the original bill of sale by which 
they sold the reciprocal trade legislation 
to the Congress—and I was suspicious of 
it—was the escape clause, and under the 
escape clause provisions the textile indus- 
try has never received any relief, nor has 
any other industry, except in rare in- 
stances. Not only has the textile indus- 
try received no relief from the escape 
clause, but recently we had the import 
fee up before the Tariff Commission, and 
by a 3-to-2 decision they turned it down. 

And, I think it is significant for me to 
read a sentence here, which I would like 
to again emphasize, with the Japanese 
sitting there smiling and laughing at 
us. I was possessed of a great deal of 
emotion because I felt that the people 
back home should have had relief. 

Here is a little article from a textile 
leader of this Nation, a former Secre- 
tary of the Army and a distinguished, 
great American. 

The Japanese should not be allowed to 
appear at textile hearings in this country 
“as if they own the United States,” a textile 
leader declares. J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
president Robert T. Stevens points out that 
their case should be presented through dip- 
lomatic channels rather than at hearings 


such as those held during recent negotia- 
tions on import limits. 


I went back home and I made a couple 
of talks, and my heart bled, because I 
felt that the climate was wrong in an 
American hearing room, with American 
judges. It was wrong yesterday and it 
is wrong today, and unless something is 
done, it will be wrong tomorrow. 
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Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I just want 
to make one further observation, that 
this is indeed, in my humble opinion, 
the result of Congress once again abdi- 
cating its constitutional power and au- 
thority in giving to the executive branch 
of Government this power. And, I say 
that with no special animosity, because 
I care not whether it is a Republican 
or a Democrat in the White House, but 
the fact remains that Congress has 
delegated to the executive branch of 
the Government its responsibility under 
the Constitution notwithstanding, the 
right to establish duties and tariffs when 
it was, in fact, and is the prerogative and 
the responsibility of the Congress to 
handle this matter of duties and tariffs 
in the interest of protecting American 
industry, and we will forever, as long as 
we have turned this authority over to 
the executive branch of the Government, 
regardless of who is sitting in the White 
House, come begging for administrative 
relief because we have given to the 
Executive that responsibility that we 
should be exercising ourselves as the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his participation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man that the textile industry is being 
punished and that something ought to be 
done about it. Let me say to the gentle- 
man again, as I have said before, that 
this does not end with the textile indus- 
try. The gentleman says this is a bipar- 
tisan issue, and it is a bipartisan issue, 
but when we consider the price differ- 
ential in cotton and the repeal of this 
differential as it presently exists, let us 
go beyond that and let us at the same 
time inquire into the punishment that is 
being dealt out to other industries in 
this country. This is the point I want to 
make. I agree that it is bipartisan. I 
am willing to support the gentleman, but 
I am not willing to support the elimina- 
tion of the punishment of the textile 
industry standing alone. I want to go 
on at the same time and do something 
for the other industries that are being 
punished. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, I thank the gentle- 
man, and I would hasten to join the 
gentleman in doing something for every- 
one who is affected. That is the reason 
why 2 or 3 years ago—maybe not that 
long—someone asked me why I was go- 
ing to vote for a depressed areas bill. I 
said, “It is pretty simple to me. The 
people in West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania are Americans, and they are my 
kind of Americans. I served with some 
of them in war, and for this reason I 
am going to help them.” However, I 
did not beg the point at that time that 
my textile people would not be given 
relief, because I said that it was a pretty 
poor neighbor—and I have said it be- 
fore—who will not lend his neighbor a 
hoe with which to kill a snake. That is 
what I was doing then, and I intend to 
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do it tomorrow. I will help the gentle- 
man with any industry. ButI say do not 
saddle this effort on the part of the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Cooter], and his great com- 
mittee, to do something about a matter 
that everyone admits is wrong by saying, 
“If you are not going to include every- 
thing we do not plan to support you.” 
We do not vote that way in South Caro- 
lina. We vote for the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, while I might have been 
criticized for my vote on that occasion 
I am happy to be criticized because any 
time I am criticized for doing what I 
think is American, that means I have 
stirred up something. It is like the 
preacher who said, “I am glad you did 
not agree with me on Sunday because 
if you did agree with me you might stay 
away.” Maybe that is the way it is with 
people who criticize on occasion. Per- 
haps we need to stir up a little bit more 
criticism and interest. 

Mr. Speaker, in keeping with what the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina said a while ago, I have an 
article which shows that cotton con- 
sumption dropped about 3,000 bales a 
day in a certain part of February as 
compared with last year. At the same 
time that that was going on and the 
troubles were increasing here, we find 
out that Hong Kong cotton exports in- 
creased, and I have the figures here from 
the Textile Reporter, which carries these 
statistics. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include this article at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 

Cotton consumption dropped to 32,956 
bales a day in February from an average of 
35,852 bales daily a year earlier. This pulled 
the seasonally adjusted consumption index 
down to 98 percent of the 1957-59 average 
compared with 106 percent in February 
1962. Total U.S. consumption amounted to 
659,128 running bales compared with 717,044 
a year earlier. But synthetic staple con- 
sumption rose to 62,015,000 pounds from 
48,196,000, the Census Bureau reports. 

Hong Kong's cotton shirt exports to the 
United States increased by 510,188 dozen to 
1,942,390 dozen last year, Shipments in the 
first quarter of the 5-year international cot- 
ton textile agreement (October-December) 
amounted to 538,970 dozen. December ex- 
ports showed a gain of 24,952 over the year- 
earlier figure, indicating a rising trend which 
went counter to purposes of the agreement. 
In addition, shipments of shirts made from 
other fibers rose to 71,744 dozen in 1962 from 
66,868 dozen in 1961. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. What is the answer? 
We do not have all of the answers. How- 
ever, my purpose in getting up here today 
is to say that the textile people and the 
people who are in the know and who are 
dependent upon the industry have their 
livelihoods and employment at stake. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the legislation 
which has been introduced by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY], 
is good legislation. Therefore, I intend 
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to support it. I publicly announce my 
support here and now. I say, with no 
reservation, that while I would prefer 
some other method, certainly legislation 
is somewhat of a compromise oftentimes, 
but not in this case too much of a com- 
promise. However, I salute the gentle- 
man for his efforts. I know it has been 
a hard problem and the gentleman has 
had a hard time. I have talked with 
the gentleman about it, and he has 
worked hard with it. 

If we do not have some relief in this 
and other areas, I do not know what we 
are going to do. 

I desire to include at this point in the 
Rkconp a letter from Mr. A. C. Cannon, 
previously referred to here, who has a 
mill located in the congressional district 
which it is my privilege to represent. It 
just so happens that it is located up at 
York, S.C. I know those folk up there 
pretty well. They call me by my first 
name. I think it is one of the most 
complimentary things that can happen 
to a young man to be known and called 
by his first name and be known that 
well. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
with my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp the letter which I have just re- 
ferred to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 

CANNON Mirs Co., 
Kannapolis, N.C., April 12, 1973. 
Hon. R. W. HEMPHILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HEMPHILL: I have just finished 
reading the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 
3, and I want to express to you again my ap- 
preciation of your continued interest in our 
problems, 

You have certainly put enough in the 
Recorp to convince any fair-minded person 
that not only the textile plants, but their 
employees, their suppliers, and the cotton 
farmers are in jeopardy. 

If the administration does not crack down 
on the Department of Agriculture and force 
it to carry out the President’s statement of 
September that the inequity should be re- 
moved and support his program as expressed 
in his farm message of January 1963, we will 
be forced to the conclusion that the Hum- 
phrey-Freeman-Duncan combination is will- 
ing to defy the Presicent's program. 

I have just read a speech made by Senator 
JAMES O. EASTLAND in the Senate. It had no 
bearing on the domestic consumption, but 
was aimed entirely to export problems. It 
seems to me many of our cotton producers, 
cotton shippers, and possibly some of the 
public are magnifying the export impor- 
tance to the American cotton farmer, when 
the truth of the matter is that their only 
dependable source of outlet is the American 
textile mills. We are a captive customer. 

I am just as much in favor of maintaining 
our exports and helping our balance of 
trade as anyone, but it should not be al- 
lowed to deteriorate into a problem where 
it is export or American consumption. Our 
policy should include our part of the world 
market for raw cotton and an increased 
American consumption in our American 
mills and increased employment in our 
American mills. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. A. CANNON. 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously mentioned the Stephens in- 
terests, which has mills located in my 
district. A significant statement was 
made by the distinguished president of 
that company. 

I read here on April 2 an article in 
which the J. P. Stephens Co. has an- 
nounced the closing of a woolen mill at 
Andover, Mass. When you read some- 
thing like that and you are located in a 
textile area as I am—primarily textile— 
you realize that article could have been 
about Chester, S.C., or York, S.C., or 
Gaffney, S.C., or any other place in my 
congressional district. 

If that headline had come out in my 
district I would have to recognize the 
fact that a lot of people were put out of 
work. On the American scene today if 
you lose a job aftér 45 years of age, you 
have had it. You have had it especially 
in the textile plants because not only are 
they stressing efficiency but because of 
competition they have to stress effi- 
ciency. No only do they have to stress 
efficiency but on occasion we have been 
threatened with automation. 

I have here a news story from Atlanta 
of April 10, 1963, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may include it with my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 


From the Charlotte Observer, Apr. 10, 1963] 


TEXTILISTS GET “AUTOMATE OR LIQUIDATE” 
WARNING 

ATLANTA.—A textile industry observer told 
key National Cotton Council members Tues- 
day that spinning mills must explore possi- 
bilities of automation if they are to survive. 

President L. H. Hance of the Institute of 
Textile Technology of Charlottesville, Va., 
sounded this keynote before a panel on auto- 
mation at the council's research and mar- 
keting conference here. 

A watchword of the conference was auto- 
mate or liquidate.” Not all agreed that a 
pushbutton era of total automation will ever 
become technically possible in the textile 
industry. 

Discussions of latest automation machin- 
ery were given by Robert M. Jones, of Easley, 
S. C.; Edward S. Rudnick, of New Bedford, 
Mass., and Zoltan Szaloki, of Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Hance, who presided over the discussions, 
said that increasing productivity through 
automation is one way to meet many forms 
of competition that face the American tex- 
tile mills, 

This competition stems not only from 
cheaper labor for foreign mills and a pub- 
licized price differential that enables foreign 
mills to buy American cotton cheaper than 
American mills can, Hance said. 

Pressure to install automated machinery 
also comes from the glamor of automation 
in space-age industries and from the fact 
that automation is now in style, Hance said. 
He added: 

“If you consider what we are faced with 
in raw material costs, labor States, competi- 
tion within, competition without, Govern- 
ment action and prices in the market you 
arrive at the conclusion that the textile in- 
dustry must become interested in improved 
methods to survive.” 

Hance said that he believed the industry 
in America could cushion the impact of 
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automation on labor by using increased pro- 
ductivity as an opportunity to raise workers’ 
prestige rather than mass layoffs. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, this 
article shows the threat of automation 
which is another threat we have facing 
us which takes the jobs of these people. 

Mr. Speaker, here is what this news 
article I referred to a minute ago said: 

All of the workers will be dismissed when 
the plant is closed. The company is co- 
operating with other textile plants in the 
area in placing the workers. 


As much as they cooperate—and I am 
sure it is sincere; I read that in no sense 
of criticism—I know what is going to 
happen. About 50 percent of those 
people are going to be turned out to 
graze, put on the unemployment rolls. 
They will lose their dignity, they will lose 
their jobs, they will lose their position as 
consumers in the Nation. Here are 
Americans who are made ineffectual. 
One of the privileges of citizenship is the 
privilege of working in this great Nation. 
That person is out of work. 

I have said this time and time again 
because it is in my heart, that this is a 
very sad thing. What is going to be 
done about it I do not know, but I do 
believe that elimination of the two-price 
cotton system is the first step in the 
right direction; not only the first, but it 
is the only hope, because in negotiations 
we are outnegotiated every time; in 
diplomacy we are outbargained every 
time, 

Why do I speak so often on this? I 
have something here from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce showing what tex- 
tiles mean in my beloved and native 
State. It tells how much it means to our 
economy and how we are dependent on 
that economy. We used to grow a lot of 
cotton, but the kind of upland cotton we 
can produce has no great appeal on the 
market today. The people in other sec- 
tions of the country can get water and 
have the advantage of their topography 
which lends itself to mechanization and 
easy cultivation. 

I close here by calling attention to a 
statement which shows what our people 
are concerned with; the operation of 
textile plants in South Carolina in 1962, 
as sent to me by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. I insert it in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The matter referred to follows: 

South Carolina’s textile plants operated 
in high gear in 1962, leading all States in 
production of textile yardgoods. The total 
yardage produced amounted to a whopping 
total of almost 5 billion yards of cloth. 

Of a grand total of 12,265,434,000 yards 
produced in the major producing sections 
of the United States, 10,974,258,000 came from 
mills in the Southern States, the Charleston 
field office of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce said. 

Included in the South’s output were 
8,685,594,000 yards of cotton broadwoven 
goods, 94 percent of the national total, 
2,149,058,000 of manmade fiber broadwoven 
goods, 80 percent of the U.S. supply, and 
139,606,000 yards of woolen and worsted 


goods, 46 percent. 

In most Southern States, especially the 
major producers, the 1962 production out- 
stripped that of 1961, the nearly 11 billion 
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yards of last year topping that of the previ- 
10,514,844,000 yards, by slightly 
This compared with 
TTT 
of goods in the Nation as 


Several Southern States continued high on 
the list of major producers in output of 
the three 

Paul Quattlebaum, Jr., Commerce Depart- 
ment field director, said this was especially 
true in the production of cotton broad- 
woven and manmade fiber broadwoven 


goods. 

If you buy a cotton dress or shirt this 
summer, are almost 50-50 that the 
material was made in South Carolina. South 
Carolina’s $,989,921,000 yards of cotton broad- 
wovens not only remained safely in first 
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place and far ahead of all other States, but 
constituted 46 percent of that of the entire 
South, and 43 percent of the national trade. 

In first place in production of manmade 
fibers was North Carolina, with an output of 
879,790,000 yards, but the margin was nar- 
row, because South Carolina closely followed 
with 817,262,000. 

In second position in the output of woolen 
and worsted was South Carolina, with 39,246,- 
000, an increase over 1961 of 8.3 percent. 
Massachusetts was the leader with 44,998,000. 

Production was up in 1962 over 1961 in 
nearly all of the Southern States in each of 
the three types of goods. In woolen and wor- 
steds, in addition to South Carolina’s output, 
North Carolina produced 28,453,000 yards for 
a 16-percent gain, and Virginia, 15,175,000 for 
an advance of 37.7 percent. Incomplete data 
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for Georgia in 1962, another major producer 
in the South, prevented measuring the rate 
of change in that State. Georgia, in 1961, 
was fourth in the Nation in output, with 30,- 
946,000 yards, and in the first of 1962 
turned out 9,526,000, second largest quantity 
in the South and third greatest in the Nation. 

Six Southern States, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Texas, in that. order, occupied the six topmost 
rankings in the United States in production 
last year of cotton broadwoven goods. In 
addition to South Carolina's nearly 4 billion 
yards. which was a 1-percent gain over 1961, 
North Carolina turned out 1,733,050,000 for 
a 3.2-percent rise; Georgia, 1,540,339,000, 5.2 
percent; Alabama, 772,770,000, 1.7 percent; 
Tennessee, 159,521,000, 8.8 percent; and 
Texas, 129,186,000 up 3.8 percent over 1961. 


Production of woolen and worsted goods in major producing States in United States and by regions in 1962 and 1961 with rates of change 
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Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with my distinguished col- 
league, Congressman HEMPHILL, in again 
raising my voice in behalf of the urgency 
to bring relief to our cotton textile in- 
dustry by remedial action to offset the 
two-price cotton differential, which has 
been of such devastating disadvantage to 
our domestic industry. 

The chairman of the great House Agri- 
culture Committee has introduced a new 
cotton bill, May 9, H.R. 6196, which it is 
devoutly hoped can be shortly reported 
to the House and which contains a rem- 
edy for effective application to this prob- 
lem. Chairman CooLey has labored long 
and diligently to produce a measure 
which meets the approval of the whole 
cotton complex and which has the bless- 
ing of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. I want to commend our colleague 
on his patience and perseverance in this 
regard, and I hope very much that it 
can be rewarded by the favorable consid- 
eration of this body to the bill which we 
trust his committee can shortly report 
to us. 

Too long, oh, too long, Mr. Speaker, 
have we delayed this action, while our 
textile mills and our textile employees 
have suffered this unjust discrimination. 
My voice has been only one of many to be 
raised in protest of this long-standing 
injustice, but as I have demonstrated 
here on the floor so often that I may well 
earn the nickname of “Trex” Kornecay, 
I will continue to voice my protests until 
some definitive action can be taken. 
Chairman Coolxx has truly said, in in- 
troducing the bill, that cotton is in a life- 
and-death struggle and that the bill he 
has introduced represents the broadest 
area of possible agreement which he has 
been able to negotiate. 

Mr. Speaker, let me voice here the hope 
that when this legislation comes to us for 
action, regional differences will be for- 
gotten in the overall benefits of the bill 
and that every spectrum of the cotton 
industry will rally to the support of this 
measure before our cotton industry has 
declined to the point where there can 
be no effective restoration of it. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
California. 

Mr. SISK. Let me say in the first 
instance that I did not hear all of the 
gentleman’s speech, but I wish to con- 
gratulate him on the statements he has 
made since I came into the Chamber. 
I agree with him completely with refer- 
ence to the problems of the textile in- 
dustry, and at this time I particularly 
wish to express my deep appreciation to 
my good friend from South Carolina for 
his fairness and his willingness to view 
America as a whole and the problems 
of all America when these programs 
come before us. 

Again I express my appreciation of his 
help on water projects in my great State 
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of California and of his assistance in 
other ways, because he recognizes that 
what is good for California is good for 
all America just as what is good for 
South Carolina is good for America as 
a whole. I agree with him. 

But I would like to ask him a question 
or two with reference to the pending 
legislation introduced by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture [Mr. Cootey]. I agree with 
the need for changes in the situation 
regarding pricing policies, where the tex- 
tile mills are confronted with the situa- 
tion that is leading to the very conditions 
which the gentleman has cited in his 
statement and in these articles from 
which he has read. 

I would like to indicate that we in the 
West have some problems in connection 
with this having to do, very frankly, 
basically, with the desire for additional 
acreage. I am sure, as the gentleman 
knows, that there have been many, many 
meetings of the cotton industry across 
the Nation, the whole Cotton Belt, in an 
attempt to work out a compromise agree- 
ment. 

Very frankly, I would have to indicate 
that at the present time there seems to 
be considerable feeling in the areas of 
the belt, and particularly the western 
growers, that in the pending proposal 
which the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Cootey] has introduced they 
have been pretty much left out of the 
picture. I have told the gentleman of 
his fairness, and I am asking if he would 
be willing if some amendment could be 
reached which would assist us in refer- 
ence to our acreage, not to take it from 
his area, but which would grant us the 
opportunity even at a lower price sup- 
port to gain some additional acreage or 
overplant. Would the gentleman be in- 
clined to consider that? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I certainly would be 
inclined to consider it. Let me say to 
the gentleman, I have had proposed to me 
on various occasions programs which 
would increase the acreage of those able 
to produce cotton, but not at the same 
time kill off the people in areas that are 
now producing cotton and do not seek 
additional acreage, and that would pro- 
vide that cotton be sold on the world 
market. Certainly I think that is worthy 
of consideration. I might say one of the 
biggest cotton growers in California hap- 
pens to be from a neighboring congres- 
sional district. He has made a study of 
cotton conditions. I have had the privi- 
lege of knowing him out there in Cali- 
fornia as a producer. I do not know 
whether or not he is in my friend’s 
district. 

Mr. SISK. I do, of course, know Mr. 
Camp very well, although he does not 
live in my district but in an adjoining 
district. Very frankly, I might say to 
my friend, a substantial amount of the 
cotton produced in California today is 
produced by individuals who came either 
from the gentleman’s State or the great 
States of North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, or other areas in the South and 
Southeast. We certainly do not desire 
to eliminate cotton as an industry in the 
gentleman's area. This is not of course 
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what we would seek in any instance. We 
are concerned with being permitted to 
grow cotton in an efficient manner where 
at the present time limitations on acre- 
age make it very difficult to know what 
actually would be the rock-bottom price 
for which we could produce cotton. This 
is a situation, very frankly, where our 
growers have indicated a desire to see 
a substantial drop in support prices on 
cotton in our area. We realize the prob- 
lem with respect to many of the growers 
in the Southeast and the South. We 
are perfectly willing to support legisla- 
tion which will do what the gentleman 
I know would feel must be done to sus- 
tain that industry there and at the same 
time give us an opportunity to produce 
cotton efficiently. This is the only reason 
I asked the gentleman to yield, so that 
we might possibly bring out some of 
these problems here, because I can see 
already in the past few days a hardening 
of the lines on the controversy here. 
Yet at the same time I am wholly in 
favor of the objective. 

The gentleman’s explanation refers to 
the textile industry. I would not want 
to be placed in the position of having to 
vote against him, because I am very 
grateful for what the gentleman from 
South Carolina speaking today has done 
in supporting us in many of the problems 
we have had. That is one of my reasons 
for asking this question and indicating 
to him my desire to cooperate, but at 
the same time realizing that apparently 
with the legislation which the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Coo.ry] has 
introduced we do have some differences. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. I am sure the 
gentleman understands about the Cali- 
fornia cotton and the textile mills. 
When they start converting, like this 
Rockingham plant which is just across 
the line in North Carolina, the textile 
industry today is hurt because everybody 
cannot go into synthetics. If everybody 
goes to synthetics, it will eliminate half 
the plants in our country. Our diplo- 
mats will then say we have to import 
cotton textiles from overseas. 

It means that there is going to be a 
decimation of the cotton producing in- 
dustry which is one of the problems that 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has always had at heart. I have 
talked many times with him about this 
problem and I salute the fact that the 
President was diligent in protecting their 
interests when he could do so. So we are 
in the same boat, We have to keep the 
producer alive and keep the consumer 
alive. That is about the size of it. 

Mr. SISK. I would like to conclude 
my remarks by again expressing my ap- 
preciation to my distinguished friend for 
yielding and saying that I agree with 
him completely in his last remark be- 
cause I had proposed to touch on the 
dangers inherent in synthetics not only 
with respect to the gentleman’s area 
but for my area as well because we are 
very cognizant of the threat of syn- 
thetics, and of course this is the reason 
why it is absolutely imperative that we 
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make domestic cotton available to do- 
mestic mills at a price that can com- 
pete with synthetics. Unless we do that, 
we are both going to be hurt. I join 
the gentleman completely in the hope 
that through the legislative processes 
we may be able to do something that 
will not only sustain a healthy and good 
textile industry in the gentleman’s area 
but at the same time will maintain cot- 
ton as a producing item for the farmers 
of America and as a good economic 
benefit to the American economy. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, I again thank my 
colleague and those who have partici- 
pated in the discussion of this very 
serious problem. Again I say this is the 
best way to answer the problem. I hope 
both sides of the aisle support the elimi- 
nation of the two-price cotton system. 


INDONESIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AsH- 
LEY). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. BROOMFIELD] is recognized for 45 
minutes. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
when a man has been warned a number 
of times for disturbing the peace and 
threatening his neighbors, when he has 
shown he is more interested in collecting 
guns than in providing food for his fam- 
ily, when he stubbornly refuses to go 
about the job of earning a living, he is 
considered less than a good risk for a 
loan from his local bank. 

By the same token, if a nation repeat- 
edly makes threats against its neighbors, 
arms itself to the teeth in the face of 
near chaos in its economy, stubbornly 
refuses to go about the business of im- 
proving living standards, I do not think 
such a nation is a good risk in which 
to invest our taxpayers’ money. 

Yet, this is the situation we find in 
Indonesia. 

When this new nation was formed 
after its long struggle for independence, 
I was one of those who held out high 
hopes for its future. Indonesia is a 
potentially rich nation, populated by in- 
telligent and cultured people. Its nat- 
ural resources are enormous and virtu- 
ally untapped. There is plenty of 
natural wealth in and under the earth 
in Indonesia to adequately feed its peo- 
ple, provide them with a rapidly improv- 
ing standard of living, and it could be- 
come one of the richest industrial and 
trading nations in southeast Asia. 

All the ingredients for stability, for 
economic growth are available in abun- 
dant amount. But, instead of prosper- 
ity, we find poverty. Instead of wealth, 
we find war and the constant threat of 
war. Instead of stability we find sense- 
less speeches, designed to divide and 
create hatred and unrest. 

At the risk of offending two lifelong 
friends, the Netherlands and Australia, 
our Government sided with Indonesia in 
its nebulous claims to West New Guinea, 
a stone age remnant which might be 
important from a prestige point of view, 
but which certainly did nothing to in- 
crease Indonesia’s ability to provide its 
citizens with a better life. 
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Now that President Sukarno has pulled 
off this Asian “anschluss” with our help, 
in a manner reminiscent of European 
history in the late 1930’s, he is turning 
his attentions to his neighbors to the 
north, threatening them with border 
raids and inflammatory statements, in 
order to draw the attention of Indo- 
nesia’s people away from the economic 
chaos at home. 

The Indonesian constitution has been 
turned off and on like a faucet whenever 
it happens to suit those in power. 

Its economy is going downhill at ex- 
press train speed. 

Where Indonesia formerly was one of 
the major rice-producing areas in the 
world, and rice was actually exported, 
this nation now has to import more than 
a million tons of rice a year and, in the 
words of her own Officials, has become 
the largest rice importer in the world. 

Where Indonesia formerly was the 
world’s Major producer of rubber, this 
nation now has taken a back seat to 
Malaya, despite the fact that Malaya 
does not have nearly as much rubber 
plantation acreage. 

Where Indonesia formerly was a ma- 
jor producer of tin, production has 
dropped from 44,000 tons in 1939 to only 
16,000 tons. One-third of Indonesia’s tin 
dredges are idle, and it has not even been 
able to meet its quotas granted under 
the International Tin Agreement. 

Where Indonesian cane sugar previous- 
ly dominated the southeast Asian mar- 
ket and was second only to Cuba in 
world production, Indonesian sugar is 
now a million tons less a year than pre- 
war production. Taiwan has overtaken 
Indonesia in production of this im- 
portant commodity. 

The tobacco industry in Sumatra— 
once internationally famous for the 
quality of its cigar wrapper leaf—has 
gone rapidly downhill since the industry 
was nationalized in 1958. 

Where Indonesia had a bank balance 
of $337 million in 1960, the Indonesian 
Government now has a sizable deficit, 
mostly because of a military budget 
which takes 1 out of every 2 rupiah 
received in revenue. 

Deficit spending at a fantastic rate 
and a general lack of confidence in the 
ability of Indonesia to start working to- 
ward solving its pressing problems has 
dropped the value of the rupiah from the 
official rate of 45 for each dollar to 1,300 
for the dollar at the free rate. 

Retail prices of food in Indonesia have 
increased almost eight times in the past 
8 years. 

The Indonesians themselves are cer- 
tainly aware of what is happening to 
their new nation. Prof. Oteng Kosasih, 
president of the Bandung Technical In- 
stitute, said: 

Before World War II, the country was 


prosperous and covered with green * * * but 
now it is dry everywhere. 


What has caused this drying up of the 
resources, of the production, of the very 
hopes of the people of Indonesia? 

One of the reasons, most certainly, is 
the belief of the current ruler of Indo- 
nesia that a nation’s economy can be 
made to dance like a puppet on a string. 
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Another important reason is the vast 
arms buildup which has drained In- 
donesia and which will continue to drain 
Indonesia of its raw materials in the 
foreseeable future. 

During the past 2 years, about 80 per- 
cent of the Indonesian military hard- 
ware has been supplied by the Soviet 
Union—for a price. 

Today, Indonesia has an army of 
330,000 regulars, well equipped with am- 
phibious tanks and artillery. 

Indonesia has 100 jet fighters and 
bombers, including at least 20 delta-wing 
Mig-21 supersonic fighters and 20 
Ilyushin bombers. 

Indonesia has a battery of ground-to- 
air missiles. 

For its navy, Indonesia has 4 Skoryi 
class Russian destroyers, 4 Kronstadt 
class submarine chasers, 12 Soviet W 
class oceangoing submarines, 2 fleet 
tankers, 2 Riga class frigates with ship- 
to-ship missiles, and a 19,000-ton Sverd- 
lov class cruiser. 

In addition, the navy possesses 8 
patrol boats, and anticipates 4 more 
submarines and 15 more torpedo boats 
from the Soviets. 

At the present time, Indonesia has the 
largest submarine fleet of any Far East- 
ern country outside of the Soviet’s own 
Pacific fleet. 

This arms buildup has saddled 
Indonesia with a $1 billion debt to the 
Soviet Union, and the Russians have a 
habit of demanding payment in full and 
on time. 

Both Russian and Red Chinese officials 
are welcomed in Indonesia with open 
arms. Indonesia now has the largest 
single Communist Party in the world out- 
side the Iron or Bamboo Curtains, and 
the P. K. I —Indonesia-Communist 
Party—has been demanding—and get- 
ting—an ever-increasing role in the 
Indonesian Government. 

Recent headlines in our newspapers 
have shown us where this considerable 
military force, supplied by the Soviets, 
would be used. We have already noted 
President Sukarno’s statements in op- 
position to the formation of a new na- 
tion—the Federation of Malaysia. 

The independent Federation of 
Malaya, the autonomous state of Singa- 
pore and the three British Borneo ter- 
ritories—Sarawak, Brunei, and North 
Borneo—are scheduled to come into be- 
ing as a single nation this coming August 
31. 

Indonesia does not like the idea. 
Russian-built aircraft have violated the 
Borneo border on a number of occasions. 
Indonesian gunboats have menaced the 
Straits of Malacca and have set fire to 
rubber-laden barges on the Johore Coast 
of Malaya. Malayan fishermen have 
been attacked and killed on the high 
seas. In the past month, Indonesians 
have raided the Sarawak border three 
times, within 40 miles of the Sarawak 
capital. 

Why does Indonesia resent the new 
Federation of Malaysia? One reason 
most certainly is that Malaysia is ex- 
pected to progress rapidly through demo- 
cratic means, and the contrast between 
this progress and Indonesian failure to 
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cope with its economic problems will dull 
the influence of President Sukarno as a 
leader in the so-called neutral bloc. 

Another is that the formation of the 
new independent nation of Malaysia will 
deprive President Sukarno of an excuse 
for attempting to take over these former 
colonies in the same manner his threats 
against West New Guinea delivered him 
a colony with hardly a shot being fired. 

For some time, the United States has 
stuck by its original intention of at- 
tempting to bring about a rapid increase 
in the standard of living in Indonesia. 
We have poured massive amounts of 
economic aid into this country, total- 
ing some $682 million, through June 
1962, with the hope that Indonesia 
would find a way out of its financial dif- 
ficulties and somehow set its own house 
in order. 

But instead of using this vast sum of 
money for the purpose for which it was 
intended, Indonesia has instead used it 
as a bargaining point to force more mili- 
tary supplies from the Russians. 

Instead of living standards rising, they 
are actually falling, and this in a coun- 
try where natural resources are among 
the best in the world. 

In return for our assistance, we find 
that American consulates have been at- 
tacked, that our embassy buildings have 
been stoned and that the favorite pas- 
time of Indonesia officials seems to be 
to hurl verbal brickbats in our direc- 
tion. 

Under the circumstances, I think the 
Clay report's statement in regard to 
further assistance to Indonesia was a 
masterpiece of understatement. The 
report recommended that unless it In- 
donesia—puts its internal house in or- 
der, provides fair treatment to foreign 
creditors and enterprises, and refrains 
from international adventures” it does 
ae deserve the support of our economic 
aid. 

Let us hope that Indonesia will realize 
that making threatening gestures at its 
neighbors is not going to solve its prob- 
lem of putting enough food in the stom- 
achs of its citizens who have suffered 
famine, who have been forced to riot for 
enough food to eat, in the midst of a 
land which should be supplying all their 
earthly needs. 

In the past, I have been a strong sup- 
porter of foreign aid. I believe in its 
basic objectives. I believe in its prin- 
ciples. Iam in agreement with the need 
for doing all we can to assist in bringing 
freedom, opportunity, and rising living 
standards to those countries which need 
such help. 

But I cannot support programs in 
which governments refuse to help them- 
selves and which are using funds, not 
for the benefit of their people, but for 
their own personal glory. 

If Indonesia seeks a challenge, it cer- 
tainly has that challenge in supplying 
the considerable needs of its own people. 
I do not see why our taxpayers’ dollars 
should pay the fare for a one-way trip 
to oblivion for Indonesia and its leaders. 

I think it is in the best interests of 
our Nation that we immediately suspend 
all further economic and military as- 
sistance to Indonesia. 
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We should continue this embargo on 
further financial assistance to Indonesia 
until such time as we have positive in- 
dications that Indonesia has started on 
the road to economic recovery and has 
ended its present intrusions on the terri- 
tories of its neighbors. 

To continue our present policy of as- 
sistance to Indonesia is senseless and 
useless. It simply helps to forestall the 
day when Indonesia must make a deci- 
sion to solve its internal economic 
troubles. 

I have every confidence that Indo- 
nesia has the ability to solve these prob- 
lems. All that is lacking is the will and 
the positive leadership to tackle an ad- 
mittedly unpleasant task. 

We cannot—and we should not—tell 
Indonesia which particular path it 
should take to economic recovery and 
stability. 

This must be decided by the Indo- 
nesians themselves. 

But we cannot—and we should not— 
invest funds from our Federal Treasury 
in a nation which has shown so little 
interest in solving its own problems. 

Our foreign aid dollars are not an end 
in themselves. They are simply a ve- 
hicle to progress. We should not permit 
anyone to use this vehicle until he has 
passed his driver's test. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I would be de- 
lighted to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, despite this tre- 
mendous Russian buildup of armaments 
in Indonesia and despite Dictator Su- 
karno’s known affinity of the rulers in 
the Kremlin, in the last few weeks we 
have given to them—the United States 
reached into the pockets of its taxpay- 
ers and dished out almost $20 million to 
take care of their immediate credit needs. 

Does not the gentleman think this is 
incredible that this Government, in the 
light of what is going on in Indonesia, 
would give them another thin dime— 
give this blackmailer Sukarno another 
thin dime? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Yes, I do, very 
definitely, and I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I would be de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The gentleman is 
producing some very interesting figures 
with regard to Indonesia and with re- 
spect to our relationships with Indonesia. 
It has not been very long ago that the 
Indonesians were making territorial de- 
mands against the Dutch in the area of 
Hollandia, an area which is familiar to 
many Americans who served in the 
South Pacific in World War II. 

Is the gentleman able to advise the 
House as to how much investigation was 
done by the State Department in this 
aggressive action of Indonesia before we 
took a position in support of their terri- 
torial demands? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I am afraid I 
could not answer the gentleman. 

Mr. MATHIAS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I think this is an area on 
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which very few people have any knowl- 
edge, and I think it would be very in- 
teresting for the State Department to let 
us know—not from the point of view of 
fixing responsibility for past actions, but 
as an index of what we may expect in the 
future and just how much investigation 
was done of Indonesian demands and of 
the situation in Indonesia before we 
jumped into that situation and used our 
influence to persuade our allies, the 
Netherlands particularly, to surrender 
their claim on a very important part of 
the world. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Iam glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Michi- 
gan for making this statement. The 
gentleman is one of the outstanding 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. I would hope that the commit- 
tee will see fit to put sufficiently strong 
strings on foreign aid this year in order 
to prevent the spectacle recurring of us 
shoveling out tax dollars to aid a Com- 
munist-leaning socialist government in 
Indonesia. 

Mr. DROOMFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY MARKET PROMOTION 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I am delighted 
to yield to the gentleman from Tilinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Some time ago the 
House Committee on Agriculture re- 
ported out the bill, H.R. 5860, which 
would provide authority for the livestock 
industry to make deductions for expenses 
incurred in connection with market pro- 
motion. This provision has been in effect 
for some 40 years. The bill was well 
received in committee. In fact, on the 
motion to report the bill favorably, I 
voted “yea” and I do not believe there 
was any negative vote sounded at all. I 
certainly am hopeful that the leadership 
of the House will find it possible at a very 
early date to call this bill up since the 
livestock industry is approaching the 
deadline date of June 30 in regard to 
this legislation. Perhaps, someone in the 
House could inform me if there is any 
substantial opposition to this bill and 
why there might be any need for delay. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FrNDLETIJ with respect 
to the bill, H.R. 5860. I might point out 
there are two very significant differences 
in the bill this year, at least in the pres- 
entation of the bill because this year we 
had both the national livestock meat 
board and the beef council joined to- 
gether in support of this measure. 

Secondly, this is something that bene- 
fits both the farmer and the consumer. 
It is an entirely voluntary program on 
the part of everyone involved from top 
to bottom. It removes any question as 
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to legality of meat promotion by this 
method. As our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] pointed 
out, it is very urgent that this bill be 
passed because June 30 is the deadline. 
I am certainly for it. I supported it and 
voted for it in committee, and I certainly 
shall support it on the floor of the House. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SHORT. I would like to clarify 
one point in relation to the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Illinois. I 
am a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture as is the gentleman from Illinois 
and also the gentleman from Kansas who 
just spoke, but I was one of the cospon- 
sors of this bill in the first place and the 
gentleman from Illinois, I believe, said 
something to the effect that there may 
have been some opposition. 

There was no opposition expressed in 
the committee or before the committee. 
This was a real unique piece of legisla- 
tion, and quite a departure from the 
usual representation that comes up be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture when 
we have agricultural bills up for con- 
sideration. There was unanimous sup- 
port for this legislation, and I have 
received literally hundreds of communi- 
cations from all over the United States 
supporting the legislation and urging its 
adoption. 

I just wanted to make this statement 
to indicate how universal the support for 
this legislation is. I have not had any 
communication raising any question or 
any opposition to the bill. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to what the gentleman has just 
said, I had not intended to convey the 
idea there was any opposition. I do not 
know of any opposition at any point. I 
believe next Monday is Consent Calen- 
dar day, and this would be a proper time 
to consider and pass this legislation. In 
any event, I hope there will be prompt 
action on the bill which is identical to 
the bill the gentleman has introduced. 

Mr. SHORT. I hope it will be con- 
sidered and passed as quickly as possible. 


UNNEEDED RACIAL PROBLEMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Un- 
der previous order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. SEs] for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I dislike to 
see my country toady to any nation or 
to any individual. But this great Na- 
tion is toadying to Martin Luther King. 
The Government should tell Martin 
Luther King that he is on his own when 
he goes meddling. The best thing that 
could happen would be for all groups to 
ignore him, and then if he persists in 
getting himself sent to jail, leave him 
there. This demagog has made himself 
rich and a hero by playing up racial 
prejudice, and to this Nation’s shame its 
Government has supported him in what 
he is doing. He is no friend to the Negro, 
but he is a disgrace to the United States. 

It is common knowledge that a mod- 
erate city government has been elected 
in Birmingham; that the new city gov- 
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ernment intends to seek to bring an end 
to the discord between the races and 
that the concessions which have been 
granted there after strife and rioting 
would have been forthcoming with 
neither strife nor rioting under the new 
city government. This would not have 
served the purpose of Martin Luther 
King. His reputation must have racial 
crisis on which to feed; otherwise, he 
will fade from view. Phony that he is, 
he has no stature on which to stand in 
a constructive atmosphere. 

The United States does itself and the 
world an injustice when it allows itself 
to be used in this fashion. Americans 
who travel abroad or who work for this 
country in foreign posts have told me 
repeatedly that one of the principal is- 
sues they encounter abroad is agitation 
about civil rights within the United 
States. Amazingly, however, they state 
that the agitation seems to stem pri- 
marily from constant emphasis on the 
problem by the U.S. Government itself. 
Whether through a defense mechanism 
or an effort for political gain, the result 
is equally unfortunate. The foreign 
press and foreign nationals assume that 
the civil rights question is a much great- 
er problem than it actually is, and play 
it up accordingly. Other more mature 
nations, like the British, have handled 
this problem with seemingly little trou- 
ble, and I note that they never refer to 
it. We show ineptness abroad as well 
as at home in our handling of racial 
problems. Nobody gains. 


AID TO THE BLIND BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Kine] for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I am introducing a bill contain- 
ing several proposals to amend title X 
and XVI of the Social Security Act, 

The purpose of this bill is to bring 
about much needed improvements and 
increased opportunities to blind persons 
who must depend upon the federally 
supported blind-aid programs, main- 
tained under these titles, and established 
by Congress to meet the needs of sight- 
less men and women unable to provide 
for themselves. 

This bill is a continuation of my 
efforts, since becoming a Member of the 
House of Representatives, to change 
blind-aid programs—to make of them, 
not programs offering mere marginal 
subsistence and static survival, but mak- 
ing of them programs designed and 
directed toward encouraging and assist- 
ing blind-aid recipients to achieve re- 
habilitation and restoration to a normal, 
full, and fruitful life. 

In his message to Congress on Febru- 
ary 1, 1962, President Kennedy declared 
that the federally-supported State pro- 
grams of public assistance should have 
as their objective the elimination of pro- 
longed dependency upon public welfare 
in our society; they should offer rehabil- 
itation, not just relief. He stated that 
they should not only adequately satisfy 
the basic needs of our citizens who are in 
want, but they should also offer a means 
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whereby these people, dependent and 
defeated, may rebuild their shattered 
lives, may achieve independence, re- 
stored self-pride, and economic self- 
sufficiency. 

My bill would incorporate this high 
purpose into State programs of blind aid. 
It would help blind people who are in 
need to work toward rehabilitation, to 
achieve, ultimately for many, I believe, 
complete liberation from any dependence 
at all upon public relief. 

Previous Congresses have adopted pro- 
posals I have offered to make programs 
of blind aid a rehabilitative force in the 
lives of needy blind persons, and they are 
now Federal law. And, because of this, 
blind people in need have been given 
increased opportunities to live with de- 
cency and dignity, to attain rehabilita- 
tion and restoration to regular and con- 
tributory lives in the community, But 
much still remains to be done, many more 
changes must be made if the Federal- 
State programs of aid to the blind are 
truly to provide the chance for rehabili- 
tation to more than 100,000 blind Ameri- 
cans, if these programs are to offer more 
than relief from want to these people. 

Although the public welfare amend- 
ments, adopted by Congress in 1962, con- 
tain provisions to give implementation 
to self-care, self-support, and the 
strengthening of family life public as- 
sistance goals included by the 1956 
amendments to the Social Security Act, 
these very same public welfare amend- 
ments adopted by Congress last year 
include the new title XVI, making it pos- 
sible for States to consolidate their pro- 
grams of aid to the blind, the aged, and 
the disabled into one welfare category, 
into one single public assistance pro- 
gram. 

It is my belief that this single cate- 
gory approach will not help blind people 
to realize the goals of self-care and self- 
support, that the social and economic 
problems of the blind, the aged, and the 
permanently and totally disabled are so 
different and distinctive that they must 
be solved and satisfied by solutions based 
upon the separate categorical approach— 
an approach, long established in public 
welfare, where these group differences 
are determined and solved by solutions 
based upon needs and problems which 
are commonly shared within each group. 

The separate and distinctive needs and 
problems of each of these groups cannot, 
and will not, be met if the same stand- 
ards of need are applied to all, if the 
same budgetary standards are applied to 
all, in utter disregard of the well-known 
categorical differences existing among 
these several groups. 

I believe that many blind persons who 
are now aid recipients possess a potential 
for the attainment of full self-support, 
but few of these, I think, will realize this 
potential if they are to be lumped to- 
gether, if their needs are to be consid- 
ered and administratively treated as 
identical to those whose potential for 
achieving self-support is very slight in 
today’s competitive world. 

Therefore, several of the provisions of 
the bill I am introducing are intended 
to preserve, protect, and reinforce the 
categorical approach in the federally as- 
sisted State blind-aid programs. 
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Mr. Speaker, enactment of my bill into 
law would help substantial numbers of 
blind people in their courageous struggle 
to help themselves; it would help them in 
their determination that, in spite of the 
severity of their disability, they can and 
will live independent lives, dependent, 
not upon public welfare throughout their 
lives, but dependent upon their own tal- 
ents and resources, contributing by their 
talents and taxes to the strength of the 
Nation. 

Section 1 would remove the 12-month 
limitation on the exemption of addi- 
tional income and resources for blind-aid 
recipients having a State-approved reha- 
bilitation plan for achieving self-support. 

Whether a person is sighted or sight- 
less, certainly it takes more than 1 
year to get a firm foothold in a new 
economic venture. It certainly takes 
longer than 12 months for a lawyer 
or an insurance agent, a salesman or 
newsstand operator to establish himself 
in a new business endeavor, 

I believe that, when a blind person 
enters into the practice of a profession 
or establishes a new business, all of the 
income from such activity should be 
available to strengthen the person’s po- 
sition in the new business—to buy inven- 
tory and equipment, to purchase law 
books, to hire readers. I believe that 
none of the income should be used to 
reduce the blind person’s aid grant until 
self-support has been achieved from the 
business activity. 

Nor is the 12-months limitation on 
the exemption of additional income and 
resources needed as a control, as a means 
of preventing abuses. This exemption 
is only available to blind-aid recipients 
working under a State-approved reha- 
bilitation plan for attaining self-support 
therefore, when the goal of the plan has 
been realized, when full self-support has 
been reached, then, of course, the exemp- 
tion will terminate, for it will have served 
its purpose—the aid grant will no longer 
be needed—the blind person will have 
become independent, economically self- 
sufficient. 

I am particularly proud, as a Califor- 
nian, Mr. Speaker, to be able to cite the 
experience of my own State in support 
of this proposal. 

In 1941, our legislature, recognizing the 
employability potential of blind persons, 
established a solely State-financed pro- 
gram now called aid to the potentially 
self-supporting blind. This program, in- 
tended to encourage and assist in the 
attainment of rehabilitation, intended 
to serve as a bridge from dependence to 
independence, provides liberal exemp- 
tions of real and personal property, of 
income and resources, as incentives to 
employment—so that blind persons re- 
ceiving aid under the program may have 
the use of money they earn, the use of 
property they possess, to help them to 
achieve, the objective of their State- 
approved rehabilitation plan—the 
achievement of full self-support. 

Since this program was established in 
California, a considerable number of 
blind participants in the program have 
attained full economic self-sufficiency. 
And in the overwhelming majority of 
these cases, many months in excess of a 
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year were required to gain this most de- 
sirable end: 

Let me give some figures from the rec- 
ords of California's Department of Social 
Welfare: During the past fiscal year— 
ending June 30, 1962—there were 111 
discontinuances in the aid to the poten- 
tially self-supporting blind program— 
more than one-third of the entire state- 
wide caseload. 

A total of 62 discontinuances were due 
to various causes—the largest number 
resulting from a determination by the 
administering counties that an adequate 
plan for self-support no longer existed, 
and these cases were transferred over to 
the aid to the needy blind program. 

However, 49 discontinuances were 
made because the recipients had 
achieved self-support. 

Of these 49 persons who successfully 
reached their rehabilitation goal of full 
self-support, 36.7 percent entered the 
trades and professions, 24.5 percent en- 
tered business enterprises, 20.4 percent 
became vending stand operators and 
workers, 14.3 percent entered miscella- 
neous kinds of employment, and the plan 
of self-support was not known in 4.1 
percent of the cases. r 

Of the 49 cases discontinued because 
self-support had been achieved, 20.4 per- 
cent were recipients under aid to the 
potentially self-supporting blind pro- 
gram for less than 1 year; 28.6 percent 
for 1 to 2 years; 20.4 percent from 2 to 
3 years; 10.2 percent from 3 to 4 years; 
8.1 percent from 4 to 5 years; and 12.3 
percent for over 5 years. 

You will see from the foregoing recital 
of California’s experience that, of the 
cases discontinued because self-support 
had been achieved, almost 80 percent of 
the recipients required more than 1 year 
of assistance under the rehabilitatively 
directed program of blind aid before 
self-support was achieved. 

It is most significant, I think, that for 
each year self-support is maintained, by 
the 49 recipients of aid, there is a saving 
in public funds of more than $92,000. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Federal require- 
ment, which limits the exemption of 
additional income and resources to 12 
months, had been applied to the 49 now 
self-supporting blind persons, 40 of them 
would still be on the welfare roles, per- 
haps to remain there all of their lives. 

I urge, therefore, that California’s ex- 
perience be used to benefit the Nation’s 
blind, that Federal law be changed, that 
this restrictive 12-month’s limitation be 
removed, and that blind persons in the 
other 49 States be stimulated and en- 
couraged in their efforts to support 
themselves. 

Not only will this action by Congress 
save many thousands of welfare dollars, 
it will also help blind men and women 
as they try to rebuild their lives. 

Section 2 provides that the ability of 
relatives to contribute to the support of 
applicants for and recipients of aid to 
the blind be disregarded entirely in de- 
termining eligibility or the amount of 
the aid grant; and that only such con- 
tributions as are voluntarily made and 
actually received be considered as 
income. 

In support of this proposal, I would 
remind you that the purpose declaration 
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of the 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Act includes this statement: 

[To] promote the well-being of the Nation 
by encouraging the States to place greater 
emphasis in helping to strengthen family 
life and helping needy families and individ- 
uals attain the maximum economic and per- 
sonal independence of which they are 
capable, 


Thus, alongside the goals of self-care 
and self-support, the aim of helping to 
strengthen family life is made a specific 
purpose of the public assistance pro- 
grams. 

And the 1962 public welfare amend- 
ments had as one of their primary ob- 
jectives the preservation and protection 
of family unity, the strengthening of 
family integrity. 

In contrast to this objective—yes, even 
in derogation of it—the effect of the en- 
forcement of relatives’ responsibility 
laws—a concept which is itself a hold- 
over from the medieval poor laws—has 
been to humiliate and to demoralize 
blind-aid recipients and their families 
alike. 

While the returns from such enforce- 
ment have never been financially signifi- 
cant in reducing expenditures under 
the program of blind aid, such enforce- 
ment has plainly worked injustice and 
hardship both upon the aging parents, 
passing out of the productive years of 
life, and upon their blind sons and 
daughters, still in the productive years 
of life. 

Enforcement of relatives’ responsibil- 
ity laws has served only to spread pov- 
erty, not diminish it, to disrupt, and de- 
stroy family ties, not strengthen them. 
It results in replacing mutual affection 
with bitterness—above all, it retards or 
completely prevents the development of 
the healthy family relationships which 
are asserted to be a major purpose of 
the public welfare programs—of the 
blind-aid programs—under the Social 
Security Act. 

Section 3 would prohibit any State 
agency administering federally sup- 
ported blind-aid programs, from requir- 
ing needy blind recipients to subject their 
property to liens or transfers to such 
agencies as a condition of receiving aid. 

To permit States to require the encum- 
bering of the small amounts of property 
held by some blind-aid recipients de- 
prives these individuals of an ability to 
use their own possessions for self-care 
and rehabilitation. 

It is not possible to help the blind per- 
son to return to productive and useful 
living if his very future is to be mort- 
gaged or his property is to be taken from 
him because he receives assistance from 
the public at a time of need. 

Section 4 would specifically provide 
that the individual needs of each person 
claiming aid to the blind be presumed to 
be not less than a fixed amount—an 
amount to be set by each State in accord- 
ance with its own circumstances and 
conditions; and further, it provides that, 
if the actual need of an individual recip- 
ient exceeds the prescribed figure, he 
shall be entitled to a payment to meet 
his particular needs, unless he possesses 
nonexempt income sufficient to meet his 
actual needs. 
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The basic needs for the very neces- 
sities of life of blind-aid recipients are 
not being fully met in most States, let 
alone any special needs incident to 
blindness. 

The unusually low amount of the aver- 
age grant in the Nation means that even 
a subsistence compatible with decency 
and health is not being provided under 
the State programs of blind aid. 

In order to further the purpose of self- 
support and self-care, aid to the blind 
should be granted on the basis of equal 
minimum payments to all blind recipi- 
ents, to serve as a floor of protection 
against physical deprivation, 

Thus, the minimum amount of aid 
would be derived from the demonstrated 
needs of the group of recipients, rather 
than the demonstrated needs of the 
blind individuals. 

The special circumstances of the blind 
individual would be taken into consid- 
eration for aid grants above the mini- 
mum amount. 

I believe that through the device of 
the fixed minimum grant of aid, the 
dignity and integrity of the aid recipient, 
as well as his right to privacy, are safe- 
guarded; he is no longer subjected to 
the individualized investigation and dis- 
cretionary judgement of the social 
worker, but is regarded as a member of 
a group, entitled to be treated in a man- 
ner prescribed by law. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the principle of 
equal minimum payments to all blind- 
aid recipients, with its provision of a 
floor of security and a positive stimulus 
to self-help and independence, tends to 
counteract the harshest features of the 
individualized means test; reduces ad- 
ministrative costs and simplifies proce- 
dures; and, most vital of all, preserves 
and promotes the moral and psychologi- 
cal well-being of the blind recipients, 
and stimulates and encourages them 
toward greater efforts in the direction of 
self-care and self-support. 

Section 5 would specifically provide 
that nothing in title XVI of the Social 
Security Act shall be construed to pre- 
vent any State from having different 
standards of assistance and different 
eligibility provisions for any of the cate- 
gories included in the combined plan 
under the title. 

When representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare appeared before congressional com- 
mittees in support of the proposed public 
welfare amendments of 1962, we were 
assured that the new title XVI, which 
would allow States to consolidate their 
programs of assistance to the blind, the 
aged, and the disabled into one cate- 
gory, would serve only as a bookkeeping 
arrangement, that it was intended to 
simplify the administration of public 
assistance by furnishing a convenient 
package plan for Federal financial par- 
ticipation for all three adult categories. 

However, in an official bulletin pur- 
porting to interpret the 1962 public wel- 
fare amendments, the Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Department has made 
it abundantly clear that the new public 
assistance title was really not intended 
merely to make procedural changes in 
the administration of programs of aid to 
the blind, aged, and disabled, but it was 
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the Department’s intention to make sub- 
stantive changes in existing programs— 
changes so far-reaching that, I believe, 
they would have disastrous consequences 
for the Nation’s needy blind citizens. 

Despite its own earlier protestations 
to the contrary, and despite the absence 
of any wording in the law to support it, 
the department has ruled that the com- 
bined State plan filed under title XVI 
must lay down a common standard for 
determining need and payments for all 
three adult categories of aid. 

Furthermore, there must be identical 
provisions governing property holdings 
as well as lien and recovery provisions. 

It is notable that the HEW officials in 
their interpretative State Letter 582 rec- 
ognize an exception to their common 
standard requirement with respect to the 
five States which have separate State 
agencies or commissions for the blind— 
Delaware, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Virginia and North Carolina. 


In States which have a separate agency for 
the blind— 


The Federal letter reads— 


the standard for the blind can be different 
from the standard for the aged and disabled. 


If these 5 States can have different 
standards for the blind—if the differing 
objectives and characteristics of the 
blind program are recognized as valid for 
these 5 States—why is this principle not 
extended to the remaining 45 States as 
well? 

I believe that it should be. I believe 
that it must be. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, except in the 
five States mentioned above and except 
as otherwise provided in the Federal law 
concerning conditions of eligibility, 
standards of determining need and pay- 
ments, the HEW administrators now in- 
sist that aid for the blind, aged, and dis- 
abled under the new title must be exactly 
the same. 

The Federal ruling, contained in the 
Department’s State letter 582, if allowed 
to stand, would serve, I am convinced, 
to result in the complete scrambling of 
blind aid with aid to the aged and the 
disabled, in terms of budgetary proce- 
dures, rule and regulatory materials, as 
well as actual administration of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, blindness can and does 
occur any time during a person’s life. It 
can and does often occur when a man is 
in his twenties or thirties, when he is 
still in his working years; and though he 
may have to seek public assistance to live, 
he need not remain a public charge, a 
burden for his remaining years upon the 
taxes of others. 

Such a person can resume his former 
life and activities, can work again, per- 
haps in his old job and provide for him- 
self and his family again—but he re- 
quires help. 

The man now blind and an aid recipi- 
ent, oftentimes with a potential for resto- 
ration to constructive, gainful work, has 
needs different from the aged person 
whose working life is past, from the dis- 
soe person who has no work potential 
at all. 

But whether a blind person is young or 
old, whether he has an employability po- 
tential or not, he has needs which are 
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unique, which are peculiar to the nature 
of his disability. 

These needs must be considered sepa- 
rately from those of others, they must be 
met and satisfied on a categorical basis. 

To scramble the blind, aged, and dis- 
abled into the one category of assistance, 
to judge the needs of all according to 
common standards, is to repudiate the 
self-care and self-support purposes of 
the Social Security Act—and it is to re- 
ject and repudiate the declared high pur- 
poses of rehabilitation and restoration 
asserted by President Kennedy as the 
goals to be served by the 1962 public wel- 
fare amendments. 

I believe that if blind-aid recipients 
are to be indiscriminately lumped to- 
gether with the aged and the disabled, 
if the needs of all are to be ascertained 
in accordance with common budgetary 
standards, then the terms self-care 
and self-support, rehabilitation, and 
restoration will become a mockery in 
the lives of thousands of blind persons— 
and thousands of blind persons may re- 
main needlessly on public welfare all of 
their lives. 

Section 6 would permit any State to 
claim Federal matching money for aid- 
to-the-blind cases under a separate or 
second plan for aid to the blind which 
meets the Federal requirements. 

If the disastrous effects of title XVI 
on the lives of blind people are to be 
minimized and counteracted, if rehabil- 
itation and restoration are to have real 
meaning in the lives of blind-aid recip- 
ients, then it is not enough to provide 
for the separate consideration of the 
needs of blind persons. 

States should be permitted, as are the 
States of Delaware, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia, and North Carolina, 
to file a separate plan for their blind- 
aid program. 

They should be allowed to have sep- 
arate administration of their blind-aid 
program. 

And certainly the benefits from the 
Federal Government which are made 
available to States which consolidate 
their blind, aged, and disabled aid pro- 
grams under title XVI, should be avail- 
able to States which prefer to establish, 
on a separate basis, and under a second 
plan, their programs of blind aid. 

Since these benefits have been statu- 
torily assured to the 5 States, they 
should likewise be assured and available 
to any of the other 45 States which be- 
lieve their blind-aid programs will better 
serve the needs of their needy blind 
citizens by separate administration of 
the public assistance programs created 
and maintained for the sole purpose of 
meeting the needs of these people. 

The States should, I think, also be per- 
mitted to locate the administration of 
such separate blind-aid programs in an 
agency of State government other than 
the department of public welfare—a 
privilege already granted to the five se- 
lect States—the division of the blind in 
Massachusetts, for example, I under- 
stand, is located and is allowed to re- 
main located in that State’s department 
of education. 

Section 7 provides, just as title I and 
title XVI now do, for Federal financial 
participation up to one-half of a total 
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of $15 monthly expenditure for medical 
care for blind-aid recipients. 

States which prefer to continue ad- 
ministration of their blind-aid programs 
under title X of the Social Security Act, 
States which refuse to lump their needy 
blind into a common welfare pot with 
the aged and disabled in order to qualify 
for the inducements offered to them to 
consolidate their programs under title 
XVI, should have the advantage, for 
their needy blind, of these same induce- 
ments, and very same benefits provided 
by the Federal Government and paid for 
in part by Federal funds. 

If Federal matching money up to $15 
is to be provided to meet the medical 
needs of blind persons under the con- 
solidated category title, then similar 
Federal matching should be provided for 
the same purpose to States which do not 
consolidate their adult aid categories. 

If the medical requirements of needy 

blind persons are to be borne in part by 
the Federal Government’s help, then 
these needs should be met, this help 
should be given, whatever the adminis- 
trative structure of the program may be, 
whether under title X or under title 
XVI. 
Congress has already provided such 
Federal help for participation in medical 
care programs for the blind to the five 
States already named above. Such Fed- 
eral help should be available to all of the 
other States for the same purpose and 
for the same reasons. 

Section 8 amends section 141(b) of 
Public Law 87-543, by striking out the 
words “or any period thereafter” at the 
conclusion thereof. 

Section 141(b) of the Public Welfare 
Amendments adopted by Congress in 
1962 now reads: 

No payment may be made to a State under 
title I, X, or XIV of the Social Security Act 
for any period for which such State receives 
any payments under title XVI of such Act or 
any period thereafter. 


The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has issued State Letter No. 
616, setting forth in question and answer 
form, the Department’s interpretations 
of the various provisions of the new title 
XVI 


In part B of that document, question 
4 reads: 

May a State, which has received payments 
under titie XVI with respect to a period of 
operation of its title XVI plan, subsequently 
terminate that plan and resume operation of 
a plan under title I, X, or XIV? 


“No,” emphatically “no,” is the answer 
given: 

Section 141(b) of Public Law 87-543 makes 
it clear that the State’s decision to use the 
combined title (XVI) is irrevocable since 
it precludes Federal grants to the States 
under any of the assistance titles (other than 
title XIV) for any period after a period for 
which the State was paid under title XVI. 


Mr. Speaker, the word irrevocable“ is 
a very strong word. It is a very final 
word. It means there can be no turning 
back once a choice has been made—no 
matter how good the reasons might be 
for turning back. 

“Irrevocable” means that, even if state 
welfare authorities determine, after con- 
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solidating their programs for the aged, 
blind, and disabled into one single cate- 
gory under title XVI, that their needy 
citizens served by the State’s aid pro- 
gram would be better served by return- 
ing to separate, categorical programs un- 
der title I, X, and XIV, they would not 
be permitted to do so—and still receive 
Federal participating funds for their aid 
programs. 

No, Mr. Speaker, a State can never 
change back from title XVI once an elec- 
tion has been made. 

However dissatisfied the State welfare 
people might be with their consolidated 
category of aid under title XVI—however 
much they might be convinced, after ex- 
perience under title XVI, that they are 
unable to meet the needs of their needy 
citizens under such a program of aid— 
in spite of all this, Mr. Speaker, they 
must continue to administer their aid 
program under it. They can never re- 
nounce it and administer public assist- 
ance to the aged, blind, and disabled as 
they once did, under the categorical 
titles—I, X, and XIV. 

Last year, when the Public Welfare 
Amending bill was being considered by 
the Ways and Means Committee— 
throughout the time this measure was 
before Congress—the new title XVI was 
described by its proponents from HEW, 
and in all printed explanatory material, 
as the “optional” plan. 

Mr. Speaker, I fail utterly to see any- 
thing “optional” about a State plan 
which makes a choice to accept it, an 
unchangeable, an irrevocable choice. 

Mr. Speaker, Federal money is pro- 
vided to the States under the public as- 
sistance titles of the Social Security Act 
to assist the States in meeting the needs 
of their people who are unable to care for 
themselves and need help. 

I believe we in Congress should always 
be aware of this purpose as we consider 
welfare legislation—and, I firmly believe, 
Officials of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare should likewise 
never lose sight of this purpose as they 
interpret the welfare legislation which 
we make into Federal law. 

I believe that the present provision of 
irrevocability in section 141(b) is a 
derogation of this purpose, and should 
be struck from the law. 

Section 9 would specifically provide 
that the services provided for in the pub- 
lic welfare amendments enacted last 
year be given only to those blind-aid 
recipients who voluntarily request them, 
that the amount of aid to such persons 
in no wise shall be contingent upon the 
acceptance of any service, and that serv- 
ices for the blind shall be defined and 
administered to the blind, aged, and dis- 
abled, on a categorical basis, and in 
accordance with their separate and cate- 
gorical problems and needs. 

Mr. Speaker, during all my years in 
Congress, I have worked to increase the 
opportunities of blind-aid recipients to 
work their way from dependence upon 
public welfare to independence and eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

I have introduced measures in Con- 
gress after Congress and I have sup- 
ported these measures vigorously, that 
State blind-aid programs might be made 
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into a rehabilitative force and a restora- 
tive process in the lives of needy blind 
Americans. 

Therefore, I endorsed and supported 
the “services” provisions of the 1962 pub- 
lic welfare amendments to the Social 
Security Act when they were before us 
for consideration. 

Designed to reduce or eliminate pro- 
longed dependency upon public welfare, 
intended as implementation of the self- 
care and self-support purposes of the 
public assistance titles of the act, these 
“services,” I believe, adequately pro- 
vided, by persons properly oriented phil- 
osophically and proficiently trained— 
would prove of increasing benefit to 
needy blind persons as they so deter- 
minedly strive to offset the social and 
economic disadvantages of their dis- 
ability, as they strive to live without 
sight in our sighted world. 

I believe that services which will as- 
sist needy blind persons to achieve self- 
care and self-support are fine—I endorse 
them, I have worked for them—but, I 
believe they must never be a substitute 
or an alternative for the immediate, 
day-by-day reason for the every exist- 
ence for public assistance programs—to 
help people in want to live, to meet their 
basic needs which they are unable to 
meet themselves. 

Rehabilitative services should be made 
available to the blind-aid recipient, but 
he must never be coerced into accepting 
such services. 

The desire for rehabilitation comes, 
not from threats, but from encourage- 
ment and stimulation; it comes from re- 
awakened hope, from rebuilt dreams. 

Rehabilitation services in public wel- 
fare will only be of value to blind-aid re- 
cipients, I think, when such people have 
been aroused to want them, when they 
have been stimulated to voluntarily re- 
quest them. And it is for the personnel 
of the State administering agencies to 
provoke this desire, to so revitalize and 
stimulate their sightless clients that they 
do voluntarily request such services. 

Nor must rehabilitative services in wel- 
fare programs to blind persons ever be 
offered on the basis that, if refused, aid 
grants will be cut off, applications for 
aid will be denied. 

An aid grant must continue to be 
given to meet a needy person’s unmet 
wants for food and shelter, for clothing 
and other necessities of life—it must 
continue whether or not a blind client 
is interested in rehabilitation, it must be 
given to him because he is in want and 
so long as he remains in want, with 
needs he cannot satisfy from his own 
labors. 

Whatever the social or economic dif- 
ferences among blind persons, all share 
certain common problems because of 
their loss of sight. 

If the rehabilitation and restoration 
services provided under public welfare 
programs are to be of any value, there 
must first be a recognition that needy 
blind persons share common problems 
and have similar needs because they are 
blind—and these problems must be met, 
and these needs must be satisfied by ad- 
ministering these services on a categor- 
ical basis. 
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To scramble blind people in with the 
aged and the disabled, and then to of- 
fer rehabilitative services to such an in- 
discriminately, intermixed group could, 
I believe, serve only to raise hopes, and 
then to destroy them at the very incep- 
tion. 

The needs of blind people, their dif- 
ficulties and problems, are different from 
those of the aged and the disabled. In 
fact, the needs and the problems of each 
group of adult aid recipients are dis- 
tinctive and different, each from the 
other group. 

Rehabilitative and restorative services 
under welfare should and must be pro- 
vided to each group separately and cate- 
gorically—for, to do differently, it seems 
to me, will not promote the objectives of 
rehabilitation and restoration—they will 
not help to eliminate or reduce prolonged 
dependency upon public welfare—they 
can only result in chaos and confusion in 
the aid programs, and disillusionment to 
the recipients—and a lost opportunity to 
help people in grave need of help. 

Section 10 would provide for an in- 
crease in the matching of State funds by 
the Federal Government whereby the 
Federal Government would pay six- 
sevenths of the first $50 of the average 
payment of aid to the blind, and from 50 
percent to 75 percent—in accordance 
with the variable grant formula—of the 
difference between $50 and $100. 

The proposed increase in the matching 
formula alone will assure that aid-to- 
the-blind payments in the State pro- 
grams will more adequately meet the 
actual financial needs of recipients when 
they are in distress, 

The consequence of the present low 
Federal ceiling on matching has been 
that many of the States have been un- 
able to keep pace with rising prices, with 
constantly soaring living costs, thus im- 
posing even greater poverty and distress 
upon the needy blind men and women of 
our land who must depend upon public 
assistance for their every want, for their 
very survival. 

Section 11 would provide that any in- 
crease in Federal funds provided to im- 
prove blind aid grants of needy blind 
persons be given to the States only upon 
the condition that the States will pass on 
the additional funds to blind recipients 
without diminishing the States’ share in 
such payments. 

Although the reports of the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee, issued with reference to the pub- 
lic welfare amendments adopted last year 
by Congress, were most explicit and most 
emphatic in declaring that the additional 
Federal funds provided for the aid pro- 
grams were intended to increase the woe- 
fully inadequate monthly aid grants of 
recipients, few States have actually car- 
ried out this very clear and unequivocal 
congressional intent, few States have 
actually passed on the additional $5 per 
month per recipient to needy recipients 
of aid. 

Nor is this a novel occurrence, but it 
has happened often over the years. Time 
after time, Congress has recognized that 
aid grants of needy recipients were not 
sufficient to permit the maintenance of 
even the barest standard of existence, 
and have endeavored to increase the aid 
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grants by increasing the share of Federal 
money in such grants. 

But too often some of the States have 
used the additional money so provided 
for other purposes, or they have passed 
on the additional Federal funds but then 
have reduced their own share, their own 
contribution, in such payments by a pro- 
portionate amount, leaving aid recipi- 
ents as bad off as before. 

This situation should be prevented 
from happening again. It can be pre- 
vented by adoption of this particular 
provision of my bill. 

Section 12 would prohibit the imposi- 
tion of any residence requirement as a 
condition for receiving aid to the blind. 

If the goal of self-support in Federal- 
State programs of blind aid is to have 
meaning for many blind persons, then 
they must be free to move from State to 
State in search of greater opportunities 
of employment. 

They must be free to go to a State 
where they believe they might obtain 
work, where their talents and training 
are needed, where they can realize the 
full value of training received through 
their vocational rehabilitation State pro- 
gram. They must be free to search for 
work throughout the Nation for it is not 
easy nor simple for blind persons to ob- 
tain jobs, however qualified they may be, 
however well trained and talented. 

Since as aid recipients they cannot 
save enough to tide them over in a new 
State until a job is found, they must be 
able to apply for aid in the new State 
that they may live while they look for 
employment. 

They must also be certain, if they do 
leave their home State in search of work 
and do not find it, that they can, if neces- 
sary, return to their home State and 
again qualify for blind-aid payments to 
live on. They must not be penalized in 
their search to improve themselves by 
forfeiture of their residence eligibility in 
their home State—a forfeiture which 
could occur and which, I believe, should 
not occur—and the remedy for this pos- 
sibility is to prohibit residence as a re- 
quirement in federally supported State 
blind-aid programs. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, each of the 
proposals contained in the bill I have in- 
troduced today is intended to assist 
blind men and women as they aspire and 
work toward the goal of normal living. 

Each proposal is directed toward im- 
proving conditions and equalizing oppor- 
tunities for more than 100,000 sightless 
Americans. 

Each proposal, enacted into law, would 
help to reduce the disadvantages en- 
countered by these people, living as they 
do without sight, trying as they do to par- 
ticipate fully in our Nation’s life without 
sight. 

Therefore, I urge that each of these 
proposals be considered very carefully by 
Congress, and then because each as law 
would help blind people to be better able 
to help themselves, that each will be 
adopted and made law. 

Our blind fellow citizens have already 
accomplished wonders beyond belief in 
their tireless efforts to help themselves; 
they will accomplish even more with the 
na of help my bill as law would give 

em. 
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DETERGENT INDUSTRY FIGHTS 
ANTIPOLLUTION LAW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Reuss] for 30 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, since I in- 
troduced legislation to end detergent 
pollution in this country on January 17, 
I have received expressions of strong 
support from countless citizens, acad- 
emicians and scientists, sporting and 
conservation groups, municipalities, and 
State officials. 

My bill, H.R. 4571, would ban after June 
30, 1965, synthetic detergents that did not 
meet standards of decomposability to be 
set by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The Secretary would 
be required to set standards to assure 
that synthetic detergents would deco:n- 
pose reasonably quickly and completely. 
The failure of the present detergents to 
decompose quickly or completely is the 
root of the detergent pollution problem 
that is causing increasing concern 
throughout the Nation. 

I am deeply concerned about this 
problem. My concern appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for January 17, 
pages 558-562; February 11, pages 2215- 
2216; February 21, daily RECORD, page 
A815; February 25, daily RECORD, page 
A946; February 26, daily Recorp, page 
A978; February 27, daily RECORD, page 
A1020; February 28, daily Recorp, page 
A1060; March 7, page 2861; March 11, 
daily Recorp, page A1300; and March 25, 
daily Recorp, page A1701. 

Members of the other body have also 
taken action to deal with the detergent 
problem. Legislation similar to mine 
was introduced by Senator METCALF, of 
Montana, on March 19 (S. 1118), and by 
Senator NEUBERGER, of Oregon, with 
Senators McIntyre, of New Hampshire, 
and NELSON, of Wisconsin as cosponsors, 
on March 25 (S. 1183). 

STRONG SUPPORT FOR H.R. 4571 


Many of the citizens who have taken 
the time to write letters of thanks and to 
offer their aid have experienced one of 
the problems that H.R. 4571 will meet, a 
foaming head on their glass of drinking 
water. Alkyl benzene sulfonate—ABS— 
the basic ingredient of most of today’s 
so-called hard detergents, travels for 
remarkable distances in the ground, 
polluting wells as it goes. 

Many other citizens, I am sure, were 
motivated by the distress that they and 
all of us feel when we see a beautiful 
pond or stream made ugly by foam. 

Scientists and physicians have written 
about their concern over the possible 
long-term effects of continued ingestion 
of ABS. In addition, the presence of 
ABS has other undesirable effects on our 
drinking water supply. Research by two 
scientists, Beverly White Miller and Sis- 
ter Mary Raphael, both professors of 
chemistry and biology at Mary Manse 
College, Toledo, has led them to con- 
clude that detergents in concentrations 
between 0.25 and 10 parts per million ac- 
tually support the growth of harmful 
bacteria. Unfortunately, concentrations 
in that range are not uncommon in 
ground waters and streams in this 
country. 
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There is also some evidence that the 
presence of detergents in ground water 
facilitates the entry of intestinal viruses 
into drinking water supplies. This drives 
another nail in the coffin for the “deter- 
gent foam is good for you” campaign 
which tried to portray detergents as a 
useful indicator of the presence of other 
pollution. We should as readily be 
thankful for lipstick on our cup in a 
restaurant. 

DETERGENTS ARE HARMFUL TO WATERLIFE 


Support from sportsmen and conser- 
vation groups stems not only from the 
esthetic outrage at finding a favorite 
fishing stream buried in billows of suds 
but from concern over the effect of the 
detergents on waterlife. ABS is cer- 
tainly toxic to some species of fish at 
levels of 3.5 parts per million or more. 
At times of low stream flow, at the out- 
flow pipes of sewage treatment plants 
and at the discharge points for waste 
water from commercial laundries and 
other facilities using large quantities of 
detergents, such concentrations are now 
occurring. The result may not be fish 
kills but rather the departure of the fish 
from the threatening, polluted waters. 

Detergent pollution levels of 0.6 parts 
per million—far lower than the level 
known to be necessary to harm fish—are 
toxic to eggs and larvae of bivalves. 
This was an important consideration in 
the decision of the Maryland Water Pol- 
lution Control Commission to impose 
antidetergent pollution regulations that 
would help protect the important shell- 
fish industry in that State. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, a layer of 
detergent foam on the water’s surface 
interferes with the natural purification 
of the stream to the detriment of 
acquatic life as well as human users of 
the water. 

Municipalities have backed H.R. 4571 
as a means of dealing with the costly and 
vexing problems “hard” detergents are 
causing in sewage treatment plants and 
water works. ABS interferes seriously 
with the treatment of sewage. It puts 
added burdens on local taxpayers by re- 
quiring extra efforts to beat down moun- 
tains of foam and to clean off the slip- 
pery slime that covers the plant when 
grease-laden foam is blown about. 
DETERGENT INDUSTRY BEGINS CAMPAIGN OF PRESS 

AGENTRY AGAINST H.R. 4571 


However, all this support has stirred 
the oligarchs of the detergent industry. 
They have sent forth teams of press 
agents in a campaign against legislation 
to eliminate detergent pollution. 

According to newspaper accounts, the 
anti-anti-detergent pollution campaign 
came into my own State of Wisconsin at 
least twice last month. And on the sec- 
ond occasion, there were two teams in 
the State at once, according to a report 
in the Wisconsin State Journal. 

The purveyors of soft soap about 
“hard” detergents have been representa- 
tives of Procter & Gamble, Lever Bros. 
and the Soap & Detergent Association. 
The third giant of the industry, Colgate 
Palmolive, has indicated to me their gen- 
eral support for H.R. 4571. Mr. Speaker, 
I want now to hail them for their public 
spirited position. 

CIx—527 
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But the other leaders of the detergent 
industry have taken a quite different 
position and I think the people of the 
United States are entitled to an answer 
to their press agent's allegations. 

First. Legislation is needed. The in- 
dustry claims that banning “hard” syn- 
thetic detergents is unwarranted and 
unnecessary because the industry itself 
is voluntarily bending every effort to 
produce a more degradable detergent. 

This is fine and if it is true, the ban 
should not bother the companies in the 
least; but if it is not true, the law will be 
there to serve the public need. 

The industry has objected that the 
legislation would be “premature.” But 
E. Scott Pattison, technical division 
manager of the Soap & Detergent As- 
sociation, told a Wisconsin State Senate 
committee last month that the industry 
would have a degradable detergent ready 
for mass distribution by the end of 1965. 
This is a mere 6 months later than the 
effective date of H.R. 4571. 

But significantly, no one has pledged 
that the industry will switch entirely to 
the superior detergent when it becomes 
available, especially if it is initially some- 
what more expensive than the ABS- 
based product. The economics of the 
situation may be such that H.R. 4571 will 
be needed to assure the prompt and 
complete elimination of detergent pollu- 
tion even after a decomposable detergent 
is perfected. Imposition of a deadline 
would spur the industry’s alleged efforts 
to get a decomposable product on the 
market. 

Second. The industry spending for re- 
search is nothing to brag about. The de- 
tergent industry spokesmen campaign- 
ing against regulatory legislation have 
made much of the claim that the indus- 
try is spending $5 million yearly for re- 
search to develop a decomposable deter- 
gent. 

This is praiseworthy, as far as it goes. 
But the industry is far more notable for 
its efforts to convince people how fine 
their present products are than for its 
efforts to develop new ones in the public 
interest. The $5 million spent by the 
entire industry for research may be com- 
pared with the $138 million which, ac- 
cording to an estimate in the Forbes 
magazine of February 15, 1963, Procter 
& Gamble alone is spending on ad- 
vertising. I would estimate that the 
spending for research is less than 2 per- 
cent of the industry’s spending for ad- 
vertising. In the light of the industry's 
grave responsibility in this matter, its 
press agents should stop crowing about 
the relatively paltry amount that it is 
devoting to research. 

Third. The industry should emulate, 
not belittle, the West German decom- 
posable detergents. While German in- 
dustry is readying its production facili- 
ties to comply by October 1964, with a 
law similar to H.R. 4571, the detergent 
industry in America is sneering at the 
decomposable detergents developed by 
the Germans. J. P. Weaver of Procter 
& Gamble told the Milwaukee Journal 
last month that the German detergents 
are “dusty, harsh to the skin, and 
costly.” 

Pattison was quoted as “warning” that 
tremendous problems remain to be 
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solved before a decomposable detergent 
can be produced in this country. 

While Procter & Gamble was busy be- 
littling the German accomplishment, it 
was equally busy in Germany building 
a large detergent plant at Worms. The 
problem of biodegradability should not 
bother Procter & Gamble Gm. b. H. from 
a technical standpoint, the reporter for 
Chemical Week observed in his March 30 
article on Procter & Gamble’s new over- 
sea plants. Procter & Gamble G.m.b.H. 
will presumably use the detergent raw 
material of which Procter & Gamble, 
U.S.A., spoke so harshly. 

I suppose, however, that Procter & 
Gamble G.m.b.H. will conduct a massive 
advertising campaign to convince con- 
sumers that their German product is 
“99 and 44/100 percent pure” and “oh, 
so mild.” 

The industry pretends that the de- 
tergent pollution problem has been 
exaggerated. But what has been exag- 
gerated is the difficulty of doing some- 
thing about “hard” detergents. The 
West German activity at Condea 
Petrochemie Gmb. H. at Chemische 
Werke Huels and at Rheinpreussen 
G. m. b. H. shows that it is possible to mar- 
ket within a reasonable period of time, a 
detergent that will meet a higher stand- 
ard of decomposability and clean equally 
well. 

Fourth. The industry stifles criticism 
with money. Although there is con- 
siderable criticism of the effects of de- 
tergents, the outcry has been muffled by 
the diligence of the industry in passing 
out study grants. The pattern seems to 
be this: Step one, a significant group 
becomes actively concerned with the de- 
tergent pollution problem and nears the 
point of recommending remedial action. 
Step two, the industry sends in paid 
obscurantists who confuse the issue as 
much as possible. Step three, the in- 
dustry offers a grant for a long, thorough 
study to clarify the issue. Result: The 
group is silenced for a good long while 
and the industry goes its way. Wis- 
consin papers recently reported the 
grant of $15,000 by the Soap & Detergent 
Association to share in a $32,000 study in 
my own State. I understand that there 
have been a number of other “study 
grants” by the association or individual 
companies. 

THE INDUSTRY STAND IS DISAPPOINTING 


Mr. Speaker, I have been disappointed 
by the attitude of the companies oppos- 
ing H.R. 4571. ‘That bill provides a 
means of protecting the public without 
putting the industry in a straitjacket or 
imposing unfair burdens. The setting 
of standards is left to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare who can 
take into account the status of technical 
and scientific developments in his de- 
cision. I believe ample time is allowed 
for conversion to the decomposable 
product. 

H.R. 4571, of course, will not solve the 
entire water pollution problem or even 
end all the foaming in our waterways. 
But it will deal with one source of pollu- 
tion and reduce the total by that much. 
It provides a definite step toward the 
clean, pure water that we need in this 
country, now and in the future. 
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COLONIALIST EXPLOITERS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert into the Recor at this 
point an editorial which appeared in the 
May 6 issue of the St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat that briefly and accurately tells a 
story that has worldwide implications. 

I especially direct this editorial to the 
attention of State Department officials 
and our officials of the United Nations. 
May I also at this time remind the Mem- 
bers of Congress of House Resolutions 14 
and 15 which the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLoop] and I have offered 
for the creation of a bipartisan special 
House Committee on the Captive Nations 
that could effectively develop and reveal 
to the world information such as is 
briefly touched on in this editorial. 


COLONIALIST EXPLOITERS 


For every exploitation of a colony that took 
place decades ago, the West has been damned 
tenfold by enemy and friend alike. 

But any Western sins against backward 
people blanch into obscurity at a glimpse of 
the magnitude of modern Soviet exploitation 
of its huge colonial empire in Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

One method the Soviet plunderers employ 
is to overcharge their satellites for the goods 
they get from Russia and to underpay the 
satellites for the products they sell the So- 
viets. 

Through this practice in 1961. Russia 
cheated its six European satellites out of 
more than $1,300 million. The total from 
1955 to 1961 exceeds $6,300 million. 

These figures were arrived at by an anal- 
ysis of statistics released by the Soviets 
themselves. Alexander Kutt, an Estonian 
economist, put this price tag on the massive 
Soviet exploitation. He simply compared the 
prices which the Soviet Union received and 
paid for exports and imports in its trade 
with Western Europe with those in its trade 
with Eastern Europe. 

The countries, Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania and Poland, 
were overcharged $929 million for their im- 
ports in 1961 and underpaid $394 million for 
their exports to Russia. A net take for the 
Russians of more than $1,300 million. 

This plundering of the once free states of 
Eastern Europe is a crime that ought not to 
go unnoticed among the Western-baiting 
regimes, whose shrill cries of colonialism 
have long bored the reasonable delegates in 
U.N. chambers. 


CHOICE BECOMING CLEAR: GOLD- 
WATER IN 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
becoming more apparent each day that 
the Republican nominee for President 
will be Senator Barry GOLDWATER. The 
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spontaneous support which he has re- 
ceived throughout the country is a mod- 
ern political phenomenon. Operating 
without the usual buildup accorded the 
liberal candidates, the Senator from Ari- 
zona has nonetheless become more and 


more the favorite of Republicans 
throughout the country. 
Editorial comments from papers 


throughout the Nation indicate the de- 
mand for a conservative candidate to 
oppose the reckless policies of the Ken- 
nedy administration and draw the issues 
into close focus. I include three typical 
editorials which point out the feeling 
which is becoming more manifest each 
day: 

[From the Cut Bank Pioneer Press, May 2, 

1963 
THE MAN FROM THE WEST 


There is a political miracle daily develop- 
ing in this country that can have far-reach- 
ing effects on our national future. The 
emergence of Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of 
Arizona as a distinct presidential possibility 
and as a menace to the future power plans 
of the Kennedy dynasty is an event whose 
political importance cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

The Goldwater boom, if such it can be 
called, is really a phenomenon. Behind it 
are no groups of wealthy easterners the like 
of whom scattered greenbacks with a lavish 
hand in Chicago in 1952, to defeat Taft. 
There is logical reason why a Senator from a 
small Western State should be a candidate; 
no reason at all save the personality of BARRY 
GOLDWATER, 

The Kennedy drive for the Democratic 
nomination 3 years ago was no spontaneous 
eruption of popular will; it was cold-blooded, 
carefully planned, cannily executed political 
maneuvering, well oiled with unlimited cash. 
Not so the current Goldwater movement. 
No one can place a finger on just where it 
started or who is behind it. For the past 
several years the Nation as a whole has ad- 
mired the junior Arizona Senator. They have 
flocked to hear him, watched him on TV, 
read his syndicated column. There has been 
more or less wishful thinking regarding a 
desire to vote “for a man like that” for 
President; thinking dismissed because there 
has never been a President come from a 
frontier Western State, far from the centers 
of population. 

Spontaneously, in different parts of the 
country, these thoughts seem to have crys- 
talized into action: “This is our country.” 
“We elect the President.” “Why can’t we 
vote for the man we want?” “Are we always 
going to be a nation of sheep?” “To hell 
with the odds, we're going to elect the man 
we need.” Thus, the GOLDWATER boom was 
born. Makes we older people think back to 
1912 when Teddy Roosevelt was forced out of 
the GOP nomination by President Taft; 
makes one remember that day when Teddy“ 
announced “My hat is in the ring”’—and 
set the country afire. 

What is the source of the GOLDWATER 
strength? Why, it is simply this, he stands 
at the opposite pole from Jack Kennedy. He 
alone offers that clear contrast of conserva- 
tism as opposed to liberalism. (GOLDWATER 
put into commonsense language the things 
conservatives believe: States rights, limited 
government, private enterprise, and America 
first, last, and always. Bluntly stated, he 
has nothing in common with Kennedy. 

There is more to the GOLDWATER strength 
than these few items, of course. The man 
from Arizona is critical of the U.N.; he is 
skeptical of foreign aid; he is in favor of 
placing reasonable restraints on the power 
of organized labor. These are issues on 
which grassroots America agree. He opposes 
deficit spending, demands sound currency, 
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wants more power to go to State and local 
governments, 

All these sound views on public issues 
would go for little were if not for the per- 
sonality of the man: He is a soldier and a 
patriot; he has charm, grace, and good man- 
ners and, as Kilpatrick of the Richmond New 
Courier puts it, “These characteristics are 
contained, moreover, in a Rhett Butler male- 
ness that men find attractive and the girls 
find divine.” 

The 1964 election is a year away, yet be- 
cause the entire country is uneasy and wor- 
ried, people are thinking ahead. The dreary 
prospect of a Kennedy-Rockefeller campaign 
appeals to no one; colossal in expenditures, 
otherwise devoid of interest. Last week in 
another column we used a short Tom An- 
derson quotation that applies here so aptly 
we repeat it: “Switching from Kennedy to 
Rockefeller would be like leaving the soiled 
diapers on the baby and only changing the 
pins.” 

GOLDWATER, if given the Republican nom- 
ination, can be elected. He is the only 
Republican who can be elected. And it will 
be a campaign to remember. 

Given a chance, grassroots America would 
go joyously for GOLDWATER in 1964. It would 
be a case of average rural and small town 
Americans against the machine and bloc 
votes of the big cities; of the South and 
the West against the concentrated and con- 
trolled minority groups of the populous cen- 
ters; of hundreds of thousands of small 
donations against the power of intrenched 
wealth; of amateur workers by the thousand 
competing with the paid professionals of 
the most powerful political machine in US. 
history. 

You can more or less forget the partisan 
party labels. They are merely the vehicles 
in which the candidates ride. No longer is 
it Republican versus Democrats. The Demo- 
cratic Party has been swallowed up by the 
New Frontier. With GOLDWATER as the 
nominee, the traditionally Democratic South 
would give him at least 100 electoral votes 
and millions of Jeffersonian Democrats the 
country over would take this opportunity to 
oust the dynasty bent on national surrender, 

It would be a campaign. Not Republican 
versus Democrat, but at long last, conserva- 
tive versus liberal. Courage versus appease- 
ment. Economy versus waste. Sovereignty 
versus surrender. Grassroots Americans 
versus machine-controlled votes. A joyous, 
enthusiastic, ripsnorting campaign with 
America first, last, and always. 


[From the Tulsa Tribune, May 1, 1963] 
LET'S Go WITH GOLDWATER 

Come on, Barry, quit being coy. 

Why don’t you toss your Arizona Stetson 
right into the middle of the Republican ring 
and run for President? Win or lose you 
can help the country. 

The country needs an alternative to the 
devouring moloch of ever-bigger Govern- 
ment. It needs a clear-cut choice between 
a high degree of individual freedom and 
the progressive loss of that freedom. It 
needs an option of destinations, not merely 
parallel highways to the police state. 

The misnamed Liberals are quick to assure 
Republicans that if they adopt any course 
except me- tooism“ they will lose. And by 
following this advice too often the Repub- 
licans have slipped into a chronic minority 
party. 

They now control only a third of the 
seats in the U.S. Congress and the gover- 
norships of only 17 of the 50 States. They 
have compromised and amended their prin- 
ciples until no one knows just what they 
stand for. In many cases they have merely 
offered to do as amateurs what the profes- 
sionals are already doing to the country. 
No wonder that party is in trouble. 

But the very weakness of the Republican 
Party presents its great opportunity. If you 
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are desperate enough you can afford to be 
bold. There comes a time when there’s no 
profit in timidity. As Marshal Foch said at 
the Battle of the Marne: “My right is driven 
in, My left has vanished. My center is 
hard pressed. The situation is excellent. I 
will attack at once.” 

If the Republican Party hopes to preserve 
the Nation from being trussed in a straight- 
jacket by power-hungry rulers it had better 
quit trying to outpromise the promisers. 
You can’t lick at giveaways the boys who 
seem to think that most of the national 
wealth should be funneled into Washington 
to be redistributed at their pleasure. 

The Republican Party can only stand on 
broad principles. But these principles, prop- 
erly stated, can make sense to a lot of Amer- 
icans who are now hopelessly confused. 

We don't know whether a party standing 
on those principles can win in 64. But 
we're pretty darned sure that if the Repub- 
lican Party doesn’t stand boldly against the 
bureaucratic bearhugs which are crushing 
us with love, it won't win in "64, 68 or ever. 

Republicans should examine their early 
history. Because a man named Lincoln 
stood on principle he was defeated for the 
Senate in 1858. And because he still stood 
on principle he was elected President in 1860. 
The party rose because it presented a clear 
alternative to the confusion of the Demo- 
crats a century ago. When have the Demo- 
crats been more confused than now? 

We like Barry GOLDWATER because he rep- 
resents an alternative. He has been too 
smart to take advice from people who never 
vote Republican anyway. He denies the 
progressiveness of progressive tyranny. He 
is, as he titled his book, a Conservative with 
a conscience. 

Whether such a candidate would win or 
lose, he would draw together the forces that 
fear and hate Big Brotherism, and in that 
new unity there would be power to slow 
or halt this menace. These forces are now 
scattered and leaderless. It's time to give 
them a banner they can follow. 

Come on, Barry, get into the race with both 
feet—and fists. 


[From the Miami Herald, May 5, 1963] 


GOP Can Make Irs Taste Test WITH AN 
UNDILUTED GOLDWATER 


VIEWS ON THE NEWS 


Some distinguished but poorly advised Re- 
publicans are quietly putting forward Gov. 
George Romney, of Michigan, as their 1964 
presidential candidate. 

The group is said to include General Eisen- 
hower, Leonard W. Hall, a former GOP na- 
tional chairman, and J. Clifford Folger, the 
party’s principal money raiser in 1960. 

According to an Associated Press story, 
“Republican sources report that Romney is 
hopeful of winning the nomination * * * 
but is unwilling to appear to be seeking it.“ 

And some cynics say that Hall and Folger 
are really committed to Dick Nixon, but hope 
Romney will gain enough national attention 
to subtract support from both Governor 
Rockefeller and Barry GOLDWATER. 

There may be some basis for this reported 
strategy, since the ways of politics are de- 
vious when the stakes are high. But I really 
don't know. , Eisenhower would 
not knowingly be a party to any such artifice. 


MICHIGAN CAN LOSE 


However, it seems to me that whether the 
Romney-for-President backing is sincere or 
is only a device to have the GOP turn again 
to Dick Nixon in 1964, the movement does 
a distinct disservice to Michigan’s able Goy- 
ernor and the people of his State. 

Romney was elected in 1962. He took 
office In the wake of more than a decade 
of misrule, complicated by labor's domina- 
tion of former Gov. G. Mennen Williams and 
a stubborn, Republican ma- 
jority in the State legislature. 
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Michigan’s financial woes made national 
headlines. Industry began to look upon the 
Wolverine State as “a bad place to do busi- 
ness.” In some instances, the State's plight 
was exaggerated but there was enough 
substance in the charges to make them stick. 

As the leading figure in the fight to give 
Michigan a new constitution, George Rom- 
ney was effective and persuasive. 

Since his election, the Governor has shown 
unusual administrative talents. The chaotic 
condition of the State’s finances is being 
corrected. Romney works well with the 
legislature. 

Citizens of Michigan trust Governor Rom- 
ney. He is articulate, energetic and a 
crusader for good government. 

He could be Presidential timber. 


A START, BUT 


Having said this, I pray that George 
Romney will not be persuaded or conned 
into believing that he is the man to take 
on JFK., in 1964. 

First things usually come first, and there 
is a job to be done in Michigan. Romney 
has made a splendid start but it is, neverthe- 
less, only a start. 

The national attention that Romney is 
getting could turn a lesser man's head. Flat- 
tery—mixed with sincere and well deserved 
tributes—is a powerful potion. 

Still, Governor Romney has a contract 
with the people of Michigan to change the 
State’s image. This, he is doing. But the 
task is far from completion. 

If Michigan gets the notion that Romney 
is being carried away by higher political 
ambitions, his motives will be questioned 
and his programs are certain to be seriously 
damaged. 

As one who admires Romney and also has 
a vital interest in Michigan’s growth and de- 
velopment, I suggest that George can do 
much more for his State and his own polit- 
ical future by staying on the job he said he 
wanted, and to which he was elected. 


MORE ON POLITICS 


Governor Nelson Rockefeller is discover- 
ing that being the front runner for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination has its dis- 
advantages. 

When 1,200 newspaper publishers and their 
guests gathered in the Waldorf-Astoria ball- 
room to hear “Rocky” at the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising banquet, they were prepared for a 
topflight performance. 

Unhappily, the Governor laid a large-sized 
egg. Though his speech did not lack sub- 
stance, Rocky's delivery was dreary and 
uninspired. 

As the lady sitting next to me said with a 
wink, “He must have his mind on other 
matters.” 

A CINCINNATI DUD 


Last Monday, Rockefeller addressed a $100- 
a-plate Republican dinner in Cincinnati. 
One of my trusted spies in the Queen City 
reports that “Rockefeller came to Cincin- 
nati with one apparent purpose: to sell him- 
self to the Taft Republicans.” 

And then he added: “The general con- 
clusion of politicians and reporters pres- 
ent was that the Taft Republicans didn't 
buy. 

“He had a big turnout, the crowd was cor- 
dial but by no standards was it enthusiastic. 
Former President Eisenhower was here 2 
years ago and got a rousing welcome. Last 
year, Senator GoLpwaTER came and shook 
the rafters, 

“Against those two sparkling performances, 
Rockefeller's was flat. 

“He told the crowd what they wanted to 
hear—fiscal responsibility, Kennedy bun- 
gling, individual liberty, expansion of pri- 
vate enterprise, and more jobs—but the 
telling of it was dull. 

“The Taft Republicans felt that this was 
especially designed for them. One said, after 
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the speech, He's all things to all men. This 
is not the way he talks in New York." 

“Rockefeller was interrupted by polite ap- 
plause half a dozen times in his speech, but 
it was not sustained or wild applause. This 
was in sharp contrast to the receptions given 
GOLDWATER and Eisenhower. 


HE'S NO MATCH 


What's happened to Rocky? 

I have heard him talk on three or four 
occasions when he was quite good. 

Perhaps the combination of liquor license 
scandals in New York, an unpopular tax pro- 
gram, the charges which forced the GOP 
State chairman to resign, and his personal 
affairs are getting him down. 

In any event, Rocky’s usual bounce is lack- 
ing, and, on the basis of his last two 
speeches, he would be no match for Kennedy 
in a hard-hitting campaign. 


BARRY’S BACKING 


Which, once again, brings up the subject 
of Barry GOLDWATER. 

Last Wednesday evening, on “CBS Re- 
ports,” Columnist Walter Lippmann con- 
firmed the views expressed earlier in “The 
Publisher's Notebook”; namely, that a Ken- 
nedy-Rockefeller race would give the voters 
little real choice because no real philosophi- 
cal differences exist between them. 

Lippmann thought, as I do, that if the 
Republicans really want to test the issues, 
they should nominate the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

As I said last week, “It would be stimulat- 
ing, for a change, to haye some real issues in 
a Presidential campaign and most beneficial 
to the country to hear them discussed.” 

In a poll of Ohio Republican county 
chairmen, taken by the Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal, 37 percent were for GOLDWATER as against 
30 percent for Rockefeller. Significantly, 
some of the chairmen favoring GOLDWATER 
are from the State’s most populous counties. 

One poll does not constitute a trend, but 
Gotpwater’s stock is rising rapidly among 
the conservatively oriented voters. 


WELL, WHY NOT? 


Could GoLpwarer win? Could any Repub- 
lican beat Kennedy? 

This I doubt, providing the country is still 
prosperous in 1964, and Kennedy isn’t taking 
the worst of it from Comrade Khrushchev. 

But until someone such as GOLDWATER 
heads the Republican ticket, the conservative 
strength in this country will never be tested. 

Why should the Republicans, basically the 
conservative party, fear to try it? 


CANYONLANDS NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Ltoyp] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced into the record of the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the United States Senate a state- 
ment pertaining to the proposed Canyon- 
lands National Park, surrounding the 
confluence of the Colorado and Green 
Rivers in Utah which together constitute 
the wildest river in the United States 
and some of the most fantastic wonders 
of nature to be found anywhere in the 
world. 

Because of the importance of this 
pending legislation to the people of all 
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America, I feel it appropriate to present 
the statement to the whole House at this 
time. 

I give wholehearted support to the 
principle of S. 27, establishing the Can- 
yonlands National Park. The areas of 
agreement among informed persons re- 
garding conditions of the proposed park 
are now so dominating that action on 
the bill should proceed forthwith. The 
few remaining areas of disagreement, in- 
cluding the drawing of the precise 
boundaries should not be beyond the 
power of reasonable men to resolve, and 
at an early date. Upon the responsible 
accommodation of these remaining areas 
of disagreement depends my complete 
and final endorsement of S. 27. 

Within the proposed boundaries of the 
bill, the Federal ownership is 231,532 
acres, with an additional 27,000-plus 
acres of State land. There is no private 
land within the area. Consequently, 
the cost of acquisition to the Federal 
Government will be nothing, except for 
the amount required to pay for State 
lands which cannot be acquired by ex- 
change. 

In the words of Max N. Edwards, As- 
sistant Secretary and Legislative Coun- 
sel to the Department of Interior, as pre- 
sented for this record: 

So when you look at it, it is a real bargain 
in com m to other authorizations with 
which this committee and the Congress have 
been faced. I think it is also important to 
point out to this committee that in con- 
sidering this bill no private residences or em- 
ployment will be disturbed because there are 
none. 


But my purpose in introducing this 
statement into the record is not to em- 
phasize the singular lack of expense to 
the Federal Government, important as 
this is, but rather to give voice to the in- 
‘comparable opportunity now afforded to 
the Congress of the United States to add 
to the national park system, a land with- 
out comparison anywhere in the world. 

On April 6, 1963, the author of the bill, 
Senator FRANK E. Moss, of Utah, Senator 
WALLACE F. BENNETT, the senior Senator 
from Utah, and LAURENCE J. BURTON, 
Utah First District Congressman, met 
with Gov. George D. Clyde, of Utah, in 
Salt Lake City at a meeting suggested by 
Governor Clyde to which I was also in- 
vited as the fourth and final member of 
the Utah congressional delegation and 
which invitation I accepted whole- 
heartedly. 

Subsequent to my acceptance, the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
upon which I serve, acted upon legisla- 
tion pertaining directly to the use and 
supply of silver, a matter if important 
economic interest to my State, and this 
bill was called up for action in the House 
at a time which conflicted with my 
planned visit to the Salt Lake City meet- 
ing on Canyonlands. I therefore can- 
celed the Salt Lake trip in the conviction 
that the three congressional delegates 
in attendance with the Governor could 
make progress to agreement which I 
could support. 

While the Salt Lake meeting did result 
in progress, there remained and still re- 
main final steps toward full agreement. 
This involves, in addition to matters to 
be hereinafter noted, the precise lan- 
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guage which will give to the United 
States and to Utah as national park area 
the incomparably beautiful and rare 
country of the Canyonlands, at the same 
time reserving for reasonable and proper 
development, the more obvious areas of 
oil and mineral wealth for beneficial use 
and orderly development. The success- 
ful culmination of this final agreement 
is our present challenge. 

I will not add to the Recorp duplicate 
testimony which has been submitted in 
detail and depth in this and previous 
REcorpD’s. 

I endorse the descriptions of the 
beauty and inspiration of the geologic 
fantasies created by nature in the weird 
and colorful world which surrounds the 
confluence of the Green and Colorado 
Rivers in Utah. The uranium boom of 
the 1950’s helped raise this fantastic 
land to public notice. Before those 
years, I traveled in this and adjoining 
areas of my State as a scoutmaster, and 
saw the wonder and inspiration which 
these magic lands brought to young 
eyes, and believe these unbelievable 
beauties should be protected and super- 
vised with the respect and talent which 
the National Park Service contributes 
to the preservation of the supreme 
wealths of nature. 

As a Utahan, I will be proud to have 
the searchers of beauty by the millions, 
in this and future generations, draw on 
the inspiration of these temples of rock 
and spirit. 

Canyonlands in an area of untold oil 
and mineral wealth. As the result of 
new discoveries, the assessed value of 
property in San Juan County, in which 
most of Canyonlands is located, jumped 
from $3.4 million in 1953 to $132 million 
in 1960. The school district became 
self-sustaining and contributed a surplus 
to other schoo] districts of Utah under 
the State’s uniform school fund. The 
announced termination of Government 
purchases of uranium resulted in a de- 
cline in this valuation, but oil, potash 
and other mineral reserves make the 
area unique in national park regions and 
require open minds to prevent unwise 
and excessive lockups of economic 
resources. 

There has been great impetus to cre- 
ation of Canyonlands by the present 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Stewart 
L. Udall. As a Utahan, I should like to 
add my voice to the others who have 
expressed public appreciation to him. 
Secretary Udall would prefer a larger 
acreage in the park, as is well known, 
but it is my very sincere hope that he 
will recognize the validity of the argu- 
ments of those whom I support, which is 
that benefits to education and other vital 
needs, support the recognition of bound- 
aries and uses which will allow reason- 
able utilization of mineral as well as 
esthetic resources. 

There now remain three principal 
areas in which more precise agreement 
is necessary. They are: 

First. Boundaries, particularly those 
in the northeast portion where there 
must be an accommodation with appro- 
priate development of minerals, oil, and 
other private uses. It is my hope there 
may be agreement among all four mem- 
bers of the Utah congressional delega- 
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tion which will represent the consensus 


of informed opinion and the needs of 
the National Park Service. 

Second. Language of the so-called 
phaseout provisions. This should be 
sufficiently clear to discourage future 
litigation, at the same time giving proper 
weight to public and private rights. 

Third. Improvement of language per- 
taining to exchange of Utah school 
lands within the proposed park area for 
similar sections outside the proposed 
park boundaries. This language should 
accurately and equitably represent the 
interests of both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of Utah. 

I pledge my efforts to encourage and 
achieve these final decisions upon which 
a united effort toward the establishment 
of the Canyonlands National Park can be 
launched and which will be evidence of 
the intelligence of the civilization of our 
day. 


NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT INCREASE 
LOOMS ONCE MORE 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. SHORT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, before the 
end of this week we will have before the 
House of Representatives the bill to once 
again increase the debt limit ceiling— 
to a record $309 billion. It is my under- 
standing that the new limit is to apply 
during July and August, and that a fur- 
ther increase will be needed later on so 
the Government can finance a big defi- 
cit in prospect for the year beginning 
July 1. It has been further indicated 
by Treasury Secretary Dillon that the 
debt limit ceiling may have to be boosted 
still higher—to between $315 billion and 
$325 billion. 

Some news items about this pending 
legislation, by means of their wording, 
might easily mislead my constituents 
and the general public into believing 
that this proposal meets with the ap- 
proval of all the House membership, as 
well as the entire Ways and Means Com- 
mittee membership. Therefore, I would 
like to point out some very pertinent ob- 
jections I personally have, and am sure 
the minority members of the House and 
Ways and Means Committee also have, 
judging from their minority report on 
H.R. 6009. 

First, I want to remind the public that 
Congress took action last year provid- 
ing for a temporary statutory debt lim- 
itation for the period from July 1, 1963, 
to March 31, 1963, of $308 billion. Dur- 
ing the period April 1 to June 24, this 
ceiling was to drop down to $305 billion. 
Then from June 25 to June 30, 1963, it 
was to drop still further to $300 billion. 
And finally, on July 1, the debt limita- 
tion would automatically revert to the 
permanent limitation of $285 billion. 

This series of actions supposedly was 
taken to allow proper provision to be 
made for expected seasonal variations in 
expenditures and receipts of the Govern- 
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ment in fiscal 1963—but was not in- 
tended to allow flexibility to cover deficit 
financing for 1963. : 

This administration misled the Con- 
gress and the public by presenting a 
fictitious budget—which balanced on 
paper only—and carried forth the fic- 
tion in the debt ceiling increase last year 
by providing the peak of $308 billion, 
to supposedly drop to a low of $300 bil- 
lion after June 25, 1963. 

We Republicans, and all those who do 
not believe in planned deficit financing 
as a Government policy, have been de- 
scribed as suffering from basic Puritan 
ethics by President Kennedy’s chief 
economic adviser, Walter W. Heller. 
Just recently we were called “naggers” 
by one of the administration’s legisla- 
tive leaders. All because we oppose con- 
tinued reckless spending, unbalanced 
budgets, and continued increased na- 
tional debt limits. 

According to Webster's dictionary, a 
“nagger” is one who irritates by persist- 
ent scolding or urging. It is unfortu- 
nate that the present administration 
appears to be so irresponsible in han- 
dling our national economy that we are 
forced to take the position of being 
“naggers’—although I must admit the 
term “Puritan ethics”—instead of hav- 
ing an unpleasant connotation—is 
looked upon by most people as some- 
thing to be proud of. 

I was under the impression, during the 
period of time President Kennedy was 
running for the Presidency, that he more 
or less suffered from “basic Puritan 
ethics.” At any rate, a brief quotation 
from one of his speeches would indicate 
this to most people: 

I want to be a President who is concerned, 
not only about the Government balancing 
its budget, but about the housewife balanc- 
ing hers, 


Evidently someone helped cure Presi- 
dent Kennedy from this dread disease 
once he took office. Let me say that the 
housewife would have far less difficulty 
in balancing her budget if the Federal 
Government would take the lead in es- 
tablishing this as a virtue instead of 
Puritanism, and also take less from her 
budget in the way of taxes by the obvi- 
ous means of lessening Federal Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

The New Frontier has continued to 
flood Congress with more and more plans 
or programs for increased spending, not 
for balancing the budget. They want to 
“get the country moving again” by pro- 
viding everything for the citizens, such 
as more public works, more medical care, 
more recreational facilities, a domestic 
Peace Corps, youth camps for school 
dropouts—thereby increasing the desire 
of many youths to go ahead and drop out 
of school, since they will be provided for 
by the Government anyhow. At the 
same time this New Frontier is going to 
reduce taxes, and at the same time in- 
crease Federal spending for all these 
services. Truly a monumental task. 
Actually an impossible task. Even for 
talented New Frontiersmen. 

We Republican Members also love our 
country. We also have the welfare of 
its citizens at heart. We would like to 
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help the President achieve his expressed 
desire to balance the Federal budget and 
help the housewife balance her house- 
hold budget as well, if he would just per- 
mit us to help. We will even cheerfully 
accept the title of “Puritan naggers” if 
he will allow us the privilege of helping. 

This year the Republican members of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
have proposed an extension of the exist- 
ing debt ceiling of $305 billion. The 
members feel, and rightly so, that if the 
Kennedy administration is truly sincere 
in its protestations of desiring efficiency 
and economy in Government, this pro- 
posed ceiling will be adequate for the 
foreseeable future. 

The Republicans feel—and again let 
me say I wholeheartedly agree—that this 
ceiling would bring about closer control 
on Government spending. They have 
not just taken a puritanical stance and 
stated their objections, but have offered 
constructively three ways by which such 
a reduction of expenditures could be 
brought about, and I will outline them 
at this time. 

First, the Secretary of the Treasury 
can increase sales of disposal of Govern- 
ment financial assets and strategic 
materials. According to a table listing 
loans, presented in a hearing before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
this session, the Government has about 
$30 billion in loans, many of which are 
readily marketable to private lenders. 

Second, there has been a substantial 
improvement in business and employ- 
ment, which will increase revenues for 
the balance of fiscal 1963 and fiscal 1964. 
This statement was made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in a speech before 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce when he 
forecast an increase of at least $1 billion 
for 1964, of revenues to the Treasury. 

Third, the Defense Department—ac- 
cording to the administration’s own Di- 
rector of the Budget in a speech before 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors on April 19, 1963—is supposed to 
produce nearly $2 billion of identifiable 
savings in this fiscal year. 

Statistics are admittedly dull, but let 
me point the following out anyhow: 

On June 30, 1961, the debt ceiling was 
$293 billion. Accumulated deficits pro- 
jected to June 30, 1964, amount to $27.1 
billion. Add these deficits to the debt 
ceiling of June 30, 1961, and during fiscal 
1964 the debt ceiling will have to be 
raised to at least $320 billion. 

Apparently the administration feels 
if they feed this “medicine” to cure our 
“basic Puritan ethics” in small doses, 
it will not taste so bad. 

However, even that increase to $320 
billion will not be enough unless the New 
Frontier spending is checked. President 
Kennedy has requested new obligational 
authority for fiscal 1964 of almost $108 
billion. This New Frontier administra- 
tion has, since it took office, increased 
the 1962 budget of $80.9 billion to the 
1964 budget of $107.9 billion—an in- 
crease of $27 billion. This means a $1 
billion per month rate increase, 

This leaves we “nagging Puritans” 
with some pretty basic questions for the 
New Frontier planned deficit financing 
proponents. 
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First, do the Members of Congress 
now support a policy of unlimited debt? 

Second, are we to “rubberstamp” 
every request of the administration to 
extend its borrowing authority every 
time its expenditures exceed its reve- 
nues? If so, perhaps the housewife 
would like this privilege extended to her 
as well. 

Third, if the above situation is to be 
fact, why not instead simply remove a 
national debt ceiling limitation and stop 
being hypocritical about it? 

We all realize austerity is never pop- 
ular, But we also realize that bank- 
ruptcy is demoralizing—to say the 
least—and national bankruptcy would 
demoralize not only our own citizens, 
but the entire world, with the exception 
of the Communist bloc countries who 
look forward with glee to that happening 
anyhow. 

While I hesitate to do so, I feel I must 
offer some more statistics. While a 
candidate for the Presidency, Senator 
Kennedy made a speech before the As- 
sociated Business Publications Confer- 
ence in New York on October 12, 1960. 
At that time he castigated the party— 
meaning the Republican Party—which 
he asserted had expanded the Federal 
payroll to an all-time high, increased 
the debt limit five times, and spent two- 
thirds as much money as all the previous 
administrations put together. 

In this speech, Candidate Kennedy had 
a lot to say about national economy, and 
finally stated “we would use the budget 
2 an instrument of economic stabiliza- 

on.” 

How did he plan to do this? By what 
means? Let me finish the quote: 

In boom times we should run a surplus and 
retire the debt. We should seek a balanced 
budget over the course of the business cycle 
with surpluses during good times more than 
offsetting the deficits which may be incurred 
during slumps. 


So, let us analyze his statement. First, 
how does the Federal payroll now com- 
pare with the payroll existing at the time 
President Kennedy took office? Two mil- 
lion three hundred and fifty-two thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-nine 
were on the Federal payroll when he took 
office. As of June 30, 1962, the actual 
total was 2,484,654, meaning an increase 
of 131,855 Federal employees. 

President Kennedy’s estimate in the 
1963 budget showed a figure of 2,534,041 
for the Federal payroll; and as of June 
30, 1964, the estimate is raised to 2,570,- 
533. 

Simple mathematics will show that the 
Kennedy administration first increased 
the payroll by 181,242 employees—and 
next increased it by 217,734 employees— 
over that which existed at the time he 
took office. 

As an interesting, and somewhat ag- 
gravating sidelight, let me add that not 
only is he increasing the regular Federal 
payroll but the White House staff, 
through a Mrs. Dorothy Davies, is now 
taking direct control of the more than 
10,000 student summer jobs in Govern- 
ment by means of directing that all ap- 
plicants must be cleared through the 
staff, including political references. It 
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will be interesting to find out later how 
many of the students hired offered Re- 
publican political references. 

The five-time debt limit increase dur- 
ing Eisenhower's 8-year term—which 
Candidate Kennedy castigated—has been 
more than matched now by his fourth re- 
quest for a raise in the debt limit before 
the end of his 4-year term. I shudder 
to even think of what will happen if the 
New Frontier administration holds sway 
for 4 more years. 

I have a tabulation which shows the 
Eisenhower spending by fiscal years— 
July 1, 1952, through June 30, 1960— 
which indicates the following: 


569, 486 


However, the same tabulation shows 
Kennedy spending—also by fiscal years— 
July 1, 1960, through June 30, 1964, which 
indicates the following—even allowing 
for use of his own “estimates” for 1963 
and 1964. 


Million 
TTT 81. 515 
r E ITAROA TEETE EES A A E 87, 787 
1963 (estimated 94,311 
1964 (estimated) 98, 802 


This totals, for 4 years, to $362,415 
million. 

When the final figures are in for ac- 
tual spending, instead of the “estimated” 
figures for 1963 and 1964 it will be much, 
much more. 

Not bad for an administration dedi- 
cated to “moving ahead.” 

My same tabulation shows that in 35 
Republican administrations, there has 
been a net increase in the national debt 
of $16,086 million. Whereas, in 26 Dem- 
ocratic years, there was a net increase 
of the national debt of $271,832 million. 

This same tally shows the percentage 
for Republicans for the national debt to 
be 5.6 percent, and that for the Demo- 
crats to be 94.4 percent. 

It also shows the interest burden for 
Republicans to be $502 million, whereas 
the interest burden for the Democrats 
was $8.46 billion. 

To close, I would like to quote Thomas 
Jefferson—claimed as the mentor of the 
Democratic Party—who had this to say 
about criticism: 

He who fears criticism is hopeless. If our 
cause is right, be not afraid of criticism, ad- 
vocate it, expound it, and if need be, fight 
for it. Critics always have been and always 
will be, but to the strong minded they are a 
help rather than a hindrance. Take your 
akg in life’s stage and play your part to the 
end, 

So perhaps instead of naggers“ we 
should more properly be called “helpers.” 
But whatever we are called—we do not 
propose to cast aside our convictions or 
our integrity to help push the United 
States further down the road to national 
bankruptcy for the convenience of eco- 
nomic theorists. 
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A STUDY BY THE AMERICAN LAW 
DIVISION OF THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS SUPPORTS THE VIEW 
THAT A CONGRESSIONAL ACT IS 
REQUIRED TO AUTHORIZE CON- 
VERSION OF THE CAPITOL THEA- 
TER TO OFFICE SPACE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL] for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, a new 
study by the American Law Division of 
the Library of Congress supports the 
view that a congressional act is required 
to authorize a conversion of the Capitol 
Theater in Washington, D.C., to office 
space. The National Press Building 
Corp., owner of the Capitol Theater in 
the District of Columbia, has announced 
that rising costs and taxes make it nec- 
essary to convert the theater to store 
and office space. 

Last fall, to its great credit, the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia of 
the House of Representatives shep- 
herded through the House without a 
dissenting vote a bill to save the Capitol 
Theater which I cosponsored. I have 
now introduced a revised measure, H.R. 
5613, which has broad citizen support. 

Faced with a similar crisis regarding 
Carnegie Hall in New York City the citi- 
zens there acted in time and successfully 
saved that great cultural facility for 
themselves and their children. Leader- 
ship in the drive to save Carnegie Hall 
was undertaken by Isaac Stern and other 
leading artists, and Mayor Robert Wag- 
ner, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, and Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

At the opening of the exhibition of the 
Mona Lisa in the National Gallery of 
Art President Kennedy said: 

I want to make clear that grateful as we 
are for this painting, we will continue to 
press ahead with the effort to develop an 
independent artistic force and power of our 
own. 


There are, of course, many things such 
an independent artistic force of our own 
could do, but certainly there is nothing 
which would pay quicker and richer cul- 
tural dividends than saving the Capitol 
Theater in Washington, D.C. I hope 
that President Kennedy will add his own 
great leadership in the drive to save the 
Capitol Theater for the benefit of the 
people of this Nation. The interest in 
the arts of the theater was never higher 
than it is today, for we are in the midst 
of a national cultural explosion, and his 
leadership in this matter would have 
great national support. 

Here in the District of Columbia many 
of our theaters have been destroyed for 
parking lot and other purposes—the 
Shubert, and the Columbia—and even 
now this administration is moving to 
destroy the Belasco Theater and replace 
it with a pseudo early American en- 
trance to a wholly modern building. It 
is also moving to destroy the Washing- 
ton Civic Auditorium in order to 
straighten a minor roadway. 

Surely the arts which, as President 
Eisenhower once said, “make our civil- 
ization endure and flourish” deserve 
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more than lip service from this admin- 
istration. 

I include the Library of Congress 
study, an article from the Sunday Star 
of May 12, 1963, and a copy of my bill, 
H.R. 5613, which seeks to preserve the 
Capitol Theater: 


‘Tue LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1963. 

To: Hon. WILIAN B. WIDNALL. 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: National Press Club Building, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, proposed elimination 
of theater in, jurisdiction to grant au- 
thority for. 

Reference is made to your request of April 
15, 1963, inquiring whether, in view of Pub- 
lic Law 127 (69th Cong., 44 Stat. 298), au- 
thorizing construction of the Press Club 
Building to a height of 140 feet, the District 
of Columbia Board of Zoning Adjustment 
now has authority to permit the proposed 
conversion of the Capitol Theater into office 
space or would this require an act of Con- 
gress. You enclosed a letter from Saul E, 
Rogers, attorney at law, 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., which states his opinion 
that an act of Congress is required and in 
addition a newspaper clipping stating that 
the Board had deferred action because of its 
desire to explore its authority to grant the 
variance requested. Both the letter and 
the clipping are returned herewith. You 
particularly desire to be informed of the 
arguments which might be made support- 
ing the proposition that a congressional act 
ts required. 

The proposition that a congressional act 
is required to authorize conversion of the 
Capitol Theater to office space would seem 
to be reasonably arguable along the follow- 
ing lines: 

In 1910 the Congress of the United States 
passed the act of June 1, 1910 (36 Stat. 452) 
an act to regulate the height of buildings in 
the District of Columbia, (D.C. Code 5-401 
through 5-409). The act, however, was more 
than a mere height regulation, although it 
dealt mainly in terms of height. That is to 
say it required various amounts of fire-proof 
construction for certain types of buildings, 
not only because of their height but because 
of the use, i.e., business buildings (sec. 2); 
hotels, apartment houses, and tenement 
houses, halls with a seating capacity of more 
than 300 and even theaters (sec. 3); business 
and commercial streets and residence streets, 
(sec. 5), eto. In other words they were actu- 
ally dealing with fire safety and use in terms 
of height (see also H. Rept. No. 720, 61st Cong. 
on H.R. 19070; S. Rept. No. 581 and H. 
Rept. No. 1382 (the conference report) ). 
In doing this the Congress placed an overall 
height limitation on buildings on business 
streets or avenues as follows (sec. 5): 

“No building shall be erected, altered or 
raised in any manner as to exceed the height 
of one hundred and thirty feet on a business 
street or avenue as the same is now or here- 
after may be lawfully designated except 
(north side of Pennsylvania Avenue from ist 
to 15th Streets—160 feet). 

In 1920 by the act of March 1, 1920 (41 
Stat. 500), an act to regulate the height, 
area, and use of buildings in the District of 
Columbia and to create a Zoning Commis- 
sion and for other purposes (D.C. Code 5- 
412), et seq., a zoning system was instituted 
in the District “to protect the public health, 
secure the public safety and to protect prop- 
erty.” This act authorized the Zoning Com- 
mission to divide the District up into 
districts and to issue zoning r ations 
therefor. It did not, however, authorize the 
commission either, to permit buildings to 
be constructed in excess of the height limita- 
tions of the 1910 act, supra, or to issue 
regulations governing buildings to be erected 
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in excess of that height (see text, 41 Stat. 
500, also H.R. No. 108, 66th Cong. on H.R. 
6863; S. Rept. No. 226, and H. Rept. No. 653 
(conference report), CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 58, pp. 5044-5050, 6555-6558, vol. 59, pp. 
1032-1033). In fact the act in section 2 made 
this specifically clear as follows: 

“That within six months after the passage 
of this Act and after public notice and 
hearing as hereinafter provided, the said 
commission shall divide the District of Co- 
lumbia into certain districts, to be known, 
respectively, as height, area, and use dis- 
tricts, and shall adopt regulations specify- 
ing the height and area of buildings there- 
after to be erected or altered therein and 
the purposes for which buildings and 
premises therein may be used: Provided, That 
such regulations may differ in the various 
districts: Provided further, That the per- 
missible height of buildings in any district 
shall not exceed the maximum height of 
building now authorized upon any street in 
any part of that district by the Act of Con- 
gress approved June 1, 1910, and amendments 
thereto, regulating the height of buildings 
in the District of Columbia.” 

Not only was such power not given to the 
Zoning Commission but the act of 1910, 
supra, was not repealed. Its limiting pro- 
visions were left in force, even down to the 
present time (see D.C. Code 5-401 through 
5-409). 

Subsequent to the enactment of the 1920 
act, supra, i.e., in 1926, the Congress made a 
special exception to the 1910 act by enacting 
the act of April 16, 1926 (44 Stat. 298, ch. 
150), an act to amend an act regulating the 
height of buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia, approved June 1, 1910, in the following 
terms; 

“That an act entitled ‘An Act to regulate 
the height of buildings in the District of 
Columbia’, approved June 1, 1910, be, and 
it is hereby, amended by adding at the end 
of paragraph 5 of said Act the following 
proviso: 

“And further provided, That the building 
to be erected on lots 813, 814, and 820, in 
square 254, located on the southeast corner 
of Fourteenth and F Streets northwest, be 
permitted to be erected to a height not to 
exceed one hundred and forty feet above the 
F Street curb.” 

The Congress, as is evident, did not amend 
the 1920 Zoning Commission Act to give the 
Commission authority to make exceptions to 
the construction of specific kinds of build- 
ings above the height limitations of the 1910 
act. In fact, as noted, supra in the 1920 
act, those limitations were specifically im- 
posed upon the Commission, and remained 
so. The Congress, having reserved to itself 
in the 1910 act decisions with respect the 
types, kinds, locations and other matters 
relating to buildings to be constructed above 
those height limitations, was in legal effect, 
here, making such a decision with reference 
to the specific building, the National Press 
Club Building, to be erected on the corner 
of 14th and F Streets NW. Even with respect 
to this particular building, Congress was not 
merely making a height decision. It con- 
sidered the effect of light or air on surround- 
ing property, stating in part (H. Rept. No. 
591, 69th Cong., p. 1): 

And we do not believe that this is in any 
way contrary to the spirit of the act of June 
1, 1910, providing for a zoning commission, 
as the additional height will in no way shut 
off light or air from the surrounding prop- 
erty. 

Although the committee’s statement re- 
specting the Zoning Commission Act was in 
error, since the Commission was established 
by the Act of 1920, the Congress, here, was 
making its own zoning decision respecting 
light and air with respect to that specific 
building. 
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The Senate committee’s Report No. 505, 
on H.R. 9398, was extremely brief, because it 
had already considered the matter in con- 
nection with its own bill, S. 3495. If favor- 
ably reported H.R. 9398 for the reason, as it 
stated, set forth in the report on S. 3495, i.e., 
Senate Report No. 395. That use and density 
were considered by the Congress is evident 
from the Senate committee’s Report, No. 
395. The report states that an auditorium 
and appurtenances suitable for club, quasi- 
public and public functions is to be super- 
imposed upon an 11-story structure and that 
the building would be the largest privately 
owned building in Washington. It noted 
architectural aspects of the building, its 
relationship to the “sky line” and the sur- 
rounding buildings, light, and air, and even 
the width of the surrounding streets. It 
stated that the “plans” provided for the 
auditorium, etc., and thus, it is evident that 
the committee was aware of the content of 
the proposed building, i.e., stores, theater, 
offices and club. Nothing appears, in either 
the act, the reports of the committees, or 
elsewhere, of an intention on the part of 
Congress to share its jurisdiction, over build- 
ings, exceeding the limitations of the 1910 
act, with the Zoning Commission or anyone 
else. 

Finally, the act of June 20, 1938, 52 Stat- 
ute 797, providing for the zoning of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the regulation of the 
location, height, bulk and uses of buildings 
and other structures and of the uses of land 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. (D.C. Code 5-420 et seq.) which 
created the Board of Zoning Adjustment and 
increased zoning powers, did not confer upon 
the Zoning Commission or the Board of 
Zoning Adjustment any additional powers 
respecting situations covered by the 1910 act. 
Here too, the matters covered by the earlier 
act were placed beyond their reach. Section 
6 of the 1938 act specifically provides (see 
also D.C, Code 5-418): 

“The permissible height of buildings in 
any district shall not exceed the maximum 
height of buildings now authorized upon any 
street in any part of the District of Columbia 
by the act of Congress approved June 1, 1910, 
and amendments thereto, regulating the 
height of buildings in the District of 
Columbia.” 

Nor did the repeals section of the act (sec. 
15) reach the 1910 act. It repealed the Zon- 
ing Act of 1920, supra, in part and any laws 
in conflict with the provisions of the 1938 
act. Further, nothing appears in the act, 
the Committee Reports (H. Rept. No. 2418, 
75th Cong.; S. Rept. No. 1962) as elsewhere 
that Congress intended by the 1938 act to 
part with or share its Jurisdiction in matters 
exceeding the limitations imposed by it in 
the 1910 act. 

{From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., 
May 12, 1963] 
END OF A MOVIE PALACE? 
(By T. W. Tirana) 

“Standing room only inside,” the stentori- 
an doorman with the resplendent blue and 
gold-braid uniform used to declare outside 
the Capitol Theater. The faithful, in a line 
often extending from F Street around the 
corner to 14th Street, would wait their turn 
patiently, rain or shine. Eventually they 
would be admitted to a sanctuary of marble 
pillars, cut-glass chandeliers, mirrors, pol- 
ished brass, tasseled velvet curtains, plush 
carpets, fancy powder room with attend- 
ants, a platoon of deferential ushers and, of 
course, the show. For a few hours, they 
could live in splendor, unmindful of the dirty 
dishes left undone at home or the dreary job 
awaiting them the next morning. 

Those were the old days. The Capitol 
doorman, now somewhat bedraggled, rarely 
announces these days that the show is sold 
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out. Last to be sold out were the Bolshoi 
Ballet last November, “Gone With the Wind” 
in 1961, “Some Like It Hot,” in 1959, and 
“Carousel” in 1956. The theater has tried 
3-D, wiring the seats to vibrate with a hor- 
ror show called “The Tingler,” Vista-Vision 
and CinemaScope. Nothing seemed to help. 
Fewer and fewer people came until, now, 
the theater on the average has fewer than 
half its seats filled. In 1953, the four-act 
vaudeville show which preceded each movie 
was killed. The house staff was cut gradu- 
ally from 70 to 30. The days of the old movie 
Palaces had come to an end. 

The National Press Building Corp., owner 
of the theater which takes up one-third 
of the building, announced recently that it 
planned to convert the theater into store and 
office space. There was a loud outcry. Two 
local groups offered to take over the lease 
the Loew's movie chain was ready to drop, 
a Citizen’s Committee To Save the Capitol 
Theater was formed to remind the corpora- 
tion of its duties to the public, and bills 
were introduced in Congress to allow the 
District Commissioners to run the theater. 
In the midst of the furor, Loew's lease was 
extended to July 31. 

Although the Capitol is in bad need of 
repair, without it there would be no stage 
large enough for major ballet, opera and 
drama productions for several seasons. The 
National Culture Center, still on the drawing 
boards and far from its fund-raising goal, 
could not be built for at least 3 to 6 years. 
Constitution Hall is suitable only for concerts 
and the two remaining stages, at Lisner Au- 
ditorium and the National Theater, are small. 
The Washington Coliseum, built for circuses 
and hockey games, might serve in a pinch. 

“Imagine Russia sending the Bolshoi Bal- 
let here and our having to say that Washing- 
ton can’t play it—that Washington has no 
theater large enough,“ says Sam Jack Kauf- 
man, president of Musician’s Union Local 
161, who used to conduct in the pit of the 
Capitol. 

The Press Building actually was made pos- 
sible by the theater. Desperate to get a the- 
ater downtown, movie magnate William Fox 
offered the Press Club, now majority stock- 
holder in the Press Building Corp., $500,000 
cash for the first and 25th years’ rent if the 
club would build a theater in its proposed 
building. With its finances taken care of, 
the Press Club proceeded with the building. 
During the depression, when Mr. Fox ran 
into trouble, Loew's took over the lease. 

The Capitol, called the Fox until 1933, was 
designed by C. W. and George L. Rapp of 
Chicago, noted movie palace architects. Al- 
though not as gaudy or grotesque as some of 
the other movie palaces built in the 1920's, 
the Capitol, with its imitation Moorish- 
Hispanic theme, was considered the best 
theater south of New York. It has a stage 
100 by 32 feet, a Wurlitzer organ, an orches- 
tra pit which rises to stage level, and seats 
for 3,342 fans. 

Despite our nostalgic memories of the 
roaring twenties, public entertainments then 
were few. Only 1 family in 10 had a car, and 
there was no Little League, mass bowling or 
television. For lack of things to do and 
places to go, people went to the movies— 
religiously. They usually set aside 1 day a 
week for the picture show, caring more about 
going to the movies than watching a particu- 
lar film; going to the movies was an 
adventure. 

Class lines were more rigid in those days 
than these, and the great moviegoing public 
was fascinated with the lives of the rich. 
Hollywood, having discovered this early, 
played the rags to riches theme for all it was 
worth. The movie palaces helped, providing 
the setting for a total escape from reality. 

The grand opening of the Fox, on Septem- 
ber 19, 1927, was attended by President and 
Mrs. Coolidge and much of the Cabinet and 
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diplomatic corps. A 50-piece orchestra 
played “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Then 
the curtains opened, and there on the screen 
was Fort McHenry, lit by flashes of artillery 
fire, and Francis Scott Key, watching the 
flag that was still there. There were 
choruses, ballet, a newsreel and finally the 
movie, “Paid To Love,” in which the crown 
prince of a small European country falls in 
love with a cabaret entertainer, marries her 
and, as a reward, obtains a large loan for his 
kingdom from an American banker. 

All the stars who made the circuit stopped 
at the Capitol at one time or another. They 
included Judy Garland, Betty Hutton, Mickey 
Rooney, Red Skelton, Arthur Godfrey, Danny 
Kaye, and Frank Sinatra. There were also 
the big name band leaders—Vincent Lopez, 
Ted Lewis, Glenn Miller, Ben Bernie, Tommy 
Dorsey, Benny Goodman, and Spike Jones, 
who holds the theater attendance record of 
55,000 for 1 week. Toward the end, though, 
entertainers began asking the theater man- 
agement for the same pay they were getting 
from television and that did it. 

The small movie theaters with low over- 
heads came into their own after World War 
II. The movie palaces began collapsing, mak- 
ing way for office buildings and parking lots. 
Gone are the Roxy in New York, the plushest 
of the palaces, with 6,214 seats; the Fox in 
San Francisco; the Paramount in Los Angeles, 
and the Mastbaum in Philadelphia. One ex- 
ception is the Metropolitan in Boston, which 
has been restored. 

Were the Capitol to follow the trend, says 
Sol Hurok, international theatrical entrepre- 
neur and a prejudiced observer, it would be 
one of “the greatest catastrophes Washington 
could face.” Mr, Hurok says the demand for 
theater is such that practically every show 
he brings here is a sellout. He adds that he 
could guarantee keeping the Capitol going 26 
weeks of the year all by himself. 

The English Royal Ballet was the first 
fatality. Scheduled to play here May 24 
through 26, it had to be rerouted to Boston 
because the Loew's management was not sure 
last winter how long it would have the thea- 
ter. The last live performance was put on 
March 1, by Allan Sherman, the comedian. 

Albert F. Adams, manager of the National 
Press Building and secretary of the corpora- 
tion, says, “Certainly we have no fight with 
culture. It doesn’t make sense to call upon 
this one corporation to subsidize the fine arts 
in Washington.” 

Knox Banner, executive director of Down- 
town Progress, a nonprofit group formed by 
businessmen, adds, “We regret losing any 
kind of theater downtown, but the owners 
shouldn't be required to continue to operate 
at a loss for the public good.” 

The Press Building corporation is heavily 
in debt, At the expiration of its yearly lease 
last September 30, Loew's asked for a reduc- 
tion in its rent, which had been about 
$172,000. The corporation replied that this 
was not feasible. Two Washington groups 
were interested in picking up Loew’s lease 
when the corporation, with preliminary bids 
on converting the theater, raised its asking 
price to about $265,000 with a graranteed 20- 
year lease. It indicated it would prefer havy- 
ing stores and offices in the space. 

Hopes for keeping the theater going lie 
mainly in a bill introduced before Congress 
by Representative WWNALL, Republican, of 
New Jersey, and Senator Bratt, Republican, 
of Maryland. The bill would allow the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, advised by a citizens’ 
committee on the arts, to lease the theater 
for 20 years. Arrangements to pay for the 
lease have been left flexible, but a grant 
from the proposed increased Federal pay- 
ment to the District and a local tax of not 
more than one mill on each dollar have been 
mentioned, on the bill are 
imminent, 

Commissioner Walter N. Tobriner says that 
although the theater should be saved if at 
all possible, a separate Federal grant rather 
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any local funds should be used. “There are 
too many other priorities,” he says. Wash- 
ington is presently spending $24,100, not 
including Recreation Department staff sal- 
aries, on the arts—the National Symphony, 
the Watergate concerts, opera and ballet. 
Hagerstown, Md., is spending practically the 
same amount, $23,120, on the arts, and Bal- 
timore spends more than $4 million a year. 

Two local groups have offered to take over 
the Capitol lease, starting at the figure Loew’s 
was paying. Both groups believe that by re- 
building much of the theater, by bringing 
in a combination of top movies and theater, 
and by cutting the overhead, which they 
think would be easy with a local manage- 
ment, they could fill more seats and make 
the Capitol pay. 

Don King, owner of the new Town Theater, 
who is one of the bidders, notes that more 
than 9 million people visited the Smithso- 
nian Institution last year. Many of these 
people could be added to the Capitol's regular 
patrons, he thinks. Patrick Hayes, who with 
Fred Burke and Marvin Goldman, operators 
of the K-B Theaters, forms the second group, 
believes he would have no trouble bringing 
in foreign productions like the Bolshoi, musi- 
cals from the New York City Center, Strat- 
ford Shakespearean shows and stars like 
Victor Borge, Maurice Chevalier, Bob Hope 
and Harry Belafonte. 

Some observers believe that if the Press 
Building corporation starts converting the 
theater into stores and offices, it will find 
the cost much higher than it anticipates. 
Six stories would have to be cleared out, 
without disturbing seven stories above them 
and all this on one of the busiest streets in 
Washington. 

On the other hand, the cost involved in 
taking over the theater and running it at a 
profit is incalculable. A new management 
would have no way of telling, for instance, 
whether it could get Loew’s seats at a reason- 
able price or whether it would have to buy 
new seats at $40 each. Meanwhile, the fate 
of the Capitol, and whether for several sea- 
sons there will be any large theater produc- 
tions in Washington, hangs in the balance. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia (hereafter in this Act referred to 
as the “Board”) is hereby authorized and 
directed to enter into an agreement with the 
owner of the Capitol Theater, at 1326 F 
Street Northwest, in the District of Colum- 
bia, in order to assure that the Capitol 
Theater shall continue to be available for a 
period of at least twenty years for such pur- 
poses as the presentation of outstanding 
programs including motion pictures. This 
agreement shall include an option on the 
part of the Board to renew for a like period 
of time. Subject to the agreement entered 
into between the Board and the owner of 
the Capitol Theater, the Board is authorized 
to rent such theater for such purposes as the 
presentation of outstanding programs in- 
cluding motion pictures upon such terms as 
the Board may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established a com- 
mittee which shall be known as the “Citi- 
zens Committee on the Arts” to be composed 
of twenty-five members as follows: 

(1) the President of the Board, who shall 
serve as chairman of the Citizens Committee 
on the Arts; 

(2) the Superintendent of the Recreation 
Department of the District of Columbia, 
who shall be executive secretary coordinator; 
and 

(3) twenty-three well-qualified judges of 
the arts to be appointec by the Board. 

The Citizens Committee on the Arts shall 
advise and assist the Board in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, and advise and 
assist the Board in carrying out any other 
art activities which the Board may under- 
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take or assist. In making appointments to 
the Citizens Committee on the Arts under 
clause (3) of this section, the Board shall 
give special consideration to individuals 
recommended for such appointment by art 

tions and associations, and educa- 
tional institutions, or other institutions, 
with art programs, in the District of Colum- 
bia. 


Sec. 3. (a)(1) The Board is authorized to 
and shall solicit such contributions as it may 
deem necessary for a special fund to be 
known as the Commissioners’ Art Fund to 
carry out the provisions of this Act as well 
as any other art activities or programs which 
the Board may undertake or assist. 

(2) Beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, the Board shall set aside 
annually, from the general fund of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for contribution to the 
Commissioners’ Art Fund an amount, not 
less than $100,000, from the annual payment 
by the United States toward defraying the 
expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, not 
more than an amount equal to the product 
of 0.001 and the amount of tax revenue col- 
lected by the District of Columbia govern- 
ment in the preceding fiscal year which, 
together with such contributions as may be 
accepted, and such funds as may be set aside 
from the general fund of the District of Co- 
lumbia, under the authority of this section, 
shall be known as the Commissioners’ Art 
Fund and shall be used by the Board to 
carry out the provisions of this Act as well 
as any other art activities or programs which 
the Board may undertake or assist. 

(c) Of the funds made available to the 
Board each fiscal year under this section, not 
less than $75,000 shall be used by the Board 
to assist the National Symphony Orchestra 
in producing additional concerts in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, such as art festivals for 
the purpose of discovering and encouraging 
young artists, summer concerts, and chil- 
dren's concerts, at such facilities as the Car- 
ter Barron Amphitheater, the Capitol 
Theater, and Constitution Hall, which addi- 
tional concerts shall be presented free of 
charge, or at such admission fees as the 
Board may determine, for the benefit of the 
residents of the metropolitan area of the 
District of Columbia and its environs and 
the millions of tourists who visit the District 
of Columbia annually. 

(d) Of the funds made available to the 
Board each fiscal year under this section, 
not less than $50,000 shall be used by the 
Board to assist the art activities and pro- 
grams of the Recreation Department of the 
District of Columbia, authorized by section 
3 of article II of the Act entitled “An Act to 
create a Recreation Board for the District of 
Columbia, to define its duties, and for other 
purposes“, approved April 29, 1942, as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 8-210), in the pres- 
entation of programs for children, young 
people, and others, and to provide other cre- 
ative art programs which shall be made 
available in cooperation with the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia, as 
well as those pr which may be pro- 
vided in cooperation with the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No, 5 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
have permission to sit during general 
debate on May 15, 16, and 17. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection, 
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MATSON NAVIGATION CO. STATES 
POLICY POSITION ON THE ISSUE 
OF SUBSIDY IN THE HAWAII 
FREIGHT TRADE 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr, SHELLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to your attention and to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues the position of the 
Matson Navigation Co. on the issue of 
subsidy in the Hawaii freight trade. 

I bring this statement to the attention 
of the House of Representatives in that 
I am chairman of the California delega- 
tion’s subcommittee on ships and ship- 
building. As of this time, Mr. Speaker, I 
have not determined in my own mind 
the merit or possibility of a subsidy for 
the domestic shipping trade. However, I 
feel the position of this pioneering com- 
pany in the western trade merits our 
serious evaluation. 

Matson Navigation Co., the biggest U.S. 
domestic nonsubsidized steamship line, has 
taken a neutral stand on the issue of subsidy 
in the Hawaii freight trade. 

The question of subsidy for Hawali’s ocean 
freight was discussed today by the trade's 
dominant carrier in the first of a series of 
informational memos on various subjects 
which materially affect Matson and the pub- 
lic interest. 

Matson’s “memo on public affairs” says 
the company’s position regarding the issue 
of subsidy, both construction and operating, 
Federal or State, in the Hawall freight trade 
is one of neutrality—neither pro nor con. 

The memo adds: As the principal carrier 
in the trade, it is Matson’s fundamental re- 
sponsibility to keep the total cost of moving 
Hawall's commerce at the lowest possible 
level consistent with the maintenance of 
adequate service and a fair return to the 
stockholders on their investment in Matson. 
This responsibility does not include the de- 
termination of who is to pay this cost. 

Under the present system, the users of the 
service pay directly for it through freight 
charges. This is the normal way of doing 
business. Under a subsidy arrangement, part 
of the cost would be shifted, either to the 
taxpayers of the State or the Nation. 
Whether or not the cost burden should be 
shifted is a matter of public policy, to be 
decided by the public and those appointed 
or elected to serve the public interest. 

If a subsidy were ever granted in the 
Hawaii trade, it is anticipated that Matson 
would be a participant on an equal basis 
with other carriers. 

Subsidy, of course, is appealing to rate- 
payers because it would offer a measure of 
rate relief at other than the ratepayers’ full 
expense. Ratepayers know that subsidies are 
paid to many US. shipping companies to 
move goods in foreign commerce. It is not 
illogical for them to wonder why it should 
not be extended to include Hawaii. 

The basic question raised by the Hawaiian 
interest in a Federal subsidy is this: What, 
if any, economic consideration should the 
Federal Government accord to Hawaii be- 
cause its mid-Pacific geographical location 
eliminated the use of two modern forms of 
transportation—rail and truck—as a con- 
necting link between Hawaii and the main- 
land coastlines of the first 48 States? It 
should be pointed out that most of these 
States do not benefit from ocean transpor- 
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tation, the cheapest carrier of freight per 
ton-mile known to man. 

The framers of the U.S. Constitution did 
not envision the question of noncontiguity, 
and the authors of the statehood bill were 
not able to examine all the possible new 
State-Federal relationships that would 
emerge from the fact of noncontiguity. So 
this basic question could be restated as fol- 
lows: Is Hawaii's sea-girted economy bur- 
dened because it is not served directly by 
the rail and truck network of the Nation; 
and, if so, is this a Federal responsibility for 
which the tax moneys of ail the States 
should be spent? 


AN OBJECTIVE VIEW 


An expert employed by the State of Hawaii 
to study the subsidy question points out 
in his 1962 report that most proposals sug- 
gesting an operating differential subsidy have 
appealed to the so-called national maritime 
policy. 

“But,” said Dr. John L. Hazard, professor 
of transportation at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
was not written with a view to support of 
the noncontiguous domestic trades In 
fact, it would seem to forbid it. 

The policy objectives are general: 

“It is n for the national defense 
and development of its foreign commerce and 
domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine (a) sufficient 
to carry its domestic water-borne commerce 
and a substantial portion of the water-borne 
export and import foreign commerce of the 
United States, and to provide shipping serv- 
ice on all routes essential for maintaining 
the flow of such domestic and foreign water- 
borne commerce at all times; (b) capable 
of serving as a naval and military auxiliary 
in time of war or national emergency; 
(c) owned and operated under the U.S. flag 
by citizens of the United States insofar as 
may be practicable; and (d) composed of 
the best equipped, safest, and most suitable 
types of vessels, constructed in the United 
States and manned with a trained and effi- 
cient citizen personnel. It is thereby de- 
clared to be the policy of the United States 
to foster the development and encourage the 
maintenance of such a merchant marine. 

“The exclusion of domestic contiguous 
trades from subsidy is specific: ‘No operating- 
differential subsidy shall be paid for the op- 
eration of any vessel on a voyage on which 
it engages in coastal or intercoastal trade.’ 

“The status of noncontiguous States is 
less certain * * *” said Dr. Hazard. 

Another facet concerning subsidy and do- 
mestic noncontiguous shipping is the cost 
of handling cargo, which is no small consid- 
eration in the overall high operating costs 
of the Hawaii trade. There is no subsidy 
for handling cargo in the foreign or domes- 
tic trade at present. If cargo handling were 
to be subsidized in the domestic trade, this 
would be a new concept not present in any 
statute or trade of our country. Only cer- 
tain vessel costs are now subsidized in the 
foreign trade, crew wages and subsistence, 
vesse: insurance, and certain maintenance 
and repairs. 

According to Dr. Hazard: Matson's cargo 
handling costs in the Pacific service (about 
two-thirds of all costs), for instance, are 244 
times per ton what they were in 1951.” 

For 1960, the year Dr. Hazard used for his 
subsidy calculations, he noted that “only a 
third (34 percent) of the cost increases (in- 
curred by Matson in 1959) occurred afloat, 


1A contrary view, however, was expressed 
in “Interlocking Relationships in Hawaii and 
Public Regulation of Ocean Transportation” 
by Dr. Vernon A. Mund, that: “A policy of 
subsidizing protected carriers is in keeping 
with present national merchant marine 
policy.” 

Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 
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an area accessible to subsidy, while two- 
thirds (66 percent) occurred in operations 
beyond the reach of subsidy, primarily in 
cargo handling ashore.” 

Dr. Hazard noted in his study,’ that the 
foreign trade shipping line recipients of sub- 
sidy determine how much of the subsidy, if 
any, will be converted into lower rates. 
“They do not do this arbitrarily,” said Dr. 
Hazard. “They have worked under intense 
cost pressures since the end of World War II.” 

In a major effort to reduce overall operat- 
ing costs, including the high cargo-handling 
cost burden, Matson has been the first U.S. 
line to effect a containerization system, the 
first to modify freighters for specialized auto- 
motive and sugar hauls, and the first to 
undertake computer programing of vessel 
scheduling. 

“Matson,” declared Dr. Hazard, “is def- 
iritely the low-cost operator in both Hawal- 
ian-mainland (Pacific coast and Gulf-At- 
lantic coast) trades, and her agent-owners 
have not been making substantial returns 
from either ownership or agency operations.” 

While Matson has had to raise its general 
merchandise rates several times in recent 
years, Dr. Hazard noted: 

“Hawaii's ocean freight bill (mainland and 
interisland) amounted to about 6 percent of 
island personal income in 1960, while the 
mainiand spent over 9.6 percent of its per- 
sonal income for commercial freight services 
in 1956, according to one authority, and 5.3 
percent according to another authority.” 

Opponents of subsidy for the domestic off- 
shore trades may argue that Hawali’s ocean 
freight bill is less than the mainland trans- 
portation freight bill of other American com- 
munities which are a similar distance from 
source of supply. For example, freight car- 
ried between Chicago and San Francisco, 
between Seattle and Memphis, between New 
Orleans and Philadelphia, costs relatively 
more than between San Francisco and 
Hawaii. Many U.S. communities, in fact, 
have higher transportation costs than 
Hawaii's. These mainland communities may 
argue that subsidy for Hawaii is discrimina- 
tory against their own interests; that Hawali 
does not subsidize cny portion of mainland 
transportation; and that mainland taxpayers 
are not willing to subsidize any of Hawali’s. 

Supporters of subsidy for the domestic off- 
shore trades may argue that regardless of 
land and ocean transportation cost compari- 
sons, many sources of supply are so located 
that both land and ocean transportation 
costs must be paid. 

These opposing viewpoints present a ques- 
tion of public policy which the people must 
decide. 


MANY MONUMENTS TO SAM G. SPAL 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

us consent that the gentle- 

woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] 

may extend her remarks at this point 

in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
expressing sorrow for the death of Mr. 
Sam G. Spal, who was one of the out- 
standing employees of Congress in the 
handling of technical legislation. 


3 Subsidy, “A Step Toward Definition of a 
Hawaiian Shipping and Commercial Policy.“ 
Bureau of Business Research, University of 
Hawaii. 
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Whenever I had to know what was in 
the law or in pending legislation on 
many of the issues to come before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I found that a talk with Sam 
Spal was certain to give me the informa- 
tion I needed. He was not only a dedi- 
cated researcher into the facts connected 
with technical provisions of legislation, 
but he considered it his responsibility to 
make sure any Member of Congress seek- 
ing information on any point with which 
he was familiar received all of the facts 
which would be helpful to that Member. 
In other words, Sam Spal was not a pro- 
ponent of a point of view when helping 
us on legislation but an objective re- 
searcher in the highest traditions of con- 
gressional staff service. 

As a result, many monuments to his 
memory can be found in the Statutes at 
Large of the United States, in the United 
States Code, in the legislative reports 
filed with the House, and in the docu- 
mentation and research material which 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in connection with major legislative is- 
sues handled for the committee by Mr. 
Spal. 

Mr. Speaker, as the sponsor of numer- 
ous bills referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce during 
the past 10 years, particularly in con- 
nection with changes in the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, I was deeply indebted 
to Mr. Spal for the technical help he 
often provided me, and his courtesy and 
graciousness when I needed some speci- 
fic information. It is therefore a source 
of great satisfaction to me right now that 
he knew personally of my high regard 
and my appreciation for his efforts and 
ability, and also that I had expressed my 
regard publicly, here on the House fioor, 
last September, during consideration of 
the drug control bill we enacted last year. 

I did not mention Mr. Spal by name 
at that time. I wish I had done so. But 
he knew I was referring particularly to 
Sam Spal, and so did the members of the 
committee which he served, and so did 
most Members of the House, when I re- 
ferred, during my remarks on the drug 
bill, to the outstanding staff work done 
on that legislation in the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

The American people are fortunate to 
have had the services of Sam Spal—and 
of others like him, who work behind the 
scenes in the Congress and do the hard- 
est part of the work on legislation, and 
carry a tremendous burden of responsi- 
bility in drafting and shaping the laws 
which affect the American people in so 
many ways. Every beneficiary of rail- 
road retirement benefits, for instance, 
owes Sam Spal many debts of gratitude; 
so does every American concerned about 
the safety and efficacy of the medicines 
used in treating the sick; so does every 
American who believes in good govern- 
ment and in laws intended to improve 
the health and safety and well-being 
of the people of this Nation. 


TARIFF ACT AMENDMENT 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Ohio [Mr. AsHLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation to amend 
section 526 of the Tariff Act to include 
protection for the valid design and 
copyright patents of American producers 
against piracy by imported competition. 

The problem of design piracy in do- 
mestic industry has been a cause of 
great concern, and legislation is pend- 
ing to amend the patent laws to help 
take care of this matter. But, legisla- 
tion dealing with piracy by foreign 
producers is greatly needed. The pro- 
posal which I bring to my colleagues’ 
attention here today offers a solution 
to this problem. 

Fortunately, outright and complete 
piracy does not occur often; the greatest 
difficulty is caused by simulated designs 
or close copies of domestic products. 
Because of the time consumed by patent 
litigation and because of its great ex- 
pense, American producers, and in par- 
ticular small businesses, find it difficult 
to protect themselves from the competi- 
tive infringement of copied designs from 
abroad. Usually the entrance of such 
copied products into the country is not 
noticed by the U.S. producer until they 
are on the open market, after the dam- 
age is already being done. Under the 
Tariff Act, section 526 already provides 
the necessary protection for registered 
trademarks; my amendment, which 
would prohibit the importation of these 
simulated designs, asks only the same, 
rightful protection for design patents 
and copyrights. 5 

I feel that this proposal will in no way 
impinge upon the administration’s trade 
expansion program, nor upon the inter- 
ests of ethical foreign producers and im- 
porters. It does not touch on trade be- 
tween other nations, and it is in line 
with the provisions of article XX-I-(d) 
of GATT giving protection to patents, 
trademarks, and copyrights. 

In summary, this amendment con- 
cerns only articles covered by a reg- 
istered valid design patent or copyright, 
and should have no adverse effect on 
fair and ethical import trade; at the 
same time, it would guard the interests 
of the American producer’s patent and 
copyright privileges. 


TAX REVISIONS TO BENEFIT SMALL 
BUSINESS AND PROMOTE OUR 
NATION’S ECONOMY 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the House Small Business Committee, 
the effect of the President’s proposed 
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tax revisions on small business has been 
of much interest and importance. On 
March 15, I addressed letters to the 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Attorney General request- 
ing their opinions concerning certain 
aspects of the proposed tax revisions. 

I have recently received replies from 
Mr. Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission and Mr. 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, Deputy At- 
torney General, presenting their official 
views on the proposed tax program. 
Both of these gentlemen pointed out 
that the proposed tax revisions which 
would do away with the multiple cor- 
poration exemptions on corporation 
taxes would be of significant benefit to 
small business and would put them in a 
better competitive position. 


It is felt that the proposed tax re- 
visions will give more immediate relief 
to small business than any other seg- 
ment of our economy. Because of the 
importance of this matter now pend- 
ing before Congress, I think it proper 
that I bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the opinions of these very au- 
thoritative sources concerning this as- 
pect of tax revisions. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert the copies 
of the letters representing the views of 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Justice Department in the body of the 
Recorp at this point: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 5, 1963. 

Hon. Jor L. Evins, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Evins: I received your 
letter of March 15, 1963, requesting my views 
regarding: (1) The effect on competition of 
the present law concerning surtax exemp- 
tions; and (2) the effect on competition of 
the President's proposal if it is enacted. 

Questions relating to corporate tax rates 
are complex. There is no doubt, however, 
that any given corporate tax rate structure 
is related closely to competition and eco- 
nomic growth. Any corporate tax policy 
which encourages the entrance into eco- 
nomic activity of new firms and the rational 
growth of existing small business will, in the 
first instance, strengthen the competitive 
forces in our economy. Competitive forces, 
in turn, stimulate economic growth and in- 
sure that its fruits will be fairly distributed. 

Economic growth, in turn, creates a more 
favorable environment for the entrance of 
new firms and the sound growth of existing 
small business. The unhappy experience of 
past recessions teaches the importance of 
economic growth. Recessionary forces cause 
extremely difficult conditions for small busi- 
ness: not only is entrance into economic 
activity by new firms impeded, but the mor- 
tality rate of small business is high. A 
corporate tax structure which encourages 
both competitive forces and growth, creates 
a more favorable climate for additional com- 
petitive stimulants. 

The proposed tax program of the President 
which calls for a reversal of the normal and 
surtax rates on the first $25,000 of taxable 
income and couples this reversal with a 
single surtax exemption for multiple cor- 
porate organizations is a policy consistent 
with the competitive philosophy. It must 
be stressed that any reversal of these rates 
without this provision of a single surtax ex- 
emption could provide an unwholesome tax 
inducement toward proliferation of multiple 
corporation organizations, 
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The basis for support of the proposed tax 
program rests, in large measure, on its de- 
sign to eliminate three shortcomings or in- 
equities in existing corporate tax legislation. 
Secretary of the Treasury Dillon, in his state- 
ment to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, spelled out clearly the following three 
shortcomings: (1) that existing legislation 
misdirects benefits intended for small busi- 
ness; (2) that existing legislation may be 
providing incentives for the creation of un- 
economic corporate structures and for the 
continuing proliferation of such corporate 
structures and; (3) that existing legisla- 
tion may affect adversely competitive condi- 
tions within an industry in that a single 
corporate entity of equal income may carry 
a heavier tax burden than a competing 
wholly owned subsidiary of a large corpora- 
tion. I am in full agreement with the pro- 
posed tax revisions designed to overcome 
these shortcomings. 

With reference to the first of these short- 
comings, it is clear that the mischanneling 
of tax benefits intended for small business 
into bonuses for intermediate and large busi- 
ness runs counter to both the philosophy 
underlying a competitive economy and to 
equitable treatment in corporate tax rates. 
According to the Treasury Department’s cal- 
culations this “bonus” resulting from exist- 
ing multiple surtax exemptions may be as 
large as an effective 42-percent tax reduc- 
tion or savings in some cases. The proposed 
legislation, on the other hand, will reverse 
this by conferring a “bonus” on small busi- 
cee EEP mea 
overall reduction in corporate tax rates. 
addition, the estimated tax savings of —— 
#200 million by the almost 500,000 small 
corporations (with taxable incomes of $25,000 
or less) should prove beneficial. 

The necessity for eliminating the second 
shortcoming is very clear, especially in view 
of the record which shows that although 
the great majority of American corporations 
do not follow this practice, it is used quite 
extensively by large businesses in certain 
fields. Proliferation of uneconomic corpo- 
rate structures is unhealthy and unsound. 
Provision for a single surtax exemption for 
multiple-corporate organizations should 
prevent any tendency for establishing or 
maintaining such organizations except when 
they are dictated by sound economic 
reasons. 

With reference to the third shortcoming, 
unequal treatment of tax burdens of any 
magnitude on firms of equal income within 
the same industry distorts the competitive 
process. An essential rationale of our com- 
petitive system is that economic efficiency 
rather than special advantage determines 
the outcome of the competitive race. Clearly, 
large multiestablishment corporations are 
not simply a collection of small businesses. 
Their large size confers upon them substan- 
tial advantages; e.g., they already may enjoy 
the economies of large-scale operations, they 
may have abundant retained earnings or 
have ready access to capital markets, and 
they may engage in nationwide advertising 
and promotion campaigns. Hence, to permit 
some large businesses to enjoy the same tax 
treatment as bona fide small ones circum- 
vents the intent of tax legislation designed 
to promote new entry and growth by small 
businesses and, thereby, to promote economic 
growth and a healthy, competitive economy. 

In sum, I feel (1) that the present cor- 
porate tax provision allowing unlimited sur- 
tex exemptions for multiple corporation or- 
ganizations is harmful to competition and 
(2) that the proposed tax revision, by cor- 
recting these inequities, should stimulate 
further the competitive forces in the Amer- 
ican economy. 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL R. DIXON, 
Chairman. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., April 16, 1963. 

Hon. Jor L. EvINS, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Evins: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of March 15, 1963, re- 
questing the views of the Department of 
Justice regarding the proposal in the Presi- 
dent’s tax program for 1963 to limit to one 
the number of surtax exemptions allowed 
an affiliated corporate group. 

The $25,000 surtax exemption was in- 
tended to help equalize the competitive po- 
sition of small business and to provide a tax 
benefit to small business in order to foster 
its preservation and growth. In his 
to Congress of June 19, 1935, first recom- 
mending this tax provision, President Roose- 
velt said: 

“It seems only equitable, therefore, to ad- 
just our tax system in accordance with eco- 
nomic capacity, advantage, and fact. The 
smaller corporations should not carry bur- 
dens beyond their powers; the vast concen- 
trations of capital should be ready to carry 
burdens commensurate with their powers 
and their advantages. 

. * . . . 

“Without such small enterprise our com- 
petitive economic society would cease. Size 
begets monopoly. Moreover, in the aggre- 
gate these little businesses furnish the in- 
dispensable local basis for those nationwide 
markets which alone can insure the success 
of our mass-production industries. Today 
our smaller corporations are fighting not only 
for their own local well-being but for that 
fairly distributed national prosperity which 
makes large-scale enterprise possible.” 

As the Secretary of the Treasury has 
pointed out, under the provisions of exist- 
ing law multicorporate groups have been 
able to obtain susbtantial reduction in their 
effective tax rate by qualifying for multiple 
surtax exemptions. This gives such affiliated 
multicorporate groups a substantial advan- 
tage as compared with enterprises having 
equal income but organized as single corpo- 
rate entities and also gives certain relatively 
large businesses the advantages of both size 
and large income and the tax benefits in- 
tended solely for small business. 

The data gathered by the Treasury Depart- 
ment show that the types of business in 
which the device of multiple incorporation 
has been used for this purpose are principally 
those engaged in various aspects of retailing, 
consumer services, personal finance, and real 
estate. These are the fields in which small 
business is principally engaged and in which 
it has its greatest opportunities generally. 
Therefore, competition is impaired and 
handicapped by the abuse which has grown 
up under the provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code intended to aid small business In 
achieving competitive equality. 

The availability of the surtax exemption to 
relatively large businesses operating through 
a large number of affiliated and controlled 
corporations has impaired the effectiveness 
of the surtax exemption and tended to lessen 
competition in two respects. First, it has 
tended to frustrate the effect of the surtax 
exemption in equalizing the position of small 
business in competition with chain stores 
and other large enterprises. Second, it has 
tended to give those enterprises which were 
willing or able to take advantage of this loop- 
hole a more advantageous tax rate than other 
business enterprises of similar size and 
income. 

This tends to distort the allocation of 
capital resources by attracting capital to 
those enterprises which have the more favor- 
able tax rate. This in turn gives such enter- 
prises a greater access to capital on more 
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favorable terms which Increases their com- 
petitive advantage. Thus, the effect of the 
present law concerning surtax exemptions is 
to distort and lessen competition both be- 
tween small business and relatively large 
business and between various types of 
middle-sized and big business. 

The enactment of the President’s proposal 
with respect to surtax exemptions would 
avoid the abuses referred to here and would 
tend to achieve the original purposes of the 
surtax exemption. Thus the President’s pro- 
posal would tend to foster small business and 
strengthen its competitive position and 
would also help to restore the competitive 
balance among various enterprises of a 
larger size. This Department, therefore, 
favors this proposal, which (over a 5-year 
transitional period) would limit commonly 
controlled affiliated corporate groups to one 
surtax exemption, and believes that this pro- 
posal would aid in securing the objectives 
of the antitrust laws by promoting a com- 
petitive economy. 

Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS DEB. KaTzENBACH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Heatey (at the request of Mr. 
Rooney), for May 13, 1963, today, on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. Gurney (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for Monday, May 13, and 
Tuesday, May 14, on account of Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics trip 
to Atlantic Missile Range for Mercury 
MA-9 shot. 

Mr. Garmatz (at the request of Mr. 
FRIEDEL) , for the remainder of the week, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. FORRESTER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for the remainder of the week, 
on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Krnc of California (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for 15 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Reuss (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for 30 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. PILLION (at the request of Mr. 
Markras), for 1 hour, on May 14. 

Mr. WIDNALL (at the request of Mr. 
MarRras), for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Gross and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SHELLEY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Marhras) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr, Broyuitt of Virginia. 

Mr. AYREs. 

Mr. Lamp. 
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Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KornecAy) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FINNEGAN. 

Mr. LANKFORD in two instances. 

Mr. RODINO. 


SENATE BILL AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


A bill and concurrent resolutions of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, un- 
der the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 874. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion and equipping of buildings required in 
connection with the operations of the Bu- 
reau of the Mint; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

S. Con. Res.30. Concurrent resolution to 
reprint copies of the committee print, 87th 
Congress, entitled “Part 1 of Concentration 
Ratios in Manufacturing Industry, 1958”; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 37. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing for the use of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary of addi- 
tional copies of a report and hearings on 
“State Department Security” issued by its 
Internal Security Subcommittee during the 
87th Congress; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2842. An act to amend section 3238 of 
title 18, United States Code. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 
The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 


S.J. Res. 39. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 20-26, 1963, as National 
Actors' Equity Week. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 35 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


786. A letter from the Associate Admin- 
istrator, Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a 
report on title I, Public Law 480, agreements 
concluded during April 1963, pursuant to 
Public Law 85-128; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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787. A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting the final report relating to the 
establishment. or development of installa- 
tions and facilities required for advanced re- 
search projects, pursuant to section 403, 
Public Law 85-685; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

788. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting the semiannual re- 
port on the strategic and critical materials 
stockpiling program for the period July 1 
to December 31, 1962, pursuant to Public Law 
520, 79th Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

789. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
report on the progress of the liquidation 
activities of the national defense, war and 
reconversion activities of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, pursuant to Public 
Law 163, 83d Congress, as amended, and 
with Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1957; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

790. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States; transmitting a 3 
on uneconomical practices in the 
tion of the employment service and unem- 
ployment compensation programs of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, Department 
of Labor; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

791. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on a review of the policies and practices of 
the Department of Labor regarding treatment 
of terminal leave in determining unemploy- 
ment compensation for former Federal ci- 
vilian employees and ex-servicemen; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

792. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of a master con- 
tract, together with a form of proposed 
supplemental agreement to be executed 
thereunder, relating to proposed drainage and 
minor construction work exceeding a total 
cost of $200,000 on the Wellton-Mohawk Di- 
vision, Gila project, Arizona, pursuant to the 
act of June 13, 1956 (70 Stat. 274); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

793. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to the receipt of a 
project proposal relating to the Jackson Val- 
ley Irrigation District at Ione, Calif., having 
applied for an increase in its loan from 
$1,327,000 to $2,378,000, pursuant to section 
10 of the Small Reclamation Projects Act of 
1956; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

794. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
amendment to the concession contract with 
Crater Lake Lodge, Inc., Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park, Oreg., pursuant to 67 Stat. 271, 
as amended by 70 Stat. 543; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

795. A letter from the General Counsel, De- 
partment of Commerce, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “a bill for the 
relief of Robert L. Nolan”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

796. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court 
of Claims, transmitting certified copies of 
the court’s opinion and findings in the case 
of Henry J. Krueger, et al. v. The United 
States, congressional No. 11-54, pursuant to 
House Resolution 562; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

797. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A 
bill to include certain officers and em- 
ployees of the General Services Administra- 
tion within the provisions of the United 
States Code relating to assaults upon, and 
homicides of, certain officers and empl 
of the United States as constituting a 
crime”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

798. A letter from’ the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
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titled “A bill to implement the Agreement 
on the Importation of Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Materials, opened for 
signature at Lake Success on November 22, 
1950”; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

799. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Tar- 
iff Commission, transmitting the fourth 
supplemental report on the tariff classifica- 
tion study, pursuant to the Tariff Classifica- 
tion Act of 1962; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

800. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Labor, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 1504 
of the Social Security Act regarding the 
assignment of wages for Federal employees”; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

801. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 26, 1963, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Devil River, Mich., 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted July 31, 1957; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

802. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 20, 1963, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the reports on Monhegan Har- 
bor, Maine, requested by resolutions of the 
Committees on Public Works, U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives, adopted April 28, 
1958, and July 16, 1958; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

803. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 3, 1963, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Popes Creek, 
Westmoreland County, Va., authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act, approved May 17, 1950; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

804. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 28, 1963, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on the small-boat 
channel from Panacea to Apalachee Bay, 
Fla., authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act, approved July 3, 1958. No authoriza- 
tion by Congress is recommended as the de- 
sired improvement has been adopted for ac- 
complishment by the Chief of Engineers 
under the provisions of section 107 of the 
1960 River and Harbor Act; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. VINSON: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 2440. A bill to authorize appropriations 
during fiscal year 1964 for procurement, re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation of 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 289). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 5517. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
290). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 18. An act to change the 
name of Harpers Ferry National Monument 
to Harpers Ferry National Historical Park; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 291). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr: MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 1162. A bill to con- 
solidate Vicksburg National Military Park 
and to provide for certain adjustments ne- 
cessitated by the installation of a park tour 
road, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 292). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 61. Concurrent resolution to express 
the sense of Congress in respect to the Lewis 
and Clark Trail from St. Louis, Mo., to the 
Pacific Northwest; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 293). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHLEY (by request): 

H.R. 6234. A bill to amend section 526 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 to prohibit the im- 
portation of merchandise covered by an 
American copyright or design patent, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 6235. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to allow compensa- 
tion to counsel assigned by the court in 
criminal cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 6236. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to exempt from 
tax musical instruments sold to students 
for school use; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H.R. 6237. A bill to mend section 503 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to author- 
ize grants for the collection, reproduction, 
and publication of documentary source 
material significant to the history of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6238. A bill to grant nonquota status 
to any immigrant born in an independent 
country of the Western Hemisphere; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DERWINSEI: 

H.R. 6239. A bill to help maintain the f- 
nancial solvency of the Federal Government 
by reducing nonessential expenditures 
through reduction in personnel in various 
agencies of the Federal Government by at- 
trition, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 6240. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an individual, 
over a 5-year period, a credit for social se- 
curity taxes paid by him; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DORN (by request) : 

H.R. 6241. A bill to terminate all acreage 
controls, loans, and export subsidies for 
cotton, and to make certain transitional pay- 
ments to cotton producers; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GILL: 

H.R. 6242. A bill to provide for the reg- 
istration of contractors of migrant agricul- 
tural workers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 6243. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of a certain tract of land to the State 
of Wyoming; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 6244. A bill to amend sections 162 and 

274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
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relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6245. A bill to amend titles X and 
XVI of the Social Security Act to improve 
the programs of aid to the blind so that 
they will more effectively encourage and as- 
sist blind individuals to achieve rehabilita- 
tion and restoration to a normal, full, and 
fruitful life; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 6246. A bill relating to the deducti- 
bility of accrued vacation pay; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 6247, A bill relating to the deducti- 
bility of accrued vacation pay; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 6248. A bill to provide assistance to 
certain States bordering the Mississippi 
River in the construction of the Great River 
Road; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 6249. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to exempt from 
tax musical instruments sold to students 
for school use; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 6250. A bill to provide legal assist- 
ance for indigent defendants in criminal 
cases in U.S. courts; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 6251. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer 
a deduction from gross income for expenses 
incurred for the higher education of him- 
self, his spouse, and his dependents; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H.R. 6252. A bill authorizing modification 
of the Dardanelle lock and dam project, 
Arkansas, with particular reference to sewer 
facilities for the city of Russellville, Ark.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 6253. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to lease certain de- 
posits of minerals in the bed of the Red 
River in Oklahoma; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 6254. A bill to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States heretofore granted to the city of 
Grand Prairie, Tex., for public airport pur- 
poses, contingent upon acceptance and ap- 
proval by the Director of Airports, Federal 
Aviation Agency, as protector of the inter- 
ests of the United States, and to convey to 
the United States certain real property now 
used for public airport purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H. Con. Res. 153. Concurrent resolution 
that the President of the United States be 
requested to bring up the Baitic States ques- 
tion before the United Nations and that the 
United Nations conduct free elections in 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, under its su- 
pervision; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H. Con. Res. 154. Concurrent resolution 
to express the sense of Congress in respect to 
the Lewis and Clark Trail from St. Louis, 
Mo., to the Pacific Northwest; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. Con. Res. 155. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring an agreement among states of the 
Near East prohibiting the production of nu- 
clear weapons and offensive missiles; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. MINISH: 

H. Res. 344. Resolution favoring an agree- 
ment among states of the Near East prohib- 
iting the production of nuclear weapons and 
offensive missiles; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. LIBONATI: House Resolution No. 
106 as adopted in the 73d General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to establishment of a 
Federal water pollution control research fa- 
cility. in California; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to requesting that favorable considera- 
tion be given to the bill H.R. 2332; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to ratifying the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America relating to the qualifica- 
tions of electors; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 6255. A bill for the relief of Justi 
Bevc; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6256. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Inga; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6257. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
brea Sotos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6258. A bill for the relief of Steve and 
Panagiota Tsipas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIN: 

H.R. 6259. A bill for the relief of David 

Hiestand; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6260. A bill for the relief of Wai Chan 
Cheng Liu; to the Committee on the-Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6261. A bill for the relief of Miss Yer- 
sapetouhi Darmanian; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 6262. A bill for the relief of Dirk Ruge- 
bregt, his wife Jane Esther Rugebregt, and 
their minor son, Eduard George Rugebregt; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6263. A bill for the relief of Velia 
Tonioni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 6264. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Palmieri; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6265. A bill for the relief of Fernando 
Palmieri; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 6266. A bill for the relief of Bettie J. 
Miller and Herman Floyd Williams; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 6267. A bill for the relief of Lee R. 
Smith and Lee R. Smith III, his son; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much pleasure that I submit the remarks 
of the Honorable ROBERT Tart, JR., to 
University of Akron College of Law Stu- 
dent Bar Association on the occasion of 
Law Day, U.S.A., 1963: 

President Auburn, Dean Samad, faculty, 
and members of the Student Bar Associa- 
tion of the University of Akron Law School; 
this is the sixth annual observance of Law 
Day in the United States. Giving formal 
recognition to this custom, the 87th Con- 
gress in 1961 designated May 1 of each year 
“s * * as a special day of celebration by the 
American people in appreciation of their 
liberties and reaffirmation of their loyalty 
to the United States of America; of their re- 
dedication to the ideals of equality and 
justice under law in their relations with 
each other, as well as with other nations; 
and for the cultivation of that respect for 
law that is so vital to the democratic way 
of life.” 

There has been chosen for this year’s cele- 
bration here the theme, “Law: Rule of Right, 
Not Might.” In accordance with this theme, 
I would like to talk briefly on the rule of 
law here in the United States and some 
threats that I see to it here at home, as 
serious as those that we all know exist 
throughout the world. 

First, we should note that even though 
we may be members of the legal profession, 
we recognize that this is not a lawyers’ day 
or any attempt to glamorize those engaged 
in the legal profession, even though we may 
have some special charges and responsibili- 
ties on that account. Rather, we celebrate 
the particularly crucial piace in law of the 
past and present in our country and realize 
that it is essential to our continued en- 
joyment of liberty and progress. It is cru- 
cial because our own progress and the prog- 
Tess of mankind have been «nd continue to 
be linked inextricably to a recognition of the 
individual human being as the important 
unit of society. This is a unique concept 
within the Judaeo-Christian heritage, but 
one which may well be the ultimate key to 
success or failure in the 20th century battle 
for man's mind. 

Our Declaration of Independence states: 
„All men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness. That to secure these rights Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

Then followed the 5th and 14th amend- 
ments prohibiting the deprivation of liberty 
by government without due process of law. 
Commenting on these rights, Justice Peck- 
ham in Allgeyer v. Louisiana, 165 US. 578, 
said: 


“The liberty mentioned in that amend- 
ment means not only the right of the citizen 
to be free from mere physical restraint of 
his person, as by incarceration, but the term 
is deemed to embrace the right of the citi- 
zen to be free in the enjoyment of all his 
faculties; to be free to use them in all law- 
ful ways; to live and work where he will; to 
earn his livelihood by any lawful calling; to 
pursue any livelihood or avocation, and for 
that purpose to enter into all contracts 
which may be proper, necessary and essen- 
tial to the carrying out of a successful con- 
clusion the purposes above mentioned.” 

Yet, we recognize that the concept of 
human liberty does not mean any totally 
unbridled freedom of individuals to act as 
their whims may dictate. Without the 
bounds of law, religion, and personal disci- 
pline, chaos would result. Without rules, 
regulations, or laws governing conduct, the 
freedom of each person or group to do what 
he or it chooses, soon impinges upon the 
freedom of others. Conflicts result that can 
lead to loss of liberty by both. 

Immense changes in human life, which 
have occurred during the last century and 
continue, have precipitated individuals into 
such close, complicated and interlocked re- 
lationships that existing and established 
rules of law and behavior sometimes prove 
inadequate. Various reactions have resulted, 
but one of the broadest and most threaten- 
ing to freedom has been an inclination to 
abandon and forget the touchstone of the 
individual as the primary unit of society 
with which the law should concern itself. 
We tend, rather, to create authorities and 
codes which tend to become autonomous, 
self-perpetuating forces in themselves in 
derogation of human liberty. They tend to 
lead us to accept as inevitable requirements 
of conformity. For peoples and nations 
who never enjoyed liberty this attitude 
might be excused. For ourselves, through 
whom the driving force of freedom created 
a way of life and of unparalleled progress, 
to abandon it now would be incredible folly. 
Our solution must lie in the preservation of 
individual rights under law. If we fail to 
preserve those rights, even the most per- 
fect rule of law would be sterile and worth- 
less. 

One of the areas in which we see serious 
threats of individual freedom and the rule 
of law most clearly is the international 
scene. By definition and theory commu- 
nism is the antithesis of individualism. 
Moreover, the mere military threat which 
exists, in itself puts demands and restric- 
tions upon individual rights and upon the 
rule of law that are imposed by high mili- 
tary spending, the application of large por- 
tions of industrial capacity to military 
production, and the demand for military 
manpower. It is hard to conceive of being 
more completely and directly deprived of 
liberty than being drafted into the Armed 
Forces. Yet, such restrictions most of us 
1 to be permissible, and we consent 

ourselves from total deprivation 
Seder siecle Dy tee Nom ABOA. For this 
reason we must accept them, but also for this 
reason it becomes even more vital to turn 
our attention to areas where threats to our 
liberty under a rule of law can and should 
be held in check and repelled. 

One area of these threats lies in the con- 
stantly increasing size and power of Gov- 
ernment and in the breakdown of procedures 
in the judicial, administrative, and legis- 
lative functions of Government. Perhaps 
because of frustrations with the complicated 
problems we must deal with and our failure 


to establish adequate methods of dealing 
with these complications. 

This Law Day, for instance, we are still de- 
bating the issues of constitutional law and 
of executive, legislative, and judicial power 
and responsibility. Perhaps these debates 
try our patience. At times we become eager 
to do things and to move things, and the law 
and structure of government seem to be 
stumbling blocks. What we must recognize 
is that they never really are in the funda- 
mental sense. Rather, they represent proper 
tests of our actions and restraints upon 
change merely for the sake of change, a re- 
minder that in a society such as ours the way 
in which we do things is often as important 
as what we do. 

The failures which we have experienced 
in attempts to check the trend toward con- 
formity and regulation cannot be put solely 
at the door of advocates of executive power. 
President Truman used to have a sign in 
his office at the White House that read, “The 
buck stops here.” 

We in Congress should feel the same way. 
It is easy enough to pass all responsibility 
for important decisions that should be 
spelled out in legislation to the executive 
who is to administer a particular program, 
but to do so is to be derelict in our constitu- 
tional duties. We are elected to pass judg- 
ments and not pass bucks. We are not 
elected to scramble after easy solutions and 
quick cures. We are the jury appointed 
by the people to decide the course of free- 
dom itself. Congress is not merely a funnel 
to pour money into one project or another. 
It is not an auction hall in which we should 
try to outbid one another for special favors. 
It is a forum in which our laws are formed. 

The law which in this land begins with 
the Constitution is the very essence of what 
we call the American way, just as the con- 
sent of the governed is the essence of our 
political structure. We must always re- 
member that in this country we consent to 
be governed. We do not elect to be ruled. 

A part of the trend against which we must 
guard is related to the constant increase of 
Federal power at the expense of State and 
local powers and even problems previously 
handled by private institutions or individ- 
uals. Much has been said in this respect. 
But I think we must also recognize that 
the same dangers to freedom may well exist 
at the local level and have just as detri- 
mental effect as they may have at the Fed- 
eral level. Certainly it is clear that the 
Federal courts will not any longer interfere 
with the local and State regulation of in- 
dividual activities except in the most ex- 
treme cases. For instance, recently the 
Kansas debt-adjustment case in the Supreme 
Court should be interpreted as a reiteration 
and strengthening of the expressed disin- 
terest of the court with local and State 
regulation of business activities except, per- 
haps, in areas where the civil rights of in- 
dividual citizens are found to be involved. 

At the same time it is true that the fail- 
ure of State and local governments to face 
up to new problems and to try to handle 
them in a manner consistent with our tradi- 
tional concepts has led to further Federal 
Government activity under the excuse that 
the States and local governments are un- 
able to handle them. Such arguments must 
always be carefully weighed because it cer- 
tainly appears that in many cases the fact 
of the matter is that the State and local 
governments appear to and, presumably, the 
electorate behind those voters in fact has 
no interest in the program or solution pro- 
posed. 
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But it often is true that the blame for 
excessive interference with private, local, 
and State activity is based on economic con- 
siderations relating to the more available 
Federal tax funds. When this happens, the 
Congress does have a special responsibility 
which it should fulfill, not to make exces- 
sive delegations of power unrelated to stand- 
ards. Yet, many bills proposed and some 
that are passed continue to advocate broad 
regulatory power with few, if any checks 
upon it, investigations, and the right to 
demand information without notice and 
complaints filed or court hearings, and simi- 
lar proposals for raw power without proper 
concern for procedures and a hearing for 
those to be affected. 

Even where standards have been pre- 
scribed in many situations the growing habits 
of the administrative bureaus and agencies 
carry on in spite of the provisions of law. 
Here it clearly should be up to the courts 
to protect the rights of those affected, but, 
unfortunately, there has been a tendency in 
the opposite direction. For instance, re- 
cently as has been mentioned by Governor 
Romney, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in administering a law which 
clearly left up to the States the right to 
determine standards for qualification for 
payments under a welfare program for the 
children of the unemployed, refused to make 
such payments on the basis of standards 
set by the State of Michigan and tried to re- 
quire other standards. 

In the field of labor relations, the same 
attitude of disregard for legal limitations 
has been shown by the President and his 
labor Secretaries in their interference and 
dictation of terms of settlement and prices 
as shown in the steel price crisis of 1962 
and, more recently, in the dock strike inter- 
ference in New York. Under the guise that 
the public has an interest in important eco- 
nomic decisions of the type involved, the 
Government is more and more interjecting 
itself as the third party of the bargaining 
table, not merely from the point of view of 
voicing public opinion but, perhaps, for 
bringing about compulsory arbitration of 
such disputes with the determination being 
made by the Government. Compulsory arbi- 
tration with labor and management alone in- 
volved, in itself constitutes a serious threat 
to the collective bargaining process that has 
by-and-large worked so well in our country. 
To impose compulsory arbitration with the 
Government also sitting as a party in the 
dispute would amount to wage and price 
control whether it is so recognized and 
sanctified by legislation or not. 

The whole field of agriculture, of course, 
is slipping rapidly toward such complete 
economic control with little or no voice for 
those being affected. The wheat referen- 
dum of May 21, if it passes, will put another 
nail in the coffin of any freedom of choice 
for the farmer who wishes to raise this crop. 
The medicare and Federal-aid-to-education 
proposals, while aimed at problems and needs 
with which most Americans are sympathetic, 
would contain many elements of compulsion 
and, in spite of lipservice to the concept of 
no Federal control, would in fact through 
powers to prescribe regulations and to ad- 
minister such programs constitute serious 
further incursions upon such individual 
freedoms. 

Even in the judicial process, trend has been 
away from precedent and uniform applica- 
tion of rules of law to factual situations 
which are generally similar. The primary 
concept of the rule of law is that Govern- 
ment should be a rule of laws, not of men. 
Yet, in many cases before it recently the 
court seems to adopt an ad hoc approach 
that seems likely to do little for the adminis- 
tration of justice in general. By way of ex- 
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ample, such a case as Fay v. Noia has been 
accurately described by one of the dissent- 
ing justices as a staggering blow to the effec- 
tive administration of criminal justice in 
State courts. With almost no limitations, 
habeas corpus actions can now be brought at 
any time to review criminal cases even 
though the time for appeal is passed and 
the State for all practical purposes may have 
no basis on which to provide up-to-date 
proof as to events happening many years pre- 
viously. Commenting on this recently, Sena- 
tor STENNIS on the floor of the Senate stated 
as follows: 

“This is another illustration of a departure 
from what we have always known as con- 
stitutional Government and constitutional 
procedures. * * * What gave the Court the 
power to render its decision today if it did 
not have the power yesterday? Was a consti- 
tutional amendment adopted overnight? Did 
Congress meet and hurriedly enact a statute? 
Neither of these things happened. I submit, 
Mr. President, that there is only one expla- 
nation. A majority of the court reached a 
certain result because of special facts and 
proceeded accordingly in spite of longstand- 
ing precedent.” 

The threat, then, of our liberty being de- 
prived from us by governmental action here 
at home is a threefold one. It lies within 
the three branches of our government at 
Federal, State, and local levels. To check it 
will require our devoted and continued at- 
tention as legislators and as administrators, 
judges, and as lawyers. But more than that, 
it will call for an attitude of concern by 
the people generally in this country, and 
such an attitude can be fostered only if the 
lawyers themselves continue to reemphasize 
to all of our citizens the importance of law 
and legal procedures as safeguards to liberty. 
This is the threat with which we should con- 
cern ourselves on this Law Day, for might 
can be embodied too well in the regimenta- 
tion of government as in armed force. It 
is greater perhaps, but just as effective 
against right. What we must understand 
and convey to others is that government and 
every other form of public control is a means 
to human well-being, not an end in itself. 
Man was not made for the state, but the 
state for man, and it derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed. No sort 
of rule can justly rest on power alone. Here 
is the eternal answer to all forms of tyranny 
over the person, the property, and the minds 
of men. 


Newark Observes Hundredth Anniversary 
of Emancipation Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in Sep- 
tember 1862, the newspapers in our Na- 
tion carried the text of a communica- 
tion from the President of the United 
States. This communication became the 
great, historic Emancipation Proclama- 
tion on the following January 1. 

With this document, the guarantee of 
civil rights assured our citizens by the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution with its first 10 
amendments should have become effec- 
tive for all our citizens, regardless of 
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their race or color. That this guarantee 
has not become so effective we know all 
too well. But the Emancipation Procla- 
mation was the milestone for us in fu- 
ture generations to mark our progress. 

I am proud that my home city, New- 
ark, N.J., has given the recognition due 
to President Lincoln’s brave inspired 
proclamation. Under the leadership of 
our distinguished former colleague and 
present mayor of Newark, the Honor- 
able Hugh J. Addonizio, the Emanicipa- 
tion Centennial Committee yesterday ob- 
served a public prayer for peace and 
sponsored a great community parade. 

Important though they are in them- 
selves, these events achieve even greater 
importance when they are properly rec- 
ognized as manifestations of the healthy 
outlook of Newark toward the question 
of civil rights. In Newark, civil rights 
is not a question. It is a fact—a living 
example of the ability of people of all 
creeds and colors and ethnic back- 
grounds to live and work together. And 
it is wise that the city should show by 
such observances that it is a fact. 

It is perhaps significant that the Eman- 
cipation Centennial should have taken 
place just 4 days after the Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
which I am a member began hearings on 
my bill, H.R. 4575, and other similar bills 
which I hope will become the Civil Rights 
Act of 1963. With such legislation, we 
shall be able to offset the widespread ef- 
fort to deny our citizens their civil rights 
because of race, color or religion. The 
right to vote will not be denied, the rights 
to employment opportunity and housing 
availability will not be curtailed. 

I sincerely pray and shall do all in my 
power to assist enactment of the civil 
rights bills now in committee. With the 
example of my native city, the work of its 
Emancipation Centennial Committee 
and its entire government under Mayor 
Addonizio, I am optimistic that civil 
rights will become a fact, not a question, 
for all American citizens. 


Wisconsin Paper Week Marks Wisconsin 
Paper Industry as First in Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of May 12 to May 18 has been proclaimed 
Wisconsin Paper Week by the Governor 
of Wisconsin. This is the first year that 
paper week will be celebrated in my own 
State of Wisconsin. It is a fitting trib- 
ute to the State’s second largest industry 
because this paper industry is first in the 
Nation. Of the 47 paper-producing 
States in this country, Wisconsin leads 
all the others in sales, tonnage, invest- 
ments, taxes paid and other categories. 
I am proud of the many outstanding 
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accomplishments that have marked the 
history of Wisconsin, and especially 
proud of the notable record established 
by the paper industry, not only as regards 
economics, but also in the development 
of natural resources, in the areas of 
paper-related research, and in the many 
recreational facilities that have been a 
welcome byproduct of the industry's 
endeavors. 

Mr. Speaker, as a portion of my re- 
marks I include a transcript of my Wash- 
ington television report to the people of 
Wisconsin in which I joined with them 
in honoring one of Wisconsin’s great 
and dynamic industries. 

The report follows: 


Today I would like to join all Wisconsin 
citizens in paying a special tribute to one 
of the State’s outstanding industries. As we 
all know, Wisconsin has been a leader in 
many areas of State and national life. This 
year for the first time we have set aside the 
entire week of May 12 to May 18 to celebrate 
the significant contributions of the paper 
industry. 

Our paper industry has demonstrated that 
it is the best in the country. Of the 47 
paper-producing States, Wisconsin ranks 
first. It leads all other States in sales, ton- 
nage, investments, taxes paid, and other 
categories. Annual sales for example total 
almost a billion dollars and State taxes alone 
amount to some $218 million. 

The Wisconsin paper industry has grown 
with the State from the very beginning. The 
first mill, which made newsprint from rags, 
was built in 1848 in Milwaukee. Today, on 
the Fox River alone, the 35 miles between 
Lake Winnebago and Green Bay has the 
highest concentration of paper mills of any 
area in the world. Our own seventh district 
contains 11 of the 34 Wisconsin communities 
in which paper mills are located. 

In all, there are 197 pulp, paper, paper- 
board and paper products establishments in 
Wisconsin. Forty-nine of these are pulp and 
paper mills. The size and diversity of Wis- 
consin’s paper industry constitutes a vital 
and significant contribution to the State's 
economy. In employment, for example, the 
paper industry supplies jobs to one-tenth of 
the manufacturing personnel in our State. 
Their average annual salary is $6,100. 

At the same time, there are many byprod- 
ucts that contribute greatly to other areas 
of the economy. One of these is the creation 
of new markets for the State’s natural re- 
sources. Take pulpwood, for example. A 
few years ago, the paper industry was unable 
to utilize large amounts of Wisconsin’s hard- 
woods such as aspen, birch, maple and oak. 
As a result, they had to rely heavily on the 
long-fibered pine and spruce trees. These 
softwoods are now in short supply in our 
State so the industry had to rely on import- 
ing the pulp it needed from other States. 
Today, new markets for Wisconsin's hard- 
woods have been opened up in the State 
thanks to the new uses our scientists have 
discovered for the paper industry. 

In 1962 alone, Wisconsin pulp and paper 
mills paid more than $18 million for Wis- 
consin-grown pulpwood. This figure repre- 
sents about half of all wood used by Wiscon- 
sin’s 49 pulp and paper mills. 

Of course, the benefits to our State de- 
rived from the paper industry are not con- 
fined to economics alone. Recreation for all 
of our citizens has been greatly aided by the 
paper industry’s activities. They own, for 
example, 920,000 acres of Wisconsin timber- 
land. And on these lands, the companies 
have a total of 710 miles of road. Virtually 
all of Wisconsin’s industrial forests are open 
to hunters, fishermen, and other recreation 
seekers. The Wisconsin and Fox Rivers pro- 
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vide another example. The many paper in- 
dustry-financed dams and reservoirs assure 
even, controlled flow of the river and year- 
round utilization of the once-precipitous 
Wisconsin River for power, production, con- 
servation, and recreation. 

All Wisconsin citizens should be proud 
of the outstanding achievements that have 
characterized the Wisconsin paper industry 
throughout its history. 


Congressman James Cleveland Sees Lack 
of Minority Staffing as One of the Prob- 
lems Facing an Effective Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed encouraging to note how many 
of the newer Members of the Congress 
have discussed the need for adequate 
minority staffs for congressional com- 
mittees whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

These minority Members, who do not 
have a great deal of seniority, find 
themselves under a great handicap be- 
cause they have the least access to one 
or two minority staff members that 
might exist on certain committees. 

It is, therefore, with a great sense of 
satisfaction and pride that I noticed in 
the Monday, April 22, issue of the Dart- 
mouth a report on a vigorous speech 
delivered by Congressman James C. 
CLEVELAND, Of New Hampshire, on the 
minority staffing problem. The complete 
text of the article in his speech follows: 
CLEVELAND OUTLINES THE ISSUES CONFRONT- 

ING THE 88TH CONGRESS 
(By Terence A. Lowe) 

“The central issue before the 88th Con- 
gress is the issue of war and peace—no issue 
is more important than this,” said New 
Hampshire Congressman JAMES CLEVELAND 
before a meeting of the Young Republicans 
Friday evening. 

“On this, there are no easy solutions—I 
will make no pontification,” he said. 

The Republican Congressman turned to 
“the problem of the state of the national 
economy.” “Of course, everyone would like 
to see a strong growing national economy. 
But there is a deep split of opinion as to 
how we will realize this objective, on this 
there is a real division between the two 
parties.“ 

“The Republicans feel that the way to 
create this condition is to unleash busi- 
ness and to encourage the private sector of 
the economy. 

“I am against the approach of Govern- 
ment finding people jobs in Government 
initiated programs,” he said. 


The third problem he considered was the 
effectiveness of the Congress. “Is it 


equipped to transmit the will of the people 
into action?” Mr. CLEVELAND asked. 
“There is a strong feeling that it is not,” 
was his answer. 

“One of the problems is this: Tools of the 
Congress have not been developed, and this 
is mainly due to the staffing problem.” 
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“This has been called a do-nothing Con- 
grees,” observed Mr. CLEVELAND. “But some- 
times it is a very intelligent thing to do 
nothing—especially in cases of wild presi- 
dential schemes.” 

“If Congress is not coming up with con- 
structive alternatives to presidential pro- 
posals, it is because of the need for tre- 
mendous staffs. For the Congress to come 
up with constructive alternatives, there 
must also be staff people responsible to 
Republicans. 

“If the Republican Party is going to per- 
form the historic function of the minority 
party, it has got to have the staff to do it. 
In opposition to President Kennedy’s or- 
ganization of over 10,000 men, such a staff 
is necessary if we are to maintain a gov- 
ernment of checks and balances,” concluded 
Congressman CLEVELAND. 


SENATOR MONAHAN: NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SWEEPSTAKES 


In a preliminary speech, State Senator 
Robert S. Monahan spoke out against the 
New Hampshire sweepstakes bill which has 
passed both the house and the senate. This, 
Senator Monahan noted, occurred “despite 
the fact that the majority and minority lead- 
ers of both bodies opposed it.” 

“Governor King will have 5 days to act 
upon the bill when it reaches his desk. He 
has voted for it twice as a house member. 
He has not taken a position on the present 
bill, but the general feeling is that he will 
allow the bill to become law without his 
signature,” said Senator Monahan. 

“My own feeling is that it won't be long 
before Federal marshals will check on trans- 
portation of tickets across State lines. The 
State of New Hampshire will be guilty of en- 
couraging people to violate Federal law which 
prohibits the transportation of these tickets 
across State lines,” stated Senator Monahan. 


Imports From Communist Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a news release on a speech 
made by Vice President LYNDON JOHN- 
son in Chicago, on May 6, 1963, which in 
my judgment, is absolutely asinine. 

In his speech, he condemned what he 
called misguided critics of trade with 
Communist countries, and called for in- 
creased trade with Poland and other 
Iron Curtain countries to “encourage 
freedom and carefully pressure 
tyranny.” 

Among other things, Vice President 
JOHNSON said: 

We believe that people punished enough 
by their Communist captors should not be— 
and must not be—punished still more by 
free men merely because they are inyolun- 
tary victims of Communist tyranny. 


Mr. Speaker, it is unbelievable that the 
Vice President of the United States 
should publicly condemn organized cam- 
paigns to boycott businessmen selling 
Polish goods in this country, but this is 
what Mr. Jonnson is reported by the 
press to have said in his Chicago speech 
a week ago last Sunday. 
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The State Department is reported to 
have recently circulated within that De- 
partment a draft policy paper which 
suggested among other things that 
“should a national Communist regime 
be established, we should make a maxi- 
mum effort short of military action to 
permit its survival.” 

Must we use our military strength to 
prevent armed uprisings against Com- 
munist regimes such as exist today in 
Cuba, and force our industries and labor 
out of business in order to make room 
for imports from Communist countries? 
What kind of business is this? 


This May Is Better Hearing Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
are 15 million Americans whose hearing 
or speech is defective, according to the 
American Hearing Society. At least 1 
out of 10 persons suffers a hearing loss, 
often unknowingly. 

That is why the American Hearing 
Society, a national nonprofit agency with 
170 member organizations throughout 
the United States, is sponsoring, during 
May, Better Hearing Month. Every ef- 
fort is being made by the society and 
its affiliates to publicize services which 
are available to the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. 

As Miss Mary E. Switzer, president 
of the American Hearing Society and 
U.S. Commissioner of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, points out: 

A fine example of service is the society's 
campaign for a program in the Nation's 
schools to detect loss of hearing among the 
more than 3 million children with this 
handicap. The corrective followup to this 

m will spare many of these children 
a lifelong hearing disability. 


To emphasize the importance of a 
hearing checkup for the elderly and 
middle-aged, as well as the young, Cray- 
ton Walker, executive director of the 
American Hearing Society, and his asso- 
ciates decided upon a slogan for Better 
Hearing Month: “You’d best invest in 
a hearing test.” All over America this 
slogan is being communicated to our peo- 
ple, with the support of President Ken- 
nedy, Governors, mayors, civic groups, 
and the Advertising Council through 
press, radio, television, posters and other 
media. 

In expressing his best wishes for the 
success of Better Hearing Month, Presi- 
dent Kennedy informed Miss Switzer: 

I am happy to wish the American Hearing 
Society and its member agencies in all parts 
of the country every success in their efforts 
during Better Hearing Month, May 1963, to 
inform all Americans of steps they may take 
to preserve their hearing or to minimize the 
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effects of impaired hearing. Every consci- 
entious effort in this direction strengthens 
the health of the people, and merits the seri- 
ous attention of all who are concerned with 
the Nation's well-being. 


To date 28 Governors have notified the 
American Hearing Society at its Wash- 
ington headquarters, 919 18th Street 
NW., that they have issued Better Hear- 
ing Month proclamations or statements. 

Honorary national chairman of Better 
Hearing Month is Miss Nanette Fabray, 
currently starring on Broadway as the 
First Lady in the musical, “Mr. 
President.” 

Miss Fabray, who has herself overcome 
the hardship of a hearing loss, has de- 
clared: 

A hearing problem is not now a hopeless 
problem, and certainly no longer one to 
cause embarrassment or shame. It was ac- 
ceptable, and a trial to all concerned, when 
there was nothing that could be done about 
it. But that was in the era of the ear trum- 
pet. This is the jet age. Advancement in 
the prevention of deafness, and the aid of 
deafness, has thankfully kept pace with the 
age. 


Sertoma Club of Washington, D.C., is 
typical of many civic clubs supporting 
Better Hearing Month, having con- 
tributed $500 for an exhibit of services 
available to the hard of hearing, which 
will be routed throughout the country 
for display. 

Another international organization 
actively participating this year in Better 
Hearing Month is the well-known bar- 
bershop quartet society, SPEBSQSA, 
with 30,000 members. Barbershop quar- 
tets are offering their services in 675 
cities where there are chapters to sing a 
special theme song for Better Hearing 
Month gatherings, as well as on radio 
and TV. 

Even telephone companies are provid- 
ing hearing checkups through a method 
called Dial-a-Test. Hearing aid dealers 
are exhibiting 25,000 posters all over the 
country in addition to the many thou- 
sands of posters distributed by the 170 
member agencies of American Hearing 
Society. 

I wish to add my personal support of 
Better Hearing Month, and pass along 
to my colleagues for their repetition at 
every opportunity: “Hearing is price- 
less—protect it.” 


Congratulations to Magazine Publishers 
Association and Charles D. Ablard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the Magazine Publishers Asso- 
ciation has just announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Charles D. Ablard to be its 
vice president. I should like to congrat- 
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ulate Magazine Publishers Association, 
and its distinguished president, Mr. 
John K. Herbert, on their fine choice. 

Mr. Ablard is a constituent of mine 
and lives in Alexandria, Va. He is a 
former judicial officer and Post Office 
Department Board of Contract Appeals 
Chairman. With another constituent 
Mr. Marion Edwyn Harrison, Mr. 
Ablard has been a partner in the firm 
of Ablard & Harrison. Mr. Harrison is 
also an authority on postal matters and 
is a former Associate General Counsel of 
the Post Office Department and member 
of its Board of Contract Appeals. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news- 
letter of May 11, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER) 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


A good example of how the people are 
sometimes fooled into believing that Con- 
gress is making great savings in Federal 
spending was passage this week of the con- 
ference report on the supplemental appro- 
priation bill. When this bill was before 
the House last month, we cut it 12.4 percent 
under the budget estimates, It then went 
to the Senate which upped it. (The Senate 
is sometimes referred to facetiously as the 
“upper” body because it always ups appro- 
priations passed by the House.) In Con- 
ference agreement was reached on 11.2 per- 
cent below the budget requests and that is 
the way the bill came back to the House and 
was passed. The people are now being told 
that Congress has saved 11.2 percent, but 
the joker is that the House increased the 
amount over last year’s appropriation so 
that even with the 11.2 percent cut in budget 

we will still spend more than we did 
in the last budget. And there are other 
examples far worse because there was an 
effort to cut this bill. 


MILITARY PAY BOOST 


A bill (H.R. 5555), to increase the rates 
of basic pay for members of the armed serv- 
ices, passed the House on Wednesday. I 
voted for the increase because I believe our 
military personnel are entitled to it. We 
need to attract and keep the best possible 
manpower in our military forces. Normally, 
I oppose Federal spending bills when the 
Federal Government is deficit financing. 
That is, borrowing to spend, instead of mak- 
ing both ends meet. My support of the 
military pay boost was a worthy exception to 
the rule. It is far more costly to our tax- 
payers to pay for turnover of military per- 
sonnel than to pay this pay increase. 
Furthermore, as I pointed out in debate, a 
$52 billion defense budget has enough 
waste, duplication, and uneconomic prac- 
tices in it, such as occur in sole-source pro- 
curement and surplus disposal, that more 
than enough can be saved to pay for this 
pay boost. 
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AMENDING INTERNAL SECURITY ACT 


Conservative and liberal Members of the 
House found amusement in the vote on H.R. 
950 to amend the Internal Security Act 
which saw ALGER voting with some of the 
more liberal Members. I was glad to share 
in the lighthearted moment this caused 
even during a debate on a very serious sub- 
ject. The bill would grant to the Secretary 
of Defense power to remove from the Nation- 
al Security Agency, at his discretion, anyone 
he believed to be a security risk. Of course, 
I am for protecting the Nation against sub- 
versives and I am for removing security risks 
from their jobs. I am for the objective of 
the bill. I opposed it because I am against 
the means. 

The most basic principle for which I stand 
is the freedom of the individual. It is my 
firm conviction that in order to preserve the 
freedom of all our people we must jealously 
guard individual freedom. This bill gave 
the sole power to take away a man’s job to 
the Secretary of Defense from whose decision 
there is no appeal and the accused has no 
right to even know the charges brought 
against him. I do not believe any single 
human being is without error and to grant 
the dictatorial powers of this bill to the 
Secretary of Defense could mean tragedy to 
an individual wrongly accused. During de- 
bate on the bill I introduced an amend- 
ment to create a three-man board to which 
decisions of the Secretary of Defense could 
be appealed. It just seems logical that four 
heads are better than one in guaranteeing 
the full protection of the Constitution to 
every single citizen of this land. Of course 
my amendment was defeated as I expected 
it would be because I realize, and so stated, 
that this is not a good way to legislate. I 
introduced it to make it appear in the RECORD 
and in the hope that the amendment can 
be properly drawn by the Senate in com- 
mittee and remove the objectionable parts of 
the bill as passed by the House. I know that 
my position regarding this legislation will be 
misinterpreted by some, but I made it abun- 
dantly clear in the debate that I do not be- 
lieve we should help Communists or fellow 
travelers. But I hold most precious indi- 
vidual liberty. It has been said that in order 
to get a single traitor or subversive it may 
be necessary to sacrifice some innocent peo- 
ple. I hold the future freedom of all our 
people is better served if we guard with all 
our power the liberty of the individual, even 
if it means that we may miss uncovering a 
few subversives. We cannot compromise 
with the principle of liberty and we cannot 
justify any means to obtain a good end. 
The safety of all, in a free country, demands 
the protection of the individual. 


TRIBUTE TO BARRY GOLDWATER 


The Barry Goldwater testimonial dinner 
was a great occasion, All Republicans 
joined to honor the 4-year leader of the 
Senate Congressional Committee. Senator 
GoLpWATER was eulogized as a vigorous 
leader and outspoken champion of a par- 
ticular philosophy, the limited role of the 
Government in our lives, and a team worker 
and supporter of those with whom he oc- 
casionally differs. His beliefs and conduct 
characterize a politicilan-statesman worthy 
of emulation by all in public service. Barry 
and Peggy modestly accepted the accolades 
and ovations. Many present agreed that the 
standing ovations mirror the feelings of the 
confidence and respect of the American peo- 
ple. There was no questioning the affection 
of those present. 


THE TAXATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
The taxation of natural resources received 
the attention of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee this week, particularly oil depletion. 
In recapitulation of industry witnesses 
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views which contradict the President’s and 
Secretary Dillon’s recommendations as they 
impose an additional $280 million in taxes. 
I challenged Secretary Dillon with this bill 
of particulars. The tax recommendations: 
(1) Contradict and defeat the President’s 
announced goals, (a) economic growth, (b) 
relieve unemployment, (e) free up invest- 
ment capital, (d) increase consumer pur- 
chasing power. (2) Treat oil depletion as 
tax matter rather than resource policy. 
(3) Result in higher prices for gasoline and 
other petroleum products. (4) Result in 
less exploration, and smaller oil reserves, 
further damaging the oil industry, and in- 
deed our national security, oil being vital 
to national defense. (5) More inequitable 
to smaller companies, (6) Add administra- 
tive complexity. (7) Lowers oil earnings 
further which now average 9.1 percent of 
invested capital as against 10.4 percent of 
all industry. (8) Further burdens industry 
which bears 6.7 percent of all taxes—Federal, 
State, local now totaling $7.8 billion. (9) 
Weaken our international competitive po- 
sition, (10) Contradict 1963 aim of over- 
sea investment credit. (11) Places oil in- 
dustry abroad in separate tax position from 
all other industry. 

It is my hope and effort that before basic 
tax changes are made “knowledge should go 
before” and a complete study should be 
made. Specifically, I have called on the ad- 
ministration to answer the many contradic- 
tory criticisms leveled by the industry 
against the President’s recommendation. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


(One-minute speech from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, May 8, 1963) 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Khrushchev is 
notifying the world that Cuba is branded, 
packaged, and delivered to Russia as a full- 
fledged Communist satellite—and he does 
not expect the United States to do anything 
about it. That is the meaning of Castro's 
mission to Moscow. It is a real victory for 
Khrushchey, even though he is paying quite 
a price for it. 

“Of course, the United States, the leader 
of the free world, is paying the highest price 
of all. We are assisting Khrushchev in his 
announced goal of burying us. Mr. Presi- 
dent, do we have a foreign policy, and if so 
what is it? What is wrong with reimposing 
the Monroe Doctrine?” 


Maryland School Yearbook, Newspaper, 
and Magazine Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OP MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to announce 
that three schools located in the Fifth 
Congressional District of Maryland, won 
top awards at the 17th annual conven- 
tion of the Maryland Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association on May 11, 1963. 

Andover Junior-Senior High of Lin- 
thicum, Md., was awarded a plaque and 
trophy for being rated the best junior- 
senior high school paper in Maryland. 
This, I believe, is quite an accomplish- 
ment since their publication, “The Ar- 
row,” is not yet 2 years old. 
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Glen Burnie High School took two 
first place awards, which included the 
best yearbook in the State for their pub- 
lication, “Le Souvenir,” and the “Glen 
Burnian” was rated the best newspaper 
in the State. Among magazines, their 
“Impressions” placed fifth in the State. 
Annapolis Senior High won third place 
for its newspaper, “Tally Ho.” 

My sincere congratulations for a job 
well done goes to these fine schools in 
Maryland. 


Golden Anniversary Honors of the Frater- 
nal Order of Eagles Are Bestowed 
Upon Past State President Thomas E. 
Gosland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 13, I would like to bring to your at- 
tention and to our colleagues’ attention 
the golden anniversary testimonial din- 
ner recently given honoring California 
past president of the Eagles, Thomas E, 
Gosland. I wish very much to review 
some of the work of the Eagles and relate 
the devoted work of “Mr. Eagle” of Cali- 
fornia, who has been an Eagle for 50 
years. 

An Indiana Congressman once ob- 
served: 

There is something about the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles that is different and distinc- 


tive, something not to be found in any other 
order. 


With this statement, I wholeheartedly 
agree. Other fraternal orders promote 
good fellowship, do good deeds, and do 
them well. Other fraternal orders pro- 
vide death payments or other benefits 
for their members. But the Eagles go 
further than that. They reach outside 
their own ranks to assist in the welfare 
of all mankind. 

Since February of 1898, when the order 
was founded by six theater owners in a 
waterfront shipyard in Seattle, the 
Eagles not only welcomed the average 
man as a member, but fought for his 
right to a life of dignity and self-respect. 

In 1963 more than 800,000 members 
of our brotherhood attest to the prin- 
ciples of “liberty, truth, justice, and 
equality” upon which it was founded. 
Since the founding date, thousands of 
communities in our Nation, in Canada, 
in the Philippines, and in Guam have 
learned of brotherhood, friendship, and 
helpfulness from the work of the Eagles. 

Fraternal orders have, in many in- 
stances, come into existence to provide 
remedies for some kind of grievance, or 
because those starting the new organiza- 
tions were not in accord with the princi- 
ples or methods of conducting some order 
already in operation. 
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Strictly speaking, the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles originated from this latter 
method. The records tell us that the 
founders met for the adjustment of a 
common grievance. From the second 
or third of these gatherings evolved the 
great brotherhood of which we are now 
so proud. 

The name, the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, was a happy selection, indeed, 
and very appropriate for an order hav- 
ing liberty as first among its principles, 
and the flag of our country as its stand- 
ard. The great bird is indissolubly allied 
with both and has always typified the 
virtue of liberty. 

It was on a Sunday, February 6, 1898, 
that Messrs. John Cort, John W. Con- 
sidine, H. L. Leavitt, T. J. Considine, 
and M. Goldsmith laid the foundation 
stone and began their work. 

The word “aerie” came into use at 
this time, and simultaneously the order 
was given its present name. It then be- 
came obvious to the membership that 
the operations of the order could be 
extended beyond the city of Seattle, 
which had given it birth, and that such 
extension could be brought about by the 
creation of a supreme or grand aerie. 

With this objective in view, a meeting 
was held in Seattle on April 20, 1898, 
which resulted in a grand aerie consti- 
tution and the incorporation of the body 
under the laws of the State of Washing- 
ton. A charter was secured, the consti- 
tution, as prepared, was adopted. Thus 
the grand aerie came into being and 
the first charter fee was paid by Seattle 
No. 1, which was also the first aerie in- 
stalled under the ritual of the grand 
body. 


The order was now in a position to 
reach out for new territory, and it was 
not long before the cities of Spokane, 
Tacoma, and Portland came under the 
wing of Eagledom. Organizers were sent 
to California, Montana, Oregon, and 
British Columbia. 

The interest in Eagledom prospered in 
California, and the aerie at San Fran- 
cisco was the fifth to come into exist- 
ence; San Jose, the eighth; Sacramento, 
the ninth. 

Like every new movement, the early 
days of the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
were hampered for want of cash. But 
from the outset it reached out to assist 
in the welfare of others. I am aware 
what the late Congressman Louis Ludlow 
of Indiana had in mind when he said of 
the order, “It reaches out and tries to 
help in solving the distressing and diffi- 
cult problems of kuman relief.” 

The motto of “liberty, truth, justice, 
and equality” has been applied to every 
phase of endeavor. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles was a 
pioneer in calling for programs in dis- 
charge of governmental obligations to 
our people. A substantial factor in the 
enactment and strengthening of our so- 
cial security system was the enlightened 
leadership of the Eagles. Through the 
persistent calling of the Eagles much 
needed legislation was enacted to pro- 
vide for orphan children, 
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California has not been least among 
the “doers” in the program of the order. 
I am reminded of the Memorial Founda- 
tion for aiding the children of Eagle 
fathers who lost their lives in military 
service. I am reminded of our contribu- 
tions to the Crusade for Freedom, a role 
in which Eagles translated their services 
into balloon launchings to combat 
communism. 

I recall the Eagles’ efforts in behalf of 
the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund; local 
crusades for safety, which have alerted 
hundreds of communities to traffic dan- 
gers; the presentation of Ten Com- 
mandment scrolls to local aeries, to re- 
awaken spiritual and moral values, 

It is right and proper that we look 
upon these accomplishments—and many 
more—as the helping hand of Eagledom 
which has built for the future. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it has taken indi- 
vidual effort to build the order, and to 
dispense the good things of life to others. 
Such an individual is Thomas E. Gos- 
land. He has given 50 years of unselfish 
service to the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

I have reminded you that the super- 
structure of Eagledom rests upon the 
foundation of our four cardinal princi- 
ples, “liberty, truth, justice, and equal- 
ity.” May I further remind you that Tom 
Gosland has devoted his time, his head, 
and his heart to the duties of the high 
offices he has held as State president, 
local aerie president, and grand outside 
guard. He early learned the lessons of 
the Eagles’ principles and acquired the 
characteristics of one who is imbued with 
brotherly love. 

Tom Gosland possesses the abilities of 
leadership; he has accepted responsibil- 
ity; he has a deep recognition of the 
needs of others. He knows that the in- 
dividual who thinks only of self spreads 
gloom and doubt. Those who bring the 
greatest joy, as well as those who render 
the greatest service to mankind, are 
those who are oblivious to self, forgetful 
of personal gain, dedicated in thought 
and action to the welfare of others. Tom 
has engendered the love of all Eagle- 
dom. 

It is with deep admiration and pride 
that I relate this to our colleagues on the 
occasion of the recent anniversary testi- 
monial given in honor of Tom Gosland. 


School Patrols Awarded Gold Lifesaver 
Medals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, May 9, it was my great pleas- 
ure to be present at a ceremony in the 
rose garden of the White House where 
the President honored eight young 
schoolchildren for acts of outstanding 
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courage in the line of duty. The seven 
boys and one girl are all members of 
school safety patrols. 

President Kennedy addressed a short 
speech of praise to the young people and 
pinned their medals on them. The 
awards are gold lifesaver medals pro- 
vided by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation as part of a general safety pro- 
gram organized and conducted by the 
American Automobile Association. 

Of the eight youngsters, two are from 
the Ninth District of Illinois which I have 
the honor to represent. Alvin Cynova, 
13, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
Cynova of 5111 North Glenwood, and 
Randy Newnum is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clyde Jenkins of 1305 West Carmen. 

The two boys are members of the safe- 
ty patrol at Trumbull School, Chicago, 
were cited for pulling an adult school- 
crossing guard and three small girls out 
of the path of a speeding car. I would 
like to take this opportunity to offer my 
sincere congratulations to Alvin and 
Randy for their courage and their out- 
standing response to duty. 


Philippine War Damage Claims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the House 
should concur in the Senate amendment 
to the Philippine War Damage Claims 
Act of 1962. It provides that any fur- 
ther payments by the United States 
would go to the Philippine Government 
instead of to private claimants. 

Recent revelations before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee of im- 
proper activities on behalf of the Philip- 
pine war damage claims legislation indi- 
cates the need for this amendment as the 
best way of correcting the situation. It 
was passed by the Senate on May 1, 1963, 
by a rollcall vote of 58 to 26, being title 
IV of the supplemental appropriations 
bill (H.R. 5517). 

This Senate amendment—No. 76—has 
been reported in disagreement by the 
conference committee, and a motion will 
be made for the House to recede and 
concur when the report of the conference 
committee comes back to the House. 

Believing that the full facts should be 
before the House at that time, I include 
as part of these remarks a joint state- 
ment by Members of the House: 

STATEMENT ON PHILIPPINE WAR DAMAGE 

CLAIMS 


Recent hearings before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee during its investiga- 
tion of the Foreign Agents Registration Act 
(hearing of Apr. 18, 1963, entitled “Activities 
of Nondiplomatic Representatives of Foreign 
Principals in the United States”) disclosed 
improper activities on behalf of the legis- 
lation. This led important members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, includ- 
ing the chairman and Senators SPARKMAN, 
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SYMINGTON, and HICKENLOOPER to state that 
if the Senate had known the facts disclosed, 
it would not have passed the 1962 act in the 
form in which it was passed (hearing, pp. 
262-263). : 

Senator SPARKMAN stated: 

“You will recall that I presided over the 
committee during practically all of the hear- 
ings on this Philippine War Damage Claims 
Act of 1962. We had two bills before us at 
that time. One was the bill * * * which 
would have paid the amount directly to the 
Philippine Government, the full amount. 
The other was the bill * * * to make the 
payments to individual claimants. 

“I want to say that in my opinion, had 
the committee been fully advised as to the 
facts that are before us now, the bill that 
was passed would not have been approved.” 

He later stated during the debate on the 
Senate amendment (CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp, 
p. 7581) : 

“Had I known that the former Commis- 
sioners were taking advantage of the posi- 
tion they held and the information they had 
obtained as Commissioners, together with 
the other officials, I certainly would not have 
voted for that bill. I would have voted for 
the bill which would have provided payment 
directly to the Philippine Government.” 

The Senate decided that the proper way 
to correct the situation was to change the 
1962 act by amendment into the other form 
providing for payment directly to the Philip- 
pine Government, and proceeded to pass such 
an amendment by a vote of 58 to 26. 

I 

The improper activities which led the Sen- 
ate to change the form of the 1962 act. 

1. The testimony before the Senate inves- 
tigation showed that over a period of years 
lobbyists had been stirring up a demand for 
further payments on war claims. 

The Congress had been led to believe that 
there had long been an insistent public de- 
mand in the Philippines for further pay- 
ments. But the testimony before the Sen- 
ate investigation showed that this demand 
had in part been stirred up by lobbyists: Mr. 
O'Donnell, a former member of the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission; Mr. Delgado, 
the former Filipino member of the Com- 
mission (as required by the 1946 act); and 
Mr. Schein, former chief examiner of the 
Commission; that Mr. Delgado wrote to Mr. 
O'Donnell on January 13, 1952 (hearing, p. 
178): 

“Your letter of December 23, 1952, was 
duly received and have noted its contents 
with great interest: I believe you are quite 
right in your appraisal of the situation there 
but Iam afraid that enthusiasm on the part 
of the interested parties and the Government 
here have cooled off. Nothing has been done 
and no one seems to be interested enough to 
take the initiative in having some action by 
the Government on the matter of additional 
war damage compensation. However, I am 
writing today to Mr. Lino Gutierrez, presi- 
dent of the Private Claimants Association, 
and other interested parties on the subject. 
In addition, in the broadcast which I am 
scheduled to make on the 18th of this month 
over the station DEBB, I-will discuss the 
subject in an effort to arouse enthusiasm and 
start the ball rolling. 

“I am of the considered opinion that even 
if the chances of obtaining the $200 million 
are not rosy this year, something must be 
done there to keep up the interest of the 
administration on the same, as otherwise 
our probabilities of obtaining additional 
money next year would be much less.” 

Addressing the Senate on April 26, 1963, 
Senator FULBRIGHT said (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, p. 7198): 

“The evidence taken from Mr. O'Donnell’s 
own files indicates that he and Mr. Delgado 
promoted the so-called moral obligation to 
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pay further claims, and kept the issue of 
further payments alive after ‘enthusiasm 
on the part of the interested parties and 
the—Philippine—Government had cooled 
off. * That letter is merely indicative 
of, and an example of, many other letters 
which indicate the beginning and the pur- 
suance of an activity on the part of these 
gentlemen to create in the Philippines, and 
eventually in the Congress, the belief that 
there was a moral obligation to pay further 
claims.” 

2. The testimony before the Senate in- 
vestigation showed that Mr. O’Donnell and 
Mr. Delgado started to promote legislation 
for further payments on war claims shortly 
after leaving the Commission in 1951. 

Senator FULBRIGHT said: 

“Very soon after his leaving office as a 
member of the Commission, Mr. O'Donnell 
made arrangements on his own to repre- 
sent one group of claimants and his fellow 
Commissioner, Mr. Delgado, conceived the 
purpose of obtaining enactment of further 
legislation which would and did result in 
great financial benefit to Mr. O'Donnell, As 
I have indicated, he and his associates have 
already received in excess of $1 million, and 
more would come to them if the existing 
law should be allowed to stand (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 7198). 

“It is significant that the further pay- 
ments to be made were upon claims which 
they themselves had adjudicated as mem- 
bers of the Commission.” (hearing, p. 261). 

The testimony showed that Mr. O’Donnell 
sought to procure in Washington a list of 
the claimants, and wrote Mr. Delgado on 
February 9, 1952 (hearing, p. 179): 

“It is regrettable that we did not make 
up this list before we left the Commission, 
but this is little solace now.” 

3. The testimony before the Senate in- 
vestigation showed that Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. 
Delgado, and Mr. Schein spearheaded the 
testimony before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in support of the claims legislation 
without disclosing their strong private in- 
terest in it. 

The testimony showed that a crucial issue 
in the consideration of this legislation was 
as to the meaning and intent of the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946; that the 
testimony of these three men was accepted 
as coming from men who were experts on 
that subject due to their work with the 
Commission; that they had already received 
large legal fees as a result of other Philip- 
pine war damage legislation, and would re- 
ceive additional large fees if the 1962 act 
were passed in the form which they de- 
sired; namely, with provision for payments 
to private claimants; that the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee reported favorably a bill 
in that form on June 27, 1960, despite the 
fact that the then administration had rec- 
ommended settlement of Philippine war 
damage claims with the Philippine Govern- 
ment by a lump-sum payment to that 
Government. 

That bill, H.R. 12078, 86th Congress, 2d 
session, died in the Rules Committee. In 
the 87th Congress a similar bill, H.R. 8617, 
was reported favorably in August 1961, and 
was defeated in the House May 9, 1962, on a 
rolicall vote of 201 to 171. Another similar 
bill, H.R. 11721, was immediately filed, was 
passed by the House on August 1, 1962, by 
the Senate on August 24, 1962, and became 
Public Law 87-616. 

During the debate in the Senate on May 1, 
1963, Senator HICKENLOOPER suggested an ex- 
planation as to why the House chose to sup- 
port a bill for payment to claimants rather 
than to the Philippine Government, saying 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 7583) : 

“A bill providing payment to the Philip- 
pine Government was ruled out in the other 
body. No one knew quite why. 
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“The information that I am about to men- 
tion is not yet in the Recorp, but I assure 
Senators that there is ample reason to know 
that word went from powerful Members of 
the other body that unless the State Depart- 
ment and the administration accepted the 
bill as it was altered to make the $73 million 
payments to individual claimants rather than 
to the Philippine Government, there would 
be no bill at all, and the international com- 
plications that had arisen as the result of the 
failure to pass the original bill in the House 
would continue.” 

Comments by Senator FULBRIGHT were 
(hearing, p. 261) : 

“Mr. O'Donnell testified before this com- 
mittee that. he did not disclose, in previous 
testimony before the Congress, that he was 
acting in fact, if not in law, as the agent of 
foreign principals, and for his own interests. 
He spoke as a former official of the Federal 
Government whose interest was in having 
that Government pay purportedly legitimate 
claims. In fact, he was bound to be at least 
partially motivated by his own financial in- 
terest. 

“The primary purpose of this investigation, 
of which today’s hearing was a part, is to 
examine into the terms and the administra- 
tion of the Foreign Agents Registration Act. 
Today’s hearing I think has disclosed signifi- 
cant weaknesses, to the extent that Congress, 
the State Department, and the Justice De- 
partment did not know that a powerful mov- 
ing force behind the passage of the Philip- 
pine War Damage Claims Legislation Act of 
1962 was private gain rather than public 
welfare or national security. 

“That they (Mr. O'Donnell and Mr. Del- 
gado) have been unduly enriched is of less 
importance than that the legislative process 
has been subverted. Both Congress and the 
Executive were, I believe, deceived.” 

During the debate in the Senate on May 1, 
1963, Senator HICKENLOOPER said (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p, 7584) : 

“This is a flagrant case. It is a flagrant 
case of * * * deliberate withholding of per- 
sonal interest by witnesses before commit- 
tees of the Congress, which amounts to com- 
plete deception. 

“They were out drumming up business by 
international cable, letter, and other con- 
tacts to solicit the claims of these people. 
Then they got busy and stirred up the idea 
that the United States might be induced to 
put up $73 million for rehabilitation pur- 
poses, but their purpose was to pay it to in- 
dividuals on individual claims, because they 
were developing contracts with the indi- 
vidual claimants, and those contracts have 
been listed in the Recorp. They used a sub- 
stantial amount of money * * * One of 
these men came before the committees of the 
House and Senate, presenting himself as a 
former member of the Philippine War Dam- 
age Commission, and therefore connoting 
that he was in a special position of sympa- 
thy for and knowledge of the poor people 
in the Philippines—and many of them did 
suffer—but he never once disclosed that he 
was a lobbyist who had solicited business 
for revenue, based upon his service in the 
Government. * * * He never disclosed his 
own personal interest in this subject or his 
own pecuniary interest, or that of his fellow 
member on the Commission who was equally 
busy in the Philippines soliciting these 
claims. 

“This was a racket, and a concealed racket. 
The administration did not know it. It was 
not revealed until almost collaterally and 
incidentally to a broader investigation by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations.” 

x 
The House should concur with the Senate 
amendment 


The House was subjected to the same 
pressures and deceptions as the Senate. The 
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House should conclude, as did Members of 
the Senate, that, had it known the facts 
which have since been disclosed, it would 
not have passed the 1962 act in the form 
in which it was passed. It should decide 
that the best way to correct the situation is 
to change the 1962 act by amendment into 
the form providing for payment directly to 
the Philippine Government. 

The House has had grave doubts as to 
making further payments to private claim- 
ants. It defeated one bill for that purpose 
May 9, 1962, by a record vote of 201 to 171. 
It certainly would not have subsequently 
passed another similar bill had it known the 
facts which have since been disclosed. 

If it did not pass that form of bill, it would 
have passed a bill providing for payment to 
the Philippine Government, as the previous 
administration had virtually promised such 
a settlement, and had recommended it to 
the Congress. 

In 1959 the United States negotiated set- 
tlement of 19 outstanding Philippine claims, 
one of which was for additional war dam- 
ages. In a note of August 4, 1959, to the 
Philippine Government, under the saluta- 
tion, “Excellency,” it said (Foreign Relations 
Committee hearing, June 12, 1962, p. 20): 

“With respect to the Philippine claim for 
payment of additional war damage compen- 
sation in accordance with the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946 (Public Law 370, 
79th Cong.) the executive branch of the U.S. 
Government will at the next regular session 
of the Congress, and in connection with the 
legislative program for fiscal year 1961, re- 
quest appropriate legislation enabling the 
settlement of this matter on the basis of 
$73 million, which amount reflects the stat- 
utory maximum of unpaid private claims 
according to the reports of the War Damage 
Commission. By a settlement, made directly 
with the Philippine Government, the U.S. 
Government will consider itself completely 
divested of all responsibility for payment of 
individual private claims. A memorandum 
showing the computation of the amount un- 
paid under the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
is enclosed. No further request of the U.S. 
Government relating to war damage compen- 
sation will be entertained other than to sup- 
ply any records which might be appropriate 
and be needed by the Philippine Govern- 
ment.” 

The House should now concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment which would bring about 
settlement in that manner—by payment to 
the Philippine Government. 

1. It is not enough merely to attempt to 
cut off further fees to the lobbyists. 

That probably cannot be done effectively, 
anyway. The right objective is to undo the 
effect of the improper practices and decep- 
tions which led to passage of a bill for pay- 
ment to claimants which would not have 
been passed had the deceptions been known. 

Senator SPARKMAN, who presided at the 
Senate hearings on the legislation said: 

“I would not have voted for that bill. I 
would have voted for the bill which would 
have provided payments directly to the 
Philippine Government.” 

The proper corrective measure is to amend 
the 1962 act so that it will provide for pay- 
ment directly to the Philippine Government. 

2. Settlement by payment to the Philip- 
pine Government is acceptable to that Gov- 
ernment. 

Under Secretary Harriman told the Foreign 
Relations Committee, with reference to two 
bills, one for payment to the Philippine 
Government, and one for payment to private 
claimants (hearing, June 12, 1962, p. 14): 

“The (Philippine) Government itself has 
stated that it will accept either bill with 
good will.” 

8. Settlement by payment to the Philip- 
pine Government would carry out the pur- 
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poses of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946 better than would further payments 
at this late date to private claimants. 

The main purpose of the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946 was to rehabilitate 
the war-torn economy of the Philippines. 
Payment of private claims for war damages 
(whether caused by the United States or 
not) was chosen as a means to get the money 
quickly into the stream of the Philippine 
economy. The money had to be spent, or 
have been spent, for replacement and repair 
of the damages. 

The 1962 act contains a similar require- 
ment, but over $30 million will go to 287 
claimants who have large claims of $25,000 
and over (hearings, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, June 12, 1962, p. 4). It is clear that 
most of them will long ago have made the 
replacements and repairs, so that the new 
payments will be windfalls. 

Payment to the Philippine Government 
on the other hand would be a direct help to 
the Philippine economy, and so more in 
keeping with the purpose of the 1946 act. 

4. The claimed saving to the United States 
as a result of paying private claimants is 
far outweighed by other considerations. 

The 1962 act appropriated about $73 mil- 
lion for payment of private claims, with a 
provision that any amounts left over after 
such payments would revert to the U.S. 
Treasury. If settlement of the war damage 
claims issue were made by payment to the 
Philippine Government, the money would 
all be used for such payment. 

Those who favor payment to private 
claimants make much of the possible saving 
resulting from lost claims caused by disap- 
pearance of claimants, etc. 

But even if a few more million dollars 
might go to the Philippine Government, if 
payment were made to it, than would go to 
private claimants, that fact assumes slight 
importance when it is recalled that since 
1946 the United States has furnished over a 
billion dollars of aid to the Philippines and 
is still furnishing aid in large amounts. 

That fact is far outweighed by the con- 
sideration that payments now to private 
claimants would in many cases be windfalls, 
whereas payments to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment would carry out the purpose of the 
1946 act of aiding the Philippine economy. 
Under the Senate amendment providing for 
payment to the Philippine Government, that 
Government would be free to use the money 
for rehabilitation or in such manner as it 
saw fit. 

Fifth. If the House would not have passed 
the 1962 act had it known the facts re- 
cently disclosed, it should now change the 
form of that act to provide payment to the 
Philippine Government rather than to pri- 
vate claimants. 

Those who oppose the Senate amendment 
argue that the 1962 act should not be 
changed merely because of some wrongful 
lobbying. Other lobbyists, they say, have 
made campaign contributions and been ac- 
tive in sponsoring legislation. The news- 
papers have made much of campaign contri- 
butions, which make good stories, but it is 
clear that what moved the Senate to con- 
clude that it would not have passed the 
1962 act had it known the facts recently dis- 
closed was mainly based on other considera- 
tions: with Mr. O'Donnell's and Mr. Del- 
gado’s activities in promoting a demand for 
war claims legislation, both here and in the 
Philippines; with their employment on 
claims legislation shortly after leaving the 
Commission; with their spearheading of 
testimony before the Congress favorable to 
that legislation without disclosing their pri- 
vate interest; and with their efforts to shape 
the legislation in such a way that it went 
to individual claimants, resulting in the lob- 
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byists’ private gain, rather than to the 
Philippine Government—in short, with im- 
proper pressures and deceptions which led 
Senator HICKENLOOPER to say, “The situation 
stinks” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 7584). 


mr 


Background facts as to opposition to further 
payments of private claims 

The previous administration strongly op- 
posed further payments to private claimants 
at this late date, and the House defeated one 
bill for that purpose. 

The crucial issue was as to the alleged 
moral obligation to make such further pay- 
ments. The disclosures in the Senate inves- 
tigation. have cast doubt on previous testi- 
mony on this issue, much of which came 
from the three lobbyists mentioned above. 
They even claimed thata “promise” had been 
made for further payments, and that such 
payments were a “debt.” 

In other respects, arguments previously 
made against further payments to private 
claimants have been strengthened and justi- 
fied by the recent disclosures. 

Those arguments were— 

1. The private claims being brought for- 
ward were not “‘war damage claims” in the 
generally accepted sense of those words 
(which refer to claims based on ‘egal liabil- 
ity) but were based on voluntary gifts made 
by the United States to rehabilitate the 
Philippine economy. 

2. The real purpose of the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946 was rehabilitation, 
and payment to private claimants was a 
vehicle to accomplish that purpose. The 
report of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on that act stated: 

“The bill is not a private claims measure 
to reimburse individuals or organizations 
for damage incurred in war. The primary 
function of the payments is to assist and 
encourage rehabilitation and rebuilding of 
the economy and social structure of the 
nation.” 

3. Further payment of private claims 
would not accomplish the main purpose of 
the 1946 act. The Bell Mission to the Philip- 
pines of 1950 reported (Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee Supplemental hearings on June 9, 
1960, p. 21): 

“That further war damage payments to 
individuals would not contribute materially 
to economic development in the Philippines, 
and that continuing assistance by the 
United States should be for development 
projects in agriculture and industry related 
to the specific needs of the Philippine econ- 
omy rather than as additional war damage 
payments to individuals.” 

Since then over $1 billion of U.S. aid has 
gone to the Philippines. 

On March 8, 1960, Mr. Douglas Dillon, 
Acting Secretary of State, wrote to the 
Speaker of the House: 

“The executive branch believes that re- 
building, replacement, or repair of war- 
damaged private property in the Philippines 
is no longer practicable. Moreover, in view 
of the time which has elapsed since the 
original claims were approved, and since 
the U.S. Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion went out of existence on March 31, 
1951, it is not considered practicable for the 
U.S. Government to assume any responsi- 
bility for the payment of the balance of 
approved individual private property claims.” 

4. The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946 did not create an obligation for further 
payments of private claims beyond the $400 
million then provided. 

This was the crucial issue. The 1946 act 
provided $400 million for payment of private 
claims. It contained a provision that the 
balance of the money left after the payment 
of small claims in full should be used toward 
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payment of certain other claims up to a max- 
imum of 75 percent. The $400 million was 
insufficient to pay that maximum. 
Proponents of the 1962 act claimed that 
these provisions indicated an obligation to 
pay up to 75 percent. Opponents maintained 
that the intent of the 1946 act was to set up 
a method of disbursing $400 million, and not 
a method of paying claims up to 75 percent. 
The record of hearings, reports, and de- 
bates relative to the 1946 act can fairly be 
said to show that a majority of the members 
of the committees in both branches did not 
intend to create a further obligation beyond 
the $400 million authorized although a few 
committee members insisted that the in- 
tent was to pay up to 75 percent. 
CONCLUSION 
The only record House vote on this legis- 
lation was against further payments to pri- 
vate claimants, a vote of 201 to 171 ( CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 108, pt. 6, pp. 8007-8008) . 
Since the recent disclosures in the Senate in- 
vestigation, there are strong additional rea- 
sons for standing back of that vote, and for 
voting to concur in the Senate amendment. 
H. R. Gross. 
Wayne L. Hays. 
ROBERT R, BARRY. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Maryland-Delaware Press Association 
recently made its awards for excellence 
in journalism during 1962. In reading 
the results of this contest, I was greatly 
pleased to see that so many of the news- 
papers published in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District, which I have the honor 
to represent, were singled out for their 
outstanding work during the past year. 

It was particularly gratifying to me to 
learn that the paper published in my 
hometown of Annapolis, the Evening 
Capital, was recognized for its high- 
caliber work; in the class of dailies it was 
awarded second place for general excel- 
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lence and third place for excellence in 
typography. 

It was also a great pleasure to learn 
that the Maryland Gazette, of Glen 
Burnie, was awarded third place for ex- 
cellence in typography for weeklies with 
circulation over 5,000 and that the News 
Leader, of Laurel, was awarded first 
place for general excellence for weeklies 
with circulation under 5,000 with the 
Maryland Independent, of La Plata, re- 
ceiving third place in the same class. 

Other recognition received by news- 
papers, and their reporters, published 
in the Fifth District included third place 
for the Maryland Independent for com- 
munity service; third place to Jack 
O'Brien of the Evening Capital for spot 
news writing; third place to Helen de 
Zayas of the Evening Capital for social 
news writing; second place to Sue Miller 
of the Maryland Gazette for spot news 
writing; first place to Gertrude L. Poe 
of the News Leader for feature writing; 
and first place to Robert Grauel of the 
News Leader for news photography on a 
weekly. 


